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NOTES. 

WE  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  Mr.  George  Curzon 
when  he  opened  the  "  Times  "  of  last  Tuesday 
morning.  We  say  Mr.  George  Curzon  because  he  is 
the  loudest  and  most  vehement  advocate  of  that  "  For- 
ward Policy "  on  the  North- West  frontier  of  India 
which  was  inaugurated  by  Lords  Roberts  and  Lans- 
downe.  For  months  past  the  "Times"  has  given  a 
certain  measure  of  support  to  this  policy  of  wild  ad- 
venture, but  since  it  has  become  evident  that  the  enter- 
prise will  bankrupt  India  and  strain  our  home  resources, 
the  "Times"  has  grown  lukewarm,  and  for  some  few 
weeks  past  has  evidently  been  inclined  to  support  the 
old,  prudent  policy  of  John  Lawrence.  Ten  days  ago  it 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  our  "  Indian 
Frontier  Policy,"  and  on  Tuesday  last  appeared  the 
second  of  the  series,  in  which  the  policy  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  Mr.  George  Curzon  is  finally  discredited 
and  abandoned.  We  can  only  thank  the  "Times" 
for  a  volte  face  which  required  more  courage  than  is 
commonly  attributed  to  its  editor  and  manager. 

The  "Times"  begins  its  second  article  by  stating 
"  that  those  who  have  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
Indian  administration  in  general  and  frontier  affairs  in 
particular  are  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
ought  at  once  to  bring  the  tribes  under  our  control  and 
establish  law  and  order  amongst  them."  This  is  some- 
what hard  on  Mr.  George  Curzon,  who  recently 
asserted  that  expert  opinion  was  practically  unani- 
mous in  his  favour  ;  but  the  summing-up  of  the  matter 
by  the  "Times"  is  still  more  damaging  to  his  reputa- 
tion: "Those  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
and  permanently  pacifying  the  tribes  have  evidently  no 
idea  of  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  operation.  If 
they  imagine  that  it  can  be  done  by  simply  constructing 
a  few  roads  and  military  posts,  let  them  study  past 
experience  and  consult  the  best  authorities  on  frontier 
affairs,  and  they  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  short  of  disarmament  and  administration 
under  British  officers  will  secure  the  object  they  have  in 
view.  This  is  now  frankly  admitted  by  the  best- 
informed  advocates  of  the  Forward  policy,  and  it  is 
only  by  shutting  their  eyas  to  the  expenditure  in  blood 
and  treasure  which  the  carrying  out  of  their  policy 
would  entail  that  they  can  conscientiously  urge  upon 
the  Government  to  embark  at  once  on  such  a  scheme." 

In  order  to  make  its  arguments  absolutely  conclusive 
the  "Times"  deals  with  the  old  policy,  the  policy,  as 
we  have  called  it,  of  Lord  Lawrence,  and  this  is  what 
it  says  of  that  "old  system"  of  remaining  obstinately 
within  our  administrative  frontier  and  protecting  it  by 
reprisals  and  punitive  expeditions;  "The  Punjab 
officials,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know  most  about 
the  practical  working  of  the  system,  declare  almost 


unanimously  that  it  is  the  best  system  available  in  the 
circumstances."  And  the  "Times"  proves  that  the 
Punjab  officials  were  right  by  referring  to  the  statistics 
of  the  depredations  committed  under  the  old  order  of 
things ;  "From  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab 
in  1849  down  to  1874 — a  period  of  twenty-six  years — 
there  were  only  152  offences  requiring  the  minor 
punitive  measures  of  reprisals  and  blockades,  or  about 
six  such  offences  per  annum.  Among  the  152  offences 
were  23  cases  of  murder  without  raiding — less  than 
one  per  annum  ;  28  raids,  some  of  them  accompanied 
with  murder,  i.e.,  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  one 
yearly  ;  7  cases  of  kidnapping,  or  one  in  every  j|  years; 
51  cases  of  robbery  and  theft,  and  41  of  cattte-fifting, 
i.e.,  on  an  average,  putting  robbery,  theft,  and  cattle- 
lifting  into  one  category,  about  4  cases  per  annum. 
That  is  certainly  not  a  very  formidable  list  of  crimes  for 
an  open  frontier,  extending,  as  the  crow  flies,  over  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  miles,  and  inhabited  by  the 
most  lawless  tribes  with  which  we  have  come  in  con- 
tact ;  and  the  record  appears  all  the  more  satisfactory 
when  we  examine  the  results  of  the  punitive  measures 
adopted.  Of  the  152  minor  punitive  measures  no  less 
than  138  were  effectual  in  recovering  the  stolen  property 
and  exacting  fines."  Our  readers  will  forgive  these 
long  excerpts  from  so  important  an  article.  We  take 
it  that  the  Government  will  now  withdraw  the  support 
it  so  rashly  accorded  to  Lord  Roberts  and  Mr.  George 
Curzon. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  recent 
fighting  on  the  Indian  frontier  has  shown  that  a 
great  many  of  our  staff  officers  are  unfit  to  command 
troops  in  the  field.  The  best  of  Indian  papers,  the 
"  Pioneer,"  declares  that  "the  instances  where  the  troops 
have  been  well  handled  have  been  few  and  far  between, 
whilst  the  occasions  of  serious  blundering  have  been 
numerous.  Happy-go-lucky  arrangements  were  often 
made,  more  particularly  in  the  matter  of  rear-guard 
actions,  resulting  in  a  few  hundred  British  soldiers  and 
Sepoys  having  again  and  again  to  fight  desperately  to 
save  their  skins,  while  within  two  or  three  miles  were 
thousands  of  their  comrades  doing  absolutely  nothing." 
"  The  Afridis  scored"  in  fact  owing  to  the  incompetence 
of  the  officers  in  command. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  hinted  in  these  columns  that  the 
behaviour  of  certain  British  regiments  was  being  criti- 
cised severely.  The  criticism  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
state  that  our  officers  preferred  Goorkhas  and  Sikhs  to 
Tommy  Atkins.  The  "Pioneer"  admits  that  orders 
were  sometimes  "disobeyed  or  misunderstood"  by 
British  soldiers,  that  "some  companies  went  too  far,  and 
that  others  stayed  too  long  when  the  retirement  was 
ordered."  But  incompetent  leadership  explains  every- 
thing, and  we  find  that  the  "  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  " 
agrees  with  the  "  Pioneer "  that  "the  failures  among 
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the  staff-officers  must  be  weeded  out."  In  words  with 
which  all  Englishmen  must  agree  it  adds  :  "  No  further 
opportunities  to  rehabilitate  their  tarnished  reputations 
should  be  permitted  to  officers  who  have  blundered  from 
failure  to  failure  with  such  deplorable  results."  We 
can  only  call  "Name!  Name!"  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  days  of  hushing  up  such  scandals  are 
past. 

Last  week  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  was  not  seriously  menaced  by  the  naval 
activities  in  the  China  Sea.  The  indeterminate  events 
since  then  justify  what  we  said.  Neither  the  War 
Office  nor  the  Admiralty,  we  know,  is  in  alarm.  Prince 
Henry  and  his  petty  squadron  sailed  for  Kiao 
Chiao  on  a  quite  reasonable  errand.  Chinamen  killed 
certain  German  missionaries,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
port  is  part  of  the  reparation  to  be  exacted. 
The  rhodomontade  of  the  German  Emperor  need 
not  be  taken  seriously.  It  was  meant  for  home 
consumption  only.  He  does  not  threaten  European 
peace.  Nor  do  the  Russians  desire  to  disturb  it. 
Their  ships  are  in  Port  Arthur  merely  because  they 
must  be,  in  a  business-like  manner,  somewhere.  Ships 
from  our  own  fleet  have  gone  to  Port  Hamilton,  from 
which  we  withdrew  about  ten  years  ago.  Port  Hamilton, 
according  to  experts,  is  not  a  good  naval  station  ;  but 
it  is  not  our  only  resort.  Chusan,  which  is  an  excellent 
station,  we  can  have  when  wanted.  We  had  it  once, 
and  gave  it  back  to  China  on  condition  that  we  could 
have  it  again  when  need  arose.  It  would  give  us  the 
extra  coaling  and  repairing  station  which  we  should 
require  in  time  of  conflict.  As  we  have  a  very  strong 
squadron  in  the  Far  East  and  a  lien  on  Chusan,  the 
conflict  is  not  likely  to  arise  just  yet. 

Reuter's  agent  at  Pekin  is  a  gloomy  scribe.  Lord 
Salisbury  declined  the  overtures  of  China  to  raise 
^16,000,000,  on  no  particular  security,  and  British 
influence,  he  says,  is  therefore  "at  present  nil."  This 
is  significant.  With  four  times  the  trade  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  a  respectable  fleet,  and  a  capable  min- 
ister at  Pekin,  British  influence  is  not  what  it  was  ! 
Supposing  Russia  lends  ^16,000,000  ?  The  outlay 
may  be  profitable.  Whether  M.  Witte  can  raise 
the  money  with  the  aid  of  the  faithful  French  is 
another  question.  "France,"  said  the  late  M.  de 
Giers,  "is  like  a  woman  who  is  proud  of  having 
received  attentions  from  an  Emperor."  The  financial 
risk  may  not  be  so  small  as  Mr.  C.  C.  Macrae  declares 
in  the  "Times."  The  nature  of  the  risk  is  shown  by 
the  amount  of  the  last  Chinese  loan  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  underwriters.  But  it  is  well  to  know  (in 
the  language  of  chess)  when  to  sacrifice  the  knight. 

On  23  December  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  made 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  speeches.  It  was  simply 
a  statement  of  facts,  pointed  with  an  impartial  contempt 
for  persons  and  things  as  they  are.  He  said  that  ele- 
mentary education  in  Great  Britain  would  never  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition  till  the  standard  of  age  was 
raised.  "The  English  boy  turned  out  of  the  elementary 
school  at  eleven  was  not  fit  to  receive  that  higher  techni- 
cal education  which  developed  the  Swiss  boy  into  the 
admirable  workman  that  he  was."  Then  he  asked  why 
the  age  was  not  raised,  and  answered  himself  by  saying 
that  it  was  not  raised  and  was  not  likely  to  be  raised 
for  these  reasons  :  "  The  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocratic 
party  which  held  its  position  by  the  will  and  favour 
of  the  imperfectly  educated  democracy.  (Laughter.) 
Which  of  these  two  parties  could  be  expected  to  move 
in  the  matter  ?  The  Government  party  would  not 
because  the  members  of  the  Government  were  selected 
from  a  class  that  was  not  entirely  concerned  with  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  higher  education  for  the 
people.  They  held  the  opinion  that  there  were  certain 
functions  which  had  to  be  performed  in  the  modern  life 
of  civilised  communities  which  were  much  best  per- 
formed by  people  who  were  ignorant."  This  con- 
temptuous criticism  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  true. 

Sir  John  Gorst  did  not  stop  here.    He  went  on  to 


ask  why  the  democracy  would  not  move  in  the  matter  ? 
"Because  it  was  imperfectly  instructed  and  the  result 
of  imperfect  intelligence  was  that  people  gave  undue 
weight  to  the  present  and  did  not  give  sufficient  weight 
to  the  future."  And  then  came  the  best  of  his  criticism. 
"  How  could  the  Government,  the  sort  of  Government 
we  had  in  this  country,  stir  in  order  to  give  people  what 
they  did  not  want  ?  In  order  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  democracy  they  had  to  give  people  not  what  they 
most  urgently  needed,  but  what  they  asked  for  and 
what  they  wanted."  This  is  exactly  the  criticism  of 
popular  government  which  Carlyle  formulated  fifty  years 
ago,  but  unpalatable  truths  are  of  slow  acceptance, 
and  even  now  Sir  John  Gorst  is  as  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  on 
Pensions  for  the  year  ending  30  June,  1897,  affords 
material  for  a  terrible  jeremiad  on  the  corruption  of 
popular  government.  The  amount  disbursed  during 
the  year  was,  in  round  figures,  ^28, 000,000  sterling. 
As  the  years  increase  since  the  termination  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  number  of  pensioners  also  increases.  There 
are  now  in  round  numbers  1,000,000  pensioners,  and 
the  number  is  certain  to  grow  largely  in  the  future,  for 
there  are  still  200,000  pension  claims  awaiting  adju- 
dication. According  to  past  experience,  we  may 
anticipate  that  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  these 
claims  will  be  admitted,  and  the  annual  pension  list  will 
then  reach  ^30, 000,000  sterling.  The  curious  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Southerners  do  not  seem  to  object 
to  being  taxed  in  order  to  reward  their  conquerors. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  they  feel  that,  had  they 
conquered,  they  would  have  shown  themselves  even 
less  scrupulous.  The  historians  of  the  future  will  say, 
we  think,  that  public  morality  was  never  at  so  low  an 
ebb  as  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
yet  that  country  advances  in  prosperity  and  power  by 
"  leaps  and  bounds,"  which  is  proof  sufficient  that  the 
private  morality  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  public  morality 
is  low.  Yet  Americans  go  about  praising  their  form 
of  Government. 

English  journals  seem  all  to  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  a  letter  which  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  published 
from  an  American  named  Ballaine,  who  styles  himself 
Adjutant-General,  and  lives  in  Washington  State.  Mr. 
Stead's  book  on  America  made  Mr.  Ballaine  very  angry, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  "Daily  Chronicle "  apparently  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Stead  knows  nothing  of  America  (which 
scarcely  requires  to  be  proved),  and  that  all  good 
Americans  cherish  an  undying  hatred  for  England  and 
its  governing  class.  The  "Chronicle"  meekly  turns 
the  other  cheek  to  Mr.  Ballaine's  unmannerly  cuffs,  and 
the  London  papers  in  general,  with  the  honourable  ex- 
ception of  the  "  St.  James's  Gazette  "  and  the  "  Financial 
News,"  try  to  follow  the  "Chronicle's"  lead.  The 
"  St.  James's  Gazette  "  and  the  "  Financial  News  "  hint 
pretty  plainly  that  the  Americans  dislike  England  be- 
cause they  owe  England  money,  but  this  explanation  too 
is  inadequate.  And  yet  Mr.  Ballaine's  letter  only  needs 
to  be  read  with  an  open  mind  to  furnish  its  own  expla- 
nation. Mr.  Ballaine  hates  New  York  as  much  as  he 
hates  London.  He  detests  its  corruption,  and  ascribes 
its  foulness — of  course  falsely — to  its  large  foreign 
population.  He  loathes  the  New  York  "  mothers  who 
sell  their  daughters  to  titled  libertines."  This  could 
have  been  written  by  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  merely 
shows  that  an  American  Puritan  is  just  as  irrational  as 
an  English  Puritan.  Unfortunately  the  United  States 
possesses  a  larger  number  of  Puritans  than  England, 
and  the  "Praise  God  Barebones "  type  is  more  in 
evidence  there  than  here.  It  is  amusing  to  note  how 
near  rigid  righteousness  is  to  "  undying  hatred." 

The  Indian  medical,  law,  and  civil  service  students 
whom  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  drew  together  on  Tuesday 
from  Bayswater  to  Bloomsbury  might  have  been  better 
employed  that  afternoon  than  in  talking  unmitigated 
rubbish  about  British  rule  in  India.  We  have  no  wish 
to  deny  that  the  defects  of  our  rule  in  India  are  grave 
and  many  ;  but  the  resolutions  passed  at  Bloomsbury 
are  not  creditable  to  the  common-sense,  and  are  indeed 
scarcely  compatible  with  belief  in  the  sanity,  of  those 
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who  proposed  or  adopted  them.  The  best  friends  of 
India  in  this  country — they  are  not  so  very  many — can 
but  deplore  this  last  exhibition  of  Indian  silliness.  It  is 
just  the  constant  use  of  this  kind  of  blatant,  unpractical 
nonsense  by  some  of  their  number,  which  discredits 
educated  Indians  in  British  eyes.  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  who  presumably  understands  his  Great 
Britain,  should  have  known  better  than  to  lend  his 
name  and  countenance  to  the  Baboos  of  Bloomsbury. 
Sir  William  Wedderburn  and  Mr.  Caine  did  well  to 
keep  out  of  their  way.  What,  for  example,  would  they 
have  had  to  say  to  the  proposal  that  the  entire  civil  and 
military  establishment  in  India  should  be  paid  by  the 
British  taxpayer?  Is  India  to  enjoy  the  security,  the 
education,  and  the  leading-  of  British  rule,  and  to  con- 
tribute nothing-  whatever  to  the  cost  of  its  emancipation 
from  long  ag-es  of  gloom  and  misery?  Is  the  physician 
not  only  to  heal  the  sick,  but  to  find  the  whole  cost  of 
the  medicine,  and  finally  to  give  a  fee  to  the  patient  ? 

We  see  the  Liberal  Press  (and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  much  of  the  Conservative  Press)  in  England 
endeavouring  at  a  very  critical  moment  to  secure  for 
India  the  continued  freedom  of  its  own  Press  ;  when 
up  jumps  at  Bloomsbury  a  preposterous  Mr.  Mullick, 
and,  amid  cries  of  "  Down  with  it  !  "  denounces  our 
Government  in  India  as  the  common  enemy  of  all 
natives  of  that  country,  and  threatens  us  with  another 
America  in  India,  andanother Boston  Harbourin  Bombay. 
"  Childish  rubbish,"  it  will  of  course  be  said.  And  so  it 
is — in  Bloomsbury.  But  translated  and  circulated  in 
the  Indian  Press,  as  it  will  be,  it  may  have  quite  another 
quality.  So  cholera  germs,  though  harmless  and  un- 
fruitful in  our  colder  climate,  expand  in  the  heated, 
congenial,  and  insanitary  Indian  atmosphere  till  they 
become  fertile  centres  of  epidemic.  It  is  precisely  this 
employment  of  purulent  blatherskite  by  Indians  writing 
in  their  own  country  which  gives  countenance  to  those 
who  desire  to  shackle  the  Indian  Press.  That  any 
Indians,  in  Bloomsbury  or  out  of  it,  should  have  chosen 
this  particular  moment  to  indulge  in  it  is  proof  that 
they  are  more  anxious  to  give  vent  to  their  own  spleen 
than  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  countrymen  in 
India. 

We  have  been  surprised  by  a  leading  article  in  the 
"  Field  "  of  last  week.  The  authority  of  our  contem- 
porary on  all  matters  of  sport  and  amusement  stands 
so  high  that  we  cannot  but  criticise  its  latest  pro- 
nouncement. In  a  recent  case  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  declared  outright  that, 
at  the  corner  of  Peter  Robinson's  shop,  where  a  collision 
had  taken  place,  "no  man's  life  was  safe  owing  to 
the  conduct  of  the  omnibus  drivers."  This  dictum, 
which  only  shows  Mr.  Kerr's  knowledge  of  London 
streets,  is  criticised  most  harshly  and  most  unjustly  by 
the  "Field."  It  says  that  Mr.  Kerr's  words  must  be 
regarded  "  as  a  very  serious  reflection  upon  a  class  of 
men  who  must  be  reckoned  as  the  very  best  coachmen 
in  the  streets  of  London.  They  perhaps  more  than  any- 
body else  know  the  value  of  give  and  take  in  the 
traffic."  This  extraordinary  and  irrational  eulogy 
forces  us  to  ask  why  the  drivers  of  the  heaviest  and 
strongest  vehicles  know  better  than  any  one  else  the 
value  of  give  and  Hike.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  omnibus  drivers  continually  presume 
on  the  weight  and  strength  of  their  vehicles  and  push 
light  traps  and  carriages  to  the  kerb  or  lamp-post 
defences. 

The  overwhelming  vote  of  the  members  of  the  allied 
trade  unions  against  the  terms  of  settlement  proposed 
by  the  Kmployers'  Federation  seemed  at  first  to  negative 
all  hope  of  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  Engineering 
dispute.  But  there  are  signs  that  a  compromise  may 
still  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  suggested  in  the 
"Shipping  World."  The  proposals  are  briefly  that 
piecework  under  proper  safeguards  shall  not  be  opposed 
by  the  unions,  that  the  latter  shall  assist  the  employers 
to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  and  the  most  satis- 
factory results  from  machinery,  that  there  shall  be  no 
strikes  or  lock-outs  until  differences  with  respect  to 
machinery  and  workshop  management  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Central  Executives  of  the  unions  and  the 


Federation,  that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  matter 
of  overtime,  and  the  hours  question  shall  be  referred  to 
a  committee,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  men  shall  be 
allowed  to  return  to  work  and  the  London  strike  notices 
shall  be  withdrawn.  Sir  Christopher  Furncss,  the 
Radical  candidate  for  Sir  Frank  Lockwood's  vacant 
seat,  and  an  important  member  of  the  Federation  in  the 
North,  has  expressed  his  approval  of  these  terms,  and 
with  the  York  election  imminent  it  may  be  expected 
that  he  will  use  his  influence  to  persuade  the  Employers' 
Federation  to  adopt  them.  As  the  men  also  seem  dis- 
posed to  agree  to  the  suggested  compromise,  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock  may  still 
be  found. 

The  candidature  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  for  the 
seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Frank  Lockwood 
forbodes  the  loss  of  a  vote  to  the  Opposition.  We 
trust  that  the  event  will  bring  happiness  to  the  Ministry. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  one  of  the  very  few  men 
whom  we  should  like  to  see  again  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  if  the  Engineering  dispute  is  not  settled 
before  the  date  of  the  election,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  will  be  returned. 

The  trouble  in  the  Far  East  has  had  one  good  result  : 
it  has  markedly  lessened  the  tension  between  France 
and  England  on  the  Niger.  There  has  not  been  for 
months  past  any  real  difficulty  at  headquarters  ;  it  was 
the  hot-heads  on  the  spot,  and  their  Boulevard  following, 
whom  M.  Ffanotaux  could  not  run  the  risk  of  offending 
by  ordering  a  retirement  from  Boussa,  a  spot  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  occupied,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  occupied  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office.  Now  that  the  attention  of 
the  over-eager  patriots  is  directed  elsewhere  we  may 
hear  any  day  of  the  definite  settlement  of  all  points  in 
dispute. 

The  following  is,  we  believe,  the  outline  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  Lagos  Hinterland  will  be  defined  simply  by 
the  prolongation  northward  to  the  Niger  of  the  present 
Lagos-Dahomey  frontier.  France  will  thus  get  Say 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  river  downwards  for  about  a 
hundred  kilometres  to  a  point  between  Bikini  and 
Kampa.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  Boussa 
and  Nikki  restored  to  her,  and  will  be  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  Saki  and  Kishi,  Ilesha  and  Berehere,  and 
all  the  other  unimportant  points  about  which  the 
evening  papers  have  been  making-  so  much  fuss  during 
the  week.  It  is  a  fair  and  just  settlement,  ensuring  to 
us  the  undisputed  possession  of  all  we  require  for  the 
development  of  our  splendid  Niger-Benue  Empire, 
while  France  will  be  able  to  direct  her  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  smashing  of  Samory,  her  only  really  dan- 
gerous enemy  in  West  Africa. 

The  occupation  of  Kassala,  by  Colonel  Parsons,  on 
behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  went  off  accord- 
ing to  programme  on  Christmas  Day.  The  inter- 
esting points  to  note  are  the  reports  as  to  the  rich  and 
fertile  country  between  Kassala  and  Massowa,  and  the 
fact  that  the  native  troops  on  being  transferred  from 
Italy  to  Egypt  promptly  celebrated  their  new  command 
by  starting  off  under  Colonel  Parsons  and  inflicting  a 
thorough  defeat  on  the  local  Dervishes  who  occupied  a 
strong  post  on  the  Atbara  river.  Kassala  is  within 
striking-  distance  of  Khartoum,  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  final  advance,  we  should  not  wonder  if 
the  really  decisive  blow  were  to  be  struck  from  that 
point  and  not  from  Berber.  There  is  evidently  plenty 
of  good  fighting  material  in  the  district  from  which 
probably  a  couple  of  additional  battalions  could  be  raised 
for  the  Egyptian  army,  and  if  Imperial  troops  are  to  be 
brought  from  India,  the  advance  by  Massovva-Kassala- 
Khartoum  would  be  in- every  way  preferable  to  that  by 
Suakim  and  Berber. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  ruin  the  Compensation 
Act  is  to  bring  upon  manufacturers.  But  the  insurance 
companies,  we  are  pleased  to  find,  take  a  far  more 
cheerful  view  ;  and  they  are  as  likely  to  know  as  any. 
Only  the  other  day  a  leading  office  proposed  to  insure 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-known  firms  in  the  West 
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Riding  of  Yorkshire  against  all  claims  under  the  Com- 
pensation Act  at  the  rate  of  sevenpence  for  every 
hundred  pounds  paid  in  wages.  In  this  particular  case 
the  Act  will  lay  upon  the  manufacturers,  whose  annual 
wages  bill  comes  to  some  ,£30,000,  an  extra  annual 
charge  of  about  ten  pounds.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  any  firm  which  is  going  to  be  ruined  by  such  an 
extra  strain  must  be  already  so  far  over  the  verge  that 
this  or  any  other  Act  can  precipitate  its  fall  by  at  most 
but  a  very  few  moments. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  urged  that  actuaries  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  less  preventive  care  likely  to  be 
taken  by  mill-owners,  when  they  know  that  by  insuring 
they  have  made  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  their 
pockets  whether  accidents  are  few  or  many.  We 
should  think  it  very  unlikely  that  insurance  companies 
do  not  take  this  into  consideration  ;  but  either  way,  the 
answer  is  ready.  The  companies,  in  their  own  interest, 
see  that  every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
accidents.  Before  settling  the  contract,  they  send  an 
expert  to  go  over  the  works  and  point  out  to  the  owner 
anything  further  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
prevention.  Thus  suggestions  are  made  that  could 
never  occur  to  the  owner,  however  honestly  anxious  to 
minimise  danger.  He  has  to  choose  between  adopting 
the  proposed  precaution  or  paying  a  higher  premium  ; 
and,  assuming  him  to  care  for  nothing  but  his  own 
pocket,  he  still  sees  that  the  immediate  outlay  required 
by  increased  safeguards  will  cost  him  less  than  the 
increased  annual  expense  of  a  higher  premium.  So  he 
acts  on  the  expert's  suggestions,  and  so,  far  from  less, 
more,  care  is  taken  than  formerly  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vention. 

The  Arton  trial  is  not  the  only  reminder  we  have  had 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  From  a  meeting  held  in  Paris 
on  Tuesday  we  learn  that  the  reconstructed  Panama 
Company  is  still  in  existence  and  is  attempting  to  drag 
something  out  of  the  gulf  where  so  many  millions  were 
lost.  Some  three  thousand  men  are  at  work  on  the 
Canal,  and  a  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  which  it  is 
hoped  that  the  undertaking  will  one  day  be  completed. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  hopeless  to  appeal  either  to  the 
French  people  or  the  French  Government  for  the  neces- 
sary money,  but  the  idea  is  to  push  the  work  forward  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  United  States  that  it  will 
be  a  better  bargain  to  take  over  the  Company  as  a 
going  concern  than  to  make  an  altogether  fresh  venture 
in  Nicaragua.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  who  by  his  severe 
criticism  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  prove  the 
hopelessness  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  original  scheme,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  a  commission  to  report  on 
the  new  one,  and  if  his  decision  is  favourable,  Panama 
ma}'  one  day  cease  to  be  a  means  of  reproach  to  France, 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  once  called 
le  grand  Fran^ais. 

A  memorandum  compiled  by  the  German  Admiralty 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Reichstag  concerning  the 
growth  of  German  commerce  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity for  an  increase  in  the  German  navy,  seems  to  have 
convinced  the  great  economists  of  Printing  House 
Square  of  two  things.  On  the  one  hand,  the  "  Times" 
congratulates  Great  Britain  on  selling  more  to  Germany 
than  she  buys  from  Germany  ;  on  the  other,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  German  maritime  commerce  amounts 
to  no  more  than  ^150,000,000  per  annum,  and  does  not 
warrant  the  expenditure  of ^7,000,000  a  year  on  the  navy. 
Now,  any  document  which  seeks  to  prove  that  Germany 
buys  more  of  us  than  she  sells  to  us  stamps  itself  at 
once  as  worthless.  The  "Times"  summary  of  the 
document  was  followed  by  a  letter  showing  that  British 
imports  for  1897  have  exceeded  exports  by  ^200,000,000. 
That  at  least  is  instructive.  What  the  figures  given  in 
the  German  statement  really  prove,  if  they  prove  any- 
thing, is  that  whilst  German  trade  throughout  the 
world  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  England 
4t  is  either  falling  or  practically  stationary.  If  we 
bought  less  than  usual  of  Germany  in  1896,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  explanation  might  be  found 
partly  in  the  cancelling  of  British  orders  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  Emperor's  telegram  to  President  Kruger. 
As  for  the  question  of  a  big  German  navy,  one  thing  is 


certain.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  German  mari- 
time commerce  will,  before  the  new  century  is  many 
years  old,  be  worth  not  _£i  50,000,000  but  ^300, 000,000. 

The  tone  of  the  "Times"  article  upon  the  decision 
as  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Canadian 
sealers  by  the  United  States  is  a  marked  improvement 
on  that  of  its  former  utterances  on  the  Behring  Sea 
controversy.  But  it  shows  the  same  lack  of  exact 
knowledge  on  fundamental  points.  It  assures  us  that 
"  Canadian  or  any  other  sealers  have  a  perfect  right 
to  kill  as  many  seals  as  they  can  so  long  as  they  do  not 
approach  the  coast  within  what  international  usage 
recognises  as  territorial  waters."  But  "international 
usage "  and  its  limitations  of  territorial  waters  were 
set  aside  by  the  Paris  Award,  a  fact  which  the  "  Times" 
never  seems  to  have  realised.  The  amount  of  compen- 
sation upon  which  the  judges  have  agreed  is  fair,  the 
Canadian  claims  having  been  exaggerated  to  allow  of 
reduction.  Congress  will  now  no  doubt  promptly- 
pass  the  necessary  appropriation,  although  the  Senate 
refused  to  agree  to  the  same  amount  when  asked  by 
President  Cleveland.  To  refuse  payment  now  would 
be  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  The  rejection  of  the  former 
appropriation  was  not  a  refusal  by  the  Senate  to  pay 
compensation,  but  a  refusal  to  accept  an  informal 
estimate  of  the  amount. 

The  difficulty  which  Crete  found  in  managing  her 
affairs  in  a  Home  Rule  sort  of  way  was  scarcely  greater 
than  that  which  -the  Powers  are  experiencing  in  find- 
ing a  Governor.  At  one  time  they  seemed  to  be 
agreed  upon  Colonel  Schaffer,  who  might  have  governed 
satisfactorily.  Then  M.  Bozo  Petrovitch  was  pro- 
posed ;  but  it  was  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  his 
ignorance  of  the  Turkish  tongue  and  of  the  Greek  was 
insufficiently  atoned  for  by  his  general  ability  and  high 
character.  Now  Prince  George  himself  is  the  candidate. 
His  nomination  by  Russia  has  been  coldly  received  by 
the  Ambassadors,  and  this  is  on  a  par  with  the  cus- 
tomary futile  proceedings  of  the  great  European  Concert. 
Whether  it  be  Prince  George  or  M.  Bozo  Petrovitch 
matters  little  :  what  is  wanted  at  once  is  some  Governor 
nominated  by  the  Powers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  voluminous  special  report  which  Mr.  Byron  Brenan, 
has  made  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  trade  of  Japan. 
It  is  a  lucid  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  position 
which  British  commerce  has  to  face  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Mikado,  and  it  is  peculiarly  apposite,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  Japan  looks  for  her  future  markets 
largely  in  China.  Japanese  ambition  is  as  great  in  a 
commercial  as  in  a  military  and  naval  sense.  The 
moral  of  Mr.  Brenan's  report  is  that  Japan  is  still  in  a 
state  of  transition  commercially.  She  has  realised  to 
the  full  that  she  can  never  hope  to  become  great 
through  agriculture,  and  has  bent  all  her  energies  to 
industrial  development.  The  Government  spares  no 
pains  to  assist  her  in  this  direction.  If  the  Japanese 
fail  to  attain  a  high  position  among  the  traders  of  the 
world,  the  fault  will  be  that  of  the  people,  not  of  the 
authorities. 

What  Japan  is  really  doing  (the  serious  business  of 
the  moment  as  we  read  Mr.  Brenan's  words)  is  to 
prepare  strenuously  for  the  future.  Japanese  imports 
have  developed  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  her  exports.  She  has  been  buying  raw 
material  and  machinery.  Her  rich  coal  deposits  will 
prove  an  incalculable  boon  when  her  business  is  in  full 
swing.  For  the  moment  she  is  in  the  position  of  a  man 
recently  started  in  trade.  When  her  plans  are  fully 
developed,  we  may  expect  to  see  her  exports  go  ahead 
more  rapidly  than  her  imports.  In  the  increase  of  her 
trade  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years,  Great 
Britain  has  enjoyed  the  major  share.  So  far  therefore 
the  record  for  us  is  satisfactory.  But  Mr.  Brenan  finds 
plain  speaking  to  the  British  manufacturer  necessary. 
His  report  points  again  and  again  to  the  now  familiar 
conclusion  that  the  German  is  active  where  the  Briton 
lets  things  drift.  Mr.  Brenan  seems  to  us  to  make  out 
a  strong  case  for  the  appointment  of  a  commercial 
attach^  to  the  British  Legation  in  Tokio. 
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FRANCE  AND  JAPAN  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

WE  do  not  remember  a  crisis  in  which  the  Press 
devoted  to  the  support  of  a  powerful  Govern- 
ment displayed  so  much  anxiety,  so  much  uneasiness 
even,  in  asking  whether  that  Government  could  be 
trusted  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the 
Far  East.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  opinion  is  abroad, 
and  nowhere  is  it  more  persistent  than  among  Con- 
servatives, that  our  Foreign  Secretary  is  lethargic, 
that  he  regards  the  most  urgent  foreign  affairs,  to  use 
his  own  unhappy  phrase,  as  a  "plague,"  and  that  his 
only  desire  is  to  be  left  alone  to  cultivate  chemistry 
and  the  domestic  virtues  at  Hatfield.  We  prefer  to 
believe  that  Lord  Salisbury  assumes  the  mask  of  silence 
and  indifference  in  order  the  better  to  mature  his  plans 
for  firm  and  decisive  action  in  concert  with  our  allies  at 
the  right  moment. 

What,  then,  is  the  situation  that  gives  us  some  hope 
for  a  favourable  development  of  events  in  the  East,  if 
only  our  statesmen  will  stoutly  face  the  facts  ?  Russia, 
after  having  as  she  hoped  "chloroformed"  France  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  one-sided  alliance,  has  arranged 
with  Germany  for  the  partition  of  certain  territories  in 
the  north  of  China,  with  the  object  of  debarring  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Japan  from  any  share  of  the  spoil. 
Russia  and  Germany  seem  to  have  agreed  on  a  "  deal  " 
by  which  they  hope  to  "  block  out  "  the  three  Powers — ■ 
indeed  we  might  include  a  fourth,  the  United  States — 
whose  interests  are  paramount.  However,  none  of  the 
Powers  affected  has  allowed  itself  to  be  hoodwinked. 
The  French  have  quickly  gone  to  the  heart  of  the 
question.  A  well-informed  London  correspondent, 
"who  is  known  to  speak  for  the  French  Embassy 
here,  lost  no  time  in  pointing  out  that  French  and 
English  interests  were  identical  in  this  crisis,  and 
that  England,  although  "the  most  redoubtable  of 
rivals,"  was  to  be  distinguished  from  Germany  and 
Russia  in  that  she  had  "  never  pursued  an  ex- 
clusive commercial  policy  in  her  colonies,"  whereas 
the  policy  of  Germany  and  Russia  was  in  all  cases 
*'  exclusive,  illiberal,  and  protectionist."  M.  Clemenceau 
and  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac — free-lances  representing  the 
opposite  poles  of  independent  Opposition  in  France — 
have  expressed  the  same  views  in  language  naturally 
more  vigorous  and  direct.  The  Franco-Russian  accord, 
writes  M.  de  Cassagnac,  has  worked  all  in  favour  of 
Russia,  who  does  what  she  pleases  and  never  agrees 
to  what  France  wishes  to  do.  France  helped  Russia 
to  beat  off  Japan  when  that  Power  threatened  to 
make  an  end  of  China.  "But  now  Russia  takes  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  Germans  seize  Kiao  Chiao.  Well,  and 
we — where  do  we  come  in  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  holding 
the  candle  to  Russia  ?  Russia  had  promised  to  do 
nothing  without  us,  and  now,  lo  and  behold  !  she  is 
beginning  the  carving-up  of  China  in  company  with  our 
most  deadly  enemy."  As  for  Japan,  she  masses  her 
fleets  and  maintains  a  more  than  Oriental  taciturnity 
while  waiting  for  events.  But  the  calculated  indiscre- 
tion of  her  Ambassador  in  Paris  in  talking  with  a  corre- 
pondent  has  lifted  a  corner  of  the  veil.  Japan's  relations 
are,  he  says,  of  course  "most  friendly  "  with  Russia, 
but  "should  any  difficulty  arise,  the  exceedingly  friendly 
terms  on  which  we  are  with  France  would  assure  us  her 
mediation."  Asked  further  if  Japan  would  evacuate 
Wei  Hai  Wei  as  soon  as,  with  Russia's  assistance, 
China  has  paid  the  indemnity,  Mr.  Kurino  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  remarked,  "  Who  can  foretell  what 
course  events  may  take  between  now  and  then?"  In 
other  words,  the  evacuation  would  depend,  not  on  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity,  but  on  the  political  situation 
in  North  China. 

When  we  consider  all  this,  is  it  necessary  to  point 
out  what  an  opportunity  for  effective  alliance  England 
has  if  only  her  statesmen  possess  a  little  foresight  ? 
But  let  us  not  follow  the  uncouth  tactics  of  Kaiser 
William  and  Tsar  Nicholas,  who  appear  to  fancy  that 
they  have  nothing  tougher  than  another  Poland  to 
partition.  It  is  true  that  the  venerable  tub  which 
carries  CaDsar's  brother  and  his  fortunes  has  safely 
reached  Gibraltar— occupying  something  like  twice  the 
proper  time  on  the  journey— and  that,  if  all  goes  well, 
the  "mailed  fist"  will  be  within  striking  distance  in  a 
month  or  two  ;  but  a  couple  of  modern  cruisers  flying 


the  English  or  the  Japanese  flag  could  give  a  good 
account  of  the  Witless  William's  old  iron.  Nor  is  the 
position  of  Russia  much  better.  Her  calculations  were 
based  not  on  her  own  strength,  but  on  the  timidity  and 
vacillation  of  England,  and  England  has  only  to  form 
in  line  with  her  natural  allies — France  and  Japan — to  end 
all  danger.  No  blow  will  be  struck,  for  none  is  needed. 
On  land  10,000  men  may  be  just  half  as  good  as 
20,000,  but  on  the  sea  superiority  means  supremacy,  for 
the  inferior  force  ceases  to  have  an  effective  existence. 
Japan,  who  has  just  added  to  her  fleet  the  two  finest 
fighting  machines  of  their  tonnage  in  the  world,  is 
well  aware  of  this.  Russia,  she  knows,  wishes  to  crush 
her  before  she  is  full  grown.  Conscious  of  the  emer- 
gency, Japan  has  resigned  her  claims  to  Hawaii,  and 
is  ready  to  face  her  antagonists  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle.  The  struggle  would  be  desperate  and  doubt- 
ful in  issue,  but  it  is  to  the  interest  of  civilisation  that 
there  should  be  no  conflict.  Let  England  and  France 
decide  this  in  union.  Petty  rivalries  on  African  rivers  sink 
into  insignificance  beside  the  vast  interests  involved  in 
East  Asia.  If  we  were  to  point  to  trade  alone  we  might 
notice  that  our  trade  with  Japan  has,  in  recent  years, 
grown  from  $48,000,000  to  $283,000,000,  and  that  it  is 
still  capable  of  almost  indefinite  development.  Our 
Chinese  trade  is  enormous,  and  might  be  doubled  and 
trebled  if  China  remained  independent.  If  she  becomes 
subject  to  Germany  and  Russia  this  trade  will  disappear. 
Our  opportunity  has  come  :  our  allies  are  ready  ;  will 
Lord  Salisbury  prove  himself  equal  to  the  occasion  ? 

THE  COST  AND  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  OUR 
ARMY.— II. 

A RICH  Venetian  once  kept  at  his  palace  by  the 
Grand  Canal  a  set  of  carriages  and  a  stableful  of 
horses.  When  he  found  that  this  part  of  his  establish- 
ment absorbed  a  large  portion  of  his  income,  he  consulted 
one  after  another  the  best  experts  on  the  management 
of  horses  and  stables,  at  the  same  time  employing  a 
firm  of  accountants  of  the  highest  standing  to  check 
the  accounts.  The  establishment  improved  wonder- 
fully, but  the  expenditure  remained  high.  At  last  a 
candid  friend  was  asked  the  question  whether  he  thought 
the  establishment  efficient  and  economical  and  whether 
he  would  go  over  the  accounts.  His  reply  was,  "  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  servants  are  honest  and 
careful,  but  I  cannot  see  what  you  want  in  Venice  with 
all  these  horses  and  carriages  when  the  only  vehicles 
you  use  are  your  gondolas.  Would  it  not  be  more 
useful  to  keep  the  horses  and  carriages  at  Padua,  where 
there  are  roads  upon  which  you  can  ride  and  drive  ?  " 
"  At  Padua,"  replied  the  proprietor,  "  I  have  already  as 
many  horses  and  carriages  as  I  have  here." 

I  do  not  by  this  story  wish  to  suggest  that  military 
forces  in  Great  Britain  are  as  useless  as  horses  in 
Venice.  I  wish  rather  to  press  the  more  obvious  moral 
that  before  we  can  judge  whether  we  spend  too  much  or 
too  little  on  the  army  we  must  get  to  know  what  the 
army  is  for.  Experience  proves  that  "  small  wars"  are 
a  constantly-recurring  necessity  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  merely  for  the  sake  of  small  wars  it  would  be 
absurd  to  keep  up  the  regular  army,  the  reserve,  the 
militia,  and  the  volunteers,  which  cost  between  them  as 
much  as  the  whole  British  navy.  I  doubt  whether 
there  has  ever  been  a  small  war  which  the  Admiralty,  if 
instructed  to  do  so,  could  not  have  settled  with  its  own 
corps  of  marines.  Indian  wars,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  fought  by  the  Indian  army  and  cost  the  British  tax- 
payer nothing. 

The  army  is  kept  up,  not  for  small  wars,  which  how- 
ever inevitable  merely  give  it  minor  and  incidental  occu- 
pation, but  for  a  great  war.  What  then  is  the  part 
which,  according  to  reasonable  probability,  a  British 
army  would  have  to  play  in  a  great  war  ?  The  question 
may  be  easy  to  answer,  it  may  be  difficult  to  answer, 
it  may  lead  to  a  very  troublesome  inquiry  :  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  how,  if  it  is  passed  over, 
there  is  any  means  of  getting  a  true  answer  to  the 
questions  which  every  one  is  now  asking,  whether  the 
army  is  the  sort  of  army  that  the  nation  requires,  and 
whether  too  much  money  is  not  spent  on  it.  To  the 
common-sense  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues 
statesmanship  seems  to  consist  in  shirking  the  funda- 
mental question.  To  my  humbler  common-sense,  states- 
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manship  appears  to  consist  in  finding  the  answer.  I 
drew  in  a  former  paper  a  sketch  of  a  great  war  as  I 
believe  such  a  war  would  be  if  properly  conducted  by  a 
British  Government;  the  part  played  by  the  army  consist- 
ing in  attacks  upon  the  enemy's  territory  after  the 
assured  victory  of  the  navy.  Of  course  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  war  some  military  force,  either  the  marines 
or  fragments  of  the  army,  must  garrison  the  naval  bases 
against  passing  light  attacks — the  Colonies,  for  instance, 
must  defend  themselves  against  such  attacks,  and  India 
must  be  protected  by  the  Indian  army.  In  the  current 
discussions,  however,  mention  is  always  made  of  an 
invasion  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  agreed  by  every- 
body that  with  regard  to  invasion  there  are  two  kinds  of 
possible  action — that  of  the  navy,  which  if  successful 
would  prevent  it,  and  that  of  the  army,  which  would 
consist  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  a  force  after  it  had 
effected  a  landing.  Unless  and  until  the  fleet  had  failed 
in  its  preventive  mission  the  army  could  have  no  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  its  powers. 

At  this  moment  nobody  seems  to  know  whether  the 
navy  can  or  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  prevent  a  foreign 
army  from  landing  in  England.  The  Government  is  in 
two  minds  on  the  subject,  and  appears  to  be  quite  con^ 
tent  with  both  its  opinions.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
declared  (1896)  that  all  the  national  preparations  for 
war  were  to  be  based  on  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
"  the  maintenance  of  sea  supremacy."  So  long  as  the 
British  navy  has  the  assured  superiority  which  this  con- 
ception implies,  the  landing  of  any  body  of  troops  but 
a  few  raiders  is  out  of  the  question.  However,  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said  (9  December,  1897),  "  The 
military  authorities  have  long  since  laid  it  down,  and 
successive  Governments  have  accepted  their  finding, 
that  three  army  corps  must  be  available  to  cover  the 
ground  which,  were  any  invasion  to  take  place,  would 
be  the  probable  scene  of  it."  I  suppose  the  military 
authorities  "laid  down "  their  view  years  ago,  before 
the  public  mind  was  aroused  to  the  true  meaning  of 
defence  by  a  navy,  while  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  took 
his  view  from  the  Admiralty  after  that  body  had  been 
roused  to  a  mild  sense  of  its  duty.  The  three  army 
corps  are  to  resist  invasion  during  the  first  phase  of  war 
before  the  fight  for  the  command  of  the  sea  is  decided, 
because  invasion  during  the  second  phase  would  imply  the 
total  defeat  of  the  navy,  in  which  case  three  army  corps 
would  be  helpless  and  ten  army  corps  might  fail  to  avert 
ruin.  Invasion  in  the  first  stage  of  a  war  could  only  be 
invasion  by  surprise.  Surprise  should  be  possible  only 
within  the  first  few  days,  but  the  three  army  corps  (of 
which  full  details  were  published  two  or  three  years  ago) 
cannot  possibly  be  mobilised  in  a  week.  They  are  there- 
fore not  available  in  the  only  case  for  which  they  can  be 
wanted. 

The  disagreement  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  appears  to  be  absolute.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  words,  already  referred  to,  had  been  care- 
fully chosen  and  were  delivered  as  an  authoritative 
utterance.  He  said:  "The  maintenance  of  sea  supremacy 
has  been  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  system  of  Imperial 
defence  against  attack  from  over  the  sea.  This  is  the 
determining  factor  in  shaping  the  whole  of  the  defensive 
policy  of  the  Empire,  and  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
Admiralty,  who  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  all  British  territory  abroad  against  organized 

invasion  from  the  sea  In  no  case  could  a 

greater  force  than  a  few  thousand  men  be  collected 
and  conveyed  without  such  arrangements  and  prepara- 
tions as  would  bring  the  operations  under  the  category 
of  those  which  the  navy  has  undertaken  to  prevent." 
The  Admiralty  guarantees  to  protect  from  attack  over 
sea  all  British  territory  "abroad,"  and  the  Government 
is  satisfied  that  that  guarantee  renders  impossible  the 
landing  of  a  greater  force  than  a  few  thousand  men. 
How  is  it  that  the  British  Islands  were  not  included  in 
this  guarantee  ?  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Admiralty  can  defend  the  enormous  coast-line  of  the 
British  possessions  abroad  and  yet  could  not  extend  its 
guarantee  to  the  coast-line  of  these  islands.  But  if  the 
word  "abroad"  had  been  left  out  the  War  Office  would 
have  found  its  occupation,  if  not  gone,  certainly  limited 
and  reduced.  I  infer  that  the  word  "  abroad"  was  in- 
serted at  the  request  of  the  War  Office  by  way  of 
reprieve  for  its  theory  of  three  army  corps. 


Is  there  any  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  direct- 
ing organ  of  the  national  energies  for  war,  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  which  all  other  efficiency  for  war  depends,  is  out 
of  gear  ?  The  organ  is  made  up  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  War  Office,  and  at  present  the  joint 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  is  dislocated 
and  the  Cabinet  is  unable  to  set  it.  No  amount  of 
attention  to  army  estimates  or  to  schemes  for  improving 
the  army  can  possibly  produce  the  efficiency  required,  or 
any  but  an  illusory  economy,  until  the  proper  means 
have  been  taken  to  cure  the  governing  body  of  this  fatal 
defect.  It  is  well  known  to  physiologists  that  an 
animal  can  live  for  a  short  time  if  the  cerebellum  or 
back  lobe  of  the  brain  is  removed.  In  that  case  the 
limbs  are  not  immediately  or  directly  affected,  but  each  of 
them  becomes  independent  and  moves  without  regard 
to  the  others.  The  animal,  though  all  its  limbs  are 
sound  and  move  energetically  enough,  cannot  walk,  for 
it  has  no  means  of  co-ordinating  their  movements.  The 
first  step  towards  cure  is  to  strengthen  the  Cabinet  by 
the  introduction  of  a  will  strong  enough  to  force  the 
War  Office  into  its  proper  relation  with  the  Admiralty. 
The  Government  and  the  public  may  then  reach  a  true 
and  trustworthy  conviction  as  to  the  means  of  frustrat- 
ing plans  of  invasion.  Such  a  conviction  existed  at  any 
rate  in  one  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
there  was  a  considerable  panic  in  the  country.  "  Will 
the  French  come  ?  "  said  George  III.  to  Nelson.  "  Will 
they  come,  eh  ?  "  "I  cannot  tell,"  said  Nelson  ;  "  but  I 
will  answer  for  it  that  they  do  not  come  by  sea." 

The  British  nation  is  like  an  eagle  aping  a  lion, 
ashamed  of  its  wings  and  trying  to  develop  its  legs. 
The  attempt  has  been  only  too  successful,  for  the  wings 
have  been  crippled  by  atrophy  and  the  legs  are  swollen 
and  paralysed  by  hypertrophy.  Though  we  entirely 
depend  on  the  navy,  we  have  so  tied  up  the  arteries 
which  supply  it  and  so  distended  those  which  supply  the 
army  that  each  of  them  receives  an  equal  share  of  our 
money.  The  beginning  of  efficiency  for  war  is  to 
restore  to  the  navy  half  the  money  and  half  the  attention 
now  devoted  to  the  army.  The  result  would  be  a  navy 
upon  which  we  could  securely  rely,  and  an  army  that  we 
could  use  upon  proper  occasions. 

Spenser  Wilkinson. 

INTERNATIONAL  INEBRIETY. 

FOR  many  generations  the  United  Kingdom  sadly 
accepted  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  most 
drunken  country  in  the  world.  All  of  us  had  heard 
rumours  of  bibulous  Belgians,  and  of  young  topers  at 
the  German  Universities  to  whom  two  dozen  glasses  of 
beer  were  a  daily  bagatelle  ;  but  that  did  not  lessen  our 
sense  of  guilt.  We  knew  the  failings  of  our  brother- 
men,  especially  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  pre- 
sumed not  to  scan  the  failings  of  the  men  who  were 
brothers  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  M.  Comte.  We 
refrained  because  the  statistics  might  deepen  our  own 
shame.  It  turns  out  that  we  assumed  a  superiority  in 
vice  to  which  we  had  no  title.  Mr.  Bateman,  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has 
been  inquiring  into  the  habits,  as  regards  intoxicating 
drinks,  of  the  chief  countries  in  the  world,  and  his 
Memorandum  setting  forth  the  results  proclaims  us 
comparatively  temperate.  We  are  more  than  equal  to 
the  Germans,  it  is  true,  in  the  matter  of  beer-drinking. 
Each  year  they  drink  25*5  gallons  a  head  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  we  make  away  with  307.  That,  however, 
is  the  only  fact  disclosed  by  the  Memorandum  which 
need  give  us  a  moment's  uneasiness.  We  drink  so 
little  wine  that  neither  the  gaiety  of  the  nation  nor  the 
revenue  can  be  said  to  be  much  promoted  by  the  act. 
Of  champagne,  for  example,  less  than  a  seventh  part  of 
a  bottle  sees  each  of  us  through  the  year.  In  1895  all 
the  wine  drunk  in  the  Kingdom  came  to  a  "  demnition 
tottle"  of  less  than  half  a  gallon  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child.  France,  which  we  have  long  be- 
lieved to  be  a  happy  land  of  no  drunkenness  at  all, 
beats  us  hollow  in  the  practice  of  wine-bibbing.  In 
the  year  named  it  consumed  29-50  gallons  of  wine  a 
head.  Italy  and  Spain  are  almost  equally  bacchanal. 
The  common  belief  that  we  drink  little  wine  because 
we  like  stronger  drink  better  in  our  northern  climate, 
finds  no  sanction  in  Mr.  Bateman's  tables.  Relatively 
to  the  populations,  the  United  Kingdom  drinks  less. 
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spirits  than  any  of  the  great  countries  in  Europe.  In 
France  the  consumption  is  1  '85  gallons  a  head  each 
year  ;  in  Germany  it  is  1  '94.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  only  1  *oi.  The  greatest  swillers  people  in  the  world 
are  the  Bavarians  ;  they  drink  their  innocuous  beer  at 
the  rate  of  lift)-  gallons  a  head  each  year.  The  Belgians 
are  next  in  the  running  ;  their  achievement  is  forty- 
three  gallons  a  head. 

Certain  subsidiary  details  in  Mr.  Bateman's  Memo- 
randum are  such  as  must  encourage  the  United  King- 
dom in  its  new  consciousness  of  virtue.  Even  Glasgow, 
where  people,  as  far  as  they  are  visible,  seem  to  be 
unanimously  in  a  "favourable  stage"  of  whisky  every 
night,  cannot  compete  with  France  in  the  habit  of  in- 
temperance. Inferior  as  the  French  spirits  are  to  those 
which  are  distilled  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
French  people  drink  much  more  of  them  than  the 
Britons  drink  of  their  own.  Apart  from  the  women 
and  children,  who  really  are  almost  teetotal  as  a  rule, 
each  consumer  of  spirits  in  France  drinks  spirits  at  the 
rate  of  ten  and  a  half  glasses  a  day.  The  intemperance 
is  mainly  in  the  north  and  the  north-west  departments, 
where  the  cost  of  it  "absorbs  half  the  average  salary 
of  the  working  population."  In  short,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  each  elector  in  France  "  drinks  five 
j>etits  verres  a  day  of  spirits  surreptitiously  made  by 
small  producers."  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  in  Eng- 
land beat  that  record  even  in  the  high  old  times  of 
open  voting  and  bribery  without  stint.  Mr.  Bateman's 
Memorandum,  which  will  surprise  those  whose  interest 
in  the  subject  is  merely  statistical,  should  give  cheer  to 
those  amongst  us  whose  concern  is  that  of  the  philan- 
thropist. It  has  become  clear  that  people  are  neither 
drunken  nor  abstinent  because  of  the  latitude  in  which 
they  dwell.  The  fact  that  the  British  Isles  are  so  close 
to  the  Polar  Circle  cannot  any  longer  be  cited  as  a 
proof  that  we  consume  strong  drink  liberally  because 
nature  forbids  us  to  be  abstinent.  That  is  one  bogey 
removed.  Whether  we  should  be  better  without  any 
drink  is  another  question.  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville's 
theory  that  two  ounces  of  alcohol  daily  are  needed  to 
support  our  internal  organs  against  the  unnatural  con- 
ditions of  civilised  life  is  at  least  supported  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  single  great  race  in  the  world  which 
nature  has  not  supplied  with  an  intoxicant  of  some 
kind. 

There  is  one  great  people  which,  with  almost  all 
the   climatic   and    industrial    conditions    which  have 
long  been  thought  the  sufficient  sanction  of  our  own 
habits,  contrives  to   do  with  very  little  intoxicating 
drink.    That  is  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Of 
beer,  wine,  and  spirits  that  country  drinks  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  half  our  own  achievement,  and  the  rate 
of  consumption  is  decreasing.     The  "Times"  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  that  is  because  the  drink  in  the 
United  States  is  very  bad  ;    but   there   is  certainly 
another  explanation.     In  Ohio,  it  is  within  our  per- 
sonal knowledge,  abstinence  became  a  rule  from  social 
compulsion.    The  ladies  of  a  town  there  urged  a  seller 
of  strong  drinks  to  shut  his  "saloon."    He  refused. 
"Ah,  well,  then,"  one  of  them  said,  "we'll  pray  for 
you."    They  did  pray,  at  his  doorstep,  one  relieving 
the  other,  for  days  ;  and  their  attitude  was  mightily 
successful.    They  held  the  strings  of  local  society  in 
their  suppliant  hands.    Any  youth  who  passed  them  on 
the  steps  into  the  saloon  was  a  marked  man,  ineligible 
to  their  parties  and  their  daughters'  affections.  Very 
few  youths  dared  them,  and  the  saloon  came  to  an 
untimely  end.  The  incident  is  in  the  abstract  inspiring  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  considered  a  precedent  practically. 
At  the  time  when  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  availed 
much  in  America,  New  England  was  largely  a  country 
of  small  towns.    Each  town  was  like  the  other,  and  if  a 
young  man  were  drummed  out  of  one  because  he  had 
outraged  its  social  instincts,  he  could  not  go  to  another 
with  any  reasonable  hope.    England  is  much  older  than 
the  United  States.    The  Guildhall  itself  is  older.  There 
is  strength  in  age,  and  in  the  usages  which  age  has 
authorised.    We  could  not  have  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
and  her  allies  praying  against  the  Lord  Mayor  what 
time  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  walking  in  to  imbibe 
good  cheer  and  to  pour  out  patriotism.     The  police 
would  have  a  say  in  a  theology  so  empiric.    Still,  the 
great  ladies  of  England,  though  they  do  not  use  prayer 


as  an  instrument  of  the  boycott,  have  wielded  their 
power  in  a  manner  more  subtle  and  effectual.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  largely  to  them  and  to  their  sense  of 
what  is  proper  after  dinner  that  England  owes  those 
airs  of  grace  and  virtue  which  Mr.  Bateman's  Memo- 
randum commands  us  to  assume. 

WORKHOUSE  NURSES. 

THOSE  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  sick 
poor  will  learn  with  something  like  consternation 
that  the  "Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association" 
is  about  to  relinquish  its  useful  functions.  Ever  since 
this  society  was  founded  eighteen  years  ago,  chiefly  by 
the  energy  and  influence  of  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  the 
first  and  foremost  of  lady  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  it  has 
laboured  incessantly  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
State  Hospitals — for  that  is  what  the  sick  wards  of  our 
workhouses  really  are.  Public  opinion  has  vastly 
changed  on  this  subject.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
in  1849  were  satisfied  to  direct  that  any  infirm  pauper 
might  be  employed  by  the  master  of  a  workhouse  to  act 
as  nurse.  In  1897  the  Local  Government  Board  issued 
a  praiseworthy  General  Order  that  "no  pauper  inmate 
of  the  Workhouse  shall  be  employed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  Nurse."  The  Order  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Chaplin's  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts  laid  before  him  by  the  deputation  from  this  Asso- 
ciation in  April  of  last  year,  and  much  may  be  hoped 
from  it.  During  the  whole  of  its  career  the  Association 
has  been  fighting  against  the  manifold  and  obvious  evils 
of  pauper  nursing,  and  the  General  Order  of  6  August, 
1897,  was  its  crown  of  reward.  This,  and  the  official 
intimation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1889,  that 
it  was  "  prepared  to  sanction,  without  further  inquiry, 
the  appointments  of  Nurses  who  are  recommended  by 
the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association,"  are 
sufficient  evidence  and  justification  of  its  labours. 

It  has,  however,  taken  many  years  to  arrive  at  this 
recognition,  and  meanwhile  all  the  society  could  do 
was  to  work  quietly  and   patiently,  paying  for  the 
thorough  training  of  its  probationers  at  hospitals  and 
large  infirmaries,  and  supplying  the  nurses  thus  trained 
to  such  unions  as  desired  them.    The  number  of  nurses 
that  could  be  trained  of  course  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions  received — for  no 
fees  were  charged — and  as  the  total  sum  which  the 
Association  has  been  able  to  devote  to  this  purpose  is 
^3600,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  train 
as  many  nurses  as  was  wished,  at  a  cost  for  each  of 
£20  a  year.    Nevertheless,  the  Association  has  been 
able  to  supply  of  its  own  nurses,  or  those  trained  else- 
where who  satisfied  its  critical  standard  of  efficiency, 
764,  of  whom  295  have  been  trained  at  its  own  expense. 
The   longer   it   persevered,  the  more  its  value  was 
appreciated  by  the  people  most  concerned,  the  sick 
poor  and  the  guardians  responsible  for  their  care — a 
class,  be  it  observed,  slow  to  change  its  preconceptions 
and  apt  to  regard  philanthropy  as  cosseting  and  im- 
provements as  devices  for  raising  the  rates.    Yet  the 
number   of  applications  from    Boards  of  Guardians 
steadily  increased,  and  the  Association   found  itself 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  demand.    Last  year  there 
were   130  applications  for  nurses,  and  only  73  could 
be   supplied,  and  of   these    17  were   temporary  ap- 
pointments. 

This  inadequacy  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  will  go 
on  increasing,  partly  because  the  country  guardians  are 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  and  economy  of  trained 
nursing,  and  partly  because  the  new  Local  Government 
Board  Order  not  only  makes  pauper  nursing  illegal, 
but  prescribes  that  every  nurse  henceforth  appointed 
must  have  had  practical  training,  and  that  where  there 
are  three  or  more  nurses  in  an  infirmary  a  "Superin- 
tendent Nurse  "  must  be  appointed  who  has  had  three 
years'  training  in  a  regular  hospital — a  regulation  of 
the  utmost  importance.  At  present  there  are  about 
40,000  sick  and  bedridden  paupers,  besides  20,000 
aged  and  infirm,  in  the  workhouses  of  England  and 
Wales.  These  60,000  are  nursed  by  3715  women, 
of  whom  only  1961  had  previous  training  (we  quote 
the  1896  returns).  In  the  metropolitan  workhouses 
there  are  15 14  nurses,  of  whom  848  had  such  training. 
As  vacancies  occur  in  the  nursing  staff,  they  must  be 
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filled  by  trained  nurses.     Where  are  they  to  come 
from  ? 

The  Workhouse  Nursing  Association  cannot  hope  to 
meet  this  demand.  It  cannot  even  train  as  many  nurses 
as  before,  since  its  subscriptions  have  fallen  to  only 
£380.  We  are  not  surprised.  In  these  days  of  appeals 
for  distressed  Armenians,  Thessalians,  Cretans,  relief 
for  sufferers  by  epidemics  and  conflagrations,  subscrip- 
tions for  heroic  pipers  and  typhoid  convalescents,  the 
public  purse  is  running  low.  Among  the  many  move- 
ments of  the  two  Jubilees,  moreover,  was  the  Queen 
Victoria  Institute  for  district  nursing,  and  this  has 
naturally  drawn  off  both  money  and  candidates  for  its 
excellent  and  beneficent  service.  But  besides  lack  of 
funds,  another  and  very  serious  reason  exists :  the  right 
sort  of  nurses  cannot  be  got.  The  better  class  do  not 
care  for  the  work  and  its  attendant  conditions.  Last  year 
out  of  316  candidates  for  training,  the  Association  had 
to  reject  300  as  unfit;  and  even  out  of  41  claiming  to 
have  been  trained  by  other  institutions,  only  4  were 
considered  suitable  for  appointments.  To  lower  the 
standard  of  nursing  is  fatal,  and  the  only  alternative  for 
the  Association  seems  to  be  resignation.  We  hope  sin- 
cerely thatsomeplan  maybe  devised  to  avert  so  deplorable 
a  loss.  If  the  Association  cannot  continue  the  training 
of  nurses,  there  are  other  valuable  functions  which  it 
need  not  abandon,  and  at  least  it  might  preserve  the 
useful  visiting  of  workhouses  which  Miss  Fynes-Clinton 
has  been  performing  with  such  excellent  results.  The 
Association  has  proved  an  effective  check  upon  the 
carelessness  and  ignorance  which  too  often  degrade 
local  Poor-law  management,  and  its  retirement  will  be 
much  regretted  by  all  who  have  had  practical  experience 
of  its  influence  in  the  unions  where  its  nurses  have  had 
fair  play. 

That  trained  nurses  do  not  always  have  fair  play  in 
workhouses  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  defection. 
The  present  want  of  suitable  candidates  is  a  serious 
fact  which  will  be  increasingly  felt  in  the  future,  unless 
prompt  steps  are  taken  both  to  remove  the  drawbacks 
of  workhouse  nursing  and  to  provide  means  of  proper 
training — by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  so-called 
training  implied  in  the  service  of  several  women,  for  we 
do  not  care  how  many  years,  in  a  workhouse  where  a 
trained  nurse  is  kept.  Besides  proper  training,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  induce  nurses  to  stay  on,  instead 
of  leaving  after  a  year  or  two  for  the  more  agreeable 
and  better-paid  branches  of  private  and  district  nursing. 
A  better-defined  position,  responsibility  to  the  Medical 
Officer  alone  in  all  duties  and  details  of  nursing,  and 
more  attention  to  comfort  and  recreation,  are  among 
the  changes  needed  to  reconcile  a  workhouse  nurse  to 
a  life  the  monotony  and  dreariness  of  which  have  gene- 
rally proved  too  depressing  for  all  but  women  of  ex- 
ceptional physical  and  moral  strength,  high  character, 
and  self-devotion.  It  was  to  find,  to  train,  to  encourage 
and  support  such  women  that  the  Association,  through 
its  Honorary  Secretary,  Miss  Wilson,  has  toiled  and 
struggled  for  all  these  years.  It  has  been  successful  in 
maintaining  a  high  standard  among  its  nurses,  and  intro- 
ducing not  only  scientific  nursing  but  a  purer  and  more 
cheerful  tone  in  the  sick  wards.  Now  that  it  can  no 
longer  give  this  valuable  service  to  the  State,  what  is 
to  take  its  place  ?  Where  are  the  nurses  of  the  future 
to  be  trained,  and  how  is  this  high  standard,  pro- 
fessional and  moral,  to  be  kept  up  ?  An  industrial 
strike  is  bad  enough,  we  know  ;  but  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  skilled  labour  would  be  an  appalling 
calamity.  Yet  this,  in  the  department  of  skilled 
nursing,  is  what  the  sick  poor  are  threatened  with. 
Every  session  the  Government  does  more  and  more  for 
the  healthy  sturdy  workman.  Why  should  the  sick 
man,  unable  to  work,  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  be 
neglected  ? 

THE  NEW  "DEBRETT." 

I HEARTILY  congratulate  the  editor  of  "  Debrett's 
Peerage "  upon  his  edition  for  the  current  year. 
There  are  many  changes,  and  some  of  the  pleasing 
little  fictions  which  in  these  columns  I  have  helped  to 
explore  are,  I  am  happy  to  see,  now  removed.  If  he 
continues  upon  his  present  course,  he  will  at  last  be 
able  to  say  that  one  of  the  peerage  books  is  both 
accurate  and  complete.  To  that  end,  let  me  point  out 
a  few  of  the  mistakes  which  still  linger  in  his  pages. 


To  begin  early  in  the  alphabet,  Lord  Acton  has  no 
crest.  None  was  allowed  to  his  family  with  their 
arms  at  the  Visitations,  nor  was  there  any  crest  included 
in  the  exemplification  in  1833,  following  upon  the  as- 
sumption by  Royal  Licence  of  the  additional  surname 
and  arms  of  Dalberg.  Lord  Antrim,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  has  neither  arms  nor  crest  for  Kerr, 
and  these  Kerr  arms  are  not  recorded  to  Lord  Antrim's 
family  in  England,  or  in  Ireland,  or  in  Scotland.  They 
are  of  no  authority,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  The 
arms  attributed  to  Lord  Boyne  must  have  been  obsolete 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Lord  Boyne  can  hardly  have 
married  his  own  mother,  which  is  what  the  illustration 
means,  and,  judging  by  other  similar  cases,  I  should 
imagine  that  the  "distinction"  marks,  which  here  (I 
take  it)  meant  lack  of  blood-relationship  to  the  Russell 
family,  related  to  the  former  Viscount  only,  and  are 
not  heritable  by  the  present  one.  Surely  the  editor 
knows  the  difference  between  a  crest  and  a  badge.  He 
plainly  illustrates  the  rose  and  the  portcullis  of  Lord 
Braybrooke  as  badges;  yet  in  his  blazon  he  terms 
them  crests.  They  are  really  badges,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  Lord  Braybrooke  has  rightly  in- 
herited them.  Certainly  they  are  not  his  crests.  Lord 
Bute,  on  the  other  hand,  has  three  crests,  the  crest  of 
Herbert  having  been  specially  granted.  The  editor 
should  insert  it  if  he  wishes  to  be  correct. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  the  editor  can  mention  any  authority 
for  placing  the  arms  of  Sutton  in  the  first  quarter  of 
Lord  Canterbury's  achievement.  I  know  of  none.  The 
"  Pelham  buckle"  is  a  badge,  not  a  crest.  It  should 
be  described  as  a  badge,  not  be  depicted  upon  a  torse. 
I  should  like  to  know  whence  came  the  supporters 
illustrated  in  "Debrett"  and  used  by  the  Earl  of 
Coventry.  They  have  never  been  granted  to  his  Lord- 
ship or  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  They  were  assumed. 
I  do  not  know  how,  why,  when,  or  wherefore  the  sur- 
name of  Mackenzie  has  been  assumed  by  the  Countess  of 
Cromartie  and  her  sister.  Their  father's  name  was  un- 
questionably Sutherland-Leveson-Gower,  and  by  no 
overt  act  did  he  make  any  change  that  I  can  learn  of ; 
certainly  no  Royal  Licence  has  been  issued,  and  the 
name,  like  the  arms,  should  be  his.  Will  the  editor 
kindly  inform  me  what  his  authority  is  for  attributing 
the  quartering  and  crest  of  Maule  ta  Lord  Dalhousie  ? 
As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  sanction  for  it  in  Lyon 
Register.  The  surname  and  arms  of  Lord  Shrewsbury 
and  Talbot  are  Chetwynd-Talbot.  A  telling  example  of 
the  need  of  accuracy  in  trifles  can  be  found  on  page  694 
of  the  "  Peerage,"  where  Lord  Shannon's  juvenile  son- 
and  heir  is  credited  with  the  courtesy  title  of  Viscount 
Boyne.  I  imagine  this  is  only  a  misprint  for  Boyle; 
but,  as  there  happens  to  be  another  Viscount  Boyne, 
it  is  just  as  well  the  mistake  should  be  noted.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  Spiritual  Peers  and  other  Bishops 
are  simply  supplied  with  the  arms  of  their  Sees  ;  why 
an  exception  should  have  been  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Bishop  of  Southwell  I  fail  to  see.  It  is  a  most 
unfortunate  example,  for  the  arms  there  given  as 
the  personal  coat  of  the  Bishop  are  destitute  of  any 
authority  for  his  usage  of  them.  Why  the  editor 
has  humoured  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Lord  De  Mauley 
I  really  do  not  see.  His  Lordship  certainly  has  no- 
right  to  the  Ashley  crest,  which  figures  above  his 
shield.  In  the  same  way,  Lord  Dillon  has  but  one 
crest,  that  of  Dillon,  and  though  of  course  his  right  to 
the  quartering  for  Lee  is  undoubted,  he  has  no  right 
to  the  crest  of  that  family.  I  can  assure  the  editor 
that  the  crest  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  is  not 
upon  a  "chapeau,"  but  upon  an  ordinary  "wreath." 
I  am  quite  aware  that  various  members  of  the 
family  make  use  of  the  chapeau,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  comparatively  accurate  "Debrett" 
should  humour  their  little  weakness.  It  is  quite 
news  to  me  that  the  crest  of  Lord  Gerard  is  a 
monkey.  I  had  understood  that  it  was  "a  lion 
rampant  ermine,  crowned  or ; "  surely  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  hark  back  to  the  monkey  legend 
of  the  Fitzgeralds.  If  the  editor  will  refer  to  Lyon 
Register  he  will  find  that  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Glasgow  consist  of  considerably  more  than  he  is 
usually  credited  with,  and  the  latest  matriculation  to 
which  I  refer,  being  of  course  a  Scottish  coat,  is  not 
divisible.    It  is  only  a  small  matter,  but  I  believe  the 
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bears'  heads  upon  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Granard  should  be  couped  close  as  are  the  bears'  heads 
upon  all  the  Scottish  coats  for  Forbes.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  fact  that  on  page  360  Lord  Gwydyr  is 
Illustrated  in  the  full  glory  of  two  crests,  and  that 
Sir  Charles  Raymond  Burrell,  on  page  91  of  the 
Baronetage,  is  denied  any  crest  at  all.  I  believe 
that  Lord  Gwydyr  has  no  right  to  either  of  the 
crests.  Lord  Haddington,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
given  but  short  allowance.  He  possesses  three  crests, 
not  two  only.  I  do  hope  that  before  next  year  means 
will  be  found  to  have  Lord  Hertford  illustrated 
by  a  new  block.  The  idea  that  a  crest  coronet 
should  encircle  a  velvet  cap  as  well  as  the  crest  is 
amusing.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  has  not  inherited 
the  crest  of  Howard,  and  it  is  new  to  me  that  a 
wolfs  head  should  be  depicted  with  a  beak,  as  in  the 
illustration  of  Lord  Langford's  crest.  The  real  name 
and  arms  of  Lord  Mount  Cashell  are  simply  those  of 
Smyth,  and  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  possesses  one 
crest  only.  The  wonderful  arrangement  of  the  battle- 
mented  tower  with  its  six  lances  is  not  a  crest.  It 
would  puzzle  any  one  not  versed  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Scottish  heraldry  to  say  exactly  what  it  is,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  from  the  record  thereof  that  its  proper  place 
is  on  a  compartment  below  the  escutcheon.  It  puzzles 
me  to  comprehend  the  presence  of  the  demi-lion  above 
the  shield  of  Lord  Robartes  ;  certainly  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  arms  he  is  entitled  to  bear.  The  chief  in  the 
arms  of  Lord  Roberts  should  be  stated  to  be  wavy, 
which  it  is.  The  quartering  crest  and  supporters  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  still  figure  in  "  Debrett."  There 
is  no  authority  therefor,  nor  for  the  arms  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Sodor  and  Man  as  they  are  here  depicted.  There  is 
no  patent  to  justify  the  arms  of  Lord  Stradbroke  being 
ornamented  with  the  supporters  which  are  here  attached 
to  them  ;  these  supporters  have  not  been  inherited  by 
the  Earl.  The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  possesses  one  crest 
only  (that  of  Finch,  to  wit,  the  pegasus)  ;  he  has  not 
inherited  the  crest  of  Hatton,  and  it  is  incorrect  to 
place  the  Hatton  arms  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters. 

Probably  these  are  enough  matters  for  investigation 
to  occupy  the  spare  moments  of  the  editor  for  some 
time.  I  should  be  happy  to  supply  him  with  further 
food  for  thought.  But  when  referring  for  the  first 
occasion  to  the  new  edition  of  "  Debrett,"  I  must  say 
that  for  fearlessness,  accuracy  and  completeness  "  to 
date"  "Debrett"  is  first  in  the  field  amongst  its 
competitors.  That  its  scope  does  not  include  pedi- 
grees is  a  pity,  for  the  present  editor  is  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  them.  A  great  fuss  is  being  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  edition  this  year  includes  a  list  of  the 
Royal  Warrant  holders — in  other  words,  the  certified 
tradesmen  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Some  names  are  in  heavy  type  ; 
•others  are  in  small.  Any  one  in  the  publishing  trade 
knows  that  this  means  that  the  heavy  and  promi- 
nent type  is  paid  for  as  an  ordinary  advertisement.  As 
usual  in  such  lists,  the  prominence  of  this  large  type 
is  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  standing  of  the  firms. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  so  much  prominence  given  to  the 
matter  in  a  work  of  the  standing  of  "  Debrett."  Much, 
however,  might  have  been  forgiven  to  the  publishers  if 
the  editor  at  the  same  time  had  only  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  use  of  Royal  Arms  and  Insignia  for 
trading  purposes  is  strictly  confined  to  the  tradesmen 
holding  these  Royal  Warrants.  I  endorse  everything 
that  the  editor  of  "Debrett"  says  in  his  preface  con- 
cerning the  stand  the  book  has  taken  with  regard  to 
bogus  baronetcies;  but  "Debrett"  has  not  gone  far 
enough,  for  it  has  stayed  its  hand  at  the  end  of  those 
assumptions  which  can  readily  be  classed  as  out- 
rageous. It  should  have  gone  farther.  It  should 
have  criticised  those  titles  which  can  only  be  described 
as  "doubtful."  Still,  for  what  "Debrett"  has  done 
in  the  past  towards  the  reform  of  abuses  the  public  is 
laid  under  a  heavy  debt.  X. 

THE  L.C.C.  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

[by  a  progressive  moderate.] 

""PHE  publication  a  few  days  ago  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Works  Department  of  the  London  County  Council 
or  the   year   ending    Michaelmas    last    gives  the 


material  facts  upon  which  the  elections  next  March 
will  be  mainly  fought.  The  recently  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  deprive  the  Council  of 
certain  unspecified  powers  will  probahly  confuse  the 
issue  to  an  extent  ;  but  so  far  as  the  Council's  actual 
record  of  administration  goes,  it  is  upon  these  now 
available  facts  that  the  electoral  attack  and  defence 
will  be  chiefly  concentrated  ;  and  before  they  are 
thrown  into  the  cauldron  of  party  debate  and  confused 
by  electioneering  sophistry  on  either  side,  it  is  well  to 
set  out  dispassionately  exactly  what  they  amount  to, 
with  one  or  two  brief  comments  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation to  be  placed  upon  them. 

Briefly  the  facts  are  these.  During  the  half  year 
ending  30  March  last,  the  Works  Department  carried 
out  works  for  which  the  estimated  expenditure  was 
,£24,099.  The  actual  expenditure  was  £25,563,  or  an 
excess  of  ^"1463  on  the  estimates.  During  the  half 
year  ending  30  September,  works  estimated  at  ,£171,049 
were  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £192,410,  an  excess  of 
£21,360.  The  main  charge,  therefore,  against  the 
Department  is  that  it  has  incurred  what  is  described  as 
a  "  loss  "  of  £"22,823  during  the  year.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  a  fair  consideration  of  these  figures, 
that  the  entire  loss  was  incurred  upon  a  few  large 
works,  and  that  upon  the  minor  jobbing  works  of  the 
same  period  the  Department  shows  a  saving  of  8  per 
cent,  under  estimated  cost.  Yet  another  modifying 
circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  the  loss 
is  very  nearly  the  whole  incurred  since  the  formation  of 
the  Department  five  years  ago.  During  its  entire 
existence  it  has  carried  out  works  estimated  at 
£"630,822  at  a  cost  of  £"655,307,  a  loss  of  £24,485. 
The  fact  that  practically  the  whole  of  this  occurs  in 
the  past  year's  accounts  naturally  leads  us  to  look  for 
special  circumstances  operating  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Department  during  that  period  ;  and  its  advocates  have 
a  very  fair  point  to  make  when  they  allege  that  the 
attacks  upon  it,  and  the  consequent  change  and  dis- 
organization of  the  staff,  have  adversely  affected  the 
year's  work.  If  I  cannot  admit  this  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  total  result,  I  concede  its  probability  as 
a  partial  explanation. 

The  real  explanation,  and  the  first  that  must  occur  to 
any  thoughtful  citizen  on  the  face  of  these  facts,  is  that 
the  words  "loss"  and  "profit"  cannot  be  properly 
applied  to  the  transactions  of  the  Department.  The 
excess  of  expenditure  over  estimates  is  something 
totally  distinct  from  a  loss.  What  happens  is  this. 
When  a  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  the  officials  of  the 
Council  draw  up  an  estimate.  It  is  by  that  estimate 
that  the  so-called  "loss"  or  "profit"  is  computed. 
But  surely  it  is  obvious  that  when  estimate  and  actual 
cost  do  not  correspond,  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the 
estimate  was  wrong  as  that  the  actual  cost  is  excessive. 
The  term  "loss"  in  such  a  case  sets  up  the  infallibility 
of  the  estimating  officials  as  a  standard  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  executive  officials.  Now  all  estimates 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  have  a  certain  amount  of 
guess-work  about  them.  In  their  most  accurate  form 
they  represent  probabilities  only  ;  and  the  Department 
can  very  fairly  plead  that  an  excess  of  actual  cost  could 
more  properly  be  described  as  a  correction  of  the  esti- 
mates by  experience  rather  than  as  a  loss.  The 
presumption  that  there  is  a  special  sacredness  in  esti- 
mates will  not  do  at  all  ;  and  if  the  attack  upon  the 
Department  is  based  upon  that  presumption,  as  it  is 
based  by  those  who  speak  of  the  excess  of  cost  as  a 
palpable  loss,  then  it  fails  by  reason  of  its  complete 
misapprehension  of  the  point  at  issue. 

The  effective  comparison  that  must  be  made  is  not, 
therefore,  between  estimates  and  expenditure,  but 
between  the  cost  of  work  done  by  the  Works  De- 
partment and  of  that  carried  out  by  contractors. 
How  did  contractors'  prices  compare  with  the 
estimates  of  the  Council's  officials?  Did  they  never 
show  an  excess  ?  And  if  so,  was  it  more  or  less 
than  the  excess  shown  by  the  Works  Department  ? 
These  are  the  questions  upon  which  a  judgment 
of  the  financial  aspect  of  the  case  must  depend. 
Take  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  formation 
of  the  Department,  and  see  what  reply  the  facts  give. 
The  complete  figures  are  not  available  in  tabulated 
form  ;  I  have  only  been  able  to  discover  them  instance 
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by  instance  as  they  are  scattered  over  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Council.  From  a  cursory  examination 
of  this  kind  I  find  during  1892 — the  year  in  question 
— a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  opening  of 
tenders  revealed  the  fact  that  the  lowest  contractor  had 
sent  in  a  price  considerably  above  the  estimate  of  the 
Council's  official.  These  cases  vary  from  such  small 
works  as  the  erection  of  chrysanthemum  houses  in 
Southwark  Park,  estimated  at  ^400,  for  which  the 
tenders  sent  in  varied  from  ^416  to  ^555  (11  October, 
1892),  to  large  works  such  as  those  carried  out  at  Cane 
Hill  Asylum,  for  which  the  estimate  was  £13,360,  and 
the  lowest  tender  was  ^15,416  (17  May,  1892).  The 
course  pursued  by  the  Council  on  these  occasions, 
which  were  frequent,  regular,  and  apparently  unnoticed, 
was  simply  to  vote  the  supplementary  amount  without 
comment.  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  anybody  to 
describe  it  as  a  "loss."  The  theory  of  infallible 
estimates  waited  for  the  advent  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee before  finding  acceptance.  During  the  last  nine 
months  of  1892  (a  new  Council  came  into  office 
in  March)  the  Council  voted  supplementary  moneys  of 
this  kind  to  the  amount  of  ^6209  10s.  It  may  have 
been  more,  but  the  items  that  I  have  been  able  to 
verify  reach  that  figure.  During  the  five  years  since 
1892  the  average  nine  -  monthly  excess  over  esti- 
mates of  the  Works  Department  has  been  ^3673, 
a  figure  enormously  swollen  by  the  special  disorganizing 
circumstances  of  the  past  year.  Beside  these  cases  in 
which  supplementary  votes  were  needed  to  make  up  for 
under-estimates,  there  were  other  cases  in  which  the 
discrepancy  between  estimate  and  tender  was  so  great 
that  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  case  of  the  York 
Road  sewer  (26  July,  1892)  completes  the  comparison 
between  the  Works  Department  and  the  old  system 
of  contracting.  It  was  this  case  that  led  directly  to 
the  formation  of  the  Department.  The  estimate  was 
^7000.  The  lowest  tender  was  ^"11,588.  The  De- 
partment may  have  exceeded  the  estimates,  but  never 
to  anything  approaching  this  extent. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Works  Committee.  I  merely 
desire  that  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  facts  ;  and  these  figures  most  assuredly  do 
not  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  Department  has 
been  a  source  of  financial  loss  to  London.  In  view 
of  these  facts  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Moderate  party  would  be  doing  better  service  by  fair 
and  friendly  criticism,  with  a  view  to  urging  upon  the 
Council  the  improved  administration  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  undoubtedly  stood  in  need,  rather  than  by 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  extermination  for  which 
the  record  of  the  Works  Department  g-ives  no  warrant. 

"THE  MESSIAH"  AT  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

HANDEL'S  "  Messiah  "  is  in  much  the  same  plight 
as  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  source  of  all  true  religion — it  suffers 
from  being  so  excessively  well  known  and  so  generally 
accepted  as  a  classic  that  few  want  to  hear  it  and  none 
think  it  worth  knowing  thoroughly.  A  few  years  ago 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Barnby  went  through  the  entire 
work  in  St.  James's  Hall  with  his  Guildhall  students  ; 
but  such  a  feat  had  not,  I  believe,  been  accomplished 
previously  within  living  memory,  and  certainly  it  has 
not  been  attempted  again  since.  We  constantly  speak 
of  "The  Messiah"  as  the  most  popular  oratorio  ever 
written  ;  but  even  in  the  provinces  only  selections  from 
it  are  sung,  and  in  the  metropolis  the  selections  are 
cut  very  short  indeed,  frequently  by  the  sapient  device 
of  taking  out  all  the  best  numbers  and  leaving  only 
those  that  appeal  to  the  religiose  instincts  of  Clapham. 
I  cannot  resist  the  suspicion  that  but  for  the  words  of 
"  He  was  despised,"  "  Behold  and  see"  and  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  Clapham  would  have  tired 
of  the  oratorio  before  now,  and  that  but  for  its  having 
become  a  Christmas  institution,  like  roast  beef,  plum- 
buddings,  mince-pies  and  other  indigestible  foods,  it 
would  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  provinces.  And 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  forgotten,  perhaps  Handel 
would  rather  have  seen  it  forgotten,  than  regarded 
as  it  is  regarded,  than  existing  merely  as  an  aid  to 
evangelical  religion  or  an  after-dinner  digestive  on 
Christmas  Day.    Still,  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 


years  it  has  suffered  so  many  humiliations  that  possibly 
one  more,  even  this  last  one,  does  not  so  much 
matter.  First  its  great  domes  and  pillars  and  mighty 
arches  were  prettily  ornamented  and  tinted  by  Mozart, 
who  surely  knew  not  what  he  did  ;  then  in  England  a 
barbarous  traditional  method  of  singing  it  was  evolved ; 
later  it  was  Costa-mongered  ;  finally  even  the  late 
eminent  Macfarren,  the  worst  enemy  music  has  ever  had 
in  this  country,  did  not  disdain  to  prepare  "  a 
performing  edition  "  and  to  improve  Mozart's  improve- 
ments on  Handel.  One  wonders  whether  Mozart,  when 
he  overlaid  the  "Messiah"  with  his  gay  tinsel-work, 
dreamed  that  some  Costa,  encouraged  by  Mozart's  own 
example,  and  without  brains  enough  to  guess  that  he 
had  nothing  like  Mozart's  brains,  would  in  like  manner 
desecrate  "Don  Giovanni."  Like  "Don  Giovanni," 
there  the  "  Messiah  "  lies,  almost  unrecognisable  under 
its  outrageous  adornments,  misunderstood,  its  splen- 
dours largely  unknown  and  hardly  even  suspected,  the 
best-known  and  the  least-known  of  oratorios,  a  work 
spoken  of  as  fine  by  those  who  cannot  hum  one  of  its 
greatest  themes  or  in  the  least  comprehend  the  plan  on 
which  its  noblest  choruses  are  constructed. 

Rightly  to  approach  the  "Messiah"  or  any  of  Handel's 
sacred  oratorios,  to  approach  it  in  any  sure  hope  of 
appreciating  it,  one  must  remember  that  Handel  had 
nothing  of  the  religious  temperament,  that  in  tempera- 
ment he  was  wholly  secular,  that  he  was  an  eighteenth- 
century  pagan.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
visible  and  audible  world  his  energy  and  imagination 
created  out  of  things ;  about  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
things  he  seems  never  to  have  troubled  ;  his  soul  asked 
no  questions  and  he  was  never  driven  to  accept  a 
religious  or  any  other  explanation.  It  is  true  he  went 
to  church  with  quite  commendable  regularity,  and 
wished  to  die  on  Good  Friday  and  so  meet  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion.  But  he  was 
nevertheless  as  completely  a  pagan  as  any  old  Greek  ; 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  to  him  very  solid  entities  ; 
if  he  wished  to  die  on  Good  Friday,  depend  upon  it  he 
fully  meant  to  enter  heaven  in  his  finest  scarlet  coat 
with  ample  gold  lace  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  to  make 
a  stately  bow  to  the  assembled  company  and  then  offer 
a  few  apposite  and  doubtless  pungent  remarks  on  the 
proper  method  of  tuning  harps.  Of  true  devotional 
feeling,  of  the  ecstatic  devotional  feeling  of  Palestrina 
and  of  Bach,  there  is  in  no  recorded  saying  of  his  a 
trace,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  in  his  music.  When 
he  was  writing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  he  imagined  he 
saw  God  on  his  throne,  just  as  in  writing  "  Semele  "  he 
probably  imagined  he  saw  Jupiter  on  his  throne  ;  and 
the  fact  proves  only  with  what  intensity  and  power  his 
imagination  was  working,  and  how  far  removed  he  was 
from  the  genuine  devotional  frame  of  mind.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  difference  in  style  between  his  secular 
and  his  sacred  music  ;  he  treats  sacred  and  secular 
subjects  precisely  alike.  In  music  his  intention  was 
never  to  reveal  his  own  state  of  mind,  but  always  to 
depict  some  object,  some  scene.  Now  never  did  he 
adhere  with  apparently  greater  resolution  to  this  plan, 
never  therefore  did  he  produce  a  more  essentially  secular 
work,  than  in  the  "  Messiah."  One  need  only  con- 
sider such  numbers  as  "All  they  that  see  him"  and 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God"  to  realise  this;  though 
indeed  there  is  not  a  number  in  the  oratorio  that 
does  not  show  it  with  sufficient  clearness.  But  fully  to 
understand  Handel  and  realise  his  greatness  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  know  the  spirit  in  which  he  worked  : 
one  must  know  also  his  method  of  depicting  things  and 
scenes.  He  was  wholly  an  impressionist — in  his  youth 
from  choice,  as  when  he  wrote  the  music  of  "  Rinaldo  " 
faster  than  the  librettist  could  supply  the  words,  in 
middle  age  and  afterwards  from  necessity,  as  he  never 
had  time  to  write  save  when  circumstances  freed  him 
for  a  few  days  from  the  active  duties  of  an  impresario. 
He  tried  to  do,  and  succeeded  in  doing,  everything  with 
a  few  powerful  strokes,  a  few  splashes  of  colour.  Of 
the  careful  elaboration  of  Bach,  of  Beethoven,  even  of 
Mozart,  there  is  nothing  :  sometimes  in  his  impatience 
he  seemed  to  mix  his  colours  in  buckets  and  hurl  them 
with  the  surest  artistic  aim  at  his  gigantic  canvases. 
A  comparison  of  the  angels'  chorus  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest  "  in  Bach's  "  Christmas  Oratorio"  with  the 
same  thing  as  set  in  the  "  Messiah  "  will  show  not  only 
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how  widely  different  were  the  aims  of  the  two  men,  but 
also  throws  the  minute  cunning-  of  the  Leipzig"  school- 
master into  startling  contrast  with  the  daring  reckless- 
ness of  the  tremendous  London  impresario.  Of  course 
both  men  possessed  wonderful  contrapuntal  skill  ;  but 
in  Bach's  case  there  is  time  and  patience  as  well  as 
skill,  and  in  Handel's  only  consummate  audacity  and 
intellectual  grip.  Handel  was  by  far  a  greater  man 
than  Bach — he  appears  to  me  indeed  the  greatest  man 
who  has  yet  lived ;  but  though  he  achieves  miracles 
in  his  musician,  his  music  was  to  him  only  one  of  many 
modes  of  using  the  irresistible  creative  instinct  and 
energy  within  him.  Any  one  who  looks  in  Handel 
for  the  characteristic  complicated  music  of  the  typical 
German  masters  will  be  disappointed  even  as  the 
Germans  are  disappointed  ;  but  those  who  are  prepared 
to  let  Handel  say  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own 
chosen  way  will  find  in  his  music  the  most  admirable 
style  ever  attained  to  by  any  music,  the  most  perfect 
fusion  of  manner  and  matter.  It  is  a  grand,  large  and 
broad  style  because  Handel  had  a  large  and  grand 
matter  to  express ;  and  if  it  errs  at  all  it  errs  on  the 
right  side — it  has  too  few  rather  than  too  many  notes. 

On  the  whole  the  "Messiah"  is  as  vigorous,  rich, 
picturesque  and  tender  as  the  best  of  Handel's 
oratorios — even  "  Belshazzar"  does  not  beat  it.  There 
is  scarcely  any  padding  ;  there  are  many  of  Handel's 
most  perfect  songs  and  most  gorgeous  choruses ;  and  the 
architecture  of  the  work  is  planned  with  a  magnificence, 
and  executed  with  a  lucky  completeness,  attained  only 
perhaps  elsewhere  in  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  for  which 
achievement  Handel  borrowed  much  of  the  bricks  and 
mortar  from  other  edifices.  Theological  though  the 
subject  is,  the  oratorio  is  as  much  a  hymn  to  joy  as  the 
Ninth  symphony  ;  and  there  is  far  more  in  it  of  genuine 
joy,  of  sheer  delight  in  living.  Of  the  sense  of  sin — the 
most  cowardly  illusion  ever  invented  by  a  degenerate 
people  —  there  is  no  sign  ;  where  Bach  would  have 
been  abased  in  the  dust  Handel  is  bright,  shining,  con- 
fident, cocksure  that  all  is  right  with  the  world.  Mingled 
with  the  marvellous  tenderness  of  "  Comfort  ye"  there 
is  an  odd  air  of  authority,  a  conviction  that  everything 
is  going  well  and  that  no  one  need  worry  ;  and  nothing 
fresher,  fuller  of  spring-freshness,  almost  of  rollicking 
jollity,  has  ever  been  written  than  "  Every  valley  shall 
be  exalted."  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed"  is  in  rather  the  same  vein  ;  though  a  deeper 
note  of  feeling  is  struck.  The  effect  of  the  alto  voices 
leading  off,  followed  immediately  by  the  rest  of  the 
chorus  and  orchestra,  is  overwhelming  ;  and  the  chant 
of  the  basses  at  "  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  "  is  in  the 
biggest  Handel  manner.  But  just  as  "  He  was 
despised"  and  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  " 
tower  above  all  the  other  songs,  so  three  or  four 
choruses  tower  above  all  the  other  choruses  in  not  only 
the  "  Messiah  "  but  all  Handel's  oratorios.  "Worthy 
is  the  Lamb"  stands  far  above  the  rest,  and  indeed 
above  all  choruses  in  the  world  save  Bach's  very  best  ; 
then  comes  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  "  and  after 
that  "And  He  shall  purify,"  "  His  yoke  is  easy,"  and 
"  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs" — each  distinctive, 
perfect,  an  absolute  piece  of  noble  invention.  "  Unto 
us  a  child  is  born  "  is  written  in  a  form  devised  by 
Handel  and  used  with  success  by  no  other  composer 
since,  until  in  a  curiously  modified  shape  Tschai- 
kowsky  employed  it  for  the  third  movement  of  his 
Pathetic  symphony.  The  first  theme  is  very  simply 
announced,  played  with  awhile  ;  then  the  second — a 
tremendous  phrase  to  the  words  "the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulders  "—follows  ;  suddenly  the 
inner  parts  begin  to  live,  to  ferment,  and  with 
startling  abruptness  great  masses  of  tone  are  hurled  at 
the  listener  to  the  words  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor." 
The  process  is  then  repeated  in  a  shortened  and  in- 
tensified form  ;  then  it  is  repeated  again  ;  and  finally 
the  principal  theme,  delivered  so  naively  at  first,  is 
delivered  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  full 
chorus  and  orchestra,  and  "Wonderful,  Counsellor" 
thundered  out  on  a  corresponding  scale.  A  scheme  at 
once  so  simple,  so  daring  and  so  tremendous  in  effect 
could  have  been  invented  by  no  one  but  Handel  with 
his  need  for  working  rapidly  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  a 
composer  so  different  from  Handel  as  Tschaikowsky 
should  have  hit  upon  a  closely  analogous  form  for  a 


symphonic  movement.  The  forms  of  the  other  choruses 
are  dissimilar.  In  "  He  shall  purify"  there  are  two  big 
climaxes  ;  in  "  His  yoke  is  easy  "  there  is  only  one,  and 
it  comes  at  the  finish,  just  when  one  is  wondering  how 
the  splendid  flow  of  music  can  be  ended  without  an 
effect  of  incompleteness  or  of  anti-climax  ;  and  "  Surely 
He  hath  borne  our  griefs  "  depends  upon  no  climactic 
effects,  but  upon  the  sheer  sweetness  and  pathos  of  the 
thing. 

I  have  left  myself  no  room  to  speak  of  the  songs,  and 
little  for  the  performance  under  Mr.  Wood  which  pro- 
voked this  article.  I  use  the  word  provoked  advisedly; 
for  Mr.  Wood's  handling  of  the  noble  music  was  so 
utterly  unsympathetic  as  to  make  me  wonder  whether 
he,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  an  outsider  so 
far  as  regards  Handel.  It  is  true  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  his  chorus  was  in  its  place  ;  but  even 
with  a  limited  number  of  voices  he  might  have  gained 
infinitely  grander  effects.  The  accompaniments  were 
coarse,  and  often  overpowering.  In  spite  of  them 
Madame  Clara  Samuell  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  sang  fairly 
well  ;  but  neither  the  bass  nor  the  contralto  was  so 
lucky.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wood  will  give  the 
"Messiah"  again,  and  give  it  artistically.  Meantime 
those  who  think  "Elijah"  quite  as  great  an  accom- 
plishment will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  well 
sung  at  Queen's  Hall  this  afternoon.  J.  F.  R. 

PEACE  AND  GOODWILL  TO  MANAGERS. 

"The  Babes  in  the  Wood."  The  Children's  Grand 
Pantomime,  by  Arthur  Sturgess  and  Arthur  Collins. 
Music  by  J.  M.  Glover.  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  27  December,  1897. 

T  AM  sorry  to  have  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
*■  Christmas  in  these  articles.  It  is  an  indecent 
subject ;  a  cruel,  gluttonous  subject  ;  a  drunken,  dis- 
orderly subject ;  a  wasteful,  disastrous  subject ;  a 
wicked,  cadging,  lying,  filthy,  blasphemous,  and  demo- 
ralising subject.  Christmas  is  forced  on  a  reluctant  and 
disgusted  nation  by  the  shopkeepers  and  the  press  :  on 
its  own  merits  it  would  wither  and  shrivel  in  the  fiery 
breath  of  universal  hatred  ;  and  any  one  who  looked 
back  to  it  would  be  turned  into  a  pillar  of  greasy 
sausages.  Yet,  though  it  is  over  now  for  a  year,  and 
I  can  go  out  without  positively  elbowing  my  way 
through  groves  of  carcases,  I  am  dragged  back  to  it, 
with  my  soul  full  of  loathing,  by  the  pantomime. 

The  pantomime  ought  to  be  a  redeeming  feature  of 
Christmas,  since  it  professedly  aims  at  developing  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  our  Saturnalia.  But  its  profes- 
sions are  like  all  the  other  Christmas  professions  :  what 
the  pantomime  actually  does  is  to  abuse  the  Christmas 
toleration  of  dullness,  senselessness,  vulgarity  and  ex- 
travagance to  a  degree  utterly  incredible  by  people  who 
have  never  been  inside  a  theatre.  The  manager  spends 
five  hundred  pounds  to  produce  two  penn'orth  of  effect. 
Ag  a  shilling's  worth  is  needed  to  fill  the  gallery,  he  has 
to  spend  three  thousand  pounds  for  the  "  gods,"  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  for  the  pit,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion, except  that  when  it  comes  to  the  stalls  and 
boxes  he  caters  for  the  children  alone,  depending  on 
their  credulity  to  pass  off  his  twopence  as  a  five-shilling 
piece.  And  yet  even  this  is  not  done  systematically 
and  intelligently.  The  wildest  superfluity  and  ex- 
travagance in  one  direction  is  wasted  by  the  most  sordid 
niggardliness  in  another.  The  rough  rule  is  to  spend 
money  recklessly  on  whatever  can  be  seen  and  heard 
and  recognised  as  costly,  and  to  economise  on  inven- 
tion, fancy,  dramatic  faculty — in  short,  on  brains.  It 
is  only  when  the  brains  get  thrown  in  gratuitously 
through  the  accident  of  some  of  the  contracting  parties 
happening  to  possess  them  —  a  contingency  which 
managerial  care  cannot  always  avert — that  the  enter- 
tainment acquires  sufficient  form  or  purpose  to  make  it 
humanly  apprehensible.  To  the  mind's  eye  and  ear  the 
modern  pantomime,  as  purveyed  by  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  is  neither  visible  nor  audible.  It  is  a  glittering, 
noisy  void,  horribly  wearisome  and  enervating,  like 
all  performances  which  worry  the  physical  senses  with- 
out any  recreative  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  through 
them  to  the  intellect. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  these  remarks  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  force  by  the  succession  of  Mr.  Arthur  Collins 
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to  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  In  Drury  Lane  drama  Mr. 
Collins  made  a  decided  advance  on  his  predecessor. 
In  pantomime  he  has,  I  think,  also  shown  superior 
connoisseurship  in  selecting  pretty  dummies  for  the 
display  of  his  lavishly  expensive  wardrobe  ;  but  the 
only  other  respect  in  which  he  has  outdone  his  late 
chief  is  the  cynicism  with  which  he  has  disregarded, 
I  will  not  say  the  poetry  of  the  nursery  tale,  because 
poetry  is  unthinkable  in  such  a  connexion,  but  the  bare 
coherence  and  common-sense  of  the  presentation  of  its 
incidents.  The  spectacular  scenes  exhibit  Mr.  Collins 
as  a  manager  to  whom  a  thousand  pounds  is  as  five 
shillings.  The  dramatic  scenes  exhibit  him  as  one  to 
whom  a  crown-piece  is  as  a  million.  If  Mr.  Dan  Leno 
had  asked  for  a  hundred-guinea  tunic  to  wear  during  a 
single  walk  across  the  stage,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
got  it,  with  a  fifty-guinea  hat  and  sword-belt  to  boot. 
If  he  had  asked  for  ten  guineas'  worth  of  the  time 
of  a  competent  dramatic  humourist  to  provide  him 
with  at  least  one  line  that  might  not  have  been 
pirated  from  the  nearest  Cheap  Jack,  he  would,  I 
suspect,  have  been  asked  whether  he  wished  to  make 
Drury  Lane  bankrupt  for  the  benefit  of  dramatic 
authors.  I  hope  I  may  never  again  have  to  endure 
anything  more  dismally  futile  than  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Leno  and  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell  to  start  a  passable  joke 
in  the  course  of  their  stumblings  and  wanderings 
through  barren  acres  of  gag  on  Boxing-night.  Their 
attempt  at  a  travesty  of  "  Hamlet"  reached  a  pitch  of 
abject  resourcelessness  which  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  if  they  really  had  been  a  couple  of  school 
children  called  on  for  a  prize-day  Shakespearean  recita- 
tion without  any  previous  warning.  An  imitation  of 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
would  have  been  cheap  and  obvious  enough  ;  but  even 
this  they  were  unequal  to.  Mr.  Leno,  fortunately  for 
himself,  was  inspired  at  the  beginning  of  the  business 
to  call  "Hamlet"  "Ham."  Several  of  the  easily 
amused  laughed  at  this  ;  and  thereafter,  whenever  the 
travesty  became  so  frightfully  insolvent  in  ideas  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  proceed,  Mr.  Leno  said 
"  Ham,"  and  saved  the  situation.  What  will  happen 
now  is  that  Mr.  Leno  will  hit  on  a  new  point  of  the 
"  Ham"  order  at,  say,  every  second  performance.  As 
there  are  two  performances  a  day,  he  will  have  accu- 
mulated thirty  "  wheezes,"  as  he  calls  them,  by  the  end 
of  next  month,  besides  being  cut  down  to  strict  limits  of 
time.  In  February,  then,  his  part  will  be  quite  bear- 
able—  probably  even  very  droll — and  Mr.  Collins  will 
thereby  be  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  if  you  engage  an 
eccentric  comedian  of  recognised  gagging  powers  you 
need  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  part  for  him.  But 
would  it  not  be  wiser,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
invite  the  critics  on  the  last  night  of  the  pantomime 
instead  of  on  the  first?  Mr.  Collins  will  probably 
reply  that  by  doing  so  he  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
press  notices,  which,  as  a  matter  of  Christmas  custom, 
are  not  criticisms,  but  simply  gratuitous  advertisements 
given  as  a  Christmas-box  by  the  newspaper  to  the 
manager  who  advertises  all  the  year  round.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  will  be  quite  right. 

It  is  piteous  to  see  the  wealth  of  artistic  effort  which 
is  annually  swamped  in  the  morass  of  purposeless 
wastefulness  that  constitutes  a  pantomime.  At  Drury 
Lane  many  of  the  costumes  are  extremely  pretty,  and 
some  of  them,  notably  those  borrowed  for  the  flower 
ballet  from  one  of  Mr.  Crane's  best-known  series  of 
designs,  rise  above  mere  theatrical  prettiness  to  the 
highest  class  of  decorative  art  available  for  fantastic 
stage  purposes.  Unhappily,  every  stroke  that  is  at  all 
delicate,  or  rare,  or  precious  is  multiplied,  and  repeated, 
and  obtruded,  usually  on  the  limbs  of  some  desolatingly 
incompetent  young  woman,  until  its  value  is  heavily  dis- 
counted. Still,  some  of  the  scenes  are  worth  looking 
at  for  five  minutes,  though  notfor  twenty.  The  orchestral 
score  is  very  far  above  the  general  artistic  level  of  the 
pantomime.  The  instrumental  resources  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  Glover — quite  ungrudgingly  as  far  as 
they  consist  of  brass — would  suffice  for  a  combined 
BachVestival  and  Bayreuth  "  Gotterdammerung  "  per- 
formance. To  hear  a  whole  battery  of  Bach  trumpets, 
supported  by  a  park  of  trombones,  blasting  the  welkin 
with  the  exordium  of  Wagner's  Kaisermarsch,  is  an 
ear-splitting  ecstasy  not  to  be  readily  forgotten  ;  but 


these  mechanical  effects  are  really  cheaper  than  the 
daintiness  and  wit  of  the  vocal  accompaniments,  in  which 
Mr.  Glover  shows  a  genuine  individual  and  original 
style  in  addition  to  his  imposing  practical  knowledge 
of  band  business. 

If  I  were  Mr.  Collins  I  should  reduce  the  first  four 
scenes  to  one  short  one,  and  get  some  person  with  a 
little  imagination,  some  acquaintance  with  the  story  of 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  at  least  a  rudimentary 
faculty  for  amusing  people,  to  write  the  dialogue  for  it. 
I  should  get  Messrs.  Leno  and  Campbell  to  double  the 
parts  of  the  robbers  with  those  of  the  babes,  and  so 
make  the  panorama  scene  tolerable.  I  should  reduce 
the  second  part  to  the  race-course  scene,  which  is  fairly 
funny,  with  just  one  front  scene,  in  which  full  scope 
might  be  allowed  for  Mr.  Leno's  inspiration,  and  the 
final  transformation.  I  should  either  cut  the  harle- 
quinade out,  or,  at  the  expense  of  the  firms  it  adver- 
tises, pay  the  audience  for  looking  at  it;  or  else  I  should 
take  as  much  trouble  with  it  as  Mr.  Tree  took  with 
"  Chand  d'Habits"  at  Her  Majesty's.  And  I  should 
fill  up  the  evening  with  some  comparatively  amusing 
play  by  Ibsen  or  Browning. 

Finally,  may  I  ask  our  magistrates  on  what  ground 
they  permit  the  legislation  against  the  employment  of 
very  young  childrenas  money  makers  for  their  families 
to  be  practically  annulled  in  favour  of  the  pantomimes  ? 
If  the  experience,  repeated  twice  a  day  for  three 
months,  is  good  for  the  children,  I  suggest  that  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  their  places  with  volun- 
teers from  among  the  children  of  middle  and  upper- 
class  parents  anxious  to  secure  such  a  delightful  and 
refining  piece  of  education  for  their  offspring.  If  it  is 
not  good  for  them,  why  do  the  magistrates  deliberately 
license  it  ?  I  venture  to  warn  our  managers  that  their 
present  monstrous  abuse  of  magistrates'  licences  can 
only  end  in  a  cast-iron  clause  in  the  next  Factory  Act 
unconditionally  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
under  thirteen  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

I  have  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  on  the 
warm  welcome  she  received  last  week  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  when  she  played  Anne  Carew  in  "  A  Sheep  in 
Wolfs  Clothing,"  an  obsolete  play,  though  still  fresher 
in  parts  than  many  modern  novelties.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

DESPITE  numerous  prophecies  to  the  contrary  the 
Bank  of  England  directors  finally  decided  on  Thurs- 
day to  leave  the  official  rate  at  3  per  cent.  There  was  a 
very  considerable  demand  for  short  loans  during  the  week. 
The  rate  for  advances  over  the  night  rose  as  high  as 
2|  per  cent.,  whilst  as  much  as  3§  percent,  was  charged 
for  advances  into  January.  Three  per  cent,  was  generally 
charged  in  the  open  market  for  discounting  three  months" 
bank  paper,  and  2~  for  six  months'  paper,  but  business 
of  this  class  was  quiet.  As  regards  the  Bank  of  England, 
loans  were  arranged  at  4  per  cent.,  whilst  3  to  3^  per 
cent,  was  charged  for  the  discounting  of  bills  maturing 
within  the  first  ten  days  of  January. 

After  the  date  of  our  last  issue  the  Stock  markets 
relapsed  into  absolute  idleness,  though  the  tendency  of 
prices  in  almost  all  departments  was  favourable.  Home 
Rails  were  firm,  with  considerable  strength  in  Great 
Easterns.  The  tone  of  the  American  Railway  depart- 
ment was  well  maintained,  Northern  Pacific  Preference 
and  Denver  Preference  having  been  most  in  evidence. 
There  was  scarcely  any  business  in  the  Foreign  market, 
except  in  Japanese  Bonds  and  Chinese  1896  Bonds, 
which  were  wonderfully  well  maintained.  Indeed,  the 
London  market  does  not  seem  to  take  complications  in 
the  Far  East  by  any  means  seriously,  the  price  of  Consols- 
remaining  up  at  over  112J.  Despite  the  holidays,, 
prices  in  the  Mining  market  continued  to  advance. 
Even  the  closing  of  the  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  Ex- 
changes for  so  many  days  failed  to  depress  Westralians. 
There  were  several  favourable  features  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  Golden  Horseshoes  at  one  time  having 
risen  to  over  9.  Golden  Links  attracted  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion on  Tuesday,  and  the  result  was  a  rise  of  f .  The 
sudden  demand  was  due  to  a  report  that  a  well-known 
finance  corporation  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  control 
of  the  Company.    A  satisfactory  report  and  meeting 
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encouraged  the  continuance  of  favourable  attention  to 
Hannan's  Brownhill.  Among  finance  shares,  Asso- 
ciateds  continued  to  improve,  whilst  London  and  Globe 
were  strong  on  the  declaration  of  an  interim  dividend 
of  10  per  cent.  Although  little  business  was  transacted 
in  Kaffir  shares,  the  tone  of  that  department  was  also 
favourable,  and  members  are  already  talking  of  the 
favourable  outlook  for  next  year.  The  prophets  are 
especially  busy  with  Chartereds,  and  all  eagerly  look 
forward  to  the  forthcoming  report.  East  Rand,  Rand 
Mines,  Goldfields,  and  Chartereds  all  strengthened  in 
price. 

The  last  of  a  series  of  small  and  easy  settlements 
has  just  been  concluded,  and,  whatever  else  may  be 
said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  comparatively 
healthy  condition  in  which  the  Stock  Markets  will  face 
1898.  Nothing  is  inflated  and  no  one  is  overloaded. 
Despite  the  heavy  charges  of  bankers,  who  asked  as 
much  as  4!  per  cent,  for  short  loans,  the  American 
Railway  Market  was  the  only  department  in  which  rates 
were  at  all  onerous,  the  charge  in  some  cases  having 
been  as  much  as  6|  per  cent.  Changes  during  the 
account  were  mostly  favourable.  For  instance,  in  the 
Home  Railway  Market,  beyond  a  fall  of  z\  in  Great 
Central  Preference  and  of  \  in  Dover  A,  advances  were 
the  rule,  many  stocks,  including  Brighton  A,  having 
gained  1  to  i^.  Among  Foreigners  the  improvement 
in  Argentines  was  maintained,  but  there  was  a  slight 
downward  difference  marked  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
descriptions  due  to  the  uncertain  position  in  the  Far 
East.  Uruguayan  securities  marked  an  advance  on  the 
account,  due  to  satisfaction  at  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Cuestas  to  power.  The  movements  among 
Yankees  were  irregular,  but  favourable  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Trunks  moved  upward,  as  also  did  other 
Canadian  Rails. 

Applications  for  capital  during  the  past  year  have 
reached  a  total  not  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  1896  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  ^157,289,000  compares 
with  ^152,807,000  the  previous  year,  and  ^104, 690,000 
during  1895.  In  1894  the  total  was  considerably  over 
^90,000,000,  but  in  1893  it  did  not  reach  ^"50,000,000. 
When  some  of  the  huge  amalgamations,  such  as  the 
incandescent  gas  and  the  cotton  combines,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  1897  was  not  in 
reality  much  in  advance  of  1896.  The  feature  of  the 
year  is  the  amount  of  capital  asked  for  industrial  under- 
takings, which  may  be  taken  generally  to  mean  that 
joint  -  stock  enterprise  during  the  past  year  was  of  a 
more  healthy  description  than  that  of  1896.  Nearly 
;£i  8,000,000  represent  applications  for  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  manufacturing  companies  absorb  over 
;£  1 5,000,000. 

Last  week  we  drew  attention  to  the  cleverness  of 
the  directors  of  the  British  Dominions  Exploration, 
Limited,  in  having  called  their  meeting  for  Christmas 
Eve.  They  had  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  balance- 
sheet  and  report  to  place  before  the  shareholders,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant  criticism 
and  opposition  was  avoided  by  holding  the  meeting  at  a 
time  when  not  one  shareholder  out  of  every  twenty  would 
care  to  attend.  But  it  appears  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  example  of  lack  of  consideration  for  shareholders' 
convenience.  The  directors  of  Menzies'  Mining  and 
Exploration  Corporation  have  an  unpleasant  balance- 
sheet  to  be  passed.  With  considerable  wisdom — from 
their  own  selfish  point  of  view — they  issued  the  docu- 
ment at  Christmastide  and  called  the  meeting  for  an 
inconvenient  date.  This  is  the  second  annual  report, 
yet  a  sum  of  nearly  ^6000  appears  for  preliminary 
expenses,  which  looks  like  an  astounding  piece  of  im- 
pudence. The  career  of  the  Company,  needless  to 
say,  has  been  unsatisfactory  so  far.  Gross  extravagance 
and  failure  to  realise  a  quarter  of  the  promises  held  out 
in  the  prospectus  are  among  the  charges  that  the  manage- 
ment would  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 

The  original  prospectus  of  the  New  Australian 
Goldfields  foretold  large  profits  and  the  directors  con- 
sidered that  "the  shares  now  offered  for  subscription 
are  calculated  to  prove  one  of  the  most  profitable  in- 


vestments in  connexion  with  Western  Australia."  At 
the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  beginning  of  1896  the 
directors  had  the  impudence  to  state  that  they  shortly 
expected  to  declare  a  dividend.  This  expectation, 
needless  to  say,  was  never  realised.  Instead  of  deal- 
ing with  Australian  business,  the  directors  dabbled  in 
the  Moruya  Silver  Mine  of  America.  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Moruya  Company,  circulated  the 
prospectus  of  the  New  Australian  Goldfields,  at  the 
same  time  recommending  the  shares. 

Another  new  producer  among  the  deep-level  mines  of 
the  Rand  is  the  Nourse  Deep,  which  commenced  crush- 
ing last  month.  This  is  the  fourth  deep-level  of  the 
Rand  Mines  group  to  start  working  and  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  are  more  favourable  than  they  were  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  development.  Great  difficulties 
were  met  with  at  first  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  dykes 
and  faults,  and  in  one  place  a  downthrow  of  nearly 
600  feet  had  occurred.  Now,  however,  the  develop- 
ment has  got  away  from  the  broken  ground  and  a  good 
deal  of  good  ore  has  been  opened  up.  The  capital  of 
the  Nourse  Deep  Company  is  ^450,000,  of  which 
75,066  shares  are  held  in  reserve.  The  Company  is, 
however,  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  about  ^450,000, 
only  150,000  shares  having  been  originally  set  aside  as 
working  capital.  But  75,066  the  reserve  shares  will,  if 
issued  at  the  present  price,  more  than  suffice  to  ex- 
tinguish the  debt.  The  number  of  claims  owned  by 
the  Company  is  258,  on  the  dip  of  the  Henry  Nourse 
and  New  Heriot  Mines,  and  it  is  proposed  to  run  a  mill 
of  100  stamps.  This  will  give  a  life  of  about  forty-two 
years.  Sixty  stamps  have  already  been  dropped  and 
the  remainder  will  be  added  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
not  expected  at  first  that  the  yield  will  be  as  good  as  in 
the  Henry  Nourse  Mine,  in  which  about  18  dwts.  of 
gold  per  ton  of  ore  are  extracted.  The  manager's 
estimate  is  a  yield  of  12  dwts.  or  48.?.  per  ton,  and  if 
working  expenses  can  be  reduced  to  205-.  a  ton,  as 
will  no  doubt  be  the  case,  this  will  mean  a  profit,  after 
allowing  for  depreciation  and  capital  expenditure,  of 
^200,000  a  year,  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  about 
44  per  cent.  At  6|,  therefore,  the  return  to  the 
investor,  after  allowing  i"2  per  cent,  for  amortisation, 
will  be  only  5^  per  cent.,  and  unless  the  first  crushing, 
which  should  be  announced  in  a  week  or  two,  shows  a 
great  improvement  on  the  manager's  estimate,  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  price  is  quite  high  enough. 

It  may  be  possible,  when  the  mill  has  been  running  a 
few  months,  to  bring  the  yield  up  to  the  level  of  the 
Henry  Nourse  Mine.  This  will  mean  a  profit  of 
^300,000  a  year,  and  dividends  of  66  per  cent.,  or  a  net 
return  on  capital  invested  at  the  present  price  of  about 
9  per  cent.,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  part  of  the 
Nourse  Deep  property  is  on  the  dip  of  the  New  Heriot 
Mine,  where  the  yield  is  only  about  £2  $s.  per  ton,  and 
it  would  scarcely  be  wise  to  anticipate  a  largely  in- 
creased profit.  The  only  way  in  which  this  could  be 
obtained  would  be  by  the  erection  of  a  larger  mill. 
The  property  is  quite  big  enough  to  keep  a  200-stamp 
mill  going  for  twenty  years  and  more,  and  in  this  case 
dividends  of  100  per  cent,  could  easily  be  earned,  or 
allowing  per  cent,  for  amortisation,  a  net  return  on 
capital  invested  at  the  present  price  of  12  per  cent. 

Two  months  ago,  when  Rand  Mines  suddenly 
dropped  two  or  three  points,  we  took  the  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  the  immensely  strong  position  held  by 
this  proprietary  company,  and  the  probability  that  any 
revival  of  confidence  in  the  South  African  Market  would 
at  once  lead  to  a  substantial  rise  in  the  shares.  The 
success  of  those  deep-level  propositions  belonging  to 
the  Rand  Mines  group  which  have  already  started 
working,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  revive  confidence, 
and  Rand  Mines  shares  have  started  creeping  up  the 
ladder  which  leads  to  40.  It  is  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  examine  again  the  position  of  this  successful 
corporation,  which  has  never  yet  paid  a  dividend,  but 
whose  jQi  shares  are  nevertheless  worth  more  than 
^34  at  the  present  time.  It  has  a  capital  of  some- 
thing over  ^300,000,  and  a  debenture  debt  of 
000,000.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  neglected, 
since  it  is  more  than  covered  by  loans  to  subsidiary 
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mines,  and  the  company  has  in  addition  a  cash  balance 
equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  of  its  issued  capital. 

The  various  assets  of  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  and 

their  present  market  value,  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing- table  : — 

232,000  shares  in  Crown  Deep    ^3,248,000 

252,000       ,,        Glen  Deep      ...  (say)  500,000 

277,000       ,,        Jumpers  Deep       ...  1,600,000 

276,000       ,,        Nourse  Deep   1,800,000 

648,000       ,,        Langlaagte  Deep, 

(say)    1,300,000 

143,000       ,,        Rose  Deep    1,000,000 

122,000       ,,        Geldenhuis  Deep  ...  800,000 

199,000       ,,        Paarl  Central   150,000 

59,000       ,,        Durban  Roodepoort 

Deep    236,000 

40,000       ,,        Wolhuter    265,000 

9,000       ,,        Simmer  West...  (say)  9,000 

215,000       ,,        South  Rand    ...  (say)  215,000 

83  claims  in  Ferreira  Deep...  (say)  4,000,000 
500  unfloated    claims    at  ^5000 

each    2,500,000 


Add  profits  realised  on  assets  sold 


£1 7,623,000 
1,500,000 


^"19,123,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rand  Mines  has  other 
valuable  assets  in  the  shape  of  water  works,  water 
rights,  farms,  and  town  property,  which  will  bring  the 
total  to  ^"20,000,000.  From  this,  however,  there  is  to 
be  deducted  the  25  per  cent,  which,  according  to 
the  Articles  of  Association,  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit  & 
Co.  are  to  receive  after  100  per  cent,  in  dividends  has 
been  paid,  leaving  ^15,000,000  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  shareholders.  This  would  make  the  value  of  the 
shares  ^45  each,  instead  of  ^34,  as  at  present,  and,  of 
course,  as  the  deep-level  mines  enter  the  dividend-paying 
list,  the  price  of  their  shares  is  sure  to  improve. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  week  there  is  to  be  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate,  the  members  of 
which,  we  hear,  contemplate  putting  forward  an  enter- 
prise for  public  subscription  shortly.  Before  the  invest- 
ing public  considers  the  prospectus  we  think  it  only  fair 
to  put  one  or  two  pertinent  questions  to  the  organizers 
of  this  venture,  which  we  trust  they  will  be  in  a  position 
to  answer  favourably.  First,  we  would  ask  whether  it  is 
true  that  they  sent  a  well-known  and  competent  engineer 
to  report  on  the  property  ?  Secondly,  whether  that 
gentleman's  report  was  of  a  very  unfavourable  character  ? 
Thirdly,  whether  the  syndicate  promptly  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  so  honest  a  critic  ?  Fourthly,  whether 
they  engaged  a  comparatively  inexperienced  man  to 
obtain  a  favourable  report  ?  And,  fifthly,  whether 
members  of  the  syndicate  honestly  believe  the  pro- 
perty is  worth  the  price  they  contemplate  asking  for  it  ? 

The  directors  of  the  Trustees,  Executors,  and  Securi- 
ties Insurance  Corporation  anticipate  that  "the  share- 
holders will  now  heartily  pass  the  proposed  resolutions, 
and  thus  restore  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  to  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  condition."  As  "  now  "  refers 
to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday  next,  the  most 
awkward  day  in  the  year  for  shareholders,  and  as  the 
circular  announcing  the  reconstruction  and  reduction  of 
capital  was  not  issued  until  Christmas  Eve,  it  would 
seem  that  shareholders  have  little  chance  of  rejecting 
the  scheme.  How  far  they  will  "heartily"  agree  to 
the  disappearance  of  £\  \os.  out  of  every  £10  they  have 
invested,  we  leave  those  who  have  been  in  a  similar 
position  to  decide.  But  something  had  to  be  done,  and 
our  only  complaint  is  that  the  directors  should  seize 
the  opportunity  at  this  season  of  rushing  the  shareholders 
and  depriving  them  of  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
scheme.  Why  is  the  reduction  to  £$  xos.  per  share  ? 
Surely  a  reduction  to  ^5  would  have  been  as  convenient 
and  less  unnatural. 

Still  another  example  of  the  advantage  that  directors 
are  taking  of  the  present  inconvenient  season  to  get 
through  awkward  meetings  is  forthcoming.  The  New 
Australian  Goldfields,  Limited,  was  floated  in  October, 


1894,  with  monstrous  bounce.  The  names  on  the 
directorate  suggest  that  the  scheme  emanated  from  a 
well-known  group  also  responsible  for  the  "Jersey 
Lily"  and  the  "African  Pioneers,"  two  enterprises 
that  promised  much  but  have  so  far  performed  very 
little.  The  directors  of  the  New  Australian  Goldfields 
are  Mr.  S.  Nugent  Townshend,  J. P.,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Dupuis.  These  gentlemen 
have  called  a  meeting  for  New  Year's  Eve  to  wind  up 
the  Company  voluntarily  and  so  escape  from  the  very 
unpleasant  position  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Whilst  the  past  year  has  proved  the  wealth  of  certain 
Westralian  properties,  it  has  also  proved  how  hopeless 
are  investments  in  undertakings  like  the  Imperial 
Western  Australian  Corporation,  one  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Cal- 
vert's most  vaunted  undertakings.  The  report  to 
30  September  last  states  that  the  directors  only  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  of  one  property,  which  is 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  rubbish  on 
which  the  funds  of  this  Corporation  have  been 
squandered.  As  regards  the  Western  Shaw  group, 
the  excuse  is  that  the  manager  neglected  development. 
As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  report,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  failed  to  acquire  an  interest  in  any  of  the 
schemes  of  Westralian  gold  enterprise.  And  yet 
Mr.  Calvert  is  the  young  man  who  undertook  to  publish 
several  volumes  for  the  instruction  of  the  British  public 
in  matters  Westralian.  The  report  contains  a  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Reid  has  resigned,  owing  to  pressure 
of  other  business,  from  the  Committee  of  Investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  But  Messrs.  Rucker 
and  Tilly  remain.  Their  report  is  expected  to  be  ready 
in  time  for  the  forthcoming  meeting.  We  await  it  with 
interest. 

Bovril  manages  at  least  to  advertise  itself  admirably. 
All  along  Fleet  Street  we  see,  shining  athwart  the  fog, 
V.  R. ,  with  a  crown  above  the  two  letters,  and  then 
suddenly  B.  O.  preceeding  the  royal  initials,  and  I.  L. 
terminates  the  word.  We  can  only  congratulate  the 
Manager  on  an  admirable  device.  May  we  add  that  we 
hope  the  dividend  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  methods 
of  advertisement. 

THE  ROBINSON  DEEP. 

Of  the  various  deep-level  gold  mines  of  the  Rand 
controlled  by  the  Goldfields  Deep  Company,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  second  row  of  deep  levels,  the 
only  one  which  is  approaching  the  productive  stage  is 
the  Robinson  Deep.  This  mine,  which  lies  on  the  dip 
of  the  Robinson  outcrop  mine  and  the  Ferreira  Deep, 
is  in  fact  the  most  valuable  property  of  the  Goldfields 
Deep  group,  and  although  its  shares  already  stand  at 
over  10,  they  are  likely  to  go  much  higher  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  mine  to  start  crushing.  It  is 
expected  that  sixty  stamps  will  be  dropped  in  April 
next,  and  these  will  gradually  be  added  to  until  the  full 
mill  of  200  stamps  is  at  work.  An  examination  of  the 
prospects  of  the  mine  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the 
present  market  value  of  the  shares  is  considerably 
below  their  real  value.  The  capital  of  the  Robinson 
Deep  is  ^"400,000,  all  of  which  has  been  issued,  and  of 
this  ^300,000  was  originally  set  aside  as  working 
capital.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  undertaking  has 
a  very  great  advantage  over  a  number  of  other  mining 
properties  in  the  Transvaal,  in  which  the  capital  has  been 
mainly  absorbed  in  purchase  and  promotion  money,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  working  capital  has  had  to  be 
subsequently  borrowed.  There  is,  however,  a  deben- 
ture debt  of  ^"300,000,  and  as  the  debentures  can  be 
converted  into  shares  at  £9  until  30  June,  1899,  the 
total  capital  of  the  mine  may  be  placed  at  ^433,000. 
Moreover,  the  Company  has  still  about  ^"100,000  cash 
in  hand,  which  will  probably  render  it  unnecessary  to 
provide  for  any  capital  expenditure  out  of  profits  during 
at  least  the  first  year  of  working.  The  mining  area  of 
the  Robinson  Deep  consists  of  234  claims,  and  as  the 
total  stoping  width  of  the  reefs  is  7  feet  and  their  dip 
36  degrees,  the  ore  contents  per  claim  may  be  estimated 
at  over  40,000  tons.  With  a  200-stamp  mill  this  would 
give  a  life  of  twenty-six  years.  The  development  of 
the  mine,  which  is  already  far  advanced,  shows  that 
the  value  of  the  reefs  is  approximately  the  same  as  in 
the   corresponding   outcrop  mines,  and  it   is  conse- 
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quently  not  difficult  to  calculate  the  profits  which  will 
be  earned  when  the  mine  starts  crushing  with  its  full 
equipment.  The  yield  of  the  Robinson  outcrop  mine, 
in  which  the  ore  is  carefully  averaged  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  undue  proportion  of  the  richer  portions  of 
the  reef  milled,  is  ^3  175.  per  ton.  In  the  Ferreira 
mine,  which  also  lies  above  the  Robinson  Deep,  70 
per  cent,  of  the  rich  South  reef  is  sent  to  the  mill,  and 
the  yield  per  ton  is  £4  135.  Working  costs  at  the 
Robinson  Deep  Mine,  including  an  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation and  capital  expenditure,  may  be  put  at  25^.  per 
ton  with  the  full  mill  running.  The  200  stamps  will 
crush  at  least  30,000  tons  of  ore  per  month,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  Robinson  outcrop  yield  the  mine  will  earn 
a  profit  of  ^78,000  a  month,  or  ^936,000  a  year.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  216  per  cent,  on  a  capital 
of  ^433,000,  or  a  return  to  the  investor  at  the  present 
price — ic4 — of  more  than  20  per  cent.  With  a  life  of 
twenty-six  years,  2\  per  cent,  must  be  allowed  for 
amortisation  of  the  capital  invested,  leaving  a  net 
return  of  17J  per  cent.  In  the  face  of  these  figures  it 
is  impossible  that  Robinson  Deep  shares  should  remain 
at  their  present  price,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
see  them  rise  to  16  or  17  within  the  next  three  or  four 
months.  If  the  management  of  the  mine  should  adopt 
the  Ferreira  policy  of  sending  (say)  70  per  cent,  of  the 
richer  South  reef  ore  to  the  mill,  much  bigger  profits 
than  those  estimated  above  could  be  obtained  for  a 
time.  On  the  basis  of  the  Ferreira  yield  they  would 
amount  to  ^1,220,000  a  year,  equivalent  to  a  dividend 
of  280  per  cent.  But  in  this  case  the  South  Reef 
would  only  last  about  fourteen  years,  and  after  allowing 
6  per  cent,  for  amortisation  the  net  return  to  the 
investor  at  the  present  price  would  be  21  per  cent,  for 
that  period,  after  which  there  would  remain  a  large 
body  of  the  poor  Main  Reef  ore,  which  would  only 
suffice  to  pay  much  smaller  dividends  for  another  thirteen 
years.  Finally,  the  value  of  the  Robinson  Deep  5^  per 
cent,  debentures  as  an  investment  may  be  noted.  They 
now  stand  at  about  120,  and  at  that  price  yield  over 
4A-  per  cent,  interest.  But  since  they  are  exchangeable 
for  shares  at  £9  which  are  already  worth  £10  io.y.  in 
the  market,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  worth  much 
more  very  soon,  the  investor  who  buys  the  debentures 
is  in  the  happy  position  of  paying  no  contangos,  of 
standing  to  win  a  handsome  amount,  and  of  getting 
good  interest  on  his  money  the  while.  Under  such 
conditions  it  would  be  difficult  for  even  Gogo  to  go 
wrong. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

New  Stipendum,  Limited  (B.  B.,  Willesden).— See  last 
week's  issue.  We  do  not  recommend  investments  on  the  bald 
prospectus  issued. 

British  Farmers'  Association  (P.  J.  B.,  Connaught 
Square). — This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Winchilsea's 
enterprise.  It  is  the  promotion  of  Victor  Hugo  Carlsson,  a 
Scandinavian  with  an  adventurous  past. 

Great  Eastern  (Retired,  Army  and  Navy  Club).— You 
could  not  do  better. 

Hall  Mines  (L.  B.  F.,  Bournemouth). — We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Company  is  very  badly  managed,  but  the  property  is 
undoubtedly  rich. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

KASHMIR  AND  THE  "FORWARD"  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  December,  1897. 
Q?IR, — In  "Lessons  from  the  Indian  Frontier"  in  to- 
*J  day's  Saturday,  you  make  it  very  evident  that  there 
"  remains  to  be  written  the  story  of  the  enterprise  " 
which  has  involved  us  in  the  present  disastrous 
hostilities.  Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space,  just  to 
indicate  that  the  story  will  be  incomplete  if  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  series  of  proceedings — fully  known  only 
to  the  Simla  Foreign  Office — which  resulted  in  the 
humiliation,  and  reduction  to  all  but  the  lowest  possible 
political  status,  of  the  principality  of  Kashmir  ?  It  is 
impossible  in  a  letter  to  do  more  than  glance  at  this 
phase  of  trans-frontier  history  and  policy,  but  the  salient 
facts  may  be  usefully  set  out  in  order.  In  1846,  the 
E.  I.  Co.'s  Governor-General,  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  ceded 
Kashmir  and  Hazara,  for  the  substantial  equivalent  of 
one  million  of  pounds  sterling,  to  the  petty  Rajput  chief, 
Ghulab  Singh.  At  first  the  Punjab  Government  held 
charge  of  our  relations  with  the  new  Sovereignty  thus 


created  ;  and  during  that  period  the  position  of  indepen- 
dence secured  to  Kashmir  by  treaty  was  more  or  less 
respected.  But  after  a  time  the  reins  of  control  were 
taken  up  by  the  Viceroy's  Foreign  Office,  and  then  it 
was  that  the  sorrows  of  Kashmir  began.  By  1889  we 
find  that  the  long-exclusive  State  in  question  was 
sufficiently  humbled  to  consent  (doubtless  "  voluntarily") 
to  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  British  Agency  in 
its  outlying  district  of  Gilgit.  How  that  measure  was 
carried  out,  and  all  that  came  of  it,  may  be  read  in 
Despatch  No.  18,  of  6  January,  1892,  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (pp. 
6-1 1  of  Correspondence  relating  to  the  operations  in 
Hunza-Nagar,  presented  (1892)  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament).  At  the  period  when  Gilgit  was  thus  con- 
verted into  a  British  outpost,  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
Viceroy,  Sir  F.  Roberts  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Sir 
M.  Durand  Foreign  Secretary.  The  officer  "selected" 
for  the  post  of  British  Agent  at  Gilgit  was  "  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  then  Captain,  Durand,  who  had  previously 
spent  some  time  in  the  country  ;  "  and  he  is  (of  course 
the  Despatch  does  not  say  so),  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  insinuate 
that  the  Gilgit  Agency  was  created  for  the  benefit  of 
Captain  Durand.  It  is  also  most  unlikely  that  that 
admirable  soldier's  brother,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  used 
his  influence  to  bring  about  his  selection.  Nobody  who 
knows  how  these  things  are  managed  will  be  guilty  of 
such  assumptions.  Nevertheless  the  above-cited  Gov- 
ernment dispatch  is  instructive  reading.  It  shows  how, 
with  one  brother  at  the  head  of  the  Simla  Foreign 
Office,  and  another  brother  "  charged  with  the  general 
supervision  of  the  relations  between  Kashmir  and  its 
northern  feudatories,  and  with  the  direction  of  all 
military  movements  in  this  quarter,"  a  course  of  high- 
handed proceedings  was  adopted  towards  the  Hunza 
and  Nagar  chiefs,  until,  exasperated  beyond  measure, 
they  "  collected  their  forces  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  the  Chalt  Fort " — thereby,  of  course, 
rushing  on  their  fate.  And  mark  the  sequence  of 
events.  On  18  August,  1895,  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  a 
telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State  thus  reports  the 
"instructions  given  to  Roberts  on  leaving  for  Chitral " 
(another  dependency  of  Kashmir)  to  instal  as  puppet 
ruler  Shuja-ul-Mulk.  in  the  name  of  Kashmir  as  suzerain. 
"At  Durbar  he  will  enunciate  future  policy,  following 
Hunza  precedent"  (v.  Correspondence  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  Chitral,  1896,  p.  3).  Comment  would 
here  be  superfluous.  Brevity  is  best.  But  let  the 
Parliament  of  the  nation  and  empire  look  to  it. — Yours 
faithfully,  Veteran. 

GERMANY  AS  A  NAVAL  POWER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  December,  1897. 
Sir, — At  this  time  when  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  somewhat  forcibly  drawn  to  the  naval  ambition 
of  Germany,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in 
October,  1848,  a  great  statesman,  Count  Cavour,  pro- 
phesied that  the  future  German  Empire  would  aim  at 
becoming  a  naval  power,  and  would  combat  England 
even  in  her  own  element.  "  Germanism,  hardly  born," 
he  said,  "threatens  to  disturb  the  European  equili- 
brium." At  the  same  date  he  predicted  that  Austria 
would  become  a  Slav  empire,  or  be  absorbed  in  Ger- 
many.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 

CANALS  v.  RAILWAYS  IN  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
1  Dudley  Place,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington. 
26  December,  1897. 
Sir, — In  an  argument  on  the  subject  of  Canals  versus 
Railways  in  India,  it  is   rather   misleading   for  the 
general  public  to  be  guided  by  men  who  have  little 
practical  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits.    The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  letter  which  I  lately  received 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Experi- 
mental   Farm    at    Cawnpore  will,    however,   help  to 
enlighten  men's  minds  regarding  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  canal  irrigation.    The  Cawnpore  Experi- 
mental  Farm  enjoys  special  facilities    for  irrigation, 
being  traversed  by  a  distributary   from  the  Ganges 
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Canal.     Moreover,  the  farm  is  in  the  middle  of  the 

famine-stricken  districts. 

"  You  will  notice  from  the  statement  (accompanying 
the  letter)  that  where  artificial  irrigation  was  available, 
the  failure  of  grain  did  not  prevent  us  from  getting  out- 
turns of  over  forty  bushels  per  acre  from  the  manured 
plots,  and  up  to  thirty-two  bushels  of  grain  per  acre 
from  the  unmanured  fields,  but  rendered  the  season  an 
ideal  one  for  wheat,  which  was  practically  free  from 

rust  The  outturns  of  the   rayat's  unirrigated 

fields  were  from  nothing  to  three  or  four  to  six  bushels 
per  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cawnpore  Farm." 

It  is  but  right  to  mention  that  the  unmanured  lands 
of  the  Experimental  Farm  are  kept  bare  fallow,  and 
tilled  during  the  autumn  in  preparation  for  a  rabi  crop 
(a  system  which  is  known  as  chaiunas),  hence  the  large 
outturn  of  thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from 
unmanured  land  in  a  season  when  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  were  being  expended  on  famine  relief  measures. 
— I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Donald  N.  Reid. 

P. S. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  building 
stone  used  to  be  carried  by  boat  all  the  way  from 
Chunar  to  Calcutta  (Chunar  is  a  town  on  the  Ganges, 
twenty-six  miles  south-west  of  Benares ;  Benares  being 
476  miles  from  Calcutta  by  rail).  But  still  more 
wonderful  is  the  fact  that  I  have  purchased  cotton-seed 
at  Chapra  for  my  cattle,  at  one  rupee  per  maund  of 
80  lbs.  ;  this  seed  had  come  from  Dacca  by  boat  up 
the  Ganges.  Will  Mr.  La  Touche  inform  us  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  transit  by  railway  of  one  maund  of 
cotton-seed  from  Dacca  in  Eastern  Bengal  to  the  town 
of  Chapra  on  the  Bengal  and  North-Western  Railway 
in  Saran,  Behar?  D.  N.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oak  Hill  Grove,  Surbiton. 

Sir, — Your  number  of  4  December  reviews  Major 
Walsh's  "  History  of  the  Godavery  Works,"  and  also 
Colonel  Baird  Smith's  "Letters  from  Delhi."  May  I  point 
out  a  passage  in  the  latter  which  bears  on  the  matter  of 
canals  ?  No  one  has  yet  laid  a  stress  on  their  great 
usefulness  for  the  movement  of  troops.  At  page  3  of 
Colonel  Vibart's  preface  to  the  "  Letters  "  we  read  : — 

"It  was  on  Sunday,  10  May,  1857,  that  the  Mutiny 
broke  out  at  Meerut,  but  it  was  not  till  daybreak  on  the 
1  2th  that  Baird  Smith  received  the  first  intimation  of  it, 
when  he  learnt  that  Major  Fraser,  Commandant  of 
Sappers,  had  received  an  express  from  the  General  at 
Meerut  ordering  him  to  proceed,  by  forced  marches, 
with  his  regiment  to  that  place,  as  the  native  regiments 
were  in  open  revolt,  and  had  left  cantonments  with  their 
arms. 

"Baird  Smith  immediately  suggested  the  Ganges 
Canal  instead  of  forced  marches,  and,  as  Fraser  at  once 
agreed  to  this,  Baird  Smith,  within  six  hours,  had  boats 
ready  equal  to  the  transport  of  1000  men. 

"  just  as  they  were  starting  another  express  came  to 
sav  that  two  companies  were  to  be  left  for  the  defence 
of  Roorkee,  so  only  about  500  left  in  the  boats  the  same 
afternoon  and  got  to  Meerut,  sixty  miles  off,  in  about 
twenty-four  hours. 

"  The  same  morning  Baird  Smith  sent  off  an  express 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  Ghoorkas  at  Deyrah,  some 
forty  miles  distant,  to  tell  him  he  thought  his  corps 
would  be  ordered  down,  and  begged  him  to  march  on 
Roorkee,  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  where  he  would  have 
another  fleet  of  boats  ready  for  him  in  a  day  or  two. 
Baird  Smith  thought  that  the  Sappers  at  Roorkee  might 
fancy  that  the  march  of  the  Sirmoor  battalion  on 
Roorkee  was  a  hostile  movement  against  them,  so  he 
requested  Major  Reid,  the  Commandant,  to  march 
straight  to  the  canal,  and  embark  in  the  boats  without 
entering  Roorkee. 

"This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Reid  'considered 
that  this  forethought  was  the  means  of  saving  the  place 
and  the  lives  of  the  ladies  and  children.'  This  occurred 
after  the  mutiny  of  the  Sappers  at  Meerut,  when  they 
shot  Major  Fraser,  the  Commandant,  and  attempted  to 
sifc'ot  Maunsell,  the  Adjutant." 

Yet,  though  this  happened  forty  years  ago,  we  hear 
next  to  nothing  of  the  desirability  of  navigable  canals, 
with  steamers  constantly  plying  on  them,  according  to 
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Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  suggestions  of  long  ago.  There 
was  an  article  in  "Blackwood"  last  June,  which  is 
enough  to  stir  up  the  sleepiest  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
irrigation,  and  navigation  is  another  equally  important 
side  of  the  great  subject  which  some  of  our  rulers  are 
trying  to  ignore. — I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  C.  Ricketts. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  PARIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Allow  me  to  say  with  respect  to  your  interesting 
article,  which  I  have  only  just  seen,  on  "  Patriotic  British 
Pirates"  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.,  that,  whilst  a 
correct  distinction  is  drawn  between  privateering  and 
piracy,  it  seems  to  me  that  mischief  lurks  in  the  state- 
ment that  "in  these  days  privateering  in  Europe  has 
been  abolished  by  international  treaty."  It  is  usual  for 
Continental  writers  to  make  this  assertion ;  but  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  is  not  a  Treaty.  Reference  to  its 
text  is  sufficient  to  show  this. — Yours  obediently, 

E.  O. 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  AND  BIRDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C., 
10  December,  1897. 

Sir, — As  a  warm  advocate  of  every  possible  extension 
of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds,  allow  me  to 
express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  very  valuable  support 
which  you  have  given  to  the  crusade  against  bird-de- 
stroyers of  every  class  ;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  grave 
defects  in  the  legal  means  employed  against  the 
destruction  of  rare  kinds  of  birds. 

The  protection  now  given  to  them  is  well-intentioned, 
as  you  have  frequently  shown,  and  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which  used  to  go  on  all  the  year  round  has, 
I  gladly  mark,  been  greatly  curtailed.  But  still  the 
fact  remains  that  numbers  of  rare  birds  continue  to  fall 
victims  to  the  gun  of  the  British  "specimen"  hunter. 
I  have  a  long  list  of  such  cases,  including  golden  and 
white-tailed  eagles,  ospreys,  hoopoes,  bitterns,  bustards, 
buzzards,  kingfishers,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  have 
been  destroyed  since  the  passing  of  the  last  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Act.  It  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  name  parti- 
cular species  for  protection  while  others  are  omitted, 
and  to  protect  in  one  county  birds  which  are  absolutely 
without  protection  in  the  next.  Nor  can  the  law  be 
considered  satisfactory  which  gives  no  protection  to 
casual  visitors.  One  cannot  hope  for  the  protection  of 
all  birds  ;  no  one  wishes  to  preserve  birds  which  are 
really  harmful ;  but  all  birds  which  are  merely  curious 
or  rare,  and  especially  those  against  which  few  people 
indeed  have  any  objection,  should  be  universally  pro- 
tected by  the  Legislature  all  the  year  round. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Birds  Protection  Acts,  the  Home  Secretary  has,  on 
application  of  the  County  Council,  issued  an  order  still 
further  extending  the  close  time  for  wild  birds  in 
Middlesex  ;  and  a  similar  order  has,  on  application  of 
the  County  Council,  been  issued  for  the  Administrative 
County  of  London.  Under  the  previous  regulation 
close  time  covered  the  period  from  1  February  to 
31  August  in  each  year,  but  under  the  present  orders 
there  will  be  a  close  time  all  the  year  round  for  many 
birds.  Now,  why  should  not  every  county  in  the  British 
Isles  follow  suit?  The  order  was  issued  in  consequence 
of  the  great  slaughter  of  wild  birds  which  has  occurred 
for  years  past.  And,  with  more  or  less  truth,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  three 
kingdoms  the  destruction  of  birds  is  absolutely 
wanton.  Furthermore,  I  would  suggest  that  special 
instructions  should  be  issued  to  the  police  throughout 
the  country  to  act  promptly,  and  on  their  own  initiative, 
in  all  cases  of  rare  -  bird  destruction,  and  that  the 
penalties  should  be  increased. — Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Collinson. 

[Necessities  of  space  unfortunately  compel  us  to  hold 
over  several  interesting  items  of  correspondence  in  the 
present  number.] 
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REVIEWS. 

"THE   WASPS"   OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

41  The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes."  With  Introduction, 
Metrical  Analysis,  Critical  Notes,  and  Commentary. 
By  W.  J.  M.  Starkie.    London  :  Macmillan. 

IN  this  edition  Messrs.  Macmillan's  admirable  Classical 
Series  is  enriched  by  a  work  which  not  only  main- 
tains its  very  high  standard  but  even  raises  and 
enhances  it.  Mr.  Starkie  has  made  his  edition  of  the 
"  Wasps"  a  model  edition  of  a  single  play,  and — what 
is  a  far  greater  feat' — he  has  made  it  a  most  valuable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  comic  drama. 
The  "Wasps"  does  not  present  to  us  that  sustained 
fusillade  of  wit  and  epigram  which  rattles  in  the 
"Clouds"  and  "Frogs";  it  has  not  the  exuberant 
fancy  of  the  "  Birds  "  and  the  "  Lysistrata"  ;  nor  the  ex- 
quisite little  idylls  which  redeem  a  rather  dull  play  in  the 
"  Peace"  and  the  "  Acharnians."  But  it  is  a  thoroughly 
Aristophanic  Lustspiel,  and  a  perfect  example  of  construc- 
tion. In  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  those  marvellous 
compositions  which  are  really  like  nothing  else  in  litera- 
ture, we  are  too  apt  to  find  only  debauches  of  the 
reason  and  imagination,  sacrifices  on  the  thymele  of 
that  Bacchus  who  was  sire  by  Aphrodite  of  Priapus. 
Mr.  Starkie  has  shown  how  the  Greek  poet  has  held  in 
a  leash  his  fancy,  however  unfettered  it  seems.  The 
play  expands  from  the  central  'Aywj/  in  obedience  to 
fixed  and  immovable  laws.  A  play  of  Aristophanes  is 
a  dramatised  debate.  There  is  always  a  combat, 
though  the  fight  may  be  but  a  mock  fight.  "The 
proper  place  for  this  debate,"  writes  Mr.  Starkie,  "is 
between  the  Parodus  and  the  Parabasis.  Its  intro- 
duction is  marked  by  the  absoluter  Stillstand  der  Hand- 
lung,  after  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  and  fruitless 
conflict.  In  the  '  Vespa3  '  the  old  motiv  has  reached 
its  full  development.  The  dicasts  have  been  driven 
back  from  the  stage,  and  Philocleon  remains  in  the 
power  of  his  son.  The  latter  makes  friendly  overtures, 
but,  conscious  of  their  great  calling,  the  dicasts  resist 
all  invitations  to  a  more  peaceful  life.  The  rough  hand 
of  the  son  dispels  their  pleasing  vision.  The  question 
at  issue  is  entrusted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Chorus. 
The  philosophic  calm  of  the  Agon  forms  an  admirable 
contrast  with  the  Sturm  und  Drang  of  the  preceding 
scenes.  The  Agon  is  the  true  catastrophe  of  the 
Aristophanic  Comedy." 

There  are  several  qualities  which  make  this  book  an 
ideal  edition.  While  it  never  neglects  the  work  in  hand, 
it  pours  out  stores  of  instruction  and  suggestion  on  all 
the  plays  of  this  admirable  genius,  who  has  hitherto 
been  very  inadequately  presented  to  the  English  public. 
Attention  to  what  Germans  call  the  Realen  of  ancient 
literature  is  often  absent  from  English  editions.  Thus 
English  editions  by  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  like 
Blaydes,  are  often  less  useful  than  works  which  emanate 
from  second-rate  Germans  who  honestly  address  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  thinking  themselves  back  into  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ.  Here  we  have  first-rate 
scholarship  hand  in  hand  with  historical  imagination. 
We  live  with  the  characters  of  the  play;  but  familiarity 
does  not,  as  in  Mitchell's  fanciful  commentaries,  breed 
contempt.  Again,  Mr.  Starkie  has  set  an  excellent 
example  which  we  hope  future  editors  will  follow.  He 
shows  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  last  few 
years  have  made  an  epoch  in  classical  learning,  and 
have  put  in  our  hands  riches  which  our  fathers  never 
dreamed  of.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this 
edition  there  are  more  quotations  from  Herondas  and 
from  the  valuable  treatise  on  the  Athenian  Constitution 
falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  than  there  are  from  Euri- 
pides and  Thucydides. 

Before  going  into  detail,  we  must  commend  the  skill 
with  which  the  editor  has  brought  Shakespeare  to  bear 
upon  his  explanation  of  Aristophanes.  The  kinship  of 
these  two  marvellous  geniuses  has  hardly  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised.  This  is  not  the  place  to  develop 
the  comparison.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  from  the  two — and  from  them  only — 
we  occasionally  get,  mingled  with  vigorous,  even 
boisterous,  drama,  an  outburst  of  lyrical  song  as  un- 
expected as  it  is  unrivalled.  Ariel  and  Oberon  might 
■fcave  breathed  the  air  which  Aristophanes  filled  with 


the  sweet  jargoning  of  his  birds.  The  lyrics  in  the 
"Clouds"  have  no  literary  parallels,  except  in  the 
"  woodnotes  wild"  which  the  incomparable  genius  of 
Shakespeare  has  sometimes  allowed  us  to  hear  amid  the 
groans  and  the  laughter  of  the  characters  which  he  has 
created  for  us. 

As  regards  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  text — 
often  a  very  difficult  matter  in  Aristophanes — we  are 
upheld  throughout  by  a  firm  and  robust  hand.  We 
will  point  to  a  single  example  among  many.  In  line 
769  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  true  explanation  is 
now  given  for  the  first  time.  Thackeray  tells  us  of  a 
clergyman  who  was  made  archdeacon  for  introducing 
a  new  and  naughty  pun  into  the  text  of  Aristophanes. 
Were  Mr.  Starkie  in  holy  orders,  and  were  not  these 
degenerate  days,  we  should  boldly  claim  for  him  a 
bishopric  as  the  guerdon  for  his  note  on  769.  The  com- 
ments on  grammar,  on  history,  and  on  questions  of 
literary  feeling,  alike  show  one  who  is  in  the  very  van  of 
those  branches  of  study,  and  even  the  "rat  counters" 
must  recognise  in  him  one  who  has  not  neglected 
that  repulsive  department  of  learning,  but  who  has  kept 
it  within  such  strict  limits  as  to  allay  the  reader's 
natural  tendency  to  resent  it. 

That  Shakespeare  was  a  reincarnation  of  Aristo- 
phanes will  appear  no  unlikely  hypothesis  to  the  readers 
of  this  commentary.  Why  else  is  it  that  there  is  only 
one  perfect  version  possible  for  vv.  143  ff. ,  and  that  it 
comes  from  "  Timon  of  Athens?"  This  is  the  version 
given  in  Mr.  Starkie's  note  (for  the  Greek  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  text)  : — 

"  I  wonder  why  the  flue  is  smoking.  Hallo,  who  are 
you  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Smoke  :  I  am  trying  to  get  out." 
"Smoke?     Let  me  see;  what  wood's  smoke  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Medlar-wood." 

"  Aye,  the  meddler.  'Tis  the  most  searching  of  all 
smokes." 

In  the  same  way  in  186  a  play  on  words  which  has 
hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of  translators  (even  of  the 
ingenious  Rogers)  comes  trippingly  from  2  Henry  iv. 
4.  21.  Our  readers  must  refer  to  the  book  to  appreciate 
the  full  ingenuity  of  the  rendering.  Shakespeare  is 
quoted  some  forty  times,  and  never  without  throwing 
light  on  a  thought  or  an  expression. 

Mr.  Starkie  throughout  deals  with  the  text  in  truly 
scientific  fashion.  In  a  writer  like  Aristophanes  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  if  the  text  is  pointless  it  is 
corrupt.  For  instance,  we  may  be  sure  he  never  wrote 
anything  so  lame  as  'l\wv  be  toi 

irXtvpav  j3advTurr]y  mi  \cpnc  Kat  Xayova  nal 

OllipriK  apMTTOV. 

To  pass  over  other  objections  (for  which  see  note) 
X*Pas  without  an  epithet  is  intolerable.  For  teal  x£i°ac 
riat  Mr.  Starkie  reads  x,'iPaK^e'a>'-  The  word  is  exactly 
appropriate ;  the  loins  of  Hercules  were  proverbial,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  emendation  presupposes  the  loss 
of  only  two  letters,  A  N,  before  the  very  similar  letter  A. 
We  are  very  much  disposed  to  accept  his  ingenious 
Toirri  y  afitiKTOis  for  the  frigid  roiai  fxtyiffTOiQ  in  IO29, 
though  we  do  not  as  a  rule  accept  anagrammatismus 
as  a  safe  principle  in  emendation.  But  we  accept  with- 
out hesitation  his  admirable  emendation  of  line  535, 
where  the  actual  change  of  reading  is  almost  infini- 
tesimal, and  where  a  verse  which  is  downright  un- 
grammatical  becomes  by  the  change  pointed  and 
characteristic.  The  meaning  required  is  "  if  he  should 
win  his  cause  against  you."  The  version  hitherto 
accepted  is 

eiTrep  u  fit)  yevoid ,  ovrog  a  idtXoi  Kparf/crai. 
But  no  commentator  has  succeeded  in  defending  such 
a  solecism  as  iQiXtiv  forming  with  the  infinitive  a  sort  of 
future,  where  a  person  is  the  object.    Mr.  Starkie  reads 

£(7T£p,  a  fit)  ytvoiB',  ovtoq  it  kd'  fXoi  Kpart'iaaQ. 
The  note  shows  fully  that  alpilv  is  the  very  word  for 
"beating  a  rival  litigant,"  that  m  "at  some  future 
time  "  is  quite  appropriate,  and  thatiBiXeiv  with  infinitive 
can  approach  the  sense  of  a  future  only  in  the  case  of 
things  happening  in  the  course  of  nature.  We  also 
highly  approve  of  his  emendation  of  verses  397  and 
1428;  to  his  notes  on  these,  which  are  models  of  critical 
sagacity,  we  confidently  refer  our  readers. 

A  new  and  important  feature  in  this  edition  is  the 
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careful  analysis  of  the  Aristophanic  handling  of  metre. 
We  are  apt  to  think  a  comic  senarius  certa  sine  lege 
vagatur,  in  the  words  of  old  Alvarez.  This  is  not  so. 
The  division  of  the  anapaest  and  tribrach  is  governed 
by  rigorous  laws,  and  many  a  clever  emendation  is 
now  put  out  of  court  because  the  trisyllabic  feet  are 
divided  in  ccesura  in  a  way  that  offended  the  delicate 
ears  of  ancient  Athenians.  The  few  modern  copies  of 
Aristophanic  verse  to  be  found  in  "  Sabrinas  Corolla" 
show  metrical  licenses  which  Aristophanes  does  not 
allow  himself.  For  instance,  Riddell's  tyw  ri  yivwjxai 
("  Sabrinas  Corolla,"  ed.  3,  p.  161)  is  very  questionable; 
Shilleto's  ttwq  av  t\ot  Tig  baicrvXovg  (p.  237)  and  rat  npoQ 
ye  biKacrrrjv  (p.  275)  are  indefensible;  and  Evans'  Qartpov, 
tiff  Sri  bi)  OeXeiq  (p.  3 1 7)  contains  two  violations  of 
Aristophanic  rhythm. 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

"The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution." 
By  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory in  Cornell  University.  Vol.  II.  (1 776-1 783). 
Putnams. 

EIGHTEEN  years  have  passed  since  Professor  Tyler 
began  the  publication  of  his  elaborate  history  of 
the  origins  of  American  literature,  and  he  now  presents 
us  with  a  fourth  volume  which  brings  us  down  only  to 
1783.  We  do  not  know  why  he  chose  to  distinguish 
his  treatment  of  Colonial  literature  from  that  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  but  although  they  seem  to  be 
thus  divided  into  two  pairs,  the  four  successive  volumes 
are  really  parts  of  one  remarkable  series.  Professor 
Tyler  started,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  design 
of  writing  the  history  of"  American  books  from  the 
earliest  English  settlements  down  to  the  present  time, 
but  it  must  be  evident  to  him  now  that  the  scale  at 
which  he  worked,  and  the  abundance  of  unpublished 
material,  have  rendered  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme 
impracticable.  He  has  printed  some  two  thousand 
closely  filled  pages,  and  he  has  not  yet  reached  the 
earliest  of  those  writers  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  characteristic  ornaments  of  American  litera- 
ture. The  labour  involved  in  what  Professor  Tyler  has 
accomplished  must  have  been  immense.  He  was  cut- 
ting a  road  through  a  pathless  country,  and,  so  it  seems 
to  us  at  least,  a  country  parched  and  dusty  with  the 
extreme  expression  of  mediocrity. 

The  common  complaint  of  American  scholars  is  that 
they  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  their  re- 
moteness from  the  classic  sources  of  learning.  To 
make  fresh  discoveries,  they  must  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  relinquish  the  convenience  of  having  their  own 
books  around  them.  This  has  much,  no  doubt,  to  do 
with  the  comparative  rarity  of  recent  American  names 
in  the  list  of  those  who  have  added  to  our  positive 
knowledge  of  past  literature,  the  most  illustrious  ex- 
ception being,  no  doubt,  the  late  F.  J.  Child  in  his 
researches  into  the  antiquity  and  texts  of  the  English 
ballads.  But  to  the  American,  remote  though  he  is  from 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  Europe,  a  considerable 
field  remains  to  be  cultivated,  that  of  the  development 
of  civilisation  in  his  own  country.  In  this  province  two 
men  have  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  two 
cognate  branches.  Francis  Parkman — who  was  the 
American  representative  of  that  school  of  scientific 
historians  headed  amongst  ourselves  by  Freeman, 
Green,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford — explored 
the  origins  of  French  influence  in  the  New  World,  and 
made  the  Pioneers  his  theme.  Professor  Tyler,  in  like 
manner,  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  a  critical  treatment 
of  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  and  culminated  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  spirit  in  which  Prof.  Tyler  has  worked  is  one 
which  calls  for  recognition  from  a  serious  English  reader. 
We  know  that  the  history  of  the  War  of  Independence  is 
a  subject  which  is  still  treated  with  prejudice  and  passion 
by  not  a  few  of  the  popular  writers  of  America.  We 
shudder  to  think  what  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation  and 
invective,  mingled  with  preposterous  self-gratulation,  a 
chronicle  of  the  literary  movement  in  America  between 
1776  and  1783  might  present  in  the  hands,  let  us  say,  of 
Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  or  of  any  member  of  his  school. 
There  are  Americans  who  can  neither  forget  nor  forgive 


the  fact  that  they  are  the  youngest  of  the  nations,  who 
have  but  very  lately  emerged  from  the  nursery,  and  owe 
their  original  training  to  a  people  of  ripe  maturity,  whose 
achievements,  instead  of  filling  them  with  legitimate 
pride,  affect  their  palates  as  with  gall  and  wormwood. 
Prof.  Tyler,  though  an  ardent  patriot,  is  not  of  this  bar- 
baric order.  He  observes  the  evolution  of  his  nation  in 
a  disinterested  and  in  a  judicial  spirit,  and  his  plan  is  to 
let  both  parties  to  the  controversy — the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  the  Revolutionists  and  the  Loyalists  (as  he  has 
said  in  an  earlier  work) — tell  their  own  story  freely  in 
their  own  way,  and  without  either  of  them  being  liable 
to  posthumous  outrage  in  the  shape  of  partisan  impu- 
tations on  their  sincerity,  their  magnanimity,  their 
patriotism,  or  their  courage.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only 
proper  historical  spirit  in  which  to  work,  and  we  may 
add  it  is  the  only  attitude  possible  to  a  perfectly  honest 
man.  The  consequence  is  that  in  Prof.  Tyler's  pages  we 
read  the  satires,  the  squibs,  the  controversial  discourses 
of  a  conflict  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  our  own 
country  without  the  slightest  sense  of  irritation  or  con- 
sciousness of  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  narrator. 

The  volume  under  consideration  to-day  contains  fewer 
figures  of  individual  interest  than  did  the  last.  There 
are  no  satirists  so  lively  as  Philip  Freneau  and  John 
Trumbull,  no  publicists  so  weighty  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. The  first  writer  whom  we  reach,  who  can  be  con- 
sidered a  personage,  is  Thomas  Paine,  whose  activity 
as  a  free  lance  in  the  war  for  independence  is  fully  dealt 
with  by  Professor  Tyler.  Very  interesting  is  the 
account  of  the  electrical  effect  produced  in  the  colonial 
world  by  the  publication  of  Paine's  newspaper,  "The 
Crisis,"  at  Philadelphia,  in  1776  ;  this  journal  continued 
its  work  until  the  close  of  1783.  From  the  considera- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  penmen,  Professor  Tyler 
turns  to  that  of  the  loyalist  writers  in  prose  and  verse. 
Their  zeal  was  not  colder,  but  their  numbers  and  pro- 
duction were  smaller  than  those  of  their  fireier  brethren. 
Three  qualities  are  chronicled  by  their  historian  as 
peculiar  to  them :  their  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
their  views,  their  contempt  for  the  revolutionists  as 
vulgar  and  unprincipled,  and  their  confident  expectation 
that  the  British  arms  would  be  promptly  and  com- 
pletely successful.  In  particular,  the  Tory  lampooners 
were  never  weary  of  mocking  the  newly-created  Con- 
gress, whose  exploits  in  the  field-  of  finance  awakened 
unextinguishable  derision. 

"  Even  among  the  friends  of  the  Revolution,  the  dis- 
gust of  the  people  with  the  currency  provided  by 
Congress  was  so  great  that,  in  1781,  there  was  in 
Philadelphia  a  boisterous  parade  composed  of  citizens 
of  that  town  wearing  paper  dollars  in  their  hats  for 
cockades,  and  carrying  in  front  of  them  a  dog 
besmeared  with  tar,  but  having  paper  dollars  stuck  on 
instead  of  feathers,  this  dog  being  followed  by  a  jailor 
in  the  act  of  refusing  the  paper  money  which  a  poor 
prisoner  had  offered  him  for  a  glass  of  rum,  and  by  a 
group  of  tradesmen  who  had  shut  up  their  shops  and 
would  sell  no  more  goods  for  such  money." 

The  best  of  the  literary  opponents  of  the  Revolution,, 
was  a  certain  ornament  of  Philadelphian  society,  named 
Joseph  Stansbury.  His  satires  and  songs  possessed  not 
merely  topical  vivacity,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
genuine  merit  ;  and  Professor  Tyler  prints  "A  Venison 
Dinner  at  Mr.  Bunyan's,"  a  skit  which  seems  both  neat 
and  effective  after  more  than  a  century  of  obscuration. 
From  this  living  satirist,  who  eventually  took  refuge  in 
Nova  Scotia,  we  pass  to  a  more  serious  loyalist  cham- 
pion, Jonathan  Odell,  a  cleric  whose  opposition  to 
Congress  and  the  Revolution  was  relentless,  and  who 
became  the  main,  and  as  it  were  the  official,  exponent  of 
loyalist  conscience  and  emotion  in  the  last  years  of  the 
war  ;  Stansbury  ultimately  forgave  the  Americans,  but 
Odell  was  absolutely  implacable.  He  lingered  on  to  a 
great  old  age,  as  Professor  Tyler  says,  "without  ever 
taking  back  a  word,  or  uttering  an  apology,  or  flinch- 
ing from  an  opinion, — a  proud,  gritty  member  "  of  a 
political  party  that  had  been  defeated,  but  neither  con- 
quered nor  convinced. 

We  must  not  follow  Professor  Tyler  in  further  detail. 
Those  who  turn  to  his  work  to  discover  in  it  the  evi- 
dences of  forgotten  genius  will  be  disappointed.  It  was 
not  at  such  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  or  in  a  country 
struggling  for  its  very  existence,  that  the  charming 
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parts  of  literature  were  likely  to  be  developed.  All  in 
these  revolutionary  times  is  rude,  imitative,  imperfect  ; 
nor  is  the  historian  blind  to  the  lack  of  positive  merit  in 
the  pamphlets,  songs  and  squibs  that  he  unearths. 
But  these  forgotten  documents  have,  nevertheless,  a 
surprising  interest  and  value.  They  palpitate,  under 
their  grotesque  and  threadbare  raiment,  with  passion 
and  energy.  We  see  the  national  forces  at  work  in  a 
pasquinade,  where  we  might  miss  them  in  an  Act  of 
Congress,  and  the  importance  of  such  writers  as  Odell 
and  Freneau,  Nathaniel  Niles  and  John  Dickinson,  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  aesthetic  standard*.  To  Ameri- 
cans, these  babblings  of  their  independence  must 
possess  a  singular,  a  pathetic,  interest,  and  to  us  also, 
if  the  lesson  is  more  bitter  and  not  a  little  humiliating, 
it  is  salutary  also.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the 
sanity  and  loyalty  of  Professor  Tyler  can  but  command 
respect.  He  is  excellently  fitted  for  his  task,  and  we 
can  only  wish  that  he  may,  one  of  these  days,  turn  from 
his  microscope  and  give  us  a  general  survey  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  his  country.  There  is  no  man  living, 
probably,  so  well  fitted  as  he  to  write,  without  prejudice 
and  without  reserve,  a  historic  sketch  of  the  course  of 
American  literature  from  1607  to  the  present  day. 

LOUIS  THE  "WELL-BELOVED." 

**  France  under  Louis  XV."  By  James  Breck  Perkins, 
Author  of  "  France  under  the  Regency."  London: 
Smith,  Elder. 

THE  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  in  the  history  of  France.  Abroad,  the 
national  prestige  was  humbled  in  the  dust  and  the  fleet 
destroyed  at  sea  ;  while  at  home  the  body  politic  became 
sick  unto  death  by  corruption,  oppression,  and  immor- 
ality. Nothing  can  be  said  for  a  monarch  who,  when 
told  of  the  miseries  which  afflicted  his  people,  and  the 
general  ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  country,  cynically 
replied  that  the  monarchy  would  last  his  life,  and  went 
on  with  his  sensual  pleasures  and  his  Sardanapalus-like 
feasts  undisturbed.  The  epithet  of  the  "  Well-beloved  " 
conferred  upon  him  by  foolish  and  hypocritical  time- 
servers  has  a  grimly  ironical  significance  now  in  the 
light  of  history.  Well  might  the  minister  Argenson — 
who  thoroughly  knew  the  mass  of  corruption  and 
-selfishness  that  prevailed — exclaim,  "There  is  a  trade 
by  which  one  could  gain  prodigiously,  and  that  is  to 
play  the  part  of  a  perfectly  honest  man."  But  the  trade 
had  completely  died  out.  We  can  almost  feel  com- 
miseration for  Louis  XVI.  when  we  recall  how  the 
vials  of  wrath  which  had  been  accumulating  during  the 
reigns  of  his  predecessors  were  all  discharged  on  his 
devoted  head.  Compared  with  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, he  was  an  angel  of  light. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  already  published 
one  interesting  study  of  French  history,  and  his  present 
memorials,  in  continuation  of  that,  embrace  the  period 
from  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  is 
occupied  with  long  descriptions  of  the  Polish  and 
Austrian  Wars  of  Succession — which,  of  course,  inti- 
mately concerned  France — accounts  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.,  Dupleix,  the  brilliant  founder  of  French 
authority  in  India,  the  wars  with  Frederick,  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  &c.  The  personal  life  of  Louis  was  as 
scandalous  as  his  public  was  ignominious  for  France. 
He  was  married  at  fifteen  to  the  daughter  of  the  de- 
throned King  of  Poland,  Stanislas,  for  whom  he  sub- 
sequently became  involved  in  war.  One  of  Louis'  best 
actions  was  calling  to  the  head  of  affairs — after  the 
death  of  the  Regent  and  the  infamous  Cardinal 
Dubois  — that  sage  and  prudent  counsellor  Cardinal 
Fleury,  who  for  a  brief  period  avoided  the  ruinous 
economic  mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and  discouraged 
the  rampant  warlike  policy.  But,  as  Mr.  Perkins 
shows,  this  salutary  change  soon  came  to  an  end. 
The  King  fell  into  the  hands  of  voluptuous  and  im- 
moral noblemen,  under  whose  influence  he  became 
estranged  from  his  wife,  and  sought  his  pleasures  in  the 
society  of  abandoned  women.  As  Fleury  lost  ground, 
ambitious  and  dissolute  courtiers  prevailed,  who  egged 
on  the  King  to  war  with  Austria,  with  the  result  that 
the  French  were  defeated  in  1742. 

Something  was  done  in  the  way  of  recovering  the 


national  honour  by  alliance  with  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  in  1745  the  victory  of  Fontcnoy  pretty  well  turned 
the  heads  of  the  French  nation.  Yet  there  was  soon  a 
severe  set-off  against  the  triumphs  on  land,  for  England 
completely  destroyed  the  French  navy  and  the  seafaring 
trade.  When  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed 
in  October  1748,  it  was  found  that  no  one  had  gained 
anything  except  Prussia  and  Sardinia.  England,  it  is 
true,  remained  confirmed  in  her  conquests,  but  France 
came  out  with  no  glory  whatsoever,  and  with  the  posi- 
tive result  of  an  appalling  financial  disorganization. 
One  of  the  most  miserable  episodes  of  a  disgraceful 
reign  was  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Dupleix,  the 
great  forerunner  of  our  own  Clive  in  India.  Not  only 
were  his  splendid  achievements  ignored,  but  the  man 
who  showed  France  the  way  of  building  up  a  new 
empire  in  the  East  was  recalled  and  disgraced.  He 
died  broken-hearted  and  in  the  direst  poverty,  unable 
to  obtain  the  least  redress  of  his  wrongs.  Louis  fell 
more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. Her  patronage  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  the 
drama  was  a  point  in  her  favour  in  comparing  her  with 
her  successor  in  the  King's  affections,  but  it  fails  to 
redeem  her  character.  Her  influence  was  in  every 
respect  disastrous.  She  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
France,  contrary  to  traditional  French  policy,  into  an 
alliance  with  Austria.  This  alliance  was  directed 
against  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  retaliated  by  inflict- 
ing a  severe  defeat  upon  the  French  at  Rossbach. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  lamentably  distressed 
condition  of  his  own  people  at  home,  the  infatuated 
Louis  continued  the  conflict  even  after  the  terrible 
defeat  of  Munden.  Meanwhile  the  British  conquered 
nearly  all  the  French  colonies  in  both  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  with  Cape  Breton  and  Canada.  At  last 
there  was  forced  upon  the  French  the  humiliating  peace 
of  1763. 

The  next  difficulties  of  Louis  arose  with  his  Parlia- 
ment. After  a  sharp  struggle,  Parliament  suppressed 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1764.  Taking  courage  from 
this,  it  then  endeavoured  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
crown  by  refusing  to  register  edicts  of  taxation.  This 
roused  the  King,  and  owing  to  the  strange  indifference 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  to  the  privileges  of  the 
noblesse  de  robe,  the  sovereign  succeeded  in  maintaining 
his  absolute  and  supreme  authority  against  the  Parlia- 
ment. After  the  death  of  the  Pompadour,  Louis  took 
a  new  mistress,  Madame  du  Barry.  High  clerical 
dignitaries  were  of  course  found  to  bless  the  new  illicit 
union.  The  Minister  Choiseul  was  dismissed  from 
office,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  every  member 
of  which  was  immoral  in  life  and  a  sworn  foe  of  the 
Parliament.  The  last  shred  of  independence  was 
destroyed  when  the  councillors  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
were  removed  from  their  posts  and  banished  with  great 
indignity.  A  servile  Parliament  was  called  in  January 
1 77 1,  which  registered  the  King's  edicts,  and  against 
whose  existence  and  actions  even  the  Princes  of  the 
blood  royal  protested  in  vain.  As  for  the  sovereign,  he 
went  on  uninterruptedly  in  his  mad  and  foolish  course. 
While  the  country  was  being  bled  to  death,  he  gave 
Madame  du  Barry  in  the  course  of  five  years  no  less 
than  180  millions  of  livres,  and  the  successor  of  the 
grand  monarch  was  prouder  of  being  the  best  cook  in 
France  than  he  was  of  being  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation. 
It  was  natural  that  when  such  a  man  died,  as  he  did, 
friendless  and  miserable,  in  1774,  his  funeral  should 
have  been  celebrated  with  pasquils  and  merry  ballads. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  some  interesting  chapters  on  the 
Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Annexation  of  Corsica, 
the  Intellectual  and  Social  Changes,  and  the  Influence 
of  Literature  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  His  general- 
isations may  not  always  be  profound  or  beyond  con- 
troversy, but  at  least  they  stimulate  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  His  views  likewise  on  such  matters 
as  the  third  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  American  War, 
and  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession,  are  not  entirely 
in  accord  with  those  of  other  historians  ;  but  he  has 
made  studies  of  documents  at  first  hand,  and  the 
results  of  his  researches  are  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  work  on  the  whole  is  well  and  ably  written, 
but  the  printing  of  it  is  disfigured  by  American 
bizarreries  of  spelling.  Why  such  words  as  "  equaled," 
"traveled,"  "woolen,"  should  thus  be  deprived  of  an 
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"1"  in  order  to  give  an  extra  one  to  "skillful," 
"  fullfil,"  &c,  we  cannot  imagine,  nor  can  we  view 
with  complacency  such  words  as  "defense"  and 
"  offense." 

A  DISTRESSFUL  COUNTRY. 

"  Castilian  Days."  By  John  Hay.  London:  Lane. 
"  In  Northern  Spain."    By  Hans  Gadow,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.R.S.     London:  Black. 
"  The  Land  of  the  Castanet.    Spanish  Sketches."  By 

H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.     London  :  Gay  &  Bird. 
"  Idylls  of  Spain.     Varnished  Pictures  of  Travel  in  the 

Peninsula."     By   Rowland  Thirlmere.     London  : 

Mathews. 

'T^HIS  reprint  of  "Castilian  Days"  comes  at  an 
■*■  opportune  moment,  and  is  very  good  reading.  It 
is  a  volume  of  studies  of  Spanish  manners,  character, 
and  politics,  written  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  it  sets 
admirably  before  us  the  men  and  the  tendencies  which 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  Spain  and  the  Spaniard  of 
to-day,  the  unpromising  material  of  which  they  have 
been  formed.  Colonel  Hay  brought  to  his  considera- 
tion of  the  country  a  keen  eye  for  the  essential  influences 
at  work  assisting  or  retarding  its  progress,  and  a  very 
thoughtful  observation.  His  judgments  are  the  weighed 
utterances  of  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  penetrating 
intelligence  ;  and  if  his  sanguine  hopes  of  the  working 
of  what  was  then  the  new  democratic  spirit  in  the 
country  have  not  been  fulfilled,  we  are  none  the  less 
surprised  that  a  people  hampered  by  such  a  character 
and  such  traditions,  oppressed  by  such  disabilities,  has 
made  even  the  little  advance  it  has.  He  writes  with  a 
lucid,  forcible  style  and  a  pleasant  humour. 

Dr.  Gadow  has  explored  Northern  Spain,  especially 
the  Basque  Provinces  and  the  Cantabrian  Alps,  with 
great  care.  He  has  made  careful  notes  on  the  flora 
and  fauna ;  he  has  collected  information  geological, 
etymological,  and  ethnological;  he  has  spent  months  in 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  people  of  these  districts. 
The  picture  he  paints  is  not  a  pretty  one  :  in  the  Basque 
Provinces,  indeed,  life  is  fairly  easy,  though  the  people 
are  poor,  and  meat  is  a  rare  food  with  them  ;  but  in 
Gallicia  the  lack  of  civilisation  is  amazing.  The  people 
are  of  a  boorishness  that  is  brutal,  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, bigoted,  clinging  to  the  customs  they  followed 
in  the  times  of  Strabo ;  indeed,  his  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountain  village,  Burbia,  who  never 
wash,  hold  a  morning  inspection  of  heads  to  catch  the 
larger  vermin  in  them,  and  suffer,  half  of  them,  after 
thirty  from  the  goitre,  shows  a  persistence  of  the  Dark 
Ages  almost  incredible  in  Western  Europe.  But  in 
the  East  and  West  alike  the  striking  quality  of  the 
Spaniard  would  seem  to  be  laziness — that  hopeless, 
irritating  laziness  which  goes  with  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains  to  teach  the  cocks  to  hatch  eggs  and 
bring  up  the  young  chickens.  It  is  but  natural  that 
Dr.  Gadow  found  these  various  peasantries  of  one  mind 
that  Spain  should  spare  no  cost  to  hold  Cuba.  He 
says  later  that  the  wolves  are  increasing  because  the 
Government  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  reward  for  their 
destruction  :  the  information  comes  as  a  significant 
comment. 

As  may  gathered  from  the  cheap  title,  Mr.  Taylor's 
"Land  of  the  Castanet"  is  a  volume  of  picturesque 
journalism  ;  but  it  serves  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
country.  With  Colonel  Hay,  Mr.  Taylor  ascribes  the 
backwardness  of  Spain  to  its  Monarchy  and  Church ;  and 
holds  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  the  cause  of 
its  ruin.  That  expulsion  left  no  one  but  the  petty  shop- 
keeper between  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry.  If 
the  shopkeeper  thrives,  he  makes  his  son  a  Government 
official  ;  and  the  country  is  burdened  by  a  host  of 
unnecessary  officials  whose  pay  keeps  the  taxes  ruinous. 
Colonel  Hay  found  one  officer  to  eight  soldiers  ;  Mr. 
Taylor  finds  one  general  to  370  soldiers.  In  spite  of 
the  official  host,  the  country  is  so  misgoverned  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  strife  between  the  citizens  and  the 
authorities,  and  every  Spaniard  is  a  born  smuggler. 
Mr.^Taylor  pays  no  ungrudging  tribute  to  the  back- 
wardness of  the  people  ;  he,  too,  tells  us  of  wooden 
ploughs,  flails — after  all,  an  advance  on  the  oxen  tread- 
ing out  the  corn,  which  Colonel  Hay  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  wineskins,  of  prisons  which  are  loathsome  dens  ; 


but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  to  wage  Dr.  Gadow's 
unceasing  war  with  vermin.  Like  Colonel  Hay  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Taylor  assures  us  that  an  era 
of  prosperity  and  enlightenment  is  beginning ;  wo 
frankly  cannot  believe  it. 

As  if  this  poor  country  were  not  suffering  from, 
misfortunes  enough,  Mr.  Thirlmere  selects  this  its  evil 
hour  to  gush  about  it;  for  his  "Idylls  of  Spain," 
which  are  not  idylls  and  very  slightly  Spanish,  are  chiefly 
pure  gush.  He  rhapsodises  about  roses,  "  the  blue 
empyrean,"  and  beanfields  ;  he  is  thrilled  by  "  primeval 
feelings,"  "  the  nightingale's  revolving  ecstasy,"  and 
a  train  on  a  viaduct  crossing  a  valley  ;  a  daisy  fills  him 
with  secret  joy;  and  his  heart  leaps  at  "the  familiar 
British  song  of  the  cuckoo."  The  informing  value  of 
his  book  may  be  estimated  by  the  facts  that  Gal- 
licians  seem  to  him  "well-mannered,  sweet-tempered, 
docile  creatures"  ....  in  whom  "there  is  all  the 
unconscious  humour  of  the  Celt  united  to  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  sterner  Gael,"  and  that  he  finds  a  com- 
pany of  white-haired  Basques  "solemn  as  Areopa- 
gists  (?)."  The  book,  however,  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  how  not  to  perform  the  impossible  task 
of  writing  "varnished  pictures  of  travel." 

SOME  RECENT  VERSE. 

"XXI.  Poems."  By  Chris.  Brennan.  Sydney:  Angvs 
&  Robertson. 

"  Notes  on  the  Way."  By  John  R.  Simms.  London  1 
Digby,  Long. 

"The  Fairy  Changeling,  and  other  Poems."  By  Dora 
Sigerson  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter).  London  :  John 
Lane. 

TF  Mr.  Brennan  wishes  the  authorship  of  his  XXL 
-L    poems  to  be  recognised,  he  should  put  his  name  on 
the  title-page,  instead  of  on  the  fly-leaf  opposite  ;  or,  if 
this  is  a  new  Colonial  fad,  the  provincialism  should  be 
explained  when  books  are  sent  over  here  for  review. 
Mr.  Brennan's  work  is  interesting  and  puzzling  :  he 
seems  to  have,  very  acutely  and   subtly,   the  poetic 
sense,  but  hardly  the  poetic  voice.    His  poems  impress 
one,  for  the  most  part,  as  being  cold,  fastidious  trans- 
lations from  some  beautiful  original,  written  in  alien 
metres,  which  the  translator  has  tried  conscientiously  to 
convey.    Thus  the  actual  verbal  expression  and  rhythm 
have  seldom  any  keen  charm  about  them,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  some  underneath  smouldering  of  poetry. 
The  following  extract  has  twice  struck  us  as  beautiful, 
and  once  left  us  doubtful  ;  by  quoting  it  we  may  avoid, 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  final  verdict  : — 
"  It  asks  no  golden  web,  no  censer-fire 
to  tell  the  dense  incarnate  mystery 
where  one  delight  is  wed  with  one  desire, 
no  leaves  bestrow 

that  passage  to  the  rose  of  all  fulfilled  delight ; 
no  silver  trumpets  blow 
majestic  rite. 

but  silence  that  is  sighed  from  faery  lands 
or  wraps  the  feet  of  Beauty  where  she  treads 
dim  fields  of  fading  stars 
be  round  our  meeting  heads, 
each-other-seeking  hands. 

Draw  near,  ye  heavens,  and  be  our  chamber-bars, 
and  thou,  maternal  heart  of  holy  night, 
close  watch  what  hushed  and  sacramental  tide 
a  soul  goes  forth  wide-eyed 

to  meet  the  archangel-sword  of  loneliest  delight." 

Mr.  Brennan  not  only  divorces  his  name  from  the 
title-page,  but  the  titles  from  his  poems  ;  one  is  obliged 
to  search  an  index  and  count  up  the  pages  in  order  to> 
bring  them  together  again.  This,  the  use  of  small 
letters  for  initials,  and  the  trick  of  substituting  "  v  "  for 
"  u,"  give  an  affected  air  of  pseudo-austerity  to  the 
form  in  which  the  book  is  printed. 

Mr.  John  R.  Simms,  we  take  it,  is,  in  spite  of  his 
name,  a  foreigner  who  has  not  yet  mastered  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  language  he  endeavours  to  twist  into 
rhyme.  He  patters  away  ambitiously  at  his  English 
vocabulary,  and  wrings  it  to  his  own  sense  of  idiom. 
No  doubt,  if  we  could  only  hear  them  given  with  a  fit 
accompaniment  of  accent,  his  verses  would  acquire  an 
ensemble  and  congruity  which  in  correctly  spelt  print 
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seem  to  be  lacking.  Of  his  "  weekly  wage"  wc  catch 
him  singing  thus  : — 

"  My  weekly  wage,  my  weekly  wage, 
Again  I  call  it  own  ; 
Yet  will  I  not  upon  this  page 

Whate'er  I  may  have  known 
Of  squabbles,  or  a  somewhat  worse, 
Ere  could  I  chink  it  in  my  purse. 
"  But  it  is  well — yes,  it  is  well 
To  know  'tis  mine  at  last ; 
And  tho'  I  may  not  make  to  tell 

Of  aught  to  boot,  'tis  past 
All  reason,  in  no  grateful  sense, 
To  hail  the  hour  of  recompense." 
Of  course,  we  "may  not  make  to  tell  of  aught  to 
boot "  about  what  poetry  he  may  be  able  to  construct 
in  his  own  native  tongue  ;  but  at  present  he  has  hardly 
qualified  himself  for  writing  poetry  in  the  English 
language.  Yet  he  is  far  more  careful  than  any  of  our 
native  singers  to  mark  his  metrical  contractions.  Thus, 
he  gives  us  such  words  as  "  warbl'd,"  "wan'd," 
"scrib'd,"  "  muffl'd,"  "sing'lar,"  and  tickles  to  death 
the  superfluous  "e"  in  "  pray'r  "  and  "pow'r"  when 
he  requires  them  to  rhyme  with  "care"  and  "hour." 
These  are  observances  which  he  wall  find  to  be  obsolete 
when  he  gets  to  be  more  familiar  with  his  material. 
Not  to  treat  him  with  greater  severity  than  he  treats 
Shakespeare,  we  apply  to  him  in  all  moderation  four 
lines  from  the  sonnet  he  addresses  to  that  greater  poet : 
"  To  dub  thee  '  genius  of  a  sing'lar  mark  ' 
Were  bitter  folly,  but  an  idle  sound, 
Weak  as  the  prattle  of  some  fresh-made  clerk, 
Mad  as  the  raving  of  an  idiot  bound." 
Miss  Sigerson  (we  use  that  of  her  names  to  which 
she  accords  the  larger  type)  is  an  instance  of  a  rapidly 
growing  class,  the  verse-student  who  versifies.  Just  as 
we  are  being  over-run  to-day  with  art -students  who 
find  it  necessary  to  turn  their  studies  into  a  profession, 
so  we  have  growing  up  on  our  hands  another  class  who, 
not  content  with  the  joy  of  studying  verse,  must  also 
write  and  publish  it.  Miss  Sigerson  has  sufficient 
technique  to  say  what  she  wants  to  say  ;  she  has 
enough  to  say  to  make  her  sayings  pleasant  to  listen 
to  for  a  short  while  ;  but  she  has  nothing  to  say  to 
make  her  verse  live,  and  no  manner  of  saying  it  to 
make  it  really  lyrical.  She  shares,  with  other  writers 
of  the  so-called  "Celtic  revival,"  a  certain  graphic  force, 
a  natural  touch  and  tenderness  for  Irish  incident  and 
legend,  and  a  careless,  slipshod  manner  of  getting 
through  her  metres.  It  would  be  unjust,  in  passing  this 
general  criticism  on  Miss  Sigerson's  work,  not  to  admit 
that  her  "  Ballad  of  the  Little  Black  Hound"  is  finely 
conceived  and  wTitten.  It  is  in  the  ballad  form  that 
the  writer's  temperament  and  technique  combine  at  their 
best,  and  bring  her  nearest  to  actual  accomplishment. 

PROFESSOR  CROOM  ROBERTSON. 

"  Elements  of  General  Philosophy,"  and  "  Elements  of 
Psychology."  By  the  late  G.  Croom  Robertson. 
Edited  by  Caroline  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids.  John 
Murray. 

IT  is  hardly  fair  to  interpret  any  man  by  the  second- 
hand process  of  overhauling  his  pupils'  note-books, 
even  when  these  are  reinforced  by  personal  recollections 
and  the  manuscript  notes  of  the  man  himself.  If  the 
late  Grote  Professor  had  meant  to  risk  his  speculations 
in  the  cool  publicity  of  print,  he  would  have  taken  pains 
to  arrange  them  better,  and  to  clothe  them  in  more 
formal  dress.  He  did  no  such  thing.  He  sauntered 
with  his  lads  and  lasses  through  the  realms  of  general 
philosophy,  making  parenthetical  remarks  about  men 
and  thoughts.  His  remarks,  when  thus  collected, 
appear  not  seldom  to  be  mere  foolish  quirks.  They 
were  in  fact,  no  doubt,  simply  intended  to  exercise  his 
hearers  in  the  gentle  art  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
He  apparently  put  up  a  covey  of  thoughts  at  a  time 
and  let  his  pupils  bang  into  the  brown  of  them.  He 
aimed,  with  uncertain  event  himself,  at  some  of  the 
larger-mind  fowl,  and  left  his  hits,  when  he  made  any, 
for  the  juniors  to  retrieve.  He  was  gently  facetious, 
and  loved  the  familiar  sound  of  a  well-worn  jest.  Alas  ! 
his  admirers  have  taken  kodak  views  of  his  mind  in 
all  these  diversions,  and  now  they  present  them  to  us, 
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in  set  and  sober  volumes,  which  contain  much  that  is 
trifling,  and  some  things  that  are  ridiculous,  but  little 
that  is  valuable  or  has  come  to  slay. 

The  central  point  round  which  the  lecturer  walked, 
in  his  unsuspecting  ease,  is  the  thought  that  we  must 
distinguish  clearly  between  psychology  and  philosophy. 
Psychology  means  reasoned   knowledge  about  mind, 
and  philosophy  is— well,  perhaps  wc  had  better  not  say 
too  strictly  what  it  does  really  mean    but  ,  at  any  rate,  it 
means  an  analysis  of  the  ultimate  notions  that  underlie  all. 
the  sciences.     From  such  an  analysis  the  lecturer  drew 
back.   He  philosophised  as  we  are  said  to  know,  in  part, 
and  that  part  was  the  psychological  part.     He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  care-breeding  and  tiresome 
residuum,  the  circumambient  ocean.     He  limited  him- 
self, with  pale  and  stake,  to  a  tolerably  wide  bathing 
bay  of  his  own  choice,  and  let  his  pupils  splash  and 
paddle  therein.     But  the  circumambient  ocean  rudely 
displaced  his  pegs;  and  psychology,  that  blessed  word,, 
got  sadly  mixed  up  with  other  things  than  "mind  plus 
reasoning."    This  was  peculiarly  and  revoltingly  dis- 
appointing, because  the  pegged-out  bathing  place  was 
looked  upon  as  part  of  the  natural  and  necessary  order 
of  the  world,  and  the  professor  would  not  admit  that 
he  made  it.     He  was  angry  with  Messrs.  Mill,  Bain,, 
Spencer,  and  even  with  the  revered  shade  of  Hamilton,, 
for  not  noticing  the  stakes  of  this  bathing  place.  He 
got  quite  snappy  with    those  truthful    persons  who 
reminded  him  that  his  stakes  were  artificial.  Within, 
the  safe  and  sharkless  semicircle   there  were  many 
lesser  divisions,  all  of  them  similarly  constructed,  for 
the  use  of  students.     Logic,  for  instance,  is  quite  other 
than  theory  of  knowledge.    It  sets  itself  to  regulate, 
the  function  of  thinking.     It  deals  "  with  thought  so  as 
to  make  it  true,"  which  is  very  praiseworthy  of  Logic;, 
and  his  dealing  with  it  is  sorely  needed,  though  some- 
what vague,  and  partaking  of  the  character  of  sleight 
of  hand. 

When  the  lecturer  turned  from  psychology  and 
tackled  history,  his  power  and  pains  counted  for  much. 
His  lectures  upon  Descartes  and  Spinoza  are  genuinely 
interesting,  although  his  debts  to  Dr.  Martineau 
should  have  been  acknowledged  more  freely  by  his 
editress,  as  he  would  undoubtedly  have  acknowledged 
them  himself.  Then,  again,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  make 
the  poor  professor  responsible  for  such  a  sentence, 
as  this:  "Only  (sic/)  Hegel  reached  a  more  extreme 
form  of  Idealism  than  this."  Irony  and  sarcasm  in 
lecturers  who  address  stupid  students  are  dangerous 
methods.  The  hearer,  pencil  in  hand,  does  not  lift  his, 
nose  from  his  note-book  to  see  the  smile  on  his  master's 
face.  He  writes  solemnly  down  sentences  that  on  the. 
face  of  them  are  playful,  and  then,  when  he  quotes 
his  revered  master,  we  get  such  sentiments  as  these 
deliberately  chronicled  against  the  injured  shade  : 
"With  the  progress  of  time  a  more  highly  analyticah 
study  of  human  nature  has  arisen "  than  was  known 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  "hence  we  distinguish  more 
sharply  between  ethical  and  political  principles."  The 
antithesis  is,  in  practice,  most  poignant,  as  we  all 
know,  but  there  is  a  still  sharper  antithesis  observable 
in  lecture-rooms.  It  is  possible  to  hear  much  and  to 
understand  but  little  ;  and  if  the  lecturer  could  read 
his  own  lectures  in  this  guise,  he  would  hardly  be 
"touched  with  emotion"  of  a  good-natured  kind.  He 
would  cry  "forbear;"  and  the  best  turn  we  can  do 
is  to  warn  all  concerned  against  publishing  any  more 
books  of  the  same  kind. 

MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS'  POEMS. 
[published  this  week.] 
"Poems."    By  Stephen  Phillips.     London  :  Lane. 

THIS  book,  a  reprint  of  "  Christ  in  Hades,"  published 
last  year,  with  sixty  or  seventy  pages  of  additional 
poems,  contains  much  grave,  serious,  admirable  verse, 
certainly  of  extremely  poetical  quality.  "  Christ  in 
Hades"  remains  the  finest  poem,  but  another  long 
piece  in  blank  verse,  "  Marpessa,"  comes  near  it  in 
delicate  sentiment  and  careful  felicity.  One  or  two  pieces 
in  rhymed  couplet,  modern  in  subject,  formal,  a  little 
old-fashioned  in  style,  are  interesting  indeed  as  experi- 
ments, but  can  scarcely  be  considered  successful  ex- 
periments.    They  attempt  a  lukewarm  treatment  of 
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sordid  and  distressing-  things,  which  can  only  be  dealt 
with  in  verse,  if  the  verse  is  to  be  poetry,  at  a  far  more 
fiery  speed,  with  a  far  more  passionate  energy.  You 
cannot,  to  name  a  small  thing,  significant  in  its  small- 
ness,  say  "paled"  in  two  syllables  in  a  poem  about  a 
mother  who  sells  her  body  that  her  husband  and  child 
may  be  saved  from  starvation.  In  "  The  Woman  with 
the  Dead  Soul"  and  "The  Wife"  there  are  touching 
phrases,  clever  images,  as  well  as  this  very  interesting 
intention,  interesting  especially  in  a  writer  of  mainly 
Miltonic  tendencies,  to  be  also  modern,  to  come  close 
to  life.  But  Mr.  Phillips  has  not  yet  learnt  how  to  deal 
with  the  most  difficult  subject-matter  in  the  world. 
H  is  verse,  flexible  when  he  writes  of  Marpessa  and 
Persephone,  becomes  cramped  when  he  writes  of  a 
gin-palace,  a  London  fire,  and  death  in  a  London 
lodging.  So  clever  a  writer  may  in  time  master  this, 
as  he  has  mastered  other  difficulties.  But  he  will  have 
to  invent  his  own  form :  none  exists. 

Where  Mr.  Phillips  certainly  writes  excellently  is  in 
his  blank-verse  poems,  "Christ  in  Hades,"  "Marpessa," 
"  Lazarus."  His  blank  verse  is  as  beautiful  as  any 
that  has  recently  been  written,  But  he  is  at  present 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  dangerous 
Miltonic  tradition  ;  a  tradition  dangerous  because  it 
tends  towards  a  beautiful  lifelessness,  a  mechanical 
replacement  of  the  living  voice  by  an  instrument  on 
which  careful  fingers  touch  elaborate  stops.  Good 
Miltonic  verse  is  after  all,  other  things  being  equal,  one 
of  the  easiest  kinds  of  verse  to  write,  if  one  will 
permit  oneself  to  write  after  any  model.  Whenever 
it  is  done  well,  it  has  an  undoubted  charm  ;  and 
its  actual,  as  apart  from  its  relative  value,  is  apt 
to  be  over-rated  by  critics  and  readers  who  do  not 
realise  that  it  is  not  enough  to  do  over  again, 
however  well,  only  what  has  been  done  before. 
Before  a  book  of  verse  deserves  consideration  at  all, 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  verse  is  good  verse. 
That  once  granted,  it  is  of  course  both  interesting 
and  important  to  discriminate,  classify,  compare  ;  to 
find  out  exactly  how  good  it  is,  compared  with  other 
verse  of  the  same  kind.  But  all  that  is  a  very  secondary 
matter.  Verse  must  be  not  only  good  ;  it  must,  in 
some  way  or  other,  be  new.  If  you  have  not  something 
new  to  say,  and  a  new  way  of  saying  it,  why  say  any- 
thing at  all?  Mr.  Phillips  has  so  much  genuine  poetic 
quality,  he  thinks  so  poetically,  that  we  are  the  more 
regretful  that  he  has  not  found  his  own  voice.  He 
writes  single  lines  which  are  really  exquisite,  startlingly 
fine  lines  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  fine  single  lines.  Mr.  Swinburne,  for  instance,  is,  at 
his  best,  a  great  poet  ;  but  he  has  certainly  written 
many  poems  which  no  one  could  call  great  poems. 
Yet,  look  at  these  very  poems,  and  you  will  find  in  them 
single  lines  just  as  fine  as  most  of  the  individual  lines  in 
his  great  poems.  But  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Phillips 
writes  fine  passages  as  well  as  fine  lines.  Certainly  he 
does,  but  he  has  as  yet  written  no  passage  which  is  not 
moulded  upon  Milton,  upon  Landor,  upon  Browning's 
early  work,  upon  some  definite  model.  Perhaps  moulded 
is  too  definite  a  word  to  use.  Let  us  say  rather 
that  he  plays  his  own  variations,  but  always  upon 
another's  air. 

How  good  his  blank  verse  is,  how  calm,  dignified, 
stately,  might  be  shown  by  almost  any  quotation. 
Here,  then,  are  some  lines  from  the  end  of  the  poem 
called  "  Beautiful  Death"  : 

"  The  rose  is  at  my  silent  coming  rich  ; 
I  on  my  enemy's  eyes  like  sleep  shall  drop, 
And  he  at  dawn  shall  bless  me  and  shall  drowse. 
Blind  shall  I  be  and  good,  dumb  and  serene  : 
I  shall  not  blame,  nor  question  ;  I  shall  shine 
Diffused  and  tolerant,  luminous  and  large. 
No  longer  shall  I  vex,  but  live  my  life 
In  solaces,  caresses,  and  in  balms, 
Nocturnal  soothings  and  nutritious  sighs. 
The  unhappy  mind  an  odour  shall  be  breathed  ; 
I  shall  be  sagely  blown,  flung  with  design, 
Assist  this  bland  and  universal  scheme, 
*      Industrious,  happy,  sweet,  delicious,  dead  !  " 
That  (is  it  not  ?)  is  fine  ;  but  even  here,  is  there  not  that 
slight  suggestion  of  trick,  which  verse  made  elaborately 
and  without  passion  always  leaves  on  the  mind  ? 

We  have  been  reminded  lately  that  Rossetti,  who 


never  said  anything  about  the  art  of  poetry  which  was 
not  profoundly  true,  said  once  that  poetry  was  "  bound 
to  be  as  amusing  as  any  other  class  of  literature." 
What  that  really  means  is,  that  a  poem,  like  every 
other  work  of  art,  must  hold  within  it  the  whole  energy 
of  its  creator.  The  common  confusion  between  dreami- 
ness and  vision  ("A  poet  never  dreams  :  we  prose-folk 
always  do,"  said  Browning's  wise  Don  Juan)  helps,  in 
most  people's  minds,  to  confirm  the  theory  that  poetry 
is  all  the  more  poetical  when  it  is  a  little  languid.  No 
great  poetry  is  dreamy,  though  it  may  hold  all  the 
dreams  of  the  world  within  its  heart.  First  and  last,  it 
is  a  living  thing,  and  it  sees,  feels,  thinks,  with  the 
same  intensity.  Then,  in  Rossetti's  sense,  it  becomes 
amusing.  Now  Mr.  Phillips'  verse,  definite,  elegantly 
precise,  tender,  thoughtful,  imaginative,  though  it  often 
is,  never  quite  attains  that  quality,  and  so  leaves  us, 
when  we  have  closed  the  last  page,  admiring  and 
unsatisfied,  respectful  and  a  little  indifferent. 

SPORT  WITHOUT  BLOODSHED. 

"With  Nature  and  a  Camera."  By  Richard  and  Cherry 
Kearton.    London  :  Cassell. 

OF  records  of  big  bags  with  the  gun  and  big  baskets 
with  the  rod  we  have  had  almost  enough,  and  it 
requires  very  fresh  treatment,  or  new  fields  of  travel,  to 
dispel  the  weariness  with  which  quiet,  stay-at-home 
folk  are  beginning  to  receive  these  tales  of  slaughter, 
followed  in  many  cases  by  tirades  against  further 
destruction. 

Mr.  Richard  Kearton  and  his  brother  have  also 
travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  their 
journeyings  embracing  both  the  mainland  and  the  out- 
outlying  islands,  and  have  returned  with  a  great  collec- 
tion of  beasts  and  birds  ;  but  their  shooting  was  with 
the  camera,  their  further  equipment  consisting  of  no 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  Manilla  hemp 
climbing  rope,  a  pair  of  binoculars,  and  a  few  sundries. 
A  revolver,  indeed,  they  took  with  them  on  their 
appalling  cliff  expeditions,  but  its  object  was  no  more 
formidable  than  to  disturb  the  possible  inmates  of 
overhead  nests  and,  in  the  event  of  their  discharge 
calling  forth  no  response,  to  save  many  a  fruitless 
clamber  on  the  brink  of  self  -  destruction.  In  the 
present  handsome  volume  we  are  given  the  pictorial 
results  of  many  trips  in  the  shape  of  nearly  two 
hundred  unique  reproductions  of  wild  and  timorous 
creatures  many  of  which  shun  the  approach  of  man  so 
fearfully  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  superhuman 
patience  to  stalk  them  with  a  rifle,  let  alone  with  a 
camera  that  demands  an  approach  to  close  quarters. 
Mr.  Cherry  Kearton's  photographs  are,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  positive  proofs  of  the  possibilities  of  his  art 
in  the  domain  of  illustrating  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
Here  we  have,  in  place  of  the  usual  more  or  less  sensa- 
tional pictures,  in  which,  in  the  majority  of  works  on 
natural  history,  nature  is  made  subservient  to  art  (or 
what  the  illustrator  is  pleased  to  regard  as  art), 
faithful  portraits  of  the  birds  as  they  are,  not  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  cabinet  naturalists,  they  should  be. 
The  amateur  photographer  will  find  additional  in- 
terest in  the  frank  explanation  of  ways  and  means 
accompanying  nearly  every  picture,  more  particularly 
in  the  concluding  chapter.  Here  are  given  the  secrets 
of  climbing,  of  exposure  under  all  possible  conditions  of 
light  and  site,  and  of  how,  in  fact,  to  obtain  satis- 
factory subjects  in  the  case  of  nests  situated  in  high 
trees  and  hedges,  or  river-banks,  from  the  lofty  home 
of  the  sparrow-hawk  to  the  noisome  burrows  of  the 
puffin  and  kingfisher.  Swallows  perched  on  the  tele- 
graph-wire, water-voles  and  spiders  are  among  the 
more  remarkable  sitters  to  Mr.  Kearton's  lens.  The 
great  patience  exercised  by  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
more  timid  of  them  may  well  be  appreciated  by  the 
general  reader  ;  but  only  those  who  have  themselves 
known  the  qualms  and  delights,  the  alternative  tears 
and  triumphs,  of  amateur  photography  will  recognise 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  and  his  companion  over- 
came difficulties  at  first  sight  insuperable,  changing 
dark-slides  in  lead-mines,  or  making  pictures  on 
beetling  cliffs  or  in  the  water.  All  the  pictures  are 
excellent  and  accurate  reproductions  of  unusually 
good  and  indeed  unique  photographs  ;  a  few,  as  the 
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picture  of  the  Highland  ospreys  over  their  nest,  have 
in  addition  considerable  artistic  merit. 

It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  illustrations,  indeed, 
that  this  book  demands  the  unqualified  praise  that  it 
is,  where  possible,  so  pleasing  to  bestow.  The  text, 
though  brightly  written  throughout,  is  of  no  high 
order,  yet  the  ethnologist  may  find  much  that  is  in- 
teresting in  the  opening  chapters  on  St.  Kilda,  and  the 
sportsman  and  naturalist  will,  even  though  they  find 
little  that  is  new,  find  equally  little  that  is  incorrect- 
Mr.  Kearton  now  and  again  irritates  us  with  his  re- 
peated protestations  of  his  brother's  gymnastic  feats, 
of  which  the  pictures  tell  their  own  tale,  as  well 
perhaps  as  by  the  continual  and  not  always  necessary 
prefix  of  the  word  "friend"  to  every  other  person 
named.  Yet  his  account  is  an  agreeable  running 
commentary  on  his  brother's  illustrations,  and  the  book 
is,  for  lovers  of  the  country,  perhaps  the  most  ac- 
ceptable gift  that  has  for  a  long  time  passed  through 
our  hands. 

FOWLING  AND  FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

"A  History  of  Fowling."    By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Mac- 
pherson,  M.A.    Edinburgh  :  Douglas. 

THIS  is  a  volume  which  we  regard  with  respect  ap- 
proaching to  reverence.  We  will  not  say  it  is  a 
monument  of  misdirected  enthusiasm,  for  it  must  always 
be  the  standard  authority  on  its  subjects,  and  in  these  days 
of  the  profuse  multiplication  of  books  that  in  itself  is  no 
slight  recommendation.  It  shows  indefatigable  research 
combined  with  wide  personal  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  Mr.  Macpherson  has  sojourned  in  many 
countries,  as  he  has  scientific  correspondents  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  We  hope  the  book  may  have  all 
the  success  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  yet  we  cannot  help 
asking  sympathetically  if  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle.  Indeed,  innumerable  candles  must  have  been 
burned  over  these  500  closely-printed  quarto  pages,  and 
the  writer  has  thrown  his  whole  spirit  into  his  work. 
It  is  beautifully,  rarely  and  quaintly  illustrated — some 
of  the  head-pieces  and  tail-pieces  are  so  charmingly 
executed  that  they  remind  us  of  Bewick's  pupils  at 
their  best.  Mr.  Macpherson  discourses  of  all  home  and 
foreign  birds,  existing  or  extinct,  from  the  tomtit  to  the 
great  auk  and  the  ostrich,  and  we  constantly  come 
upon  novel  or  curious  facts.  But  as  for  the  catching 
of  birds,  the  art  is  not  a  progressive  one,  and  primitive 
man  devised  most  of  the  methods  which  are  still  in  use 
in  the  most  highly  civilised  communities.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  that  in  fowling,  as  in  folk  lore,  similar  or 
identical  ideas  spring  from  almost  universal  sources. 
But  the  similarity  of  methods,  with  insignificant  varia- 
tions, necessarily  imparts  a  certain  monotony  to  the 
descriptions.  These  common  methods  may  be  roughly 
summed  up  in  the  net,  the  snare  or  noose,  and  the  bird- 
lime, with  the  employing  of  lights,  calls,  or  decoys. 
For  as  with  the  use  of  the  shot-gun  such  exceptional 
inventions  as  the  throwing-stick  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  the 
Australian  boomerang,  which  kill  the  fowl  instead  of 
taking  it  alive,  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
volume. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  con- 
tents. Bird-catching,  as  described,  is  a  profession 
rather  than  a  pleasurable  sport.  The  natives  of  all 
countries  lay  themselves  out  to  take  birds,  either  as 
food  for  home  consumption,  or  for  purposes  of  sale. 
Birds  are  caught  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh  or  the  plumage 
— to  be  caged  as  songsters,  or  to  be  flown  against  their 
fellows.  To  the  last  category  belongs  the  robbing  of 
the  peregrine  eyries  on  precipitous  cliffs  ;  or  the 
annual  luring  of  hawks  on  the  Dutch  flats  as  they 
fly  southward  in  their  periodical  migrations.  Night- 
ingales and  many  of  the  finches  are  sought  for 
their  song.  The  British  bird-catcher  is  still  in  full 
activity,  though  the  business  is  scarcely  what  it  used 
to  be.  With  us  birds  are  chiefly  snared  for  their 
song  or  their  beauty :  nightingales,  skylarks,  gold- 
finches, and  bullfinches  always  find  a  ready  market. 
But  it.  is  remarkable,  and  perhaps  an  indication  of  the 
national  prosperity,  that  we  English  folk  have  always 
neglected  the  natural  food  supplies  which  fall  among  us 
as  the  quails  among  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  Dun- 
stable was  once  as  famous  for  its  larks  as  Biggleswade 


for  its  eels  :  and  larks  are  still  to  be  found  ranking  as 
a  delicacy  on  the  menus  of  the  clubs  and  luxurious  hotels. 
The  wheatear,  if  not  extinct,  is  very  much  more  of  a 
rarity  than  when  Gilbert  White  wrote  of  the  shepherd 
boys  snaring  them  on  the  downs.  All  the  other  genera 
and  species  are  neglected.  We  rejoice  in  the  immunity 
of  blackbirds  and  song-thrushes,  although,  as  Southern 
Europeans  know,  they  are  uncommonly  good  eating, 
and  although  it  is  practically  impossible  to  exterminate 
the  species,  as  the  vocal  copses  of  Italy  declare  in  the 
springtide.  But  the  fieldfares  are  of  the  thrush  tribe  and 
birds  of  passage  to  boot ;  and  nothing  is  more  savoury 
than  the  fieldfare  in  a  pate",  or  sent  up  as  served  in 
Flanders,  in  an  earthenware  pan,  frizzling  in  juniper 
berries.  Sparrow  pudding  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. Many  of  our  common  seafowl  are  excellent, 
when  the  fishy  and  oleaginous  bucks  have  been  cut 
away,  as  prescribed  by  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  in  his 
"Gastronomic  Life  in  Normandy."  The  common  rook 
makes  a  first-rate  pie — the  Fat  Boy  in  "  Pickwick,"  who 
knew  what  was  good,  licked  his  lips  over  the  prospect 
of  one — yet  the  peasant  who  seldom  tastes  meat,  save 
for  an  occasional  scrap  of  bacon,  would  as  soon  dine  on 
rook  pie  as  a  Hebrew  on  pork,  whereas  our  friends  on 
the  Continent  are  superior  to  such  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  possibly  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  all  very 
much  matter  of  custom.  The  love  of  rattlesnake  is 
said  to  be  simply  a  triumph  of  reason,  and  Nansen 
came  to  consider  seal -blubber  a  luxury,  though  he 
admits  it  was  a  slowly  acquired  taste.  Take  the  fowl- 
ing of  the  fulmar  on  the  precipices  of  St.  Kilda,  of 
which  Mr.  Macpherson,  as  a  Western  Islesman,  gives 
sundry  spirited  sketches.  The  fulmar  is  perhaps  the 
rankest  and  vilest  fowl  that  flies  ;  he  fed  the  lamps  of 
the  natives  in  their  dismal  hovels  through  the  long  and 
dreary  winter.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  isolated 
ocean  rock  lived  mainly  on  him  and  liked  him,  though 
they  were  fastidious  as  to  certain  species  of  fish  which 
fetch  high  prices  at  Billingsgate.  We  shall  only  add 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  gives  extremely  picturesque  de- 
scriptions of  intercepting  flights  of  migrants  all  over 
the  world,  from  netting  quails  by  the  score  or  hundred 
in  the  gorges  of  the  Alps  and  on  the  sunny  slopes  of 
Africa,  to  snaring  wild  geese  in  Greenland,  or  plover  on 
the  Siberian  tundras  ;  nor  does  he  forget  the  poaching 
of  our  Scottish  grouse,  where  upwards  of  a  thousand 
nooses  are  said  to  have  been  spread  on  a  single  moor, 
when  "well-kept"  birds  were  in  request  with  the 
poulterers  for  dinners  on  the  twelfth  of  August. 

FICTION. 

"  Margaret   Forster."     By   G.    A.    Sala.      London  : 
Unwin. 

THE  late  Mr.  Sala  had  a  style  that  was  admired, 
we  believe,  by  a  number  of  people.  To  that  circle 
of  the  elect  we  do  not  belong,  and  our  inability  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  this  last  story  of  his  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  that  unsympathetic  circumstance.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  Margaret  Frewen,  a  much-arrested  old  lady 
given  to  gin  and  tumbling  in  the  mud  at  midnight  after 
closing-time.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  she  sells  her 
soul  to  the  devil,  in  the  guise  of  a  police  inspector,  in 
return  for  a  renewal  of  her  youth.  Margaret  Forster, 
the  young  and  beautiful  Australian  heiress,  then  flashes 
through  a  brilliant  London  season.  From  the  fact  that 
she  is  visited  at  intervals  by  the  devil,  who  appears  as 
an  ambassador  from  a  South  American  republic,  and 
later  as  a  baronet  "  in  whose  smiles  there  was  usually 
the  admixture  of  a  sneer,"  and  that  on  these  occasions 
she  is  reminded  of  her  bargain,  and  has  cold-shivers 
and  fainting-fits  as  a  result  of  the  reminder,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  she  is  Maggie  Frewen  having 
her  fling  as  per  agreement.  But  no  ;  in  the  end  Maggie 
Frewen  dies  in  the  workhouse,  and  Miss  Forster  is 
happily  married,  her  dismal  visitations  "never  return- 
ing throughout  a  long  and  happy  life."  Then  there  is 
Margaret's  brother,  Philip  Forster,  whom  we  leave  in 
one  chapter  committed  for  trial  at  Bow  Street  on  a 
clearly-established  charge  of  murder,  and  meet  a  dozen 
pages  further  on  at  church  on  his  wedding-day,  just 
setting  out  to  spend  a  honeymoon  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  This  sort  of  thing,  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation,  is   too  deep  for  our   poor  understanding. 
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What  it  all  means  may  perhaps  be  clear  to  the  elect. 
The  author's  peroration,  "Ah!  Principle  of  Evil — 
Principle  of  Evil,  whence,  and  where,  and  why  ?  And 
for  how  long?"  may  throw  a  light  on  the  whole  matter 
for  them.  For  our  part  we  have  no  reply  to  offer  to 
these  questions.  We  can  only  stand  amazed,  far  off,  in 
outer  darkness. 

"  Two  Sinners."   By  Lily  Thicknesse.    Downey:  1897. 

A  cursory  reading  will  discover  the  fact  that  this 
conscientious,   intelligent,    and   properly  constructed 
piece  of  work  is  remarkably  lacking  in  distinction,  that 
its  strength  is  bought  at  the  price  of  an  obviousness 
that  is  at  times  almost  lurid,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of 
a  fine-grained  imagination,  that  it  is  not  subtle,  that 
there  is  never  a  beautiful  moment  such  as  is  given  to 
a  happy  vision  rather  than  to  a  well-meaning  and 
serious  intelligence.     Indeed,  the  lack  of  distinction  is 
more  than  this,  it  amounts  to  commonness,  a  common- 
ness that   would   make   the   book   unbearable,  even 
ridiculous,  to  a  great  number  of  men-readers.  Yet 
"Two  Sinners"  can  be  read  twice — so  much  does  a 
well-meaning  and  serious  intelligence  count  even  in 
fiction.    And  with  a  second  reading  the  scattered  faults 
combine  and  are  obviously  revealed  as  one  fault  that 
pervades  every  corner  of  the  book,  a  fundamental  error 
in  the  author's  attitude,  as  it  were  an  ugly  formula 
that  everywhere  cripples  the  virtue  of  an  interesting 
and  well-worked  calculation.     Mrs.  Thicknesse  goes 
wrong  with  her  hero  —  here  is  her  mistaken  attitude, 
here  is  the  ugly  formula.    It  would  be  easy,  and  not 
unfair,  to  string  together  some  of  his  most  cherished 
qualifications  for  the  heroic  role,  his  shoulders,  his 
intellect,   his  passions,  his  cynicism,  his  self-control, 
his    nervous    brown    hands,   and  so  dismiss  him  as 
ridiculous.     Still,  powerful  shoulders  may  go  with  a 
dominating  intellect,  and  nervous  brown  hands  are  not 
such  a  rarity  that  an  author  need  give  chapter  and 
verse  for  them.    The  casual  charge  of  impossibility  is 
correct  in  a  sense,  but  it  does  not  mean   that  the 
collection  of  Roger  Tadworth's  characteristics  is  im- 
possible, nor  could  their  proven  impossibility  be  shown 
to  matter  one  way  or  the  other.     The  fundamental 
error  in  his  delineation,  the  explanation  of  its  common- 
ness, lies  deeper  in  the  fact  that  we  can  never  get 
behind  or  above  him,  so  as  to  judge  him  step  by  step, 
and  see  him  merely  as  a  human  creature  acting  thus 
and  thus  among  his  fellows.    He  is  the  God  himself 
walking  the  stage  and  presenting  a  heroic  front,  his 
feet  on  the  earth  and  his  head  in  the  heavens ;  we 
must  either  swallow  him  whole  as  he  is  presented,  or 
turn  our  backs  upon  him  as  ridiculous.    He  is  not  to 
be  discussed  or  examined,  and    this   inviolability  is 
partly  explained  if  we  say  that  he  is  always  drawn 
from  the  point  of  the  various  prostrate  women  who 
decorate  his  triumphant  path,  and  wholly  explicable  if 
we  add  that  among  these  prostrate  women  the  author 
herself  is  to  be  found.    Not  that  Tadworth  is  perfect, 
he  is  indeed  compounded  of  faults,  but  his  faults  are 
never  placed  in  open  court  for  our  judgment,  they  are 
presented  under  the  protection  of  the  author's  admiring 
fingers.     Judgment  does  not  necessarily  mean  con- 
demnation, the  permission  to  blame  is  also  the  per- 
mission to  approve,  and  this  liberty  is   a  necessity 
because  it  is  impossible  to  feel  or  sympathise  with  a 
character,  and  a  defective  character,  whom  we  may  not 
condemn  if  we  choose — and  the  greater  the  liberty  thus 
allowed  by  an  author  the   less   inclination  have  his 
readers  to  judge.    Mrs.  Thicknesse  draws  a  romantic 
veil  over  Tadworth's  Continental  excursion,  whereby  he 
works  off  the  excess  of  his  passion,  and  the  curtain 
is  only  rung  up  to  reveal  the  hero  re-entering  adoring 
Oxford,  a  most  interesting  picture  of  profound  weari- 
ness and  cold  indifference  under  the  resolute  mask  of 
habit.    If  he  neglects  the  elderly  spinster  he  takes  into 
dinner,  we  only  see  his  rudeness  as  it  is  gilded  by  the 
entranced  eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl  on  his  left.  There 
is  no  man  by  his  side  to  find  his  egoism  insupportable, 
only  the  testimony  of  the  women  who  are  swept  down 
by  it  ;  no  man,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  vulgarity, 
^o  dig  him  in  his  heroic  ribs  and  say,  "All  right,  old 
chap,  all  right,"  caring  exactly  two  straws  for  his 
successes  with  women.    When  the  author  shows  him 
—  and  this  is  perhaps  the  extreme  instance — cynically 


amused  at  the  ways  of  the  women  who  find  him  irre- 
sistible, she  does  not  allow  us  to  feel  that  we  are  only 
watching  the  display  of  a  character  that  acts  thus  and 
thus  where  other  men  might  quite  properly  act  differ- 
ently, a  human  creature  among  his  fellows,  and,  though 
he  may  overtop  them,  still  but  a  poor  worm  exalting 
himself.  There  is  no  free  space  above  our  heads  for 
the  gods  and  the  fates,  the  crown  of  the  hero's  head 
hits  the  ceiling. 

It  is  an  old  story.  The  studied  presentation  of  the 
commonest  character  is  a  refinement,  the  unprojected 
presentation  of  the  desirable  is  a  commonness — it  matters 
not  how  unusual  the  desirable  may  be,  nor  how  refined 
the  imagination  of  the  desirer.  We  do  not  use  the 
epithet  "  studied"  in  the  painter's  sense,  the  study  we 
demand  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  a  note-book 
and  an  actual  model.  Only  the  author  must  project  his 
conception  of  a  character,  set  it  up  free  from  himself 
and  his  desires,  and  then  study  it  with  the  reverence 
that  comes  with  the  growing  consciousness  that  his 
character  is  not  entirely  his  own  creation,  as  it  grows, 
with  every  added  day  of  contemplation,  more  and  more 
a  rounded  and  complete  person  moving  in  God's  world. 
A  man  may  go  wrong  with  his  heroine  in  just  the  same 
way  as  Mrs.  Thicknesse  goes  wrong  with  her  hero, 
only  he  is  less  likely  to  be  conscientious  and  exacting 
in  his  blunder.  Having  gifted  the  desirable  one  with 
white  hands  or  a  dainty  foot,  he  is  apt  to  let  her  slip 
into  the  background,  an  ignorable  bundle  of  the  most 
feminine  perfections,  and  so  her  unrefining  influence  is 
less  obviously  felt.  The  pervading  commonness  of 
Roger  Tadworth  cannot  be  escaped,  because  Mrs. 
Thicknesse  is  too  good  to  be  satisfied  with  an  ignorable 
stick  of  a  hero,  and  we  would  suggest  that  she  is  too 
good  to  continue  contentedly  working  her  calculations 
with  a  formula  so  radically  ugly. 

"  Everybody's  Business  "  (Shaw),  by  Agnes  Giberne, 
is  a  girl's  book,  of  the  smooth  and  unexciting  kind 
that  is  generally  described  as  "wholesome."  The 
narrative  flows  on  without  sensation  to  the  inevitable 
marriage  in  the  last  chapter,  not  without  a  touch  of 
quiet  pathos  here  and  there,  and  always  in  admirable 
simplicity.  It  is  altogether  a  well-written  and  pleasant 
book  of  its  kind. 

"  For  his  Country's  Sake  "  (Horace  Cox),  by  L.  M.  P. 
Black,  is  the  story  of  a  British  prince,  Esca,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  of  his 
sufferings  as  a  captive,  and  how  he  found  favour  with 
the  Emperor  and  was  sent  back  to  Britain  to  rule  his 
tribe  under  Rome.  The  author  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  reproduce  accurately  the  details  of  life  in  the  im- 
perial city  at  the  period  of  the  story  ;  but  he  has  no 
power  of  characterisation  whatever,  and  the  people  of 
his  book  are  the  merest  automata,  that  do  not  live  for  a 
moment. 

"Half-a-dozen  Girls"  (Shaw),  by  A.  C.  Ray,  is  a 
brightly  written  juvenile  book.  Polly  and  her  com- 
panions, we  imagine,  will  be  received  with  favour  by 
the  youngsters  who  read  about  their  sayings  and  doings 
as  here  recorded. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

MESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER  may  be  said  to  have 
secured  rather  a  corner  in  the  fiction  "  boom- 
sters"  for  the  coming  year.  They  will  publish  the 
forthcoming  novels  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Messrs. 
Anthony  Hope,  Stanley  Weyman,  Seton  Merriman, 
S.  R.  Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  will  probably  be  resting  for  a  year  or  two  on  the 
royalties  of  "The  Christian,"  so  that  this  reads  very 
like  a  monopoly  of  the  writers  who  run  into  their  tens 
of  thousands. 

The  double  section  of  the  "New  English  Dictionary," 
which  the  Clarendon  Press  is  issuing  to-day,  ranges 
from  "Frank-law"  to  "gain-coming,"  and  comprises 
some  3467  words  and  over  sixteen  thousand  quotations. 
The  huge  proportions  of  this  work  are  best  realised 
by  comparison  with  other  standard  dictionaries  :  thus 
the  number  of  words  recorded  in  "Johnson"  are  446  ;  in 
"Cassell's"  1612  ;  in  the  "Century"  2008;  and  in  the 
"Standard"  1917,  while  the  largest  number  of  quotations 
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n  any  of  these  works  approaches  little  more  than  one- 
;ighth  of  the  new  total.  At  the  recent  dinner  given  by 
;he  Vice-Chancellor  to  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
taking, the  slow  progress  which  the  work  had  made 
ivas  freely  commented  on,  and  the  fact  was  held  up  as 
i  national  reproach.  But  the  elaborate  nature,  and  the 
orohibitive  price,  must  of  necessity  restrict  the  sale. 

The  futility  of  missionary  zeal  among  the  higher 
trastes  in  our  Indian  Empire  has  never  been  more 
strongly  emphasised  than  in  the  Abbe"  Dubois'  work, 
14  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies,"  which 
Mr.  Henry  Frowde  is  issuing  in  English  form.  The 
result  of  the  Abbe's  work,  extending  over  a  residence 
Df  thirty  years,  was  the  conversion  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  natives,  and  of  these  he  says,  "two- 
thirds  were  pariahs  or  beggars.  The  rest  were  com- 
posed of  sudras,  vagrants,  and  outcasts  of  several 
tribes,  who,  being  without  resource,  turned  Christians 
in  order  to  form  connexions,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
marriage,  or  with  some  other  interested  views." 

The  sole  rights  of  the  later  (complete)  editions  of  the 
poems  of  Walt  Whitman  have  been  secured  by  Messrs. 
Putnam's  Sons  from  the  poet's  literary  executors.  They 
kvill  publish  next  week  an  elaborate  edition  of  "Leaves 
;>f  Grass"  and  the  "Complete  Prose  Works,"  in  both 
t)f  which  Whitman's  final  arrangements  are  scrupulously 
idhered  to.  Some  fresh  material  has,  however,  been 
gathered  from  the  magazines  and  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. In  the  former  volume  are  reproduced  two 
portraits,  in  photogravure,  of  the  poet  in  1890,  and  a 
:haracteristic  one  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  chief  value  of  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Hillier's  forthcoming 
300k,  "  Raid  and  Reform,"  apart  from  the  author's 
;onnexion  with  the  Jameson  fiasco,  will  be  his  general 
survey  of  the  present  political  situation  in  the  Colony, 
rhere  will  be,  in  addition,  two  essays  on  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  native  races  in  South  Africa,  from  pre- 
listoric  times.  The  work  will  be  produced  early  in  the 
,-ear. 

In  his  three-volume  series  on  "The  Art  of  War,"  Mr. 
Dman  commenced  with  the  middle  period.  In  his 
second  contribution,  he  harks  back  to  "The  Art  of  War 
n  Ancient  Times,"  which  deals  with  the  progress  of 
nilitary  strategy  from  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  in  378, 
.0  that  of  Navarette,  in  1367.  Additional  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  development  of  arms  and  armour,  and 

0  the  contemporary  science  of  organization. 

Some  new  development  of  the  discount  controversy 
nay  be  expected  when  the  Council  of  the  Booksellers' 
Association  meets  shortly,  to  consider  the  reply  of  the 
\uthors'  Society.  Whatever  transpires,  the  position 
:>f  the  publishers  between  two  such  opposing  bodies  is 
lot  an  enviable  one,  though,  of  course,  no  one  takes 
the  Authors'  Society  seriously. 

A  hint  as  to  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley's  ability  for  the 
ask  of  writing  his  father's  life  may  be  gathered  from 
he  January  number  of  "The  Century,"  to  which  he 
tontributes  a  paper  on  "Scenes  from  Huxley's  Home 
Life." 

One  of  the  chief  literary  successes  of  the  year  has 
7een  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  "  Hugh  Wynne."  Forty 
housand  copies,  in  two-volume  form,  have  been  sold 
ft  America,  and  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  English  edition 
las  passed  through  some  thousands. 

Messrs.  Pearson's  experiment  with  a  half-crown 
series  of  fiction  commences  this  month.  The  initial 
volume  is  to  be  by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  and  the  list  of 
writers  to  follow  include  Mr.  George  Griffith,  Mr.  W.  L. 
\lden,  Mr.  Clive  Holland  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton. 

Mr.  Heinemann  is  adding  to  his  International  Library 

1  '"-anslation  of  Rudolf  Golm's  "The  Old  Adam  and 
Lhe  New  Eve." 

A  comprehensive  work  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  R. 
carquharson  Sharp,  and  is  being  issued  by  Mr.  George 
*edway:  the  full  title  is  "A  Dictionary  of  English 


Authors,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical,  being  a 
compendious  account  of  the  lives  of  700  British  writers 
from  the  year  1400  to  the  present." 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  will  be  ready  with  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes'  "  Life  of  Louis  Napoleon  "  about  the 
middle  of  this  month.  The  work  has  been  subjected 
to  extensive  revision  since  it  appeared  in  serial  form. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"A  Woman's  Part  in  a  Revolution."    By  Mrs.  John  Hays 
Hammond.    London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

THE  wife  of  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  tells  the  story  of  the 
Reform  Committee,  the  Jameson  raid,  the  surrender,  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Reform  leaders,  the  state  of  affairs  gene- 
rally, the  trial  and  the  final  release,  as  these  things  affected  her. 
The  story  is  very  interesting,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  and  it  is 
told  with  a  sort  of  effectiveness  that  is  the  privilege  of  women 
who  record  simply  in  a  diary,  day  by  day,  their  doings  and  their 
feelings  during  periods  of  life  that  move  them  deeply.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  arrested  on  the  evening  of  9  January,  and  it  was 
nearly  a  fortnight  before  Mrs.  Hammond  got  to  Pretoria,  and 
saw  him  in  prison.  On  this  occasion  she  wrote,  "  He  was 
greatly  distressed  on  my  first  visit  at  the  change  in  my  appear- 
ance, which  I  declared  was  most  ungrateful,  as  I  had  put  on  my 
best  clothes  for  the  occasion.  His  mouth  showed  a  tendency 
to  grow  square  at  the  corners  ;  I  had  seen  his  children's  do  the 
same  a  thousand  times  in  our  nursery,  and  I  turned  away." 
There  she  shook  hands  with  Euripides,  an  occurrence  of  no 
particular  rarity  with  women,  and  it  is  only  by  some  chance 
that  they  ever  record  such  moments.  There  are  pages  almost 
as  good  scattered  up  and  down  the  book.  The  strain  of  the 
story  is  much  lightened  for  the  reader  who  knows,  what  the 
writer  could  not,  that  Mr.  Hammond  was  to  be  released  in  the 
end.  But  even  at  the  time  there  were  moments  for  laughter. 
When  the  wives  visited  the  prison,  the  prisoners  showed  a 
touching  interest  in  the  distribution  of  their  gifts.  One  gentle- 
man "was  presented  with  a  Cologne  spray.  He  was  the  envy 
of  the  jail ;  within  twenty-four  hours  every  Cologne  spray  in. 
Pretoria  was  bought  up,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Reform 
Committee.''  "A  Woman's  Part  in  a  Revolution"  is  a  book  to 
be  read. 

"  Beauty  and  Art."   By  Aldam  Heaton.    London:  Heinemann. 
1897. 

"The   Teaching   of  Morality."     By   Sophie   Bryant,  D.Sc. 

London  :  Sonnenschein.  1897. 
"  How  to  Make  a  Dress."     By  J.  A.  E.  Wood.     London  : 

Methuen.  1897. 
"Practical  Millinery."  By  Jessica  Ortner.   London  :  Whittaker. 

1897. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  must  be  forgiven  to  every  treatise  on 
art,  and  we  should  be  willing  to  forgive  far  more  nonsense  than 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  Mr.  Heaton's  papers  on 
decoration  and  furniture,  because  he  pleads  so  strongly  against 
the  contemporary  art  and  craftsman,  who  has  not  been  brought 
up  in  a  tradition,  and  starts  straight  away  to  evolve  a  novelty. 
The  teacher  who  begs  the  modern  architect  and  decorator  to 
steal  or  learn  (it  comes  to  the  same  thing)  from  the  brothers 
Adam  is  on  the  right  side,  and  he  may  be  allowed  now  and 
again  to  preach  morality,  or  enjoy  any  other  form  of  relaxation 
that  amuses  him.  The  generally  architectural  tone  of  the  book 
is  highly  commendable  ;  in  one  or  two  places  Mr.  Heaton 
openly  declares  that  the  architect,  provided  he  is  a  good 
architect,  is  the  most  desirable  decorator  and  furnisher — he  is 
even  to  be  listened  to  when  he  gives  his  opinion  about  woven 
fabrics.  And  lest  the  frequent  mention  of  Ruskin  and  Morris 
should  frighten  away  some  readers,  we  would  point  out  that  Mr. 
Heaton  admires  (and  very  rightly)  a  certain  quality  which  was 
obtained  by  the  old-fashioned  painters  who  used  a  comb  to 
imitate  the  grain  of  wood. 

In  the  preface  to  her  book,  Miss  Bryant  says,  "  I  have 
attempted  rather  to  suggest  than  to  describe  the  procedure 
appropriate  to  instruction  in  morality."  This  takes  the  intended 
objection  out  of  our  mouth,  or,  rather,  replaces  the  objection  by 
a  confession  of  stupidity.  Without  the  preface,  we  should  have 
said  that  the  author  had  been  too  theoretical  and  too  sparing  of 
illustration.  With  the  preface,  we  can  only  confess  that  she  is,, 
in  places,  hard  to  understand,  hard  to  realise,  hard  to  remember. 
She  is  so  obviously  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  who  knows 
her  business  thoroughly,  that  when  she  is  arguing  in  general 
terms,  we  are  conscious  that  she  probably  has  a  concrete 
example  in  her  mind's  eye,  which  concrete  example  would  bring 
immediate  comprehension  to  the  mind  of  a  dull  reader,  who 
may  not  perhaps  trouble  to  read  thrice  over  a  page  which  he 
has  not  grasped.  However,  Miss  Bryant  has  chosen,  and  no 
doubt  with  good  reason.  Much  that  she  says  is  well  worth 
troubling  about,  when  she  argues,  for  instance,  that  "the  neces- 
sary modification  of  initiative  should  occur  before  it  has  reached 
the  stage  of  pouring  itself  forth  in  action,"  i.e.,  it  is  not  good  to 
be  for  ever  pulling  a  child  up  short  when  action  has  already 
begun. 

"How  to  Make  a  Dress"  strikes  us  as  being  a  much  more 
businesslike  and  effective  treatise  than  "  Practical  Millinery."' 
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The  superiority  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  difference  of  the 
two  subjects.  The  student  may  obtain  much  solid  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  dressmaking  from  printed  instructions,  whereas 
the  elusive  art  of  hats  and  bonnets  is  less  easily  made  captive. 
At  any  rate,  "  How  to  Make  a  Dress  "  is  a  recommendable 
book,  practical,  and  charmingly  unpretentious. 

"  Three  Visits  to  Iceland.''    By  Mrs.  Disney  Leith.    London  : 
Masters.  1897. 

The  joy  of  travelling,  to  the  traveller  who  travels  rarely,  does 
not  lie  so  much  in  the  fact  that  he  sees  abroad  certain  wonders 
that  are  unknown  at  home,  as  in  the  fact  that  when  he  is  abroad 
he  sees  everything  in  a  new  light.  Send  a  man  away  from  his 
home  circle,  with  its  hampering  claims,  and  a  dog  or  a  beef- 
steak will  glow  before  his  eyes  with  a  splendid  significance.  A 
pug-dog  in  Kensington  Gardens  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
pug-dog  at  Thorshaven,  and  it's  not  the  least  use  pretending 
he  is.  It  is  this  inexpugnable  fact  that  at  once  accounts  for  the 
traveller's  light  heart  and  his  reader's  tears.  The  author  of 
"  Three  Visits  to  Iceland  "  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  her  land- 
lord at  Thorshaven  had  a  little  dog,  which  seemed  a  great  pet, 
and  he  gave  it  sugar.  Again,  at  Reykjavak — or  was  it  at- 
Thingvellir  ? — during  a  visit  to  a  married  lady,  she  saw  "various 
children,  one  quite  young."  And  there  is  another  point  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  To  the  person  who  keeps  a  diary,  the 
negative  is  as  important  as  the  positive.  "  Did  not  go  out  this 
morning"  has  every  bit  as  much  right  to  find  a  place  on  the 
page  as  "  Went  out  this  morning."  When  the  diary  comes  to 
be  printed,  however,  there  is  a  difference— quite  illogical,  of 
course,  and  we  can  offer  no  sort  of  explanation.  We  can  only 
confess  that  "Did  not  go  out  this  morning"  interests  us  just  a 
shade  less  than  "  Went  out  this  morning,"  though  it  does  excite 
us  more  than  that  other  sample  of  negative  entry,  "Nothing 
worth  writing  to-day."  The  most  refined  thing  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  ever  seen  was  a  diary  kept  by  a  schoolboy  during  his 
holidays.  The  entry  for  Thursday  was  "  Dawdled,"  for  Friday, 
"  Dawdled,"  for  Saturday,  "  Dawdled."  And  then,  like  some 
happy  snake,  the  word  stretched  its  length  over  the  whole  of 
the  next  week,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  sideways  from  corner 
to  corner  of  the  blank  page,  "  D-a-w-d-l-e-d."  This  diary,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  remained  in  manuscript. 

{For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  28.) 
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NOTES. 

ON  6  January  there  appeared  in  the  "Times"  the 
third  article  of  the  series  entitled  "The  Indian 
Frontier."  In  our  last  week's  issue  we  praised  the 
second  article  of  this  series  warmly.  It  looks  as  if  our 
commendation  had  frightened  the  "Times"  out  of  its 
newly-found  wits.  After  blessing  the  "aloof"  policy 
in  the  second  article,  it  tries  in  the  third  paper  to  say 
something  in  favour  of  the  "forward  policy."  But, 
alas  !  the  writer  is  now  evidently  working  without 
conviction.  He  says  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
defend  Afghanistan,  and  therefore  our  military  autho- 
rities declare  that  we  must  hold  the  line  Kandahar 
and  Kabul  and  act  on  the  offensive-defensive.  This  is 
much  like  saying  that  we  must  meet  Russia  in  the 
Crimea  because  we  have  undertaken  to  defend  Turkey. 
But  what  if  we  abandoned  Turkey  and  Afghanistan  to 
their  fates?  We  deal  at  length  with  the  "Times" 
writer's  argument  in  another  column. 

The  Bonerwals  will  give  us  trouble.  They  can  turn 
out  some  50,000  fighting  men,  and  they  showed  in  1863, 
in  the  Ambeyla  campaign,  what  stuff  these  men  are  made 
of.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  see  more  actual  fighting  in 
Boner  than  we  have  yet  witnessed  elsewhere.  Sir 
Bindon  Blood  has  show  n  himself  a  very  capable  and 
vigorous  commander,  and  will  no  doubt  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully the  work  committed  to  him.  But  we  fear  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  without  the  loss  of  many 
lives  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  fresh  campaign  will 
considerably  increase  the  expenditure  on  the  frontier. 
Let  us  hope  that  when  the  Boners  are  subdued, 
acknowledgment  by  the  tribes  of  British  Supremacy 
which  would  content  Lord  George  Hamilton  may  have 
been  accomplished  ;  and  that  with  it  the  frontier 
question  may  again  be  for  the  present  dismissed. 

There  is  something  strangely  ominous  in  the  silence 
of  Japan  with  regard  to  events  in  the  Far  East.  Like 
Russia,  Japan  moves  silently  until  she  has  gained  or  is 
fully  prepared  to  attain  her  object.  The  Mikado  is  not 
a  shouting  Emperor,  nor  does  he  go  into  hysterics  over 
the  manomvres  of  a  couple  of  old-fashioned  ironclads  ; 
and  as  he  exercises  absolute  control  over  the  only 
telegraph  cable  connecting  Japan  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Europe  remains  absolutely  without  a  scrap  of 
authentic  military  or  naval  news  as  to  what  is  happening 
in  the  islands.  We  have  been  informed,  through  the 
fall  of  the  ministry,  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Diet  and 
of  the  return  to  power  of  Count  Ito  ;  that  is  all.  Even 
the  Japanese  ministers  in  Europe  who  were  inclined  to 
talk  rather  freely  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  have  evidently 
received  orders  to  say  nothing.  For  example,  M. 
Ku  rino,  of  the  Paris  Embassy,  from  whose  remarks  we 
gave  some  significant  extracts  last  week,  now  declares 
that  everything  is  going  peacefully  in  the  East.  Japan 


being  engrossed  with  "domestic  reforms,"  while  "the 
maintenance  of  peace  is  her  chief  concern."  Japan, 
concludes  M.  Kurino,  "will  not  take  the  initiative  of 
incidents  which  might  precipitate  the  course  of  events," 
a  sentence  of  Gladstonian  profundity  and  vagueness. 

The  vernacular  press  of  Japan  shows  much  resentment 
at  the  occupation  of  Kiao  Chiao  by  Germany.  Japanese 
politicians,  it  must  be  remembered,  hold  that  Japan  has 
the  right  to  enforce  a  sort  of  Monroe  doctrine  in  the 
North  Pacific.  The  Japanese  are  now  gradually 
beginning  to  realise  that  they  are  not  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  late  war.  Japan  has,  indeed,  obtained 
Formosa,  which  is,  and  will  be  for  years,  a  drain  upon 
her  resources.  She  has  considered  it  necessary,  as  an 
outcome  of  the  war,  to  initiate  a  scheme  for  armament 
extension  which  is  altogether  beyond  her  means.  Her 
Budget  has  risen  almost  at  a  bound  from  seventy-eight 
million  yen  in  1894-95  to  two  hundred  and  forty  million 
yen  in  1897-98,  with  a  deficit  even  then  of  some  twenty- 
seven  millions.  Taxation  has  to  be  increased  to  meet 
current  expenses,  notwithstanding  protests  that  the 
country  is  already  taxed  beyond  its  capacity.  Alto- 
gether the  Japanese  Government  is  in  a  far  from 
enviable  position  at  present.  Japan,  in  fact,  begins  to 
find  that  a  victory  may  be  almost  as  expensive  as  a 
defeat.  Most  of  her  present  difficulties  would  not 
have  arisen  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  she  forced  on 
China. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  who  seldom  writes  unless 
he  has  something  to  say,  contributes  to  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette "  an  article  of  much  good  sense,  in  which  he 
insists  especially  on  the  strong  evidence  of  a  previous 
understanding  between  Germany  and  Russia  as  to  their 
respective  aggressions  in  China.  At  the  same  time  he 
suggests  that  the  Kaiser's  silly  outbreak  about  the 
"mailed  fist"  has  upset  some  of  Russia's  calculations. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  however,  spoils  the  effect  of  his  article 
by  making  a  deplorably  Philistine  attack  on  Japan. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  late  war,  excited 
by  the  sight  of  the  mutilated  bodies  of  some  of  their 
wounded  comrades  the  Japanese  soldiers  broke  loose 
after  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur,  and  that  for  some 
three  days  the  town  was  given  over  to  pillage  and 
massacre.  Therefore,  declares  Mr.  Greenwood,  "the 
gentle  Jap  "  is  a  bloodthirsty  savage  with  only  a  veneer 
of  civilisation,  and  no  Christian  Power  could  possibly 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  Mikado. 

Surely  this  is  a  bit  of  British  hypocrisy  quite  un- 
worthy of  an  experienced  publicist  like  Mr.  Greenwood, 
who  knows  that  such  outbreaks  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  that  parallel  cases  could  be  cited  in 
the  history  of  every  army.  Read  for  instance,  in 
Napier's  history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  account 
of  the  capture  of  San  Sebastian  :  "  This  storm  seemed 
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to  be  the  signal  of  hell  for  the  perpetration  of  villainy 
which  would  have  shamed  the  most  ferocious  barbarians 
of  antiquity.  At  Ciudad  Rodrigo  intoxication  and 
plunder  had  been  the  principal  object ;  at  Badajoz  lust 
and  murder  were  joined  to  rapine  and  drunkenness  ; 
but  at  San  Sebastian  the  direst,  the  most  revolting, 
cruelty  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  One 
atrocity  of  which  a  girl  of  seventeen  was  the  victim 
staggers  the  mind  by  its  enormous,  incredible,  in- 
describable barbarity."  And  so  on  at  some  length  we 
read  of  the  "atrocities  degrading  to  human  nature" 
committed  on  the  citizens  of  a  friendly  nation  by 
English  soldiers  during  several  days.  What  would 
Mr.  Greenwood  say,  we  wonder,  if  a  German  or 
Russian  paper  were  to  argue  from  such  shocking 
incidents  that  the  English  were  a  nation  of  barbarians 
with  whom  no  faith  should  be  kept  and  no  alliance 
could  be  concluded? 

The  Chinese  crisis  may  cause  yet  a  fresh  disturbance 
in  European  politics.  Rumours  are  again  rife  as  to  the 
probable  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Sweden  and 
Norway.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  relations  between 
the  two  Scandinavian  countries  were  very  strained, 
owing  to  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Norwegians. 
Now  the  Swedes  seem  the  more  inclined  to  adopt 
active  measures.  The  main  hope  of  the  Norwegians 
is  that  they  would  be  able  to  secure  Russian  aid  against 
Sweden  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Finmark, 
including  the  port  of  Hammerfest.  Hence  the  Swedes 
will  never  resort  to  force  unless  the  Russians  are 
occupied  elsewhere. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying  that  printing  had 
finally  done  away  with  lecturing,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
still  keeps  his  place  as  Lecturer-in-Ordinary  to  the 
British  public.  According  to  his  custom  he  wrote 
recently  on  the  engineering  dispute  ;  he  then  received 
a  letter  from  a  working  man  in  answer  to  his  letter,  and 
he  has  replied  at  great  length  to  this  workman  corre- 
spondent in  the  "Times"  of  January  6th.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  had  not  the  courtesy  to  send  the  workman's 
letter  to  the  "Times"  for  publication;  his  Grace's 
answer  to  it  might  then  have  been  more  intelligible,  but 
leaving  this  want  of  courtesy  on  one  side,  let  us  admit 
that  the  Duke  has  set  forth  at  least  one  truth  which 
British  workmen  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  Speak- 
ing of  the  old  fallacy  of  the  wage-fund  (a  fallacy  by  the 
way  which  was  discarded  by  its  author,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  just  before  his  death),  the  Duke  writes  : — "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  definite  fund  of  money  out  of 
which  wages  are  paid.  But  there  is  a  true  doctrine  on 
this  subject  to  be  substituted  for  the  old  and  now 
discarded  one.  The  true  wages-fund  is  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  meeting  the  indefinitely  increasing  wants  of 
men,  and  the  store  of  savings  which  constitutes  capital. 
This  fund,  it  is  true,  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase, 
but,  alas  !  also  is  equally  capable  of  indefinite  diminu- 
tion. It  depends  entirely  on  security  in  the  conditions 
and  prospects  of  success.  You  and  your  fellows  strike 
directly  and  fatally  at  these  conditions  when  you  make 
any  unreasonable  demands  either  as  to  rates  of  wage,  or 
as  to  hours  of  work,  or — most  of  all — as  to  powers  of 
interference  in  the  management  of  great  concerns." 

The  Duke  here  is  trying  to  explain  what  economists 
call  the  wages  of  management — the  large  part  earned 
by  the  brain-work  of  the  Captains  of  Industry  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  small  wages  earned  by  the  manual 
labourer.  But  he  has  contributed  nothing  new  to  the 
discussion.  All  that  he  has  said,  and  more,  has  been 
said,  and  better  said,  this  twenty  years  by  the  Mar- 
shalls  and  Sidgwicks,  the  ordinary  professors  of  the 
dismal  science.  The  Duke,  however,  might  have 
offered  some  new  observations  which  possibly  would 
have  added  to  the  effect  of  his  contribution  ;  he  might 
have  shown  that  a  Captain  of  Industry  works  under 
the  necessary  lash  of  competition,  and  that  when  his 
wages  become  immense,  they  only  represent  his 
superiority  to  his  rivals,  whereas  the  workman  standing 
within  the  charmed,  but  stagnant,  circle  of  Trade 
Unionism  gets  paid  for  work  that  is  never  more  than 
the  average  man  can  perform  with  ease.  How  hand 
ventures  to  compare  itself  with  brain — average  hand, 


at  ease  too,  while  brain  of  the  best  is  taxed  to  the 
uttermost !  Surely  never  was  there  such  stupid  vanity 
and  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  common. 

"  South  Africa  "  and  its  editor,  Mr.  Mathers,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  got  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  to 
write  on  South  Africa.  For,  whatever  his  shortcomings 
may  be,  Mr.  Stanley  is  a  man  whose  views  always  com- 
mand attention  and  public  interest  ;  and  now  Mr. 
Stanley  has  seen  Paul  Kruger  and  has  said  some 
memorable  things  about  him.  He  has  said,  for 
instance,  "  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  people  in  the 
world  so  well  represented  by  a  single  prominent  man  as 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa  are  represented  by  Mr. 
Kruger.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  Boer  of  Boers  in 
character,  in  intellect,  and  in  disposition,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  he  has  such  absolute  control  over  his 
people.  His  obstinacy — and  no  man  with  a  face  like 
his  could  be  otherwise  than  obstinate — his  people  call 
strength.  Age  and  its  infirmities  have  intensified  it. 
His  reserve — born  of  self-pride,  consciousness  of  force 
—  limited  ambitions,  and  self-reliance,  they  call  a 
diplomatic  gift.  His  disposition,  morose  from  birth, 
breeding,  isolation,  fostered  by  contact  with  his  kind, 
is  unyielding  and  selfish,  and  has  been  hardened  by 
contempt  of  the  verbose  weaklings  who  have  measured 
themselves  against  him.  This  is  the  man  whom  the 
Johannesburgers  hope  to  weary  with  their  prayers  and 
petitions  ;  but  they  never  will  do  it.  Nor  will  they  con- 
vince him  by  their  arguments,  for  he  is  too  dense, 
ignorant,  and  impenetrable." 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  has  said  again  that  "the  real 
Kruger  is  a  Boer  Machiavelli,  astute  and  bigoted, 
obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  remarkably  opinionated,  vain 
and  puffed  up  with  the  power  conferred  on  him,  vindic- 
tive, covetous,  and  always  a  Boer,  which  means  a 
narrow-minded  and  obtuse  provincial  of  the  illiterate  type." 
And  he  has  summed  up  the  matter  just  as  harshly : 
"  Far  from  deserving  the  title  of  great  which  some 
English  visitors  have  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Kruger,  it 
seems  to  be  that  the  most  fitting  title  would  be  'little.'" 
Our  readers  will  scarcely  require  us  to  criticise  these 
effusions. 

We  would  not  judge  Mr.  Stanley  as  he  has  judged 
Paul  Kruger,  but  we  do  say  that,  whether  the  measure 
be  just  or  unjust,  men  of  action  are  always  judged  by 
their  achievements,  by  the  immediate  results  of  their 
enterprises.  We  have  heard  African  explorers  say  that 
Mr.  Stanley  had  no  merit  except  good  fortune,  but  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Stanley  could  point  triumphantly  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  never  undertaken  any  feat  that  he 
had  not  accomplished.  He  is  confessedly,  therefore, 
in  the  first  rank  of  African  explorers.  And  yet  he  has 
never  done  anything  to  be  compared  in  difficulty  with 
Paul  Kruger's  daily  task.  Take  Kruger's  ignorance 
into  account  if  you  will,  it  only  adds  to  the  wonder  of 
his  achievements.  He  was  the  first  to  fight  for  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  he  has  now  preserved 
its  freedom,  in  bad  times  and  good  times,  against  force 
of  gold  and  hand  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  fights 
with  a  daring  and  resolution  that  even  his  enemies 
honour,  and  he  treats  the  conquered  with  a  magnanimity 
that  has  never  been  outdone.  And  this  is  the  man  Mr. 
Stanley  calls  "  little."  He  might  call  Cromwell  "  little" 
with  as  good  reason. 

There  is  little  fresh  authentic  information  from  the 
Upper  Nile.  A  report  has  reached  Cairo  that  the 
French  have  occupied  Fashoda,  and  are  descending  the 
Nile  towards  Khartoum.  The  latter  part  of  this  rumour 
is  so  improbable  that  it  discredits  the  whole.  If  the 
French  have  reached  the  Nile  they  may  be  trusted  to  be 
devoting  their  energies  to  the  strengthening  of  their 
position  and  the  improvement  of  their  lines  of  com- 
munication to  the  Congo  and  across  Abyssinia.  Any 
further  advance  to  the  north  would  be  useless.  The 
main  part  of  the  report  is  probably  only  too  true.  "  Le 
Temps "  denies  that  the  Marchand  expedition  has 
reached  Fashoda.  But  no  one  thought  it  had.  It  is 
the  Liotard  and  de  Bonchamps  missions  that  ought  to 
have  arrived  there  some  months  ago.  News  of  the 
occupation  would  probably  reach  Cairo  via  the  Nile 
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earlier  than  Paris  via  the  Congo.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  positive  information  that  the  French 
flag  had  been  hoisted  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  came  through 
Cairo. 

As  we  predicted  a  fortnight  ago,  the  regulations  for 
the  exclusion  from  the  United  States  of  seal  furs  taken 
at  sea  are  to  be  used  to  close  the  American  market  to 
all  the  furs  prepared  in  London.  The  regulations  are 
even  more  stringent  than  we  expected.  No  article  made 
of  fur  seal  can  enter  the  United  States,  even  when  worn 
by  its  owner,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  seal  was 
not  killed  at  sea.  A  lady  entering  New  York  Harbour 
in  the  depth  of  winter  will  have  to  give  up  her  seal-skin 
cloak  if  she  cannot  prove  that  it  is  made  of  Pribylov  or 
Kommander  Island  fur.  After  next  summer,  moreover, 
the  Canadians  will  probably  find  that  all  the  seals  they 
can  catch  will  have  been  so  branded  that  their  furs  are 
commercially  worthless.  So  England  has  not  gained 
much  by  refusal  to  modify  the  existing  regulations  a 
few  months  earlier  than  their  revision  is  legally  due. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  Allan  will  be  missed  in  Dar- 
lington and  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  foolish 
to  talk  as  some  have  done  about  the  untimely  close  of 
a  great  career.  His  career  had  been  over  for  many  a 
long  year,  for  a  sabre  cut  on  the  head,  which  young 
Sir  Henry  got  in  India,  effectually  prevented  any  hopes 
of  real  promotion,  in  spite  of  reckless  bravery  and  a 
great  name.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  he  was 
at  times  not  altogether  responsible  for  his  speech  or  his 
actions.  Every  one  liked  him  and  sympathised  deeply 
with  him,  and  many  things  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  elsewhere  were  passed  over,  which  in  the  case  of 
any  other  man  would  have  led  to  trouble.  As  a  cavalry 
leader  in  some  desperate  war  he  might  have  immortalised 
himself,  but  there  was  as  little  room  for  him  in  the 
modern  army  system  as  in  modern  politics.  He  held 
his  Durham  seat  for  the  Unionists  simply  by  virtue  of 
his  name  and  his  personality,  and  it  is  now  pretty 
certain  to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  county  to  the 
Radicals. 

No  progress  has  been  made  during  the  week  towards 
a  settlement  of  the  Engineering  dispute.  If  we  are  to 
take  the  statements  of  the  spokesmen  on  either  side  at 
the  foot  of  the  letter  it  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  a 
settlement  is  farther  away  than  ever.  The  men  before 
taking  any  decisive  step  are  doubtless  waiting  to  see 
what  result  may  come  of  the  proposed  national  weekly 
levy  of  3</.  per  member  on  all  trade-unionists.  Strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  persuade  the  Trade  Councils 
all  over  the  country  to  put  the  levy  into  force,  and  it  is 
certain  that  without  some  such  aid  the  Engineers 
cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  With  the  end  of  the 
truce  will  come  an  extension  of  the  lock-out,  and  this 
will  mean  both  a  narrowing  of  the  resources  of  the 
Engineers  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  funds.  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens, 
on  the  other  hand,  spoke  on  Wednesday  night  in  terms 
that  seem  to  exclude  all  idea  of  compromise  on  the  part 
of  the  Employers'  Federation.  Nevertheless  the  end 
can  scarcely  fail  to  come  very  soon.  The  masters  will 
win,  but  they  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they  had 
been  less  uncompromising.  As  it  is  the  position  in  the 
engineering  trade  will  be  strained  for  months  and 
perhaps  years  to  come.  The  employers  will  have  had 
their  way,  but  at  a  ruinous  cost  to  themselves,  to  the 
men,  and  to  the  nation.  Some  good  may  come  out  of 
the  evil  if  as  a  result  of  the  dispute  the  nation  decides 
that  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  stand  aside,  powerless 
to  intervene  effectually,  when  industrial  strife  is  doing 
irreparable  harm  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Positivism  that  it  gives 
the  outsider  always  the  impression  of  a  polity  whose 
ideal  is  that  of  Mr.  Facing-both-ways.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  New-year  addresses,  an  institution  of  which 
we  are  getting  just  a  little  tired,  seem  to  be  always  a 
laborious  endeavour  to  hold  the  balance  even,  and  since 
even  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  mortal,  the  result  is 
seldom  satisfactory.  On  Saturday  he  spoke  of  the 
engineering  dispute  in  this  customary  fashion.  There 
must  be  free  direction  of  capital    by   the  capitalist 


owner ;  but  also  the  hours  of  labour  ought  to  be 
reduced  ;  yet  the  demand  of  the  men  was  ill-timed, 
and  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  nevertheless,  ii 
was  heartrending  to  see  a  powerful  union  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  the  upshot  of  it  all  being,  of  course,  that  if  we 
were  all  Positivists,  there  would  be  no  labour  troubles. 
But  we  are  not,  and  as  ordinary  men  have  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  take  sides,  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
ever  shall  be. 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  side  on  which 
Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.,  stood  when  he  presided  at  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Miners'  Federation  at  Bristol 
on  Tuesday,  and  in  spite  of  his  rhodomontade  about  a 
national  strike  in  aid  of  the  engineers  one  may  agree 
with  him  that  trades  unionism  in  England  is  not  going 
to  be  snuffed  out  by  the  defeat  of  one  powerful  union. 
The  Miners'  Federation  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
hours'  question,  for  it  has  been  prominent  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  a  legal  eight  hours'  day  for  the  mining 
industry.  But  in  Parliament  it  has  always  been  told 
that  instead  of  trying  to  get  the  shorter  working  day 
by  legal  enactment  it  should  try  to  get  it  by  trade-union 
action.  When  next  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill  is 
before  Parliament  the  Federation  will  have  a  striking 
illustration  to  offer  of  what  trade  -  union  action  may 
lead  to. 

The  War  Office  would  have  done  much  better  to  have 
imitated  Brer  Rabbit.  The  lame  defence  offered  by  Sir 
Arthur  Haliburton  for  the  Department  of  which  he  was 
formerly  the  permanent  Under-Secretary  in  reality  gives 
away  the  whole  case,  and  will  satisfy  the  public  that  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  at  our  military 
organization  have  been  fully  justified.  Sir  Arthur  Hali- 
burton tried  to  defend  the  system  by  a  number  of  false 
analogies  with  the  German  army  which  were  wholly 
misleading,  and  incidentally  exposed  the  real  vice  of  our 
present  organization,  the  attempt  to  adapt  parts  of  the 
German  system  to  conditions  with  which  it  is  wholly  at 
variance.  Happily  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  came 
opportunely  to  show  that  the  Government  have 
recognised  the  necessity  for  wide  and  far-reaching 
reform,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  the  object  of  the 
agitation  has  been  in  great  part  accomplished.  When 
Parliament  meets  the  demand  for  more  money  for  the 
army  will  be  accompanied  by  proposals  for  the  com- 
plete reorganization  of  our  military  system.  The  next 
step,  when  both  the  services  have  been  placed  upon  an 
efficient  footing,  will  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  lamentable 
weakness  and  vacillation  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
have  few  friends  abroad.  We  shall  have  more  when  it 
is  realised  that  England  has  a  will  and  possesses  the 
power  to  make  it  effective. 

Our  relations  with  the  West  Indian  Islands  are 
becoming  strained,  and  the  Colonists  are  beginning  to 
look  to  the  American  Republic  for  a  chance  of  escaping 
from  the  absolute  ruin  which  stares  them  in  the  face. 
If  matters  are  as  bad  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  the 
Anti-Bounty  League  has  not  been  formed  an  hour  too 
soon.  There  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  foreign 
bounties  which  have  worked  all  the  mischief  must  be 
dealt  with  at  once.  But  public  opinion  needs  concen- 
tration and  direction.  The  first  business  of  the  Anti- 
Bounty  League  should  be  to  combat  the  egregious 
nonsense  talked  by  the  Cobden  Club.  The  abolition  of 
the  bounties  or  counter-vailing  duties  are  the  alterna- 
tives. Even  the  Cobden  Club  has  been  educated  to 
admit  that  foreign  bounties  are  an  abomination,  but  in 
its  worship  of  a  freedom  which  leaves  us  at  the  mercy  of 
our  commercial  enemies,  it  rejects  counter-vailing  duties 
as  a  still  worse  evil.  '  Germany  and  France  are  said 
to  be  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  but  we  may  be  sure  they  will  not  abandon  the 
bounties  until  they  see  that  Great  Britain  means  to 
combat  them  at  any  cost.  By  the  way,  the  "  Spectator" 
raises  one  of  the  silliest  objections  to  counter-vailing 
duties.  "  Such  duties,"  says  our  contemporary,  "  would 
amount  to  discrimination  against  Queensland,  India 
and  other  British  possessions."  This  absurdity  the 
Cobden  Club  thinks  good  enough  to  put  into  the  form 
of  a  leaflet.  But  no  one  ever  yet  suggested  protecting 
West  Indian  sugar  alone.    All  that  we  ask  is  that  the 
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cane-sugar  industry  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

General  Weyler,  the  late  Commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Cuba,  having  done  his  worst  for  Spain  in  her 
insurgent  colony,  has  returned  home  apparently  to 
destroy  the  remnant  of  his  reputation  His  chagrin 
at  his  failure  to  restore  order  in  the  island  by 
methods  only  less  cruel  than  those  adopted  by  the 
rebels  themselves,  was  no  doubt  natural  ;  and  he 
has  been  posing  before  the  people  at  home  as  a 
scapegoat.  He  regards  himself  and  the  army  he 
commanded  as  disgraced  and  outraged  by  the  asper- 
sions cast  on  Spanish  doings  in  Cuba  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  he  set  forth  his  grievances  in 
a- strong  and  melodramatic  letter  to  the  Queen  Regent. 
This  would  have  been  a  venial  offence,  if  he  had  taken 
care  that  the  communication  remained  private.  But 
the  document  was  published  in  the  papers,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  is  said  to  be  taking  measures  to 
deal  summarily  with  General  Weyler.  In  the  present 
state  of  Spanish  feeling,  however,  he  might  be  too 
dangerous  for  the  Government  to  touch. 

Hungary  still  continues  to  show  a  good  example  to 
Austria,  the  Diet  having  resolutely  voted  down  the 
"separatist"  proposals  of  the  Kossuth  party  and 
passed  the  Bill  provisionally  extending  the  Ausgleich 
for  another  year.  When  this  period  expires  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Austrian  Teutons  and  Slavs  will  have 
grown  tired  of  railing  against  each  other,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  come  to  terms.  Meanwhile,  Austria  is  doing 
very  well  without  a  Parliament — which  is  a  dangerous 
lesson  to  teach  to  Emperors  in  these  innovating  days. 
In  any  case,  Francis  Joseph  is  now  likely  to  spend  his 
jubilee  year  in  peace,  so  far  as  domestic  politics  are 
concerned. 

In  a  recent  article  we  drew  attention  to  the  very 
unsatisfactory  evidence  on  which  Mrs.  Carew  was 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  pointed 
out  how  desirable  it  was,  not  merely  in  Mrs.  Carew's 
interests,  but  in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  the  case 
should  be  reopened  in  this  country.  Our  view  of  the 
case  was  amply  corroborated  by  many  letters  received 
by  us  from  people  who  had  followed  the  facts  very 
closely,  and  were  eminently  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  them,  two  of  which  letters  we  printed. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  petition  to  the  Queen, 
asking  for  a  full  inquiry  and  reconsideration  of  the  case, 
is  now  being  circulated  and  influentially  signed.  It 
will  shortly  be  presented.  We  understand  that  very 
important  evidence,  which  was  either  not  adduced  at 
the  trial  or  not  properly  urged  by  the  defence,  has  been 
embodied  in  the  petition.  We  shall  not  repeat  what 
we  wrote  formerly,  but  may  add  that  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  our  advice  has  not  been  unheeded. 

No  fewer  than  eight  by-elections  are  impending. 
The  Government  has  to  vindicate  itself  in  West 
Marylebone,  Mid  -  Durham,  North  Wilts,  the  St. 
Stephen's  Green  Division  of  Dublin,  and  in  Mid- 
Armagh.  The  Opposition  is  on  its  trial  at  York, 
Plymouth,  and  in  Pembrokeshire.  York  is  one  con- 
stituency which  may  be  considered  likely  to  change 
the  party  character  of  its  representation.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  will  probably  win  there.  That  is  mainly 
because,  with  a  fair  chance,  he  would  probably  win 
anywhere.  In  other  constituencies  the  Government 
majorities,  we  think,  will  be  reduced  and  the  Oppo- 
sition majorities  increased.  There  are  three  distinct 
influences  at  work  against  the  Unionists.  First, 
there  is  the  general  apprehension  that  the  Government 
adopted  a  dangerous  policy  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
frontier  and  bungled  in  that  questionable  enterprise. 
In  the  second  place,  the  humbler  classes,  especially 
in  thu  North  of  England,  are  not  by  any  means 
so  generally  pleased  with  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Bill  as  they  were  expected  to  be.  The  leaders 
and  the  agents  of  the  Conservative  Party,  being  them- 
selves in  easy  circumstances  as  a  rule,  naturally  do 
not  know  that  there  are  very  clearly  defined  social 
grades  among  those  who  work  with  their  hands.  The 
mason  might  not  object  to  an  Accidents  Compensation 


Act  for  his  own  class ;  but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
linked  with  the  builder's  labourer  in  a  measure  of 
indiscriminate  philanthropy.  Then,  there  is  the  usual 
tendency  of  the  waverers  in  all  constituences  to  go 
against  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  country  seems  keenly  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Far  East,  and  that  may  cause  the  eight  con- 
stituencies to  vote  with  more  than  usual  caution. 

Sir  Christopher  Furness,  the  opponent  of  Lorcvdharles 
Beresford  in  York,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
North  of  England.  He  is  in  partnership  with  the 
Wilsons  of  Hull,  he  is  chief  proprietor  of  the  Teeside 
Ironworks,  and  is  concerned  in  other  industrial  enter- 
prises. He  is  not  yet  forty-six  years  of  age,  which  fact 
renders  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  whole  of  his 
large  fortune  should  be  the  result  of  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  But  curiously  enough  Sir  Christopher  Furness 
has  deluded  himself  into  the  idea  that  he  has  inherited 
a  coat-of-arms.  In  former  editions  of  Debrett's  "House 
of  Commons"  can  be  seen  the  shield  and  crest  which 
Sir  Christopher  has  assumed  without  any  authority 
whatsoever. 

The  "  St.  Asaph  Scandal "  has  taken  on  a  new  phase, 
and  that  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
memorialists  have  replied  to  the  Bishop's  clever  piece  of 
special  pleading  at  Wrexham,  giving  chapter  and  verse 
for  their  original  statements.  On  the  face  of  it,  without 
rebutting  evidence,  the  facts  certainly  seem  to  prove 
that  the  Bishop  has  passed  over  senior  clergymen  to 
promote  young  men.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  he 
may  not  have  been  justified  in  doing  this.  There  are 
parishes  where  a  young  and  active  man  is  the  only  pos- 
sible incumbent  ;  where  an  elderly  man,  or  even  a  man 
who  has  outlived  the  spring  and  fervour  of  his  youth, 
could  not  do  what  is  needed.  If  the  Bishop  can  show 
that  he  has  acted  on  this  principle,  we  do  not  see  that 
the  memorialists  have  any  effective  or  sufficient  reply. 

In  the  next  place,  the  situation,  which  was  already 
strained  enough,  has  been  immensejy  complicated  by 
the  (alleged)  interference  of  Dean  Howell.  The  Dean 
denies  having  written  to  Canon  Roberts  ;  but  Mr. 
Morgan  Hughes  writes  to  the  "Guardian"  to  say  that 
the  Dean's  letter,  though  read  by  Canon  Roberts,  was 
addressed  to  another  clergyman.  If  indeed  Dean 
Howell  committed  himself  in  writing  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Bishop  was  unfit  for  his  position,  it  would 
appear  that  he  has  not  merely  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
ecclesiastical  etiquette,  but  has  laid  himself  open  to 
other  penalties.  It  is  notorious  that  there  is  no  love 
lost  between  the  two  dignitaries. 

Another  bishop,  he  of  Marlborough,  has  got  into  hot 
water  with  his  Bishopsgate  parishioners,  who  have 
refused  in  open  vestry  to  vote  the  customary  rate.  We 
believe  that  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  rate  must 
now  legally  be  made  and  collected  by  the  church- 
wardens, since  the  vestry  have  no  power  to  do  more 
than  give  the  amount.  But  the  incident  suffices  to 
show  that  Dr.  Temple  made  a  big  mistake  when  he 
jobbed  Bishop  Earle  into  poor  William  Rogers'  place. 
The  real  grievance  of  the  Bishopsgate  parishioners  is 
not  the  preaching  of  Ignatius,  or  the  alleged  teaching 
of  a  curate  ;  it  is  that  an  incumbent  who  never  was 
acceptable  to  them  has  been  forced  upon  them  in  spite 
of  their  protest.  The  Church  of  England  can  never 
be  in  fact  what  she  claims  to  be,  the  Church  of  the 
people,  until  the  people  of  a  parish  have  some  voice  in 
the  selection,  or  some  right  of  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment, of  their  pastor.  This,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
was  the  original  rule  of  the  Church  universal. 

The  second  test  match  between  England  and  Australia 
ended  in  a  great  victory  for  Australia.  The  Colonial 
cricketers  won  by  an  innings  and  55  runs.  There  are 
considerations  which  minimise  that  remarkable  event. 
The  Englishmen  batted  on  a  wicket  which  was  scorched 
and  cracked  ;  Prince  Ranjitsinhji  had  been  undergoing 
surgical  operations  ;  and  Mr.  Stoddart  did  not  play. 
It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  notice  that  the  English 
commentators  are  taking  our  defeat  in  a  sportsmanlike 
temper,  not  seeking  to  explain  it  away.    Had  the  series 
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of  matches  gone  on  in  unbroken  success  for  England, 
the  unfortunate  stumping  incident  in  the  first  test  match 
would  have  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists  ;  and 
when  we  recall  Lord  Dunraven's  action  towards  his 
American  rival  in  yachting  we  can  realise  how  unfor- 
tunate are  the  feelings  which  are  apt  to  spring  from  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  etiquette  of  sport. 

It  was  stated  at  an  inquest  in  East  London  a  few 
days  ago  that  during  the  past  year  thirty-six  deaths 
from  drowning  and  twenty-nine  rescues  have  taken 
place  along  a  single  stretch  of  the  towing-path  of  the 
river  Lea  ;  that  the  banks  are  notoriously  unsafe  ;  and 
that  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board  not  only  refuses  to 
repair  them,  but  will  not  even  acknowledge  letters  from 
coroners  and  juries  calling  attention  to  the  facts.  The 
first  thought  of  the  average  man  will  be  that  the 
members  of  the  Conservancy  should  be  hanged,  or  at 
least  made  to  walk  along  their  own  towing-path  on  a 
foggy  night — which  is  apparently  equivalent  to  capital 
punishment.     Failing  that  drastic  remedy,  something 
at  least  might  be  done  to  reform  the  constitution  of  this 
august  river  authority.    No  representative  body  of  men 
would  dare  to  act  in  this  way.    The  Lea  Conservancy 
Board  consists  of  thirteen  members,  five  appointed  by 
riparian  owners,  four  by  the  New  River   and  East 
London  water  companies,  and  one  by  the  barge-owners, 
— a  total  of  ten  representing  private  vested  interests, 
leaving  only  three  to  be  elected,  one  each  by  the  City 
Corporation,  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  local 
authorities  of  the  Lea  watershed.    Surely  it  is  about 
time  that  this  insufferably  incompetent  body  was  recon- 
stituted upon  a  representative  basis  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  two-thirds  of  whose 
members  represent  county  councils  and   other  local 
authorities. 

Throughout  the  sequel  to  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  Paris 
Correspondent  of  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  has  not  only 
been  one  of  the  best-informed  representatives  of  the 
English  Press,  but  also  one  of  the  most  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  unhappy  prisoner  on  the  "  He  du 
Diable."  His  communication  of  last  Wednesday 
reads,  therefore,  all  the  more  ominously  to  those  who 
still  entertain  hopes  of  a  second  chance  for  Dreyfus  of 
proving  his  innocence. 

The  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  left  debts 
amounting  to  ,£30,000.  It  is  stated  that,  consequently, 
the  household  furniture  at  White  Lodge  is  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction.  The  debts  were  incurred  through  the 
Princess  Mary's  beneficence  towards  public  charities  ; 
and  for  princesses,  as  for  peasants,  it  is  true,  charity 
should  begin  at  home.  This,  however,  is  obviously  a 
peculiar  case.  The  popular  liking  for  the  Monarchy, 
which  of  late  years  has  become  more  than  a  tolerant 
esteem,  would  be  weakened  by  the  scandal  which  seems 
impending.  Parliament  cannot  relieve  the  necessities 
of  the  royal  household  at  Richmond  ;  but  the  Queen 
ought  to  at  any  cost.  The  Duchess  of  York  may 
become  Queen  of  England.  It  would  be  deplorable  if 
our  critics  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhe  re  were  able 
to  speak  of  her  as  the  Sovereign  whose  parents'  home 
was  made  desolate  by  an  auctioneer. 

Many  men  were  socially  exalted  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen's  "Diamond  Jubilee."  Lord  Salisbury  de- 
tests the  routine  task  of  amplifying  what  the  various 
versions  of  the  Snobs'  Bible  call  "the  titled  aristocracy." 
He  was  well-nigh  worried  to  death  for  three  or  four 
months  before  the  Jubilee.  Hundreds  of  persons  wanted 
ennoblement  or  betitling,  and  each  of  them  had  scores 
of  friends  to  state  his  claims.  It  is  said  that  a  great 
peer,  seeking  to  canvass  for  certain  candidates,  called 
upon  the  Prime  Minister  with  a  tabulated  statement  of 
what  really  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury, 
angelic  as  his  temper  in  private  normally  is,  instantly 
tore  the  statement  into  shreds. 

Where  is  the  "National  Trust  for  the  Preservation 
of  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Beauty?"  Does  not 
the  "Trust"  think  the  Adams'  work  in  Stratford  Place 
historic  or  beautiful  ?  Then  why  does  it  not  bestir 
itself  to  dissuade  the   City  Lands   Committee   from  ; 


consenting  to  the  vandalism  which  now  threatens  one 
of  the  only  two  works  of  the  brothers  Adam  in  the 
metropolis  that  still  remain  intact? 

"Who  fears  to  speak  of '98?"  The  only  person  in 
Dublin  who  displays  a  marked  aversion  to  the  topic  in 
connexion  with  this  year's  centenary  celebrations  is 
Dr.  Ingram,  the  venerable  Senior  Lecturer  and  Senior 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  whose  "  rebelly  "  ballad  went 
round  the  world  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  old 
"Nation."  The  Trinity  undergraduate  had  certainly 
no  thought  of  the  immortality  he  was  earning  for  him- 
self when  he  dropped  his  verses  through  Gavan  Duffy's 
letter-box  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  but  a  long  life 
devoted  to  the  study  of  political  economy  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  atone  for  the  early  flash  of  genius.  "Young 
Ireland"  caught  up  the  words  the  more  readily  as 
O'Connell  and  his  "tail"  had  always  studiously  depre- 
ciated the  men  of  1798  as  bloodthirsty  rebels  against  an 
Irish  Parliament,  and,  worst  of  all,  as  Jacobins,  and 
thus  hostile  to  the  Church.  Those  whose  ideal  of  Irish 
Nationality  was  not  satisfied  by  the  securing  from  the 
Whigs  of  snug  places  for  O'Connell's  nominees  bitterly 
resented  this,  and  young  Ingram  gave  them  a  voice. 
"  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98? 
Who  blushes  at  the  name  ? 
When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate, 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 
He's  half  a  knave  or  all  a  slave 
Who  mocks  his  country  thus," 
and  so  on  went  the  ringing  lines  in  vindication  of  the 
dead,  none  the  less  relished  because  for  each  blow  at 
the  Saxon  oppressor  there  were  two  for  the  "knaves 
and  slaves"  who  posed  as  patriots  but  boggled  at 
rebellion.  Dr.  Ingram,  like  most  of  the  other  "  forty- 
eighters "  who  survive,  has  long  abjured  popular 
politics,  and  he  would  hardly  be  in  his  element  on  a 
platform  with  Mr.  John  Daly  and  Mr.  Willie  Redmond, 
but  even  so,  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  wake 
the  echoes  of  the  "Silent  Sister"  with  the  unforgotten 
words,  one  old  man  in  his  study  may  be  tempted  to 
think  :  "  It  is  good  to  have  felt  like  that  when  one  was 
young." 

In  the  "Century  Magazine"  for  January,  there  is  a 
very  true  and  a  very  amusing  article  by  Mrs.  Bicknell 
on  the  peculiar  training  which  is  thought  necessary  in 
France  to  preserve  the  minds  of  young  girls  from  con- 
tamination.    Things  are  not  much  better  now  than 
they  were   in   the   old   days  when,  for  instance,  in 
Lamartine's  "  Le  Lac,"  the  last  line  was  altered  from 
"lis  ont'aime'"to  "  lis  ont  passe,"   "aimer"  being 
one  of  the  verbs  which  "  la  jeune  fille  "  is  not  supposed 
to  conjugate.    The  best  story  of  all,  however,  is  the 
one  told  by  Mrs.  Bicknell  of  the  little  French  girl  who 
was  not  allowed  to  look  at  some  of  Leech's  pictures  in 
"Punch"  because   they  were  "improper."     In  the 
collected  volume  of  his  sketches  a  number  of  drawings 
were  pasted  over  with  slips  of  paper.     "  But,"  said  the 
little  girl  to  an  English  visitor  who  had  expressed  some 
surprise,  "  if  you  would  like  to  look  at  them,  you  have 
only  to  hold  them  up  to  the  window  ;  you  will  see  them 
quite  well."    Herein  lies  a  parable,  for  to  all  women, 
and  not  least  to  Frenchwomen,  there  comes  a  time 
when  they  must  hold  things  up  to  the  light,  and  then 
they  can  see  them  quite  well. 

Mr.  Pennell,  or  "  the  unknown  artist  "  as  he  truth- 
fully describes  himself,  still  writes  in  the  "  Star  "  upon 
"Art  and  Artists."  In  his  article  of  4  January,  he  says 
of  the  Millais  Exhibition  :  "  Two-thirds  of  the  portraits 
in  this  exhibition  are  devoid  of  artistic  interest  and 
value,  and  many  are  technically  of  small  worth,  whilst 
the  Christmas  supplements,  which  he  manufactured 
with  unfailing  regularity,  detract  from,  if  they  do  not 
come  perilously  near  ruining,  the  great  man's  repu- 
tation." This  is  one  of  those  false  views  that  need 
correction.  A  great  man's  bad  work  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  reputation,  or  where  would  the  author  of  "  Peter 
Bell  "  be?  A'man  of  genius  is  judged  by  the  best  in  him 
and  by  nothing  else.  For  example,  no  man  minds  bad 
grammar  in  a  classic,  who  only  sins  against  rules  with 
knowledge ;  but  the  bad  grammar  in  Mr.  Pennell's 
irticles  adds  to  the  reader's  annoyance. 
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THE  "TIMES"  AND  THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

THE  articles  now  appearing  in  the  "Times"  upon 
Indian  Frontier  policy  are  not  light  reading,  but  they 
are  significant  as  proving  that  the  authorities  at  Printing- 
house  Square  are  not  feeling  quite  easy  about  our  Indian 
Frontier  policy.  The  writer  admits  that  the  Durand  agree- 
ment was  the  chief  cause  of  the  recent  outbreak,  and  he 
pooh-poohs  the  possibility  of  subjugating  and  occupying 
so  vast  a  tract  as  is  comprised  in  the  tribal  country  with 
the  forces  available  to  our  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
affirms  that  the  Lawrence  policy  has  become  an  impos- 
sibility, in  view  of  our  present  engagements  with  the 
Amir,  and  of  our  annexation  of  Quetta  and  the  adjacent 
territory.  It  is  premature  to  speculate  on  his  project 
for  solving  the  difficulty.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the 
next  paper  he  will  get  a  little  nearer  to  his  subject. 
Meanwhile  it  is  permissible  to  observe  that  greater 
weight  would  be  attached  to  his  views  if  he  had  shown 
himself  more  alive  to  the  vital  differences  introduced  into 
the  Frontier  problem  by  the  resumption  of  the  Beacons- 
field-Lytton  policy  in  1889,  and  more  sensible  of  the 
point  which  at  present  is  really  in  issue. 

The  aim  of  the  Lawrence  school  was  to  prevent  the 
tribes  from  raiding  British  territory.  The  aim  of  the 
present  policy  is  to  bring  the  tribes  within  the  grasp  of 
British  influence.  It  is  beside  the  point,  therefore,  to 
write,  as  we  find  the  author  of  the  "Times"  letter 
writing,  of  the  relative  preventive  value  of  the  former 
and  present  systems.  These  systems  have  directly 
opposite  ends  in  view,  and  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
whether  the  old  Punjab  border  system  was  an  effective 
check  upon  raids,  but  whether  that  system  should  be 
wholly  set  aside  for  a  policy  of  going  beyond  our  own 
borders  in  order  to  bring  the  tribes  under  the  sphere 
of  our  influence  and  secure  certain  passes  into  Kabul. 
An  advocate  of  the  modern  school  would  say  that  it 
did  not  matter  twopence  whether  or  no  the  old 
system  worked  effectively  in  order  to  gain  strategic 
points  for  future  military  action  elsewhere.  The  aim 
of  the  present  policy,  he  would  point  out,  is  not  to 
repress  inroads  into  our  border,  but  to  extend  and 
consolidate  British  influence  beyond  it.  The  question 
to  be  discussed  is,  first,  whether  this  is  desirable  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  should  it  be  desirable,  whether  it 
can  be  achieved  without  overwhelming  cost,  or  without 
involving  us  in  difficulties  so  great  as  to  outweigh 
any  counter  advantages.  A  comparison  of  merit 
in  methods  of  repression  was  valuable  so  long  only 
as  the  present  policy  was  believed  to  aim  merely  at 
substituting  one  form  of  repression  for  another.  But  it 
goes  far  beyond  that ;  and  it  must  be  judged  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits. 

The  writer  in  the  "Times  "urges  that  because  we 
have  entered  into  engagements  with  the  Amir  to 
defend,  in  certain  circumstances,  his  dominions,  and 
because  we  have  occupied  and  strengthened  Quetta,  we 
cannot  possibly  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Indus. 
This  is  surely  begging  the  question,  for,  given  all  the 
facts  urged  by  him,  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  we 
cannot  give  the  Amir  more  effective  aid  by  remaining 
within  our  borders  till  the  time  for  action  may  arrive 
than  by  mixing  ourselves  up  in  whatever  manner  with 
the  affairs  of  the  tribesmen  occupying  the  vast  ranges 
of  mountains  which  lie  between  our  frontier  and 
Afghanistan.  There  is  nothing  in  the  occupation  of 
Quetta  which  need  prevent  our  so  doing.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  Lawrence  school  nowadays  is  not  that  we 
should  give  up  Quetta  and  retire  on  the  Indus,  but 
that  we  should  return  to  the  political  position  which 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  1895.  The  writer  in 
the  "Times"  has  to  show  why  this  is  not  advisable, 
and  he  is  uselessly  beating  the  air  when  engaged  in 
demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  returning  to  the 
frontier  of  1876.  Much  that  Lord  Lawrence  would 
have,  no  doubt,  deplored  has  occurred  since  then, 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  we  who  are  guided  by  his 
policy  would  propose  at  this  day  to  undo  all  that  has 
been  done.  What  we  desire  is  that  at  least  no  more 
steps  should  be  taken  in  an  unprofitable  direction. 
What  our  opponents  have  to  prove  is  that,  unless  such 
further  steps  are  taken,  the  defence  of  Afghanistan  and 
of  India  is  impossible. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  a 


recent  letter  to  the  "Times,"  has  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  those  who  attribute  the  recent  outbreak  to  our 
aggressive  policy  with  reference  to  the  tribes.  Sir 
Richard  Temple  is  a  staunch  Conservative,  and  his 
expression  of  opinion  will  not  be  very  welcome,  we 
should  imagine,  to  the  chiefs  of  his  own  party.  It  con- 
firms the  view  consistently  urged  in  these  pages,  not  only 
from  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  but  two  years 
before  any  outbreak  occurred,  by  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  elsewhere  by  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  and  Sir  James  Lyall.  The  writer  of  the 
"Times"  letters  would  be  more  usefully  employed  in 
examining  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  strategy 
which  requires  the  establishment  of  a  sphere  of  influence 
among  the  tribes,  than  in  discussing  the  efficacy  of  the 
old  Punjab  system  of  border  watch  and  ward.  To  do 
this  is  to  confound  a  mere  rule  of  administrative  practice 
with  a  matter  of  Imperial  policy.  So  far  as  he  has  at 
present  gone,  we  observe  further  that  he  has  wholly 
omitted  from  consideration  the  financial  bearings  of  the 
present  system,  and  their  effects  upon  the  people  of 
India.  At  the  root  of  the  Lawrence  policy  lies  the 
contention  that  if  you  have  to  act  beyond  the  frontier, 
from  whatever  cause,  you  can  only  do  so  with  reason- 
able security  if  you  have  neglected  no  possible  pre- 
caution to  carry  with  you  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
of  India.  No  scheme  that  may  be  pust  forward, 
whether  by  the  writer  of  the  papers  in  question,  or 
by  any  one  else,  can  be  sound  which  is  not  in  conformity 
with  this  fundamental  axiom.  No  defence  of  Kabul  is 
possible  from  the  base  of  a  disaffected  India.  All  our 
engagements  with  the  Amir,  therefore,  must  be  sub- 
sidiary to  the  paramount  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
policy  which  shall  not,  by  its  financial  exigencies, 
encourage  Indian  discontent,  or  give  strength  to  the 
party  of  disaffection. 

GERMANY  IN  CHINA. 

THE  "Imperial  Gazette"  of  Berlin  announces  that 
Kiao-Chiao,  with  adjacent  territory  of  consider- 
able area,  has  been  ceded  to  Germany  on  lease.  The 
"Gazette"  does  not  mention  the  period  of  prospective 
occupation;  but  Friday's  "Times"  states  that  the 
term  is  to  be  ninety-nine  years.  As  it  is  plain 
that  Germany  means  the  lease  to  be  renewable  in- 
definitely, the  point  is  at  present  unimportant.  The 
grant  includes  the  right  to  erect  "all  necessary 
buildings,"  which,  of  course,  will  be  fortifications,  and 
to  take  measures  for  their  protection.  All  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  China  over  the  area  in  question  are  tc 
be  suspended  during  the  period  of  the  lease.  Should 
Kiao-Chiao  turn  out  to  be  a  disappointment,  Germany, 
it  is  agreed,  will  give  it  up  :  China  will  acquire  and 
pay  for  the  fortifications,  whilst  Germany  will  take 
a  suitable  "point  d'appui  "  in  exchange.  That  is  the 
only  important  event  of  the  week  in  the  Far  East  of 
which  we  have  definite  tidings.  As  indicating  the 
rapidity  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  Germany  has 
set  about  her  adventure,  the  news  is  striking.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  which  has  happened  was  only  what 
was  to  be  expected.  We  could  not  imagine  China 
resisting  the  entrance  into  Kiao-Chiao  of  Prince 
Henry's  squadron.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  China 
as  a  whole  has  not  yet  heard  of  it.  Many  millions  of 
her  people  are  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  news  that 
probably  the  story  of  the  war  with  Japan  is  now  only 
beginning  to  be  known,  in  vague  rumour,  throughout 
the  Empire. 

Considerations  of  this  kind,  however,  do  not  affect 
the  significance  of  what  is  happening  as  regards  certain 
Chinese  ports.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
people  of  the  Empire  are  not  less  complaisant  than  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  is  complaisant  indeed. 
We  may  expect  to  hear  before  long  that  the  demands  of 
Russia  have  been  formally  conceded  with  a  liberality  not 
less  profuse  than  that  with  which  the  demands  of  Germany 
have  been  met.  France,  too,  if  she  wishes,  will  be 
hospitably  entertained.  It  has  been  stated  that  she 
is  making  haste  to  occupy  Hai-nan.  As  far  as  China 
is  concerned,  she  will  be  able  to  take  possession  of 
that  port,  with  adjacent  demesne,  on  a  lease  of  the 
most  generous  kind.  In  short,  the  Government  of 
the  Empire  is  obviously  willing  to  grant  allotments 
on  the  coast  to  all  petitioners,  and  to  give  them  fixity 
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of  tenure,  free  sale  with  abundant  compensation  for 
improvements,  and  no  trouble  about  rent  at  all.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  that  we  must  oblige  China  to  be  just 
before  she  becomes  generous  in  the  full  measure  of 
her  timorous  heart.  England  has  treaties  and  under- 
standings with  her  Government  entitling  us  to  revise 
the  leases  which  she  is  prepared  to  arrange  with  the 
Great  Powers.  She  cannot  give  to  any  Power  exclusive 
right  of  entry  into  any  port.  England  also  will  claim 
the  same  freedom.  Each  of  the  Powers  must  realise 
that  we  cannot  allow  the  introduction  into  China  of 
fiscal  expedients  which,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  trade,  would  tell  against  our  own. 

The  Government  of  England,  we  believe,  is  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  may  rely 
upon  the  support  of  the  people  in  its  solicitude  for  the 
interests  of  our  trade.  The  very  life  of  the  people  is 
dependent  upon  our  commerce.  We  could  cease  to  be 
a  great  Empire,  with  naval  and  military  forces  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  only  at  the  cost  of  two-thirds  of  our 
people  starving.  With  jealousies  always  simmering 
every  where,  and  the  possibility  that  Russia  or  the 
United  States,  for  example,  might  find  it  to  their  interests 
to  stop  the  exportation  to  us  of  their  surplus  wheat,  we 
cannot  afford  to  abate  one  jot  of  our  commercial  interests 
anywhere.  We  must  maintain  our  export  trade.  It  is 
only  so  that  we  can  remain  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the 
imports  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Therefore,  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that,  as  we  mention  elsewhere, 
our  forces  in  the  Far  East  are  being  strengthened. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  European  Powers  who 
are  now  squatting  on  the  coast  of  China  will,  by  any 
menace  of  war  or  of  diplomacy,  oblige  us  to  break  the 
peace  if  the  Government  proceeds  with  effective  mea- 
sures to  vindicate  the  attitude  which  it  has  assumed. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  also,  that  our  City  financiers 
are  on  the  right  side  in  approving  the  suggestion  that  the 
loan  of  ^"16,000,000  which  China  seeks  on  fair  security 
should  be  raised  in  London.  The  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Shares  enormously  strengthened  our  position  in 
Egypt.  We  are  rich  enough  to  be  the  financiers  of  the 
world,  and  as  our  financial  position  is  strengthened,  per- 
haps also  the  interests  of  humanity  are  promoted. 

THE  REWARD  OF  MEDIOCRITY. 

'  I  "HE  New-year's  honours  show  the  same  curious 
J-  ignoriag  of  men  of  distinction  upon  which  we 
have  more  than  once  commented.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has,  it  is  true,  been  made  an  earl,  and  two  Scotch 
baronets — Sir  W.  W.  Hozier  (of  Lanarkshire)  and  Sir 
H.  Farquhar  (of  West  Marylebone  and  the  Chartered 
Company)  have  been  made  barons.  Baronetcies  have 
fallen  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure,  M.P. ,  who  has  done  much, 
and  to  sundry  others  who  have  done  very  little  save  as 
party  hacks.  Agriculture  has  won  two  knighthoods, 
one  for  Professor  George  Brown,  the  veterinary  ad- 
viser, who  is  understood  to  have  prompted  Mr.  Long 
to  the  dog-muzzling  order,  and  the  other  for  the 
popular  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
the  versatile  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke.  A  person  named 
Barnard,  who  is  something  in  the  Local  Government 
Office,  is  one  of  the  eminent  persons  named  for  the 
honour  of  knights  bachelor.  We  note  that  two 
knighthoods  go  to  Edinburgh  doctors,  who  are  re- 
spectively Presidents  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  A  mayor  and  an  ex-mayor 
are  also  included.  A  belated  K.C.B.  is  conferred  on  an 
old  and  able  servant  of  the  public,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  for 
half  a  century  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
who,  unfortunately,  has  only  survived  the  honour  by 
one  day.  Two  Scotch  Professors,  namely,  Professor 
W.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow  (Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen  in  Scotland),  and  Professor  D'Arcy  Thomson,  of 
St.  Andrews  (and  of  the  Behring  Seal  Inquiry),  are 
honoured,  one  as  Knight  Companion,  the  other  as  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath.  Official  services  are  rewarded  in 
the  persons  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Ireland,  the  Secretary  to  the  General 
Post  Office,  the  Art  Director  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  a  "joint  secretary"  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  and  a  late  "assistant  secretary"  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Then  there  is  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  made  baronet  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Agent-Generalship  for  his  Colony. 


To  this  twenty,  add  fifty  miscellaneous  decorations 
showered  on  foreign  and  Colonial  servants  of  the 
Crown,  including  no  fewer  than  sixteen  persons  whose 
sole  qualification  is  "  Indian  Civil  Service,"  eight  Indian 
princelets,  and  the  usual  allowance  of  Colonial  Judges 
and  diplomatic  underlings.  Not  a  single  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  literature  figures  therein — save  the  late  Sir 
E.  A.  Bond — in  science,  or  in  art.  Not  even  Mr.  E.  A. 
Waterlow,  who  by  the  grace  of  Professor  Herkomer 
lately  succeeded  Sir  John  Gilbert  in  the  Presidency 
of  the  Royal  Water  -  Colour  Society.  There  is  a 
knighthood  conferred  upon  a  Mr.  Hughes,  but  none 
upon  Mr.  David  Hughes,  the  distinguished  inventor  of 
the  printing  telegraph  and  of  the  microphone.  There 
is  a  Ramsay,  but  he  is  an  Indian  Captain,  not  the 
famous  chemist.  There  is  an  Anderson,  who  is  not 
Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy,  but  some- 
thing in  the  Colonial  Office.  And  the  Englishman  to 
whom  Science  owes  the  discoveries  that  have  resulted 
in  two  whole  industries — those  of  the  aniline  and 
alizarin  dyes — still  remains  plain  Dr.  Perkins,  ignored 
by  his  Government,  while  Germany  reaps  millions  of 
marks  yearly  out  of  that  which  his  talent  created.  It 
is  clearly  better  to  be  a  nobody  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
a  first-class  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office,  a  Scotch  doctor, 
or  a  Liverpool  mayor,  than  to  have  achieved  anything 
in  art,  literature,  drama,  science,  or  education.  Blessed 
are  the  undistinguished  mediocrities  whom  the  Court 
flunkeys  favour  !    Verily  they  have  had  their  reward. 

BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL  FOLLY. 

"\  1  7"E  are  all  word-perfect  in  the  story  of  madder. 

*  *      From   the"   days   when   our   naked  ancestors 
stained  their  skins  and  their  wools  with  the  juices  of 
plants  until  twenty  years  ago,  madder  roots  were  used 
as  the  source  of  a  rich  set  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown 
dyes.     The   introduction   of  cotton  fabrics  and  the 
technical  development  of  colour-printing,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  this  century,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  pro- 
duction of  madder,  and  enormous  tracts  of  land,  espe- 
cially in  France,  were  given  up  to  its  culture.  The 
active  principle  of  the  dye  is  alizarin,  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  in  the  end 
of  the  sixties  chemists  succeeded  in  preparing  it  on  a 
commercial  scale  from  anthracene,  a  coal-tar  product. 
We  all  know  how  the  supersession  of  the  plant  brought 
prolonged  disaster  upon  the  cultivators  of  madder.  Simi- 
larly many  of  the  aniline  dyes  have  completely  thrown 
out  of  the  market  those  directly  obtained  from  living 
nature.    But  what  we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  is  that 
although  it  was  W.  H.  Perkins,  an  Englishman,  who 
showed  how  to  produce  alizarin  in  the  modern  commer- 
cial fashion,  and  how  to  adapt  aniline  colours  to  dyeing, 
it  is  in  Germany  that  most  of  the  alizarin  and  aniline 
dyes  are  made,  and  from  Germany  that  English  dyers 
receive  the  bulk  of  their  materials.    Another  great  in- 
dustry is  now  threatened  with  transference  from  agri- 
culture   to    chemistry    and    with    transplantation  to 
Germany.    Indian  exports  of  indigo  are  valued  at  from 
forty  to  fifty  millions  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the   output   is   absorbed  by 
England.    The  active  principle  in  the  blue  dye  is  a 
chemical  substance  known  as  indigotin,  a  chemical 
compound  more  complex  than  alizarin,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  a  fourth  element,  nitrogen,  but  it  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  chemistry.    As  a  matter  of  fact  German 
chemists  have  been  experimenting  for  twenty  years, 
and  have  discovered  a  number  of  modes  of  producing 
artificial  indigo  blue.  At  last,  it  is  declared,  commercial 
success  has  been  reached,  and  a  German  firm  is  erecting 
a  huge  factory  for  the  production  of  artificial  indigo. 

We  have  given  a  few  examples  from  a  particular 
and  comparatively  small  branch  of  industry,  but  every 
intelligent  business-man  could  make  elaborate  additions 
from  departments  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  the 
total  would  show  a  continuous  process  of  transference 
from  Britain  to  Germany'  of  all  those  departments  of 
commerce  where  the  direct  application  of  brains  to 
manufacturing  industries  is  of  most  importance.  We 
have  begun  to  be  afraid,  and  the  mother  of  Parliaments 
is  assuaging  our  cries  with  South  Kensington  classes 
and  County  Council  technical  instruction.  The  idea 
of  course  is  that  the  masses  of  taxpayers  and  rate- 
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payers  from  whose  pockets  the  money  is  supposed 
to  come  should  see  the  new  beneficent  knowledge 
ripening  the  intellects  of  their  children.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  advantageous  that  all  little  girls  should 
be  taught  to  cook  and  to  dress-make  and  to  clear- 
starch, and  that  all  little  boys  should  learn  the  elements 
of  chemistry  and  mechanics  and  gaze  on  the  blood  as  it 
streams  through  the  capillaries  of  a  frog's  webbed  foot. 
These  benign  results  are  being  produced  in  our  coun- 
ties and  our  towns,  and  it  may  be  that  in  another 
generation  every  mother  will  dress  her  daughters  in 
ravishing  white  samite  cut  from  window-blinds,  that 
"Council  cottage  soup"  will  take  the  place  of  potage 
St.  Germain  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  raid  that  every 
mechanic  as  he  studies  the  wreaths  from  his  Sunday 
pipe  will  discuss  with  his  friend  the  wonders  of  vortex 
rings  and  the  nature  of  chemical  combustion. 

A  story  told  by  Lord  Peel  the  other  evening  shows 
that  this  fine  culture  is  already  descending  upon  our 
masses.  At  one  of  the  large  schools  in  Birmingham,  a 
boy  was  asked,  "What  is  the  reason  why  the  days  are 
longer  in  summer  than  in  winter?"  He  repned  at 
once,  "It  is  the  property  of  all  natural  objects  to 
elongate  under  the  pressure  of  heat."  There  you  see 
the  complete  result  of  our  modern  training  in  the 
principles  of  science.  The  boy  had  grasped  a  funda- 
mental mechanical  law  taught  him  in  a  physical  or 
chemical  class,  and  his  mind,  possibly  an  unusually 
alert  mind,  had  been  trained  not  merely  to  learn,  but  to 
apply.  It  is  a  mere  detail  that  the  particular  application 
was  grotesque  ;  Lord  Peel's  story  represents  a  typical 
result  of  that  instruction  in  the  general  principles  of 
elementary  science,  which  we  dignify  by  the  name  of 
technical  instruction  in  England.  It  turns  the  stolid 
dullards  of  the  last  generations  into  the  new  generations 
of  bright  imbeciles,  facile,  glib,  and  contented.  We, 
too,  would  be  ready  to  adore  this  fine  flower  of 
culture,  and  to  regard  technical  instruction  as  a  soul- 
raising  device  were  it  certain  that  Britain,  by  the  mere 
grace  of  Providence,  would  maintain  her  existence  in 
the  struggle  of  modern  nations. 

Germany  regards  technical  education  not  as  a  means 
of  diffuse  culture,  but  as  an  arsenal  of  highly  specialised 
weapons  to  be  used  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
commerce  and  in  manufacture.    Instead  of  dissipating 
elementary  scientific  knowledge  over  her  whole  popula- 
tion  she  has  prepared  a  large  number  of  elaborate 
institutions  highly  specialised  for  particular  industries. 
In  the  department  of  textile  manufacture,  for  instance, 
there  are  a  round  score  of  fully-equipped  technical 
schools  scattered  over  Germany.    At  each  there  are 
expert  instructors,  both  in  the  practice  and  the  theory  of 
manufacture  ;  at  each  there  are  working  examples  of  all 
the  machinery  used  in  the  trade.   When  new  machinery 
comes  into  use  in  any  part  of  the  world,  duplicates  of  it 
are  at  once  procured.     When  papers   dealing  with 
technical  advances  are  published  in  other  countries, 
translations    of    them     are    circulated    among  the 
schools.    Multiply  this  system  by  the  leading  industries 
of  Germany,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  technical  instruction  in  Germany.    Admission  to  the 
schools  is  by  payment,  or  by  scholarships,  or  by  recom- 
mendation from  the  schools  of  general  education.  The 
majority  of  those  who  pass  through  them  enter  the  in- 
dustries as  workmen  or  as  masters.    Some  with  special 
aptitudes    remain    at   the  schools   as  demonstrators 
and  teachers  and  investigators,  just  as  do  some  of 
those    who   go    to   our   own   universities  ;   and  so 
year    after   year    in    Germany,    those    with  special 
aptitudes,    from   whatever    social    class   they  come, 
are  trained  in  the  newest  results  and  most  perfect 
methods.     Here,  in  Britain,  we  are  content  with  a 
vague  and  diffused  dissemination  of  elementary  know- 
ledge.    The  facts  are  known  to  many  in  England. 
Mr.   Arthur  Acland  and  Sir  John  Gorst  must  know 
them  if  they  have  listened  to  the  reports  of  the  experts 
they  have  employed.    The  councils  and  boards  of  a  few 
of  our  greater  provincial  towns  must  know  them,  for 
they  have  sent  committees  to  Germany  to  see  and  to 
hear.    Perhaps,  sometime,  when  there  is  no  frontier 
war  or  quarrel   as   to   the   dogma   most   suited  to 
t^ie   child's   mind,    a    Government   may    turn  some 
attention  to  a  matter  that  lies  at  the  root  of  British 
prosperity. 


SOME  "CLUB-GROUPS"  AT  OXFORD. 

TT  is  a  custom  of  the  little  clubs  at  Oxford  to  be 
photographed  in  every  Summer  Term.  Some  of 
them  are  antique  enough  to  have  existed  before  photo- 
graphy, and  so  the  port,  lineaments,  and  costume  of 
their  first  members  have  gone  unrecorded  for  their  pious 
successors.  But  the  club  which  claimed  me  had  been 
initiated  in  days  not  so  remote  ;  it  dated,  indeed,  only 
from  a  decade  which  had  seen,  mourned  and  forgotten 
the  demise  of  the  daguerreotype.  Our  club-room  was 
a  gallery  of  "groups"  that  told  the  full  story  of  the 
past  and  illuminated  our  worn  minute-book  with  the 
pale  rays  of  sentiment.  Often,  as  I  sat  there  and 
gazed  at  those  records  of  forgotten  faces  and  modes 
discarded,  my  heart  was  softened  towards  photography. 
Surely,  in  some  dark  corner  of  every  camera,  there 
lurks  a  good  fairy  who  blesses  every  plate  as  it  is 
exposed.  The  blessing  may  not  be,  is  not,  obvious  at 
first — it  does  not  make  the  developed  plate  less  hideous, 
less  harshly  mechanical.  Yet  the  blessing  is  there,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  it  fills  the  photograph  with 
a  curious  grace.  The  very  coarseness  and  crudity  of 
the  process  are  turned  to  good  use.  In  very  virtue  of 
its  unintelligent  realism,  an  old  photograph  gains  a 
pathos  which  is  to  be  found  in  old  pictures.  When 
we  look  at  an  old  picture,  be  it  bad  or  good,  our  minds 
turn  to  him  by  whom,  rather  than  to  him  of  whom,  it 
was  painted.  But,  while  the  painter  always  obtrudes 
himself  on  us  in  his  work,  and  there  is  no  escaping  him, 
who  in  the  world  ever  thinks  about  a  photographer  ? 
It  is  because  it  was  done  in  an  instant*  that  every 
"  group  "  seems  so  real  and,  despite  the  conventionality 
and  stiffness  of  its  attitudes,  so  natural.  We  know 
what  a  Babel  of  talk  and  laughter  had  been  suspended 
only  an  instant  before,  and  how  it  burst  forth  again 
with  double  force  an  instant  later,  when  the  camera 
had  done  its  duty.  The  "  groups  "  of  my  old  club  are 
things  snatched  from  the  very  heart  of  Oxford.  There 
is  a  pregnant  symbolism  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of 
them  have  the  same  background — the  window  of  a 
certain  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  New  Buildings- 
The  men  vanish,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  others. 
Whiskers  and  velveteens  give  way  gradually  to  flannels 
and  smooth  faces.  Everything  changes — except  the 
background.  These  grouped  figures,  so  full  of  youth 
and  buoyancy  and  self-importance  and  good  comrade- 
ship, might  well  serve  most  of  us  as  object-lessons. 

Where  are  they,  these  leaves  which  the  unsparing 
wind  has  scattered  ?  Where  are  they,  the  outcast 
citizens  of  this  gay  and  tiny  commonwealth,  these  old 
"Myrmidons"?  O  male  dilapsos,  how,  in  what  real 
warfare,  are  they  who  loitered  in  Capua  faring  now  ? 
In  the  Book  of  Fate  (q.v.  passim),  the  name  and 
address,  the  past  and  future  of  every  one  of  them,  I 
doubt  not,  are  duly  entered.  But,  for  me,  as  for  all 
who  have  never  dipped  into  that  fascinating  work  of 
reference,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  studying  these  old 
"  groups,"  in  guessing  the  character  of  every  member 
from  his  port  and  lineaments,  and  learning  in  the  light 
of  his  peculiar  costume  the  vain  whims  of  Fashion.  In 
my  time  it  was  seldom  that  any  of  these  old  members 
came  among  us.  The  lapse  of  less  than  a  lustre  means 
a  new  generation  in  Oxford,  and,  after  the  departure  of 
all  his  comrades'  comrades,  Oxford  is  but  a  husk  of 
barren  and  bitter-sweet  memories  to  its  revisitor.  Now 
and  again  some  wistful,  bearded  stranger  would  appear 
in  our  midst,  revealing  himself  as  one  of  our  own  order, 
and  would  dine  at  the  house-dinner  on  Sunday.  We 
respected  him  as  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  envied  us  for 
what  we  were.  But  our  jokes  were  as  incomprehensible 
to  him,  I  fancy,  as  were  his  anecdotes  tedious  to  us. 
We  were  very  polite  to  him  indeed.  But  under- 
graduates are  far  too  happy  to  be  sentimental,  and  their 
hearts  do  not  go  out  readily  to  their  forerunners.  They 
know  not  Joseph,  and  they  don't  want  to  know  him. 
For  myself,  I  rather  liked  him,  and  would  listen  with 
real  pleasure  to  his  reconstruction  of  the  past,  and 
encourage  him  to  tell  me  of  those  whose  aspects  the 
photographer  had  handed  down  to  me.  Thus,  with  the 
help  of  an  occasional  Joseph,  I  came  to  know  a  little 
about  some  of  those  old  heroes,  how  they  had  bearded 
the  bursar,  or  bonneted  the  proctor,  or  slipped  the  porter ; 
how  one  had  since  been  killed  in  Afghanistan,  and  another 
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had  been  twice  married,  and  another  was  sheep-farming 
in  Australia  and  "  doing  very  well  ;"  and  another  had 
''gone  under,"  as  Joseph  had  always  foreseen.  For 
the  most  part,  they  seemed  to  have  cast  behind  them 
for  ever  their  days  and  nights  of  gambling  and  hard 
drinking,  and  to  have  become  decent,  prosperous  gen- 
tlemen who  lived  in  various  counties  and  met  each 
other  seldom.  Those  others  of  whom  I  heard  nothing 
have  probably  met  a  similar  fate.  I  seem  to  see  every 
one  of  them  as  a  portly,  begaitered  man  sitting  in  his 
study,  with  the  "  group  "  of  his  period  hanging  upon 
the  wall  behind  him.  Of  all  the  "  Myrmidons,"  there  is 
only  one  who  has  achieved  great  fame.  The  "group" 
in  which  he  appeared  (prepare,  reader,  to  be  disappointed 
— I  could  not  afford  the  cheap  jest  you  are  expecting) 
is  dated  1870,  and  the  name  inscribed  under  his  figure 
is  a  name  which  has  passed  already,  with  its  dead 
bearer,  into  the  political  history  of  our  time.  There 
he  sits,  the  future  leader  of  the  Fourth  Party  and  of  the 
House  itself,  among  his  fellow-"  Myrmidons,"  a  moody 
boy,  dressed,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  a  suit  of  very 
large  checks.  His  hands  are  resting  on  a  white  hat, 
and,  though  the  photograph  is  somewhat  faded,  one 
can  discern  on  his  upper  lip  the  faint  presage  of  that 
moustache  which  was  to  give  the  cue  to  innumerable 
caricaturists.  Except  his  eyes,  there  is  no  feature  to 
distinguish  him  from  any  of  the  young  bloods  around 
him.  But  we,  who  know  now  all  that  Fate  was  holding 
for  him,  cannot,  without  some  stir  in  our  hearts,  look  at 
this  portrait  of  him  as  he  was  at  Merton.  To  be,  as,  I 
take  it,  most  of  his  contemporaries  still  are,  sane, 
healthy,  happy,  stupid,  obscure,  or  to  have  led,  like 
him,  a  short,  swift  life  of  triumph  and  tragedy — which 
of  these  two  lots  would  one  rather  draw  ?  I  do  not 
know.  Max  Beerbohm. 

STALKING  KLIPSPRINGER. 

\  MOXG  the  thirty  odd  species  of  antelope  to  be 
found  between  the  Cape  Peninsula  and  the  Zam- 
besi none  excels,  in  grace,  beauty,  or  activity,  that 
handsome  and  hardy  little  mountaineer,  the  klipspringer. 
The  klipspringer,  or  klipbok,  as  it  is  often  called  by 
the  Colonists,  seems,  like  the  chamois  of  Europe, 
to  be  created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  complete 
and  adorn  a  mountain  landscape.  Although  smaller 
than  its  distant  cousin  of  the  snowy  Alps,  the  klip- 
springer yields  neither  to  it  nor  to  any  other  mountain 
dweller  in  the  world  in  the  ease  with  which  it  can  get 
about  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices. To  watch  a  pair  of  these  little  antelopes 
bounding  with  the  elasticity  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
up  and  down  the  precipitous  face  of  some  yawning 
cliff  or  sheer  mountain  wall,  or  on  to  pinnacles  and 
ledges  that  might  startle  even  a  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
displaying  the  while  a  coolness  and  lack  of  fear  born  of 
countless  generations  of  a  climbing  ancestry,  is  to  watch 
the  very  perfection  of  wild  life  upon  the  mountains. 
Certainly  in  all  South  Africa  there  is  no  more  charming 
or  wonderful  sight  than  the  klipspringer  amid  its  own 
wild  mountains,  kloofs,  and  krantzes.  About  two  feet 
in  height  at  the  shoulder — sometimes  a  trifle  more — the 
klipspringer  is  a  sturdily-built  little  buck.  The  ram 
carries  short,  sharp,  poniard-like  horns  about  four 
inches  in  length  ;  the  ewe  is  hornless.  One  great 
peculiarity  of  the  klipbok  lies  in  its  olive-brown  coat, 
which  is  thick  and  very  brittle  to  the  touch.  Each  hair 
is  hollow,  and  the  whole  coat  is  singularly  light  and 
elastic.  Among  the  Colonists,  and  especially  the  Boers, 
the  hair  of  the  klipspringer  is,  in  consequence,  in  great 
demand  for  stuffing  saddles.  The  legs  arc  robust,  as 
they  need  to  be ;  the  pasterns  singularly  stiff  and 
rigid  ;  while  the  tiny  hoofs  are  hollow,  somewhat 
jagged  at  the  edges,  and  exactly  adapted  for  obtaining 
foothold  on  the  most  difficult  mountain-sides. 

In  South  Africa  you  may  find  this  dainty  little 
antelope  all  over  the  country,  wherever  there  are  hills 
and  rocks.  Even  within  a  short  distance  of  Capetown 
it  is  not  yet  extirpated.  It  has  a  wide  distribution, 
and  is  found  in  Nyassaland,  East  Central  Africa,  and 
thence  as  far  north  as  Abyssinia  and  Somaliland. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animals  in 
the  wild  state  in  various  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  finest  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  the  wild  mountains  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 


Cape  Colony.  An  inspection  of  many  heads,  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  African  continent,  goes  to  confirm 
that  view.  The  Cape  Colony  klipspringer  seems  to  me 
to  be  stronger,  sturdier,  and  more  robust  than  its  con- 
geners farther  north.  A  light-hearted  little  creature,  the 
klipbok,  if  taken  quite  young,  often  thrives  for  some 
time  in  captivity.  I  have  seen  a  pair,  captured  young 
and  reared  at  an  up-country  store,  which  sought  per- 
petually, upon  high  shelves,  biscuit  boxes,  and  other 
unnatural  eminences,  to  emulate  the  feats  of  their  wild 
relations  in  their  mountain  abiding-places  and  satisfy 
the  craving  for  activity  which  stirred  within  them.  And 
it  is  a  tribute  to  their  natural  grace  and  beauty  to 
be  able  to  state  that  these  "  klipbokkies,"  notwith- 
standing the  poverty  and  unfitness  of  their  surroundings, 
lost  little  by  the  comparison.  At  the  time  I  saw  them 
this  pair  of  klipspringers  were  thriving  well ;  as  a 
rule,  these  and  most  other  small  antelopes  in  South 
Africa,  when  kept  in  confinement,  become  subject  to  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  and  sooner  or  later  go  blind. 
There  is  a  singular  superstition  prevalent  among  the 
Bechuanas  that  the  cries  of  the  klipspringer  are  ex- 
cellent "  medicine  "  for  rain  in  time  of  drought.  When 
the  land  lies  parched  the  tribes-people  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, where  hills  and  klipspringers  abound,  scour 
the  mountains  for  the  young  of  this  antelope.  When 
captured,  the  poor  little  beasts  are  carried  about  and 
pinched  vigorously.  This  cruel  proceeding  produces 
from  the  tortured  innocents  an  abundance  of  squealing 
cries,  and  the  weather  authorities  are  then,  to  the  high 
satisfaction  of  the  natives,  supposed  to  be  propitiated. 

The  klipspringer  from  its  shy  and  suspicious  habits, 
its  marvellous  activity,  and  the  wild  and  difficult  nature 
of  its  habitat,  affords  by  far  the  best  mountain  stalking 
to  be  found  in  South  Africa.  The  Vaal,  or  grey 
rhebok,  another  mountain  antelope,  offers,  too,  excel- 
lent sport  in  places  ;  but  the  klipspringer  upon  the 
whole  provides  far  more  fascinating  shooting — shooting 
which,  in  its  way,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Among  the  hills  and  kopjes  of  Bechuana- 
land,  the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia,  any  man  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  for  these  shy  little  antelopes,  and 
understands  something  of  their  habits,  may  be  certain 
of  enjoying  first-rate  sport.  But  in  a  hot  climate  it  is  not 
every  man  who  cares  to  climb  to  rocky  heights  and 
scramble  amid  the  Titanic  litter  of  rough  and  crumbling 
kopjes,  for  the  chance  of  a  shot  at  this  difficult  game. 
In  Khama's  country  I  have  noticed  that  klipspringers 
will  at  times  venture  down  to  the  lower  foot-hills,  and 
may  even  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  valleys.  The 
same  trait  is  to  be  noticed  in  Rhodesia  and  farther 
north.  In  Cape  Colony,  on  the  contrary,  the  klipbok 
is  seldom  seen  away  from  the  higher  and  more  difficult 
portions  of  the  cliffs  and  krantzes,  although  it  may 
move  to  other  ranges  and  seek  water  under  cover  of 
night. 

In  the  Old  Colony — as  the  settlements  south  of  the 
Orange  River  are  always  called — in  certain  of  the 
mountain  ranges  towards  the  coast,  the  chase  of  the 
klipspringer  lies  amid  some  of  the  wildest  and 
grandest  scenery  imaginable.  Bewildering  mountain 
interiors,  sometimes  grim  and  forbidding,  sometimes 
wildly  and  sublimely  beautiful,  lying  far  remote  from 
the  thinly  scattered  farmsteads,  add  greatly  to  the 
natural  delights  of  the  chase.  Sometimes — in  June, 
July,  or  August,  after  the  rains  have  come — the  lone 
hillsides,  the  deep  kloofs,  the  shallower  valleys,  are 
carpeted  for  a  brief  space  with  wild  flowers,  and  the 
sportsman  moves  amid  scenes  made  a  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  than  is  their  wont.  The  wild  flowers  of 
the  Cape  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  the 
gunner,  as  he  quits  his  night's  resting-place  and 
wanders  among  the  hills,  may  see  around  him  a 
marvellous  array.  Oxalis,  lilies,  brilliant  orchids,  stre- 
litzias,  mesembryanthemums,  the  wonderful  blue  aga- 
panthus,  the  wild  arum — so  common  as  to  be  called  by 
the  Boers  the  "pig  lily" — splendid  heaths  in  a 
bewildering  plenty,  lovely  proteas,  many  flowering 
shrubs,  gladioli,  ixias,  Watsonias,  noble  amaryllids — 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  flowers,  contribute  for  a 
season  to  the  hunter's  supreme  enjoyment.  He  must 
be  worse  than  a  Kaffir,  indeed,  if  he  cannot  take  delight 
in  them.  Masses  of  pelargoniums  flourish  among  the 
kloofs  and  valleys.     Here  a  mountain-side  is  to  be 
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seen  fairly  blushing  with  pink  heath  —  one  of  the 
three  hundred  and  odd  heaths  of  which  the  Cape  can 
boast.  And  so,  if  he  is  lucky,  and  the  rains  have  been 
propitious,  the  gunner  may  follow  the  klipspringer 
through  kloofs  and  up  hillsides  thus  gladdened  for  a 
brief  space  with  brilliant  flowers.  The  innumerable 
wild  doves  coo  softly  from  the  thorny  acacia  groves. 
As  you  pass  the  clear  rill  of  water,  gushing  from  yonder 
deep  kloof,  a  little  crested  kingfisher,  with  mazarine- 
blue  back,  coral-red  bill,  and  blue-and-black  crest,  darts 
like  some  living  gem  up-stream.  Climbing  the  lower 
foot-hills,  you  may  note,  busy  among  the  sweet  protea 
flowers,  gorgeous  sunbirds  (honey-birds  the  Colonists 
call  them — the  nectarinice  of  the  naturalists),  clad  in 
brilliant  greens,  bronzes,  violets,  oranges,  yellows,  and 
reds,  extracting  with  their  long  brush-tipped  tongues 
the  honeyed  dainties  of  which  they  are  so  inordinately 
fond. 

But  the  climb  becomes  steeper  and  the  ground 
rougher  and  rockier.  Sometimes  you  flounder  distress- 
fully over  slipping  shales,  losing  a  foot  for  every  two  you 
make.  Mountain  shooting  in  Africa  is  no  child's  play; 
the  sweat  drips  from  your  face,  your  flannel  shirt  is 
wringing  wet.  You  climb  for  an  hour  or  so,  sighting 
a  pair  or  two  of  klipspringers,  which,  however,  are 
off  like  rockets,  far  away  out  of  shot,  up  yonder  frown- 
ing Krantz.  But  the  fates  are  propitious.  Your  Kaffir, 
who  knows  this  wild  ground  and  its  denizens  as  you 
know  your  own  dining-room,  at  length  guides  you  to  a 
likely  spot.  The  wind  is  right.  Creeping  forward 
noiselessly,  and  peering  very  quietly  through  a  screen 
of  bush,  you  see  before  you  on  a  broad  ledge  of  rock 
eighty  yards  away  two  little  yellowish-brown  bucks, 
male  and  female.  You  may  tell  the  ram  by  the  glint  of 
his  black  horns.  Cautiously  your  raise  your  rifle  and 
take  aim.  But  see !  Something  has  roused  the  suspicions 
of  the  little  ewe,  which  stands  with  broad  ears  pricked, 
watching,  listening  intently,  searching  the  breeze 
with  her  smooth  black  muzzle.  She  stamps  her  foot 
and  starts  to  fly.  Too  late  !  The  ram,  which  has  been 
resting,  springs  to  his  feet,  and  stands  for  one  brief 
instant  with  his  shoulder  well  exposed.  The  rifle  cracks, 
the  bullet  flies  true  to  its  mark,  and  the  sturdy  little  buck, 
falling  to  the  shot,  rolls  off  the  ledge.  The  ewe,  mean- 
while, has  bounded  away  uphill.  She  is  hornless,  and 
her  venison  is  not  needed.  She  may  go  unscathed. 
The  klipspringer  drops  from  the  rock-ledge  to  the 
mountain-side,  rolls  thirty  feet,  then  rests  against  a 
bush,  stone  dead.  Ere  the  echoes  of  the  rifle-shot  have 
finished  rattling  round  the  mountain,  with  deafening 
reverberation,  the  Kaffir  has  leaped  across  the  hill-side, 
laid  hold  of  the  dead  buck,  and  with  ready  knife  is 
already  performing  the  gralloch.  H.  A.  Bryden. 

PETER  THE  BLACKGUARD. 

WHEN  Mr.  Laurence  Irving's  "Peter  the  Great " 
came  into  my  hands  some  time  ago,  I  found  it 
so  interesting  that  I  became  impatient  for  the  Lyceum 
production  to  set  me  free  to  comment  on  it  publicly. 
It  is  quite  the  biggest  piece  of  work  the  rising  genera- 
tion has  given  us.  It  needs  some  critical  nicety  to 
analyse  it,  because,  whilst  its  version  of  the  historical 
facts  is,  in  skeleton,  almost  as  conventionally  romantic 
as  Meyerbeer's  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  its  handling — 
above  all,  its  characterisation — is  essentially  modern 
and  realistic. 

First,  let  us  dispose  of  its  divergences  from  history. 
In  the  play,  Catherine  is  represented  as  the  friend  in 
need  of  Peter's  discarded  wife,  Eudoxia,  and  the  generous 
intercessor  for  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis,  her  own  infant 
son's  rival  in  the  heirship  to  the  Tsardom.  The  real 
Catherine  treated  Eudoxia  worse  than  Peter  did.  No 
sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  her  husband's  body  than 
she  dragged  her  ruined  and  harmless  rival  out  of  her 
convent  prison,  and  threw  her  into  a  dungeon,  where 
she  would  probably  have  literally  rotted  to  death  if 
Catherine  had  not  taken  a  shorter  method  with  herself 
by  the  almost  continuous  orgy  of  debauchery  and  brandy 
with  which,  when  her  tyrant  and  dupe  was  gone,  she 
killed  herself  in  sixteen  months.  Her  one  act  of  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Tsarevitch  is  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  when  she  saw  that  Peter's 
daily  amusement  of  torturing  his  son  was  making  him 


delirious  with  cruelty,  she  stopped  it,  much  as  she  used 
to  stop  his  drinking  bouts  when  they  were  going  too 
far,  by  sending  down  her  surgeon  to  bleed  Alexis  to 
death.  Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  Catherine  as 
the  good  angel  of  Peter's  victims,  and  her  frank  and 
modest  deference,  as  a  humble  woman  of  the  people,  in 
the  presence  of  the  nobly-born  royal  consort,  is  no 
mere  fabrication  of  Mr.  Irving's.  Catherine  was  a 
consummate  actress,  with  a  natural  talent  for  getting 
round  people.  The  frank-modest-deferential  business, 
which  Mr.  Irving  represents  her  as  playing  off  on 
Eudoxia,  was  actually  her  way  of  inducing  civilised 
queens  at  foreign  courts  to  make  friends  with  her  in 
spite  of  her  humble  birth,  and  her  notorious  drunken- 
ness and  prostitution.  She  interceded  for  mercy  syste- 
matically and  industriously,  because  it  was  her  main 
source  of  income.  Peter's  personal  stinginess  was 
almost  as  remarkable  as  his  personal  poltroonery;  and 
it  was  only  when  it  became  the  established  practice  of 
condemned  criminals  to  bribe  the  Tsarina  to  beg  them 
off  that  Catherine's  pecuniary  circumstances  became  at 
all  easy. 

As  far  as  the  Tsarevitch  himself  is  concerned,  I  think 
Mr.  Irving's  dramatic  portrait  of  him  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  itself  as  a  representation  of  Alexis 
unalcoholised  and  undebauched.  There  are  glimpses 
of  potential  grace  in  such  records  as  we  possess  of  the 
poor  creature's  necessarily  foul  life.  But  as  to  Peter 
himself,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  authentic  moral 
hero  of  him.  It  was,  of  course,  a  sufficiently  extra- 
ordinary accident  that  a  seventeenth-century  Russian, 
with  the  vitality  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  gigantic 
childishness  that  saw  civilisation  as  an  imaginative  boy 
sees  a  box  of  toys,  should  have  been  born  as  free  from 
medieval  scruples  and  superstitions  as  a  nineteenth- 
century  American  millionaire  ;  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  childishness  offered  a  rare  opportunity  to 
literary  and  courtly  idolisers  after  his  death.  Thanks  to 
it,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  represent  Peter's  angry 
dread  that  Alexis  would  burn  his  toy  fleet  and  let  his  toy 
capital  sink  into  its  native  swamps,  as  the  concern  of  a 
great  social  saviour  for  the  permanence  of  the  golden 
age  he  is  inaugurating.  But  how  are  we  to  get  over 
the  fact  that  Peter  took  no  steps  whatever  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  ideas  which  are  attributed  to  him,  or 
that  he,  with  his  boon  scoundrels,  Menschikoff,  Tolstoi,, 
and  Company,  made  up  a  knouting  party,  and  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  torture  chamber  to  glut  them- 
selves with  the  Tsarevitch's  convulsions  until  they  had 
knouted  him  to  death,  exactly  as  a  squad  of  soldiers 
will  return  again  and  again  to  the  public-house  until  they 
have  spent  their  last  farthing?  Peter  was  as  festive 
after  the  event  as  Squire  Western  might  have  been  after 
his  favourite  terrier  had  killed  a  hundred  rats  inside  two 
minutes  ;  and  the  only  mercy  he  showed  was  in  not 
countermanding  Alexis's  customary  unlimited  allowance 
of  brandy  during  the  sport.  Mr.  Irving,  in  making  him 
cry,  "Oh,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!"  has  thrown 
reality  overboard.  But  reality  has  a  way  of  avenging 
itself ;  and  I  doubt  whether  this  highly  Lyceum-like 
sentimental  ending  will  carry  conviction.  I  have  re- 
peatedly had  to  point  out,  from  actual  theatrical  experi- 
ence, that  it  does  not  do  to  mix  romance  and  reality  in 
the  same  play.  Mr.  Irving  has  undervalued  this  lesson. 
He  has  so  far  planked  himself  on  reality  that  his  charac- 
terisation, which  is  the  really  remarkable,  and,  as 
regards  his  own  gift  as  a  dramatist,  the  conclusive  part 
of  the  play,  is  altogether  realistic.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  it  is  essentially  comedic  :  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
historically  right.  Peter,  like  the  whole  string  of 
theatrical  blackguards,  from  Gustavus  Adolphus  to 
Napoleon,  who  devastated  Europe  after  the  Renais- 
sance, was  essentially  a  hero  of  comedy,  or  rather  of 
a  frightful  harlequinade  raised  to  the  dignity  of  comedy  by 
its  effects  on  human  destiny,  and  by  the  irony  with  which 
its  clowns  were  doomed,  like  Mephistopheles,  to  produce 
good  by  devising  mischief.  Take  a  single  instance  in  the 
case  of  Peter.  The  seclusion  of  Russian  women  in  the 
Terem  was  one  of  the  sacred  institutions  of  his  country. 
Like  most  sacred  institutions,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
deadly  obstacle  to  social  progress.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  Peter  had  any  per- 
ception of  this  ;  but  it  was  his  hobby  to  imitate 
countries   where   women  played!  the  chief    part  in 
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fashionable  Society  ;  and  it  was  his  personal  taste  to 
have  women  to  get  drunk  with,  to  pour  brandy  down 
their  throats  by  force,  and  to  use  their  presence  to 
heighten  the  zest  of  the  indescribable  indecencies  which, 
next  to  drunkenness,  were  the  staple  of  his  festivities. 
Therefore  he  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  Terem  and 
dragged  the  women  out  of  it  by  main  force.  When 
the  conservatism  of  Moscow  withstood  his  threats  of 
the  knout,  he  provided,  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  new 
capital  in  which  the  tradition  of  womanly  conduct  was, 
from  the  first,  not  only  free  but  scandalously  licentious. 
Here,  again,  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  our  foolish  hero- 
worshipping  and  hero-manufacturing  idealists  to  dis- 
cover in  Peter  the  enlightenment  of  the  author  of  "  A 
Doll's  House."  The  real  dramatic  irony  and  historical 
interest  of  the  situation  lie  in  the  fact  that  Peter's 
iconoclastic  blackguardism,  violence  and  folly,  indulged 
with  the  asinine  naivete  which  distinguishes  him  from 
such  dashing  rascals  as  Charles  XII.,  broke  down 
the  prison  walls  against  which  Ibsen,  had  he  been 
Tsar,  would  probably  have  written  and  argued  in 
vain.  It  is  the  same  with  all  Peter's  great  reforms  : 
what  he  worked  away  at  so  titanically  was  the 
demolition  of  old  Russia  and  the  rebuilding  of  it 
according  to  his  own  personal  tastes  and  habits,  which, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  active,  simple,  wilful,  utilitarian, 
open-air  tastes  and  habits,  were  healthy  and  hopeful 
in  comparison  with  those  of  old  Russia,  just  as  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  tramps  and  tinkers  are  healthy  in 
comparison  with  those  of  scholarly  book-worms  and 
recluses.  There  is  plenty  of  comedy  in  the  possibility 
that  a  despotic  bushranger  might  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  where  a  despotic  John  Henry  Newman  might  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  though  the  personal  ferocity  and 
obscenity  of  the  bushranger  might  make  the  incidents 
of  the  comedy  too  hideous  for  enjoyment  or  laughter. 
But  any  attempt  to  make  the  bushranger  tragic  is  out 
of  the  question. 

The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Irving's  instinct  has  out- 
stripped his  intellectual  consciousness  in  divining  this 
is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  dramatised  Peter. 
His  play  is  a  comedy,  grave  only  when  it  is  too  brutal 
to  be  laughed  at.  His  Peter  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Petruchio,  not  of  Coriolanus,  or  even  Richard  III.  The 
only  mistake  he  makes  in  the  invention  of  characteristic 
incident  is  in  representing  the  Tsar  as  caring  nothing 
about  the  running  over  of  the  child  by  his  artillery  ; 
for  Peter,  regarding  children  as  future  cannon-fodder, 
was  as  terribly  severe  on  infanticide  as  he  was 
infinitely  indulgent  to  illegitimacy.  This,  it  will  be 
admitted,  is  a  tolerably  venial  slip.  The  scenes  are 
written  with  immense  vivacity  and  courage  in  frank, 
contemporary,  vernacular  English,  exactly  as  a  young 
dramatist  with  the  right  stuff  in  him  would  be 
sure .  to  write  it.  The  first  act  shows  an  altogether 
exceptional  power  and  resource  :  you  do  not  have  to 
look  at  your  play-bill  to  find  out  who  is  who.  The 
incident  of  Tolstoi  stirring  all  Peter's  most  sympathetic 
emotions  by  striking  him  is  drama  of  the  first  order. 
Unfortunately  no  living  English  actor  has  yet  proved 
himself  capable  of  scoring  such  points.  The  second 
act  is  decidedly  immature,  though  its  most  boyish 
passages  have  plenty  of  fun  in  them,  and  the  grip  of 
character  remains  perfectly  sure  throughout.  Eudoxia 
is  rather  an  innocent  fiction  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  Peter  suffers,  as  a  dramatic  character,  by  the 
approach  of  the  piously  spurious  ending.  The  resem- 
blance of  Catherine  to  Madame  Sans-Gene  is  only  an 
unlucky  accident.  For  stage  purposes  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same  character ;  and  there  is  more  his- 
torical warrant  for  the  Catherine  incidents  (always 
barring  the  sentimental  magnanimity  to  Eudoxia)  in 
Mr.  Irving's  play  than  for  the  Sans-GSne  incidents  in 
M.  Sardou's. 

What  the  representation  at  the  Lyceum  is  lika, 
Heaven  and  my  fellow-critics  know :  I  do  not.  Sir 
Henry-  Irving  has  not  invited  me  to  witness  it  ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  this  is  something  more  than 
an  omission  :  it  is  an  appeal  to  me  to  stay  away.  As 
there  is  certainly  no  need  for  any  such  modesty  on  Mr. 
Laurence  Irving's  account,  I  take  it  that  Sir  Henry 
Irving  is  modest  on  his  own.  However,  as  he  may 
be  doing  himself  an  injustice,  I  shall  perhaps  later 
On  claim  my  right  as  a  private  individual  to  pay  the 
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Lyceum  a  visit  without  inflicting  my  criticism  publicly 
on  the  manager.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  once  more 
decided  on  Thursday  to  leave  the  standard  rate  of 
discount  at  3  per  cent.  In  the  Money  Market  continued 
dividend  payments  gradually  swelled  the  supply  into  a 
plethora,  despite  considerable  repayments  to  the  Bank. 
The  rate  for  short  loans  never  rose  above  2  per  cent, 
during  the  middle  of  the  week,  whilst  Bank  paper  of 
three  months'  date  was  easily  discounted  at  2$ — T7ff  per 
cent.,  that  of  four  months'  date  at  2§,  and  that  of  six 
months'  date  at  about  2jS  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Markets  generally  were  characterised  by 
a  firmness  of  prices  despite  lack  of  business.  Consols 
showed  a  disposition  to  weaken  during  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  but  by  Wednesday  a  harder  tone  had  set  in. 
Home  Rails  were  inclined  to  wobble,  but  the  tendency 
on  the  whole  was  upward  with  moderate  advances. 
Yankee  Rails  merely  fluctuated  in  response  to  New 
York,  the  London  market  showing  scarcely  any  indi- 
viduality. Foreigners  were  well  maintained,  actual 
firmness  having  marked  Turks,  Argentines  and  Uru- 
guays.  The  Industrial  market  was  uninteresting  to  a 
degree. 

The  feature  of  the  week  in  the  Kaffir  market  has 
been  a  further  spurt  in  East  Rands.  These  have  risen 
nearly  a  point  during  the  last  two  accounts,  and  the 
East  Rand  subsidiaries  have  followed  suit,  Angelos 
having  risen  nearly  i|,  Comets  §,  and  Driefonteins  if. 
The  reason  for  the  move  is  obvious.  The  proposed 
issue  of  East  Rand  6  per  cent,  debentures  is  to  be 
convertible  into  shares  at  ^5  during  the  first  year,  and 
at  ^5  10s.  afterwards.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  "  shop  "  should  have  run  up  East  Rands  to  5J 
in  order  that  the  issue  may  be  made  under  favourable 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  East  Rands  at  5}  are  dear 
enough.  This  proprietary  company  has  prospects,  of 
course,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  pay  a 
dividend  on  its  big  capital,  which  will  amount  to 
^850,000  when  the  debentures  are  all  converted  into 
shares.  The  favourable  features  of  the  situation  are 
that  by  the  debenture  issue  the  debt  of  ^375, 000  will 
be  extinguished,  and  there  will  be  left  a  respectable 
sum  for  further  working  capital,  which  is  wanted  badly 
for  the  financing  of  the  other  East  Rand  subsidiary 
mines,  the  Agnes  Munro,  Blue  Sky,  and  Cinderella. 
Development  on  these  properties  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still for  some  time  past,  but  it  is  expected  that  active 
work  upon  them  will  be  resumed  next  month.  Con- 
cerning their  value,  nothing  is  certainly  known  at 
present,  and  this  fact  makes  the  recent  rise  the  less 
justifiable.  No  doubt  the  price  will  be  kept  up  to  5J, 
and  may  even  be  forced  higher,  until  the  debentures 
have  all  been  issued.    Then  there  will  be  a  reaction. 

There  was  scarcely  more  reason  for  the  rise  in 
Angelos  and  Comets,  the  two  East  Rand  undertakings 
already  at  work.  The  Angelo,  it  is  true,  is  expected  to 
pay  a  dividend  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  between  now 
and  next  March,  having  already  been  at  work  for  nine 
months,  and  with  the  New  Year  it  started  its  new 
no-stamp  mill,  with  which  it  should  make  profits 
equivalent  to  dividends  of  100  per  cent.  But  on  the 
most  favourable  estimate  the  life  of  the  mine  is  not 
more  than  thirteen  years,  and  at  the  present  price,  after 
allowing  for  amortisation,  100  per  cent,  dividends  are 
only  equivalent  to  10  per  cent.  In  reality  the  Angelo 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  maintain  its  present  rate  of 
profit  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  in  this  case  the 
investor  who  buys  the  shares  at  6  will  only  get  3J  per 
cent,  for  his  money.  So  also  with  the  New  Comet 
mine,  which,  with  its  full  100-stamp  mill,  may  earn  profits 
of  ^10,000  a  month.  This  would  enable  it  to  pay 
dividends  of  something  over  40  per  cent.,  and  with  a 
life  of  eighteen  years  this  would  mean  a  return  to  the 
investor,  after  providing  for  the  redemption  of  his 
capital,  of  not  more  than  7  per  cent.  Both  Comets  and 
Angelos  are  therefore  quite  high  enough  at  their  present 
prices,  if  not  a  little  too  high.  Driefonteins  have  also 
gone  as  high  as  they  are  likely  to  go  on  their  merits. 
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The  mine  starts  crushing'  this  month,  and  is  expected, 
when  in  proper  working  order,  to  make  a  profit  of 
^15,000  a  month.  With  a  life  of  eleven  years  before 
it,  the  actual  return  to  the  investor  in  Driefonteins  can- 
not, therefore  be  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be 
less. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  anomalies  of  the  African 
market  that  Driefonteins  with  only  a  possible  50  per 
cent,  dividend  in  prospect  should  stand  at  4^,  whilst 
Robinson  Deeps  with  prospective  dividends  of  over 
200  per  cent,  and  with  more  than  double  the  length 
of  life  stand  only  at  10.  If  the  market  value  of 
Robinson  Deep  shares  were  assessed  upon  the  same 
basis  as  the  value  of  Driefontein  shares  the  former 
should  be  worth  ^34  instead  of  £10,  and  even  assum- 
ing that  an  investor  in  mining  shares  may  justly  expect 
a  clear  10  per  cent,  for  his  money,  Robinson  Deeps 
should  be  worth  more  than  £17  per  share.  A  purchase 
of  East  Rands  is  nothing  more  than  a  gamble,  but  an 
investment  in  Robinson  Deep  at  the  present  price  is 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  profitable  the  South  African 
market  offers  at  the  moment. 

The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  is  apparently  still  anxious 
to  show  its  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
deep-level  mines  of  the  Rand  are  being  worked.  It  has 
discovered  a  delightful  mare's  nest  with  regard  to  the 
Robinson  Deep  :  nothing  less  than  that  the  reefs  in  the 
more  southern  portions  of  the  property  are  so  far  under- 
ground that  they  cannot  be  successfully  worked.  It 
does  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but  it  first  suggests 
that  the  dip  of  the  reefs  on  the  Ferreira  property  is 
from  70  to  80  degrees,  and  then  argues  that  since 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Robinson  Deep  is  some 
6000  or  7000  feet  from  the  outcrop,  the  lower  levels  of 
the  mine  will  be  unworkable.  It  is  clear  from  the  para- 
graph, however,  that  the  writer  knows  the  dip  of  the 
strata  to  be  much  less  steep  as  they  recede  from  the 
outcrop,  and  he  ought  to  have  known  that  the  average 
dip  of  the  reefs  in  the  Robinson  Deep  is  less  than  36 
degrees.  A  little  knowledge  of  trigonometry  would 
then  have  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  at  the  extreme 
southern  boundary  of  the  property  the  reefs  cannot  be 
lower  than  5000  feet,  even  if  no  allowance  is  made  for  a 
further  flattening  of  the  strata,  which  all  experience  of 
the  deep  level  mines  makes  probable.  The  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  "  is,  moreover,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  is 
only  possible  to  mine  successfully  to  a  depth  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  Observations  in  the  deep  levels  have 
shown  that  at  5000  feet  the  temperature  will  not  be 
more  than  from  32  degrees  to  37  degrees  Centigrade, 
and  this  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  mine,  whilst  on  the  Rand  the  geological  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  prevent  any  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  influx  of  water. 

There  was  an  interesting  letter  in  last  week's 
"  Economist "  from  a  contributor  who  thinks  that  the 
estimate  of  ^40  as  the  value  of  Rand  Mines  shares 
given  in  our  contemporary's  deep-level  supplement  is 
too  high.  He  gives  a  table  showing  the  probable 
income  from  the  Company's  holdings  in  its  various 
subsidiaries  when  they  are  all  at  work,  his  conclusion 
being  that  this  income  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
148,500,  and  that  this  would  only  justify  a  price  of 
33!  for  Rand  Mines.  There  are,  however,  three  cases 
in  which  he  considerably  underestimates  the  probable 
profits.  He  puts  the  total  profit  per  annum  to  be  earned 
eventually  by  the  Crown  Deep  mine  as  ^375,000  a  year, 
whereas  at  a  moderate  estimate  it  will  amount  to  not 
less  than  ^500,000  a  year.  The  share  of  the  Rand 
Mines  in  Ferreira  Deep  he  estimates  at  ^200,000, 
whereas  it  cannot  well  be  less  than  ^"400,000  a  year  ; 
whilst  the  Rose  Deep  holding  is  20,000  shares  more 
than  he  allows  for,  and  will  bring  in  about  ^15,000  a 
year  more  than  his  estimate.  These  corrections  made, 
the  total  income  of  the  Rand  Mines,  leaving  entirely 
out  of  account  the  valuable  South  Rand  property,  the 
388  unfloated  claims,  the  water  rights  and  waterworks, 
may  be  put  in  round  figures  at  ^1,500,000  a  year.  The 
"Economist's"  correspondent,  moreover,  deducts  de- 
benture interest  from  this,  although  the  debentures  are 
more  than  covered  by  loans  to  the  subsidiary  mines.  The 


result  of  these  corrections  is  that,  after  allowance  for 
amortisation  and  for  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  pay- 
able to  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.,  the  income  from  the 
subsidiary  mines  will  ultimately  suffice  to  pay  7  per 
cent,  on  Rand  Mines  shares  at  40,  apart  from  the  other 
valuable  assets  of  the  Company.  We  are  still  disposed 
to  agree,  therefore,  with  the  "Economist's"  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Rand  Mines  shares,  and  believe  that  an 
even  higher  price  would  be  justified. 

The  "Financial  Times"  has  made  a  new  and 
peculiar  discovery.  At  regular  intervals  it  publishes  a 
"bear"  article  about  the  deep  levels,  and  warns  its 
readers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  dear  Kaffirs." 
But  it  has  discovered  at  last  one  good  horse,  and  this, 
of  all  places  in  the  Barnato  stable.  "  Barney  Consols" 
are  its  fancy.  There  is,  it  declares,  an  obvious  anomaly 
in  the  fact  that,  whilst  Gold  Fields  Deep  are  valued 
at  over  £10,  Barnato  Consolidated  are  but  a  small 
fraction  above  £2,  and  it  explains  this  anomaly  by 
remarking  that  whilst  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.,, 
the  Gold  Fields  group,  Messrs.  Neumann  and  Messrs. 
Farrar,  have  been  pushing  their  wares,  "Barnato 
Brothers  have  been  remarkably  quiescent."  This  is 
quite  true,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the 
shareholders  in  the  Barnato  undertakings  are  com- 
plaining bitterly  at  the  present  time  that  they  can  get 
no  real  information  about  their  properties  the  quies- 
cence of  the  Barnato  Brothers  is  not  surprising.  In 
reality  the  only  valuable  assets  of  the  Barnato  Con- 
solidated Mines  are  the  fifty-eight  Ferreira  Deep  claims 
and  140,000  shares  in  Jumpers  Deep,  and  these  at  the 
present  time  are  more  than  allowed  for  in  the  market 
valuation  of  Barney  Consols  at  2.\.  The  prospects  of 
all  the  other  Barnato  properties  are  hidden  in  dense 
obscurity. 

Rhodesian  undertakings  have  begun  to  show  some 
signs  of  life  during  the  week.  We  pointed  out  some 
weeks  ago  that  the  Geelong  mine,  one  of  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  Matabele  Gold  Reefs,  would  shortly  start  crushing, 
and  that  on  the  results  of  its  operations  a  great  deaL 
would  depend.  It  is  said  that  these  results  are  going  to 
be  remarkably  good.  Certainly  the  assays  of  ore  that 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  give  some  justi- 
fication for  the  belief.  If  the  favourable  anticipations 
are  realised  Rhodesia  will  benefit  very  considerably, 
for  so  far  no  one  quite  knows  whether  gold  exists  in 
payable  quantities  in  the  country  or  not.  One  good 
gold  mine  at  work  and  making  profits  for  its  share- 
holders would  do  more  for  Charterland  than  even  a 
successful  raid,  and  if  the  Geelong  mine  turns  out  a 
success  that  long-promised  boom  in  Rhodesians  will 
probably  arrive.  The  patient  investors  who  have 
waited  so  long  and  borne  so  much  certainly  deserve 
some  reward,  and  it  will  be  very  convenient  totheB.S.A. 
to  have  a  boom  just  now,  if  it  is  true,  as  people  say,  that 
a  fresh  issue  of  capital  is  becoming  more  and  more 
imperative. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Adelaide  Exchange  was 
closed  until  Wednesday,  the  condition  of  the  Westra- 
lian  market  compared  very  favourably  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  December  out- 
put of  72,317  ozs.  was  about  3500  ozs.  less  than  the 
November  record,  but  those  who  felt  disappointed  did 
not  take  December  difficulties  into  consideration. 
Golden  Links  were  in  demand  during  the  early  days 
of  the  week,  whilst  Brownhills  continued  to  receive 
support.  Lake  View  Consols,  Lake  View  South  and 
North  Boulders  were  the  adverse  features  of  the  market. 
Among  miscellaneous  mines  North  Mount  Lyells- 
attracted  attention  on  Tuesday. 

The  various  journals  that  profess  authority  on  railway 
matters  have  published  their  forecasts  of  the  half-year's 
dividends.  These  are  characterised  in  most  cases  by 
caution  and  moderation.  In  some  cases  \  increase 
on  the  dividend  declared  for  the  last  half  of  1896 
is  ventured  upon,  both  the  Great  Eastern  and  South 
Western  having  been  favoured  by  the  prophets  to 
this  extent.  Both  the  Metropolitan  and  the  District 
Companies  are  also  credited  with  the  prospect  of  \ 
to  \  per  cent,  more  dividend  this  year,  whilst  in  one  or 
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two  cases  an  increase  of  J  per  cent,  is  foretold.  Of 
course  all  these  prophecies  are  pure  guess-work,  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  it  is  none  the  less  gratifying  to 
know  that  competent  and  cautious  authorities  anticipate 
rises  on  last  year's  dividends  in  most  cases  and  the 
same  declaration  in  the  remainder  with  the  exception  of 
the  Midland,  North  Eastern,  and  Great  Central,  the 
directors  of  which  will  not  improbably  deem  it  wise  to 
knock  about  \  per  cent,  off  the  dividend.  As  regards 
the  value  of  these  forecasts  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
mention  the  uncertainty  as  to  working  expenses,  the 
danger  of  basing  calculations  on  the  roughly  pre- 
pared weekly  traffic  returns  from  which  these  con- 
clusions are  drawn,  and  the  difficulty  due  to  the  nominal 
inclusion  of  six  days'  traffic  in  the  first  return  of  the 
New  Year. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  into 
the  past  management  of  the  Queensland  National 
Bank,  of  which  copies  have  now  reached  England,  is  a 
sensational  exposure  of  the  manner  in  which  Colonial 
financiers  and  Colonial  statesmen  too  often  "  control  " 
public  concerns.  A  more  shameful  betrayal  of  trust  is 
hardly  on  record.  Here  was  an  institution — which 
should  have  been  to  the  Colony,  at  least,  what  the  Bank 
of  England  is  to  the  mother-country — issuing  false 
balance-sheets  and  paying  fictitious  dividends.  And  all 
the  time  that  it  was  losing  money  by  reckless  advances 
and  incompetent  business  methods,  its  General  Manager, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Drury,  and  the  leading  public  man  in  the 
Colony,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  were  using  its  funds  for 
their  own  personal  financial  schemes.  The  result  was 
that,  when  he  died  two  years  ago,  the  General  Manager 
owed  the  Bank  ^67,744,  against  which  there  were,  at 
the  best,  assets  amounting  to  no  more  than  ,£21,022. 
But  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith's  case  is  worse.  He  owes 
the  Bank  ,£328,534,  against  which  securities  estimated 
at  ^"60,700  are  held — a  loss  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Sir  Thomas  declares  that,  in  regard  to  the 
indebtedness  shown  in  the  books  against  him,  Mr. 
Drury  was  his  partner.  The  fact  remains  that  ^300,000 
of  the  Bank's  bad  debts  were  directly  due  to  the  late 
General  Manager  and  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Colony. 

When  the  last  meeting  of  the  Nitrate  shareholders 
took  place,  and  Mr.  Robert  Harvey  and  his  friends 
scored  their  victory  over  Mr.  Allen's  followers,  we  ven- 
tured to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Herbert  Allen's  some- 
what persistent  character,  and  prophesied  that  the  last 
shot  had  not  by  any  means  been  fired.  The  current 
issue  of  the  "  Railway  Times"  proves  the  truth  of  our 
assertion.  That  journal  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
irrepressible  Herbert  Allen,  who  has  published  an 
article,  entitled  the  "Nitrate  Railways  Bribery  and  Cor- 
ruption Fund." 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Investigation 
Committee,  that  large  payments  for  which  no  vouchers 
were  forthcoming  had  been  made  by  the  directors  of  the 
company,  under  the  head  of  "  Legal  expenses  and  com- 
pensations." These  payments  were  not  authorised  by 
the  Articles  of  Association,  and  were  not  lawful  accord- 
ing to  the  Companies'  Act.  It  is  said  that  had  Mr. 
Allen  and  his  friends  come  into  power,  one  of  their  first 
actions  would  have  been  to  recover  the  expenses  of  this 
fund  from  the  directors,  who,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  eminent  counsel,  are  responsible.  But  not  having 
come  into  power,  Mr.  Allen  evidently  intends  to  resort 
to  other  means  of  ventilating  the  grievance.  Mr.  Allen 
has  published  some  suggestive  evidence  given  by 
nitrate  directors  before  the  investigation  committee.  It 
is  rather  painful  reading.  We  should  feel  much  more 
enthusiastic  could  we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Allen  is  dis- 
interested in  his  attacks  on  these  past  and  present 
nitrate  directors,  from  Mr.  Harvey  down  to  Sir  Ellis 
Ashmead  Bartlett. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  nitrate  it  is  worth  while 
drawing  attention  to  the  present  position  of  the  trade. 
In  commenting  on  the  collapse  of  the  combination  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  pointed  out  that  we  had  never  taken 
kindly  to  the  arrrangement,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  idea  injtself,  although  the  history  of  commerce 


and  economics  should  have  warned  the  organizers 
against  it,  but  because  we  foresaw  thai  it  would  not 
last.  As  usual  with  such  combinations,  it  collapsed  at 
the  crucial  moment— at  the  very  time  when  there  was  a 
slight  chance  of  good  coming  out  of  the  unnatural 
arrangement.  This  is  amply  proved  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Aikman,  junior,  in  his  invaluable  annual  report  on  the 
chemical  and  nitrate  trade  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Aikman  points  out  that  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda  consumed  during  last  spring,  although  protracted 
over  a  longer  period  than  during  the  previous  season, 
ultimately  proved  about  the  same.  We  enter  upon  the 
coming  spring  with  a  supply  in  sight  for  Europe  of 
about  10  per  cent,  less  and  a  price  about  5  per  cent, 
below  that  at  the  same  date  last  year,  but  with  the 
prospects  of  a  greater  consumption  should  weather 
conditions  prove  suitable.  With  reference  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  combination,  the  result  has  been 
that  freights  are  benefiting  to  the  extent  of  about  25 
per  cent.,  whilst  the  price  to  producers  is  reduced  by 
about  25  per  cent.  The  present  price  means  ruin  to 
many  producers  and  profit  to  none.  But  when  the 
weak  have  gone  to  the  wall,  the  strong  men  will  score 
materially.  This  is  as  we  foretold  in  our  last  reference 
to  the  subject.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  a  disposition 
among  certain  nitrate  companies  to  cut  one  another's 
throats. 

Whatever  may  be  said  regarding  other  departments 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Consols  market  wore  a  singularly  healthy  and  well- 
to-do  appearance  during  1897.  When  the  year  opened 
the  price  of  Goschens  stood  at  111^,  and  they  finished 
at  113.  For  quite  a  long  time  the  price  ranged  from 
113J  to  114,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Europe  suffered 
from  no  less  a  shock  than  the  Turko-Greek  War,  the 
price  never  fell  below  nof.  Bank  stock  at  349  showed 
an  advance  of  nineteen  points  during  the  year,  due  to 
the  improvement  of  rates  in  the  money  market.  Among 
Colonial  securities,  Canadian  stocks  were  the  feature, 
but  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  hold  which  the 
prospective  prosperity  of  that  country  has  obtained  over 
the  imagination  of  investors  at  home  was  the  almost 
greedy  manner  in  which  the  new  2}  per  cent,  loan  was 
taken  up.  Never  before  had  a  British  Colony  ventured 
to  offer  such  moderate  terms.  The  depressing  feature 
of  this  department  was,  of  course,  supplied  by  silver, 
which  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  about  3^/.  above 
the  lowest  quotation.  During  the  twelve  months  India> 
Rupee  paper  lost  two  points  on  balance. 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  Mr.  Victor  Hugo 
Carlsson  and  his  British  Farmers'  Association  have 
been  badly  in  want  of  a  friend,  but  they  seem  to  have 
found  one  at  last  in  the  shape  of  a  firm  of  stockbrokers 
calling  themselves  Spackman  &  Sons,  who  are  earnestly 
begging  the  public  to  buy  British  Farmers'  Association 
shares  for  the  sum  of  19s.  per  share.  We  should  like 
to  see  enclosed  with  the  circular  a  report  of  the  last 
shareholders'  meeting  and  the  heckling  of  Mr.  Carlsson 
about  that  mysterious  item  in  the  balance-sheet. 

To  the  already  swollen  list  of  weekly  financial  journals 
new  recruits  are  being  rapidly  added.  Next  week  the 
conversion  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson's  able  and  trustworthy 
"Investors'  Review"  into  a  Saturday  paper  will  make 
the  thirty-sixth  weekly  journal  of  its  kind  in  London. 
It  will  possibly  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  London 
press.  So  might  also  "  Finance,"  which  made  its  first 
appearance  last  Saturday,  were  it  not  for  the  absurd 
notions  of  its  editor.  That  gentleman  has  hit  upon  the 
brilliant  idea  of  inserting  one  or  two  articles  on  finance 
by  people  obviously  ignorant  of  the  subject.  The  result 
is  some  pompous,  unhumorous  "  copy  "from  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  pen,  a  piece  of  perky  opinionism  by  the  modest 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  a  rather  clever  article  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Zangwill. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

CITY  OF  SANTOS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  City  of  Santos  Improvements  Company,  Limited, 
is  issuing  10,0006  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  ^10  each. 
The  Company  was  registered  nearly  thirty  years  ago  to 
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acquire  a  concession  for  fifty  years  to  supply  the  City  of 
Santos  with  gas  and  water,  and  for  the  establishment 
and  working  of  tramways.  In  1890  the  tramways  were 
sold  for  the  sum  of  ,£80,000,  and  the  proceeds  were  prin- 
cipally applied  to  the  redemption  of  ^75,000  debentures. 
In  the  prospectus  it  is  stated  that  "  notwithstanding 
heavy  depreciation  in  Brazilian  currency,  the  Company 
has  for  the  last  sixteen  years  paid  dividends  on  its  pre- 
ferred ordinary  share  capital  at  the  average  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  dividend  for  1895-6  being  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum."  This  puts  the  matter  in  a 
far  more  favourable  light  than  the  true  history  of  the 
Company  warrants.  The  fact  is  that  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Company's  history,  handsome  dividends 
were  paid,  but  during  1893  and  1894  the  preference 
shares  only  paid  3  per  cent,  and  although  the  dividend 
for  1895  had  once  more  struggled  up  to  6  per  cent., 
there  was  a  decline  to  5  per  cent,  in  1896.  All  these 
declarations  show  the  Company  to  be  in  a  far  weaker 
position  than  was  the  case  during  the  early  years  of  its 
history,  and  we  feel  it  especially  our  duty  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  because  the  Municipality  of  Santos 
had  to  fall  back  on  a  local  bank  the  other  day  for  a  loan 
at:  the  enormous  rate  of  12  per  cent.  This  scarcely 
looks  as  if  Santos  were  the  kind  of  city  in  which  the 
shrewd  investor  should  place  his  savings.  The  capital 
of  the  City  of  Santos  Improvements  Company  is 
^23,000,  and  the  present  issue  is  made  to  build  new 
works  owing  to  the  increased  population  of  the  town. 

BARCELONA  TRAMWAYS. 

The  directors  of  the  Barcelona  Tramways  Company, 
Limited,  offer  for  subscription  ;£  100,000  4|-  per  cent. 
Redeemable  Debenture  stock.  The  object  of  this  ap- 
peal is  to  obtain  funds  for  the  substitution  of  electric 
power  for  the  present  horse  power.  The  authorised 
share  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^300,000,  in  shares  of 
£10  each.  There  are  also  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  £100 
for  ^53,Soo  (outstanding  balance  of  ^*6o,ooo).  The 
present  appeal  is  part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  ^200,000. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  debentures  at  present  issued 
will  not  become  a  first  floating  charge  on  the  Company's 
property  and  undertaking  until  the  existing  debentures 
for  ^53,800  are  paid  off,  and  no  trustees  for  the  de- 
benture-holders are  mentioned.  No  statements  are 
made  as  to  dividend  payments  in  the  past,  but,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  contemplate  investment,  we 
•give  the  following  facts  :  In  1886  a  6  per  cent,  dividend 
was  paid,  in  1887  fa  per  cent.,  and  in  1888  9  per  cent. 
But  from  that  date  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  seemed 
to  suffer  decline,  for  in  1889  and  1S90  the  dividend  was 
only  5  per  cent.,  whilst  during  the  next  three  years  there 
was  no  dividend  at  all.  In  1894  ^6000  was  written  off 
capital  expenditure  out  of  revenue,  and  per  cent, 
paid,  whilst  since  then  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  has  been 
declared. 

employers'  indemnity. 
The  new  responsibilities  thrown  upon  employers  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  last  year  have 
given  rise  to  an  assurance  enterprise  called  the 
Employers'  Indemnity  Company,  Limited.  The  share 
Capital  is  ^250,000  divided  into  ^5  shares,  and  the 
present  issue  consists  of  30,000  shares.  In  the  pro- 
spectus attention  is  drawn  to  the  statement  by  the 
Home  Secretary  that  the  number  of  workmen  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  Act  was  about  six  millions. 
This  should  give  some  idea  of  the  responsibility  the  Act 
places  on  Employers.  Most  of  the  directors  of  the 
new  enterprise  are  themselves  considerable  employers 
of  labour. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Anglo  -  Egyptian  Bank  (H.  W.,  Stamford  Hill).  —  The 
shares  are  a  sound  dividend-paying  investment.  In  1896-7  the 
bank  paid  7  per  cent.,  and  an  interim  dividend  of  3  per  cent, 
has  been  declared  since.  During  the  previous  five  years  6  per 
cent,  was  regularly  paid. 

Advisable  Securities  (Longchamps,  Canterbury). — 1.  The 
Bengal  and  North- Western  Railway  Stock  is  a  fair  investment 
yielding  about  4  per  cent.  2.  Delhi  Umballa  and  Kalka  Stock 
does  not  yield  quite  so  good  a  return  as  the  last.  3.  North 
British  and  .Mercantile  is  one  of  the  best  of  insurance  companies. 
4.  London  Road  Car  shares  are  certainly  a  good  investment. 
The  last  dividend  was  10  per  cent,  (including  a  bonus  of  2  per 
cent.)  and  the  £6  shares  are  quoted  at  about  £10. 

Hp&RL  and.  Tonks  (Abel,  Ealing).— We  did  not  know  that 


there  was  a  dividend  due  for  payment  on  the  date  you  mention. 
We  have  written  for  particulars,  and  will  forward  you  reply. 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings,  Limited  (Khyber.) — 
We  think  well  of  these  shares  as  an  investment.  We  do  not 
think  any  of  the  mishaps  you  mention  are  likely  to  occur. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  OF  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  January,  1898. 

Sir, — In  a  former  letter  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  publish  in  your  issue  of  the  16  October  last,  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  65,000  soldiers  in  the  field  on 
the  North-west  Frontier  of  India  for  the  suppression  of 
Afridis  and  other  tribes,  whom  our  forward  policy  had 
provoked  into  hostility.  I  also  pointed  out  that  in  the 
great  Sikh  wars  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab  in  1849,  the  British  force  engaged  did  not 
exceed  a  third  of  the  above  numbers. 

Both  sides  fought  heroically,  under  circumstance  best 
suited  to  their  aptitudes  and  training,  viz.  :  Shoulder 
to  shoulder  on  the  open  plain,  except  when  the  Sikhs 
had  the  opportunity  of  entrenching  themselves. 

The  ordinary  Briton  is  not  an  Alpine  climber,  or  a 
forest  ranger,  nor  is  the  Sikh,  and  neither  is  at  home 
on  the  hill-side,  like  the  Goorkha  and  the  Afridi. 
The  Dogra  and  the  Punjabi  Mahomedan  are  little 
better  than  the  Sikh,  and  these  races  make  up  the 
composition  of  our  reliable  Infantry  for  active  aggressive 
warfare  beyond  our  frontiers  in  India.  We  have  only 
forty  regiments  of  Native  Infantry  and  twenty  of  Native 
Cavalry  that  can  be  trusted  with  any  certainty  to 
march  and  to  fight  and  to  stand  the  climate  in  those 
regions. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  emphasise  the 
difference  between  our  offensive  and  defensive  fighting 
power  and  the  necessity  of  wisely  combining  the  two  in 
the  event  of  the  realisation  of  the  nightmare  of  invasion 
which  has  so  long  and  so  grievously  afflicted  us. 

In  comparison  with  our  limited  offensive  strength, 
our  defensive  resources  are  immense.  The  whole  of 
our  Southern  Native  Army  and  our  Imperial  troops, 
within  reach  of  railways,  well  provided  with  picks  and 
spades,  food  and  ammunition,  could  be  put  down  any- 
where, to  create  Plevnas  and  to  defend  them  with  a 
passive  courage  and  tenacity,  which  could  be  thoroughly 
depended  on. 

Since  the  Lytton-Colley  school- unfolded  their  maps 
to  search  for  a  scientific  frontier  with  a  fine  scorn  for 
the  existing  one,  and  for  the  hard-earned  experience 
and  wisdom  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  his  school,  we  have 
heard  of  many  projects  for  the  safety  of  India,  such  as 
driving  the  Russians  into  the  Caspian,  meeting  them 
on  the  Hindu  Kush,  occupying  Herat,  Cabul,  and 
Candahar,  in  fact,  plunging  into  a  sea  of  doubtful  ad- 
ventures, with  Russians  in  front  of  us,  the  Afghans  on 
all  sides  of  us,  and  the  independent  tribes  between  us 
and  our  base  in  India. 

The  forward  party  have  studied  their  map  rather 
than  the  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  their  efforts 
have  culminated  in  the  occupation  of  Chitral  and  its 
consequences,  of  which  history  will  in  time  take  its 
account. 

The  Afridis  will  probably  make  some  sort  of  sub- 
mission before  the  spring,  but  we  have  no  more  con- 
quered them  than  Napoleon  conquered  Russia  in  181 2. 

We  shall  have  to  keep  an  additional  force  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  men  in  or  within  reach  of  the  Peshawar 
Valley  for  another  five  years. 

What  to  do  with  the  Khyber  and  Kohat  Passes  and 
the  road  to  Chitral,  which  two  years  ago  was  pro- 
nounced as  safe  as  Piccadilly,  must  be  a  puzzle  to  the 
forward  party  and  the  Government  that  adopted  its 
views.  They  cannot  well  recant  their  policy,  however 
obvious  its  failure,  and  they  can  no  longer  defend  it. 
If  they  had  started  with  the  avowed  intention  of  wiping 
out  the  tribes,  they  might  consistently  carry  on  the  war 
to  the  bitter  end,  but  the  declared  object  was  to  con- 
ciliate them,  to  add  to  our  recruiting  ground  (though 
our  ranks  have  always  been  open  to  them),  to  forestall 
Russia  in  their  goodwill,  and  to  sit  in  their  passes 
without  interfering  with  their  independence. 

The  tribes  will  settle  down  if  we  withdraw  from  their 
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country,  and  the  Cossack  will  patrol  the  Pamirs  in  vain  ; 
but  Russia  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  occupy 
Herat,  in  which  case  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
move  at  once  on  Candahar  with  the  best  troops  at  our 
disposal,  and  there  await  and  assist  the  development  of 
events. 

There  can  be  nothing:  in  our  treaty  with  the  Ameer  to 
compel  us  to  go  to  Cabul  (except  to  turn  Russia  out  of 
it)  if  it  does  not  suit  our  view  of  the  situation,  either 
military  or  political,  to  go  there. 

To  invade  India  Russia  has  to  choose  between  two 
routes.  She  can  move  viA  Balkh  and  Bamian  across 
the  Hindu  Kush,  leaving-  behind  her  a  mountain  pass 
12,000  feet  high,  with  Cabul  and  the  Khyber  before  her 
and  Candahar  on  her  flank  ;  or  she  may  make  a  desert 
march  from  Herat  of  420  miles  to  reach  Candahar,  and 
will  there  find  a  British  army  in  position  and  in  rail- 
way communication  with  India.  If  she  is  successful, 
she  has  still  our  Plevnas  to  stop  her.  Should  Cabul  be 
the  Russian  objective,  and  they  arrive  there,  let  us 
hope  that  they  may  be  shut  up  in  Shapur. 

The  Lawrence  school  read  their  maps,  as  well  as  the 
forward  party.  They  fully  recognise  the  scientific  value 
of  the  Cabul-Candahar  line  as  a  strategic  base  against 
Russia,  but  they  contest  its  practical  value  until  we 
have  disarmed  or  exterminated  the  intervening  Afghan 
and  independent  tribes,  which  we  cannot  do.  Their 
history-books  and  their  experience  are  opposed  to  the 
"friendly  intercourse"  theory  as  the  foundation  of  a 
policy. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  B. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hotel  du  Pare,  Locarno,  30  December,  1897. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  my  brother-in-arms  W.  T. , 
who  traverses  my  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  in  your  issue  of  the  25th  inst.  does  not 
strengthen  his  contradiction  by  the  admission  that  his 
esprit-de-corps  as  a  Bengal  officer  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  his  conceding  the  point  that  the  Bengal 
Native  Army  was  inferior  to  those  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  discipline  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  It 
was  this  laudable  but  mistaken  feeling  of  military 
pride  which  made  the  British  officers  of  the  Bengal 
Army  stake  their  professional  reputations  and  their 
lives  on  the  loyalty  of  the  men  who  were  already 
pledged  to  betray  and  murder  them.  I  am  a  Madras 
officer,  and  am  proud  of  it,  but  I  admit  that  the  old 
Bengal  Army  was  superior  to  my  own  in  every  point 
except  one.  It  was  better  found  and  better  dressed, 
its  men  were  superior  in  appearance,  physique,  and 
martial  spirit,  but  its  discipline  was  inferior  ;  and  this 
inferiority  was  due  solely  to  maladmistration  at  Army 
headquarters.  Ample  proof  of  the  scandalous  state 
of  discipline  in  the  Bengal  Army  will  be  found  in  the 
orders  and  dispatches  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  in  the 
pamphlet,  press,  and  magazine  literature  of  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny.  I  have  no  references  at  hand,  but  I  recollect 
that  Sir  Thomas  Seaton,  a  Bengal  officer,  in  his  book 
of  reminiscences  entitled,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
"  From  Cadet  to  Colonel,"  mentions  the  open  dis- 
respect with  which  the  sepoys  of  his  regiment  of 
Bengal  Infantry  treated  their  British  officers,  and  with 
impunity. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  believe  that  the  very 
virtues  of  the  Poorbea  sepoy  were  the  cause  of  this 
deterioration  of  discipline  :  he  was  so  docile,  so  cleanly, 
and  so  easily  managed  that  stringency  and  severity 
seemed  misplaced  in  dealing  with  him,  and  check  after 
check  was  removed,  till  at  last  it  came  to  a  pass  where 
the  sepoys  commanded  and  their  British  rulers  obeyed. 
In  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  the  men  were  of 
mixed  races  and  of  inferior  caste  :  it  was  impossible  to 
relax  the  discipline  without  immediately  feeling  the 
effects,  and  therefore  it  was  not  relaxed. 

I  can  mention  a  few  points  of  difference  that  recur  to 
me:  corporal  punishment  was  retained  in  the  Madras 
army  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  though  it  had  long  been 
abolished  in  the  Bengal  Native  Army  ;  the  Bengal  sepoy 
was  allowed  to  take  off  his  uniform  and  accoutrements 
when  on  guard  duty  ;  this  was  never  allowed  in  Madras 
or  Bombay.  Four  men  were  allowed  for  the  relief  of  a 
sentinel's  post  in  Bengal,  while  three  were  sufficient  in 


Madras  and  Bombay.  The  Bengal  sepoys  were  ex- 
empted from  fatigue-duty,  such  as  trench  work,  which 
was  exacted  from  their  fellows  in  Madras  and  Bombay. 
In  the  Bengal  Army  the  claims  of  caste  were  always 
allowed  to  override  those  of  duty  :  in  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  armies  they  were  not,  though  the  Bombay 
Army  especially  contained  many  men  of  the  same  castes 
as  those  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

I  quite  concur  with  "  W.  T."  in  his  remarks  on  the 
origin  and  causes  of  the  mutinies  in  the  Madras  Army. 
But  these  occurred  fifty  years  before  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
so  hardly  furnish  a  case  in  point.  The  Madras  Army 
might  be  considered  the  most  liable  of  the  three  to 
mutiny  from  political  causes,  from  the  great  number  of 
Mussulmans  in  its  ranks. 

With  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  it  is  significant 
that  after  the  Mutiny  it  was  re-established  in  the  Bengal 
Native  Army,  and  is  still  in  force.  It  has  never  been 
abolished  in  the  armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay. — Yours 
faithfully,  F.  H.  Tyrrell,  Lieut.-General. 

INDIAN  FAMINE  CAMPAIGN  HONOURS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W. 
2  January,  1898. 

Sir, — The  famine  campaign  is  over,  and  highly- 
placed  officers  of  Government  and  wealthy  zamindars 
have  reaped  the  usual  reward  for  their  sins  of  omission 
and  of  commission  in  the  past.  In  the  seventies  I  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Allahabad  "  Pioneer,"  for  presuming  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  Government  in  covering 
the  breasts  of  officials  and  zamindars  with  ribbons  and 
medals  instead  of  adopting  the  proper  means  to  avert 
the  ravages  of  famine.  A  grim  sense  of  humour,  how- 
ever, is  sadly  wanting  in  official  circles,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Sir  George  Chesney,  they  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  father  of  a  family  who  spares  no  expense 
in  doctors  and  medicine  when  his  children  are  sick,  but 
withholds  the  food  and  clothing  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  health.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Donald  N.  Reid. 

ELDERLY  CURATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11S  Annandale  Road,  Greenwich. 

21  December,  1S97. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  writer  of  your  note 
now  admits  that  amongst  the  unbeneficed  clergy  "  there 
are  men  who  get  passed  by,  and  men  who  are  too 
unconventional  for  the  average  patron,  or  men  who 
have  run  about  from  diocese  to  diocese,  and  so  on," 
and  that  such  men  have  a  real  grievance.  A  few- 
parsons  who  are  "too  unconventional"  are  I  think 
much  needed,  and  as  for  moving  about  from  diocese  to 
diocese,  that  is  a  necessity  from  which  men  after  thirty 
or  thirty-five  can  with  difficulty  escape.  It  is  better  to 
become  a  clerical  tramp  than  to  renounce  your  priestly 
commission,  and  sit  idly  at  home,  even  though  you  may 
have  private  means.  However,  this  explanation  or 
admission  of  your  writer  that  there  are  some  "excep- 
tions "  is  at  any  rate  better  than  to  fling  opprobrious 
epithets  at  the  heads  of  us  all  indiscriminately. 

He,  however,  considers  that  I  confuse  the  issue  by 
substituting  "unbeneficed  clergy"  for  "curates."  Yet, 
excepting  fellows  of  colleges,  there  are  none  who  can 
claim  to  be  ordained  without  a  parochial  title,  and  in 
recent  years  even  the  schoolmasters  have  usually  been 
required  to  serve  as  curates  for  at  least  two  years  as  a 
condition  of  their  being  ordained.  Now,  as  we  are 
discussing  the  question  of  patronage,  and  the  chances 
of  unbeneficed  clergy  becoming  beneficed,  is  it  not 
quite  to  the  point  to  remember  that  many  who  engage 
in  scholastic  work  for  a  few  years  after  ordination 
nevertheless  look  forward  to  parochial  work  as  their 
later  destination  ?  Is  not  the  same  remark  applicable 
also  to  many  others  of  those  who  for  a  time  may  be 
regarded  as  extra-parochial  clergy  ?  Do  not  minor 
canons,  bishops'  chaplains,  missioners,  college  fellows, 
secretaries  of  societies,  chaplains  of  all  kinds,  look 
forward  to  becoming  incumbents,  in  spite  of  their 
ignorance  of,  or  non-participation  in,  parochial  work, 
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just  as  theological  professors  and  heads  of  colleges 
hope  to  become  bishops  or  dignitaries  ?  And  if  they 
should  fail  to  become  incumbents,  would  not  the  tenure 
of  their  present  positions  in  many  instances  become 
somewhat  precarious  ?  But  as,  sooner  or  later,  these 
mostly  succeed  in  attaining  this  object  of  their  ambition, 
does  it  not  help  us  to  understand  why  so  many  of  what 
I  may  call  the  inferior  unbeneficed  clergy  fail  to  do  the 
same,  without  being  either  "cranks,  faddists,  &c,"  or 
even  without  being  "too  unconventional,"  or  "  moving 
from  diocese  to  diocese  ?  "  Why  then  should  it  confuse 
the  issue,  when  I  insist  on  considering  the  whole  of  the 
unbeneficed  clergy,  and  not  curates  only,  as  being 
interested  in  the  question  of  patronage. 

But  he  says  also  that  I  overstate  my  case,  and  that  if 
all  those  whom  we  may  call  extra-parochial  clergy  (i.e., 
clerical  schoolmasters,  college  professors  or  fellows, 
chaplains,  secretaries  of  societies,  missioners,  members 
of  cathedral  bodies,  and  other  miscellaneous  descriptions 
of  clergy)  are  deducted,  "  the  residuum "  cannot  be  a 
large  one.  I  have  estimated  roughly  there  are  about 
6500  clergy  unbeneficed,  besides  the  assistant-curates. 
I  have  now  taken  "  Kelly's  Clergy  List  for  1897," 
which  gives  lists  of  all  the  extra-parochial  clergy  under 
their  separate  headings,  and  I  have  counted  the  whole 
of  the  names  with  reasonable  care,  and  I  find  the 
numbers  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Bishops  and  Cathedral  Officers  about  400 ;  Secretaries 
of  Societies,  120;  in  Universities  and  Schools,  900;  in 
the  Army  and  Navy,  170  ;  Chaplains  of  all  kinds,  900  ; 
total  about  2500.  But  in  this  enumeration  the  names 
of  very  many  incumbents  are  included,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  deducted  as  not  being  unbeneficed. 
Nevertheless,  it  shows  us  that  what  your  writer  calls 
"  the  residuum  "  has  for  its  minimum  no  less  than  4000 
unbeneficed  clergy,  who  are  neither  incumbents,  nor 
assistant-curates,  nor  yet  holding  any  extra-parochial 
position.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  judge 
whether  this  "  residuum  "  deserves  to  be  called  a  large 
one  or  not.  Saml.  W.  Thackeray. 

[Dr.  Thackeray  is  an  accomplished  master  in  the 
gentle  art  of  ingenious  wriggling.  It  would  serve  his 
case  better  if  he  would  keep  to  the  point. 

1.  He  is  not  justified  in  asserting  that  I  "  now 
admit"  there  are  "exceptions."  I  have  admitted  it 
all  along. 

2.  "  Why  does  it  confuse  the  issue  to  talk  of 
'unbeneficed  clergy'  instead  of  'curates?'"  Simply 
because  what  I  wrote  applied  to  curates  only,  as  I 
tried  to  make  Dr.  Thackeray  understand  a  fortnight 
ago.  Of  course,  all  but  a  few  of  the  unbeneficed  are 
interested  in  the  patronage  question.  I  have  never 
questioned  so  obvious  a  truism. 

3.  I  have  not  checked  Dr.  Thackeray's  figures,  and 
until  that  is  done  detailed  criticism  would  be  unfair. 
But  I  am  having  it  done  carefully,  not  "  roughly,"  and 
when  it  is  finished  I  will  talk  to  Dr.  Thackeray  again 
about  the  "  residuum."  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
amounts  to  anything  like  4000  :  allowing  for  private 
means  and  special  conditions. — The  Writer  of  the 
Paragraph.  J 

THE  WASTE  OF  OUR  SHORT-SERVICE 
SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

109,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  you  a  few  figures,  which  I 
think  may  go  to  show  the  amount  of  money  wasted  on 
our  short-service  system,  which  is  so  warmly  supported 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  Under  the  long-service  system  50,000  men 
cost  in  sea  transport  ^85,000,  and  ^"10,000  in  inland 
transport — in  all  ^95,000  yearly,  the  annual  reliefs  being 
about  10,000  men.  Old  soldiers  did  not  cost  any  large 
sum  in  railway  expenses,  as  they  were  able  to  march 
the  greater  portion  of  the  distance  to  the  port  of  em- 
barkation. Old  soldiers  were  not  invalided  to  the  hills 
except  in  unusual  circumstances,  nor  were  they  sent 
there  on  first  arrival,  as  is  now  the  case  with  young 
soldiers  under  the  short-service  system. 

Against  the  charge  of  ^95,000  for  old  soldiers,  we 
have  under  the  short-service  system  (young  soldiers)  an 
annual  cost  of  transports  for,  say,  19,000  annually  at 


£ij  per  head,  which  equals...   ^275,000 

Inland  transport  to  the  hills   42,000 

Barracks  in  the  hills    28,000 

Inland  transport  connected  with  sea  tran- 
sport   40,000 

Extra  cost  of  food  on  the  hills    21,000 

^406,000 

Cost  of  old  soldiers    95,000 

Excess  for  an  inefficient  army  in  India      ...  ^3 11,000 

This  does  not  include  sums  of  £21  on  account  of 
deferred  pay,  which  men  come  home  to  draw  on  being 
transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve,  and  might  probably 
amount  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually. 
After  disposing  of  that  money,  what  becomes  of  the  men? 
They  flood  the  labour  market,  flood  the  casual  wards, 
and  can  be  seen  as  sandwich-men.  I  have  seen  them,  men 
that  I  knew  in  India.    They  tramp  all  over  the  country. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  in  Woolwich,  and  I  could 
pretty  well  form  an  idea  of  a  man's  life  after  leaving  the 
army.  I  knew  a  man  who  broke  out  of  a  workhouse 
in  the  North  of  England  and  tramped  to  Woolwich  ; 
he  gave  a  good  account  of  himself,  adding  that  he  met 
thousands  of  tramps  on  the  road,  and  many  were  con- 
nected with  the  Army,  Army  Reserve,  or  were  pensioners. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Batteries  of  Royal  Artillery  (vide 
Mr.  Arnold  Foster's  letter  to  the  "Times")  are  (with 
no  exception)  under  their  strength.  Figures  tell  us 
that  the  average  strength  oftheArmyin  India  is  71,031. 
I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  sort. 

In  1894-5  35°°  men,  invalided  from  the  Army,  or 
thirty-three  per  cent.,  were  discharged  unfit  for  further 
service,  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  those  invalided  in  1895 
being  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  !  thirty-six  per 
cent,  were  of  less  than  two  years'  service,  and  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  of  less  than  five  years'  service. 

Our  Army  in  India  is  a  wreck,  and  men  at  home  are 
among  the  huge  ranks  of  unemployed  and  helpless  in- 
valids. A  visit  to  a  main  troop  deck  in  the  Red  Sea  would 
be  enough  for  any  one.  A  pig  has  a  trough,  a  sheep  his 
pen,  a  dog  his  clean  straw,  but  a  Christian,  a  human 
being,  can  fish  for  himself.  I  know  of  plenty  of  cases 
where  men  never  got  a  whole  Uninterrupted  night's 
rest  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  out.  I  observe 
that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  number 
packed  off  in  troopships.  The  "Dunera"  sailed  from 
Southampton  embarking, — 

57  officers  (saloon). 
68  women. 
88  children. 
1 180  men. 


Total  1393  in  addition  to  ship's  company. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  stated  at  a  recent  meeting 
that  men  could  not  be  got  to  recruit  for  long  service. 
Granted,  for  argument  sake,  but  men  could  not  be 
induced  to  extend  their  service  in  India,  just  when 
they  are  climatised  and  seasoned  and  about  to  come 
home  on  transfer  to  the  reserve.  Why  not  ?  They 
have  £21  to  spend  when  they  get  home.  What  induce- 
ment to  remain  in  India  ? 

Could  the  Mountain  Batteries  be  kept  up  to  any- 
thing like  efficiency  with  the  short  service  ?  They 
are  all  long-service  men,  the  only  efficient  branch  of 
regulars  without  exception  in  all  India. 

The  troopship  service  wants  revising.  I  went  out  to 
India  in  a  troopship  which  was  bad,  and  came  home  in 
a  transport  which  was  worse.  A  troopship  life  on  a 
voyage  to  India  could  only  be  paralleled  by  Kingston's 
description  of  a  slaver. 

To  solve  the  difficulty  and  to  improve  the  morality 
of  the  men  by  making  their  surroundings  attractive, 
the  long  service  (twelve  years)  system  should  be  adopted 
for  troops  going  to  India.  Abolish  Army  Chaplains,  and 
leave  the  religious  care  of  the  soldier  with  the  lay  mini- 
sters (it  does  well  with  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyans,  &c. , 
why  not  with  Church  of  England  ?)  ;  there  might  also 
be  forfeiture  of  pay  for  men  contracting  disease  and 
throwing  extra  duty  on  their  comrades. 

Acts  of  Parliament  have  failed,  and  will  fail  again. 
Amusements  for  the  soldier's  leisure  should  be  aimed  at, 
and  will  be  the  one  basis  on  which  our  dilapidated 
Army  may  hope  to  be  reformed. — Yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  T. 
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C  LOUDS  IN  THE  EAST. 


V  Our  Troubles  in  Poona  and  the  Deccan."    By  Arthur 
Crawford,  CM. G.    London:  Constable. 

NO  Englishman,  some  years  ago,  was  better  known 
or  more  popular  in  the  Western  Presidency  of 
India  than  Mr.  Arthur  Crawford,  the  author  of  "  Our 
Troubles  in  Poona  and  the  Deccan."  Thoroughly 
understanding  and  sympathising  with  the  people  by 
whom  he  was  both  beloved  and  respected,  he  will  be 
for  long  remembered  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  which  he 
governed  and  beautified.  There  the  great  market  which 
bears  his  name  stands  as  a  model  of  architectural 
appropriateness,  symmetry  and  convenience  which 
London  might  advantageously  imitate.  No  one  is 
more  competent  than  he  to  introduce  the  English 
reader  behind  the  veil  which  conceals  the  hidden 
working  of  Hindu  passion,  prejudice  and  sentiment, 
and  he  places  his  finger  with  courage  and  skill  on 
various  of  our  administrative  mistakes  in  dealing  with 
the  quick-witted  population  of  the  Deccan.  His  book 
is  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  district  and  city  of 
Poona  in  the  Deccan,  the  city  of  the  Mahrattas,  now, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Peishwas,  the  centre  of  Brahman 
influence  —  ever  intriguing,  self-seeking  and  hostile  to 
the  ruling  power.  Much  of  Mr.  Crawford's  book  is  too 
minute  and  realistic  in  its  local  rendering  to  be  in- 
teresting to  those  who  have  not  some  knowledge  of 
India  and  its  people,  while  the  historical  portion,  which 
adds  to  the  completeness  of  the  sketch,  showing  how  the 
political  characteristics  of  Poona  to-day  are  the  result 
of  its  past  history,  contains  nothing  new,  nothing  which 
cannot  be  found  in  greater  detail  in  the  work  of  Grant 
Duff,  the  historian  of  the  Mahrattas.  A  large  and 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  picturesque 
account  of  the  constituent  parts  ot  the  Poona  popu- 
lation, Hindu,  Muhamadan  and  Parsi  ;  and  every 
important  trade  and  profession,  priests,  merchants, 
.bankers,  money-lenders,  artisans,  coolies,  milkmen, 
shepherds,  barbers,  fishermen,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
aborigines  and  outcasts,  is  described  with  a  clear  and 
crisp  touch  which  has  its  artistic  counterpart  in  the 
admirable  sketches  of  Mr.  Horace  Van  Ruith,  who  has 
lived  long  in  Western  India,  and  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each 
caste  and  profession,  which  are  so  marked  that  an 
expert  can  generally  decide,  by  looking  at  a  strange 
Hindu,  his  status  and  hereditary  calling. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Crawford's  book  which  is  of  most 
immediate  interest  deals  with  the  seditious  propaganda 
of  a  section  of  the  Mahratta  Brahmans  whose  head- 
quarters is  Poona ;  with  the  genesis  and  development  of  a 
typical  native  newspaper,  hostile  to  constituted  authority, 
and  subsisting  on  blackmail  and  bought  support  of 
unworthy  objects  and  intriguers  ;  and,  lastly,  with  the 
sham  revival  of  the  nationistic  cult  of  Shiwajee,  the  most 
audacious  and  picturesque  of  old  Mahratta  freebooters. 
This  movement  has  been  started  and  fostered  by 
Brahmans  to  cover,  under  pretence  of  public  spirit, 
seditious  attacks  on  the  English  Government,  and 
would  not  have  gained  the  temporary  success  which  has 
attended  it  without  the  foolish  encouragement  of  an 
English  Governor  too  weak  and  too  ill-informed  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  a  cry  raised  by  the  very  class 
which  usurped  all  the  power  of  Shiwajee's  descendants, 
led  them  by  intrigue  to  ruin  and  death,  and  which  now 
desires,  by  the  same  black  arts,  to  bring  discredit  and 
disaster  on  the  Power  which  swept  away  the  evil  Brah- 
man-ridden kingdom  of  the  Peishwas.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  these  intrigues  will  be  successful.  The 
heart  of  the  people  in  Western  India,  as  throughout  the 
country,  is  loyal ;  the  people  themselves  recognise  the 
strength,  justice  and  good  intentions  of  their  English 
rulers ;  while  the  Brahman  class  is  unpopular  and  dis- 
trusted, and,  on  the  part  of  thepowerful  Muhamadan  com- 
munity, rancorously  detested.  But  the  intrigue  exists, 
and  is  dangerous  owing  to  the  clevernessof  the  intriguers, 
the  Deccani  Brahmans,  who  hold  an  easy  pre-eminence  in 
political  cunning  over  every  other  class  in  India.  The 
Brahmans  of  Kashmir,  known  as  Pundits,  are  not 
intellectually  inferior,  but  their  ambition  is  more 
personal  than  political  and  their  greediness  is  the  chief 


safeguard  of  the  paramount  Power.  So  long  as  they 
are  permitted  to  rob  the  peasantry  of  the  so-called 
Happy  Valley,  they  are  content  to  abstain  from  political 
intrigue.  Moreover,  they  still  hold  a  large  part  of  the 
power  which  the  Deccani  Brahmans  arc  striving  to 
regain.  The  most  noisy  class  in  India  are  the  Bengali 
Baboos,  who  are  full  of  a  superficial  cleverness,  and 
make  up  for  solid  qualities  by  a  perfervid  volubility 
which  wonderfully  impresses  Padgett,  M.P.  But  for 
real  governing  capacity,  and  for  the  nice  conduct  of  a 
seditious  intrigue,  they  are  children  compared  with  the 
Mahratta  Brahman.  Their  grotesque  ineptitude  was 
pointed  out,  last  week,  in  this  Review,  in  comments  on 
the  meeting  of  Indians  in  London  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  a  Parsi  gentleman  who,  as 
an  ex-M.P.,  might  have  been  foolish  in  better  company. 
But  the  Mahratta  Brahman  does  not  give  himself  away 
like  these  shallow-pated  Baboos.  He  is  not  fond  of 
preaching  treason  on  public  platforms.  He  prefers  to 
work,  mole-like,  in  silence  and  darkness,  and  generally 
contrives  to  escape  the  grip  of  the  law  which  fastens  on 
his  tools  and  dupes.  It  must  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  Deccani  Brahmans  are  disloyal. 
Many  of  them  are  excellent  men  and  esteemed  friends 
and  servants  of  the  Government.  The  active  and  con- 
stant practice  of  sedition  is  confined  to  a  small  section 
who  are  well  known  to  persons  behind  the  scenes  ;  they 
are  mostly  men  educated  in  English  colleges  and  often 
employes  of  the  Government  against  which  they  plot. 
Nor  is  the  majority  of  the  native  press  disloyal.  Many 
of  the  Muhamadan  and  Parsi  and  some  of  the  Hindu 
newspapers  are  conducted  with  discretion  and  public 
spirit,  though  their  influence  is  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  evil  effect  of  the  reptile  press  which  lives  on 
detraction,  misrepresentation  and  the  blackmail  of 
native  chiefs  and  respectable  gentlemen  and  officials. 
The  repression  of  this  licentious  gang  should  have  been 
long  ago  undertaken  by  a  Government  which  was  weak 
rather  than  wisely  contemptuous.  Of  what  value  is  the 
lesson  now  being  read  to  the  seditious  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  treason-preaching  editor,  when  the  very  man 
whose  hostile  utterances  were  constant  and  notorious, 
has  been  approved  by  Lord  Sandhurst,  the  Governor,  as 
a  member  of  his  Council  ?  Such  paltering  with  treason 
admits  of  neither  palliation  nor  excuse. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  a  time  when  demo- 
cratic forces  are  becoming  more  powerful  and  the 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  aristocratic  privilege  more 
pressing,  the  Government  of  England,  Liberal  or 
Tory  (and  the  former  are  the  worst  offenders),  should 
outrage  public  morality  by  sending  as  Viceroys  and 
Governors  of  our  great  Indian  Empire,  men  altogether 
incompetent,  with  no  other  qualification  than  that  they 
belong  to  the  aristocratic  class.  The  quality  of  the 
Governors  has  steadily  deteriorated.  The  office  of 
Viceroy  is  so  high  and  imposing  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  statesmen  of  the  first  rank  and 
of  proved  ability  to  fill  it.  Such  a  man,  Lord  Elgin,  a 
simple  Scotch  country  gentleman,  with  no  experience 
or  training  in  affairs,  certainly  is  not ;  and  honesty  and 
industry  do  not  make  up  for  the  absence  of  administra- 
tive capacity.  In  these  days  of  stress  and  storm, 
when  the  possession  of  India  depends  upon  the 
character  of  its  rulers,  what  excuse  can  be  given  for 
sending  as  Governors  any  but  the  most  highly-trained 
administrators?  This  scandal  is  one  which  the  country 
will  have  to  stop,  for  it  will  not  be  remedied  by  facile 
Ministers  eager  to  oblige  their  aristocratic  connexions. 
Since  the  Mutiny  the  Governors  of  Bombay  have  been 
Lord  Elphinstone,  Sir  George  Clark,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Sir  Seymour  FitzGerald,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Lord  Reay,  Lord  Harris,  and  Lord 
Sandhurst.  Of  these  men,  four  were  in  the  first  rank 
of  administrators  ;  the  remainder,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  were  needy  wirepullers,  discredited  poli- 
ticians, or  impecunious  young  peers  with  no  record 
behind  them,  and  no  knowledge  or  experience  which 
fitted  them  for  the  great  responsibilities  they  were  to 
undertake.  Political  jobbery  such  as  this  brings  a 
swift  punishment  on  the  country  which  tolerates  it. 

Brahman  sedition  in  the  Deccan  can  best  be  checked 
by  a  wise  and  generous  treatment  of  the  loyal 
Muhamadan  community,  which  is,  by  race  and  instinct, 
bitterly   opposed   to   Brahman    predominance.  The 
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foolish  policy  which  has  been  pursued  on  the  North- 
west frontier,  and  which  is  gradually  but  certainly 
irritating  the  Indian  Muhamadans  and  losing  their 
confidence,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  recrudescence  of 
Brahman  intrigue  ;  for  these  astute  plotters  quite  realise 
that  if  the  Government,  in  their  insane  desire  to  break 
the  spirit  of  the  frontier  Muhamadans,  make  enemies  of 
their  Indian  co-religionists,  the  chief  defence  of  the 
Government  against  Brahman  sedition  will  be  removed. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRITICISM. 

"The  Principles  of  Criticism.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Literature."  By  W.  Basil  Worsfold. 
London  :  Allen. 

BISHOP  WARBURTON  said  that  there  were  two 
things  which  every  man  thought  himself  competent 
to  do,  to  manage  a  small  farm  and  to  drive  a  whiskey. 
Had  Warburton  lived  in  our  time  he  would  probably 
have  added  a  third — to  set  up  for  a  critic.    What  the 
author  of  the  best  critical  treatise  in  the  Greek  language 
pronounced  to  be  the  final  fruit  of  long  experience,  cul- 
ture and  study,  directed  and  illumined  by  certain  natural 
qualifications,  is  now  often  represented  by  the  idle  and 
irresponsible  gossip  of  any  one  who  can  gossip  agree- 
ably.   Agreeable  gossip  and  good  criticism  are  far  from 
being  incompatible,  the  misfortune  is  that  they  should 
be  confounded  ;  but  confounded  they  are,  and  the  con- 
fusion is  the  curse  of  current  literature.     We  have 
recently  observed  with  concern  that  the  rubbish  which 
used  formerly  to  be  shot  into  novels  and  poems  is  now 
being  shot  into  criticism,  and  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  growing  impression  that  the  accomplishments  which 
qualify  young  men  for  spinning  cobwebs  in  fiction  and 
manufacturing  versicles  can,  with  a  little  management, 
serve  to  set  them  up  as  critics.    There  is  not  much  more 
difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  about  a  book  than 
there  is  in  reading  it,  and  as  criticism  in  the  hands  of 
these  fribbles  becomes  little  more  than  the  well-lathered 
expression  of  that  opinion,  the  profession  of  criticism 
is  one  in  which  it  is  delightfully  easy  to  graduate.  It 
requires  neither  learning  nor  knowledge,  neither  culture 
nor  discipline.     It  is  neither  science  nor  art ;  it  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  a  sort  of  "  lyric  inspiration."    With  prin- 
ciples, with  touchstones,  with  standards,  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.    Its  business  is  to  declaim,  to  coin 
phrases,  to  say  "  good  things."  Of  all  the  excrescences 
on  modern  literature  it  is  the  most  ridiculous,  the  most 
mischievous,  and  the  most  contemptible. 

A  writer,  therefore,  who  tries  to  recall  criticism  to  a 
sense  of  its  responsibilities  and  true  functions  deserves 
all  sympathy  and  encouragement.    It  is  refreshing  to  turn 
from  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  we  have  referred  to  suoh 
a  work  as  Mr.  Worsfold  has  given  us.    Evidently  an 
accomplished  classical  scholar  with  a  sound  and  dis- 
criminating knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
he  is  well  equipped  for  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken— "to  present  an  account  of  the  main  principles 
of  literary  criticism,"  which  he  traces  from  Plato  to 
Matthew  Arnold.    Mr.  Worsfold's  thesis  simply  stated 
is  that  criticism — and  he  deals  with  criticism  chiefly  in 
its  application  to  poetry — is  that  it  has  passed  succes- 
sively through  five  stages.    With  the  Greeks  it  con- 
cerned itself  principally  with  form.     "The  first  question 
it  asked  with  them  was  not,  as  with  us,  what  is  the 
thought,  but  what  is  the  form  ?  "    By  Addison— for  here 
Mr.   Worsfold  makes   a   prodigious  leap  over  some 
twenty  centuries — it  was  furnished  with  a  new  test, 
and  it  asked  how  does  a  given  poem  affect  the  ima- 
gination ?    By   Lessing   a   return  was  made  to  the 
formal  criticism  of  the  ancients,  but  he  adopted  also 
Addison's  criterion,  and  added  definiteness  to  it.  Victor 
Cousin  followed  in   1818  with  his   lectures,  entitled, 
"  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  et  du  Bien,"  and  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  science  by  a  complete  theory  of 
beauty  and  art,  developed  mainly  out  of  Plato.  Lastly 
came  Matthew  Arnold,  who  extended  the  realm  still 
further  by  the  addition  of  certain  other  important  touch- 
stones of  poetic  excellence.     At  the  present  time  a 
gradual  limitation  of  the   scope  of  its  rules,  and  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  scope  of  its  principles,  are  the 
tendencies    most  discernible  in  criticism.      "  An  en- 
lightened criticism    no  longer  aims  at  directing  the 
artist  by  formulating  rules  which  if  they  were  valid 


would  only  tend  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
the  fine  and  the  technical  arts.  It  allows  him  to  work 
by  whatever  methods  he  may  choose,  and  it  is  content 
to  estimate  his  merit  not  by  reference  to  his  method 
but  by  reference  to  his  achievement  as  measured  by 
principles  of  universal  validity." 

All  this  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and  has  in  it  a 
measure  of  truth,  but  like  most  generalisations  on  vast 
and  complicated  subjects   it   is  more  plausible  than 
sound.    The  stages  in  the  progress  of  criticism  are  not 
so  sharply  defined  as  Mr.  Worsfold  would  have  us 
believe.    If  Greek  criticism  were  represented  only  by 
Plato  and  the  extant  works  of  Aristotle,  English  by 
Addison  and  Matthew  Arnold,  German  by  Lessing,  and 
French  by  Victor  Cousin,  what  Mr.  Worsfold  postulates 
might,  after  a  manner,  pass  muster.     But  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  Greek  criticism  has  perished,  and  to 
the  most  important  and  remarkable  work  on  this  subject 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  the  Treatise 
on  the  Sublime,  Mr.  Worsfold  does  not  even  refer.  If 
he  had  done  so  he  would  have  seen  that  much  which  he 
appears  to  suppose  is  new  has  long  been  old.  Scat- 
tered passages  in  the  minor  Greek  critics,  in  Plutarch 
and  in  the  Scolia,  especially  if  we  add  what  is  to  be 
found  in  Roman  writers  derived  no  doubt  from  Greek 
sources,  amply  warrant  doubt  whether  after  all  it  is 
not  with  criticism  as  it  is,  to  use  Goethe's  expression, 
with  wit,  "  Alles  Gescheidte  ist  schon  gedacht  worden, 
man  muss  nur  versuchen,  es  noch  einmal  zu  denken." 
At    all   events   it    is    a    great   mistake   to  suppose 
that    Greek    criticism   in   its   application   to  poetry 
is   represented    by    Plato    and   Aristotle.    It  would 
be   almost   as   absurd    to   go   to   Plato   for  typical 
Greek   criticism   on   poetry   as   it   would  be   to  go 
to  Henry  More   or  the   Puritan   Divines  for  typical 
English  criticism.      He  approached  only  as    such  a 
philosopher  would  be  likely  to  approach  it.    He  re- 
garded art  and  letters  generally  simply  as  means  of 
educational  discipline  and  culture.     He  despised  poetry 
not  only  as  an  appeal,  and  a  perturbing  appeal,  to  the 
senses   and   the   passions,    but  as   representing  the 
shadows  of  shadows.     It  may  be  pronounced  with 
confidence   that  had  he  seriously  applied  himself  to 
literary  and  artistic  criticism'  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  subtlest  and  profoundest  critics  who  ever  lived, 
and  would  probably  have  anticipated  so  far  as  principles 
are   concerned   all  that  Mr.  Worsfold  attributes  to  I 
Addison,   to  Lessing,  and  to  Victor  Cousin ;  but  he 
was  wilful  and  fanatical.     Still  less  is  Greek  criticism 
represented  by  Aristotle.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
misleading  to  generalise  from    such  a  work  as  the 
"Poetics."    It  is  not  merely  a  fragment,  but  a  fragment 
deformed  by  desperate  corruption,  hopeless  interstices 
■  and  contemptible  interpolations.     Of  Aristotle's  critical 
writings  it  is,  moreover,  only  a  fragment.    If  it  confines 
itself,  or  practically  confines  itself,  to  formal  criticism, 
it  is  simply  because  it  was  designed  to  deal  with  that 
particular  department    of   criticism,    not  because  its 
author  supposed  that  the  chief  question  which  concerned 
criticism  was  form  ;  the  definition  of  tragedy  is  a  suf- 
ficient indication    of  this,    to    say  nothing  of  many 
occasional  remarks  both  in  this  treatise  and  in  the 
"Rhetoric."  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  derived  his  canons  from 
an  analysis  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  poetry,  but  it  is 
doing  him  great  injustice  to  say  that  he  would  make  all 
epics  Homeric,  and  all  plays  Sophoclean,  and  most 
erroneous  to  assume  that  modern  criticism  commenced 
at  this  point.    The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Worsfold  has  gone 
too  far ;   he  has  confounded  the  various  aspects  of 
criticism  with   stages  in  its  development.  Aristotle 
dealt  with  form  because  it  was  his  business  to  deal  with 
form.    Plato  approached  poetry  from  a  particular  point 
of  view,  because  it  was  from  that  particular  point  of 
view  that  it  concerned  him.    Had  Mr.  Worsfold  taken 
his  stand  in  his  review  of  ancient  criticism  on  the 
treatise  attributed  to  Longinus  he  would  have  seen  that 
what  he  so  strangely  attributes  to  Addison  had  been 
anticipated  by  Greek  critics.    So,  too,  Bacon  struck  no 
new  note  in  the  famous  passage  about  poetry  in  the 
"  Advancement  of  Learning." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the 
evolution  of  criticism  without  a  very  careful  survey  of 
the  chief  contributors  to  criticism  in  each  genera- 
tion,   and   such   a   survey    Mr.    Worsfold   has  not 
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attempted.  To  Latin  criticism  he  never  even  refers. 
About  the  Elizabethan  critics  he  is  equally  silent ; 
even  such  a  treatise  as  "Sidney's  Apology"  is  passed 
over  without  notice ;  so  are  Ben  Jonson's  admirable 
remarks.  Again,  scarcely  a  word  is  said  about  Dryden 
or  about  Dryden's  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
in  France.  The  consequence  is  that  much  is  attributed 
to  Addison  which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  him  ; 
and  Addison's  importance  as  a  critic  is  much  over- 
rated. Of  the  important  contributions  to  this  branch 
of  literature  in  England,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Germany,  which  were  made  between  the  appearance 
of  the  Abbe"  Dubos's  "  Reflexions  critiques  sur  la 
poesie  et  la  peinture"  in  1719,  and  the  lectures  of 
Coleridge  and  Schelegel  about  1812,  all  that  is  said  is 
represented  by  what  is  said  of  Lessing.  Though  a 
long  chapter  is  given  to  Matthew  Arnold,  Matthew 
Arnold's  master,  Sainte  Beuve,  is,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  not  so  much  as  named. 

Dr.  Johnson  divided  critics  into  three  classes — those 
who  know  the  rules  and  judge  by  them,  those  who 
know  no  rules  but  judge  entirely  by  natural  taste,  those 
who  know  the  rules  but  are  above  them.  This  has 
been  true  in  all  ages,  and  sufficiently  disposes  of  Mr. 
Worsfold's  hypothesis  about  the  stages  through  which 
criticism  has  passed.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  at 
certain  times  there  has  been  a  tendency,  determined  of 
course  by  the  character  of  the  particular  age,  towards 
the  predominance  of  a  particular  critical  method  and  of 
particular  points  of  view.  Further  than  this  it  would 
be  perilous  to  go.  It  has  been  the  task  of  the  present 
age  to  develop  each  of  these  methods  to  the  full,  and 
the  most  authoritative  critics  of  the  last  twenty  years 
might  easily  be  ranged  under  one  of  those  classes.  The 
soundest  and  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Worsfold's 
book  is  the  part  dealing  with  the  criticism  of  the  last 
few  years.  His  chapter  on  Matthew  Arnold  in  particular 
as  admirable,  and  his  remarks  on  the  functions  of  criti- 
cism at  the  present  time,  deduced  as  they  have  been 
from  Wordsworth,  Arnold  and  Ruskin,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive  and  interesting.  In  pointing 
out  that  criticism  should  not  confine  itself  merely  to  the 
investigation  of  technical  excellence,  and  to  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  doctrine  of  Art  for  Art's  sake,  but  should 
recognise  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  the  artist 
should  not  exercise  his  technical  skill,  he  recalls  us  to 
principles  which  it  is  well  that  criticism  should  not 
forget.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  recognise  these  limits,  and  to  lay 
most  stress  on  the  interpretation  of  the  ideal  element  in 
literature  and  art.  That  is  certainly  the  modern  note. 
We  have  expressed  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  Mr. 
Worsfold's  historical  view  of  the  evolution  of  criticism, 
but  his  book  is  full  of  good  things  and  will  amply  repay 
the  attention  of  serious  readers.  It  is  a  book  which 
does  not  deserve  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  WEBBS. 
[published  this  week.] 
*' Industrial   Democracy."     By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 

Webb.  Two  volumes.  London  :  Longmans. 
TT  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  The 
A  luck  that  follows  ability  and  energv  has  come  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
dustrial dispute  which  makes  the  subject  of  their 
magnum  opus  all  -  important  at  the  moment  of  its 
publication.  "  Industrial  Democracy"  is  one  of  those 
books  before  which  the  candid  reviewer  throws  up  the 
sponge.  When  one  of  our  cleverest  politicians  and 
most  successful  administrators  takes  to  wife  a  trained 
investigator  of  equally  conspicuous  enterprise  and 
ingenuity,  and  the  twain  devote  six  years'  time  and 
trouble,  and  a  sum  running  into  four  figures  for  special 
out-of-pocket  expenses  alone,  to  an  industrial  inquiry 
mainly  concerning  districts  in  which  it  is  easier  to  find 
an  auk  or  a  dodo  than  a  man  of  letters,  the  academician 
who  does  not  wish  to  make  himself  ridiculous  will 
frankly  leave  the  responsibility  for  nine-tenths  of  their 
report  with  its  authors,  and  admit  that  the  only  verdict 
that  can  decide  its  value  is  the  verdict  of  history.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  if  the  startling  group,  or  rather 
crowd,  of  novel  and  illuminating  conclusions  here  put 
forward  with   a   mass   of    apparently  unanswerable 


evidence,  stands  the  test  of  the  industrial  development 
of  the  next  fifty  years,  "Industrial  Democracy "  will 
be  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Let  us  make  a  dash  at  a  few  of  the  points  likely  to  be 
pounced  on  at  the  present  moment.  How,  for  instance, 
does  the  new  Webb  wisdom  bear  on  the  Engineers' 
Lock-out  ?  Very  enlighteningly  and  very  trenchantly  in- 
deed, though  we  doubt  whether  either  the  engineers  or 
their  employers  will  be  clever  or  studious  enough  to 
piece  together  the  passages  that  concern  them,  and 
construct  their  case  accordingly.  If  they  do,  they  will 
learn  many  things.  First,  that  the  authors  regard  the 
aspiration  of  the  more  extreme  section  of  the  employers 
to  demolish  Trade  Unionism  as  precisely  on  a  par,  in 
point  of  ignorance  and  unsanctified  simplicity,  with  the 
resistance  of  the  greener  sort  of  trade-unionist  to 
machinery.  Second,  that  the  employers  could  state  a 
convincing  case  on  manypoints,  not  against  Trade  Union- 
ism, but  against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 
Third,  that  the  constitution  of  the  A.S.E.,  allowing  of 
unauthorised  and  unconcerted  local  strikes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  union,  and  aiming  at  the  amalga- 
mation of  trades  which  should  be  federated  instead, 
makes  it  intolerable,  not  only  to  the  employers,  but  to 
the  other  unions,  thus  explaining  why  the  document 
which  the  employers  took  as  their  brief  at  the  late  con- 
ference was  actually  the  manifesto  of  one  of  the  most 
important  trade-unionists  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Robert 
Knight,  the  generalissimo  of  the  Boilermakers.  Fourth, 
that  the  employers  would  have  won  hands  down  if  they 
had  known  what  they  were  about,  and  not  suffered 
their  Hotspurs  to  betray  them  into  the  mere  class  folly 
of  a  London  clubman's  attack  on  Trade  Unionism. 
All  this  might  have  been  turned  to  good  account  by  the 
masters  had  it  been  put  into  their  hands  a  few  months 
ago.  But  it  is  here  associated  with  so  well  marshalled 
a  case  in  favour  of  collective  bargaining  that,  as  things 
now  stand,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  general  body  of 
trade-unionists,  who  would  undoubtedly,  and  for  good 
reasons,  have  been  by  no  means  sorry  to  see  the  A.S.E. 
get  a  sound  drubbing  on  any  issue  peculiar  to  itself, 
will  now  come  to  the  rescue.  The  same  want  of 
science  in  industrial  policy  that  led  the  employers  to 
attack  collective  bargaining  unintentionally  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  struggle  will  equally  prevent  them  from 
effectively  disclaiming  their  blunder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  appear  in  their  well-known 
character  of  Fabian  Collectivists  in  their  preference  for 
legal  enactment  before  collective  bargain,  and,  above 
all,  in  their  uncompromising  demand,  supported  by  a 
most  formidable  mass  of  illustration  and  argument,  for 
the  legal  establishment  of  a  minimum  standard  of  sub- 
sistence, including  wages  as  well  as  sanitation  and 
hours  of  labour,  in  all  industries.  In  this  connexion  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  their  adroit  con- 
trast between  the  decay  of  British  agriculture  as  an 
unregulated  industry  with  a  consequent  abjectly  low 
standard  of  wage  for  its  employees  and  of  ability  for  its 
farmer-organizers,  and  the  immense  advances  made  in 
our  factory  industries  in  direct  proportion  to  the  stress 
of  regulation  imposed  on  them  by  the  Factory  Acts, 
with  the  consequent  forcing  up  of  the  condition  of  the 
workers,  and  of  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  ability  indis- 
pensable to  a  successful  employer.  This  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  the  effective  special  pleading  in  which 
the  book  abounds  —  a  special  pleading  which  will 
probably  carry  the  verdict  of  a  heavy  majority  of  the 
national  jury  in  the  end  unless  counsel  on  the  other  side 
wake  up  very  considerably  from  their  self-satisfied 
academic  lethargy. 

Neo-Protectionists  will  find  the  lines  of  defence  for 
Free  Trade  puzzlingly  shifted.  According  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb,  foreign  competition  is  not,  as  it  is  always 
assumed  to  be,  international  competition.  Given  a 
certain  demand  for  exports  to  pay  for  imports,  the  real 
competition  is  between  the  various  English  trades  to 
decide  what  the  exports  shall  consist  of.  Thus  Lanca- 
shire cotton  competes  for  its  share  of  our  foreign  trade, 
not  with  Bombay  cotton,  b.ut  with  Cleveland  minerals, 
Northampton  boots,  Sheffield  saws,  and  matches  and 
sweated  clothes  from  Bow  and  Stepney.  In  this  com- 
petition excellence  counts  for  a  good  deal  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, cheapness  counts  for  more.  Consequently  the 
foreign  trade  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  best  and  worst 
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trades,  especially  the  worst.  Now,  it  is  contended,  all 
.  the  worst  trades  are  what  the  authors  call  "parasitic 
trades  :  "  that  is,  instead  of  paying-  their  way  by  sup- 
porting their  own  labour,  they  employ  women  living 
partly  at  the  expense  of  their  families  on  wages  earned 
by  their  fathers  in  other  trades,  which  are  thus  made 
to  subsidise  the  "parasitic  trades."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  advocate,  with  unapologetic  directness,  and  with 
a  cogency  appalling  to  the  laissez-faire  school,  the 
screwing  up  of  these  parasitic  industries  to  self-sup- 
porting point  by  an  iron  law  of  minimum,  and  are 
prompt  with  their  demonstration  that  if  such  stress  of 
regulation  screws  any  industry  out  of  existence  we 
shall  be  well  rid  of  it. 

On  the  Malthusian  problem  the  authors  do  not  mince 
matters  as  regards  its  change  of  aspect  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  the  seventies  the  population  question, 
meaning  always  the  inevitability  of  an  increase  of 
children  following  an  increase  of  wages,  was  the 
unanswerable  objection  to  all  Collectivist  schemes  of 
Social  reform.  Henry  George's  vehement  attack  on 
Mill's  statement  of  it  shows  how  important  it  seemed. 
To-day  that  attack  is  the  idlest  of  library  curiosities. 
The  population  is  at  present  deliberately  restricted  arti- 
ficially except  in  those  sections  of  the  labouring  class 
where  poverty  and  recklessness  make  even  the  least 
expensive  providential  measures  impossible.  To  old- 
fashioned  readers  the  most  disquieting  pages  in  "  Indus- 
trial Democracy  "  will  be  those  statistical  charts  which 
prove,  apparently  beyond  question,  that  an  advance  in 
wages  is  now-a-days  followed  with  the  utmost  certainty 
by  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  class 
earning  it. 

There  is  a  highly  entertaining  and  novel  chapter 
on  a  very  dry  and  hackneyed  subject :  to  wit,  the 
higgling  of  the  market.  Even  the  economists  will  be 
tickled  by  the  unexpectedness  with  which  the  familiar 
Socialist  exposition  of  the  disadvantages  at  which  the 
workman  higgles  with  the  manufacturer  is  followed  by 
a  demonstration  that  the  manufacturer  himself  is 
similarly  oppressed  by  the  wholesale  trader,  the  trader 
by  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  shopkeeper  by  the  cus- 
tomer. In  fact,  there  is  no  subject,  however  often  it 
has  been  threshed  out  academically,  on  which  the 
authors'  first-hand  investigations  and  thoroughly  con- 
crete and  contemporary  methods  have  not  led  them  to 
conclusions,  or  at  least  pregnant  observations,  which 
make  it  very  dangerous  for  the  doctrinaire  reviewer  to 
glance  at  the  heading,  skip  the  chapter,  and  jump  to 
the  conclusion. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  book  is  either 
the  most  remarkable  economic  treatise  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  or  else  the  most  plausible  of  its  pseudo- 
scientific  delusions. 

HUBERT  CRACKANTHORPE. 

"  Last  Studies."    By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.  London: 
Heinemann. 

THESE  "Last  Studies"  of  Hubert  Crackanthorpe 
contain  three  stories,  two  of  them,  "Anthony 
Garstin's  Courtship"  and  "Trevor  Perkins,"  ranking 
among  his  good,  his  characteristic  work  ;  together  with 
a  hesitating  introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  James.  The 
stories,  perhaps,  tell  us  nothing  new  about  their  author, 
though  I  seemed  to  feel  in  "Anthony  Garstin,"  when  it 
came  into  my  hands  in  the  summer  of  1896,  for  publica- 
tion in  the  "  Savoy,"  something  almost  like  a  reaching 
out  in  more  or  less  a  new  direction.  In  any  case,  they 
are  well  worth  adding  to  the  work  contained  in  those 
few,  small  books  which  are  all  that  a  writer  cut  off 
so  early  had  time  to  leave  us  ;  "  Wreckage,"  published 
in  1893,  "Sentimental  Studies,"  in  1895,  and  "Vig- 
nettes," in  1896.  A  life's  work  so  narrow  in  compass, 
so  limited,  indeed,  in  range,  may  seem  to  require  a  cer- 
tain explanation  from  those  who  consider  it  to  have 
been  of  importance.  A  few  dreary  stories,  a  few  pages  of 
impressionistic  writing  about  moods  and  landscapes, 
that  is  all  we  have  to  set  over  against  the  brilliant  pro- 
ductiveness of  such  scarcely  older  men  as  Mr.  Kipling. 
Is  there  a  place  anywhere,  we  can  imagine  many  people 
asking,  for  even  a  present  memory  of  this  young  man 
*    and  his  depressing  work  ? 

Few  have  gone  further  in  the  direction  of  bare, 


hard,  persistent  realism,  the  deliberately  unsyi  pathetic 
record  of  sordid  things  which  have  really  happened 
because  they  have  really  happened.  With  Crackan- 
thorpe there  was  always  a  revolt,  the  revolt  of  the  im- 
personal artist,  to  whom  evil  things  had  <  ertainly  no 
attraction  but  a  cold,  intellectual  one,  ag  t  those 
English  conventions  which  make  it  difficult  to  be  quite 
frank  in  English.  His  courage  was  absolute  ;  Quixotic 
on  behalf  of  an  idea.  All  his  stories  were  written  with 
the  one  intention  of  being  true  to  his  artistic  conception 
of  life,  and  with  no  more  cherished  hope  than  that  of 
vindicating  the  claims  and  possibilities  of  art,  of  re- 
moving perhaps  some  restriction,  of  at  least  making 
way  for  liberty. 

And,  in  his  measure,  he  succeeded.  When  "Wreck- 
age "  was  published,  nothing  so  audacious  had  been 
seen  in  English  prose  fiction  for  a  long  time.  And  it 
must,  I  think,  have  seemed  evident  that  this  audacity 
was  an  audacity  without  fever  (as  with  George  Egerton) 
or  special  pleading  (as  with  Sarah  Grand).  Probably, 
indeed,  the  impartiality  of  the  manner  may  have  seemed 
a  very  vice  of  vice  to  persons,  very  numerous  in  England, 
who  condone  sensuality  if  it  is  sentimental,  and  con- 
demn the  philosophic  recognition  that  evil  is  merely 
evil.  But  I  speak  of  those  who  are  really  capable  of 
forming  an  honest  and  intelligent  opinion  on  these 
matters.  To  them,  surely,  it  must  have  been  evident 
that  here  was  a  writer  of  proud  sincerity,  to  whom  any 
baseness  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  He  seemed 
to  come  forward,  saying  :  "I  am  going  to  try  to  show 
you  some  of  the  things  I  have  seen  in  life,  pitiable 
things,  in  whose  sorrows  I  have  sorrowed,  out  of 
whose  despair  I  see  no  way,  but  which  I  shall  tell  you 
as  calmly  as  I  can,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  you 
with  what  may  be  my  own  prejudices.  I  shall  draw 
no  moral  from  what  I  have  seen  ;  there  may  be  more 
morals  to  draw  than  one  ;  I  leave  you  to  do  that,  each 
for  himself.  Other  people  have  shown  you  what  they 
take  to  be  life,  and  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  the 
story  of  courtships,  ending  with  marriage,  though 
indeed  marriage  is  properly  a  beginning  and  not  an 
ending.  In  this  world  of  theirs  there  have  been 
heroical  and  pathetic  adventures,  villains  who  have 
been  very  black,  and  saints  who  have  been  very  white. 
For  myself  I  see  another  kind  of  world,  in  which  no 
one  is  quite  good  or  quite  bad,  in  which  nothing  ex- 
traordinary happens,  but  which  is  full  of  mean  troubles, 
and  sordid  cares,  and  too  heedless  and  too  passionate 
people,  and  in  which  love,  and  death,  and  pity,  and 
wrong-doing  come  and  go  under  dim  masks  and  soiling 
disguises.  Who  knows  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
'  real  life  ? '  To  each  of  us  there  appears  his  own 
image  of  the  world  ;  art  is  the  shadowing  of  that  per- 
haps illusory  image."  -I 

Such  writers  as  these  are  not  popular  writers  ;  but 
they  are  salutary.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  those 
who  have  these  stern  things  to  say  to  us  ;  they  save  us 
from  the  dominion  of  smoothness  and  the  dominion  oi 
untruth,  and  they  hinder  us  from  growing  contented 
with  our  life  or  with  our  art.  For  the  most  part,  w« 
reward  them  by  making  them  martyrs  ;  martyrs 
for  art. 

By  a  curious,  yet  easily  explicable  paradox,  it  is  th( 
impersonal  artist  who  is  most  commonly  in  revolt ;  foi 
he  has  to  fight  for  his  idea.  The  world  is  lenien 
towards  the  sinner,  even  if  he  does  not  repent  :  for  hi: 
outcry  is  the  subtlest  of  tributes  to  that  morality  o 
which  the  world  is  the  guardian,  and  which  is  th< 
guardian  of  the  conventions  of  the  world.  The  imper 
sonal  artist,  whose  only  duty  is  towards  a  higher  law 
smites  suddenly  on  the  satisfaction  of  things  as  the 
are,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  idea.  It  is  the  world' 
turn  to  cry  out,  for  here  is  a  new  assaying  of  its  accepte 
currency,  a  trying  over  again  of  its  leading  cases, 
judging  of  itself,  and  not  by  its  own  laws.  The  worl 
does  well  to  hate  abstract  ideas,  for  it  is  at  the  sound  < 
the  crying  (scarce  above  a  whisper)  of  the  voice  < 
abstract  ideas  that  the  walls  of  its  fools'  paradise  corr 
clattering  about  its  ears. 

To  say  that  Crackanthorpe's  view  of  life  was  limite< 
to  say  that  it  was  youthful  (and  both  may  with  son 
truth  be  said),  is  after  all  to  disprove  nothing  that  I  hai 
said  in  his  honour.  Force,  and  especially  directing  fore 
comes  from  limitation,  and  wisdom  has  the  folly  of  ii 
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courage  only  when  it  is  young.  There  is  a  certain  naivete-, 
even,  in  Crackanthorpe's  disregard  of  the  fair  colours 
whic  1  ■  on  the  other  and  outer  side  of  the  garment, 
just  as  1  il  as  the  seams  and  the  grey  lining.  And  the 
hard,  it  ling  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  misses 
beau-v  in  his  desire  to  come  closer  than  beauty  will  let 
men  ;ome  to  truth.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  think  the 
whole  direction  of  his  talent  not  the  best  one  ;  to  think 
that  in  following  Maupassant  he  had  mistaken  his 
leader  ;  that  the  part  of  life  which  can  be  rendered  by 
that  somewhat  dusty  method  is  not  even  the  most 
interesting  part  of  life.  After  all  has  been  said,  what 
I  call  Crackanthorpe's  heroism  remains,  a  personal 
qualitv,  which,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  led  him  to 
do  perhaps  quite  different,  perhaps  more  lasting  things. 
As  it  is,  he  has  done  something,  not  inconsiderable.  It 
is  no  slight  thing  to  have  merely  written  the  story,  in 
"  Wreckage,"  called  "A  Dead  Woman."  But,  above 
all,  he  was  of  those  who  fight  well,  who  fight  unsel- 
fishly, the  knights  errant  of  the  idea. 

Arthur  Symons. 

JOHN  HUNTER,  SURGEON. 

"John  Hunter:  Man  of  Science  and  Surgeon."  By 
Stephen  Paget.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  James 
Paget.     London  :  Unwin. 

IT  was  fitting  that  a  series  of  volumes  on  the 
"  Masters  of  Medicine  "  should  begin  with  the 
honoured  name  of  John  Hunter.  This  celebrated  ex- 
perimenter in  physiological  and  surgical  science  left 
behind  him  immortal  results  for  succeeding  generations. 
He  and  his  brother  William  became  great  men  through 
the  force  of  their  original  abilities  and  resolute 
character.  They  were  not  the  manufacture  of  schools 
or  colleges,  or  the  product  of  universities.  Had  they 
been  such,  their  genius  would  have  been  "  cribb'd, 
cabin'd,  and  confin'd,"  and  the  world  would  have  heard 
very  little  about  them. 

Extremely  characteristic  were  the  remarks  which  John 
Hunter  made  about  his  youth  in  after  life.  "When  I 
was  a  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  wanted  to  know  all  about  the 
clouds,  and  the  grasses,  and  why  the  leaves  changed 
colour  in  the  autumn  ;  I  watched  the  ants,  bees,  birds, 
tadpoles,  and  caddis-worms ;  I  pestered  people  with 
questions  about  what  nobody  knew  or  cared  anything 
about."  He  hated  his  school  books  ;  nor  did  he  see 
the  good  of  learning  even  at  Oxford.  "They  wanted 
to  make  an  old  woman  of  me,  or  that  I  should  stuff 
Latin  and  Greek  at  the  university  ;  but  these  schemes  I 
cracked  like  so  many  vermin  as  they  came  before  me." 

The  facts  of  Hunter's  life  may  be  put  into  brief 
compass.  After  some  experience  as  assistant  in  a 
dissecting-room,  he  studied  surgery  under  Cheselden, 
and  subsequently  under  Pott,  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
in  1749-50.  In  this  hospital  he  became  surgeon- 
pupil,  and  afterwards  house  surgeon,  as  well  as 
partner  with  his  brother  in  the  anatomical  school. 
Next  he  served  in  the  army  as  staff-surgeon,  but  in 
1763  returned  to  London,  and  began  the  practice  of 
surgery,  and  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  The 
Royal  Society  elected  him  a  Fellow  in  1767,  and  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  at  St.  George's  in  the  following 
year.  One  of  his  earliest  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Jenner.  Hunter  was  appointed  surgeon-extraordinary 
to  the  King  in  1776,  and  some  years  later  he  built  his 
museum  and  lecture-rooms.  In  1785  he  successfully 
essayed  his  famous  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism 
— that  of  tying  the  main  artery  high  up  above  the 
disease,  and  leaving  the  collateral  circulation  to  nourish 
the  parts  beyond  the  ligature.  This  operation  has 
saved  thousands  of  limbs  and  lives,  and  yet  it  is  one 
which  some  later  surgeons  have  been  fearful  of  at- 
tempting from  lack  of  sufficient  nerve.  Hunter  was 
awarded  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1787  ;  but  although  he  was  now  recognised  as  the  head 
of  his  profession  by  all  the  younger  surgeons,  many  of 
his  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  an  enthusiast  and 
an  innovator. 

Hunter  married  Miss  Anne  Home,  a  friend  of 
Madame  d'Arblay  and  Mrs.  Montagu.  She  had  herself 
no  slight  pretensions  to  literary  talent,  and  wrote  the  song 
"My  Mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,"  set  to  such  delight- 
ful music  by  Haydn.    She  likewise,  it  is  said,  arranged 
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the  words  for  Haydn's  "Creation,"  and  composed  a 
volume  of  poems.  The  day  before  his  marriage,  Hunter 
wrote  to  his  brother:  "To-morrow  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  at  St.  James's  Church,  I  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony.  As  that  is  a  ceremony  which  you 
are  not  particularly  fond  of,  I  will  not  make  a  point  of 
having  your  company  there."  The  distinguished  sur- 
geon must  have  been  rather  trying  as  a  husband  some- 
times, as  this  anecdote  will  serve  to  prove  : — "  On 
returning  home  late  one  evening  he  unexpectedly  found 
his  drawing-room  filled  with  musical  professors,  con- 
noisseurs, and  other  idlers  whom  Mrs.  Hunter  had 
assembled.  He  was  greatly  irritated,  and  walking 
straight  into  the  room,  addressed  the  astonished  guests 
pretty  much  in  the  following  strain  :— '  I  know  nothing 
of  this  kick-up,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  informed  of 
it  beforehand  ;  but,  as  I  am  now  returned  home  to 
study,  I  hope  the  present  company  will  retire.'"  Yet 
in  spite  of  their  diversity  of  tastes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  lived  comfortably  and  amicably  together.  After 
Hunter's  death,  in  1793,  it  was  ascertained  that  his 
museum  contained  upwards  of  10,500  specimens 
illustrative  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and' 
natural  history.  Such  a  collection  was  never  gathered 
together  by  any  other  individual  devotee  of  science,, 
and  it  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  ,£15,000, 
and  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  By 
his  observations,  experiments  and  specimens,  Hunter 
was  the  creator  of  Pathology,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
and  his  work  has  been  continued  and  extended  by  men 
like  Wilks,  Paget,  and  Lister. 

Mr.  Paget  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  in- 
teresting anecdotes  respecting  the  subject  of  his  bio- 
graphy from  Adams,  Ottley,  and  other  sources.  Two 
of  them  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

"  Dr.  Garthshore  was  quite  a  physician  of  the  old 
school,  always  well  dressed  and  exceedingly  polite,  and? 
a  great  favourite  with  the  dowagers.  He  was  intimate 
with  John  Hunter,  who  did  not,  however,  treat  him 
with  much  courtesy.  One  day  the  doctor,  on  entering 
the  dissecting-room  where  Hunter  was  at  work,  began, 
as  usual,  with  great  empressement,  '  My  d-e-a-r  John 
Hunter.'  '  My  dear  Tom  Fool,'  replied  Hunter,  look- 
ing up  and  imitating  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
astonished  doctor." 

"  One  morning,  finding  Mr.  Hunter  very  busy  in  his. 
collection,  Dr.  Garthshore  observed,  '  Ah,  John,  you 
are  always  at  work!'     'I  am,'   replied   Mr.  Hunter, 
'  and  when  I  am  dead,  you  will  not  soon  meet  with^ 
another  John  Hunter.'  " 

Hunter  worked  laboriously  almost  to  the  very  end, 
and  in  1792,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  he  would  keep 
William  Clift  writing  while  he  dictated  from  seven  to 
eleven  at  night,  and  sometimes  an  hour  or  two  later. 
Sir  Richard  Owen,  who  married  Cliffs  daughter,  has 
said,  "  My  father-in-law  has  described  to  me  the  scene 
he  often  stayed  to  witness  with  sleep-laden  eyes,  when 
the  master  could  no  longer  dictate,  and  issued  from  his 
study  on  the  ground  floor,  to  take  his  much-needed 
repose,  on  one  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  reception-nights,  with 
difficulty  stemming  the  social  stream  on  the  staircase."' 
He  bore  a  stupendous  burden  of  work,  as  Mr.  Paget 
observes.  What  Thackeray  said  of  Swift  was  true  of 
Hunter — he  "tore  through  life;"  and  the  two  men 
were  not  unlike  in  temperament  and  suffering. 

The  busy  surgeon  had  no  sympathy  with  upstarts  or 
conceited  students  who  imagined  they  could  master  the 
secrets  of  surgical  science  by  a  short  cut.  One  such 
person  having  casually  mentioned  that  he  thought  of 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy, 
Hunter  looked  up  and  drily  replied,  "  Sir,  that  is  a  bold 
undertaking  ;  I  had  thoughts  once  myself  of  doing  the 
same  thing,  but  the  difficulties  and  necessary  qualifica- 
tions were  so  great  that  I  did  not  think  myself  competent 
to  the  task  ;  but  you,  I  dare  say,  may  feel  yourself  quite 
equal  to  it."  To  the  really  earnest  student,  however, 
he  was  ever  considerate  and  helpful.  He  had  also 
quick  and  generous  sympathies  where  needed,  whether 
of  a  pecuniary  or  advisory  character. 

His  biographer  remarks  that  the  whole  output  of 
Hunter's  working  life  is  fourfold— "  literary,  surgical, 
anatomical,  physiological  and  experimental  ;  but  the 
multiplication  of  these  factors  does  not  give  the  whole 
result  of  his  work.    He  brought  surgery  into  closer 
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touch  with  science.  Contrast  him  with  Ambroise 
Pare,  a  surgeon  in  some  ways  like  him,  shrewd,  ob- 
servant, ahead  of  his  age  ;  the  achievements  of  Pare\ 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Hunter,  are  like  child's  play 
in  comparison  with  the  serious  affairs  of  men  ;  Pare' 
advanced  the  art  of  surgery,  but  Hunter  taught  the 
science  of  it." 

The  preparation  of  this  memoir  has  been  committed 
to  suitable  and  sympathetic  hands,  and  the  result  is  a 
valuable  and  incisive  sketch  of  its  great  subject. 

MISS  BLIND'S  POEMS. 

■"A  Selection   from  the  Poems  of  Mathilde  Blind." 
Edited  by  Arthur  Symons.    London  :  Unwin. 

~\T  O  one  who  has  given  attention  to  the  progress  of 
^  poetry  through  more  than  one  generation  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  singularly  ephemeral  character  of 
the  main  part  of  female  verse.  Every  year  or  two, 
some  young  woman  with  keen  emotions  and  a  delicate 
turn  of  expression  comes  into  brief  prominence  as  a 
poet  and  seems  to  be  about  to  assert  a  definite  influence. 
Sometimes  the  popularity  of  these  songstresses,  their 
apparent  individuality,  and  the  interest  they  awaken 
among  people  of  taste  is  so  considerable  that  every  one 
takes  for  granted  that  they  have  "  come  to  stay."  But 
where  are  Menella  Bute  Smedley  and  Adelaide  A. 
Proctor?  Where  the  devout  Dora  Greenwell  and 
where  the  learned  Augusta  Webster?  Who  now 
remembers  Sadie  Williams  and  Emily  Pfeiffer  and  Amy 
Levy?  Within  a  very  short  space  of  time  all  these 
have  become  the  most  shadowy  of  echoes,  and  not  one 
of  them,  praised  as  each  was  in  her  own  time,  has 
added  so  much  as  a  single  lyric  to  the  store  of  perma- 
nent English  poetry. 

We  know  not  exactly  to  what  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  female  mind  this  power  of  pleasing  for  a 
little  while  and  then  altogether  ceasing  to  please  is  due. 
It  is  not  absolutely  inevitable,  of  course,  as  the  admir- 
able and  durable  poetry  of  Elizabeth  Browning  and 
Christina  Rossetti  proves,  but  it  is  curiously  frequent. 
The  place  taken  by  women  in  the  history  of  English 
poetry  is  extremely  small  in  proportion  not  only  with 
their  sustained  interest  in  the  art  but  with  their  activity 
in  endeavouring  to  cultivate  it.  The  lady  whose  selected 
poems  come  before  us  to-day  was  conscious  of  the 
ephemeral  value  of  most  feminine  work  in  the  arts,  but 
she  was  determined  in  her  own  person  to  belie  it.  She 
was  possessed  by  a  fiery  ambition  ;  she  attempted  by 
the  cultivation  of  high  intellectual  aims  and  the  treat- 
ment of  serious  and  unusual  subjects  to  overcome  the 
fate  which  she  saw  ahead  of  most  of  her  lyrical  sisters. 
She  thought,  too,  that  much  of  their  rapid  ultimate 
failure  depended  on  the  fact  that  they  trusted  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  fond  emotions  of  youth  and  gave  neither 
time  nor  labour  to  the  art.  She,  therefore,  made  it  her 
business  to  stand  abreast  of  the  culture  of  the  hour  at 
as  many  points  as  she  could,  and  she  so  persevered 
that,  after  the  publication  of  some  seven  or  eight 
volumes  of  verse,  death  found  her,  in  her  fiftieth  year, 
still  hard  at  work  upon  poetry.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  that  Miss  Mathilde  Blind  ever  succeeded,  and 
although  she  died  scarcely  a  year  ago  the  dust  is 
beginning  to  gather  thickly  over  her  strenuous  and 
estimable  labours. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Miss  Blind  that  her  poems 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  instructed 
as  well  as  the  most  scrupulously  honest  critics  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  His  preface  to  this  little 
volume  palpitates  with  the  desire  to  be  kind,  to  be  in- 
dulgent, and  yet  to  be  true.  The  result  is  almost 
pathetic,  so  plainly  does  one  see  how  difficult  the  re- 
sponsibility has  been  to  Mr.  Symons.  No  doubt — or  else 
he  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  duty — he  was 
previously  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Miss  Blind, 
and  had  expressed  sympathy  with  them.  He  had  been 
subjected,  as  we  all  are,  to  that  beauie  de  diable  of  so 
much  feminine  verse,  that  sweetness  and  freshness 
which  deceive  critic  after  critic,  and  no  doubt,  too,  he 
set  forth  to  pluck  a  nosegay  from  Miss  Blind's  garden 
with  the  most  confident  assurance  of  an  easy,  pleasant 
task.  And  for  Miss  Blind,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  very 
foi^unate  thing  that  a  critic  so  competent  in  lyrical 
horticulture  has  taken   her  parterres   in  hand.  He 


brings  back  to  us  quite  a  brilliant  little  posy.  But  our 
imagination  strays  with  him,  and  we  smile,  very  rue- 
fully, to  think  what  a  disillusion  the  whole  adventure 
must  have  been.  This  handsome  dahlia  was  broken 
on  one  side,  this  rose  had  lost  all  its  central  petals, 
here  a  fine  specimen  was  ruined  by  a  hopeless  blemish, 
and  everywhere  the  sun  had  scorched  and  the  wind  had 
wasted  the  blossoms.  Ah,  the  difficulty  Mr.  Symons 
must  have  had  in  gathering  enough  to  fill  his  little  vase 
of  white  and  gold  ! 

There  is  suggested  by  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Symons' 
own  a  reason  for  this  sadly  rapid  passage  of  interest 
out  of  most  feminine  verse.  He  very  gently  and 
pleasantly  opines  that  Miss  Blind  "  had  confidence 
in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  first  thoughts  ;  and  her 
work  remains  a  suggestion,  rather  than  an  accomplish- 
ment, of  what  she  might  have  done."  So  does  the  work 
of  women  who  possessed,  we  must  suppose,  an  indi- 
vidual character  more  clearly  defined  than  hers — pre- 
eminently that  of  Felicia  Hemans  and  Mrs.  Norton. 
When  the  former  poetess,  at  the  end  of  a  really  affect- 
ing lyric,  in  a  hurry  to  be  finished,  closes  with  such  a 
line  as  "And  nought  beyond,  O  Earth  !"  or  when  the 
latter,  in  the  course  of  the  most  personal  and  most 
genuinely  impassioned  of  all  her  pieces,  tells  us  that 
men  "Scoffed  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide," — like 
Miss  Blind,  they  "  placed  confidence  in  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  first  thoughts,"  and  it  betrayed  them.  It 
betrays  all,  except  a  very  few  divinely  inspired  male  im- 
provisatores,  and  even  of  the  Bellmanns  and  B6rengers 
we  cannot  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  burst  of  public 
madness  has  not  been  carefully  rehearsed  in  private. 
But  the  women  are  too  emotional  to  endure  the  toil 
and  long  delay  of  art,  and  even  in  Mrs.  Browning  her- 
self we  are  forced  to  feel  that  very  often,  for  the  lack 
of  executive  care,  "  her  work  remains  a  suggestion, 
rather  than  an  accomplishment,  of  what  she  might 
have  done."  To  the  necessity  of  making  "  des  vers 
souverains  plus  fort  que  les  airains,"  the  female  breast 
seems  to  be  absolutely  impervious.  The  only  thought 
of  the  woman  poet  is  to  pour  forth  her  emotion  in  un- 
premeditated strains,  which  will  charm  their  auditors 
for  half  an  hour  at  the  utmost.  The  "  cothurne  £troit" 
of  Gautier's  famous  ode  is  a  garment  abhorrent  to  her 
mind. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Symons  has  done  well  to  give 
prominence  to  the  Egyptian  studies  of  Miss  Blind. 
"The  Tombs  of  the  Kings"  needs  only  to  be  a  little 
shorter  and  to  be  polished  here  and  there  to  be  a  very 
noble  poem  of  the  half-topographical,  half-antiquarian 
class.  "The  Moon  of  Ramadan"  is  a  curious  series  of 
lyrical  reflections  on  the  change  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  the  rule  of  the  wise  Gods  of  old  to  that  of 
Mahomet.  Miss  Blind's  songs  and  sonnets  have  the 
merits  of  elevated  thought,  consistent  imagery  and  a  cer- 
tain intensity  of  emotion.  They  are  marred  by  an  absence 
of  melody,  which  was  probably  inherent  and  the  result 
of  her  German  birth  and  parentage.  It  is  painful  to  say 
of  this  admired  and  accomplished  lady  that  she  always 
seems  a  little  way  below — sometimes  a  very  little  way 
indeed,  yet  always  below — that  mysterious  point  at 
which  verse,  whether  on  the  strength  of  its  music,  or  its 
perfect  structure,  or  what  we  vaguely  call  its  charm, 
begins  to  be  exquisite.  Miss  Blind's  figure,  in  this 
connexion  and  if  we  are  right,  becomes  almost  tragical, 
because  no  one  was  ever  more  convinced  of  inspiration 
than  she  was  or  beat  more  fiercely  against  the  brazen 
gates  of  oblivion.  Nor  will  her  name  be  forgotten  ; 
it  will  be  remembered  as  that  of  a  woman  of  high 
intellectual  gifts  and  varied  energy,  although  we  fear 
that  it  will  not  be  remembered  as  that  of  a  poet. 

BUTLER  OF  WANTAGE. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  William  John  Butler,  D.D.,  late 
Dean  of  Lincoln."    London:  Macmillan. 

THE  history  of  the  Oxford  movement,  and  of  the 
men  who  made  it,  has  lately  been  put  before  us, 
from  various  pens,  with  great  fulness.  But  there  is 
another  movement,  or  at  any  rate  another  stage  of  the 
Tractarian  development,  which  yet  awaits  its  record, 
although  its  importance  is  at  least  as  great  as,  and  its 
influence  far  wider  than,  that  of  the  original  revival. 
Tractarianism  was  literary  and  academic ;  it  was  a 
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university  school  of  thought  which  attracted  a  certain 
number  of  the  clergy  and  a  few  of  the  upper-class  laity. 
But  it  was  in  no  sense  a  popular  movement.  The 
artisans  of  the  towns,  the  labourers  of  the  villages, 
remained  untouched,  while  the  greater  part   of  the 
middle-classes  was  decidedly  hostile.    Yet  the  strength 
of  the  High  Church  school  to-day  lies  precisely  among 
those  sections  of  the  English  people  which  were  not 
reached  by  the  Oxford  men  ;  among  the  middle-classes 
and  the  poor.    Had  Tractarianism  continued  upon  its 
original  lines,  it  could  never  have  reached  the  people 
or  transformed  the  Church  of  England.    That  it  has 
been  enabled  to  do  so  is  mainly  due  to  a  body  of  men 
who  differed  in  many  respects  from  those  to  whom  they 
looked  as  pioneers  and  leaders,  but  chiefly  in  that  they 
saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  new  methods,  and  of 
turning  to  other  fields  of  activity.    These  men  of  the 
second  movement  may  be  said  to  have  done  their  work, 
for  the  most  part,  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  popularising 
the  academic   Tractarian  theology,  which  they  con- 
densed into  catechisms,  and  manuals,  and  books  of 
devotion,  pouring  them  in  cheap  forms  from  the  press 
in  a  constantly  increasing  torrent,  that  made  its  way 
into  every  corner  of  England  ;  and  secondly,  as  active 
working  parsons,  translating  the  principles  and  theories 
of  Oxford  into  practice,  and   applying  them  to  the 
problems  of  a  parish  or  a  church.    Among  the  former, 
the  names  of  Dr.  Littledale  and  Dr.  Sadler  are  typical  ; 
of  the  latter,  two  of  the  foremost  representatives  were 
Charles  Lowder  in  town,  and  William  Butler  in  the 
country.    Butler  became  successively  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester and  Dean  of  Lincoln  ;  but  the  work  of  his  life 
was  done  while  vicar  of  the  little  Berkshire  country 
town  of  which  another  Butler,  he  of  the  "Analogy," 
had  been  incumbent  in  former  years.     It  is  as  "Butler 
of  Wantage  "  that  the  Dean  will  be  best  remembered. 
He  did  for  the  south  of  England,  as  one  of  the  writers  of 
this  "life"  truly  observes,  what  Hook  did  for  the  north; 
it  may  be  added  that  he  set  the  standard  of  what  a 
working  parson  should  be,  no  less  conspicuously  than 
his  diocesan,  Samuel  Wilberforce,  created  the  modern 
ideal  of  a  working  bishop. 

Butler  would  have  been  a  remarkable  man  in  any 
walk  of  life.  The  tall  upright  figure,  the  keen  clean- 
shaven face,  the  firm  mouth  and  strong  chin,  the 
searching  eyes— the  single  eye-glass  added  to  rather 
than  took  from  their  power — the  rapid  speech  and 
movement,  the  decision  of  every  word  and  gesture,  all 
told  of  no  ordinary  personality.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
feared  ;  for  he  hated  with  a  holy  hatred  all  insincerity, 
and  exaggeration,  and  laziness.  "  How  do  you 
know  ?  "  he  would  sharply  ask,  if  an  adventurous  talker 
seemed  to  be  drawing  the  long  bow.  "Oh,  lots  of 
people  said  so."  "Lots  of  people?  Name  six!" 
Or,  when  in  early  days  he  was  complimented  by  some 
gushing  creature  upon  his  "beautiful  sermon  ! "  "  Was 
it  beautiful  ?  then  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  The 
editor  of  the  "  Life,"  by  the  way,  gives  too  few  speci- 
mens of  Butler's  incisive  talk  ;  neither  of  these 
examples,  well  known  among  Butler's  friends,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book.  The  Dean  was  one  of  the  best 
talkers  the  present  writer  has  known,  though  some- 
what apt  to  bludgeon  without  mercy  a  pretender  or  a 
fool. 

Such  a  man  was  sure  to  be  called  hard  and  even 
brutal.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  in  regard  to 
Butler.  It  is  true  that  he  never  spared  humbug,  or 
fuss,  or  self-assertion  ;  that  he  was  sometimes  hasty, 
sometimes  prejudiced,  always  dogmatic  ;  that  he  liked 
his  own  way,  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  that  he  was  masterful, 
in  short.  But  hard  or  inconsiderate  he  never  was  ;  no 
man  had  a  more  tender  heart,  or  was  capable  of  more 
full  and  delicate  sympathy  than  he.  He  expected  his 
curates  and  his  other  helpers  to  work  hard  and  to  obev 
orders  ;  and  if  they  failed  therein,  he  let  them  know  it. 
But  if,  as  he  said,  his  curates  were  always  his  best 
friends,  so  was  he,  to  the  last,  the  best  friend  of  those 
who  were,  or  had  been,  his  curates.  Wantage  was 
probably  the  best  school  for  curates  in  England  ;  men 
who  could  stand  that  bracing  moral  and  physical 
atmosphere  must  needs  be  strong,  healthy  human 
beings,  and  the  list  of  Butler's  curates  contains  the 
names  of  some  of  the  foremost  Anglican  clergymen  of 
the  last  and  the  present  generations. 


His  parochial  methods  were  notable  for  their 
thoroughness  and  their  practical  character.  He  laid 
the  greatest  stress  on  regular  house-to-house  visitation 
by  the  clergy  themselves,  not  merely  by  district  visitors 
or  deputies  of  any  kind.  He  himself  visited  the  parish 
schools  every  day,  taught  the  pupil-teachers  daily,  and 
was  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  staff  of  the  great 
network  of  schools  he  established  in  the  place.  His 
system  of  monthly  communicant  classes  was  most 
carefully  worked  out  ;  no  fewer  than  twelve  different 
classes  were  held  in  the  week  preceding  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month,  and  before  the  great  Church  festivals. 
All  these  classes  he  invariably  conducted  himself,  and 
he  made  a  special  point  of  holding  them,  not  in  a  school 
or  a  parish  room,  but  in  his  own  house.  So  with  the 
confirmation  classes,  which  were  also  his  personal  care. 
He  was  keen  on  the  health  of  the  town,  and  vigorously 
promoted  better  houses,  better  drainage,  and  an  im- 
proved water  supply.  He  started  a  penny  bank,  which 
for  many  years  he  looked  after  himself ;  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  marched  in  his 
chaplain's  uniform  in  the  front  of  the  Wantage  corps, 
delighting  in  the  annual  week  spent  with  them  in  camp. 
He  was  not  a  Ritualist,  detesting  fussiness  and  trifling  ; 
but  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  services  in  the  parish 
church,  maintaining  a  sober,  restrained  spirit  of  reve- 
rence and  devotion,  while  sparing  no  pains  to  make 
them  bright  and  attractive  ;  and,  like  Pusey,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  his  shield  over  the  men  of  the  ad- 
vanced school  when  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  treated 
with  injustice,  though  he  did  not  sympathise  with 
much  of  what  they  did.  His  model  and  counsellor  was 
Keble,  whom  he  would  quote  as  his  oracle.  It  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  strong  objection  to  a  clergyman 
smoking  that  "Mr.  Keble  never  did  it."  And  his 
right  hand,  capable,  business-like,  unobtrusive,  was  his 
wife. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  thoroughness  of  his 
exceptionally  efficient  parish  work  that  Butler  did  good 
service  to  Church  and  realm.    Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  excellent  system  of  graded  schools 
which  his  indefatigable  energy  succeeded  in  establishing 
at  Wantage.     When  he  came,  there  were  thirty-six 
children  in  the  parish  schools  ;  he  left  750.    But  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  his  life  was  the  foundation^ 
and  guidance  of  that  which  remains  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful   sisterhoods   in   the   Church  of 
England,    the  Community  of  St.   Mary,   with  head- 
quarters at  Wantage.     Butler  was  said  to  be  more 
skilful  in  dealing,  as  a  clergyman,  with  women  than  with 
men  ;  and  though  this  statement  needs  qualification,  his 
peculiar  temperament  and  gifts  rendered  him  an  almost 
ideal  warden  of  a  community  of  women.     His  sound 
common  sense,  his  extraordinary  organizing  power,  his 
practical  mind,  enabled  him  to  establish  the  community 
upon  a  firm   basis;    his   indomitable  will    carried  it 
through  opposition  and  difficulties  which  would  have 
crushed  a  smaller  man  ;  his  patience,  his  stern  repres- 
sion of  gush  and  unreality,  his  knowledge  of  character, 
enabled  him  to  surmount  the  even  greater  troubles 
and  perils  of  success.     No  less  than  thirty-four  different 
institutions,   parochial,   educational,   and  penitentiary, 
had  grown  out  of  the  sisterhood,  and  were  managed  by 
its  members,  when  Butler  died.    The  man  who  could 
conceive  and  carry  out  such  works  as  these  deserves  to 
be  remembered  with  the  highest  honour.    Many  men 
can  set  such  things  going  ;  it  is  given  to  few  to  build 
them  up   into   permanence,  and  to  fewer  yet  so  to 
breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life  that  when  the  con- 
trolling hand  is  withdrawn  they  go  steadfastly  on  their 
way,  along  the  lines   laid  down,  having  learned  tQ 
govern  and  to  guide  themselves. 

Butler's  motto  in  clerical  work  may  well  be  taken  as 
his  legacy  to  the  younger  parsons  of  to-day  :  "  Praver> 
faith,  and  grind  will  carry  most  things  through." 

We  are  not  sure  that  a  biography,  which  is  avowedly 
the  work  of  many  hands,  can  ever  be  wholly  successful 
or  can  escape  entirely  the  defects  of  patchwork  and 
scrappiness.  But  with  whatever  drawbacks,  this  book 
is  a  vivid  and  fascinating  record  of  a  manful  and 
vigorous  personality  ;  it  gives  us  the  man  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived,  and  from  no  biographer  can  the  critic  ask 
for  more,  though  he  may  be  glad  when  he  gets  more. 

"  H.  C.  S. 
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STRAY  MILITARY  PAPERS. 

"Stray  Military  Papers."    By  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  W.  L. 
Hime,  late  Royal  Artillery.    London  :  Longmans. 

"\^7"E  welcome  the  re-appearance  of  a  writer  distin- 
*  *  guished  by  deep  knowledge  on  military  subjects 
and  unusual  vigour  and  originality.  Years  ago  Colonel 
Hime,  then  but  a  subaltern,  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientific  soldiers  not  only  in  England  but  on  the 
Continent  by  his  papers  on  the  Tactics  of  Field  Artil- 
lery. Colonel  Home,  who,  alas !  did  not  survive  to 
succeed  to  the  place  in  our  Military  Councils  which  was 
waiting  for  him,  in  his  well-known  book  repeatedly 
'■quotes  Lieutenant  Hime's  opinions.  The  prize  medal 
of  the  United  Service  Institution,  won  by  him  a 
few  years  later  with  an  essay  in  which  he  advocated 
conscription,  was  another  recognition  of  his  ability. 
Then  the  general  public  heard  but  little  of  Colonel 
Hime  as  an  exponent  of  military  ideas  ;  and  now  several 
years  after  he  has  left  the  service  he  takes  up  his  pen 
once  more.  The  sight  of  his  terse,  vigorous  paragraphs 
will  delight  those  who  remember  him,  while  the  younger 
men,  who  never  knew  him,  will  marvel  at  the  know- 
ledge and  research  which  he  displays.  It  is  not  too 
imuch  to  say  that  no  other  man  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad  can  speak  with  the  same  authority  on  the 
development  of  Armies  as  we  see  them  now,  and  no 
one  can  deny  the  stern  logic  of  the  facts  he  marshals 
with  such  consummate  skill.  The  first  paper  on 
M  Infantry  Fire  Formations"  strikes  us  as  the  best,  and 
it  is  the  one  also  which  will  most  interest  the  generality 
of  readers.  We  have  never  before  seen  the  relationship 
between  precision  and  rapidity  of  fire  and  the  forma- 
tions in  which  men  are  placed  demonstrated  with  such 
mathematical  precision,  and  the  deductions  to  be 
derived  from  the  results  obtained  are  consequently 
convincing.  In  all  the  long  chain  of  argument  and 
illustration  which  leads  up  to  the  final  conclusion  not  a 
single  statement  or  fact  is  brought  forward  which  is 
not  supported  by  minute  reference  to  authors  and 
authorities.  A  formidable  array  of  foot-notes  give 
references  to  books  in  French,  German,  Italian,  in 
addition  to  those  in  our  own  tongue,  the  very  names  of 
which  are  strange  to  most  men.  Nothing  is  left  to 
conjecture,  no  pains  are  spared  to  reach  the  truth.  As 
firearms  improve  the  number  of  men  required  to  hold 
a  given  front  diminishes.  During  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  infantry  therefore  were  formed  in 
ten  ranks.  During  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  six 
■deep  was  the  formation  of  his  Swedes  ;  the  introduction 
of  an  improved  snaphance  or  "Brown  Bess"  brought 
the  number  down  to  five  and  then  to  four ;  when 
Frederick  the  Great  came  to  the  throne  he  found  three 
ranks,  and  it  was  our  Wellington  who  made  the  most 
far-reaching  innovation  of  all.  Sir  John  Moore  had 
paved  the  way  at  Shorncliffe,  but  it  was  Wellington's 
-genius  which  first  determined  to  meet  the  best  troops 
of  the  Continent  not  only  in  the  deployed  but  in  the 
two-deep  line.  The  Horse  Guards  attempted  to  throttle 
his  bold  resolution;  he  was  warned  that  "no  General 
could  manage  a  considerable  army  if  formed  and  ex- 
tended in  this  manner."  He  scoffed  at  this  pedantry, 
and  when  he  got  the  chance  of  an  independent  command 
on  active  service  broke  away  from  the  leading-strings, 
relied  on  the  courage  of  the  British  infantry,  and  by  a 
general  order,  dated  Lavos,  3  August,  1808,  directed 
that  "the  order  of  battle  is  to  be  two  deep."  Colonel 
Hime  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to  discover  this  general 
order,  one  of  the  most  momentous  ever  issued  to  our 
army,  and  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who  admire 
a  master-mind  in  war  who  in  these  latter  days  does  not 
always  get  the  credit  he  deserves.  Pithy,  strong  truths 
are  also  to  be  found  concerning  the  large,  under-officered 
company  of  the  Germans,  and  the  wholesale  admirer 
of  things  Teutonic  may  well  ponder  over  some  of  the 
facts  here  thrust  nakedly  before  the  world.  It  was  a 
British  infantryman  who  had  the  originality  and  courage 
first  to  fight  two  deep  ;  it  was  a  British  gunner  who 
invented  the  Shrapnel  shell.  We  may  feel  as  proud  of 
such  innovations  as  of  the  victories  to  which  the  first 
at  any  rate  unmistakably  led.  And  for  the  future  ? 
Colonel  Hime  says  we  must  not  only  fight  one  deep, 
but  our  men  must  become  accustomed  to  no  other 
formation.    For  convenience  he  would  retain  the  sem- 


blance of  the  two- deep  line,  but  his  battalion  thus 
drawn  up  would  stand  in  line  of  company  quarter 
columns,  the  present  rear  rank  forming  the  half- 
company  behind  the  other.  For  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  this  formation  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself.  There  too  he  may  read  of  Field  Artil- 
lery progress,  and  will  find  the  causes  of  such  progress 
demonstrated  with  the  same  convincing  logic  that 
distinguishes  the  infantry  portion  of  the  book.  The 
cavalry  officer  will  likewise  appreciate  a  first-rate  lesson 
in  applied  tactics  in  the  last  paper,  while  every  one 
interested  in  musketry  must  read  carefully  the  very 
thoughtful  paper  on  "  marking  at  rifle  matches,"  which 
comes  on  us  as  a  surprise,  wedged  in  as  it  is  between 
the  more  important  articles  on  Infantry  and  Artillery. 
The  book  is  indeed  one  to  be  read  not  only  by  officers, 
but  such  of  us  as  have  any  antiquarian  and  historical 
proclivities,  and  by  all  who  enjoy  terse,  brilliant  style 
and  vigorous  argument. 

FICTION. 

"  The  Story  of  Ab."  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Cave 
Men.  By  Stanley  Waterloo.  London  :  Black. 
1897. 

THE  prospect  of  a  story  dealing  with  prehistoric 
man  is  not  cheering  ;  but  in  this  case  the  depres- 
sion naturally  caused  by  the  sub-title  of  the  book  was 
crossed  by  a  certain  curiosity.  What  had  Mr.  Stanley 
Waterloo  found  to  attract  him  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  cave  man  ?  For  Mr.  Waterloo,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, is  the  author  of  "An  Odd  Situation,"  a  vivid, 
detailed,  well-felt  study  of  farm  life,  and  no  one  who 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  that  piece  of  work  will 
be  inclined  to  dismiss  its  author  hastily.  A  perusal  of 
Ab's  story  leaves  us  still  depressed  and  still  curious. 
Why  should  so  respectable  an  author  go  out  of  his  way 
to  be  uninteresting  ?  For  a  man  does  not  drop  into 
writing  about  cave-dwellers  without  knowing  it,  without 
asking  what  qualifications  he  has  for  the  task.  Now 
what  do  we  know  of  cave-dwellers  ?  From  their  name 
we  learn  the  great  fact  of  their  existence — they  lived  in 
caves.  They  also  knew  the  use  of  fire  ;  they  tipped 
their  weapons  with  flint  ;  the  wild  animals  were  both 
big  and  numerous.  That  is  the  extent  of  Mr.  Waterloo's 
actual  knowledge.  Of  course  we  know  more  by 
inference.  Cave-dwellers  were  human  beings,  and 
therefore  we  take  it  that  the  laws  of  their  life  were 
in  many  respects  the  same  as  ours.  Then  as  now, 
children  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women,  a  man  loved, 
had  ambitions,  struggled  with  circumstances  and  his 
fellows  for  a  dinner  and  a  wife.  A  novelist  knows  of 
such  things  by  observation  of  himself  and  the  life 
around  him,  aided,  maybe,  in  one  way  or  another,  by 
the  records  of  his  own  and  other  self-conscious  times. 
But  even  in  the  written  records  of  a  past  age,  he  will 
only  understand,  as  thoroughly  as  a  novelist  should 
understand,  such  things  as  are  not  too  unparalleled  in 
his  own  time.  He  can  only  reconstruct  the  humanity  of 
the  past  by  inference,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction 
means  a  perpetual  liability  to  drop  and  lose  points  of 
vital  human  importance,  and  exaggerate  trifling  circum- 
stances. The  author  who  hobbles  as  far  back  as  the 
prehistoric  age  deprives  himself  of  everything,  and 
drops  down  at  the  cave's  mouth  a  complete  cripple, 
with  barely  sufficient  strength  to  waggle  a  demon- 
strative finger  towards  the  cave  and  gasp  out  a  few 
negatives.  The  reconstruction  of  prehistoric  humanity 
is  one  long  process  of  simplification,  and  such  simplifi- 
cation means  negation.  The  cave  man  was  not  this, 
not  that,  and  not  the  other.  If  we  were  to  take  out 
from  "The  Story  of  Ab  "  all  the  information  that  is 
merely  negative,  there  would  be  little  left  except  the 
mammoth  which  is  a  big  elephant,  the  cave  tiger  which 
is  a  big  tiger,  and  the  cave  bear  which  is  a  big  bear. 
And  negative  information  about  the  prehistoric  man  is 
such  an  obvious  opening  for  that  deadly  thing  facetious- 
ness.  Ab's  mother  was  a  leader  of  society,  but  she  did 
not  have  cards  ;  Ab  did  not,  of  course,  go  to  a  public 
school,  he  was  not  spoiled  by  his  parents,  he  did  not 
cry,  and  as  for  cave  language,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
intelligible  to  any  professor  of  languages  in  all  the 
present  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  absence  of  all  knowledge 
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might  afford  opportunities  to  an  imagination  of  a  certain 
kind.  There  might  be  a  pretty  tale  to  tell  of  the  first 
prehistoric  dog,  an  entertaining  guess  at  the  invention 
of  the  arrow,  a  morality  about  the  first  artist.  But  the 
author  of  "An  Odd  Situation"  has  not  the  sort  of 
imagination  that  makes  entertaining  guesses,  and  so 
we  hope  that  he  has  already  returned  to  the  full  and 
familiar  life  of  his  own  times. 

"The  Missing  Million."  By  E.  Harcourt  Burrage- 
London  :  Partridge. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  much  to  answer  for,  besides 
his  own  shortcomings  of  good  grammar  and  good  taste. 
Here  we  have  the  usual  batch  of  vulgar  Englishmen, 
who  meet  with  the  usual  adventures  and  exhibit  their 
unalterable  vulgarity  in  wild  regions.  The  scene  is  laid 
on  the  Amazon,  and  tame  natives  go  through  the 
wonted  fire  and  water  in  betrayal  of  their  own  people 
for  the  sake  of  thankless  white  men,  who  have  no  claim 
upon  them.  The  matter  of  the  million,  which  had  been 
hoarded  over-carefully  by  a  miser,  is  a  mere  peg  on 
which  to  hang  dreary  adventures,  and  possesses  no  in- 
trinsic interest.  All  the  characters  are  grotesque  and 
improbable,  but  perhaps  that  of  a  highly  sensitive  and 
scrupulous  solicitor  is  the  one  who  strains  our  credulity 
most  cruelly. 

"  Prisoners  of  Conscience."    By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  Lon- 
don :  Unwin. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  vigorously 
written  and  depicting  dramatically  the  mixture  of  sturdy 
Paganism  and  literal  Christianity,  which  makes  up  the 
creed  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  man 
named  Snorro,  but  perplexing  to  read  of  a  "sub- 
character,"  a  "  fore-elder,"  "  that  withering  spaedom," 
"the  next  foy,"  &c,  without  a  glossary,  though  such 
word-pictures  as  "  the  sea  is  like  a  man  gone  out  of  his 
wits"  atone  for  much  obscurity.  Fatalism  is  strongly 
limned  throughout.  "  In  everything  Fate  rules,"  says 
one  of  the  characters,  and  the  opinion  forms  the  keynote 
of  the  book. 

"On  the  Knees  of  the  Gods/'    By  Colonel  A.  F.  P. 
Harcourt.    2  vols.    London  :  Bentley. 

The  book  is  full  of  mild  improbabilities  aud  there  is 
no  special  justification  for  the  title,  which  would  apply 
equally  well  to  almost  any  story,  true  or  fictitious, 
that  we  ever  read.  A  Portuguese  half-caste,  an  extra 
assistant-commissioner  in  India,  is  despised  and  rejected 
of  Anglo-Indian  society,  but  presently  just  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  his  charming  daughter.  Everybody  falls  in 
love  with  her,  and,  more  particularly,  Sir  Guy  Dash- 
wood,  Bart.  During  the  latter's  absence  in  England 
she  is  abducted  by  a  Rajah's  son,  but  such  are  her 
courage  and  resource  that  she  intimidates  him  into  re- 
leasing her,  and  she  eventually  marries  Sir  Guy,  who 
turns  out  to  be  her  cousin.  Her  parents  had  left  her  as 
a  child  in  the  half-caste's  care,  and  gone  away  to  die  of 
cholera,  whereupon  his  mistaken  devotion  to  her  in- 
duced him  to  pass  her  off  as  his  daughter.  There  is 
little  to  commend  about  the  story,  either  in  the  way  of 
style  or  incident,  nor  is  there  very  much  to  condemn. 

"  Sybil  Fairleigh."    By  S.  Elizabeth  Hall.    London  : 
Digby,  Long. 

"Two  ladies  met  in  a  village  street,"  are  the 
opening  words  of  "Sybil  Fairleigh,"  which  is  mainly 
made  up  of  equally  momentous  incidents,  relieved  by 
occasional  outbursts  like  the  following:  "To  a  puny 
soul,  enslaved  by  a  cowering  timidity  that  shunned  the 
direct  approach  of  danger,  and  by  a  morbid  ima- 
gination, the  father  of  unknown  fears,  the  sudden 
revelation  of  this  hideous  background  to  the  life  of  his 
betrothed,  was  like  the  scent  of  the  plague.  The 
future,  which  was  to  link  him  with  the  offspring  of  this 
coarse-minded  sot,  nay,  with  which  the  figure  of  the 
sot  himself  was  inextricably  interwoven,  that  future 
which  was  already  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  horrible 
dread,  loomed  like  a  nightmare  before  him.  Terrible 
the  ruin  wrought  by  weakness,  but  pity  the  weak  soul 
in  its  futile  agony  ! "  Finally  we  emerge  with  the 
cheerful  picture  of  a  hearse,  "drawn  between  the  trim 
flower-beds  "  of  a  pretty  villa,  and  we  are  called  upon 
to  make  the  reflection,  at  once  tremendous  and  trite, 


that,  "  untraced  forever  by  human  eye,  was  the  un- 
conscious work  of  the  man  who  had  saved  her  soul." 

In  "The  Settling  of  Bertie  Merian"  (Arrowsmith), 
by  Naranja  Amarga,  the  author  brings  an  abnormal 
number  of  people  upon  the  scene.  What  with  their 
Christian  names,  their  titles,  and  their  pet  names,  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  reading  Tolstoi  for  the  first  time. 
Towards  the  end  we  begin  to  recognise  them  under 
any  one  of  their  names,  and  even  to  faintly  remember 
their  characteristics,  but  then  comes  parting.  What 
can  be  followed  of  the  story  is  amusing  enough,  and 
occasional  characters,  such  as  the  match-making  Kitty, 
are  full  of  humour.  An  immense  amount  of  pruning 
would  make  a  presentable'  novel  of  the  book 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

IN  face  of  the  complaint  that  the  book-buyer  is  be- 
coming extinct,  and  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
degenerating  into  "Daily  Mailers  "  and  "Tit-biters," 
one  is  confronted  with  the  alarming  fact  that  the  literary 
output  for  1897  shows  an  increase  of  fourteen  hundred 
books  over  the  preceding  year.  And  this  is  despite  the 
serious  interruptions  which  curtailed  the  usual  publish- 
ing seasons.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  soul  of  the 
critic  is  dark,  and  that  "  remainders  "  and  "  waste  "  are. 
synonymous  terms. 

Mr.  James  Gairdner  is  at  present  engaged  in  seeing 
through  the  press  the  new  edition  of  his  "History  of 
Richard  III.,"  which  will  be  issued  by  the  Cambridge 
Press.  The  work,  which  has  been  long  out  of  print, 
has  been  carefully  revised,  and  the  separate  chapter  on 
Perkin  Warbeck  has  been  considerably  enlarged  by 
information  derived  from  foreign  sources.  In  its 
present  guise,  the  book  will  present  an  authoritative 
and  complete  narrative  of  that  once  mysterious  per- 
sonage. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  will  be  well  represented  in 
current  literature  this  year  :  besides  the  "  Life  of  Glad- 
stone," which  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  are  producing 
immediately,  he  is  contributing  a  volume  on  "  England's 
Nineteenth  Century  "  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  "  Stories 
of  the  Nation"  series,  and  his  "Personal  Reminis- 
cences," which  will  be  issued  later,,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 

The  first  week  of  the  New  Year  has  witnessed  the 
passing  away  of  two  notable  figures  in  the  world  o€ 
letters.  By  the  death  of  William  James  Linton  another 
link  with  the  school  of  Landor  and  Leigh  Hunt  is 
snapped.  During  a  career  of  seventy  years  this 
"clean-shaven  demagogue,"  as  Douglas  Jerrold 
dubbed  him,  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Chartist 
movement,  of  Mazzini,  and  of  Garibaldi.  He  has 
left  behind  him  several  works  in  which  his  political 
views  are  defined.  Sir  E.  A.  Bond,  the  Principal. 
Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  has  only  just  sur- 
vived the  New-year  honours,  which  he  so  deservedly 
won.  His  classifications  of  the  manuscripts  and  papyri 
in  the  national  collection  are  too  well  known  to  require 
specifying  ;  he  also  edited  the  Government  edition  of 
the  "  Speeches  of  Warren  Hastings,"  and  was  founder 
and  president  of  the  Palaeographical  Society. 

Mr.  Kent,  the  secretary  of  the  Trinity  House,  has 
been  invited  by  the  Master  and  Brethren  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Corporation,  which  dates  its  establish- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
task  of  collating  the  requisite  information  will  be  no 
light  matter,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  so 
many  of  the  records.  Still  enough  material  is  preserved 
at  Trinity  House  to  make  the  secretary's  work  compre- 
hensive in  character. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  coming  season 
will  be  the  issue  of  a  new  work  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,, 
on  the  subject  of  "  Buds  and  Stipules." 

Mr.  Edmund  Routledge  has  produced  this  week  his 
bulky  compilation  of  the  calendar  history  of  the  world 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  extensive  nature  of  "The. 
Book  of  the  Year  1897"  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  over  ten  thousand  references. 
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The  death-roll  for  last  year  includes  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  eminent  names  in  literature. 
Among  those  which  come  most  readily  to  the  memory 
are  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Hungerford,  Miss  Jean 
Ingelow,  Professors  Palgrave  and  Drummond,  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  Hutton.  In  two  cases,  at  least,  the  call  was 
sadly  premature. 

Has  Mr.  Crockett  come  to  the  tardy  conclusion  that 
the  Kailyard  is  played  out  ?  It  would  seem  so  from 
his  new  romance,  "The  Red  Axe,"  wherein  he  has 
deserted  his  native  heath  in  favour  of  the  Baltic. 

A  work  which  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  view  of 
the  present  crises  in  the  labour  market,  is  about  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons.  "  Social  Facts 
and  Forces"  is  by  Mr.  Washington  Gladden,  and  is 
divided  into  the  following  sections  :  The  Factory,  the 
Labour  Union,  the  Corporation,  the  Railway,  the 
Church.  The  author  endeavours  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  well-being  of  the  people  is  affected  by  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  our  industrial  and 
social  life. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  have  also  ready  a  volume  which 
will  appeal  to  lovers  of  Stevenson.  "Islands  of  the 
Southern  Seas "  touches  upon  Hawaii,  Samoa,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  Australia  and  Java.  There  is 
included  a  photograph  of  Father  Damien  after  he  had 
contracted  leprosy,  and  one  of  Stevenson  in  his  Pacific 
home. 

[For  This  Week's  Books  see  wage  60.) 
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NOTES. 

THE  great  Indian  Frontier  gun  of  the  "  Times,"  which 
booms  out  at  fixed  intervals,  is  a  very  ponderous 
piece  of  ordnance.  Here  we  are  at  the  fourth  dis- 
charge, and  yet  it  seems  to  make  no  impression  on  its 
object.  There  is  plenty  of  smoke  and  obscurity,  but  no 
result  is  visible  so  far.  The  object  of  the  writer  seems 
to  be,  by  marshalling  all  the  objections  to  all  the  pro- 
posals at  present  before  the  public,  to  arrive  by  elimina- 
tion at  some  solution  of  his  own.  He  proposes,  we 
should  gather,  to  prove  that  you  can  have  a  Forward 
military  policy  without  any  Forward  movement  of  the 
administration.  Mr.  Balfour's  references  to  the  subject 
this  week  follow  the  same  lines — which  were  indicated 
by  Lord  George  Hamilton  some  time  ago.  The  idea  is 
absurd.  You  cannot  take  up  military  points  in  a  wild 
country,  and  hold  them  against  all  comers,  without 
rousing  armed  opposition,  or  without  eventually  im- 
posing your  own  administration  in  some  form.  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman,  who  seems  to  be  the  model  adopted 
by  the  New  Lights,  succeeded  in  quenching  such  oppo- 
sition, not  in  avoiding  it.  He  simply  subdued  the 
tribes  who  opposed  him  in  successive  little  campaigns, 
and  then  brought  them  under  our  yoke  ;  but  he 
operated  in  a  country  far  easier  of  access  than  that 
with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  and  with  a  portion 
only  of  the  tribesmen  who  are  now  at  war. 

Mr.  Balfour's  three  postulates  do  not  help  much  to 
focus  discussion  on  the  Indian  Frontier  problem.  All 
will  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  protect  its  Indian  subjects.  It  has  done  so 
effectively  under  the  old  system,  and  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  life  among  its  own  soldiers.  Similarly  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  tribes  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  any  Government  other  than  our  own. 
That  has  been  secured  by  the  agreements  concluded 
with  the  Russian  Government  and  with  the  Amir 
of  Kabul.  But  when  Mr.  Balfour  adds,  as  a  third 
postulate,  that  we  have  guaranteed  the  Amir,  under 
certain  contingencies,  against  external  attack,  and  that 
we  cannot  carry  out  this  obligation  unless  we  hold  the 
mountain  passes  into  his  country,  he  is  drawing  too 
large  a  draft  on  public  credulity.  Every  one  nowadays 
is  perfectly  aware  that  our  aim  in  moving  forward  is 
not  so  much  to  open  the  passes  in  order  that  our  own 
troops  may  reach  Kabul  as  to  seal  the  passes  against  the 
troops  of  a  foreign  Power,  which  is  possibly  desirous  of 
marching  through  them  on  its  way  to  invade  India.  The 
Point  at  issue  is  whether,  for  the  defence  of  India,  this 
is  the  best  strategy,  all  things  considered  ;  not  whether 
it  is  a  measure  needful  for  the  defence  of  Afghanistan. 
If  that  were  our  only  object,  we  have  no  need,  for  ex- 
ample, to  occupy  Chitral.  The  Khaibar,  the  Kuram 
Valley,  and  Quetta  give  us  all,  and  more  than  all, 
we  need.    Mr.  Balfour's  rather  disingenuous  effort  to 


throw  dust  into  our  eyes  will  not  avail,  we  venture 
to  assure  him. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Stacy  Marks  robs  the  Academy  of 
one  of  those  humourists  who  enter  it  under  the  disguise 
of  a  painter.  Not  that  Mr.  Marks  had  not  the  ambition 
and  some  of  the  talents  for  design  of  another  kind,  but 
his  most  characteristic  gift  was  for  caricature,  and  one 
would  think  he  might  have  found  his  niche  most 
comfortably  with  his  contemporaries,  Keene  and  Du 
Maurier,  in  black-and-white  character  drawing.  But 
as  things  artistic  are  managed  among  us,  a  joke,  if 
painted,  is  worth  large  sums  of  money  and  Academi- 
cianship.  The  drawings  of  Charles  Keene,  unspoiled 
by  paint,  unofficial,  masterly,  may  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings  apiece. 

Another  oddity  in  the  official  representation  of  art  is 
brought  out  by  recent  discourses  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
and  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond.  Both  dealt  with  applied  arf, 
and  the  latter  laid  emphasis  on  the  claims  of  William 
Morris  to  rank  with  the  most  notable  painters  of  his 
time.  At  a  moment  when  so  many  Academicianships 
are  waiting  to  be  filled,  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
giving  effect  to  these  admirable  sentiments,  namely,  to 
allot  one  or  two  Academicianships  to  designers  like 
Messrs.  Walter  Crane,  Voysey,  Lethaby,  and  Ricketts, 
instead  of  to  second-rate  landscape  and'  figure  painters. 
The  proportion  of  painters  to  architects  and  designers 
is  ludicrous.  Mr.  Pearson,  by  the  way,  the  famous 
"restorer,"  has  left  a  gap  that  ought  to  be  filled  bv 
Mr.  Philip  Webb  or  Mr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Balfour  spoke  with  considerable  judgment  on  the 
question  of  China  at  Manchester.  In  a  mercantile  city  he 
could  not  help  putting  forward  the  mercantile  argument, 
and  his  declaration  that  England's  interest  in  the  matter 
consisted  in  keeping  the  country  open  and  in  preventing 
any  one  or  more  Powers  from  carrying  out  an  arrange- 
ment for  its  partition  has  been  received  with  universal 
favour  at  home  and  with  a  surprising  amount  of 
acquiescence  abroad.  The  mild  and  respectful  tone  of 
the  German  press  especially  is  almost  unprecedented  of 
recent  years.  France  also  is  friendly,  and  the  United 
States  quite  effusive.  The  important  point  at  the  present 
moment  is  whether  England  will  take  full  advantage  of 
her  chance  to  lend  China  the  money  she  wants.  There 
need  be  no  great  financial  risk ;  it  is  the  political  and  com- 
mercial compensations  that  must  be  chiefly  considered. 

There  are  two  courses  of  action  open  for  us 
in  China.  We  may  do  nothing,  and  follow  the 
traditional  policy  of  drift,  whilst  talking  of  the  all- 
importance  of  peace :  or  we  may  seek  compensation  for 
Kiao-Chiao  in  Chusan  and  Woosung.  It  is  on  record 
in  our  Parliamentary  Papers,  as  the  opinion  of  two  dis- 
tinguished Admirals,  that  England  needs  a  naval  base 
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to  the  north  or  Hong-Kong.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speech 
at  Manchester,  admits  the  necessity  of  a  "base  for 
possible  warlike  operations,"  so  that  we  may  suppose 
Lord  Salisbury  to  be  up  and  doing.  A  naval  base 
cannot  be  improvised  at  the  last  moment,  but  requires 
docks  and  fortifications  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  value,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

As  for  Russia  and  Germany,  we  cannot  compel  their 
withdrawal  from  Kiao-Chiao  and  Port  Arthur  by  force 
without  the  aid  of  Japan.  In  numbers,  in  tonnage, 
in  weight  of  metal,  and  in  the  total  of  guns  carried, 
the  combined  Russo-German  squadron  will  be  stronger 
than  ours  in  a  few  days.  If  we  endeavoured  to  expel  the 
intruders,  we  might  have  France  to  deal  with  into  the 
bargain,  and  our  position  would  be  decidedly  awkward. 
We  have  no  assured  command  of  the  sea  against 
two  Powers,  much  less  against  three.  But  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  England  attempting  violent  measures. 
A  commercial  nation  rarely  or  never  moves  till  it  is 
directly  attacked. 

There  is  one  lesson  in  this  whole  Chinese  crisis 
which  not  one  of  our  English  newspapers  has  yet 
drawn.  In  "high"  diplomacy  we  have  for  years  past 
been  out-manceuvred  at  every  point  in  the  Far  East  by 
Russia,  by  France,  and  last  of  all  by  Germany.  Each 
ambassador  of  ours  has  been  a  greater  failure  than  his 
predecessor.  If  we  have  at  last  scored  a  considerable 
success,  it  has  simply  been  because  Russia,  growing' 
over-confident,  struck  a  little  too  directly  at  one  of 
"Hart's  men" — Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  in  Corea.  The  counterstroke 
was  instant  and  decisive  ;  after  the  appearance  of  the 
British  fleet  at  Chemulpo  on  Christmas  Day,  and  the 
delivery  of  an  imperative  note — an  ultimatum,  in  fact — 
nominally  to  the  Corean  Government,  practically  to 
Russia,  the  victory  of  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown  over  M. 
Alexieff  was  complete.  England  now  stands  in  line 
with  Japan  in  defending  the  financial  independence  of 
Corea,  and  eighteen  months'  work  of  the  Russian  agent 
has  apparently  been  fruitless. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  like  so  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Chinese  Customs  and  Consular  service,  is  an  Irish- 
man. Born  in  the  pleasant  county  of  Armagh,  he 
graduated  with  first-class  honours  from  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and,  entirely  without  influence  or 
backing,  entered  the  Chinese  Consular  Service  (by 
examination)  as  a  "  supernumerary  interpreter."  By 
sheer  force  of  brain  and  character  he  has  worked 
himself  into  the  position  of  the  foremost  Englishman  in 
China.  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  whom  he  has  "lent" 
to  Corea  for  five  years,  graduated  from  the  same 
College,  followed  a  similar  career,  and  will  probably  in 
due  time  be  Sir  Robert's  successor  at  Peking.  Finally, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  Mr.  Jordan,  Consul-General  at 
Seoul,  who  has  so  stoutly  backed  up  Mr.  McLeavy 
Brown  and  held  his  own  against  M.  Alexieff,  comes 
from  county  Down  and  is  also  a  Belfast  graduate.  The 
examination  system  has  its  obvious  disadvantages — 
China  itself  is  a  shocking  example — but  in  this  instance 
it  has  provided  the  Empire  with  three  trusty  men  in 
time  of  need. 

Even  as  Germany,  flourishing  a  mailed  fist,  sent 
crusaders  to  China  in  order  that  the  Gospel  might  be 
spread,  the  Russian  policy,  it  seems,  proceeds  from  a 
moral  motive  scarcely  less  exalted.  Mr.  Syromiatnikov, 
member  of  a  Russian  mission  recently  returned  from 
China,  has  expounded  this  motive  in  the  "Daily  News." 
It  is  not  conquest  that  Russia  seeks.  Her  aspiration 
is  merely  to  promote  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  For 
centuries,  it  appears,  she  thought  that  the  promised 
land  of  Brotherhood  was  India  ;  "  but  since  the  Berlin 
Congress,"  says  Mr.  Syromiatnikov,  "we  have  realised 
that  we  are  essentially  an  Oriental  people,  whose  great 
mission  lies  in  the  East."  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Cossacks  might  now  have  been 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  in  India. 

The  last  news  from  Uganda  gives  no  sign  of  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  is 
now  more  disturbed  than  at  any  period  since  1890. 


There  has  been  more  fighting  apparently  between  the 
Soudanese  and  Major  Macdonald's  forces.  Mr. 
Pilkington,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Uganda 
missionaries,  and  Lieutenant  Macdonald  have  both 
been  killed.  The  final  defeat  of  the  revolted  Soudanese 
was  promised  some  time  ago  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
effected,  and  apparently  no  further  action  will  now  be 
taken  until  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  troops  from 
Mombasa.  Meanwhile  the  French  are  quietly  strength- 
ening their  hold  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  has  always  been  unfortunate  in 
his  first  judgment  of  men  and  in  his  commercial 
predictions.  Hence  his  confident  estimate  that  Rhodesia 
will  one  day  rival  the  Rand  in  gold  production  is  not 
likely  to  carry  so  much  weight  as  Mr.  Selous'  aban- 
donment of  his  former  opinion  as  to  the  metalliferous 
wealth  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stanley  proves  too  much. 
He  tells  us  that  his  own  body  is  a  very  accurate 
malariometer,  and  that  this  sensitive  instrument  has 
given  no  sign  of  the  presence  of  malaria  in  Rhodesia. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  a  better  judge 
of  the  distribution  of  gold  than  he  is  of  the  distribution 
of  malarial  haematozoa. 

The  engineering  dispute  is  to  be  prolonged,  although 
the  case  of  the  men  is  now  hopeless.  The  idea  a 
short  time  ago  was  that  the  engineers  must  in  any 
case  hold  out  till  the  opening  of  Parliament,  when 
Members  on  both  sides  would  force  a  compromise.  But 
there  were  two  points  overlooked ;  in  the  first  place  Mr. 
Ritchie  had  already  exhausted  his  powers,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  North-country  Liberal  M.P.'s  have 
shown  themselves  even  more  stiff-necked  than  the 
Tories.  It  is  hinted  that  Sir  Christopher  Furness  was 
brought  forward  at  York  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  showing  the  men  that  politics  made  no  difference 
in  this  matter.  Certainly  the  North-Eastern  Trade 
Unionists  have  supported  the  official  Liberal  candidate, 
and  thrown  over  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie. 
So  far  as  the  present  campaign  is  concerned,  the  men 
have  been  out-manceuvred  and  decisively  beaten,  and 
they  should  now  recognise  the  accomplished  fact. 

The  "Dreyfus  Case"  is  still  existing.  On  Monday 
it  was  re-opened  in  the  trial,  by  Court-martial,  of 
Major  Esterhazy.  No  evidence  of  much  importance 
was  adduced  then  ;  but  on  Tuesday,  when  the  evidence 
was  expected  to  be  important,  the  case  was  heard  "  in 
camera."  It  is  true  that  for  certain  military  offences 
a  Court-martial,  which  is  a  private  rite,  is  the  proper 
tribunal  ;  but  in  this  matter,  as  the  subject  was  of 
national  moment,  it  had  no  rationality  at  all,  and  Major 
Esterhazy  was  acquitted.  Moreover,  the  Court  allowed 
it  to  leak  out  that  each  gentleman  on  the  judgment-seat 
shook  hands  with  him  in  congratulation  on  his  acquittal. 
What  the  Court-martial  wished  to  keep  secret  is  secret 
still.  That  which  it  wanted  to  make  public,  the  dema- 
,  gogic  shaking  of  hands,  was  greeted  by  the  plaudits  of 
the  Paris  mob.  The  fact  remains  that  the*"  bordereau" 
for  which  Captain  Dreyfus  was  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  cage  did  not  seem  to  English  eyes  to  be  in 
\  the  handwriting  of  the  accused.  His  handwriting  and 
the  "bordereau"  were  reproduced  in  an  English 
journal,  and  the  slight  similarity  would  not  have  deceived 
an  English  jury  for  a  moment.  Major  Esterhazy  may 
be  innocent.  It  is  more  likely,  we  think,  that  Captain 
Dreyfus  is. 

Mr.  Balfour's  pronouncement  on  the  question  of  Irish 
Local  Government  was  surprisingly  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated, and  it  wound  up  with  a  warning — almost  a 
threat — that  has  puzzled  many  readers.  He  declared 
that  the  new  scheme  must  be  placed  on  as  broad  a 
basis  as  that  which  obtains  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
Ireland  must  be  treated  "on  an  equality"  with  the  other 
countries,  but  the  whole  control  of  local  taxation  must 
be  placed  on  "an  absolutely  popular  basis,"  on  "the 
same  broad,  free  and  uncontrolled  basis  as  that  which 
we  enjoy  here  or  in  Scotland."  And  then  he  abruptly 
added,  "If  we  find  ourselves  unable,  if  the  result  of 
Parliamentary  comment  and  criticism  should  show  that 
we  are  unable  to  grant  this  broad,  free,  popular  local 
government,  we  shall  deeply  regret  it,  but  we  shall 
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feel  that,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  ask  the  British 
taxpayer  to  spend  ^700,000  a  year  if  that  result  is  not 
to  be  attained,  and  all  the  high  hopes  which  Irishmen, 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  have  entertained  will  be 
doomed  to  disappointment." 

This  is,  of  course,  only  another  instance  of  the  "  take- 
it-or-leave-it "  kind  of  speech  with  which  Mr.  Balfour 
is  much  too  fond  of  introducing  his  Bills.  It  has  not 
proved  very  effective,  but  in  that,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  leader  of  the  House  is  almost  impervious 
to  criticism.  The  real  point  of  interest  is,  against  whom 
is  the  threat  directed?  Not  to  English  or  Scotch 
M.P.'s;  for  all  parties  are  united  in  the  desire  to  give 
the  widest  possible  local  government  to  Ireland.  Not 
to  Irish  Nationalists;  for,  much  as  some  of  them  would 
like  to  upset  the  Government,  they  have  discovered 
that  their  constituents  are  really  interested  in  and 
anxiously  looking  for  the  new  scheme.  The  danger 
lies  in  Lord  Londonderry  and  his  "  cave."  The  old 
ascendancy  party  in  Ireland  have  come  to  hate  and  dis- 
trust Mr.  Balfour  almost  as  much  as  they  formerly 
adored  him.  "We  don't  want  a  '  generous  '  measure 
of  local  government,"  cried  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kane,  the 
Boanerges  of  the  Londonderry  party,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, and  undoubtedly  some  of  the  landlords  and  Orange- 
men will  try  to  ' '  get  even  "  with  Mr.  Balfour  for  his  Land 
Bill  and  his  educational  leanings  by  putting  a  spoke  in 
his  Local  Government  Bill.  They  have  neither  power 
nor  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the 
Lords  they  may  do  mischief. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  sage  "Spectator"  sug- 
gested that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  ought  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party.  The 
statesman  was  in  gentle  accord  with  the  ladylike 
Whiggery  which  is  dear  to  our  contemporary's  heart. 
When  he  is  a  member  of  the  Government  he  damns 
with  strenuous  praise  ;  when  he  is  in  Opposition  he  is  a 
wiseacre  to  whom  Mr.  Courtney  should  be  pleased  to 
hold  the  candle.  Only,  wiseacres  in  politics  invariably 
have  no  acolyte  :  each  pundit  officiates  by  himself. 
Nevertheless,  probably  owing  to  the  stir  in  by-elections, 
Sir  Matthew,  in  addressing  his  constituents  on  Tuesday 
night,  took  a  fairly  straightforward  line.  For  his  part, 
he  could  not  perceive  that  the  Government  was  reason- 
ably expected  "to  carry  out  an  impossible  Newcastle 
Programme."  This  nobody  can  deny.  "  Nor  was  Home 
Rule  a  feasible  task."  As  Home  Rule  did  not  save  the 
Radical  Ministry,  that  saying  was  a  work  of  superero- 
gation. Who  expects  the  Tory  Party  to  "oblige  a 
few  disaffected  persons  in  Ireland?"  Perhaps  the 
disaffected  persons  will  help  themselves  to  a  Local 
Government  Act.  The  Home  Secretary  defended  the 
Truck  Act  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
These  measures  were  in  his  proper  province.  It  would 
be  to  the  general  advantage  if  it  became  a  rule  that 
a  constituency  whose  representative  happens  to  be  in 
the  Government  expected  its  member,  when  a  General 
Election  is  not  impending,  to  vindicate  his  own  depart- 
ment only. 

Conscious  that  his  own  Party  cannot  formulate  any 
programme  which  would  produce  harmony  among  its 
sects,  Lord  Kimberley  encourages  himself  to  hope  much 
from  what  the  Ministry  themselves  are  doing.  Speak- 
ing at  Wymondham  on  Wednesday  night,  he  remarked 
that  the  Liberal  Party  would  welcome  the  measure  in 
regard  to  Local  Government  in  Ireland,  because  it 
would  strengthen  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
That,  in  its  turn,  would  lead  to  the  Lords  offending  a 
body  of  opinion  large  enough  to  encourage  his  followers 
to  make  another  attack  upon  the  Upper  Chamber. 
Thus,  by-and-by,  it  was  possible  that  the  Liberal  Party 
might  be  able  to  do  some  mischief.  That  is  Lord 
Kimberley's  argument,  clarified.  Speaking  in  Man- 
chester on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Balfour  expressed  what 
the  country  is  likely  to  think  of  such  tactics.  So  long 
as  the  Liberals  lack  convictions  or  the  courage  to 
state  them  openly,  they  must  be  treated  as  mere  office- 
seekers. 

Mr.  Carvell  Williams  comes  off  second  best  in  his 
Jittle  controversy  with  Canon  Deane  in  the  correspond- 


ence columns  of  the  "Times."  We  have  always 
considered  that  the  use  made  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
the  book  known  as  "  Gace's  Catechism"  was  emi- 
nently unfair,  since  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  point 
to  a  single  school  where  this  silly  little  work  is  used. 
It  is  obviously  illegitimate,  therefore,  to  regard  it  as 
a  type  of  the  teaching  given  in  Church  schools.  Mr. 
Carvell  Williams  has  given  himself  and  his  cause  away 
— not  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Williams  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  by 
giving  the  Disestablishment  agitation  a  theological 
turn  he  has  spoilt  his  whole  case.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  that  the  Nonconformists  "seek  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Establishment  in  order  to  maintain  the 
Protestantism  of  the  nation."  Just  so  ;  not  in  order 
to  secure  "religious  equality,"  not  "to  free  the  Church 
from  the  fetters  of  State  control,"  but  to  set  up  Non- 
conformist Protestantism  in  the  place  of  Anglicanism. 
We  used  to  hear  much  of  "the  principle  of  Disestablish- 
ment," and  we  were  constantly  told  that  Liberationists 
had  no  theological  bias.  Now  at  length  we  hear  the 
truth;  the  "equality"  cant  is  played  out,  and  the  Libera- 
tionist  champion  takes  his  stand  as  a  sectarian. 

The  English  Church  Union  leaders  appear  to  be 
entering  upon  an  experiment  in  boycotting.  They 
have  exacted  a  somewhat  abject  apology  from  one  of 
their  clerical  members,  who  recently  assisted  at  the  re- 
marriage of  a  divorced  person,  as  a  condition,  it  would 
seem,  of  allowing  the  clergyman  in  question  to  remain 
on  the  roll  of  the  Union  ;  and  this  although  we  are 
assured  that  the  first  marriage  was  not  solemnised  in  a 
church.  A  resolution  will  be  brought  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council,  declaring  "that  to  sanction, 
permit,  assist  at,  or  connive  at,  any  ceremony  in  a 
church  connected  with  the  legal  union  of  a  divorced 
person  is  conduct  incompatible  with  membership  in  the 
E.C.U."  If  this  clumsily  worded  resolution  is  not 
accepted  there  is  little  doubt  that  something  in  the 
same  spirit  will  be  carried.  If  so,  the  High  Church 
Union  will  exclude  some  of  the  most  learned  and  re- 
spected of  High  Churchmen,  such  as  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  Canon  Bright. 

The  reply  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  the  English 
Bishops  of  his  Church  to  the  "  Responsio  "  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  does  not  strike  us  as  a 
very  formidable  piece  of  argument.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  reassertion  with  greater  emphasis  of  the  main  points 
of  the  Papal  Bull.  In  fact,  the  prelates  have  adopted 
the  controversial  method  of  that  pattern  of  wisdom, 
King  James  II.  He  was  wont,  it  is  said,  when  a 
proposition  of  his  had  been  conclusively  refuted,  to 
repeat  it  over  again  in  precisely  the  same  words,  but  in 
a  louder  voice,  and  so  finally  to  settle  the  matter. 

The  telegraph  has  not  informed  us  of  the  object  with 
which  a  detachment  of  Bombay  Infantry  has  been  de- 
spatched, at  short  notice,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Various 
sensational  paragraphs  in  the  papers  have  resulted  from 
this  absence  of  correct  information.  But  it  seems 
certain  that  the  detachment  is  destined  to  garrison  the 
station  of  Jask,  an  important  post  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf,  in  Persian  territory,  where  the  two  lines  of  sub- 
marine telegraph  from  Bushire  touch  land,  one  being 
continued  overland  to  Gwadur  in  Baluchistan  and  to 
Kurachi.  A  few  years  ago  this  telegraph  station  was 
leased  by  Persia  to  the  British  Government,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  Bombay  troops  was  quartered  there.  After 
some  time,  the  Persian  Government  objected  that,  the 
country  being  quiet  and  the  telegraph  safe,  there  was  no 
further  necessity  for  the  presence  of  these  troops,  and, 
the  English  authorities  agreeing,  they  were  withdrawn  : 
but  the  right  of  occupation  was  not  waived,  and  the 
barracks  were  maintained  in  good  repair.  The  recent 
murder  of  an  Englishman,  an  old  and  experienced  tele- 
graph official,  has  caused  the  dispatch  of  two  English 
gunboats  and  a  Persian  ship  of  war  to  the  port  of 
Chabbar.  The  Bombay  detachment  is  probably  intended 
to  re-occupy  the  barracks  at  Jask  (which  our  Govern- 
ment is  fully  entitled  to  do),  and  to  show  the  Persians 
that  if  they  do  not  protect  English  officers,  the  British 
Government  will  itself  perform  the  duty. 
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The  higher  agricultural  prices  of  the  past  year  have 
brought  no  comfort  to  the  unhappy  cleric  ;  for  in  spite 
of  them  the  value  of  tithe  rent-charges  has  gone  down 
to  the  lowest  point  on  record  since  the  Commutation 
Act.  An  annual  average  would  have  given  the  distressed 
parson  a  lift,  but  unfortunately  for  him  it  is  the  corn 
average  for  each  period  of  seven  years  that  regulates 
tithe.  And  so  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  on  record  ^100  of  rent-charge  is  worth 
less  than  ^70.  It  is  a  poor  solace  to  remind  him  that 
since  the  commutation  of  1836,  the  lean  years  have  been 
balanced  by  years  when  rent-charges  were  above  par. 
His  predecessor  enjoyed  many  luxurious  years  on  prices 
going  up  from  ^100  to  £112;  but  it  was  1882  when  rent- 
charges  last  touched  par  value,  and  a  new  generation 
has  come  in  since  then,  to  whom  the  talk  of  averages 
is  a  mockery  in  the  face  of  diminishing  incomes.  The 
effect  of  the  new  prices  is  to  decrease  for  this  year  the 
value  of  every  ^100  of  tithe  by  £1  lis.  yd.  "The 
submerged  Tenth  " — the  rural  clergy — have  our  heartiest 
sympathy. 

If  the  Cobden  Club  has  not  exhausted  its  mental 
energies  in  the  effort  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Lord 
Farrer's  wonderful  list  of  reasons  against  countervailing 
duties  on  beet  sugar,  we  would  commend  to  its  attention 
the  petition  to  Parliament  signed  by  8604  luckless 
British  subjects  in  Guiana  who  are  being  ruined  by 
foreign  bounties.  Unless  relief  comes  speedily,  we  are 
assured  that  the  sugar  industry  of  British  Colonies  is 
doomed.  When  the  cane-sugar  industry  is  extinct,  the 
bounties  will  disappear  :  the  countries  which  have  given 
them  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar  market  and  the 
British  consumer  will  be  at  their  mercy.  The  Cobden 
Club,  in  its  wisdom,  does  not  think  countervailing 
duties  will  help  Colonial  sugar.  The  British  Guiana 
petitioners,  who  ought  to  be  at  least  as  well  informed 
as  Lord  Farrer  on  the  point,  say  they  would,  and  ask 
that  they  may  be  imposed.  Perhaps  the  most  asto- 
nishing proposal  made  by  those  who  are  ready  to  fight 
the  bounties  in  every  way  but  the  practical,  is  that 
England  should  herself  seriously  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  beet-sugar  industry  at  home ! 

The  lawyers  are  in  high  spirits,  for  the  Hilary  sittings 
have  opened  with  a  list  of  a  length  unprecedented  of 
recent  years.  Among  the  cases,  it  may  be  noted,  are 
thirty  actions  for  libel  against  newspapers.  Without 
going  into  individual  cases  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  these  are 
purely  frivolous  and  vexatious.  Of  even  greater  in- 
terest, however,  will  be  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
session  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  showed  his  appreciation 
of  the  absurd  uses  to  which  the  law  of  libel  may  be 
put  by  practically  stopping  several  cases — three  on  one 
day,  if  we  remember  rightly — after  the  plaintiffs  opening 
statement.  It  is  understood  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
there  may  be  an  appeal  for  a  new  trial,  and  we  know 
what  the  result  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  late  Master  of 
the  Rolls  would  have  been — in  fact  it  was  so  well  known 
that  these  appeals  almost  ceased  to  be  made.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  present  distinguished  Master 
will  maintain  the  same  bold  front  as  his  predecessor, 
otherwise  all  the  good  done  by  a  vigorous  and  clear- 
sighted Chief  Justice  may  be  rendered  nugatory. 

Holborn  Conservatives  have  to  thank  a  local  faction, 
posing  as  their  representative  organization,  for  the  loss 
of  a  really  good  municipal  candidate,  who  would  have 
prevented  Holborn  from  suffering  a  total  eclipse  in  the 
County  Council.  We  regret  the  loss  of  the  Hon. 
Claude  Hay  as  a  member  of  the  County  Council,  where 
his  knowledge  of  working  -  class  questions  and  his 
political  experience  would  have  been  of  use  ;  but  we 
cannot  blame  him  for  refusing  to  be  played  with  by  a 
knot  of  vestry  politicians  who  would  not  make  up 
their  own  minds.  A  good  Tory  Democrat  (or  Tory 
Socialist)  is  wanted  on  the  County  Council,  where 
that  steadily  growing  school  of  politicians  is  hardly 
represented. 

Two  months  ago  Mr.  Frank  Wallace  Spriggs  was 
convicted   of  an   assault  upon  a  young  lady  cyclist 


near  Rhyl,  and  was  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Gran- 
tham to  five  years'  penal  servitude.  At  the  trial 
twelve  independent  witnesses  swore  that  he  was  at 
Forest  Gate,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Rhyl,  at 
the  time  the  assault  was  said  to  have  been  committed, 
and  the  only  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  his 
identification  from  a  photograph  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  police.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  summed  up  strongly  against  the  prisoner,  his 
comment  upon  the  evidence  for  the  defence  being  that  it 
was  the  most  perfect  alibi  he  had  ever  heard,  and  was 
in  fact  too  "artistic."  On  Friday  of  last  week  Mr. 
Spriggs  was  released  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
after  a  searching  investigation  into  his  case  by  the 
authorities  of  Scotland  Yard.  We  congratulate  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  on  his  prompt  reversal  of  an 
unjust  judge's  decision,  but  we  would  ask  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  what  compensation  he  proposes  to  make  to 
this  innocent  man  who  has  suffered  two  months'  im- 
prisonment through  his  misdirection  of  the  jury. 

A  number  of  papers  have  been  boasting  lately  that 
such  procedure  as  that  of  the  Dreyfus  case  in  France  is 
impossible  in  England,  but  so  long  as  judges  like  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  sit  upon  the  Bench,  the  publicity  of 
criminal  proceedings  is  no  guarantee  that  justice  will  be 
done.  One  wonders  how  many  innocent  men  on  whom 
this  judge  has  inflicted  ferocious  sentences  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  As  for  the  action  of  the  police  in  the 
case,  it  is  but  the  customary  procedure  of  the  force. 
So  long  as  the  police  authorities  consider  it  to  be  their 
sole  business  to  secure  convictions,  so  long  will  inno- 
cent men  continue  to  be  convicted.  Evidence  in  favour 
of  a  prisoner  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police  is 
continually  suppressed,  and  until  the  police  authorities 
are  made  to  realise  that  it  is  just  as  much  their  business 
to  protect  the  innocent  as  to  convict  the  guilty,  the 
police  bias  which  always  exists  against  a  prisoner  will 
lead  to  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  is  very  well  that 
Scotland  Yard,  on  pressure  from  the  Home  Office, 
should  make  a  searching  investigation  into  a  case  and 
demonstrate  the  innocence  of  a  man  who  is  already  in 
prison.  But  why  was  the  investigation  not  made  before 
he  was  convicted  ? 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  police  officers  who  execute 
the  law  should  get  into  the  habit  of  believing  themselves 
above  the  law,  when  it  is  administered  in  the  fashion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham.  Cases  continually  occur  in 
which  police  constables  are  accused  of  using  unnecessary 
violence  towards  persons  they  have  taken  into  custody, 
though  thanks  to  the  bias  of  magistrates  in  favour  of 
police  evidence,  and  hard  swearing  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  themselves,  they  are  generally  acquitted.  Police 
Constable  William  Lewis  has  not  had  the  usual  good 
fortune  of  his  fellows,  and  on  Wednesday  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Recorder  to  sixteen  months'  hard  labour 
for  assault.  We  trust  his  conviction  will  be  a  salutary 
lesson  to  the  whole  force. 

Geology  was  once  defined  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  "the 
science  of  the  what  might  have  been."  Some  American 
geologists  prefer  to  regard  it  as  the  science  of  the 
what  may  be.  Pictures  have  often  been  drawn  of  the 
destruction  of  Toronto,  and  the  devastation  of  Southern 
Ontario  and  Quebec  by  a  flood  let  loose  when  the  great 
lakes  are  emptied  owing  to  the  continued  recession  of 
the  Niagara  Falls.  Professor  G.  K.  Gilbert  now  tells 
us  that  long  before  this  disaster  is  due  Niagara  will 
have  been  destroyed  by  other  processes.  Some  slow 
changes  of  level  are  now  taking  place  over  the  whole 
lake  region.  The  eastern  outlet  will  be  closed,  and  the 
lakes  drained  by  discharging  from  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
change  in  the  river  system  will  begin  in  about  a 
thousand  years'  time.  The  evidence  adduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  in  support  of  this  prophecy  is  of  great 
interest,  although  only  his  preliminary  report  has  yet 
been  published. 

Mr.  Thiselton-Dyer  has  no  doubt  taken  a  safe 
course  by  advising  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lations prohibiting  the  importation  of  seeds  into  British 
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Centra]  Africa  from  India  and  Ceylon.  The  advantages 
)f  the  introduction  of  Indian  shade-trees  into  the 
tyassaland  coffee  plantations  were  far  smaller  than  the 
isk  of  introducing  coffee-disease  at  the  same  time. 
Suitable  native  trees  are  available  and  others  might  be 
)btained  from  the  West  Indies.  But  some  of  Mr. 
rhiselton-Dyer's  arguments  are  not  very  convincing. 

tells  us  that  "the  Germans,  by  some  unknown 
neans,  have  succeeded  in  introducing  the  disease  into 
heir  African  territories."  The  German  authorities, 
lowever,  hold  that  the  coffee  disease  which  has  done 
,0  much  damage  in  German  East  Africa  is  endemic  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  Mendl  has  retained  for  the  Opposition  the  seat 
it  Plymouth.  He  polled  more  votes  (5966)  than  have 
;ver  before  been  given  for  any  candidate  in  the  constitu- 
te)- ;  but  his  majority  over  Mr.  Guest  was  only  164. 
rhe  explanation  is  that  the  Conservative  poll  (5802)  was 
ilso  unprecedentedly  heavy.  In  any  case  the  event 
vould  not  have  had  much  significance.  Workmen  in 
he  dockyards  are  always  inclined  to  go  against  the 
)arty  in  power,  thinking  thereby  to  exact  concessions 
is  to  wages  or  hours  of  work.  Therefore,  except  when 
jarties  are  nearly  equal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
lecisions  of  dockyard  constituencies  are  only  of  per- 
ional  importance.  The  result  of  the  polling  at  York 
s  what  we  anticipated.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has 
von  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  York  is  now,  for  the  first 
ime  since  the  Reform  Bill,  represented  by  two  Con- 
iervatives.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the  exceptional 
:xcellence  of  the  Ministerial  candidate  and  to  the 
alse  position  in  which  Sir  Christopher  Furness  was 
>laced  with  regard  to  the  Engineering  dispute. 

Dr.  Ingram  is  almost  universally  believed  to  have 
>pened  his  mouth  in  song  but  once — indeed,  many 
magine  that  alarmed  at  the  vogue  attained  by  the 
'  rebelly "  ballad  he  has  since  been  careful  to  keep 
Hence,  save  within  the  peaceful  precincts  of  the 
lismal  science.  But  this  is  not  so.  On  no  very 
listant  occasion  the  fire  has  burned  again,  and  he 
las  spoken  with  his  lips.  The  tragedy  at  Majuba 
-Till  and  the  death  of  Sir  G.  Colley  drew  from  the 
ate  Archbishop  of  Dublin  a  graceful  sonnet  justifying 
by  implication  at  least)  the  war,  and  from  the  then 
legius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
l  trenchant  counterblast. 

What  with  the  rumoured  sale  of  the  Dowlais  Iron- 
vorks  to  an  American  syndicate  and  the  recent  candi- 
lature  of  Mr.  Guest  at  Plymouth,  the  Guest  family  are 
>ccupying  a  good  deal  of  public  attention  at  the  mo- 
nent.  The  wealth  of  Lord  Wimborne  is  almost  a 
iroverb  in  South  Wales,  and  his  choice  of  two  black- 
smiths as  his  "supporters"  on  his  elevation  to  the 
Peerage  proves  his  just  pride  in  the  ironworks  whence 
:ame  his  fortune.  The  Guests  have  all  of  them  married 
■veil — hence  the  social  position  they  enjoy.  A  curious 
;ale  is  told  concerning  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  perhaps 
?etter  known  as  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  a  daughter 
jf  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  and  mother  of  Lord  Wimborne. 
\t  one  of  her  dinner  parties  she  overheard  a  guest  at 
ler  table  make  the  remark,  "  He's  only  a  blacksmith." 
rhe  post  had  that  day  brought  in  the  yearly  statement 
jf  profit  upon  the  Dowlais  works.  Lady  Charlotte 
quietly  handed  this  across  the  table  to  her  guest,  saying 
she  thought  he  might  be  interested  in  the  figures  of  the 
■tlacksmith's  shop.  It  is  said  that  not  even  in  five 
igures  were  the  year's  profits  expressed. 

Sir  Robert  Meade  in  his  time  occupied  manv  posts, 
ranging  from  his  first  as  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  up  to  the  Permanent  Under-Secretaryship  for  the 
Colonies  -  the  appointment  he  resigned  last  year.  The 
son  of  one  Earl  and  the  son-in-law  of  another,  he  had 
every  advantage  in  his  favour,  and  a  clever  man  with  half 
his  chances  would  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
his  generation.  His  promotion  through  a  long  series  of 
minor  appointments  was  no  more  than  his  social  rela- 
tionships would  have  led  one  to  expect — but  he  never 
did  anything  to  excite  either  admiration  or  abuse.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  typical  Permanent  Official,  lacking  even 
sufficient  originality  to  make  a  mistake. 
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THE  COST  AND  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  OUR 
ARMY.  — III. 

HERE   is  the  balance-sheet  of  our  military  forces, 
compiled  from  the  current  estimates  and  from  the 
latest  published  returns  : 
Regular  troops  with  the  colours  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Numbers.  Cost. 

(Average  number  during  1896.) 
Great    Britain    and  j 

Channel  Islands...    80,567  V  106,408  ...^15,015,107 

Ireland    25.841  ) 

Army   reserve,    1  January, 

1897    78,182    ...  772»330 

Militia  :  Number  enrolled  at 
date  of  inspection,  1896, 
less  those  absent  without 

leave    "0,542    ...  1,641,685 

Volunteers  :      Efficients,  1 

November,  1896    229,034    ...  1,027,900 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  :  Inspec- 
tion,   1896,    less  absent 

without  leave    9>901    •••  "5>362 


Total     troops     in  United 

Kingdom    534>o67     ■  ^I8,572,384 

Militias  of  Channel  Islands 

and  Colonies    4,861    ...  44>623 

British  troops  in  Colonies  and 

Egypt.    Average,  1896  ...  38,884    ...  2,545,415 


Total  Army  Estimates,  1897-8  577,812  ... ^21, 162,422 
This  "gross  estimate"  is  reduced  by  the  deduction 
of  expected  receipts  amounting  to  three  millions,  which 
include  contributions  from  Egypt  and  the  Colonies 
towards  the  cost  of  the  British  troops  there  maintained, 
and  a  contribution  of  ,£549,000  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment towards  the  cost  of  the  British  Army  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  there  is  needless 
extravagance  accompanied  by  inevitable  inefficiency. 
There  are,  for  example,  560  officers  of  Engineers  for  the 
British  service  (exclusive  of  India).  This  is  probably 
three  times  the  proportion  of  Engineer  officers  that  any 
army  can  with  advantage  employ  at  their  proper  work. 

The  British  army  in  the  lower  ranks  has  much  the 
same  proportion  of  officers  as  other  armies.  A  battalion 
of  720  men  has  24  officers,  about  the  normal  proportion. 
(A  German  battalion  has  22  officers,  but  somewhat  fewer 
men  in  peace  than  the  British  battalion  is  supposed  to 
have.)  But  as  soon  as  battalions  are  put  together  to 
form  larger  units  the  British  army  multiplies  posts. 
The  Germans  put  three  battalions  together,  call  the  unit 
a  regiment,  and  give  its  commander  one  assistant ;  they 
put  two  regiments  together  to  form  a  brigade  (six 
battalions)  and  give  its  commander  one  assistant  ;  they 
put  two  brigades  together  to  form  a  division,  and  give 
its  commander  three  assistants.  But  what  is  the  British 
system?  Four  battalions  make  a  brigade,  and  the 
brigade  commander  needs  four  assistants  ;  two  brigades 
(eight  battalions)  make  a  division,  and  its  commander 
needs  17  assistants.  This  multiplication  of  staffs  is 
portentous.  Here  is  a  table  showing  the  latest  officially 
authorised  staff  of  a  British  army  corps  compared  with 
the  staff  with  which  in  1870  the  normal  German  army 
corps  took  the  field  and  fought  the  campaign. 

British  Army  Corps.  German  Army  Corps. 

Staff  of  Army  Corps...  34  Staff  of  Army  Corps...  24 
3  divisions  (18  each)...  54  2  divisions  (4  each)  ...  8 
6  brigades  (5  each)  ...  30       4  brigades  (2  each)  ...  8 

1 18  40 
The  two  army  corps  represent  about  the  same  force  ; 
so  that  the  British  army  needs  10  generals  and  108 
staff  officers  to  do  the  work  done  in  Germany  by  7 
generals  and  33  staff  officers.  I  should  expect  the 
German  generals  to  be  much  better  served.  These 
are  the  official  figures  for  the  imaginary  British  army 
corps  in  case  of  mobilisation  for  home  defence.  A  few 
figures  may  illustrate  the  same  point  in  the  peace 
management  of  the  British  army.  There  are  in  Great 
Britain  47  battalions  and  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
the  other  arms,  making  altogether  something  under 
80,000  men.  They  are  scattered  over  the  eleven  districts 
into  which  the  country  is  divided,  each  district  having 
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on  an  average  four  or  five  battalions  of  infantry,  one  or 
two  cavalry  regiments,  and  three  or  four  batteries.  For 
this  handful  of  troops  each  district  has  a  general  and 
twelve  staff  officers,  though  each  district  contains  also 
about  half-a-dozen  colonels  commanding  regimental 
districts,  and  every  battalion  or  other  body  of  troops 
has  its  own  commanding  officer.  The  generals'  com- 
mands in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Ireland,  cost 
between  them  £"124,000  a  year,  though  the  Aldershot 
district  is  the  only  one  containing  troops  enough  to  form 
more  than  a  single  brigade.  The  plan  of  keeping  a 
number  of  generals  for  work  that  is  not  generalship  is 
not  merely  costly  and  extravagant  ;  it  is  ruinous  to 
efficiency.  A  large  proportion  of  these  officers  are 
engaged  on  work  that  does  not  prepare  them  to  fight 
battles  or  conduct  campaigns  ;  they  are  thus,  by  no 
fault  of  their  own,  transformed  into  sham  generals. 

Every  man,  horse,  and  gun  in  the  country  is  under 
the  command  of  a  series  of  officers,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  one  of  the  district  generals.  All  the  troops  are  paid 
by  the  army  pay  department,  which  is  itself  paid  £"84,000 
a  year  for  transmitting  pay  to  106,000  men  and  87,000 
reservists.  Thus  every  part  of  the  army  at  home  is 
commanded  (several  times  over)  and  has  all  its  wants, 
including  pay,  attended  to  by  officers  and  departments 
kept  on  purpose.  But  to  manage  the  whole  there  is 
also  maintained  a  central  managing  office,  the  War 
Office,  at  a  cost  of  £352,000  a  year. 

The  following  table,  in  which  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  excluded  from  the  numbers,  but 
included  in  the  cost,  is  interesting  : — 

Number  of  men  in  the  ranks  Cost 
(average  during  1896).  (Estimates, 

At  home  In  ESyPl  and  Total  1897-8, 
At  home.     theColonies-    iotai.  p.  228). 

Cavalry      ...  11,661  ...    1,270  ...  12,931  ...  .£1,278,055 

Artillery     ...  17,021  ...    5,430  ...  22,451  ...  2,072,948 

Engineers...    5,129...    1,645...  6»774  •••  832,159 

Infantry     ...  68,054  •••  29>°95  •••  97>r49  ••■  6,000,582 


^10,183,744 

Thus,  while  the  regular  army  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies  costs  £"17,560,529,  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
batant arms  costs  only  ten-seventeenths  of  that  amount, 
the  remainder  being  required  for  subsidiary  depart- 
ments, staff,  and  general  management.  The  general 
reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  comparatively  small  cost 
in  proportion  to  numbers  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers. 
It  is  really  much  smaller  than  the  first  of  my  tables 
shows,  as  the  following  figures  prove  : — 

Numbers.  Cost. 
.  Regulars    on    the  permanent 
staff :  286"officers  and  4252 

Militia    ...<{     sergeants,  &c   ^615,505 

106,004  mihtia  officers  and  men 

(paid  only  during  training) ...  1,026,030 


Volunteers - 


Total   £"1,641,685 

Regulars    on   the  permanent 
staff :  299  officers  and  1617 

sergeants,  &c   £"379>56° 

229,024  volunteer  officers,  ser- 
geants, and  men  (all  unpaid)  648,340 


Total   £"1,027,900 

Thus,  out  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  spent  upon 
militia  and  volunteers,  about  one  million  goes  for  some 
600  officers  and  6000  sergeants  of  the  regular  army, 
employed  as  instructors,  and  by  no  means  overworked. 

Compare  the  tables  of  numbers  and  cost  given  above 
with  the  force  which  the  War  Office  really  believes  that 
it  has  at  its  command  for  war.  A  few  years  ago  the 
War  Office  published,  under  the  title  "  Mobilisation  for 
Home  Defence,"  its  scheme  for  a  European  war. 
What  became  of  the  500,000  men  shown  in  the  ac- 
counts ?  The  Militia  and  Volunteer  garrison  artillery 
disappeared  into  fortresses,  and  there  remained  the 
Regular  Army  with  the  Reserve,  twenty-four  battalions 
of  Militia,  the  Volunteer  infantry,  and  a  few  corps  of 
Volunteer  artillery.  The  War  Office  counted  each 
volunteer  as  half  a  volunteer,  thus  reducing  the  avail- 
j  able  number  to  90,000,  who  were  to  be  stationed  in 
scratch  forts  along  the  North  Downs  and  the  western 
frontier  of  Essex.  Out  of  the  army,  with  its  Reserve 
and  the  twenty-four  Militia   battalions,  were   to  be 


formed  three  army  corps  or  nine  divisions  (97,000  men) 
to  go  and  fight  the  enemy  if  and  when  the  Admiralty 
should  allow  him  to  land.  An  examination  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  reserve  men  to  join  their 
regiments  showed  that  the  War  Office  did  not  expect 
its  three  army  corps  to  be  ready  in  a  fortnight.  This 
scheme  was  invaluable — to  foreign  Governments  ;  for  it 
showed  them  conclusively  that  in  a  war  with  this 
country  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  army,  and 
that  the  only  difficulty  would  be  to  keep  the  reser\ 
ships  from  getting  out  of  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  ir 
case  by  any  accident  they  should  be  ready  during  th 
ten  days  required  to  bring  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  tc 
the  help  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 

Spenser  Wilkinson. 

THE  FRENCH  CLAIMS  ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 

A  CTING  on  the  belief  recently  expressed  by  "  Le 
Temps  "  that  the  publication  of  news  regarding 
the  French  invasion  of  the  Upper  Nile  is  of  more  use 
to  England  than  to  France,  we  published  on  4  Decembe: 
an  article  recording  the  movements  of  the  four  Frencr 
expeditions  up  to  the  end  of  July.    Our  statements  wen 
either  ignored  or  pooh-poohed  until,  shortly  afterwards 
the  publication  in  Brussels  of  an  exaggerated  accoun' 
of  a  mishap  to  part  of  Major  Marchand's  column  callec 
further  attention  to  these  expeditions,  and  provokec 
some  French  papers  to  announce  details  that  renderec 
continued  doubt  impossible.    After  ignoring  the  Frencl 
advance,  the  English  press  swung  over  to  the  othei 
extreme  of  believing  every  story  the  Paris  papers  choS' 
to  circulate,  including  some  expressly  invented  to  de 
lude  English  opinion.     Nevertheless  the  British  pres 
still  fails  to  realise  the  objects  and  character  of  th 
French  advance.     Thus  the  "Times,"  in  a  leadin; 
article  on  6  January,   dismisses   the   matter   as  th 
"planting  of  a  handful  of  white  men  with  a  couple  of  to 
steamers  on  the  Upper  Nile,"  and  declares  that  th 
French  mission  can  "  leave  no  greater  permanent  irr 
pression  behind  it  than  an  arrow  which  has  been  she 
through  the  air."    That  estimate  of  the  importance  t 
be  attached  to  the  French  occupation  of  the  Bahr-e 
Ghazl  province  may  be  mere  diplomatic  "blague."  But 
such  a  view  is  seriously  entertained  by  responsible  peopl 
in  England,  then  we  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  froi 
which  there  will  soon  be  a  very  rude  awakening.  Fc 
twelve  years  the  French  have  been  steadily  workin 
for  the   annexation  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  to  Frenc 
Central  Africa.    French  Ministries  have  come  and  gont 
French  policy  in  Europe  has  undergone  striking  change: 
but  there  has  been  no  slackening  of  the  French  n 
solve  to  annex  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl,  or  cessation  of  secre 
careful,  and  skilful  preparations.    There  has  been  no  ui 
due  haste.    For  several  years  the  French  were  contei 
with  strengthening   their   base  of  operations  on  th 
Mbomu,  and  with  keeping  spies  in  the  Nile  bash 
But  as  soon   as   the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  began  I 
serious   advance   on    Khartoum,   and    the  Russian 
had  entered  into  a  sort  of  religious  alliance  with  tl 
Abyssinians,  then  the  French  crossed  the  Nile-Con^ 
watershed  into  the  territory  they  had  so  long  watched. 

Many  English  journalists  seem  to  think  that  t\ 
French  have  put  themselves  so  hopelessly  in  the  wrorfc 
by  their  advance  that  they  will  retire,  and  abandc. 
the  fruits  of  their  twelve  years'  endeavour  whenev? 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  may  therefore  It 
useful  to  state  briefly  the  arguments  by  which  tl) 
French  Government  will  defend  the  action  of  its  agen  \ 
when  the  British  Government  calls  official  attention 
the  subject. 

The  view  that  the  French  on  the  Nile  are  trespass^ 
in  British  territory  is  based  on  the  British  contentii). 
that  the  whole  Nile  Valley  is  either  in  the  Egyptian  i 
British  spheres  of  influence.  The  latter  is  supposed  I 
extend  for  some  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  Albet 
Nyanza,  and  to  include  all  the  territory  between  tl 
Nile  and  the  French  provinces  of  the  Mbomu  ail 
Achirmi.  The  watershed  between  the  Nile  on  the  eal 
and  the  Mbomu  and  Lake  Chad  on  the  west,  is  sal 
to  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  British  sphere.  T§ 
most  emphatic  official  statement  of  the  British  positiu 
was  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House  £ 
Commons  in  March,  1895,  in  which  he  declared  tit 
if  the  French  crossed  into  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  it  woi| 
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e  an  unfriendly  act,  that  it  would  be  so  regarded  by 
togland,  and  that  this  must  be  perfectly  well  known  to 
he  French  Government. 
The  French,  however,  have  consistently  refused  to 
dmit  the  British  claim.  They  deny  that  England  has 
ny  rights  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl.  When  England 
;ased  that  district  to  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  the 
Vench  compelled  him  to  repudiate  the  lease  on  the 
round  that  they  had  prior  claims.  The  French  case 
ssts  on  two  contentions.  Firstly,  that  there  are  no 
ights  of  sovereignty  in  Africa  unless  supported  by 
ccupation,  and  that  when  the  Egyptians  withdrew 
■om  the  Soudan,  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  became  the  hinter- 
ind  of  the  French  provinces  of  the  Mbomu  and  Lake 
!had.  The  latter  contention  is  based  on  the  view  that 
ccording  to  the  hinterland  doctrine  a  European  pro- 
;ctorate  in  Africa  has  the  right  of  access  to  the 
djacent  waterways,  unless  special  circumstances  render 
;  impossible.  Therefore,  it  is  said  that  just  as  German 
outh-west  Africa  has  been  linked  to  the  Zambesi  by  the 
arrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  Chobe  river,  and  as 
le  Cameroons  have  been  continued  northward  to  Lake 
'had,  so  France  has  a  right  to  a  strip  of  territory  from 
le  French  Congo  to  the  Nile.  Further,  the  French 
oint  out  that  while  they  have  stations  close  to  the 
•ontier,  there  is  not  a  single  Englishman  within  600 
liles  of  Fashoda,  or  within  500  miles  of  the  Bahr-el- 
hazl. 

The  French  case  depends  mainly  on  the  point,  what 
Dnstitutes  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Africa?  The  French 
overnment  is  ready  to  accept  the  English  official  state- 
lents  as  to  the  principles  which  determine  those  rights. 
1  1887  the  Portuguese  Government  submitted  to  the 
ortes  a  map  in  which  all  the  Zambesi  basin,  Nyassa- 
nd,  and  Matabeleland  were  claimed  as  Portuguese, 
he  British  Government  at  once  issued  a  most  emphatic 
-otest,  which  was  published  in  1890  (Pari.  Pap.  Africa, 
o.  2,  1890).  In  that  protest  England  refused  to  re- 
)gnise  the  Portuguese  claims  to  Matabeleland  and 
yassaland  on  the  ground  "  that  it  has  now  been 
imitted  in  principle  by  all  the  parties  to  the  Act  of 
erlin  that  a  claim  of  sovereignty  in  Africa  can  only 
;  maintained  by  real  occupation  of  the  territory 
aimed."    It  further  defined  a  real  occupation  as  one 

"  sufficient  strength  to  enable  [the  occupying  Power] 

>  maintain  order,  protect  foreigners,  and  control  the 
itives." 

Rhodesia  and  Nyassaland  are  to-day  British  and  not 
ortuguese  by  virtue  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  that 
spatch.     The  French   Government  holds  in  regard 

>  the  British  claims  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  precisely  the 
ime  view  that  England  took  of  the  Portuguese  preten- 
ons  to  British  Central  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  The 
rench  Government  accepts  the  British  position  that  "  a 
aim  of  sovereignty  in  Africa  can  only  be  maintained 
f  real  occupation."    It  argues  that,  therefore,  as  there 

not  a  single  Englishman  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  pro- 
nces,  and  as  no  attempt  is  made  there  by  England  "to 
aintain  order,  protect  foreigners,  and  control  the 
itives,"  France  has  a  perfect  right  to  enter  the 
>untry  and  undertake  these  duties.    It  holds  that  what 

sauce  for  the  Portuguese  gander  is  sauce  for  the 
ritish  goose.  If  England  could  seize  Rhodesia  be- 
use  the  Portuguese  had  withdrawn  their  stations  and 
•andoned  the  region  to  the  natives,  then  France  can 
cupy  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  when  Egypt  had  abandoned  it. 
xordingly  the  French  flag  has  been  hoisted  in  the 
ihr-el-Ghazl  and  stations  built  there  by  M.  Liotard. 
Le  Temps "  now  quietly  assures  us  that  Major 
archand  cannot  have  done  anything  to  which  England 
n  object,  as  he  has  not  yet  left  territory  "over  which 
r  many  months  past  we  have  been  exercising  our 
?hts  of  sovereignty."  The  "Times"  may  laugh  at 
e  French  invasion  and  its  toy  steamers,  and  deny  that 
e  French  can  do  anything  except  a  little  geographical 
search.  But  the  French  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
tire  to  the  Mbomu  by  academic  arguments.  That  the 
rench  have  a  strong  case  was  practically  admitted  by 
,r*  Cilrzon,  who  in  his  last  speech  taunted  the  Liberals 
ith  having  allowed  our  French  rivals  to  beat  us  in  the 
ce  for  the  possession  of  the  Upper  Nile.  This  ad- 
ission  alone  ought  to  have  warned  the  British  Press 
at  the  French  can  urge  a  plausible  defence  for  their 
Ivance. 
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THE  DETERMINATION  OF  SEX. 

THE  newspaper  world  is  distracted  with  one  of  its 
periodical  scientific  excitements.  Stop-press  tele- 
grams relating  to  flying  squadrons  in  the  Far  East  or 
to  the  latest  vagaries  of  the  Imperial  William  have  been 
jostled  by  dispatches  from  the  Embryological  Institute 
at  Vienna,  and  Professor  Schenk  is  well  on  the  way  to 
be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  sex  itself.  He,  poor 
man,  is  being  waylaid  by  every  reporter  in  Europe  ;  he 
is  likely  to  be  buried  under  a  shoal  of  urgent  telegrams 
from  expectant  mothers  all  over  the  world.  The  good 
Professor,  alarmed  at  the  resounding  echoes  of  his  first 
whispers,  is  now  resolutely  silent  ;  the  complete  results 
of  his  investigations,  he  declares,  will  be  communicated 
in  due  course  to  a  scientific  society.  While  we  wait 
for  the  new  conclusions  of  the  Professor,  it  is  worth 
setting  down  something  of  what  is  already  known 
on  the  subject  of  sex  determination.  More  than 
enough  is  known  to  make  it  plain  that  the  arti- 
ficial determination  of  sex,  even  in  the  human  race, 
would  be  no  revolutionary  advance  in  science,  whatever 
it  might  be  in  society,  but  merely  the  extension  and 
special  application  of  recognised  principles. 

The  occurrence  of  sexual  reproduction  at  all  is  known 
to  be  within  the  range  of  artificial  interference.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  plants,  and  in  many  animals,  two 
modes  of  reproduction  occur.  In  asexual  or  sexless 
reproduction,  a  bud,  internal  or  external,  a  slip  or 
shoot,  a  piece  large  or  small  of  a  single  parent 
creature,  may  grow  into  a  new  individual.  Sometimes 
these  pieces  quickly  separate  from  the  parent  and  at 
once  assume  independent  existence.  Sometimes  parents 
and  buds  grow  into  a  great  compound  colony  like  the 
branching  corals,  or  forest  trees,  or  the  great  chains  of 
floating  salps.  In  sexual  reproduction,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  vital  units,  known  to  biology  as  cells, 
are  set  free  usually  from  two  parents,  but  always  from 
different  organs,  and,  fusing  together,  form  the  germ 
of  the  new  individual.  In  most  higher  animals  and 
plants  the  sexual  mode  prevails  ;  indeed,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  multicellular  creature  is,  like  Mr. 
Wells'  strange  Martians,  altogether  free  from  the  dis- 
turbing, imperious  claims  of  sex,  but  very  many 
creatures  reproduce  by  both  modes,  in  regular  or 
varied  alternation.  Medusae,  for  instance,  are  sexual 
creatures,  but  the  fertilised  eggs  which  they  discharge, 
in  most  cases,  give  rise  to  a  generation  lacking 
sexual  organs  and  reproducing  by  a  kind  of  budding. 
Many  water-fleas  and  plant-lice  reproduce  for  a  series 
of  generations  without  the  intervention  of  sex,  but  at 
occasional  intervals  a  sexual  generation  comes  into 
being.  Ferns  reproduce  by  sexless  microscopic  buds, 
and  these  buds  grow  up  into  minute  plants  with  true 
sexual  organs.  The  ordinary  growth  of  a  flowering 
plant  is  sexless  ;  the  branches  and  shoots  that  come 
from  the  parent  stem  are  potential  individuals,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  vines  propagated  by  slips,  or  potatoes 
reproduced  from  pieces  of  the  tuber,  a  long  series  of 
sexless  generations  may  be  reared.  Some  of  the 
shoots,  however,  bear  flowers,  and  the  seeds  produced 
by  pollination  of  the  ovary  are  a  generation  sprung 
from  a  true  sexual  source. 

In  these  irregular  alternations,  external  conditions 
appear  to  be  the  determining  factor,  and  by  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  the  necessary  conditions,  sexual 
organs  and  sexual  reproduction  may  be  brought  into 
existence.  Speaking  generally,  both  for  animals  and 
plants,  it  may  be  said  that  starvation  and  cold  are  the 
deciding  factors  in  producing  sex.  A  typical  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  at  any  time  upon  spirogyra,  a 
green,  thread-like  water-plant.  All  through  summer, 
while  the  water  is  warm,  and  when,  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  light,  the  chemical  process  of  food-building 
is  active,  spirogyra  reproduces  without  sex.  As  the 
days  shorten  and  the  temperature  falls,  the  budding 
activity  diminishes,  until  before  winter  it  is  replaced  by 
a  true  sexual  process.  At  any  time,  however,  during 
summer,  the  sexual  process  may  be  induced  artificially 
by  keeping  the  plant  in  a  vessel  placed  in  the  dark  and 
packed  in  ice.  Every  horticulturist  knows  that  when 
flowering  plants  are  placed  in  too  rich  a  soil,  they 
produce  not  flowering  shoots,  but  leafy  shoots,  and  a 
multitude  of  experiments  upon  plant-lice  and  water- 
fleas  give  similar  results. 
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Not  only  sexual  reproduction  itself,  but  the  determi- 
nation of  individuals  as  males  or  females,  has  been 
made  the  object  of  artificial  interference.  The  much- 
quoted  case  of  bees  is  not  really  pertinent.  It  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  production  of  drones  is  influenced 
by  external  conditions,  while  the  distinction  between 
"neuters"  and  females  is  not  really  a  sexual  distinction. 
A  neuter  is  a  female  in  which  the  sexual  organs  have 
not  reached  maturity,  and  while  the  fact  that  the  kind 
of  food  determines  the  development  of  a  female  larva 
into  queen  or  worker  is  of  the  highest  interest,  it  does 
not  bear  directly  upon  the  possibility  of  making  a  young 
embryo  turn  into  male  or  female.  Upon  this  last  ques- 
tion, most  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  relates  to  ver- 
tebrated  animals,  and  so  is  of  special  human  interest. 

The  anatomical  differences  between  vertebrate  males 
and  females  are  of  two  kinds.  First  there  are  the 
differences  between  the  actual  glands  which  produce 
male  or  female  cells,  and  general  bodily  differences 
associated  with  the  functional  activity  of  the  essential 
glands.  Secondly,  there  are  the  differences  between 
the  anatomical  structures  involved  as  accessories  in  the 
whole  process  of  reproduction.  So  far  as  these  last  are 
concerned,  vertebrate  embryos  pass  through  an  indeter- 
minate condition ;  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  of  their  development  that  the  sexual  decision  is 
made  for  them,  and  that  they  assume  maleness  or 
femaleness.  Indeed,  the  decision  sometimes  is  delayed 
until  long  after  the  young  creature  has  assumed 
independent  existence,  so  that  an  apparent  herma- 
phroditism is  a  tolerably  common  phenomenon  among 
all  vertebrate  animals.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  supposing  that  some  conditions  external  to  the 
embryo  and  capable  of  modification  may  influence  the 
choice  between  maleness  and  femaleness  in  these 
accessory  parts  of  the  reproductive  apparatus. 

There  is  more  uncertainty  relating  to  the  essential 
reproductive  glands.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  under  the  microscope,  at  an 
extremely  early  stage  of  embryonic  life,  between  glands 
which  are  going  to  produce  egg-cells  and  glands  which 
are  going  to  produce  male  cells.  Indeed,  most  em- 
bryologists  believe,  for  reasons  which  would  require 
pages  for  their  exposition,  that  the  sex  of  a  genital 
gland  is  predetermined  actually  in  the  fertilised  egg- 
cell  from  which  the  possessor  of  the  gland  sprang. 
Here  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  the  operation 
of  external  conditions,  and  the  essential  maleness  or 
femaleness  of  a  growing  embryo  would  appear  beyond 
the  reach  of  nostrums.  But  there  is  a  loophole.  In 
some  fish,  and  possibly  in  some  froglike  creatures,  a 
double  set  of  glands  exists  in  the  embryo  :  as  develop- 
ment proceeds  one  set  aborts  and  the  surviving  set  is 
male  or  female.  There  is  no  theoretical  reason  against 
supposing  that  this  primitive,  real  hermaphroditism 
extends  to  more  animals  than  has  been  supposed,  and 
there  are  cognate  facts  in  support  of  the  idea  that  some 
external  conditions  may  favour  the  development  of  the 
male  set:  that  other  conditions  make  the  male  set  abort 
and  nourish  the  female.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  is 
nothing  in  anatomical  knowledge  deliberately  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  existence  of  a  really  indeterminate  sexual 
condition  of  vertebrate  embryos,  and  there  are  some 
facs  in  its  favour. 

Lastly,  there  is  some  experimental  evidence  and  a 
great  body  of  tradition  in  support  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  determining  conditions  external  to  the  embryos. 
The  facts  are  clearest  in  the  case  of  food.  In  the 
classical  case  of  Yung's  tadpoles,  feeding  with  a  rich 
flesh  diet  resulted  in  the  production  of  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  females  ;  a  sparse,  vegetarian  diet  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  preponderance  of  males.  In  the 
case  of  sheep,  Giron  made  experiments,  with  a  similar, 
although  less  precise,  result,  and  many  breeders  hold  the 
opinion  that  a  season  with  abundant  food  results  in  the 
birth  of  a  higher  percentage  of  ewe-lambs.  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  Diising  to  show  that  after  plagues 
and  famines,  the  proportion  of  male  children  has  been 
greater;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  sufficiently  wide  statistical 
S      inquiry  has  been  instituted. 

Among  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  a  numerical  pro- 
portion is  maintained  between  males  and  females  fairly 
constant,  it  is  believed,  for  each  species,  but  differing 
rom  species  to  species.    Disturbance  of  the  proportion 


by  accident,  resulting  in  a  preponderance  of  one  sex_i 
set  right  by  a  greater  proportion  of  births  of  the  reduij 
sex,  and  the  explanation  has  been  suggested  that  a  pj 
ponderating  sex,  on  the  whole,  tends  to  produce  el 
other  sex  more  numerously.  Here  again,  the  beliefs  f 
breeders  are  strong  :  when  the  male  balance  of  a  fkk 
is  reduced  in  number  or  in  virility,  a  preponderance ifi 
male  births  is  the  result.  A  multitude  of  proverbs  im 
of  folk-lore  sayings,  in  words  too  plain  for  modern  ud 
testifies  to  the  widespread  belief  that  among  hunn 
beings,  too,  the  weaker  parent  reproduces  his  or  I 
own  sex.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell! 

P.  S.,  Thursday  morning.  —  If  the  interview  betwiQ 
Professor  Schenk  and  the  London  correspondent  of  ■ 
"New  York  World,"  as  reported  in  to-day's  "  DM 
Chronicle,"  be  substantially  accurate,  Professor  Schel 
is  in  this  matter  a  grotesque  charlatan. — P.  C.  M. 

"AN  OLD  SOULDIER  AND  NO  SCHOLLER 

TN  1818  Sir  Walter  Scott  received  (as  Lockhart V 
-L  lates)  from  his  friend  Constable  a  copy  of  the  origi  .1 
edition  of  the  curious  work  published  in  1688  by  5 
namesake  and  kinsman  Captain  Walter  Scot  of  S;- 
chells.  He  was  breakfasting  when  the  present  v* 
delivered  to  him.  "This  is  indeed,"  he  exclaimed  wh 
delight,  "  the  resurrection  of  an  old  ally  ;  "  and  he  pi. 
ceeded  to  read  aloud  the  rhymed  epistle  addressed  to  s 
own  great-great-grandfather.  Immediately  after  bre» 
fast  he  took  a  pen  and  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  oppose 
the  title-page  a  whimsical  inscription  in  the  amblio; 
doggerel  metre  affected  by  the  Captain. 

The  book  which  Sir  Walter  so  dearly  prized  beara 
quaint  title  : — 

"A  True  History  of  several  Honourable  Families  if 
the  Right  Honourable  name  of  Scot,  in  the  Shires  if 
Roxburgh  and  Selkirk,  and  others  adjacent.  Gatheid 
out  of  Ancient  Chronicles,  Histories,  and  Traditions  if 
our  Fathers.   By  Captain  Walter  Scot 

An  old  Souldier,  and  no  Scholler, 
And  one  that  can  write  nane, 
But  just  the  letters  of  his  name." 
A  copy  of  the  very  rare  editio  princeps  is  carefiy 
preserved    in   the   Duke    of   Buccleuch's   library  it 
Dalkeith  House,  and   the  Duke  has  another  copy.t 
Bowhill ;  but  the  British'Museum  possesses  merely  c 
1776  reprint.    Of  late  years  the  book  has  been  twe 
reissued,  but  even  these  copies  are  hard  to  meet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  volur:, 
which  is  full  of  interest  throughout,  is  the  prose  dei- 
catory  epistle  "To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Genen.s 
Lord,  John  Lord  Yester,  Appearand  Earl  of  Twl- 
dale;  Son  to  Jean  Countess  of  Tweddale,  who  v» 
Daughter  to  that  Valiant  Lord,  Walter  Earl  of  Bu:- 
cleugh,  Your  Honour's  worthy  Grand-Father."  lie 
author  there  states  that  his  age  is  seventy-three,  id 
that  fifty-seven  years  have  passed  since  he  went  in  16), 
being  not  full  sixteen  years  old,  under  Walter,  Earbf 
Buccleuch,  to  fight  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  a 
gentleman  born,  a  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Scot  rf 
Thirlstone,  but  he  came  of  an  impoverished  fam/. 
His  father,  Robert  Scot  of  Satchells,  who  lived  11  a 
highland  in  Esdail-Muir,  could  get  no  rent,  and  us 
unable  to  educate  his  children,  his  sole  source  af 
revenue  being  "some  bestial."  Young  Walter  Sjt 
was  put  to  attend  beasts  in  the  field,  but  "he  g/e 
them  the  short  cut  at  last  and  left  the  kine  in  the  cor" 
Abroad  and  at  home  he  remained  in  active  service  u:il 
he  was  disabled  by  old  age  and  gout ;  and  then  he  e- 
thought  him  of  writing  his  family  history.  He  ha  a 
most  retentive  memory,  and  had  collected  a  vast  deaaf 
information  ;  but  the  trouble  was  that  he  could  neit3i 
read  nor  write,  while  his  means  did  not  permit  himte 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  skilled  amanuensis.  Rolrt 
Burton  humorously  apologised  for  the  shortcoming^ 
his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  on  the  ground  thatie 
could  not  employ  a  band  of  assistants,  that  he  was  ot 
like  a  sea-captain  who  can  call  men  to  his  whistle  or 
lucky  as  Origen  to  whom  Ambrosius  allowed  sixoi 
seven  amanuenses.  But  Captain  Scot  was  undenitly 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  had  to  rely  on  the  casual  Hp 
of  schoolboys,  and  he  lived  two  or  three  miles  frot  a 
school.  Having  no  check  upon  the  youngsters  he  as 
in  a  constant  state  of  uneasiness  as  to  whether  tey 
were  taking  his  words  down  accurately  ;  for,  asae 
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lintively  remarks,  "  I  cannot  read  their  hand,  and 
;re  is  none  by  me  that  can." 

Sir  William  Fraser,  the  great  authority  on  the  history 
the  Scotch  nobility,  warns  us  (in  his  elaborate  work 
"The  Scotts  of  Buccleuch")  that  the  Captain's 
:ount  of  the  origin  and  early  generations  of  the  Scott 
nilv  is  to  be  received  with  the  utmost  caution, 
hile  serving  as  a  soldier,  young  Walter  Scot  became 
quainted  with  a  gentleman,  Lancelot  Scott,  who 
wed  him  a  folio  as  big  as  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs," 
d  informed  him  that  it  was  written  by  Michael  Scott 
;  Wizard,  adding  that 

"  it  was  never  yet  read  through 
Nor  never  will,  for  no  man  dare  it  do." 
course,  Walter  Scot  could  not  read  a  line  of  it ;  but 
;  friend  gave  him  some  of  the  information  which  the 
ok  contained  about  the  Scotts.  The  following  is  the 
>ry — which  became  a  popular  Border  tradition,  and  is 
U  believed  (according  to  Sir  William  Fraser)  by  many 
the  surname  of  Scott — of  the  origin  of  the  name 
iccleuch.  Two  young  gentlemen  of  Galloway,  John 
d  Walter  Scott,  left  their  native  country  in  conse- 
ence  of  a  feud,  and  wandered  to  Rankilburn  in  Ettrick 
>rest,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
eper,  who,  observing  their  skill  in  forestry,  took 
em  into  his  service.  As  King  Kenneth  the  Third 
is  one  day  hunting  in  Ettrick,  John  Scott  joined  in  the 
ase  near  Carra  Cross.  At  Rankilburn  the  buck, 
ought  to  bay,  turned  on  the  hounds,  whereupon  John 
ott  seized  him  by  the  horns,— 

"  Alive  he  cast  him  on  his  back, 
Or  any  man  came  there, 
And  to  the  Carra  Cross  did  trot, 
Against  the  hill  a  mile  or  mair." 
le  King,  to  mark  his  admiration  of  this  deed  of 
ring,  made  him  Ranger  of  the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  and 
ve  him  the  lands  of  Buccleuch  : — 

"  And  for  the  buck  thou  stoutly  brought 
To  us  up  that  steep  heugh, 
Thy  designation  ever  shall 

Be  John  Scott  in  Bucksleugh/' 
'hen  John  told  the  King  he  had  a  brother  Wat, — 
"  Ve  are  very  well  met  then,  said  the  King  ; 
He  shall  be  English  and  ye  are  Scot, 
At  Bellenden  let  him  remain 
Fast  by  the  Forest  side." 
r  \YTilliam  Fraser,  needless  to  say,  demolishes  the 
fend :  he  even  doubts  whether  the  Wizard's  folio  ever 
isted. 

Captain  Scot  was  not  one  of  your  orderly,  methodical 
roniclers.  His  narrative  is  a  rigmarolish,  skimble- 
amble,  rhapsodical  performance,  fit  to  pair  off  with 
hn  Dunton's  "  Don  Kainophilus."  Sometimes  the 
ror poeticus  seizes  him  violently, — 
"  O  for  a  quill  of  that  Arabian  wing 

That's  hatched  in  embers  of  some  kindled  fire  !  " 
is  not  always  easy  on  these  occasions  to  see  what  he 
juld  be  at ;  at  times  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  that 
e  young  amanuensis  got  "mixed,"  or  indulged  in 
me  rhodomontade  on  his  own  account.  In  his 
oments  of  cooler  reflection  the  old  soldier  confessed 
at  he  was  overweighted  by  the  burthen  of  his 
erne, — 

"  O  know  this  task  is  fit  for  learned  men, 
For  Homer,  Ovid,  or  for  Virgil's  pen, 
Boldly  to  write  true  honour's  worthiness." 
•metimes,  but  not  often,  he  finds  verse  too  fatiguing, 
d  stoops  to  prose, — 
"  And  now  my  versing  muse  finds  some  repose, 
And  while  she  sleeps  I'll  spout  a  little  prose." 
On  the  subject  of  the  exploits  of  Walter,  first  Lord 
ott  of  Buccleuch,  who  with  a  handful  of  men  stormed 
irlisle    Castle    and    rescued    Kilmont   Willy,  the 
yming  chronicler  has  much  to  say.    After  repeated 
mmonses  the  bold  Buccleuch  came  at  last  to  the 
iglish  Court  and  confronted  Queen  Elizabeth.  Scot 
ves  a  full  account  of  his  journey  to  the  metropolis,  his 
ception  by  the  Queen,  and  of  the  talk  that  passed 
:tween  them.    The  family  tradition  runs  that,  when 
e  Queen  demanded  of  Buccleuch  how  he  dared  "to 
idertake  an  enterprise   so  desperate  and  presump- 
ous,"  he  replied,  "What  is  it  that  a  man  dares  not 
>r""  and  that  thereupon  the  Queen  remarked  to  a 
rd-in-waiting,   "With   ten  thousand  such  men  our 


brother  in  Scotland  might  shake  the  firmest  throne  in 
Europe." 

For  Walter,  first  Earl  of  Buccleuch  (1587-1633),  under 
whom  he  served  in  the  Netherlands,  the  soldier-poet  had 
unbounded  admiration,  which  he  expressed  with  more 
fervour  than  grace, — 
"  Like  Hannibal  that  noble  Earl  he  stood 
To  the  great  effusion  of  his  precious  blood.  .  .  . 
His  honour's  praise  throughout  all  nations  sprung, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Fame  that  he  was  Mars's  son, 
The  very  son  of  Mars,  which  furrowed  Neptune's 
brow 

And  over  the  dangerous  deep  undauntedly  did  plow." 
He  declares  that  Buccleuch  took  in  his  train  a  hundred 
gentlemen  bearing  the  name  of  Scott ;  but  Sir  William 
Fraser  demurs,  alleging  that  "a  surprisingly  small 
number  of  Scotts " — not  more  than  half  a  dozen — 
followed  their  chief.  The  Earl  went  to  the  Netherlands 
in  1627,  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  went  abroad 
again  in  1629.  He  died  in  London  on  20  November, 
1633,  and  his  embalmed  corpse  was  conveyed  by  sea, 
with  infinite  trouble,  in  tempestuous  weather,  to  Leith, 
whence  it  was  carried  in  state  through  Dalkeith,  Lauder, 
and  Melrose  to  Branxholm,  finally  arriving  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Hawick.  The  loyal  devotion  of  Sir  Patrick 
Scott,  of  Thirlestone,  who  had  charge  of  the  body,  is 
thus  commemorated, — 
"  To  all  ages  it  should  ne'er  be  forgot 

The  pains  that  Patrick  Scot  of  Thirlston  took. 

^neas  on  Anchises  he  took  pains  enough, 

But  Patrick  Scot  he  took  more  of  the  Earl  of  Buc- 
cleugh." 

The  second  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  who  died  young  (leav- 
ing no  sons),  was  not  so  famous  a  warrior  as  his 
father, — 

"  Earl  Francis  his  father  Earl  Walter  did  succeed, 
Into  his  earldom  but  not  to  his  head." 
On  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion 
the  chronicler  is  somewhat  reticent,  but  he  expresses 
real  concern  that  the  Duchess  tarried  so  long  in  England 
after  her  husband's  execution,- — 

"  In  England  now  the  Dutches  dwells, 

Which  to  her  friends  is  a  cursed  fate, 

For  if  they  famish,  starve,  or  die, 

They  cannot  have  a  groat  from  that  estate. 

The  times  of  old  are  quite  forgot, 

How  inferior  friends  had  still  relief, 

And  how  the  worthiest  of  the  name 

Engaged  themselves  to  hold  up  their  chief. 

And  in  requital  of  their  love, 

His  honour  took  of  them  such  pain, 

They  never  went  unto  the  law 

'Gainst  one  another  at  any  time  ; 

In  whose  case  or  cause  soever  it  was, 

Debts,  riots,  or  possessions, 

Their  chief  he  was  immediate  judge, 

The  lawyers  got  nought  of  them." 
The  Duchess,  who  afterwards  became  the  patron  of 
the  polished  Gay,  possibly  did  not  estimate  the  rude 
old  soldier  at  his  proper  worth  ;  but  his  book  is 
treasured  to-day  not  only  by  Scotts  who  can  claim 
kinship  with  his  Grace  of  Buccleuch,  but  by  southerners 
who  seldom  cross  the  Border.  A.  H.  B. 

MILLAIS. 

NEVER  was  a  man  of  genius  more  stupidly  complai- 
sant than  Millais,  less  critical,  less  conscious  when 
he  had  done  well  or  ill.  A  hundred  have  had  more  taste 
and  intelligence  than  he,  who  had  no  trace  of  the 
deeper  rebellious  inspiration.  But  few,  indeed,  have 
had  the  genius  so  indubitably,  without  at  the  same  time 
possessing  the  other  gift  of  wary  judgment,  to  note  the 
success,  to  repeat  and  purge  it,  to  build  up  an  art  out 
of  the  magnificent  flings  of  youthful  emotion.  With 
Millais  there  was  a  certain  growth  in  width  and  sim- 
plicity of  vision,  none  in  certainty  or  fineness  of  taste  : 
he  ends  with  less  than  he  had  at  the  beginning.  His 
sense  of  design  is  as  faulty  in  later  as  in  earlier  work  : 
the  landscapes  are  the  readiest  examples,  and  the 
emotion  that  gives  poignancy  to  the  earlier  has  dis- 
appeared. The  strongest  painter's  talent  of  our  time 
was  at  the  mercy  of  any  one's  orders,  and  the  good 
fellow  that  Millais  was  must  paint  to  please  a  less  and 
less  desirable  public.    The  man  remained  in  many  of 
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his  faculties  a  schoolboy.  This,  surely,  is  a  truer 
account  than  to  represent  Millais  as  corrupted  by  am- 
bition and  love  of  money,  and  deliberately  painting 
down  to  the  public's  taste.  That  sort  of  character  is  a 
moral  fiction.  An  artist  will  often  overstrain  or  kill  a 
real  talent  in  the  struggle  for  money,  producing  tired 
and  hurried  work.  He  does  not,  in  these  circumstances, 
turn  to  and  produce  happy,  popular  work.  For  a  man 
of  Millais'  humanity  and  ability  to  make  money  in  the 
arts  is  not  difficult  ;  everything  points  to  his  making  it 
with  zest  and  a  good  conscience.  He  was  as  ready  as 
any  one  for  a  crusade,  as  his  pre-Raphaelite  history 
proved,  but,  after  listening  to  Rossetti  and  painting 
"Ophelia,"  he  was  as  ready  to  listen  to  the  nursery-maid 
and  paint  "Bubbles,"  which  perhaps  he  thought  the 
better  of  the  two.  He  certainly  thought  that  many  a 
modern  illustrator  would  have  made  "  Phidias  and 
those  fellows  "  sit  up,  that  time  would  turn  crude 
colour  into  fine,  that  he  had  carried  off  a  "souvenir  of 
Velazquez  "  as  completely  as  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 

The  dull  side  of  the  easy-going,  unstirred  Millais  may 
be  illustrated  from  a  picture  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  called 
"  A  Knight  Errant."  Here  Millais  had  set  out  to  paint 
a  nude,  and  all  his  wits  are  occupied  in  so  contriving  this 
nude  that  it  shall  be  possible  to  pass  her  off  in  a  prudish 
drawing-room.  He  therefore  makes  a  story  that  she 
has  been  stripped  by  robbers  and  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
that  a  noble  knight  has  arrived  to  help  her  into  her 
clothes  again.  But  the  difficulties  are  not  over.  There 
is  the  terrible  possibility  that  the  knight  may  look  at 
her,  and  that  she  may  catch  his  errant  glance.  Tactful 
solution  :  She  turns  her  head  away  to  the  right,  he 
turns  his  head  away  to  the  left,  and  he  fumbles  at  the 
cords  with  his  sword  at  the  great  risk  of  cutting  the 
poor  lady  instead  of  her  bonds.  The  painter  thought  he 
too  had  cut  his  knot.  But  surely  modesty  has  no  busi- 
ness to  end  just  at  this  point.  The  painter  convenes 
them  of  the  drawing-room  to  become  spectators  of  the 
scene  ;  ought  they  to  be  any  less  scrupulous  than  the 
knight,  who  had  some  excuse  for  being  there  ?  They, 
too,  for  shame's  sake,  should  avert  their  blushing  faces, 
and  turn  their  backs  on  the  picture.  And  the  artist  : 
he  must  put  his  hand  over  his  eye  as  he  paints,  and, 
when  he  has  finished,  get  behind  the  canvas.  To  be 
exposed  naked  to  a  dragon  is  a  fearsome  plight  for  a 
maiden,  to  be  delivered  by  a  knight  a  heroical  ;  but 
that  the  dragon  should  be  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  swallow 
both  knight  and  lady  is  another  story.  To  make  the 
motive  of  the  nude  the  awkwardness  of  being  undressed 
is  to  set  up  a  cancelling  process  in  the  mind  that 
must  play  havoc  with  the  painter's  own  honest  ad- 
miration. 

The  genius  of  the  man  seldom  eluded  all  the  traps  set 
for  it  by  his  common  ideas  ;  in  one  picture,  at  least,  it 
burned  through  almost  unimpeded.  In  "Autumn 
Leaves  "  he  paints  like  one  burdened  and  possessed. 
The  solemn  conflagration  over  the  dark  earth,  the 
mystery  and  passion  of  the  hour  took  hold  upon  him. 
Here  is  no  search  for  explanatory  incident  ;  the  figures 
are  present  by  a  lyrical  correspondence  and  necessity, 
and  their  occupation,  in  itself  trivial,  becomes  priest- 
like and  symbolic.  Millais  attempted  the  same  picture 
again  twice  ;  the  "  Sir  Isumbras  "  has  a  finely  designed 
landscape  and  keeps  something  in  the  girl's  and 
knight's  face  of  the  gravity  and  "still  motion"  he 
had  surprised  in  his  first  picture  ;  but  the  attempt  to 
give  greater  resonance  to  the  emotion  by  the  furniture 
of  romance  in  the  golden  armour  and  legendary  inci- 
dent disturbs  and  puzzles  rather  than  intensifies.  Still 
more  is  this  the  case  in  the  later  "Vale  of  Rest," 
where  the  incidental  figures  have  been  sedulously 
thought  out  into  an  illustration  of  the  hour.  In  this 
tug  at  a  lazy  mind,  this  bustle  of  grave-digging,  the 
glamour  is  broken,  and  the  figures  are  revealed  as 
little  masquerading  dolls,  children  of  an  illustrator's 
ingenuity.  Those  others, ' gauche s,  unlikely,  nameless, 
were  in  secret  inexplicable  collusion  with  the  sources 
of  passion  in  the  scene.  I  cannot  imagine  a  time 
when  among  the  pictures  of  the  world  the  "Autumn 
Leaves  "  will  cease  to  count  for  one  that  knocks  almost 
intolerably  at  the  heart.  "  Memories  encumbered 
behind  the  days  of  our  life  ....  the  long  sunsets 
long  ago,  and  falling  fires  on  many  distant  hills,"  these 
are  its  charter.   The  "  Blind  Girl "  lifting  her  face  to  the 
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point-blank  sunlight,  and  all  that  patient  landscape,  has 
something  of  the  same  trouble  and  inspiration. 

Between  the  "  Vale  of  Rest  "  and  "  Knight  Errant  "  I 
lies  the  work  of  Millais  the  illustrator.    The  poet  came 
to  the  front  again  in  "St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  with  its  quiet 
composition  of  shadows  that  by  a  metaphor  in  space 
render  the  hush  and  expectation  of  the  moment.  It 
is   Millais'   grandest   design.     In   pictures   like  the 
"  Huguenot"  there  is  rare  aptness  and  expressiveness  X 
of  illustration,  but  no  more.    The  deeper  picture-forces  I 
do  not  speak. 

But  Millais,  the  portrait-painter,  remains  to  be  con-  l 
sidered.     With  the  transition  to  this  art  comes  the  I 
break  with  his  old  school.    When  Millais  first  studied  I 
painting,  it  must  have  been  something  of  a  toss-up  into-  J 
which  of  two  traditions  of  figure-painting  he  should  !  j 
throw  his  talent.    On  the  one  hand,  Etty  had  laboured  I 
to  re-establish  the  grandest  style  of  painting  ;  on  the  A 
other  hand  were  the  water-colourists  and  the  cartoonists, 
and  Mulready  edging  away  from  solid  painting  into  aa  .1 
imitation  of  the  water-colourists  with  carefully  outlined 
detail  and  transparent  stains  on  a  white  ground.  The 
ambitious  programme,  the  novelty  of  the  cartoonists' 
schemes,  must  have  thrown  up  a  dust  of  glamour 
for  youthful  beginners  over  the    new  methods,  and 
obscured    the    merit    of    Etty,    always    disabled   by  I 
a  comic  side  to  his   admirable   efforts.     Watts  de- 
veloped from  the  base  of  Etty.    Millais  seems  to  have 
wavered   between    the   two,  witness   the  "  Cymon  lf 
here,  but  was  swept  away,  and  had  to  return,  after 
many  days,   to  a  tradition  more  congenial  with  his 
vigour  of  vision.     A  picture  called  "The  Conjurer"  J 
(No.  29)  in  the  exhibition  shows  how  easy  it  was  for  him 
to  mimic  any  manner  or  accomplishment,  and  when 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  threw  the  weight  of  his  fanatical 
ardour  into  the  Mulready  scale,  it  was  easy  for  Millais 
to  paint  with  the  eye  of  a  conscientious  insect,  as  in  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Wyatt  (No.  32).    He  took  on  the  ideas 
of  the  set,  and  painted  the  "  Carpenter's  Shop  "  like  a  jj 
man  under  hypnotic  suggestion.     In  the  "Ophelia" 
his  eye  for  grace  and  sweetness  in  a  woman's  figure- 
combined  with  a  red-hot  research  of  detail  to  produce, 
by  a  sort  of  accident,  a  picture  of  uncanny  beauty,  for  1 
we  can  hardly  attribute  to  design  the  jewellery  of  the 
green  weeds  and  flowers  when  the  trees  and  bushes 
are  so  haphazard.      The   same  method  drops  on  a  I 
trivial  effect  in  the  portrait  of  Ruskin.     Then  came 
the  period  of  the  pictures  already  spoken  of,  when  he 
seems  to  be  warmed  by  his  own  fire,  and  his  method  is 
strained    to    breaking  -  point.      With    the   change  of 
method  we  find  him  embarked  on  the  prose  of  portrait- 
painting. 

In  some  of  those  portraits  he  seems  near  touching, 
the  front  rank,  but  never  quite  attains.    He  could  in-  > 
fallibly  catch  his  sitter's  character,  in  all  the  range 
between  the  girls  in  "Hearts  are  Trumps"  and  the 
malign  head  of  an  old  lady  in  No.  89.     The  first  of 
these,  counting  what  it  attempts  and  what  it  attains, 
is    his    masterpiece    of  portraiture.      The    scale  and 
emphasis  for  once  are  perfect,  the  grouping  a  triumph, 
the  shy,  young  character  in  the  heads  absolutely  caught 
and  differentiated,   and  the  clear,  fair  painting  only.  | 
wants  simplification  and  enrichment  of  substance  to 
challenge  Manet's.     Manet  would  have  seen  what  he 
had  done,  would  have  given  the  final  revision  and 
synthesis.     Millais  does  not  know  that  the  citadel  is 
ready  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  turns  away  for 
a  stroll  in  the  suburbs.     "  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim  "  almost 
tops  another  peak,  with  "Esther"  and  "Vanessa""  ' 
on  the  way  up;   "Miss  Eveleen  Tennant"  holds  un-  I 
certainly  the  formula  of  a  new  style;   "Miss  A.  C. 
Millais"  (160)  is,  in  its  slighter  fashion,  perfect;  worthy 
to  hang  with  Gainsboroughs.    Among  portraits  of  men 
Sir  James  Paget's  is,  perhaps,  the  high-water  mark  of 
Millais'  art.      Character  is  there,   in  the  sensitively 
drawn  mouth,  in  the  grave,  ruminating,  inward-looking 
eyes,  in  the  pose.    Standing  near  and  admiring  much  in 
the  detail,  much  in  the  handling  and  quality  of  the  paint, 
we  might  almost  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  first-rate. 
But  stand  back  and  you  see  that  there  is  something 
unlively,  wooden  in  the  whole.    But  this  portrait  is  a 
masterly  work,  if  not  of  the  first  order.     It  has  a  I 
dignity  and  self-containedness  wanting  to  the  Gladstone, 
to  the  Tennyson,  to  the  Barlow,  to  name  in  order  of 
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^rowing  aggressiveness  a  number  of  the  famous  por- 
traits. In  them  the  sense  of  the  right  size  of  things 
^eems  wanting,  of  the  right  force  ;  robustness  of 
painting  is  outdone  to  make  up  for  want  of  real  big- 
ness of  vision  ;  scale,  force  of  lights,  the  true  impact 
of  the  whole,  are  all  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
measure  of  life.  The  Beefeater  has  enough  red  pig- 
ment in  his  coat  to  furnish  all  the  National  Gallery, 
and  yet  the  coat  is  not  red ;  it  is  colourless  compared 
with  the  "Mrs.  Bischoffsheim." 

The  same  want  of  the  last  virtues  of  judgment,  taste, 
design,  are  written  more  glaringly  in  the  later  landscapes. 
Sometimes  the  object  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  por- 
traits, hides  the  defect  of  choice.  Thus  the  two  views 
of  the  old  Scottish  house  have  a  simplicity  of  effect. 
But  the  other  views  are  like  those  of  a  sportsman 
strolling  the  country,  admiring  the  view,  and  dumping 
it  entire  on  a  canvas.  Beside  a  tender  rendering  of  a 
snow-covered  path,  or  cold,  fresh  sky,  we  find  trees 
inserted  whose  forms  have  never  given  the  painter  a 
moment's  trouble.  Shapes  that  of  old  would  have 
had  to  beg  admittance  of  the  painter,  and  enter  on  the 
strictest  terms,  he  passes  in  without  a  glance.  Hence 
this  man  of  genius  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
open  the  gates  to  modern  vulgarity  ;  not  Millais  is 
here  only,  but  a  whole  Academy.  This  portrait  is  a 
licence  given  to  Mr.  Ouless,  that  to  Mr.  Fildes,  that 
other  to  Mr.  Herkomer.  Looking  at  this  landscape, 
one  says,  that  way  lies  MacWhirter,  and  so  on  through 
the  familiar  names.  Never,  surely,  was  so  great  a 
power  in  art  so  uncertainly  directed.  D.  S.  M. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  CALF-LOVE. 
"A  Bachelor's  Romance."     A  new  Comedy  in  Four 
Acts.    By  Miss  Martha  Morton.    Globe  Theatre, 
8  January,  1898. 

THE  bitterest  of  prayers  is  the  prayer  that  our  prayers 
may  not  be  granted ;  but  it  has  been  prayed  eversince 
we  discovered  that  the  meanest  trick  our  gods  can  plan- 
us is  to  take  us  at  our  word.  This  is  not  altogether 
because  we  so  seldom  know  what  is  good  for  us  :  it 
just  as  often  comes  from  our  not  liking  what  is  good  for 
us  when  we  get  it.  My  own  case  at  present  is  worse 
even  than  this.  I  have  unselfishly  prayed  for  something 
that  is  good  for  the  theatre  ;  and  now  that  the  theatre 
has  got  it,  it  makes  life  bitter  to  me.  My  prayer  was 
that  contemporary  drama  might  be  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  contemporary  fiction.  I  pointed  out  that  even 
the  romances  written  by  governesses  and  read  by 
parlourmaids  were  more  literate,  more  decent,  more 
fanciful  than  the  coarse  pleasantries  and  maudlin  senti- 
mentalities concocted  by  obsolete  Bohemians  for  festive 
undergraduates.  Now  that  the  substitution  has  been 
effected,  I  am  more  than  justified;  for  the  change  is  not 
only  a  very  manifest  improvement,  but  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  ;  yet  to  say  that  I  enjoy  it  would  be 
to  say  the  thing  that  is  not.  It  is  not  in  man's  nature 
to  be  grateful  for  negative  mercies.  When  you  have 
the  toothache,  the  one  happiness  you  desire  is  not  to 
have  it :  when  it  is  gone,  you  never  dream  of  including 
its  absence  in  your  assets.  Now  that  the  pothouse 
drama  no  longer  obtrudes  its  obscene  existence  on  me, 
I  find  myself  grumbling  as  much  as  ever  at  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  ladylike  plays  which  have  supplanted  it. 

My  consolation  is  that  ladylike  drama,  though  it 
worries  me  as  a  critic,  reassures  me  as  a  human  being. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  no  longer  what  is  invidiously  called 
a  young  man.  Like  Mr.  Pinero  and  his  Princess,  I 
have  turned  forty,  and  am  somewhat  worn  by  industry 
and  eld.  Yet  I  find,  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  women  who,  as  purveyors  of  the  newest  new  drama, 
are  breaking  down  the  male  monopoly  of  dramatic 
authorship  in  all  directions,  that  the  older  I  get,  and 
the  more  I  wrinkle,  and  the  faster  my  grey  hairs  multi- 
ply, and  the  more  flabbily  my  feet  shuffle  and  my  ideas 
footle,  the  more  I  shall  be  adored  by  their  sex.  I  used 
to  think  that  calf-love— the  only  love  that  deserves  all 
the  beautiful  things  the  story-books  say  about  the 
tender  passion— was  peculiar  to  the  human  male,  and 
was,  indeed,  a  mark  of  his  superiority.  But  I  now 
learn,  from  the  latest  fashion  in  plays,  that  the  modern 
woman's  dream  is  to  be  an  old  man's  darling.  In 
"  Sweet  Nancy,"  revived  last  week  at  the  Avenue,  there 
■was  still  one  drop  of  bitterness  left  for  me,  since  the 


hero,  though  fifty,  was  military.  But  in  "A  Bachelor's 
Romance,"  at  the  Globe,  the  hero  is  not  only  an  old 
fogey,  but  a  literary  man,  with  fads  not  altogether  unlike 
my  own.  And  the  author  is  no  unwomanly  Ibsenite, 
but  that  womanliest  of  all  women,  the  American  woman. 
She  was  born  in  New  York  city  ;  she  received  her 
education  in  a  public  school  ;  and  as  a  girl  she  con- 
tributed poetry  and  short  stories  to  many  magazines. 
Can  anything  be  more  womanly?  If  "A  Bachelor's 
Romance  "  were  her  first  play,  I  might  misdoubt  me  that 
it  was  no  more  than  the  sowing  of  her  wild  oats.  But 
it  is  not  so  :  Miss  Martha  Morton  has  produced  at 
least  six  plays,  all  apparently  successful,  since  her 
"Refugee's  Daughter"  appeared  eight  years  ago. 
Therefore  I  take  the  Globe  play  to  be  the  expression  of 
a  mature,  deliberate,  experienced  conviction  that  the 
most  fascinating  person  in  the  world  is  a  nice  old 
literary  gentleman  between  forty  and  sixty.  Later  on  I 
may  perhaps  plead  for  an  extension  of  these  limits, 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never 
positively  adored  until  he  turned  seventy  ;  but  for  the 
present  I  am  content  to  be  just  such  an  old  dear  as  Mr. 
Hare  is  now  impersonating  with  a  success  that  Don  Juan 
has  never  attained.  And,  depend  on  it,  this  new  dramatic 
theme  will  not  be  confined  to  one  sex.  It  is  in  the  air. 
There  is  a  play  called  "  Candida,"  lately  performed  in 
the  provinces  by  the  Independent  Theatre,  in  which  the 
hero  is  under  eighteen  and  the  heroine  a  matron  who 
confesses  to  "  over  thirty."  Calf-love  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  hour. 

Miss  Morton's  success  as  a  playwright  is,  of  course, 
founded  on  a  clear  gift  of  telling  stories  and  conjuring 
up  imaginary  people.  But  her  easy  conquest  of 
managerial  favour  is  due  to  the  aptitude  with  which  she 
sketches  congenial  and  easily  acted  parts  for  good 
actors  to  fill  up,  and  to  that  sympathy-catching  dis- 
position to  be  good-natured  at  all  costs,  which  is  so 
very  agreeable  to  the  public  just  at  present.  I  fancy 
if  Mr.  Hare  had  to  choose  between  playing  for  nothing 
in  three  extra  performances  of  "  A  Bachelor's  Romance" 
and  carrying  his  portmanteau  from  Somerset  House  to 
the  Globe  Theatre,  he  would  unhesitatingly  submit  to 
the  three  performances.  Yet,  easy  as  his  task  is,  he 
gets  as  much  applause  as  if  the  author  were  taxing  his 
powers  as  severely  as  Ibsen.  Mr.  Frederick  Kerr,  too, 
achieves  an  impersonation  which,  to  the  very  colouring, 
of  his  face  and  the  thinning  on  the  top  of  his  wig,  is 
masterly,  at  a  cost  to  himself  comparable  to  the  lifting 
of  an  egg  by  Sandow.  Miss  May  Harvey,  one  of  the 
cleverest  actresses  we  have,  is  almost  dangerously 
underparted,  like  a  heavy  charge  in  a  light  gun  ;  and 
Miss  Susie  Vaughan  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
more  stuff  in  her  part  to  steady  her.  I  confess  I  grudge 
four  such  players  to  a  work  so  far  inside  their  capacity  : 
I  had  rather  see  them  all  groaning  under  grievous 
burthens.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  how  this  flimsy,  pretty, 
amusing,  rather  tender  sort  of  play  is  to  be  worked  up 
to  concert  pitch  without  better  acting  than  it  is  artis- 
tically worth.  Its  commercial  value,  when  fine  talents 
are  liberally  wasted  on  it,  is  beyond  question  ;  but  as  it 
is  not  my  business  to  judge  plays  by  the  standards  of 
the  board-room  and  box-office,  I  need  not  deny  that 
there  were  moments  during  "A  Bachelor's  Romance" 
when  the  cheapness  and  spuriousness  of  the  sentiment 
provoked  a  spasm  of  critical  indignation  in  me.  For  in- 
stance, since  Mr.  Hare  has  dealt  so  handsomely  with 
Miss  Morton's  play,  she  might  surely  have  provided 
him  with  some  more  subtle,  or  at  least  more  sensible 
means  of  securing  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  than 
handing  sovereigns  about  to  needy  people  like  a  Jack 
Tar  in  a  Surrey-side  nautical  melodrama.  When  Miss 
Susie  Vaughan  has  to  show  that  the  crusty  old  maid, 
Miss  Clementina,  has  what  London  beggars  call  a  feel- 
ing heart,  she  must  be  somewhat  incommoded  by 
having  no  more  plausible  statement  to  make  on  the 
subject  than  that  when  she  wakes  up  in  the  morning 
she  hears  Sylvia  singing  under  her  window,  and  cannot 
tell  which  is  the  girl  in  the  garden  and  which  the  lark 
in  the  heavens.  This,  I  submit,  is  not  poetry  :  it  is 
gammon  ;  and  it  destroys  the  verisimilitude  of  an  other- 
wise passable  character  sketch.  The  play,  in  short, 
needs  here  and  there  just  a  little  more  sincerity  to  bring 
it  up  at  all  points  even  to  its  own  impenitently  romantic 
scale  of  illusion. 
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The  second  rank  of  the  company  is  nearly  as  good  as  an 
ordinary  West  End  front  rank.  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  amuses 
himself  cleverly  but  nonsensically  by  playing  a  very  old 
man,  a  sort  of  folly  in  which  his  father  wasted  too  much  of 
his  prime.  I  challenge  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  to  look  at  himself 
in  the  glass  whilst  he  is  doing  that  dance — "one,  two, 
three  :  one,  two,  three  " — in  the  third  act,  and  to  say 
whether  any  extremity  of  white  wig  and  painted  wrinkles 
could  turn  the  quicksilver  in  his  legs  into  chalkstones. 

Will  Miss  Morton  and  other  American  authors  please 
note  that  the  art  of  writing  plays  without  explanatory 
asides  has  been  brought  to  perfection  here,  and  that 
the  English  high-critical  nose  is  apt  to  turn  up  at 
dramatists  who  have  not  mastered  it.  And  will  Mr. 
Hare  remonstrate  seriously  with  his  musical  director 
for  inflicting  on  an  audience  which  never  injured  him 
a  so-called  "overture"  entitled  "The  Globe,"  con- 
sisting of  an  irritating  string  of  national  anthems,  and 
finally  dragging  the  audience  out  of  their  seats  with 
"God  save  the  Queen."  It  did  not  inconvenience  me 
personally,  because  even  if  I  were  the  most  loyal  of 
subjects  I  should  not  stand  up  on  my  hind  legs  like 
a  poodle  for  every  person  who  waved  a  stick  and  played 
a  tune  at  me;  but  the  more  compliant  people  can  hardly 
enjoy  being  disturbed  except  on  special  occasions. 

"Sweet  Nancy"  seemed  to  me  a  little  stale  at  the 
Avenue:  Miss  Hughes,  with  all  her  cleverness,  played 
it  on  the  first  night  as  if  she  had  had  enough  of  it. 
Miss  Thornhill,  the  lessee,  plays  Mrs.  Huntly,  pre- 
sumably for  practice.  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  is  now  the 
Barbara  Gray.  In  the  first  act  she  does  one  of  her 
wonderful  exits,  which  almost  bring  the  house  after 
her  with  a  rush;  but  the  part  is  quite  beneath  her;  and 
I  deliberately  came  away  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
because  I  knew  she  would  get  round  me  in  the  pathetic 
bit  in  the  third  if  I  waited.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  Rate  remains  at  3  per  cent.  In  the  Money 
Market  there  was  a  plethora  of  cash.  Short  loans 
were  in  consequence  easily  arranged  at  about  i£  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  rate  of  discount  for  bank  paper  of  three 
months'  date  was  generally  quoted  at  about  2T7Tper  cent., 
with  2$  per  cent,  for  that  of  six  months'  date. 

Despite  the  settlement,  which  handicapped  new  busi- 
ness during  the  week,  there  was  quite  a  substantial 
amount  of  activity  throughout  the  Stock  Markets. 
Consols  receded  during  the  week,  but  to  a  very  slight 
extent.  Great  Centrals  supplied  interest  among  Home 
Rails,  which  were  for  the  most  part  quiet.  The  an- 
nouncement on  Wednesday  of  a  dividend  of  2  per 
cent,  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Great 
Central  confirmed  the  forebodings  of  the  pessimists. 
This  is  only  equal  to  1  per  cent,  on  the  original  Ordi- 
nary undivided  Stock.  The  only  other  element  of  in- 
terest among  Home  Rails  was  supplied  by  Dover  A, 
which  at  one  time  rose  to  over  116,  but  then  receded  to 
a  little  over  115.  The  American  Railway  Market  was 
adversely  affected  by  unfavourable  news  and  a  "  bear  " 
article,  for  both  of  which  the  "Times  "  was  responsible, 
bat  afterwards  members  looked  upon  this  as  very  exag- 
gerated, and  the  market  wore  a  calmer  aspect.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yankee  section 
lacks  support.  Investors  fear  another  silver  scare  in 
November  next.  Northern  Pacifies,  both  Preference 
and  Common,  showed  remarkable  strength  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  though  there  was  something 
of  a  relapse  on  Thursday.  Among  Foreign  Government 
Securities,  Greeks  were  the  feature,  with  rises  of  |  to  1, 
on  details  of  the  debt  settlement  scheme.  Argentine 
Descriptions,  on  the  whole,  maintained  a  good  tone. 

A  South  African  mine  which  has  attracted  little 
attention  in  the  market  is  the  Rietfontein  A,  a  subsidiary 
company  of  the  New  Rietfontein  Estate.  This  mine 
started  work  some  months  ago  and  has  been  showing 
very  good  results.  In  September  the  profits  were 
*£IIA72>  m  October  ^11,020,  in  November  ^11,940, 
and  in  December  ^11,767.  The  Company  has  an 
issued  capital  of  ^312,500,  is  free  from  debt,  and  has  up 
to  the  present  had  only  a  fifty-stamp  mill.  The  average 
profit  per  ton  since  it  started  work  has  been  £1  us.  gd., 


and  as  ten  more  stamps  have  now  been  erected,  beside: 
an  increased  cyanide  plant,  a  considerable  increase  ir 
the  profits  may  be  expected.  We  hear,  in  fact,  on  th« 
best  authority,  that  the  mine  is  shortly  expected  to  b< 
making  ^14,000  a  month.  As  the  life  of  the  mine  i: 
estimated  by  the  manager  at  seventy  years,  with  a  mil 
of  fifty  stamps,  there  is  no  reason  why  100  or  150  stamps 
should  not  be  run.  At  the  present  price  of  2  J  the  shares 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  exceedingly  cheap,  for  tht 
monthly  profits  are  equivalent  to  a  gross  return  of  morf 
than  40  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  or  15  per  cent,  to  the 
investor.  It  is  probable  that  a  dividend  will  be  declared 
early  this  year. 

More  than  half  the  capital  of  the  Rietfontein  A] 
Company  is  held  by  the  new  Rietfontein  Estate  Gold 
Mines,  and  it  is  obviously  absurd  that  the  shares  of  the 
proprietary  Company,  which  at  present  stand  at  under 
3,  should  be  quoted  at  only  a  trifle  over  the  price  of  the 
subsidiary  Company's  shares.  The  holding  of  the  Riet- 
fontein Estate  in  the  Rietfontein  A  represents  nearly 
£2  per  share  on  the  former  Company's  capital  oi 
^'270,000,  and  since  the  parent  Company  still  owns 
twice  as  many  claims  as  the  Rietfontein  A,  and  hasr 
recently  started  crushing  again,  it  is  likely  to  make  big 
profits  this  year.  At  a  moderate  estimate  these  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  ^100,000,  and  they  may  be 
considerably  more.  The  Company  should,  therefore,  be 
able  to  pay  dividends  of  at  least  35  per  cent.,  and  at  the 
present  price  it  will  be  seen  that  its  shares  are  much 
undervalued. 

In  some  quarters  disappointment  has  been  expressed 
at  the  result  of  the  first  crushing  of  the  Nourse  Deep, 
the  figures  of  which  have  been  published  during  the 
week.  The  total  output  of  gold  for  the  six  weeks' 
work  is  no  doubt  small,  but  when  the  details  of  the 
number  of  tons  treated  are  worked  out  the  result  very 
considerably  exceeds  the  favourable  anticipations  which 
were  previously  held  concerning  the  prospects  of  the 
mine.  From  17  November  to  31  December,  with  only 
sixty  stamps  working,  9428  tons  of  ore  were  crushed, 
yielding  6099  ozs.  of  gold,  or  at  the  rate  of  rather  less 
than  13  dwts.  per  ton.  The  manager's  estimate  was  a1 
yield  of  only  12  dwts.,  and  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  absorption  of  gold  by  the  plates  at  first  starting, 
a  yield  of  at  least  14  dwts.  per  ton  may  be  expected). 
A  fortnight  ago  in  setting  forth  the  prospects  of  the 
mine  we  calculated  that  at  the  then  price,  and  with  a 
yield  of  12  dwts.  per  ton,  the  mine  would  return  to  the 
investor,  after  allowing  for  depreciation,  capital  expen- 
diture, and  amortisation  of  the  sum  invested,  a  profit  of 
5 -J-  per  cent,  per  annum.  With  a  yield  of  14  dwts.  per 
ton  at  the  present  price  the  profits  should  be  equivalent 
to  about  7  per  cent.  The  directors  of  the  Company 
would  be  wise  if  they  decided  to  run  a  200-stamp  mill 
on  this  property,  provided  that  the  development  work 
can  be  extended  with  sufficient  rapidity.  With  a  100- 
stamp  mill,  the  life  of  the  mine  is-  a  very  long  one. 
With  200  stamps  it  would  probably  last  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  and  in  this  case,  at  the  present  price, 
the  profits  would  probably  be  equivalent  to  a  return  of 
13  or  14  per  cent,  on  the  sum  invested. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  deeper  levels  in  the  mines  of  the  Rand  will  be 
worked,  and  pointed  out  that  neither  from  high  tem- 
peratures nor  from  the  influx  of  water  were  any  difficult 
ties  to  be  anticipated  in  the  second-row  deep  levels  like 
Robinson  Deep.  In  last  week's  "Economist"  there 
appeared  an  important  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  eminent  consulting  engineer  to  the 
Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's conclusions  are  similar  to  our  own.  He  states 
that  the  amount  of  water  hoisted  from  the  two  shafts  of 
the  Robinson  Deep,  one  of  which  is  already  down  2500. 
feet,  is  quite  insignificant,  and  most  of  it  comes  from  a 
depth  of  less  than  250  feet  below  the  surface,  whilst  as 
far  as  the  temperature  of  the  deeper  levels  is  concerned, 
observations  have  shown  that  even  at  a  depth  of  7000 
feet  the  heat  will  present  no  obstacle  to  mining  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Hammond  estimates  the  extra  cost  of 
working  a  second-row  deep  level  as  compared  with  the 
outcrop  mines  at  not  more  than  is.  per  ton,  whilst  ths 
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extra  cost  of  shaft-sinking'  would  be  covered  by  a  very 
small  extra  expense  per  ton  of  ore  mined.  He  believes 
that  in  the  next  three  or  four  years  a  saving  of  3s.  per 
ton  on  working  costs  will  be  effected,  in  addition  to  the 
2s.  6tl.  per  ton  which  has  been  economised  during  the 
past  year.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the 
Robinson  Deep,  he  makes  the  important  statement  that 
it  compares  favourably  with  that  of  the  ore  in  the  corre- 
sponding outcrop  mines,  the  Robinson  and  the  Ferreira, 
so  that  the  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  the  Robinson 
Deep  we  have  already  placed  before  our  readers  is  likely 
to  be  rather  under  than  above  the  mark. 

Robinson  Deeps  have  been  the  feature  of  the  South 
African  market  during  the  week.  It  is  more  than  a 
month  ago  since  we  first  recommended  these  shares  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  in  the  interval  they 
have  risen  from  o,£  to  an  advance  of  nearly  i\. 

The  shares  are  still  very  cheap,  however,  in  view  of 
the  prospects  of  the  mine,  and  we  expect  to  see  them 
go  considerably  higher  as  the  period  when  crushing 
will  commence  approaches. 

The  Argentine  journals  are  beginning  to  estimate  the 
revenue  of  that  country  for  1897.  Seeing  the  keen 
interest  that  has  been  shown  in  Argentine  descriptions 
by  a  large  section  of  the  English  and  German  investing 
publics,  some  of  the  conclusions  of  our  South  American 
contemporaries  should  prove  interesting.  The  Revenue 
in  Argentina,  as  is  generally  known,  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  "  Gold  "  and  the  "  Paper."  It  is  the  latter 
class  which,  according  to  South  American  estimates, 
will  show  favourable  comparison  with  1896.  As  regards 
the  so-called  "  gold"  revenue  of  the  National  Treasury, 
for  the  past  eleven  months  the  total  amounts  to 
827,292,000  gold  as  compared  with  $29,313,000  gold 
for  the  same  period  in  1896.  The  paper  revenue  for  the 
past  eleven  months,  on  the  other  hand,  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  for  1896.  The  figures  are,  last 
year  847,000,000,  and  the  previous  year  831,731,000. 

The  decision  of  the  Westralian  Government  to  spend 
two  and  a  half  millions  on  arranging  a  constant  and 
adequate  water  supply  for  the  goldfields  has  given  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  comment.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  John  Forrest  laid  special  stress  on  his  deter- 
mination to  persevere  with  this  scheme  in  numerous 
speeches  over  here  during  Jubilee  time.  But  little  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  late,  and  many  people  thought 
that  the  whole  idea  was  exploded.  This  view  was  en- 
couraged by  the  statement  that  water  could  be  obtained 
by  sinking  shafts  in  most  places.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Westralian  Government  is  right  in  its 
decision.  Sir  John  Forrest  and  his  friends  can  have 
no  interest  beyond  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
the  Premier  has  gone  into  the  matter  as  a  practical 
man  of  experience.  He  has  travelled  so  much  over  the 
goldfields,  and  takes  so  broad  a  view  of  the  industry, 
that  his  judgment  is  undoubtedly  more  reliable  than 
that  of  the  grumblers  whose  interests  are  concentrated 
on  one  or  two  properties.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of 
the  organizers  of  the  scheme  that  they  have  put  the 
shaft  idea  to  a  severe  practical  test  in  many  cases,  with 
unfavourable  results. 

Curious  financial  transactions  apparently  distinguish 
the  management  of  the  Victoria  Reef  Gold-mine, 
Limited.  The  shareholders  have  received  a  circular 
stating  that  at  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  6  January 
the  Chairman  explained  the  present  position  of  the 
Company's  affairs  and  mentioned  that  since  the  issue 
of  the  directors'  report  they  had  received  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Prell,  Rushall  &  Co.'s  solicitors,  objecting  to 
a  first  charge  upon  the  unpaid  calls  being  created, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  unpaid  calls  formed  the  only 
security  for  the  advances  their  clients  had  made  to  the 
Company. 

This  at  once  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Company's 
accounts  are  in  something  of  a  muddle  ;  but  further 
perusal  of  the  strange  circular  arouses  even  greater 
astonishment.  The  Company  is  badly  in  want  of 
.£2500.  If  the  shareholders  will  subscribe  ^1000, 
the  directors  will  make  themselves  personally  respon- 


sible for  another  ^1000.  A  printed  form  is  enclosed 
with  the  circular,  which,  if  filled  up,  commits  the 
shareholder  to  a  subscription.  Was  there  ever  a 
stranger  way  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  public 
company  ? 

Shareholders  in  the  Dominion  Brewery  are  scarcely 
likely  to  be  pleased  with  the  report  of  the  meeting 
which  has  been  sent  to  them.  The  chairman  stated 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Court  to  borrow  money 
to  carry  on  a  lawsuit.  This  is  not  encouraging,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  debenture  interest  had  been  in  de- 
fault for  a  long  period,  and  the  Canadian  manager  is 
said  to  have  refused  to  go  on  without  the  necessary 
cash  for  the  purchase  of  malt  and  hops.  Shareholders 
are  long-suffering  people,  but  this  spirit  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  a  company,  with  preference  and  deben- 
ture interests  in  arrear,  must  try  the  patience  of  even 
that  lamb-like  class.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  where  this 
sort  of  policy  will  lead  the  Company. 

Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond  write  us  stating  that  Walker 
&  Meimarachie,  Limited  was  not  promoted  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Spiers  &  Pond  nor  of  Mr.  P.  Cremieu  Javal, 
that  neither  they  nor  their  Vice-Chairman  are  in  any 
way  the  promoters  of  that  Company,  or  responsible  for 
the  issue  of  the  prospectus,  and  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  suggestion  that  some  of  the  funds  of  Spiers 
&  Pond,  Limited,  have  been  "utilised"  or  invested  in 
Walker  &  Meimarachie,  Limited.  They  state  that  the 
only  arrangement  between  Spiers  &  Pond,  Limited, 
and  the  recent  Cairo  promotion  is  simply  an  ordinary 
business  contract  to  act  as  buyers  and  agents  for  the 
Company  in  England.  We  shall  refer  to  this  matter 
again  next  week. 

NEW  ISSUES,  ETC. 

THE  FIBROUS  PETROLEUM  AND  OIL  FUEL  COMPANY. 

Some  practicable  method  of  utilising  crude  petroleum 
and  the  coarser  mineral  oils  for  the  production  of  steam 
power  has  long  been  sought  after,  and  liquid  petroleum 
has  been  tried  on  steamers  and  locomotives,  though  not 
with   complete   success.     At   last,   however,  in  the 
opinion  of  experts,  the  problem  has  been  solved,  and 
the  fibrous  petroleum  fuel  manufactured  under  D'Humy's 
patents  not  only  enables  crude  mineral  oils   tov  be 
utilised  to  almost  the  full  extent  of  their  calorific  power, 
but  it  also  provides  an  improved  means  for  utilising 
town  refuse  without  waste  of  its  heat-producing  power. 
As  manufactured  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  fuel  consists 
of  peat  combined  with  crude  petroleum  and  refuse  under 
great  heat  and  pressure,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  briquettes 
of  a  bright  black  colour,  with  clean  polished  surfaces. 
It  can  be  made  either  in  the  form  of  briquettes  or 
powder,   and  is  said  to  be  quite  dry  and  clean  in 
handling.     The  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  fuel 
are  that  it  hjps  a  greater  heat-producing  power,  weight 
for  weight,  than  the  best  coal,  that  it  can  be  used  under 
a  boiler  or  in  an  ordinary  fire-grate,  that  it  produces  no 
clinkers  and  only  a  very  small  amount  of  ash,  that  it 
lights  at  once,  is  smokeless  and  without  oJour,  and  is 
perfectly  safe  in  use.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  fuel 
performs  all  that  its  inventor  claims  for  it,  the  field  for 
its  use  is  immense.     Especially  in  men-of-war  and 
torpedo-boats,  the  greater  quantity  that  can  be  stowed 
in  the  bunkers,  the  absence  of  all  smoke,  and  the 
smaller  number  of  stokers  required  will,  if  its  qualities 
as  a  steam-raiser  are  proved,  give  it  a  monopoly  of  the 
whole  field,  whilst  for  metallurgical  operations  and 
domestic  use  it  is  said  to  be  scarcely  less  valuable. 
Messrs.  Norman,  Tate,  &  Co.,  the  analytical  chemists 
of  Liverpool,    and   Mr.   Charles  W.   Lancaster,  the 
engineering  expert  of  Manchester,  speak  very  highly  of 
the  fibrous  petroleum  fuel,  whilst  Mr.  E.  G.  Constantine, 
formerly   chief  engineer   of  the    Leyland   line,  and 
Captain  William  Waddilove,   R.N.R. ,  testify  to  its 
advantages  for  use  on  board  ship.     It  can  be  manu- 
factured, according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Charles 
Lancaster,  at  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  sell  the  fuel  at  the  price  of  105-.  6d.  per 
ton,  which  compares   favourably  with  that  of  coal. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  ample  margin  for  profit,  and  it 
is  stated  that  applications  for  the  supply  of  200,000  tons 
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have  already  been  received.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  ^250,000.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
patents  is  ^200,000,  the  vendor  taking  the  largest 
number  of  shares  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 
This  leaves  a  working  capital  of  ^50,000,  and  since 
the  Company  is  a  parent  company,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
form  subsidiary  companies  to  work  the  patents  in 
provincial  towns,  this  should  be  enough.  Industrial 
undertakings  connected  with  petroleum  and  oil  have  a 
way  of  turning  out  to  be  huge  successes,  and  provided 
the  promises  of  the  prospectus  are  fulfilled  the  future 
of  this  particular  company  should  be  assured. 

WESTRALIAN  TIMBER  ENTERPRISE. 

The  International  Trust  and  Finance  Corporation, 
Limited,  ask  a  purchase  price  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
for  the  properties  of  the  Canning  Jarrah  Timber  Com- 
pany, Limited.  This  sum  is  payable  as  to  ^110,000  in 
cash,  ^83,333  in  fully  paid  shares,  and  the  balance  in 
cash  or  fully  paid  shares  at  the  option  of  the  Company. 
Whether  this  is  a  reasonable  consideration  or  not  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  prospectus  does  not  contain  a 
complete  valuation  of  assets  to  be  acquired.  True  it  is 
that  there  has  been  an  average  net  profit  of  over 
^11,000  during  the  past  three  years,  but  in  the  matter 
of  valuation  the  prospectus  is  inadequate.  The  share 
capital  of  the  Company  is  ^250,000  divided  into  £1 
shares,  166,667  of  which,  together  with  75,000  five  per 
cent.  First  Mortgage  debentures  of  £100  each  are 
offered  for  subscription  at  par.  The  business  to  be 
acquired  is  that  carried  on  by  the  present  Canning 
Jarrah  Timber  Company,  Limited,  and  includes  conces- 
sions to  cut  wood  in  the  Jarrah  Forest,  thirty  miles 
of  railway,  and  timber  yards,  sawmills,  &c. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  ONLY. 

It  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  the  level-headed  investor 
why  new  enterprises  which  profess  independence  of  the 
public  should  spend  presumably  unnecessary  sums  in 
large  and  glaring  advertisements  in  the  public  press. 
The  Sons  of  Gwalia  is  a  striking  example  of  this.  The 
directors  point  out  in  the  prospectus  that  as  the  whole 
of  the  working  capital  has  been  subscribed,  and  the 
vendors  are  taking  all  the  purchase  consideration  in 
shares,  the  prospectus  is  advertised  "  for  public 
information  only."  This  purchase  consideration,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out,  is  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  the  vendors  are  the  London  and  Western  Australian 
Exploration  Company,  Limited.  It  seems  that  this 
corporation  did  well  to  accept  shares.  The  very  day 
the  prospectus  was  issued,  shares  were  dealt  in  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  at  2^.  The  dealings  at  this  price  were 
chiefly  in  the  morning,  when  the  market  first  opened, 
a  fact  almost  unprecedented  in  the  Westralian  market. 
Of  course,  such  a  price  was  due  to  artificial,  rather 
than  natural,  causes.  In  any  case,  it  left  the  vendors 
an  opportunity  of  unloading  their  holdings  at  a  sub- 
stantial premium,  quite  unjustified  by  the  prospectus. 
Despite  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bewick  Moreing,  the 
enterprise  must  be  looked  upon  as  distinctly  prospective. 
The  property  may  possess  "great  potentialities,"  but 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  development  to  ensure 
continued  success.  A  great  deal  was  made  of  the 
vendors'  virtuous  readiness  to  accept  .£250,000  purchase 
consideration  in  £1  shares,  which  were  immediately 
negotiable  on  the  market  at  2^.  The  expenditure  of 
large  sums  in  glaring  advertisements  for  "public  in- 
formation only  "  no  doubt  assisted  to  this  happy  result. 

PRINCE'S  RESTAURANT. 

The  directors  of  the  Prince's  Hall  Restaurant, 
Limited,  offer  for  subscription  8000  shares  of  £5  each, 
at  1  os.  premium.  The  Company  was  incorporated  in 
January  1896,  with  a  share  capital  of  £40,000  in  £5 
shares,  and  this  issue  will  increase  the  capital  to 
£80,000.  The  object  is  to  extend  the  premises,  and 
it  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  that  the  Company 
has  taken  from  Mr.  Benoist,  a  director,  Nos.  37 
and^8  Jermyn  Street,  known  as  Rawling's  Hotel, 
together  with  some  of  the  adjoining  property.  It  is 
intended  to  demolish  these  old-fashioned  buildings 
and  construct  new  premises  in  their  place.  From 
15  May,  1896,  to  15  May,  1897,  the  Company,  after 


expending  a  considerable  amount  on  additional  plant 
and  stock,  and  allowing  £3128  for  depreciation  on 
furniture  and  plant,  made  a  net  profit  of  £7112,  out 
of  which  sum  they  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  wrote 
£1000  off  preliminary  expenses,  and  carried  forward 
£2127.  A  further  interim  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  has 
been  paid  this  month. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Mines  (W.  J.  H.,  Hampstead).— You  might  do  better  than 
those  you  mention. 

Sons  of  Gwalia  (H.  J.,  South  Norwood). — We  do  not 
advise  a  purchase  at  that  price. 

Argentine,  1886  (South  American). — You  are  wrong.  We 
have  not  spoken  unfavourably  of  this  loan.  You  had  better 
hold. 

Great  Eastern  Shares  (P.  R.,  Berkeley  Street).— We 
recommend  you  to  hold. 
North  Mount  Lyell  (Squire).— Yes. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Where  do  you  get  your  information  about  the 
Indian  Frontier?  Your  placing  the  Bunerwal  fight- 
ing men  at  50,000  is  quite  absurd,  and  the  figures  you 
rely  on  of  the  offences  committed  on  the  frontier  by  the 
border  tribes  from  Hazara  to  Dira  Ismail  Khan  for 
twenty-six  years  from  1849,  and  quoted  by  the  "  Times  " 
in  its  second  article  on  frontier  policy  are,  I  am  quite 
sure,  almost  equally  so.  Do  you  really  think  that  the 
numerous  expeditions  that  took  place  were  undertaken 
for  that  amount  of  crime  ?  Have  you  referred  to  the 
district  officers'  reports,  with  which,  no  doubt,  were 
sent  in  lists  of  the  crimes  when  the  expeditions  were 
recommended  ? 

I  am  sure  the  figures  given  by  the  "Times"  cannot 
be  those  sent  in  by  district  officers.  The  statistics 
periodically  submitted  by  them  were  at  the  same  time, 
I  admit,  quite  unreliable.  A  large  amount  of  crime 
was  never  reported  at  all.  The  Civil  officers  were 
overwhelmed  with  work,  and  had  no  time  to  test  the 
statistics  of  crime  they  forwarded  with  their  periodical 
reports.  The  ill-paid  village  .watchmen,  who  were 
entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  head-man,  were  not  to 
be  depended  on.  The  local  police  officer  was  only  too 
glad  to  show  a  clean  record,  and  the  statistic  writer  at 
the  head  office  manipulated  the  figures  much  as  he 
liked.  No  doubt  the  more  serious  raids  were  reported. 
That  the  figures  of  the  "  Times  "  in  any  way  show  the 
crime  on  the  border  in  those  times  I  utterly  disbelieve. 
I  was  in  Civil  employ  on  the  frontier;  I  went  there  in 
1859  and  left  in  1886  ;  so  I  know  what  I  am  writing 
about. — Y'ours  faithfully,  J. 

[The  number  of  Bunerwal  fighting  men  was  by  a 
printer's  error  given  as  50,000 ;  it  should  have  been 
5000.  Thorburn  in  his  "Asiatic  Neighbours"  puts  it 
as  high  as  6000. — The  Writer  of  the  Paragraph.] 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES  IN 
INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  Paddington, 
9  January  1898. 

Sir, — In  the  list  of  recipients  of  the  New  Year's 
honours  I  find  the  name  of  Rai  Bahadur  Bipin  Krishna 
Bose,  the  manager  of  the  Hatwa  Raj  estates.  When  I 
knew  this  gentleman  he  was  plain  Mr.  Bipin  Bihari 
Bose,  familiarly  known  by  the  rayats  of  the  estate  as 
Bipin  Babu.  But  what's  in  a  name  ?  For  example,  on 
my  return  from  India  many  years  ago,  a  gentleman  who 
is  now  known  to  fame  as  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge, 
K.C.I.E.,  used  to  be  plain  Ebenezer  Lethbridge  in  his 
salad  days  at  Oxford.  The  adoption  of  euphonious 
names  is  a  weakness  which  is  shared  alike  by  Bengali 
Babus,  pretty  women,  and  Anglo-Indian  wire-pullers. 

Having  surmounted  the  difficulty  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  now  known  as  Rai 
Bahadur  Bipin  Krishna  Bose,  CLE.,  I  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  management  of  the  Hatwa  estate,  the  Raja  of 
which  died  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  leaving  forty  lakhs 
of  rupees  in  cash  and  ten  lakhs  in  promissory  notes 
(Rx.  500,000)  hoarded  away  in  the  treasury  of  his  palace. 
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With  all  this  hoarded  wealth  at  the  command  of  their 
landlord,  one  would  imagine  that  the  rayats  of  the 
estate  should  be  prosperous  and  happy.  The  reverse, 
however,  was  the  case,  and  I  have  a  letter-book  full  of 
the  most  piteous  appeals  which  I  made  to  Bipin  Babu 
with  the  object  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  on  the  Hatwa  estate.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
my  appeals  fell  on  stony  ground,  and  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  I  addressed  to  Bipin  Babu  on 
22  February,  1892,  will  conclusively  prove  that  the  lot 
of  even  the  larger  tenants  on  the  estate  which  he 
managed  was  not  a  happy  one  : — 

"I  have  been  informed  by  my  assistant  at  Sapaya 
Factory  that  a  rayat  named  Bhimal  Kurmi  of  Sullepur 
Metehenea  has  absconded.  He  is  one  of  the  largest 
rayats  of  the  village,  with  a  holding  of  27  bighas  of 
land  and  paying  a  rental  of  Rs.86.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  a  man  of  this  class  should  have  to  leave  his 
village,  and  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
allowed  by  the  Raja  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  occupancy 
right  in  a  healthy  manner.  In  going  into  his  case  I 
find  that  he  was  only  in  actual  possession  of  1 1  bighas 
of  land.  The  rest  of  the  holding  was  in  the  hands  of 
various  mahajans,  although  Bhimal  had  to  pay  the  rent. 
I  believe  that  he  owes  the  Raja  Rs.63  as  arrears  of  rent, 
but  this  debt  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  make  him  leave 
the  village.  This  man  is  one  of  my  khushki  cultivators, 
and  for  the  three  years  his  indigo  account  has  been  as 
follows  : — 

In  1889    Rs.71.10 

1890    Rs.74.5 

1891   ..       ...  Rs.30.13 

"In  1S91  he  neglected  his  indigo  field,  and  it  had  to 

be  tilled  by  the  factory  ploughs  and  workmen.  This 
year  we  manured  two  and  a  half  bighas  of  land  for  him, 
and  he  would  have  done  well  in  the  future  if  the  greater 
portion  of  his  holding  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
mahajans. 

"  It  is  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  rayat  on  his  legs 
that  I  have  introduced  these  reforms  in  my  system  of 
working  ;  but  I  want  your  hearty  co-operation  in  the 
matter.    Besides  giving  the  rayat  manure  for  his  land 
I  am  prepared  to  pay  his  rent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fasli  (in  October),  if  you  will  allow  ten  per  cent,  off  the 
jama.    For  instance,  a  rayat  owes  Rs.  100  as  rent  for 
the  year  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  I  will  send 
you  a  cheque  for  Rs.90  if  you  will  grant  a  receipt  for  the 
full  amount  of  one  hundred  rupees.    This  arrangement 
will  save  you  the  trouble  and  bother  of  farming  out 
your  villages  to  thikadars  ;  and  it  would  keep  the  rayat 
on  his  legs,  for  if  I  paid  his  rent  I  would  take  very  good 
care  that  he  redeemed  all  his  fields  from  the  mahajans 
and  ploughed  them  himself.    It  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  a  man  in  the  position  of  Bhimal  Kurmi  should  have 
to  abscond  from  his  village  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your  hearty  co-operation  in 
working  out  a  scheme  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
borrowing  rayat.    The  hopelessness  of  Bhimal's  case 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  only  in  possession  of  1 1 
bighas  of  land  while  he  had  to  pay  the  rent  of  27 
bighas.     This  is  the  result  of  the  Raja  forbidding  the 
healthy  growth  of  a  sound  system  of  borrowing  among 
the  tenants  of  the  estate." 

Jealousy  of  the  European  prevented  my  Bengali  friend 
from  seeing  the  advantages  of  the  above-mentioned 
proposal,  and  poor  Bhimal  Kurmi  never  returned  to  his 
village.  But  the  Government  is  just  as  short-sighted 
in  its  management  of  canals  and  Court  of  Wards 
estates,  as  the  most  jealous  Babu  or  old-world  Raja. 
Here  is  the  description  of  the  state  of  the  Saran  canals 
in  the  famine  year  of  1896-7,  which  was  given  to  me  by 
one  of  my  old  assistants:  "Yes,  the  canals  have  all 
been  given  up,  as  they  (the  Government)  could  not  get 
the  money  they  wanted  out  of  the  planters  ;  and  if  they 
even  wanted  to  open  them  again  it  would  cost  a  fortune, 
as  they  are  pretty  well  silted  up,  especially  at  the  head- 
cut  at  Siswa.  You  remember  all  those  sisu  trees  which 
you  planted  all  along  your  distributary  channels  ;  well, 
they  have  all  been  '  boned  '  by  Hatwa  during  the 
Cadastral  Survey  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  district 
for  the  last  two  years.  This  year  the  rayats  were 
unable  to  plant  their  rice  for  want  of  water.  There  has 
been  no  rain  to  speak  of,  and  all  their  paddy-fields  are 
high  and  dry,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  they 


will  be  very  hard  up  ....  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these 
canals  were  shut  up,  as  they  were  a  great  help  both  to 
the  rayat  and  to  the  factory,  especially  to  Maniara." 

The  young  man  who  wrote  the  above  lived  for  ten 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  Saran  canals,  so  he  must 
know  what  he  is  writing  about  in  connexion  with  irri- 
gation. At  the  time  that  he  wrote  to  me  he  was  at 
home  in  Yorkshire,  hunting  regularly  three  days  a 
week  ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  ten  years'  residence  in 
a  canal-irrigated  district  did  not  affect  his  health. 

The  following  results,  obtained  at  the  Cavvnpore  Ex- 
perimental Farm  in  1890-1,  from  the  use  of  indigo 
refuse  as  a  manure  for  wheat  (as  compared  to  sheep- 
dung,  cow-dung,  and  other  manures),  will  show  the 
value  of  the  system  which  I  wanted  to  introduce  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rayats  on  the  Hatwa  Estate : — 


Description  of  Manure 
Used. 

Price 
of 
Manure. 

Produce  of 
Grain  per 
Acre  in  lbs. 

Produce  of 
Straw  per 
Acre  in  lbs. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Indigo   refuse,  120 

maunds  ;  lime,  6 

maunds   

2 

6 

0 

2904 

6454 

Sheep  -  dung,  180 

maunds ;     bone  - 

dust,  maunds 

16 

1 

0 

2069 

3448 

Saltpetre,  3  maunds ; 

s  u  p  e  r  p  h  osphate, 

3  maunds   

3° 

0 

0 

2009 

3884 

Cow  -  dung,  180 

maunds   

5 

6 

6 

1779 

2973 

Poudrette,  180 

maunds   

7 

3 

0 

1972 

5118 

Ashes    of  180 

maunds  of  cow- 

dung   

5 

6 

0 

*755 

2505 

And  now  the  German  chemist  is  threatening  to  destroy 
an  industry  which  could  be  made  the  nucleus  of  an 
improved  system  of  farming  in  India. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Donald  N.  Reid. 


CHEMICAL  RESEARCH  AND  MANUFACTURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Burnthwaite,  Heaton,  near  Bolton. 

Sir, — Your  article  in  the  issue  of  8  January,  dealing 
as  it  does  so  largely  with  chemical  research  and  manu- 
facture, gives  me  an  opportunity  to  put  before  you  a 
small  point  of  the  question  which,  I  know  any  chemist 
will  agree  with  me,  has  never  been  fully  ventilated. 

Taking  the  list  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  in 
"  Whitaker "  for  the  present  year,  out  of  nineteen 
headings  under  which  duties  are  classified,  nine  are 
duties  on  important  chemicals. 

I  would  specify  particularly  sulphuric  ether,  26s.  2d. 
per  gallon  ;  absolute  alcohol,  \os.  \od.  per  gallon. 
These  chemicals  are  almost  as  important  as  pure  water 
to  the  chemist,  purity  being  often  a  "sine  qua  non." 
Practically  speaking,  in  Germany  excise  upon  chemicals 
is  unknown,  at  any  rate,  never  amounts  to  more  than 
an  insignificant  tax,  instead  of  four  or  five  hundred  per 
cent,  "ad  valorem,"  as  in  England.  And  what  is  the 
result  ?  We  are  forced  in  our  laboratories  to  scrimp 
and  save  on  account  of  the  impost  on  the  tools  of  our 
craft.  We  are  forced  to  expedients  wasteful  alike  of 
time  and  labour  that  our  Continental  cousins  would 
call  ludicrous.  And  these  duties  react  upon  the  prices 
of  dozens  of  chemicals  if  manufactured  here.  If  a  re- 
searcher wants  fine  chemicals  cheap  he  must  often  go 
to  the  Germans,  or  their  agents  here.  The  British 
manufacturer  cannot  possibly  compete  with  their  prices. 
And  where  one  order  must  be  sent,  others,  though  not 
so  forced  by  prices,  will  follow  for  convenience'  sake. 

I  have  been  told  the  manufacturers  should  move  in 
the  matter ;  the  Chemical  Society  should  move. 
It  is  not  the  wealthy  maker  of  common  chemicals 
sold  in  bulk,  nor  the  well-to-do  F.  C.  S.  in  his  labora- 
tory, who  feels  the  pinch.  It  is  the  young  student 
and  the  despairing  patentee. 
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Proverbially  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the 
hardest  Minister  to  squeeze.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that,  with  an  amateur  chemist  as  Premier,  we  may  see 
these  extortionate  taxes  on  manufacture  and  research 
removed  ? — Yours,  &c. ,  William  E.  Moss. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  SEX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — What  should  we  do  without  our  "Daily 
Chronicle?"  In  its  latest  role  as  purveyor  of 
scientific  information  for  the  million  it  surpasses 
itself,  leaving  even  the  glory  of  its  daily  achieve- 
ment in  the  world  of  letters  behind.  Its  comment 
upon  the  alleged  discovery  by  Professor  Schenk 
of  the  secret  of  sex  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of 
how  to  write  upon  a  subject  of  which  you  know 
absolutely  nothing.  "There  is  one  very  striking 
analogy  from  the  animal  world  which  we  are  sure  has 
not  yet  been  adduced  in  support  of  Professor  Schenk," 
it  says.  "  When  a  queen  bee  dies,  or  is  removed  from 
a  hive,  the  bees  select  an  egg  or  a  grub  which  would 
ordinarily  have  produced  a  drone  or  a  neuter,  and,  by 
feeding  it  with  queen  jelly,  turn  it  into  a  fully  developed 
queen  bee."  It  goes  on  then  to  remark  upon  the  "  re- 
markable parallel  "  between  this  and  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  a  dietetic  treatment  for  fixing  the  sex  of 
children.  It  so  happens  that  there  are  a  number  of 
remarkable  animal  parallels  to  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  theory  upon  which  the  Schenk  discovery  is 
based  ;  for  it  is  no  new  theory,  and  there  has  been 
much  interesting  experiment  and  recorded  observation 
upon  it  during  recent  years.  But  the  parallel  of  the 
bee  is  just  the  one  that  does  not  hold  good.  The 
worker  bee  is  not  a  neuter,  but  an  infertile  female  that, 
by  special  feeding  in  the  early  stage,  may  be  dowered 
with  fertility  and  become  a  queen.  The  "  Chronicle's" 
discovery  that  the  male  larva,  the  drone,  can  be 
developed  into  a  queen  is  one  worthy  to  rank  side  by 
side  with  Mark  Twain's  famous  discovery,  made  by 
boiling  a  barometer,  that  the  higher  you  go  up  a 
mountain  the  lower  you  get.- — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, F. 

"WOMEN'S  TRADE-UNION  LEAGUE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  January,  1898. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  thank  you  for  directing  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of 
the  Women's  Trade-Union  League  ?  You  very  justly 
remark  of  this  Society  that  "  it  is  a  pity  that  it  does  not 
receive  more  support  from  the  outside."  I  shall  be  glad 
to  supply  information  to  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
feel  any  interest  in  the  work  of  the  League. — Believe 
me,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Mona  Wilson  (Sec.  W.  T.  U.  L). 

MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  a  letter  printed  in  your  issue  of  the  18th 
ultimo,  "  A  Barrister  "  writes  :  "Of  course  he  was  not 
flogged  for  insubordination.  No  officer,  however  in- 
subordinate, receives  that  punishment."  These  words 
refer  to  the  case  of  Major  B.,  and  are  meaningless 
unless  they  imply  that  privates  are  sometimes  sentenced 
by  Courts  Martial  to  be  flogged  for  insubordination. 
Now,  the  powers  of  a  Military  Court-martial  are  limited 
to  those  conferred  on  it  by  the  Army  Act  (44  &  45 
Vict.  c.  58).  Under  it,  neither  officer  nor  soldier  can 
be  tried  on  a  charge  of  insubordination  or  be  sentenced 
to  be  flogged  for  any  offence  whatever. 

Again,  "A  Barrister"  writes,  in  the  same  letter: 
"  If  the  former  (an  officer)  thrashes  the  latter  (a  private) 
it  seems  to  be  no  military  offence."  But  Sec.  37  of  the 
same  Act  makes  such  action  on  the  part  of  an  officer  a 
distinct  military  offence. 

These  two  instances  suffice  to  prove  that  "A  Bar- 
rister," when  writing  to  you  on  military  discipline,  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  one  statute  which  bears  on 
the  subject.  And  yet  he  gravely  suggests  that  Courts- 
martial  should  have  legal  assessors. — Yours  truly, 

M.  H. 


Sir, — In  the  merchant  service  martial  law  "does  not 
prevail.  Yet  do  we  hear  of  insubordination  on  a 
Cunarder  ?  Is  there  any  intrinsic  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions ?  In  both  Cunarder  and  ironclad  certain  men 
are  engaged  at  a  fixed  rate  of  pay  to  work  their  ship,  he 
of  the  ironclad  contracting,  in  addition,  to  fight  when 
required.  Then  the  necessity  for  martial  law  must  arise 
from  this  contract  to  fight.  In  order  to  induce  an 
A.  B.,  who  joins  the  service  to-day,  to  obey  orders  at  an 
engagement  in  1907,  are  you  compelled  to  deny  him, 
during  the  intervening  ten  years,  the  rights  of  a  citizen? 
And  is  he  the  more  likely  to  make  a  spirited  combatant 
because  he  knows  that  an  instant's  hasty  stupidity  has 
caused  him  to  be  marked  down  a  bad  character,  and 
that  when  in  a  few  months  he  leaves  the  service,  that 
bad  character  will  keep  him  out  of  employment  ? 

But  without  arguing  the  matter  upon  humanitarian 
lines,  there  is  a  still  more  cogent  reason  for  attention. 
At  this  moment — and  this  is  a  statement  which  any 
member  of  Parliament  can  prove  or  disprove  by  calling 
for  the  necessary  return  —  the  proportion  of  seamen 
rejoining  the  Service  at  the  expiration  of  their  first  term 
is  rapidly  decreasing.  Many  of  these,  possibly,  the 
Service  can  well  spare.  But  among  the  number  will 
be  a  large  proportion  of  leading  seamen  and  petty 
officers,  men  highly  qualified  often  in  gunnery  and 
torpedo  work,  and  from  a  naval  point  of  view  the  very 
salt  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  men  of  brains,  without 
whom  the  ablest  commander  and  the  most  perfect  iron- 
clad are  as  completely  impotent  as  a  watermill  without 
water.  They  must  be  men  of  comparatively  high 
mental  culture,  as  a  glance  at  the  text-books  which 
have  to  be  mastered  will  indicate.  On  board  their  lives 
are  full  of  nerve-straining  responsibility.  A  scrap  of 
rust  in  a  gun,  the  accidental  touching  of  a  wrong  lever 
in  a  barbette,  an  instant's  absence  of  mind  in  the 
magazine  or  the  turret,  and  a  scene  of  death  and  de- 
vastation may  follow.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  in  these  days  of  nearly  perfect  freedom,  such 
men  should  be  eager  to  regain,  and  eager  to  prevent 
their  friends  from  lightly  resigning,  such  blessings  of 
liberty  as  we  possess  in  exchange  for  a  life  which, 
stripped  of  its  glamour  and  fascination,  is  not  only  a 
terribly  hard  one,  but  is  made  doubly  so  by  the  rigour 
with  which  the  most  trifling  offences  are  punished  ? — I 
beg  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  R. 

"'AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York. 

Sir, — In  the  Review  for  4  December  was  printed 
a  notice  of  the  manual,  "Authors  and  Publishers," 
recently  issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Your 
reviewer,  while  making  appreciative  mention  of  the 
general  purpose  and  probable  serviceability  of  the 
manual,  calls  its  authors  to  account  for  making 
reference  to  a  certain  passage  from  Horace,  while  "  no 
such  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  writings  of 
that  author."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  while  such  a 
reference  "gives  a  learned  air  to  the  book,"  it  "neces- 
sarily impairs  its  reputation  for  accuracy." 

The  passage  in  question,  as  paraphrased  in  the  book, 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Horace  .  .  .  complained  that  his  publishers,  the 
Sosii,  took  to  themselves  the  gold  produced  by  his 
writings,  leaving  for  the  author's  reward  only  fame  in 
distant  lands  and  with  posterity." 

The  lines  upon  which  the  above  citation  was  based 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Ars  Poetica,"  and  read  as 
follows  : — 

"  Hie  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis,  hie  et  mare  transit, 
Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  sevum." 

Ars.  Poet.,  lines  345,  346. 
The  writer  of  our  book  might  also  have  utilised  in 
this  connexion  the  equally  pertinent  lines  of  Martial  : — 
"  Dicitur  et  nostros  cantare  Britannia  versus, 
Quid  prodest  ?    Nescit  sacculus  ista  meus." 

Epigrams,  Book  iii.  n. 
I  cannot  quite  see  the  justification  for  the  assertion  of 
your  reviewer  that  our  author  had  indulged  himself  in 
fabricating  a  fictitious  quotation. 

Asking  for  the  publication  of  this  word  of  correction, 
I  am,  yours  respectfully,  Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 
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REVIEWS. 

PIERRE  LOTI'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Figures  et  Choses  qui  passaient."  Par  Pierre  Loti. 
Paris :  Calmann  LeVy. 

T  has  long  been  the  custom  of  Pierre  Loti  to  gather 
■  together  at  intervals  those  short  pieces  of  his  prose 
hich  have  not  found  their  place  in  any  consecutive 
:tion  or  record  of  travel.  In  the  case  of  most  authors, 
,-en  of  the  better  class,  such  chips  from  the  workshop 
ould  excite  but  a  very  languid  interest,  or  might  be 
idged  wholly  impertinent.  All  that  Loti  does,  how- 
»-er,  on  whatever  scale,  is  done  with  so  much  care  and 

so  characteristic  of  him,  that  his  admirers  find  some 
f  their  richest  feasts  in  these  his  baskets  of  broken 
teat.    The  genuine  Lotist  is  a  fanatic,  who  can  give 

0  other  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  than  this, 
lat  the  mere  voice  of  this  particular  writer  is  an  irre- 
istible  enchantment.  It  is  not  the  story,  or  the  chain 
f  valuable  thoughts,  or  the  important  information  sup- 
lied  by  Pierre  Loti  that  enthralls  his  admirers.  It  is 
le  music  of  the  voice,  the  incomparable  magic  of  the 
lode  in  which  the  mournful,  sensuous,  exquisite  obser- 
ations  are  delivered.  He  is  a  Pied  Piper,  and  as  for 
is  admirers,  poor  rats,  as  he  pipes,  they  follow,  follow, 
le  who  writes  these  lines  is  always  among  the  be- 
itched. 

The  convinced  Lotist,  then,  will  not  be  discouraged 
?  hear  that  "  Figures  et  Choses  qui  passaient,"  which 

the  twentieth  tune  (or  volume)  which  this  piper  has 
laved  to  us,  is  made  up  entirely  of  bits  and  airs  that 
jern  to  have  lost  their  way  from  other  works.  On  the 
antrary,  it  will  amuse  and  stimulate  him  to  notice 
lat  "Passage  d'Enfant"  suggests  a  lost  chapter  of 

Le  Livre  de  la  Pitie  et  de  la  Mort ;  "  that  "  Instant  de 
Lecueillement "  reads  like  a  rejected  preface  to  the  novel 
ailed  "  Ramuntcho  ;  "  that  "  Passage  de  Sultan  "  is  a 
ort  of  appendix  to  "  Fantome  d'Orient  ; "  and  that 

Passage  de  Carmencita "  forms  a  quite  unexpected 
relude  to  "  Le  Manage  de  Loti."  But  this  at  least 
lay  be  said,  that  the  "beau  gabier"  of  literature,  the 
mtastic  and  wayward  sailor  who  is  so  signally  unlike 
le  kind  of  mariner — with  a  pigtail,  and  hitching  up 
•hite  ducks,  who  still  continues  to  be  our  haunting 
laritinie  convention — that  the  complicated  and  morbid 

Alcade  de  la  Mer  "  who  walks  so  uncompromisingly 
le  quarter-deck  of  the  French  Academy,  has  never 
ublished  a  book  which  more  tyrannically  presupposes 
n  acquaintance  with  all  his  previous  works.  But  he 
nows  our  frailty  ;  and  I  will  make  a  confession  which 
nay  go  to  the  heart  of  other  Lotists.  There  is  one 
liece  in  "Figures  et  Choses"  which  certainly  ought 
lever  to  have  been  written.  I  hope  to  screw  up  my 
ourage,  presently,  to  reprove  it  by  name  ;  it  is  horrible, 
inseemly.  But  I  have  read  even-  word  of  it,  slowly, 
vith  gusto,  as  we  read  our  Loti,  balancing  the  sentences, 
Irawing  the  phrases  over  the  palate.  It  is  a  vice,  this 
^otism  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
iociety  to  put  it  down.    Yet  if  I  am  persuaded  to  sign 

1  pledge  never  to  read  another  page  of  Loti,  I  know 
hat  I  shall  immediately  break  it. 

Vet  Loti  does  everything  which,  according  to  the 
ules,  he  should  not  do.  "Passage  d'Enfant,"  with 
vhich  this  volume  opens,  is  a  study  such  as  no  English- 
nan  can  conceive  himself  proposing  to  write.  The 
tuthor  is  in  Paris,  about  some  official  business.  He 
eceives  a  letter  and  a  telegram  to  say  that  a  little  boy 
>f  two  years  old,  the  child  of  a  pair  of  his  domestic 
iervants  at  Rochefort,  has  suddenly  died  of  croup. 
Hie  resulting  emotion  is  so  capricious,  so  intimate,  so 
joignant,  that  one  would  hardly  be  able  to  tell  it,  were 
t  one's  own  experience,  to  one's  most  familiar  friend. 
Pierre  Loti  tells  it  to  the  world  in  full  detail,  without 
:oncealment  of  names  or  places  or  conditions,  and  with 
in  absolute  perfection  of  narrative.  He  weaves  it  into 
1  sort  of  diatribe  against  "  the  stupid  cruelty  of  death." 
He  flies  back  to  his  home,  he  visits  the  little  newly- 
made  grave,  he  mingles  his  tears  with  those  of  the 
child's  father,  he  recalls  a  score  of  pretty  tricks  and 
babblings.  What  is  so  curious  is  the  total  lack  of 
reserve,  of  (we  should  say)  decent  proportion  or  self- 
command.  All  these  cries  and  tears,  one  might  ex- 
claim, about  the  little  boy  of  one's  butler  !    And  yet 


the  whole  thing  is  steeped  in  that  distinguished  melan- 
choly beauty  which  redeems  and  explains  everything. 

A  large  section  of  this  new  volume  deals  with  the 
customs  and  landscape  of  that  extreme  corner  of  south- 
western France  which  the  author  has  made  his  own 
during  the  years  in  which  he  has  been  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa.  All  these  studies  of  the 
Eskual-Herria,  the  primitive  Basque  Country,  are  in- 
stinct with  the  most  graceful  qualities  of  Pierre  Loti's 
spirit.  He  has  an  exquisite  instinct  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  whatever  is  antique  and  beautiful,  a  superstitious 
conservatism  pushed  almost  to  an  affectation.  As  he 
grows  older,  this  characteristic  increases  with  him.  He 
has  become  an  impassioned  admirer  of  cathedrals  ;  he 
is  moved,  almost  to  an  act  of  worship,  by  sumptuous 
and  complicated  churches;  he  bows  a  dubiously  adoring 
knee  at  Loyola  and  at  Burgos.  He  is  very  eager  to 
take  part  in  processions,  he  is  active  among  crowds  of 
penitents,  he  omits  no  item  in  the  sensual  parts  of 
ritual,  and  is  swayed  almost  to  intoxication  on  the  ebb 
and  flood  of  mysterious  and  archaic  incantations.  The 
reader  of  his  "Jerusalem"  will  recall  how  earnestly 
and  how  vainly  Pierre  Loti  sought  for  a  religious  idea, 
or  a  genuine  inspiration  of  any  spiritual  kind,  among 
the  shrines  and  waters  of  Palestine.  Once  more  this 
unction  is  denied  him.  Doomed  for  ever  to  deal  with 
the  external  side  of  things,  the  exquisite  envelope  of 
life,  Loti,  as  time  goes  by,  seems  knocking  with  a  more 
and  more  hopeless  agitation  at  the  door  of  the  mystical 
world.  But  that  which  is  revealed  to  children  will 
never  be  exposed  to  him.  It  ought  to  be  enough  for 
Loti  that  he  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow-men  in 
the  perfection  of  his  tactile  apparatus.  That  which  is 
neither  to  be  seen,  nor  touched,  nor  smelled,  nor  heard 
lies  outside  his  province. 

But,  within  his  province,  what  a  magician  he  is  ! 
"  Vacances  de  Paques,"  apparently  a  cancelled  chapter 
from  "  Le  Roman  d'un  Enfant,"  tells  us  how  a  certain 
Easter  holiday  was  spent  in  Loti's  childhood,  and  how 
the  days  flew  one  after  another,  in  the  same  cold  rain, 
under  the  same  black  sky.  The  subject,  mainly  dealing 
with  a  neglected  pensum  and  the  dilatory  labours  of  an 
idle  schoolboy,  seems  as  unpromising  as  possible,  but 
the  author's  skill  redeems  it,  and  this  little  essay  con- 
tains one  page  on  the  excessive  colour  of  bright  flowers 
under  a  grey  or  broken  sky  which  ranks  among  the 
best  that  he  has  written.  Pierre  Loti  is  always  excellent 
on  this  subject ;  one  recollects  the  tiny  blossoms  that 
enamelled  the  floor  of  his  tent  in  "  Au  Maroc."  In  the 
present  volume,  while  he  is  waiting  on  the  hill-side  to 
join  the  procession  winding  far  up  the  Pyrenees  to 
Roncesvaux,  he  notes  the  long  rosy  spindles  of  the 
foxgloves,  lashed  with  rain,  the  laden  campanulas,  the 
astonishing  and  almost  grotesque  saxifrages  torn  and 
ravaged  by  the  hail.  And  here  and  there  a  monotonous 
flush  of  red  flowers — rosy  moss-campions,  rosy  gera- 
niums, rosy  mallows — and  from  the  broken  stalks  the 
petals  flungin  pink  ribands  across  the  delicate  deep 
green  mosses. 

An  example  of  the  peculiar  subtlety  of  Loti's  sym- 
bolism is  afforded  by  the  curious  little  study  here  called 
"  Papillon  de  Mite."  The  author,  in  that  corner  of  his 
house  in  Rochefort  of  which  he  has  often  told  us,  in 
which  all  the  treasures  are  stored  up  that  he  has  brought 
home  from  his  travels,  watches  a  clothes-moth  disengage 
itself  from  a  splendid  Chinese  robe  of  red  velvet,  and 
dance  in  a  sunbeam.  Rapidly,  rapidly,  in  the  delirium 
of  existence,  this  atom  waves  its  wings  of  silken  dust, 
describing  its  little  gay,  fantastic  curves  of  flight.  Loti 
strikes  it  carelessly  to  the  ground,  and  then  begins  to 
wonder  what  it  is  that  it  reminds  him  of.  Where  had 
he  once  seen  before  in  his  life  something  "  papillonne- 
ment  gris  pareil "  which  had  caused  him  a  like  but  a 
less  transient  melancholy?  And  he  recollects — it  was 
long  ago,  at  Constantinople,  on  the  wooden  bridge  that 
connects  Stamboul  and  Pera.  A  woman  who  had  lost 
both  her  legs  was  begging,  while  a  little,  grey,  impas- 
sive child,  with  shrivelled  hands,  lay  at  her  side.  Pre- 
sently the  mother  called  the  child  to  come  and  have  its 
small  burnous  put  on,  when  all  at  once  it  leaped  from 
her  hands  and  escaped,  dancing  about  in  the  cold  wind, 
and  flapping  the  sleeves  of  its  burnous  like  wings. 
And  it  was  of  this  poor  child,  soon  exhausted,  soon 
grey  and  immobile  again,  but  for  an  instant  intoxicated 
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with  the  simple  ecstasy  of  existence  and  motion,  that 
Loti  was  reminded  by  the  curves  and  flutterings  of  the 
clothes-moth.  This  is  a  wonderfully  characteristic 
example  of  the  methods  of  the  author,  of  his  refined 
sensibility,  vivid  memory  for  details,  and  fondness  for 
poignant  and  subtle  impressions  of  association. 

In  "  Profanation" — the  study  which  I  have  dared  to 
speak  of  with  reprobation  —  I  feel  sure  that  he  carries 
too  far  his  theory  that  we  may  say  anything-  if  only  we 
say  it  exquisitely  enough  and  in  the  interests  of  pity. 
Loti's  ideas  of  "  taste,"  of  reticence,  are  not  ours  ;  he 
does  not  address  an  Anglo-Saxon  audience.  But  the 
cases  in  which  he  offends  even  against  our  conventions 
are  very  few  in  "  Figures  et  Choses."  I  have  left 
myself  no  space  to  speak  of  the  vivid  pictures  of  sports 
among  the  primeval  Basque  population — studies,  one 
might  conjecture  them  to  be,  for  the  book  that  after- 
wards became  "  Ramuntcho."  I  can  but  refer,  with 
strong  commendation,  to  the  amazing  description  of  the 
sacred  dance  of  the  Souletins.  The  last  one  hundred 
pages  of  this  enchanting  volume  are  occupied  by  "  Trois 
Journees  de  Guerre,"  an  exceedingly  minute  and  pic- 
turesque report  of  the  storming  of  the  city  of  Hue  in  the 
Annam  War  of  1883.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  these  notes 
were  originally  sent  home  to  some  Parisian  newspaper, 
where  their  publication  gave  great  offence  at  the  French 
Admiralty  or  War  Office.  Why  it  should  do  so,  it  is 
not  easy  after  fifteen  years  of  suppression  to  conceive. 
These  "  Trois  Journdes  de  Guerre  en  Annam"  form  one 
of  the  most  admirably  solid  of  all  Pierre  Loti's  minor 
writings.  They  ought  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  book  called  "  Propos  d'Exil."       Edmund  Gosse. 

MR.  WATTS-DUNTON'S  POEMS. 

"The  Coming  of  Love,  and  other  Poems."    By  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton.    London  :  Lane. 

EVERY  one  knows  the  name  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton 
as  a  critic,  but  few  people  know  exactly  what  are 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  his  criticism.  It  seems 
to  be  vaguely  supposed  that  he  concerns  himself  chiefly 
with  technical  questions,  that  he  is  an  authority  on  the 
form  of  the  sonnet  and  the  metrical  construction  of  the 
blank-verse  line,  and  that  his  poetical  criticism  is 
almost  entirely  criticism  of  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  far  from  being  too  much  absorbed  in  the  exte- 
riorities, the  mechanical  construction,  of  art,  he  is  the 
only  contemporary  critic  who  grapples  with  its  essential 
problems.  In  his  article  on  Poetry  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  he  has  attempted  a  task  no  doubt 
impossible  ;  but  he  has  said  the  only  quite  satisfactory 
things  on  those  aspects  of  his  subject  on  which  he 
touches  that  have  been  said  by  any  recent  writer  on 
aesthetics.  In  a  too  fragmentary  article,  which  still  awaits 
its  sequel,  he  has  gone  further  than  any  one  in  finding 
out  the  inner  secret  of  Rossetti  ;  the  secret,  that  is,  of 
the  most  interesting,  significant,  and  mysterious  per- 
sonality which  has  influenced  the  literary  and  pictorial 
art  of  our  time.  His  unsigned  but  easily  recognisable 
critical  articles  in  the  "  Athenaeum,"  almost  never  satis- 
factory as  what  is  commonly  called  the  review  of  any 
particular  book,  are  the  interrupted  confessions  of  a 
temperament  whose  whole  activity  seems  to  have  passed 
into  a  continual  brooding  over  art.  They  are  not  literary 
criticisms,  they  are  meditations,  counsels,  discourses, 
upon  that  which  is  alone  important  in  literature,  that 
final  quality  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  "  literary,"  and 
becomes  absolute,  a  spirit,  an  essence.  That  they 
should  be  largely  concerned  with  form  is  inevitable  ;  for 
the  eternal  beauty  can  reveal  itself  only  through  form, 
as  the  soul  can  reveal  itself  only  through  the  body. 
But  here  is  a  critic  who  will  recognise  form  as  the  inter- 
pretation, not  as  the  message  ;  an  interpretation  to  be 
most  jealously  scrutinised,  because  the  message  is  of 
infinite  importance. 

Realising  clearly,  then,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  position, 
his  aim  and  achievement,  as  a  critic,  we  need  be  the  less 
surprised  to  find  that  his  poetry,  whatever  it  is,  is  not 
the  verse-writing  of  the  average,  or  even  of  the  most 
highly-accomplished,  literary  critic.  The  first  character- 
istic which  strikes  us  is  its  extreme  originality.  It 
differs  from  contemporary  poetry,  not  so  much  in 
degree  as  in  kind.  The  manner  is  different,  certainly  ; 
but  the  whole  intention,  the  choice  of  subject,  the  treat- 


ment, are  themselves  different.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
longest  poem  in  the  volume,  and  particularly  that  section 
called  "The  Daughter  of  the  Sunrise."  Here  is  an 
attempt  which,  merely  as  an  attempt,  stands  alone. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  write  a  philosophical  poem,  dealing 
with  the  deepest  enigmas  of  human,  indeed  of  cosmical, 
destiny,  and  at  the  same  time  to  write  an  almost  real- 
istic love-poem  about  a  gipsy  girl,  who  expresses  herself 
in  English  punctuated  by  Romany.  The  audacity  of 
the  whole  scheme  is  amazing.  To  say  that  it  is  carried 
out  with  entire  success  would  be  to  say  that  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  has  done  what  no  poet  who  ever  lived  could  do. 
It  is  an  experiment  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  it  is 
full  of  beautiful,  subtle,  at  times  splendid,  writing. 
What  we  may  call  the  dialect  part  of  it  is  so  new  that 
it  is  difficult  not  to  either  over-rate  or  under-rate  it, 
simply  because  of  its  novelty.  It  is  strange  that  no 
one  before  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  should  have  thought  of 
putting  into  verse  the  one  kind  of  poetry  which  is  being 
lived  in  our  midst  in  the  present  day  :  the  wandering 
lyric  of  the  gipsies.  But,  though  Borrow  has  not  lived  in 
vain,  the  gipsies  are  still  too  near  us  for  the  imagination 
of  most  poets  to  be  able  to  see  the  essential  poetry  of 
these  "  children  of  the  open  air,"  who  are  our  Bedouins. 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  taught  by  Borrow,  and  finding  in 
the  gipsies'  "  dukkeripen  "  not  only  fortune-telling  but 
destiny  (Borrow  having  been  quite  content  with  the 
easier  meaning),  comes  to  the  gipsies,  certainly,  for 
their  own  sake,  but  even  more  for  the  sake  of  their  sig- 
nificance. They  are  the  East  in  the  West,  a  very 
ancient  people,  of  unknown  origin,  still  speaking  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  languages  in  the  world. 
To  be  so  old,  and  so  mysterious,  and  so  close  to  nature, 
and  to  wander,  aliens,  leaving  their  "  patteran "  over 
every  European  soil,  is  to  be  something  more  than 
merely  picturesque  vagabonds  ;  and  it  is  this  something 
more  which  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  found  in  them,  and 
which  he  indicates,  under  so  many  forms,  all  through 
his  poem.  He  is  not  afraid  to  be  colloquial,  more  col- 
loquial, perhaps,  than  any  English  poet  has  yet  ventured 
to  be ;  as  in  these  lines,  for  instance,  from  one  of 
Rhona  Boswell's  love-letters, — 

"  This  ere  come  hoppen,  leaven  me  the  same, 
And  lykwise  all  our  breed  in  Gypsy  Dell, 
Barrin  the  spotted  gry,  wpt's  turned  up  lame  ; 
A  crick  have  made  his  orfside  fetlock  swell." 
Now  here,  certainly,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  licences  with  the  language  which  even  Mr. 
Kipling  has  allowed  himself ;  and  he  has  deliberately 
heightened  his  own  difficulties  by  writing  such  lines  as 
these  in  elaborate  stanzas,  chained  together  with  many 
rhymes.  To  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  rhyme  is  obviously  not 
a  hindrance,  but  a  help,  and  it  would  be  wrong,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  his  own  difficulty  in  writing  was  height- 
ened by  such  elaboration.  But  many  rhymes,  and  an 
intricate  structure,  give  to  most  people  the  impression 
of  labour  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine simplicity  of  contents  and  elaboration  of  form  is  a 
needless  dividing  of  a  house  against  itself.  But,  even 
after  we  have  made  every  possible  deduction,  after  we 
have  questioned  every  questionable  element  in  the  whole 
experiment,  there  remains  this  fact  :  that  the  entire 
poem  is,  in  a  very  emphatic  sense,  what  Rossetti  called 
"amusing,"  it  has  imaginative  existence,  it  has  its  own 
vital  energy,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  certain  number 
of  detachable  sonnets,  each  of  which  is  a  definite, 
finished,  absolutely  achieved  thing. 

The  sonnet  is  a  form  which  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  and  it  is  in  sonnets  that  he  has 
done  most  of  his  finest  work.  Half-a-dozen  of  the 
sonnets  in  "The  Coming  of  Love,"  the  series  called 
"Prophetic  Pictures  at  Venice,"  "  The  Wood-haunter's 
Dream,"  "The  Three  Fausts,"  for  instance,  are  poems 
of  as  new  a  kind,  in  a  very  different  way,  as  the  gipsy 
poems,  and  they  differ  from  these  in  not  being  in  any 
sense  experimental.  Often  as  some  of  them  have  been 
imitated,  since  their  first  appearance  many  years  ago, 
they  do  not  show  a  trace  of  any  contemporary  influence. 
Each  contains  a  single  idea  or  emotion,  which  seems  to 
be  developed  as  a  theme  is  developed  in  music,  and 
with  the  most  learned  contrapuntal  science.  But  this 
idea,  however  abstract  it  may  be,  is  presented  to  us 
only  in  concrete  shape,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a  definite 
picture,  or  series  of  pictures. 
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*'  Yon  moon  that  mocks  me  through  the  uncurtained 
glass 

Recalls  that  other  night,  that  other  moon, — 
Two  English  lovers  on  a  grey  lagoon, — 
The  voices  from  the  lantern'd  gondolas, 

The  kiss,  the  breath,  the  flashing  eyes,  and,  soon, 
The  throbbing  stillness  :  all  the  heaven  that  was." 
There,  in  one  of  the  Venetian  sonnets,  is  emotion  ex- 
pressed pictorially,  and,  in  "  Natura  Maligna  "("  Our 
Lady  of  the  Hills  with  crimes  untold,"  and  "  Natura 
Benigna" — 

"  Dumb  Mother,  struggling  with  the  years  to  tell 
The  secret  at  thy  heart  through  helpless  eyes" — 
an  idea,  certainly  abstract  enough,  flashed  on  the  sight 
in  not  less  pictorial  a  way.  And  here,  too,  in  these 
sonnets,  none  of  which  are  concerned  with  vague  things, 
but  all  precise  in  outline,  hard,  jewelled,  glittering,  we 
have  all  the  originality,  the  audacity,  which  sent  this 
thoughtful  writer  to  Gypsy  Dell,  to  find  new  pasturage 
for  thought ;  always  new  imagery,  carefully  realised 
pictures,  an  equal  welcome  of  the  homely  and  the 
remote,  whether 

"  Childe  Rowland  found  a  Damsel  on  the  Plain," 
or  three  friends  lingered  in  Oxford 

"  To  see  the  sun  transfigure  ere  he  sets 

The  boatmen's  children  shining  in  the  wherry 
And  on  the  floating  bridge  the  ply-rope  wets, 
Making  the  clumsy  craft  an  angel's  ferry." 

Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  volume  is  too  large  and  too 
varied  for  us  to  be  able  to  touch  on  more  than  a  few  of 
the  many  problems  which  his  verse  suggests,  or  to  deal 
adequately  with  more  than  one  or  two  of  what  seems 
to  us  his  primary  qualities.  But  to  its  originality,  its 
personal  thought,  its  personal  way  of  making  pictures, 
its  elaborate  art  of  verse,  we  must  add  another  quality, 
a  certain  reflective,  but  very  human  pathos,  seen  per- 
haps at  its  best  in  the  two  Eastern  parables  called  "The 
Omnipotence  of  Love,"  which  are  certainly,  in  every 
way,  among  the  very  finest  poems  in  the  book. 

CLIMBING  IN  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

"Rock-climbing  in  the  English  Lake  District."  By 
Owen  Glynne  Jones.    London  :  Longmans. 

/"^LIMBING  has  of  late  years  become  a  highly  tech- 
nical  pursuit,  and  to  invest  technical  subjects  with 
general  interest  is  admittedly  difficult ;  but  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  has  faced  the  problem  with  the  same  success 
which  has  attended  his  assaults  on  the  sternest 
of  rock-faces  and  the  most  sweep-defying  chimneys. 
Experts  who  have  tasted  of  the  joys  which  he  describes 
will  peruse  this  beautifully  illustrated  volume  with  keen 
appreciation,  while  the  outer  public  can  scarcely  fail  to 
catch  some  of  the  writer's  enthusiasm,  and  to  learn 
from  him  much  of  the  true  nature  of  the  work  done 
and  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  doing  it.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  that,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to 
dazzle  the  uninitiated  with  sensational  writing,  the  for- 
midable character  of  many  of  the  difficulties  is  not 
disguised.  Indeed,  to  those  who  know  these  climbs  it 
will  be  clear  that  some  at  least  ought  not  to  have  been 
undertaken.  The  solitary  ascent  of  Moss  Gill  was 
simply  culpable,  and  very  nearly  deprived  us  of  this 
book.  Again,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  climb  of  which 
**  the  hardest  part  is  so  situated  that  a  safe  descent  from 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  unfortunate  leader  who 
finds  his  strength  or  skill  inadequate  to  cope  with  it  ;  " 
or  of  another  where  (p.  181)  "  a  slip  of  the  leader  on  the 
awkward  part  would  almost  certainly  cause  the  second  to 
be  pulled  away  from  his  hold  ?  "  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
too  many  of  these  adventures  were  of  the  touch-and-go 
order  to  which  Mr.  Jones  so  neatly  adapts  the  old 
puzzle,— "Think  of  a  foothold;  double  it;  put  your 
whole  weight  upon  it  ;  take  away  the  hold  you  thought 
of.;  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  position  to  repeat 
the  process."  Mr.  Jones  is  never  at  a  loss  to  express 
himself  crisply.  Could  the  narrowness  of  the  ledge  on 
the  Napes  Needle  be  brought  home  to  one  better  than 
by  the  remark,  "  there  is  a  sense  of  alternate  peril  and 
safety  in  inspiration  and  expiration  ?"  Mr.  Jones  is  not 
less  successful  in  plain  narrative,  and  lucidly  expounds 
such  complicated  matters  as  the  "Stomach  Traverse" 
and  the  use  of  the  "  stirrup-rope."  Of  the  use  of  the 
latter  he  tells  a  story  which  hitherto  has  not  been  quite 


public  property.  "A  famous  climber,  indeed  he  was 
sometime  president  of  the  Alpine  Club,  was  coming  up 
that  same  wall  by  means  of  the  stirrup-rope,  and  the 
zealous  operatives  above  more  than  responded  to  his 
slightest  movements.  He  lifted  his  foot  a  few  inches, 
they  hauled  up  the  stirrup-rope  a  few  yards ;  and, 
anticipating  that  he  might  find  the  alternations  a  little 
laborious,  proceeded  to  pull  him  up  by  sheer  strength. 
Thus  his  attached  foot  appeared  first  over  the  edge, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  person  followed  in  some 
confusion." 

The  present  volume  naturally  owes  much  to  "Climb- 
ing in  the  British  Isles,"  and  the  later  writer  speaks  of 
his  predecessor's  work  with  the  warmest  admiration, 
modestly  describing  his  own  book  as  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment to  it.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  Mr. 
Haskett-Smith  and  Mr.  Jones  are  not  always  unanimous  ; 
for  instance,  as  to  the  position  of  the  "  sheepwalk  "  on 
Great  Gable  (p.  109)  ;  the  direction  from  which  the 
Napes  Needle  was  first  climbed  (p.  157)  ;  the  use  of  the 
term  "Broad  Stand"  (p.  32);  the  "Nose"  of  the  pillar, 
and  the  names  "Briggs"  (p.  46),  "Groves"  (p.  246),  and 
"  G.  Pendlebury"  (p.  254),  instead  of  Brigg,  Graves,  and 
R.  Pendlebury.  It  is  not  clear  whether  any  of  these 
changes  are  deliberate,  but  in  nearly  every  case  we  con- 
fidently support  the  older  authority.  But  since  Mr. 
Haskett-Smith  wrote,  many  have  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  of  climbs  has  been  increased,  and  by  Mr. 
Jones  not  least.  This  new  knowledge  is  now  clearly 
recorded. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  part  from  this  book  without  a 
word  of  special  praise  for  the  illustrations.  The 
brothers  Abraham,  all  in  the  day's  professional  work, 
have  freely  exposed  themselves  on  many  a  risky 
rock,  and  developed  climbing  powers  of  no  mean 
order.  Those  who  value  a  picture  mainly  for  its 
honesty  will  be  horrified  at  the  view  of  Mickledoor 
Ridge,  which  exhibits  a  benighted  golfer  feebly  "put- 
ting" on  the  edge  of  an  apparent  precipice.  But  the 
man  who  stoops  to  golf  becomes,  when  upright,  a 
mountaineer,  and  betrays  the  shameless  "tipping"  of 
the  camera.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  views  of 
Kern  Knotts,  especially  the  second  of  them,  express 
with  admirable  fidelity  the  very  texture  of  the  rock. 
Several  others  are  almost  equally  brilliant,  ami  ma- 
terially enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

AGGRESSIVE  AMERICA. 

"  The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power."    By  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan.     London  :  Sampson  Low. 

T  F  Captain  Mahan's  latest  work  lacks  the  freshness  of 
1-  the  "Influence  of  Sea  Power"  and  the  extraordinary 
charm  and  interest  of  the  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  it  has  a 
peculiar  value  of  its  own  as  the  expression  of  the 
author's  mature  judgment  on  questions  of  American 
naval  policy.  Though  the  various  sections  of  the  book 
have  appeared  as  magazine  articles,  and  will  be  for  this 
reason  known  to  a  good  many  English  readers,  an 
essential  unity  of  thought  pervades  them  all,  and  this  is 
no  mere  hodge-podge  of  disjointed  fragments.  Captain 
Mahan  preaches  to  his  country  the  gospel  of  armaments, 
the  need  of  aggressiveness,  and  the  danger  of  a  policy 
which  looks  only  inward  and  never  outward.  To  justify 
his  teaching,  he  draws  a  picture  of  the  near  future 
which  will  set  the  votaries  of  the  Peace  Societies 
shuddering. 

As  to  the  general  necessity  of  armaments  he  has  little 
to  say  which  has  not  already  been  admirably  said  in 
England.  Like  the  authors  of  "  Imperial  Defence,"  he 
emphasises  the  fact  that  there  is  no  greatness  of  soul  in 
yielding  timidly  to  force,  and  that  there  are  times  when 
the  individual  and  even  the  nation  may  have  to  choose 
death  rather  than  dishonour.  Captain  Mahan,  how- 
ever, has  a  more  difficult  task  to  convince  his  country- 
men of  the  need  of  a  great  navy,  for  whilst  the  external 
dangers  which  threaten  England  are  manifest  to  all  but 
the  wilfully  blind,  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  United 
States  are  by  no  means  so  obvious.  In  his  attitude  to 
England  the  author  is  scrupulously  fair  and  generous. 
Though  he  might  have  served  his  purpose  by  harping, 
after  the  fashion  of  Senator  Lodge,  upon  the  "menacing 
strength  "  of  England  in  American  waters — her  fortified 
positions  at  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  Esquimault,  and 
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her  contiguity  in  Canada,  he  disdains  the  tricks  of  the 
Jingoes,  recognising  that  England  is  of  all  Powers  the 
least  likely  to  provoke  a  fresh  quarrel  when  she  has 
already  so  many  enemies.  The  greater  navy  which  he 
requires  is  not  to  be  directed  against  ourselves.  Here, 
however,  he  reckons  without  the  opinion  of  many 
Americans — and  these  not  all  mere  mischief-making 
wind-bags — who  hold  that  the  enemy  is  England.  He 
requires  of  us  certain  very  distinct  concessions.  We 
are,  for  instance,  to  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  we  are  to  concede  the 
American  demands  in  the  Behring  Sea.  The  latter 
dispute  may  be  said  to  have  been  already  settled,  and 
most  effectually,  in  a  way  which  cannot  offend  British 
amour  propre,  by  the  legislation  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  seal-skins.  As  for  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  give  way  on  a  point  which 
so  vitally  concerns  our  shipping  and  trade  without  a 
very  distinct  quid  pro  quo,  and  this  quid  is  not  indicated 
or  suggested  by  Captain  Mahan. 

A  close  alliance  with  England  he  considers  imprac- 
ticable as  yet.  The  vague  philanderings  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
are  dismissed  with  gentle  scorn.  If  an  alliance  does 
come,  it  must  come  "  rather  as  a  yielding  to  irresistible 
popular  impulse  than  as  a  scheme,  however  ingeniously 
wrought,  imposed  by  the  adroitness  of  statesmen."  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  eminently  foolish 
for  Englishmen  to  deceive  themselves  and  suppose  that 
such  a  popular  impulse  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to-day.  There  is  no  very  clear  sign  of  it, 
though  grave  danger  to  the  mother-country,  partition 
of  China  by  the  Continental  Powers,  or  interference 
with  our  American  food-supply  on  the  high  seas  might 
evoke  it. 

The  so-called  economists  of  this  country  and  America 
are  never  weary  of  deploring  the  "bloated  armaments" — 
to  use  their  own  jargon — of  civilised  Europe.  Captain 
Mahan  looks  upon  these  armaments  from  a  very  different 
standpoint.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  hint  that  the 
absence  of  armaments  in  America  is  a  sign  rather  of 
backwardness  in  development  than  of  progress  in  civili- 
sation. He  presses  the  value  of  armaments  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  order  and  for  the  moral  training 
which  they  impart  to  the  citizen.  To  some  extent  he 
overlooks  the  physical  training,  which,  in  an  age  of 
congested  city  life,  is  surely  of  no  small  importance. 
There  are  signs  that  the  race  is  suffering  in  England 
from  the  want  of  such  a  healthy  and  vigorous  educa- 
tion of  the  body  as  is  given  to  the  youth  of  all  Con- 
tinental nations — to  say  nothing  of  the  sense  of  duty 
to  the  nation  which  is  taught  thereby.  Nor  again — 
and  the  omission  is  strange — does  he  dwell  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  Civil  War  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
armaments  to  suppress  internal  disorder.  Professional 
soldiers,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  may  be  trusted  to 
obey  the  constituted  government.  The  experience  of 
1 86 1  showed  that,  if  officers  may  resign,  privates  will 
be  loyal.  If  the  North  had  had  10,000  troops  of  the 
calibre  of  Sykes'  regulars  at  Bull  Run,  this  battle 
would  not  have  been  lost,  and  "on  to  Richmond" 
might  have  been  accomplished  before  the  secession 
was  a  few  months  old.  A  powerful  navy  would  have 
enabled  the  North  to  hold  Sumter  and  the  coast-line, 
and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  ammunition, 
arms  and  artillery  which  rendered  it  possible  for 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  arm  the  raw  Confederate 
levies.  Perhaps  Captain  Mahan  wishes  to  refrain  from 
touching  sores  as  yet  imperfectly  closed. 

He  is  profoundly  conscious  of  the  dangers  which 
menace  civilisation.  Within  are  barbarians,  for  the 
Anarchists  of  Chicago  are  not  forgotten  yet,  and 
everywhere  there  have  been  mutterings  of  a  Socialist 
or  Anarchist  eruption  :  without  are  barbarians  also. 
Like  Mr.  Pearson,  Captain  Mahan  foresees  danger  to 
Europe  from  the  Far  East.  "Our  Pacific  slope,  and 
the  Pacific  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  in- 
stinctive shudder  have  felt  the  threat,  which  able 
Europeans  have  seen  in  the  teeming  multitudes  of 
Central  and  Northern  Asia."  It  must  be  confessed 
*that  those  who  know  the  East  best  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Pearson  and  Captain  Mahan.  The  object-lesson 
of  Corea  and  Formosa  proves  that  Japan  finds  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  governing  dependencies.  Nor 
does  she  seem  to  have  the  capacity  of  expansion.  Her 


population  cannot  greatly  increase  at  home,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  not  room.  The  Japanese 
have  not  as  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  emigrate  in. 
large  numbers,  nor  is  there  any  place  for  them  to 
emigrate  to.  As  for  their  military  and  naval  power, 
they  are  very  perfectly  equipped  with  the  instruments  of 
modern  war,  but  their  courage  and  character  have  not 
been  severely  tried.  The  war  with  China  was  no  real 
test.  It  is  in  character  that  they  would  probably  be 
found  wanting — and  character,  Napoleon  has  said,  is. 
the  most  important  element  in  generalship.  China, 
again,  is  a  jelly-like,  amorphous  mass,  and  can  scarcely 
be  dangerous  to  this  or  the  next  generation,  even  if  it 
be  not  her  fate  to  be  partitioned,  as  thought  the  Abbe 
Hue,  General  Gordon,  and  Wingrove  Cooke.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  success  of 
Menelik  and  his  savages  at  Adowa  against  a  miserably- 
led  white  force  proves  that  there  is  some  danger,  and 
that  near  Europe.  But  Adowa  was  only  another  and  a 
larger  Isandulana — a  temporary  set-back,  not  a  decisive 
event.  Menelik  is  only  Tippoo  Sahib  with  a  very  thin 
veneer  of  Christianity,  and,  like  Tippoo,  is  strong  in 
virtue  of  secret  French  support,  rather  than  by  reason 
of  his  soldiers'  valour  and  discipline. 

Immense  armaments — the  training  of  every  adult 
male  to  war — do,  indeed,  seem  the  goal  of  our  progress 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  is 
there,  we  may  agree  with  Captain  Mahan,  the  least 
probability  of  a  general  disarmament  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  If  we  accept  the  comfortable  doc- 
trine of  a  benevolent  Providence,  we  shall  see,  as  the 
aim  of  this  scheme  of  militarism,  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  race,  rather  than  the  provision  of  a  bulwark 
against  Asiatic  invasion.  We  shall  allow  that,  conflict 
being  the  law  of  life,  and  the  preservation  of  the  best 
type  the  ultimate  end,  national  rivalries  and  wars  have 
their  purpose  in  weeding  out  the  unfit  and  improvident, 
and  the  races  which  sacrifice  the  spiritual  to  the 
material. 

Captain  Mahan  does  not  discuss  the  views  of  Con- 
tinental publicists  in  his  advocacy  of  a  United  States' 
"world-policy."  Signor  Bonamico  has  said  that  the 
United  States  will  necessarily  become  an  aggressive 
military  Power,  and  anticipates  its  eventual  solidarity 
with  the  Dual  Alliance.  Whether  the  forecast  be  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  at  least  interesting.  He  considers  the 
danger  to  Europe  from  America  as  only  less  than  the 
danger  to  Europe  from  Panslavism.  That  the  counsels 
of  Captain  Mahan  are  finding  acceptance,  and  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  United  States  to  look 
outwards,  is  proved  by  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  now 
virtually  determined,  by  the  increased  sensitiveness  to  all 
that  happens  in  the  Caribbean,  and  by  the  growing 
strength  of  the  American  Navy.  The  chapters  on 
"  American  Naval  Power"  and  "Preparedness  for  Naval 
War"  are  to  Englishmen  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
of  the  book.  The  author  has  much  that  is  of  weight  to 
say  on  the  great  questions  which  are  troubling  English 
as  well  as  American  statesmen  ;  he  is  always  thoughtful, 
always  fair,  and  always  philosophic. 

THE  "PURGATORIO"  OF  DANTE. 

"  Readings  in  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante,  chiefly  based 
on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola. "  By 
the  Hon  W.  W.  Vernon.  2  vols.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

MASTER  BENVENUTO  of  Imola,  lawyer  and 
descendant  of  lawyers,  was  one  of  the  learned 
men  who  illustrated  the  dawn  of  the  revival  of  learning 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Younger  by  nearly  a  genera- 
tion than  Petrarch  and  a  good  deal  junior  to  Boccaccio, 
he  was  an  honoured  correspondent  of  the  former  of 
those  eminent  men  and  'an  admiring  disciple  of  the 
latter.  By  that  time  indeed  Boccaccio  had  sown  his 
pretty  copious  crop  of  wild  oats,  and  was  endeavouring 
— not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very  successfully — to  efface  the 
memory  of  his  earlier  and  more  brilliant  indiscretions 
by  the  extreme  decorum  of  his  later  works.  In  Ben- 
venuto, however,  he  had  at  least  one  listener  who  could 
take  his  later  manner  as  seriously  as  it  was  meant,  and 
who  was  sensible  to  the  personal  charm  which  we  feel 
must  always  have  marked  the  sage  of  Certaldo  even 
when  most  conscious  of  his  own  reformed  character. 
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"  Suavissimus  Boccatius,"  "  Vir  placidissimus,"  "  Vene- 
rabilis  praeceptor  meus,"  "  Vere  bucca  aurea" — such 
are  some  of  the  epithets  lavished  on  the  elder  scholar 
by  the  affection  of  the  younger.    Benvenuto  himself 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  "a  past."    He  was  no 
prig,  and  could  tell  a  good  story  as  well  as  another  ; 
but  he  was  evidently  an  orderly  and  fastidious  person 
to  whom  laxity  of  all  kinds  was  distasteful.     He  fell 
upon  evil  times.    Even  in  Dante's  days  the  political 
condition  of  Italy,  as  we  know,  was  not  exactly  encou- 
raging to  any  true  patriot.   Private  jealousies  and  sordid 
ambitions  lay  at  the  bottom  of  most  public  contro- 
versies ;  but  some  flavour  of  the  old  heroic  age  of 
Barbarossa  on  one  side  and  the  Lombard  League  on 
the  other  may  still  have  lingered.    By  the  latter  third  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  however,  Italy  wae  fully  launched 
on  the  downward  course  which  led  to  Sforzas  and 
Malatestas,  Medici  and  Borgias,  and  an  honest  man 
must  have  been  sore  put  to  it  to  find  any  comfort.  Our 
friend  Benvenuto,   doubtless  under  the  inspiration  of 
Boccaccio,  seems  to  have  found  it  in  the  study  of 
Dante,  already  become  a  classic.    He  lectured  on  him 
at  Bologna,  and  presumably  from  the  matter  of  his 
lectures    composed    an  extensive  commentary,  which 
from  its  very  bulk  remained  for  many  centuries  almost 
unknown.    Here  and  there  the  owner  of  a  manuscript 
pillaged  it  for  his  own  notes  ;  but  so  forgotten  was  it 
generally  that  when  in  1477  Vindelin  of  Spires  published 
his  edition,  with  a  comment  by  a  totally  different  hand, 
the  mention  of  Benvenuto  in  a  sonnet  which  forms  the 
"  colophon  "  to  the  edition  was  enough  to  make  people 
attribute  the  comment  to  him,  and  as  his  it  passed 
until,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  the  Cruscan  Acade- 
micians discovered  the  mistake.    The  learned  Muratori, 
indeed,  had  published  copious  extracts  illustrative  of 
Italian  history ;   but  few  people  read  Muratori,  and 
none,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  at  the  pains  of  refer- 
ring to  the  MSS.    Of  these  several  were  preserved  in 
various  libraries  ;    but  no  publisher  was  prepared  to 
take  the  risk  of  printing  so  voluminous  a  work,  and 
even  the  energy  of  the  late  Lord  Vernon,  which  made 
so  many  of  the  old  commentaries  accessible  to  the 
student,  seems  to  have  failed  before  the  task.    It  was, 
however,  undertaken  by  his  son,  with  no  less  filial  piety 
than  public  spirit.    Aided  by  the  late  Sir  James  Lacaita, 
Mr.  Vernon  ten  years  ago  gave  the  entire  Commentary 
to  the  world  in  five  stately  volumes,  of  over  500  pages 
each  ;   and  a  delightful   repertory  of  mediaeval  wit, 
wisdom  and  sententiousness  it  proved  to  be,  besides 
being  by  far  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  commentaries 
on  Dante  which  the  age  succeeding  his  own  produced. 
But   even  with  the  comparative  facilities  of  modern 
type,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  many  readers, 
even  among  professed  students  of  Dante,  would  have 
the  courage,  let  alone  the  time,  to  tackle  so  vast  a 
mass  of  lore.    Moreover,  contrary  to  the  example  of 
his  master  Boccaccio,  and  indeed  of  most  early  commen- 
tators, Benvenuto  wrote  in  Latin,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  in  mediaeval  Latin.     Mr.  Vernon  accordingly 
added  to  his  first  benevolence  the  second,  of  picking 
and  choosing  such  extracts  as  students  would  be  most 
likely  to  find  helpful.    Very  wisely  he  began  with  the 
"Purgatory,"  the  portion  to  which,  as  the  late  Dean 
Church  said  in  the  charming  Introduction  prefixed  to 
the  work,  readers  of  our  day  are  likely  to  be  more 
drawn.   He  has  since  treated  the  "Inferno  "  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  now  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Purgatory"  is 
exhausted,  and  he  has  produced  what  is  practically  a 
new  work. 

Mr.  Vernon's  method  is  based  on  Benvenuto's  own. 
That  is,  he  takes  a  stretch  of  text,  translates  it,  and 
then  expounds,  usually  adopting  Benvenuto's  own 
comment.  Quotations  from  other  commentators, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  illustrations  from 
literature  in  general,  are  for  the  most  part  relegated  to 
notes.  Here  Mr.  Vernon  has  perhaps  been  a  little  too 
indiscriminate  as  well  as  too  copious.  In  the  case  at 
any  rate  of  easily  accessible  authors,  references  which 
the  student  has  to  look  out  are  surely  as  a  rule  better 
than  quotations.  Now  and  then  a  very  striking  parallel 
may  be  given  ;  but  at  least  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  set  down  in  full,  passages  which  can  be  read  with  the 
trouble  of  Juming  over  a  few  pages.  And  under  no 
possible  circumstances,  we  take  it,  can  any  one  care  to 
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know- -we  select  the  instance  quite  at  random — that 
"Tommaseo  remarks  that  the  artificer  loves  the 
children  of  his  thoughts  and  lives  in  them."  Indeed, 
most  of  the  citations,  and  they  are  many,  of  this 
ingenious  writer,  might  be  omitted  without  any  serious 
detriment  to  the  value  of  the  work.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  modern  Italian  commentators  to 
whom  Mr.  Vernon,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  seems 
to  pay  somewhat  exaggerated  deference.  What,  for 
example,  is  any  student  profiled  by  being  informed, 
a  propos  of  the  name  Lerici,  that  "  Poletto  observes 
that  Professor  Zolesc  [whom,  by  the  way,  he  only 
quotes  at  second-hand]  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
origin  of  the  name,"  which  turns  out  to  be  a  statement, 
unsupported  by  any  evidence,  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
Romans "  built  a  temple  at  this  place  to  Venus, 
"  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  one  they  had  dedicated  to 
her  on  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,"  whence  I'Erice,  Lerice, 
Lerici.  As  to  the  Professor's  claims  to  "discovery," 
we  can  only  say  that  a  very  similar  derivation  of  the 
name  is  to  be  found  in  that  instructive  work  "  A  Classi- 
cal Tour,"  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Eustace,  published  in 
1812;  and  with  regard  to  the  fact,  a  single  quotation 
from  a  "  Roman"  author  in  which  an  Eryx  on  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia  is  mentioned  would  be  worth  more  than  the 
dozen  lines  occupied  by  Poletto's  quotation  (from 
Ferrazzi)  of  Zolese.  Pliny,  at  any  rate,  knew  nothing 
of  the  name.  The  truth  is  that  scholarship,  as  we  in 
England  understand  it,  is  evidently  sadly  to  seek  in 
Dante's  own  country.  "  One  shot  is  good  until  another 
is  made  "  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  doctrine,  if  we  may 
judge  from  that  voluminous  organ,  the  "  Giornale 
Dantesco." 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Vernon  had  relied,  next  to 
Benvenuto,  chiefly  on  his  own  resources.  When  he 
does  so,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  serves  him 
in  good  stead.  We  would  instance  an  excellent  note 
on  the  use  of  the  word  stare,  in  reply  to  an  incautious 
critic  who  took  him  to  task  for  not  rendering  it  "to 
stand  up."  Of  course  there  are  many  little  points  of 
reading  or  interpretation  where  a  reader,  if  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  will  think  he  knows  a  more 
excellent  way.  One  of  the  great  charms  of  Dante  to 
the  rightly  constituted  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  inex- 
haustible opportunities  which  he  offers  for  what  may  be 
called  the  sporting  side  of  study.  You  come  upon  an 
obscure  phrase  or  allusion  ;  it  haunts  you  in  all  your 
reading ;  to  borrow  a  metaphor  of  his  own,  you  are  on 
the  scent  of  it  everywhere,  and  never  run  it  to  earth. 
Each  man,  of  course,  thinks  he  has  hit  off  the  best  line,, 
where  the  scent  is  strongest.  But  the  ordinary  student, 
who  wants  a  good  safe  line  to  follow,  and  does  not  feel- 
any  call  to  work  one  out  for  himself,  cannot  do  better 
than  hearken  to  Mr.  Vernon. 

THE  AGE  OF  TENNYSON. 

"The  Age  of  Tennyson."    By  Hugh  Walker,  M.A. 
London  :  Bell. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  instalments  of  the  series  of 
hand-books  on  Epochs  of  English  Literature  de- 
signed by  Professor  Hales  and  for  which  he  is  responsible 
as  general  editor.  We  have  great  respect  for  Professor 
Hales,  but  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  such  a  series 
can  answer  any  very  useful  purpose.  History  lends 
itself  much  more  practically  to  this  treatment  than 
literature.  In  '".story  mere  facts  and  details  easily  fall 
into  their  places  as  illustrations  of  principles  and. 
tendencies,  and  may  be  arranged  in  due  subordination 
as  component  portions  of  a  comprehensive  picture. 
Neither  events  nor  individuals  can  possibly  be  isolated 
or  present  themselves  in  independent  singleness.  It  is 
only  unskilful  treatment  that  resolves  the  wood  into 
trees.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  literature.  It  is 
on  the  one  hand  a  vast  aggregate  of  distinct  person- 
alities, which  is  its  biographical  side,  and  of  the 
expression  of  those  personalities,  which  is  its  productive 
side,  and  it  is  a  task  requiring  the  exactest  knowledge 
and  the  nicest  discrimination  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  each.  But  if  this  task  is  a  difficult  one, 
another  is  involved  difficult  almost  to  impossibility ; 
for  the  history  of  Literature  has  another  aspect,  and 
that  is,  while  giving  an  adequate  account  of  these 
particulars  to  present  what  is  in  truth  all-important,  a 
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general  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  epoch  under 
consideration,  of  its  essential  and  distinctive  charac- 
teristics as  a  whole,  of  its  relation  to  what  preceded 
and  what  follows,  of  its  tendencies,  and  of  the  historical 
conditions  which  determined  all  these.  An  excellent 
book  might  be  written  which  should  confine  itself,  to  a 
general  survey  ;  a  useful  book  might  be  compiled  on 
the  principle  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  ;  but  compro- 
mise between  the  two  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory.  It  may  leave  such  a  book 
readable,  but  it  can  hardly  be  a  book  to  satisfy 
serious  readers,  and  as  an  educational  manual, 
it  can  scarcely  lead  to  anything  but  confusion  and 
smattering. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  this  it  would  be  afforded 
by  the  volume  before  us.  With  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain strange  infirmities  of  critical  judgment,  Professor 
Walker  has,  on  the  whole,  performed  his  difficult  task 
as  well  perhaps  as  it  could  be  performed.  In  277  small 
octavo  pages  he  gives  us  a  history  of  English  literature, 
including  science  and  philosophy,  between  1830  and  1870. 
He  would,  we  think,  have  done  well  to  omit  science 
and  philosophy,  for  he  neither  has  done  nor  possibly 
could  do  justice  to  either  on  a  scale  which  leaves  him 
three  pages  to  deal  with  Herbert  Spencer,  one  to  deal 
with  Lyell,  and  a  few  lines  to  deal  with  Huxley, 
Wallace,  and  Owen,  and  about  forty  pages  to  deal 
with  the  whole  of  both  subjects. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  unfortunate.  The  period 
covered  by  Professor  Walker  has  no  more  title  to  be 
called  "The  Age  of  Tennyson"  than  to  be  called  the 
Age  of  Browning,  or  of  Carlyle,  or  of  Ruskin.  It  is,  we 
presume,  to  justify  this  that  Tennyson  is  described  as 
"  partly  making  the  age."  We  owe  Tennyson  an 
immense  debt,  but  this  was  no  portion  of  it.  Tennyson 
was  not  a  moulding  power  ;  Tennyson  gave  consum- 
mate lyrical  expression  to  what  he  shared  in  common 
with  the  average  refined,  thoughtful,  and  cultivated 
Englishman  of  his  time  ;  his  work  was  purely  reflective 
and  interpretive.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  and  in  which  we  now  live  is  its  extra- 
ordinary complexity,  and  it  is  little  short  of  absurdity  to 
name  it  from  any  single  man.  The  account  given  of 
Browning  and  his  writings — -here  we*PBppose  require- 
ments of  space  are  responsible — is  most  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  when  Professor  Walker  tells  us  that 
Mrs.  Browning's  influence  upon  her  husband  was  re- 
markably slight,  we  entirely  disagree  with  him.  That 
Browning  became  the  earnest  apologist  for  Christianity, 
and  that  he  laid  so  much  stress  on  its  central  teachings, 
was  probably  almost  wholly  owing  to  her  influence.  The 
portentous  assertion  that  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  "one 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age  "  seems  to  indicate  that 
Professor  Walker's  critical  criteria  of  poetic  excellence 
might  with  advantage  be  reconsidered.  It  required 
very  much  more  than  Fitzgerald's  superb  single  achieve- 
ment, with  its  intense  suffusion  of  thought  and  passion 
and  its  exquisite  felicity  of  expression,  to  place  him  in 
that  position.  Of  Professor  Walker's  treatment  of  the 
the  minor  poets  we  will  only  say  that  if  a  place  was 
found  for  Ebenezer  Jones  a  place  ought  to  have  been 
found  for  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  whose  contributions  to 
lyric  poetry  were  far  more  memorable  than  those  of 
very  many  of  the  poets  who  are  honoured  with  notices. 

On  the  whole  Professor  Walker  succeeds  better  with 
the  prose  writers  than  he  does  with  the  poets.  His 
accounts  of  Macaulay,  of  Carlyle,  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
of  Ruskin,  and  of  Froude,  though  necessarily  somewhat 
superficial,  seem  to  us  sound  and  discriminating.  To 
say,  however,  of  Cardinal  Newman  that  "he  turned 
back  upon  the  dead  old  world  a  conspicuous  though 
personally  blameless  and  most  attractive  specimen  of 
the  class  of  those  who  sink  '  from  the  van  and  the 
freemen,'  back  '  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves'  "  is  to  say, 
what  exoterically  speaking  is  so  self-evident  as  not  to 
be  worth  saying  at  all,  and  what  esoterically  speaking 
is  quite  false. 

PIONEER  WOMEN  IN  VICTORIA'S  REIGN. 
"  Pioneer  Women  in  Victoria's  Reign."    By  Edwin  A. 
Pratt.    London  :  Newnes. 

MR.  EDWIN  A.  PRATT'S  small  volume  of  short 
histories  of  a  "  Great  Movement"  leaves  one  wish- 
ing that  so  interesting  a  subject  could  have  been  dealt 


with  on  a  more  adequate  and  scientific  scale.  "  As  it  is,  the 
' '  Short  Histories  "  of  Employments  for  Women,  Nursing, 
Education,  &c. ,  which  are  told  in  successive  chapters 
are  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  Sunday-school  Readings, 
and  are  quite  disconnected.  One  phase  of  recent 
development,  the  Industrial  Revolution  among  Women, 
which  one  would  have  thought  could  not  have  escaped 
attention  in  a  review  of  this  kind,  is  not  even  cursorily 
dealt  with.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  employment 
of  women  in  trades,  consequent  upon  the  substitution 
of  machinery  in  processes  of  manufacture  previously 
carried  on  by  hand  labour,  and  the  subsequent  organiza- 
tion of  women  into  Trades  Unions,  are  both  very  striking 
features  of  nineteenth  -  century  development.  But  in 
spite  of  their  vast  economic  and  social  importance  they 
find  no  mention  here. 

Under  the  heading  "  Employment  for  Women"  only 
those  occupations  resorted  to  by  lower  and  upper 
middle-class  women  are  touched  upon.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  only  profession  open  to  women  of  these  classes  was 
that  of  a  governess,  a  sufficiently  thankless  task  at  all 
times,  and  one  for  which  they  were  then  peculiarly 
unfitted,  having  had  no  education  themselves.  But,  as 
Mr.  Pratt  points  out,  whereas  the  domestic  industries 
of  spinning  and  weaving  had  formerly  given  the  un- 
married women  of  a  family  ample  employment,  changing 
social  conditions  and  the  invention  of  labour-saving 
appliances  deprived  them  of  these  home  occupations, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  means 
of  livelihood.  It  was  Harriet  Martineau  who  first 
drew  public  attention  in  1859  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  "  The  era  of  female  industrialism,"  she  wrote 
in  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  "  has  set  in  indisputably 
and  irreversibly."  But  the  middle-class  women  who 
had  no  independent  means  were  in  the  position  of  the 
Unjust  Steward.  They  could  not  work  for  lack  of  the 
most  rudimentary  training  or  education.  There  were, 
for  instance,  only  1742  women  employed  as  shop-assis- 
tants among  a  total  of  29,000  shopkeepers,  and  in  one 
case,  where  women  were  introduced,  customers  refused 
to  be  served  by  them,  so  greatly  did  they  distrust  the 
competency  of  their  own  sex. 

One  of  Miss  Martineau's  readers,  Miss  Jessie  Bou- 
cherett,  set  to  work  to  mitigate  the  evil  by  giving 
women  who  had  to  earn  their  own  living  the  means  of 
obtaining  some  kind  of  technical  training,  and  in  1859 
the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women 
was  formed  for  teaching  book-keeping-  and  law-copy- 
ing, &c.  The  work  done  by  this  society  was  good 
and  useful,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  the  organized 
technical  training  for  girls  now  provided  by  the  Board 
schools,  Polytechnics  and  County  Councils,  which  have 
taken  over  the  original  society's  functions.  About  the 
same  time  that  technical  training  was  instituted  the 
movement  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  was  set 
on  foot — a  work  with  which  the  name  of  Miss  Frances 
Buss  must  always  be  honourably  associated.  The 
North  London  Collegiate  School  of  which  she  was 
Head  Mistress  served  as  the  model  for  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School  Company's  schools.  We  cannot  however 
agree  with  Mr.  Pratt,  who  seems  to  think  that  the  ideal 
of  feminine  education  has  herein  been  reached.  There 
exists  in  High  Schools  too  strong  a  tendency  to  cram 
the  pupils,  too  lively  an  eagerness  to  secure  to  the 
shareholders  their  five  per  cent,  at  the  expense  of  seriously 
over-working  and  under-paying  the  mistresses. 

Though  Mr.  Pratt  quotes  figures  showing  the  great 
advance  of  women  in  all  professions,  he  hugs  the 
pleasant  fallacy  that  they  are  not  thereby  displacing 
men,  adducing  somewhat  contradictory  statistics  in 
support  of  his  position.  He  has  however  collected  a 
certain  amount  of  useful  information  for  those  under- 
"  taking  a  more  complete  and  extensive  survey  of  the 
question. 

"THE  EERIE  BOOK." 

"The  Eerie  Book."  Edited  by  Margaret  Armour. 
Illustrated  by  W.  B.  Macdougall.  London : 
Shiells. 

MISS  ARMOUR  has  selected  sixteen  powerfully 
"creepy"  stories  in  order  that  Mr,  Macdougall 
may  have  a  field  in  which  to  exercise  the  ghostliness  of 
his  invention.  Many  of  the  stories  are  well-known 
classics  or  semi-classics  of  the  macabre  character  which 
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distinguishes  the  school  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  The  book's 
title  tells  us  what  to  expect,  and  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  selection.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Macdougall's  work  is  the  occasion  of  the  volume  ;  and 
that  all  the  methods  of  handling  which  he  has  so  far 
been  able  to  master  are  here  exposed  for  criticism. 
Here,  then,  is  an  artisj:  who  believes  in  beauty  of  formal 
line  and  arrangement  of  solid  mass,  who  bases  himself 
in  fact  on  "the  Beardsley  period,"  but  has  not  as  yet 
attained  performance  under  any  of  his  self-imposed 
limitations.  For  impressiveness  or  balance  of  mass, 
for  grace  or  vitality  of  curve  he  has  acquired  no  subtle 
sensitiveness  of  feeling  whatever.  Apparently  he  has 
not  learned  that  behind  the  ugly  and  bizarre  qualities  of 
the  art  on  which  he  seeks  to  model  his  own  is  an 
acutely  disciplined  sense  of  beauty,  a  beauty  which, 
especially  in  Mr.  Beardsley's  case,  justifies  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  Browning's  apostrophe,  "  How  free,  how 
fine,  to  fear,  almost — of  the  limit  line."  In  Mr. 
Macdougall's  work  there  is  no  beauty  of  "limit-line," 
nor  does  a  certain  clumsy  and  mysterious  uncouthness 
give  any  imaginative  quality ;  though  possibly  some 
admirers  of  his  work  will  think  so.  Our  chief  com- 
plaint against  it,  in  its  present  immature  stage,  is  that 
it  seems  so  abounding!)-  satisfied  to  go  through  life 
halt  and  maimed  :  could  we  see  in  it  any  of  the  "  fear 
and  trembling  "  which  Blake  thought  so  necessary  to 
excellence  in  draughtsmanship,  we  should  have  kinder 
words  to  say  about  it.  It  is  quite  recognisable  that 
Mr.  Macdougall  may  fear  that  too  much  "  slickness  " 
(as  artists  use  the  term)  would  take  from  his  work 
what  quality  it  has  secured  :  so  it  might.  But  there 
is  a  technical  excellence  to  be  acquired  which  is  not 
in  the  least  "slick;"  and  it  is  an  excellence  which  is 
acquired  by  all  real  masters  of  their  craft. 

BURNS  FROM  HEAVEN. 

"  Burns  from  Heaven."  With  other  Poems.   By  Hamish 
Hendry.    Glasgow  :  Bryce. 

The  poem  which  gives  this  volume  its  curious  title 
is  originally  conceived  and  not  without  humour. 
Burns,  pining  for  a  breath  of  his  native  air,  steps  out 
of  the  skiey  canvas,  and  reviews  his  place  on  earth. 
There  is  pathos  and  laughter  in  the  situation,  told  to  us 
as  if  from  the  poet's  own  mouth,  and  in  the  metre  that 
knows  him  so  well, — 

"  For  Heaven  is  guid,  but  Scotland's  best ! 
Sae  when  they  gie  the  herps  a  rest 
I  tak'  a  frien'ly  quiet  request 

To  Peter  Doot ; 
An'  he,  guid  man,  swears  at  the  hest, — 
But  lets  me  oot  ! 

"  Behind  me  clinks  the  govvden  yett ; 
An'  faith  !  the  psalms  I  sune  forget 
As  doon  the  road  I  skelp  sherp-set, 

Past  star  and  planet, 
Wi'  thochts  o'  hame  that  bizz  red-het 

Aneath  my  bannet ! 

"An'  when  I  stap  oot  ower  the  cluds, — 
There's  Scotland  yet  !    The  birlin'  fluds  ; 
The  broomy  braes  ;  the  whusslin'  wuds, 

Gowans  the  same  ! 
God  !  but  my  heart  starts  aff  in  thuds 
To  ken  I'm  hame  !  " 
It  is  one  of  Burns's  chief  moral  merits  that  he  has  had 
such  a  humanising  influence  on  the  religion  of  his 
native  country,  and  Mr.  Hendry's  poem  is  an  example 
in  point.    His  other  poems,  if  they  contain  little  that  is 
strong,  achieve  now  and  then  a  touch  of  real  tender- 
ness ;  and  in  more  than  one  line  we  find  a  flash  of  imagina- 
tive poetry.    The  author  is  describing  the  passage  on  a 
Scotch  lake  of  a  funeral-boat  bearing  the  body  of  a 
young  girl.     To  onlookers,  so  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  contradictions  of  life,  comes  the  " petite  mort;" 
Mr.  Hendry  gives  it  directness  : — 

"The  steamship  throbs, 
The  boat  goes  on  the  whitened  waves  ; 
While  strong  men  here  choke  down  their  sobs, 
And  see  the  grass  on  far-off  graves." 
Here,  in  this  last  phrase,  is  the  force  and  imaginative 
discovery  at  which  true  poetry  would  for  ever  be  aiming. 
All  through  Mr.  Hendry's  verse  there  is  much  that  may 


charm  an  alert  and  sensitive  ear,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  any  one  need  dislike. 

MR.  WELLS'  CONFESSIONS. 
"  Certain  Personal  Matters."    By  H.  G.  Wells.  Lon- 
don: Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

HAPPY  is  the  author  whose  public  demands  the  re- 
dishing  of  his  journalism.  The  envious  critic  has 
always  a  ready  word  of  reproof  for  a  practice  which  no 
amount  of  success  will  induce  the  popular  author  to 
forego.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  he  should 
do  so.  We  pay  a  great  deal  too  little  nowadays  for 
books  of  a  real  literary  value  ;  and  it  is  well  for  us 
to  have,  now  and  then,  a  chance  of  recovering  our 
honesty  by  paying  for  a  book  just  what  it  is  worth. 
Mr.  Wells'  collection  of  essays  is  a  very  pleasant 
money's  worth,  full  of  wit  and  humour,  which  lie 
lightly  on  the  reader's  mind  :  just  the  sort  of  small- 
talk  one  may  be  glad  to  get  from  one's  favourite 
author  of  things  horrible,  before  committing  oneself  to 
another  scientific  plunge  with  him  into  the  blood-curd- 
ling regions  of  present,  past,  or  future.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  Mr.  Wells  had  the  temerity  to  expose 
the  germ  of  a  few  of  his  stories  beforehand,  in  some  of 
these  journalistic  essays,  and  to  risk  having  his  ideas 
snapped  off  him  by  an  altruistic  author  on  the  prowl  for 
provender.  Perhaps  he  threw  them  out  as  a  trap  or  a 
challenge.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  relief  to  be  allowed  to 
study  the  root-idea  of  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  as 
one  can  here,  with  a  mind  not  wholly  incapacitated  by 
terror.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  essay  in  the  book  is 
that  on  "The  Literary  Regimen,"  in  which  Mr.  Wells 
gives  advice  on  the  subject  of  "  food  for  authors."  "  A 
light  and  humorous  style,"  says  he,  "is  best  attained 
by  soda-water  and  dry  biscuits,  following  caf6-noir. 
The  soda-water  may  be  either  Scotch  or  Irish  as  the 
taste  inclines."  He  adds,  as  a  general  rule,  that  "all 
people  fed  mainly  on  scones  become  clever."  In  these 
items  appearances  suggest  that  we  have  revealed  to  us 
Mr.  Wells'  complete  dietary. 

THE  CONGO  ARABS. 
"The  Fall  of  the  Congo  Arabs."    By  Sidney  Langford 
Hinde.    London  :  Methuen. 

THE  gist  of  this  book  is  already  familiar  to  those  of 
us  who  attended  the  British  Association  at  Ipswich 
two  years  ago,  but  those  who  care  to  study  their  Africa 
with  some  minuteness  will  be  glad  of  Mr.  Hinde's  facts 
in  permanent  form.  He  is  particularly  interesting  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  nomad  dwarfs  and  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  cannibals,  whom  he  describes  with  the  cold- 
blooded vigour  of  a  military  adventurer.  His  style  is 
somewhat  suggestive  of  revolver-shots,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death.  To  be  candid,  Mr.  Hinde  does  not  ply 
his  pen  as  well  as  he  evidently  does  his  sword,  but  he 
is  always  entertaining.  The  account  of  Tippu  Tib  is 
sprightly  and  full  of  suggestion  for  any  worn-out 
novelist  in  search  of  a  hero.  If  only  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  great  slave-raider's  son,  Sefu,  had  also 
been  given,  the  picture  would  have  been  quite  complete. 
Mr.  Hinde  has  many  incidental  touches  of  interest,  but 
they  leave  a  sense  of  irritation  behind  them.  There  is 
a  witch-doctor,  who  calmly  told  our  very  common-sense 
author  that  "  he  changed  himself  into  a  duck  whenever 
he  wanted  to  cross  a  river,"  and  we  cannot  help  resent- 
ing the  brutal  announcement  which  follows:  "This 
man  was  afterwards  caught  in  our  camp  and  shot  as  a 
spy."  A  less  commonplace  soldier  would  have  spared 
this  charming  original.  There  is  a  careful  description 
of  a  tropical  forest,  but  it  depresses  us  and  emphasises 
our  conviction  that  the  man  of  action  has  had  all  his 
finer  feelings  rubbed  off.  His  testimony  to  the  influence 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  an  incentive  to  valour 
is  striking,  as  is  also  his  exposition  of  its  limitations. 
Its  teaching,  he  tells  us,  "does  not  allow  that  a  man 
whose  body  has  been  mutilated  can  enter  into  the 
highest  heaven,  where  only  perfect  men  are  admitted. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  belief,  the  white  Arabs  and 
other  faithful  followers  of  Islam  "  would  fly  from 
reputed  cannibals  "with  all  possible  speed — not  so 
much  in  order  to  save  their  lives  as  through  fear  lest 
their  carcasses,  in  the  event  of  their  falling,  should  be 
torn  to  pieces." 
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FICTION. 

"The  Gadfly."    By  E.  L.  Voynich.    London:  Heine- 
man  n. 

THE  Gadfly  "  is,  within  limits,  an  achievement  ;  for, 
although  the  hero  remains  incomprehensible,  we 
are  quite  persuaded  that  he  did  act  and  feel  as  Mrs. 
Voynich  represents.  The  strange  man  felt  in  such-and- 
such  a  manner  about  his  life,  and  he  acted  accordingly 
— so  much  is  certain  ;  but  how  a  man  could  feel  so  is  a 
puzzle  that  lies  beyond  us,  a  puzzle  that  the  author,  pro- 
perly perhaps,  does  not  struggle  overmuch  to  elucidate. 
The  impression  left  by  the  picture  of  the  Gadfly — a  truth 
that  is  yet  not  satisfying — would  be  accounted  for  if  he 
were  not  a  creation  of  the  author's  imagination,  but 
rather  a  historical  figure  whose  records  caught  her  fancy 
sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  present  a  vivid  enigma.  "  I 
am  offering  you,"  Mrs.  Voynich  might  say,  "ashowthat 
will  rouse  your  wonder,  your  pity  ;  be  satisfied  with 
that,  and  do  not  seek  for  the  inner,  the  moral,  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  the  spectacle  of  an  ordinary, 
a  typical,  a  comprehensible  man.  Fortune  treated  this 
man  with  such  a  rare  cruelty  as  must,  in  itself,  elude 
our  complete  sympathy  ;  moreover,  to  make  matters 
worse,  she  had  a  rare  subject  for  her  hideous  blows, 
a  man  fantastically  sensitive.  The  initial  wrongs  done 
him  might  have  been  light  to  another,  to  him  they 
were  desperate,  and  Fortune  was  ready  to  drive  in  the 
memory  with  a  heavy  hand.  He  treats  those  whom  he 
loves  with  a  cruelty  beyond  the  range  of  the  man  with 
human  weaknesses  who  easily  slips  into  a  middle  course. 
He  is  intransigeant  as  only  the  gentle  can  be  ;  unfor- 
giving with  an  endurance  that  only  belongs  to  one  in 
whom  such  strong  affection  is  at  war  with  the  ever- 
present  memory  of  such  suffering.  The  story  of  the 
Gadfly  is  not  the  story  of  all  the  world,  and  you  must 
allow  its  strangeness  to  stand  as  a  merit."  With  a 
certain  effort  we  might  almost  bring  ourselves  to  bow 
to  this  contention.  Truly  the  show  is  pitiable  ;  but 
its  pitiableness  stops  short  oi  being  heartrending — our 
pity  is,  indeed,  a  little  cold.  And  an  ineradicable  bias 
in  favour  of  the  wholly  comprehensible  leaves  us  still, 
after  an  interval,  with  a  preference  for  some  of  the 
revolutionary  background  against  which  the  personal 
drama  plays  itself  out — "the  world  of  Grassini  and 
Galli,  of  ciphering  and  pamphleteering,  of  party  squab- 
bles between  comrades  and  dreary  intrigues  among 
Austrian  spies — of  the  old  revolutionary  mill-round  that 
maketh  the  heart  sick." 

"A  Sweet  Sinner."      By  Hume  Nisbet.  London: 
White. 

This  book  deserves  notice  for  its  success  in  soaring 
to  the  extreme  heights  of  vulgarity  and  silliness. 
The  "Sweet  Sinner"  is  anything  but  sweet,  and  the 
author's  admiration  for  her  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  barbarism  which  his  style  exhibits.  Her  breath 
recalled  "the  fumes  of  fresh  milk,"  and  must  have 
intoxicated  the  burglars  on  whom  she  squandered  her 
kisses.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  fact  that  she 
paid  visits  to  her  music-master  late  at  night  in  his 
rooms  except  to  admire  the  ingenuousness  of  the  author, 
who  declares  that,  as  she  was  accompanied  by  her  maid, 
"therefore  the  visit  was  beyond  suspicion."  The 
description  of  this  precious  heroine  is  worth  quoting  as 
a  warning  to  other  amateur  scribblers.  "  Her  face  was 
a  pure  oval,  exact  in  its  measurements  according  to  the 
proportions  of  the  classic  beauty  of  Clyte  ....  her  lips 
were  moistly  carmine,  her  laugh  was  clear  as  water 
gurgling  into  crystal  ....  her  hair,  of  which  she  had  a 
lavish  supply  " — "  supply  "  is  good — "  was  purely  black 
....  she  was  simply  an  adorable  and  radiant  piece  of 
perfection,  from  the  shell-like  ears  to  the  slender  and 
finely  arched  foot.  A  maiden,  so  childlike  in  size  that 
an  ordinary  strong  man  might  have  lifted  and  carried 
her  easily,  yet  so  womanly  in  spite  of  her  childish 
manners,  that  the  boldest  might  have  paused  before  he 

took  such  a  liberty  Sarcasm,  wit  or  cleverness 

would  have  been  out  of  place  with  such  a  combination 
of  personal  charms  ;  therefore,  if  she  possessed  these 
qualities  she  never  exhibited  them."  And  the  other 
characters  are  like  unto  her. 

The  hero  is  in  love  with  the  Sweet  Sinner,  and 
when  she  gives  him  encouragement  he  has  to  stagger 


to  a  sideboard  and  bathe  his  forehead  with  water. 
Every  dull  person  the  author  can  conceive  is  described 
with  abominable  minuteness  from  his  false  teeth  to  the 
buttons  on  his  boots.  Perhaps  the  most  astounding 
and  characteristic  piece  of  impertinence  is,  however,  the 
description  of  "  a  dinner  at  Abbey  Lodge."  Mr.  George 
Keath's  "sherry,  claret  and  port  were  the  best  his  wine- 
merchant  could  furnish  ....  the  host  did  not  indulge 
largely  at  the  table,  but  partook  sparingly  of  the  dishes  ; 
half  a  glass  of  sherry  with  his  soup,  a  glass  of  claret 
with  his  meat,  one  cigar  and  a  glass  of  whisky-and- 
water  afterwards.  He  was  a  man  of  method  and 
never  exceeded  his  rule  But  the  lean  and  flexible- 
figured  Otto  Hardtmann  did  full  justice  to  what  was 
set  before  him.  With  his  soup  he  swallowed  several 
glasses  of  sherry  ;  indeed,  as  the  servant  constantly 
replenished  his  glass,  and  he  dipped  into  it  deeply,  it 
was  hard  to  tell  how  many  glasses  had  passed  from  the 
bulky  decanter.  With  his  two  helpings  of  fish,  and  his 
three  of  mutton,  the  claret  in  the  decanter  rapidly 
disappeared  until  only  the  dregs  remained,  yet  he  was 
sprightly  and  sober  through  it  all,  took  his  Chartreuse 
after  his  cheese  and  dessert  without  any  extra  sparkle 
in  his  coal-black  eye,  or  any  flush  on  his  pallid  cheeks, 
and  then  puffed  at  his  cigar  and  emptied  his  glass  of 
spirits  at  a  gulp,  helping-  himself  again  and  yet  again 
with  most  refreshing  gusto."  The  author  evidently 
imagines  that  a  baronet  is  a  young  baron.  "  Sir  Peter," 
we  are  told,  "may  draw  his  proper  income  from  the 
estates  and  be  a  baron  in  power  as  he  is  at  present  in 
name."  To  which  the  appropriate  reply  is,  "Oh!  sir, 
you  overpower  me."  How  any  self-respecting  publisher 
can  put  his  name  to  a  volume  of  such  infinitely  vulgar 
balderdash  passes  our  comprehension. 

"The  Red-painted  Box."    By  Marie  Connor  Leighton 
London  :  Macqueen. 

Ladies  ought  not  to  attempt  murder  stories.  They 
brace  their  nerves  too  obtrusively  when  they  retch 
after  the  gruesome,  and  we  cannot  help  resenting  their 
pose  of  not  being  afraid,  when  their  flesh  is  so  obviously 
creeping.  "  The  Red-painted  Box  "  is  written  in  a  very 
pleasant  style,  which  induces  us  to  wish  that  the  author 
would  eschew  unpleasantly  gory  subjects.  Her  hero  is 
a  great  fool  and  we  are  not  sure  that  she  is  aware  of  the 
fact,  for  she  evidently  pities  him  for  the  awkward  fixes 
to  which  his  stupidity  exposes  him,  and  she  makes  him 
live  happily  ever  after  in  a  way  which  he  does  not 
deserve,  and  which  most  readers  will  resent.  The 
denouement  is  painfully  improbable  ;  the  title  of  the  book 
is  unwarranted,  for  the  red-painted  box  is  a  mere  acces- 
sory long  after  the  fact ;  and  most  of  the  incidents  are 
deplorably  commonplace.  But  the  book  is  not  unread- 
able. 

"Miriam  Rozella  "  (White),  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  might 
well  be  called  "  A  Study  in  Temptations,"  with 
apologies  to  its  more  brilliant  predecessor  of  that 
name.  From  the  first,  poor  Miriam  is  dogged  at 
every  footstep  for  the  sake  of  her  fatal  beauty,  and 
finds  a  trap  wherever  she  treads.  There  is  something 
very  revolting  in  Lovelace's  pursuit  of  her  during 
the  time  of  her  governessdom  to  his  cherished  little 
sister ;  and  Miriam's  acceptance  of  him  at  the  first 
mention  of  marriage  suggests  "  Pamela  "  at  once.  The 
benevolent  doctor  is  the  counterpart  of  the  doctor  in 
Fielding's  "Amelia."  The  likeness  is  probably  quite 
accidental.  But  we  should  say  that  the  author  was 
unconsciously  under  the  influence  of  the  novelists  of 
that  period.  A  really  modern  Miriam  would  write  to 
the  papers,  sue  Lovelace  for  persecution,  and  marry  a 
Viscount  ;  a  Richardsonian  one  would  act  just  like 
Miriam  Rozella. 

"Brer  Mortal"  (Unwin),  by  Ben  Marias  should  be 
given  to  a  thoughtful  prisoner  undergoing  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  He  would  find  it  suggestive,  improving, 
and  instinct  with  deepest  thought ;  above  all,  he  would 
have  time  to  read  it.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  few 
ordinary  mortals  will  be  able  to  find  either  the  time  or 
the  patience  to  do  it  justice.  It  almost  certainly  means 
something.  We  would  even  swear  to  the  existence  of 
a  central  idea  somewhere.  It  shall  be  carefully  put 
away  ;  and  when  all  the  affairs  of  life  have  been 
attended  to,  and  all  the  tiresome  coherent  books  read, 
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we  will  give  our  minds  to  "Brer  Mortal,"  beginning 
with  this  sentence.  "On  the  dead  rot  of  the  tree  of 
Desire  grew  this  one,  and  they  made  a  great  fuss  over 
it,  and  some  called  it  the  tree  of  Bo,  and  some  the  tree 
of  Knowledge,  until  you  wouldn't  know  whether  to 
weep  or  laugh,  Sonny." 

"Ace  o'  Hearts"  (Hurst  &  Blackett),  by  Charlotte 
Bain,  and  "  Chloe  "  (Bliss),  by  Darley  Dale,  inspire  one 
to  class  them  together,  being  both  fair  readable  novels 
of  small  significance,  slightly  suggestive  of  Miss  Rhoda 
Broughton,  and  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  damsels 
invariably  and  almost  laboriously  piquantes.  Of  the 
two,  "Chloe"  is  superior  in  tone  and  conception, 
though  there  are  obvious  impossibilities  involved  in 
the  exchanging  of  personalities  by  the  two  brothers. 
If  such  an  exchange  were  ever  fatal,  it  would  surely  be 
so  in  the  case  of  a  confidential  physician. 

"The  Witch-Wife"  (Chatto),  by  Sarah  Tytler,  gives 
a  dramatic  account  of  the  last  witch-burning  ever  per- 
petrated in  Scotland.  Poor  Sibbie  is  a  harmless  and 
lovable  creature,  whose  only  fault  lies  in  her  precocity, 
so  far  beyond  that  of  her  country  and  her  age  that  burn- 
ing is  its  only  reward.  Her  native  hill-side  has  never 
heard  of  chloroform,  morphia,  or  hypnotism  ;  and  when 
Sibbie  arrives  unaided  at  the  use  of  all  three  in  some 
primitive  form,  she  is  not  held  guiltless  because  her 
motives  are  merciful.  It  is  a  book  for  girls,  sound, 
merry,  and  dramatic ;  the  tragic  end  is  softened  by 
Sibbie's  painless,  self-inflicted  death  among  the  flames. 

"At  the  Tail  of  the  Hounds"  (White),  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Kennard,  contains  the  usual  number  of  hunting 
scenes,  done  in  the  usual  capable  way.  The  love-story 
is  spoilt  by  the  extraordinary  familiarity — not  to  say 
vulgarity — of  the  early  passages  between  the  lovers. 
After  two  or  three  casual  encounters,  the  elderly  Major 
and  the  married  woman  of  thirty-five  are  (figuratively) 
digging  one  another  in  the  ribs  and  addressing  one 
another  as  "You  old  bear!"  and  "You  imp!" 
After  these  subtleties,  the  death  of  the  husband 
and  the  marriage  of  the  interesting  couple  are  but 
questions  of  time.  The  two  were  clearly  born  for  one 
another. 

"By  a  Hair's-breadth "  (Cassell),  by  Headon  Hill, 
will  give  the  jaded  reader  "one  crowded  hour  of 
glorious  life  "  and  breathless  excitement  —  provided 
always  that  he  be  not  too  critical  as  regards  the  author's 
expedients  for  rousing  him.  There  is  much  that  is 
absurd  in  Volborth's  "waiting  policy"  which  is  allowed 
to  prove  all  but  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  Emperor  whom 
he  shadows  and  protects.  Many  of  the  dangers  could 
have  been  averted  by  a  grain  of  common  sense,  many 
of  the  rescues  are  clumsily  managed.  However,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  Nihilists  and  the  Emperor,  with  the 
immense  machinery  at  the  disposal  of  each,  have  con- 
spired with  Mr.  Headon  Hill  to  make  up  a  genuinely 
sensational  story,  calculated  to  keep  open  the  eyes  of  a 
volunteer-sentry  on  night-duty. 

"  Untold  Tales  of  the  Past"  (Blackwood),  by  Beatrice 
Harraden,  is  more  commonplace  work  than  one  expects 
from  the  author  of  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night." 
The  tales  are  pleasing,  whether  historically  based  or 
not,  and  the  background  to  each  is  skilfully  filled  in 
without  anachronisms.  The  book  is  handsome,  and 
well  illustrated. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  difficulties  which  beset  the  transcriber  of  ancient 
manuscripts  are  vividly  portrayed  in  Mr.  Henry  J. 
White's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Bobbio  Palimpsest, 
which  forms  the  fourth  number  of  "  Old-Latin  Biblical 
Texts."  He  says,  "  At  first  sight  to  me  the  Palimpsest 
appeared  utterly  hopeless;  in  many  of  the  leaves  the  first 
writing  has  completely  disappeared  ;  in  others  it  can 
only  be  traced  by  marking  where  the  scribe's  pen  has 
roughened  the  surface  of  the  parchment;  in  others  the  ink 
has  eaten  through,  and  the  letters  can  only  be  traced  by 
holding  the  page  against  the  light ;  and  where  this  is 
the  case  with  the  writing  on  both  sides,  the  task  of 
deciding  to  which  side  any  one  letter,  or  part  of  a  letter 
belongs,  is  not  an  easy  one  ;  the  parchment  too  is  in 
many  cases  so  thin  that  the  employment  of  a  re-agent, 


even  were  it  allowed  by  the  authorities  in  the  Library, 
would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good." 

The  principal  literary  undertaking  upon  which  Dean 
Farrar  is  engaged  is  a  work  on  "Texts  Rightly  Inter- 
preted." It  will  probably  be  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  if  tfce  author's  public  duties  will  permit 
of  its  completion  in  that  period. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  is  making  considerable  headway 
with  his  new  story  of  adventure,  which  deals,  among 
other  things,  with  the  suppression  of  brigandage  in 
Apulia  by  General  Richard  Church,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  Much  of  the  material  has  been 
obtained  from  the  British  consuls  in  the  various  South 
Italian  towns,  but  Mr.  Crockett  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  General's  nephew,  Canon  C.  M.  Church,  of  Wells, 
and  his  wife,  for  free  access  to  the  extensive  journals 
kept  by  the  General  during  his  campaigns  against  the 
lawless  bands.  The  romance  will  be  first  produced  in. 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine." 

The  new  translation  of  the  "Thoughts  "of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  Dr.  Gerald  Rendall  has  prepared  for 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  has  occupied  its  author  for  several 
years.  His  purpose  has  been  "to  produce  a  version 
which  in  point  of  scholarship  shall  rank  with  those  works 
of  the  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of  Greece, 
which  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  given 
to  English  readers  '  with  scholarly  precision  and  in 
becoming  dress.'  "  An  introductory  essay  on  Stoicism 
and  the  last  of  the  Stoics  is  included  in  the  volume.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Rendall  has  succeeded 
Dr.  Haig-Brown  as  Head  Master  of  Charterhouse. 

Dr.  Westcott  has  written  a  preface  to  the  posthumous 
volume  of  papers  which  the  late  Bishop  Bickersteth  of 
South  Tokyo  prepared  for  his  students  shortly  before 
his  death.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  will  issue  it  im- 
mediately under  the  title  "Our  Heritage  in  the  Church." 

Mr.  L.  C.  R.  Duncombe-Jewell  has  received  various 
appreciations  from  headquarters  of  his  "  Handbook  to 
British  Military  Stations  Abroad."  Lord  Roberts  has 
accepted  the  dedication  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has 
expressed  his  opinion,  from  an  advance  copy,  that  the 
work  will  serve  a  useful  end. 

The  "  Idler"  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Dent,  who  will  have  many  well-wishers  for  his  new 
undertaking  and  on  his  accession  to  the  premises  in 
Bedford  Street,  lately  vacated  by  Messrs.  Macmillaii. 
The  magazine  has  found  a  safe  haven  after  a  career  of 
many  vicissitudes. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  new  story,  "  Elissa/'  is  laid  in 
Central  Africa,  a  region  with  as  much  scope  for  latitude 
as  the  period,  3000  B.C. 

A  new  novel,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  which  has  been 
christened  "The  Changeling,"  is  to  be  published  in 
"Chapman's  Magazine,"  and  afterwards  in  volume  form, 
some  time  during  the  year.  The  same  writer  con- 
tributes to  the  "Pall  Mall  Magazine"  a  series  of 
papers  on  South  London,  including  the  forgotten 
Palace  of  Kennington,  the  Monastery  of  Bermondsey, 
the  Show  Folk,  the  Debtors'  Prisons,  the  Southwark  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  slums  of  to-day.  They  will  be 
published  afterwards  in  May  or  June  by  Messrs.  Chatto. 
&  Windus  as  a  companion  to  the  previous  volumes  on 
"London  and  Westminster."  The  papers  are  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Percy  Wadham. 

The  scene  of  Jules  Verne's  latest  story,  "  Le  Sphinx 
des  Glaces  "  is  laid  in  the  arctic  regions. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  is  the  editor  of  the  "Corre- 
spondence between  Burns  and  Mrs.  Dunlop,"  which, 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  are  publishing. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens'  new  novel,  "The  Londoners,"* 
is  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Heinemann  in  the  spring. 

A  new  "College  Latin  Series"  is  shortly  to  be 
inaugurated  by  Messrs.  Putnam's,  who  have  placed  tl/e 
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general  editorship  in  the  hands  of  Professors  Bennett 
and  Rolfe  of  Cornell  and  Michigan.  The  first  volume 
is  entitled  "  Handbook  of  Latin  Inscriptions  Illustrative 
of  the  Language,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Lindsay,  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  The  material  is  grouped  in  four 
chapters — Earliest  Period,  Republican  Period,  Imperial 
Period,  and  Period  of  Decay. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Lockwood  has  completed  a  fresh  volume 
of  sketches  in  the  Sedbergh  district,  which  he  calls 
"Storm  and  Sunshine  in  the  Dales."  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  with  illustrations  of  the 
neighbouring  scenery  taken  from  photographs. 

To  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Province  of 
Otago,  New  Zealand,  which  takes  place  in  March, 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Hocken  has  written  a  history  of  the 
settlement ;  it  is  to  form  the  first  of  a  series  which 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  dubbing  "Contributions  to 
the  Early  History  of  New  Zealand."  The  author  has 
been  for  many  years  a  resident  at  Dunedin,  and  a 
member  of  the  Otago  University  Council. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  this  week  is  the  issue  by 
Messrs.  Rivington  of  Professor  Sayce's  "  Early  History 
of  the  Hebrews."  The  record  is  taken  down  to  the 
death  of  Solomon  and  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Mrs.  Craigie's  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  why  she 
chose  such  a  prosaic  nom-de-plwne  when  she  possessed 
such  an  attractive  name  as  Pearl  is  not  without  method. 
She  said:  "  I  adopted  the  name  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
to  keep  me  from  being  sentimental."  It  is  a  question 
of  opinion  whether  the  expedient  has  been  successful 
or  not. 

Mr.  Harding  Davis  is  at  work  again  upon  a  new 
serial  for  "  Scribner's  Magazine."  The  action  of 
"The  King's  Jackal"  takes  place  in  Tangier.  How 
thoroughly  the  American  magazines  are  produced  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson  has  been  sent 
to  Africa  to  infuse  local  colour  into  his  illustrations  for 
the  story. 

Messrs.  Bell  are  preparing  for  early  publication 
Mr.  E.  S.  Prior's  history  of  Gothic  art,  many  of  the 
illustrations  to  which  are  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley. 

Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  the  author  of  "  Gods  and 
their  Makers,"  is  about  to  publish,  through  Mr.  Grant 
Richards,  a  new  volume  entitled,  "Spikenard:  a  Book 
of  Devotional  Love-Poems."  Mr.  Housman  will  also 
design  the  cover  of  this  book. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  "Nineteenth  Century"  opens  the  new  year  well  with 
four  articles  on  "  The  War  Office  and  its  Sham  Army." 
Not  one  of  them  has  a  single  good  word  to  say  for  the  military 
administration  in  Pall  Mall.  Colonel  Brookfield  gives  a  number 
of  instances  of  the  circumlocutory  methods  it  delights  to  follow; 
much  of  the  work  of  the  staff  he  describes  as  an  official  game  of 
"  hunt  the  slipper."  Major  Rasch  describes  the  policy  of  the 
War  Office  as  "  to  put  a  million  in  the  slot  and  take  out  a  dozen 
battalions  :"  only  this  and  nothing  more.  The  twelve  years' 
service,  seven  with  the  colours  and  five  with  the  reserve,  on  which 
practically  forty-nine  men  out  of  fifty  serve  has,  he  says,  proved 
a  disastrous  failure,  and  he  urges  the  adoption  of  long  service, 
which  is  a  success  in  the  Navy  and  the  Royal  Marines,  for  the 
Indian  battalions,  and  short  service,  which  has  been  efficient  in 
the  Army,  for  the  home  battalions,  the  officers  and  men  of  both 
systems  to  be  interchangeable  and  available  for  service  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Major-General  Frank  Russell,  M.P.,  calls 
attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  reserve,  and  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  M.P.,  who  briefly  surveys  the  whole  question,  has  a 
good  word  for  the  system  of  linked  battalions,  but  says  that  the 
War  Office  has  seen  the  whole  system  being  dislocated,  and  has 
made  no  effort  to  set  it  right.  Major-General  Sir  Edmund  du 
Cane  follows  with  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  we  need 
an  army  for  home  defence  at  all,  and  concludes  that  we  do, 
whilst  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Palmer,  as  an  ex-recruiting  sergeant,  makes 
a  number  of  practical  suggestions  from  his  own  experience  for 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  eligible  recruits.  Deferred  pay, 
the  territorial  system,  the  "  nimble  ninepence  "  which  is  all  that 
the  "Queen's  shilling"  usually  amounts  to, and  the  long  term  of 
foreign  service  are,  Mr.  Palmer  thinks,  the  main  difficulties 
which  prevent  men  from  joining  the  army.  The  Partition  of 
China  >s  discussed  by  Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett  with  special  know- 


ledge of  the  present  condition  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
Manchu  dynasty,  he  declares,  is  the  cement  which  holds  the 
various  elements  in  China  together,  and  if  through  its  imbecility 
or  stupidity  the  Empire  falls  to  pieces,  partition  will  become 
inevitable.  We  ought  in  that  case,  he  thinks,  to  come  to  an 
amicable  agreement  with  Russia,  France  and  Japan,  taking  for 
our  share  the  basin  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  Kuangtung,  and 
Yunnan.  Other  articles  of  interest  are  Dr.  Jessopp's  pleasant 
chat  about  "  Parish  Life  in  England  before  the  Great  Pillage," 
Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero's  "  Childhood  and  School  Days  of  Byron," 
and  Princess  Kropotkin's  "  Higher  Education  of  Women  in 
Russia."  At  the  end  there  is  a  lively  interchange  of  amenities 
between  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  with 
reference  to  the  latter's  article  on  "  The  New  Learning." 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  January  contains  no  article 
of  unusual  importance.  Dr.  George  Washburn  writes  of  "  The 
Coming  of  the  Slav,"  his  text  being  an  address  delivered  a  short 
time  ago  by  a  young  Slav  who  declared  that  "  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic  races  have  had  their  day  and  have  failed  to  establish 
a  truly  Christian  civilisation,"  and  that  the  Slav  is  "to  regenerate 
Europe  and  to  establish  universal  brotherhood  and  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  earth."  This  belief  Dr.  Washburn  thinks  is  the 
dream  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  brains  in  Europe,  and 
he  is,  moreover,  of  opinion  that  the  Slavic  race  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  in  sight  to  which  the  mission  of  regeneration  could  be 
given.  This  may  not  throw  much  light  on  the  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur,  but  it  is  at  least  an  interesting  point  of  view.  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  emerges  from  obscurity  again  to  write  of '98 
and  to  explain  that  Pitt  was  really  the  instigator  of  the  rebellion, 
the  man  who  paved  the  way  for  it,  gave  the  signal  for  it,  and 
turned  all  its  horrors  to  account  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  John  A.  Dyche,  who  describes  himself  as  "a 
typical  alien  immigrant,"  defends  the  foreign  Jewish  workman 
who  comes  to  England  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  him  by 
the  Aliens'  Immigration  Bill.  The  extent  of  alien  immigration 
to  England  he  shows  from  the  Board  of  Trade's  report  to  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  he  maintains  that  when  the  Jewish 
workman  does  come  to  England,  so  far  from  taking  the  British 
workman's  work  from  him,  he  in  reality  creates  new  industries 
for  himself,  such  as  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  and  the 
ladies'  mantle  trade,  and  that  the  Jewish  workman's  wages  and 
standard  of  comfort  are  both  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the 
British  workman.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  uses  Mr.  Joseph  Arch's 
experiences  as  a  weapon  against  the  State  Church,  Mr.  J,  A. 
Meeson  continues  the  argument  against  Sacerdotalism  in  the 
English  Church,  Colonel  Durand  writes  of  sport  in  Chitral,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Davies,  from  her  experience  as  a  Government  In- 
spectress  of  Cookery,  writes  with  great  common  sense  on  the 
teaching  of  cookery  in  schools.  Doctrinaire  Radicalism  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Snow  cries  out  for  shorter  Parliaments, 
"An  Onlooker"  writes  on  the  Engineering  Strike  from  the 
men's  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  introduces  us  to  a 
new  artificial  paradise,  into  which  men  enter  by  eating  a  drug 
called  "  Mescal,"  indigenous  to  New  Mexico  and  possessing  the 
power  of  inducing  the  most  gorgeous  visions  of  colour. 

If  the  Liberal  party  still  remains  disorganized  it  is  not  for 
want  of  plain  speaking  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review."  In  the 
current  number  two  more  articles  of  the  candid  friend  order 
discuss  the  present  position  of  the  party.  "A.B.C."  explains 
the  "  debacle  "  by  the  decay  of  Liberal  enthusiasm  which  resulted 
in  the  first  place  from  the  defection  of  Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  over  the  Home  Rule  question,  and  in  the  second 
place  from  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  enthusiasm  being 
the  only  force  by  which  democratic  principles  can  prevail 
against  the  aristocratic  forces  of  the  country.  He  is  very  bitter 
against  Lord  Rosebery,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  wrecked  the 
democratic  cause,  and  very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Labouchere, 
but  he  plainly  has  few  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  function  of 
government.  "Democratic  principles"  are  his  shibboleth. 
"  Expertus"  is  bitter  against  the  professional  Liberal  wirepullers, 
but  he  is  more  hopeful,  mainly  because  he  finds  a  likeness 
between  the  position  in  the  closing  months  of  1879  and  the  first 
month  of  1898.  The  difference,  however,  is  important.  There 
is  now  no  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  there  are  any  number  of  party 
bosses.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Liberal 
revival  does  not  seem  appreciably  nearer.-  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear 
treats  of  more  practical  politics  in  his  article  on  "  Ideal  Land 
Tenure  and  the  Best  Makeshift."  National  ownership  of  the 
land,  he  thinks,  would  be  best,  but  since,  at  present  at  least, 
that  is  unattainable,  the  aim,  he  maintains,  should  be  to  make 
the  landlord  and  tenant  system  conform  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  conditions  of  the  ideal  form  of  land  tenure  by  securing 
Free  Sale,  Fixity  of  Tenure  and  Fair  Rents.  Foreign  politics 
are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  writes  of  the  struggle 
of  religions  and  races  in  Russia,  of  Mdme.  Novikoff  who,  of 
course,  extols  her  native  land  as  usual,  Russia  being  described 
on  this  occasion  as  the  head  physician  of  the  "  European 
Hospital,"  and  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Braskstad,  who,  writing  as  a 
Norwegian,  replies  vigorously  to  Miss  Constance  Sutcliffe's 
article  on  "  Scandinavia  and  her  King,"  and  puts  the  Norwegian 
side  of  the  dispute  that  is  now  proceeding  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  with  great  cogency.  Amongst  the  literary  articles 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons's  discussion  of  the  work  and  temperament  of 
Gerard  de  Nerval  is  another  of  those  admirable  and  sympathetic 
pieces  of  criticism  which  are  making  for  him  an  important  repu- 
tation.   M.  Lucien  Wolf  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
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Dreyfus  case  and  of  its  connexion  with  the  Anti-Semitic  move- 
ment in  Paris  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  writes  about  cycles  as  if  he 
were  a  cycle  manufacturer's  agent,  and  the  Hon.  G.  Coleridge 
contributes  quite  a  pleasant  little  note  about  a  Robin  Red- 
breast of  his  acquaintance  M.  Ch.  Bastide  with  an  article  on 
the  French  "cacoethes  literarum,"  Mr.  Percy  Osborn  with  some 
translations  from  Philostratus,  which  make  clear  the  source 
whence  Herrick  drew  some  at  least  of  his  inspirations,  and  a 
study  in  Platonic  chronology  by  Professor  Lewis  Campbell 
complete  the  interesting  part  of  the  number. 

"Blackwood's  Magazine"  has  taken  the  wrong  side  in  the 
matter  of  the  Indian  Frontier  ;  but,  allowing  for  the  initial 
blunder,  the  frontier  article  in  the  current  number  is  compara- 
tively harmless,  even  commendable.  The  writer  deprecates 
further  fighting.  This,  at  least,  is  a  grateful  admission.  To  the 
sword  he  would  prefer  statesmanship,  the  policy  of  winning 
over,  of  conciliation,  that  has  achieved  so  much  in  Russian 
Asia,  so  much,  too,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Empire 
itself.  The  political  aspects  of  frontier  questions,  in  fact,  have 
not  received  sufficient  attention,  because  there  has  been  no  one 
to  attend.  The  writer  therefore  suggests  that  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  Viceroy  there  should  be  a  "  Foreign  Minister," 
if  a  soldier  no  longer  a  fighter,  some  "  Nestor  of  the  Indian 
Service."  If,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  frontier 
risings  such  a  man  had  "  sat  and  voted  as  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  Viceroy's  Council,  the  political,  as  distinct  from  the  military, 
aspects  of  frontier  questions  could  scarce  have  failed  to  receive 
a  fuller  share  of  scrutiny  and  consideration,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Empire.  "  If  this  admission  cannot  be  called  exactly 
hopeful,  it  is  better  than  a  blind  confidence  in  the  Forward 
Policy  and  its  methods.  Mrs.  O'Neill  writes  a  sparkling 
account  of  life  on  a  ranche  in  the  North- West ;  "An  Oxonian  " 
says  nothing  particular  about  Cambridge,  except  that  her  dons 
know  better  than  the  Oxford  authorities  how  to  treat  (or,  rather, 
to  refrain  from  treating),  periodically  troublesome  under- 
graduates ;  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  endorses  the  opinion  that 
when  a  man's  eyes  "  are  somewhat  prominent  and  are  half 
veiled  by  drooping  lids  (a  type  well  marked  in  the  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield),  it  is  almost  invariably  a  sign  of  superior  mental 
qualities  ; "  and  an  anonymous  writer  discusses  very  properly 
the  reasons  for  Germany's  success  in  manufacture — the  superior 
technical  education,  the  more  meticulous  attention  to  the  wants 
of  various  markets.  There  is  also  a  "  Proposed  Solution  "  of 
the  army  problem,  which  is  doubtless  as  lucid  and  as  convincing 
as  the  rest  of  the  half-dozen  solutions  which  appear  every 
month.  Both  the  serials  at  present  running  in  the  magazine 
deal  with  heroes  in  distant  times  of  Scottish  clan  warfare  and 
the  French  Revolution,  and  even  the  current  short  story  plays  a 
hundred  years  ago.  On  the  top  of  this  some  unnecessary 
person  must  needs  cry  out  against  the  present  day  and  fidget 
himself  into  a  solemn  hysteria  about  something  he  calls  the 
"New  Humanitarianism" — give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him.  These  four  contributions  together  are  almost  too  much 
disloyalty  to  our  own  time  for  one  little  number  of  a  magazine. 

Of  the  three  hopeful  papers  on  Socialism  in  "  Cosmopolis," 
by  M.  M.  Hyndman,  Jean  Jaures  and  Liebknecht,  the  last  is- by 
far  the  best  piece  of  work.  It  is  an  excellent  thing,  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last,  excellent  in  the  depth  of  its  philosophy,  in 
its  breadth  of  range,  its  humour,  its  long  experience,  its  revela- 
tion of  a  personality,  a  lovable  personality — it  might  easily  be 
the  best  contribution  to  a  more  interesting  number.  Neither 
Paulet  Victor  Margueritte  nor  Adalbert  Meinhardt  arrest  us 
with  their  short  stories.  In  the  first  instalment  of  his  piece 
Mr.  James  has  involved  himself,  as  only  Mr.  James  can,  with  a 
publisher  who  will  not  print  an  article  because  he  considers  it 
improper.  Both  Mr.  Henry  Norman  and  M.  Francis  de 
Pressense  begin  their  articles  with  the  set  comedy  of  the 
German  Emperor,  though  they  each  go  on  to  more  serious 
matters,  one  to  a  denunciation  of  the  frontier  war  and  the  other 
to  a  prophecy  of  war  between  England  and  Germany. 
"Ignotus'-  contents  himself  with  discussing  the  by  no  means 
entertaining  impossibilities  of  a  Central  European  Zollverein. 

(For  This  Week's  BooJ<s  see  page  93.) 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS 


MANY  MEMORIES  OF  MANY  PEOPLE. 

By  Mrs.  M.  C.  SIMPSON  (ne'e  Nassau-Senior).    One  vol.  demy  8vo.  16/. 

[Ready  February  at. 

FOURTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

THE  KING  WITH  TWO  FACES.    By  M. 

K.  Coleridge.    Cloth,  6s. 

"  We  despair  of  giving  to  those  who  have  not  read  this  beautiful  romance  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  its  portraiture,  the  freihneM, 
subtlety,  and  distinctness  of  its  dialogue,  and  the  poignant  interest  excited  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  leading  dramatis  persona;." — Spectator. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OK  " STEPHEN  REMARX." 

PAUL  MERCER.     By   the    Rev.  the  Hon. 

James  Adderi.ev.    Cloth,  3*.  6d. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  large  number  of  readers 
who  enjoyed  the  same  author's  'Stephen  Remarx.' " 

A  MEMOIR  OF  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH,  Principal 

of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  By  her  Niece,  Blanche  CLOUGH.  With 
two  Portraits.    8vo.  ins.  bd. 

Speaker. — "The  memoir  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  must  earn 
the  gratitude  of  every  reader." 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

One  vol.,  with  Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  i6j. 

Tntt/z. — "The  most  genial,  charming,  and  amusing  volume  of  reminiscences 
of  the  year." 

MAJOR  MACDONALD  AND  UGANDA. 

SOLDIERING  and  SURVEYING  IN  BRITISH 

EAST  AFRICA.  By  Major  J.  R.  Macdonai.d,  R.E.  Illustrated  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  numerous  Plans  and  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  16s. 

SLATIN  PASHA'S  GREAT  WORK. 

FIRE  AND  SWORD  IN  THE  SUDAN. 

By  Slatik  Pasha,  C.B.  Translated  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wingate,  O.S.O. 
New  and  Popular  Edition,  6s. 

BALLADS  OF  THE  FLEET.    By  Rennell 

Rodd,  C.B.,  C.M.G.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— "  Mr.  Rodd's  ballads  as  a  whole  reach  a  high  level  of 
achievement.  They  have  much  of  Macaulay's  'go,'  and  something  better  than 
Macaulay's  rhetoric." 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS 


READY  17  JANUARY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  EMPIRE:  The 

Story  of  England's  Growth  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  Alfred  Thomas 
Story,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  John  Linnell,"  &c.  With  Portraits  of  Queens 
Elizabeth  and  Victoria  in  Photogravure,  and  upwards  of  100  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  14$. 


THE  JOURNALS  OF  WALTER  WHITE, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  his  Brother, 
William  White,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

T/ie  Saturday  Review  says  :  "  The  little  volume  makes  good  reading.  Mr. 
White  came  in  contact  with  celebrities  and  notabilities  innumerable,  and  has 
something  unpleasant  and  pleasant  to  say  of  most  of  them." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  "  Records  of  conversations  at  Carlyle's,  at 
Tennyson's,  and  elsewhere,  which  it  is  a  pity  to  have  kept  hidden  so  long." 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  ?  or,  Where  are  we  ?  What 

are  we?  Whence  did  we  come?  And  Whither  do  we  go!  By  Frede- 
rick Hovenden,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  6s. 


MODERN   ARCHITECTURE.    A  Book  for 

Architects  and  the  Public.  By  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  F.R.I. B. A.,  Editor 
of  The  Builder,  and  Author  of  "Architecture  for  General  Readers, "  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  of  contemporary  buildings.    Deray  8vo.  iof.  6d. 

The  Daily  News  says:  "This  is  an  eminently  readable  and  entertaining 
book." 


MR.  COOPER'S  NEW  SPORTING  NOVEL. 

THE    MARCHIONESS   AGAINST  THE 

COUNTY.  By  E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket."  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Athenaum  says  :  "  The  book  is  well  written,  never  uninteresting,  and 
at  times  even  brilliant.  ...  It  never  fails  to  attract,  its  moral  is  quite  unexcep- 
tional, and  it  contains  some  very  happy  characterisations." 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


"DOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,   Booksellers   to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


A/[ ESSRS.  W.  TH ACKER  &  CO.  will  be  glad  to  hear 

from  Authors  having  MSS.  ready  on  the  following  subjects  : — Sport,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  Books  relating  to  India  and  the  East.  Correspondence  invited. 
Established  1819. 
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SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  arid  Embankment  Qardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


With  large  terrace,  is  the  Jincst  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays  during 
Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers        EOIENARD  Chef  de  Cuisine :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GKAWD  BOTBI.,  XfcOIKEXS, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 

FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly-erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift, 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address    "Thackeray,  London."        Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

TIVOLI  RESTAURANT,  STRAND. 

PALM  ROOM— 3s.  Luncheon  from  12  o'clock  till  3  o'clock. 
Dinners  a  la  Carte  or  Fixed  Price. 

BUFFET.     GRILL  ROOM.     AMERICAN  BAR. 


3j.  6d.  Tivoli  Supper  after  Theatres,  served  in  Palm  Room. 
Telephone  2760  Gerard  Orchestre. 

EPPS'S  GOCOA. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  on  "  Foods  and  their  Values,"  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. — "If  any  motives — first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  and 
second,  of  getting  full  food-value  for  money  expended — can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious) 
should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and  coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of  the  story*" 

FIELD  LANE  REFUGES,  &c. 

The  Distress  is  very  great.     APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP  URGENT. 
Please  help  us. 
Treasurer:  W.  A.  EE  VAN,  Esq. 
Secretary:  PEREGRINE  PLATT,  Vine  Street,  Clerkenwell  Road.  E.C. 

LTMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

■*-'  ONE  FLAG  and  TREASURE  ISLAND.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  -$s.t  2J.,  is.,  and  6d. 

TJNI VERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL.  —  Professor- 

^  ship  OF  Greek.  Applications  aic  invited  for  the  Gladstone  Chair  of  Greek, 
now  vacant  in  the  above  College,  the  applications  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the  Registrar 
not  later  than  5  March,  1898.  Stipend,  ,£375  per  annum,  with  two-thirds  of  Fees 
from  Students.  —  For  all  information  concerning  terms  and  conditions  of  tenure,  apply 
•The  Rkgistkar,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

p  ASTBOURNE.--Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  caretul  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  6CHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
vecommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Ladv  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  14  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

"BOURNEMOUTH.— Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  60,  8o,  100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

"POSSALL   SCHOOL.— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  .£15, 
will  he  awarded  by  examination  beginning  22  March.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Rossall. — Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

r^HAMBERS   for  one  or  two  Gentlemen.  Self-contained 

\"  Suite  in  Doctor's  house,  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  Would 
suit  M.P.  or  country  Gentleman  requiring  pied-a-terre  in  town.  Furnished  or 
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NOTES. 

AT  length  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  a  speech  worthy 
in  every  way  of  his  eminent  abilities.  Not  only  the 
truth  of  his  views,  but  their  comparative  novelty,  and 
above  all  the  courage  needed  for  their  enunciation, 
render  this  speech  memorable.  The  occasion,  audience 
and  theme  combined  to  favour  the  orator.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  to  speak  in  Liverpool,  the  largest  port  in 
the  kingdom,  to  an  assemblage  of  business  men,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  his  theme  was  the  ruin 
brought  on  our  West  Indian  Colonies  by  "the  bounty 
system  which  prevails  in  certain  Continental  countries." 
He  was  not  afraid  to  grasp  the  thistle  firmly.  No  cant 
of  free  trade  could  blind  him  to  the  evils  of  this  unfair 
form  of  competition.  "If  the  principles  of  free  trade 
count  for  anything — and  sometimes  it  strikes  me  that 
those  who  profess  to  be  advocates  of  free  trade  are 
very  ignorant  of  its  principles — but  if  they  count 
for  anything,  one  of  its  great  principles  is  that  every 
country  should  produce,  and  should  be  encouraged  and 
allowed  and  stimulated  to  produce,  articles  for  which 
by  nature  it  is  best  fitted  ;  and  that  then  it  should 
exchange  its  products  with  the  products  of  other 
nations.  If  that  be  a  sound  doctrine,  then  the  legiti- 
mate and  the  natural  trade  of  the  West  Indies  is  the 
cultivation  of  sugar.  That  cultivation  is  threatened 
with  extinction.  The  consequences  will  be  of  the  most 
serious  character." 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  preaching  in 
season  and  out  of  season  for  many  years  past.  The 
essence,  the  virtue  of  international  free  trade  is  merely 
the  territorial  division  of  labour,  and  unrestrained  com- 
petition seldom  leads  to  this  good  result.  Now  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  ventured  to  proclaim  the  truth,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  finds  general  acceptance,  for  it  has 
been  regarded  as  an  established  truth  by  all  schools  of 
economists  for  this  twenty  years  and  more.  In  much 
the  same  spirit  Mr.  Chamberlain  dealt  with  the  remedies 
proposed.  He  had  no  objection  to  countervailing  duties 
on  the  score  that  they  infringed  on  freedom  of  trade  ; 
"  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  to  adopt  that  weapon 
in  order  to  secure  free  trade  in  sugar  "  ;  but  this  case 
of  sugar  was  peculiar  because  "  the  West  Indian  trade 
which  we  desire  to  save  is  a  trade  of  260,000  tons  per 
annum,  while  the  importation  of  sugar  into  this  country 
is  1,500,000  tons  per  annum,  and  it  does  seem  rather  an 
awkward  and  unscientific  way  of  benefiting  a  trade  of 
260,000  tons  by  interfering  with  a  trade  of  1,500,000 
tons."  And  therefore  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  induced 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  propose  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  "  a  very  large  grant  in  aid  of  the 
West  Indies." 

We  might  object,  as  do  various  journals,  to  the  sys- 
tem of  grants  in  aid  to  which  the  present  Government 
seems  so  strangely  wedded  ;  but  the  boldness  of  Mr. 


Chamberlain's  new  departure  and  its  inherent  reason- 
ableness makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  indulge  in  the 
minute  criticism  of  details.  When  his  scheme  is  be- 
fore us  in  its  entirety  we  may  labour  this  or  that  point  ; 
but  for  the  moment  it  is  enough  for  us  to  approve  the 
principle  of  his  reform.  It  seems  to  us  only  fair  that, 
just  as  all  Germans  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  sugar,  so  all  Britons  should  be  taxed  to  aid 
the  industry  thus  unfairly  attacked.  Needless  to  say, 
we  are  in  complete  sympathy  also  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain when  he  declares  that  the  new  circumstances  of  the 
time  call  for  a  corresponding  change  in  our  commercial 
policy  ;  "  if  we  are  to  defend  our  trade,  which  is  attacked 
from  so  many  quarters  and  in  so  many  ways,  we  must 
give  up  the  old  policy  of  apathy  and  indifference  for  one 
of  initiative  and  resolution."  We  have  not  left  our- 
selves space  to  praise  as  it  deserves  the  large  Imperial 
patriotism  of  the  speech,  but  we  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  speech  which  Chatham, 
or  Burke,  or  Cromwell  would  have  applauded,  and 
words  conceived  in  that  spirit  are  likely  to  endure. 

There  seems  at  last  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
hostilities  on  the  Indian  frontier  coming  to  a  close. 
Contrary  to  what  we  were  told  a  short  time  since  in 
telegrams  from  India,  the  Bonerwals  appear  now  to  be 
disinclined  to  fight.  With  the  exception  of  the  Zakka 
Kheyl,  the  Afridis  also  are  apparently  about  to  come  to 
terms,  so  that  we  may  look  for  a  return  to  more 
peaceful  and  settled  times  in  that  quarter.  But  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  prolonged  peace  until  we  learn  that 
the  project  of  establishing  military  posts  and  roads 
beyond  our  border  has  been  abandoned.  To  that  end 
we  trust  that  the  latest  pretext  for  interference,  by  the 
alleged  necessity  for  holding  the  passes  in  order  that 
we  may  carry  out  our  engagements  with  the  Amir, 
may  be  remorselessly  exposed  and  dismissed.  The 
war  party  in  India  have  always  shown  themselves  very 
fertile  in  the  invention  of  specious  pretexts  of  this  kind. 
The  project  of  obtaining  possession  of  all  passes  lead- 
ing from  Afghanistan  into  India  dates,  we  need  merely 
point  out,  from  the  days  of  Lord  Lytton,  and  it  is 
therefore  quite  independent  of  our  engagements  with 
Amir  Abdurrahman. 

We  wrote  last  week  of  the  obvious  insincerity  of  this 
particular  contention.  In  matters  political,  insincerity 
must  perhaps  be  expected  ;  but  it  may  be  mischievous 
in  other  directions.  Why  is  it,  for  example,  that 
statesmen  of  all  parties  are  so  loud  in  their  admiration 
of  the  exceeding  valour  of  our  troops  in  these  late 
mountain  campaigns?  They  must  be  aware  that  there 
is  a  very  disagreeable,  but  very  generally  circulated, 
rumour  that  in  some  cases  the  valour  of  our  troops  was 
conspicuous  only  by  absence,  and  that  on  these  occa- 
sions on  the  native  regiments  fell  the  lion's  share  of  the 
fighting.  We  cannot  at  all  say  what  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  report.    But  it  has  received  so  much  attention 
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iisposea  of  by  wholesale  panegyrics 
on  the  British  forces  employed.  If  there  has  been  any 
misconduct,  the  effort  to  minimise  or  to  conceal  it  is 
unworthy  of  our  national  character,  and,  moreover,  is 
extremely  mischievous.  In  the  interests  of  our  army, 
no  less  than  of  the  country  at  large,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rumours  we  have  referred  to  may  be  authori- 
tatively contradicted,  and  that  we  may  learn  what  has 
been  the  extent  and  character  of  the  misconduct 
alleged,  and  what  measures  have  been  taken  to  deal 
with  it. 

Colour-Sergeant  Walker  should  be  promptly  secured 
by  Barnum.  A  British  soldier  who  has  not  merely  left 
his  card,  like  Mr.  Curzon,  on  the  Afridis,  but  has  been 
for  a  month  their  prisoner,  and  has  lived  to  tell  his 
experiences  to  Reuter's  Agency,  would  draw  larger 
crowds  at  Olympia  than  the  bearded  woman  or  other 
rare  exhibits.  Hope  of  pecuniary  reward  was  probably 
the  cause  to  which  the  Colour-Sergeant  owes  his  life  ; 
but  we  may  give  the  Afridis  the  credit  of  having  treated 
him  kindly,  and  the  good  services  of  the  ex-sowar  of 
Bengal  Cavalry  who  exerted  himself  on  the  captive's 
behalf,  will  be  suitably  recognised,  let  us  hope. 
Walker  behaved  like  a  wise  man  no  less  than  a  good 
soldier  when  he  declined  the  suggestion  of  a  wily 
Hindu  trader  that  he  should  attempt  to  escape  surrep- 
titiously. He  feared,  as  he  tells  us,  that  such  an  attempt 
would  endanger  the  lives  of  other  British  soldiers 
believed  to  be  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  his  captors. 
This  was  a  very  proper  and  soldierly  motive,  but  had  he 
tried  to  escape,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  have 
been  before  long  recaptured  and  killed  ;  and  if  any  one 
was  to  have  a  reward  for  his  safe  delivery  at  the  British 
outposts,  one  would  prefer  that  it  should  have  been  the 
original  Afridi  captors  and  former  enemy,  rather  than 
his  friend  the  enterprising  Indian  trader. 

The  interest  of  the  speeches  of  the  week  has  chiefly 
lain  in  their  references  to  the  trouble  in  China.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  the  art  of  saying  the  strongest 
things  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  provoke  the  storm  that 
would  be  raised  abroad  if  they  were  said  by  Lord 
Salisbury  or  Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  short  time  ago  he 
threw  down  a  formal  challenge  to  France  in  the  matter 
of  Egypt,  and  on  Monday  at  Swansea  he  definitely 
informed  Russia  and  Germany  that  England  intended, 
if  necessary,  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
China  to  English  trade.  'This  closing  would  the  necessary 
consequence  of  any  "partition"  of  the  country  on  the 
lines  so  complacently  laid  down  by  some  of  the  Powers 
only  a  few  months  ago.  In  this  policy  England  has  the 
support  of  Japan  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
strength  of  either  of  these  Powers,  added  to  that  of 
England  in  the  Pacific,  puts  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  Germany,  or  France,  singly  or  in  combination, 
out  of  the  question. 

Perhaps  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  American 
papers  have  applauded  the  declaration  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
virtually  proclaimed  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  Far 
East:  "We  do  not  regard  China  as  a  place  for  con- 
quest or  acquisition  by  any  European  or  other  Power 
....  and  the  Government  are  absolutely  determined 
that  at  whatever  cost,  even — and  he  wished  to  speak 
plainly — if  necessary  at  the  cost  of  war,  that  door 
shall  not  be  shut."  We  remember  no  occasion  on 
which  a  cabinet  minister  speaking  at  such  a  crisis,  has 
used  the  actual  word  "war"  in  reference  to  a  foreign 
Power.  It  is  a  new  departure,  but  the  calculated  indis- 
cretion has  produced  a  good  effect  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  proposed  British  Government  loan  to  China  is  of 
course  closely  connected  with  this  "  hands-off "  policy: 
for  the  really  important,  although  undeclared,  article  in 
the  contract  for  the  loan  must  be  that  British  influence 
shall  remain  supreme  in  the  management  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs — that  when  the  time  comes  Mr. 
McLeavy  Brown  shall  succeed  Sir  Robert  Hart.  The 
terms  openly  demanded  by  England  are  the  opening  of 
three  new  treaty  ports :  a  declaration  that  no  other 
Power  shall  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  Yangtse 


basin  :  and  the  permission  to  extend  the  Burman  rail- 
ways into  Yunnan,  and  ultimately,  no  doubt,  into  the 
magnificent  and  practically  untouched  province  of  Sze- 
chuan.  One  of  the  ports  to  be  opened  is  Talienwan, 
which  would  virtually  render  nugatory  Russia's 
possession  of  Port  Arthur.  The  Russian  press  in  its 
wrath  really  quite  forgets  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
Government  has  given  solemn  assurances  that  it  had  no 
intention  of  holding  Port  Arthur,  but  only  meant  to  use 
it  as  a  winter  anchorage. 

With  regard  to  Siangtan,  one  of  the  ports  to  be  opened 
to  trade,  the  "  Times  "  office  and  the  telegraph  company 
between  them  made  such  a  bungle  of  the  name,  both  of 
the  city  and  the  province,  that  some  papers  are  still 
wondering  where  they  are.  Nothing  could  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  stupendous  possibilities  latent  in 
Chinese  trade  than  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  city  of 
a  million  inhabitants  with  a  vast  trade  in  coal  and 
merchandise  of  all  sorts,  the  greatest  emporium  in  the 
world  for  drugs  (of  which  the  Chinese  are  almost  as 
fond  as  Americans),  and  yet  not  a  morning  newspaper 
office  in  Europe  was  able  to  tell  us  anything  about  it. 
The  best  account  of  the  city  and  district  will  be  found 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Geographie  Univer- 
selle  "  of  Elisee  Reclus.  The  city  is  in  fact  the  capital  of 
Central  China.  Goods  come  to  Siangtan  from  all 
Hunan  and  from  three  other  provinces,  and  coal  is 
conveyed  from  the  coalfields  of  Lui  Ho,  which  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  Pennsylvania  in  extent  and  value. 
The  Imperial  Customs  Department  have  long  had  their 
eyes  fixed  on  Hunan,  but  all  attempts  to  open  it  have 
hitherto  failed.  If  Sir  Robert  Hart  now  succeeds,  the 
achievement  will  of  itself  justify  the  ^12,000,000  loan. 

The  speeches  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Mr.  Asquith,  on  Wednesday  night,  usefully  reinforced 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  declaration,  for  they  showed 
that  the  Opposition  is  quite  at  one  with  the  Government 
in  its  Chinese  policy.  The  former  Secretary  for  War 
agreed  that  the  country  is  determined  at  all  reasonable 
cost  to  maintain  its  rights  of  commerce  and  traffic  in 
the  Far  East.  The  former  Home  Secretary  spoke  even 
more  strongly,  and  assured  the  Government  that  they 
had  behind  them  "  the  unbroken  support  of  a  united 
nation."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  strong  word  in  foreign 
politics  is  not  uttered  a  little  oftener  by  our  politicians. 
The  whole  Chinese  business  is  an  odd  commentary  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  European  concert  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  his  speech  the  same  night,  at  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  fact,  suggested  that  if  the  late 
Government  had  spoken  the  strong  word  at  the  outset 
of  the  Armenian  agitation,  a  great  deal  of  the  subse- 
quent troubles  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  might  have 
been  avoided. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  references  to  Home  Politics  were 
in  his  best  fighting  form.  His  comparison  of  the 
Liberal  Party  to  the  dogs  in  the  story  who  had  eaten 
their  labels,  so  that  no  one  knew  where  they  were 
going,  was  amusing,  and  his  description  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Opposition  towards  the  Government  was  both 
clever  and  true.  In  one  breath,  he  pointed  out,  the 
Government  were  accused  of  doing  nothing  and  of 
doing  too  much  ;  of  disappointing  their  friends  and  of 
giving  bribes  and  doles  to  all  their  supporters  ;  of  bad 
and  reactionary  legislation  and  of  stealing  most  of  their 
measures  from  the  Liberals.  All  this  was  admirable 
polemic,  but  it  is  easy  in  their  present  state  of  dis- 
organization to  make  fun  of  the  Liberals,  and  we 
confess  we  should  have  liked  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  have 
spent  a  little  more  time  on  the  events  and  developments 
in  his  own  department  of  Colonial  politics. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  assured  the  Acton  Conserva- 
tive Club  on  Wednesday  night  that  when  Parliament 
meets  the  Government  will  "secure  an  almost  unani- 
mous conclusion  as  to  the  principles  which  underlay 
their  policy  in  the  future."  As  literature,  that  remark 
is  too  vague  to  be  brilliant ;  but  as  an  answer  to  criti- 
cism it  is  clear  enough.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  we 
think,  will  be  disappointed.  The  party  majority  will 
see  him  and  his  policy  through  ;  but  the  opinion  of  the 
experts,  which  is  on  the  other  side,  is  every  day  be- 
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coming'  more  pronounced.  The  very  number  of  the 
"  Times  "  in  which  Lord  George  Hamilton's  speech  is 
reported  contains  a  letter  from  General  Sir  John  Adye 
deploring  the  policy  as  being  fundamentally  erroneous. 
"  The  people  of  this  country  are,"  says  the  distinguished 
General,  "  becoming  aware  that  what  is  commonly 
called  the  '  forward  policy ' — that  is,  of  endeavouring  to 
subjugate  the  poor,  brave,  but  turbulent  races  who 
reside  between  us  and  Afghanistan — is  unjust  in  itself, 
and  if  persisted  in  will  prove  to  be  dangerous  in  its 
effects,  not  only  in  alienating  our  neighbours,  but  also 
in  affecting  the  people  of  India,  involving  as  it  does  a 
vast  expenditure  which  the  finances  of  that  country  are 
unable  to  bear."  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
opinions  expressed,  or  known  to  be  held,  by  experts 
such  as  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  General 
Brownlow,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Sir  Neville  Chamberlayne, 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  General 
Gough.  When  it  is  in  dissonance  with  the  judgment 
of  men  such  as  these,  approval  from  a  party  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  cold  comfort  indeed. 

If  the  Transvaal  Government  continues  on  its  present 
course  after  the  exigencies  of  presidential  electioneering 
are  past,  the  outlook  for  reform  is  not  promising.  The 
latest  and  worst  case  of  all  is  the  action  of  the  Transvaal 
Executive  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips.  Mr. 
Phillips,  after  his  release  from  Pretoria  Gaol,  where  he 
was  confined  for  his  share  in  the  Johannesburg  Reform 
movement,  gave  a  pledge  as  the  condition  of  his  release, 
that  he  would  not  in  the  future  interfere  in  the  politics 
of  the  Transvaal.  He  is  now  in  England,  and  in  the 
August  number  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  he  wrote 
an  article,  entitled  "  From  Inside  Johannesburg,"  which 
was  merely  historical  in  tone  and  narrated  the  simple 
facts  of  the  Reform  movement  as  Mr.  Phillips  had 
observed  them  from  his  position  of  vantage  inside  the 
movement.  This  article  the  Transvaal  Executive  has 
made  a  pretext  for  the  continued  exclusion  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips  from  Transvaal  territory,  though  how  a  sirnple 
historical  statement  can  be  construed  into  an  interference 
in  the  politics  of  the  Transvaal  State  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  The  action  of  the  Boer  Government  is  in  fact 
a  piece  of  contemptible  tyranny  of  which  any  civilised 
government  would  be  ashamed,  and  the  only  conclusion 
the  ordinary  man  will  come  to  is  that  President  Kruger 
and  his  friends,  in  spite  of  the  collapse  of  the  Reform 
movement,  are  still  afraid  of  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  a  truth  of  the  kind  which  would 
win  a  presidential  election,  except  in  a  country  where 
the  electors  are  Boers. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  London  Municipal  Society 
upon  its  programme  for  the  forthcoming  County  Council 
election,  so  far  as  it  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Earl  of 
Onslow's  speech  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Monday. 
The  first  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  electors  is 
to  be  directed,  it  seems,  is  the  enhancement  of  the 
dignity  of  the  various  local  authorities,  but  this  in  no 
way  differentiates  the  Moderates  from  the  Progressives. 
The  latter  have  already  declared  themselves  entirely  in 
favour  of  this  reform.  The  second  point  about  the 
improvement  in  the  Fire  Brigade  is  a  mere  trick  for 
catching  votes,  of  which  the  Progressives  could  avail 
themselves  with  quite  as  much  advantage  as  the 
Moderates.  Nor  did  Lord  Onslow  explain  in  what  way 
the  Moderate  policy  with  regard  to  the  tramways  was 
going  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  ratepayers,  for  the 
Moderate  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to  obstruct  the 
purchase  of  the  tramways  by  the  County  Council.  We 
can  only  hope  that  Lord  Onslow's  reference  to  the 
tramways  as  likely  to  become  one  of  the  ratepayers' 
most  valuable  assets  indicates  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  former  policy.  What  the  Moderates  want  is  a 
progressive  programme  of  good  municipal  government. 
Such  a  programme  seems  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  we 
regret  all  the  more,  therefore,  that  a  progressive 
Moderate  like  the  Hon.  Claude  Hay  has  been  rejected 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Council  by  the  unenlightened 
Conservatives  of  Holborn. 

The  Uganda  news  still  shows  no  sign  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  present  chaos,  although  letters 
have  now  been  received  in  England  up  till  the  middle 


of  November.  There  has  been  a  fight  between  the 
Protestant  Baganda  and  the  Soudanese  in  which, 
despite  the  apparent  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
Baganda,  they  got  much  the  worst  of  the  encounter.  It 
is  a  relief  to  hear  that  there  was  no  foul  play  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  who  was  killed  while  helping 
to  cut  down  the  plantains  which  provided  the  Soudanese 
with  food,  and  was,  therefore,  acting  as  a  belligerent. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  said  to  be  out  of  danger,  though  a 
bullet-wound  through  the  lung  is  a  very  serious  injury 
in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Uganda.  His  improve- 
ment in  health  is  the  one  item  of  cheering  news,  for  his 
life  could  ill  be  spared.  It  was  he  who  led  the  caravan 
which  secured  Uganda  for  England.  He  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  original  of  Rider  Haggard's 
Captain  Good. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  received 
dispatches  from  our  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar  on 
the  subject  of  the  Uganda  trouble,  but  as  the 
"  letters  giving  full  details  of  the  revolt  seem  to  have 
miscarried  on  their  way  to  the  Coast,"  we  fancy  that 
Downing  Street  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  rest  of 
us.  Many  months  ago  Major  Macdonald  started  from 
the  Coast  with  quite  the  best  equipped  and  strongest 
expedition  ever  seen  in  that  part  of  Africa.  Its  aim  has 
never  been  made  public,  but  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
assuming  that  it  had  a  mission  of  very  serious 
importance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Rudolph  and 
the  Upper  Nile  basin.  After  some  months  we  heard  that 
Major  Macdonald  was  in  difficulties  with  the  Soudanese 
troops,  who  had  been  sent  from  Uganda  to  join  him 
and  his  Sikhs.  Then  we  heard  of  fighting,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  several  of  the  most  useful  British  officers 
in  Central  Africa.  The  Soudanese,  we  were  told,  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  but  they  would  soon  be  subdued  and  punished. 

More  months  pass  and  then,  last  week,  we  learnt  that 
on  November  13  the  mutineers  were  still  holding  out; 
that  they  had  a  Maxim  with  them  and  ammunition  and 
knew  how  to  use  it,  and  that  they  had  just  repulsed  an 
assault  on  their  fort  with  a  loss  of  seventy-seven  killed 
and  wounded.  Major  Macdonald's  brother  and  Mr. 
Pilkington,  a  missionary,  have  also  been  killed.  When 
we  add  that  the  Buddu  country  to  the  west  of  the  lake 
is  "up,"  and  that  messengers  are  intercepted  on  their 
way  to  the  coast,  it  would  seem  that  the  Macdonald 
expedition  had  not  only  ended  in  an  utter  fiasco,  but 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  government  in  the  Uganda 
district  was  upset.  Nor  can  the  Uganda  railway 
be  making  much  progress,  when  every  available  man  is 
being  sent  up  from  the  coast  to  help  a  British  officer 
in  fighting  his  own  men.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  serious 
crisis  that  has  occurred  since  the  Government  took 
over  the  East  African  territory. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  everybody  interested  in  Uganda, 
and  especially  the  friends  of  the  officers  who  have  fallen  in 
useless  strife,  are  besieging  the  Foreign  Office  for  infor- 
mation, and  clamouring  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
wretched  business.  That  inquiry  we  certainly  think  the 
Government  should  grant,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  the 
first  task  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
now  on  his  way  out,  to  make  a  searching  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  this  series  of  disasters.  We  may 
point  out  that  the  "  Saturday  Review"  has  already  on 
more  than  one  occasion  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Major  Macdonald  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
relations  with  the  Soudanese  troops — men  who,  under 
officers  who  understood  them,  have  shown  themselves 
as  brave  and  loyal  as  any  in  the  service,  but  who  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  pipeclay  and  rigid  discipline  of  the 
Indian  barrack-yard.  They  have  been  our  right-hand 
men  in  the  maintenance  of  our  authority  in  Uganda. 
Why  are  they  now  in  revolt  ?  Major  Macdonald  is  an 
officer  with  a  good  record  in  the  handling  of  Indian 
troops,  but  why  was  he  sent  a  second  time  to  lead 
Soudanese  ?  We  all  know  his  first  experience  of  them. 
They  mutinied  and  had  to  be  disarmed  at  the  point 
of  the  Maxim. 

The  trade  returns  for  1897  tell  the  now  familiar  story 
of  movements  in  the  wrong  direction.    In  December, 
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mports  fell  off  by  some  5  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
December  1896,  and  Exports — notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  item  of 
coal — also  declined  by  4  per  cent.  On  the  whole  year, 
we  bought  more  than  in  1896  to  the  extent  of 
^"9,429,779,  and  we  sold  less  to  the  extent  of 
^5,795,548.  In  other  words,  we  managed  to  buy 
2  per  cent,  more  whilst  disposing  of  2  per  cent.  less. 
If  the  trade  of  the  country  were  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  ordinary  business  concern,  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  would  assuredly  not  be  far  off.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross  should  write  to  the 
"Times"  and  plaintively  ask  what  it  all  means. 
Working  out  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  he  finds  that  where  we  used  to  import  £10  165.  yd. 
we  now  import  £11  os.  yd.  worth  of  commodities  per 
head,  and  where  we  used  to  export  £6  15s.  8d.  worth 
of  commodities,  we  now  export  £6  2s.  lod.  And  in 
spite  of  these  figures  Mr.  James  Bryce  assures  us  that 
the  Dingley  Tariff,  which  accounts  for  some  part  of  the 
decline  in  1897,  is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing  for  Great 
Britain,  because  it  keeps  the  Americans  so  busy  at 
home  that  they  have  no  time  to  push  their  wares 
abroad ! 

The  late  Mr.  Villiers  was  a  good  type  of  the 
old  -  fashioned  Whig  of  popular  sympathies,  who 
flourished  exceedingly  in  the  days  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  His  first  public  appearance  was  as  a  page  at 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  when  the  Whigs  were 
high  in  favour,  and  from  that  time  up  till  last 
year's  Diamond  Jubilee,  when  the  Queen,  departing 
from  the  usual  custom  with  regard  to  individual 
subjects,  accepted  a  present  from  him,  he  has  always 
been  in  high  favour  at  Court.  He  acted  for  several 
sessions  as  the  proposer  of  the  annual  Free  Trade 
motion  in  Parliament,  but  it  required  the  rougher 
methods  and  more  forcible  oratory  of  Cobden  and 
Bright  and  the  Leaguers  to  make  any  impression  on 
Parliament  or  the  country.  Altogether  one  may  sum 
him  up  as  a  man  who,  if  he  had  not  been  the  brother 
of  an  Earl,  would  not  have  been  much  heard  of. 

Dr.  Liddell,  who  was  for  thirty-eight  years  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  died  on  Tuesday.  His  literary 
works  included  a  History  of  Rome  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  year  30  B.C.  ;  but,  as 
regards  letters,  his  memory  will  be  mainly  associated 
with  the  Greek  Lexicon,  which  he  compiled  in  colla- 
boration with  Scott.  There  were  times  of  strife  at 
Oxford  during  his  fifty  years'  residence  there  ;  but  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  involved  in  one  of  the  con- 
troversies only.  That  was  the  controversy  over  the 
Commission  which  eventually  reconstituted  the  studies 
of  Oxford.  On  that  question,  as  on  the  affairs  of 
politics,  he  was  moved  by  a  strong  impulse  of  Liberalism. 
Dr.  Liddell  wisely  abstained  from  theological  discus- 
sions. He  had  been  through  the  Tractarian  epoch, 
and  evidently  distrusted  all  excitements  of  the  kind. 
He  was  a  humorist  in  an  academic  way.  ' '  How  long  have 
you  been  a  member  of  the  University,  my  lord  ?  "  he 
said  to  a  young  man  who  had  omitted  to  "  cap  him  " 
when  they  met  in  the  street.  "A  week,  sir,"  the 
youth  answered.  "  I  understand,"  said  the  Dean  ; 
"  puppies  cannot  see  till  they  are  eight  days  old." 

Dr.  Liddell  wascertainly  one  of  the  most  noble-looking 
men  of  his  time,  and  when  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  in 
his  turn,  it  was  magnificent  to  see  his  stately  figure  on 
the  way  to  some  university  function,  preceded  by  the 
three  "  pokers."  But  although  he  was  a  really  splendid 
figure-head  of  the  University,  he  was  anything  but  a 
success  as  head  of  a  college,  and  it  is  since  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  Deanery  that  the  "House"  has  begun 
to  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  class-lists. 

The  dispute  between  employers  and  employed  in  the 
engineering  industry  seems  to  be  drawing  towards  a 
close.  The  Allied  Trade  Unions  having  withdrawn  the 
demand  for  "  a  forty-eight  hours  week,"  the  Federation, 
on  Wednesday,  resolved  to  withdraw  the  lock-out 
notices  on  the  24th  inst.  should  they  by  that  day  hear  that 
the  Unions  "confirm  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
of  management  mutually  adjusted  at  the  recent  West- 
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minster  Conference."  It  is  believed  that  the  executive 
of  the  Allied  Trade  Union  is  disposed  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  peace ;  but,  of  course,  the  men  must  be 
consulted.  There  are  mutterings  of  revolt  against  the 
projected  treaty  among  some  of  the  members  of  unions 
in  the  North  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
engineers  in  the  great  yards  on  the  Clyde  are  avowedly 
tired  of  the  strife,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  settlement  will  be  effected  within  the  next  few  days. 

As  usual,  every  explanation  has  been  given  of  the 
increase  of  General  Kitchener's  Egyptian  forces  except 
the  right  one.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Khalifeh's 
forces  at  Omdurman,  Shendy  and  Metammeh  are  much 
stronger  than  can  be  pleasant  for  the  Egyptian  force  at 
Berber  and  Ed  Darner.  The  situation,  however,  is  no 
worse  in  that  respect,  but  rather  better,  than  at  any 
time  since  the  advance  on  Berber.  What  really 
happened  was  that  Colonel  Parsons  on  his  journey  to 
Kassala,  before  the  taking-over  of  that  stronghold 
from  the  Italians,  found  that  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  was 
in  great  wrath  at  the  prospect  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  surrender  to  the  Egyptians  of  a  part  of  his 
rightful  dominions,  and  that  he  was  mobilising  his  army 
with  the  intention  of  asserting  his  authority.  This  would 
have  been  a  danger  indeed,  for,  as  the  Italians  can  tell, 
Menelik's  army  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  if  he  be 
acting,  as  is  suspected,  in  concert  with  the  Khalifeh, 
we  may  have  a  very  unpleasant  affair  on  our  hands. 

For  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  moral  of  the  statistics  of  foreign  and  British 
trade  is  that  the  present  fiscal  system  in  this  country  is 
everything  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Tuesday,  declared  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  commercial  situation  to  threaten 
British  trade  supremacy  if  Great  Britain  moved  with 
the  times.  But  the  economic  spirit  of  the  times  favours 
Protection,  and  Protection  is  the  very  plague  to  econo- 
mists of  the  kidney  of  Mr.  Courtney,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Courtney  tries  to  convince  us  that 
all  is  well  on  the  ground  that,  though  the  foreigner  is 
going  rapidly  forward,  Great  Britain  is  holding  her 
own.  But  that  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  fact. 
It  is  not  the  increase  in  German  exports,  but  the  de- 
crease in  British  exports,  that  occasions  anxiety.  Mr. 
Courtney  is  quite  happy  in  the  belief  that  if  Great 
Britain  is  losing  control  of  her  Colonial  market,  she  is 
yet  able  to  advance  elsewhere.  That  is  a  rather  subtle 
way  of  confessing  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  mighty 
world  commerce,  is  in  danger  of  being  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  by  her  commercial  rivals.  Foreign  com- 
petition is  a  much  graver  question  than  either  Mr. 
Baines  or  Mr.  Courtney  is  prepared  to  admit. 

If  all  the  revolting  clergy  of  the  St.  Asaph  diocese 
are  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venables  Williams,  as  exhibited 
in  two  letters  published  by  himself  in  the  "  Liverpool 
Courier,"  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Bishop  has  won 
an  easy  victory.  The  tone  and  temper  of  the  letters  in 
question  are  lamentable. 

Mr.  John  Kensit  is  a  militant  Protestant,  who  has 
a  book-shop  in  Paternoster  Row.  It  appears  from  the 
"  City  Press  "  that  he  has  hired  a  room  in  Bishopsgate 
Street  in  order  to  constitute  himself  a  parishioner  of 
St.  Ethelburga's,  where  he  made  one  of  his  now  familiar 
"  scenes  "  last  Sunday.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
scandal  of  a  rich  benefice  with  an  absentee  rector  of 
ninety,  who  has  not  been  near  his  church  for  many 
years.  There  is  not  much  question  that  the  ritual  and 
other  usages  of  the  curate-in-charge  go  far  beyond  what 
is  tolerated,  not  to  say  authorised,  in  the  Church  of 
England.  But  though  this  is  admitted,  Mr.  Kensit's 
method  of  reformation  by  making  rows  in  church  is 
perhaps  quite  as  serious  a  "scandal"  or  stumbling- 
block  as  the  practices  he  condemns. 

The  Norwegians  having  reduced  their  contribution  to 
the  allowance  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  by  50,000  kroner,  the  Swedish  Riksdag  has 
been  asked  to  increase  its  grant  by  the  same  amount. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  amount  will  be  voted,  and 
will   only   increase  the  popular  irritation  in  Sweden 
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against  the  Norwegians.  That  the  Swedes  arc  pre- 
paring for  serious  trouble  is  shown  by  the  Budget 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Riksdag  on  Tuesday.  They 
are  asked  for  a  vote  of  350,000  kroner  for  further  forti- 
fications at  Goteberg,  3,000,000  kroner  for  other  defensive 
works,  and  no  less  than  6,500,000  kroner  for  new  war- 
vessels. 

The  report  on  the  Turkish  debt,  which  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard  has  recently  issued,  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
the  troubles  and  disorders  in  the  Sultan's  dominions 
during  the  past  year,  steady  progress  is  being  made. 
In  the  last  five  years  the  total  nominal  capital  of  the 
debt  has  been  reduced  by  over  £Tj, 000,000,  and  now 
stands  at  ;£T  102, 208, 378.  Unfortunately  the  annuity 
necessary  to  provide  payment  of  a  full  1^  per  cent,  on 
the  debt  is  not  yet  quite  available. 


If  the  Dreyfus  agitation  and  counter-agitation  be 
permitted  to  go  on  much  longer  there  will  be  trouble  in 
France.    The  only  result  of  the  orgie  of  delation  and 
recrimination  is  that  there  is  nowhere  left  any  real  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  the  tribunals  or  the  intelligence  of 
the  higher  army  officers.  The  latest  report,  that  Dreyfus 
at  the  time  of  his  degradation  made  a  confession  of  his 
guilt  to  Captain  Labrun  Renaud,  will  "not  wash."  Such 
a  confession  would  have  been  conclusive,  and  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  Government  at  once  to  have 
published  it,  thus  instantly  stopping  all  the  talk.  Another 
story  is  that  it  was  the  Russian  Government  and  not  the 
German  that  Dreyfus  had  secret  relations  with,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  no  evidence  must  be  published  : 
it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Czar  and  his  people  ! 
The  difficulty  about  this  rather  weak  and  pointless  in- 
vention is  that  the  same  people  who  father  it  have 
already  given  full  details  of  the  German-  plot,  with  the 
names  of  the  officers  with  whom  Dreyfus  was  in  cor- 
respondence.    And  all  that  while  people  are  being 
forced,  for  want  of  a  better  conclusion,  to  believe  that 
the  simple  explanation  is  that  the  .  French  authorities 
made  a  bad  blunder  and  are  ashamed  to  confess  it. 

It  is  common  talk  in  Army  circles  that  Sir  Henry 
Kitchener's  dispatches  are  too  much  concerned  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  according  to  Kitchener.  When 
much  credit  has  been  due  to  a  subordinate,  the  glory 
has  hitherto  been  exclusively  the  share  of  Sir  Henry 
Kitchener.    The  crumbs  that  fall  from  his  table  to  his 
officers  by  their  being  "mentioned  in  dispatches"  are 
not  a  fattening  diet  for  either  promotion  or  honours,  so 
that  in  this  case  the  modification  of  the  Sirdar's  recent 
order  with  regard  to  newspaper  correspondents  is  not 
unwelcome.     It  is  now  only  just  filtering  out  that  in 
spite  of  the  brilliant  newspaper  accounts  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  the  last  operations, 
the  real  fact  was  that  the  Egyptian  troops  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  worst  of  fighters.    Half  the  work 
of  the  other  troops  lay  in  preventing  the  Egyptians 
from  running  away.     The  newspaper  mistake  is  be- 
lieved in  the  army  to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that 
the  correspondents  were  not  quite  certain  which  the 
Egyptian  troops  were. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Davies,  of  Phis 
Dinan,  will  recall  his  father,  Mr.  David  Davies,  M.P., 
to  the  memory  of  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Beginning  life  as  a  sawyer,  he  became  a 
radway  contractor  in  the  palmiest  days  of  contracting. 
In  the  House  he  posed  as  the  exponent  of  Noncon- 
formity and  the  advocate  of  the  ideas  of  the  working- 
man,  and  was  never  tired  of  stating  in  public  that  he 
was  a  "  self-made  "  man.  The  House  got  weary  of  his 
reiteration  on  this  point,  and  on  one  occasion  an 
irreverent  young  member  audibly  interrupted  with  the 

remark:  "  Architect  of  his  own  fortune  ;  d  d  bad  job 

he  made  of  it  !  "  Disraeli,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
with  the  experience  of  an  older  parliamentarian,  and 
with  rather  more  polished  manners,  was  silent  until  the 
speech  came  to  a  close.  He  then  said  that  "the 
honourable  and  genial  member  for  Cardiganshire  was 
never  tired  of  repeating  the  information  that  he  was  a 
self-made  man,  but  he  thought  the  House  would  agree 
that  whatever  the  value  of  the  hon.  member's  opinion, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he  worshipped  his 
maker." 


EGYPT  AND  THE  UPPER  NILE. 

TN  1883  Gord'on  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  both  predicted 
that  the  Egyptian  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  would 
be  inevitably  followed  by  a  French  occupation  of  that 
country.  "  France  would  be  in  like  a  shot,"  said  Baker, 
"  if  we  allowed  her,  and  we  could  not  forbid  her  to  enter 
without  playing  a  very  dog-in-the-manger  policy." 
Gordon  was  equally  emphatic,  and  he  was  not  content 
with  prophecy,  for  he  did  his  best  to  secure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  predictions  by  persuading  the  French  to 
seek  compensation  for  their  loss  of  influence  in  Egypt 
by  undertaking  the  government  of  the  Soudan.  "  It 
is  just  as  important  to  govern  the  Soudan  well  as  it  is  to 
govern  Egypt  well,"  Gordon  wrote  to  a  distinguished 

French  politician;  "tell  M.    [Gambetta]  to  insist 

on  the  control  of  the  Soudan  Do  not  lose  the 

Soudan,  that  is  my  prayer."  Baker's  prophecies  and 
Gordon's  prayer  have  been  only  too  well  fulfilled,  and 
last  week  we  explained  the  arguments  by  which  the 
French  justify  their  response  to  Gordon's  appeal  to 
them  to  "take  in  hand  the  just  cause  of  the  poor 
slaves  "  of  the  East  Soudan.  We  pointed  out  that  on  the 
hinterland  doctrine  the  French  have  an  arguable  case, 
and  that  on  the  principle  of  no  sovereignty  without 
occupation,  so  clearly  defined  by  the  British  Government, 
the  French  have  a  strong  case.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

The  direct  British  claim  to  the  country  is  admittedly 
weak.  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  1893  insisted  that  the 
northern  frontier  of  British  East  Africa  lay  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl.  Great  Britain  has  claimed 
the  country  in  negotiations  with  France,  the  Congo 
Free  State,  Italy  and  Germany  ;  but  the  basis  of  our 
claim  is  not  very  substantial.  But  indirectly  as  the 
acting  guardian  of  Egypt,  our  right  of  intervention  in 
the  country  is  very  strong. 

The  Egyptian  rights  to  the  East  Soudan  rest  on  con- 
quest and  on  many  years  of  practical,  and  on  the  whole 
useful,   administration.    The  Egyptian  officials  were 
often  weak  and  corrupt ;  but  the  country  was  more 
prosperous  under  them  than  under  either  their  merce- 
nary, slave-raiding  predecessors  or  their  fanatical  Madhist 
successors.    Madhism  swept  away  Egyptian  rule,  and 
the  English  Government,  no  doubt  wisely,  refused  to 
allow  Egypt  at  that  time  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of 
the  country.    But  neither  the  Sultan  nor  the  Khedive 
have  accepted  the  retreat  as  permanent ;  and  many  of 
the  English  officials  in  the  Egyptian  service  who  most 
strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  temporary  abandon- 
ment, also  insisted  that  such  abandonment  could  only 
be  temporary.    The  forward  party  in  France  now  urges 
that  Egypt  has  forfeited  her  claims  to  the  East  Soudan 
as  completely  as  Portugal  forfeited  Mombasa  owing  to 
her  failure  to  hold  it  against  the  Arabs. 

The  question  as  to  the  lawful  ownership  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazl  depends  on  whether  that  analogy  is  just  or 
not.  The  French  colonial  party  say  that  it  is  true  ;  the 
English  case  is  that  the  analogy  is  false,  owing  to  one 
fundamental  difference.  The  whole  Nile  Valley  is  so 
essential  to  Egypt  that  the  Upper  Nile  must  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  hinterland  of  the  Lower  Nile, 
and  Egypt  cannot  allow  any  foreign  power  to  gain 
command  over  it. 

This  contention  is  based  on  geographical  considera- 
tions. Egyptian  dependence  on  the  Nile  has  been 
proverbial  since  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Agriculture  is 
possible  in  Egypt  only  owing  to  the  periodic  floods 
caused  by  the  rain  that  falls  south  of  Khartoum.  The 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  collected  in  three  areas — the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  the  basin  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  that  "  land  of  rivers,"  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl.  The 
Abyssinian  waters  join  the  Nile  through  the  Sobat  and 
the  Blue  Nile,  and  they  reach  Egypt  in  a  flood  between 
July  and  October.  The  rainfall  of  the  Nyanza  region 
is  collected  in  the  two  great  lakes,  which  act  as 
reservoirs,  maintaining  a  perennial  flow  to  the  north. 
The  Bahr-el-Ghazl  —  the  Pays  de  Rivieres,  as  the 
French  call  it — also  stores  up  its  rains  in  lakes  and 
swamps  ;  it  also  therefore  keeps  up  a  permanent  dis- 
charge into  the  main  Nile.  Hence,  if  the  Nile  were 
dammed  across  above  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat, 
though  its  channel  in  Egypt  would  be  swept  by  the 
torrent  of  Abyssinian  waters  during  the  summer,  during 
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the  remaining  eight  months  its  channel  would  be  as  dry 
as  the  nullahs  of  the  Libyan  wastes. 

That  it' is  not  impossible  to  "hold  up,"  the  White 
Nile  has  been  admitted  by  most  of  the  men  who  know 
the  country,  and  by  the  Egyptian  hydraulic  engineers. 
"As  if  Egypt  were  tenable  if  the  Soudan  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  !  "  exclaimed  Baker  in  reference  to 
this  question.  "The  savages  of  the  Soudan,"  wrote 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  1892,  "  may  never  themselves 
possess  sufficient  engineering  skill  to  play  tricks  with 
the  Nile,  but  for  all  that  it  is  an  uncomfortable  thought 
that  the  regular  supply  of  water  by  the  great  river, 
which  is  to  Egypt  not  a  question  of  convenience  and 
prosperity,  but  actually  of  life,  must  always  be  exposed 
to  some  risk,  as  long  as  the  upper  reaches  of  that  river 
are  not  under  Egyptian  control.  Who  can  say  what 
might  happen,  if  some  day  a  civilised  Power,  or  a  Power 
commanding  civilised  skill,  were  to  undertake  great 
engineering  works  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  to  divert  for 
the  artificial  irrigation  of  that  region  the  water  which  is 
essential  for  the  artificial  irrigation  of  Egypt?"  [Milner, 
"England  in  Egypt,"  1892,  pp.  197-198.] 

That  the  whole  discharge  of  the  White  Nile  could  be 
stopped  by  any  artificial  barrier  is  improbable  ;  but  that 
a  sufficient  amount  could  be  diverted  to  deprive  Egypt 
of  the  surplus  water  which  is  needed  for  agricultural 
purposes,  is  recognised  by  every  geographer  who  has 
studied  the  hydrography  of  the  Nile.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose  would  be  the  occupation  of 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  and  of  the  Nile  Valley  between  the 
confluences  of  that  tributary  and  of  the  Sobat.  At 
Sobat  the  banks  are  high  ;  but  above  that  station  the 
Nile  traverses  a  swampy  level  region,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  forms  one  vast  lake.  This  swamp  con- 
tinues along  the  Nile  for  some  distance  to  the  south, 
but  its  main  extension  is  westward,  where  it  forms  most 
of  the  province  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl.  There  is  no  in- 
superable difficulty  in  the  erection  of  a  weir  across  the 
Nile  at  Sobat,  which  would  raise  the  water  level  above 
that  point,  and  allow  a  vast  amount  of  water  to  be 
diverted  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl, 
and  in  the  arid,  waterless  regions  between  that  province, 
Darfur,  and  Kordofan.  The  barrage  across  the  Nile 
north  of  Cairo  artificially  raises  the  water  level  to  the 
height  of  over  twelve  feet,  and  that  barrage  rests  on  an 
unstable  foundation  of  Delta  muds.  The  pressure  on 
the  Sobat  barrage  moreover  would  be  smaller,  since 
in  the  dry  season,  when  it  would  be  chiefly  in  operation, 
the  current  in  the  White  Nile  is  often  so  slow  as  to  be 
imperceptible.  Sometimes  when  a  strong  north  wind 
is  blowing,  the  current  is  actually  reversed,  the  Sobat 
waters  flowing  westward  into  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl. 

Not  only  would  irrigation  works  be  possible  in  that 
region,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  country  where 
they  would  be  so  easy  and  so  profitable.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  has  excited  the 
wonder  of  every  traveller  who  has  visited  that  area. 
Before  the  country  was  decimated  by  Mahdist  wars  the 
population  was  very  dense.  If  civilised  rule  be  re- 
established there  the  people  will  rapidly  multiply,  and 
once  again  that  province  will  form  the  richest  area  in 
the  whole  Soudan,  and  become  an  extensive  market  for 
European  manufactures.  But  so  long  as  the  people 
are  dependent  on  the  variable  rainfall  there  will  always 
be  a  danger  of  famine.  Hence  a  European  Power  hold- 
ing the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  might  find  it  necessary,  without 
any  malicious  intention  of  injuring  Egypt,  to  undertake 
irrigation  works,  that  would  inevitably  be  detrimental 
and  might  be  fatal  to  the  agricultural  industry  of 
Egypt. 

"LEWIS  CARROLL." 

'"THERE  is  a  tendency  in  our  contented  acceptance  of 
-L  a  received  classic  to  forget  what  force  of  originality 
it  had  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  to  forget,  that  is  to 
say,  how  largely  it  appealed  to  its  first  readers  as  an 
imaginative  discovery  —  a  view  which  perforce  gets 
weakened  when  a  succeeding  generation  has  become 
infected,  as  it  were,  by  the  fineness  of  its  quality. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  this  difference  to-day  in  our  appre- 
ciation of  Lewis  Carroll's  work,  that  we  accept  it  with 
minds  less  arrested  by  its  novelty  than  by  its  familiarity 
and  abounding  humour.  More  than  any  other  English 
writer  Carroll  has  attracted  to  himself  with  equal  force 
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the  crabbed  age  and  the  youth  of  his  generation.  For 
that,  mere  cleverness  cannot  account :  to  have  taken 
such  root,  to  have  become  so  naturalised,  his  work  must 
have  struck  a  note  of  peculiar  appropriateness  to  his 
day  :  it  was  as  it  were  a  microbe  that  fell  upon  a  con- 
stitution happily  prepared  for  its  inroads.  Yet  his 
rendering  of  fairy-tale  was  a  departure  from  tradition. 

Of  all  true  fairy-tale  this  may  be  said  :  it  has  never 
been  "written  down"  to  the  intelligence  of  childish 
readers :  rather  it  has  been  the  meeting-point  of  interests, 
the  medium  through  which  the  child  can  experience  the 
thrill  of  big-hearted  adventure,  and  the  grown  man  the 
romantic  sense  and  undisturbed  belief  in  poetic  justice 
which  are  the  birthright  of  childhood.  For  centuries 
the  child  has  warmed  its  imagination  upon  the  folk-tales 
which  once  gave  contentment  to  its  less  simple-minded 
elders,  and  do  still  have  an  interest  for  them  more  or 
less  vague.  But  up  to  the  latter  half  of  this  century  the 
workings  of  a  child's  mind  were  of  little  interest  to  its 
elders.  Now,  however,  an  astonishing  change  has 
come  over  the  dream  of  mankind  ;  and  to-day  the  child 
is  the  grown-up  man's  fairy-book.  Almost  by  instinct 
a  wise  mind  stoops  to  look  into^  that  under-world  so 
close  at  hand,  so  stored,  perhaps,  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  ;  and  so  a  new  ground  for  fairyland  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  prose  of  existence.  To  minds 
still  sensitive  to  chivalry  and  romance,  the  old  fairy-tale 
remains  true  ;  but  a  far  larger  world  of  believers  has 
been  gathered  to  the  imaginative  world  of  childhood, 
and  arrested,  almost  studiously,  to  a  contemplation  of 
its  laws. 

It  was  through  this  change  of  outlook,  and  as  almost 
its  first  portent,  that  Lewis  Carroll's  fairy-books  struck 
the  light.  Without  condescension,  without  any  "putting 
back  of  bright  intelligence,"  rather  with  all  the  resources 
of  wit  and  humour,  and  a  sub-pathetic  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  Carroll,  a  man  of  grave  reserve  and  fine 
intelligence,  turned  round  upon  all  tradition  to  find  a 
new  fairyland  ready-made,  fresh-sprung  from  humanity's 
new  interest  in  the  things  of  childhood. 

The  seriousness,  of  his  work,  and  its  safety,  come  from, 
the  fact  that  it  is  as  much  fairy-tale  for  elders  as  for 
children  ;  and  the  highest  interest  of  these  two  time- 
divided  classes  is  the  interest  they  have  in  common. 
Lewis  Carroll's  ability  to  evoke  this  common  interest 
was-  the  measure  of  his  success  ;  the  material  for  it  was 
his  great  discovery.  This  tendency  to  bring  grown-up 
minds  where  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  showed  a 
further  advance  twenty  years  after  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" had  appeared,  in  Stevenson's  "  Child's  Garden  of 
Verse,"  where,  almost  too  much,  it  is  the  elder's  mind 
that  is  appealed  to,  and  the  youngster  stands  somewhat 
out  of  it  through  being  analysed  to  excess.  Yet  even 
that  charming  failure  at  combined  interests  indicates  the 
road  along  which  men's  absorption  in  youth  has  pro- 
gressed since  then. 

It  may  seem  strained,  in  the  face  of  the  mirth-moving 
spirit  of  the  "Wonderland"  and  "Looking-glass" 
tales,  to  claim  for  them  so  much  purpose  and  serious- 
ness ;  but  few  can  feel  that  their  quaint  wit  and  baffling 
logic  were  but  the  outcome  of  a  mere  sense  of  fun. 
Wherever  there  is  beauty  in  human  things  there  must 
also  be  pathos,  something  intent  if  not  wistful  :  and  in 
many  of  Carroll's  tender  extravagances,,  there  is  beauty 
of  a  high  order.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  Fawn  that 
has  forgotten  its  name  and  accompanies  Alice  fearlessly 
till  the  wood  is  cleared  ;  then,  crying,  "  I  am  a  fawn, 
and  you — you  are  a  human  child !  "  springs  startled  away. 
So,  also,  the  whole  episode  of  the  White  Knight, 
of  so  much  wisdom  gone  foolishly  astray,  has  about  it 
almost  the  same  charm  as  Millais'  "  Sir  Isumbras,"  now 
delighting  all  who  make  Burlington  House  their  mild 
wintry  resort.  There  is  satire,  too,  light  and  stingless, 
but  satire  none  the  less,  conveyed  under  a  cajoling  dis- 
guise of  parody  ;  and  some  may  be  able  to  see  in  the 
"aged,  aged  man  a-sitting  on  a  gate"  a  not  distant 
reference  to  Wordsworth's  "  leach-gatherer,"  and  in  the 
figure  of  the  White  Knight,  with  his  horse-like  face, 
some  likeness  to  the  poet  himself. 

Lewis  Carroll  was  too  much  a  scholar  and  a  recluse 
in  temperament  not  to  find  many  things  contrary  to  his 
taste  in  the  world  from  which,  almost  with  acerbity,  he 
guarded  his  private  personality  ;  its  slipshod  speech  and 
illogical  ways  of  thought  received  many  a  passing  rap 
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from  his  wit  ;  and  the  desire  for  interrogation  and  argu- 
ment which  his  heroine  Alice,  charming  type  of  her  age, 
carries  to  the  length  of  foolishness,  gets  resolutely  put 
down  with  a  finality  which  leaves  the  incorrigible  little 
offender  breathless. 

"What  did  they  draw?"  said  Alice,  quite  forgetting 
her  promise.  "Treacle,"  said  the  Dormouse,  without 
considering  at  all  this  time.  "But  I  don't  understand. 
Where  did  they  draw  the  treacle  from  ? "  "You  can 
draw  water  out  of  a  water-well,"  said  the  Hatter  :  "so 
I  should  think  you  could  draw  treacle  out  of  a  treacle- 
well — eh,  stupid?  "  "  But  they  were  in  the  well,"  Alice 
said  to  the  Dormouse.  "Of  course  they  were,"  said 
the  Dormouse, — "Well  in."  ....  "And  they  drew  all 
manner  of  things — everything  that  begins  with  an 
M, — "  "Why  with  an  M?"  said  Alice."  "Why 
not  ?  "  said  the  March  Hare.    Alice  was  silent. 

So,  too,  every  effort  she  makes  to  moralise  on  a 
situation  gets  baffled, — 

"  I  like  the  Walrus  best,"  said  Alice,  "  because,  you 
see,  he  was  a  little  sorry  for  the  poor  oysters."  "  He 
ate  more  than  the  Carpenter,  though,"  said  Tweedledee. 
"  You  see  he  held  his  handkerchief  in  front,  so  that  the 
Carpenter  couldn't  count  how  many  he  took  :  contrari- 
wise." "That  was  mean!"  Alice  said,  indignantly. 
"Then  I  like  the  Carpenter  best — if  he  didn't  eat  so 
many  as  the  Walrus."  "But  he  ate  as  many  as  he 
could  get,"  said  Tweedledum.    This  was  a  puzzler. 

Alice,  indeed,  moves  through  her  wonder-world  with 
much  of  the  modern  spirit,  which  has  now  and  then  to  be 
wholesomely  repressed.  This  also  is  noticeable,  that  in 
"  Wonderland "  to  her  alone  come  magic  attributes 
making  her  alternate  from  gigantic  to  microscopic  pro- 
portions. And,  as  giant,  she  fares  badly,  in  the  good 
old  way,  at  the  hands  of  the  natives.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  behave  like  ordinary  unreasonable  human 
beings  :  the  positions,  therefore,  of  the  traditional  fairy- 
tale are  reversed.  But  even  against  her  might  the 
moral  order  of  Wonderland  stands  ;  and  she  gets 
expelled  for  bad  behaviour. 

If  Wonderland  was  her  school,  the  Looking-glass 
world  was  her  college.  She  enters  as  a  freshman, 
having  learned  by  now  to  do  without  unreasonable 
habits  of  growth  ;  but  her  inquisitiveness  is  unabated, 
and  her  moralisings  have  positively  increased.  And  so 
in  the  end  she  gets  sent  down  for  her  moralisings,  when 
she  takes  the  law,  and  the  august  person  of  the  Red 
Queen,  into  her  own  hands.  And  because  of  her  impor- 
tunacy  in  the  ways  of  Providence  we  shall  never  know 
what  would  have  happened  at  that  gorgeous  feast  where 
the  candles  went  up  like  sky-rockets,  and  the  guests  and 
the  viands  changed  places. 

Is  not  all  this  a  warning  against  that  spirit  of  the  age 
which  will  ask  too  many  meanings,  and  try  to  import 
too  much  reason  into  the  Edens  still  marvellously  left  to 
us?  It  seems  as  if  Lewis  Carroll  was  sent  to  poke  fun 
with  unexampled  urbanity  at  the  new  age  which  has 
sprung  upon  us,  and  yet,  from  many  grave  and  tender 
reasons,  to  welcome  it. 

PRETENDING. 

SO  far  as  I  can  I  avoid  that  channel  of  all  that  is 
 .     unloveliest  in  London,  the  Strand.     Some  folk 

profess  a  charm  in  it.  Me  it  has  repelled  always.  Was 
ever  anywhere  so  monotonous  a  current  of  harsh  faces 
as  flows  there  ?  Anxiety,  poverty  and  bedragglement 
on  the  pavement,  and  drivers  cursing  one  another  in 
the  blocked  traffic  ;  hoarse  hucksters  on  the  curb,  and 
debauchees  lolling  before  the  drinking-bars — the  charm 
of  the  scene  is  rather  too  abstruse  for  me,  I  admit. 
And  if  the  road  be  aswill  with  mud,  and  the  hoofs  of 
every  horse  be  four  muddy  fountains  ;  if  the  day  be  that 
most  depressing  of  all  days,  Saturday,  and  the  hour  of 
that  day  be  five  o'clock,  when  every  theatre  is  vomitting 
sen  audience,  Heaven  help  one  who  does  not  love  the 
Strand  for  its  own  sake.  I  pressed  through  the  wet 
mob,  and,  with  a  blind  instinct  for  safety,  tore  myself 
out  of  it  at  a  corner  that  was  labelled  "  Wellington 
Street."  I  stood  for  a  moment,  composing  myself. 
Then  I  walked  slowly  up  this  way  of  sanctuary.  At 
the  stage-door  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  loitered  the  soli- 
tary, melancholy  figure  of  a  young  man.  The  figure 
had  been  dressed  with  pathetic  care.  A  crooked  stick 
hung  from  one  arm,  and  an  eyeglass  was  screwed  into 


the  face.  The  hat,  which  was  worn  at  a  raffish  angle, 
had  evidently  been  medicated  with  some  oily  nostrum. 
The  scarf-pin  had  been  bought  from  a  hosier.  The 
boots  had  that  blue  and  blotchy  surface  which  means 
varnish  on  common  leather.  In  the  coat  was  a  cheap 
bunch  of  Parma  violets.  The  figure  was  "seeing  life." 
It  belonged  not  to  the  gilded  youth,  but  was  probably 
some  poor  City  clerk  who  had  gone  by  himself,  that 
afternoon,  to  the  pit  or  perhaps  to  the  upper  boxes, 
and  had  now,  greatly  daring,  strolled  round  to  regard 
Lais  in  mufti.  That  he  knew  not  Lais,  that  it  was  a 
damp  afternoon,  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  frugal  tea 
at  the  Aerated  Bread  Shop,  that  he  would  never  take  any 
true  part  in  the  joys  which  were  his  aspiration — these 
things  mattered  little  to  the  tragic  ass  before  me. 
He  was  persuading  himself,  for  a  brief  span,  that  his 
was  a  career  of  brilliant  profligacy.  He  was  "  making 
believe."  He  was  quite  happy.  Insomuch  that,  until 
two  of  the  emerging  girls  looked  at  him,  nudged  each 
other,  and  did  a  contemptuous  titter  which  caused  him 
to  walk  quickly  away,  crimson  with  humiliation,  I  was 
rather  envious  of  him.  As  I  watched  his  retreating 
figure,  I  reflected  that  there  is  in  every  fool's  para- 
dise an  undergrowth  of  real  brambles,  and  that 
it  is  well  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels  who 
stand  discreetly  without,  whilst  others  rush  in  quite 
regardless  of  their  feet.  How  much  better  for 
that  young  man,  had  he  been  content  to  be,  without 
masquerade,  simply  himself ;  content  to  take  the  humble 
pleasures  of  his  own  class,  without  pretending  to  those 
pleasures  which  are  meant  for  men  of  "  luckier  birth  !  " 
In  such  aspiration  the  Friend  of  Man  may  discern 
something  fine,  some  earnest  of  equality  to  come.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  class-encroachment,  as  practised 
in  this  country,  will  bring  us  no  nearer  to  Socialism  ; 
indeed,  it  can  but  strengthen  the  barriers  of  class.  In 
England,  the  poor  want  to  live  like  the  rich.  When 
they  shall  want  the  rich  to  share  their  poverty,  then 
there  may  be  some  possible  danger  of  a  Millennium.  If 
he  would  have  his  ideas  realised,  the  Socialist  must 
first  kill  the  Snob.  As  yet,  he  has  not  even  challenged 
him.  When  he  does,  I  shall  back  the  Snob  to  beat 
him.    I  shall  be  willing  to  lay  very,  very  long  odds. 

Perhaps,  when  I  analysed  the  conduct  of  the  young 
man  at  the  stage-door,  I  was  wrong  in  using  the  word 
"make-believe."  Perhaps  "  make  -  others  -  believe  " 
would  have  been  better.  We  pretend  in  order  that  we 
may  impress  others,  not  ourselves,  and  our  pleasure  is 
proportionate  to  our  success  in  making  others  believe 
us  to  be  something  finer  than  we  are.  We  grudge  no 
time  that  is  wasted,  no  convenience  that  is  sacrificed 
to  that  end.  Gregarious  animals,  we  are  gluttons  for 
effect,  and  the  pains  we  take  to  produce  effect  are  the 
chief  tragedy  of  our  existence.  Not  long  ago,  in  the 
high-street  of  a  small  suburb,  I  saw  a  symbol  that 
was  even  more  tragic  than  the  symbolic  young  man  at 
the  stage-door.  I  saw  a  bow-window  through  which  a 
bust  of  Minerva  gazed  down  at  me.  Minerva's  back 
had  been  turned  upon  the  inmates  of  the  room,  not 
in  Divine  discourtesy,  but  by  the  very  inmates. 
Imagine  the  back  view  of  a  bust !  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  this  curious  sight.  All  of  us,  in  our 
several  ways,  avert  Minerva's  head,  not,  I  fear, 
from  any  consideration  for  a  wise  goddess,  nor  with 
any  wish  to  spread  wisdom  among  our  neighbours. 
We  do  but  want  to  be  envied,  and  for  envy  we  will  pay 
any  price.  To  enjoy,  simply,  the  things  that  are  ours, 
is  a  philosophy  beyond  us.  We  value  them  not,  save  as 
material  for  false  display,  for  deception.  Be  sure  that 
the  inmates  of  the  room  in  the  high-street  knew 
nothing  of  Minerva,  that  they  had  made  their  purchase 
merely  from  the  vague  love  of  a  genteel  culture  which 
was  not  theirs.  For  what  is  ours  by  natural  right  we 
care  nothing. 

In  our  code  possession  is  nine  points  of  ennui,  and 
we  delight  only  in  things  alien  to  us.  Our  young  men 
ape  the  wisdom  and  weariness  of  eld,  whilst  eld  would 
fain  dance,  with  stiff  limbs,  to  the  joyous  and  silly 
tunes  of  adolescence.  What  we  have  not,  we  simulate; 
and  df  what  we  have,  we  are  heartily  ashamed.  We 
pull  long  faces  to  hide  our  mirth,  and  grin  when  we  are 
most  wretched.  We  are  all  of  us,  always,  in 
everything,  straining  after  contraries.  Cicero  plumed 
himself  on  his  poor  statesmanship,  and  Congreve  was 
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humiliated  because  Voltaire  treated  him  as  a  writer 
rather  than  as  a  gentleman,  and  Gustave  Dore\  con- 
temptuous of  his  true  gifts,  broke  his  heart  in  the  vain 
ambition  to  be  a  painter.    Philosophers  make  ghastly 

efforts  to  be  frivolous,  and  but  I  will  leave  the 

reader  of  this  essay  to  complete  my  antithesis. 

Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  DREYFUS  CASE  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
PRESS. 

nr*HAT  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  should  firmly 
believe  the  monstrous  suggestion  that  the  Eng- 
lish press,  almost  en  bloc,  has  been  bribed  by  the 
Dreyfus  syndicate  can  hardly  surprise  those  who, 
knowing  the  facts  of  the  case,  have  followed  the 
reports  of  and  comments  on  the  recent  developments 
of  the  Affaire  Dreyfus  in  the  London  papers.  Cant  we 
are  accustomed  to  on  this  side  of  the  Channel — it  is  the 
life-breath  of  much  British  journalism — and  nobody  was 
surprised  that  the  hideous  turpitude  of  Major  Esterhazy's 
solitary  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment  should 
have  aroused  the  indignation  of  Fleet  Street.  But,  in 
England,  we  are  also  accustomed  to  some  show  of 
justice,  some  pretence  of  fair  play,  and  these  are  con- 
siderations which  have  been  put  aside  ruthlessly  by 
most  of  the  gentlemen  who,  during  the  last  fortnight, 
have  written  about  Major  Esterhazy. 

The  Paris  correspondents,  for  the  most  part,  had 
every  excuse  for  their  initial  error,  however  incompre- 
hensible their  present  attitude  must  appear.  More 
than  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conviction  of 
Dreyfus,  and  the  circumstances  attending  this  con- 
viction had  slipped  from  the  memory  of  most  people. 
In  the  meanwhile  not  one  opportunity  of  kindling  doubt 
in  the  public  mind  had  been  neglected  by  the  friends 
of  the  convict.  Next  came  the  announcement  that 
Monsieur  Scheurer-Kestner — till  then  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  men  in  France — had  the  certain  proof 
of  Dreyfus's  innocence:  there  followed  the  public  indict- 
ment of  Major  Esterhazy,  and  the  unscrupulous  campaign 
in  certain  papers  against  this  unfortunate  man.  Letters 
attributed  to  him,  though  since  proved  to  be  forgeries 
in  their  essential  passages,  were  published  in  "  Le 
Figaro."  I  admit  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
arouse  some  suspicions  not  indeed  of  Dreyfus's  inno- 
cence. Where  the  correspondents  began  to  be  at 
fault,  and  that  seriously,  was  on  the  last  day  of  last 
year,  when  Major  Ravary's  report,  exonerating  Major 
Esterhazy,  was  handed  in  to  General  Saussier.  By 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  Maitre 
Tezenas,  Esterhazy's  counsel,  was  ready  to  inform  any 
one  who  cared  to  inquire  that  the  report  was  before 
the  Governor,  and  that  its  conclusion  was  that  there 
was  no  case  against  Esterhazy.  I  was  present — at  the 
hour  mentioned — when  this  news  was  telephoned  from 
Maitre  T^zenas's  private  address,  by  the  barrister  him- 
self, to  the  office  of  the  correspondent  of  an  American 
paper,  at  whose  suggestion  a  French  journalist,  who 
was  also  present,  communicated  it  to  the  "  Courrier  du 
Soir."  The  "Courrier  du  Soir  "  published  it  at  nine 
o'clock.  Yet  the  London  papers  of  i  January  will  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a  piece  of  news  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  rehabilitation  of  a  cruelly  injured 
man.  Similar  acts  of  partisanship  have  distinguished 
the  Paris  correspondence  of  most  of  the  London  papers 
ever  since.  T  am  not  aware  that  any  paper  published 
even  in  "  resume"  "  the  brilliant  testimonials  regarding 
Esterhazy's  character  and  services  as  an  officer  which 
were  read  out  at  his  court-martial.  What  reader  of 
the  English  newspapers  knows  of  Major  Esterhazy, 
that  he  was  certified 

by  his  Chef  de  Corps  to  be 

"  a  most  distinguished  and  most  capable  superior 
officer,  who  serves  with  absolute  devotion  :" 
by  his  General  de  Brigade  to  be 

"an  excellent  'chef  de  bataillon,'  whose  conduct  and 
service  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  :" 

by  his  General  de  Division  (who  recommends  him  for 
promotion  in  the  Legion  of  Honour)  to  be 

"  a  superior  officer  of  the  very  highest  distinction  by 
his  education,  his  personal  value  ....  his  very  fine 
military  services  (eight  campaigns,  citations,  &c. )"? 

What  English  reader  knows  that  after  the  Court- 
martial  was  finished,  neither  General  Luxer  nor  one 


of  the  six  other  officers  would  leave  the  building 
until  they  had  shaken  hands  with  the  man  on  whom 
they  had  sat  in  judgment  ? 

The  only  explanation  that  P^Ieet  Street  in  London  and 
Paris  can  find^for  his  acquittal  is  that  the  seven 
officers  and  men  of  honour  who  tried  him  are  scound- 
rels. The  truth  is  that,  having  blundered  badly  from 
the  first,  these  English  journalists  prefer  to  act  with 
gross  injustice  rather  than  write  themselves  down  mis- 
taken.  " 

They  describe  the  Esterhazy  Court-martial  as  a 
judicial  farce.  With  what  right?  The  two  men, 
Matthieu  Dreyfus  and  Scheurer-Kestner,  who  had 
accused  the  prisoner,  gave  their  evidence  in  public,  and 
what  did  it  amount  to  ?  Nothing.  A  more  lamentable 
collapse  of  the  prosecution  was  never  witnessed  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Major  Esterhazy  was  examined  in 
public,  and  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  every  question 
put  to  him.  His  acquittal  was  one  which  was  deemed 
right  and  just  by  the  entire  population  of  France,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  English  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, the  active  members  of  the  Dreyfus  syndi- 
cate and  M.  Emile  Zola. 

In  basing  their  further  campaign  against  Major 
Esterhazy  on  the  letter  written  by  Emile  Zola  in  the 
"  Aurore "  newspaper,  English  journalists  are  only 
aggravating  their  initial  blunder.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  of  them  that  if  M.  Zola  had 
possessed  such  proofs  of  Esterhazy's  guilt  as  could 
warrant  such  terrible  charges  against  the  heads  of  the 
French  Army,  he  would  have  produced  them  at  the  Court- 
martial  and  not  have  waited  till  the  acquittal.  The  only 
evidence  which  M.  Zola  will  produce  will  be  that  of  ex- 
perts who  differ  from  the  experts  heard  at  the  Dreyfus  and 
Esterhazy  Court-martials:  who  hold  that  the  "bordereau"" 
was  written  not  by  Dreyfus  but  by  Esterhazy,  and  who 
can  suggest  a  plausible  reason  why  Esterhazy,  wishing 
to  write  a  document  in  his  own  handwriting,  should 
select  tracing-paper  for  that  purpose.  And  what  then  ? 
That  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  Dreyfus  was  convicted 
by  the  evidence  of  twenty-three  brother  officers  on 
twenty  separate  charges,  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
seven  officers,  every  one  of  whom  would  have  given  his 
epaulettes  to  be  able  to  acquit  him  and  to  save  the 
French  Army  from  shame  and  disgrace.  It  will  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  confession,  to  "which  M.  Cavaignac, 
former  Minister  of  War,  alluded  in  his  letter  to  Madame 
Dreyfus,  is  in  the  hands  of  General  Billot. 

In  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  business  there  is 
nothing  to  be  more  deeply  lamented  than  this  act  of 
Emile  Zola's.  It  has  filled  his  friends  with  consterna- 
tion ;  it  has  pleased  only  the  enemies  of  France.  His 
conviction  is  sincere,  and  in  so  far  his  conduct  is  to  be 
admired.  But  he  has  committed  what  the  French 
will  consider  an  unpardonable  sin.  I  know  how 
people  were  speaking  of  him  in  Paris  when  he 
had  only  written  the  first  two  articles  on  the  Dreyfus 
case  which  appeared  in  the  "Figaro."  I  hear  how 
they  are  speaking  of  him  now  ;  .  his  friends  are. 
actually  pleading  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  For 
myself  I  attribute  his  imprudence  to  the  effects  of  an 
irritation  which  has  been  growing  steadily  in  intensity 
ever  since  he  wrote  the  first  article — a  eulogy  of 
Scheurer-Kestner — on  the  Dreyfus  case.  Since  then 
not  a  day  has  passed  on  which  he  has  not  been  insulted 
and  ridiculed  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  human  en- 
durance. Already  at  the  beginning  of  December  he 
was  in  a  state  of  great  exasperation.  "II  est  furieux 
contre  tout  le  monde "  was  the  report  given  me  by  a 
friend  at  whose  house  he  had  dined  on  the  day  previous 
to  my  visit.  At  Daudet's  funeral  he  was  publicly 
insulted.  Rochefort  ridiculed  him.  Drumont  abused 
him  day  after  day.  I  saw  him  at  his  house  on  several 
occasions  during  December,  and  gathered  from  his 
remarks  his  absolute  assurance  that  the  result  of  the 
Esterhazy  Court-martial  would  be  the  entire  justification 
of  his  attitude.  Then  came  the  Court-martial  and  the 
pitiful  collapse  of  Scheurer-Kestner  and  of  the  whole 
case  against  the  Major.  The  sequel  explains  itself,, 
when  one  remembers  what  Zola's  position  has  been  in 
France. 

He  stands  quite  alone.  Not  a  newspaper  in  France, 
beyond  the  two  or  three  papers  financed  by  the  Dreyfus- 
syndicate,  supports  him.     As  for  the  French  public 
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his  attitude  is  universally  condemned,  even  by  those 
who  protest  against  the  secrecy  of  the  Dreyfus  trial.  It 
is  absolutely  untrue  that  France  is  divided  into  two 
camps  on  this  question,  just  as  it  is  absolutely  untrue 
that  there  is  any  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
French  population  which  believes  in  Dreyfus's  inno- 
cence. I  was  surprised,  when  I  went  over  to  Paris  in 
November  to  investigate  the  Dreyfus  case,  to  find  such 
unanimity  of  opinion.  The  only  partisans  of  Dreyfus 
whom  I  could  discover  apart  from  Emile  Zola  and 
Scheurer-Kestner  were  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
be  so. 

As  for  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  the  partisanship  of  its 
editor  for  Alfred  Dreyfus  should  not  blind  him  to  geo- 
graphical facts.  He  is  fond  of  speaking  of  the  Devil's 
Island  as  a  "pestilential  spot."  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  This  is  what  Henri  Chabanne,  known  as  "  Niver- 
nais  Noble  Cceur,"  who  was  a  prisoner  there  in  1856, 
wrote  of  it:  "J'y  eprouvai  tant  de  douces  Amotions, 
que  j'ai  dit  cent  fois  que  c'^tait  le  futur  paradis  du 
monde  !"  Robert  Sherard. 

CONCERNING  ENGLISH  MUSICIANS. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last,  Mr.  Wood's  concerts 
reopened  brilliantly  in  Queen's  Hall.    After  the 
terrible  dearth  of  music  we  have  endured  lately  they  come 
like  rain  on  the  thirsty  land,  or  rather,  like  a  burst  of 
delicious  warm  southern  sunshine  in  this  grey  cold  north- 
ern purgatory  of  fog  and  smoke.     Of  course  a  state  of 
complete  and  steadfast  satisfaction  is  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  mortals  living  in  London  with  its  unmusical 
crowds  of  concert-goers  and  its  scores  of  sordid  pedants. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  in  a  few  weeks  every  one  will 
be  crying  out  about  the  rush  of  concerts.    Every  one 
complained  about  it  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  and  then  as 
soon  as  it  ceased  they  asked  in  injured  tones  why  it  did 
not  continue.    For   the  present,  however,  every  one 
seems  glad  of  what  is  not  precisely  a  rush — for  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer — glad  at  least  of  the 
one  swallow  that  foretells  the  summer,  even  if  the 
summer  is  to  bring  the  rush.    Queen's  Hall  was  more 
crowded  last  Saturday  afternoon  than  it  has  been  for 
many  months  past,  and  the  crowd  was  far  more  enthu- 
siastic.   The  enthusiasm  showed  that  at  least  a  large 
number  present  were  overjoyed  at  once  more  hearing 
something  better  than  that  tiresome  work  "  Elijah  " 
well  done  or  that  mighty  masterwork  "The  Messiah" 
ill  done  ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  perhaps  the 
largeness   of  the  number   was  perhaps   due  to  the 
reduction  in  prices  which  Mr.  Newman  has  very  sensibly 
made.    This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  significant  things  done  in  connexion 
with  concert-giving  for  some  time.     At  last  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  day  of  the  expensive  concert  is 
nearly  over.     It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that 
music,  especially  modern  music,  like  the  drama,  should 
rely   entirely   on   democratic   support.      The  painter 
requires  only  a  few  rich  men  who  will  buy  his  pictures  ; 
the  poet  requires  to  sell  only  a  couple  of  thousand  copies 
of  a  volume  of  poems  to  make  quite   a  handsome 
success  —  if  each  of  the   audience  on  Saturday  had 
bought  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillip's  latest  volume 
both  Mr.   Phillips  and  Mr.  John  Lane   would  have 
chortled  and  thought  they  had  done  very  well  indeed. 
For  neither  poet  nor  painter  needs  the  services  of  that 
parasite  the  interpretative  artist,  who  generally  takes  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  profits  than   the  creative 
artist  ever  gets.    Until  the  interpretative  artist's  fees 
are  limited  as  the  labourer's  wages  used  to  be  limited, 
by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  no  concerts  can  ever  pay, 
not  to  mention  that  the  composers  will  never  be  able  to 
live  by  their  art,  without  the  backing  of  the  great 
stodgy  bourgeoisie  of  this  country.    Now,  until  lately, 
all  concert-givers  have  refused  to  recognise  this  vital 
truth  ;  they  have  steadily,  like  a  ring  in  petroleum  or 
coal,  combined  to  keep  prices  up.    The  first  consequence 
was  that  no  one  went  to  concerts ;  the  second,  that  at 
last  the  public  got  the  greater  part  of  its  music  for 
nothing ;   for  unfortunate  pianists,  violinists,  singers, 
wanting   fame,    and   fortunate   piano  -  manufacturers, 
wanting  their   wares  advertised,  learnt  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  getting  an  audience  for  recitals  and  concerts 
at  the  regulation  price  by  the  most  ingenious  dodge  of 
printing  that  price  on  their  tickets  and  giving  away 


the  tickets  gratis  to  whomsoever   would   come  and 
be  bored  for  an  hour  or  so.    It  is  true  that  a  few 
concerts  have  been  genuine  and  unpapered    the  Richter, 
for  example,  and  the  Mottl  concerts.    Hut  these  were 
exceptions  :  they  relied  on  the  support  of  a  special 
clientele  who  would  pay  almost  any  price  to  hear  their 
favourites  ;  and  the  genuine  ordinary  concert  has  been 
slowly  dropping  out  of  existence  while  its  place  has 
been  taken  by  the  bogus  concert,  given  to  advertise 
players,    singers   or   piano  -  manufacturers.      If  Mr. 
Newman's  new  move  is  successful,  if  the  public  seizes 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  finest  orchestral 
playing  in  the  world  at  prices  that  can  only  be  called 
preposterously  cheap,  and  if  other  concert-givers  are 
only  bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment — low  prices  and 
no  gratis  tickets — we  shall  soon  see  the  death  of  the  old 
order  of  things.    Even  in  England  people  have  certain 
prepossessions  and  prejudices  with  regard  to  music  ; 
and  a  man  who  would  rather  hear  for  nothing  some  one 
he  did  not  greatly  care  for  than  pay  half-a-guinea  to 
hear  some  one  he  liked,  would  certainly  not  hesitate  for 
five  seconds  to  hear  the  some  one  he  liked  if  instead  of 
paying  ten-and-six  the  sum  asked  was  a  couple  of 
shillings  or  so.    Certain  concerts,  such  as  those  I  have 
mentioned,  must  always,  I  fear,  remain  rather  expensive; 
they  are  luxuries  and  cannot  be  done  for  less  than  they 
already  cost  the  entrepreneur ;  and  those  who,  like 
myself,  want  luxuries  must  be  resigned  to  see  other 
people  pay  for  them  while  we  meekly  take  our  own 
free    press  tickets.     But  the  average   concert  must 
come  down  in  price  if  concert-giving  is  not  to  cease 
altogether.    And  the  opera  must  come  down  in  price 
too,  if  it  is  to  be  real  opera  and  not  merely  a  game  for 
the  amusement  of  Lady  de  Grey's  friends.  Fancy 
paying  a  guinea  to  hear  "  Faust"  when,  having  got  to 
Bayreuth,  you  can  hear  "  Siegfried  "  for  a  pound,  or 
having  got  to  Munich,  for  a  few  shillings  !    And  if  ever 
the  prices  of  opera  and  concerts  do  come  down  we  shall 
have  Mr.  Newman  to  thank  for  it.    I  hope  the  present 
series  of  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  may  pay  hand- 
somely.   If  they  do  not,  other  methods  might  be  tried. 
For  instance,  smoking  might   be  allowed  and  even 
moderate  drinking.    I  do  not  think  any  more  violent 
plan  would  succeed  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  induce  rich  men  to  come  by 
misrepresenting  Queen's  Hall  as  a  gambling  den  or  a 
branch  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
properly  trained  staff,  to  rob  them  for  benefit  of  the 
house.      That  is  allowed  nowhere  else  than  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  in  gambling  dens. 

There  is  one  other  way  of  making  the  concerts  pay, 
and  I  trust  Mr.  Newman  may  not  adopt  it :  it  is  that 
of  cutting  down  the  time  allowed  for  rehearsal.  That  is 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  If  Mr. 
Newman's  concerts  are  to  hold  their  own,  the  playing 
must  not  fall  short  of  the  Mottl,  or  Richter,  or  Lamoureux 
merely  for  lack  of  rehearsal.  If  once  any  slovenliness 
sets  in,  the  concerts  will  soon  be  reckoned  little  better 
than  the  Philharmonic.  At  present,  it  is  only  just  I 
should  say  there  is  no  sign  of  slovenliness.  Mr.  Wood 
has  never  played  the  pathetic  symphony  of  Tschaikowsky 
more  beautifully  than  on  Saturday,  though  I  objected 
to  the  rather  rapid  pace  and  forced  expression  of  the 
wonderful  second  movement  ;  and  such  portions  as  I 
heard  of  a  dull  suite  by  one  Halvorsen,  an  imitator  of 
Grieg — fancy  imitating  kitten-like  little  Grieg  1 — were 
smoothly  handled,  which  was  the  best  that  could  be  done. 
Next  Saturday  the  programme  is  rather  less  interesting 
than  usual  ;  but  that  for  29  January  is  quite  gorgeous, 
including  as  it  does  the  Borodine  Symphony  in  B  minor, 
and  that  for  5  February  includes  three  dances  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Mr. 
Wood  is  indeed  honoured. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians  should  have  gathered  together  in  solemn  con- 
ference in  the  Cecil  Hotel  at  just  the  time  of  year  when 
least  music  can  be  heard  in  London.  Unfortunate  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  because  there  is  a  cruel  and  wholly 
unfounded  rumour  floating  around  that  it  is  a  sine  qua 
non  of  membership  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians  that  you  shall  not  be  a  musician,  and  shall 
merely  deal  in  music  lessons  as  a  grocer  deals  in  tea  and 
sugar  ;  and  second,  because  it  might  have  done  our 
friends  from  the  country  some  good,  have  cured  them  of 
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some  of  their  illusions,  had  circumstances  permitted 
them  to  discover  that  the  musicians  of  London — the 
official  musicians,  the  Academics — rarely  so  far  forget 
themselves  as  to  attend  a  concert.  If  they  do,  they  talk 
to  their  friends  :  I  have  even  heard  of  one  who  talked  to 
his  solicitor  while  a  new  overture  of  his  was  being 
played  for  the  first  time.  I  should  have  liked  the 
Incorporated  individuals  to  have  noted  these  truths. 
However,  if  they  missed  them,  they  were  very  busily 
engaged  in  showing  the  world,  or  such  part  of  the 
world  as  chose  to  listen,  how  much  they  cared  for 
music,  in  what  aspects  of  music  they  took  the  faintest 
shadow  of  an  interest.  Not  to  be  too  hard  on  the 
younger  incorporated  ones,  it  is  right  to  say  that  they 
are  hopelessly  bossed  by  the  officials,  and  would  not 
be  allowed  their  say  even  if  they  had  one  and  wanted 
to  say  it.  They  are  carefully  instructed  that  they 
must  adore  and  study  the  works  of  our  "leading 
musicians,"  that  not  "one  half  of  the  new  work  heard 
within  the  last  twenty  years  would  have  come  to  light 
at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fostering  care  of  the 
provincial  musical  festivals,"  that  "  increasing  difficulty 
will  be  felt  yearly  in  the  exercise  of  our  profession, 
owing  to  the  very  large  number  of  young  and  capable 
musicians  who  are  constantly  being  added  to  our 
ranks,"  that  "  I  should  like  to  express  how  valuable  I 
regard  a  university  degree,  particularly  for  a  young 
man."  Which  stuff  only  means  that  the  incorporated 
ones  regard  music  merely  as  a  trade.  Else  why  should 
they  be  afraid  of  their  increasing  numbers  ? — surely  the 
more  the  merrier  in  true  art.  Why  should  they  want 
degrees  ? — degrees  help  no  one  to  play  or  compose 
any  better.  Why  should  they  be  glad  of  the  "new 
work  "  brought  forth  by  the  provincial  festivals  ?— the 
festivals  seldom  fetch  forth  anything  good  as  well  as 
new.  However,  the  younger  men  take  it  all  in  ;  they 
spend  their  money  on  getting  degrees  ;  they  spend  it 
on  going  to  the  festivals  and  on  the  works  of  the 
"leading  men" — the  men  who  are  leading  the  way  to 
musical  perdition,  I  suppose  ;  and  they  are  what  the}' 
are — the  dullest  set  of  raw,  unread,  uncultivated,  un- 
washed grocers'  assistants  that  ever  wore  their  hair 
long  and  greasy,  and  thought  the  attainment  of  a  doctor's 
hood  and  a  selection  of  the  alphabet  after  their  names 
the  dizziest  height  of  human  ambition.  When  one 
reads  the  lectures  delivered  at  this  last  conference,  and 
reflects  that  in  the  hands  of  these  men  is  the  teaching 
of  the  rising  generations,  one  begins  to  understand  why 
we  are  not  a  musical  nation,  why  we  are  laughed  at  and 
beaten  by  the  most  mediocre  of  Continental  talents.  A 
gentleman  named  Doctor  Frank  Sawyer  gaily  enun- 
ciated the  most  brilliant  platitudes,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings  as  gaily  said  "  Dr.  Sawyer's  paper  was  a 
splendidly  logical,  well-thought-out  paper."  A  Mr. 
George  Langley  showed  how  if  Wagner  had  wanted  to 
express  something  different  in  certain  passages  from 
"  Lohengrin,"  he  would  have  written  them  differently. 
A  Dr.  Iliffe  read  a  paper  on  Bach's  "  Forty-eight,"  and 
asked  why  Bach  answered  this  theme  thus,  and  this 
other  theme  differently,  and  quoted  from  a  book  which 
it  appears  he  (Dr.  Iliffe)  has  written  on  the  subject  ;  but 
he  never  so  much  as  referred  to  one  of  the  preludes  or 
the  fugues  from  the  aesthetic  or  emotional  point  of  view. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  incorporated  ones 
talked  of  technique,  and  not  the  later  technique  of 
Wagner,  Brahms,  and  Tschaikowsky,  but  the  obsolete 
technique  of  Bach,  a  technique  which,  being  adapted  only 
to  forms  of  art  which  have  been  worked  out  to  their  far- 
thest limits,  can  never  be  used  again.  Not  in  the  course 
of  the  whole  conference  was  an  original  thought  uttered, 
not  a  word  to  imply  that  music  was  anything  more 
than  a  trade,  or  at  the  very  best  an  antiquarian  study. 
Even  in  their  amusements  the  doctors  and  bachelors 
and  fellows  could  not  be  original — they  found  in  a  toy 
symphony,  a  game  as  old  at  least  as  Haydn,  an  endless 
source  of  laughter.  Even  Sir  John  Stainer,  an  excellent 
gentleman  who  has  no  business  in  that  gallery,  talked 
to  the  young  men  in  a  quite  commercial  way  ;  though 
he  added  some — what  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me  calling 
— sanctimonious  remarks  about  Art  in  a.  way  that 
reminded  me  of  the  South  African  slave-owners  who 
notch  their  little  nigger  boys  in  a  fleshy  part  to  save 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  branding,  and  afterwards 
want  liquor  laws  to  the  end  that  these  same  little 


nigger  boys  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  ethical  plane. 
It  is  deplorable.  For  my  part  I  should  recommend  the 
younger  gentry,  after  they  have  washed  the  pomatum  out 
of  their  hair,  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  a  little  ordinary 
intelligence — to  read  a  few  books,  to  look  carefully  at 
life  and  see  whether  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done 
with  it  than  to  gain  degrees  and  earn  a  livelihood  by 
teaching  other  people  to  gain  degrees.  By  the  time 
they  have  developed  as  much  intellect  as  an  antelope  it 
will  doubtless  occur  to  them  that  something  more  than 
the  rudiments  of  counterpoint — all  that  are  necessary  for 
a  university  degree — and  a  desire  to  earn  a  living  are 
indispensable  to  the  man  who  means  to  become  a 
musician.  There  are  other  things — the  poetic  as  well 
as  the  absolute  musical  temperament,  noble  and  vivid, 
imagination,  emotional  power — which  they  have  never 
as  yet  thought  of.  When  they  begin  to  realise  this 
they  will  at  least  know  whether  they  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  be  musicians  ;  and  some  of  them  may  have 
the  sense  to  think  that  as  they  are  not  fitted  they  had 
better  leave  music  to  those  who  are.  They  would  also 
realise  that  just  as  in  the  matter  of  general  education 
they  are  two  thousand  years  behind  the  average  literary 
man,  so  in  the  matter  of  musical  technique  they  are  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  behind  the  average 
German  musician. 

Unfortunately  I  have  no  space  this  week  to  talk 
about  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn's  forthcoming  book, 
"The  Fringe  of  an  Art:  Appreciations  in  Music," 
which  the  Unicorn  Press  will  issue  shortly.  It  consists 
largely  of  reprints  of  Mr.  Blackburn's  very  excellent 
articles  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  and  should  be  read 
by  every  one.  I  look  forward  to  reading  it  with  con- 
siderable perturbation  ;  for  though  Mr.  Blackburn  and 
myself  have  fought  the  Philistines  and  Academics  side 
by  side,  in  times  of  peace  we  have  kept  our  hands  in  by 
using  our  tomahawks  on  each  other  ;  and  I  dread  lest 
my  scalp  may  be  found  in  one  of  his  chapters. 

J.  F.  R. 

CHURCH  AND  STAGE. 
''The  Conversion  of  England."  An  Ecclesiastical 
Drama  in  two  scenes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cress- 
well.  Performed  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Church 
House,  Westminster,  13  January,  1898. 
TT  has  come  at  last.  Again  and  again  in  these 
columns  I  have  warned  the  managers — or  rather 
the  syndicates  :  a  manager  nowadays  is  only  the  man 
in  possession — that  they  would  be  supplanted  by  the 
parsons  if  they  did  not  take  their  business  a  little  more 
seriously.  I  meant  no  more  by  this  than  that  the 
modern  church,  with  its  attractive  musical  services 
carefully  advertised  in  the  hall  of  the  local  hotel  side 
by  side  with  the  pantomimes,  would  finally  be  dis- 
covered by  the  playgoer  as  a  much  pleasanter,  cheaper, 
wholesomer,  restfuller,  more  recreative  place  to  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  in  than  a  theatre.  But  now  the 
parson  has  carried  the  Avar  into  the  enemy's  country. 
He  has  dramatised  the  lessons  of  the  Church,  and  is 
acting  them  with  scenery,  costumes,  limelight,  music, 
processions,  and  everything  complete  in  Church  House 
great  halls  which  hold  ^200  easily.  Not  that  he 
charges  for  admission  :  such  worldliness  is  as  far  from 
him  as  from  the  Independent  Theatre  when  it  performs 
Ibsen's  "  Ghosts."  But  just  as  the  Independent 
Theatre  encourages  the  New  Drama  by  inviting  those 
who  subscribe  to  it  to  witness  "Ghosts";  so  the 
charitable  persons  who  subscribe  to  the  Waifs  and 
Strays  Society,  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
South  Tottenham,  or  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  South 
Lambeth,  receive,  to  their  surprise  and  delight,  a 
reserved  seat  or  seats  for  the  performance  of  "The 
Conversion  of  England,"  in  positions  which,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  are  spectatorially  favourable  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  half-sovereigns,  crowns,  or 
half-crowns  contained  in  the  subscription.  And  the 
view  is  not  obstructed  by  matinde  hats  ;  for  before  the 
performance  a  clergyman,  clad  with  the  whole  authority 
of  the  Church  of  England,  steps  before  the  curtain  and 
orders  those  hats  to  come  off.  What  is  more,  they 
actually  do  come  off,  except  in  those  desperate  cases  in 
which  the  hat  and  the  hair,  all  in  one  piece,  are  equally 
foreign  to  the  wearer.  There  is  no  band  to  play  the 
overture  to  "  Mireille "  and  Mr.  German's  Lyceufn 
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dances  for  the  735th  time  :  instead,  the  choir  sings  a 
hymn  ;  and  the  audience  may  stand  up  and  join  in  it  if  it 
likes.  Further,  the  scenery  consists  of  pictures,  with 
all  the  capacity  of  pictures  for  beauty  and  poetry. 
Unroll  one  painted  cloth  and  you  are  in  Rome  :  unroll 
another  and  you  are  in  Britain.  This  may  seem  a  small 
matter  to  people  who  have  no  eye  for  pictures,  and 
who  love  nothing  better  than  a  built-in  stage  drawing- 
room  full  of  unquestionable  carpets  and  curtains  and 
furniture  from  Hampton's  and  Maple's,  not  to  mention 
a  Swan  &  Edgar  windowful  of  costumes.  But  if 
these  worthy  people  only  knew  how  much  of  the  dull- 
ness and  monotony  of  modern  fashionable  drama  is 
produced  by  the  fact  that  on  the  stage  nowadays 
"three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire,"  and  how 
much  livelier  the  old  adventurous  plays,  with  a  change 
of  scene  every  ten  minutes,  were  than  the  modern 
drama  chained  for  forty-five  minutes  at  a  time  to  the 
impedimenta  of  "Jack  Hinton's  Rooms  in  Whitehall 
Court  "  and  the  like,  they  would  understand  what  a 
formidable  rival  the  miracle  play  in  ten  short  scenes  may 
prove  to  fixture  plays  in  three  long  ones  by  any  but  the 
ablest  hands. 

There  is  another  point  on  which,  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  question  of  actors' 
morals,  I  touch  with  trembling.  To  say  that  the 
clergymen  who  enact  the  miracle  plays  speak  better 
than  actors  is  nothing  ;  for  at  present  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  most  of  the  trades  can  make  the  same 
"boast.  But  the  difference  is  something-  more  than  a 
technical  one.  The  tone  of  a  man's  voice  is  the  tone  of 
Tiis  life.  The  average  clergyman's  utterance  betrays 
his  ignorance,  his  conceit,  his  class  narrowness,  his 
snobbery,  and  his  conception  of  religion  as  an  official 
authorisation  of  all  these  offences  so  unmistakably  that 
In  a  lawless  community  he  would  be  shot  at  sound  as  a 
mad  dog  is  shot  at  sight.  But  the  clergymen  who  are 
coming  into  the  field  against  the  managers  are  not 
average  clergymen.  "The  Conversion  of  England" 
on  their  playbills  means  something  more  than  the  title 
of  an  entertainment ;  and  that  something  is  not  the 
conversion  of  England's  follies  and  vices  into  box-office 
returns.  At  the  Westminster  performance  last  Saturday 
the  actors  spoke  as  men  speak  in  the  presence  of  greater 
matters  than  their  own  personal  success.  You  may  go 
to  the  theatre  for  months  without  hearing  that  particular 
dramatic  effect.  The  men  who  can  make  it  will  finally 
play  the  men  who  cannot  make  it  off  the  stage,  in  spite 
of  the  hankering  of  the  public  after  the  vulgarities  which 
keep  its  own  worst  qualities  in  countenance.  I  should 
add,  by  the  way,  that  the  applause  which  our  actors 
declare  they  cannot  do  without  was  excommunicated 
•in  the  Church  House  like  the  hats,  and  that  the  effect 
on  the  performance  was  highly  beneficial. 

As  to  Mr.  Cresswell's  drama,  I  cannot  speak  with  any 
confidence.  I  came  to  it  from  a  round  of  duties  which 
Included  such  works  as  "Never  Again"  at  the  Vaude- 
ville ;  so  that  the  mere  force  of  contrast  made  it  perfectly 
enthralling  to  me.  When  the  British  Bishop,  objecting 
to  the  Roman  missionaries,  exclaimed  "The  whole 
world  is  heretic  !  There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  truth 
anywhere  except  at  Bangor,"  I  shrieked  with  laughter. 
No  doubt  it  was  not  a  first-class  joke  ;  but  after  the 
dreary  equivoques  of  the  farcical  comedians  it  was  as 
manna  in  the  wilderness.  Indeed,  I  suspect  Mr.  Cress- 
well  of  being  more  of  a  humorist  than  he  pretends.  I 
dare  not  flatly  assert  that  his  sketch  of  Bertha,  the 
Christian  Queen  of  Kent,  is  a  lively  caricature  of  some 
Mrs.  Proudie  who  oppressed  him  in  his  early  curacies  ; 
"but  I  will  quote  a  sample  of  the  lady  and  leave  my 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Sebba,  the 
priest  of  Woden  ("pagan,  I  regret  to  say,"  as  Mr. 
Pecksniff  observed)  tells  the  pious  princess  that  the 
gods  have  declared  a  certain  fact  by  an  oracle.  Here  is 
her  reply,  to  be  delivered,  according  to  the  stage  direc- 
tion, with  an  incredulous  smile.  "  Ah  I— your  gods, 
Sebba  !  They  must  be  very  clever  gods  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  they  do  not  know  themselves.  [Aside] 
I  scarcely  dare  to  interfere.  These  people  are  so 
attached  to  their  superstitions.  Poor  souls,  they  know 
no  better !  " 

.  "  The  Conversion  of  England  "  evades  Censorship 
by  not  taking  money  at  the  doors.  Otherwise  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  would  probably  suppress  it,  unless  Mr. 


Cresswell  consented  to  cut  out  the  religious  passages, 
and  assimilate  the  rest  to  "Gentleman  Joe"  and 
"  Dandy  Dan." 

The  controversy  about  the  morality  of  the  stage  has 
been  stabbed  stone  dead  by  an  epigram.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  "Thousands  of  virtuous  women  on  the 
stage,  and  only  six  actresses  !  "  is  so  irresistible  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  anything  more  without 
anti-climax.  Nevertheless  there  are  one  or  two  points 
that  had  better  be  clearly  understood.  First,  that  there 
has  been  no  genuine  moral  discussion.  In  England 
there  never  is.  Our  habit  of  flooding  the  news- 
papers with  prurient  paragraphs  about  women,  whether 
actresses  or  duchesses  matters  not  a  rap,  is  not  a 
habit  of  threshing  out  moral  questions.  But  even 
on  this  trivial  ground  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  position 
remains  entirely  unshaken.  He  made  his  charge  in 
terms  of  the  perfectly  well-understood  marriage  morality 
on  which,  to  cite  a  leading  case,  Parnell  was  driven  out 
of  public  life  and  a  great  political  combination  wrecked. 
The  theatrical  profession  may  profess  that  morality  or 
it  may  repudiate  it.  When  Ibsen,  following  the  foot- 
steps of  the  great  hierarchy  of  illustrious  teachers  who 
have  made  war  on  it,  attacked  it  with  intense  bitterness 
in  "Ghosts,"  those  who  supported  him  were  vilified  in 
terms  compared  to  which  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  strictures 
are  enthusiastic  eulogies.  The  issue  between  natural 
human  morality  and  the  mechanical  character  tests  of 
Mr.  Stead  was  then  vehemently  raised  in  the  theatrical 
world  by  Mr.  Scott  himself.  Its  leaders,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Stead  with 
sanctimonious  promptitude.  The  rod  they  helped  to 
pickle  then,  and  which  they  laid  so  zealously  on  Ibsen's 
back,  has  now  been  laid  on  their  own  ;  and  I  should  be 
more  than  human  if  I  did  not  chuckle  at  their  shrieks  of 
splendid  silence.  Mr.  Buchanan,  whilst  chivalrously 
refusing  to  join  in  the  cowardly  rush  which  has  been 
made  at  Mr.  Scott  under  the  very  mistaken  impression 
that  he  [is  down,  declares  that  a  profession  that  can 
boast  such  names  as  those  of — he  mentions  six  leading 
actors  and  actresses — should  surely  disdain  to  defend 
itself  against  Mr.  Scott's  charges.  As  to  that,  I  beg  to 
point  out  remorselessly  that  at  least  three  out  of  the  six 
are  artists  whose  characters  on  the  point  at  issue  must 
notoriously  stand  or  fall  with  that  of  Parnell,  and  that 
these  very  three  are  the  most  admired,  the  most 
respected,  the  most  unshamed  and  unashamed,  the 
most  publicly  and  privately  honoured  members  of  their 
profession.  What  should  we  think  of  them  if  they  were 
to  burst  into  frenzied  accusations  of  falsehood  and 
calumny  against  Mr.  Scott,  and  exculpatory  asseverations 
of  their  own  perfect  conformity  to  Mr.  Stead's  ideal? 
They  would  at  once  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Stead  and  of  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic  critic  bound  by  his  Church  to 
regard  even  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons  as  a  deadly 
sin,  but  from  any  point  of  view  that  discountenances 
flagrant  and  cowardly  hypocrisy.  The  gentlemen  who 
are  just  now  so  busily  claiming  Mr.  Stead's  certificate 
of  "  purity "  for  our  most  esteemed  English  actresses 
had  better  ask  those  ladies  first  whether  they  would 
accept  it  if  it  were  offered  to  them. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  hypocrisy 
is  all  on  one  side.  I  have  before  me  a  pile  of  press 
cuttings  from  such  papers  as  "  Great  Thoughts,"  the 
"Christian  Commonwealth,"  the  "Christian  Million," 
and  the  "British  Weekly,"  from  which  I  learn  that  I 
am  held  to  have  testified,  with  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  that 
the  theatre  is  so  evil  a  place  and  its  professors  so  evil 
a  people,  that  "so  long  as  women  are  exposed  to  such 
temptations  and  perils  as  Mr.  Clement  Scott  describes, 
no  man  who  reverences  woman  as  Christ  reverenced 
her  can  possibly  support  the  stage."  These  are  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  I  am  sorry  we  have 
led  Mr.  Hughes  to  deceive  himself  in  this  matter.  The 
only  authority  I  have  at  hand  as  to  Christ's  view  of  the 
subject  is  the  Bible ;  and  I  do  not  find  there  that  in  his 
reverence  for  humanity  he  drew  Mr.  Stead's  line  at 
publicans  or  sinners,  or  accepted  the  marriage  laws  of  his 
time  as  having  any  moral  authority.  Indeed,  I  gather 
that  his  object  was  to  discredit  legal  tests  of  conduct,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  objected  to  go  to  the  theatre  on 
Sunday  with  Mary  Magdalene  if  Jerusalem  had  been 
Paris.    However,  I  will  nor  rest  my  case  on  these  pious 
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claptraps.  Mr.  Price  Hughes  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
women  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sacred  books 
on  terms  which  make  the  prostitution  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  them  virtually  compulsory.  He  knows  that  no 
actress  is  trampled  into  the  gin-sodden  degradation  of 
the  wretched  laundresses  who  provide  the  whited  walls 
of  starched  shirt  that  make  his  congregation  look  so 
respectable  on  Sunday.  He  knows  that  many  a  church 
and  chapel  in  this  country  would  fall  into  ruin  without 
the  conscience  money  of  traders  who  pay  girls  from  five 
to  seven  shillings  a  week  to  exhaust  in  their  shops  and 
factories  the  strength  nourished  on  the  contributions  of 
their  sweethearts.  And  he  ought  to  know  that  the 
stage,  of  which  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Clement  Scott  has 
said  the  worst,  is  nevertheless,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consideration  shown  to  women  on  it,  and  the 
wages  paid  to  them,  much  more  worthy  of  his  support 
than  any  other  commercially  supported  English  institu- 
tion whatsoever,  the  Methodist  churches  not  excepted. 
And  so,  reverend  gentlemen,  do  not  give  sceptical 
persons  like  myself  occasion  to  scoff  by  an  outburst  of 
Pharisaism.  Never  mind  the  mote  in  the  actor's  eye : 
you  will  find  plenty  of  beams  behind  the  spectacles  of 
your  own  congregations.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  was  but  little  business  transacted  in  the  Stock 
Markets.  Consols  eased  off  slightly.  During  the 
first  two  days  the  market  for  Foreign  Government 
stocks  was  favourably  affected  by  the  likelihood  of 
England  coming  to  terms  with  China  regarding  a  loan 
of  ^12,000,000,  but  the  opposition  of  Russia  to  the 
scheme  saddened  the  tone  somewhat  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  morning.  Home  Rails  merely  followed 
the  influence  of  the  various  dividend  announcements  to 
which  reference  is  made  below.  Yankees  wobbled 
about,  having  for  the  most  part  followed  Wall  Street 
with  lamb-like  meekness.  Canadian  Pacifies  and  Trunk 
Rails  continued  to  go  ahead.  Mining  shares  were 
quiet  and  uninteresting. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  railway  dividends  is  that 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Company.  About  six  months  ago 
attention  was  drawn  in  this  column  to  the  praiseworthy 
policy  adopted  by  the  management  of  that  Company. 
Handicapped  by  many  disadvantages,  or  rather  by  the 
absence  of  advantages  possessed  by  the  other  big  rail- 
way companies,  the  directors  of  the  Great  Eastern 
have  managed  to  combine  a  broad-minded,  generous, 
and  go-ahead  policy  with  an  increasing  dividend.  In 
considering  the  difficulties  with  which  the  directors  have 
had  to  contend,  there  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  country 
through  which  the  line  passes,  and  the  absence  of  those 
large  towns  and  industrial  centres  which  go  so  far  to 
aid  the  prosperity  of  the  other  heavy  lines. 

When  the  announcement  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  was  made,  Great  Eastern  stock  fell  sharply, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  a  further  decline. 
This  is  only  what  was  anticipated  by  sensible  and  level- 
headed believers  in  the  future  of  the  Company.  Absurd 
estimates  had  been  indulged  in  by  interested  optimists, 
and  the  price  of  the  stock  stood,  and  in  our  opinion 
stands  now,  at  somewhat  too  high  a  figure  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  leading  railway  stocks.  Ad- 
mirers though  we  may  be  of  the  Great  Eastern  manage- 
ment, we  have  to  recognise  the  slow,  uphill  character 
of  the  work.  By  the  declaration  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  for  the  last  half-year,  the  dividend  for  1897  is  at 
the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  yield,  at  the  price  of 
122,  a  little  over  £2  ijs. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  dividend,  which  was  de- 
clared on  Wednesday,  aroused  but  little  interest.  The 
announcement  was  at  the  rate  of  3I  per  cent.,  or  §  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  for  the  last  half  of  1896. 
2|  per  cent,  was  declared  on  the  surplus  land,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  J  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
1896.  ^3186  more  was  brought  into  the  account,  so 
that  the  increase  of  ^2870  in  the  amount  carried 
forward,  ^17,000,  was  more  than  accounted  for. 
When  the  announcement  was  made  there  was  a  slight 
set  back  in  the  price   of    Metropolitan  stock,  due 


to  "bull"  sales,  and  not  in  any  way  traceable  to  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  On  the  contrary,  the  market 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  statement. 

When  the  Dover  Railway  dividend  was  declared  at 
the  rate  of  6£  per  cent,  with  a  balance  forward  of 
^4000,  South  Eastern  Deferred  Stock  promptly  re- 
sponded with  an  advance.  The  statement  compares 
with  6|  per  cent,  and  ^5520  forward  for  the  last  half  of 
1896.  That  is  to  say  the  market  is  well  pleased  with 
an  increase  of  £  per  cent,  in  the  dividend  on  the  ordi- 
nary stock  although  there  is  a  reduction  of  ,£1500  in 
the  balance  forward. 

But  there  were  a  few  prophets  who  had  hoped  for  a 
better  declaration,  and  when  the  figures  available  are 
examined  it  does  seem  that  they  had  considerable 
reason  on  their  side.  The  sum  representing  the 
difference  between  the  dividend  a  year  ago  and  that 
just  declared  is  ^12,544.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  less  amount  carried  forward  and  allowing  for  the 
less  amount  brought  forward  from  last  half  year  as 
compared  with  the  half  year  ended  June,  1896,  also 
allowing  for  increased  capital  charges,  the  net  gain 
required  to  pay  the  extra  \  per  cent,  declared  by  the 
directors  should  be  considerably  under  ^20,000.  But 
the  gross  increase  of  the  Company's  receipts  during  the 
last  half  of  1897  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1896  was  ^60,400.  The  difference  between 
£"20,000  and  ,£60,400  is  so  considerable  as  to  justify 
those  who  had  anticipated  a  higher  dividend  in  looking 
on  the  expenditure  during  the  last  half  year  as  large 
beyond  reason. 

The  period  of  growing  prosperity  on  which  Canada 
has  entered  is  reflected  in  the  traffics  of  the  railways. 
The  traffics  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  continue  uniformly 
good  ;  but  the  increases  on  the  Grand  Trunk  System 
are  even  more  remarkable.  These  increases,  which 
continue  to  expand  steadily,  are,  of  course,  not  solely 
the  outcome  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Since 
Mr.  Hays,  the  present  manager,  came  from  the  Wabash 
to  the  Grand  Trunk,  a  progressive  reduction  of  expenses 
has  gone  on,  a  reduction  which  the  wastefulness  and 
incompetency  of  the  old  regime  made  possible,  without 
in  any  way  starving  the  line.  During  the  past  year  the 
profits  have  sufficed  to  wipe  out  the  debt  accumulated 
by  the  payments  of  interest  on  the  4  per  cent,  debentures 
when  under  the  old  management  the  line  was  run  at  a 
loss.  With  the  present  year  the  net  profits  will  be 
available  for  dividend  on  the  Guaranteed  and  the  various 
Preference  Stocks  according  to  priority. 

By  a  recent  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Wabash,  his 
old  line,  Mr.  Hays  has  secured  an  additional  income  of 
about  £50,000  a  year  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  if  the 
traffics  for  1898  remain  the  same  as  those  for  1897, 
the  Guaranteed  will  be  assured  of  their  full  dividend 
of  4  per  cent.,  and  the  First  Preference  5  per  cent. 
Stock  would  get  2f  per  cent. 

About  ;£8o,ooo  additional  traffic  is  required  to  pay 
the  First  Preference  5  per  cents,  in  full.  £"i 25,000 
additional  would  pay  the  Second  Preference  5  per  cent, 
stock  in  full.  That  is  to  say,  about  £4100  average  nett 
weekly  increase  would  pay  the  Second  Preference  as 
well  as  the  First  in  full.  But  the  first  two  traffics  of 
the  year  1898  have  amounted  to  an  average  of  almost 
£"15,000  increase  weekly.  Were  this  average  main- 
tained, the  Third  Preference  shareholders  might  hope 
to  be  paid  in  full.  But  let  us  make  a  more  conservative 
estimate,  and,  supposing  the  average  increase  to  be 
nearly  one-half  of  the  present  average,  £"7000  instead 
of  .£15,000,  there  would  still  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
Seconds  in  full,  with  something  over  for  the  Third's. 

Here  we  have  the  anomaly  of  a  5  per  cent,  stock  in  a 
great  Colonial  railway  at  present  earning  an  increase 
of  double  what  is  required  to  pay  the  dividend  in 
full,  standing  at  47,  an  anomaly  which  the  public  are 
likely  to  remove  when  they  have  grasped  the  situation. 
The  prospects  of  the  line  are  in  many  ways  better  than 
we  have  shown.  For  instance,  in  the  inner  circles  in 
Canada  it  is  well  known  that  the  General  Manager  claims 
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hat  he  will  be  ultimately  able  to  make  a  permanent 
eduction  in  the  rate  of  working  expenses  to  65  per 
:ent.  of  the  gross  on  the  combined  system.  Last 
rear's  rate  was  over  69  per  cent.,  and  this  fresh  re- 
luction  on  a  gross  take  of  ^5, 000,000  would  mean 
£200,000  additional  profit.  Mr.  Hays,  the  general 
nanager,  is  a  genius  in  his  special  work,  and  his  success, 
vhich  has  in  a  single  year  improved  the  property  of  the 
3  rand  Trunk  shareholders  to  the  tune  of  several  mil- 
ions,  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  capable 
directing  brain  is  worth  far  more  than  it  is  paid — that, 
n  other  words,  brainwork  is  worse  paid  than  manual 
abour.  Judged  by  results,  Mr.  Hays  would  have 
seen  a  very  cheap  acquisition  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
shareholders  had  his  salary  been  fixed  at  ten  times  its 
actual  amount.  Certainly  his  accomplished  work  de- 
serves the  fullest  publicity. 

The  earnings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line  reflect, 
like  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  recent  great  improvement 
in  the  trade  of  the  Dominion.  The  traffic  increases  for 
the  past  year  amount  to  the  total  of  nearly  three-and-a- 
half  million  dollars,  and  although  the  actual  nett  profit 
is  not  yet  declared,  we  know  that  inside  Canadian 
opinion  puts  down  the  nett  earnings  for  the  past  year 
as  over  6  per  cent.  We  venture  to  forecast  the  divi- 
dend which  is  to  be  declared  at  the  end  of  February  as 
3!  per  cent,  for  the  half  year,  making  5  per  cent,  for 
the  year  and  with  a  large  amount  carried  over.  If  our 
forecast  is  correct  what  should  the  price  of  Canadas 
be?  They  are  now  91  ;  but  the  market  expects  2J  per 
cent,  making  4  per  cent,  for  the  year.  Compare  their 
position  with  the  position  of  Illinois  Central — which 
pays  5  per  cent,  and  earns  over  6  per  cent.  ;  and  stands 
at  109.  There  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  Pacifies 
should  not  stand  at  about  the  same  price.  Moreover, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  1897  will  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  prospects  for  the  year  1898.  The  increases 
in  the  first  weeks  of  the  new  year  continue  at  the  rate  of 
75,000  to  85,000  dollars  a  week.  But  in  February  the 
rush  to  Vancouver  for  Klondyke  will  begin,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  will  carry  the  bulk  of  the  traffic. 
That  the  rush  will  be  like  the  rush  to  California  or  to 
Ballarat  in  the  old  days  of  the  gold  fever  is  more  than 
probable,  for  preparations  on  an  immense  scale  have 
already  been  made  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  New 
York  and  other  great  American  cities.  Again,  there 
is  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  Line  over  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  which  will  tap  the  goldfields  of  British  Columbia 
and  secure  the  traffic  of  a  region  which  merely  requires 
capital  for  the  development  of  immense  mineral  re- 
sources. The  5  per  cent,  dividend  for  1897  is,  we 
believe,  assured,  but  for  1898  the  question  will  be  how 
much  more  than  5  per  cent,  the  line  will  show  and  pay. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the,  growing  interest  that 
Mexican  Railway  Stocks  have  aroused  during  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks.  That  the  price  of  silver  shows  a 
better  tendency,  and  that  the  trade  of  Mexico  is  pros- 
pering in  spite  of  inadequate  railway  resources,  are 
obvious  reasons  for  the  better  feeling  ;  but  a  far  more 
potent  factor  in  raising  the  position  of  Mexican  Rails 
in  the  Stock  Markets  has  been  a  belief  that  the  Mexican 
Government  are  likely  to  sanction  a  sliding  scale  of 
charges  calculated  to  meet  the  depreciation  in  the 
sterling  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar.  This  should  cer- 
tainly prove  a  great  boon,  and  may,  with  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  encourage  further  railway 
enterprise  in  Mexico. 

Argentine  stocks  have  formed  an  interesting  element 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  of  late.  The  English  investor 
has  been  steadily  absorbing  these  securities  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  powerful  finance  group  on  whose 
shoulders  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  market  during 
the  past  troublous  period  has  rested.  How  far  the 
public  are  well  advised  in  taking  up  Argentines  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  for  despite  the  undoubted  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  the  comparatively  moderate  price  at 
which  most  of  these  investments  stood  a  few  months 
back,  their  future  is  in  some  ways  as  uncertain  as  ever. 

When  Dr.  Pelligrini  brought  his  influence  to  bear  for 
the  resumption  of  the  full  payment  of  interest  on  the 


foreign  debt  a  year  before  the  date  stipulated  in  the 
Moratorium  agreement  between  Dr.  Romers  and 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  there  were  many  who  laughed  at 
the  decision,  and  few  who  thought  it  could  possibly  be 
carried  out.  That  Dr.  Pelligrini  himself  thought  the 
arrangement  a  sound  one  we  doubt.  His  sole  idea, 
like  that  of  most  Argentine  sensational  financiers,  was 
to  keep  the  price  of  bonds  up  in  London.  lint  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  shown  in 
less  than  a  year  that  his  scheme  is  quite  feasible. 

But  the  Argentina  Houses  of  Assembly  seem  to  be 
hopeless.  Dr.  Escalante,  the  Finance  Minister,  had 
prepared  a  budget.  The  Finance  Committee  of  both 
Houses  snatched  the  document  from  his  hand,  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  tore  it  to  pieces.  The  result 
is  that  they  have  pottered  hopelessly  since,  and  latest 
reports  point  to  the  likelihood  of  their  settling  the 
matter  by  declaring  the  1897  budget  valid  for  1898. 
The  whole  story  is  one  of  the  most  painful  revelations 
of  incompetency  even  in  the  history  of  the  Argentine 
Congress.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  corruption  and  neg- 
ligence are  as  marked  a  characteristic  as  ever  in  this 
South  American  Republic. 

The  British  Columbian  promoter  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  boom  in  the  coming  spring.  Several  new 
enterprises  in  connexion  with  that  country  are  in  the 
air,  and  among  the  latest  organized  is  the  Associated 
Goldmines  of  British  Columbia,  which  is  to  be  floated 
with  a  capital  of  half  a  million.  Those  interested  in 
the  scheme  say  that  they  have  been  quietly  picking  up 
properties  at  prices  very  much  less  than  the  market 
price  to-day.  This  sounds  promising,  and  we  only 
trust  that  when  the  prospectus  is  issued  early  in  the 
spring,  facts  will  confirm  these  boasts. 

The  meeting  of  the  North  Mount  Lyell  Copper  Com- 
pany on  Tuesday  last  was  decidedly  cheering  to  the 
shareholders.  The  chairman  gave  a  glowing  account 
of  the  future  of  the  property,  and  as  soon  as  the  Com- 
pany has  constructed  the  railway  from  the  mine  to 
Macquarie  Harbour,  for  which  it  has  already  secured  a 
concession  from  the  Tasmanian  Parliament,  big  profits 
should  be  obtained.  The  railway  is  not  only  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  North  Mount  Lyell  mine, 
but  it  will  serve  the  whole  of  the  Mount  Lyell  district, 
and  the  chairman  stated  that  its  value  alone  as  an  asset 
was  twice  as  great  as  the  total  capital  of  the  Company. 
As  for  the  value  of  the  mine  itself,  1,000,000  tons  of  ore 
are  said  to  be  in  sight,  carrying  30  per  cent,  of  copper, 
the  first  Mount  Lyell  carrying  not  more  than  4  per  cent, 
of  metal,  and  the  Rio  Tinto  only  3  percent.  The  North 
Mount  Lyell  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  most 
valuable  copper  mine  in  the  world,  and  its  shares  at 
their  present  price  exceedingly  cheap.  The  market  for 
copper  is  a  notably  expansive  one,  and  if  only  half  of 
the  anticipations  of  the  chairman  are  realised,  the  North 
Mount  Lyell  property  will  be  a  veritable  goldmine,  in- 
stead of  a  copper  mine,  to  its  shareholders.  It  is  hoped 
to  complete  the  railway  in  about  eighteen  months,  and 
the  financial  position  of  the  Company  is  a  strong  one. 
No  wonder  the  shareholders  went  away  from  the 
meeting  well  pleased  with  themselves  and  with  their 
directors. 

The  "Financial  News"  Special  Commissioner  has 
sent  a  long  description  of  the  present  position  of  the 
gold-mining  industry  in  Rhodesia.  The  Geelong  Mine, 
in  the  Gwanda  district,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, is,  he  states,  expected  to  start  crushing  in  June, 
and  sufficient  ore  has  already  been  exposed  to  feed  a 
20-stamp  battery  for  a  year.  It  is  proposed  to  work, 
ultimately,  a  40-stamp  mill,  and  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  is  already  at  the  mine,  or  on  the  road.  At 
first,  however,  only  20  stamps  will  be  run.  The  aver- 
age assay  value  across  the,  whole  of  the  reef,  which  is 
about  four  feet  six  inches  thick,  is  two  ounces  per  ton, 
but  it  is  said  that  an  extraordinarily  rich  vein  has  been 
struck,  assaying  many  ounces  to  the  ton.  It  is  not  yet 
known,  however,  how  far  this  vein  extends.  Working 
costs  will  of  course  be  high,  since  water  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles, 
and  the  only  fuel  available,  until  coal  can  be  obtained 
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at  a  reasonable  price  in  Rhodesia,  is  wood.  Never- 
theless, with  an  average  yield  of  only  one  and  a  half 
ounces  per  ton,  and  the  small  battery,  the  mine  should 
make  a  profit  of  ^8000  or  ^9000  per  month.  With 
the  full  battery,  dividends  of  80  or  100  per  cent,  should 
be  easily  earned.  For  those  who  like  a  gamble,  with 
the  prospect  of  big  winnings,  Geelong  shares  offer  great 
attractions. 

The  Mozambique  Company  does  not  make  much 
noise  in  the  South  African  Market,  but  the  steady 
progress  it  is  making  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  usually  receives.  For  many  months  past  the  price  of 
the  shares  has  remained  steadily  at  close  upon  £2,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Chartereds  fluctuate 
violently  above  and  below  £3,  this  fact  indicates  the 
confidence  with  which  the  undertaking  is  regarded  in 
the  City.  Investors  who  can  afford  to  lock  up  their 
money  for  two  or  three  years  will  be  almost  certain  to 
make  splendid  profits  by  investing  in  the  Mozambique 
Company,  for  its  prospects  are  by  no  means  so  prob- 
lematical as  are  those  of  Rhodesia.  It  is  true  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Mozambique  Company  depends  in 
some  small  degree  on  that  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  since  the  railway  from  Beira,  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  route  from  the  sea  to  Charterland,  runs 
through  the  former  Company's  territory,  and  if  the 
rumours  should  turn  out  to  be  well  founded,  that  at  last 
the  existence  of  payable  gold  mines  in  Rhodesia  is 
going  to  be  demonstrated,  the  railway  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Salisbury,  and  eventually  to  Buluwayo, 
when  there  will  be  direct  communication  between  Beira 
and  Capetown.  This  will  of  course  mean  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  Mozambique  Company's 
territory,  but  quite  apart  from  its  relations  with  Charter- 
land  the  Company  has  resources  of  its  own  which  fully 
warrant  the  expectations  its  friends  entertain  of  its 
future  prosperity. 

The  Mozambique  Company  controls  an  area  of  some 
60,000  square  miles  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  ex- 
tending to  the  west  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  territory,  and  possessing  on  the 
east  a  seaboard  of  300  miles  with  several  good 
harbours.  Within  this  area  it  owns  the  whole  of  the 
land,  mines,  and  produce,  and  under  its  Charter  from 
the  Portuguese  Government  it  exercises  complete  rights 
of  administration  and  taxation.  The  Charter  was 
granted  for  twenty-five  years  in  1891,  but  in  May  of 
last  year  the  term  was  extended  to  fifty  years,  and 
several  additional  and  important  privileges  were  con- 
ceded. There  is  no  doubt  that  gold  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  territory,  especially  in  the  Sofala  and 
Manica  districts.  As  the  country  is  developed  and 
communications  established,  these  auriferous  regions 
are  certain  to  contribute  largely  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Company,  for,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the 
sea,  the  gold  will  be  much  more  cheaply  won  than 
in  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Charterland.  Moreover,  it  is  known  that  there  are 
immense  deposits  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst 
the  natural  products  of  the  country,  such  as  rubber, 
gum,  and  ivory,  and  the  extensive  forests  of  teak  and 
other  valuable  timber,  are  not  less  important  re- 
sources. Quite  recently  in  the  "Field,"  Mr.  W.  F. 
Kirby,  the  well-known  sportsman,  spoke  of  it  as  per- 
haps the  best  place  in  the  world  for  a  big -game 
park,  such  as  it  has  been  proposed  to  established  in 
various  places. 

All  this  may  sound  a  little  like  the  commonplace  of 
the  geography  book,  but  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  it 
in  order  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
development  which  is  being  unsensationally  but  effec- 
tively carried  out  by  the  Mozambique  Company,  with 
the  result  that  its  revenue  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1894  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Company  was  £"45,500, 
in  1895  ^57,000,  and  in  1896  ,£89,000.  The  receipts 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1897  were  ^105,330,  so  that 
in  three  years  the  revenue  has  been  more  than  trebled. 
Already  in  1896  the  receipts  exceeded  the  administrative 
expenditure  by  more  than  ^22,000,  or  enough  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  total  issued  capital  of  the 
Company,  but  practically  the  whole  of  this  profit  was 


wisely  and  judiciously  expended  on  public  works  and 
improvements.  By  this  unostentatious  and  thorough 
policy  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  country  will  speedily  be  made  available  and  the 
fortunate  shareholders  of  the  Company  will  reap  their 
reward.  Beira,  which  was  founded  by  the  Company, 
is  in  the  way  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  for  now  that  the  rail- 
way is  completed  as  far  as  the  Rhodesian  frontier  and 
is  being  continued  into  the  Chartered  Company's  terri- 
tory, it  is  evident  that  it  will  become  the  principal  port 
of  communication  for  Rhodesia  and  other  important 
districts  of  Central  South  Africa.  The  steamers  of 
several  of  the  leading  South  African  lines  now  proceed 
to  Beira  direct  once  a  month,  and  at  this  one  port  alone 
the  Customs  receipts  in  1897  showed  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent,  over  those  of  1896.  Beira  has  developed 
enormously  of  late,  land  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
worth  a  few  shillings  now  changing  hands  at  £2  and 
£3  per  square  metre.  Active  steps  are  being  taken  to 
provide  efficient  harbour  works.  Finally  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  although  the  Company  is  a  Portuguese  one, 
there  are  committees  in  London  and  Paris,  consisting  of 
French  and  English  directors,  and  that  no  important 
steps  are  taken  without  first  consulting  them. 

NEW  ISSUES,  ETC. 

PERTH  LAND  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

The  Perth  (West  Australia)  Land  Corporation,  Limited, 
invites  subscriptions  for  80,000  shares,  out  of  a  total 
capital  of  ;£ioo,ooo  in  £1  shares.  The  Company  is 
formed  to  acquire  and  develop  landed  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth,  the  capital  of  Western  Australia. 
For  £50,000  the  Company  is  to  purchase  a  plot  of  land 
553  acres  in  extent,  possessing  an  extensive  frontage  to 
the  Swan  River,  and  having  the  further  advantage  of 
being  on  the  direct  route  from  Perth  to  Freemantle.  Since 
the  Colony  has  decided  to  make  Freemantle  its  principal 
port,  and  is  now  carrying  out  extensive  harbour  works, 
the  value  of  the  land  secured  seems  likely  to  increase, 
as  it  will  form  a  good  site  for  suburban  residences. 
As  working  capital  for  the  development  of  the  pro- 
perty the  sum  of  £"50,000  has  been  reserved.  The 
estate  is  to  be  laid  out  for  building  purposes,  and  a  site 
has  been  set  aside  for  a  first-class  hotel  on  the  property. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Company 'will  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  but  West 
Australia  is  progressing  so  fast,  and  land- values 
in  a  rising  colony  have  a  way  of  rising  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  Company's  prospects  seem  distinctly 
good.  The  vendors  guarantee  5  per  cent,  interest  for 
the  first  year  on  the  amount  subscribed.  The  list  opens 
on  Monday  and  closes  before  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

SELF-ACTING  TYRE  PUMP. 

The  Self-Acting  Pneumatic  Tyre  Pump  Syndicate, 
Limited,  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in 
£"i  shares,  to  acquire  the  patent  rights  for  a  self-acting 
air-pump  for  pneumatic  tyres,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
wheel  of  the  cycle,  and  is  said  to  inflate  the  tyre  by  the 
weight  of  the  rider's  body  and  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  The  working  capital  of  the  Syndicate  is  £^6500, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  .£13,500  is  being  paid 
for  the  patent.  Whether  this  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  or 
shares  is  not  stated  in  the  prospectus,  but  no  doubt 
much  will  depend  on  how  the  public  take  to  the  scheme. 
As  this  is  a  parent  syndicate,  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
develop  the  enterprise  on  a  big  scale.  We  shall  await 
future  events  with  interest.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  success  of  the  new  invention 
is  prospective  to  a  degree. 

WEBB  AND  ELLEN,  LIMITED. 

How  much  has  the  "goodwill"  of  the  businesses  of 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Ellen  been  valued  at  ?  A  company 
has  been  formed  to  amalgamate  and  carry  on  these  two 
provision  businesses  in  Woolwich  and  Plumstead,  and, 
by  a  curious  arrangement  of  facts  and  figures  in  the 
prospectus,  the  directors  have  avoided  revealing  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  goodwill.  The  manner  in  which 
this  object  has  been  attained  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is 
simple.  First  of  all  the  attention  of  the  prospective 
investor  is  casually  drawn  to  the  sales  for  the  past 
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three  years,  which  are  said  to  have  been  increasing. 
Then  a  certificate  is  published  showing-  what  have  been 
the  average  combined  annual  sales  of  late  ;  then  the 
average  nett  profit  of  ^5550  is  mentioned,  and  the  cer- 
tificate winds  up  by  saying  that  the  average  sales  for 
the  last  eight  months  of  1897  show  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  three  previous  years.    By  this  curious 
placing  of  the  nett  profit  between  the  average  sales  and 
the  statement  that  the  sales  are  increasing,  the  reader 
may  be  led  into  the  belief  that  the  net  profit  is  certified 
as  increasing.    But  let  there  be  no  mistake  on  that 
point.     There  is  not  a  sign  of  proof  that  the  nett 
profits  have  been  increasing,  and  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  if  the  directors  had  thrown  some 
light   on   this   subject  before   appealing   for  capital. 
But  there  is  another  point  about  which  readers  of  this 
cleverly  arranged  prospectus  should  fix  their  attention. 
The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  the  amount  of  the 
valuation    of    Messrs.    Edridge    &    Jackson,  viz., 
^45,268  7-r.    (The  inclusion  of  the  odd  shillings  is  one 
of  those  absurdities  sometimes  inserted  for  effect).  This 
looks  moderate  enough  until  we  examine  the  valuation 
report  referred  to  and  find  that  the  goodwill  is  jumbled 
up  with  other  assets  in  the  most  haphazard  style.  For 
aught  we  can  tell  nine-tenths  of  the  purchase  considera- 
tion may  represent  goodwill.    With  all  its  glaring  show 
of  accountants'  certificates  and  valuation  report  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  from  this  prospectus  whether  the 
assets  of  the  Company  are  valued  at  £10  or  ^"10,000, 
whether  the  net  profits  have  been  increasing   or  the 
reverse,  and  how  much  the  vendors  are  swallowing  for 
"goodwill."    As  for  the  statement  that  "none  of  the 
shares  have  been  or  will  be  underwritten,"  we  do  not 
attach  any  importance  to  it.    The  question  is  whether 
the  promoters  tried  to  get  them  underwritten.    It  is 
well  to  add  that  most  of  the  purchase  price  is  payable  in 
cash-    The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^100, 000, ^divided 
into  40,000  6  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares 
of  £1  each,  and  60,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each. 
All  the  preference  and  20,000  of  the  ordinary  shares  are 
now  offered  to  the  public.     Three  of  the  directors,. 
Messrs.  John  Layton,  Charles  Edward  Ayshford,  and 
John  Edward  Layton,  are   directors   of  the  United 
Kingdom  Tea  Company,   Limited.     An  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  which  their  new  Company  will  sell 
the  teas  of  their  old  Company. 

CENTRAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

The  Central  Supply  Company  is  a  speculation.  Some 
thirty  comparatively  unknown  butchers'  and  provision 
businesses  are  to  be  acquired,  and  these  are  for  the 
most  part  situate  in  the  poorer  suburbs  of  London. 
What  profit  these  shops  have  shown  in  past  times  must 
be  to  a  great  extent  due  to  individual  enterprise,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  they  will  work  as  satisfactorily 
under  central  control.  Of  course  by  the  new  system 
economy  can  be  effected,  but  at  the  same  time  investors 
must  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  rival  enter- 
prises of  a  similar  character  already  in  the  field.  The 
thirty  businesses  included  are  said  to  have  produced, 
during  a.  period  of  three  years,  an  aggregate  average 
annual  net  profit  of  over  ^17,000.  It  is  impossible  to 
place  much  reliance  on  this  statement,  for  the  reason 
that  no  details  .are  given  as  to  how  this  result  is 
arrived  at.  The  accounts  of  thirty  small  businesses, 
taken  for  three  years,  and  jumbled  together  to  produce 
an  average,  is  an  unsatisfactory  certificate  to  any 
ordinary  man  of  business.  The  purchase  price  ha^s 
been  fixed  at  ,£90,000,  payable  partly  in  cash  and  partly 
in  fully-paid  shares.  The  capital  of  the  Central  Supply 
Company  is  ^200,000,  divided  into  100,000  6  per  cent, 
cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1  each,  and  100,000 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  The  present  issue  consists 
of  65,000  preference  and  50,000  ordinary  shares. 

WANSBOROUGH  PAPER  COMPANY. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Wansborough  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  full  and  detailed 
information  on  all  points  that  concern  the  prospective 
investor.  The  share  capital  of  Ibe  Company  is  £100, 000, 
divided  into  10,000  five  and  a  half  cumulative  preference 
shares  of  £5  each,  and  10,000  ordinary  shares  of  ^5 
each.  In  addition,  there  is  issued  £55,000  in  4^  per 
cent,  debenture  stock.    It  is  not  proposed  to  call  up 


more  than  £3   17s.  6d.   per  share  on   the  ordinary 
shares. 

The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  acquire  the  paper 
manufacturing  and  paper-bag  manufacturing  business  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Wansborough  and  partners  at  Watchet  and 
Cheddar.  The  profits  for  1896  were  £8124.  The  assets 
to  be  acquired  apart  from  goodwill  have  been  valued  at 
£108,043.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
£135,000. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Central  Supply  (B.  H.  W.,  Streatham).— No. 
Great  Eastern  (Cavalry,  Lancaster  Gate). — We  advise  you 
to  wait  before  purchasing  any  more. 

Associated  of  Western  Australia  (H.  J.  B.,  Chelten- 
ham).— Information  regarding  this  Company  is  always  pub- 
lished in  the  financial  daily  papers. 

Army  and  Navy  Stores  (Spinster,  Belgravc  Road). — We 
do  not  advise  you  to  sell. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ENGLISH  BLACK  MONKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  January,  1898. 

Sir, — In  thanking  you  for  your  kind  notice  of  my 
book,  may  I  ask  to  reply  to  two  points  upon  which  my 
accuracy  has  been  called  into  question  ? 

1.  "A  work  professing  accuracy,"  says  the  reviewer, 
should  not  contain  such  sentences  as,  '  But  Cromwell 
turned  out  later  such  an  adept  in  the  receipt  of  bribes 
that  it  is  most  likely  he  proved  his-  powers  on  this 
occasion.'"    I  think  this  is  a  fair  generalisation  on  the 
following  grounds.     Mr.  Brewer  says:  "  Of  Cromwell 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  even  at  this  early  period  of  his 
career,  his  accessibility  to  bribes  and  presents  in  the 
disposal  of  monastic  leases  was  notorious  "  ("  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,"  ii.  p.  270).    And  again,  "  Loud  outcries 
reached  the  King's  ears  of  the  exactions  and  pecula- 
tions of  Wolsey's  officers,  in  which  the  name  of  Crom- 
well was  most  frequently  repeated,  and  more  than  once 
the  King  had  to  express  his  grave  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  soon  after  was  destined  to  occupy 
the  highest  place  in  his  favour"  (ibid.  p.  394).    As  a 
matter  of  fact  Cromwell  did  prove  his  powers,  and 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  his  (shall  we  put  it 
prettily  ?)  accessibility  to  pecuniary  inducements.  Dom 
Gasquet,  in  his  "  Henry  VI II.  and  the  English  Monas- 
teries "  produces  so  much  evidence  from  the  original 
accounts  that  there  is   no  possible  question  on  the 
matter.    Just  one  example.    Layton  and  Legh,  when 
on  their  visitation,  wrote  to  Cromwell  about  a  certain 
monk  of  Fountains,  Marmaduke  by  name,  "  a  wealthy 
fellow,  who  wili give  vote  six  hundred  marks  to  make  him 
abbot."    They  knew  their  man.    Marmaduke  was  duly 
named  abbot,  and  writes  his  thanks  to  Cromwell  (Gas- 
quet, i.  337).    I  think,  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  my 
statement  will  stand,  though  it  is  not  put  quite  strongly 
enough. 

2.  "  'The  visitors,  as  is  clear  from  their  own  letters, 
were  determined  that  scandals  should  be  found,  and 
thej'  scrupled  not  by  threats  to  extort  ....  or  to 
invent  so-called  confessions  ;  nay,  even  themselves  to 
tempt  to  sin  the  helpless  women  in  their  power '  (p. 
149).  We  are  aware  that  the  charge  is  a  common- 
place of  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  the  Reformation, 
but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  work  on  the  subject." 

First  as  to  their  determination  to  find  scandals. 
Layton  writes  to  Cromwell  from  York  :  "This  day  we 
begin  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  whereat  we  suppose  to  find 
much  evil  disposition,  both  in  the  Abbot  and  the  Con- 
vent, whereof,  God  willing,  I  shall  certify  you  in  my 
next  letter."  This  tone  of  mind,  the  rapidity  of  the 
visitation  rendering  it  absolutely  futile  for  any  real  in- 
vestigation, the  nature  of  'the  comperta,  are  grounds  for 
claiming  that  the  statement  in  my  book  is  accurate. 
Dom  Gasquet,  who  has  made  the  subject  his  own,  says  : 
"As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  such  confessions  or 
self-accusations  are  in  existence  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  record  of  any  such  self-accusation  subscribed 
by  the  names  of  the  offenders.  Moreover,  the  letters  of 
the  visitors  and  their  compertas  prove  incontestably  that 
they  did  not  base  the  charges  they  so  freely  made  upon 
any  such  confessions"  (i.,  pp.  347-8).    Therefore  they 
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were  either  invented  or  extorted.  Those  who  resisted 
were  accused  of  having  entered  into  conspiracy. 

As  regards  the  behaviour  to  the  helpless  women  we 
will  pass  over  what  Sanders  says  in  his  "Anglican 
Schism"  (English  edition,  p.  129),  and  what  Ortiz, 
writing  at  the  time,  reports.  We  will  take  a  non- 
catholic  writer,  Mr.  Blunt:  "The  tone  of  Layton's 
letters  to  Cromwell  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  one 
fear  that  some  nuns  were  thus  wickedly  seduced  and 
others  not  less  wickedly  accused  falsely  "  ("The  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church  of  England,"  vol.  i.,  p.  316). 
It  certainly  was  not  unlikely  of  Dr.  London,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Windsor.  Of  him  it  is  written:  "He  was 
afterwards  put  to  open  penance  with  two  smocks  on  his 
shoulders  for  Mrs.  Thykked  and  Mrs.  Jennynges,  the 
mother  and  the  daughter,"  &c.  ("Narratives  of  the 
Reformation,"  Camden  Soc,  p.  35).  Cranmer,  himself, 
calls  him  "  a  stout  and  filthy  prebendary  of  Windsor;" 
and  Mr.  Blunt  sums  up  the  situation  thus:  "  Such  a 
man,  a  dean  twice  detected  in  immorality  and  put  to 
open  penance  for  it,  and  afterwards  convicted  of 
perjury,  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  credible  witneees 
are  made"  (ibid,  i.,  p.  358). 

I  think  the  above  points  will  show  that  "in  a  work 
professing  accuracy"  accuracy  is  to  be  found,  and  that 
the  reviewer  has  not  been  alive  to  the  results  of  modern 
research  by  non-catholics,  not  to  speak  of  ancient 
historical  writers. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Ethelred  L.  Taunton. 

[Mr.  Taunton  should  not  import  the  methods  or 
courtesies  of  religious  polemic  into  a  question  of 
history.  Whether  Thomas  Cromwell  took  bribes  at  this 
period  or  no  is  a  question  admitting  of  proof,  and 
Brewer's  opinion,  though  quoted  by  every  writer  since, 
is  not  proof.  In  a  period  when  every  one  from  Pope  to 
parish  constable  took  "  presents"  the  proof  should  not 
be  difficult  to  obtain.  Till  then  Mr.  ^Taunton  is  not 
entitled  to  assume  earlier  conduct  from  later  mis- 
demeanours. 

As  regards  Mr.  Taunton  repeating  the  charge  against 
the  visitors  of  soliciting  the  nuns,  Dom  Gasquet, 
who  knows  the  documents,  says  of  Dr.  London 
"London's  subsequent  history  makes  it  seem  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of 
exceptional  opportunities  for  entrapping  the  nuns  in  so 
diabolical  a  manner,"  but.  he  gives  no  hint  either  of 
' '  exceptional  opportunities  "  or  of  one  recorded  case.  The 
nearest  approach  to  specific  charges  of  the  sort  is  the 
repetition  of  a  story  from  Walter  Mapes.  So  far  from 
writing  at  the  time  Sanders  is  half  a  century  later, 
Fuller,  the  chief  authority,  later  still.  Burnet,  who 
gives  the  charge  against  London,  is  later  still.  But, 
again,  these  charges  may  be  true — anything  may  be 
true  in  an  age  when  a  man  convicted  of  unnatural 
offences  is  subsequently  made  tutor  to  "  a  Daughter  of 
England."  Only  charges  should  not  be  made  "in  a 
work  professing  accuracy  "  unless  they  can  be  proved. 
— The  Reviewer.] 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  SPRIGGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
18  January,  1898. 

Sir,— It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read  your 
comments  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Wallace  Spriggs,  of 
Forest  Gate,  who  was  recently  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham,  at  the  Assizes,  to  five  years'  penal  servitude 
for  assaulting  a  lady  cyclist  near  Rhyl,  in  North  Wales. 

The  fullest  report  of  the  case  that  I  have  seen  is  given 
in  the  "  Liverpool  Post,"  and  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  some  points  of  special  interest. 
They  are  : — (1)  The  prisoner  was  eighteen  years  old. 
The  girl  was  not  seriously  injured  ;  sentence,  a  severe 
one  of  five  years'  penal  servitude.  (2)  Mr.  Spriggs 
senior's  letter  to  the  magistrates  was  not  evidence,  and 
the  judge  had  no  right  to  refer  to  it  at  all  ;  nor,  even  if 
he  wrote  to  the  magistrates  what  was  not  true,  did  that 
afford  any  reason  for  discrediting  the  testimony  of  his 
wife  and  daughters — merely  because  they  were  well 
dressed.  (3)  Whatever  reason  he  had  for  pointing  out 
reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  alibi  before  the 
jury  had  decided,  what  possible  excuse  is  there  for 


charging  respectable  (and  innocent)  persons  with  per- 
jury in  passing  sentence  ?  (4)  He  said  this  alibi  made 
matters  worse  for  the  prisoner — meaning  I  presume  that 
it  led  him  to  impose  a  heavier  sentence.  Why  ? 
Surely  if  his  relatives  did  perjure  themselves,  the 
prisoner  was  not  accountable  for  it  ;  or  if  he  was — if 
he  induced  them  to  commit  it — that  was  a  distinct 
offence  for  which  he  should  have  been  tried  and  sentenced 
separately.  (5)  Apparently  the  Crown  could  not  find 
out  where  the  prisoner  was  staying  at  Rhyl.  Surely 
with  unlimited  funds  at  its  disposal  this  was  a  reason 
for  thinking  that  he  was  not  staying  there  ;  but  the 
judge,  who  speculates  (without  evidence)  on  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  prisoner's  father,  says 
nothing  about  facts  which  the  Crown  with  all  its  funds 
had  failed  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Spriggs,  it  appears,  has  been  only  liberated  on  a 
licence,  but  excused  from  reporting  himself  as  persons 
released  on  a  license  usually  are.  This  is  a  wretched 
half-measure  at  best.  There  ought  to  be  a  free  pardon 
with  compensation,  but  I  suppose  the  Home  Secretary 
wanted  to  let  the  Judge  down  easy. 

The  case  affords  a  good  argument  against  the  latest 
flogging  move  on  the  part  of  our  great  unpaid.  If 
these  persons  had  their  way,  Mr.  Spriggs  (as  well  as 
Potter  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  two  almost  forgotten 
cases)  would  have  been  flogged,  to  say  nothing  of 
Colonel  Valentine  Baker. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Collinson. 

LORD  IVEAGH  AND  LORD  ARDILAUN'S 
ANCESTRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  should  have  thought  that  after  my  recent 
article  on  the  forbears  and  the  reputed  forbears  of  Lords 
Iveagh  and  Ardilaun,  no  paper  of  repute  would  have 
given  further  currency  to  the  absurdities  which  these 
peers  put  forward  as  to  their  ancestry.  And  yet  the 
same  old  "yarn"  in  all  its  shoddy  glory  appears  in  full 
detail  in  the  "World"  of  the  12th  inst.  The  Guinnesses 
are  not  descended  from  the  old  Magenis  family,  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  their  ridiculous  pretensions  were 
dropped. — Yours,  &c,  X. 

MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  to  thank  "  M.  H."  for  referring  me  to 
the  Statute  relating  to  flogging  in  the  Army.  The  case 
of  Major  B.  occurred  before  the  Statute  came  into  force, 
but  "  M.  H."  seems  to  establish  the  illegality  of  some 
of  the  sentences  referred  to  in  your  columns.  What 
remedy  has  a  soldier  or  sailor  against  such  illegality  ? 
It  seems  at  all  events  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  legal 
assessor.  Does  "  M.  H.'s  "  defence  extend  to  the  Navy 
as  well  as  to  the  Army  ?  We  have  had  other  cor- 
respondents in  your  columns  admitting  the  floggings 
and  defending  them. — Truly  yours,      A  Barrister. 

HOME  OFFICE  JUSTICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  learn  that  Mr.  Spriggs,  who  was  lately 
sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for  an  assault 
on  a  lady  bicyclist,  has  been  released  on  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  but  exempted  from  the  usual  condition  of  re- 
porting to  the  police.  Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest 
a  possible  state  of  facts  which  would  justify  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  him  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
alibi  sworn  to  at  the  trial  has  proved  to  be  true. 
Surely  the  Home  Secretary  cannot  have  decided  "This 
man  is  innocent,  therefore  let  him  have  a  ticket-of- 
leave."  The  conviction  is,  in  fact,  upheld;  therefore,  I 
presume,  the  Home  Secretary  regards  it  as  justified  by 
the  evidence.  Why,  then,  is  the  man  liberated  on  a 
ticket-of-leave  subject  to  less  onerous  conditions  than 
usual?  If  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  wishes  to  satisfy  the 
public  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  Home  Office  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  an  appellate  tribunal,  I  do  not 
think  he  could  have  adopted  a  more  convincing  mode  of 
doing  so. — Truly  yours,  Reformer. 

[We  again  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from 
publishing  a  large  number  of  interesting  letters. — 
Editor  S.  R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

TOURGENEFF'S  LETTERS. 

"Tourgeneff  and  his  French  Circle."    Translated  by 
Ethel  M.  Arnold.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unvvin. 

A  GAINST  the  form  in  which  this  volume  has  been 
■f*-  presented  to  the  English  public  we  shall  have 
several  objections  to  bring.  For  the  moment  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is,  perhaps,  to  the  ordinary 
reader  the  least  essential,  namely,  the  absence  of  any 
intimation  whatever  of  the  source  of  the  letters.  For 
all  that  we  are  told,  this  might  be  the  earliest  instal- 
ment of  the  correspondence  of  Tourgeneff  hitherto 
given  to  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volume  is, 
so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  a  close  rendering  of  the 
letters  contributed  during  1896-7  to  the  pages  of 
"  Cosmopolis  "  by  the  painstaking  and  erudite  M.  E. 
Halperine-Kaminsky.  But  this  was  only  a  gleaning 
after  the  weightier  and  fuller  correspondence  issued  in 
1886,  under  the  title  of  "Premier  Recueil  de  Lettres 
d'lvan  Tourgeneff,"  a  collection  which  opened  with 
almost  boyish  letters  from  1840,  and  proceeded  to  the 
great  man's  death  in  1883. 

If  it  was  thought  desirable  to  publish  this  aftermath 
of  letters,  painfully  collected  by  the  piety  of  M.  Hal- 
perine-Kaminsky, it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  the 
English  translator,  who  does  not  scruple  to  apologise 
for  the  poverty  of  what  she  translates,  to  explain  the 
reason  of  that  want  of  richness.  She  should  have 
stated  that  those  to  whom  Tourgeneff  wrote — usually 
curiously  enough,  in  French — with  most  freedom  and 
fulness  were  not  French,  but  Russians.  To  no  one  in 
France,  not  even  to  Flaubert,  did  Tourgeneff  express 
his  opinions  on  men  and  books  so  openly  or  at  so  much 
length  as  he  did  to  his  great  master  and  friend,  the 
critic  Bielinsky,  to  lie  beside  whose  ashes  was  the 
object  of  Tourgeneff's  direction  that  his  dead  body 
should  be  carried  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
poet  Nekrassof,  who  was  more  exactly  his  contem- 
porary, was  another  of  his  intimate  correspondents ; 
another  was  Annenkof,  who  had  shared  some  of  Tour- 
geneff's Parisian  experiences,  and  who  survived  him. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  letters  of 
1886  are  those  addressed  to  Stafsulevitz,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Messager  d'Europe,"  for  whom,  at  Tourgeneff's 
recommendation,  M.  Zola  wrote  during  so  many  months 
the  letters  which  revolutionised  European  opinion  of 
the  naturalistic  controversy.  Of  a  knowledge  of  all 
this,  however  slight,  Miss  Arnold's  preface  betrays  not 
a  single  trace. 

Yet  to  judge  Tourgeneff  as  a  letter-writer  by  the 
rags  and  tatters  which  the  industry  of  M.  Halperine- 
Kaminsky  has  swept  together,  is  a  grave  injustice. 
In  the  volume  of  1886,  which  progresses  slowly  over  a 
period  of  forty-three  years,  we  can  trace  every  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  great  novelist's  character.  There 
all  the  landmarks  have  been  already  given.  The  fact 
that  he  was  imprisoned  at  Moscow,  and  then  banished 
to  his  mother's  estates,  in  1852,  for  having  published  an 
article  on  the  death  of  Gogol,  is  treated  here  as  if  this 
was  a  momentous  discovery.  But  readers  of  the 
M  Premier  Recueil  "  have  known  all  about  it  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Arnold, 
before  she  rushed  into  print  about  Tourgeneff,  did  not 
make  herself  acquainted  with  the  main  existing 
documents  on  the  subjects.  Tourgeneff — rest  his  soul  ! 
— said  some  rather  rude  things  about  literary  ladies. 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  the  latest  of  his  English 
annotators  ? 

He  would  have  been  at  least  amazed  to  find  that  a 
lady  who  undertook  to  edit  his  correspondence  had 
never  heard  of  Sacher-Masoch  !  The  great  Galician 
novelist,  whose  fame  and  vogue  in  the  whole  east  of 
Europe  are  unbounded,  and  who  has  been  called  "the 
Austrian  Tourgeneff,"  appears  in  her  pages  as  "a 
certain  M.  Sacher-Mazoch  "  (sic)  !  This  is  like  talking 
of  "a  certain  Mrs.  Olifant  "  or  "a  certain  M.  Dodet." 
The  little  naughty  adjective  betrays  Miss  Arnold  as  per- 
fectly at  sea,  floating  in  her  subject  on  a  raft  of  pre- 
sumptuous conjecture.  We  have  accidentally  referred 
to  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  that  writer 
that  Miss  Arnold  is  most  conspicuously  at  fault.  She 
thinks  that  the  calumnies  which  electrified  the  literary 


world  in  1887,  and  gave  Daudet  such  distress,  were  of 
no  importance.  Her  language  is  so  extraordinary  that 
we  must  quote  it : — 

"As  to  his  intercourse  with  M.  Daudet  .  .  .  .  M. 
Halperine-Kaminsky  has  much  to  say  which  was  doubt- 
less prompted  by  the  generous  desire  to  clear  the 
memory  of  a  great  compatriot  from  the  odious  suspicion 
of  disloyalty.  But,  while  paying  every  deference  to  the 
motives  which  actuated  him,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
he  has  made  somewhat  too  much  of  an  episode  which 
belongs  essentially  to  the  category  of  things  best  for- 
gotten. An  anonymous  author,  moved  evidently  by 
some  personal  grudge  against  Tourgeneff,  published 
after  his  death  a  volume  of  so-called  '  Recollections,' 
in  which  the  dead  Russian  is  made  to  say  a  number  of 
ill-natured  things,  &c." 

This  is  simply  prodigious  !  So  far  as  we  can  follow 
Miss  Arnold,  she  is  here  doing  no  more  nor  less  than  re- 
producing M.  Halperine-Kaminsky's  allusive  remarks 
made  in  the  pages  she  has  to  translate,  without  any  in- 
dependent knowledge  of  the  books  and  events  of  which 
he  speaks.  It  is,  apparently,  on  that  ground  and  no 
other,  that  she  permits  herself  to  chide,  so  patronisingly, 
the  man  of  all  others  who  knows  the  history  of 
Tourgeneff  most  accurately.  It  would  be  idle  to  ask 
what  acquaintance  Miss  Arnold  possesses  of  the 
"Souvenirs"  of  Isaac  Pavlovsky,  or  what  of  their  effect 
upon  the  career  of  Daudet.  We  wonder  whether  she 
knows  in  what  portion  of  what  volume  that  novelist 
wrote, — 

"  Mon  Dieu,  que  la  vie  est  done  singuliere,  et  qu'il 
est  joli  ce  mot  de  la  langue  grecque  :  '  Eironeia  !  '  " 

Yet  these  words  have  passed  under  her  notice,  for 
M.  Halperine-Kaminsky  quotes  them,  and  this  is  how 
Miss  Arnold  translates  them, — 

"  Heavens  !  What  a  singular  thing  life  is,  and  how 
true  is  that  charming  Greek  word  Erpovaa  ! " 

Qu'il  est  joli  ce  mot  Erpoveia  !    Is  it  Russian  ? 

A  young  lady,  however,  may  know  no  Greek,  and 
may  not  have  followed  the  history  of  recent  European 
literature,  and  yet  be  able  to  translate  from  the  French. 
This  is  the  case  with  Miss  Ethel  Arnold,  whose  version 
of  Tourgeneff's  flowing  letters  is  easy,  colloquial,  and 
in  the  main  accurate  ;  but  one  thing  she  cannot  do,  she 
cannot  correct  her  proofs.  We  hardly  remember  ever 
glancing  at  a  book  that  swarmed  with  more  misprints 
than  do  some  parts  of  this.  "Georges"  Sand,  instead 
of  "  George,"  occurs  too  persistently  to  be  a  mere  press 
error.  "  La  Tentation  de  Sainte  Antoine  "  would  have 
sent  Flaubert  into  roars  of  Titanic  laughter.  But 
Miss  Arnold  speaks  of  "  leur  futcher;"  what  is  a 
"futcher?"  This  beats  us.  In  some  places  there  are 
perfect  constellations  of  misprints.  On  page  39,  within 
the  space  of  five  lines,  we  find  "  Fladel "  (for  Cladel), 
"Mendes"(for  Mendes),  "  Bergeras  "  (for  Bergerat), 
"  Seard  "  (for  Ceard),  and  "Toulouse"  (for  Toudouse), 
all  names  of  well-known  contemporary  writers.  We 
turn  the  leaf,  and  in  a  single  note  we  find  five  more 
blunders,  "  aubrege "  (for  anberge),  "  Autchar  "  (for 
Antchar),  "  journees  "  (for  journees),  "  terrailleur  "  (for 
ferrailleur),  and  "Marnier"  (for  "  Marmier ").  It  is 
extraordinary  how  these  horrors  exasperate  the  eye. 

Misprints  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  fault  of 
the  author,  although  a  multitude  of  those  which  occur 
here  should  have  escaped  no  reader  in  the  printing- 
office.  But  for  the  manufacture  of  the  book  the  pub- 
lisher is  responsible.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  a  volume  sent  out  in  so  rudimentary  a  form 
as  this  is.  There  is  no  table  of  contents  and  no  index, 
so  that  the  reader  has  no  guide  for  reference  whatsoever. 
Moreover,  in  the  body  of  the  text  it  has  been  forgotten 
to  state  to  whom  each  individual  letter  is  addressed, 
nor  is  this  difficulty  obviated  by  any  direction  at  the 
top  of  the  pages,  where  nothing  is  found  but  the  in- 
cessantly repeated  words,  "Tourgeneff  and  his  French 
Circle."  Worst  of  all,  the  entire  material  is  printed 
straight  on,  like  the  information  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper.  For  example,  the  Letters  begin  with  those 
addressed  to  Madame  Viardot.  These  end  on  page  35, 
and  are  followed  by  those  to  Gustave  Flaubert.  But, 
instead  of  beginning  a  new  chapter,  divided  from  the 
former  by  a  bastard  title,  the  Flaubert  Letters  are 
printed  straight  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  Viardot 
page.   The  book,  in  consequence  of  all  these  omissions, 
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is  a  trackless  wilderness.  We  have  often  commended 
Mr.  Fisher  Unvvin  for  the  care  and  good  taste  with 
which  his  publications  are  manufactured.  This  speci- 
men must  have  slipped  through  his  fingers  unobserved. 
If  he  values  his  credit,  he  will  recall  it  from  publicity, 
and  issue  it  revised  and  reset. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  AGITATOR. 

"Joseph  Arch  :  the  Story  of  his  Life  told  by  Himself." 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
London  :  Hutchinson. 

WE  are  grateful  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick  for 
confining  her  duty  as  editor  of  this  book  to  the 
writing  of  a  preface.    "I  have  judged  it  best  that  he 
should  speak  for  himself,  and  express  his  opinions  quite 
frankly  in  his  own  way,"  she  says  ;  and  the  result  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  autobiographies  we  have 
read  for  many  a  long  day.    The  only  previous  occasion 
upon  which  Mr.  Arch  has  used  the  pen  with  an  eye  to 
publication  was  in  1893.    In  February  of  that  year,  he 
tells  us,  "an  article  of  mine  appeared  in  the  'New 
Review.'    It  was  entitled  '  Lords  and  Labourers,'  and 
I  wrote  it  in  two  goes  of  six  hours  each."    There  you 
have  a  perfect  picture  of  the  M.P.  for  North-West 
Norfolk  at  his  unwonted  task  ;  and  can  realise  at  once 
how  disastrous  would  have  been  any  editorial  attempt 
to  give  grace  or  literary  form  to  this  story.    Mr.  Arch 
puts   it   forward   as   a  "  review  of  the  chief  events 
in    my    chequered    career,    during    the    greater  part 
of  which  I   figured  prominently  before  the  public;" 
but   it   is   more   and   better   than   that.     It   is  not 
merely  a  chronicle  of  events  ;   in  Whitman's  phrase, 
it  is  not  a  book  but  a  man,  and  the  self-revelation  is 
all  the  more  convincing  because  it  is  for  the  most  part 
so  delightfully  unconscious.    It  is  the  Dissenting  type 
of   agricultural   labourer — the    "  meetinger  " — become 
articulate  for  the  first  time.    We  have  known  him  in 
fiction  and  by  second-hand  description  often  enough, 
but  here  is  the  very  man  himself,  a  mighty  egotist,  self- 
opiniated,  delivering  ludicrous  judgments  on  men  and 
things  with  a  discursive  belief  in  himself  beyond  de- 
scription, mistaking  prejudice  for  thought,  and  possessed 
of  the  conventicle  habit  of  mind  and  speech  born  of  a 
long  course  of  lay  preaching  ;  but  having  upon  all  this 
the  impress  of  a  simple  honesty  that  compels  admira- 
tion.   The  influence  of  the  meeting-house  is  dominant. 
It  gives  him  a  continual  sense  of  being  engaged  in  a 
mission.     When    somebody    calls    him    Moses,  he 
promptly  replies  :    "I  have  been  called  the  modern 
Moses.    I  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  piety  nor  the  pathos 
of  that  ancient  patriarch,  but  when  he  delivered  the 
children  of  Israel  from  bondage  what  happened?"  and 
proceeds  to  accept  the  parallel  by  instancing  his  own 
leadership  of  the  labourers.    ' '  I  was  but  a  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  Lord's  hands,"  he  says.     "The  Almighty 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth  raised  me  up  to  do  this 
thing" — i.e.,  to  form  the  labourers'  union.    It  is  the 
same  with  the  smaller  details  of  his  work.    He  goes  to 
address  a  union  meeting,  and  "  when  I  stood  up  there 
with  all  these  brethren  gathered  together,  I  said  within 
myself,  '  Joseph  Arch,  you  have  not  lived  in  vain,  and 
of  a  surety  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  is  with  us  this  day.'  " 
Although  it  is  clear  that  he  regards  himself  as  anything 
but  "  a  humble  instrument,"  all  this  is  not  insincerity. 
It  is  simply  the  conventional  lay-preacher  method  of 
self-assertion.     When  he  is  in  the  thick  of  a  fight  he 
forgets  this  medium  of  expression,  and  gives  us  the 
assertion  directly.    "By  this  time  I  had  got  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  the  village.    The  bigwigs  found  out 
that  I  was  a  labouring  man  they  had  to  reckon  with  ; 
that  if  they  tried  to  tread  on  my  toes,  I  trod  back  with 
my  hob-nailed  boots  ;  that  I  had  a  voice  and  a  hand 
and  a  head  which  matched,  and  more  than  matched, 
theirs.    I  was  no  cracked  bell  ;  whenever  I  was  hit  I 
rang  true."    One  of  the  best  instances  of  this  egotism 
in  the  book  is  Arch's  description  of  his  wife.  "She 
was  a  good,  clean  wife  and  a  good  mother  ;  she  looked 
after  my  father  well  ;  she  was  always  attending  to  her 
home  and  her  family  ;  but  she  was  no  companion  to  me 
in   my  aspirations.    My   father   often   used   to  say, 
'Joe,  she  is  no  companion  for  you.'    She  taught  her 
children  how  to  work,  and  in  this  respect  she  taught 
them  well ;  but  she  could  not  train  them  for  better 


positions  in  life.  What  extra  education  they  had  I 
gave  them  myself ;  she  could  not.  She  meant  well, 
and  she  did  well,  as  far  as  she  was  able."  We  should 
dearly  like  to  have  had  Mrs.  Arch's  views  on  the 
subject.  But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  man 
to  regard  this  egotism,  which  is  his  dominant  cha- 
racteristic, as  a  merely  personal  thing.  It  is  a  far  more 
significant  matter  than  that  ;  for  it  is  in  the  main  a 
class  pride,  and  an  illuminating  comment  upon  the 
position  of  the  labourer  generally.  It  is  not  "  I,  Joseph 
Arch,"  so  much  as  "I,  an  agricultural  labourer,"  who 
have  done  this  and  this.  His  main  satisfaction  is  not 
in  treading  back  upon  the  toes  of  the  bigwigs,  but  in 
doing  it  "with  hobnail  boots."  The  sense  of  sub- 
servient generations  is  upon  him,  of  accepted  serfdom  ; 
and  to  be  talked  about,  to  be  a  public  man  and  exercise 
influence,  to  do  anything  beyond  the  routine  of  plough- 
ing, and  hedge-cutting,  and  drawing  meek  wages,  is  so 
extraordinary  a  departure  from  the  tradition  of  his  class 
that  he  must  needs  exult  over  it.  He  is  clearly  as 
amazed  at  himself  and  his  work  as  he  expects  his  readers 
to  be  ;  and  in  his  most  emphatic  declarations  of  sturdi- 
ness  and  independence,  you  catch  the  note  of  proud 
surprise  that  an  agricultural  labourer  should  be  talking 
in  any  such  fashion. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  a  personal  document,  with  the 
mood  and  condition  and  outlook  upon  life  of  a  hitherto 
voiceless  class  for  its  background,  that  the  book's  main 
interest  lies.  The  actual  facts  related  in  it  are  by  no 
means  so  important  as  some  of  its  critics  would  have  us 
believe.  Lady  Warwick,  in  her  preface,  regards  the 
labourers'  union  as  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  move- 
ments cf  modern  times,"  and  tells  us  that  it  "  revolu- 
tionised the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer." 
That  is  sheer  nonsense.  Take  her  own  test,  and 
"  compare  the  condition  of  the  labourer  before  the  union 
with  his  condition  to-day.  .  .  .  Bread  was  dear,  and 
wages  down  to  starvation-point  ;  the  labourers  were 
uneducated,  underfed,  underpaid  ;  their  cottages  were 
often  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  sleeping  and 
sanitary  arrangements  were  appalling."  Well,  what  is 
it  now  ?  Bread  is  cheaper,  and  there  are  free  schools  in 
every  parish  ;  but  the  union,  which  is  now  dead,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  that  about.  The  Educa- 
tion Act  was  passed  in  1870,  the  union  was  formed 
in  1872.  For  the  rest,  wages  are  as  low  as  they  were 
before  the  union.  At  present  they  afe  \os.  a  week  in  the 
Eastern  counties.  The  cottage  problem  is  more  ap- 
palling than  ever.  Where  is  the  revolution  ?  That 
wages  rose  while  the  union  was  in  existence  is  quite 
true,  but  neither  Mr.  Arch  nor  Lady  Warwick  notices 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  also  rose 
In  1874  the  annual  average  price  of  British  corn  was 
higher  than  in  any  year  but  one  (1847)  since  the  passing 
of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and  all  through  the 
seventies  it  was  above  the  par  value  fixed  by  that  Act, 
When  prices  began  to  fall,  wages  fell,  and  the  union 
went  to  pieces.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  union  secured 
for  the  labourer  a  larger  share  of  this  temporary  agri- 
cultural prosperity  than  he  would  have  got  without  it. 
That  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  Mr.  Arch  may  be 
justly  proud  ;  but  it  is  a  very  long  way  from  a  revo- 
lution in  the  condition  of  his  class.  What  the  labourer 
has  gained  is  political  power,  and  in  the  end  he  will 
come  into  his  heritage  by  means  of  it ;  but  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Mr.  Arch  and  the  union  have  not  passed 
without  result,  even  permanent  result ;  but  these  ex- 
aggerated claims  for  their  influence  only  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  fly  on  the  wheel  in  the  old  fable. 

The  minor  incidents  of  the  book,  especially  of  its 
earlier  portion,  will  no  doubt  be  taken  as  splendid  texts 
from  which  to  preach  the  short-sighted  Radicalism  that 
can  see  in  our  rural  problems  nothing  but  a  question  of 
parson  and  landlord  tyranny.  Undoubtedly  many  of 
them  do  tell  heavily  against  the  ruling  powers  of  our 
villages  ;  but  they  are  tales  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
no  impartial  observer  will  disagree  with  Lady  Warwick's 
assertion  that  the  reproach  has  now  been  largely  wiped 
away,  and  that  the  rural  clergy  and  landowners  are 
animated  by  a  far  more  neighbourly  good  feeling  to- 
wards their  labouring  fellow-parishioners  than  existed 
then.  That  cases  of  gross  abuse  of  power  still  exist  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny  ;  but  they  have  grown  steadily 
rarer,  and  the  man  who,  indulges  in  them  stands  conr 
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demned,  not  only  by  the  labourers  whose  lives  he 
makes  harder,  but  by  the  sentiment  of  his  own  class. 
Even  sixty  years  ago  the  particular  parson  whose 
conduct  gave  Arch  a  life-long  and  deep  hatred  of  the 
Church  was  undoubtedly  no  representative  of  his  class. 
"We  cannot  close  this  notice  better  than  by  quoting  our 
author's  opinion  of  his  Nonconformist  friends,  and  so 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  balancing  his  invective 
against  the  Establishment,  and  testifying  to  his  honesty 
.as  an  observer  of  facts,  in  that  he  does  not  flinch  from 
them  when  they  tell  against  his  own  side.  "  I  have 
had  conversations  with  a  great  number  of  Dissenting 
ministers,"  he  says,  "but  they  daren't  speak  their 
minds.  Let  a  Dissenting  minister  come  into  your  town, 
let  him  settle  down  in  one  of  your  chapels,  and  let  him 
dare  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  poor  man  who  is 
■down  in  the  ditch,  then  you  will  find  the  little  capitalist 
:and  deacon  down  upon  him  like  vultures." 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN. 

"The  Life  and  Times   of  Cardinal  Wiseman."  By 
Wilfrid  Ward.    London  :  Longmans. 

MR.  WILFRID  WARD  has  not  only  written  a  most 
admirable  biography,  but  he  has  contributed  a 
valuable  chapter  to  modern  ecclesiastical  history. 
His  vivid  and  fascinating  essay  on  "the  English 
Papists,"  tracing  the  history  of  Romanism  in  this 
•country  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  through  the 
dark  days  of  the  penal  laws  up  to  our  own  time,  is  not 
merely  a  record  which  future  students  must  have  at 
hand  for  necessary  reference,  but  one  of  the  brightest 
pieces  of  historical  writing  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
The  final  essay,  on  "The  Exclusive  Church  and  the 
Zeitgeist,"  seems  to  us,  who  do  not  accept  either  its 
assumptions  or  its  conclusions,  to  be  perhaps  the  ablest 
apology  yet  presented  for  one  at  least  of  those  character- 
istics of  the  Papal  Church  which  are  most  repugnant  to 
the  majority  of  Englishmen.  Indeed,  we  can  make  but 
one  criticism  upon  the  book  ;  it  is  very  long.  This  is, 
however,  an  attribute  of  most  modern  biographies, 
inevitable  when  they  deal  not  merely  with  the  life,  but 
-with  the  times,  of  their  subject  ;  and  even  here  Mr. 
"Ward's  book  compares  favourably  with,  for  instance, 
the  life  of  Pusey  by  Dr.  Liddon  and  his  collaborators. 
Lengthy  as  it  is,  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole 
twelve  hundred. 

It  was  right  that  Wiseman's  work  should  be  brought 
freshly  to  the  notice  of  men  of  the  present  day,  since  his 
personality  had  been  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  com- 
manding figure  of  his  successor.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  special  feature  of  Manning's  policy  which  was  looked 
upon  as  perhaps  his  astutest  and  ablest  stroke  was  in 
reality  inherited  from  Wiseman.  It  was  he  who  threw 
himself  into  the  social  and  general  interests  of  the 
English  people,  "  ready  to  take  his  place  in  all  works 
■of  importance  to  the  commonwealth,"  lecturing  on 
Shakespeare,  visiting  factories,  keen  on  the  Arctic 
■expedition  of  1851,  writing  a  valuable  memorandum  for 
the  Postmaster-General  on  the  institution  of  the  penny 
post,  and  so  forth.  Well  might  a  Roman  Catholic  layman 
of  note,  the  late  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillips  de  Lisle,  write  to 
assure  the  Cardinal  that  his  "  Eminence's  lectures  upon 
general  subjects  are  doing  ....  a  thousand  times 
more  than  all  the  controversy  in  the  world  to  win  the 
heart  of  old  England."  One  effect  of  this  wise  course 
was  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  separateness  and 
seclusion  which  had  long  parted  the  "Papists"  from 
their  fellow-Englishmen,  with  bad  results  on  both. 

Wiseman  was  far  more  of  a  scholar  than  Manning. 
His  linguistic  accomplishments  were  nothing  short  of 
extraordinary  :  he  could  speak,  as  Newman  testifies, 
with  readiness  and  point  in  half  a  dozen  modern  tongues 
without  being  detected  for  a  foreigner ;  he  was  an 
authority  on  ancient  Oriental  languages  and  literatures, 
an  expert  antiquarian,  a  practical  musician  and  a  sound 
musical  critic,  a  first-rate  judge  of  pictures,  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  complex  ceremonial  and  the  infinitely 
varied  liturgies  of  the  Church  was  minute  and  exact. 
Nor  did  this  variety  of  acquirement  involve  super- 
ficiality ;  neither  did  it  take  from  Wiseman,  as  the 
weight  of  scholarship  generally  seems  to  do,  the  power 
of  plain  speech  and  popular  argument.  No  more 
masterly  appeal  to  the  English  people  was  ever  penned 


than  that  with  which  Wiseman  fairly  stemmed  the  tide 
of  the  Papal  Aggression  disturbance,  and  absolutely, 
for  the  moment,  silenced  the  whole  shrieking  press. 
That  was  the  work  of  a  shrewd  and  practical  man  of 
affairs,  who  knew  exactly  what  to  say  and  how  to  say 
it.  Nothing  said  or  done  by  Manning  was  ever  so 
skilful  or  so  successful.  Wiseman  was  as  clever  a 
tactician  as  his  successor,  a  better  scholar,  and,  to  our 
thinking,  a  very  much  bigger  man — not  in  the  physical 
sense  alone. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  an  essay  by  Wise- 
man, on  St.  Augustine's  argument  against  the  Donatists, 
which  first  shook  Newman's  confidence  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  dealt  the  blow  from  which  he  never 
recovered  ;  there  was  a  dramatic  fitness  in  the  Oxford 
leader's  surrender  of  his  sword,  as  Mr.  Ward  puts  it, 
six  years  afterwards  at  Oscott,  to  the  author  of  that  fatal 
article  in  the  "  Dublin  Review."  Wiseman's  relations 
with  Newman  and  the  converts  were  always  pleasant 
and  intimate  :  indeed,  the  Cardinal  was  thought  by 
many  of  the  older  sort  among  his  own  co-religionists  to 
show  too  much  favour  to  the  neophytes,  who  were 
looked  upon  by  not  a  few  as  upstarts  and  intruders. 
Wiseman,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  for  the  conversion 
of  England  to  be  brought  about  mainly  by  their  means. 
Long  before  his  own  last  illness  he  had  fixed  upon 
Manning  as  his  desired  successor  ;  he  made  W.  G.  Ward 
professor  of  theology  at  St.  Edmund's  College,  though 
in  Roman  eyes  he  was  a  layman  ;  it  was  largely  through 
Wiseman's  influence  that  Newman  was  made  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  ;  Faber  and  Oakeley  were 
among  his  special  friends  ;  and  Mgr.  Talbot,  another 
convert,  became  at  Wiseman's  instance,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Pope.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  older 
school  of  Roman  Catholics  were  sore  and  jealous,  and 
that  many  of  them  should  have  adopted  an  attitude  of 
independence,  even  of  opposition,  towards  their  chief, 
which  tried  the  Cardinal  much.  It  taxed  all  his  skill  to 
drive  the  heterogeneous  team  which  formed  the  ranks 
of  the  English  Romanists  and  to  bring  about  unity  of 
action.  That  he  succeeded  as  well  as  he  did  shows  that 
in  addition  to  his  other  great  gifts  he  possessed  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all — the  gift  of  governance. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  episcopate  he  was  less  suc- 
cessful, whether  from  breaking  health  or  diminution  of 
powers,  or  from  a  combination  of  causes.  His  great 
mistake  in  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Errington  as  his 
coadjutor  has  already  been  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Purcell. 
Mr.  Ward's  account  of  the  "Errington  case"  is  in 
many  respects  different  from,  and  in  some  points  irre- 
concilable with,  the  story  as  told  in  Manning's  "  Life  " 
— a  work  for  which  Mr.  Ward  does  not  trouble  to  con- 
ceal his  scorn.  Though  Wiseman  was  successful  in 
getting  rid  of  his  impracticable  coadjutor,  it  cost  him 
dear  ;  indeed,  it  not  improbably  killed  him.  His  own 
household  were  all  against  him  ;  his  secretary,  his  Vicar- 
General,  and  most  of  the  Chapter,  were  on  Errington's 
side.  The  Cardinal's  sensitive  nature  was  terribly  tried 
by  these  painful  estrangements,  most  of  which  continued 
up  to  his  death.  He  was  not  a  man  who  could  put 
himself  into  another's  position,  nor  could  he  separate 
his  personal  feelings  from  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  and  the  result  was  bitterly  painful  to  himself, 
and  mischievous  to  his  Church. 

Great  as  in  many  respects  Wiseman  was,  he  had  his 
failings,  and  they  were  not  few.  The  popular  notion 
of  him  as  a  bon  vivant  is  a  grotesque  exaggeration  ; 
he  suffered  from  a  distressing  internal  malady  which 
produced  his  excessive  corpulence,  and  compelled  a 
certain  daintiness  of  diet.  Yet  he  certainly  had  none 
of  Manning's  reserve  and  asceticism  ;  he  frankly  enjoyed 
good  food  and  good  wine,  told  and  laughed  at  good 
stories,  and  liked  pleasant  company  and  genial  talk. 
We  do  not  reckon  it  to  him  for  unrighteousness.  But 
there  was  some  justification  for  Browning's  caricature 
of  him  as  Blougram  :  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ward 
that  it  was  meant  for  some  one  else,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  doubts  which  tried  Wiseman  in  his  youth  were 
wholly  different  in  kind  from  the  sceptical  habit  of  mind 
represented  in  Blougram.  Wiseman's  chief  weakness 
appears  to  have  been  his  excessive  sensitiveness  ;  he 
was  moreover  impatient  of  detail,  unbusiness-like, 
dilatory.  Yet  he  made  surprisingly  few  mistakes  ;  and 
with  whatever  defects,  he  was  unquestionably  a  great 
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■ecclesiastic,  perhaps  a  great  man,  whose  portrait  we  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Ward  for  presenting  to  us  so  skilfully 
in  this  attractive  book. 

SIR  HUGH  GOUGH'S  OLD  MEMORIES. 


By  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Black- 


41  Old  Memories." 
G.C.B.,  V.C. 
wood. 

O  IR  HUGH  GOUGH  writes  from  memory,  and  his 
*J  little  book  has  the  ease  and  charm  of  conversation. 
It  will  not  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  history,  and 
indeed  must  be  considered  very  light  reading,  although 
the  most  is  made  of  its  contents.  Wide  margins  and 
large  type  make  a  little  go  a  long  way,  but  here  the 
number  of  words  is  very  small  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  and  no  effort  in  the  direction  of  terseness  is 
attempted.  For  all  that,  many  will  find  it  interesting,  and 
every  one  will  admire  the  modest  tone  of  the  old  soldier, 
and  the  good  taste  of  all  he  has  to  say.  The  Goughs  are, 
indeed,  a  legion  in  our  service,  and  the  "  par  nobile 
fratrum"  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Hugh,  both  decorated 
with  the  V.C.  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  are 
not  the  least  distinguished  in  the  brilliant  family.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  of  them  both,  and  of  how  they  won 
their  laurels — of  Tombs,  too,  and  of  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  and  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  Nicholson.  But 
most  of  all  do  we  come  across  Hodson,  that  most 
abused  of  radical  historians,  and  most  admired  of  all 
true  soldiers.  Sir  Hugh  was  his  subaltern  in  the  famous 
Horse,  and  tells  us  how  he  remembers  his  name  as  a  pro- 
verb and  a  war-cry  in  the  Punjab.  It  is  the  passages 
about  this  most  gallant  of  sabreurs  that  will  be  found 
most  fascinating,  and  there  is  a  go  and  verve  about  the 
writing,  when  Sir  Hugh  tells  us  of  his  old  leader,  that 
is  quite  contagious.  "A  finer  or  more  gallant  soldier 
never  breathed.    He  had  the  true  instincts  of  a  leader 

of  men  ;  as  a  cavalry  soldier  he  was  perfection  

He  had  the  all-round  qualities  of  a  good  soldier.  Great 
was  the  grief  in  Hodson's  Horse  at  the  death  of  their 
leader,  for  no  man  was  more  loved  by  his  men."  We 
catch  glimpses,  too,  of  old  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his 
favourite  Highlanders,  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  Secun- 
drabagh,  of  the  horrors  of  Cawnpore,  and  of  the  capture 
of  Delhi.  We  can  scarcely  hear  too  often  of  these  places, 
or  of  the  men  whose  names  are  for  ever  associated  with 
them,  and  when  they  are  described  by  writers  like  our 
author  it  is,  indeed,  well  that  they  should  be  studied. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  account  of 
how  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  stolidly  sat  out  the 
terrible  fire  poured  upon  them  in  front  of  the  Moree 
bastion  at  Delhi  during  the  eventful  assault.  It  is  not 
so  difficult  to  follow  leaders  impetuously,  and  to  be 
brave  in  the  excitement  of  a  charge,  but  to  play  the 
part  of  a  target  is  far  more  trying  to  men's  nerves,  and 
this  is  what  Sir  Hope  Grant's  squadrons  and  batteries 
did  to  perfection.  "The  conduct  of  the  9th  Lancers 
and  Horse  Artillery  was  simply  glorious.  The  Horse 
Artillery  were  splendid  :  they  suffered  most  severely, 
and  their  casualties  were  so  heavy  that  the  officers  had 
at  last  to  serve  the  guns  themselves."  But  the  author 
of  these  pages  vied  in  courage,  youngster  as  he  was, 
even  with  such  paladins  as  these.  At  first,  he  says,  he 
felt  the  situation  a  most  unpleasant  one,  "  but  as  I  got 
a  little  more  accustomed  to  it  it  seemed  not  much  worse 
than  being  out  in  the  rain  without  an  umbrella,  and 
after  a  time  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  took  matters  very 
easily."  It  is  only  with  the  Mutiny  that  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  deals.  He  has  seen  many  a  good  fight  since, 
and  no  doubt  could  tell  us  many  another  stirring  tale, 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  look  forward  to  hearing  when 
next  he  feels  inclined  to  put  pen  to  paper. 

THE  CITY  OF  BLOOD. 

4 '  The  Benin  Massacre."    By  Captain  Allen  Boisragon. 

London  :  Methuen. 
■"Benin:  the  City  of  Blood."    By  Commander  R.  H. 

Bacon.     London  :  Arnold. 

T^HE  details  of  the  awful  massacre  at  Benin,  and  of  the 
J-  subsequent  expedition  to  depose  the  king,  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  Englishmen.  Authentic  and 
fuller  accounts,  however,  were  necessary  to  enable  one 
to  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  the  disaster  and 


ultimate  revenge  and  triumph  ;  and  in  the  two  books 
under  review  the  reader  will  find  such  accounts.  Com- 
mander Bacon's  is  the  bigger  and  better  written,  and 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  punitive  expedition  and 
its  consequences  ;  while  Captain  Boisragon's  relates  the 
story  of  the  massacre  which  prompted  the  expedition,  so 
that  the  books  do  not  overlap  each  other  to  any  degree. 

Few  have  had  such  an  experience  as  that  narrated  by 
Captain  Boisragon.  It  reads  more  like  an  imaginative 
adventure  from  some  story-book  than  like  an  actual 
experience.  In  the  early  part  of  his  book,  Captain 
Boisragon  glances  rapidly  at  the  early  history  of  Benin, 
and  describes  more  minutely  the  horrible  practices  of 
the  city.  But  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  part 
is  that  which  gives  the  graphic  accounts  of  the  escape  of 
himself  and  his  companion,  and  their  five  days'  wander- 
ings in  the  terrible  bush.  Although  written  in  a  quite 
modest  fashion,  it  does  not  conceal  from  the  reader  the 
amount  of  endurance  and  gallantry  displayed  by  the 
unfortunate  and  courageous  couple  who  lived  to  tell  the 
tale. 

Commander  Bacon  has  made  his  story  brief,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  avoided  baldness.  Almost  at  once 
the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of  the  facts,  drawn 
irresistibly  into  line  with  the  expedition,  and  compelled 
to  follow  it  through  all  its  hardships  and  dangers. 
Scarcely  ever,  we  should  say,  has  such  a  complement  of 
men  been  got  together  from  so  great  a  distance  and 
furnished  so  completely  in  so  short  a  time.  Nor 
has  a  British  force  had  such  a  task  set  them  as  the 
march  along  the  bush-path  to  Ologo.  The  author  gives 
the  picture  in  a  few  words  :  "  Imagine  a  country  2500 
square  miles,  one  mass  of  forest,  without  one  break, 
except  a  small  clearing  here  or  there  for  a  village  and 
its  compound.  Imagine  this  forest  stocked  with  trees, 
some  200  feet  high,  with  a  dense  foliage  overhead,  and 
interspersed  between  these  monster  products  of  vege- 
table growth  smaller  trees  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Imagine 
between  all  these  trees  an  undergrowth  of  rubber  shrubs, 
palms,  and  creepers,  so  thick  that  the  eye  could  never 
penetrate  more  than  twenty  yards,  and  often  not  even 
ten.  Imagine  the  fact  that  you  might  even  walk  for  an 
hour  without  seeing  the  sun  overhead,  and  only  at  times 
get  a  glimmer  of  a  sunbeam  across  the  path,  and  you 
have  an  elementary  conception  of  the  bush  country  of 
Benin."  The  path  through  all  this  was  just  broad  enough 
for  one  man  to  walk  in  comfort,  able  only  to  touch  the 
bush  each  side  with  outstretched  arms.  All  was  grand 
overhead,  while  from  the  ground  came  the  rank  smell 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  charged  with  the  germs 
of  malaria.  Fighting  under  such  circumstances  gives 
overwhelming  advantages  to  the  enemy,  but  neverthe- 
less Benin  was  finally  taken  with  but  little  loss  of  life. 
It  is  difficult  in  a  short  space  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
striking  way  Commander  Bacon  brings  the  horrors  and 
trials  of  the  campaign  vividly  before  the  reader  ;  or  to 
give  even  a  vague  notion  of  the  loathsome  practice  of 
Ju-ju,  or  the  terrible  picture  of  slaughter  and  sacrifice 
Benin  presented  when  it  was  at  last  reached. 

These  books  should  be  read  not  only  by  those  who 
care  for  adventure,  but  also  by  those  who  care  for 
history.  England  has  spilt  much  blood  in  the  doing  of 
unpleasant  yet  necessary  deeds  with  varying  degrees  of 
success;  but  the  purging  of  this  "pest-house,"  this 
decomposing  ghastly  cesspool,  in  so  summary  a  fashion 
will  stand  out  prominently  in  our  annals. 

TWO  FRENCH  PHILOSOPHERS. 

"  The  Non-Religion  of  the  Future  :  A  Sociological 
Study."  Translated  from  the  French  of  Marie  Jean 
Guyau.     London  :  Heinemann. 

"  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Religion."  By  Auguste 
Sabatier,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant 
Theology,  Paris.  Translated  by  T.  A.  Seed. 
London  :  H odder. 

TT  seems  we  may  be  permitted  to  describe  "The 
Non-Religion  of  the  Future  "  as  the  production  of 
a  blatant  missionary.  We  would  not  have  ventured 
the  observation  had  not  the  author  invited  us  to  do  so. 
"  I  often  meet,"  she  observes,  "  near  my  home,  a 
missionary  with  a  black  beard,  a  hard  sharp  eye,  lit 
sometimes  with  a  mystic  gleam.  Are  we  not  brothers 
and  humble  collaborators  in  the  work  of  humanity?" 
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That  the  author  is  engaged  in  pulling  down  what  the 
missionaries  of  all  the  religions  are  employed  in 
building  up  is  no  doubt  a  detail  ;  but  it  is  hardly  a 
detail  that  she  has  refused  to  profit  by  past  experience 
in  the  matter  of  missionary  methods.  Successful 
missionaries  have  commonly  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon 
the  points  of  agreement  between  themselves  and  those 
whom  they  evangelise,  and  have  led  their  converts  from 
some  common  standpoint  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought. 
It  is  probably  the  influence  of  national  environment 
which  debars  the  author  of  this  work  from  such 
philosophic  sympathy  with  the  votaries  of  religion. 
She  conceives  the  antithesis  between  religion  and  non- 
religion  in  terms  of  that  historic  antagonism  between 
authority  and  freedom  of  which  modern  France  has 
been  the  chief  theatre.  Under  other  influences  she 
might  have  produced  a  work  in  which  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  recognise  a  broad  historical  survey  of 
the  course  of  religious  thought,  interspersed  with 
criticisms  clearly  expressed,  and  often  effectively 
illustrated.  As  it  is,  the  author  approaches  the  temple 
of  religion  armed  with  the  axe  of  the  destroyer. 
Having  demolished  the  sacred  edifice  from  dome  to 
foundation,  she  proceeds  to  erect  another  structure  on 
its  site.  We  watch  the  process  for  a  time  with  interest 
and  attention.  But  when  we  perceive  with  wonder  the 
outlines  of  the  older  building  reappear,  we  cannot  avoid 
asking  if  there  has  not  been  here  some  misapplication 
of  destructive  energy. 

The  origin  of  the  religious  instinct  is  traced  by  the 
author  to  that  characteristic  of  the  nascent  imagination 
of  primitive  man  which  endows  all  the  objects  of  its 
environment  with  life,  and  ascribes  to  them  super- 
natural powers  in  relation  to  itself.  Now  the  tendency 
of  scientific  progress,  as  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  the 
known,  is  to  throw  this  conception  of  supernatural 
powers  to  an  ever-greater  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  individual  consciousness,  dismissing  it  first  to  the 
mightier  forces  of  nature,  and  the  symbolic  systems  of 
the  gods,  and  finally  to  the  one  inaccessible  power 
which  lies  behind  phenomena  :  Animism,  Polytheism, 
Theism — this  is  the  order  of  religious  development ; 
and  the  task  of  Science  is  to  wrest  these  spheres  one  by 
one  from  the  dominion  of  the  speculative  faculty.  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  action  of  science  on  religion 
should  be  destructive  in  a  twofold  manner.  It  should 
first  destroy  the  hypotheses  which  the  speculative 
faculty  has  assumed,  and  it  should  then  destroy  the 
faculty  itself  by  depriving  it  of  its  objective  pabulum. 
Had  this  been  the  author's  conclusion  it  would  have 
been  logical  ;  and  criticism  would  have  simply  found  it 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom,  or  the  possi- 
bility, of"  this  destructive  process.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  author's  conclusion.  By  introducing  at  this 
point  "  metaphysical  hypotheses  "  on  the  plea  of  their 
scientific  necessity,  she  leads  us  back,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  science,  to  the  original  point  of  departure,  that 
she  may  restore  in  some  sense  that  which  she  has 
destroyed.  Of  course,  man's  primitive  endowment  of 
nature  with  life  was  speculative  superstition  ;  but 
nevertheless  science  teaches  us  that  it  was  a  curious 
approximation  to  the  truth.  "Materialism  leads  to  a 
sort  of  Animism.  In  the  presence  of  the  circling  world 
the  Materialist  is  obliged  to  say  it  is  alive."  Of  course, 
too,  the  Gods  of  the  Early  World  were  the  creatures 
of  a  gross  imagination  ;  yet  apparently  this  imagina- 
tion did  not  misrepresent  nature,  but  only  antedated 
truth.  Probably  the  universe  has  no  gods  as  yet ;  but 
it  may  have  them,  for  it  may  conceivably  make  them. 
"  Evolution  can  and  will  produce  species  and  types 
superior  to  humanity  as  we  know  it.  Who  knows, 
indeed,  but  that  Evolution  may  be  able  to  bring  forth, 
nay,  has  not  already  brought  forth,  what  the  ancients 
called  gods  ?  "  We  remember  reading  in  a  late  work 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  the  curious  statement  that 
Christians  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  their  faith  in 
*  Very  God  of  Very  Man."  Probably  there  is  a  printer's 
error,  for  Mr.  Stephen  is  quite  aware  that  Christianity 
does  not  affirm  the  evolution  of  the  divine  from  the 
human.  It  may  interest  him,  however,  to  know  that 
his  apocryphal  article  of  faith  is  likely  to  become  the 
formulated  expression  of  the  "  non-religion  of  the 
future."  But  why  does  our  author  stop  at  this  point  ? 
Why  does  she  not  complete  the  scientific  hypothesis 


from  the  analogy  of  the  discarded  speculative  hypo- 
thesis? Who  knows  but  thai  Evolution  may  itself 
take,  or  have  taken,  the  final  monotheistic  leap,  and 
produce  a  God  of  Gods,  who,  in  the  author's  words, 
"  shall  be  able  to  propose  to  Himself  a  certain  aim,  and; 
to  drag  nature  after  Him."  She  would  thus  have 
crowned  and  completed  her  system  of  non-religion — and 
would  have  realised  perhaps  its  identity  with  the  Dcism> 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  work  of  M.  Sabatier  may  be  taken,  in  many 
respects,  as  an  intellectual  foil  to  that  of  his  compatriot. 
Its  survey  of  the  progress  of  religious  thought  is  more 
restricted,  and  the  style  is  somewhat  more  rhetorical — 
probably  the  book  is  an  elaboration  of  lectures  delivered. 
But  as  an  expression  of  the  higher  thought  prevailing 
to-day  among  French  Protestants  it  deserves  attention 
and  appreciation.  We  do  not  like  its  pessimist  basis. 
Why  should  the  thinkers  of  the  Great  Nation  be  "  alJ< 
pessimists  now  ?"  No  doubt  the  emotional  source  of 
religion  tis  to  be  found  in  the  element  of  faith,  which 
breaks  through  the  limitations  of  an  imperfect  and 
restrictive  environment  ;  but  this  element  of  faith, 
receives  an  intellectual  justification  from  its  own  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  evolution.  We  doubt,  too, 
whether  in  the  philosophy  of  M.  Sabatier  the  truth, 
certain  and  important  as  it  is,  of  the  inwardness  of 
revelation  is  sufficiently  supplemented  by  the  con- 
comitant truth  -of  social  revelation,  which,  properly 
understood,  should  modify  the  erratic  tendencies  of  in- 
dividualism in  thought.  But  on  the  whole,  M. 
Sabatier's  work  increases  our  respect  for  Protestans 
thought  in  France. 

MONUMENTS  OF  TYPOGRAPHY. 

"  Monuments  of  Typography  and  Xylography,  being 
books  of  the  first  half-century  of  the  art  of  printing 
in  the  possession  of  Bernard  Quaritch."  London 
Quaritch. 

TO  many  of  us,  lovers  of  books  and  words,  rather 
than  of  men  and  things,  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  an 
escape  to  Paris  for  a  few  days  is  the  long  saunter  by 
the  quays  of  the  Seine,  turning  over  lightly  the  heaped- 
up  rubbish  in  the  hope  of  unearthing  some  treasure, 
scorned  by  the  dealer,  which  shall  become  a  corner- 
stone of  our  collection.  In  England,  cut  off  from  this 
pleasure,  we  waste  valuable  time  in  conning  the  cata- 
logues of  second-hand  booksellers  and  in  haunting- 
auction-rooms  with  the  unattainable  ever  dangling  before 
us.  But  never  in  our  experience  has  the  unattainable 
acquired  such  tempting  proportions  as  in  the  glorified 
catalogue  which  Mr.  Quaritch  sends  vis  this  week.. 
Here  are  over  600  books,  any  one  of  which  would  be  a 
separate  and  distinct  joy  to  handle,  to  admire,  to  own, 
and  they  can  be  bought  for  the  modest  sum  of  ^32, 500' 
or  less.  And  when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Quaritch, 
asks  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  first  book  in  the 
catalogue,  the  Mazarine  Bible  on  vellum,  and  five 
thousand  guineas  for  the  second,  the  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
Psalter,  the  total  does  not  seem  so  large.  As  the. 
writer  of  the  catalogue  points  out,  some  of  these  books>, 
especially  the  Psalter,  can  never  be  sold  again,  for  all 
the  copies  known  are  in  public  collections,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  some  of  our  modern  millionaires, 
would  follow  the  example  of  their  American  compeers-, 
and  endow  one  of  our  provincial  University  colleges 
with  this  splendid  collection.  There  are  many  towns- 
in  our  country  where  these  books  would  be  of  the 
highest  educational  value  as  models  of  good  printing., 
presswork  and  composition  alike. 

It  is  one  of  the  standing  marvels  of  typography  that 
this  art  sprang  into  being  full-grown.  The  first  books 
printed  are  absolutely  the  best.  Hardly  even  can  the 
Kelmscott  Chaucer  be  put  into  competition  with  the 
Mazarine  Bible,  and  no  printer  of  to-day  would  care  to 
reproduce  from  blocks  the  two-colour  initials  of  the 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  Psalter  of  1459.  Paper,  ink,  colour, 
composition,  presswork,  all  are  perfect.  The  vellum 
copies  look  like  manuscripts,  as  indeed  they  were  in- 
tended to  look ;  and  therein  perhaps  lies  the  explanation, 
of  the  mystery.  The  printed  book  was  no  new  thing,  it 
was  simply  the  manuscript  book,  perfected  by  centuries- 
of  experience,  which  had  at  last  assumed  its  permanent 
form.     Our  books  of  to-day,,  the  very  shapes  of  our 
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letters,  are  governed  by  conventions  founded  on  the 
work  of  fourteenth-century  Italian  scribes. 

An  interesting  preface  gives  some  account  of  the  ori- 
gins of  the  art.  The  writer  shows  how  well  aware  he  is  of 
the  thorny  questions  raised  round  the  matters  of  which 
he  treats,  but  he,  quite  naturally,  takes  the  conservative 
side  of  the  controversy.  He  tells  us  of  the  partnership 
of  Gutenburg  and  Fust — of  invention  and  money — of 
how  Fust  foreclosed  and  seized  type  and  stock  in  the 
city  of  Mentz  in  1455.  In  1462  Mentz  was  sacked  and 
printing  was  driven  out  into  the  world,  finding  a  home 
at  Cologne  with  Ulrich  Zell,  and  at  Subbiaco  and  Rome 
with  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
first  book  printed  in  Roman  letters.  In  1469  the 
printing  press  was  introduced  at  Venice  by  Spira,  and 
Jenson  followed  him  there  in  1470.  These  two  printers 
are  of  interest  to  us  to-day  because  Morris  has  followed 
the  latter  and  Ricketts  the  former  in  designing  the 
founts  of  type  used  in  the  "  Kelmscott "  and  "Vale" 
press.  Jenson's  type  has,  on  the  whole,  an  air  of 
lightness  and  grace  which  renders  it  the  best  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  this  time  on  the  art  spread 
rapidly,  and  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe  had 
their  presses  at  work  by  the  end  of  the  century.  A 
word  must  be  given  to  the  myth  of  Laurence  Koster  of 
Haarlem,  whose  statue  stands  to  this  day  there,  though 
even  Dutch  scholars  have  abandoned  the  notion  of  his 
existence. 

Some  of  the  better-known  names  appear  later,  but 
their  productions  are  interesting  rather  from  the  literary 
than  the  typographical  point  of  view.  Many  of  the 
manuscripts  used  by  early  printers  have  since  disap- 
peared, and  the  first  editions  alone  preserve  their 
readings.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  case  with  the  Aldine 
Aristotle  of  1495-8,  and  of  several  other  works.  Aldus 
began  to  print  in  1494,  Stephanus  in  the  first  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Elzevirs  in  the  seventeenth. 
Caxton's  first  book  printed  in  England  dates  from  1477, 
and  may  be  bought  for  ^1500,  or  if  one  wishes  to  put 
the  first  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  beside  its  latest 
rival  a  copy  can  be  had  at  ^2500.  To  speak  quite 
frankly,  Caxton  was  always  a  bad  printer,  and  his 
books  have  only  the  merit  of  their  age  and  subject — but 
this  is  heresy. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  feel  that  this  magnificent 
collection  is  not  perfect,  and  that  if  our  own  few 
treasures  were  there,  all  poorly  bound  as  they  are, 
they  would  add  to  its  completeness.  There  is  no  copy 
of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  in  any  of  his  magnificent 
editions  ;  there  is  no  example  of  the  press  of  Stepha* 
Plannck  de  Patavii,  who  printed  at  Rome  in  1482,  and 
whose  type  shows  the  tendencies  of  a  transition  from 
Gothic  to  Roman  ;  nor  of  Schaller  of  Buda,  to  name 
only  the  first  books  taken  down  from  one's  shelves. 
And  there  are  occasional  errors  of  description.  Nobody 
'believes  Bartholomew  Anglicus  to  have  been  called 
Glanvil,  it  is  a  sixteenth-century  tradition  concerning 
a  thirteenth  century  friar.  Moreover  many  printers  are 
catalogued  who  were  not  printers  at  all,  but  simply 
publishers,  as,  for  example,  No.  455,  where  Denis  Roce 
is  expressly  said  to  have  had  the  book  printed  for  him. 

We  can  agree  with  Mr.  Quaritch  in  feeling  sad  that 
such  a  collection  should  be  dispersed,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  regret  still  more  the  decay  of  public  spirit 
which  makes  us  certain  that  if  it  is  bought  as  a  whole, 
it  will  leave  our  shores  for  ever.  Perhaps  our  million- 
aires agree  with  our  Prime  Minister  when  he  said, 
looking  round  him  at  the  walls  of  last  year's  Academy, 
"While  we  can  produce  works  of  art  like  these,  we 
need  not  regret  the  old  masters  leaving  the  country;" 
while  we  have  the  American  "  Art"  magazine,  we  need 
no  model  of  typography. 

A  MAN  OF  TONGUES. 

•"Solomon  Caesar  Malan,  D.D.  Memorials  of  his  Life 
and  Writings."  By  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations  from  his  Sketches.  Lon- 
don :  Murray. 

DR.  MALAN'S  extraordinary  names  typify  his  varied 
character.  He  was  a  Solomon  in  wisdom,  a 
Roman  to  fight,  and  a  versatile  Provencal  by  descent. 
His  ancestry  is  not  the  least  interesting  thing  about 
him.  The  Malans  belong  to  the  Vaudois  sect,  and 
arrived  at  MeVindol  in  Provence  from  the  valley  of 


Lucerna  during  the  persecution  of  11 12.  They  formed 
by  themselves,  if  not  an  army,  a  noble  half-company  of 
martyrs  at  least.  There  was  Laurent,  in  1309,  precipi- 
tated from  rocks  with  his  wife  and  children  ;  in  1440 
Barthe'lemi  was  impaled;  in  1545,  when  M6rindol  was 
burnt  by  the  soldiers,  the  women  were  stripped  and 
chased  round  the  castle,  and  then  flung  from  the  rocks 
to  destruction  ;  in  1656  Jeanne  suffered  at  the  stake. 
These  are  but  types.  A  number  of  the  oppressed 
family  migrated  to  Holland,  took  ship  for  Africa,  and 
their  descendants  now  live  in  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal,  where  Commandant  Hercules  Malan,  son-in- 
law  of  President  Kruger,  (we  are  sorry  to  admit)  re- 
ceived Jameson's  surrender.  Others  sought  refuge  at 
Geneva,  and  here,  in  1812,  was  born  Solomon  Caesar. 
His  father  was  an  ardent  Calvinist,  and  finding  himself 
at  variance  with  what  he  termed  the  "  Socinian  "  ten- 
dencies of  the  Genevese  Protestants,  he  built  himself  a 
tabernacle,  called  La  Chapelle  du  Temoignage,  in  his 
own  garden,  where  he  held  forth  to  the  elect.  Miss 
Thackeray,  as  a  child,  had  a  painful  experience  of  the 
abject  terror  inspired  by  this  noble-looking  old  man, 
and  of  a  certain  "nervous  discussion  as  to  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Judas,"  which  reduced  her  to  tears.  The  stern 
old  pasteur  b.a.d  fine  scholarly  tastes,  which  he  impressed 
upon  his  children.  He  habitually  conversed  with  them 
in  Latin  ;  but  on  his  death-bed,  when  Solomon,  his  son, 
began  to  recite  a  psalm  in  the  familiar  Vulgate  of  his 
youth,  the  dying  man,  scholar  to  the  last,  murmured, 
"Vow  ita,  non  ita!  Hebraice:"  so  the  son  repeated  it 
in  Hebrew. 

He  could,  for  that  matter,  just  as  well  have  said  it 
in  Coptic  or  Chinese,  for  to  him  all  tongues  came  natu- 
rally. At  eighteen  he  could  write  in  thirteen  languages, 
Oriental  and  European,  and  among  his  published  works 
we  find  translations  from  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Mongol, 
Chinese,  Corean,  Japanese,  Greek,  Russian,  Welsh,  and 
Gothic.  He  is  said  to  have  learnt  to  speak  Armenian 
fluently  in  a  fortnight,  and  he  preached  in  Georgian  to 
a  Georgian  congregation  in  the  cathedral  of  Kutais. 
His  greatest  services  to  scholarship  were  in  the  some- 
what arid  field  of  ancient  Oriental  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, on  which  he  was  the  highest  authority  in  England, 
and  he  was  a  keen  Biblical  critic  and  controversialist. 
One  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that  he  wasted  much 
of  his  ponderous  learning  upon  futile  disputes,  in  which 
he  displayed  that  lack  of  temper  and  toleration  which 
was  partly  the  result  of  his  peculiar  bringing  up.  His 
onslaughts  upon  Dean  Stanley  and  the  Revised  Version 
were  intemperate  ;  and  after  reading  his  tirade  against 
Dean  Alford's  "  mean  and  unworthy  attempt  to  deny 
the  miracle"  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  his  "slip- 
shod teaching,  neither  honest  nor  scholarlike "  (all 
because  the  unlucky  Dean,  like  other  "shallow-hearted 
doubters  of  this  age  of  discovery  and  of  ignorance," 
had  tried  to  account  for  the  alleged  phenomenon  by  a 
notable  conjunction  of  planets),  we  are  inclined  to 
sympathise  with  the  regret  of  his  very  fair  and  mode- 
rate biographer  "that  such  indefatigable  labour  in 
loyalty  to  God's  truth,  such  vast  resources  of  erudition, 
should  not  have  been  utilised  to  more  manifest  ad- 
vantage for  the  enlightenment  of  the  age." 

We  are  more  interested,  we  confess,  in  the  man  than 
in  the  pundit.  Most  aptly  was  he  selected  to  fill  the 
vicarage  of  Broadwindsor,  where  honest  old  Fuller 
once  set  the  print  of  his  digital  ten  commandments  on 
a  Roundhead's  ugly  countenance,  and  where  Charles  II. 
found  refuge  after  Worcester.  Dr.  Malan  was  a  thorough 
king's  man,  more  English  than  the  English,  despite  his 
ancestry,  infinitely  prouder  of  Oxford  than  Geneva,  and 
furiously  annoyed  when  any  one  pronounced  his  name 
in  the  French  manner.  He  positively  refused  to  allow 
the  prayer  for  Parliament  to  be  read  in  his  church 
throughout  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  administration,  and 
when  a  stranger  mistook  him  for  that  eminent  politi- 
cian, to  whom  he  bore  some  facial  resemblance,  the  old 
clergyman's  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  "No,  sir, 
thank  God  !  "  was  his  answer  to  the  question  if  he  were 
indeed  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  when  his  shocked  interro- 
gator humbly  begged  his  pardon,  "And  so  you  ought !  " 
was  all  he  took  by  his  politeness.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
theology  and  politics  that  Dr.  Malan  held  vigorous 
views.    He  was  no  less  decided  against  the  use  of  a 
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landing-net,  and  he  had  no  opinion  of  anglers  who 
broke  their  top  joints  or  curates  who  could  not  strop 
their  own  razors.  His  relations  with  his  parishioners 
were  those  of  a  popular  despot.  He  relieved  a  verger's 
lumbago  by  a  stiff  application  of  brandy  scrubbed  in  with 
a  hard  brush  ;  he  taught  everybody  how  to  do  his  work, 
gave  lessons  to  the  farrier,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the 
clockmaker,  the  choirmaster;  built  a  church  from  his  own 
designs  without  architect  or  builder  ;  played  a  number 
of  musical  instruments,  from  the  French  horn  to  the 
flageolet,  without  any  instruction,  and  with  much  satis- 
faction— to  himself ;.  and  sketched  admirably  (as  the 
illustrations  to  this  volume  and  to  Layard's  Nineveh 
prove),  with  hardly  any  teaching,  yet  with  "  such  devil 
in  his  work,"  as  :J.  D.  Harding  said,  that  technical 
training  could  scarcely  better  it.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
good  deal  of  "devil"  in  his  vigorous,  masterful 
character,  and  we  can  well  understand  that  the  servant 
or  child  who  ventured  to  intrude  upon  his  morning's 
studies  (which  began,  by  the  way,  at  4  a.m.)  did  not 
willingly  repeat  the  experiment.  Dr.  Malan  had  a 
curt  humour  about  him  which  was  annihilating.  A 
gardener  was  dismissed  for  theft :  he  ended  a  long 
argument  in  self-defence  with  the  remark,  "Ah,  you'll 
miss  me  before  I  be  gone  half  an  hour."  "  H'm," 
replied  the  Vicar,  "  I  shan't  mind  that,  if  I  don't  miss 
anything  else  !  "  One  envies  the  sense  of  fun  in  a 
parson  who  walked  up  his  pulpit  steps  every  Sunday 
with  the  following  text  inscribed  (in  Ethiopic,  if  you 
please)  inside  his  sermon-case  :  "And  the  Lord  opened 
the  mouth  of  the  ass,  and  she  did  speak."  He  meant 
it  in  all  reverence,  no  doubt  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  in  any  sense  or  degree  an 
ass.  This  biography,  indeed,  is  an  amusing,  well- 
written,  and  adequate,  albeit  rather  long-winded,  record 
of  his  learning,  sagacity,  and  eccentricity. 

FICTION. 

"Nurse  Adelaide."     By  Belton  Otterburn.  London: 
Digby,  Long. 

WHAT  is  one  to  say  of  a  book  like  this  ?  A  book 
that  takes  the  reader  jovially  into  its  confidence, 
makes  him  as  it  were  the  accomplice  of  its  literary 
atrocity,  slaps  him  on  the  back  with  an  impossible 
joke,  digs  him  in  the  ribs  with  a  jocose  truism,  taking 
his  sympathy  for  granted  in  a  way  to  disarm  any  re- 
viewer with  a  heart  of  flesh  ?  Dare  we  confess  that  we 
enjoyed  this  astounding  production  ?  that — in  spite 
of  the  mouth  of  the  heroine,  "lined  so  beautifully 
.  with  sharp,  pointed  bits  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  enclosed 
in  pink  coral  Hps  " — we  found  her  bearable  ?  that  we 
persisted  in  our  reading  when  parenthesis  after  paren- 
thesis had  got  entangled  round  our  feet?  "  More  than 
one  kind  neighbour  had  offered  her — isn't  it  always  the 
women,  bless  'em  !  who  come  to  the  front  so  nobly 
when  trouble  is  about  ? — services  "  is  a  mild  example. 
The  noticing  of  such  a  book  in  a  literary  paper  is  like 
the  admittance  among  cultivated  people  of  the  man 
whom  the  book  suggests.  He  is  an  impossible  com- 
panion ;  his  conversation  is  an  outrage  on  education  ; 
and  with  it  all  he  is  so  jovial,  has  such  a  big  laugh  and 
comfortable  waistcoat  that  the  unconscious  humour  of 
him,  in  contrast  with  the  conscious  facetiousness,  will 
be  found  irresistible. 

"Jetsam."    By  Owen  Hall.    London:  Chatto. 

AN  improbable  narrative,  written  in  slipshod  English 
and  unredeemed  by  any  incidents  of  interest,  or 
any  lifelike  characters,  "Jetsam"  is  certainly  not  worth 
picking  up.  The  hero  is  an  irritating  youth,  of  splendid 
physique,  who  saves  some  one  from  being  run  over  in 
nearly  every  chapter.  He  quarrels  with  his  family, 
throws  up  all  his  prospects,  and  quite  unnecessarily 
enlists  as  a  private,  having  become  desperate  when  the 
villain  of  the  book  passed  himself  off  as  his  father. 
Even  more  exasperating  is  the  wooden  love-making, 
which  recurs  with  soporific  frequency.  Love-making 
is  surely  one  of  those  things  which  must  be  done  well 
or  not  at  all.  And  we  look  in  vain  for  apologies  to 
explain,  though  they  cannot  excuse,  the  abrupt  changes 
by  which,  without  a  word  of  warning,  the  various 
characters  take  turns  to  relate  the  same  tedious  story. 


"Sunset"  (Hurst  &  Blackctt),  by  Beatrice  Whitby, 
disappoints  one,  as  most  of  the  author's  books  have 
done,  since  "  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick."  She 
is  still  the  writer  of  one  book,  as  far  as  literature  is 
concerned.  Of  course,  "Sunset"  is  better  than  the 
average  novel,  and  will  stand  reading.  There  are  good 
things  in  it.  The  attitude  of  the  parents  of  Alix  is  a 
typical  modern  one.  They  were  fond  of  her — they 
thought  much  for  her  comfort,  and  felt  her  society 
irksome.  The  hour  she  spent  with  them  daily  was  "an 
effort  to  full-grown  intelligences  ;  filled  as  it  was  by 
necessity  with  questions  and  condescensions."  Alix  and 
the  spoilt  child,  Fra,  are  cleverly  contrasted ;  the 
results  of  both  systems  are  hit  off  to  admiration.  The 
grown-up  characters  please  us  less.  The  lover  is  not 
alive,  the  husband  and  wife  are  a  trifle  incomprehen- 
sible in  their  relations  ;  and  one  feels  that  the  author 
marries  her  favourite  Frances  to  the  patient  Rector 
faute  de  mienx.  With  all  these  faults,  the  book  is  not 
a  failure.  The  generalisations  are  all  well  thought  out, 
and  there  are  many  flashes  of  humour. 

"A  Sinless  Sinner"  (Macqueen),  by  Mary  H.  Tenny- 
son, has  an  unusually  striking  plot.  The  un- 
selfishness and  kindness  of  the  child  murderess  are 
touchingly  drawn,  and  the  picture  of  her  life  in  the 
Reformatory  is  as  powerful  as  it  is  dreary.  The  author 
should  succeed  in  the  line  of  straightforward  story- 
telling wiih  a  sensational  bias. 

"Marcus  Warwick,  Atheist"  (Kegan  Paul)  by  Alice 
Dale  is  not  at  all  a  bad  novel.  One  fears  at  first  that 
Warwick  is  going  to  turn  out  the  story-book  atheist, 
converted  to  instant  orthodoxy  by  the  eyes  of  a  girl ; 
but  he  recovers  himself  gallantly,  and  nearly  subsides 
into  the  highly  respectable  Clapham-dwelling  atheist  of 
real  life,  just  saving  himself  therefrom  by  the  harmless 
necessary  murder  of  the  villain,  as  to  whom  all  readers 
will  agree  that  no  better  solution  could  be  thought  of. 
"  Not  guilty,  with  a  vote  of  thanks,"  would  have  been 
the  certain  verdict  of  any  jury  who  knew  the  victim. 
After  her  murder,  the  author  plunges  boldly  into  a 
land  where  doctors  move  with  wariness  and  doubt. 
Pre-natal  influences  are  oft  discussed,  and  not  quite 
authenticated  things  as  to  results.  And  if  the  father 
flings  a  man  over  a  cliff,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
each  successive  child  will  throw  kittens  out  of  win- 
dow or  become  subject  to  fits  in  which  he  feels  as  if 
falling  through  the  air.  Marcus,  naturally  enough, 
suspects  that  Providence  has  designs  upon  him,  and 
his  atheism  comes  to  grief  in  the  last  chapter.  With- 
out being  particularly  impressed  by  him,  we  read  his 
story  with  decided  interest. 

"A  Fiery  Ordeal"  (Bentley),  by  Tasma,  is  only 
unwelcome  as  being  the  last  work  done  by  the  clever 
writer  who  has  for  some  years  helped  to  represent 
Australian  fiction.  "  A  Fiery  Ordeal "  is  not  "  Tasma  " 
at  her  best,  but  it  is  a  good  novel,  bright  and  readable, 
and  as  full  as  ever  of  human  interest  and  picturesque 
description. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

IN  these  days  of  personal  puffs  and  self-advertise- 
ment, the  career  of  the  late  Lewis  Carroll  is  a 
trenchant  object-lesson.  By  a  single  inspiration  of 
unconscious  genius,  he  achieved  an  international  fame 
which  others,  as  great  as  he,  only  partly  win  through 
travail  and  despair.  It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  civilised  world,  not  a 
language  with  any  pretensions  to  a  literature,  to  which 
the  Jabberwock  and  the  Cheshire  cat  are  unknown. 
Yet  what  did  the  great  reading  public  know  of  the 
quiet  student  of  Christ  Church  ?  what  significance  did 
the  name  of  Charles  Dodgson  bear  to  the  average 
mind  ?  About  the  little  humorists  of  the  hour,  their 
wives,  their  clothes,  their  pastimes,  we  are  told  in 
every  evening  newspaper,  but  the  king  of  drolls  was 
content  to  speak  only  through  his  works,  and  their 
voice  is  more  lasting  than , all  the  trumpets  of  the  noble 
army  of  log-rollers  put  together. 

The  activity  of  Major  Martin  Hume  is  untiring. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  many  new  projects, 
is  a  life  of  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  for  which  he  has  had 
access  to  a  mass  of  papers  hitherto  unpublished. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning  is  occupied  in  completing  an 
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important  life  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  a  subject 
suggested  by  several  years'  study  of  the  struggle  for  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  the  great  Northern  war  which 
accompanied  it.  He  is  also  contributing  the  section 
dealing  with  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Pitt,  to  the  new 
Cambridge  History  of  Europe,  which  Lord  Acton  is 
editing. 

America  is  the  legitimate  soil  for  big  ideas  :  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  a  scheme  is  being  matured 
across  the  Atlantic  for  a  "  Bibliography  of  the  World." 
The  proposed  plan  for  carrying  out  so  vast  an  under- 
taking is  the  division  of  the  globe  into  geographical 
sections,  with  a  library  for  each  centre  which  should 
catalogue  every  book  produced  therein.  The  lists 
would  even  extend  to  periodical  literature.  Something 
of  a  similar  nature  has  been  already  projected  in 
Belgium,  where  the  King,  in  1895,  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Office  International  de 
Bibliographic 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  edited,  for  the  Clarendon 
Press,  the  four  chief  biographical  manuscripts  in  their 
new  complete  edition  of  "  Brief  lines  chiefly  of  con- 
temporaries, set  down  by  John  Aubrey,  between  the 
years  1669  and  1696."  Some  facsimiles  will  be  repro- 
duced in  the  two  volumes. 

The  next  volume  to  be  added  to  Bohn's  Library  is 
•the  metrical  translation  of  the  "  Nibelungenlied,"  by 
Alice  Horton,  which  Mr.  Edward  Bell  has  edited. 
Messrs.  Bell  will  also  have  ready  next  month  Mr. 
Walter  Crane's  "Bases  of  Design."  Of  the  200 
illustrations  in  the  work,  the  majority  are  by  the  author 
himself. 

In  the  forthcoming  number  of  "  Scribner's,"  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan  commences  his  series  of  papers  on  "The 
Naval  Campaign  of  1776  on  Lake  Champlain."  The 
author  has  had  access  to  some  curious  data,  which  help 
to  put  the  campaign  in  a  new  and  more  interesting 
light. 

Amongst  the  technical  works  which  Messrs.  Samp- 
son Low  are  issuing  this  season  is  Mr.  E.  Symons 
Short's  treatise  on  "Laws  of  Railway  Bonds  and 
Mortgages."  Included  in  the  subjects  are  bonds  of 
gas,  water,  and  other  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  the 
law  applying  to  Receivers  appointed  in  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings. Some  illustrative  cases  from  English  aud 
Colonial  courts  are  given.  Another  work  from  the 
same  firm  classed  with  this  is  Messrs.  Barringer  and 
Adams'  comprehensive  manual  on  "  The  Law  of  Mines 
and  Mining  in  the  United  States." 

ON  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

"The  Hebrews  in  Egypt."  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer 
London  :  Willcox. 

"St.  Mark's  Indebtedness  to  St.  Matthew."  F.  P.  Badham. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 

"Christ  in  His  Holy  Land."    Rev.  A.  A.  Boddy.  S.P.C.K. 

"Theological  Literature  of  the  English  Church."  Bishop 
Dowden.    London:  S.P.C.K. 

"The  Dies  Ira?."  Rev.  C.  F.  S.  Warren.  London ;  Skeffmg- 
ton. 

"St.  Columba."     Duncan  Macgregor.     Gardner  Hitt. 

TV/T  R.  THAYER  has  assimilated  Graetz  and  reproduced  him, 
<*•▼»  mutatis  mutandi,  in  a  readable  little  book.  Professor 
Graetz  reads  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  on  bold,  imaginative 
and  conjectural  lines,  and  his  guesses  are  always  interesting 
and  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  Mr.  Thayer,  at  any  rate, 
has  our  hearty  sympathy  when  he  condemns  the  sheer  brazen 
lying  of  the  maps  published  by  the  Bible  Society.  They  are 
quite  out  of  veracity,  and  nearly  seventy  years  out  of  date. 

Mr.  Badham's  arrow  smites  Ur-Marcus  in  his  vitals.  There 
seems  no  escape  from  such  careful  reasoning.  St.  Mark  is  only 
intelligible  by  presupposing  much  of  the  matter  of  St.  Matthew. 
This  fact  must  be  conceded,  Papias  notwithstanding,  in  subse- 
quent discussions,  and  one  more  of  the  idols  of  the  study  has 
fallen  from  its  base,  unwept,  except  perhaps  by  certain  very 
aged  eyes.  Mr.  Boddy  has  seen  "  the  Huleh  lilies  in  their  lovely 
dress  blooming  on  the  slopes  of  Kuru  Hatten,  and  pigeons 
from  their  cotes  in  the  Wady  Hammam "  :  he  therefore 
turns  his  experience  into  copy,  and  his  copy  into  edification. 
"There  is  a  pleasant  bathos  about  his  flights  of  fancy,  which 
makes  us  inclined  to  think  well  of  him  as  a  collector  of  facts. 
He  writes  in  a  simple  uncritical  spirit  about  the  stones  and 


dust  which  he  has  seen  and  worshipped  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 
To  read  him  with  sympathy  is  to  wish  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  and 
to  kneel  "  with  Canaanitish  Christians  in  the  Syrian  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul,"  hearing  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  Arabic 
tongue  which  may  very  well  pass  for  Aramaic,  while  one  is  in 
this  mood.  Mr.  Boddy  drags  us  back  into  the  horrid  critical 
spirit,  when  he  calls  a  centurion  a  colonel  and  so  on  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a  devout  mediaeval  flavour  about  him,  which 
lies  pleasant  upon  the  palate  and  is  welcome  as  a  change  from 
our  more  serious  authors,  who  make  a  duty  of  humour  and 
modernity.  He  is  very  strong  on  questions  concerning  the 
Apostles,  hats  and  the  various  edible  fishes  which  swim  about 
the  lake  of  Galilee. 

Bishop  Dowden  has  no  such  soothing  influence  upon  his 
readers.  He  writes  a  Paddock  lecture,  or  (as  one  may  say 
with  Edgar)  "Paddock  calls"  him,  to  deliver  his  soul  against 
the  wild  curates  who  preach  him  to  death.  He  speaks  fo. 
the  High  and  dry  Churchmen  against  the  raw  and  juicy 
ones.  He  is  content  to  show  that  the  great  Anglican 
divines  are  not  upon  the  side  of  our  rampant  "young  men." 
Especially  he  commends  Field  and  Waterland,  as  likely  to 
ripen  and  dessicate  the  crude  and  whimsical  fancies  of  our 
theological  youth.  This  is  hardly  to  fulfil  the  pledge  of  his 
title  page  and  causes  him  to  err  by  wasting  his  limited  space  in 
fond  applications  of  what  he  chronicles.  He  might  with  work 
and  economy  have  given  us  a  bibliographical  appendix,  and  it 
would  have  been  of  more  value  than  many  sallies.  Bishop 
Dowden's  conclusions  are  drawn  wholly  without  respect  to  the 
claims  of  literature  as  such.  He  mislikes  Bishop  Andrews, 
whose  tongue  has  a  tang  to  it.  He  positively  grows  malignant 
when  he  speaks  about  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Ductor  Dubitantium." 
He  considers  that  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  is  lacking  in 
imaginative  energy  (whatever  that  may  be)  and  so  inferior  even 
to  "Ductor."  Dr.  Dowden  would  have  us  believe  that  Sanderson 
is  a  far  safer  casuist  than  Jeremy  Taylor,  "our  English 
Mercury,"  who  was,  he  misdoubts,  a  little  touched  with  Pela- 
gianism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  author  has  the  courage  of 
his  advice,  and  in  Sandersonian  manner  recommends  archery, 
leaping,  quoits,  and  fives  to  the  dour  Sabbatarians  of  Edinburgh, 
as  excellent  Sunday  recreations.  Let  the  curates  by  all  means 
study  Sanderson  as  their  bishop  advises;  but  it  is  a  mere 
ignoratio  elenchi  to  write  thus  about  the  most  solid  work  of 
casuistry  the  English  Church  has  ever  produced.  "To  what  is 
properly  the  science  of  ethics  Taylor  contributes  little  or  nothing 
in  his  long  discussions  on  the  nature  of  conscience."  Apparently 
the  Bishop  expects  to  find  in  the  "Ductor"  a  treatise  upon  the 
science  of  ethics,  whereas  it  is  addressed  to  those  who  are 
seeking  an  art,  not  a  science  at  all.  It  is  an  instrument  for 
determing  certain  cases.  Fuller  is  surely  a  writer  whose  great  1 
name  deserves  more  than  a  mere  mention,  even  in  this  feeble  | 
booklet  ? 

Mr.  Warren,  late  an  assistant  librarian  in  Truro,  has 
laboured  long  and  affectionately  at  the  "Dies  Irae,"  that  great 
anvil-hymn  of  the  XIII.  Century.  He  has  studied  the  origins 
of  that  poem  and  the  234  English  versions.  He  has  also 
analysed  the  metres  and  merits  of  these  latter  very  fully.  It  is 
rather  a  pity  to  waste  investigation  upon  the  twaddle  and, 
doggerel  of  many  of  these  versions.  It  would  be  better  to  have- 
given  us  one  chapter  at  least  upon  the  music,  and  a  fuller  note 
upon  the  liturgical  use  of  the  poem  and  an  index  rerum  at  the 
end.  The  object  of  the  book,  to  get  by  eclectic  method  some 
final  and  universally  acceptable  version,  strikes  us  as  fanciful, 
but  still  Mr.  Warren's  book  is  interesting  and  useful,  as  a  hand- 
book to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

St.  Columba,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  minister  of  Inveral- 
lochy,  is  a  pastor  whose  manners  and  habits  require  much  apology 
and  solemn  explanation  before  he  becomes  an  ensample  to 
Covenanters.  Mr.  Macgregor  does  not  explain  the  bad  tempers 
and  vindictiveness  of  the  Irish  saints,  as  did  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
by  saying  that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  was  such  as  to  call  for  those 
qualities  in  their  saints.  He  merely  expounds  his  Columba  until 
the  disaureoled  missionary  becomes  a  mere  man  in  a  manse.  It 
is  to  be  believed  that  ancient  Irish  and  Scotch  people  understood 
one  another  somewhat  better  than  this,  or  the  Culdees  would 
never  have  arisen  to  beget  so  much  Caledonian  fiction.  The 
"  Offices"  for  St.  Columba's  day  are  based  upon  those  from  the 
Aberdeen  Breviary,  but  adapted  to  Presbyterian  ears.  Nothing 
of  them  that  can  fade  but  doth  suffer  a  kirk  change,  into  some- 
thing dull  and  hybrid.  The  very  Culdees  would  have  coughed 
at  Mr.  Macgregor's  antiphon  ;  but  no  doubt  the  modern  Scol 
will  believe  and  rejoice  as  usual  over  this  new  national  romance 
Did  the  General  Assembly  say  this  comic  office,  as  the  authoi 
hopes  they  would?  How  the  Kodaks  of  the  wags  would  hav< 
gathered  together,  if  they  had  ! 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

"Blackwood's  Magazine"  has  taken  the  wrong  side  in  th< 
matter  of  the  Indian  Frontier;  but,  allowing  for  the  initi^ 
blunder,  the  frontier  article  in  the  current  number  is  comparai 
tively  harmless,  even  commendable.  The  writer  deprecate* 
further  fighting.  This,  at  least,  is  a  grateful  admission.  To  th< 
sword  he  would  prefer  statesmanship,  the  policy  of  winnin; 
over,  of  conciliation,  that  has  achieved  so  much  in  Russia! 
Asia,  so  much,  too,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Empir 
itself.    The  political  aspects  of  frontier  questions,  in  fact,  hav 
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not  received  sufficient  attention,  because  there  has  been  no  one 
to  attend.  The  writer  therefore  suggests  that  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  Viceroy  there  should  be  a  "  Foreign  Minister," 
if  a  soldier  no  longer  a  fighter,  some  "  Nestor  of  the  Indian 
Service."  If,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  frontier 
risings  such  a  man  had  "sat  and  voted  as  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  Viceroy's  Council,  the  political,  as  distinct  from  the  military, 
aspects  of  frontier  questions  could  scarce  have  failed  to  receive 
a  fuller  share  of  scrutiny  and  consideration,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Empire."  If  this  admission  cannot  be  called  exactly 
hopeful,  it  is  better  than  a  blind  confidence  in  the  Forward 
Policy  and  its  methods.  Mrs.  O'Neill  writes  a  sparkling 
account  of  life  on  a  ranche  in  the  North- West  ;  "  An  Oxonian  " 
says  nothing  particular  about  Cambridge,  except  that  her  dons 
know  better  than  the  Oxford  authorities  how  to  treat  (or,  rather, 
to  refrain  from  treating),  periodically  troublesome  under- 
graduates ;  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  endorses  the  opinion  that 
when  a  man's  eyes  "are  somewhat  prominent  and  are  half 
veiled  by  drooping  lids  (a  type  well  marked  in  the  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield),  it  is  almost  invariably  a  sign  of  superior  mental 
qualities;"  and  an  anonymous  writer  discusses  very  properly 
the  reasons  for  Germany's  success  in  manufacture — the  superior 
technical  education,  the  more  meticulous  attention  to  the  wants 
of  various  markets.  There  is  also  a  "  Proposed  Solution  "  of 
the  army  problem,  which  is  doubtless  as  lucid  and  as  convincing 
as  the  rest  of  the  half-dozen  solutions  which  appear  every 
month.  Both  the  serials  at  present  running  in  the  magazine 
deal  with  heroes  in  distant  times  of  Scottish  clan  warfare  and 
the  French  Revolution,  and  even  the  current  short  story  plays  a 
hundred  years  ago.  On  the  top  of  this  some  unnecessary 
person  must  needs  cry  out  against  the  present  day  and  fidget 
himself  into  a  solemn  hysteria  about  something  he  calls  the 
"New  Humanitarianism "— give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him.  These  four  contributions  together  are  almost  too  much 
disloyalty  to  our  own  time  for  one  little  number  of  a  magazine. 

Of  the  three  hopeful  papers  on  Socialism  in  "  Cosmopolis," 
Oy  M.  M.  Hyndman,  Jean  Jaures  and  Liebknecht,  the  last  is  by 
far  the  best  piece  of  work.  It  is  an  excellent  thing,  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last,  excellent  in  the  depth  of  its  philosophy,  in 
its  breadth  of  range,  its  humour,  its  long  experience,  its  revela- 
tion of  a  personality,  a  lovable  personality — it  might  easily  be 
the  best  contribution  to  a  more  interesting  number.  Neither 
Paulet  Victor  Margueritte  nor  Adalbert  Meinhardt  arrest  us 
with  their  short  stories.  In  the  first  instalment  of  his  piece 
Mr.  James  has  involved  himself,  as  only  Mr.  James  can,  with  a 
publisher  who  will  not  print  an  article  because  he  considers  it 
improper.  Both  Mr.  Henry  Norman  and  M.  Francis  de 
Pressense  begin  their  articles  with  the  set  comedy  of  the 
German  Emperor,  though  they  each  go  on  to  more  serious 
matters,  one  to  a  denunciation  of  the  frontier  war  and  the  other 
to  a  prophecy  of  war  between  England  and  Germany. 
"Ignotus''  contents  himself  with  discussing  the  by  no  means 
entertaining  impossibilities  of  a  Central  European  Zollverein. 

"  Macmillan's"  has  a  history,  by  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins,  of  the 
brief  misfortune  that  befell  the  royalist  Camedie  Franchise 
during  the  Terror;  Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Haddon  tells  of  Browning's 
early  friendship  for  Eliza  Flower,  the  musician,  and  her  sister 
Sarah,  the  author  of  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  ; "  and  Mr.  C. 
Litton  Falkiner  begins  his  history  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Ireland  in  1798.  In  Burns,  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  has  an 
admirable  poet  ;  in  Mr.  Henley,  an  admirable  editor  ;  in  a 
world  that  has  by  no  means  underrated  Burns,  an  admirable 
world— but  Mr.  Whibley  is  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  scornful 
displeasure  by  any  such  banal  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillip's  apology  for  Byron  in  the  "  Cornhill "  is 
a  disappointing  piece  of  work  ;  the  thing  is  so  thinly  written — 
perhaps  he  has  wished  to  put  too  much  into  the  ten  short  pages. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Down  draws  a  scaring  picture  of  the  impossible 
winter  journey  to  the  Klondyke  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  writes  of 
the  friendship  between  Miss  Mitford  and  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
Mrs.  Meyer  Henne  suggests  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  happen 
if  a  Somerset  village  were  badly  attacked  bv  the  "  Drumtochty 
Bacillus." 

"Temple  Bar"  is  skilled  in  the  business  of  discovering 
characters  who  are  at  the  same  time  very  distinguished  and 
very  unknown.  In  this  month's  issue  Mr.  Frederick  Dixon  has 
a  well-felt  and  picturesque  biography  of  Lally  Tollcndhal,  the 
Jacobite  soldier  who  distinguished  himself  under  Saxe,  and  Dr. 
Japp  says  something  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  taught  herself 
Hebrew  and  wrote  a  translation  of  Job  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Magee,  "  conveyed  more  of  the  true  character  and  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the  English, 
than  any  other  we  possess."  Both  the  short  stories,  "  Monsieur 
le  President"  by  E.  Greek  and  "The  Chevalier  d'Antan"  by 
Nellie  K.  Blissett,  are  pretty. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  124.) 

The  Editor  cannot  unilerlake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

HOTICE.— The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


T7  M  PI  RE   THEATRE.— EVF.RY   EVENING,  UNDER 

-L-'  ONE  FLAG  and  TREASURE  ISLAND.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor    Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  QueenV  Hall  Orchcstia  of  90  I'crformers. 
Admission  Krc»  ;  Kej»er?e<l  Scats,  3X.,  a*.,  u.,  and  trf. 

FORTHCOMING  CONCERTS 

UNDER  THE  U1KKCTION  OF 

Mr.  W.  ADLINGTON,  Concert  Direction,  224  Regent  Si,  W. 

STEINWAY  HALL. 

TJ  ERR  AUGUST  STRADAL  and  HERR  CARL. 
iL    ARMBRUSTER  will  give  a 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 
On  MONDAY,  24  JANUARY,  1898,  at  Three  o'clock. 
Vocalist— MME.  HILDEGARD  STRADAL. 
Steinway  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Stalls,  js.  6d.  ;  Unreserved  Seats,  3*.  ;  Admission,  is.   To  be  obtained 
from  the  usual  Agents;  Tree's  Ticket  Offices,  28  Piccadilly,  and  304  Regent 
Street,  W.  ;  Mr.  Mackey,  Steinway  Hall  ;  or 

W.  Adlington,  Concert  Direction,  224  Regent  Street,  W. 


QUEEN'S  (Small)  HALL. 
A/f  R.   WHITNEY   MOCKRIDGE   will  give  a 
1Vi  VOCAL  RECITAL 

On  TUESDAY,  1  FEBRUARY,  at  Three  o'clock. 
Assisted  by 

Miss  ESTHER  PALLISER.      MISS  CLARA  BUTT. 
Mr.  GEORGE  FERGUSSON. 
Mons.  JOHANNES  WOLFF  (Violin).        Mr.  OSCAR  MEYER  (Pianoforte). 

Conductor  Mr.  S.  LIDDLE. 

Erard  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Stalls,  10s.  6it.    Area,  5s.    To  be  obtained  from  the  usual  Agents  ;  Basil  Tree's  Ticket 
Offices,  28  Piccadilly,  &  304 Regent  Street;  Newman's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  and 
\V.  ADLINGTON,  Concert  Direction,  224  Regent  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS  EVANGELINE  FLORENCE  will  make  her  Reap- 

pearance  in  London  at  her  RECITAL, 
On  FRIDAY,  4  FEBRUARY,  1898,  at  Three  o'clock. 
Assisted  by  Mr.  LOUIS  PECSKAI,  Violin,  and 
Mr.  MARK  HAMBOURG,  Piano  (his  First  Appearance  since  his  Australian  Tour). 
Accompanist— Mr.  F.  A.  SEWELL.  Erard  Grand  Pianoforte. 

Sofa  Stalls,  ic*.  bd.  ;  Area  Stalls,  51.  Unreserved  :  Balcony,  3s.  J  Area,  21.  ; 
Admission,  is.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  of  the  usual  Agents  :  Mitchell's  Royal  Library, 
„  Old  Bond  Street,  and  5  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  ;  Gastrell's,  15  Sussex  Place,  South 
Kensington  ;  Messrs.  Chappcll  &  Co.,  Limited,  50  New  Bond  Street ;  Tree's  Ticket 
Offices,  2S  Piccadilly,  and  304  Regent  Street ;  and 

\V.  Adlington,  Concert  Direction,  224  Regent  Street,  \V. 

w   .  —  •  

ST.   JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS  MARY  CARMICHAEL  begs  to  announce  that  she 
will  give  her  FIRST  CONCERT  on  THURSDAY,  27  JANUARY,  1808, 
at  Three  o'clock. 

The  Concert  will  consist  largely  of  Miss  Carmichael's  own  Compositions,  and  the 
following  Artists  have  kindly  consented  to  appear  : — 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Helen  Trust, 
Miss  Ada  Crosslev,  Miss  Louise  Phillips. 
Mr.  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Wm.  Nichoi.l,  Mr.  Walter  Fokd, 
Mr.  Pi.unket  Greene,  Mr.  Denis  O'Sui.i.ivan,  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumfokd. 
Miss  Maud  McCarthy  and  Miss  Agnes  Zimmekmann. 
Accompanists— Miss  Carmichael,  Mr.  Henry  Bird. 
Broadwood  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Sofa  Stalls,  10s.  6d,     Area  Stalls,  5J.  _ 
Unreserved  :  Balcony,  3*.     Area,  2s.    Admission,  is. 
To  be  obtained  of  Miss  Carmichael,  172  Adelaide  Road,  N.W.  ;  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Cooke    20  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  Messrs  Chappell's,  50  New  Bonti  Street  ;  from, 
the  usual  Agents;  Tree's  Ticket  Offices,  28  Piccadilly  and  304  Regent  Street; 
Newman's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall ;  or  _  ' 

W.  Adlington,  Concert  Direction,  224  Regent  Street,  W. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

(JAY'S,  Ltd.) 

GENTLEMEN'S 

FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

From  £10. 

"  The  superior  cut,  style,  and  finish  of  the 
Coats  supplied  at  these  Establishments  are  well 
known.  The  Stocks  •  are  the  Largest  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  Collars  and  Cuffs  being 
trimmed  with  a  variety  of  Furs,  the  individual 
taste  and  requirements  of  each  customer  can  be 
at  once  gratified." 

163  and  198   REGENT   STREET,  W_ 
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TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL.  —  Professor- 

ship  of  Greek.  Applications  aie  invited  for  the  Gladstone  Chair  of  Greek 
now  vacant  in  the  above  College,  the  applications,  with  twenty  copies  of  testimonials, 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  not  later  than  5  March,  1898.  Stipend,  ^375 
per  annum,  with  two-thirds  of  Fees  from  Students. — For  all  information  concerning 
terms  and  conditions  of  tenure,  apply  The  Registrar,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

T?  ASTBOURNE.— Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

'  the  happy  life  and  caretul  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils.— For  details  address  "H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—  Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  60,  80,  100  Guineas.— Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

"DOSSALL   SCHOOL. — Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  £15, 
will  be  awarded  by  examination  beginning  22  March.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Rossall. — Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

"DAD LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

varying  from  £So  to  ^20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"RESTORATION   OF  CLONFERT  CATHEDRAL 

(Founded  in  the  year  558). — ^1000  would  now  complete  the  work  of  preservation 
of  the  beautiful,  old,  historic  Cathedral  of  Clonfert.  Canon  McLarney,  Rector  of 
Clonfert,  Banagher,  Ireland,  earnestly  appeals  for  Contributions. 

THE  WILLIAM  JAMES'  COLLECTION 

OF 

■Old  English  Sevres,  Dresden  &  Oriental  Porcelain, 
Famille  Rose,  Famille  Vert, 

Purchased  direct  from  Executor,  on  EXHIBITION  &  SALE  at 

HARDING'S  ART  GALLERY.  18  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 


NOW  READY.      PRICE  7/6. 


THE  STORY 
GLADSTONES  LIFE 


BY 


justin  McCarthy,  m.p. 

Author  of 

"  A  History  of  our  Own  Times,"  "  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  &c. 

In  1  Vok  extra  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top. 
Price  7/6. 

Containing  45  Illustrations,  mostly  full-page  portraits 
representing  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
different  periods. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Bookmen,  London."  Code  :  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

*pHE   SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £i    8  2 

Any  other  parts  of  the  World   „   I  io  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Company's 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Sixty-first  Year  of  Issue  of  Annual  Catalogue. 
SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

FOB  THE  YEAR  1897 

Will  be  ready  for  delivery  next  Wednesday. 

It  will  contain  a  much  longer  List  of  Works  than  last  year's  Catalogue, 
including  an  addition  of  some  1400  more  Titles,  but  the  price  remains  the 
same,  viz.,  6s.  net,  cloth  limp;  or  half-roan  limp,  6s.  6d.  net. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  NEW  WORK.     AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  UNITEO  STATES  IN 
SEA  POWER,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

By  CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times  says  : — "  This  new  work  is  in  reality  and  in  substance  the  mature  fruit 
of  his  prolonged  studies  in  that  domain  of  history  which  he  has  made  so  pre-eminently 
his  own." 

Navy  League  Journal. — "  Will  be  of  immense  value  to  us." 

At/iemeum. — "  It  will  be  seen  by  our  readers  how  important  is  Captain  Mahan's 
book  ....  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  present  and  future  policy  of  his  country 

towards  ourselves." 

Western  Morning  News.- — "Bears  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  the  writer's  genius 
and  his  admitted  pre-eminence  as  a  naval  strategist." 

Literature. — "Captain  Mahan  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  British 
Empire." 

READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

ALL  THE  WORLD'S  FIGHTING  SHIPS. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  FRED  T.  JANE. 
The  Text  is  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  the  body  of  the  work 
consists  of  over  400  carefully  authenticated  portraits  of  every  warship  of  any  fighting 
value  whatever.    Oblong  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ART  WORKS. 

NOW  READY.    Volume  I.  bound  in  cloth,  6  guineas  net;  leather,  6J  guineas  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 

Illustrated  by  over  500  Pictures,  380  Water.Colour  Drawings,  and  150  Pen-and-ink 
Sketches.  By  JAMES  TISSOT.  The  ENGLISH  EDITION  dedicated  by 
special  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Two  vols,  of  about  300 
pages  each,  large  imperial  4to.  The  publishers  are  alsc  issuing  the  Work  in  Twelve 
Parts,  appearing  at  Monthly  intervals.  The  first  Six  Parts  can  now  be  obtained. 
Subscriptions  are  only  taken  for  the  Complete  Work. 
The  Times  says: — "When  completed  this  will  be  the  most  sumptuous  New- 
Testament  in  existence." 

EDWARD  ARMITAGE,  R.A. 

Pictures  and  Drawings  selected  from  the  Works  of. 

Issued  under  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Armitage. 
With  a  short  Descriptive  Text  by  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter.    Folio,  half-morocco, 
£S  8s.  net ;  portfolio,  £8. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

DOD'S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE 

of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  for  1898.    Fifty-eighth  year.    Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

The  Times  says  : — "  The  great  merits  of  Dod's  excellent  '  Peerage,  Baronetage, 
and  Knightage '  are  its  cheapness,  its  handy  size,  and  its  easiness  of  reference, 
the  combination  of  these  three  qualities,  it  is  unequalled." 


In 


CONTRIBUTIONS   TO  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 

NEW  ZEALAND.  Vol.  I.  Settlement  of  Otago.  By  THOMAS  MORLAND 
HOCKEN,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.L.S.  Demy  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations,  cloth,  14J. 

THE  PIONEERS  OF  THE  KLONDYKE :   being  an 

Account  of  Two  Years'  Police  Service  on  the  Yukon.    Narrated  by  M.  H.  E. 
HAYNE,  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  and  recorded  by  H.  WEST 
TAYLOR.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d. 
Pail  Mall  Gazette.  — "  The  most  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the  many 
published  on  that  fabulous  region." 

THE  INVASION  OF  EGYPT  IN  A.D.  1249,  BY 

LOUIS  IX.  OF  FRANCE,  AND  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONTEMPO- 
RARY SULTANS  OF  EGYPT.    By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  DAVIS,  M.A.,  Chaplain 

of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Alexandria.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

OSMANLI  PROVERBS  AND  QUAINT  SAYINGS.  By 

the  Rev.  E.J.  DAVIS,  M.A.  4,300  Sentences  in  Turkish,  printed  in  Roman 
characters,  with  English  Translations,  Explanations,  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Pronunciation.  The  Turkish  Original  is  also  given  as  an  Appendix.  Demy  8vo. 
cbth,  12s.  6d.  

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
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NOTES. 

THE  difficulty  in  the  Far  East  is  solving  itself 
exactly  as  we  predicted.  The  gospel  of  the  German 
Emperor  has  degenerated  into  the  piping  of  peace 
in  a  sordid  vineyard.  War  ?  Who  ever  meant  war  ? 
Not  the  Emperor.  We  have  the  word  of  Herr  von 
Biilow,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  all  that  Germany  wanted  was  to  bestow 
upon  the  heathen  Chinee  the  blessings  which  are 
latent  in  her  articles  of  commerce.  Kiao  -  Chiao 
shall  be  open  to  the  trade  ships  of  the  world.  That  is 
not  surprising.  But  for  the  hospitable  services  of 
British  coaling-stations  throughout  its  voyage  at  snail's 
pace,  Prince  Henry's  squadron  would  never  have  reached 
China  at  all.  It  is  there  now,  preparing  the  way  for  a 
roaring  trade.  That  is  good.  It  will  please  Birming- 
ham not  less  than  Berlin.  When  the  Far  East  is  out  of 
praying-wheels  or  brass  gods,  Birmingham  will  leave 
her  business  cards  at  Kiao-Chiao  without  delay. 

On  a  voyage  so  tedious,  Prince  Henry  must  have 
become  a  little  tired  of  his  Mailed  Fist.  It  is  really 
a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  irksome  and  repeated 
need  for  coal  obliged  him,  as  a  guest,  to  take  off  the 
gauntlet  now  and  then,  in  order  to  raise  his  glass 
to  the  health  of  British  seamen.  We  trust  these 
gentlemen  kept  their  countenances.  Meanwhile  the 
other  Emperor,  the  Tzar,  is  not  happy.  Germany 
having  become  pacific  and  commercial,  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  was  to  continue  his  menaces  with  assurance. 
These  stolid  battleships  of  England  are  a  sickening 
sight.  Therefore,  like  many  another  well-born  gentle- 
man fallen  upon  evil  times,  his  Imperial  Majesty  has 
gone  into  the  City.  He  will  be  back  soon.  He  is 
anxious  to  "do  a  deal"  in  the  loan  to  China;  but 
he  has  not  the  necessary  resources  at  command. 
Russia  habitually  takes  time  to  withdraw  from  a  false 
position.  When  she  has  cancelled  her  protest  against 
the  opening  of  Ta-lien-wan  as  a  treaty  port,  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  will  have  been  vindicated  in  every 
particular.  Yesterday  morning  the  "  Daily  Chronicle" 
published  an  indication  that  the  process  of  cancelling 
has  begun.  The  Tzar  made  a  speech  to  the  officers  of 
the  Preobrashenski  Regiment.  "  I  had  wished  for  a 
long  time  past,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  to  accept 
your  invitation  ;  but  affairs  in  the  East  lay  heavy  on 
my  heart,  especially  difficulties  with  Japan.  Now,  I 
thank  God,  all  is  clearer.    No  conflict  need  be  feared." 

The  "Times"  in  its  series  of  papers  on  our  Indian 
Frontier  policy  brushes  aside  the  latest  pretext  of  the 
Forward  party,  to  wit,  that  we  desire  to  hold  the  passes 
in  order  to  ensure,  if  need  be,  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan.  "The  foundation  of  the  forward  case," 
we  are  told,  is  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  defending 
India  against  a  European  invasion  from  the  North;  and 


that  the  "opening  up"  of  the  tribal  country  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  thesis.  It  is  roundly  admitted 
that  on  the  first  threat  of  such  an  invasion  we  should 
occupy  Kandahar,  Kelat-i-Gilzai,  Ghazni  and  Kabul. 
Nothing  here  about  "engagements  with  Afghanis- 
tan." We  are  getting  nearer  the  truth  now  ;  and 
the  several  screens  behind  which  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  the  forward  policy  have  of  late  been 
working;,  are,  one  by  one,  being  removed.  We  stand 
pretty  well  face  to  face  now  with  the  avowed  project  of 
the  Forward  school,  of  seizing  half  Afghanistan  under 
pretence  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  Amir 
Abdurrahman.  Our  engagements  with  the  Amir  seem, 
indeed,  likely  to  lead  us  into  permanent  occupation  of 
his  country,  in  our  zealous  efforts  to  preserve  it  from 
Russia.  It  will  thus  follow  in  the  wake  of  Kashmir. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  wish  to  occupy  the  passes  solely  from 
a  pious  wish  to  fulfil  our  engagements  with  the  Amir, 
will  please  note  that  there  is  no  military  measure  beyond 
the  frontier  which  may  not  be  justified  under  that  con- 
venient plea,  and  that  the  sooner  we  learn  precisely 
what  those  engagements  are,  and  what  the  Amir  would 
desire  of  us,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Major  Younghusband  in  his  recent  book  on  Indian 
Frontier  warfare  has  told  us  that  the  invariable.strategy 
to  be  pursued  against  Afghans  or  Pathans  is  a  flank 
turning  operation  combined  with  a  frontal  attack.  He 
has  something  to  say  on  the  danger  and  difficulty 
of  this  system;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  wherever 
employed  it  has  been  successful  in  our  frontier 
wars.  General  Yeatman  -  Biggs,  for  reasons  which 
unhappily  he  is  not  now  among  us  fully  to  explain, 
confined  himself  in  his  attack  on  Dargai  to  a 
frontal  attack  only,  and  met  with  severe  fighting. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nothing  but  urgent  neces- 
sity, of  which  we  cannot  now  adequately  judge,  com- 
pelled General  Yeatman-Biggs  to  abandon  a  system  of 
attack  which  has  become  on  the  Indian  frontier  a  rule 
of  invariable  observance.  As  Major  Younghusband 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  without  its  dangers,  even  as 
employed  against  Pathans,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
insuring  the  timely  execution  of  the  needful  movements 
in  a  mountainous  country,  without  adequate  means  of 
transport,  in  the  absence  of  roads,  and  with  great 
difficulty  of  communication  between  the  combining 
columns.  The  one  advantage  of  a  direct  attack  is  that 
at  any  rate  it  brings  the  enemy  to  book.  If  he  stays  to 
fight  you  can  hit  him  hard.  Sir  William  Lockhart 
admits  that  General  Yeatman-Biggs  achieved  at  least 
this  result,  and  is  almost  the  only  General  who,  in  the 
late  operations,  has  fairly  fought  it  out  with  his 
adversary. 

Why  do  some  of  our  minor  politicians  habitually 
adopt   in   public   a   canting   and    hypocritical  tone, 
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which  almost  justifies  the  worst  things  said  about  us  by 
foreign  rivals  ?  Mr.  George  Nathaniel  Curzon  would 
never  venture,  face  to  face  with  a  colleague  or  op- 
ponent, to  talk  of  our  being  in  Egypt  in  "  the  higher 
interests  of  morality  and  civilisation."  They  would 
laugh  at  him,  and  use  rude  words.  Why,  then,  does 
he  think  the  "superior  person"  airs  good  enough  for 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Bolton  ?  He  should  not  imagine 
that  a  Lancashire  audience  is  so  easily  imposed  on.  We 
are  in  Egypt  because  we  have  very  direct  and  sub- 
stantial interests  there  ;  if  we  had  not,  it  would  be  our 
business  to  come  out  at  once  from  a  position  of  such 
responsibility  and  danger. 

The  main  point  of  Mr.  Curzon's  speech  was  that  the 
immediate  scare  at  Berber  and  Ed  Darner  is  over,  and 
that  consequently  no  more  British  troops  are  to  be  sent 
forward  till  the  time  comes  for  the  advance  that  will 
decide  "  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Upper  Nile."  That 
will  be  a  serious  advance,  with  a  large  British  con- 
tingent and  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  and  it  will  no  doubt  very 
easily  crush  any  opposition  it  is  likely  to  meet.  We 
wish  we  could  share  the  placid  optimism  of  Mr.  Curzon 
about  the  affections  of  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  He 
admits  that  there  have  been  "gloomy  anticipations," 
but  "  the  Government  knows  nothing  of  them."  Menelik 
has  just  exchanged  the  ratifications  of  a  treaty  with  us 
and  we  are  before  long  to  send  a  direct  representative  to 
Addis  Abeba,  "and  so"  (a  delightful  piece  of  smug  in- 
consequence this)  "  there  is  no  cause  for  any  anxiety  or 
disquietude."  If  Mr.  Curzon  "knows  nothing"  of  the 
mobilisation  of  the  Abyssinian  army  and  of  the  com- 
munications going  on  between  Menelik  and  the  Khalifa 
he  should  apply  to  Colonel  Wingate  for  information. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Government  places 
its  proposals  for  Army  Reform  before  the  House  of 
Commons  it  will  not  confine  them  to  the  changes  fore- 
shadowed in  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech.    The  whole 
question  has  aroused  so  much  attention  that  the  pro- 
posals will  be  severely  scrutinised  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Service  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,   in  their  letter  to  the  Secretary  for  War, 
have  usefully  specified  those  points  to  which  criticism 
will  be  directed.    No  scheme  of  reform  will  be  of  much 
use  unless  it  is  accompanied   by    the   complete  re- 
organization of  the  War  Office.    The  gentlemen  who 
spend  their  time  from  ten  till  four  in  passing  to  each 
other  and  tying  up  with  red  tape  documents  of  various 
kinds  would  make  any  military  system  a  failure.  It 
would  be  an  expensive  job,  no  doubt,  to  get  rid  of  them 
entirely,  but  if  the  War  Office  is  put  into  direct  relation 
with  the  Admiralty,  the  officials  in  Whitehall  would  at 
least  set  them  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  they 
ought  to  do  their  work.    Moreover,  until  a  clear  under- 
standing is  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  respective 
parts  to  be  played  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  case  of  war, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  satisfactory  reorganization  of  our 
military  system  can  be  effected.     Another  point  upon 
which  the  Service  members  rightly  lay  much  stress  is 
the  break-down  of  the  linked  battalion  system,  and  the 
necessity   of  -abandoning  or  materially  modifying  it. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  showed  that  the  War  Office 
still  clings  fondly  to  this  exploded  plan,  but  we  trust 
that  by  the  time  Parliament  meets  it  will  have  made  up 
its  circumlocutory  mind  to  part  with  it  altogether. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  been  giving  his  opinions 
on  naval  policy  to  an  interviewer,  and  has  emphasised 
very  strongly  three  points  of  which  the  optimists  in  this 
country  too  frequently  lose  sight :  that  one-fourth  of 
our  ironclads  are  in  a  most  ineffective  state  owing  to 
the  wretched  muzzle-loaders  with  which  they  are  armed ; 
that  in  battleships  we  are  barely  equal  to  Russia  and 
France,  whereas  expert  opinion  demands  for  victory  a 
numerical  advantage  ;  and  that  systematic  teaching  of 
tactics  and  strategy  is  wanted  in  the  Navy.  To  these 
requisites  let  us  add  youth  in  our  Admirals.  It  is  a 
serious  fact  that  with  the  rarest  possible  exceptions  no 
one  attains  to  flag-rank  before  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty- 
one,  and  the  great  majority  of  rear-admirals  notbefore  the 
age  of  fifty-two  or  fifty-four.  Boldness  of  conception 
and  independence  of  thought  are  killed  by  too  long  a 
service  in  subordinate  ranks. 


There  is  a  singular  lack  of  lucidity  in  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  National  Union  of  Conservatives  with 
regard  to  the  forthcoming  London  County  Council 
election.  In  national  politics  the  Unionist  party  has 
shown  itself  remarkably  capable  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion, but  if  the  report  which  was  presented  at  the 
Constitutional  Club  on  Monday  last  represents  accu- 
rately Unionist  opinion  on  municipal  affairs,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  yet  been  able  to  exert 
his  influence  in  this  department,  where  his  early 
experience  makes  him  peculiarly  capable,  so  fully  as  he 
has  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  wider  field  of  national  and 
Imperial  politics.  It  is  a  greai  pity  that  some  of  the 
younger  and  more  Progressive  Conservatives  have  no 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  Moderate  policy  on  the 
County  Council.  If  they  had  we  should  not  hear  Lord 
Onslow  and  his  friends  in  one  breath  recanting  their 
former  policy  with  regard  to  tramway  purchase,  and  in 
the  next  declaring  themselves  opposed  to  practically  all 
municipal  undertakings. 

Mr.  Rhodes  can  scarcely  complain  that  he  is  aban- 
doned by  his  friends.  To  the  glowing  testimonial 
given  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  now  added  a  not  less  striking  eulogy  from  Earl 
Grey,  his  fellow-director.  Mr.  Rhodes,  said  Earl  Grey 
on  Tuesday,  "  when  the  history  of  this  generation  comes 
to  be  written,  will  figure  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  sons,  and  near  the  top  in  the  list  of  those 
who  have  done  much  for  their  country."  He  had  never 
met,  he  declared,  a  man  who  was  superior  to  him  in 
either  magnanimity  or  real  genuine  patriotism.  Now 
that  the  enormity  of  the  mistake  Mr.  Rhodes  committed 
has  been  realised  and  in  some  degree  atoned  for,  his 
great  qualities  are  quite  rightly  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised again.  With  his  own  hands  he  undid  a  great 
part  of  his  own  handiwork,  but  he  has  set  himself  with 
firm  determination  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his 
mistake.  The  development  of  Rhodesia  is  proceeding 
apace,  and  though  we  cannot  wholly  subscribe  to  the 
terms  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Earl  Grey  have 
expressed  their  admiration,  we  believe  that  in  a  few 
years  the  work  Mr.  Rhodes  is  now  doing  will  meet  with 
success,  and  will  wipe  out  the  memory  of  his  error. 

Act  Glasgow,  on  Saturday,- Lord  Rosebery  made  a 
speech  full  of  fresh  and  important  suggestions.  The 
occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  People's  Palace  and 
Winter  Garden  in  the  east  end  of  the  city.  Lord  Rose- 
bery considered  that  the  rise  of  such  institutions, 
founded  and  supported  by  private  and  municipal  bene- 
factions most  cheerfully  bestowed,  was  a  sign  full  of 
hope  to  the  great  communities.  It  indicated  a  new 
sensitiveness  to  the  wants  of  the  work-a-day  masses. 
The  effects  of  the  awakening  would  not  be  merely 
local.  The  larger  self-consciousness  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility by  which  certain  corporations  were  now 
moved  would  react  upon  the  municipalities  themselves. 
Parliament  as  a  means  through  which  to  serve  the 
people  would  become  less  and  less  attractive  to  the  best 
men  in  the  great  towns.  Those  men  would  find  better 
opportunities  at  home  to  satisfy  their  desire  to  be  of 
public  service  in  their  generation. 

The  virtue  of  Mr.  John  Morley  is  becoming  tedious. 
At  Stirling,  on  Thursday  night,  he  contrived  to  remind  us 
of  it  again.  It  seems  that  when  this  statesman  has 
a  leisure  hour,  he  devotes  it  to  reading  the  speeches  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  in  the  Three-Acres-and-a-Cow 
period.  Thereby  Mr.  Morley  is  confirmed  in  his  sense 
of  what  a  noble  thing  consistency  is.  He  may  be  right 
in  one  respect ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  find  Mr. 
Chamberlain  a  much  more  attractive  figure  than  his 
self-righteous  censor.  "The  wordy  trucklings  #  of 
the  transient  hour"  are  none  the  worse  for  being 
on  a  fresh  key  now  and  then.  Mr.  Morley's 
way  of  serving  them  up  is  not  less  depressing  than 
"The  Dead  March  in  Saul"  played  by  a  barrel-organ  1 
night  and  day  perennially.  For  the  speech  itself: 
Mr.  Morley  stands  by  Home  Rule  ;  thinks  that  this  is 
no  time  for  discussing  the  Liquor  Question  ;  and  is 
willing  that  the  sugar-growing  colonies  should  be 
ruined  because  Mr.  Chamberlain's  method  of  helping 
them  would  affront  the  Cobden  Club. 
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Work  at  full  speed  will  be  resumed  in  the  ship- 
building yards  and  in  the  engineering  shops  on  Monday. 
A  majority  of  the  trades-unionists  concerned  have  voted 
in  favour  of  accepting  the  terms  recommended  by  the 
Employers'  Federation  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Allied  Trades.  On  the  Clyde  and  at  Belfast  the  men 
"go  in  "  under  protest ;  but  elsewhere  the  general  desire 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  peace.  It  is  deplorable  to  notice 
that  just  as  one  great  industrial  trouble  is  in  course  of 
settlement  there  are  mutterings  of  another.  The  men 
employed  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  held  a  meeting 
of  indignation  against  the  piecework  system,  and  the 
Admiral-Superintendent  promptly  dismissed  the  four 
ringleaders.  We  trust  that  that  incident  will  be 
allowed  to  end  there.  The  piecework  system  is  quite 
fair,  not  only  as  between  masters  and  men,  but  also, 
and  still  more  emphatically,  as  between  workmen  of 
different  skill  and  various  degrees  of  conscientiousness. 
The  public  would  have  no  sympathy  with  a  strike  at 
Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham  has  favoured  the  grand  jury  at 
the  Norwich  Assizes  this  week  with  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  that  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  regulate 
judicial  conduct,  obviously  meant  as  a  reply  to  the 
criticism  brought  down  upon  him  by  the  Spriggs  case. 
His  defence  makes  matters  very  much  worse  for 
him  ;  for  it  shows  that  his  conduct  in  that  case  was  no 
mere  accident,  but  the  expression  of  a  settled  and 
deliberate  policy.  When  it  is  difficult  to  determine  as 
to  the  truth  of  a  defence,  as  for  example,  when  it  is  only 
made  known  at  the  last  moment,  he  said,  "great  care 
has  to  be  taken  lest,  in  the  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
the  prisoner,  for  whom  our  law  does  all  that  it  fairly 
can,  an  injustice  is  done  to  the  prosecutor."  The 
traditional  English  policy  is  to  give  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt  to  the  accused  person.  Justice  Grantham  re- 
verses that,  and  where  the  truth  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, puts  forward  the  claim  of  the  prosecutor  to 
the  benefit.  This  way  of  looking  at  conflicting  evi- 
dence naturally  gives  him  that  bias  towards  conviction 
in  difficult  cases  for  which  he  is  notorious,  and  explains 
the  long  record  of  injustice  that  he  has  accumulated  in 
the  course  of  an  otherwise  undistinguished  judicial 
career. 

His  second  point  shows  the  same  anti-prisoner  bias. 
"  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  law,"  he  says, 
"  that  a  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  spring  his  de- 
fence upon  the  prosecution  at  the  last  moment,"  and 
insists  that  the  practice  of  reserving  the  defence  in  cases 
sent  for  trial  is  bad.  The  prisoner's  case  should  be 
declared  at  the  preliminary  hearing  before  the  magis- 
t-ates.  It  is  painful  to  hear  such  scandalous  rubbish  from 
the  bench.  A  prisoner  is  generally  brought  before  the 
magistrates  immediately  after  arrest.  He  has  had  no 
time  to  prepare  and  complete  his  defence.  To  compel 
him  to  state  it  there  and  then  would  mean  either  that  a 
hurried  and  imperfect  defence  would  be  put  forward,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  case  at  the  trial  afterwards,  or  that 
a  series  of  remands,  often  in  custody,  would  be  neces- 
sary. And  again,  seeing  that  the  police  act  upon  the 
assumption  that  their  work  is  to  secure  convictions,  a 
premature  disclosure  of  the  defence  would  set  them  on 
the  hunt  for  every  prejudicial  trifle  that  might  discredit 
it.  If  such  a  hunt  were  conducted  with  an  impartial 
eye  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  there  would  be  less  to  be 
said  against  it  ;  but  everybody  k  nows  that  it  would  be 
conducted  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  conviction  and  a 
blind  eye  for  points  in  the  prisoner's  favour.  Besides  this, 
prisoners  sent  for  trial  are  generally  poor  men.  They 
cannot  afford  the  expense  of  subjecting  their  opponent's 
case  to  a  scrutiny  for  defects  similar  to  that  which  the 
police,  with  the  machinery  at  their  disposal,  could  give 
to  a  revealed  defence.  The  advantage  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  wholly  upon  the  prosecuting 
side.  An  accused  man  has  quite  enough  to  do  as  it  is 
against  the  terrible  convicting  bias  of  our  criminal 
procedure  ;  under  the  Granthamite  regulation  his  last 
chance  of  securing  fair  play  would  in  many  cases  utterly 
vanish. 

Meanwhile,  we  again  ask  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  what 
compensation  he  proposes  to  pay  to  the  man  whom  he 


unjustly  convicted,  and  who  has  just  been  liberated  by 
the  Home  Office  ? 

Recrimination  is  still  the  order  of  the  day  in  Athens. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  has  presented  the  first  part 
of  his  report  on  the  war  to  the  Military  Commission, 
and  oddly  enough  it  is  in  many  respects  identical  with 
the  statements  he  made  to  our  correspondent,  and  after- 
wards so  strenuously  repudiated.  The  only  difference  is 
that  instead  of  attacking  General  Smolensk!,  who  is  now 
the  Minister  for  War,  and  therefore  too  important  a 
person  to  be  even  a  Prince's  scapegoat,  he  attacks 
General  Makri,  whom  he  accuses,  as  he  formerly  accused 
Smolenski,  of  flat  insubordination.  The  report  con- 
sists of  a  long  series  of  excuses.  Every  one  and 
everything  was  to  blame  except  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Greece.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  whole  business  was 
bungled  by  the  Greeks,  but  this  foolish  princeling  was 
as  big  a  bungler  as  the  rest,  and  his  attempts  to  put  all 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  others  is  only  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  youthful  braggart  who  tampered 
with  telegrams,  in  order  to  make  the  world  believe  in 
his  own  bravery. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  decay  of  Parliamentary 
Government  had  set  in.  Nearly  five  years  ago  England 
was  startled  by  the  news  that  a  free  fight  had  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  between  a 
number  of  Conservatives  and  Irish  Nationalists.  For- 
tunately, however,  this  disgraceful  scene  has  so  far  re- 
mained unique  in  England,  but  it  seems  to  have  set  a  bad 
example  to  other  Parliaments,  of  which  our  own  Parlia- 
ment boasts  to  be  the  mother.  During  the  last  session 
of  the  Austrian  assembly  a  far  more  disgraceful  exhi- 
bition occurred,  the  German  party  being  the  provoking 
element,  and  this  has  now  in  its  turn  been  surpassed  by 
the  unparalleled  scene  of  violence  in  the  French  Chamber 
on  Saturday  last.  Whilst  M.  Jaures  was  attacking  the 
Government  for  its  conduct  over  the  Dreyfus  case,  he 
was  violently  assaulted  by  M.  de  Bernis,  a  member  of 
the  Right,  and  a  general  mel^e  between  Socialists  and 
Conservatives  ensued.  This  resort  to  fisticuffs  for  the 
settlement  of  political  questions  looks  like  a  throw-back 
to  a  primitive  method,  and  we  fear  that  as  time  goes  on 
it  will  become  more  and  more  common.  Parliamentary 
Government  has  been  useful  in  the  past,  but  we  confess 
that  we  should  like  to  see  some  improvement  upon  it. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  getting  on.  Poor  Herr  Trojan,  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  loyal  souls  in  all  Berlin,  has  been 
sent  to  prison  for  two  months  because  the  Germans 
laughed  consumedly  at  the  "  Kladderadatsch "  car- 
toon representing  Leonidas,  Alexander  and  "  der  alte 
Fritz"  discussing  the  foolish  utterance  that  "only  a 
good  Christian  can  be  a  good  soldier."  The  citizens  of 
the  "  Kulturstaat "  must  be  proud  of  themselves  and  of 
the  "new  course."  They  dare  not  talk  politics  in  the 
"  Wirtshaus  "  for  fear  of  the  ubiquitous  spy  and  the  in- 
evitable condemnation  for  "lese-majeste";  and  now  they 
may  not  even  laugh.  Bismarck  filled  albums  with  the 
"Kladderadatsch"  cartoons  directed  against  himself, 
and  enjoyed  them  hugely;  "Old  FritZj"  when  in  his 
walks  he  discovered  a  crowd  straining  their  necks  to 
read  a  scurrilous  placard  against  himself,  directed  his 
orderly  to  take  it  down  and  post  it  lower,  so  that  the 
people  could  read  it  at  their  ease.  "They  say  what 
they  like,  and  I  do  what  I  like,"  said  the  old  hero. 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  his  descendant  whose 
sayings  and  doings  are  alike  the  cause  of  strictly  private 
laughter  in  Germany,  and  of  public  laughter  in  every 
other  part  of  Europe? 

Fortunately  the  Emperor  has  not  yet  taken  to  going 
down  to  the  Reichstag  to  fire  off  his  speeches,  so  it  fell 
to  Herr  von  Billow  (who  as  Foreign  Secretary  continues 
to  make  an  excellent  impression  at  home  and  abroad) 
to  explain  the  German  attitude  in  Chinese  waters. 
Instead  of  a  flow  of  turgid  balderdash,  we  had  therefore 
a  clear  and  statesmanlike  explanation  of  the  need  for  a 
convenient  port.  It  does  not  at  all  convince  us  that 
Germany  would  not  have  done  much  better  to  leave  the 
whole  business  alone,  instead  of  playing  decoy  and 
cat's-paw  for  Russia  ;  but  still  it  was  a  reasonable  and 
possible  defence.  Above  all  it  was  interesting  in  that  by 
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implication  it  seemed  for  the  moment  at  least  to  range 
Germany  with  England,  in  the  policy  of  keeping  all 
China  free  and  open  to  commerce,  instead  of  helping 
Russia  in  the  separate  compartment  scheme. 

On  the  Dreyfus  fiasco  the  German  Foreign  Secretary's 
remarks  were  direct  and  conclusive.  There  "  never 
have  been  relations  or  connexion  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
between  Dreyfus  and  any  German  representative  or 
agent."  So  the  whole  collection  of  wastepaper  baskets 
and  blotting  pads  and  overcoat  pockets  has  been 
upset.  There  remains  the  wonderful  tale  about 
documents  sold  to  Russia  ;  but  there  a  motive  seems 
lacking.  Why  should  Russia,  which  by  no  possible 
conjunction  .of  circumstances  could  ever  have  to  antici- 
pate a  sudden  collision  with  France  on  land,  pay  for  the 
details  of  the  French  mobilisation  ?  The  idea  is  pre- 
posterous. It  is  a  remunerative  industry  in  Ireland  in 
troublous  times  for  imaginative  "  informers"  to  sell  to 
the  police  details  of  horrible  conspiracies  that  never 
existed.  Dublin  Castle  is  largely  composed  of  such 
documents  carefully  noted  by  stolid  Chief  Secretaries 
and  Viceroys.  Perhaps  the  same  industry  flourishes  in 
France. 

A  letter  to  Cardinal  Vaughan  from  Dr.  Hanlon,  "the 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Upper  Nile,"  gives  further  details 
as  to  the  Uganda  muddle.  His  letter  deserves  notice 
as  It  shows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have 
not  yet  forgiven  that  "great  mistake,"  as  Hanlon  calls 
it,  by  which  Lugard  held  Uganda  for  England.  As  the 
Soudanese  troops  suppressed  the  Catholic  Revolt,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  should  seize 
this  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  Soudanese.  Dr. 
Hanlon's  letter  moreover  contains  serious  mis-statements 
respecting  the  facts  as  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
mutiny. 

We  thought  that  a  century  of  suffering  had  taught 
the  British  press  the  worst  of  the  possibilities  of  perse- 
cution latent  in  our  absurd  law  ot  libel.  But  there  was 
a  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  a  special  jury  on 
Tuesday  that  proves  that  the  half  was  not  told  us. 
That  you  may  be  haled  before  the  Judges  for  telling  the 
truth  about  a  man  we  knew.  Supposing  that  you  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  prove  that  jou  told  the 
truth,  and  to  impress  the  fact  on  the  jury,  you  get  off  in  the 
end  after  spending  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  costs.  After 
that  experience  you  naturally  try  to  say  nothing  at  all 
about  litigious  people.  But  that  will  not  save  you,  for 
the  "Birmingham  Post"  was  brought  up  to  the  Queen's 
Bench  in  London  on  the  charge  of  an  indignant  solicitor, 
who  said  his  name  was  "  systematically  left  out  "  of  the 
paper!  There  was  a  "conspiracy,"  and  he  wanted 
damages.  The  case,  of  course,  was  scouted  out  of 
court,  but  we  should  be  curious  to  know  what  this 
particular  piece  of  legal  ingenuity  has  cost  the  "  Bir- 
mingham Post?" 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  is  to  move  the  address  in  the 
House  of  Lords — a  well-deserved  compliment  to  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  hard  working  of  the  rising 
young  men  of  public  life.  Those  who  know  Lord 
Hardwicke  will  not  be  surprised  at  Lord  Salisbury 
hastily  passing  over  in  his  favour  all  other  claimants  for 
the  honour.  It  would  be  interesting  if  this  young  man 
were  to  restore  to  its  ancient  position  in  the  public 
esteem  a  distinguished  name,  of  late  rather  under  a 
cloud. 

Young  peers  have  singular  opportunities  in  public 
life,  if  they-only  knew  know  to  use  them.  They  are  sure 
of  a  Rearing — nothing  is  more  snobbish  than  democracy 
— they  can  choose  their  own  time  for  speaking.  They 
have  never  "  got  to  speak,"  whether  they  have  anything 
to  say  or  not,  they  escape  the  ruinous  process  of  elec- 
tioneering, a  process  which  induces  facility  and  fluency 
at  the  cost  of  thought,  point  and  accuracy.  Some  men, 
of  course,  survive  the  process,  but  far  the  larger  number 
vindicate  the  truth  of  Augustin  Filon's  summing  up  of 
English  politicians  as  speakers  :  "Us  parlent  facilement 
et  mal."  Circumstances  assist  the  peer  to  success, 
where  only  exceptional  qualities  of  brain  and  will  enable 
the  commoner  tr»  emerge  from  the  common  "  ruck." 


THE  DECLINE  OF  PARLIAMENT  ? 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  speech  at  Glasgow,  which  we 
record  in  the  chronicle  of  the  week,  is  one  of 
many  indications  that  Parliament  is  declining  in  the 
popular  regard.  What  cynical  Tories  were  wont  to 
say  in  private  jest,  Lord  Rosebery  speaks  in  open 
earnest.  To  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
no  longer  a  dignified  distinction.  If  he  have  not  talent 
strong  enough  to  carry  him  with  a  rush  to  one  or  other 
of  the  Front  Benches,  the  man  who  holds  a  place  in 
Parliament  is  of  mere  mechanical  utility.  "  The  life  of 
a  member,"  said  Lord  Rosebery,  "tended  every  day  to 
lose  its  individuality.  Vast  and  unlimited  as  the  talk 
in  which  our  senators  were  privileged  to  indulge  seemed 
to  the  outsider,  it  was  by  comparatively  few  members." 
The  ordinary  member  "must  be  content  to  walk 
through  endless  lobbies  at  the  dictation  of  individual 
whips,  and  not  to  express  any  opinion  which  might 
collide  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  authorised 
organs  of  his  party.  However  much  he  might  wish  to 
express  arguments  which  led  him  to  support  that  party, 
he  must,  as  a  rule,  possess  his  soul  in  silence.  What 
attraction  there  was  for  a  man  to  leave  his  home  in  the 
country,  and  spend  the  most  glorious  months  of  the 
year  in  that  inglorious  capacity  of  a  voting  machine, 
might  pass  some  of  their  comprehensions."  Men  in  the 
provinces  competent  to  share  in  public  life  have  what 
Lord  Rosebery  considers  a  better  opportunity  at  home. 
They  could,  if  they  wished,  take  seats  at  the  Town 
Councils.  There  they  would  be  something  more  than 
dumb  units  of  humanity  driven  hither  and  thither  by 
party  whips.  They  could  hear  their  own  voices  when 
they  listed  ;  they  could  share  in  activities  for  the  good 
of  the  community  ;  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  be 
"  few  active  men  in  corporations  who  could  not  see  with 
their  eyes  and  touch  with  their  hands  some  practical 
work  achieved,  to  which  many  members  of  Parliament 
would  look  with  envy." 

As  Lord  Rosebery  is  likely  to  be  leader  of  the  Liberals 
when  they  have  reformed  their  party  into  a  state  of 
grace,  it  is  well  that  we  should  give  heed  to  these 
striking  suggestions  of  what  is  in  his  mind.  They  were 
made,  of  course,  as  not  a  few  of  his  most  sincere 
utterances  have  been,  in  a  mood  of  playful  exaggeration. 
It  is  absurd  to  depreciate  Parliament  on  the  assumption 
that  men  seek  entrance  there  in  order  to  show  off  their 
gifts  of  oratory.  It  is  still  more  absurd  to  cry  down 
the  climate  of  London  in  spring  and  summer  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  provincial  towns.  Willingly 
should  we  endure  even  autumn  in  London  if  the 
alternative  were  a  fortnight  in  Glasgow,  or  in  Sheffield, 
or  in  Birmingham,  at  the  high  noon  of  the  most 
gracious  July.  Lord  Rosebery  forgets,  too,  that,  while 
a  first-class  provincial  town  can  find  scope  and  verge 
enough  in  its  own  service  for  forty  or  fifty  men  anxious 
to  serve  the  people,  the  Imperial  Parliament  contents 
itself  with  four  or  five  such  men.  There  is  not,  that 
is  to  say,  a  single  municipality  in  the  kingdom  which 
suffers  because  a  few  of  its  citizens  obey  the  summons 
of  the  Sovereign  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Rosebery  is  right  in  the  main.  The 
new  spirit  which  is  animating  municipal  corporations  all 
over  the  country  is  one  that  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  average  Town  Council 
was  composed  of  men  mediocre  in  position  and  in 
intelligence.  The  desire  to  work  in  a  business-like 
manner  was  so  much  subordinate  to  the  joy  of  petty 
wrangling,  and  of  making  "scenes"  the  heroes  in 
which  became  notorious  in  the  local  newspapers,  that 
the  best  men  in  the  community  shunned  the  Council. 
Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  gradual  change 
for  the  better.  Certain  of  the  larger  towns,  notably 
Birmingham  and  Glasgow,  have,  under  capable 
councillors  taking  municipal  work  in  earnest,  pro- 
gressed so  much  in  many  ways  that  even  in 
small  towns  it  has  become  generally  realised  that 
municipal  government  is  a  science  not  beneath  the 
attention  of  the  best  citizens.  The  history  of  the 
London  County  Council,  although  it  is  not  free  from 
incidents  to  be  deplored,  has  confirmed  this  awakening. 
Men  of  Cabinet  rank,  along  with  other  men  who  are 
likely  to  become  equally  eminent,  have  not  allowed 
themselves  to  think  that  because  Parliament  is  a  body 
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more  important  still  the  municipal  board  is  unworthy  of 
their  presence  and  their  help.  They  have  taken  their 
share  in  its  deliberations,  and  in  the  hard  work  of  its 
Committees,  not  iess  zealously  than  the  humbler  men 
who,  thinking-  that  the  establishment  of  the  County 
Council  would  afford  opportunity  for  demagogic  frivolity, 
entered,  and  quickly  perceived  their  error. 

All  this  is  to  the  good.  Incidental  results  of  a  similar 
kind  are  to  be  noted  over  England  and  Scotland. 
Far  from  shunning  the  Town  Councils,  the  best  men 
everywhere,  including  men  who  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  are  seeking  positions  of  influence  in 
the  municipalities,  and  the  electors  meet  their  wish. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  belittle  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  order  to  strengthen  the  municipalities 
in  the  new  sense  of  their  own  importance.  The 
Corporations,  in  their  increasing  dignity,  would  hot 
be  less  important  than  they  are  if  Parliament  had 
at  the  same  time  been  growing  in  efficiency  and  in 
the  popular  esteem.  Lord  Rosebery  erred  through  not 
perceiving  this.  On  the  other  hand,  that  states- 
man has  the  prophetic  instinct,  and  we  dare  say  that  in 
seeking  to  stimulate  the  new  perception  that  Local 
Government  is  a  highly  honourable  interest  he  was 
speaking  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  itself.  If  Parliament  is  in  some 
respects  inefficient  and  out  of  favour,  that  is  because  it 
has  too  much  to  do.  England  and  Scotland  know  little 
about  each  other's  local  needs  in  the  way  of  railways 
and  other  matters  ;  and  Ireland,  having  many  needs  of 
her  own,  is  quite  indifferent  to  both.  Consequently, 
dispatching  the  business  of  those  affairs  at  a  very  slow 
pace  indeed,  Parliament  is  regarded  by  all  three  consti- 
tuents of  the  United  Kingdom  as  out  of  date  for  the 
purposes  of  legislation  in  matters  of  much  concern. 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  Subjects  of  legislation  have  multi- 
plied at  a  rate  much  greater  than  that  at  which  the 
competence  of  Parliament  to  overtake  them  has  in- 
creased. In  as  far  as  Parliament  can  delegate  its 
domestic  duties,  it  will  become  abler  to  cope  with  its 
Imperial  obligations.  By-and-bye,  perhaps  ere  very 
long,  the  provincial  Corporations,  at  least  the  greater 
of  them,  may  become  sufficiently  skilled  in  political 
economy,  and  in  the  law  of  equity,  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  dispatch  of  certain  affairs  which  now  arrest  progress 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  provinces  and  of  Parliament,  both. 

INDIAN  NATIVES  IN  NATAL. 

""THE  last  of  the  British  Colonies  to  receive  respon- 
■■>  sible  self-government  was  Natal,  which  in  1893 
was  endowed  with  two  Houses  of  Legislature  and  the 
usual  paraphernalia  of  constitutional  government, 
although  at  the  time  the  adult  white  population  num- 
bered no  more  than  15,000.  The  concession  then 
made  with  some  hesitation  by  the  Crown,  has  generally 
been  justified  by  the  orderly  working  of  the  new  legis- 
lative machine  ;  but  one  question  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  the  development  of  the  Colony  has  already  given 
rise  to  considerable  discussion  and  ill-feeling,  and  will, 
in  the  near  future,  cause  serious  embarrassment  unless 
handled  in  a  liberal  and  statesmanlike  manner.  This 
is  the  treatment  of  immigrants  from  British  India,  who 
have  lately  been  the  subjects  of  legislation  so  opposed 
to  the  ordinary  traditions  of  English  public  life  that 
the  matter  demands  examination  in  England.  To  us, 
after  careful  consideration  "of  the  whole  question,  the 
Colonists'  action  appears  both  impolitic  and  very 
unjust. 

The  country  of  Natal,  which  now  includes  Zululand 
and  Tongaland,  is  of  all  the  South  African  Colonies  that 
most  favoured  by  nature,  in  scenery,  rainfall,  and  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Its  capital,  Durban,  is  a  handsome  and 
well-ordered  town  of  some  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  half  are  Europeans.  The  black  indigenous  Kaffir 
population  of  Natal  is  roughly  estimated  at  450,000, 
mne  times  that  of  the  whites,  who  now  number  about 
50,000.  The  Kaffirs  are  still  "  savages,"  though  of  late 
years,  under  missionary  teaching  and  association  with 
Europeans,  they  have  made  some  advance  in  civilisation  ; 
but  they  are  impulsive,  restless  and  lazy,  learning  with 
great  difficulty  industrial  arts  and  disinclined  to  regular 
labour  as  agriculturists.  The  occupation  that  suits 
them  best  is  the  rough,  highly  paid  work  at  the  gold 


and  diamond  mines,  where  they  can  quickly  earn  enough 
to  buy  the  wives  and  cattle  which  constitute  a  Kaffir 
Paradise.  They  are  and  will  probably  remain  of  little 
use  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of 
the  Colony.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  procure  labour 
from  without,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  excellent 
material  has  been  found  in  India,  and  from  there  it  lias 
been  the  custom  to  bring  coolies  under  indenture,  with 
whose  assistance  the  well-watered,  low  coastlands  have 
been  turned  into  sugar  plantations  and  the  slopes  be- 
hind Durban  into  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  so  richly 
productive  that  they  can  profitably  export  to  Europe. 
Excellent  cotton  can  also  be  grown,  and  the  cultivation 
of  tea  has  been  begun  on  the  highlands.  The  Indian 
coolie  has  thus  become  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  Natal,  for  the  old  tradition  of  negro  slavery,  under 
which  South  Africa  was  originally  occupied  by  both 
Dutch  and  English,  has  left  behind  it  the  unfortunate 
consequence  that  manual  labour,  even  in  a  temperate 
climate,  is  considered  by  white  men  to  be  degrading,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  before 
the  Civil  War. 

Here  the  difficulty  arises.  The  Colonists  are  anxious 
to  obtain  a  large  and  increasing  supply  of  indentured 
labour,  but  require  the  coolie  to  return  to  India  after  his 
engagement  or  to  renew  it  on  similar  terms,  in  default 
of  which  an  onerous  and  indeed  crushing  poll-tax  of  ^3 
annually  is  imposed  upon  him.  But  it  is  against  the  free 
and  unindentured  Indian  immigrant  that  the  hostility  of 
the  Colonist  is  most  bitter.  Large  numbers  of  this  class, 
far  more  respectable,  educated,  and  well-to-do  than  the 
indentured  coolie,  have  settled  in  Natal,  and  these  in- 
dustrious and  sober  immigrants  have  captured  the  petty 
hawker  and  pedlar  trade  with  the  native  population. 
They  are  able  to  work  at  a  far  lower  margin  of  profit 
than  the  whites,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  were 
immigration  unimpeded,  many  of  the  artisan  class  would 
come  from  India  and  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  work 
that  is  now  extravagantly  executed  by  white  artisans 
who  will  not  work  without  native  assistance.  The  old 
question  of  Chinese  emigration  which  has  so  agitated 
Australia  and  the  United  States  has  thus,  in  a  different 
form  and  in  connexion  with  an  infinitely  higher  race, 
become  urgent  in  Natal.  But  the  Indian,  like  the 
Englishman,  is  of  Aryan  race  ;  he  is  also  a  subject  of 
the  Queen,  and  in  personal  character  is  cleanly,  sober, 
orderly,  and  industrious.  Trade  jealousy  may  object  to 
his  presence;  but,  if  we  consider  the  vast  preponderance 
of  the  Kaffir  population,  now  rapidly  increasing  with  the 
cessation  of  war  and  the  suppression  of  the  murderous 
witch  -  seekers,  and  pay  regard  to  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  beneficial  circumstance  for  Natal  than  a  large 
Indian  immigration  of  loyal  and  capable  workers,  which 
would  counterbalance  and  minimise  the  greatest  danger 
which  the  South  African  Colonies  have  to  face  in  the 
immense  and  increasing  preponderance  of  a  restless  and 
savage  indigenous  population. 

The  grievances  of  Indian  emigrants  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  three  classes,  political,  social,  and 
industrial.  The  political  grievance  consists  in  the' 
refusal  of  the  franchise  which  was  enjoyed  by  Indians, 
under  certain  limitations,  when  the  Colony  first  received 
self-government.  Very  soon  a  party  grew  up  which' 
urged  so  successfully  the  objection  to  granting  the 
franchise  in  a  British  Colony  to  any  persons  not  of 
European  race,  whether  Indian  or  Kaffir,  who  might, 
on  critical  occasions,  swamp  the  white  vote,  that  a  law 
was  hastily  passed  in  1894,  altogether  excluding  them 
from  the  suffrage.  The  Colonial  Office,  however',' 
insisted  on  a  modification  of  this  Act,  and  in  1897  an 
amended  law  was  passed  under  which  the  Governor  in 
Council  may  confer  the  right  of  franchise  on  sucK 
Indians  as  he  thinks  fit.  It  is  obvious  that  this  special 
privilege  will  only  be  granted  to  a  few  of  the  well-to- 
do  trading  or  official  Indian  community.  English 
public  opinion  would  not  support  the  Colonial  Office 
in  insisting  on  larger  political  privileges  than  are 
thus  accorded.  Every  self-governing  British  Colony- 
must  decide  for  itself  the  conditions  under  which  the 
franchise  shall  be  granted  to  its  native  population,  anci 
it  is  certain  that  where  the  white  population  is  enpi 
mously  outnumbered  by  men  of  colour  it  will  refuse  to 
admit  to    the  franchise  a  population  which  has  no 
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political  experience — a  people  for  the  most  part  unedu- 
cated, easily  led,  and  likely  to  be  a  source  of  grave 
danger  at  the  ballot-boxes. 

The  only  real  grievances  that  seem  to  call  for  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  fair-minded  Englishmen  are  those 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  industrial  dis- 
abilities imposed  upon  the  Indians.  A  series  of  four  Acts 
was  passed  in  1897,  which  is  admittedly  intended  to 
prevent  unindentured  Indians  from  obtaining  temporary 
or  permanent  settlement  in  the  Colony.  The  first  is  a 
quarantine  law  of  exceptional  severity  obviously  directed 
not  against  contagious  disease  but  against  immigration. 
The  second  Act,  "to  place  restrictions  on  immigrants," 
practically  prohibits  Indian  immigration  by  compelling 
the  application  for  admission  to  be  written  and  signed 
in  one  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Without  such 
authorisation  an  immigrant  can  receive  a  licence  to 
carry  on  any  trade  or  calling  only  by  incurring  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  penalties,  which  are  further  imposed 
on  any  master  or  owner  of  a  ship  who  may  bring 
prohibited  immigrants  to  the  Colony.  The  third  Act, 
"to  amend  the  law  relating  to  licences  to  wholesale 
or  retail  dealers,"  places  the  right  of  granting  or 
refusing  licences  to  trade  in  the  hands  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Town  Councils  or  Boards  representing 
the  very  classes  most  opposed  to  Indian  competition. 
Nor  is  permission  allowed  to  appeal  against  his  decision 
in  any  court  of  law.  It  further  provides  that  no  licence 
shall  be  issued  to  any  person  who  does  not  keep  his 
books  of  account  in  the  English  language.  This  pro- 
vision shuts  the  door  on  all  the  large  Indian  traders 
and  merchants  who  are  unacquainted  with  English 
while  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  smaller  pedlars  and 
hawkers  who  are  unaccustomed  to  use  any  account- 
books  at  all.  The  fourth  Act  "  deals  with  the  question 
of  passes,"  a  cause  of  infinite  trouble  and  annoyance, 
and  subjects  any  Indian  found  without  a  pass  in  his 
possession  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  any 
right  of  appeal  or  compensation  for  wrongful  arrest 
and  detention. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  un-English  and  ungenerous 
political  measures  with  which  the  Colony  of  Natal  has, 
unwisely  for  its  own  interests,  inaugurated  its  self- 
governing  career.  In  no  other  British  Colony  have 
measures  so  drastic  and  inequitable  been  seriously  pro- 
posed by  the  legislature,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
India,  without  whose  assistance  the  Colony  of  Natal 
would  fall  into  the  same  state  of  stagnation  which  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  indentured  Indian  coolies, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  illiberality 
and  ingratitude  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the 
higher  and  more  respectable  class  of  Indian  settlers. 

Lepel  Griffin. 

THE  COST  AND  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  OUR 
ARMY.— IV. 

A  N  army  consists  of  a  number  of  fighting  machines 
■i*-  called  divisions,  each  composed  of  a  number  of 
bodies  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  each 
manipulated  by  a  special  artist,  a  tactician,  well  prac- 
tised in  handling  the  military  unit  so  made  up.  A 
certain  number  of  these  units,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  grouped  into  army  corps,  make  an  army, 
and  another  special  artist  is  needed  to  operate  with 
the  set  and  to  make  the  team  of  divisions  work 
together.  Scratch  team-guiders  and  scratch  division- 
handlers  have  no  chance  against  practised  experts. 
They  would  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who,  never 
having  seen  a  bicycle,  was  yet  put  to  race  against  a 
record-breaker.  Of  course,  you  cannot  put  together 
your  bicycle,  the  division,  unless  you  have  the  parts, 
the  battalions,  batteries  and  squadrons,  but  when 
you  have  the  machines  they  will  be  of  no  use  with- 
out riders,  and  riders  need  a  little  time  to  practise 
before  they  are  fit  to  race.  The  British  army  is  like  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  parts  of  bicycles,  or  rather, 
of  fragments  of  parts.  There  are  infantry  battalions, 
cavalry  regiments,  and  batteries  of  artillery  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  rims  of  wheels.  There  are 
reservists,  the  spokes,  which  when  fitted  into  the  rims 
will  complete  the  wheels.    But  though  there  are  the 

materials  for  some  forty  divisions  the  framework  of 
only  five  or  six  exists,  the  divisions  which  are  stationed 
at  Aldershot  and  at  the  Curragh.    There  four  or  five 


divisions  are  put  together  every  year,  each  time  of 
different  sets  of  parts,  and  four  or  five  generals  have  a 
little  exercise  with  the  machine.    Thus  very  few  generals, 
at  a  time  have  the  chance  of  practising  their  trade,  and 
the  others  have  to  fill  up  their  time  with  inspecting 
parts   or  corresponding    with    the    War    Office  and 
the  Treasury.     Suppose  there  were  a  serious  call  for 
the  army  for  actual  use.     There  would  be  a  hurried 
struggle  to  put  together  frames,  to  fit  into  them  the 
parts,  and  to  supply  numerous  missing  parts.    Then  the 
machines  thus  patched  together  would  have   to  be 
entrusted  to  riders — divisional  generals — the  majority 
of  whom  would  have  had  no  practice.    There  would  of 
necessity  be  many  accidents,  and  there  could  hardly  by 
any  possibility  be  a  chance  of  success  in  the  serious 
competition  of  war.    If  the  War  Office  were  what  its 
name  implies,  a  department  for  preparing  for  war,  the 
army  and  the  army  estimates  would  present  quite  a. 
different  appearance.    There  would  be  forty  divisions,, 
each   with  its  general  and  staff,  its  battalions  and 
batteries  each  made  up  of  so  many  regulars,  so  many 
reservists,  so  many  militia-men,  and  so  many  volunteers. 
Each  general  would  be  responsible  for  having  in  good 
order  all  the  parts  of  his  machine,  and  would  have  to 
put  it  together  and  practise  upon  it  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  every  year.    Nothing  of  the  sort  is  done, 
and  the  War  Office  that  charges  every  year  for  the 
men   of  forty   divisions   is  very  proud  to  show  on 
paper  that  on  an  emergency  and  with  a  fortnight's 
notice  it  could  turn  out  nine.    That  this  is  a  true 
account   every   officer   knows,  and   any  civilian  can 
satisfy  himself  that  the  War  Office  utterly  neglects 
its  proper   duty,  preparation   for   a   great   war,  by 
reading  any  speech  of  any  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  last  ten  years.     Never  by  any  chance  has  any 
Secretary  of  State  discussed  war  or  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on.     The  beginning  of  improvement  is  tc* 
find  out  why  this  is  the  case.     The  explanation  is 
simply  that  the  War  Office  is  engaged  in  a  totally 
different  business.    The  one  function  to  which  it  is 
devoted  is  the  export  of  soldiers  to  India  and  the 
Colonies.     Twenty-one   thousand   men   are   sent  off 
every  year  to  places  across  the  sea.    But  the  men 
thus  partly  turned  into  soldiers  are  not  allowed  to.j 
remain  in  their  trade.    After  five  years  they  must  come 
home  and  learn  a  new  trade  by  which  to  live  ;  the| 
War  Office  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  them  except 
as  reservists.    Why  not  ?    There  is  no  reason  ;  it  is  aj 
mere   whim   of  the  department's.     The  War  Office 
knows  that  the  better  the  man,  and  the  better  he  hat' 
learnt  his  trade,  the  better  he  should  be  paid  and  the 
longer  he  should  be  kept.    This  is  the  principle  upor 
which  it  treats  the  officers,  who  are  presumably  the  pict 
of  the  army.    They  are  not  tied  for  terms  of  years,  bul 
treated  as  rational  beings.   But  the  private  soldier  is  stil 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  convict,  doomed  to  so  many  yean 
of  penal  servitude,  so  many  and  no  more.    The  Indiai 
army,  therefore,  loses  the  men  just  when  it  would  lik 
to  induce  them  to  stay.    They  are  sent  home  into  th> 
reserve,  and  the  War  Office  piteously  implores  the  othe 
departments  and  the  public  at  large  to  find  them  some 
thing  to  do.    The  consequence  of  this  mania  for  drain 
ing  the  army  of  its  men  to  supply  India  and  the  Colonia 
stations  is  a  perpetual  shifting  of  every  part  of  th 
army,  so  that  is  impracticable  to  weld  -together  into  on  1 
machine  any  part  of  the  regular  army  and  corresponding 
or  complementary  parts  of  the  militia  and  voluntee 
forces.    These  auxiliary  forces  ought  to  be  the  reserv 
to  fill  out  to  war  strength  the  home  army.    But  th| 
home  army  ignores  them  and  makes  its  own  reservfj 
into  which  it  passes  about  12,000  men  a  year.  Thi 
a  total  of  about  33,000  men  a  year  is  taken  from  tr| 
home   army  of   100,000,  which   becomes   a  traininl 
school    supplying   to    the   forces   abroad    twice  trl 
numbers  that  it  supplies  to  the  reserve.    This  is  tcl 
much  for  any  army,  especially  as  all  parts  of  the  schol 
are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  removal,  and  as  the  advanajf 
lessons  are  given  only  at  Aldershot  and  the  Curragh.  1 
Suppose  the  removals  were  stopped,  and  every  partff 
the  home  army  given  a  permanent  abode.    It  woui 
then   be   practicable  to  weld   regulars,    militia,  ail 
volunteers  into  units,  fighting  organisms,  or  division  ; 
to  give  each  its  own  general  responsible  for  the  coi- 
plete  organism,  and  to  let  him  exercise  it  as  a  wh<e 
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once  a  year.    He  would  be  able  to  put  it  together 
ready  for  war — to  mobilise  it — in  a  few  days.  The 
turn-out  of  men  for  India  and  Colonial  stations  should 
be  stopped  altogether,  and  the  regular  army  at  home 
made  into  a  mere  school  of  war  duties  for  would-be 
soldiers.    Foreign  experience  proves  that  three  years 
is  ample  time  for  training  a  private,  at  least  in  the 
infantry.     Suppose   then  that  the  War  Office  were 
instructed  to  forget  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  to 
be  content  with  making  an  army  at  home  on  the 
short -service   or   three -years'  system,  welding  into 
its  organization  the  militia  and  volunteers.    The  home 
army  at  its  present  strength  would  turn  out  33,000 
trained  men  a  year,  and  would  very  soon  double  the 
quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  the  militia  and  volunteers. 
There  would  be  an  enormous  saving  in  money,  for 
the  battalions  of  auxiliaries  would  move  their  head- 
quarters to  those  of  the  line,  and  the  command  of  these 
battalions  would  be  given  to  picked  line  officers,  the 
unpaid  officers  being  glad  to  serve  under  thoroughly 
competent  superiors.     What   about   India   and  the 
Colonial  garrisons  ?    India  would   enlist  on  its  own 
terms  just  as  many  young  reservists  as  it  required,  and 
as  India,  set  free  from  Pall  Mall,  would  keep  its  men 
longer,  and  treat  them  better,  the  number  required 
would  be  smaller  than  it  is  at  present.    India,  which  at 
present  pays  for  all  its  men  from  the  day  they  step  off 
English  soil  to  the  day  they  step  back  on  to  it,  would 
save  by  the  arrangement.     The  Colonial  garrisons, 
which  are  mostly  naval  bases,  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  Admiralty  and  manned  by  marines,  while  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  and  Egypt  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  India.    The  security  of  the  Empire  would  be  vastly 
increased,  for  in  case  of  war  with  a  great  Power,  and 
only  some  great  Power  can  seriously  attack  any  part  of 
the   Empire,    the   nation   would    call   out   its  forty 
divisions,  and  the  danger  would  be  not  for  England, 
but  for  her  enemies.  Spenser  Wilkinson*. 

A  MORNING  WITH  FOOT  HARRIERS. 

THE  chase  of  the  hare  in  these  islands  shows 
no  diminution  of  interest  in  the  sport.  Rather, 
it  would  seem,  amid  the  cares  and  troubles  that  now 
vex  and  encompass  fox-hunting,  as  if  harriers  and 
beagles  were  at  the  present  time  looked  upon  with 
more  favour  than  for  some  generations  past.  It  is 
certain  that  there  are  now  more  packs  of  hounds  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  hare  than  have  been  known 
during  the  present  century.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, during  this  present  hunting  season,  no  less  than 
202  packs  of  hounds — harriers,  beagles,  and  a  few 
bassets — are  to  be  found  pursuing  that  most  interesting 
form  of  chase  in  which  Xenophon  and  many  another 
distinguished  sportsman  of  old  time  took  such  keen 
delight. 

In  these  days,  when  many  harrier  packs  consist  of 
dwarf  foxhounds,  bred  for  speed  more  than  for  nose,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  come  across  the  more  ancient  type  of 
hound,  and  especially  of  harehound,  distinguished  by 
its  melody  of  voice,  its  old-fashioned  appearance, 
and  the  astonishing  perseverance  with  which  it  sticks 
to  and  unravels  the  line  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
resourceful  creatures  of  chase.  I  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  pack  of  the  old  Southern  hound 
blood,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  watch  these  fine  black- 
and-tans  in  pursuit  of  their  quarry,  to  hear  the  won- 
derful music  of  their  deep  voices,  and  to  see  them 
puzzle  out,  wear  down,  and  run  into  the  fleet  and 
twisting  hare. 

In  watching  the  hunting  of  such  a  pack,  one  is  carried 
back  irresistibly  to  the  days  of  the  last  century,  when 
our  more  leisurely  ancestors,  who  loved  a  long  hunt 
w'th  plenty  of  hound  music,  steadily  pursued  fox  or  hare 
in  a  long  morning's  run,  and  preferred  a  slowish  and  pro- 
longed chase  to  the  shorter  and  sharper  gallops  which 
nave  since  their  day  become  fashionable.  There  is,  one 
is  glad  to  note,  a  tendency  in  hare-hunting  at  the  present 
day  to  revert  to  pure  harrier  blood,  and  to  discard  the 

h  ?ad.  for  this  form  of  chase-  To°  often  the  fox- 
hound, with  his  strength,  pace,  and  vigour,  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  hare,  and  gallops  his  quarry  to  death 
too  quickly  for  real  hunting.  In  such  cases  the  hare 
has  scarcely  a  fair  chance  for  her  life.  Somervile,  the 
author  of  ''The  Chace,"  that  matchless  hunting  discourse 


in  blank  verse,  has  noted  the  fault  and  recorded  his 

opinion  of  it.    He  gives  his  advice  thus, — 

"  A  diff'rent  hound  for  ev'ry  diff'rcnt  chace 

Select  with  judgment  ;  nor  the  tim'rous  hare 

O'er-match'd  destroy,  but  leave  that  vile  offence 

To  the  mean  murd'rous  crowning  crew,  intent 

On  blood  and  spoil.     O  blast  their  hopes,  just  Hcav'n." 

Somervile  is  desperately  hard  on  the  coursers,  and 
evidently  looks  upon  them  as  mere  outcasts  of  the  sport- 
ing world.    His  rage  seems  to  be  quite  genuine. 

In  a  quiet  corner  of  Sussex  I  have  chanced  latterly 
a  good    many  times    upon  an  ancient  pack  of  foot 
harriers,  whose  appearance  and  mode  of  hunting  remind 
me  much  of  the  hare-hunting  of  our  ancestors.  The 
pack  boasts  some  very  ancient  blood,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  blue-mottled  strain,  now  grown  very  scarce 
in  England,  is  conspicuously  present.    The  huntsman — 
kennel  huntsman  one  should  rather  call  him — is  a  fine 
old  white-haired  veteran  of  more  than  seventy  winters, 
who  has  had  to  do  with  foot  harriers  and  hare-hunting 
for  sixty  years.    He  is  a  tall,  hale,  hearty  old  fellow, 
still  keen  as  mustard  in  pursuit  of  his  beloved  calling. 
I  suppose  the  old  man  knows  more  about  the  ways, 
haunts  and  stratagems  of  Sussex  hares,  and  especially 
of  the  marsh  and  down  hares,  than  any  three  men  of 
the  present  generation.    It  is  true  the  old  fellow  cannot 
now  run  with  hounds  as  of  yore  ;  yet  his  frame  is  strong, 
his  thews  are  sturdy,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  this 
form  of  chase  he  is  seldom  far  away  when  hounds  kill 
their  hare.    He  has  a  fine  cheery  voice,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  his  stalwart  "  Hark  hi  "  when  hounds 
are  ranging  for  a  hare,  and  a  melodious  whimper  or  two 
tells  that  one  of  his  beloved  blue-pied  bitches  has  found 
a  drag.    When  hounds  have  settled  to  their  hare  and 
really  run,  the  old  huntsman  is  of  course  left  temporarily 
far  behind.    The  young  whip  then  has  to  clap  forward 
and  do  his  best  at  a  check;  or  one  of  the  few  followers, 
who  understands  hounds,  gives  the  pack  a  word  of  en- 
couragement and  upon  occasion  helps  them  with  a  cast 
or  takes  them  forward  to  a  halloa.    But  distant  halloas 
are,  rightly  enough,  not  much  favoured  with  this  pack. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  harriers  are  in  a  severe 
run  left  mainly  to  their  own  devices,  intelligence,  and 
hunting  powers.    That  hounds,  if  left  alone,  can  usually 
hunt  very  well  by  themselves,  is  an  old  and  perfectly 
true  saying.    It  certainly  holds  good  in  the  present 
instance,  and  this  old-fashioned  pack  has  already  during 
the  present  season  killed  nearly  forty  hares  by  fair  and 
honest  work,  in  this  somewhat  go-as-you-please  style  of 
hunting. 

In  eight  instances  out  of  ten  the  hare,  when  pursued 
by  hounds,  will  run  in  a  more  or  less  wide  ring  and 
return  close  to  the  spot  upon  which  she  was  found. 
Thus  the  old  huntsman  is  usually  enabled  to  witness — 
at  a  distance  it  is  true — most  of  the  sport,  to  hurry  at 
the  critical  period  towards  the  line  of  the  sinking  hare, 
and  to  be  somewhere  handy  when  the  fateful  moment 
has  arrived,  the  harriers  have  run  into  and  killed  their 
quarry,  and  the  final  rites  have  to  be  performed. 

I  met  these  harriers  one  fine  morning  recently  at  a 
quiet  village,  lying  just  above  the  marshes.  It  was  a 
typical  bit  of  rural  English  scenery.  The  ancient 
church,  the  less  ancient  vicarage,  picturesque  cottages, 
a  pleasant  old  red-brick  Georgian  house,  farm-buildings, 
the  village  inn,  tall  elm-trees,  now  leafless,  a  soft  air 
from  the  west,  these  were  accessories  hardly  to  be 
bettered.  The  mild  gleam  of  a  pleasant  winter  sun 
shone  over  all.  In  front  of  the  village  inn  was  gathered 
the  hunting  party.  This  consisted  of  the  pack  of  sturdy 
harriers ;  the  old  snowy-haired  huntsman  and  his  young 
whip,  in  green  coats  and  velvet  caps;  the  master,  a  keen 
and  capable  sportsman,  in  unassuming  tweeds  and 
gaiters,  and  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  other  sportsmen — 
farmers,  two  or  three  gentry,  a  couple  of  ladies,  and 
others.  Five  or  ten  minutes  of  cheerful  waiting  and 
then  we  quit  the  village  and  take  to  the  fields.  Hitherto 
the  little  pack  has  trotted  obediently  with  the  old  hunts- 
man ;  now  at  a  cheery  word  they  spread  out  and  betake 
themselves  in  ecstasy  to  the  business  of  the  day.  We 
draw  through  two  or  three  pastures  and  a  piece  of 
ploughing,  and  then  there  is  a  halloa  back  on  the  left 
flank.  A  hare  has  sprung  from  her  form,  and  is  now, 
with  one  ear  cocked,  the  other  laid  back,  climbing  the 
gentle  rise  in  front  of  her  with  all  the  speed  that  she 
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can  command.  The  pack  are  quickly  laid  on,  and  then 
a  glorious  crash  of  voices  tells  with  what  rapture  the 
fourteen  couple  of  hounds  are  streaming  upon  the  line 
of  their  chase,  madly  vying  with  one  another  for  the 
conquest  of  that  timid  bit  of  fur  now  scurrying  away  in 
front  of  them,  down  the  thither  slope  of  the  hill  they  are 
about  breasting.  With  this  pack  of  harriers,  albeit  we 
are  all  on  foot,  we  are  not  all  runners.  The  master, 
the  huntsman,  and  some  half  of  the  spectators  turn  their 
heads  south  and  take  a  line  of  their  own,  knowing  well 
that  from  the  summit  of  yonder  low  hill  they  will  see 
most  of  the  fun.  Seven  or  eight  of  us  elect  to  follow 
hounds  and  trot  steadily  in  the  rear.  We  reach  the  hill- 
top ;  hounds  are  tearing  away  full  cry  upon  a  raving  scent 
into  the  valley  beneath  ;  you  may  just  see  the  hare  far 
ahead  entering  upon  the  marshes.  Now,  suddenly,  she 
is  lost  to  view.  Away  in  front  of  us,  gleaming  ten- 
derly beneath  the  gentle  sunlight,  lies  four  miles  away 
the  blue-grey  sea,  just  now  calm  and  smooth  as  a  mirror. 
A  brown-sailed  fishing-smack  or  two,  a  heavy  schooner 
well-nigh  becalmed,  and  some  steam  tramps  hurrying 
like  water-beetles  along  the  distant  skyline,  catch  for  a 
moment  our  attention,  and  then  our  eyes  are  directed 
steadily  to  the  hunt  before  us.  We  reach  the  broad 
marshes,  here  stretching  away  for  miles,  and  sometimes 
jumping,  sometimes  crossing  by  a  friendly  plank,  we 
overcome  the  formidable  dykes  that  cut  the  vast 
water-meadows  at  right  angles.  Often  there  is  no 
kindly  plank,  and  you  must  jump,  and  jump  stoutly,  or 
go  back.  And,  in  truth,  these  Sussex  marsh-dykes 
need  leaping  powder  ;  they  carry  plenty  of  water,  and 
their  bottoms  are  deep  with  black  and  holding  mud. 
In  some  portions  of  the  marsh,  but  not  all,  a 
longish  pole  sticking  up  from  the  side  of  the  dyke 
indicates  a  plank — a  truly  welcome  signal  towards 
the  end  of  a  long  and  sobbing  chase.  We  plod 
steadily  on  ;  the  hare — a  jack  evidently — is  holding  a 
perfectly  straight  line  for  the  sea  ;  hounds  carry 
a  good  head  and  need  no  aid  at  present.  Now  we 
near  the  pale  shingle  of  the  sea-shore.  Less  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea  itself  hounds  check,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  get  up  to  them.  Here,  after  three  good 
miles  of  straight  running,  the  hare  has  turned,  and, 
first  executing  certain  devious  and  shifty  manoeuvres, 
over  shingle,  tussocky  grass  and  dyke  banks,  has 
held  right-handed.  Unaided  the  eager  pack  recover 
the  line ;  Captain,  yon  pale-coloured,  knowing  old 
hound,  lifts  up  his  voice,  Sally  and  Pepper,  two  first-rate 
blue-mottled  harriers,  fly  to  him  ;  the  line  is  right  ; 
once  more  the  whole  pack  drives  onward  with  a  stirring 
crash  of  exultant  voices.  Again  more  jumping.  Bear- 
ing round,  the  hare  makes  for  the  hill  again,  almost 
upon  the  old  line.  Over  the  hill  raves  the  pack  ;  we 
sink  into  the  further  valley,  and  then  more  marsh.  An 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  have  passed,  and  still  hounds 
are  running  strong  ;  the  little  field  has  tailed  ;  even  the 
leaders  are  now  reduced  alternately  to  a  trot  and  a 
walk.  But  a  check  and  a  welcome  turn  or  two  enable 
us  to  keep  still  within  hail.  The  end  approaches. 
Vainly  the  stout  hare  has  striven  to  baffle  the  pursuit. 
Straight-away  running  has  failed,  twists  and  circles  are 
unavailing.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  harriers  close  upon 
their  game.  Upon  a  broad  grass-field  they  presently  run 
madly  from  scent  to  view,  and,  crashing  through  the 
hedge,  roll  over  their  hare  upon  the  adjacent  plough  just 
an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  find.  A  first-rate 
hunt  in  the  old-fashioned  manner.        H.  A.  Bryden. 

A  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  WOMAN-HATER. 

AT  one  time  or  other  in  their  lives  most  men  have  had 
occasion  to  inveigh  against  womankind.  Even  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  soul  of  chivalry,  could  not  refrain  from 
Englishing  the  epigram  of  Catullus,  which  says  that  the 
vows  spoken  by  a  woman  to  her  eager  lover  should  be 
written  in  wind  or  running  water.  Long  popular,  in  spite 
of  a  glaring  false  quantity,  was  the  mediaeval  couplet, — 
"  Quid  pluma  levius  ?  Pulvis.  Quid  pulvere  ?  Ventus. 
Quidvento?  Mulier.  Quid  muliere  ?  Nihil." 
Walter  Davison  (in  his  brother's  "  Poetical  Rhap- 
sody ")  turned  it  neatly  : — 

"  Dust  is  lighter  than  a  feather, 
And  the  wind  more  light  than  either  ; 
But  a  woman's  fickle  mind 
More  than  feather,  dust  or  wind." 


In  the  early  days  of  printing,  few  books  enjoyed1 
greater  vogue  than  the  "  Quinze  Joyes  du  Mariage,"  a 
humorous  description  of  the  hardships  which  married 
men  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  wives;  and  when- 
Thomas  Dekker  addressed  himself  to  the  same  theme 
in  the  "  Batchelar's  Banquet,"  1603,  his  bright  and 
merry  diatribe  found  a  ready  audience,  and  ran  through 
edition  after  edition.  But,  though  women  are  a 
standing  dish  for  good-natured  satire,  professed,  down- 
right woman-haters — such,  for  instance,  as  Xenopeithes 
the  philosopher,  who  for  years  together,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  railed  and  scoffed  at  the  sex  (yet  recanted 
at  last), — have  happily  in  every  age  been  rare. 

In  1615  a  writer  bearing  the  inelegant  name  of  Joseph 
Swetnam  infuriated  sage  and  modest  ladies  by  publish- 
ing what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  The  Araignment  of 
Lewd,  Idle,  Froward  and  Vnconstant  Women  :  Or  the 
Vanitie  of  them,  choose  you  whether."  Little  is  known 
of  Swetnam  beyond  the  fact  that  he  kept  a  Fencing 
School  at  Bristol,  and  published,  in  1617,  a  treatise 
(of  the  highest  rarity)  on  the  Science  of  Defence  and 
the  Ordering  of  Quarrels.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  had  knocked  about  the  world,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  had  found  reason  to  view  women 
with  suspicion.  "  Indeed,  I  must  confesse,"  he  re- 
marks, "  I  haue  been  a  traueller  this  thirty  and  odde 
yeeres,  and  many  trauellers  live  in  disdaine  of  women  ; 
the  reason  is  for  that  their  affections  are  so  poysoned 
with  the  haynous  euils  of  vnconstant  women,  which  they 
happen  to  bee  acquainted  with  in  their  trauvels."  He  hints 
that  his  onslaught  had  been  occasioned  by  the  slights 
and  injuries  he  had  received  from  more  than  one  woman. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  he  is  at  times  outspoken  to  the 
point  of  rudeness.  On  widows  he  is  particularly  severe. 
'Tis  impossible  (he  urges),  try  how  you  will,  to  please  a 
well-to-do  widow  ;  for  "  If  thou  shew  thyselfe  sparing, 
shee  will  say  that  thou  shalt  not  pinch  her  of  that 
which  is  her  owne  ;  and  if  thou  doe  anything  contrary 
to  her  minde,  she  will  say  her  other  husband  was  more 
kinde  ;  if  thou  chance  to  dine  from  home,  she  will  bid 
thee  go  sup  with  thy  harlots  abroad  ;  if  thou  go  abroad 
and  spend  any  thing  before  thou  commest  home,  she  will 
say,  A  beggar  I  found  thee,  and  a  beggar  thou  meanest 
to  leave  mee  :  if  thou  stay  alwaies  at  home,  she  wilf 
say  thou  art  happy  that  hast  gotten  a  wife  that  is  able 
to  maintaine  thee  idle  :  if  thou  carve  her  the  best 
morsell  on  the  table,  though  she  take  it,  yet  she  will  take 
it  scornefully  and  say  she  had  a  husband  that  would  let 
her  cut  where  she  liked  herself."  But  though  his 
animadversions  are  sometimes  caustic,  he  is  alarmed 
lest  he  should  be  taken  too  seriously.  "  I  wrote  this 
book,"  he  says  frankly  at  one  point,  "with  my  hand, 
but  not  with  my  heart."  It  was  largely  a  jeu  d'esprit, 
though  the  pleasantry  is  not  always  too  obvious. 

The  "Araignment"  cannot  for  a  moment  compare 
with  Dekker's  pamphlet,  but  it  was  frequently  reprinted 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  and  continued  to  cir- 
culate— in  chapbook  form,  with  the  addition  of  drolling 
songs — during  the  first  half  of  the  polite  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  provoked  numerous  rejoinders.  First  came 
Rachel  Speght,  a  young  lady  in  her  teens,  who  in  1617 
published  "  A  Mouzell  for  Melastomus,  the  Cynicall 
Bayter  of,  and  foule  mouthed  Barker  against  Evahs 
Sex."  She  protested  that  she  came  forward  in  defence 
of  her  countrywomen  solely  because  the  vulgar  ignorant 
might  otherwise  have  supposed  that  Swetnam's  state- 
ments were  unanswerable,  "whereas  now  they  may 
plainly  perceiue  them  to  bee  but  the  scumme  of 
Heathenish  braines."  While  she  apologises  for  her 
own  defective  learning,  she  makes  a  spirited  attack  on 
Swetnam  for  his  want  of  method  and  arrangement. 
She  leaves  the  widows  to  defend  themselves,  "  in  that  1 
am  ignorant  of  their  dispositions."  Another  answer  to 
the  "  Araignment  "  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Ester 
hath  hanged  Haman,"  1617,  by  a  writer  who  assumed 
the  name  of  "  Ester  Sowernam,"  but  it  is  not  of  much 
account.  Far  more  interesting  is  "  The  Worming  of  a 
Mad  Dogge,"  1617,  by  "  Constantia  Munda,"  who  ad- 
vanced against  Swetnam  with  a  very  fair  equipment  of 
Scriptural  and  classical  learning.  She  is  at  one  with 
Sophocles,  yvvailt  Koofiov  >;  triy>)  <}>tpei,  and  freely  admits 
that  "  though  feminine  modesty  hath  confin'd  our  rarest 
wits  to  silence,  wee  acknowledge  it  our  greatest  orna- 
ment."   But  Swetnam  had  carried  things  too  far;  by 
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his  "  arainments,  baytings,  and  rancorous  impeach- 
ments of  the  reputation  of  our  whole  sex  "  he  had  ex- 
asperated this  gentle  and  scholarly  lady  to  such  a  pitch 
that  she  could  no  longer  contain  her  indignation.  A 
traveller  he  had  been  forsooth  !  "  Is  this,"  she  inquires 
scathingly,  "  the  benefit  of  your  observations  ?  Is  this 
all  the  profit  your  country  shall  reape  by  your  forraine 
endeuors  ?  to  bring  home  a  company  of  idle  humours  of 
light  huswives  which  you  have  noted,  and  diuulge  them 
in  print  to  your  owne  disgrace  and  perpetuall  obloquie  ?" 
Swetnam  lay  low  under  this  hail  of  rhetorical  questions, 
but  kept  on  reprinting  his  pamphlet  quietly,  without 
omissions  or  additions. 

So  lively  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  controversy 
that  the  "quick  comedians"  took  up  the  quarrel  on 
behalf  of  the  ladies  and  staged  Swetnam  at  the  Red 
Bull  Theatre,  in  an  anonymous  play  entitled  "  Swetnam 
the  Woman-Hater  arraigned  by  Women,"  which  was 
published  in  1620.  If  the  playwright  may  be  believed, 
the  women  of  Bristol  had  banded  themselves  together, 
and  with  objurgations  had  compelled  Swetnam  to  seek 
another  asylum.  To-day  we  all  take  a  pride  in  our 
womankind.  But  if  Swetnam  still  lived  what  would  he 
sav  to  ourOrmiston  Chants  and  Marie  Corellis? 

Geoffrey  Martin. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

THE  modern  artist  is  born  grown-up,  or  at  least  has 
his  toys  taken  from  him  so  sharply  when  he  enters 
•school,  that  we  seldom  catch  him  playing  with  them, 
but  only  witness  the  sadder  forms  of  sport  that  he  has 
been  taught.  In  the  seventeenth  century  those  lords 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  Rembrandt  and  Velazquez  left  so 
grave  an  impress  of  manhood  on  their  art  that  the  child, 
the  dreamer,  the  player  or  the  lover  must  take  up  a 
"brush  after  them  at  his  peril.  In  the  anxious  time  when 
the  British  School  was  measuring  its  young  manners 
against  the  models  of  the  past,  Blake  was  safely  hustled 
away  among  the  lunatics  by  the  ponderous  beadles  of 
art,  the  follower  being  ever  stricter  than  his  master. 
With  how  much  admission  of  the  fact,  with  what  grades 
of  interest,  with  what  attention  the  adult  eye  might 
regard  the  world  was  taken  for  decided  ;  flowers,  leaves 
and  other  details  had  been  generalised,  the  hairs  of  our 
head  were  no  longer  numbered,  and  an  elegant  non- 
chalance threw  the  passions  out  of  focus,  and  brought 
into  relief  the  placid  head  of  a  gentleman.  Painters 
entered  the  world  as  an  Englishman  does  a  restaurant — 
quietly  intent,  armed,  assured,  looking  neither  to  right 
nor  left.  Many  a  child  learned  this  magnificent  attitude 
who  never  got  a  dinner. 

Rossetti  was  born  on  one  of  those  lucky  mornings 
when  the  hunt  is  up  across  country  in  weariness  of  a 
walk  among  the  beadles  in  the  street,  and  half-a-dozen 
eager  spirits  are  heading  on  a  supposed  trail,  snuffing 
the  good  earth  in  rapture,  and  egging  one  another  on 
ere  they  discover  that  all  are  after  different  game. 
Rossetti,  fortified  by  literature,  turned  into  the  fields 
of  painting  like  a  child.    As  a  child  makes  scenes  for 
his  stories  with  pillows  in  a  bed,  with  bricks  on  a 
carpet,  with  sand  on  the  shore,  comfortable  dens  for 
the  fancy,  he  invented  a  world  of  odd  picture  places  ; 
rooms  like  nests  in  a  tree-top,  through  chinks  and 
crannies  in  whose  walls  bits  of  the  floor  of  the  world 
are  descried  far  away,   staircases  that  climb  to  the 
wind,  window  places  crowded  with  his  toys  ;  the  bal- 
cony of  heaven  from  which   one  may  lean  and  look 
down  as  at  a  street,  the  bastion-platform  where  Saint 
Cecilia's  organ  stands,  the  upper  chamber  of  Dante's 
Dream,  the  chancel  of  Galahad's  chapel,  the  choir  that 
is  no  choir  of  "  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,"  they  are  all  built 
and  exactly  joinered  in  the  Nowhere  of  their  stories, 
Rossetti  competing,  in  the  daring  of  his  devices,  with 
the  art  of  words  that  does  such  scene-building  without 
an  effort,  and  peopling   them  with    expressive  doll- 
manikins  that  go  straight  to  the  purpose.     In  place 
of  the  art  that,  respectful   of  the  thing  there,  mar- 
shalled groups  and   masses  of  the   insignificant  into 
significance  of  composition  by  light  and  shadow,  here 
was  an  art  that  fetched,  object  by  object,  the  thing 
desired,  as  a  bird  the  twigs  for  its  nest,  and  fitted 
them  together  in  a  bright,  savage  pattern. 

But  the  child's  freedom  and  directness  of  procedure 
would  not  of  itself  have  given  Rossetti  his  power  over 


us,  so  that  we  stare  at  his  pictures,  and  when  we 
have  sworn  that  he  cannot  paint  return  to  stare  again, 
to  read  all  the  dull  books  about  him,  to  ponder  over 
his  secret.  By  this  machinery  he  threw  once  more  into 
painting  the  forces  of  religion  and  passion.  The  religion 
was  a  young  man's,  worship,  sacrifice,  renunciation, 
sacrament,  salvation  figured  as  acts  in  the  love  not  of  a 
god  but  of  a  woman.  All  the  illustration  in  his  paint- 
ing is  of  the  stations  in  this  passion,  disguised  in 
sacred  legends,  thrown  back  into  the  figure  of  Dante, 
gathering  hints  from  cruel  or  pitiful  or  gentle  stories, 
or  the  idol  itself  of  his  worship  is  presented  barely  with 
all  the  force  of  his  design  employed  to  give  mould  and 
meaning  to  her  face  and  hands. 

Rossetti  ought  to  have  died  young,  for  his  imagination 
could  not  take  another  figure  than  that  of  the  pilgrim 
and  martyr  of  love,  could  not  engender  a  man.  His 
men,  the  Lancelot  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  the  man 
in  "  Found,"  are  as  ineffective  attempts  on  Madox 
Brown's  territory  as  are  Madox  Brown's  borrowings 
from  him.  He  had  not  formed  the  attachments  to 
reality  that  would  bridge  over  for  him  the  gap  between 
love-lorn  youth  andaman'scommand  of  the  wider  sources 
of  beauty.  Millais,  with  a  wrench,  got  away  into  the 
Philistine  half  school-boyhood,  half  manhood,  that  bore 
at  points  a  nearly  perfect  flower  of  art  after  its  kind. 
We  shall  never  know  what  Keats  would  have  done, 
dying  as  he  did  at  the  critical  point  when  he  was 
nerving  himself  for  the  change.  We  have  had  many 
examples  of  the  adult  eye  and  intelligence  attained  by 
the  sensitive  spirit  at  the  cost  of  the  heart.  Flaubert, 
for  an  instance,  painting  the  stupid  incoherence  of  life  for 
the  man  to  whom  life  is  all  accident  unshaped,  is  the 
disenchanted  romantic.  Rossetti's  art  suffered  the 
pains  of  growth,  but  not  a  vital  renovation.  The  types 
developed  into  wistful  bogies,  and  their  maker  was 
menaced  by  the  fate  of  the  loiterer  who  becomes  the 
melancholy  dandy  of  his  own  romance. 

In  another  room  at  the  New  Gallery  there  is  a  picture 
by  Albert  Durer,  a  man  in  whose  character  were 
mixed  some  of  the  qualities  of  Rossetti's.  An  inventor, 
a  dreamer,  a  religious  spirit,  a  worshipper  of  beauty, 
he  was  born  out  of  its  native  country,  and  sought  it  by 
stubborn  research  into  the  structure  and  aspect  and 
true  proportion  of  things.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
come  at  beauty  of  person  in  this  pursuit,  but  his 
feet  touched  the  firmer  ground,  and  while  he  laboured 
his  horse,  or  man,  or  landscape,  what  he  called  the 
"  Dream-work  "  gathered  round  it.  Rossetti,  native- 
born  of  beauty,  wrought  only  at  the  personal  features, 
elaborating  the  face  of  his  desire  on  a  foundation  of 
dream-work.  Such  work  is  good,  while  the  ardour  of 
the  dream  upholds  it.  What  it  lacks  of  earthly  grip 
and  command,  it  gains  in  strange  intensity  and  single- 
ness of  invention.  When  we  remember  rather  than 
see  his  pictures,  the  face,  the  "  shrine  "  he  made, 
seems  one  of  the  extremest  expressions  in  art  of  what  a 
man  may  fear  and  worship  and  desire,  a  passion 
communicated  barely  and  directly  by  the  slightest  of 
means. 

There  are  many  things  at  the  New  Gallery  besides 
the  Rossetti's.  In  the  Rossetti  room  there  is  one  of 
the  few  existing  pictures  of  William  Morris,  of  the 
school  of  Rossetti,  of  course,  with  less  passion  and 
more  of  downright  skill  of  still-life  painting.  In  the 
second  room,  besides  the  Durer,  a  portrait  by  Holbein, 
a  profile  by  Boltraffio,  and  a  landscape  by  Rembrandt, 
are  the  most  fascinating  works  of  the  ancients.  But 
these  must  be  passed  over.  In  a  third  room,  along 
with  masters  like  Gainsborough,  Crome,  Etty  and  Con- 
stable, are  works  by  two  artists  born,  like  Rossetti,  in 
a  sort  of  backwater,  in  an  English  suspense  of  tradition, 
but  not,  like  him,  developing  an  isolated  art  all  the 
better  for  the  seclusion.  Each  of  them  was  artistically 
sensitive,  each  of  them  sought  the  main  stream  after 
his  lights,  but  never  overcame  a  certain  disability. 
Albert  Moore  had  something  inhuman  in  his  imagina- 
tion, as  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  a  Caryatid,  and 
thought  a  stony  pose  the  highest  expression  of  humanity. 
Many  a  painter  has  professed  the  doctrine  of  art  for 
art's  sake  with  no  great  harm  to  his  art.  But  Albert 
Moore's  talent,  which  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  designing  wax-cloth,  was  perverted  by  an 
admiration  for  Attic  sculpture.   Combined  with  a  theory 
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of  tints,  this  resulted  in  pictures  that  look  like  an 
architect's  idea  of  how  sculpture  should  be  coloured. 

Frederick  Walker  was  another  inverted  British 
Pygmalion  who  was  happy  in  turning  the  living  being 
into  a  statue.  In  the  backwater  he  made  pretty 
drawings  for  illustration,  of  the  school  of  Millais. 
Then  J.  F.  Millet  broke  upon  him,  and  also  the  exis- 
tence of  wide  gorgeous  effect  in  landscape.  But  his 
means  were  inadequate.  The  timid  brush  outline 
learned  on  the  woodblock,  and  the  nig-gled  painting  of 
his  water-colours  were  vainly  set  to  emulate  the  majestic 
structure  and  grave  labourer-rhythms  of  the  Norman 
painter,  or  to  render  so  finely  chosen  an  effect  as  that 
of  the  "Plough."  The  effort  that  composed  the 
"  Harbour  of  Refuge  "  was  a  very  real  one  towards  the 
light.  The  water-colour  of  the  almshouses  was  not 
merely  cleared  in  a  patch  to  take  in  the  statue  of  the 
reaper,  but  in  the  forms  of  the  seat,  of  the  parapet,  and 
so  forth,  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  lines  of  .  the 
scythe.  A  more  complete  remelting  and  remodelling  of 
his  art  the  painter  had  not  the  life  to  accomplish. 

D.  S.  M. 

ENGLISH  MUSIC  AGAIN. 

ENGLISH  musicians,  so  called,  incessantly  complain 
of  the  small  demand  for  their  works,  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  them  sung  or  played  or  mounted  on  the 
stage,  above  all  of  the  impossibility  of  making  money 
by  them.  The  fact  that  our  Academics  get  consider- 
ably more  for  a  tenth-rate  festival  cantata  or  the  inci- 
dental music  to  a  play  than  Mozart  got  for  his  Requiem 
or  "  Don  Giovanni,"  or  Beethoven  ever  got  for  a  sym- 
phony, counts  for  nothing  with  them.  They  see  that 
certain  drawing-room  pets  gain  immense  sums  for 
undeniably  bad  music  and  they  cannot  see  why  they 
should  not  get  large  sums  for  music  which  is  also 
undeniably  bad.  Wherefore  they  do  all  they  know 
to  get  as  much  from  their  publishers  as  the  drawing- 
room  pets,  failing  altogether  to  realise  that  the  draw- 
ing-room pets  have  a  market,  which  they  have  not,  and 
that  the  drawing-room  pets  do  certainly  accomplish 
what  they  set  out  to  accomplish,  which  they  do  not. 
What  the.  official  musicians  of  this  country  wish  is  to 
force  the  public  to  listen  to  their  music,  and  to  pay  for 
listening  to  it,  and  to  buy  copies  of  it,  whether  the 
public  wants  to  do  any  or  all  of  these  things  or  not  ; 
and  to  this  end  they  have  essayed  all  manner  of  dodges, 
including  squaring  the  critics  and  trying  to  intimidate 
the  critics'  editors.  They  have  never  succeeded  ;  they 
are  in  as  bad  a  plight  now  as  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
Now  if  these  official  composers  of  ours  were  genuine 
aftists  with  confidence  in  their  work  they  would  not 
care  twopence  for  the  appreciation,  the  immediate 
appreciation,  of  the  public  ;  if  they  were  genuine 
business  men  with  confidence  in  the  value  of  their 
goods  they  would  —  like  Pill  manufacturers  —  take  ,  the 
proper  steps  to  teach  the  public  to  like  them.  They 
would  not,  at  any  rate,  make  it  difficult  for  the  public 
ever  to  learn  what  their  work  was  like.  When  a  new 
soap  is  brought  out,  or  a  new  kind  of  lead-pencil, 
or  pen-nib,  gum  or  paste,  blacking  or  blacklead,  or 
blotting-paper,  the  public  is  immediately  informed  of 
the  fact,  and  permitted  to  test  the  worth  of  the  new 
goods  by  means  of  samples  sent  to  every  house  in 
the  more  respectable  parts  of  London.  Had  I  col- 
lected all  the  specimens  that  have  been  sent  to  my 
address  and  were  I  minded  to  open  a  marine-store,  I 
could  stock  my  shop  to-morrow  at  a  merely  nominal 
expenditure.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  present  writer  wishes  composers  to  give  gratuitous 
performances  of  their  artistic  achievements,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  this  has  very  frequently  been  done. 
But  they  might  at  the  very  least  allow  the  entrepreneur 
who  is  prepared  to  spend  his  money  on  bringing  out 
their  music  to  have  the  scores  comparatively  cheap  and 
let  them  off  with  a  small  "performing  fee."  And  this 
is  precisely  what  they  refuse  to  do.     "What!"  they 

seem  to  say,  "is  Mr.   ■  such  a  fool  as  to  play  my 

music  ? — he  must  be  a  fool  indeed  :  I'll  see  what  I  can 
get  out  of  him  !"  Strange  to  say  the  entrepreneur  some- 
times kicks.  The  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris  told  me  of 
one  musician  with  whom  he  declined  to  have  any  further 
dealings  because  of  the  unexpected  grasping  disposition 
which  the  musician  had  shown  in  the  course  of  the  first 
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transaction  ;  and  I  know  of  certain  other  musicians  to-day 
who  insist  upon  placing  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  producing  their  music,  fondly  convinced  that 
they  are  standing  up  for  the  dignity  of  their  art,  de- 
luding the  entrepreneur  as  to  the  value  of  their  music, 
and  putting  money  in  their  own  pockets.  Beautiful 
little  stories  reach  my  ears  from  time  to  time,  but  I  will 
not  retail  them  ;  I  only  mention  the  fact  that  I  know  theim 
lest  some  hot-headed  pupil  of  one  of  our  "great  music 
schools  "  should  write  indignantly  to  say  that  my  remarks 
have  no  foundation.  It  is  a  pity  that  is  not  true  ;  it  is  a 
pity  our  musicians  will  neither  be  artists  nor,  like  the 
music-teachers,  wholly  tradesmen.  Of  the  two,  of 
course  one  would  prefer  them  to  be  artists  ;  and  though 
some  artists  have  been  astoundingly  skilful  in  creating 
markets  for  their  wares  and  in  getting  the  highest  possible 
prices  for  them,  yet  one  would  prefer  the  musicians  of 
this  country  at  this  time  to  think  more  of  writing  good 
music  than  of  getting  it  performed  and  published  on 
terms  profitable  to  themselves.  To  earn  as  much  as 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Bach  ought  to  be  enough  to 
strive  for ;  should  they  be  as  successful  as  Wagner  or 
Handel,  no  one  would  grudge  them  their  luck.  Their 
behaviour  at  present  is  simply  bringing  them  into  con- 
tempt, and  will  make  it  harder  and  harder  for  the  rising 
generation  to  get  their  music  known. 

These  remarks  are  purely  irrelevant  and  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  particular  incident  connected 
with  the  Saturday  afternoon  concert  at  Queen's  Hall, 
which  concert,  and  not  any  particular  incident,  sug- 
gested them.  In  fact  I  wish  Mr.  Cowen's  performing 
fee  for  the  "Scandinavian"  symphony  had  been  ex- 
orbitant :  then  I  should  not  have  been  compelled  to 
listen  to  it.  Of  course  the  symphony  is  eighteen  years 
old  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  Mr.  Cowen. 
entirely  by  it.  Yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  best  work  !  it  is  lengthy, 
pointless,  forced,  monotonous,  tedious,  irritating. 
Mr.  Cowen  neither  knowsjjhow  to  begin  nor  how  to' 
leave  off ;  and  if  he  finds  it  as  hard  to  begin  as  he  does 
to  leave  off  I  pity  him  for  the  sufferings  he  undergoes 
before  each  masterpiece  is  begun  to  be  set  down  on. 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  a  quite  indifferent  world. 
The  first  movement  reminds  me  of  the  entry  of  a 
very  bashful  man  into  one's  office,  his  preliminary 
stumble  over  a  rug  or  a  chair,  his  subsequent  stutter- 
ings,  stammerings  and  vain  repetitions  of  more  or  less 
fatuous  phrases,  his  long  and  ineffectual  struggle  to 
take  your  polite  hint  and  go,  his  wild  chase  after  his 
hat  and  stick  which  insists  on  dropping  to  the  ground! 
and  rolling  away  whenever  he  tries  to  hold  them  and 
his  gloves  in  one  hand  while  endeavouring  to  make  up' 
his  mind  to  offer  you  the  other,  his  ignominious- 
collision,  just  as  he  leaves,  with  a  servant  bringing 
in  a  scuttle  full  of  coals,  and  his  return  to  apologise 
for  all  the  damage  he  has  done.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  bashful  man  and  the  Scandinavian 
symphony.  Mr.  Cowen  is  not  at  all  a  bashful  man  ; 
and  though  he  goes  through  all  the  antics  of  one,  he 
does  it  with  such  impervious  self-assurance  that  one 
feels  no  pity  for  him.  He  evidently  thinks  that  his 
symphony  is  all  right,  that  the  way  in  which  his- 
symphony  is  written  is  the  way  in  which  symphonies 
ought  to  be  written.  And  there  is  this  much  to  be 
said  in  excuse  for  him — that  at  the  time  he  wrote  it 
nearly  every  composer  in  Europe  was  writing — sympho- 
nies when  he  felt  inclined,  but  most  commonly  operas 
and  cantatas — in  precisely  the  same  way.  Wagner  had 
shown  what  tremendous  things  could  be  done  with 
splendid  material  and  continuous  development — splendid 
continuous  development  of  course — and  all  the  little 
men  went  after  him,  forgetting  that  their  material 
lacked  splendour  and  force,  and  that  they  lacked 
Wagner's  sincerity,  purpose,  high  imagination,  super- 
human energy  and  astounding  fecundity  of  brilliant 
device.  Mr.  Cowen  fell  a  helpless  victim  to  the 
common  malady,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  quite 
recovered  ;  for  I  remember  how  his  "  Harold"  dribbled 
on  to  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and 
how  very  little  terser  the  brief  "Transfiguration" 
was.  But  I  do  not  remember  a  movement  quite  so- 
flabby,  incoherent,  inconsequent  and — until  the  last 
note — apparently  interminable  as  the  first  movement 
of  the  "Scandinavian."    There  is  not  a  strong  direct 
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theme  in  it:  merely  a  phrase  is  given  out  and  repeated 
everlastingly  by  one  instrument  after  another ;  then 
another  phrase  is  given  out  and  similarly  handled  ;  then 
we  have  more  of  number  one  and  afterwards  more  of 
number  two,  until  at  last  we  begin  to  realise — as  perhaps 
Mr.  Cowen  did  in  the  act  of  the  composition — that  there 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why  this  sort  of  thing  should  not 
go  on  for  ever  and  ever.  The  last  movement  is  only 
Jess  tiresome  because  it  is  briefer.  The  programmist 
says  it  "  has  been  spoken  of  by  an  imaginative  writer  as 
'the  entrance  of  Thor  with  his  hammer'";  and  the 
person  who  could  detect  Thor,  with  or  without  his 
hammer,  in  such  flabby  strains,  is  indeed  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  vividness  and  exceeding  facility  of 
his  imagination.  The  return  to  tunes  from  the  first 
movement  reminds  one  of  a  reputed  habit  of  the  dog. 
As  for  the  scherzo,  consisting  of  an  endlessly  repeated 
and  feebly  varied  bit  of  the  accompaniment  to  the 
"  Hallelujah  "  chorus,  and  the  "  Summer  Evening  on  the 
Fiord,"  with  the  German  brass  band  playing  on  the 
banks  until  one  is  tempted  to  throw  it  a  penny  to  stop, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  them,  and  I  shall  say 
nothing.  It  need  not  be  added  that  there  is  no  breath  of 
Norway  or  Sweden  in  suggestion  of  the  moor  or  the 
mountain,  from  first  bar  to  last ;  Mr.  Cowen  is  utterly 
deficient  in  picturesque  fancy.  I  am  far  from  suggesting 
that  such  music  should  not  be  written,  nor  do  I  call  it 
a  serious  crime  to  play  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  pity 
last  Saturday  that  Mr.  Cowen's  performing  fees  were 
not  so  exorbitant  as  the  fees  of  certain  of  his  brethren. 

These  columns  have  so  often  been  filled  with  praise 
of  Mr.  Henry  Wood  and  his  superlative  band,  which, 
J  discover,  actually  tunes  to  the  fork  before  the  concert, 
that  positively  I  am  ashamed  to  say  more  about  them 
this  week.  WTherefore  it  only  remains  to  remind  my 
readers  that  to-day's  programme  is  an  excellent  one  ; 
and  that  they  cannot  better  beguile  a  tedious  Saturday 
afternoon  than  by  attending  at  Queen's  Hall  at  three 
o'clock.  And  is  it  permissible  to  remind  them  also  that 
Lamoureux — charming,  in  his  way  incomparable — gives 
his  next  concert  in  the  same  hall,  and  at  the  same  hour, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  next  ?  J.  F.  R. 

TAPPERTIT  ON  C^SAR. 

""Julius  Caesar."    Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  22  January, 
1898. 

'  I  'HE  truce  with  Shakespeare  is  over.  It  was  only 
J-  possible  whilst  "Hamlet"  was  on  the  stage. 
■''Hamlet"  is  the  tragedy  of  private  life — nay,  of  in- 
dividual bachelor-poet  life.  It  belongs  to  a  detached 
residence,  a  select  library,  an  exclusive  circle,  to  no 
occupation,  to  fathomless  boredom,  to  impenitent  mug- 
wumpism,  to  the  illusion  that  the  futility  of  these 
things  is  the  futility  of  existence,  and  its  contemplation 
philosophy  :  in  short,  to  the  dream-fed  gentlemanism  of 
the  age  which  Shakespeare  inaugurated  in  English 
literature  :  the  age,  that  is,  of  the  rising  middle-class 
bringing  into  power  the  ideas  taught  it  by  its  servants 
in  the  kitchen,  and  its  fathers  in  the  shop — ideas  now 
happily  passing  away  as  the  onslaught  of  modern 
democracy  offers  to  the  kitchen-taught  and  home-bred 
the  alternative  of  achieving  a  real  superiority  or  going 
ignominiously  under  in  the  class  conflict. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  "Julius  Caesar,"  the  most 
-splendidly  written  political  melodrama  we  possess,  that 
we^realise  the  apparently  immortal  author  of  "  Ham- 
let" as  a  man,  not  for  all  time,  but  for  an  age  only, 
and  that,  too,  in  all  solidly  wise  and  heroic  aspects, 
the  most  despicable  of  all  the  ages  in  our  history. 
It  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  judicially-minded 
critic  to  look  without  a  revulsion  of  indignant  contempt 
at  this  travestying  of  a  great  man  as  a  silly  braggart, 
whilst  the  pitiful  gang  of  mischief-makers  who  destroyed 
him  are  lauded  as  statesmen  and  patriots.  There  is  not  a 
single  sentence  uttered  by  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 
that  is,  I  will  not  say  worthy  of  him,  but  even  worthy 
of  an  average  Tammany  boss.  Brutus  is  nothing  but  a 
familiar  type  of  English  suburban  preacher:  politically 
he  would  hardly  impress  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board.  Cassius  is  a  vehemently  assertive  nonentity.  It 
is  only  when  we  come  to  Antony,  unctuous  voluptuary 
and  self-seeking  sentimental  demagogue,  that  we  find 
■Shakespear  in  his  depth  ;  and  in  his  depth,  of  course, 


he  is  superlative.  Regarded  as  a  crafty  stage  job,  the 
play  is  a  triumph  :  rhetoric,  claptrap,  effective  gushes 
of  emotion,  all  the  devices  of  the  popular  playwright, 
are  employed  with  a  profusion  of  power  that  almost 
breaks  their  backs.  No  doubt  there  are  slips  and 
slovenlinesses  of  the  kind  that  careful  revisers  eliminate  ; 
but  they  count  for  so  little  in  the  mass  of  accomplish- 
ment that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dramatist's  art  can  be 
carried  no  further  on  that  plane.  If  Goethe,  who  under- 
stood Caesar  and  the  significance  of  his  death  — "  the 
most  senseless  of  deeds  "  he  called  it — had  treated  the 
subject,  his  conception  of  it  would  have  been  as  superior 
to  Shakespeare's  as  St.  John's  Gospel  is  to  the  "  Police 
News " ;  but  his  treatment  could  not  have  been  more 
magnificently  successful.  As  far  as  sonority,  imagery, 
wit,  humour,  energy  of  imagination,  power  over  lan- 
guage, and  a  whimsically  keen  eye  for  idiosyncrasies 
can  make  a  dramatist,  Shakespear  was  the  king  of 
dramatists.  Unfortunately,  a  man  may  have  them  all, 
and  yet  conceive  high  affairs  of  state  exactly  as  Simon 
Tappertit  did.  In  one  of  the  scenes  in  "Julius  Caesar" 
a  conceited  poet  bursts  into  the  tent  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  exhorts  them  not  to  quarrel  with  one 
another.  If  Shakespeare  had  been  able  to  present  his 
play  to  the  ghost  of  the  great  Julius,  he  would  probably 
have  had  much  the  same  reception.  He  certainly  would 
have  deserved  it. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Tree  had  resolved 
to  give  special  prominence  to  the  character  of  Caesar  in 
his  acting  version,  the  critics  winked,  and  concluded 
simply  that  the  actor-manager  was  going  to  play 
Antony  and  not  Brutus.  Therefore  I  had  better  say 
that  Mr.  Tree  must  stand  acquitted  of  any  belittlement 
of  the  parts  which  compete  so  strongly  with  his  own. 
Before  going  to  Her  Majesty's  I  was  curious  enough  to 
block  out  for  myself  a  division  of  the  play  into  three 
acts ;  and  I  found  that  Mr.  Tree's  division  corresponded 
exactly  with  mine.  Mr.  Waller's  opportunities  as 
Brutus,  and  Mr.  McLeay's  as  Cassius,  are  limited  only 
by  their  own  ability  to  take  advantage  of  them  ;  and 
Mr.  Louis  Calvert  figures  as  boldly  in  the  public  eye  as 
he  did  in  his  own  production  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra" last  year  at  Manchester.  Indeed,  Mr.  Calvert  is 
the  only  member  of  the  company  who  achieves  an  un- 
equivocal success.  The  preference  expressed  in  the 
play  by  Caesar  for  fat  men  may,  perhaps,  excuse  Mr. 
Calvert  for  having  again  permitted  himself  to  expand 
after  his  triumphant  reduction  of  his  girth  for  his  last 
appearance  in  London.  However,  he  acted  none  the 
worse  :  in  fact,  nobody  else  acted  so  skilfully  or 
originally.  The  others,  more  heavily  burdened,  did 
their  best,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  had  never 
played  the  fiddle,  but  had  no  doubt  he  could  if  he 
tried.  Without  oratory,  without  style,  without  special- 
ised vocal  training,  without  any  practice  worth  men- 
tioning, they  assaulted  the  play  with  cheerful  self- 
sufficiency,  and  gained  great  glory  by  the  extent  to 
which,  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  playwright's  trade,  it 
played  itself.  Some  small  successes  were  not  lacking. 
Caesar's  nose  was  good  :  Calpurnia's  bust  was  worthy 
of  her  :  in  such  parts  Garrick  and  Siddons  could  have 
achieved  no  more.  Miss  Evelyn  Millard's  Roman 
matron  in  the  style  of  Richardson — Cato's  daughter  as 
Clarissa — was  an  unlooked-for  novelty  ;  but  it  cost  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  time  to  get  in  the  eighteenth 
century  between  the  lines  of  the  first  B.C.  By  operatic 
convention — the  least  appropriate  of  all  conventions — 
the  boy  Lucius  was  played  by  Mrs.  Tree,  who  sang 
Sullivan's  ultra-nineteenth-century  "Orpheus  with  his 
Lute,"  modulations  and  all,  to  a  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment supposed  to  be  played  on  a  lyre  with  eight  open 
and  unstoppable  strings,  a  feat  complexly  and  absurdly 
impossible.  Mr.  Waller,  as  Brutus,  tailed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  play.  His  intention  clearly  was  to  represent 
Brutus  as  a  man  superior  to  fate  and  circumstance;  but 
the  effect  he  produced  was  one  of  insensibiht  \ .  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  unfortunate  ;  for  it  is  through 
the  sensibility  of  Brutus  that  the  audience  have  to  learn 
what  they  cannot  learn  from  the  phi  pluck  of 

Casca  or  the  narrow  vindictiveness  of  Cassius  :  that  is, 
the  terrible  momentousness,  the  harrowing  anxiety  and 
dread,  of  the  impending  catastrophe .  Mr.  Waller  left 
that  function  to  the  thunderstorm.  I  r-Ott)  the  death  of 
Caesar  onward  he  was  better;   and   hi^  appearance 
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throughout  was  effective  ;  but  at  best  his  sketch  was  a 
water-colour  one.  Mr.  Franklyn  McLeay  carried  off  the 
honours  of  the  evening  by  his  deliberate  staginess  and  im- 
posing assumptiveness :  that  is,  by  as  much  of  the  grand 
style  as  our  playgoers  now  understand  ;  but  in  the  last 
act  he  was  monotonously  violent,  and  died  the  death 
of  an  incorrigible  poseur,  not  of  a  noble  Roman.  Mr. 
Tree's  memory  failed  him  as  usual  ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  technical  part  of  his  work  was  botched  and 
haphazard,  like  all  Shakespearean  work  nowadays ; 
nevertheless,  like  Mr.  Calvert,  he  made  the  audience 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  character  before  them.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  praise  his  performance  in  detail.  I 
cannot  recall  any  single  passage  in  the  scene  after  the 
murder  that  was  well  done  :  in  fact,  he  only  secured  an 
effective  curtain  by  bringing  Calpurnia  on  the  stage  to 
attitudinise  over  Caesar's  body.  To  say  that  the  dema- 
gogic oration  in  the  Forum  produced  its  effect  is  nothing; 
•  for  its  effect  is  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Tree  neither  made 
the  most  of  it  nor  handled  it  with  any  pretence  of 
mastery  or  certainty.  But  he  was  not  stupid,  nor 
inane,  nor  Bard-of-Avon  ridden  ;  and  he  contrived  to 
interest  the  audience  in  Antony  instead  of  trading  on 
their  ready-made  interest  in  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  And 
for  that  many  sins  may  be  forgiven  him  nowadays, 
when  the  playgoer,  on  first  nights  at  all  events,  goes  to 
see  the  cast  rather  than  the  play. 

What  is  missing  in  the  performance,  for  want  of  the 
specific  Shakespearean  skill,  is  the  Shakespearean  music. 
When  we  come  to  those  unrivalled  grandiose  passages 
in  which  Shakespeare  turns  on  the  full  organ,  we  want 
to  hear  the  sixteen-foot  pipes  booming,  or,  failing  them 
(as  we  often  must,  since  so  few  actors  are  naturally 
equipped  with  them),  the  ennobled  tone,  and  the  tempo 
suddenly  steadied  with  the  majesty  of  deeper  purpose. 
You  have,  too,  those  moments  when  the  verse,  instead 
of  opening  up  the  depths  of  sound,  rises  to  its  most 
brilliant  clangour,  and  the  lines  ring  like  a  thousand 
trumpets.  If  we  cannot  have  these  effects,  or  if  we 
can  only  have  genteel  drawing-room  arrangements  of 
them,  we  cannot  have  Shakespear  ;  and  that  is  what 
is  mainly  the  matter  at  Her  Majesty's  :  there  are 
neither  trumpets  nor  pedal  pipes  there.  The  conver- 
sation is  metrical  and  emphatic  in  an  elocutionary  sort 
of  way  ;  but  it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  arid 
prairies  of  blank  verse  which  remind  one  of  "  Henry 
VI."  at  its  crudest,  and  the  places  where  the  morass 
suddenly  piles  itself  into  a  mighty  mountain.  Cassius 
in  the  first  act  has  a  twaddling  forty-line  speech,  base  in 
its  matter  and  mean  in  its  measure,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  magnificent  torrent  of  rhetoric,  the  first 
burst  of  true  Shakespearean  music  in  the  play,  begin- 
ning,— 

"Why  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus  ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves." 
I  failed  to  catch  the  slightest  change  of  elevation  or 
reinforcement  of  feeling  when  Mr.  McLeay  passed  from 
one  to  the  other.  His  tone  throughout  was  dry  ;  and 
it  never  varied.  By  dint  of  energetic,  incisive  articula- 
tion, he  drove  his  utterances  harder  home  than  the 
others  ;  but  the  best  lines  seemed  to  him  no  more  than 
the  worst :  there  were  no  heights  and  depths,  no  con- 
trast of  black  thunder-cloud  and  flaming  lightning  flash, 
no  stirs  and  surprises.  Yet  he  was  not  inferior  in  ora- 
tory to  the  rest.  Mr.  Waller  certainly  cannot  be 
reproached  with  dryness  of  tone  ;  and  his  delivery  of 
the  speech  in  the  forum  was  perhaps  the  best  piece  of 
formal  elocution  we  got  ;  but  he  also  kept  at  much  the 
same  level  throughout,  and  did  not  at  any  moment 
attain  to  anything  that  could  be  called  grandeur.  Mr. 
Tree,  except  for  a  conscientiously  desperate  effort  to  cry 
havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  in  the  robustious 
manner,  with  no  better  result  than  to  all  but  extinguish 
his  voice,  very  sensibly  left  oratory  out  of  the  question, 
and  tried  conversational  sincerity,  which  answered  so 
well  that  his  delivery  of  "  This  was  the  noblest  Roman 
of  them  all"  came  off  excellently. 

The  real  hero  of  the  revival  is  Mr.  Alma  Tadema. 
The  scenery  and  stage  colouring  deserve  everything 
that  has  been  said  of  them.  But  the  illusion  is  wasted 
by  want  of  discipline  and  want  of  thought  behind  the 
scenes.    Every  carpenter  seems  to  make  it  a  point  of 


honour  to  set  the  cloths  swinging  in  a  way  that  makes 
Rome  reel  and  the  audience  positively  seasick.  in 
Brutus's  house  the  door  is  on  the  spectators'  left  :  the 
knocks  on  it  come  from  the  right.  The  Roman  soldiers 
take  the  field  each  man  with  his  two  javelins  neatly 
packed  up  like  a  fishing-rod.  After  a  battle,  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  made  the  famous  Roman 
charge,  hurling  these  javelins  in  and  following  them  up 
sword  in  hand,  they  come  back  carrying  the  javelins 
still  undisturbed  in  their  rug-straps,  in  perfect  trim  for 
a  walk-out  with  the  nursery-maids  of  Philippi. 

The  same  want  of  vigilance  appears  in  the  acting 
version.  For  example,  though  the  tribunes  Flavins 
and  Marullus  are  replaced  by  two  of  the  senators,  the 
lines  referring  to  them  by  name  are  not  altered.  But 
the  oddest  oversight  is  the  retention  in  the  tent  scene  of 
the  obvious  confusion  of  the  original  version  of  the 
play,  in  which  the  death  of  Portia  was  announced  to 
Brutus  by  Messala,  with  the  second  version,  into  which 
the  quarrel  scene  was  written  to  strengthen  the  fourth 
act.  In  this  version  Brutus,  already  in  possession  of 
the  news,  reveals  it  to  Cassius.  The  play  has  come 
down  to  us  with  the  two  alternative  scenes  strung  to- 
gether ;  so  that  Brutus's  reception  of  Messala's  news, 
following  his  own  revelation  of  it  to  Cassius,  is  turned 
into  a  satire  on  Roman  fortitude,  the  suggestion  being 
that  the  secret  of  the  calm  with  which  a  noble  Roman 
received  the  most  terrible  tidings  in  public  was  that  it 
had  been  carefully  imparted  to  him  in  private  before- 
hand. Mr.  Tree  has  not  noticed  this  ;  and  the  two 
scenes  are  gravely  played  one  after  the  other  at  Her 
Majesty's.  This  does  not  matter  much  to  our  play- 
goers, who  never  venture  to  use  their  common  sense 
when  Shakespeare  is  in  question  ;  but  it  wastes  time. 
Mr.  Tree  may  without  hesitation  cut  out  Pindarus  and 
Messala,  and  go  straight  on  from  the  bowl  of  wine  to 
Brutus's  question  about  Philippi. 

The  music,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Roze,  made  me  glad  that  I  had  already  taken 
care  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  Mr.  Roze's  services 
to  Mr.  Tree  ;  for  this  time  he  has  missed  the  Roman 
vein  rather  badly.  To  be  a  Frenchman  was  once  no 
disqualification  for  the  antique,  because  French 
musicians  used  to  be  brought  up  on  Gluck  as  English 
ones  were  brought  up  on  'Handel.  But  Mr.  Roze 
composes  as  if  Gluck  had  been  supplanted  wholly  in 
his  curriculum  by  Gounod  and  Bizet.  If  that  prelude 
to  the  third  act  were  an  attempt  to  emulate  the 
overtures  to  "  Alceste "  or  "Iphigenia"  I  could  have 
forgiven  it.  But  to  give  us  the  soldiers'  chorus  from 
Faust,  crotchet  for  crotchet  and  triplet  for  triplet,  with 
nothing  changed  but  the  notes,  was  really  too  bad. 

I  am  sorry  I   must  postpone  until  next  week  all 
consideration  of  Mr.  Pinero's  "Trelawnyof  the  Wells." 
The  tragic  circumstances  under  which  I  do  so  are  as 
follows.     The   manager  of  the  Court  Theatre,  Mr. 
Arthur  Chudleigh, did  not  honour  the  "Saturday  Review" 
with  the  customary  invitation  to  the  first  performance. 
When  a  journal  is  thus  slighted,  it  has  no  resource  but 
to  go  to  its  telephone  and  frantically  offer  any  terms  to 
the  box-offices  for  a  seat  for  the  first  night.    But  on 
fashionable  occasions  the  manager  is  always  master  of 
the  situation  :    there  are  never  any  seats  to  be  had 
except  from  himself.     It  was  so  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
the  "Saturday  Review"  was  finally  brought  to  its  knees 
at  the  feet  of  the  Sloane  Square  telephone.    In  response 
to  a  humble  appeal,  the  instrument  scornfully  replied 
that  "  three  lines  of  adverse  criticism  were  of  no  use  to 
it."    Naturally  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  the  fact  that  the  Court  Theatre 
telephone,  which  knew  all  about  Mr.  Pinero's  comedy, 
should  have  such  a  low  opinion  of  it  as  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  it  would  deserve  an  unprecedentedly  con- 
temptuous treatment  at  my  hands.   I  instantly  purchased 
a  place  for  the  fourth  performance,  Charlotte  Corday 
and  Julius  Caesar  occupying  my  time  on  the  second  and 
third  nights  ;  and  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  assure  that 
telephone    that    its    misgivings    were    strangely  un- 
warranted, and  that,  if  it  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  it 
does  not  know  a  good  comedietta  when  it  sees  one. 
Reserving  my  reasons  for  next  week,  I  offer  Mr.  Pinero 
my  apologies  for  a  delay  which  is  not  my  own  fault. 
(Will  the  "  Mining  Journal  "  please  copy,  as  Mr.  Pinerc* 
reads  no  other  paper  during  the  current  fortnight). 
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I  find  this  article  lias  already  run  to  such  a  length 
that  I  must  postpone  consideration  of  "  Charlotte 
Corday"  also,  merely  remarking  for  the  present  that  I 
wish  the  plav  was  as  attractive  as  the  heroine. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

ONCE  again  at  their  meeting  on  Thursday  the  Bank 
of  England  directors  decided  to  leave  the  standard 
rate  unaltered  at  3  per  cent.  As  regards  the  Money 
Market  generally  the  pressure  became  marked  as  the 
week  advanced,  and  on  Wednesday  applications  had  to 
be  made  in  a  few  instances  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
advances  at  3  per  cent.  On  Thursday  morning  the 
charge  for  short  loans  had  risen  to  2^  per  cent. 
£262,000  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  during  the 
week  ended  on  Thursday.  Rates  in  the  discount 
market  stiffened,  Bank  paper  of  three  months  date 
having  been  arranged  at  2  J  per  cent,  on  Thursday,  and 
those  of  four  and  six  months  date  at  2%  per  cent. 

Business  was  very  quiet  in  the  Stock  markets  during 
the  week  :  the  settlement,  the  aggressive  attitude  of 
Russia  over  the  Chinese  question,  and  less  immediate 
causes,  all  having  tended  to  contract  business  and  make 
operators  shy  of  fresh  commitments.  Not  the  least 
influential  of  these  latter  causes  was  the  Dreyfus  affair 
and  the  disturbance  in  the  French  Chamber,  which  had 
a  most  deadening  effect  on  the  Paris  bourse,  an  effect 
which,  needless  to  say,  was  fully  reflected  on  this  side. 
The  settlement  proved  a  slight  affair,  the  bull  account 
open  having  been  moderate.  Carrying-over  rates  in 
most  departments  were  generally  lighter  than  those 
ruling  at  the  previous  settlement.  In  the  Home  Rail- 
wav  market,  for  instance,  the  charge  on  North-Eastern 
fell  from  £  to  £  at  the  previous  settlement  to  j\  to  T\. 
The  American  general  rate  was  distinctly  easier,  at  4  to 
5  per  cent.  One  small  broker  anticipated  the  settle- 
ment by  being  hammered  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
but  otherwise  matters  passed  off  pretty  smoothly. 

As  regards  new  business,  Consols  eased  off  somewhat, 
partly  on  account  of  the  Chinese  question,  but  also  in 
consequence  of  the  hardening  of  rates  in  the  Money 
Market.  Home  Rails  should  have  been  favourably  in- 
clined owing  to  the  passing-by  of  the  engineering  strike 
cloud  which  had  hung  so  long  over  the  market.  But 
members  were  disappointed  at  the  dividends  declared 
by  the  directors  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Companies.  As 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  railway  dividends  to 
which  we  referred  last  week,  this  disappointment  was 
entirely  due  to  over-optimism  on  the  part  of  the  market, 
for  the  dividends  were  not  really  bad.  American  Rail- 
way securities  had  a  dull  time  during  the  earlier  days  in 
the  week,  but  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  on  Thursday 
there  was  quite  a  spurt.  Further  good  traffic  receipts 
helped  Trunks  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rails  on  their 
upward  march.  Mexican  Rails  were  very  strong,  there 
having  been  more  talk  of  the  proposed  sliding  scale  of 
charges  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  the  general 
feeling  in  the  market  being  that  the  Government  will 
grant  the  reform.  The  other  favourable  influences  in 
connexion  with  these  securities,  to  which  we  referred 
last  week,  were  also  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
market. 

The  Westralian  Market  has  been  dull  for  the  past 
week,  with  very  little  doing.  A  failure  in  Adelaide 
brought  a  number  of  shares  on  the  market,  which  tem- 
porarily affected  some  shares  that  have  no  "  shop  "  to 
support  them.  Kalgurlis  fell  from  6\k  to  5}^,  but  a 
number  of  buyers  coming  forward,  they  quickly  re- 
covered to  6  J.  Peakhills  have  been  a  good  market  on 
the  excellent  returns  from  the  last  crushing.  There  was 
a  report  that  Mr.  Callaghan  had  resigned  his  position  as 
manager  of  the  Lake  View  Consols,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  his  engagement  has  been  renewed  for  three  years. 
The  Great  Boulder  Main  Reef  Company  have  nearly 
completed  the  erection  of  their  cyanide  plant,  and  the 
Hannans  Brownhill  machinery  is  expected  to  be  at  full 
work  early  in  March.  If  it  realises  expectations,  it  will 
make  the  Brownhill  mine  the  biggest  gold-producer  in 
the  colony.  The  delay  of  ten  days  in  paying  the  London 


and  Globe  dividend,  which  gave  rise  to  considerable 
comment,  was  caused  by  the  clerical  work  involved  in 
dealing  with  an  enormous  number  of  transfers.  North 
Boulder  shares  have  receded  to  J  ;j  on  the  last  crushing, 
which  was  considerably  below  the  usual  high  average 
from  the  mine.  There  has  been  a  change  of  manage- 
ment at  this  property,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a 
development  sufficiently  rapid  to  keep  the  machinery 
constantly  at  full  work.  The  total  crushing  returns 
from  VVest  Australian  mines  for  the  past  year  show  an 
average  of  1  oz.  10  dwt.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  This 
result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  is  far  ahead  of  any- 
other  Australian  colony.  In  Victoria,  where  the  yield 
is  lowest,  the  total  crushings  average  only  7  dwt. 

A  feature  of  the  Westralian  Market  on  Contango  day 
was  the  charge  on  London  and  Globe  shares,  which  at 
one  time  rose  to  8  to  9  per  cent.,  whilst  at  the  two 
previous  accounts  the  carry-over  of  these  shares  had 
been  arranged  at  "  even."  Looking  down  the  list  of 
making-up  prices  this  time,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  of  a  fortnight  back,  an  idea  might  be  formed  of 
the  dull  period  through  which  Westralian  mining  shares 
have  been  passing.  Beyond  a  rise  of  #  in  Brownhill 
Central  and  of  ^  in  Golden  Horseshoes,  declines  were 
marked  all  along  the  line.  On  Wednesday,  however, 
the  market  looked  up  a  bit,  though  nothing  .of  special 
importance  took  place,  whilst  on  Thursday  members' 
attention  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  settle- 
ment. 

Not  much  interest  centred  round  the  Kaffir  circus, 
where  prices  wobbled  a  good  deal,  though  the  tone  on 
the  whole  was  firm.  It  seemed  on  Monday  morning  as 
though  the  market  was  altogether  without  support,  and 
shares  were  being  offered  right  and  left  ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  day  there  was  a  hardening  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  better  tone  was  maintained  on  Tuesday. 
On  the  next  evening  prices  were  rather  weaker,  and 
Thursday  was  a  dull  day.  The  noteworthy  point  about 
the  Kaffir  market  these  times  is  the  entire  absence  of 
those  disturbing  rumours  that  used  to  cause  so  much 
flutter  in  old  days.  The  rumour-monger  in  the  Kaffir 
circus  has  died  a  natural  death. 

The  reasons  for  the  dulness  of  South  Africans  are 
clear  enough.  Public  buying  has  still  been  cm  the 
most  restricted  scale,  but  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of 
banging  by  one  or  two  jobbers,  declines  have  been 
generally  very  small,  and  the  state  of  the  market  has 
already  begun  to  improve.  Unrest  with  regard  to 
political  complications  in  the  Far  East  has  undoubtedly 
depressed  the  mining  market  in  company  with  other 
markets,  and  Paris  has  been  a  poor  buyer  on  account 
of  the  Dreyfus  troubles.  Otherwise  the  news  of  the 
week  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  exercise  a  favourable 
influence  upon  prices.  On  1  January  both  railway 
charges  and  the  cost  of  dynamite  in  the  Transvaal  were 
lowered,  and  it  was  announced  during  the  week  that  on 
1  March  the  Cape  Government  Railway  will  also  lower 
its  rates.  All  this  makes  for  lower  working  costs, 
whilst  the  economies  made  at  the  mines  themselves  are 
still  being  continued.  The  Rose  Deep  Mine,  for  in- 
stance, in  December,  its  third  month  of  working,  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  working  expenses  to  £1  is.  <^d.  per 
ton,  and  made  a  profit  of  £1  2s.  lid.  per  ton.  As  the 
Rose  Deep  will  commence  crushing  with  200  stamps  in 
April  next,  it  will  very  shortly,  therefore,  realise  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  we  ventured  to  predict  of  it  a  month 
before  it  started  crushing.  Its  slimes  plant  will  come 
into  operation  next  month,  and  will  further  increase  the 
profits.  Even  at  its  present  rate  of  working,  and  with- 
out any  further  reduction  in  costs,  it  will  with  200 
stamps  make  a  profit  of  over  £400,000  a  year  on  its 
total  capital  of  ,£400,000. 

The  Crown  Deep  report  for  December  is  not  less 
encouraging  to  the  prospects  of  the  deep-level  mines. 
Working  expenses  were  £1  3s.  wcl.  per  ton,  and  the 
profit  per  ton  about  £i.  It  has  already  190  stamps  at 
work  ;  the  remaining  ten  stamps  will  soon  be  dropped, 
and  then,  even  whilst  working  its  poorer  ore,  it  will 
make  a  profit  of  more  than  ,£350,000  a  year  on  its  capital 
of  £300,000.     Subsequently  this  profit  is  certain  to  be 
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largely  increased.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Geldenhuis  Deep,  which  is  now  showing  such  excellent 
results,  when  it  first  started  rather  disappointed  expec- 
tations, and  the  Crown  Deep  mine,  although  it  has 
started  so  well,  will,  we  are  assured  on  excellent 
authority,  ultimately  show  as  great  an  advance  on  its 
earlier  returns  as  did  the  first  of  the  deep  levels  to  start 
crushing. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  deep -level  mines 
already  at  work  has  had  a  curious  result  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the  Turf 
Club  in  Johannesburg.  This  is  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  Robinson  &  Ferreira  Deeps,  and  was  presented  to 
the  club.  It  is  now  valued  at  ^1,000,000,  and  as  much 
as  ^2000,  it  is  said,  has  been  offered  for  the  £100 
debentures  of  the  club.  The  "  Standard  and  Diggers' 
News,"  however,  to  which  we  owe  this  information,  is 
doubtful  whether  the  club  really  owns  the  mineral  rights 
under  its  ground. 

The  Robinson  Deep  Mine  is  said  to  be  opening  up  in  a 
wonderfully  rich  manner.  Along  the  whole  of  the  reef 
which  has  been  developed  the  ore  is  quite  equal  in 
average  value  to  that  in  the  corresponding  outcrop 
mines,  and  in  one  place  the  reef  for  a  distance  of  over 
100  feet  gives  an  assay  of  fifteen  ounces  to  the  ton 
through  a  thickness  of  six  inches.  In  view  of  the  pros- 
pects of  this  mine,  at  the  present  price  of  £11  10s.  its 
shares  can  only  be  considered  ridiculously  cheap. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  has  not  a  high  opinion  of  the 
directors  of  gold-mining  companies.  A  gentleman 
brought  an  action  against  the  Central  De  Kaap  Gold 
Mines,  Limited,  last  week,  to  recover  money  paid  on  calls 
due  on  shares,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  induced  to  buy 
the  shares  by  misrepresentations  as  to  the  gold-bearing 
value  of  the  property  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Kerr's  only  comfort  for  the  indignant  share- 
holder was  to  inform  him  that  he  had  merely  been  en- 
trapped like  a  good  many  other  silly  members  of  the 
British  public.  "  Pay  up,  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
gold  company,  and  never  believe  a  director  again  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,"  was  his  advice.  We  would  not 
go  so  far  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  and  say  that  no 
directors  of  gold-mining  companies  are  to  be  trusted. 
The  large  number  of  gold  mines  making  handsome 
profits  for  their  shareholders  proves  the  contrary. 
But  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  probably  a  larger 
number  of  companies  which  make  no  profits,  and  we 
have  further  noticed  that  it  is  the  directors  of  these 
latter  companies  who  are  most  ready  to  reply  to  hostile 
criticism  by  threats  of  legal  action.  If  other  judges 
hold  the  same  opinions  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr, 
they  would  be  wiser  to  lie  low  and  say  nothing. 

From  the  report  of  the  statutory  meeting  of  the 
Dawson  City  (Klondyke)  and  Dominion  Trading  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
the  prospects  of  this  Corporation,  which  has  the  Premier 
of  British  Columbia  on  its  Advisory  Board,  appear  to  be 
excellent.  Although  only  formed  three  months  ago  the 
Chairman  and  his  colleagues  have  already  secured  large 
interests  in  valuable  properties.  The  Chairman  is 
now  on  his  way  to  British  Columbia  to  confer  with 
the  Advisory  Board  and  we  may  expect  favourable 
developments  on  his  return. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Henry  C.  Burdett's  successor  as 
Secretary  to  the  Share  and  Loan  department  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  to  be  Mr.  J.  A.  T.  Johnson.  He 
was  elected  from  a  list  of  nine  candidates.  Mr.  John- 
son is  to  receive  a  salary  of  ^1500  a  year.  From  what 
can  be  gathered  it  scarcely  seems  as  if  Mr.  Johnson 
were  going  to  occupy  the  unique  position  of  Sir  Henry 
Burdett,  as  several  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  department.  Mr.  Johnson's  many 
friends  will  wish  him  success  in  his  new  career. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

MOUNT  LYELL  PROPRIETARY. 

The  capital  of  the  Mount  Lyell  Proprietary  Mines, 
Limited,  is  ^500,000  in  shares  of  £1  each,  and  there 
are  now  issued  400,000  of  these  shares  at  par.  The 


property  to  be  acquired  comprises  567  acres  or  there- 
abouts. The  price  to  be  paid  is  ^300,000,  payable 
either  in  cash  or  shares,  or  partly  in  one  and  partly  in 
the  other,  as  circumstances  may  decide.  This  is  a  stiff 
sum  of  money  to  part  with,  and  the  public  will  do  well 
to  examine  very  carefully  what  guarantees  the  directors 
offer  as  to  the  value  of  the  property.  They  are  mostly 
in  the  shape  of  reports  by  Government  officials,  but 
these  reports  are  merely  opinions.  No  definite  working 
results  have  as  yet  been  obtained,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  from  a  dividend  paying  point  of  view  is  pro- 
spective. This  must  be  the  chief  consideration  of 
those  who  contemplate  subscribing  to  the  ^300,000 
purchase  money  asked  for  by  the  vendors. 

ELECTRICAL  CAB  COMPANY. 

Investment  in  the  London  Electrical  Cab  Company  is 
to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  faith.  The  Company  was 
originally  floated,  less  than  twelve  months  ago,  with  a 
capital  of  ^150,000  in  £1  shares,  and  63,612  of  these 
have  already  been  subscribed.  The  directors  now  offer 
for  subscription  the  remaining  86,388  shares  at  a  pre- 
mium of  2s.  6d.  per  share.  How  the  directors  justify 
this  premium  it  is  impossible  to  say,  unless  it  is  by 
vague  statements  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  electric 
cab  among  Londoners,  and  equally  vague  promises  as 
to  future  profits  for  the  Company.  Had  the  issue 
been  made  at  par,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  deal 
lightly  with  the  shortcomings  of  this  prospectus,  for 
there  may  be  a  satisfactory  future  for  the  electric  cab 
as  a  popular  vehicle.  But  here  is  an  enterprise  not 
twelve  months  old  in  which  no  dividend  has  yet  been 
earned,  and  of  which  no  details  of  working  up  to  the 
present  are  revealed.  All  that  the  prospective  investor 
has  to  guide  him  is  a  general  statement  bv  Messrs. 
Kincard,  Waller  &  Manville  that  they  believe  divi- 
dends will  be  paid.  To  charge  a  premium  on  such  a 
basis  is  surely  asking  for  too  much  faith.  The  list 
of  subscriptions  closes  to-day. 

A  DUTCH  COOPERAGE. 

The  prospectus  of  Arnold  J.  Van  den  Bergh,  Limited, 
is  so  honest  in  its  impudence  that  criticism  is  almost 
disarmed.  The  majority  of  directors  are  Dutch  gentle- 
men, and  we  presume  that  it  is  ignorance  of  the  English 
public  that  has  permitted  them  to  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions on  the  strength  of  such  an  inadequate  document. 
The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  acquire  the  steam 
cooperage  and  wood  factories  of  Arnold  J.  Van  den 
Bergh,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  Cleves,  Germany. 
The  business  is  that  of  a  manufacturer  of  all  manner  of 
packages,  such  as  boxes,  baskets,  casks,  &c.  The  firm 
also  largely  manufactures  petroleum  barrels  upon  the 
American  system.  One  of  the  first  statements  in  the 
prospectus  to  attract  a  reader's  attention  is  the  declara- 
tion that  "it  is  not  considered  prudent  for  business 
purposes  to  disclose  the  actual  profits."  In  lieu  of  such 
a  statement,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Pannell  &  Co.  submit  a 
sort  of  certificate,  in  which  they  say  that  the  books 
for  the  last  two  years  have  been  examined  and  that  the 
profits  amounted  to  nearly  double  the  sum  required  to 
pay  5  per  cent,  on  this  debenture  issue  of  ^60,000.  The 
sales,  it  appears,  last  year  showed  an  increase  on  those 
of  1896.  This  is,  needless  to  say,  an  inadequate  certi- 
ficate. No  statement  is  made  as  to  whether  profits  are 
increasing  or  the  reverse,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  had  they  been  increasing  the  directors  would 
scarcely  have  concealed  that  light  under  a  bushel.  At 
best  it  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Pannell  &  Co.  have 
only  seen  the  books  for  two  years,  whilst  the  business 
has  been  carried  on  since  1879.  We  fail  to  realise 
what  trade  reasons  there  can  be  against  making  a  defi- 
nite statement  on  the  subject  of  profits,  unless  it  is  true 
that  such  a  revelation  would  prove  an  unfavourable 
feature  of  the  prospectus.  In  addition  to  the  ^60,000 
five  per  cent,  debentures,  there  is  a  share  capital  of 
^60,000,  in  ^5  shares. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Lister  &  Co.  (F.  C,  Belsize  Park).— We  do  not  agree  with 
your  correspondent.  The  result  of  last  year's  trading  certainly 
does  not  compare  favourably  with  that  of  the  year  before,  but  it 
is  said  that  the  Company  has  made  new  developments  which 
should  be  appreciably  reflected  in  the  trading. 

Gem  of  Cue  (P.  J.  F.,  Bayswater).— 1.  Cannot  say.    2.  The 
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10-stamp  battery  has,  we  hear,  commenced  crushing.  It  is 
expected  that  400  tons  a  month  can  be  crushed. 

Fore  Street  Warehouses  (Wool  Hroker,  Basinghall 
Street). — The  shares  certainly  do  not  stand  at  as  high  a  price  as 
they  did,  and  the  last  dividend  was,  we  understand,  paid  out  of 
reserve.  Directors  armed  with  a  pruning-knife  would  certainly 
be  an  advantage. 

Great  Eastern  (H.  B.,  St.  George's  Club).— Yes.  By  all 
means. 

Theatrical  Speculation  (Actor).— Yours  is  not  a  financial 
question. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

OUR  CONQUERORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  January,  1898. 

SIR, — The  Dreyfus  case  has  lit  into  full  flame  the 
smouldering  fumes  of  the  Jew-hatred  that  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  Christian  heritage.    Germany  has  her 
Stocker,  and  France  her  Paris  students'  quarter  to 
voice  her  indignation  at  each  successful  move  of  the 
enemy.     Only  in    England  are  we  cattle-dumb  and 
meanly  patient  whilst  "The  Unbelievers,"  with  drums 
beating  and  flags  flying,  march  from  Whitechapel  to 
Piccadilly,  from  Maida  Vale  to  Mayfair,  shrieking  out 
their  paeans  of  victory.    Harry  Marks  of  Buttorworth 
celebrity,  Arthur  Strauss  with    his    matrimonial  his- 
toriettes,  Louis  Sinclair  of  the  many  names  and  dis- 
puted and  disputable  nationality,  represent  respectively 
in  our  House  of  Commons  nearly  half  a  million  English 
Protestants.     Mr.  Friedlander,  alias  King,  alias  Ryder- 
King,  leases  the  acres  held  for  generations  by  the  Earls 
of  Warwick  ;  our  gracious  Queen  takes  tea  with  the 
Messrs.  Neumann,  whose  only  claim  to  respect  is  the 
money  they  have  made,  and  the  public  have  lost,  in  the 
South  African  market ;  Mr.  Sam  Lewis  lives  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  and  drags  down  a  whole  noble  house  and 
its  reputation  by  his  easy  dealings  in  discounted  bills  ; 
Mr.  Daniel  Jay  follows  suit  with  the  Tatton  Sykes 
forgeries  ;  the  Jewish  national  emblem,  the  three  balls 
rampant,  floats  alike  over  the  Mansion  House  and  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  staring  architectural  enormi- 
ties that  disfigure  Park  Lane  are  mere  landmarks  in  the 
country  they  have  conquered.    And  not  a  voice  in  press 
or  platform  is  lifted  in  protests.      I    appeal    to  the 
"  Saturday  Review"  to  break  through  the  conspiracy  of 
silence  entered  into  by  the  Jewish  proprietorship  of  the 
"Daily  Telegraph,"  the  "Observer,"  the  "World," 
the  "Sun,"  and  the  "  Sunday  Times,"  the  "Financial 
News,"  and  the  "  South  African  Critic,"  backed  up  by 
the  influential  support  of  the  Jewish  representatives  on 
the  staff  of  the  "  Times,"  the  "  Morning,"  the  "  Morning 
Post,"  and  the  "Daily  News."    Sir,  the  organization 
of  society  depends  upon  the  material  of  which  that 
society  is  composed.    Let  me  put  two  or  three  more 
plain  facts  before  you,  and  then  say  whether  the  growth 
of  discontent  in  the  labour  world,  the  weakening  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  failure  of  our  army  and  the  under- 
manning  of  our  navy,  no  less  than  the  decay  of  a 
national  drama,  and  the  pitiful  status   of  our  Poet 
Laureate  may  not  be  traced  to  the  Jewish  influence  in 
the  Council  Chambers,  the  Jewish  gold  among  our 
capitalists,  the  overpowering  Jewish  voice  in  the  daily 
press. 

The  star  of  England  is  setting  and  her  splendour 
dying  down  in  the  West  as  surely,  if  more  slowly,  than 
did  the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome.  Our  fortifications  are  falling,  and  the 
strained  ramparts  giving  way,  the  defences  melting  like 
wax,  and  the  sturdiest  soldiers  throwing  down  their 
arms.  A  syndicate  of  Napoleons,  with  the  Rothschilds 
at  their  head,  have  burrowed  and  undermined,  have 
thrown  up  earthworks  and  sapped  our  defences,  have 
tampered  with  the  fidelity  of  our  guards,  and  won  from 
us  the  sympathies  of  our  private  soldiers.  I  am  not  a 
journalist,  or  perhaps  I  too  should  have  been  bought 
over  to  see  that  all  the  signs  of  the  times  should  be 
ignored,  the  growth  of  greed,  the  unhealthy  desire  for 
personal  luxury,  the  irreligion,  the  immorality,  and  the 
insincerity  that  have  followed  in  the  trail  of  this  great 
conquering  army.  I  am  not  a  journalist,  nor  a  General. 
If  I  were  the  first,  as  I  said  before,  I  might  have  been 
bought  over  ;  if  I  were  the  latter  I  might  even  now  see 
a  way  of  checking  the  onrush  before  every  stronghold 


has  fallen,  like  London,  into  the  hands  of?,  the  enemy. 
The  sum  accruing  for  the  death  dues  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Barney  Barnato  is  enough  to  build  a  battleship  ! 
The  amount  of  capital  represented  in  London  alone  by 
a   few   such   houses   as   the   Rothschilds,  Raphaels, 
Klemwort   Cohens,   Sterns,  Speycrs,    Lucas,  La/aris, 
Erlangis,  Bishoffsheims,  Montagues,  Seligmanns,  and 
Henry  Oppenheims  is    sufficient  to  equip  a  fleet  or 
mobilise  an  army.    What  is  to  prevent  its  being  put  to 
this  use  ?    The  insignificant  name  with  which  I  sign 
this  letter  has  not,  I  know,  the  power  to  stem  the 
current — or  I  should  have  come  forward  before  -but  it  is 
the  name  of  an  honest  Englishman,   with  an  honest 
distrust  of  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  crucified 
our  Lord  ;  and  I  look  to  you,  Sir,  with  your  traditions 
of  courage  and  independence,  to  use  your  influence  to 
start  at  least  an  inquiry  into  the  strength  of  the  position 
of  this  little  group  of  aliens,   less  than    a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  who  have  captured  our  capital  and 
nobbled  our  press.   Do  not  allow  England  any  longer  to 
be  under  the  stigma  of  being  the  only  country  to  submit 
to  the  degradation  of  this  conquest  without  a  voice, 
without  a  sound  !    In  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  France,  in 
stubborn  Germany  the  cry  of  revolt  has  been  raised.  It 
is  to  the  common  interest  of  the  race,  and  the  special 
interest  of  each  individual,  that  public  attention  should 
not  be  drawn  to  the  extraordinary  •  contrast  between 
British  Jewry  of  to-day  and  British  Jewry  of  fifty  years 
ago  ;  but  you,  Sir,  I  think,  are  independent,  and  dare  to 
state  the  facts  and  show  the  effect  the  progress  of  the 
Jews  have  had  in   producing  the  decadence  of  our 
nation  and  the  indifference  of  our  Churchmen. — Yours 
truly,  John  Churton  Smithson. 

[Note. — We  cannot  refuse  to  print  Mr.  Smithson's 
excitable  letter,  though  we  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  his 
"  two  or  three  plain  facts,"  and  it  is  even  possible  we 
make  some  inquiries  into  the  field  he  suggests;  but  we 
wish  to  make  it  understood  immediately  that  our  views 
on  the  subject  are  very  different  to  those  apparently  held 
by  our  correspondent,  and  the  directions'  our  inquiries 
may  take  will  be  in  a  different  field  to  that  which  he 
indicates.] 

PROGRESSIVE  SYSTEMATISE D  INSANITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

i& January,  1898. 

Sir, — The  pitiful  condition  of  ignorance  in  which  the 
general  medical  practitioner  is  permitted  to  continue 
with  respect  to  every  form  and  type  of  insanity  is  an 
anomaly  (to  call  it  by  its  gentlest  name)  of  which  the 
public  should  be  made  aware,  and  with  the  object-lesson 
recently  so  painfully  forced  on  our  notice  by  the  open 
assassination  of  a  prominent  actor  by  a  wandering' 
lunatic,  who  years  ago  should  have  been  incarcerated  in 
an  asylum,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  the 
following  pertinent  inquiries. 

How  is  it  that  while,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  medical 
men  of  every  grade,  as  soon  as  they  are  enrolled  on  the 
General  Medical  Register,  are  empowered  to  sign  away 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  no  provision  whatever  has 
been  made  by  law  also  to  insist  on  their  adequate 
acquaintance  with  mental  disease  ?  The  majority  of 
practising  medical  men  in  the  kingdom  (full  ninety  per 
cent.)  never  included  the  study  of  lunacy  in  their 
curricula  ;  full  fifty  per  cent,  have  never  read  a  word 
on  the  subject,  and  are  no  more  capable  judges  of  a 
man's  sanity  or  insanity  than  the  ordinary  untutored 
layman.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  premonitory 
evidences  of  the  dangerous  forms  of  insanity  are  to 
them  a  sealed  book,  and  the  lunatic  is  permitted,  during 
his  incubatory  and  developmental  periods  of  disease,  to 
stalk  the  streets  a  danger  to  society.  It  is  only  when 
by  some  outra,geous  act  he  proves  himseif  to  the  most 
ordinary  intellect,  such  as  the  police,  to  be  a  person  of 
unsound  mind  that  the  then  sapient  decision  of  a  medical 
man  is  called  upon  to  deprive  him  of  his  much-abused 
liberty. 

Again,  how  is  it  that  when  appeals  for  protection,  of 
the  most  obviously  insane  nature,  e.g. ,  persecution  by 
unseen  agents,  secret  poisoning,  mysterious  voices,  &c. , 
are  made  to  magistrates  by  applicants  at  metropolitan 
and  other  police  courts,  no  one  deems  it  his  duty  to 
take  decisive  steps  to  have  the  complainant's  mental 
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condition  properly  gauged  by  some  authority  in  mental 
disease  ?  He  or  she  is,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  to 
•(■0  scot  free,  the  demand  for  a  summons  being  evidently 
regarded  as  an  innocuous  eccentricity,  while  in  fact  the 
applicant  is  probably  labouring  under  a  form  of  delu- 
sional insanity  which  finds  expression  sooner  or  later  in 
violent  assault,  murder  or  suicide.  Should  not  stipen- 
diary magistrates  as  well  as  medical  men  then  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  dangerous  forms  of 
insanity  ? 

The  matter  is  distinctly  a  public  question  of  para- 
mount importance,  for  any  member  of  society  may 
suddenly  and  without  warning  find  himself  singled  out 
by  some  wandering  lunatic,  dominated  by  a  delusional 
belief  or  the  imperious  command  of  an  auditory  halluci- 
nation, as  a  foe  meet  for  secret  or  open  destruction. 

Another  matter.  The  Lunacy  Act,  by  its  stringent 
regulations  and  circumlocutory  methods,  so  guards  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  that,  unless  proofs  of  insanity 
sufficient  to  satisfy,  not  the  trained  alienist,  but  the 
layman-  {i.e.,  the  legal  section  of  the  Commissioners' 
Board),  are  forthcoming,  the  hands  of  the  specialist  in 
mental  disease  must  remain  tied  until  by  abnormal  con- 
duct, and  by  nought  else,  the  subject  can  be  deemed 
insane.  Aberrant  conduct  may  be  the  very  proper 
guide  to  the  uninitiated  as  to  a  man's  sanity  or  in- 
sanity ;  but  surely  in  these  days  of  advanced  scientific 
knowledge  of  mental  affections  a  greater  freedom  of 
action,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  should  be  permitted 
to  specialists  in  this  line,  who  alone  are  able  to  judge  of 
the  possible  developments  of  an  expressed  delusional 
belief  or  of  an  openly  acknowledged  auditory  hallucina- 
tion. Enormities  of  conduct,  such  as  murder  or  suicide, 
may  then  perhaps  be  guarded  against  by  prompt  mea- 
sures. 

Progressive  systematised  insanity,  of  which  Richard 
A.  Prince  is  a  typical  example,  has  been  so  little  studied 
in  England,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  frequency, 
that  his  peculiar  persecutory  beliefs,  linked  with 
grandiose  ideas,  come  as  quite  a  novelty  to  the 
majority  of  medical  men.  There  are,  owing  to  their 
crass  ignorance  of  insanity,  hundreds  of  similar  cases 
haunting  the  streets  of  London.  They  would  find  the 
study  of  insane  states,  and  especially  of  this  form  of 
insanity,  of  refreshing  benefit  to  themselves  and  of  much 
good  to  the  community  of  which  they  pose  as  the  learned 
guardians. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Medicus. 

ENGLISH  LYRIC  POETRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

December,  1879. 

Sir, — My  presence  on  the  hospitable  shores  of  Eng- 
land must  serve  as  the  somewhat  paradoxical  explana- 
tion of  my  failure  to  see  any  sooner  the  notice  of  my 
anthology  of  English  Lyric  Poetry,  1500-1700,  in  your 
issue  of  23  October.  Inasmuch  as  your  reviewer — 
although  with  becoming  sorrow — has,  by  his  own 
admission,  treated  my  work  "  harshly,"  nay,  with 
exemplary  harshness,  perhaps  in  the  interest  of  English 
fair  play  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
rejoinder. 

A  first-rate  clawing  by  a  Saturday  Reviewer  is 
traditionally  one  of  the  eminent  experiences  in  a  modern 
author's  life,  and,  as  I  now  learn,  it  may  dignify  even 
the  modest  obscurity  of  a  modern  compiler  and  editor. 
It  is  said  that  even  the  worst  hypocrite  bears  with 
difficulty  the  secret  burden  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  of 
course  when  the  thing  is  once  over  it  is  a  great  relief  to 
a  false  prophet  when  he  at  last  is  exposed.  Again  has 
the  "Saturday  Review"  deserved  well  of  the  republic.  I 
am  confuted  by  Trinculo  and  exposed  from  Aristophanes, 
and  now  the  dear  public  may  breathe  quite  easily,  being 
freed  from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  hoodwinked  by 
my  "grandiloquent  absurdities."  This  on  the  faith  of 
a  Saturday  Reviewer  ! 

But  lest  I  be  rebuked  for  unbecoming  irony,  I  hasten 
to  come  to  the  serious  matter  of  my  reply.  Of  course  I 
listen  with  due  awe  (I  in  my  turn)  to  the  censure  of  a 
critic  whose  taste  has  advanced  far  beyond  what  are 
elegantly  termed  "  the  veriest  '  chestnuts  '  "  of  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  the  like.  In  a  volume  which 
aims  to  represent  in  historical  sequence  by  means  of  its 
best  examples  the  development  of  English  Lyric  Poetry 


within  a  given  period,  obviously  the  important  thing  1S 
to  present  as  many  as  possible  of  the  minor  and  unim" 
portant  writers,  such  as  Cleveland,  Cartwright,  Ran- 
dolph, Oldham,  and  Davenant.  The  "chestnuts"  are 
supererogatory.  At  this  day  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
room  only  for  a  treasury  of  minor  British  poets  !  As  to 
the  exclusion  of  Marvell  and  a  few  others  from  my 
anthology,  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  that  this  was 
due  to  their  inclusion  in  other  volumes  of  the  Warwick 
Library,  and  it  seemed  best  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
duplicating  selections  in  the  same  series.  As  to  the 
inclusion  of  selections  from  the  "Faerie  Queene  "  and 
from  Daniel's  "  Hymen's  Triumph,"  that  was  due  to  my 
idea  that  the  proper  test  of  lyrical  writing  is  quality  and 
inspiration  rather  than  so-called  lyrical  form, — a  test 
somewhat  "subtle"  in  practice,  as  I  have  had  the 
temerity  to  say,  and  doubtless  "vague"  enough  for 
those  who  desire  and  have  faith  in  a  certain  rule-of- 
thumb  in  such  matters.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  no 
more  subtle  and  vague  than  Matthew  Arnold's  test  of 
"  poetical  touchstones  "  for  poetry  in  general.  My  idea, 
you  may  permit  me  to  add,  unless  this  be  too  "  pedantic" 
for  the  Attic  ears  of  a  Saturday  Reviewer,  is  based  on 
Poe's  theory  that  every  long  poem  is  essentially  a  com- 
posite or  sequence  of  shorter  or  lyrical  poems.  I  regret 
that  in  further  illustration  of  this  conception  of  Lyrical 
Poetry  I  did  not  include  also  among  my  selections  One 
of  the  magnificent  lyrical  hymns  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

In  a  passage  marked  with  exemplary  amenity  of 
manner  your  reviewer  characterises  my  Introduction  as 
"vague,"  "pompous,"  "  pedantic,"  and  the  like.  As 
to  this  it  is  of  course  not  for  me  to  judge.  I  have, 
however,  the  right  to  testify  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  offended  in  these  ways,  although  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  attempt  to  compress  into  short  limits 
and  compact  form  matter  which  might  much  more 
easily  have  been  expressed  with  twice  the  number  of 
words  may  very  likely  give  the  impression  of  an  over- 
weighted and  too-highly-generalised  style,  which, 
omitting  the  "by  your  leave"  at  every  turn  of  phrase, 
as  it  necessarily  does,  can  easily  be  called  dogmatic 
and  pedantic  by  a  hostile  critic.  "Pretentiousness"  is 
an  ugly  word,  and  this,  I  dare  assert,  is  the  height 
and  depth  of  my  pretension — unless  indeed  to  entertain 
general  notions,  contrary  to  those  of  your  critic,  be  in 
itself  pretension. 

I  have,  moreover,  a  right  to  object  to  the  shallow 
and  discredited  practice  of  separating  brief  sentences 
from  their  context  and  holding  them  up  to  ridicule.  I 
think  there  is  scarcely  a  point  in  my  Introduction  which 
I  have  not  long  and  carefully  considered.  Of  course  I 
cannot  ask  for  space  now  to  enter  upon  a  full  defence 
of  the  points  touched  by  slur  and  innuendo  in  your 
review.  But  I  should  indeed  have  been  pretentious 
had  I  no  more  to  say  for  them  than  is  presented  in  your 
broken  excerpts,  spitted  by  your  reviewer's  superficially 
magisterial  comment.  To  show  your  reviewer's  quality 
I  may  instance  one  or  two  points.  My  phrase  describing 
lyric  poetry  as  the  outcome  of  "the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds,"  receives  an 
absolutely  puerile  misinterpretation.  (I  assume  that 
my  critic  recognises  the  phrase  within  inverted  commas 
as  originally  a  quotation.)  As  if  "  happiest  "  in  such  a 
connotation  were  confined  to  its  literal  and  almost 
physical  meaning  !  Again,  it  lies  on  the  surface  that 
the  yearning  for  rest  of  Englishmen  of  the  Jacobean 
age,  as  of  the  more  modern  romantic  period,  was  pre- 
cisely due  to  the  spiritual  restlessness  and  Weltschmerz 
of  the  times.  A  dozen  citations  from  Byron  could  be 
given  to  confirm  the  allusion  to  him.  Read  the  lines, — 
"For  the  sword  outwears  the  sheath,"  &c,  and  if 
you  are  gifted  with  a  touch  of  feeling  for  the  essential 
mood  of  a  true  lyric,  you  will  understand  what  is  meant. 
Again,  if  Donne  really  did  found  a  "school  "  of  poetry 
in  any  exact  sense  of  the  term,  will  your  critic  kindly 
names  the  poets  of  the  "school  of  Donne"  who  are  of 
any  importance  in  the  history  of  the  English  Lyric  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  George  Herbert),  and  who  are 
not  also  either,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  school  of 
Jonson,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  school  of 
Spenser  ? 

But  I  trust  I  have  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  the 
empty  and  more  than  pretentious  methods  of  such 
pseudo-criticism. — Yours,  &c,         F.  J.  Carpenter. 
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D'ANNUNZIO  IN  ENGLISH. 

■"The Triumph  of  Death."  Translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  by  Georgina  Harding. 
Heinemann. 

MR.  HEINEMANN  has  done  an  enterprising,  an 
admirable  and  a  courageous  thing  in  publishing 
an  English  translation  of  d'Annunzio's  "Trionfo  della 
Morte."  He  has  found,  in  Mrs.  Harding,  a  translator 
who  is  at  all  events  capable  and  sincere,  not  an  artist 
in  translation,  but  an  honest  artificer,  better  on  the 
whole  than  most  of  his  translators  in  the  "  International 
Library."  But  now  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  praise. 

The  "  Trionfo  della  Morte"  is  a  study  in  the  psycho- 
logy of  passion,  a  study  of  extraordinary  truth,  in  which 
the  enervating  slavery  of  the  senses  is  presented  with  a 
more  subtle  persistence  than  in  any  novel  I  have  ever 
read.    It  is  a  book  scarcely  to  be  read  without  terror, 
so  insinuatingly  does  it  show  the  growth,  change,  and 
slowly  absorbing  dominion  of  the  flesh  over  the  flesh,  of 
the  flesh  over  the  soul.     "  Nec  sine  te  nec  tecum  vivere 
possum,"  the  epigraph  upon  the  French  translation, 
expresses,  if  we  add  to  it  the  "  Odi  et  amo"  of  Catullus, 
that  tragedy  of  desire  unsatisfied  in  satisfaction,  yet 
eternal  in  desire,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  profound 
tragedy  in  which  the  human  soul  can  become  entangled. 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Tristan  and  Isolde":  it 
might  have  seemed  as  if  nothing  new  could  be  said  on 
a  subject  which  is  the  subject  of  those  two  supreme 
masterpieces.     But   d'Annunzio  has  said  something 
new,  for  he  has  found  a  form  of  his  own,  in  which  it  is 
not  Antony  who  is  "so  ravished  and  enchanted  of  the 
sweet  poison  "  of  the  love  of  Cleopatra,  nor  Tristan  who 
"  chooses  to  die  that  he  might  live  in  love,"  for  the 
sake  of  Isolde,  but  two  shadows,  who  are  the  shadows 
of  whatever  in  humanity  follows  after  the  lure  of  earthly 
love.     Here  is  a  man  and  a  woman,  I  can  scarcely 
remember  their  Christian  names,  I  am  not  even  sure 
whether  we  are  ever  told  their  surnames,  and  in  this 
jnan  and  woman  I  see  myself,  you,  every  one  who  has 
ever  desired  the  infinity  of  emotion,  the  infinity  of 
surrender,  the  infinity  of  possession.    Just  because  they 
are  so  shadowy,  because  they  may  seem  to  be  so  unreal, 
they  have  another,  nearer,  more  insidious  kind  of  reality 
than  that  reality  by  whichTristan  is  so  absolutely  Tristan, 
Antony  so  absolutely  Antony.    These  live  in  themselves 
with  so  intense  a  personal  life  that  they  are  for  ever  out- 
side us;  but  the  lovers  of  the  "  Trionfo  della  Morte  " 
might  be  our  very  selves,  evoked  in  some  clouded 
crystal,  because  they  have  only  so  much  of  humanity  as 
to  have  the  desires,  and  dangers,  and  possible  ecstasies, 
and  possible  disasters,  which  are  common  to  all  lovers 
w+10  have  loved  without  limitation  and  without  wisdom. 

Here,  then,  is  a  book  which,  though  it  deals  with 
matters  of  the  senses,  deals  with  them  philosophically, 
nof  as  the  mere  stuff  for  a  story.  There  are  some 
things  which  can  be  said  more  frankly  in  the  tongue  of 
Boccaccio  than  in  the  tongue  even  of  Rabelais  ;  and 
because,  as  an  acute  observer,  himself  both  Italian  and 
h  rench,  once  said  to  me,  a  natural  Frenchman  would 
be  an  affected  Italian.  There  are  thus  two  or  three 
words  or  sentences  in  this  book  which  could  scarcely  be 
rendered  into  English.  But  what  makes  this  book  a 
serious  work  of  art,  what  distinguishes  it  from  other 
so-called  "daring  experiments"  in  various  languages, 
is  that  there  is  a  philosophy  behind  it,  that  it  is  written 
with  ideas,  that,  not  pretending  to  be  a  picture  of  more 
than  a  certain  corner  of  life,  it  professes  frankly  to  be 
the  picture  of  that  corner  only,  but  of  that  corner  in 
relation  to  the  universe.  Now,  what  I  have  to  complain 
of  in  the  English  translation  is  that  by  its  suppression 
of  passages  on  the  ground  of  morality  it  has  done  its 
utmost  to  make  an  immoral  book  of  a  book  which  is 
not  immoral.  Let  me  give  an  instance.  On  p.  361 
of  the  original  there  is  a  long  paragraph,  taking  up 
almost  the  whole  of  the  page,  in  which  the  philosophic 
condemnation  of  lust,  that,  being  essentially  sterile,  it 
is  against  the  whole  intention  of  nature,  is  defined  with 
a  seriousness  which  is  almost  solemnity.  This  passage 
comes  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  admirable,  but  certainly 
hazardous,  invention  ;  it  supplies  the  moral  of  that 
scene,  it  gives  it  its  significance  in  the  story,  it  shows 


the  profound  meaning  of  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
mere  anecdote.  This  passage  is  omitted  in  the  trans- 
lation ;  the  scene  remains,  but  the  moral  has.  gone. 
Again,  on  p.  405  of  the  original,  there  is  another  long 
paragraph  which  I  find  I  had  marked  in  my  copy  as  one 
of  the  significant  things  in  the  book.  It  is  a  passage 
of  great  subtlety  on  the  psychical  suggestibility 
of  the  two  lovers,  the  point  at  which  it  began, 
the  point  at  which  it  ended,  the  complications  ot 
its  inter-action.  This  passage  is  omitted  in  the 
translation.  Again  the  philosophical  point  of  view 
vanishes.  Again  a  suppression  in  the  interests  of 
morality  tends  to  reduce  a  novel  based  on  serious  ideas 
to  a  novel  of  merely  risky  anecdote.  Again  d'Annunzio 
is  reduced,  intellectually,  to  the  level  of  a  popular 
English  novelist  with  his  story  to  tell,  and  not  an  idea 
behind  his  story. 

I  have  not  had  the  patience  to  go  all  through  this 
translation,  and  note  how  often  the  savour  has  been 
taken  out  of  its  very  substance  ;    but  I    find  little, 
niggling  touches   wherever  I  look,  trying  to  smooth 
over  something,  and,  often  enough,  not  smoothing  it 
over,  as  where  a  man  who,  in  the  Italian,  betrays  his 
emotion  by  speaking  "con  una  specia  di  furia,"  in 
English   speaks    "huskily";   where  "con  i  terribili 
occhi  del  desiderio  "  becomes  "  with  the  eyes  of  his 
desire."    Again,  if  any  one  will  compare  p.  138  of  the 
English  with  p.  214  of  the  Italian,  he  will  see  that  the 
omission  of  a  single  sentence,  the  last   sentence  of 
chapter  viii.,  suggests  far  more  than  that  sentence 
reveals.    And   in   passages   where   there  can  be  no 
question  of  a  suppression  for  the  sake  of  morality,  I 
find  over  and  over  again  little,  needless  omissions. 
Then  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  translator  who 
evidently  knows  Italian  so  well  should,  on  p.  241,  print 
the  very  ordinary  Italian  word  "  sapa "  as  if  it  were 
impossible  to  translate;  should,  on  p.  135,  put  "  Gesu 
Cristi,"  which  is  not  even  Italian,  for  "Jesus  Christ"  ; 
should,  on  p.  8,  speak  in  the  same  sentence  of  "the 
Palatino  and  the  Vatican  "  ;  should,  on  p.  187,  translate 
"la  corruttrice  "  by  "the  Corruptrice,"  which  maybe 
French,  but  is  not  English.    Every  translator,  however 
faithful,  appears  at  some  moment  or  another  to  be 
possessed  by  the  desire  to  improve  his  author.  The 
improvement  is  rarely  evident  ;  though  the  change  is 
often  curiously  so.    Thus  when  I  read,  "he  saw  the 
house  deserted,  desolate,  silent,  waiting  for  the  last 
grim  visitor — Death"  I  felt  quite  sure  that  d'Annunzio, 
whatever  he  had  written,  had  not  written  that.  On 
turning  to  the  original  I  found  that  he  had  written 
simply  "  l'estrema  visitatrice    Morte."    Again    I  felt 
quite  sure  that  d'Annunzio  had  not  written  anything 
about  ' '  the  pitiless  glare  of  the  sun. "  And  indeed  he  had 
not,  but  "  il  quasi  lugubre  fulgore,"  which  is  not  merely 
a  different  thing,  but,  even  more,  a  very  different  way 
of  saying  things.    Again,  it  was  with  an  actual  shock  that 
I  read  this  sentence,  which  might  be  taken  from  a  "  penny 
dreadful  "  :  "  Anything  more  lugubrious  than  those  peals 
of  demented  laughter  ringing  out  into  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  night  would  be  impossible  to  imagine."  One 
does  not  even  need  to  know  Italian  to  recognise  the 
difference  between  such  a  sentence  as  that  and  such  a 
sentence  as  this  : — "  E  nulla  era  piu  lugubre  di  quelle 
risa  folli  in  quel  silenzio  della  notte  alta."    As  I  have 
said,  Mrs.  Harding  is  not  an  artist  in  translation. 

How  this  novel,  with  the  suppressions  and  imperfec- 
tions of  its  translation,  yet  with  that  translation's 
general  level  of  readable,  not  ungraceful  English,  will 
impress  English  readers,  it  might  be  curious  to  specu- 
late. Had  it  been  translated  quite  adequately  and  in 
full,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be,  in  various  ways, 
a  revelation.  D'Annunzio  is  a  man  of  wide  culture, 
and  this  book  is  not  without  traces  of  English  as  well  as 
of  German  influence  ;  the  influence  of  Shelley  and  of 
Pater,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  Nietzsche  and  of 
Wagner.  But  it  is  the  sort  of  book  in  which  the  English 
literature  of  the  present  day  is  very  lacking,  and  which 
it  is  very  good  for  Englishmen  to  be  put  in  the  way  of 
reading.  We  have  a  surprising  number  of  popular 
story-writers,  some  of  them  very  entertaining,  some  of 
them  with  great  ability  of  the  narrative  kind.  Look 
only  at  the  last  year,  and  take  only  two  books:  Mr. 
Kipling's  "  Captains  Courageous"  and  Mr.  Conrad's 
"  Nigger  of  the  '  Narcissus.'  "    In  one  of  these  what  an 
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admirable  mastery  of  a  single  bit  of  objective  reality,  of 
the  adventure  of  a  trade,  of  what  is  external  in  the 
figures  who  are  active  about  it  !  In  the  other  there  is 
an  almost  endless  description  of  the  whole  movement, 
noise,  order,  and  distraction  of  a  ship  and  a  ship's 
company  during  a  storm,  which  brings  to  one's  memory 
a  sense  of  every  discomfort  one  has  ever  endured  upon 
the  sea.  But  what  more  is  there  ?  Where  is  the  idea 
of  which  such  things  as  these  should  be  but  servants  ? 
Ah,  there  has  been  an  oversight  ;  everything  else  is 
there,  but  that,  these  brilliant  writers  have  forgotten  to 
put  in.  Now  d'Annunzio,  whether  you  like  his  idea 
or  not,  never  forgets  to  put  it  in.  Also  he  never  forgets 
that  the  aim  of  all  art  is  beauty  ;  beauty  of  whatever 
kind  you  like,  but  beauty.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  aim  he 
has  built  up  for  himself  a  delicately  proportioned  and 
harmonious  style,  as  elaborately  beautiful  as  that  of 
any  contemporary  prose.  Prose  of  this  kind  is  not  easy 
to  render  into  English,  perfectly  as  it  goes  into  French 
(in  M.  He>elle's  excellent  version),  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  English  reader  will  realise  from  Mrs. 
Harding's  translation  how  fine  a  stylist,  how  un- 
flaggingly  fine,  d'Annunzio  is.  But  how  instructive  to 
that  reader  to  be  made  even  vaguely  aware,  as  he 
cannot  but  be  made  aware,  that  here  is  a  novelist  who 
writes  prose  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  writing  poetry  ! 
Where  is  our  novelist,  except  Mr.  Meredith,  who  writes 
prose  as  if  prose  were  an  art  in  itself ;  as  essential  a  part 
of  the  creative  act  to  the  prose-writer,  as  verse  is 
essentially  part  of  the  creative  act  to  the  poet  ? 

Arthur  Symons. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS. 

"The  War  of  the  Worlds."    ByH.  G.Wells.  London: 
Heinemann. 

AMONG  the  younger  writers  of  romance,  Mr.  Wells 
takes  a  place  which  is  wholly  his  own,  and  in 
which  he  is  slowly  rising  into  great  and  deserved  pro- 
minence. We  gather  that  he  is  not  yet  considered  on 
'Change  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  of  those  gods  whom 
the  Philistines  worship  in  their  millions.  The  growth 
of  his  reputation  has  been  gradual,  and  he  has  not 
suffered  from  the  most  perilous  form  of  apparent  good 
luck,  the  extravagant  and  violent  popularity  of  his 
earliest  undertakings.  In  Mr.  Wells  the  intellectual 
processes  are  foremost,  not  the  emotional.  He  is 
occupied  with  conjunctions  of  ideas,  he  pursues  odd 
impulses  along  unfamiliar  mental  channels.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  woo  the  great  coarse  public,  which  likes 
glowing  emotions  and  a  glare  of  false  images  to  light 
up  the  conventional  landscape  of  the  mind.  But  to 
possess  a  new  view  of  life  and  literature,  to  create  its 
image  with  minute  and  assiduous  care,  and  never  to 
weary  in  well-doing,  this  is  the  way  not  merely  to 
secure  fame,  but,  as  we  confidently  believe  Mr.  Wells 
will  ultimately  discover,  fortune  also. 

In  "The  War  of  the  Worlds"  Mr.  Wells  has  made 
an  advance  in  one  respect  upon  all  his  previous  books. 
Hitherto,  his  plan  has  been  to  presume  and  insist  upon 
a  single  impossible  phenomenon,  and  to  observe  the 
action  of  that  impossibility  in  disturbing  the  ordinary 
experience  of  life.  Hence,  his  fancy  has  been  always 
strained  (like  that  of  Mr.  Stockton)  to  oblige  us  to 
accept  his  monstrous  first  proposition.  He  requires  a 
man-eating  cephalopod  or  a  chemical  product  that 
produces  invisibility  or  a  machine  that  manufactures 
time,  and  he  must  have  you  believe  that  such  a  cuttle- 
fish and  such  a  powder  and  such  a  mechanical  agency 
are  possible.  We  know  they  are  not,  but  we  gulp  that 
down  ;  and  we  resign  ourselves  to  Mr.  Wells'  fancy. 
He  has  to  play  to  us  with  his  plausible  realism,  and 
keep  our  credence  afloat.  He  does  it — he  often  does 
it  splendidly — but  the  effort  is  there.  We  have  the 
atlas  in  the  corner  of  our  eye,  and  we  know  that  the 
world  does  not  contain  Dr.  Moreau's  island.  There  is 
always  in  these  stories  of  the  incredible — even  when  they 
are  told  with  the  sinister  passion  of  Edgar  Poe,  who 
keeps  nearer  to  possibility  than  Mr.  Wells — an  element 
of  the  fabulous.  We  are  never,  we  can  never  be, 
wholly  convinced. 

But  in  "The  War  of  the  Worlds"  he  has  had  the 
astonishing  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  a  subject  as  far 
removed  from  experience  and  as  completely  outside 


common  expectation  as  any  which  he  has  ever  treated, 
and  yet  possible.  No  astronomer,  no  physicist,  can 
take  upon  himself  to  declare  that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  this  planet  will  never  be  invaded  from  a  foreign 
world.  The  zoologist  and  the  geographer  can  assert 
of  other  dreams  of  Mr.  Wells  that,  interesting  and 
curious  as  they  are  as  speculations,  they  cannot  have 
happened,  and  never  will  happen.  But  that  no  Martians 
will  ever  invade  this  globe  is  more  than  the  wisest  of  us 
can  be  sure  of.  It  seems  excessively  improbable — that 
is  the  most  that  we  can  say.  We  think  this  element  of 
remote  possibility  adds  very  considerably  to  the  thrilling 
effect  of  Mr.  Wells'  new  romance,  in  which  none  of 
those  sober  and  exact  details  are  wanting  with  which 
he  always  knows  how  to  heighten  a  tale  of  horror. 

With  remarkable  refinement  he  opens  by  painting  the 
quiet  life  of  a  sequestered  astronomer,  and  of  his 
friend,  an  almost  as  peaceful  philosopher,  in  safe  villa- 
residences  at  Woking.  Through  the  astronomer's 
telescope  these  gentlemen  perceive  a  disturbance  in  the 
edge  of  Mars.  It  seems  quite  unimportant  ;  even  their 
scientific  curiosity  is  but  faintly  roused,  and  the 
world  at  large  is  not  moved  at  all.  Yet  what  is 
happening  is  no  less  than  an  unparalleled  attempt  to 
sap,  once  and  for  all,  the  dominant  supremacy  of  Man. 
We  must  not  spoil  Mr.  Wells'  exciting  story,  which 
can  scarcely  be  read  without  a  sensation  of  physical 
terror,  by  retelling  it  ;  but  we  may,  and  yet  not  give 
away  all  his  secrets,  dwell  on  one  or  two  points  in  his 
treatment  of  the  fable.  In  any  dream  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  worlds,  we  have  hitherto  given  the  reins 
to  that  facile  anthropomorphism  which  comes  to  us  all 
so  naturally.  When  we  think  of  Martians,  our  fancy 
creates  them  in  our  own  image.  But  Mr.  Wells  very 
properly  rejects  that  supposition.  To  him  they  are 
leathery  sacks  of  brain,  creatures  in  which  all  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  intellect,  until  the  physical  frame  has 
risen  (or  sunken)  to  the  semblance  of  an  octopus.  It  is 
not  fair  to  describe  by  what  means  these  pendulous  and 
flaccid  creatures  prepare  themselves  for  active  warfare. 
Enough  to  say  that  to  those  who  imagine  that  the 
invaders,  so  sluggish  and  amorphous,  will  soon  fall 
victims  to  our  poor  shots  and  shells,  there  comes  a 
terrible  awakening.  The  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the 
Martians  is  beyond  all  human  conception,  and  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  they  present  themselves  to  the 
horrified  inhabitants  of  Woking  in  guises  singularly 
like  those  of  the  monsters  which  ^Eneas  saw  under  the 
elm-tree  in  the  courtyard  of  hell, — 

"  Scyllaeque  biformes, 
Et  centumgeminus  Briareus,  ac  bellua  Lernaj 
Horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  armata  Chimaara, 
Gorgones,  Harpyieeque,  et  forma  tricorporis  umbra;,' 
save  that  to  the  imagination  of  Virgil  the  possibility  of 
sentient   machinery   empowered    with    the    gifts  ot 
Chimasra  and  Briareus  can  never  have  occurred. 

The  unparalleled  and  unanticipated  confusion  which 
immediately  follows  upon  the  advances  of  the  Martian 
monsters  satisfactorily  explains  the  episodic  treatment 
which  Mr.  Wells  gives  to  his  narrative.  The  history 
is  chronicled  in  fragments  by  the  peripatetic  philosopher 
south  of  London,  and  by  his  brother  in  the  north. 
"The  War  of  the  Worlds"  might  be  illustrated  by 
maps,  time  charts,  and  statistical  tables,  and,  without 
these,  some  chapters  leave  on  the  reader's  memory  a 
somewhat  dim  impression.  This,  however,  is  just  what 
would  happen  in  a  sudden  crisis,  when  all  our  methods 
of  multiplying  and  transmitting  information  were  sud- 
denly wiped  out  of  existence.  We  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  this  is  one  of  those  very  fewjmodern  books 
which  might  with  advantage  have  been  extended. 
For  instance,  after  the  very  spirited  sea-battle  off 
Clacton,  when  the  torpedo-boat  succeeds  in  destroying 
no  fewer  than  three  fighting  machines,  there  comes  a 
complete  hiatus,  as  though  Mr.  Wells'  imagination  had 
at  this  point  given  out,  and  he  could  positively  form  not 
the  least  idea  what  would  happen  next.  Nor  can  we  ; 
but  then  we  make  no  pretence  to  private  knowledge  of 
this  amazing  history. 

But,  much  later  on,  the  artilleryman  speaks  of  the 
inequality  between  the  massacre  of  so  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  human  beings,  and  the   killing  of  one 
solitary  Martian.    Are  we  to  believe  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  the  three  which  H.M.S.   "Thunder  Child' 
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blew  up  at  Clacton,  or  were  these  three  soused  and 
scalded,  but  not  killed  ?  The  fact  is  that  even  so  active 
and  original  a  fancy  as  that  of  Mr.  Wells  is  unable  to 
.cope  with  the  appalling-  vastness  of  the  conquest  of  man 
.by  an  octopus  from  another  planet,  a  crenture  infinitely 
.more  intelligent,  active  and  ingenious  than  he,  with 
whom  he  is  unable  to  communicate,  and  who,  to  add  a 
itinge  of  horror,  finds  the  flesh  of  man  the  most  succu- 
.lent  and  restorative  of  foods.  There  is  nothing  for  a 
■novelist  to  do  but  to  relieve  the  world  of  this  insufferable 
•tyranny  in  as  few  days  as  possible,  and  by  a  means  the 
simplicity  and  obviousness  of  which  relieve  the  story  of 
any  strain  of  extravagant  invention.  The  picture  of  the 
.last  Martian,  in  its  bewildered  agony,  howling  in  the 
twilight  from  the  summit  of  Primrose  Hill  over  a  silent 
-and  devastated  London,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  with 
which  we  have  met  for  years.  We  shall  long  hear 
"  Ulla  !  ulla  !  "  echoing  in  our  dreams. 

We  have  done  n©  justice  to  the  vigour  of  the  episodes 
in  this  extraordinary  romance.  Our  readers  must  buy 
-lit  and  alarm  themselves  with  it  at  leisure.  Certain 
studies  of  human  nature  collapsing  under  the  strain  of 
.apprehension  and  self-pity  are  admirably  conducted — 
the  curate,  the  artilleryman,  the  lady  in  the  gig  at 
Barnet.  But  the  one  touch  of  sentiment  which  mars 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  story,  and  leaves  us  vexed  on 
-the  last  page,  is  the  discovery  of  the  hero's  wife  at  the 
■end.  He  had  forgotten  her;  she  was  certainly  wiped  outby 
the  Heat-Ray,  and  to  bring  her  to  life  again  was  unworthy 
•of  an  artist  of  the  austerity  of  Mr.  Wells.  We  are 
.afraid,  moreover,  that  when  this  country  is  crushed 
beneath  the  tentacles  of  the  Martians  there  will  be  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  ;  and  that  those  who 
.have  wives  already  will  be  as  those  who  have  none.  \ 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH. 

*'Thomas  Gainsborough.  A  Record  of  his  Life  and 
Works."  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With 
Illustrations  reproduced  for  the  most  part  from  the 
original  paintings.     London  :  Bell. 

THIS  is  the  largest  book  yet  made  out  of  the  meagre 
materials  for  a  life  of  Gainsborough.     No  very  im- 
portant additions  have  been  made  to  these  materials 
.6ince   the   publication   of  Fulcher's  and  Thicknesse's 
memoirs,  often  as   they  have  been  rehandled.  Mrs. 
Bell's  publishers  are  good  enough  to  credit  her  with 
.having  collected  "  a  vast  amount  of  hitherto  undigested 
material."    We  find  rather,  so  far  as  the  life  is  con- 
•cerned,  as  in  Brock-Arnold  and  Armstrong,  the  familiar 
.anecdotes  restrung,  from   "Tom  Peartree "  down  to 
Gainsborough's  dying  words  and  Reynolds's  discourse 
■upon  him.     Each  new  biographer  feels  bound  to  try  to 
wring  a  little  more  significance  out  of  these  familiar 
stories,  to  shake  the  head  a  little  differently  over  the 
suspicion  of  loose  living  in   Hayman,   to  furbish  up 
•once  more  the   contrast   between  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds,  to  traverse  or  praise  Mr.  Ruskin's  views. 
Mrs.  Bell  treads  the  familiar  path  with  a  somewhat  dull 
ifoot.    There  remains,  however,  an   obvious   way  of 
fattening  the  story,  and  that  is  to  look  up  the  lists  of 
Gainsborough's  exhibited  works,  and  insert  historical 
-details  and  gossip  about  their  subjects.    By  such  means 
-a  thick  volume  is  produced  of  matter  not  quite  extra- 
meous  to  the  subject. 

We  should  like  to  suggest  to  writers  who  take  in 
hand  the  rehandling  of  an  artist's  life,  with  no  great 
•quantity  of  fresh  material,  that  the  proper  way  to  set 
about  it  is  not  to  paraphrase  the  sources  till  each  anecdote 
is  puffed  out  to  disproportion,  but  to  reprint  the  source 
with  additional  notes.  It  would  be  handy  to  have 
Fulcher  and  Thicknesse  bound  together,  the  additional 
anecdotal  matter  gleaned  from  memoirs,  to  follow, 
with  critical  notes,  corrections  and  elucidations  when 
necessary.  One  ought  to  see  at  a  glance  what  has  been 
•added  instead  of  having  to  wade  through  all  these 
rehashes.  Then  should  come  a  plain  list  of  works  with 
•dates  when  possible,  the  name  of  the  present  owner  of 
the  pictures,  and  a  short  account  of  the  subject.  Such 
a  book  would  require  a  good  deal  of  time,  devotion, 
•and  dull  labour,  but  these  are  demanded  if  it  is  to  claim 
serious  consideration.  A  critical  essay  on  the  man's 
■art  is  another  matter,  but  that  too,  at  this  time  of  day, 
would  require  a  very  close  and  particular  treatment  to 


be  worth  reading,  since  all  the  generalities  have  been 
said.  The  publishers  add  to  the  remark  already  cited 
that  Mrs.  Bell  "has  brought  out  in  a  way  not  perhaps 
hitherto  done"  (they  mean  "perhaps  not")  "the  in- 
dividuality of  the  many-sided  subject  of  this  memoir." 
Mrs.  Bell  very  properly  points  out  how  simple  and 
one-sided  Gainsborough  was  in  his  life  and  art,  but  when 
she  attempts  to  define  we  get  unmeaning  jingles  like 
this  :  "a  faithful  realist,  yet  a  genuine  idealist ;  a  true 
impressionist,  yet  a  most  careful  worker."  The  volume 
is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  reproductions  of  Gains- 
borough's pictures,  and  this  no  doubt  is  its  reason  for 
being.  Among  the  blocks  we  are  glad  to  see  several  of 
his  admirable  studies  ;  a  full  portfolio  of  these  would  be 
a  useful  book  to  put  together. 

GAME-BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

"Game-birds  of  North  America."     By  D.  G.  Elliot. 
London  :  Suckling. 

IN  her  latest  work,  which,  thanks  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  has  even  found  its  way  into  political  oratory, 
John  Oliver  Hobbes  draws  the  distinction  between  the 
English  sportsman  and  the  gipsy,  the  latter,  though  a 
fine  shot,  aiming  at  bull's  eyes  (whatever  they  may  be) 
rather  than  at  birds.  We  do  not  for  one  moment 
regard  this  right-minded  lady  as  here  guilty  of  entering 
the  lists  against  the  much-flogged  brutality  of  the 
"sportsman";  but  we  gladly  grant  the  partial  truth 
of  her  contrast.  The  average  Englishman  would  most 
certainly  rather  hit  birds  than  targets.  In  the  first 
place,  the  living  marks  present  more  of  difficulty  ; 
and  secondly,  the  killer  of  birds,  though  his  larder  be 
well  stocked,  is  but  reverting,  in  the  moment  of  his 
true  enjoyment,  to  the  more  primitive  habit  of  his  pot- 
hunting  forefathers  who  lived  by  the  bow.  Whether 
our  exuberance  bids  us  dance,  leap  or  run,  we  mostly 
return  at  play-time  to  some  early  behaviour  at  variance 
with  what  is  prescribed  by  modern  custom,  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  ages  when  the  emotions  entered  more,  and 
the  wardrobe  less,  into  our  everyday  life. 

In  his  desire,  then,  to  shoot  birds,  the  Englishman 
has  found  it  necessary  to  supplement  the  poverty  of  the 
British  list  with  constant  importation  of  those  kinds 
which,  known  appropriately  as  "game-birds,"  are  most 
suited  to  his  sport.  One  only,  the  red  grouse,  is 
peculiar  to  these  islands,  and  another,  the  capercailzie, 
became  extinct  with  us  some  time  in  the  last  century. 
But  the  gorgeous  pheasants  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  less 
desirable  red-legged  partridge  of  western  Europe  were 
acclimatised,  and  the  capercailzie  has  since  been  re-intro- 
duced ;  and  there  are  among  us  enthusiasts  who  dream 
that,  with  a  little  enterprise,  our  existing  eight  game- 
birds  might  well  be  trebled.  The  French  are  already 
on  the  same  track  ;  and  they  have  quite  recently  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  down  the  sporting  red  tinamou  of 
South  America.  The  game-birds  of  North  America, 
more  particularly  the  quails,  grouse  and  wild  turkeys, 
are  an  imposing  list  indeed,  and,  in  his  concise  and 
agreeably  written  handbook,  Mr.  Elliot  treats  of  close 
on  fifty.  His  remarks  are  confined  only  to  the  gallin- 
aceous birds,  and  do  not  therefore  extend  to  the  wood- 
cock, which,  to  the  sporting  mind  at  any  rate,  is 
certainly  included  in  the  term  "game."  The  Asiatic 
pheasant,  too,  a  near  relation  of  the  indigenous  wild 
turkeys  and  introduced  not  more,  we  believe,  than 
fifteen  years  ago,  also  lies,  save  for  a  brief  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  appendix,  without  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  Of  each  bird  we  are  given  the  plumage,  life- 
history  and  geographic  distribution,  together  with  much 
valuable  information  for  the  sportsman,  especially  on 
their  manner  when  flushed,  and  on  various  ways  of 
stalking  them.  As  a  further  attraction  to  sporting 
readers,  for  whom"  clearly  the  book  is  largely  intended, 
we  would  strongly  counsel  the  addition  of  a  second 
appendix  to  future  editions,  giving  a  summary  of  the 
game-laws.  The  author's  accounts  of  the  "  Bob 
Whites"  and  sage  grouse  are  particularly  good  ;  and 
his  assurance  that  the  scaled  partridge  has  acquired 
wariness  of  man  without  the  prefatory  persecution  that 
usually  teaches  such  self-protection  by  escape  throws, 
we  venture  to  think,  a  new  and  valuable  sidelight  on 
the  old  question  of  whether  man  was  first  tempted  to 
hunt  the  hare  out  of  regard  for  its  pace,  or  whether, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  hare  has  learnt  to  decamp  rapidly 
and  at  short  notice  out  of  inherited  regard  for  our  dogs. 

The  unpretentious  drawings  that  embellish  this  little 
book  are,  so  far  as  concerns  the  main  subject  of  each, 
almost  uniformly  good  ;  the  pity  is  that  Mr.  Sheppard's 
ambitions  misled  him  in  the  direction  of  perspective  and 
"  natural"  backgrounds,  for  these  are  almost  uniformly 
bad.  The  colour  chart  in  the  back  cover  was  a  happy 
compromise  between  the  hopeless  expense  of  printing 
each  bird  in  colour  and  the  futility  of  description  as  aid 
to  identification  without  some  such  guide. 

CHEAP-JACK  HERO-WORSHIP. 

"Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire."    By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fitchett  ("  Vedette  ").    London:  Smith,  Elder. 

MR.  FITCHETT  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  Britons  do  not  think  and  write  and  talk 
enough  about  our  glorious  past.  He  has,  therefore, 
made  a  courageous  effort  to  ' '  nourish  "  our  ' '  patriotism  " 
by  an  attempt  to  renew  "in  popular  memory  the  great 
traditions  of  the  Imperial  race  to  which  we  belong." 
The  treasures  of  our  history  are,  in  his  opinion, 
strangely  neglected,  and  the  State  does  not  make  its 
own  annals  a  sufficient  part  of  the  education  which  is  now 
its  most  anxious  care.  "There  is  real  danger  that  for 
the  average  youth  the  great  names  of  British  story 
may  become  meaningless  sounds,  that  his  imagination 
will  take  no  colour  from  the  rich  and  deep  tints  of 
history."  We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  quite 
realise  the  serious  shortcomings  of  the  State  in  this 
respect ;  and  after  due  study  of  Mr.  Fitchett's  volume, 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  State  would 
reap  little  advantage  by  accepting  his  thinly  veiled 
invitation  to  make  the  book  a  reader  in  Board 
schools.  Mr.  Fitchett  says  it  is  not  his  purpose  to 
glorify  war.  That  is  only  a  becoming  dementi  on 
the  part  of  a  clergyman.  If,  however,  the  glorification 
of  war  is  not  part  of  his  purpose,  it  is  the  end  which  his 
work  will  tend  to  promote,  as  indeed  he  admits  by 
the  mere  act  of  denial.  If  this  volume  had  been  per- 
mitted to  appear  under  the  author's  nom-de-guerre, 
"Vedette,"  we  should  have  imagined  that  he  was  a 
young  military  or  naval  enthusiast,  finding  relief,  after 
a  too  sedulous  study  of  historic  battles,  in  the  gush  to 
which  the  amateur  is  prone.  Had  Mr.  Fitchett  written 
only  one  of  these  essays,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
say  a  friendly  word  of  its  glowing  periods  and  vigorous 
word-painting.  But  when  he  elects  to  cover  some  330 
pages  with  the  description  of  some  twenty  different 
battles,  we  soon  begin  to  understand  that  he  is  an 
unmitigated  hero-worshipper  and  a  cheap-jack  of  the 
battle-field.  He  takes  an  incident,  shows  it  round  to 
an  admiring  mob,  and  says  in  effect  :  "  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  Great  British  Public,  here 
we  have  the  most  original,  daring,  the  most  dramatic, 
amazing,  the  most  magnificent  example  of  patriotic 
endeavour  recorded  in  the  world's  history !  What 
offers  ? "  Mr.  Fitchett  is  not  content  to  let  a  great 
incident  stand  alone  for  what  it  is  worth.  He  labels  it 
and  proclaims  it  ad  nauseam.  If  he  were  a  painter 
instead  of  a  writer,  he  would,  we  imagine,  put  the 
names  of  colours  used  under  each,  in  order  that  blue 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  red,  or  yellow  for  purple. 

Mr.  Fitchett  riots  in  superlatives,  and  seems  to  have 
selected  half-a-dozen  luckless  adjectives  to  do  duty 
throughout  the  text.  "  No  more  daring  deed  was  ever 
done  at  sea,"  "it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
whole  history  of  war  a  more  thrilling  and  heroic 
chapter,"  "  the  story  forms  one  of  the  most  tragical 
and  splendid  incidents  in  the  military  history  of  the 
world,"  "it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  more  perfect 
fighting  instrument  than  the  force  under  his  orders  ever 
existed,"  "  the  story  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
exciting  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great  Britain,"  "  never 
before  was  victory  so  complete  or  so  nearly  bloodless," 
"  the  scene  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  dramatic 
sieges  in  military  history,"  "one  of  the  most  dramatic 
sea-chases  known  to  history" — this  sort  of  thing  per- 
sisted in  throughout  300  pages  is  calculated  not  merely 
to  pall  on  the  reader,  but  to  land  the  writer  himself  in 
confusion  as  to  the  rights  of  premiership  among  his 
heroes.  Where  every  incident  is  the  most  dramatic, 
and    every    hero    the    most    daring,    which  shall 


stand  first?  On  p.  3,  in  an  account  of  "the 
fighting  off  Cape  St.  Vincent"  in  1797,  we  are  told 
that  "  never  perhaps  was  the  naval  supremacy  of 
England  challenged  so  boldly ;  "  this,  too,  after  a 
recent  reference  to  the  Spanish  Armada !  On  p.  38. 
we  are  assured  that  "the  great  Lord  Hawke,"  by 
defeating  Conflans  under  remarkable  conditions,  saved 
England  from  invasion  in  1759;  and  on  p.  293,  deal- 
ing with  Trafalgar,  our  superlative  "Vedette"  asks  : 
"When  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror 
were  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  menaced  by  such  a 
peril?"  Clearly  by  the  end  of  the  book,  Mr.  Fitchett 
has  forgotten  the  Armada,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
Quiberon.  Albuera  he  calls  "  the  fiercest,  bloodiest* 
and  most  amazing  fight  in  the  mighty  drama  of  the 
Peninsular  War  ;  "  eighty  pages  later  he  writes  of  the 
battle  of  St.  Pierre,  under  the  title  of  "The  Bloodiest 
Fight  in  the  Peninsula ; "  in  the  text  he  says  it  was 
"almost  as  bloody  as  Albuera."  Mr.  Fitchett  is  so- 
pleased  with  some  of  his  anecdotes  that  he  gives  them 
twice  ;  he  has  an  unavowed  regard  for  the  swearing 
capacity  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  at  any  rate, 
he  refers  to  it  again  and  again,  and  the  Wellington 

chapters  are  well  marked  with   s.    He  apparently 

belongs  to  the  order  of  sporting  clerics  ;  and  when 
describing  a  fight  between  a  big  ship  and  a  little 
one,  likens  it  to  a  contest  between  Tom  Sayers 
and  Heenan.  His  favourite  method  when  describing 
the  excitement  of  conflict  is  to  declare  that  the 
troops  were  "drunk  with  battle-fury,"  or  "drunk 
with  warlike  excitement."  He  seems  to  have  been, 
similarly  intoxicated  by  his  studies  of  famous  battles. 
His  book  is  misnamed  ;  the  majority  of  the  deeds  he 
describes  did  not  "  win,"  though  they  may  have  saved 
the  Empire  ;  in  a  work  with  such  a  title  the  omission 
of  any  mention  of  Clive,  whose  seizure  and  defence  of 
Arcot  was  one  of  the  turning-points  in  our  imperial 
history,  is  unaccountable.  We  object  to  the  book,  too, 
because  it  tends  chiefly  to  the  exaltation  of  mere  might 
and  physical  prowess.  It  is  calculated  to  inculcate  a 
fatal  confidence  in  the  superiority  and  invincibility  of 
the  British  fighting  man,  and  youngsters  educated  on 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett's  ideas  would  generate  a 
cocksure  school  of  intolerable  jingoes.  We  yield  to 
none  in  our  patriotism  or  our  admiration  of  the  great 
deeds  done  by  our  forebears,  but  history  written  for 
British  youth  on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Americans  for 
the  advancement  of  American  patriotism,  is  to  be 
deprecated. 

WITH  THE  CONQUERING  TURK. 

"With  the  Conquering  Turk."    By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
London  :  Blackwood. 

THE  war  correspondent  sometimes  prevents  himselt 
from  becoming  too  great  by  tumbling  his  sympa- 
thetic pen,  his  ardent  vocabulary,  his  consequent  book, 
all  into  the  basket  of  the  army  which  he  accompanies. 
Usually  it  matters  little  enough  to  anybody.  As  soon 
as  the  writer  begins  to  pound  the  pulpit  his  readers  flee 
in  every  direction,  and  they  only  return  after  an  interval, 
when  they  furtively  gather  at  a  point  somewhere  near 
the  end  of  the  book  to  see  if  they  can  find  out  what  has 
really  happened.  An  honest  man  objects  to  being 
harangued,  and  he  defends  himself  with  his  heels. 

Mr.  Steevens  pays  many  eloquent  tributes  to  the 
chastity,  benevolence,  piety,  industry,  wisdom,  meriry, 
charity,  integrity  and  beauty— the  beauty,  integrity, 
charity,  mercy,  wisdom,  industry,  piety,  benevolence  and 
chastity  of  the  Turks.  And  if  usually  this  kind  of  thing 
does  not  matter  to  anybody,  in  this  case  it  is  of  conse- 
quence. These  long  extracts  from  a  catalogue  of 
garden-seeds  are  set  into  the  middle  of  an  extraordinary 
bit  of  literary  work,  a  book  of  reporting  that  comes 
almost  to  be  a  novel.  The  point  is  not  one  of  fact  ;  it 
is  one  of  art.  The  extracts  may  have  been  taken  from 
a  perfectly  good  catalogue  of  garden-seeds,  but  they 
place  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  light  of  a  partisan,  a  man 
with  an  axe,  and  the  world  needs  more  spectators  and. 
less  partisans  for  work  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  propaganda  in  Mr.  Steevens' 
description  of  the  handling  of  the  Turkish  troops. 
They  stand  high  in  lucidity.  They  read  in  somewhat 
this  fashion  :  "  The  long  black  centipedes  are  crawling 
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across  the  plain.  Really,  to  be  accurate,  I  don't  know 
what  the  dickens  it  is  all  about,  but  I  understand  on  the 
best  authority  that  the  army  is  now  manoeuvring.  In 
fact,  I  feel  justified  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of 
the  '  Daily  Mail  '  that  the  army  is  now  manoeuvring-. 
Edhem  Pasha  has  given  me  his  personal  word  for  it." 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  singular  reiteration 
of  tinned  sausages.  It  makes  one  quite  hungry.  How- 
ever, little  need  be  said  of  the  matter,  because  Mr. 
Steevens,  in  his  latest  work,  is,  we  are  glad  to  note, 
devoting  himself  more  to  pyjamas.  And  yet  what  would 
vou  ?  Mr.  Steevens  can  cry  tinned  sausages  and 
pyjamas  until  he  has  deafened  us,  but  we  will  contend 
nevertheless  that  his  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

NEW  LETTERS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

"  New  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.  omitted  from  the  edition 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III." 
From  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Leyd.  London  : 
Heinemann. 

WHATEVER  Napoleon  I.  wrote  or  said  has  a 
necessary  and  enduring  interest ;  yet  these  new 
letters  may  be  read  with  some  disappointment.  Here 
and  there  they  throw  a  light  upon  his  policy  and  still 
more  upon  his  personal  relations  ;  but  on  the  whole  we 
find  in  them  little  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  man. 
We  already  knew  that  he  was  the  most  enterprising  of 
mankind,  of  inexhaustible  industry  and  resource,  master- 
ful and  unscrupulous,  and  no  fresh  material  can  do  more 
than  illustrate  and  emphasise  these  qualities.  Indeed, 
letters  that  were  suppressed  by  those  who  desired  to 
make  the  best  of  Napoleon  I.  must,  when  brought  tog- 
ether in  one  volume,  do  him  some  injustice.  Amiable 
or  impressive  traits  they  rarely  present,  whilst  it  is  possi- 
ble to  construct  from  them  an  almost  complete  model  of 
his  character  and  conduct  in  its  evil  aspect  towards  his 
family,  his  ministers,  his  generals,  his  enemies,  his 
subjects,  and  his  victims. 

In  relation  to  his  own  family  Napoleon  was  a  "  sport." 
Vet  strong  family  feeling,  and  the  traditionary  view 
of  what  it  is  right  to  do  for  one's  kin,  led  him  to 
do  what  seemed  best  for  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  : 
that  is  to  say,  he  set  them  upon  eminences  where 
they  were  most  ridiculous  to  others  and  incommodious 
to  himself.  Lucien,  the  only  brother  of  real  ability 
and  character,  alone  proved  to  be  unplaceable  ;  and, 
of  course,  with  greater  ability  and  independence, 
they  might  all  have  been  still  greater  nuisances. 
His  first  difficulty  was  with  their  love  affairs.  The 
Bonapartes  were  inclined  to  marry  not  indeed  beneath 
their  birth,  but  beneath  their  fate.  Napoleon  himself  set 
the  example.  How  could  the  others  foresee  their  un- 
deserved promotion  ?  On  22  April,  1805,  we  find  him 
writing  to  Madame  Mere  : — 

"  Mons.  Jerome  Buonaparte  has  arrived  at  Lisbon 
with  the  woman  with  whom  he  lives.  I  have  ordered 
this  prodigal  son  to  proceed  to  Milan,  passing  through 
Perpignan,  Toulouse,  Grenoble,  and  Turin.  I  have 
informed  him  that  if  he  diverged  from  that  route  he 
would  be  arrested.  Miss  Patterson,  who  lives  with 
him,  has  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  her  brother 
with  her.  I  have  given  orders  that  she  is  to  be  sent 
back  to  America.  ...  I  shall  treat  this  young  man 
severely  if  he  shows  himself  unworthy  of  the  name  he 
bears  during  the  only  interview  I  shall  grant  him,  and 
if  he  persists  in  carrying  on  his  liaison."  Thus 
the  Emperor  of  eleven  months'  standing  describes  a 
marriage  that  had  been  celebrated  with  every  sanction 
civil  and  religious.  The  Baltimore  girl  was  at  least  as 
good  as  his  own  Creole.  Jerome  yielded,  got  another 
wife  to  his  brother's  taste,  and  two  years  later  became 
King  of  Westphalia. 

Lucien  had  married  a  certain  Mme.  Jouberthon,  and 
stuck  to  her  with  "unexampled  selfishness,  which 
carried  him  far  from  the  path  of  duty  and  honour" 
(p.  25).  Writing  to  Joseph  on  20  December,  1807, 
Napoleon  says  : — 

"  I  saw  Lucien  at  Mantua.  I  had  several  hours' 
conversation  with  him.  .  .  .  His  thoughts  and  speech 
are  both  so  far  removed  from  mine,  that  I  can  hardly 
understand  what  he  wanted.  ...  I  must  tell  you, 
however,  that  I  am  prepared  to  restore  his  rights  as 
a  French  prince,  and  recognise  all  his  daughters  as  my 


nieces.  Only  he  must  begin  by  annulling  his  marriage 
with  Mme.  Jouberthon  ;  either  by  divorcing  her,  or  in 
any  other  way.  .  .  .  Once  Lucien  has  divorced  Mme. 
Jouberthon,  and  has  been  raised  to  a  great  position  at 
Naples  or  elsewhere,  if  he  chooses  to  recall  her  and 
live  with  her,  not  as  with  a  princess  who  is  his  wife, 
but  in  any  intimacy  he  chooses,  I  shall  make  no 
difficulty,  for  the  political  aspect  is  all  I  care  for. 
Apart  from  that,  I  have  no  desire  to  run  counter  to 
his  tastes  and  passions." 

Surely  here  is  toleration  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  ! 
Further  difficulties  accrued  from  his  brothers'  incom- 
petence. It  was  easier  to  crown  them  than  to  make 
them  behave  with  dignity  and  discretion.  Jerome's 
extravagance,  disobedience  and  impertinence  are  the 
subject  of  perpetual  complaint  in  these  letters.  This  is 
the  way  to  bring  a  younger  brother  to  reason : 

To  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  16  July,  1808  : 
"  You  owe  two  millions  to  the  Sinking  Fund.  Vou  have 
allowed  your  bills  to  be  dishonoured.  That  is  not  like 
a  man  of  honour.  I  never  allow  any  one  to  forget  what 
is  due  to  me.  Sell  your  plate  and  diamonds.  Cease 
indulging  in  foolish  extravagance,  which  makes  you  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe,  and  will  end  by  rousing  the 
indignation  of  your  subjects.  Sell  your  furniture,  your 
horses  and  your  jewels,  and  pay  your  debts." 

To  the  same,  17  July,  1809:  ".  .  .  .  Vou  have  a 
great  deal  of  pretension,  a  certain  amount  of  wit,  and 
some  good  qualities — all  ruined  by  your  conceit.  You 
are  extremely  presumptuous,  and  you  have  no  know- 
ledge whatever." 

Louis,  made  King  of  Holland  in  1806,  was  less 
frivolous,  but  more  unmanageable.  He  cherished  the 
notion  that  he  was  an  independent  sovereign.  But 
Napoleon  corrects  this  delusion  by  remarking  that 
independence  is  not  a  question  of  right,  but  of  fact.  On 
21  Sept.,  1809,  he  writes  to  him  in  disgust:  "What 
can  I  say  to  you  ?  That  which  I  have  told  you  a 
hundred  times  already.  You  are  no  King,  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  be  a  King  !  "  In  short,  Louis  had  to 
go  ;  and  Holland  was  incorporated  with  France. 

His  elder  brother,  Joseph,  King  of  Naples,  and  after- 
wards of  Spain,  he  does  not  scold  to  his  face  ;  but  after, 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  Napoleon  orders  him  to  be 
interned  in  a  quiet  spot  and  to  see  nobody,  and  writes, 
thus  to  Cambaceres,  20  July,  1813  : — 

"  The  whole  fault  is  his.  The  English  report  shows, 
clearly  how  incapably  the  army  was  led.  There  never 
was  anything  like  it  in  the  world  before.  The  King  is 
not,  of  course,  a  soldier,  but  he  is  responsible  for  his 
own  immorality,  and  the  greatest  immorality  that  can. 
be  committed  is,  to  exercise  a  profession  of  which  ycu 
know  nothing.  If  there  was  one  man  lacking  to  that 
army,  that  man  was  a  general,  and  if  there  was  one 
man  too  many  in  the  ranks,  that  man  was  the  King." 

But  he  always  had  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  Joseph 
(he  did  not  even  make  him  divorce  his  wife),  and. 
the  same  day  he  writes  to  Savary  :  "  When  I  look  at 
it  closely,  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  fault  is  mine. 
If,  as  it  occurred  to  me  to  do,  just  as  I  was  leaving 
Paris,  I  had  sent  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  back  to 
Valladolid,  to  take  up  the  command,  this  would  not 
have  happened." 

We  need  not  look  very  closely  to  see  that  the  fault  of 
failure  was  always  his  own  ;  because  he  undertook 
tasks  so  vast  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  many 
subordinates,  and  so  difficult  that  they  cculd  only  be 
carried  out  by  men  "with  a  spirit  and  judgment  equal, 
or  superior  "  to  the  taskmaster's.  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  this  he  was  always  watching  and  interfering, 
and  thereby  he  hampered  and  disconcerted  them.  As. 
the  part  of  Providence  seemed  not  above  his  capacity, 
so  the  meanest  things  were  not  beneath  his  attention. 
He  instructs  Fouche"  in  the  art  of  police  : — 
"  27  January,  1809.  You  do  not  keep  proper  order 
in  Paris,  and  you  leave  evil-disposed  people  free  to  put 
about  all  sorts  of  rumours.  Have  an  eye  on  the  con- 
versations in  the  establishment  of  a  certain  Citerni,  an, 
eating-house  keeper  on  the  Place  de  Palais  de  Justice, 

and  at  the  Cafe  de  Foy  Why  have  you  not  men 

to  deny  [rumours]  and  point  out  their  absurdity  ?  This 
method  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  arrest  of  the 
disseminators."  He  controls  the  Press  and  su«-<rests 
caricatures.     To  ridicule  the  English  way  of  forming 
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coalitions  against  him,  he  writes  on  30  May,  1805,  "Have 
caricatures  made  :  An  Englishman,  purse  in  hand, 
entreating  the  various  Powers  to  take  his  money,  &c." 
He  regulates  the  opera  and  ballet  (p.  171),  assesses 
the  salaries  of  actors  (p.  314),  and  gives  his  ministers 
lessons  in  style  : — 

"  To  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  17  January, 
1810.  I  send  you  back  your  report  about  Rome.  It 
strikes  me  as  being  weak,  and  contains  some  doubtful 
assertions.  .  .  .  The  style  is  not  sufficiently  business- 
like ;  what  I  want  is  hard  reasoning,  not  picturesque- 
ness.  I  will  ask  you,  therefore,  to  remodel  this  report, 
and  return  it  to  me.  Generally  speaking,  the  report 
has  no  divisions  or  plan,  and  leaves  no  impression  on 
the  mind  after  it  has  been  read." 

Still  he  knew  how  to  praise,  and  sometimes  left  scope 
for  personal  responsibility.  Witness  the  following 
letter  to  the  governess  to  the  King  of  Rome,  his  son  by 
Marie  Louise,  aged  two-and-a-half  years  : — 

"  14  August,  1813.  I  have  your  letter  and  the  King's 
of  the  9th.  I  think  the  King  makes  very  good  rhymes, 
and,  more  especially,  that  the  rhymes  express  very  good 
feelings.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Empress  to  provide  the 
King  with  toys." 

Such  was  Napoleon's  conception  of  the  "  indistin- 
guished  space  of  woman's  will." 

But  as  every  master  should  be  consulted  upon  his 
own  subject,  we  may  hope  to  derive  most  instruction 
from  Napoleon  on  the  art  of  war.  We  find  that  lying, 
treachery,  robbery,  and  cruelty  are  important  branches 
of  it.  Spread  false  reports;  for  "  the  art  of  war  con- 
sists in  exaggerating  one's  own  strength,  and  under- 
stating that  of  the  enemy"  (p.  163).  If  you  lose  a 
battle,  say  you  won  it.  On  20  August,  1809,  twenty- 
three  days  after  Talevera,  he  gives  orders  to  tell 
Metternich  that  "in  Spain,  General  Wellesley,  with 
30,000  English,  has  been  thoroughly  beaten,  about 
three  days'  journey  from  Madrid,  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  English  will  be  driven  into  the  sea." 
Treachery  may  save  bloodshed,  which  "is  repugnant 
to  the  noble  heart  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  French  people  "  (p.  54).  Hence,  on 
28  October,  1807,  directions  are  sent  through  the 
Minister  of  War  to  Junot  that,  if  the  Portuguese 
Government  is  willing  to  submit,  he  "may  contrive  to 
get  to  Lisbon  as  an  auxiliary.  The  date  of  his  arrival 
will  be  calculated  here  to  a  couple  of  days,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  later  a  courier  will  be  sent  to  inform  him 
that  the  Portuguese  terms  have  not  been  accepted,  and 
that  he  is  to  treat  the  country  as  that  of  an  enemy. 
Eight  or  ten  ships  of  war  and  those  dockyards  would 
be  an  immense  advantage  to  us.  All  General  Junot's 
discourse,  then,  must  be  directed  to  the  execution  of 

this  great  plan  He  may  say  anything  he  pleases 

so  long  as  he  gets  hold  of  the  Portuguese  fleet.  In  no 
case  is  he  to  sign  any  convention  with  the  Portuguese." 

Robbery  fills  the  military  chest.  He  therefore  writes 
on  23  May,  1808,  to  Murat,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain,  in  these  terms  : — "  In  Spain's  present 
position  she  needs  money.  .  Pawn  the  Crown  diamonds.  . 
This  is  quite  a  natural  proceeding;  they  will  be  redeemed 
later.  .  The  Crown  has  a  great  number  of  sheep,  which 
mightbe  turned  into  money.  In  present  circumstances  it 
will  be  quite  correct  that  all  stocks,  intereston  the  Sinking 
Fund,  or  on  charitable  funds,  should  wait,  and  every- 
thing should  be  given  to  the  War  and  Naval  Depart- 
ments." Cruelty  is  such  a  good  thing  that  we  need  give 
no  reason  for  it.  "6  March,  1809.  Twelve  thousand 
prisoners  have  arrived  from  Saragossa.  They  are 
dying  at  the  rate  of  300  to  400  a  day  ;  thus  we  calculate 

that  not  more  than  6000  will  reach  France  You 

will  send  4000  of  them  to  Niort,  where  they  will  be 

employed  in  draining  the  neighbouring  marshes  

You  will  order  a  system  of  severity  14  March, 

1809.  Palafox  will  be  taken  as  a  criminal  to  Vincennes, 
and  kept  there  in  secret  confinement,  so  that  no  one 
may  know  where  he  is."  "  12  September,  1811.  Have 
the  wife  of  Gallet,  the  pilot,  who  is  in  the  English  ser- 
vice, arrested,  and  have  that  sailor  written  to  that,  unless 
he  comes  back  to  France,  or  proceeds  to  some  neutral 
country,  she  and  her  children  will  be  put  in  prison,  into 
a  dark  cell,  on  bread  and  water.  Extend  this  measure 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  all  pilots  in  the  English 
service." 


In  showing  mercy  an  Emperor  may  still  indulge  his 
malice,  thus: — "25  July,  181 1. — I  have  received  the 
sentences  passed  on  Cifenti  and  Sassi  della  Tosa.  You 
will  have  the  first-named  —  a  rascally  spy — executed. 
I  will  permit  the  commutation  of  Sassi  della  Tosa's 
sentence  ;  but  you  will  have  him  taken  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  after  Cifenti  has  suffered,  just  as  Sassi 
della  Tosa  is  about  to  mount  the  scaffold,  you  will  cause 
the  page  bearing  the  reprieve  to  make  his  appearance. 
But  I  intend  Sassi  shall  have  the  full  example  of  the 
punishment  of  his  crime  before  his  eyes." 

One  branch  of  the  art  of  war  is  the  art  of  pacifying  a 
conquered  country.  It  consists  chiefly  in  deporting  the 
troops  and  adding  them  to  your  own  army  (p.  66), 
"  getting  rid  of  the  prominent  men,  and  punishing  the 
smallest  faults  with  severity  "  (p.  66).  Have  a  town 
"  thoroughly  sacked  "  (p.  36).  "Send  a  brigade  with 
cannon  and  burn  the  town  to  the  ground"  (p.  81). 
Strike  terror  ;  and  do  not  overlook  trifles  :  "  If  it  is  true 
that  two  Saxon  women  ventured  to  make  a  scene  in 
the  theatre  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  have  them  arrested  and 
taken  to  prison,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  three 
months  "  (p.  144).  There  are  no  letters  from  Elba  in 
this  volume.  The  island  is  only  mentioned  by  him 
(such  is  the  irony  of  History)  as  a  suitable  place  of 
banishment  for  cantankerous  priests  (see  pp.  224  and 
308).  The  letters  from  the  "  Hundred  Days"  are  com- 
paratively uninteresting.  On  the  23rd  May  we  find  him 
claiming  arrears  of  income,  on  behalf  his  family,  to  the 
amount  of  3,965,955  francs  93  centimes  ;  and  for  him- 
self 8,680,622  francs  25  centimes.  The  centimes  illus- 
trate the  precision  of  his  justice  and  of  his  mathema- 
tics. The  exchequer  being  empty,  National  Forests 
were  to  be  sold.  The  last  letter  in  the  volume  is  to 
King  Joseph,  in  which  we  find  him  trying  for  a  moment 
to  deceive  himself, — 

"  19  June,  1815.  All  is  not  lost.  I  suppose  that  by 
collecting  all  my  forces,  I  shall  still  have  150,000  men. 
The  federated  troops  and  the  best  of  the  National 
Guard  will  furnish  me  100,000  ;  and  the  depot  batta- 
lions 50,000  more.  Thus  I  shall  have  300,000  soldiers, 
with  whom  I  can  at  once  oppose  the  enemy.  I  will 
horse  my  artillery  with  carriage-horses.  I  will  raise 
100,000  conscripts.  I  will  arm  them  with  muskets 
taken  from  the  Royalists  and  from  the  ill-disposed  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard.  I  will  raise  the  whole  of 
Dauphine,  the  Lyonnais,  and  Burgundy  :  I  will  over- 
whelm the  enemy,"  &c.  Pity  the  hysterics  of  a  demi- 
god who  sees  his  occupation  gone.  The  melodramatist 
will  never  forgive  him  for  not  having  died  at  the  head 
of  the  Old  Guard.  But  the  nature  of  things  has  a 
different  sense  of  what  is  fit  ;  first  lets  him  write  this 
foolish  letter,  then  recover  his  dignity  for  a  time,  then 
recede  into  obscurity  to  linger  out  a  distressful  anti- 
climax. This  is  an  extraordinay  Nemesis,  worthy  of 
so  extraordinary  a  man.  Napoleon  is  the  type  of  the 
energetic  temperament ;  perhaps  the  excess  of  every 
temperament  is  a  disease.  His  activity  was  diabolical, 
and  to  exercise  it  at  the  expense  of  mankind 
became  an  end  in  itself,  for  the  sake  of  which  (as 
we  have  seen)  he  shrank  from  no  iniquity.  Pessi- 
mists have  declared  this  to  be  the  worst  of  possible 
worlds,  on  the  ground  that  any  increase  of  evil  could 
not  be  endured  at  all ;  and  much  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Napoleon's  policy.  Hence  moralists  have 
sometimes  refused  him  the  title  of  "  Great  " — by  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  "  Great,"  at  least  when  applied  to  such 
men  as  Napoleon,  means  influential,  and  has  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  any  point  of  virtue.  Before  closing 
this  review  we  must  say  that  the  translation  of  Lady 
Mary  Leyd  is  an  excellent  one. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  OF  DEVON. 

"  Highways  and  Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall."  By 
Arthur  H.  Norway.     London  :  Macmillan. 

"The  North  Coast  of  Cornwall."    By  J.  L.  W.  Page. 
Illustrated.     London  :  Simpkin. 

THOSE  who  are  familiar  with  the  physical  eccen- 
tricities of  the  magic  land  that  lies  west  of  Lyme 
and  south  of  the  Bristol  Channel — threshold  of  the 
thundering  Atlantic  and  last  refuge  of  giants  and 
pixies  and  other  relics  of  vanished  faiths  and  races — 
may  marvel  not  a  little  at  the  selection  of  the  too 
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popular  bicycle  as  the  key  to  its  hidden  beauties.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  preferred  to  study  its  scenery  from 
the  gently  rolling  deck  of  a  coasting  lugger,  for  the 
specific  characters  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  lie  in  those 
walls  of  granite  that  hurl  back  the  ocean  rollers,  in  the 
thousand  bays  and  creeks  studded  in  fair  weather  with 
red-sailed  craft,  with  corks  of  hidden  traps  and  flocks 
of  web-footed  fowl  that  paddle  leisurely  after  the  food 
that  is  there  in  plenty.  Anon  comes  a  change  :  luggers 
and  crab-pots  are  hauled  up  in  the  little  quay  ;  and  the 
noisy  fowl  have  flown  inland  to  dispute  wireworms  with 
the  choughs  and  crows,  leaving  the  deserted  foreshore 
to  the  elements  at  their  fiercest.  Those,  again,  to 
whom  the  beauties  of  life  on  the  restless  western  sea 
are  caviare  may  prefer  one  of  the  sturdy  little  horses 
bred  in  the  country  ;  and  on  one  of  these  sure-footed 
beasts  we  have  ambled  at  sober  pace  even  into  Fowey, 
which  picturesque  and  historic  port  is  entered  from  the 
west  by  a  winding  track  with  loose  stones  and  ambitions 
that  make  for  the  perpendicular. 

Mr.  Norway,  however,  has  preferred  the  bicycle  ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  having  made  so  extraordinary 
a  selection,  he  should  find  much  leisurely  occasion, 
while  following  his  machine  up  one-in-three  gradients, 
warmed  by  a  summer  sun,  to  look  about  him  and  note 
in  detail  the  towns  and  country  mansions  that  lie  in  his 
itinerary.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
book  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  many  cyclists' 
guide-books  that  pour  daily  from  the  press.  On  the 
contrary,  were  we  disposed  to  find  any  serious  fault 
with  his  chronicle,  it  would  be  that  it  gives  next  to  no 
hints  of  value  to  the  wheeling  world,  and  little  account 
of  the  varied  scenery,  the  decaying  mining  and  other 
industries,  or  the  wealth  of  animal  life  of  his  delightful 
country.  The  author's  theme  is  clearly  history,  not 
topography  ;  he  tells  us  far  more  of  the  west  country- 
men that  are  dead  than  of  the  land  that  is  to-day  the 
home  of  such  of  their  descendants  as  are  not  gone  into 
exile. 

As  a  contribution  to  local  history,  Mr.  Norway's  book 
is  deserving  of  highest  praise.  "  This  feeling  of  reality 
in  past  ages,"  he  says,  "  is  the  chief  thing  worth  having 
in  local  history  ;  and  if  a  man  cannot  produce  it,  he 
would  do  well  to  leave  the  work  alone."  This  criticism 
of  the  majority  of  existing  county  histories  is,  be  it  said, 
nowise  offered  as  prefatory  to  his  own  work  ;  but  he  has 
nevertheless  acted  on  it  so  faithfully  that  we  find  our- 
selves carried  back  through  the  ages  in  which  the  men  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  buried  the  hatchet,  and  made 
common  cause  against  the  oppressor,  for  it  was  ever 
among  the  moors  and  quarries  that  tyranny,  whether  of 
King,  Church,  or  Parliament,  most  frequently  met  its 
match.  The  sacred  love  of  liberty  more  than  often,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  found  expression  in  bloodthirsty 
deeds  of  smuggling  and  piracy — "Ah,  merry,  lawless 
days !  what  Cornishman  can  in  his  heart  condemn 
them?" — that  need  much  whitewashing  to  commend 
them  to  the  well-regulated  mind  ;  but  as  much  might 
be  said  of  the  men  of  Kent,  who,  like  the  Cornishmen, 
have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  making  of 
England. 

Some  few,  misled  by  the  title,  may  complain  that 
Mr.  Norway's  book  smacks  over  strongly  of  the  library, 
and  that,  with  the  merest  scraping  of  local  detail,  it 
might  have  been  compiled  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  To  those,  however,  who  know 
something  of  his  native  duchy,  it  is  more,  much  more, 
than  a  mere  compilation,  for  it  is  the  work  of  a  Cornish- 
man who,  like  Jonathan  Couch,  knows  and  loves  the 
land  and  its  people.  The  devotion  of  its  sons  to  that 
ancient  corner  of  Britain  verges  on  the  marvellous,  and 
nowhere  is  it  more  apparent  than  when  contrasted  with 
their  hatred  of  some  new  home  that,  in  place  of  enforced 
idleness  and  unavoidable  debt,  offers  them  high  wages 
and  a  fine  climate.  We  have  conversed  with  St.  Ives 
men  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Morgan  and  elsewhere  in 
the  burning  bush,  and  the  loyalty  to  the  old  home, 
where  the  mining  industry  is  all  but  dead,  remained  un- 
shaken. Those  who  desire,  then,  to  learn  much  of  the 
manners,  life  and  superstitions  of  Devon  and  Cornish 
folk,  and  of  their  share  in  the  Great  Rebellion  and  other 
historic  crises,  will  find  Mr.  Norway's  delightful  book 
greatly  to  their  taste.  If  his  Cornish  enthusiasm 
enables  him,  in  his  few  allusions  to  tourist  life,  to  pass 


lightly  over  the  blemishes — the  all-pervading,  fish-like 
smell,  shocking  roads,  and  long  spells  of  bad  weather — 
it  does  not  at  least  blind  him  to  the  foibles  of  his 
countrymen,  nor  does  it  prompt  him  to  speak  slightingly 
of  Devon.  This  last  will  speak  highly  of  his  impartiality 
as  historian  to  all  who  know  the  universal  Cornish 
suspicion  of  "  foreigners,"  the  mistrust  of  Devon — did 
she  not  steal  their  clotted  cream  and  pass  it  off  as  her 
own  ! — and  even  the  internal  jealousies  between  village 
and  village. 

u  His  brightly-written  book  may  even  help  swell  the 
roll  of  next  year's  westering  tourists,  a  result  that  would 
be  largely  due  to  some  of  the  charming  little  sketches 
that  enliven  the  text.  We  are  privileged  to  reserve  our 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  passing  visits  of  the  men  of 
cities — of  those  items  of  the  community  in  particular 
which,  the  delight  of  the  minor  novelist,  are,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  known  as  "artists" — are  to  the  sleepy 
duchy  an  unmixed  blessing. 

Another  book,  in  which  history  and  ancient  tradition 
is,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  given  priority,  deals  ex- 
clusively with  the  north  coast  which,  in  spite  of  the 
genial  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  at  all  seasons 
more  bracing,  more  breezy  and  generally  wilder  than 
the  most  historic  seaboard  washed  by  the  Channel.  Mr. 
Page  evidently  knows  his  subject,  and  his  anecdotes  of 
famous  wrecks,  of  life  on  the  lighthouses  and  of  saints 
and  smugglers,  his  notes  on  Cornish  cookery,  scenery, 
industries  and  what  not  furnish  entertaining  reading. 
The  author  grows  a  little  tedious  in  his  constant 
lamentations  against  the  tourist,  and  those  who  cater 
for  his  vulgar  amusements  ;  he  seems  to  forget  that  the 
publication  of  eulogies  of  the  scenery  and  climate  of  the 
duchy  is  not  the  sincere  practice  of  what  he  would 
appear  to  preach.  The  sordid  advertisements  posted  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  as  well  as  the  local  announcement 
of  an  hostelry  on  sacred  ground  at  Tintagel,  are,  after 
all,  attractive  only  to  those  who  already  know  the 
spots  that  Mr.  Page  would  wish  to  shield  from 
desecration.  His  book  may  add  to  their  numbers  and 
help  spoil  the  few  retreats  that  yet  remain. 

ROME  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"  Rome  the  Middle  of  the  World."  By  Alice  Gardner, 
Historical  Lecturer  of  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Arnold.  1897. 

UNLIKE  her  two  distinguished  brothers,  the  Lincoln 
Professor  at  Oxford  and  the  Yates  Professor  at 
University  College,  London,  the  third  of  this  archaeo- 
logical triumvirate  has  turned  away  from  the  fascina- 
tions of  Greek  sculpture  and  devoted  her  service  to  the 
more  masculine  attractions  of  Rome.  Miss  Gardner's 
book  on  the  Emperor  Julian  reconciled  many  readers 
to  a  singularly  interesting  personality,  of  which  they 
had  previously  heard  little  beyond  the  opprobrium  of 
"apostasy."  In  her  present  volume  she  addresses  a 
younger  audience,  but  in  treating  of  a  much  wider 
subject  she  displays  the  same  grasp  and  scholarship. 
The  modern  historical  school  may  regard  her  attempt 
to  bring  home  to  )'oung  people  the  salient  epochs  of 
Roman  history  in  a  series  of  sketches  of  great  Roman 
characters,  as  a  retrograde  movement  in  teaching — a 
reversion  to  the  old  device  of  making  history  interesting 
by  dwelling  on  its  heroes,  instead  of  keeping  the  mind 
severely  fixed  upon  growths  and  tendencies.  But  we 
fancy  Miss  Gardner  knows  what  youthful  patience  and 
attention  are,  and  her  method  of  appealing  to  the 
imagination  by  a  series  of  strongly  lined  pictures  will 
probably  do  mfcre  to  make  Roman  history  a  living  thing 
to  children  than  serried  dates  and  a  philosophical 
argument  of  causes  and  effects.  Not  that  she  is 
unphilosophical.  "  For  young  learners  of  history,"  she 
says,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  far  the  wiser  plan  to  acquire 
first  a  strong  impression,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  a  few  luminous  patches  }n  history,  and  to  fill  up 
gradually  the  duller  spaces  between,  as  time  goes  on. 
A  few  dates  should  be  so  fixed  in  the  memory  that  they 
will  remain  there  always  and  afford,  so  to  speak,  large 
beads  by  help  of  which  the  length  and  the  position 
of  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  chain  may  easily  be 
reckoned." 

Both  the  theoty  and  the  simile  are  excellent — only  in 
dealing  with  Rome  we  should  substitute  a  rosary  for 
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the  chain.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  the  selection 
and  the  bigness  of  the  beads.  On  this  different  teachers 
will  hold  different  opinions,  but  for  our  own  part  we 
think  Miss  Gardner's  rosary  very  well  distributed. 
Augustus,  Nero,  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  the  Severi,  Con- 
stantine,  Alaric  and  Attila,  Theodoric  and  Justinian, 
Gregory  the  Great,  Charlemagne,  Hildebrand,  Rienzi, 
Leo  X,  pass  before  us  in  a  row  of  rapid,  vigorous 
sketches,  where  the  man  is  depicted  in  his  surroundings 
and  made  to  show  us  the  Roman  world  of  his  time. 
Of  course  there  are  big  gaps,  sometimes  a  needlessly 
yawning  chasm,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  catch  up 
the  thread  where  we  dropped  it.  But  this  is  inevitable 
when  it  is  sought  to  pick  out  in  260  pages  the 
"luminous  patches" — we  are  glad  to  have  a  varied 
rendering  of  our  familiar  friends  the  purpurei panni — of 
a  history  stretching  over  fifteen  centuries.  Here  and 
there  a  sentence  would  bridge  over  the  gulf.  For 
example,  we  are  told  on  page  178  that  "  for  some  years 
after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,"  i.e.,  after  800,  the 
Popes  were  not  very  strong.  On  the  following  page  we 
learn  that  "so  it  came  to  pass  when  men  who  had 
been  at  Clugny,  or  held  Clugny  ideas,  were  made 
Popes"  they  became  reformers,  like  Hildebrand.  But 
Clugny  monastery  was  not  founded  till  910,  and  some 
brief  account  of  the  early  origin  of  Benedictine  monasti- 
cism  ought  surely  to  find  a  place.  As  it  is  we  are 
plumped  among  the  Cluniacs  in  a  very  abrupt  manner. 
The  book  might  be  improved  here  and  elsewhere  by  a 
few  connecting  paragraphs. 

As  a  rule  Miss  Gardner  writes  clearly  and  simply, 
remembering  the  limitations  of  her  youthful  audience. 
When  she  comes  to  constitutional  matters,  indeed,  we 
can  hardly  expect  her  altogether  to  avoid  talking  over 
their  heads,  as  when  she  tells  them  of  Diocletian's 
"ideas  of  divided  administration  and  of  making  all  the 
officers  of  state  nominees  of  the  Emperor,  and  forming 
what  we  call  a  bureaucratic  government."  But  there 
is  one  conspicuous  fault  which  might  easily  be  avoided. 
Miss  Gardner  is  constantly  referring  to  historical 
characters  in  an  allusive  way,  without  giving  their 
names.  For  example,  we  read  of  "  one  man,  half-Goth, 
half-Sweve,"  who  acted  as  Emperor-maker,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  children  would  rather  know  that  he 
was  called  (by  Gibbon)  Ricimer.  So  Irene  remains 
anonymous  as  "a  wicked  Greek  woman  "  who  blinded 
her  s»n  ;  Heraclius  is  adumbrated  as  "  an  Emperor  of 
real  abiRty  and  courage";  Honorius  is  mistily  "one  of 
the  tfsurpers — a  really  able  man."  It  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  have  their  names,  and  that  of  the 
"  long-winded  secretary"  of  Theodoric,  and  we  believe 
names  are  important  "beads"  in  the  chain  of  a  child's 
memory.  The  same  vagueness  is  seen  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Nero's  "death  of  a  coward":  why  not  say- 
suicide  ?  And  whilst  agreeing  with  Miss  Gardner  that 
peppering  a  book  of  this  kind  with  dates  would  be  a 
mistake,  we  must  say  we  find  her  too  sparing  in  her 
chronology.  "At  this  time"  and  similar  phrases  re- 
quire some  not  very  distant  fixed  point  to  refer  to,  and 
the  plan  of  placing  the  period  roughly  in  the  headlines 
of  the  pages  would  be  a  decided  improvement.  We 
should  also  like  a  fuller  table  of  events,  a  genealogical 
table  of  the  relationships  of  the  early  Caesars,  more 
maps,  and,  beyond  all  question,  an  index.  With  these 
additions,  Miss  Gardner's  clear  and  instructive  sketch 
of  Rome  as  "the  Middle  of  the  World"  at  varied 
intervals  in  its  history  may  be  confidently  recommended 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  older  people  too, 
as  at  once  interesting  and  accurate. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  HISTORY. 

"Diocesan  Histories."  (1)  "Lincoln,"  by  the  late 
Canon  Venables  and  Archdeacon  Perry.  (2) 
"Rochester,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  I.  Pearman.  London: 
S.P.C.K. 

OF  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  the  first  has 
certainly  the  greatest  value  in  education,  and  is 
the  surest  measure  of  intelligent  teaching  and  assured 
learning.  A  man  who  can  really  read  is  trained  not  only 
in  eye,  ear,  voice  and  mind,  but  also  in  imagination  and 
feeling,  which  last  qualities  are  mostly  to  seek  in  our 
modern  scholars.  It  must  be  a  perpetual  worry  to 
conscientious  pedagogues  to  feel  that  it  is  extremely 


difficult  to  fill  this  dreadful  lacuna.  We  therefore 
venture  to  suggest  that  this  may  be  done  by  an  in- 
telligent study  of  history,  not  because  history  is  in  itself 
a  rather  educational  exercise,  but  because  it  is  capable 
of  such  infinite  sub-division  that  it  can  be  whittled  down 
to  the  capacity  of  the  almost  witless,  and  yet  it  branches 
off  and  naturally  leads  the  mind  by  gentle  approaches 
into  almost  any  other  regions  of  learning,  even 
the  most  recondite.  Unfortunately  history  in  schools 
is  fruitless,  for  two  reasons.  It  is  too  dry  :  it 
is  not  dry  enough.  The  small  English  history 
manual,  which  is  really  a  mere  bundle  of  dates 
and  desiccation,  always  falsely  pretends  to  be  in- 
teresting, and  by  this  pretence  merely  prolongs  the 
initial  agony  of  the  scholar.  The  stupid  alphabetical, 
multiplication-table  sort  of  dry  initial  grind  is  necessary 
in  history,  as  in  everything  else,  no  doubt.  But  let  it 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Let  a  bare  thin  skeleton  of 
dates  and  apophthegms  be  applied  to  the  wriggling 
boy.  Let  this  -  be  whipped  or  coaxed  into  him  with 
inexorable  severity  ;  and  it  can  easily  be  done  in  half  a 
term  :  and  then  let  him  go  at  once  to  real  history, 
to  detailed  history,  to  history  as  local  as  you  can  get  it. 
In  some  happy  instances  the  town  or  village  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  good  local  historian  of  an 
unavaricious  and  cheaply  publishing  nature,  but  these 
are  rare.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  local  limit  will  be 
the  diocese,  and  we  therefore  strongly  recommend  the 
production  and  consumption  of  small  diocesan  histories, 
as  the  very  best  means  possible  for  promoting  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  world  near  about  us.  Such 
study  may  some  day,  at  last,  culminate  even  in  good 
reading.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  story  of  Lincoln 
is  not  quite  a  success.  It  is  written  too  much  for  the 
clergy.  It  lacks  some  forceful  simplicity  of  style,  and 
it  has  an  irritating  habit  of  leaving  out  all  the  colour. 
For  instance,  in  describing  Little  Gidding,  we  are  told 
that  Mr.  Ferrar's  Harmony  book  was  presented  to 
Charles  I.,  but  why  not  add  that  "  young  Nich.  Ferrar 
bound  it  in  purple  velvet,  most  richly  gilt "  ?  So  about 
Hugh  of  Avalon  :  it  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  on  both  man 
and  master  to  know  that  the  bishop  replied  to  King 
John's  professions  of  piety  :  "  I  hope  you  mean  what 
you  say.  You  know  I  loathe  lying."  Yet  this  is  left 
out.  But  with  all  its  imperfections,  this  book  would 
give  more  suck  to  the  intelligent  boy  than  he  will  ever 
get  out  of  Bright's  History  of  England,  or  Freeman's, 
or,  indeed,  out  of  any  such  writers.  The  History  of 
Rochester  is  fuller,  simpler,  and  addressed  more  to  the 
laity.  In  fact,  there  is  no  possible  reason,  except  their 
own  stupidity,  why  the  School  Board  should  not  order 
its  immediate  use  in  all  their  schools  on  the  Surrey  side 
as  a  text-book  for  higher  standards.  It  is  accurate  and 
interesting.  It  naturally  leaves  out  too  much.  William 
of  Ockham  and  Thomas  Cromwell  of  Putney  and  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond  of  Chertsey  might  have  appeared  a 
little  more  in  the  front :  but  on  the  whole  this  is  the 
best  of  a  useful  set  of  handbooks  and  the  most 
readable. 

THE  FREE  LIBRARY  MOVEMENT. 

"The   Free   Library."    By  John  J.  Ogle.  London: 
George  Allen. 

WE  take  the  liberty  of  anticipating  for  the  "  Library 
Series,"  inaugurated  with  the  volume  before  us, 
a  relatively  small  circulation.  Dr.  Garnett,  who  is  the 
general  editor,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  series  has 
been  undertaken  in  deference  to  "  what  appears  to  be  " 
a  growing  popular  interest  in  books  and  everything 
pertaining  to  them.  We  are  not  altogether  convinced 
on  this  point.  The  only  people  who  are  likely  to 
take  any  particular  interest  in  these  books  about 
the  homes  of  books  are  the  librarians  themselves. 
They  may  be  "fit"  enough,  but  they  make  up  an 
audience  that  is  few.  This  remark  will  apply  especially 
to  the  second  and  third  volumes,  the  subject-matter  of 
which — construction,  fittings,  and  administration — must 
involve  a  discussion  of  technical  details  of  very  limited 
interest.  Still,  that  is  the  affair  of  the  publisher  and 
the  various  writers.  Mr.  Ogle,  who  traces  the  progress 
of  the  free  library  movement,  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  least  unattractive  aspect  of  the  whole  library  ques- 
tion (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  side  concerned  with 
the  prices  of  books,  which  Mr.  H.   B.   Wheatley  is 
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discussing)  and  he  has  fulfilled  his  task  with  a  satis- 
faction that  is  the  outcome  of  a  hearty  enthusiasm 
united  to  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject.  He 
has  little,  perhaps,  that  is  quite  new  'to  say  about  the 
history  of  free  libraries,  but  he  brings  out  more  promi- 
nently than  usual  the  part  taken  by  such  early  pioneers 
as  Edwards  and  Ewart ;  he  gives  some  amusing 
instances  of  the  opposition  which  the  movement  en- 
countered in  its  earlier  days  ;  and  he  furnishes  informa- 
tion of  the  character  of  all  the  free  libraries  of  any 
consequence  in  the  country,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
value  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  subject.  He 
insists  upon  the  national  importance  of  this  institution, 
and  shows  us  something  of  the  variety  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, the  limitation  of  its  resources,  and  the  devoted 
service  and  generosity  it  has  called  forth.  Having 
regard  to  the  well-nigh  universal  recognition,  at  the 
present  day,  of  the  importance  of  free  libraries  as,  in 
spite  of  all  shortcomings,  a  powerful  educative  force,  it 
is  instructive  to  note  the  opposition  of  not  a  few  highly 
intelligent  people  to  Ewart's  Act  of  1850.  Mr.  Bernal- 
Osborne  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  free  library  "  might 
soon  degenerate  into  a  mere  political  club  ;  "  another 
member  feared  the  Bill  would  tend  to  "  make  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  boroughs  pay  extensively  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  those  who  were  better  off  than  themselves  ;  " 
while  the  late  Lord  Selborne  saw  in  the  measure 
"  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  persons  to  be 
taxed" — a  principle  from  which  he  "strongly  dis- 
sented." Against  these  dismal  vaticinations  may  be 
placed  the  latest  published  figures  bearing  upon  the 
spread  of  free  libraries  in  Great  Britain.  In  1890  there 
were  in  the  country  170  places  possessing  408  libraries, 
wrhich  owned  between  them  3,056,658  volumes,  and  had 
an  annual  issue  of  16,350,500.  Mr.  Ogle  estimates 
that,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  libraries  established  in  300  towns, 
parishes,  and  districts,  and  that  they  contain  fully  five 
million  books,  and  have  an  annual  issue  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  millions. 

FICTION. 

"In  the  Permanent  Way,  'and  Other  Stories."  By- 
Flora  Annie  Steel.    London  :  Heinemann. 

MRS.  STEEL,  following  a  common  practice,  has 
named  her  new  book  of  stories  after  a  part  of  its 
contents.  But  she  might  have  called  it  "  In  the  Track  of 
Another,"  when  the  title  would  have  been  truly  descriptive 
of  the  whole.  With  a  surprising  pertinacity,  Mrs.  Steel 
still  endeavours  to  compete  with  Mr.  Kipling  on  his  own 
peculiar  ground — endeavours  seriously,  courageously, 
and  with  a  certain  complacent  confidence  that  always 
brings  her  gently  to  a  decent  and  creditable  failure. 
With  no  uncertain  gesture,  Mrs.  Steel  herself  indicates 
the  standard  by  which  she  must  be  tried.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  follow  a  pioneer  upon  the  road  he  opens — 
none  may  be  blamed  for  doing  so  ;  but  it  is  another 
business  when  one  artist  deliberately  selects  another's 
motive  for  his  own  treatment.  Every  one  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so,  of  course  ;  only,  if  the  performance  falls 
short,  the  conveyance  comes  to  be  judged  as  theft. 
Mrs.  Steel,  having  duly  absorbed  "The  Mark  of 
the  Beast"  and  the  "  Mowgli "  stories,  elects  to 
write  "The  Blue-throated  God,"  and  the  result  is  a 
series  of  variations,  producing  an  effect  of  confusion, 
woven  about  another's  theme.  Mr.  Kipling  invented  a 
good  thing,  and  called  it  "  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy." 
Mrs.  Steel  reads  it,  and  presently  she  writes  "On  the 
Second  Story,"  which  is  a  good-enough  story  but  not 
a  masterpiece.  Mr.  Kipling  presents  hard-handed 
England  in  India  as  none  other  has  done,  and  Mrs. 
Steel,  perceiving  a  curious  mirage  of  the  same  objec- 
tive, gives  us  such  conventional  anomalies  as  the 
soldier  in  "At  the  Great  Durbar,"  and  Craddock  the 
engineer  in  "In  the  Permanent  Way"  and  "The 
King's  Well." 

Mrs.  Steel  is  the  worse  advised  to  venture  con- 
clusions with  another,  because  she  herself  is  peculiarly 
equipped  for  a  peculiar  achievement.  She  knows  India, 
and  she  knows  the  native  woman  ;  and  her  stories  of 
native  women  are  excellent  stories,  free  from  the  tire- 
some reproach  of  plagiarism.  And  of  these  the  best 
are  "Uma  Himavutee"  and  "The  Sorrowful  Hour." 
Good  as  they  are,  these,  like  all  the  rest,  lose  something 


of  their  proper  effect  for  lack  of  direct  and  vigorous 
handling.  Mrs,  Steel  is  fond  of  using  a  superfluity  of 
insignificant  words,  adding  them  one  to  another  until 
they  somehow  distribute  her  meaning  throughout  a 
long  drowsy  sentence.  This  method  produces  an  effect 
of  haze  about  the  subject  ;  the  picture  is  never  seen 
instantly,  bright  and  clear.  In  other  words,  Mrs. 
Steel,  with  all  her  ability  and  all  her  knowledge,  still 
writes  as  writes  the  amateur. 

"  More  Tramps  Abroad."    By  Mark  Twain.     London .- 
Chatto. 

The  veteran  jester,  attired  "in  cosmic  guise,"  again 
makes  his  appearance  before  an  admiring  world, 
with  his  best  bow,  his  whitest  hand,  and  his  wink.  For 
Mark  Twain  has  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  as  he 
lets  you  to  know  in  486  pages — no  less.  But  these 
are  not  all  his  ;  some — indeed,  many — are  borrowed 
from  other  historians.  Whenever  the  ship  draws  near 
the  port,  and  the  lead  is  going  on  the  harbour  bar,  does 
our  author  lug  forth  the  historiographer,  asking  us  to 
come  and  sit  at  his  (or  her)  feet  beside  Mark  Twain,  and 
then  we  shall  know  what  kind  of  country  we  are  coming 
to,  and  all  about  it ;  which,  as  intelligent,  high-toned 
persons,  we  naturally  like  to  do.  But  we  don't  like  it, 
all  the  same.  If  the  publishers  particularly  requested 
their  author  to  provide  a  book  containing  not  less  than 
486  pages,  they  were  acting  unwisely  ;  and  if  they  did 
not,  the  author  might  have  guessed  that  we  know  where 
to  go  for  history  when  we  want  it  ;  and  that  if  we  want 
Mark  Twain,  we  like  to  get  him.  Why  should  we 
listen  to  Mrs.  Krout  on  Honolulu,  or  Captain  Wawn  on. 
the  Kanaka,  or  Mrs.  Praed  on  Queensland,  or  the  Blue 
Book  on  Thuggee  ? 

We  care,  just  now,  for  none  of  these  things.  When 
we  open  a  book  with  "  Mark  Twain  "  on  the  cover,  we 
want  to  behold  the  Great  American  Spirit,  tongue  in 
cheek,  strolling  irresponsibly  around  the  universe.  And, 
between  its  wads  of  padding,  "More  Tramps  Abroad" 
does  afford  us  this  spectacle.  When  he  is  content  to  be 
himself,  Mark  Twain,  as  we  all  know  of  old,  is  very 
good  company.  But,  with  years  of  practice,  he  has- 
come  to  be  so  deft  at  the  manufacture  of  jests,  that  he 
must  always  be  at  it ;  and  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
apt  to  become  tedious  than  long  elaborate  jokes  with 
all  the  joints  evidently  manifest.  Thus,  the  "  Delicately 
Improper  Tale"  which  was  never  finished,  is  quite 
unamusing,  despite  its  ingenuity.  And  in  the  story  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  Shark,  the  jester  misses  his  tip, 
because  the  performance  is  altogether  too  ingenious  for 
this  world,  and  because  it  is  too  long  for  its  size.  But 
the  story  of  the  Mark  Twain  Club  of  Corrigan  Castle 
is  entertaining  ;  so  is  the  story  of  the  Dog  with  the 
gentleman  from  Baroda  and  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  Irish- 
man ;  and — to  select  at  hazard  one  more  instance  from 
many — so  is  the  description  of  the  view  from  the  mosque 
in  Benares.  Read  these  things  once,  read  them  swiftly, 
and  you  shall  be  diverted.  And  as  to  reading  them 
more  than  once — well,  why  should  you  ?  Read,  more- 
over, Chapter  XVII.  on  the  Tichborne  Case  ;  and 
especially  peruse  Chapters  LXIX. — LXXI.  on  the  South 
African  business,  which  make  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
smart,  insolently  irresponsible  journalism  ever  written. 
For,  although  Mark  Twain  may  specialise  at  will  upon  the 
artificial  joke,  his  real  pursuit  in  life  is  journalism.  The 
great  journalist — compact  of  a  rare  fusion  of  qualities — 
will  write  as  much  as  you  please  upon  any  topic  under 
the  sun  ;  and — whether  you  approve  it  or  do  not — the 
result  will  always  be  more  or  less  interesting,  and  often 
exciting.    And  of  such  is  Mark  Twain. 

"Gods  and  their  Makers."    By  Laurence  Housman.. 
London  :  Lane. 

Mr.  Housman's  idea  is  so  obviously  attractive 
that  a  reviewer,  desiring  to  praise,  can  hardly  do 
better  than  suggest  it.  At  about  the  time,  then,  when 
parents  and  guardians,  in  Christian  lands,  are  thinking 
of  Confirmation,  the  children  of  Mr.  Housman's  primi- 
tive country  are  pressed  by  the  priests  to  manufacture, 
every  child  for  himself,  a  god.  In  due  time,  Peeti  and 
Aystah,  the  hero  and  heroine,  fulfil  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  and  build  their  gods — the  boy  with  a  certain 
savage  joy,  the  girl  limply  and  under  priestly  pressure — 
from  gourd  and  rag.    Peeti's  selfish  devotion  to  his. 
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god  brings  him  and  his  companion  into  grave  trouble, 
and  they  are  expelled  the  island  by  an  angry  priesthood. 
Peeti  is  well  on  the  road  to  become  a  confirmed  atheist, 
the  gods,  he  discovers,  are  only  personifications  of  the 
worse  side  in  the  characters  of  their  makers  and  wor- 
shippers. The  winds  and  the  current  drift  the  raft, 
that  carries  the  forlorn  couple,  towards  an  island  peopled 
with  the  most  repellent  creatures  ;  and  Peeti  is  at  first 
scared  by  the  realisation  that  they  are  gods,  the  col- 
lected gods  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  died. 
But  he  soon  discovers  that  these  unlovely  creatures  are 
solely  moved  by  the  pitifully  engrossing  hunger  for 
worship  ;  for  a  sentence  of  worship  they  will  serve  him 
hand  and  foot.  Trading,  therefore,  on  their  piteous 
weakness,  Peeti,  become  tyrant,  frames  a  strict  consti- 
tution, and  the  gods  come  up  for  worship  in  sections, 
each  god  directly  worshipped  by  him  having  the  right 
to  an  hour's  homage  from  his  fellows  afterwards.  This, 
with  what  comes  of  Aystah's  weakness  in  secretly  trea- 
suring her  own  limp  and  helpless  god,  is  the  main 
notion  of  "  Gods  and  their  Makers."  And  Mr.  Hous- 
man's  working  out  is  only  a  little  less  attractive  than  his 
idea.  He  does  not  force  meanings  where  they  will  not 
come,  nor  does  the  idea  run  away  with  him  into  unneces- 
sary episodes.  We  should,  however,  have  wished  the 
story  even  more  succinct,  especially  in  the  part  before 
the  island.  Not  that  any  of  the  book  is  wearisome  ; 
only  such  a  piece  of  work  would  have  gained  if  it  had 
marched  more  strictly  in  the  narrow,  epic,  way  of  a  fairy- 
tale, tempted  into  no  descriptive  fulness  on  the  right 
hand  nor  psychological  on  the  left,  but  coldly  marching 
from  episode  to  episode.  And  certainly  the  verses  that 
head  the  chapters  are  a  mistake,  a  lapse  in  taste  which 
an  author  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  so  keenly  as  a 
reader.  If  Mr.  Housman  had  been  able  to  discover, 
here  and  there  for  his  chapters,  some  important  line, 
some  familiar  line,  which  would,  perhaps  by  some 
ironical  perversion  of  meaning,  apply  happily  to  his 
subject,  he  might  have  scored  a  point  every  time  ;  but 
the  long  and  incomprehensible  extracts  from  his  own 
poems  only  serve  to  inflate  where  succinctness  is  a 
virtue. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

HTHE  second  volume  of  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff's"!"  Notes 
from  a  Diary  "  is  among  Mr.  Murray's  earliest  pro- 
ductions. It  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
diaries  from  185 1  to  1872,  which  appeared  last  year, 
and  is  a  mine  of  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  about 
such  celebrities  as  Tourgueneff,  Taine,  Disraeli,  Glad- 
stone, Jowett,  Thackeray,  Cobden,  Kingsley,  Newman, 
Gambetta,  and  others.  Mr.  Murray  has  also  ready  Mrs. 
Rowan's  "Flower-hunter  in  Queensland." 

The  latest  addition  to  Yukon  literature  is  Mr.  Mullett 
Ellis's  "Tales  from  Klondyke,"  into  which  the  author 
has  introduced  some  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  and 
crime.  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  are  publishing  it,  together 
with  A.  B.  Louis's  story  of  French  life  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  "  A  Branch  of  Laurel." 

A  work  of  singular  interest  is  to  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Constable  in  "Two  Native  Narratives  of  the  Mutiny  in 
Delhi,"  which  has  been  translated  from  the  originals  by 
the  late  C.  T.  Metcalfe.  The  first  is  a  diary  kept 
throughout  the  siege  by  Munshi  Jeewan  Lall,  who  was 
an  official  in  the  employ  of  the  Governor-General's 
agent  at  Delhi.  The  second  is  by  an  educated  native 
noble,  who  aided  the  rebels  and  eventually  escaped, 
with  a  price  upon  his  head.  Nawab  Mainodin  Hassan 
Khan,  after  some  years  of  exile,  gave  himself  up,  stood 
his  trial,  and  was  pardoned  through  the  influence  of 
Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  whose  life  he  had  saved  during  the 
siege. 

An  arduous  task  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  R. 
Proctor  in  his  "Index  to  the  Early  Printed  Books  in 
the  British  Museum,"  a  work  which  will  occupy  nearly 
a  thousand  pages.  It  will  form  a  complete  list 
of  fifteenth-century  publications,  with  date,  publisher, 
size,  number  of  copies  in  the  principal  libraries,  and 
place  in  Museum  catalogue.  Four  chief  divisions  will 
be  made  for  those  works  printed  in  Germany,  those  in 
Italy,  those  in  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  for  the  tables.    Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  are  under  con- 


tract to  produce  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies, 
and  not  to  reprint  the  book.  The  price  is  to  be  three 
pounds. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  chosen  the  title  of 
"American  Wives  and  English  Husbands"  for  her 
new  novel,  which  will  arouse  considerable  expectation 
as  the  successor  of  "Patience  Sparhawk."  Messrs. 
Service  &  Paton  are  publishing  it,  together  with  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks'  posthumous  volume,  "The  Best 
Methods  of  Promoting  the  Spiritual  Life." 

Madame  Ronner  and  Mr.  Louis  Wain  will  have  to 
look  to  their  laurels  when  Mr.  Dent  produces  the 
volume  of  feline  studies  by  Mrs.  W.  Chance.  The 
drawings  in  "  A  Book  of  Cats"  are  realistic  in  treat- 
ment, and  have  none  of  the  stuffed  prettiness  which 
mars  so  many  portraits  of  Grimalkin.  The  originals 
having  been  worked  in  pencil,  the  reproduction  has 
been  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 

Messrs.  Thacker  have  secured  some  important  copy- 
rights frOm  Messrs.  Neville  Beeman,  who  are  retiring 
from  business.  Among  these  are  "The  Naval  Pocket 
Book"  and  "  Captain  of  the  Mary  Rose,"  by  W.  Laird 
Clowes,  and  five  novels  by  the  author  of  "  The  Rose  of 
Dutchers  Coolly,"  including  that  work. 

Next  week  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Methuen  for 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new  romance, 
"  Simon  Dale." 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  to  write  a  poetic  drama  for 
Mr.  George  Alexander.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  new  poet  is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Frank  Benson,  the 
actor,  and  was  himself  a  member  of  the  touring 
company. 

Messrs.  Rivington  have  in  preparation  Mr.  T.  F. 
Tout's  "The  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  a.d.  918-1273," 
in  their  "Periods  of  European  History"  series.  The 
same  series  will  be  shortly  supplemented  by  another 
volume  on  "Modern  Europe,  from  a.d.  1815,"  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  Prothero,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  memoir  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck,  which  Mr. 
Murray  is  to  issue,  is  being  compiled  by  Mr.  Kinloch 
Cooke,  from  the  Princess's  private  diaries  and  letters. 

Messrs.  Putnams'  have  concluded  an  arrangement 
with  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  for  a  series  of  four 
volumes  dealing  with  "  A  Century  of  American  States- 
men :  a  Biographical  Survey  of  American  Politics  from 
the  Inauguration  of  Jefferson  to  the  close  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century." 

The  joint  translation  by  Mr.  William  Archer  and  Miss 
Diana  White  of  Dr.  Brandes'  Shakespaerean  studies  is 
to  be  published,  in  two  volumes,  during  the  coming 
season. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt's  travel  volume  on  t  Australasia 
has  been  secured  by  Messrs.  Methuen.  It  is  not  essen- 
tually  political,  although  the  burning  questions  of  the  day 
receive  sufficient  attention.  It  is  to  be  issued  in  the 
early  spring. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  is  not  satisfied  to  merely  publish 
other  people's  work  ;  he  is  entering  the  literary  field 
himself.  His  first  effort  will  be  in  collaboration  with  a 
well-known  author. 

The  eminent  Swedish  explorer,  Dr.  Sren  Hedin,  who 
recently  described,  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  his  travels  in  Central  Asia  during  the  last  three 
years,  is  utilising  vhe  material  in  a  volume,  which  will 
be  placed  with  Messrs.  Methuen. 

The  Unicorn  Press  is  about  to  commence  a  new 
series  devoted  to  musical  subjects,  the  initial  volume 
of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
burn, the  musical  critic  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette." 
"The  Fringe  of  an  Art"  is  the  modest  title  chosen  by 
the  author. 
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It  is  rumoured  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  engaged  upon 
an  historical  work,  the  nature  and  title  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  divulged. 

Mr.  Henry  George's  posthumous  work,  "  The 
Science  of  Political  Economy,"  has  already  appeared 
in  New  York.  The  author  devoted  six  years  to  its 
composition. 

{For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  156.) 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE.  —  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  CNE  SHILLING  each. 

The  SATURDAY  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  BoYNEAU  &  Chevillet,  22  Rae  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like-vise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
KlOSQUE  DUPERRON,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  KlOSQUE 
MICHEL,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  KlOSQUE  TERMINUS, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  aud  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street.  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

J7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

^  ONE  FLAG  and  TREASURE  ISLAND.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

**-^  Every  Sunday  at  3.30* 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3^.,  2s.,  is.,  and  dd. 

TJNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERFOOL.  — Professor- 

ship  of  Greek.  Applications  aie  invited  for  the  Gladstone  Chair  of  Greek 
now  vacant  in  the  above  College,  the  applications,  with  twenty  copies  of  testimonials, 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  not  later  than  5  March,  1898.  Stipend,  ^375 
per  annum,  with  two-thirds  of  Fees  from  Students. — For  all  information  concerning 
terms  and  conditions  of  tenure,  apply  The  Registrar,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

T-TASTBOURNE.--Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  caretul  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Ladv  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  "  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—  Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  60.  80.  100  Guineas.— Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

J^OSSALL  SCHOOL.— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  £1$, 
will  be  awarded  by  examination  beginning  22  March.  Hoys  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Rossall.— Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

"DADLEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

varying  from  jCZo  to  .£20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
ntended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radlev  College,  Abingdon. 

QENTLEMAN  desires  EMPLOYMENT  in  any  capacity. 

Qualified  Architect  (London).  French  perfect.  Bachelier-es-Sciences  (Paris). 
Draws  and  Paints,  and  has  taken  several  prizes  in  Black-and-White  competitions. 
Advanced  Music,  'Cello.  Travelled  much  abroad  and  in  Colonies,  and  understands 
farming. — Address,  in  first  instance,  by  letter  to  "  H.  M.,"  6  Crosby  Square,  E.C. 

80THERAN  S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

No.  571,  just  published  for  January, 
Consists  of  a  very  interesting  Collection  of  Works  in  the 
FAMILY  HISTORY  AND  COUNTY  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  including  MS.  Collections. 

Port  Free  from  HENRY  SOTHERAN      CO.,  Booksellers, 
140  STRAND,  W.C.;  or  37  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Completion  of  "Social  England." 

SOCIAL 
ENGLAND. 

Edited  by 

H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L. 


Vol.  I.— From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Accession 
of  Edward  I.   Price  15s. 

II.  — From  the  Accession  of  Edward  I.  to  the 

Death  of  Henry  VII.    Price  15s. 

III.  — From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to 

the  Death  of  Elizabeth.   Price  15s. 

,,  IV.— From  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
Death  of  Queen  Anne.   Price  17s. 

„  V.— From  the  Accession  of  Georg-e  I.  to  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.   Price  17s. 

„  VI.— From  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  Gene- 
ral Election  of  1885.   Price  18s. 


"  An  examination  will  convince  any  competent 
judge  that  he  has  in  his  hands  no  carelessly  executed 
mosaic,  but  scholarly  and  conscientious  work,  present- 
ing, in  an  eminently  popular  and  attractive  dress,  the 
latest  results  of  historical  research.  Ably  edited  and 
ably  executed." — The  Times. 

"  We  take  leave  of  this  work  with  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  there  is  no  other  which  yields  us  such  a 
comprehensive  and  truthful  survey  of  the  many-sided 
activities  of  English  life." — Daily  Chronicle. 

" '  Social  England  '  may  fairly  be  called  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  brilliant  works  of  our  time." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  completion  of  the  great  work  on  '  Social  Eng- 
land.' ....  The  work  is  not  only  a  host  in  itself, 
but  it  is  a  great  collection  of  clues  to  knowledge." 

Academy. 

§*F~  A  Prospectus  giving  Contents  and  a  List  of  Con- 
tributors to  the  work  tuill  be  sent  on  application. 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  E.  W.  HORNUNQ'S  New  Novel, 

"  YOUNG  BLOOD," 

will  be  published  shortly,  price  6s. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Australia,  History  of  (G.  W.  Rusden)  (Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.).  Melville,  Mullens.  36s. 
Balfour,  Ernest  R.  Nelson 

Battalion  Drill  made  Easy  (L.  Davidson).    Gale  &  Polden.    2S.  6d. 
Blackwood's  Magazine  (February). 

British  Coinaee,  The  Story  of  the  (G.  B.  Rawlings).    Newnes.  u. 
British  Columbia,  The  Year-book  of,  1897.  GosneU 
Hy  Severn  Sea  ( l\  Herbert  Warren).    Murray,    ys.  6d. 
Canada,  The  Histoiy  of  (William  Kingsford).    Kegan  Paul.  15*. 
Canada  Public  Accounts,  1897.    S.  E.  Dtwsnn. 
Caxtons  The  (Lord  Lytton).    Service  &  Paton.    2s.  6d. 
Citizen  of  India  (W.  Mite-Waller).  Macmillan. 
Cockney  Columbus,  The  (I ).  C.  Murray).    Downey.  6s. 
Constitutional  Year-boo!<,  The,  1898.    Blackwood,  is. 
*Current  Literature  (Januarv). 

Education,  The  History  of  (Kev.  Alex.  Wright).    Menzies.  41. 

English  Catalogue  of  Kooks  for  1897,  The.    Sampson  Low. 

Every  Man's  On  n  Lawyer  (A  liarrister).    Lockwood.    6s.  id. 

Expositor's  Bible,  The  (G.  A.  Smith).    Hodder  it  Moughton.    7s.  6d. 

fFaust,  The  Tragedv  of  (Thos.  E.  Webb).    Longmans.  6s. 

Gladstone's  Life,  The  Story  of  ( [ustin  McCarthy).    Black,    ys.  6d. 

Girl-Bejant,  A  (I.  K.  Campbell).    Digby,  Long.    is.  6d. 

Glass  Blowing  and  Working  (Thomas" Bolas).    Dawbarn  &  Ward.  2s. 

God's  F. midline;  (A.  J.  Dawson).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Greystoke,  Philip  (Ev^n  May).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (February). 

Humanitarian,  The  (February). 

In  the  Olden  Times  (Rev.  K.  Hewat).  Gardner. 

Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France  (k.  G.  Thwaites)(8  Vols.).  Stock. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review  (January). 

La  Citta  Morta  (Gabriels  d'Annunzio).  Treves. 

La  Riforma  dell'Educazione  (Angelo  Mosso).    Fratelli  Treves. 

■Longman's  Magazine  (February). 

L  Utopia  Collettivista  (Saverio  Merlino).    Fratelli  Treves. 

Man  with  a  Maid.  A  (Mrs.  H.|E.  Dudeney).    Heinemann.    is.  6d. 

Minister  of  Education,  1897,  Kenoit  of  the  (Ontario).    Warwick  Bros. 

New  Zealand,  Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of.    Sampson  Low. 

Nibelungs,  The  Lay  of  the  (Edward  Bell).    Bell.  5f. 

Pansies  from  Fri-nch  Gardens  (Henry  Attwell).    Allen.  2s. 

Parliamentary  Companion,  1898. 

Place,  Francis,  The  Life  of  (Graham  Wallis)     Longmans.  12J.B 

Religion  and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt  (W.  M   F.  Petrie).    Methuen.    21.  6d. 

Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  History  of  (2  Parts)  (F.  Gregorovius).  Bell. 

Ruskin,  John,  The  Bible  References  of  (M.  and  E.  Gibbs).    Allen.  51. 

'Short  Stories  (January). 

Somerset  Med'ieval  Libraries  (T.  W.  Williams).    J.  W.  Arrowsmith.    6s.  6d. 
Spanish  John  (William  McLennan).    Harper  Bros.  6.1'. 
Spectator,  The  (Vol.  IV  ).    Dent.  3s. 

State  and  Chanty,  The  (Thos.  Mackay).    Macmillan.    %s.  6d 

Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse  (David  Christie  Murray).    Chatto  &  Windus. 

Terje  Vikin  (Grave  and  Gay)  Lishman. 

Through  a  Glass  Lightly  ( L'.  T.  Greg).    Dent.    3*.  6d. 

To-morrow  ( January), 

Traits  and  Confidences  (Hon.  Emily  Lawless).    Methuen.  6s. 
Treatment,  The  Year  book  of,  1P98.    Cassell.    ys.  6d 
"  'Tween  the  New  and  the  Old  "  (G.  Wemyss).    Macqueen.  6s. 
Two  Duchesses,  The  (Vere  Foster)  Blackie. 

Whist  of  the  Future  (Lieut. -Colonel  B.  Lowsley).    Sonnen-schein.    2s-  6d. 

William  Hogarth  (Austin  Dobson).    Kegan  Paul. 

Wisdom,  The  Children  of  (Rev  John  de  Soyres).  Briggs. 

Year  from  a  Correspondent's  Note-book,  A  (R.  H.  Davis).    Harper  Bros.  6s. 

Young,  Arthur,  The  Autobiography  of  (M-  B.Edwards).    Smith,  Elder.    12s  6d. 

Ziza  (Marcus  Reay).    Digby,  Long.    35.  6<z\ 

Zoology,  A  T'-xt-book  of  (Parker  and  Haswell)(Vols.  I.,  II.)    Macmillan.    36s.  each 


EPPSS  COCOA. 
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NOTES. 

AS  the  time  for  the  meeting-  of  Parliament  draws  near 
the  successes  of  our  Foreign  policy  grow  in  number 
and  importance.  In  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Russian 
fleet  a  couple  of  British  warships  entered  Port  Arthur, 
and,  doubtless,  Mr.  Curzon  will  be  prepared  with  a 
patriotic  peroration  on  this  text.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
days  later  Lord  Salisbury  withdrew  the  British  ships 
from  Port  Arthur,  but  that  only  shows  that  we  can  enter 
—  and  leave  —  Port  Arthur  when  we  like.  In  the 
same  spirit  Lord  Salisbury  informed  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  we  wished  Ta-lien-wan  to  be  made  an  open 
port.  The  Russians  objected  to  this,  and  forthwith  the 
English  Government  withdrew  the  demand.  As  the 
"Times"  says,  with  much  dignity,  in  one  of  its  leading 
articles,  the  chief  concern  of  English  policy  is  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  give 
in  when  opposed,  and  to  run  away  on  every  possible 
occasion,  is  the  surest  way  of  maintaining  peace. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  too,  will  have  an  easy  task 
when  he  is  challenged  in  Parliament  on  the  results  of 
the  "Forward  Policy"  on  the  North-West  frontier  of 
India.  We  threatened  the  independence  of  the  tribes,  and 
stirred  up  a  most  formidable  revolt  without  a  shadow  of 
provocation.  We  have  put  twice  as  many  British 
soldiers  in  the  field  as  we  had  at  Waterloo,  and  at  an 
enormous  cost  we  have  injured  even  our  prestige  as  a 
fighting  race.  But  then  poor  India  will  have  to  bear 
the  cost,  and  the  quarrels  of  Sir  William  Lockhart  with 
his  Assistant  Generals  will  be  forgotten  as  quickly  as 
our  defeats.  This  week,  for  instance,  the  British  force 
was  beaten  near  Maimani  simply  because  a  company  or 
two  of  Sikhs,  that  had  been  holding  the  key  of  the 
position,  were  withdrawn  too  soon,  and  the  whole  force 
had  to  retreat  precipitately,  leaving  the  bodies  of  their 
comrades  to  the  mercies  of  the  enemy,  But  Lord 
George  Hamilton  will  no  doubt  tell  the  House  that  here 
and  there  on  the  frontier  our  commerce  has  increased, 
and  with  this  poor  solatium  we  must  endeavour  to 
console  ourselves. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Indian  tribe  with  whom,  of 
all  others,  it  is  of  most  importance  to  us  to  come  to 
terms,  is  the  one  tribe  which  obstinately  refuses  to  be 
either  reconciled  or  subdued.  So  long  as  the  Afridis 
are  hostile,  the  Khaibar  Pass  must  be  more  or  less 
closed  to  public  traffic.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  if  he  is 
correctly  reported,  seems  to  think  that  there  will  not  be 
much  more  fighting  in  the  spring.  No  doubt  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  on  this  subject.  But  between 
this  and  then  two  or  three  months  intervene  ;  and  the 
spectacle  offered  to  the  Amir  and  to  his  subjects  of  the 
Khaibar  closed  against  the  British  for  more  than  half  a 
year  by  a  single  section  of  one  tribe  is  not  calculated  to 
give   them   much    confidence   in   our   power   of  in- 


definitely controlling  all  the  passes  whatsoever. 
This  will  necessarily  be  of  the  more  importance 
in  their  eyes,  as  according  to  the  stratagy  of  the  forward 
school,  Afghanistan  is  apparently  to  be  defended  against 
Russia  on  its  Eastern  not  on  its  Western  frontier. 
That  school,  and  its  eminent  if  now  somewhat  discre- 
dited leader,  have  turned  so  many  of  our  preconceived 
notions  about  India  upside-down,  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  this  last  Alice-in-Wonderland  happy  thought 
of  securing  Afghanistan  against  a  front  attack  from 
Central  Asia  by  a  strategical  movement  confined  to  its 
rear.  The  notion  of  combating  a  Russian  irruption  on 
the  West  by  the  British  seizure  of  all  the  passes 
on  the  East  of  Afghanistan  is  a  conception  which 
may  lead  Abdurrahman  to  regret  that  he  ever 
troubled  us  with  the  engagement  to  assist  him. 

Among  the  satellites  of  the  New  Light  is  Major  Young- 
husband,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  are 
the  aims  of  the  military  rulers  of  India,  and  in  what 
fashion  they  reason,  cannot  do  better  than  study  the 
gallant  Major's  article  in  the  last  "  Nineteenth  Century," 
on  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  border.  The  plan  pro- 
posed is  the  disarmament  of  all  the  tribes.  That  is  all. 
It  is  simple  as  good  morning,  as  our  neighbours  say. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  out  without  administra- 
tive control,  or  maintained  without  incorporation  of  tribal 
country  into  British  rule.  It  will  add  a  few  millions 
annually  to  Indian  expenditure,  and  it  will  bring  a  few 
thousand  barren  square  miles  of  mountain,  and  many 
thousand  irreconcilable  fanatics,  under  the  British  flag. 
But  it  will  secure  us  from  an  occasional  raid  every  third 
year  or  so,  from  the  loss  cf  a  few  cattle,  and  from  the 
taunts  of  tribal  grey-beards.  Of  course  the  man  in  the 
street  knows  well  enough  nowadays  that  the  repelling  of 
raids  is  merely  a  pretext  and  a  veil,  and  that  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Durand  agreement  any  stick  is  good 
enough  to  thrash  an  alien  with  whose  country  lies  be- 
tween our  frontier  and  Kabul.  The  serious  side  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  is  just  the  kind  of  argument  which 
obtains  ready  official  hearing  at  Simla,  and  if  we  are  in 
a  mess  at  this  moment  it  is  because,  by  the  counsels  of 
such  extravagant  militarists  as  Major  Younghusband, 
the  Government  of  India  has  been  largely  directed  in  its 
efforts  to  solve  the  frontier  problem. 

The  other  day  Lord  Wolseley  declared  that  we  had 
two  Army  Corps  ready  for  service,  fit  to  go  anywhere 
and  to  do  anything  sooner  than  we  could  find  ships  to 
transport  them.  And  now  comes  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
(whose  trustworthiness  in  matters  of  fact  is  proverbial), 
to  riddle  the  foolishly  optimistic  assertions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  his  parliamentary  associates.  Jn 
his  usual  manner,  Sir  C.  Dilke  clenches  his  argument 
by  examples.  He  says  :  "  Three  batteries  were  ordered 
for  service  in  South  Africa.  The  three  batteries  selected 
were  the  first  for  service — those  in  the  highest  state  of 
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preparation  for  war — officially  called  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  'Complete  in  every  respect. '  Mr.  Brodrick 
also  used  the  phrase,  '  fully  equipped  in  every  respect. ' 
It  came  out  that  these  batteries,  which  were  in  the  first 
army  corps,  on  the  higher  establishment,  and  supposed 
to  be  fit  for  service,  required  about  twice  as  many  men 
and  three  times  as  many  horses  as  they  actually 
possessed  to  be  drafted  into  them  from  other  batteries. 
They  ought  to  have  required  twenty-seven  men  to  com- 
plete. Instead  of  that  they  actually  required  189  men 
to  complete.  The  horses  were  taken  from  twenty  other 
batteries,  and  the  War  Office  thus  destroyed  the  efficiency 
of  the  batteries  from  which  they  were  drawn." 

Nor  is  this  the  most  serious  clause  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  indictment  of  the  present  system.  He  says  : 
"  This  condition  of  the  Royal  Artillery  constitutes  the 
most  absolutely  disgraceful  charge.  ...  In  other 
countries  horses  are  not  counted  as  fit  for  war  under 
six  years  of  age.  We  count  them  at  five.  We  have 
only,  in  the  whole  of  our  British  establishment  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  and  mounted  infantry  together, 
10,000  horses  between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  number  of  such  horses,  and  the  total  number 
of  horses  in  the  artillery,  taken  by  itself,  have  greatly 
decreased  in  recent  years.  In  the  last  twenty  years, 
for  example  (but  the  decrease  has  been  steady,  and  has 
lasted  more  than  twenty  years),  the  horses  of  our 
artillery  of  all  ages  have  declined  from  6000  to  very  little 
over  4000  in  number  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  Army 
has  increased;  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  there  has  never  been  any  horse 
or  field  artillery  at  all.  The  horses  required  for  the 
artillery  at  home  are  nearly  8000,  or  double  the  total 
number  of  all  ages,  fit  or  not  fit  for  war,  which  are 
maintained.  The  deficiency  of  cavalry  horses  is  even 
more  startling  than  the  deficiency  in  artillery.  The 
cavalry  at  home  would  require  for  war  between  9000 
and  10,000  horses,  and  they  possess  about  3600  horses 
between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age."  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Government,  in  face  of  these  facts,  will  ask 
Parliament  for  more  money  for  the  Army,  when  twenty 
millions  are  spent  yearly  by  the  War  Office  with  the 
result  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  our  Army 
is  not  half  as  strong  as  the  Army  of  Roumania,  which 
costs  very  little  more  than  we  spend  upon  our  cavalry. 

The  rumour  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  about  to  resign 
one  or  other  of  his  offices  in  the  Government  was 
revived  on  Monday.  It  was  promptly  contradicted  by 
one  of  his  secretaries.  We  must,  of  course,  accept  the 
denial  ;  but,  equally  of  course,  we  may  assume  that  it 
was  made,  to  meet  the  need  of  the  moment,  with  certain 
mental  reservations  not  incompatible  with  the  truth. 
It  may  have  meant  only  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  not 
seek  freedom  to-morrow  or  in  the  first  week  of  the 
coming  Session.  In  any  case,  if  he  did  mean  to  resign 
either  of  his  offices,  he  could  not  sanction  any  announce- 
ment to  that  effect  before  the  Sovereign  had  acceded 
to  his  wish.  The  truth  we  believe  to  be  that,  having  a 
grave  domestic  anxiety,  Lord  Salisbury  finds  his  two 
portfolios  a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne  ;  but  that  he 
has  reasons  for  wishing  to  give  up  neither.  If  he 
ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
would  still,  as  Prime  Minister,  be  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  his  successor,  and  thus,  practically,  remain 
as  much  over-weighted  as  he  has  been.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  resigned  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  by 
whom  would  he  be  succeeded  ?  There  is  a  disposition 
to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The 
alternative  would  be  a  Unionist-Liberal,  and  that  would 
be  very  unacceptable  to  the  Conservatives  both  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Birmingham  speech  was  very  pre- 
cise as  to  the  work  of  the  coming  session.  Irish  Local 
Government,  Army  Reform  and  London  Municipal 
Government  are  the  three  points  of  the  programme, 
which  is  quite  lengthy  enough,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  full-dress  debates  there  are 
certain  to  be  on  foreign  affairs.  Since  the  Bulgarian, 
Afghan  and  Transvaal  debates  of  the  later  seventies  and 
earlier  eighties  we  have  hardly  known  what  a  real  hammer 
and  tongs  debate  was  except  on  the  Home  Rule  question  ; 


but  this  year  the  North-West  Frontier,  China,  Egypt 
and  West  and  South  Africa  will  all  be  causes  of  long 
and  tedious  argument.  The  Government  cannot  com- 
plain that  they  have  not  been  allowed  a  free  hand  in 
foreign  affairs — never  was  Foreign  Minister  so  trusted 
as  Lord  Salisbury  since  Palmerston's  time,  and  if  the 
results  have  not  come  up  to  expectation  it  will  be 
preposterous  to  blame  the  Opposition. 

The  only  real  danger  in  the  way  of  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment lies  in  the  unreasoning  hatred  and  suspicion  with 
which  the  Irish  landlords  have  come  to  regard  the 
brothers  Balfour.  This  is  really  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  modern  politics.  It  is  not 
simply  that  those  who,  ten  years  ago,  hailed  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  as  their  saviour  now  differ  from  him  in 
opinion  on  this  point  or  that.  Any  one  who  has  visited 
Ireland  during  the  last  six  months,  and  has  seen  much 
of  the  rent-receiving  class,  knows  that  it  is  filled  with  an 
intense  personal  animosity  that  will  stick  at  nothing  for 
the  purpose  of  tripping  the  Irish  Government.  The 
landlords  alone,  of  course,  are  without  political  power, 
but  they  have  artfully  made  use  of  the  suggestion  for  a 
Catholic  University  to  influence  the  imaginations  of  the 
Ulster  Orangemen  with  visions  of  the  Scarlet  Woman 
in  her  hour  of  triumph  ;  and  consequently  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kane  and  Lord  Londonderry  and  Colonel  Saunderson 
will  control  a  dozen  votes  or  so,  and  will  be  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Government.  Irish  politics  are  never 
without  their  comical  aspect. 

The  third  session  of  a  Parliament  is  often  as  crucial  a 
point  in  its  fate  as  the  third  act  of  a  play,  and  more 
than  one  question  gives  cause  for  forebodings  as  to  the 
course  and  issue  of  the  session  that  opens  next  week. 
In  domestic  affairs  the  outlook  is  abundantly  safe,  the 
Opposition  being  in  such  a  state  of  abject  confusion 
and  weakness  that  they  dare  not  move.  Indeed,  if 
Lord  Lansdowne  has  the  courage  to  take  a  vigorous 
"  forward  "  line  on  Army  Reform,  that  may  do  much  to 
counteract  dangerous  developments  in  other  quarters. 
But  unless  Lord  Salisbury  does  something  to  reassure 
his  own  followers,  not  to  speak  of  his  opponents,  as 
regards  our  position  in  the  Far  East,  there  will  be 
serious  trouble.  The  report  that  he  had  once  more 
backed  out  in  face  of  Russian  threats  sent  the  Tories 
wildwith  fury,  not  merelythe  professional  club  grumblers, 
but  the  sturdy  North  Country  and  Midland  Tories  who 
have  such  a  large  stake  in  the  trade  of  China.  In 
Corea,  thanks  to  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  who  is  not 
directly  under  Lord  Salisbury's  orders,  we  appear  to 
stand  firm. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  alleged  collapse  of  the  "  hands 
off"  policy  (we  can  only  go  by  allegations,  as  the 
Government  has  left  the  country  entirely  in  the  dark), 
there  are  various  speculations.  Some  say  that  the 
Queen  is  determined  to  sanction  nothing  that  will  in- 
volve even  the  possibility  of  trouble  with  her  illustrious 
relatives  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  Prince  Henry's  visit  to  England  was  to 
work  on  the  Queen's  feelings  in  this  respect.  Others 
will  have  it  that  Lord  Salisbury's  increasing  lethargy, 
and  his  indifference  to  everything  except  Lady  Salis- 
bury's health,  incline  him  always  to  play  the  easy  game 
of  "splitting  the  difference,"  and  that  the  accumulation 
of  foreign  difficulties  sprung  on  him  at  once  has  over- 
powered him.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  Tories  are 
in  a  dangerous  condition  of  suppressed  revolt,  and  if 
they  can  find  a  leader  they  will  make  the  pace  hot  for 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Curzon.  But  of  course  Providence, 
in  the  shape  of  Sir  Ashmead  Bartlett  and  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  may  intervene,  for  the  members  for  Sheffield 
have  an  unhappy  knack  of  making  ridiculous  the  causes 
which  they  champion.  . 

The  bye-elections  of  the  week  have  been  favourable 
to  the  Government.  South  Wolverhampton  has  returned 
Mr.  J.  L.  Gibbons,  Unionist- Liberal,  by  41 15  votes 
against  the  4004  recorded  for  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne, 
Radical.  Mr.  Villiers  having  represented  the  place 
since  before  the  Reform  Bill,  South  Wolverhampton 
was  practically  an  untested  constituency.  It  is,  how- 
ever, largely  Nonconformist  and  largely  Labour,  and 
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thus  its  verdict  is  important  as  indicating  that  the 
Opposition  is  making  little  progress  among  the 
very  classes  in  which  their  hopes  reside.  Sir 
Alfred  Hickman,  an  employer  of  many  working- 
men,  was  rather  autocratic  in  his  method  of  canvassing 
in  favour  of  the  Ministerialist,  and  the  "Daily 
Chronicle"  threatens  proceedings  towards  the  un- 
seating of  Mr.  Gibbons  on  that  account  :  but  if  the 
contest  was  rough  on  one  side  it  was  just  as  rough  on 
the  other.  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Conservative,  has  been 
returned,  unopposed,  for  West  Marylebone. 

Rarely  has  England  had  a  politician  with  such  a  com- 
mand over  followers  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
exults.  He  has  but  to  state  his  will,  and  they  obey. 
The  Unionist-Liberals  in  the  Edgbaston  Division  of 
Birmingham  were  in  revolt  against  the  proposal  that 
the  Ministerial  candidate  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Conservatives.  They  denied  that  they  were  bound  by 
the  arrangement,  come  to  at  the  General  Election  by 
the  local  leaders  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  that,  in  consideration  of  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford's  having  withdrawn  his  candidature  in  Bir- 
mingham, the  next  seat  vacant  in  that  town  should 
be  given  to  a  Conservative.  Protests  against  the 
idea  were  loud  among  the  people  and  angry  in  the 
Press.  That  did  not  matter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Merely  he  ran  down  to  Birmingham  on  Wednesday 
evening,  told  the  Divisional  Council  of  his  party  that 
bargains  should  be  kept,  and  that  Birmingham  was  no 
place  for  him  to  be  President  of  the  Unionist-Liberals 
if  they  were  broken  there  ;  and,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  29, 
the  Council  voted  for  the  honest  course.  We  do  not 
grieve  over  the  decision  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that,  had  they  not  themselves  been  parties  to  the  bargain 
which  they  sought  to  break,  the  29  would  have  been  in 
the  right.  They  would  have  been  in  the  right  had  they 
been  units  in  the  constituency  with  no  official  respon- 
sibility. The  Compact  should  be  allowed  to  lapse.  It 
has  served  its  purpose,  which,  when  no  man  foresaw 
the  extent  of  the  rout  which  Faddism  and  Opportunism 
were  to  suffer,  was  to  avert  the  risk  that  Separatists 
might  be  elected,  where .  they  were  not  really  wanted, 
through  Unionists  of  different  hues  runing  in  the 
same  constituencies. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Compact  violates  the  con- 
stitutional policy.  When  the  appointment  of  candidates 
is  in  hands  of  caucuses  the  privilege  of  free  election  on 
the  part  of  the  people  is  in  abeyance.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  in  abeyance  any  longer.  The 
nature  of  things  would  produce  the  results  which  the 
parties  to  the  Compact  sought.  Unionist- Liberals  would 
be  chosen  for  Unionist-Liberal  constituencies  ;  Tories 
for  Unionist  constituencies  of  the  ruddier  complexion. 
As  it  is,  under  the  Compact,  where  are  we  ?  Unionist- 
Liberals  sit  for  Conservative  constituencies  such  as 
Warwick  and  Leamington,  and  a  Tory  is  about  to  sit 
for  Radical  Edgbaston.  That  is  not  the  Representation 
of  the  People.  It  is  little  more  than  rotten-borough 
mongering  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
thirteen  disciples  for  whom  he  found  places  in  the 
strongest  Conservative  administration  of  the  democratic 
era.  The  nation,  we  willingly  acknowledge,  has 
received  invaluable  services  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  Unionist-Liberal  colleagues.  All  we  seek  to  suggest 
is  that  those  services  would-not  be  lost  if  the  Unionist 
Liberals  would  frankly  accept  the  fact  that,  as  there  is 
no  practical  difference  of  opinion  between  other  Unionists 
and  themselves,  their  maintenance  of  a  separate  organi- 
zation, which  is  unconstitutional  and  untenable,  is 
effective  only  in  causing  unseemly  dissensions  such  as 
have  arisen  in  Birmingham. 

At  Glasgow,  Manchester  and  Leeds  there  are  still 
differences  between  the  engineers  and  the  employers. 
On  Monday,  indeed,  further  lock-out  notices  were 
posted  in  Manchester.  Throughout  the  country  at 
large,  however,  peace  has  been  established,  and  the 
industry  is  very  brisk.  On  Monday,  when  the  men 
were  to  resume  work,  the  employers  found  it  im- 
possible to  reinstate  more  that  a  third  of  them.  That, 
it  seems,  was  only  because  the  yards  were  out  of  gear. 
Since  then,  day  by  day,  work  has  been  found  for  more 


and  more  men,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  there 
will  be  few,  if  any,  unemployed.  So  many  are  the 
contracts  in  arrear,  and  so  plentiful  the  new  orders, 
some  of  the  larger  firms  are  doubling  their  shifts,  and 
the  shops  are  busy  night  and  day. 

The  difficulty  as  regards  Crete  is  becoming  acute. 
According  to  the  latest  intelligence,  which  comes  from 
Constantinople  by  way  of  Frankfort,  France  and 
England  have  resolved  to  join  Russia  in  insisting  that 
Prince  George  of  Greece  shall  become  Governor.  The 
three  Powers,  it  is  said,  will  enforce  their  wish  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Sultan  and  without  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  any  other  Power.  The  probability  is 
that  the  Sultan  will  yield  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  certain. 
He  and  his  Ministers  and  the  Turkish  troops  are  alike 
elated  by  the  recent  success  in  arms,  and  the  Porte  is 
known  to  have  the  support  of  Germany.  In  the  proposal 
that  the  very  Prince  who  raided  Crete  should  now,  after 
his  well-merited  discomfiture,  be  set  in  governance  over 
the  province,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  insult  which  no 
self-respecting  nation  can  be  expected  to  endure  tamely. 

Lord  Salisbury  did  well  to  have  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire by  his  side  when  he  received  the  deputation  on 
London  Government.  The  Prime  Minister  has  too 
often  displayed  his  lack  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
municipal  affairs,  but  in  the  admirable  speech  which 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  addressed  to  the  deputation 
the  whole  question  of  the  transfer  of  powers  from  the 
London  County  Council  to  the  transfigured  vestries  was 
clearly  and  sensibly  discussed.  We  have  already  shewn 
that  any  such  transfer  can  only  affect  certain  minor  de- 
tails of  administration.  The  vestries  have  already  very 
large  powers,  and  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  the  Government  are  going  to  introduce  to  mag- 
nify the  vestries  into  municipalities  is  that  thereby  these 
powers  can  be  more  effectively  exercised.  As  for  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  contention  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  not  undertake  business  or  trading  enter- 
prises, it  will  be  quite  destroyed  by  this  Bill  of  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  himself  approves.  These  very  same 
vestries  which  are  to  become  municipalities  have  the 
power  to  undertake  and  are  undertaking  business  and 
trading  enterprises,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  that  which  is  wrong  for  the  County  Council  is  right 
for  them. 

Mr.  Stoddart's  cricket  team  is  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
It  has  lost  the  fourth  test  match  by  eight  wickets,  and 
thus  Australia  wins  the  rubber.  There  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that  our  disaster  would  have  been  not  so 
great  had  the  luck  of  the  game  been  more  nearly  equal. 
Winning  the  toss  on  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  occasions,  the  Australians  had  the  advantage  of 
batting  on  a  fresh  wicket.  That,  however,  is  only  a 
partial  explanation.  We  are  privately  informed  that 
in  the  fourth  match  the  only  men  fit  to  play  up  to  their 
form  were  Storer,  Briggs  and  McLaren.  All  the  other 
Englishmen  were  suffering  from  the  unfamiliar  climate. 
Besides,  there  were  demoralising  dissensions  in  the 
English  team.  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  it  was  thought, 
had  taken  upon  himself  too  much  authority  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Stoddart.  It  was  not  from  quinsy,  by 
the  way,  that  the  Prince  suffered.  Yet,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  Australians  are  entitled  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  better  men. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Sherard, 
the  well-known  English  journalist  in  Paris,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs:  "I  am  authorised  to  state 
most  emphatically  by  M.  Emile  Zola  that  hejiasj^ranted 
interviews  to  no  single  journalist  for  more  than  two 
months  —  with  the  exception  of  myself— that  conse- 
quently the  alleged  interviews  which  have  appeared 
in  varioiri  Fngliish  pnpQt-g  to  bolster  up  the  cause  which 
is  popular  ther^areJthe  inventions  of  their  writers,  and 
thar'notablyaTlmich-quoted  interview  in  the  '  Daily 
Chronicle*  was ji^ fake'  from  beginning  tojmd." 

The  diplomatic  corps  at  Constantinople  are  united  in 
chuckling  over  the  fall  from  grace  of  Izzet  Bey,  the 
power  behind  the  throne  at  Yildiz,  whose  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  Abdul  Hamid  has  so  often  nullified  all  their  exhor- 
tations and  threats.    Izzet  had  a  son  who  was  improving 
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his  mind  in  the  usual  Oriental  fashion  in  Paris,  and 
Izzet's  many  enemies  did  not  fail  to  drop  the  suggestion 
that  young  hopeful  was  really  deep  in  the  plots  by 
"Young  Turkey,"  whose  intrigues,  largely  imaginary, 
are  a  constant  terror  to  the  Sultan.  So  the  son  was 
summoned  home  to  Constantinople  to  explain  himself 
and  to  be  kept  under  observation.  A  short  course  of 
espionage  and  terrorism  destroyed  whatever  nerve  the 
youth  had  left,  and  in  a  fit  of  panic  he  fled  from 
Constantinople.  This  is  all  that  was  necessary  to  con- 
firm Abdul's  worst  suspicions,  and  Izzet  Bey  is  in  deep 
disgrace.  He  is  no  more  consulted  in  delicate  matters 
by  his  master  and  lives  in  hourly  fear  of  banishment  to 
some  of  those  remote  stations  in  Syria  or  Asia  Minor 
which  are  reserved  for  such  bad  cases. 

By  way  of  counteracting  the  gloomy  forecasts  of  the 
Navy  League  a  study  of  this  week's  debate  on  the 
French  Marine  Budget  is  to  be  recommended.  M.  Lock- 
roy,  in  order  to  prove,  perhaps,  that  patriotism  is  not 
confined  to  the  anti-Semites,  attacked  the  whole  naval 
administration  ("the  independent  and  autonomous 
Government  in  the  Rue  Royale  "  he  called  it)  in  a  two 
days'  oration  of  great  vehemence  and  force.  The  ships 
were  obsolete  and  unwieldy,  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  were 
absolutely  unserviceable,  Biserta  and  Ajaccio  were  of  no 
use  as  coaling  stations,  so  that  the  ships  of  the  Republic 
could  find  no  safe  supplies  between  Toulon  and  Saigon, 
while  England  with  her  highly  equipped  fleet  and  chain 
of  stations  was  supreme.  Admiral  Besnard's  reply  was 
weak,  but  nothing  came  of  the  debate,  for  it  seems  im- 
possible to  really  interest  the  modern  Frenchman  in  the 
navy.  The  truth  is  that  a  navy  is  a  frightfully  expensive 
luxury  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  proper  readiness.  Types 
change  so  rapidly  that  the  vessels  of  ten  years  ago  are 
decried  as  useless,  and,  as  Turkey  and  China  have 
found,  it  is  not  enough  to*  purchase  the  finest  ships  if 
they  are  not  constantly  kept  up  to  date. 

The  common  sense  viewof  pioneer  railway  construction 
in  the  Colonies  was  laid  before  the  Colonial  Institute  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  a  short  address  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Calthorp.  A  good  deal  of  recklessness  has  been  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  t  le  building  of  railway  lines  through 
practically  virgin  country  in  the  past,  and  Mr.  Calthorp 
pointed  out  how  vastly  important  it  is  to  ensure  a 
maximum  length  of  line  compatible  with  economy  of 
construction  and  efficiency  of  working.  These  should 
be  elementary  considerations.  Experience  however 
would  suggest  that  they  are  profound  truths  seldom 
understood  by  those  responsible  for  railway  construction. 
An  important  point  is  the  pioneer  railways  in  any  parti- 
cular land  should  be  of  one  gauge.  As  Lieutenant 
Leggett  shows,  when  the  railway  systems  of  Africa  are 
some  day  brought  into  touch  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Rhodesian  gauge  differs  from  that  of  Uganda,  and  both 
differ  again  from  the  Sierra  Leone  system.  Australian 
business  suffers  to-day  from  precisely  the  same  cause. 

The  report  by  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  on  the  progress  of 
the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  its  history  from  its  establishment  in  July 
1895  until  last  July.  The  most  important  contribution 
it  makes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country  is  the  census 
of  the  population.  The  extent  of  the  Protectorate  is 
estimated  at  280,000  square  miles  and  the  population  at 
2,500,000,  or  nine  to  the  square  mile.  The  total 
estimate  is  a  mere  guess,  as  it  includes  one  item  of 
1 , 1 50,000  for  the  territories  which  are  not  yet  under  direct 
administration,  and  which  are  practically  unexplored. 
Where  the  census  has  been  taken  with  any  accuracy, 
the  result  has  proved  that  the  former  estimates  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  revenue  returns  are 
also  a  little  disappointing.  The  receipts  for  the  nine 
months  which  formed  the  first  financial  year  were 
^22,000,  and  the  expenditure  ^77,000  ;  in  the  second 
financial  year  the  receipts  were  ^32,000  and  the  ex- 
penditure ^134,000  ;  and  so  the  deficit  increased  from 
^55,000  to  ^102,000.  Ivory  still  remains  the  most 
important  article  of  export,  but  the  value  has  decreased. 
The  only  export  that  shows  an  important  increase  is 
rubber,  of  which  even  now  the  total  annual  yield  is 
worth  less  than  200,000  rupees.  Luckily  intertribal 
warfare  is  being  steadily  suppressed. 


The  voluminous  report  of  the  French  Commercial 
Mission  to  China,  just  issued,  should  be  of  at  least  as 
much  service  to  the  British  trader  as  to  the  French. 
After  two  years  inquiry,  during  which  some  16,000 
kilometres  of  ground  have  been  covered  in  the  search  for 
new  markets,  the  mission  is  able  to  lay  before  the  French 
Chambers  of  Commerce  some  most  valuable  data  as  to 
the  openings  for  European  goods  in  South-west  China. 
The  great  needs  so  far  as  France  in  Indo-China  is  con- 
cerned, seem  to  be  irrigation  and  facilities  of  locomotion. 
If  the  element  of  humour  were  permitted  to  enter  into 
commercial  questions,  it  would  be  regarded  as  not  a  little 
amusing  to  find  that  Frenchmen  complain  of  just  those 
things  with  regard  to  British  enterprise,  which  Britons 
complain  of  with  regard  to  Germany  and  others.  Thus, 
the  mission  finds  that  French  merchants  receive  much  less 
assistance  from  French  Consuls  than  the  British  receive 
from  British  Consuls.  That  is  merely  an  echo  of  the 
British  complaint  regarding  Germany.  Again,  just  as  it 
is  complained  that  the  British  trader  in  the  East  is  very 
often  an  agent  for  Germany,  so  the  French  Mission 
declares  that  Frenchmen  in  Indo-China  are  agents  for 
British  goods.  A  country  which  last  year  imported 
192  million  francs  worth  of  cotton-stuffs,  as  the  report 
says,  "  must  be  well  worth  an  effort."  But  there  is  for 
the  European  manufacturer  an  ominous  note.  The  trend 
of  events,  we  are  told,  will  "in  the  near  future  bring 
the  manufactory  nearer  the  door  of  the  consumer."  In 
other  words,  Japan  and  India,  as  manufacturers,  should 
enjoy  insuperable  advantages  over  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  generally,  in  certain  Eastern  markets. 

The  "Quarterly  Review"  would  do  well  to  find 
somebody  to  write  its  Colonial  articles  who  is  not  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  almanacs  and  annuals  for  his  data. 
A  contribution  on  "Colonial  Champions  in  the  Mother 
Country,"  printed  in  the  new  number,  is  about  the 
most  ill-informed  effort  we  have  met  with  for  some  time. 
The  author  says  that  "in  sugar  we  have  few  suc- 
cessful rivals ;  in  coals,  iron  and  copper  we  hold 
our  own  with  all  mankind."  With  the  exception  of 
coal,  which — unfortunately — we  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  author  also  adheres  to 
the  belief  that  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  North  America 
for  Henry  VII.,  and  he  tells  us  that  Willoughby  and 
others  were  "pioneers"  of  the  north-east  passage  to 
India,  just  as  Frobisher  and  Davis  were  of  the  north- 
west. Apparently,  he  thinks  a  north-west  and  a  north- 
east passage  to  India  have  at  some  time  been  in  vogue. 
He  says  the  Dutch  as  traders  gave  nothing  like  the 
offence  to  native  races  which  the  Portuguese  gave.  But 
surely  the  honours  were  divided  between  them.  There 
are  many  other  mistakes  in  the  article. 

The  Rev.  Pelham  Burn,  rector  of  St.  Peter,  Mancroft, 
Norwich,  applied  on  Wednesday  to  the  Consistory 
Court  for  a  faculty  empowering  him  to  lower  the  floor 
of  the  choir.  The  choir,  it  so  happens,  is  the  burial- 
place  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the. author  of  "  Religio 
Medici,"  and  on  that  account  has  long  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  Norfolk.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  this,  the  rector  raised  laughter  in  the  court 
by  replying,  "Yes;  he  is  buried  there.  We  shall 
probably  see  him  again."  Mr.  Burn  may  mean  well, 
but  the  tone  of  such  a  reply  hardly  satisfies  us  that  he 
realises  the  importance  of  the  trust  he  holds  in  respect 
of  the  grave.  There  is  a  flippancy  about  it  that  wakes 
suspicion.  The  application  has  been  adjourned  for  a 
week — a  fortunate  circumstance,  since  it  gives  us  the 
chance  of  impressing  upon  the  Chancellor  the  need  of 
assuring  himself,  if  he  should  issue  the  faculty,  that  it 
will  be  acted  upon  with  a  proper  regard  for  a  grave  of 
notable  public  interest. 

Mr.  Leader's  election  to  full  academicianship  is  the 
sort  of  concession  to  popular  opinion  that  makes  the 
Academy  ridiculous.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  is  a  vigorous 
draughtsman,  and  in  an  illustrators'  academy  would 
deserve  a  good  place.  Mr.  Napier  Hemy,  the  new 
Associate,  has  a  fine  eye  for  certain  sea  effects,  without 
a  very  strong  sense  for  the  design  of  a  picture.  He 
comes  nearest,  of  the  younger  generation,  to  Mr.  Hook, 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  painter  not  only  of  the  sea,  but  of 
the  salt  sea. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT,  AND  INDIA. 

A  S  the  day  draws  near  for  the  opening  of  the  coming 
■l\  Parliamentary  session,  it  becomes  very  evident 
that  there  will  be  a  fairly  hot  debate  over  the  Indian 
frontier  question.  Meanwhile,  during  the  last  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  something  has  been  said  by  speakers 
of  either  party  to  reduce  the  question  at  issue  to  its 
necessary  limits.  Concessions  have  been  offered,  posi- 
tions hitherto  defended  with  obstinacy  have  been  aban- 
doned, the  differences  on  some  points  hav  e  been  so  pared 
away  as,  to  some  eyes,  to  appear  almost  undistinguish- 
ablel  It  is  now  allowed,  for  example,  by  speakers  such 
as  Mr.  Curzon,  and  by  party  organs  like  the  "Standard," 
that  the  recent  outbreak  was  caused  not  by  fanatical  out- 
bursts, but  by  our  own  encroachments  upon  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  border.  The  mad  Mullah,  the  fanatic 
Amir,  the  irrepressible  barbarian  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  puppets  have  been  summarily  swept  off  the  Govern- 
ment board.  Every  one  who  is  in  any  way  responsible 
for  what  he  says  or  writes  now  admits  that  it  is  the 
Government  of  India,  and  not  the  tribes,  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  uproar.  Civilisation,  as  Sir  George 
White  would  say,  has  been  encroaching  on  barbarism. 
The  problem,  therefore,  before  Parliament  is  not  how 
to  repress  the  tribes  on  our  frontier,  but  how  to  repress 
ourselves  on  the  tribal  frontier.  It  is  admittedly  no 
longer  a  question  of  restraining  the  barbarian  from 
inroads  on  our  territory.  That  was  merely  a  clumsy 
military  mask.  The  question  is,  how  in  future  are  we 
to  check  our  own  appetite  for  invading  and  over- 
running the  barbarian. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  we  have  Lord  Kimberley's 
frank  admission  that,  up  to  the  Chitral  incident,  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  either  party.  That  is 
perfectly  true,  and  there  can  be  no  going  behind  it  in 
any  future  debate.  So  long  as  either  side  saw  its  way 
to  a  little  business  in  unopposed  encroachment  there 
has  been  no  more  difference  between  Radical  and  Con- 
servative than  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
The  sole  point  of  distinction  has  been  that  when  oppo- 
sition arose  the  one  side  has  welcomed  it  as  a  pretext  for 
further  aggression  ;  the  other  has  used  it  as  a  text  and 
a  pretext  for  withdrawal  for  a  time  within  less  ambitious 
limits.  The  only  question  now  to  be  decided  is  as  to 
what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  irreducible  limit.  It  is  a 
difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  The  line  of  the 
Indus,  for  example,  is  dead  as  a  ducat.  Quetta  is 
British  territory,  in  sceculo  scBCulorum.  Kashmir  is  our 
washpot.  Over  the  Zhob  valley  have  we  cast  our  shoe. 
\\  hat  has  now  to  be  ascertained  is  whether  we  mean  to 
fix  our  frontier  on  principles  of  policy  or  of  strategy. 
Are  we  to  be  guided  in  future  by  Kriegspiel  or  by 
statecraft?  Is  India  to  be  a  civil  or  a  military  ad- 
ministration ?  Is  it  the  sword  or  the  toga  which  is  to 
represent  Queen  and  Parliament  in  India? 

In  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  Government  the 
main  point  will  be  to  fix  Ministers  to  some  definite 
declaration.  Nothing  can  be  more  elusive  than  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
subject-matter  in  dispute.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  for 
example,  affects  to  believe  that  there  is  really  no  bone 
of  contention  to  be  wrangled  over.  There  are  only  a 
few  points  of  detail,  which  can  be  easily  settled  in  con- 
ference. All  we  require,  says  Mr.  Balfour,  is  to  be 
assured  that  we  have  the  positions  needful  to  enable  us 
to  assure  the  independence  of  Afghanistan.  Every  one, 
he  argues,  whatever  party  he  belongs  to,  must  rallv  to 
meet  that  necessity.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Well,  though 
this  may  be  all  true  enough— we  must  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  the  positions  which  Mr.  Balfour  covets 
are  not  in  the  heavens  above,  but  on  the  earth  beneath, 
and  that  they  either  are,  or  till  very  recently  were, 
wholly  in  other  men's  possession.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  have  established  ourselves  in  Chitral.  In 
pursuit  of  these  positions  we  are  invited  by  Lord 
George  Hamilton  to  agree  to  the  making  of  further 
roads  in  tribal  country  and  to  the  maintenance  of  fresh 
military  posts. 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  now  what  passes  or 
positions  are  really  needful  for  the  prompt  entry  of 
British  troops  into  Kabul,  but  will  content  ourselves 
herewith  warning  the  Opposition  members  not  to  lend  too 
credulous  an  ear  to  Mr.  Balfour's  seemingly  moderate 


requirements.  What  the  Government  are  obviously 
aiming  at  is  to  obtain  absolution  for  all  that  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  to  be  left  unfettered  and 
unrestricted,  except  in  most  general  and  elastic- 
terms,  in  whatever  they  may  desire  in  the  future.  The 
"defence  of  Afghanistan"  is  an  admirably  conceived 
formula  to  that  end  ;  it  is  the  latest  device  on  the 
military  banner  of  the  New  Light,  and  a  very  creditable 
and  ingenious  device  it  is.  The  first  point  in  debate 
should  be  to  fix  Ministers  to  some  definite  declaration 
of  policy  ;  the  next,  to  restrict  them,  if  need  be,  to  their 
own  admission,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  military 
schemes  which  have  led  to  the  recent  disturbances  were 
directed,  not  to  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan,  but  to  obtaining  control  of  the  passes 
which  lead  from  Afghanistan  into  India,  with  a  view  to 
the  seizure  of  Kandahar,  Kabul  and  other  well-known 
points,  by  a  British  force  operating  against  Russia.  The 
question  will  be  thus  narrowed  to  the  simple  and  true 
issues — whether,  as  a  scheme  of  strategy,  this  is 
desirable  ;  whether,  should  it  from  a  military  point 
of  view  be  desirable,  it  should  not  be  at  least 
postponed  from  regard  to  the  immense  addition  to 
charges  in  men  and  in  money  which  it  will  entail  on 
British  and  on  Indian  resources.  There  may  be,  very 
probably  there  are,  subsidiary  points  for  determination. 
But  the  real  matter  for  debate  is  where  we  have  placed  it. 
If  the  Opposition  is  well  advised  it  will  not  allow  itself  to 
be  diverted  by  ingenious  pretences  into  the  discussion 
of  immaterial  points  ;  nor  will  it  be  satisfied  with  such 
vague  and  general  assurances  of  sweet  reasonableness 
and  of  moderation  as  are  never  wanting  among  advo- 
cates of  the  forward  policy,  nor  again  with  the  cloak  under 
which  they  habitually  prosecute  their  ambitious  and 
mischievous  designs.  Let  us  know  clearly  where  we 
are,  and  let  us  see  frankly  where  we  are  going.  We  shall 
then  be  in  a  position  to  declare  whether  we  will  follow 
the  Government  or  oppose  it.  But  let  us  have  no 
hocus-pocus  of  indefinite  terms,  such  as  spheres  of 
influence,  to  lure  us  into  quagmire.  Let  us  have  no 
insincere  and  misleading  plea,  like  that  of  our  engage- 
ments with  Amir  Abdurrahman.  These  are  mere  party 
catchwords,  and  we  are  now  at  too  serious  an  issue  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  misused  or  misled  by  them.  They 
must  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  mad  Mullah  and 
the  other  stage  properties  now  laid  aside.  If  the  debate 
is  to  be  of  public,  as  distinguished  from  Parliamentary, 
use,  the  issues  must  be  rightly  fixed,  and  arguments 
must  be  confined  strictly  to  the  issues. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  JAPAN. 

BY  OUR   SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  latest  papers  published  in  Japan  show  that  the 
country  is  passing  through  a  serious  financial 
crisis,  affecting  not  only  its  national  expenditure,  but  its 
commercial  and  industrial  development.  Owing  to  the 
extravagant  schemes  of  armament  expansion  entered 
upon  since  the  Japan-China  War,  her  income,  notwith- 
standing the  assistance  of  the  indemnity,  altogether 
exceeds  her  expenditure  ;  and  proposals  for  increase  of 
taxation  are  strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  depression  affecting  both  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  classes — the  former  by  reason  of  a  series  of 
deficient  harvests,  and  the  latter  because  of  the  over- 
speculation  which  ensued  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  general  cry  now  is  for  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital — an  interesting  fact  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Japanese  have  for  long  maintained ,  an  agitation 
against  the  very  existence  of  the  foreign  merchant  at 
the  Treaty  Ports,  notwithstanding  what  he  has  done  to 
develop  Japanese  trade  by  placing  Japan's  productions 
on  the  world's  markets.  As  showing  the  spirit  in  which 
Japan  has  hitherto  regarded  the  foreigner,  it  may  be 
stated  that  at  the  present  time  the  securities  of  Japanese 
joint-stock  companies  can  only  be  held  by  Japanese 
subjects,  and  even  after  the  new  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 
comes  into  operation — in  July  1899 — British  subjects 
will  still  be  unable  to  hold  landed  property,  though  the 
treaty  purports  to  be  based  on  terms  of  equity  and 
reciprocity.  But  the  Japanese  want  money,  and  this 
want  seems  likely  to  prove  a  very  liberalising  in- 
fluence. There  is  no  proposal  as  yet  to  extend  land- 
owning rights  to  foreigners — without  which,  it  may  be 
remarked  infer  alia,  the  provision  as  to  the  right  to 
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manufacture  must  prove  wholly  illusory — but  there  is 
an  agitation  in  favour  of  foreigners  to  hold  Japanese 
securities.  It  is  argued  by  the  advocates  of  this  pro- 
posal that  while  foreigners  can  be  admitted  as  share- 
holders in  Japanese  companies,  and  the  inflow  of  foreign 
capital  thus  encouraged,  they  can  at  the  same  time  be 
deprived  of  any  right  to  hold  office  as  directors  or  to  a 
vote  in  the  appointment  of  directors.  Foreigners,  in 
fact,  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the 
joint-stock  fund,  but  to  be  deprived  of  all  voice  in  the 
employment  of  that  fund.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  likely  to  get  money  on  such  terms 
as  these. 

But  the  Government  is  also  likely  to  be  in  the 
European  money  markets  before  long,  partly  to  relieve 
itself  of  its  own  financial  embarrassments,  and  partly  to 
assist  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes.  There 
are  suggestions  of  an  industrial  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  and  of  an  ordinary  loan  to  be  used  in  still 
further  extending  the  country's  armaments.  It  there- 
fore becomes  interesting  to  inquire  what  are  the  actual 
resources  of  Japan,  and  what  proportion  taxation  bears 
to  the  country's  income  from  all  sources,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  Japan  is  in  a  sufficiently  sound  posi- 
tion financially  to  raise  a  loan  on  favourable  terms.  The 
latest  figures  available  are  those  given  in  the  "  Resume' 
Statistique  de  l'Empire  du  Japon  "  for  1897 — an  official 
publication  in  which  complete  statistics  are  given  up  to 
the  year  1894.  The  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  figures  of  three  years  back  does  not  greatly  matter 
in  such  an  inquiry,  as  it  is  found  on  examination  that 
while  manufacturing  industry  is  developing  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate,  those  productions  of  the  country  which,  as 
it  were,  constitute  its  capital,  vary  but  little  from  year 
to  year.  Thus  the  total  production  of  rice  in  1890 
amounted  to  43,037,809  kokn  (a  koku  is  equal  to  a  little 
less  than  five  bushels),  in  1892  to  41,378,956  koku,  in 
1894  to  41,865,896  koku,  and  in  1896  to  39,920,882  koku. 
Taking  1894,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  41,865,896  koku 
which  formed  the  total  production  of  rice  in  the  country 
realised  an  average  price  at  the  markets  of  yen  8.24,  or 
seventeen  shillings  per  koku,  which  would  bring  its 
total  value  to  344,974,983  yen,  or,  in  round  numbers  in 
sterling,  to  ^35, 000,000.  The  yen,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  in  1894  worth  more  than  a  fraction  over  two 
shillings,  at  which  it  now  stands,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  inquiry  this  is  not  of  much  importance,  as 
it  is  the  relation  of  Japan's  resources  to  her  expenditure 
which  we  are  engaged  in  setting  forth.  Rice  is  the 
most  important  of  Japan's  agricultural  products,  and  as 
the  values  of  all  the  produce  given  are  calculated  at  the 
price  realised  in  the  larger  markets,  it  is  possible  to 
eliminate  the  factor  of  transport  from  a  calculation  of 
Japanese  income.  The  barley  crop  realised  some 
^7,000,000,  rye  ^35,000,000,  and  wheat  ^22,000,000. 
Add  to  these  the  value  of  the  smaller  crops,  such  as 
beans,  millet,  potatoes,  rapeseed,  hemp,  tobacco  and 
so  forth,  and  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  500,000,000 
yen,  or  say  ^53,000,000  as  the  cash  value  of  all 
agricultural  crops.  The  production  of  silk  of  all 
descriptions  in  the  same  year  reached  a  value  of 
74,000,000  yen  ;  tea,  53,000,000  yen  ;  vegetable  wax, 
2,000,000  yen  ;  and  marine  produce,  20,000,000  yen. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  item. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  calculating  the  value  of  all 
the  productions  which  properly  enter  into  such  a  com- 
putation, and  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  possible 
errors  and  omissions,  the  remarkable  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  total  income  of  the  Japanese 
people  does  not  exceed  750,000,000  yen,  or  about 
^"80,000,000  sterling.  This  income  appears  to  have 
expanded  but  little  during  the  last  three  years, 
while  the  expenditure  of  the  country  has  more  than 
trebled.  The  Budget  for  1894-5  was  78,128,643 
yen  ;  in    1895-6  it   advanced  to  85,241,433  yen  ;  in 

1896-  7    it    increased    to    193,425,717   yen  ;  and  in 

1897-  8  it  reached  the  enormous  total  for  such  a 
country  of  240,504,925  yen,  while  the  estimated  deficit 
already  exceeds  10,000,000  yen.  Thus  while  in  1894-5 
the  administrative  or  governmental  expenditure  of  the 
country  was  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  from 
all  sources,  for  the  financial  year  of  1897-8  it  was 
about  33  per  cent.  It  may  of  course  be  argued  that 
the  current  financial  year  is  an  exceptional  one,  and 


that  when  Japan's  armament  expansion  is  completed, 
the  national  Budget  will  show  some  reduction.  Yet 
an  armament  extension  scheme  which,  as  in  this  case, 
is  to  be  spread  over  ten  years,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  having  become  a  settled  part  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  besides  the 
initial  cost  of  the  new  war-ships  building,  the  expense  of 
keeping  them  will  be  enormous.  Then  the  new  forts 
must  have  guns,  the  new  naval  ports  will  be  a  source  of 
expense,  and  the  new  army  divisions  must  be  fed  and 
clothed. 

However,  when  the  expansion  of  the  army  and  navy 
is  completed,  there  may  possibly  be  some  contraction  of 
the  national  expenditure.  Let  us  suppose — what  is 
somewhat  improbable — that  it  is  reduced  to  150,000,000 
yen  ;  even  in  this  case  it  would  still  mean  that  the 
taxation  necessary  to  be  raised  would  form  a  charge 
of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  country's  annual  income 
from  all  sources.  When  it  is  considered  that  we  are 
dealing  with  Imperial  taxation  only,  and  taking  no 
account  of  the  local  taxes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outlook  for  Japan  is  by  no  means  a  roseate  one.  The 
taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  o£  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  amounts  to  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  national 
•income.  Even  France,  which,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Italy,  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  heavily  taxed 
country  in  Europe,  only  pays  15  per  cent,  out  of  her 
income  from  products  for  the  purposes  of  the  national 
expenditure  ;  while  if  we  deduct  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  from  the  Japanese  Budget  for  the 
current  financial  year,  and  reduce  it  to  112,000,000  yen, 
the  amount  that  must  be  raised  by  taxation  is  still 
16  per  cent,  of  the  country's  total  income.  It  may  also 
be  pointed  out  that  the  percentage  of  her  total  revenue 
which  Japan  is  now  devoting  to  military  and  naval 
purposes  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  spends  on  her  army  and  navy  17  per 
cent,  of  her  total  revenue  from  taxation,,  Russia  spends 
21  per  cent.,  France  27  per  cent.,  Great  Britain  39  per 
cent.,  Germany  43  per  cent.,  while  Japan  is  spending 
55  per  cent.  These  facts  and  figures  are  well  worthy 
of  attention  should  Japan,  as  seems  probable,  appear  in 
the  European  money  markets  with  the  object  of  raising 
a  loan.  Her  personal  credit  stands  deservedly  high, 
but  what  investors  have  to  examine  is  not  so  much 
personal  credit  as  the  actual  resources  behind  the  credit. 
What  Japan  must  do  to  improve  her  position  is  to  adopt 
a  less  illiberal  attitude  towards  foreign  capital.  Let  her, 
for  example,  permit  land  to  be  held  by  foreigners  both 
as  security  and  with  the  object  of  developing  her  manu- 
factures, and  her  financial  position  will  soon  display  a 
marked  improvement.  At  present  investment  in  her 
securities  appears  somewhat  hazardous. 

RIFLES  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

NO  right-minded  citizen  need  regret  the  rebuff  experi- 
enced by  the  "  Globe  Venture  Syndicate  "  on  the 
occasion  of  its  ill-advised  attempt  to  supply  arms  and 
ammunition  to  a  disaffected  district  belonging  to  a 
friendly  power.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  in- 
clination for  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  whole  sordid 
tissue  of  lies  framed  for  the  hoodwinking  of  the  British 
shareholder.  We  care  not  to  examine  the  Syndicate's 
transparent  pretence  of  Christianising  the  people  of  Sus 
(with  a  trifling  perquisite  of  cent,  per  cent,  on  rifles)  ; 
we  may  surely  leave  the  humour  of  this  to  Mr.  Charles 
Sassoon,  one  of  the  directors.  Nor  can  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  remarkable  confessions  of  positively 
imbecile  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
and  General  Sir  Luther  Vaughan  ;  for  these,  if  any- 
thing, more  strongly  confirm  our  unalterable  opinion 
of  the  education  and  efficiency  of  more  than  a  few 
of  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries  and  soldiers.  The 
diplomatist  expressed  himself  to  an  interviewer  as 
under  the  impression  that  the  Sultan  had  no  troops 
in  that  district.  This  might  only  appear  in  keeping 
with  the  ignorance  of  the  directors  on  all  points 
affecting  the  issue ;  but  it  now  transpires  that  inti- 
mate and  sympathetic  friends  of  the  Syndicate  were 
warned  during  Christmas  week,  while  the  ' '  Tourmaline" 
was  yet  within  telegraphic  reach  of  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  that,  should  the  vessel  persist  in  the  proposed 
landing  of  contraband  goods,  she  would  be  met  by  the 
Sultan's  troops  and  transport  ready  to  accord  her  a 
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warm  reception.  The  sequel  shows  that  the  Syndi- 
cate's vessel  has  retreated  to  the  Canary  Islands  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  her  insignificant  proportions  that  she 
owes  the  toleration  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  mistaking 
her  for  the  pleasure-yacht  of  a  roving  Englishman, 
have  permitted  her  to  use  their  islands  as  thje  basis  of  an 
illicit  traffic  in  firearms  that  might  have  been  turned 
against  herself  on  her  adjoining  coast  of  Rio  d'Oro. 

So  much  for  Sir  Edward  Thornton's  ingenuous  ignor- 
ance of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  soldier  does 
not  figure  much  better  than  the  diplomatist.  General 
Sir  Luther  Vaughan,  also  a  director,  declares,  pre- 
sumably on  his  word  as  an  English  gentleman,  that 
the  "Tourmaline"  was  not  attempting  to  land  arms, 
and  that  their  trading  with  the  natives  had  been  in 
**  Manchester  goods  and  tea."  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary, as  we  are  left  to  infer  either  that  4000  rifles  and 
nearly  half-a-million  of  cartridges  are,  in  the  estimation 
of  a  British  officer,  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  self- 
defence  of  fifteen  men,  or  that  they  are  included  in  his 
privately  compiled  catalogue  of  "Manchester  goods." 
We  had'  thought,  seeing  the  manager's  magnificent  and 
righteous  condemnation  of  the  youthful  Sultan  as  a 
*'raw  voluptuary" — a  courteous  sobriquet  that  we  are 
assured  on  unquestionable  testimony  is  a  disagreeable 
fib — that  Mr.  Malcolm  must  hail  from  the  north  o' 
Tweed  ;  but  we  are  relieved  to  find  that  there  is  no 
Scotch  monopoly  in  raids  that  fail. 

We  protest  against  this  hazarding  of  imperial  prestige 
in  foreign  waters  for  the  benefit  of  a  band  of  needy 
adventurers :  our  hands  are  all  too  full  in  the  East. 
We  protest  against  this  vulgar  introduction  of  the 
proselytising  "gag"  to  befog  the  shareholders,  and  to 
enlist  suburban  sympathy.  We  hold  that  the  interests 
of  honest  imperial  expansion  cannot  be  worse  served 
than  by  these  bogus  enterprises  of  unpicturesque  free- 
booters for  the  disposal  of  German  rifles  and  Austrian 
cartridges.  Major  Spilsbury  admits  to  having  been 
warned  off  more  than  once  by  both  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Moorish  Government.  Nor  do  his  friends  deny 
that  he  was  accorded  "  true  Oriental  courtesy  "  by  the 
Sultan,  from  whom,  while  secretly  denying  his  juris- 
diction over  the  Sus  country,  he  was  in  vain  soliciting 
permission  to  trade  there.  The  sequel  shows  that  he 
rewarded  this  courtesy  by  a  wanton  descent  on  the 
Sultan's  territory — a  buccaneering  expedition  that  was 
justly  frustrated  by  the  Sultan's  troops.  We  regret 
the  raid,  not  the  failure.  Nay,  we  should  be  unable  to 
repress  our  satisfaction  were  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to 
bring  and  win  a  claim  for  damages  against  the 
Syndicate  for  this  most  flagrant  breach  of  international 
faith.  Both  he  and  his  forbears  have  had  experiences 
innumerable  of  such  claims  made  and  enforced  on  the 
Treasury,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  were  a  British  jury  to 
miss  the  opportunity  of  inducing  these  commercial  mis- 
sionaries to  set  his  Shereefian  Majesty  a  holy  example 
of  Christian  resignation,  even  with  the  dignity  and 
savings  of  ex-diplomatists  and  officers  at  stake. 

BRISTOL  FASHION. 

.  I. 

T^ROM  Mogador  to  Mossamedes  runs  a  line  of  coast 
which  from  the  time  of  Hanno  to  the  present  day 
has  been  the  wonder  and  the  despair  of  men.  There 
barbarism  has  had  its  last  entrenchments  ;  even  to-day 
some  of  them  still  remain  unstormed. 

Cannibalism,  missionaries,  "  feitico,"  "  gri-gri,"  the 
gorilla,  gold  dust  and  ivory,  the  negro  race,  great 
swamps,  primeval  forests,  stretches  of  barren  sand, 
leagues  of  red  earth  as  at  King  Tom,  bar  har- 
bours, "factories,"  beads,  amulets,  the  slave  trade, 
Liberia  ;  the  curious  names  of  places,  as  Bojador,  Bis- 
sagos,  Portendik,  with  Jella  Coffee,  Fernando  Po  and 
Annobon,  St.  Paul's,  Loanda,  Half-Jack,  and  Ambrizette, 
form  a  strange  hell-broth  of  geography,  ethnology, 
fauna  and  flora,  superstition  and  religion  up  to  date, 
remnant  of  the  pre-wages  era,  republic  of  the  type  of 
Gerolstein,  an  animistic  fugue  of  barbarous  music,  in 
which  "  Marimba,"  war-whistle,  and  tom-tom  all  bear 
their  part. 

First,  Mogador.  called  Sueira  (the  picture)  by  the 
Moors,  almost  an  island,  dazzlingly  white,  confined  to 
Africa  but  by  a  rope  of  sand,  kissed  by  the  North-east 
Trade,  and  looking  ever  out  on  Lanzarote,  towards 
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which  it  seems  to  sail.  Then  Agadir,  once  Santa  Cruz, 
and  held  by  Spain,  and  now  deserted  but  by  some 
families  of  Jews  and  a  few  wandering  Arabs,  and  then 
the  country  of  the  Troglodytes,  whose  caves  remain, 
but  from  whose  hills  the  warlike  dwarfs  described  by 
Hanno  have  long  disappeared  ;  next  the  Wad  Nun,  the 
Draa  where  Arabs,  mounted  on  their  "wind-drinkers," 
chase  ostriches  and  speak  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish  ; 
then  Cape  Juby,  and  from  thence  to  Bojador,  the  Cape 
known  as  the  world's  end  till  Gilianez,  with  Zarco  and 
Tristan  Vaz,  passed  to  the  Bay  of  Garnets,  and  claimed 
the  land  for  Portugal. 

Edrisi,  Ibn  Batuta,  with  Leo  Africanus  and  Ibn-el- 
Wardi,  and  before  them  Herodotus,  Polybius,  Procopius, 
and  historians  Roman,  Arab,  and  Greek,  have  left 
accounts  of  some  sort  or  another  down  to  the  Senegal  ; 
bu  that  they  knew  the  land  south  of  Cape  Palmas  is  not 
made  out.  They  tell  us  of  vast  deserts,  burning  sands 
between  Cape  Barbas  and  the  Senegal  ;  all  this  we 
know,  and  little  more  to-day,  for,  from  the  sea,  the  eye 
surveys  the  sand  unbroken  but  by  a  palm  tree  here  and 
there,  an  Arab  Duar,  and  now  and  then  a  rider  on  a 
camel,  or  a  troop  of  ostriches. 

Now  by  degrees  the  country  changes,  and  great 
woods  appear  joining  the  mangrove  swamps  which 
fringe  the  coast  and  run  from  Bathurst,  Sierra  Leone, 
past  the  Grand  Sesters,  Piccaninny  Sess,  Cape  Palmas, 
Accra,  Acasa,  through  the  Gold  Coast,  where  a  white 
vapour  hangs  over  everything  and  obscures  the  sun  as 
it  were  covered  with  fine  gauze.  Passing  Fernando  Po, 
which  rises  from  the  sea,  an  offshoot  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cameroons,  past  Annobon,  the  Congo,  St. 
Paul's,  Loanda,  and  Benguela,  the  dense  bush  continues 
till  by  degrees  the  vegetation  grows  more  sparse,  and 
below  Mossamedes,  after  having  passed  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  from  Mogador,  again  the  land  gets 
sandy,  arid,  and  sub-tropical. 

During  the  sixties,  along  the  coast  laden  with  rum 
and  gin,  with  gas-pipe  muskets  long  as  a  spear  and 
painted  red,  brass  dishes,  musical  boxes,  trade  powder, 
cheap  German  clocks  and  French  indecent  prints  (as 
presents  for  the  chiefs),  beads,  bells,  and  looking- 
glasses,  well  "sized"  cottons,  and  all  the  other  glories 
of  our  time  and  state  with  which  we  push  the  Gospel 
truths,  extend  our  trade  and  bring  the  "  balance  "  of 
the  world  under  the  shadow  of  our  glorious  flag,  ran 
barques,  all  owned  in  Bristol,  usually  about  five  hundred 
tons,  all  painted  chequer-sided,  sailing  short-handed  out 
of  Bristol,  and  at  Cape  Palmas  shipping  a  gang  of 
Krooboys  for  the  cruise. 

Between  Cape  Mesurado  and  Cape  Palmas  the  Kroo- 
boys have  their  towns,  the  Little  Kru,  the  Settra  Kru, 
King  Will's  Town,  and  the  rest.  A  race  apart,  the 
Lascars  of  the  coast,  the  Krooboy  for  the  last  200  years 
has  been  in  intercourse  with  men  from  Europe,  and 
still  remains  a  worshipper  of  gods  which,  in  the  lati- 
tudes of  Aberdeen,  of  Sunderland,  the  Hartlepools,  and 
other  regions  where  the  true  faith  reigns,  are  not  ac- 
cepted. A  healthy  pagan,  tall,  active,  with  muscles 
like  a  Hercules,  head  like  a  comic  masque,  speaking  a 
sort  of  "petit  negre,"  or  "  Blackman  English,"  a 
jargon,  call  it  what  you  like,  the  groundwork  of  it  oaths ; 
his  face  tattooed  on  either  temple  with  a  triangle,  from 
which  a  line  of  blue,  which  starts  below  his  hair,  runs 
down  his  nose,  giving  him  when  he  laughs  a  look  of 
having  two  distinct  faces.  The  Krooboy  ships  for  a 
cruise,  and  then,  on  his  return  to  the  five  towns,  reverts 
to  paganism,  a  merry  misbeliever,  over  whose  life  no 
shadow  of  the  Galilean  tragedy  has  passed,  and  who, 
therefore,  ships  aboard  an  English  ship  in  the  firm  expec- 
tation of  returning  home  after  a  two  years'  cruise  to  invest 
his  wages  in  the  purchase  of  more  wives,  two  hundred 
years  of  missionary  labour  having  as  yet  proved  in- 
effectual to  eradicate  the  natural  polygamistic  tendencies 
which  Providerice  (who  one  supposes  acted  after  due 
consideration)  seems  to  have  planted  in  the  fibre  of  all 
mankind  except,  of  course,  ourselves.  Strong,  tall,  a 
coward,  animistic  to  the  core,  and  called  indifferently 
"Jack  Beef,"  "Sam  Coffee,"  or  "Small  Fish,"  the 
Krooboy  is  a  man  apart,  and  for  the  test  of  moral 
worth  our  Christian  navigators  put  a  bale  weighing 
two  hundredweight  upon  his  head,  and  if  hfc  carries  it 
safe  through  the  surf,  he  is  engaged. 

Of  all  the  barques  none  was  considered  smarter  than 
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the  "Wilberfo  rce,"  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Fletcher,  com- 
manded by  one  Captain  Bilson  (Honest  Tom  Bilson),  a 
man  who  knew  the  coast  by  day  and  night,  each 
harbour,  inlet,  mangrove  swamp,  and  knot  of  palms, 
as  the  Lone  Palm,  Three  Palms,  the  "  Carpenter,"  and 
the  rest  from  Sherboro  Island  to  Kabenda  Point. 

"  Honest  Tom  Bilson  "  all  the  traders  called  him  with 
a  laugh,  and  by  the  various  chiefs  he  was  best  known  as 
"  Blistol  Fassen  "  from  his  constant  using  of  the  phrase. 
"  Ship-shape  and  Bristol  Fashion  "  was  his  word,  and 
after  pouring  out  a  stream  of  blasphemy  at  some  un- 
lucky Krooboy  stowing  a  sail,  he  used  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  heaven  and  exclaim,  "Oh,  Lord,  Thou  knows  my 
'eart,  but  these  'ere  Krooboys  make  me  peril  my  im- 
mortal soul  ten  times  a  day  !"  for  Bilson  was  a  member 
of  a  congregation  in  the  rare  intervals  he  passed  at 
home,  and  even  when  at  sea,  on  Sundays,  read  his 
chapter  to  his  crew,  not  greatly  understanding  what  he 
read,  but  reading,  as  he  heaved  the  lead,  took  in  top- 
gallant sails  at  night,  or  purged  his  crew  on  entering 
low  latitudes,  from  sheer  routine.  Of  course  he  had  a 
wife  at  home  legally  married,  or,  as  he  said,  "  wed- 
locked "  to  him  in  a  chapel ;  but  matrimony,  I  take  it 
does  not  bind  much  below  the  "  roaring  forties,"  so  in 
his  cruises  up  and  down  the  coast,  when  he  had  shipped 
his  Krooboys,  having  no  gift  of  tongues,  he  also  shipped 
a  negro  girl  to  act  as  an  interpreter  and  keep  things 
"ship-shape"  in  his  cabin,  sew  on  his  buttons,  play  on 
the  "marimba,"  and  act  as  intermediary  in  his  dealings 
with  the  chiefs.  This  was  the  "fassen"  of  the  coast, 
and  in  Accra  a  sort  of  seminary  existed  to  train,  in- 
struct in  English,  and  turn  out  young  negro  girls  for 
"the  profession,"  which  was  held  an  honourable  and 
lucrative  estate.  These  damsels,  known  as  "con- 
sorts," used  to  affect  great  state  and  dignity,  wearing 
their  clothes  so  stiffly  starched  with  arrowroot  that, 
had  you  cut  their  legs  off,  still  their  skirts  would 
have  maintained  their  balance  by  sheer  force  of 
starch. 

Aboard  these  trading  barques  the  life  was  easy, 
running  down  the  coast  from  town  to  town,  for  then 
the  skippers  seeking  a  cargo  did  the  work  which  now  is 
done  by  hulks,  and  got  their  cargo  here  and  there, 
picking  up  palm-oil,  camwood,  ivory,  gum  copal,  kola 
nuts,  beeswax,  gold  dust,  and  ostrich  feathers  on  the 
barter  system  in  direct  dealing  with  the  headmen  of 
the  towns.  To-day  upon  the  coast  the  days  of  "seek- 
ing" are  long  ended,  for  hulks  in  every  river  collect  the 
country  produce,  and  the  captains  of  the  "tramps" 
who  take  it  off  see  little  more  of  native  life  than  what  is 
seen  by  sailors  all  the  world  over,  that  is  the  "  tingel- 
tangel,"  gin-shop,  and  haunt  of  low  debauchery,  but 
in  those  halcyon  days  a  captain  of  a  barque  shared  with 
the  missionary  and  the  head  trader  of  the  "factory" 
the  chief  position  of  the  unofficial  white  man  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  the  Bights. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  drop  into  some  river  wheie  110 
trader  lived,  signal  for  a  pilot  to  the  chief,  and  either  in 
his  hut  or  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship  "set  up  a  trade," 
after  a  long  palaver  where  cases  of  gin  from  Rotterdam 
formed  the  chief  arguments.  Although  the  barques 
carried  no  guns,  still  they  had  arms  aboard — muskets 
and  cutlasses,  which  the  skipper  used  to  keep  in  his 
own  cabin  under  key.  At  times  the  Captain  used  to 
land,  and  with  a  guard  of  men  and  squad  of  Krooboys 
carrying  merchandise  (that  is,  of  course,  gin,  rum,  and 
powder,  with  trade  guns),  proceed  to  interview  some 
chief  in  his  own  house.  Then  palm-wine  flowed,  toms- 
toms  were  beat,  the  negro  women  danced  after  a  fashion 
which  even  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  would  not  be  tolerated, 
presents  were  exchanged,  and  a  great  banquet  was  pro- 
vided and  discussed  in  the  chief's  own  room,  generally 
furnished  with  three  or  four  iron  beds,  a  cuckoo 
clock,  two  or  three  musical  boxes,  and  on  the  walls 
either  religious  pictures  setting  forth  the  Prodigal's 
Return,  Rebecca  at  the  Well,  the  Ark,  or  else 
French  prints,  all  of  the  most  superlative  degree  of 
"  pornographickness."  At  least  such  was  the  furniture 
in  Jella  Coffee,  regnante  King  Jo  Tay,  who  with  his 
consort  Margo  used  to  provide  the  skippers  of  the 
passing  ships  with  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  palm-wine 
and  bananas,  and  send  off  canoes  crammed  to  the  gun- 
wale with  that  special  feature  of  his  land,  the  "Jella 
Coffee  runner."    On  shore  at  "  factory  "  and  port  the 


straggling  European  population  struggled  with  fever, 
fought  with  gin,  lolled  half  the  day  in  hammocks,  im- 
ported horses  from  the  Gambia,  only  to  see  them  die 
within  the  year,  talked  of  the  old  country,  occasionally 
got  up  a  prize-fight,  borrowing  the  missionary's  steam 
launch  when  necessary  to  run  the  fighters  into  native 
territory.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  made  life  miserable, 
men  took  the  fever  over  night,  were  dead  by  morning,, 
buried  at  gunfire,  and  none  seemed  happy  but  the 
"  snuff  and  butter  "  coloured  children,  who  swarmed  in 
evidence  of  the  philo-progenitiveness  of  the  members  of 
what  Mr.  Kipling  calls  "  the  breed." 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

BIRDS  ON  THE  FARM. 
TF  one's  pocket  be  picked  in  the  Strand,  and  one  see 
-L  the  nimble-fingered  youth  disappear  round  the  first 
corner,  it  would  be  the  smallest  of  comforts  to  remem- 
ber that  the  face  of  the  thief  was  pleasant  or  his  curls 
golden.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  farmers  cry 
out  017  the  sentimental  persons  who  would  make  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  a  sanctuary  for  all  the 
sweet-voiced,  soft-feathered  fowls  of  the  air.  The 
farmer,  however  early  he  rises  in  the  morning,  finds 
the  birds  before  him,  chaffering  in  the  orchards,  fur- 
tively active  in  the  kitchen  gardens,  and  reconciling  a 
decorative  appearance  with  a  vast  deal  of  business  in 
all  the  young  fields.  The  farmer  thinks  of  rates  and 
taxes  and  the  memory  of  Cobden,  and  reaches  for  his 
shot-gun.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  be 
certain  that  he  is  not  destroying  his  best  friends,  and 
that  for  once  in  a  way  the  sentimentalists  may  not  be 
right. 

Whether  a  bird  is  injurious  or  not  depends  entirely 
on  what  it  eats,  and  observation,  however  close,  makes 
many  errors  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  a  bird's  occupa- 
tion. If  crows  or  blackbirds  are  seen  in  numbers  about 
cornfields,  or  thrushes  in  a  garden,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  are  accused  of  doing  harm.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, they  are  actually  engaged  in  destroying  noxious 
insects,  and  birds  that  without  question  are  depredators 
at  one  season  often  more  than  compensate  for  their 
thefts  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Practically  only  one 
method  of  inquiry  is  certain.  A  number  of  suspects 
must  be  executed  without  trial,  and  examination  of 
the  contents  of  their  stomachs  must  acquit  or  con- 
demn their  confreres.  In  England  very  little  systematic 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  and  the  decision  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  particular  birds  has  been  left 
to  the  random  judgment  of  farmers'  clubs  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  gamekeepers.  In  America,  the  active 
Agricultural  Department  has  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  competent  investigators,  and  from  time  to 
time  farmers'  Bulletins  have  been  issued,  giving  full 
conclusions  as  to  the  vice  or  virtue  of  the  common 
birds.  Three  years  ago  a  most  interesting  essay  on 
hawks  and  owls  was  issued  :  the  other  week  another 
bulletin  concerning  more  common  and  smaller  birds 
appeared.  The  nature  of  the  food  of  birds  differs  so 
much  with  locality  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
condemn  or  acquit  English  birds  on  the  evidence 
obtained  in  America  ;  but  at  least  it  may  be  learned 
that  it  is  unwise  to  condemn  any  species  on  popular 
report. 

Within  certain  limits,  birds  feed  on  the  food  most 
readily  accessible  to  them.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  a  bird  accustomed  to  insects  will  pass  by  one  kind 
of  insect  until  it  chance  on  others  more  palatable,  or 
that  a  seed-eater  will  daintily  hunt  about  for  a  parti- 
cular plant.  Hunger  makes  an  excellent  sauce  for  any 
kind  of  food,  and  birds  generally  take  what  is  most 
abundant  in  their  particular  haunts.  Ground-feeding 
birds  take  all  kinds  of  insects  and  worms  to  be  found 
in  the  grass  or  among  the  roots  ;  fly-catchers  hawking 
in  the  air  take  whatever  comes  their  way,  and  seed- 
eaters  satisfy  themselves  upon  the  most  abundant 
seeds.  But  careful  scrutiny  has  to  be  made  before  a 
balance  of  good  or  evil  is  struck  for  any  particular  kind 
of  bird. 

The  American  conclusions  respecting  the  hawks  and 
owls  were  on  the  whole  greatly  in  favour  of  these  ill- 
omened  birds.  Six  species  were  found  to  feed  largely 
upon  poultry  and  game;  but  of  the  others,  2212 
stomachs  were  examined,  of  which  56  per  cent,  con- 
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tained  mice  and  other  small  mammals,  27  per  cent, 
insects,  and  only  3^  per  cent,  poultry  and  game  birds. 
Owls  turned  out  to'be  among  the  most  beneficial  of  all 
birds,  inflicting  very  little  injury  on  the  poultry-farmer 
or  game-preserver,  and  destroying  a  vast  quantity  of 
creatures  injurious  to  the  farmer.  Their  nocturnal 
habits  make  them  prey  on  small  mammals  that  are 
practically  untouched  by  hawks,  and,  as  they  are  hardy 
and  feed  actively  in  winter,  they  continue  their  attacks 
upon  injurious  rodents  long  after  the  more  delicate 
diurnal  birds  of  prey  have  migrated  southwards.  The 
goshawks,  gvrfalcons,  and  duck-falcons  were  almost  the 
onlv  birds  of  prey  against  which  a  true  bill  of  habitual 
marauding  could  be  returned.  They  feed  upon  ptarmi- 
gan, grouse,  poultry,  and  water-fowl,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these,  pay  a  close  attention  to  ground-game. 
The  sparrow-hawks,  like  most  of  the  smaller  hawks, 
were  found  to  be  almost  wholly  beneficial.  Instead  of 
devoting  their  attentions  to  birds,  they  seemed  to  feed 
almost  entirely  upon  insects.  The  pigeon-hawk  has  a 
curious  predilection  for  dragon -flies,  while  of  320 
sparrow-hawks  examined,  215  contained  nothing  but 
insects.  Swainson's  hawk  eats  insects  in  large  quan- 
tities, having  an  apparent  special  fondness  for  grass- 
hoppers. 

The  American  results  from  the  investigation  of 
smaller  birds  were  equally  in  their  favour.  Cuckoos 
have  a  bad  reputation  with  most  people  who  are  not 
poets  ;  they  are  believed  to  be  great  robbers  of  the 
poultry-yard  and  to  eat  the  eggs  of  game-birds,  but 
examination  of  thirty-seven  stomachs  showed  that  the 
cuckoos  had  fed  almost  entirely  upon  caterpillars,  and 
that  they  had  taken  chiefly  the  hairy  kinds  which  are 
rejected  by  most  insect-eaters.  Woodpeckers,  which 
are  very  abundant  in  the  States,  have  been  accused  of 
destroying  trees,  particularly  apple  trees,  by  pecking 
holes  in  the  bark  and  sucking  the  sap  ;  but  this  evil 
habit  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  yellow-bellied  wood- 
pecker, while  all  the  others  protect  the  timber  by 
pecking  out  the  beetle-larva?  and  ants  which  prey  upon 
it.  The  jays  have  the  worst  possible  name,  and  investi- 
gation failed  to  acquit  them  wholly  of  eating  corn  and 
robbing  nests.  But  stomach  examination  showed  that 
the  jay  eats  many  noxious  insects,  such  as  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  and  caterpillars,  that  its  favourite  vege- 
table food  is  acorns  and  chestnuts,  and  that  its  ravages 
a-mong  the  corn-fields  have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
When  the  corn  is  ripe  and  most  abundant,  it  takes  very 
little,  but  in  winter,  when  other  food  is  scarce,  it  is  not 
above  robbing  the  ricks.  The  small  seed-eaters  cer- 
tainly take  some  valuable  seeds,  but  most  of  their  food 
consists  of  the  seeds  of  common  weeds,  and  they  more 
than  atone  for  their  occasional  depredations.  The 
small  birds  of  America  are  so  different  from  the  natives 
of  these  islands  that  minute  details  are  uninteresting  to 
us  ;  but  the  American  results  show  that  there  is  great 
room  for  the  spread  of  exact  information  as  to  the 
habits  of  English  birds  in  relation  to  agriculture. 

SIR  JOHN  GILBERT  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  art  of  illustration  in  Sir  John  Gilbert's  hands 
had  a  general  air  of  being  well  connected,  liberally 
bred,  of  moving  with  a  vigorous  step  to   a  spirited 
measure  that  made  one  disposed  to  be  tender  to  the 
threadbare  vesture  of  its  style,  its  emptiness,  its  stereo- 
typed chic.    When  at  the  Academy  there  hung  between 
the  governess-antique  of  one  practitioner  and  the  in- 
ventory-antique of  another,  a  scene  such  as  Sir  John 
knocked  off  by  the  score,  ruffling  cavaliers  and  cardinals, 
prancing  horses,  rolling  woodland  with  muscular  trees, 
all  in  a  rich  gravy  brown  with  glints  of  colour,  it  was 
as  if  some  jolly  old  person  who  had  never  had  anything 
particular  to  say  for  himself  but  had  heard  good  talk 
and  understood  it  struck  in  with  a  laugh  and  said:  "No, 
no,  that's  not  the  way  to  talk  about  things,  your  prunes 
and  prism  speech  is  no  better  in  Greek  or  Latin  than  in 
English,  the  catalogue  style  is  as  poor  a  style  B.C.  as 
A.D.    This  is  the  sort  of  way  to  talk  !"    Then  with  big 
gesture  and  resonant  baritone  he  rolls  off  a  tirade  about 
anything  under  the  sun,  like  an  actor  who  knows  some- 
thing of  the  pitch  and  range  and  bravura  of  his  instru- 
ment, of  the  heat  and  march  of  words,  though  with 
nothing  but  the  most  easy  second-hand  ideas  in  his  head. 
The  free  eloquent  rush  of  such  speech  is  effective  as 


against  nipped  and  starved  puling,  but  in  itself  the  hack 
impromptu  becomes  tiresome.  I  can  remember  the  vague 
boredom  with  which  one  accepted  as  a  child  like  a  law 
of  nature  the  descent  of  Sir  John  Gilbert  on  the  page  of 
the  story-book,  the  drawing  that  always  backed  off 
into  some  generality  when  accusing  point  was  in  sight, 
the  edges  rubbed  off  one's  image  of  the  characters,  the 
interference  of  forcible-flabby  commentary.  Scott's  lift 
of  a  submerged  feudal  world  into  sight  was  a  work  of 
imagination  so  evocative  for  the  eye  that  a  less  sharp 
and  exciting  effect  in  the  graphic  art  is  a  superfluity. 
A  man  in  that  art  must  develop  its  attack  in  close  and 
strenuous  fashion  if  he  is  to  play  up  to  the  tournament 
in  "  Ivanhoe  "  or  the  woodland  scenes  with  Robin  Hood. 
Keats,  Tennyson,  Rossetti,  Morris,  working  in  Scott's 
material,  brought  each  of  them  something  fresh  and 
sharp,  glamour  or  hard  vision,  another  music  in  verb 
and  adjective.  Gilbert  slops  away  in  garrulous  remi- 
niscence of  Scott,  depressing  rather  than  vivifying  his 
original. 

The  Old  Water  Colour  Society  has  got  together  160 
of  their  late  President's  works.  He  kinged  it  there 
among  the  nigglers,  but  each  additional  drawing  beyond 
six  does  something  to  reduce  the  interest  of  its  com- 
panions. In  one  or  two  a  vigour  in  the  trees,  a  well- 
disposed  stream  of  figures  or  flap  of  banners  would  take 
the  fancy.  When  we  have  seen  fifty  we  begin  to  ask 
how  a  man  could  go  on  for  ever  without  questioning 
the  junction  of  his  brown  foreground  with  the  harsh  blue 
that  stands  for  distance,  without  once  being  tempted  a 
step  further  in  his  scrutiny  of  form.  When  an  enthu- 
siast tries  to  recall  a  fine  march-tune  he  carries  our 
sympathy  with  him  for  all  the  gaps  and  the  slurred 
intervals  ;  when  for  the  hundredth  time  he  insists,  "  It 
went  something  like  this,"  with  the  same  gaps  and 
obliterations,  we  are  apt  to  lose  patience. 

But  no  one  will  deny  that  Sir  John's  life  is  good 
reading  in  the  little  sketch  prefixed  to  the  catalogue. 
The  boy  dreamed  pageants  and  warriors  in  the  broken 
ground  and  glades  of  Blackheath  and  Greenwich  ;  there 
he  was  to  the  end  of  a  long  life  (since  Waterloo)  dream- 
ing the  same  happy  dream  with  the  same  zest,  an  old 
boy  among  his  brothers  and  sisters,  without  social 
ambition,  pleased  with  the  honours  that  dropped  upon 
him,  pleased  with  what  the  youngsters  were  doing.  If 
in  the  long  review  of  art  his  place  will  have  no  very 
distinct  mark,  the  figure  he  cuts  in  his  time  is  an 
amiable  and  hearty  one,  and  he  must  have  gone  to  a 
heaven  where  Rubens  is  of  the  company. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  a  day's  picture  seeing,  to  find 
a  greater  contrast  to  Sir  John  Gilbert's  production  than 
that  of  Mr.  MacWhirter.  The  first  attacked  art  by 
way  of  style,  the  second  by  way  of  matter.  Flowers, 
thick  springing  in  pastures,  the  grace  of  birch-trees, 
crag  and  flood,  the  broken  crest  of  mountains  against 
an  angry  sunset,  all  these  things  in  nature  appealed  to 
Mr.  MacWhirter  with  a  force  of  novelty  and  a  force  of 
affection.  There  was  a  possible  picture  to  be  made 
of  each  of  these  subjects  if  the  travail  of  style 
followed  on  the  conception,  but  who  will  pretend  that 
the  painter  has  made  his  picture,  has  found  for  his 
matter  a  treatment  and  a  frame  ?  It  is  true  that  a 
great  many  people  share  the  painter's  affection  for 
his  material,  and  are  ready  to  buy  a  representation 
that  on  any  terms  stirs  memory.  That  has  been  un- 
fortunate for  the  painter,  since  he  has  never  pushed  on 
to  address  a  more  exacting  public.  The  writer  of  the 
preface  to  a  catalogue  of  "  Scenes  in  Scotland,  the 
Mediterranean  and  America  "  now  on  view  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society  misunderstands  the  state  of  affairs,  when  he 
writes,  "One  of  the  penalties  of  popularity  which  an 
artist  is  usually  called  upon  to  pay,  and  often  does  pay, 
very  much  to  his  lasting  detriment,  is  that  of  repetition 
of  the  same  class  of  subjects.  Mr.  MacWhirter  might 
well  have  undergone  this  penalty  had  his  admirers  had 
their  own  way,  but  he  has  escaped  this,  in  part  through 
the  variety  of  even  his  Scottish  subjects,  but  to  a  greater 
degree  through  that  love  of  travel  with  which  he  has 
been  affected  all  his  life  long.  The  van  containing  his 
Academy  work  has  hardly  left  his  doors  before  the  cab 
has  driven  up  which  will  start  him  on  his  journey  to 
foreign  parts  :   Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,   Italy,  Sicily, 

Greece   or  Constantinople  As  a  consequence 

there  has  seldom  been  an  Academy  exhibition  for  many 
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years  which  has  not  seen  his  popular  Scottish  pictures 
of  birch-tree,  torrent  and  wind-stricken  pine  inter- 
spersed with  prospects  of  Tyrolean  Alps,  Sicilian 
panorama  or  cypress-framed  vistas  on  the  Bosphorus." 

How  shallow  a  notion  of  variety  have  we  here  ! 
Genius  finds  room  for  infinite  progress  and  change  in 
rendering  one  "class  of  subjects"  ever  better  and 
better,  repeating  with  a  fine  difference.  The  man  incap- 
able of  real  change  or  progress  flies  vainly  from  place 
to  place,  going  across  the  sea,  but  altering  neither  his 
"soul"  nor  his  "sky,"  painting  the  same  arrested, 
clumsy  popular  view  of  the  new  subject  as  of  the  old. 
Mr.  MacWhirter's  sensibility  to  flowers  might  have 
resulted  in  a  picture  ;  but  he  is  too  impatient,  too  easily 
satisfied  or  disgusted,  and  to  ease  his  impatience  he 
goes  off  to  California  and  paints  a  more  deeply  imperfect 
view  of  a  huge  brute  tree.  The  cab  might  well  have 
been  delayed  for  once,  and  the  van  also,  while  a  second 
thought  was  given  to  the  problem  of  treating  the  bank 
of  flowers,  revising  its  scale,  shape,  relation  to  its  back- 
ground. I  speak  here  of  the  one  or  two  real  picture 
likings  manifested  by  this  exhibitor  of  water  colours, 
of  the  difficult  things  that  bit  into  the  painter's  senses 
without  engaging  enough  his  invention ;  there  are 
plenty  of  elegant  mollified  sketches  done  after  the 
solutions  of  other  painters,  but  not  done  so  well, 
and  therefore  hardly  to  be  estimated  in  considering 
Mr.  MacWhirter's  calent. 

Mr.  Elgood,  who  exhibits  a  number  of  studies  of 
gardens  at  the  same  galleries,  is  in  the  same  plight. 
We  are  told  that  he  has  had  to  fly  from  his  copyists  to 
gardens  further  afield.  He  had  done  better  to  fly  from 
himself  while  remaining  in  one  of  the  gardens  at  home. 
A  degree  or  two  gained  in  measuring  the  due  pictorial 
force  of  one  blossom  on  a  bush  against  the  whole  field 
of  vision  in  a  garden  would  more  effectively  take  him 
beyond  reach  of  the  pack  of  imitators  than  the  distance 
between  London  and  Palermo. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  the  painters  concerned 
in  the  exhibition  of  landscapes  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
just  closed  had  so  strong  originally  a  dose  of  liking  for 
the  matter  of  nature  as  Mr.  MacWhirter,  but  one  or  two 
of  them  have  pursued  a  slight  personal  addition  to  pre- 
vious material  with  just  the  intense  and  exacting  art 
that  he  lacks.  Mr.  Peppercorn  and  Mr.  Leslie  Thom- 
son have  cut  away  irrelevancies,  thought  much  about 
their  pictures,  about  the  adjustment  of  means  to  the 
enforcement  of  their  subject,  have  caressed  and  nurtured 
the  life  in  it,  instead  of  flinging  off  from  one  raw  at- 
tempt to  another  with  only  a  railway  ticket's  difference 
between  the  two.  No  one  of  the  painters  here  can  be 
called  a  great  inventor,  but  these  two,  by  stealthy  fond 
stalking  of  an  effect,  promise  to  make  good  a  claim  to 
a  picture  of  their  own.  Mr.  Peppercorn's  dark  muffled 
green,  with  swathes  of  watery  light,  strikes  with  de- 
licate precision  a  note  of  landscape  mood  ;  Mr.  Thom- 
son touches  a  brighter  note  with  a  corresponding  change 
of  technique.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill  is  always  noticeable  for 
an  artist  at  the  Institute  and  elsewhere  when  he  ex- 
hibits, but  has  hardly  yet  found  his  picture.  Mr. 
Aumonier,  a  true  artist,  was  not  at  his  best.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  better  policy  for  such  men  to 
let  us  see  the  one  or  two  best  pictures  of  their  year 
at  the  Institute,  or  wherever  they  happen  to  exhibit, 
rather  than  to  multiply  examples  of  a  limited  range  on 
one  wall.  There  may  be  commercial  reasons  for  putting 
all  the  stock  on  sale,  but  a  clever  dealer  would  surely 
put  one  picture  at  a  time  in  the  window,  and  bring  the 
others  out  singly  to  be  shown.  Whatever  be  the  com- 
mercial rights  or  wrongs  of  the  policy,  I  have  the  im- 
pression of  a  gentle  thought  repeated  oftener  than  it 
will  bear  at  one  time. 

The  gap  in  the  small  number  of  academicianships 
given  to  architects  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Aitchison.  When  the  number  of  painters  is  so 
great  the  election  to  associateship  of  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe 
and  Mr.  Lathangue  may  pass,  for  Mr.  Smythe  is  the 
author  of  some  pretty  water-colours,  and  Mr.  Lathangue 
has  every  right  to  be  where  Messrs.  Stanhope  Forbes 
and  Bramley  have  preceded  him.  But  why  the  author 
of  the  decorations  in  Lord  Leighton's  house  should  be 
one  of  four  men  to  stand  for  architecture  in  the  Academy 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  He  is  perhaps  the  landscape 
painters'  idea  of  an  architect.  D.  S.  M. 


MR.  PINERO'S  PAST. 

"  Charlotte  Corday."  A  Drama  in  four  Acts.  Anony- 
mous.   Adelphi  Theatre.    21  January,  1898. 

"Trelawnyof  the  'Wells.'"  An  Original  Comedietta 
in  four  Acts.  By  Arthur  W.  Pinero.  Court 
Theatre.    20  January,  1898. 

IV/r  R.  PINERO  has  not  got  over  it  yet.  That  fatal 
turning-point  in  life,  the  fortieth  birthday,  still 
oppresses  him.  In  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly" 
he  unbosomed  himself  frankly,  making  his  soul's 
trouble  the  open  theme  of  his  play.  But  this  was 
taken  in  such  extremely  bad  part  by  myself  and  others 
(gnawed  by  the  same  sorrow)  that  he  became  shy  on 
the  subject,  and,  I  take  it,  began  to  cast  about  for 
some  indirect  means  of  returning  to  it.  It  seems  to 
have  occured  to  him  at  last  that  by  simply  showing  on 
the  stage  the  fashions  of  forty  years  ago,  the  crinoline, 
the  flounced  skirt,  the  garibaldi,  the  turban  hat,  the 
chenille  net,  the  horse-hair  sofa,  the  peg-top  trouser, 
and  the  "weeper"  whisker,  the  chord  of  memory  could 
be  mutely  struck  without  wounding  my  vanity.  The 
delicacy  of  this  mood  inspires  the  whole  play,  which  has. 
touched  me  more  than  anything  else  Mr.  Pinero  has  ever 
written. 

But  first  let  me  get  these  old  fashions — or  rather 
these  middle-aged  fashions  :  after  all,  one  is  not 
Methusaleh— off  my  mind.  It  is  significant  of  the 
difference  between  my  temperament  and  Mr.  Pinero's, 
that  when  he,  as  a  little  boy,  first  heard  "  Ever  of  thee 
I'm  fondly  dreaming,"  he  wept;  whereas,  at  the  same 
tender  age,  I  simply  noted  with  scorn  the  obvious 
plagiarism  from  "Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer." 

To  me  the  sixties  waft  ballads  by  Virginia  Gabriel 
and  airs  from  "II  Trovatore "  ;  but  Mr.  Pinero's 
selection  is  none  the  less  right ;  for  Virginia  Gabriel 
belonged  to  Cavendish  Square  and  not  to  Bagnigge 
Wells;  and  "II  Trovatore"  is  still  alive,  biding  its 
time  to  break  out  again  when  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  also 
takes  to  fondly  dreaming. 

The  costumes  at  the  Court  Theatre  are  a  mixture  of 
caricature  and  realism.  Miss  Hilda  Spong,  whose 
good  looks  attain  most  happily  to  the  i860  ideal 
(Miss  Ellen  Terry  had  not  then  been  invented)  is 
dressed  exactly  after  Leech's  broadest  caricatures  of 
crinolined  English  maidenhood  ;  whereas  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh  clings  to  the  finer  authority  of  Millais' 
masterly  illustrations  to  Trollope.  None  of  the  men 
are  properly  dressed  :  the  "  lounge  coat  "  which  we  all 
wear  unblushingly  to-day  as  a  jacket,  with  its  corners 
sloped  away  in  front,  and  its  length  behind  involving  no 
friction  with  the  seats  of  our  chairs,  then  clung 
nervously  to  the  traditions  of  the  full  coat,  and  was 
longer,  straighter,  rectangular — cornerder  and  franker 
as  to  the  shoulders  than  Mr.  Pinero  has  been  able 
to  persuade  the  tailors  of  the  Court  Theatre  to  make 
it  to-day.  I  imagine,  too,  that  Cockney  dialect  has 
changed  a  good  deal  since  then.  Somewhere  in  the 
eighties,  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer  pointed  out  in  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette "  that  the  conventional  representations 
in  fiction  of  London  pronunciation  had  ceased  to 
bear  any  recognisable  relation  to  the  actual  speech  of 
the  coster  and  the  flower-girl  ;  and  Mr.  Anstey,  in 
"  Punch,"  was  the  first  author  to  give  general  literary 
currency  to  Mr.  Tuer's  new  phonetics.  The  lingo  of 
Sam  Weller  had  by  that  time  passed  away  from 
London,  though  suggestions  of  it  may  be  heard  even 
to-day  no  further  off  than  Hounslow.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  can  no  longer  be  ridiculed,  as  he  was  in  the 
seventies,  for  substituting  pure  vowel  sounds  for  the 
customary  colloquial  diphthongs  ;  for  the  man  in  the 
street,  without  at  all  aiming  at  the  virtuosity  of  our 
chief  actor,  has  himself  independently  introduced  a  novel 
series  of  pure  vowels.  Thus  i  has  become  aw,  and  ow 
ah.  In  spite  of  Sir  Henry,  0  has  not  been  turned  into  a 
true  vowel ;  but  it  has  become  a  very  marked  ow,  whilst 
the  English  a  is  changed  to  a  flagrant  i.  There  is, 
somewhere  in  the  old  files  of  "  All  the  Year  Round" 
a  Dickensian  description  of  an  illiterate  lady  giving  a 
reading.  Had  she  been  represented  as  saying,  "The 
scene  tikes  plice  dahn  in  the  Mawl  En'  Rowd  "  (takes 
place  down  in  the  Mile  End  Road)  Dickens  would 
apparently  not  have  understood  the  sentence,  which  no 
Londoner  with  ears   can   now  mistake.     On  these 
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grounds,  I  challenge  the  pronunciation  of  Avonia 
Bunn,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Pattie  Browne,  as  an 
anachronism.  I  feel  sure  that  if  Avonia  had  made  so 
rhyme  to  thou  in  the  sixties,  she  would  have  been 
understood  to  have  alluded  to  the  feminine  pig.  On 
this  point,  however,  rmy  personal  authority  is  not  con- 
clusive, as  I  did  not  reach  London  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventies.  In  England  everything  is  twenty 
years  out  of  date  before  it  gets  printed  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  change  had  been  in  operation  long  before  it 
was  accurately  observed,  it  has  also  to  be  considered 
that  the  old  literary  school  never  dreamt  of  using  its 
•eyes  or  ears,  and  would  invent  descriptions  of  sights 
and  sounds  with  an  academic  self-sufficiency  which 
led  later  on  to  its  death  from  acute  and  incurable  im- 
posture. Its  ghost  still  walks  in  our  resurrectionary 
reviewing  enterprises,  with  precipitous  effects  on  the 
circulation. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  that  Mr. 
Pinero's  first  variation  on  the  theme  of  "  The  Princess  " 
should  be  successfully  acted  by  a  modern  London 
company.  If  he  had  scoured  the  provinces  and 
America  for  elderly  actors,  thirty  years  out  of  date, 
and,  after  raising  their  wildest  hopes  by  a  London 
engagement,  met  them  at  rehearsal  with  the  brutal 
announcement  that  they  were  only  wanted  to  burlesque 
themselves,  the  thing  might  doubtless  have  been  done. 
But  every  line  of  the  play  proclaims  the  author  in- 
capable of  such  heartlessness.  There  are  only  two 
members  of  the  "theatrical-folk"  section  of  the  cast 
who  carry  much  conviction ;  and  these  are  the  two 
Robertsonians,  to  whom  success  comes  .only  with  the 
then  new  order.  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  is  quite  the 
woman  who  was  then  the  New  Woman  ;  and  Mr.  Paul 
Arthur,  a  contemporary  American,  only  needs  to  seize 
the  distinction  made  by  the  Atlantic  between  "  comedy" 
and  "  cawmedy  "  to  hit  off  the  historical  moment  of  the 
author  of  "Caste"  to  perfection.  And  Miss  Spong's 
fairness,  fortunately,  is  universal  enough  to  fit  all  the 
centuries  and  all  the  decades.  But  when  we  come  to 
Ferdinand  Gadd,  the  leading  juvenile  of  "The  Wells," 
we  find  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier  in  a  difficulty.  At  his 
age  his  only  chance  of  doing  anything  with  the  part  is 
to  suggest  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  embryo.  But  Mr. 
Pinero  has  not  written  it  that  way  :  he  has  left  Ferdi- 
naed  Gadd  in  the  old  groove  as  completely  as  Mr. 
Crummies  was.  The  result  is  that  the  part  falls  be- 
tween two  stools.  The  Telfers  also  miss  the  mark. 
Mr.  Athol  Forde,  the  English  creator  of  Kroll  in 
"  Rosmersholm,"  is  cut  off  from  the  sixties  by  a  mighty 
gulf.  Mrs.  Telfer's  criticism  of  stage  queens  as  being 
"considered  merely  as  parts,  not  worth  a  tinker's  oath," 
is  not  founded  on  the  real  experience  of  Mrs.  Saker, 
whose  career  has  run  on  lighter  lines.  My  own  age  in 
the  sixties  was  so  tender  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  know 
with  any  nicety  what  the  "principal  boy"  of  the  panto- 
mime was  like  in  her  petticoats  as  a  private  person  at 
that  period ;  but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  she 
tended  to  be  older  and  occasionally  stouter  than  the 
very  latest  thing  in  that  line  ;  and  it  is  the  ultra-latest 
thing  that  Miss  Pattie  Browne  has  studied  for  Avonia 
Bunn.  On  the  whole  I  doubt  whether  the  Court 
company  knows  a  scrap  more  about  the  professional 
atmosphere  of  the  old  "  Wells  "  than  the  audience. 

The  "non-theatrical  folk"  came  off  better,  with  one 
exception.  I  know  that  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  as  Sir 
William  Gower  can  claim  a  long-established  stage  con- 
vention in  favour  of  his  method  of  portraying  crusty 
-senility.  But  I  have  grown  out  of  all  endurance  of  that 
•convention.  It  is  no  more  like  a  Teal  old  man  than  a 
-worn-out  billiard  table  is  like  a  meadow  ;  and  it  wastes 
-and  worries  and  perverts  the  talent  of  an  actor  per- 
fectly capable  of  making  a  sincere  study  of  the  part. 
We  would  all,  I  believe,  willingly  push  the  stage  old 
man  into  the  grave  upon  whose  brink  he  has  been 
cackling  and  doddering  as  long  as  we  can  remember 
him.  If  my  vengeance  could  pursue  him  beyond  the 
tomb,  it  should  not  stop  there.  But  so  far,  at  least,  he 
shall  go  if  my  malice  can  prevail  against  him.  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman  is  almost  charming  as  Sir  William's 
ancient  sister,  and  would  be  quite  so  if  she  also 
were  not  touched  by  the  tradition  that  old  age,  in 
comedy,  should  always  be  made  ridiculous.  Mr.  James 
Erskine  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  Lordling,  and, 


as  such,  a  feeble  amateur  actor.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
in  defence  of  a  trampled  aristocracy,  that  he  rose 
superior  to  the  accident  of  birth,  and  acted  his  part  as 
well  as  it  could  be  acted.  This,  I  observe,  is  explained 
away  on  the  ground  that  he  has  only  to  be  himself  on 
the  stage.  I  can  only  reply  that  the  accomplishment  of 
a  feat  so  extremely  difficult  entitles  him  to  count  the 
explanation  as  a  very  high  compliment.  Mr.  Sam 
Sothern  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Lord  Dun- 
dreary :  I  wonder  what  the  younger  generation  thinks 
of  it  ?  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  in  the  title  part,  which  is 
not,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  difficult  one  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  person,  vanquishes  it  easily  and  successfully, 
getting  quite  outside  those  comic  relief  lines  within 
which  her  lot  has  been  so  often  cast. 

As  to  the  play  itself,  its  charm,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  lies  in  a  certain  delicacy  which  makes  me  loth  to 
lay  my  critical  fingers  on  it.  The  life  that  it  reproduces 
had  been  already  portrayed  in  the  real  sixties  by  Dickens 
in  his  sketch  of  the  Crummies  company,  and  by  Anthony 
Trollope  in  his  chronicles  of  Barsetshire.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  think  that  Mr.  Pinero,  in  reverting  to  that 
period,  has  really  had  to  turn  back  the  clock  as  far  as 
his  own  sympathies  and  ideals  are  concerned.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  world  is  to  him  still  the  world  of  Johnny 
Eames  and  Lily  Dale,  Vincent  Crummies  and  Newman 
Noggs  :  his  Paula  Tanquerays  and  Mrs.  Ebbsmiths 
appearing  as  pure  aberrations  whose  external  differences 
he  is  able  to  observe  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed 
without  the  inner  clue,  but  whose  point  of  view  he  has 
never  found.  That  is  why  Mr.  Pinero,  as  a  critic  of  the 
advanced  guard  in  modern  life,  is  unendurable  to  me. 
When  I  meet  a  musician  of  the  old  school,  and  talk 
Rossini  and  Bellini  and  Donizetti,  Spohr  and  Mendels- 
sohn and  Meyerbeer  with  him,  we  get  on  excellently 
together  ;  for  the  music  that  is  so  empty  and  wooden 
and  vapid  and  mechanical  to  the  young  lions  of  Bay- 
reuth,  is  full  of  sentiment,  imagination  and  dramatic 
force  to  us.  But  when  he  begins  to  deplore  the  "  pass- 
ing craze  "  for  Wagner,  and  to  explain  the  horrors  and 
errors  of  the  Bayreuth  school  :  its  lack  of  melody,  its 
perpetual  "recitative,"  its  tearing  discords,  its  noisy 
orchestration  overwhelming  and  ruining  the  human 
voice,  I  get  up  and  flee.  The  unsympathetic  discourse 
about  Wagner  may  be  wittier  than  the  sympathetic  dis- 
course about  Donizetti  ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  any 
the  more  tolerable  to  me,  the  speaker  having  passed 
from  a  subject  he  understands  to  one  that  has  virtually 
no  existence  for  him.  It  is  just  so  with  Mr.  Pinero. 
When  he  plays  me  the  tunes  of  i860,  I  appreciate  and 
sympathise.  Every  stroke  touches  me  :  I  dwell  on  the 
dainty  workmanship  shown  in  the  third  and  fourth  acts  : 
I  rejoice  in  being  old  enough  to  know  the  world  of  his 
dreams.  But  when  he  comes  to  1890,  then  I  thank  my 
stars  that  he  does  not  read  the  "  Saturday  Review." 
Please  remember  that  it  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter 
of  the  date  that  I  insist  on.  "The  Benefit  of  the 
Doubt"  is  dressed  in  the  fashions  of  to-day;  but  it 
might  have  been  written  by  Trollope.  "  Trelawny  of 
the  Wells  "  confessedly  belongs  to  the  days  of  Lily  Dale. 
And  whenever  Lily  Dale  and  not  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  is  in 
question,  Mr.  Pinero  may  face  with  complete  equani- 
mity the  risk  of  picking  up  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  in 
mistake  for  the  "  Mining  Journal. " 

Very  different  are  my  sentiments  towards  the  author 
of  "  Charlotte  Corday  "  at  the  Adelphi,  whoever  he  may 
be.  He  has  missed  a  rare  chance  of  giving  our  play- 
goers a  lesson  they  richly  deserve.  Jean  Paul  Marat, 
"people's  friend"  and  altruist  par  excellence,  was  a 
man  just  after  their  own  hearts — a  man  whose  virtue 
consisted  in  burning  indignation  at  the  sufferings  of 
others  and  an  intense  desire  to  see  them  balanced  by  an 
exemplary  retaliation.  That  is  to  say,  his  morality  was 
the  morality  of  the  melodrama,  and  of  the  gallery  which 
applauds  frantically  when  the  hero  knocks  the  villain 
down.  It  is  only  by  coarsely  falsifying  Marat's  character 
that  he  has  been  made  into  an  Adelphi  villain — nay,  pre- 
vented from  bringing  down  the  house  as  an  Adelphi 
hero,  as  he  certainly  would  if  the  audience  could  be 
shown  the  horrors  that  provoked  him  and  the  personal 
disinterestedness  and  sincerity  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  a  war  of  extermination  against  tyranny. 
Ibsen  may  have  earned  the  right  to  prove  by  the  ex- 
ample of  such  men  as  Marat  that  these  virtues  were  the 
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making  of  a  scoundrel  more  mischievous  than  the  most 
openly  vicious  aristocrat  for  whose  head  he  clamoured  ; 
but  the  common  run  of  our  playgoers  will  have  none  of 
Ibsen's  morality,  and  as  much  of  Marat's  as  our 
romantic  dramatists  can  stuff  them  with.  Charlotte 
Corday  herself  was  simply  a  female  Marat.  She,  too, 
hated  tyranny  and  idealised  her  passionate  instinct  for 
bloody  retaliation.  There  is  the  true  tragic  irony  in 
Marat's  death  at  her  hand  :  it  was  not  really  murder  : 
it  was  suicide  —  Marat  slain  by  the  spirit  of  Marat. 
No  bad  theme  for  a  playwright  capable  of  handling  it ! 

What  the  Adelphi  play  must  seem  to  anyone  who 
understands  this  situation,  I  need  not  say.  On  its  own 
conventional  stage  lines,  it  appears  as  a  page  of 
romantic  history,  exciting  as  the  police  intelligence  is 
exciting,  but  not  dramatic.  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew's  Marat 
is  a.  made-up  business,  extremely  disfiguring  to  himself, 
which  could  be  done  as  well  or  better  by  any  other 
actor  in  the  very  competent  company.  Mrs.  Brown 
Potter  is  everything  that  can  be  desired  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view  (school  of  Delaroche)  ;  and  her 
cleverness  and  diligence  carry  her  successfully  through 
all  the  theatrical  business  of  the  part.  Miss  Mabel 
Hackney  and  Mr.  Vibart  gain  some  ground  by  their 
playing :  the  older  hands  do  not  lose  any.  But  the 
play  is  of  no  real  importance.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  unsatisfactory  position  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East 
caused  a  shyness  among  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  with  the  result  that  very  little  business  was 
transacted.  The  tone  throughout,  however,  was  firm, 
whilst  among  Yankee  Rails  there  was  even  buoyancy. 
Even  if  no  fresh  development  takes  place  with  regard 
to  the  Chinese  question,  it  is  hoped  that  a  little  more 
briskness  will  followthe  assemblingof  Parliament.  Home 
rails  were  generally  firm,  but  with  very  slight  changes, 
the  announcement  of  the  Great  Western  dividend  for 
the  last  half  of  1897,  at  the  rate  of  l\  per  cent.,  with  a 
balance  forward  of  ^31,300  having  caused  but  little 
stir.  Canadian  Railway  Stocks  seem  to  have  grown 
tired,  and  were  inclined  to  droop  to  a  slight  extent. 
Mexican  Rails,  as  we  predicted  in  these  columns,  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  strength. 

The  Mining  Market  was  very  quiet  in  all  departments. 
But  the  tone  was  firm,  and  on  Thursday  there  was  even 
a  very  slight  upward  tendency  among  Kaffirs,  whilst 
Westralian  shares  were  actually  strong.  Some  interest 
is  felt  in  the  appointment  by  the  Committee  of  Wednes- 
day next  as  the  date  of  the  special  settlement  for  the 
recent  issue  of  ^300,000  5  per  cent,  debentures  of  the 
Robinson  Deep. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  admiration  for  the 
management  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  is  not  to  be 
shaken.  When  the  5  per  cent,  dividend  was  paid  a 
fortnight  back  we  congratulated  the  Company  on  the 
success  of  their  public-spirited  policy  and  go-ahead 
expenditure.  But  another  view  of  the  Great  Eastern 
management  is  being  whispered  abroad,  from  which  we 
gather  that  despite  its  favourable  appearance  before 
the  public,  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  even 
the  Great  Eastern  Company's  home.  Some  of  the 
clerks  in  the  Company's  goods  offices  were,  it  is  said, 
worked  from  9  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  autumn,  and  this  with  but  a  minimum  of 
time  for  luncheon  and  tea.  Nor  is  that  the  worst. 
Eight  hours'  work  every  Sunday  was  included  in  a  six 
days'  wage.  In  justice  to  the  Company  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  an  extra  day's  wage  was  paid  on 
protest,  but  even  then  these  revelations  suggest  distinct 
sweating.  We  only  trust  that  the  Company  will 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
report. 

Two  railway  reports  especially  interesting  to  Londoners 
are  those  of  the  Waterloo  and  City  and  the  Central 
London.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  expected  that  the 
work  will  be  completed  in  March.  The  final  call  on  the 
shares  of  the  Company  has  been  received,  and  the 
shares  will  be  converted  into  general  capital  stock  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  holders  of  existing 


shares.  The  total  outlay  of  capital  to  date  is  ^473,776, 
of  which  j£i  13,170  was  received  during  the  last  half  of 
1896.  The  management  estimates  an  expenditure  of 
^62,000  for  the  current  half-year,  and  of  ^41,200 
during  the  next  half-year.  As  regards  the  Central 
London,  the  report  is  occupied  by  statements  about  the 
progress  of  the  work,  all  of  which  are  very  satisfactory. 
Over  ^"1,600,000  has  already  been  expended,  and  it 
is  expected  that  ^700,000  will  be  spent  during  the 
present  half-year.  Speaking  of  London  railways,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  bill  for  the  construction  of 
an  underground  railway  from  New  Cross  to  Waterloo 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  present  session,  at  any 
rate. 

It  seems  as  if  there  will  be  a  serious  agitation  regard- 
ing an  appeal  by  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  for 
1,500,000  5  per  cent,  mortgage  debentures  of  the 
Morgyana  Railway  Company,  Limited.  These  deben- 
tures are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  pre- 
sent line  to  the  Port  of  Santos.  The  Morgyana  is  a 
Brazilian  company,  and  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
line  will  be  an  infringement  of  a  concession  granted  by 
the  Brazilian  Government  to  an  English  company 
known  as  the  San  Paulo  (Brazilian)  Railway  Company. 
The  concession  was  granted  in  1856,  and  renewed  in 
1895,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  English  investors  purchased  an  interest  on 
the  strength  of  the  concession.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  never  tired  of  trying  to  handicap  the  prosperity 
of  the  San  Paulo  line.  This  latest  move  is  perhaps 
the  most  patent  step  in  that  direction.  From  Brazil 
much  is  not  expected,  but  astonishment  is  naturally  ex- 
pressed at  the  association  of  Messrs.  Glynn,  Mills  & 
Currie,  Messrs.  Coates  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Lawrie, 
Milbank  &  Co.  with  such  a  scheme.  Thanks  are  due 
to  a  leading  financial  daily  for  having  been  the  first  to 
deal  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Moreing  belongs  to  a  well-known  firm  of 
mining  engineers,  and  his  article  in  the  current  number 
of  "  The  Nineteenth  Century"  on  the  Chinese  question 
contains  much  of  interest  with  regard  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Mr.  Moreing  states 
that  his  firm  sent  out  a  mining  engineer  of  great  repute 
at  the  invitation  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  this  gentleman 
has  supplied  them  with  many  valuable  reports  on 
Manchuria  and  the  Northern  Provinces.  Thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  vast  underground  wealth  of  China, 
Mr.  Moreing  naturally  feels  keenly  sensitive  on  the 
question  of  exclusive  privileges  to  other  Powers.  At 
present  it  appears  that  the  right  to  mine  in  China  is. 
open  to  any  one  who  has  the  energy  to  undertake  it. 
There  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  In  the  past,  China's 
foreign  indebtedness  has  been  covered  by  the  maritime 
customs,  so  there  has  been  no  need  of  mining  energy, 
and  the  people  being  Chinese  have  not  worked  unless 
obliged  to  do  so.  But  the  eye  of  the  European  is  upon 
the  mineral  wealth  of  China,  which  must  share  with 
North  America  the  attention  of  the  promoters  in  the 
immediate  future. 

There  is  evidently  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  the 
management  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society.  They 
have  just  devised  something  new  in  the  way  of  insurance 
against  accidents,  ailments,  old  age  and  death.  The 
"Perfect  Protection"  policy  is  especially  adapted  to 
business  and  professional  men,  and  is  more  comprehen- 
sive and  satisfactory  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen.  The  principal  feature  of  the  new  scheme  is  that 
in  the  event  of  the  assured  becoming,  prior  to  attaining 
the  age  of  sixty,  totally  incapacitated  by  accident  or  bodily  ] 
or  mental  disorder  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
calendar  months,  the  managers  will  allow  a  remission 
of  such  a  proportion  of  the  next  premium  as  the  time 
over  which  this  incapacity  shall  have  extended  bears 
to  the  period  covered  by  the  premium.  Total  incapacity, 
of  course,  merely  means  inability  to  attend  to  business 
or  professional  duties.  On  the  same  system,  if  a  man 
becomes  incapacitated  for  life  before  reaching  the  age 
of  sixty  years  the  policy  will  hold  good,  free  from  the 
payment  of  premiums,  for  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the 
assured.  In  such  a  case  the  policy-holder  will  still 
continue  to  participate  in  profits. 
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Another  important  feature  of  this  comprehensive 
scheme  is  the  payment  of  one  half  of  the  sum  assured 
'immediately  on  the  loss  of  two  limbs  by  physical 
separation,  or  complete  loss  of  sight.  In  such  circum- 
stances further  premiums  will  not  be  required,  although 
the  balance  of  the  sum  assured,  together  with  bonus 
additions,  will  be  payable  at  death.  Other  advantages 
already  instituted  by  the  Society  will  apply  to  this  class 
of  policy,  such  as  the  payment  of  premiums  in  danger 
of  lapsing  out  of  the  surrender  value,  free  travel  and 
residence,  and  loans  on  policies.  There  is  a  special 
bonus  scheme  by  which  "perfect"  policies  in  force 
upwards  of  two  years  will  rank  at  each  division  for 
bonus  by  way  of  reductions  of  premiums  payable  after 
the  age  of  sixty.  When  the  premiums  payable  after 
the  age  of  sixty' have  been  completely  extinguished,  the 
policies  will  still  continue  to  participate  in  the  profits, 
options  of  cash  or  reversionary  bonus  being  allowed  at 
each  distribution. 

The  sudden  and  large  advance  in  Ferreira  shares 
during  the  week  has  been  due  to  large  buying  orders 
from  Paris.  The  Ferreira  mine  has  always  been  a 
favourite  with  Parisian  speculators,  and  their  revived 
interest  in  the  Kaffir  market  is  probably  the  first  sign 
of  a  renewed  period  of  activity.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  special  reason  at  present  why  Ferreira 
shares  should  go  up,  but  on  several  occasions  we  have 
pointed  out  that  they  are  much  below  their  real 
value.  It  was  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  a  number 
of  additional  stamps  had  been  dropped  at  the  mine, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  Only  eighty  stamps  are  at 
work,  but  it  is  true  that  when  the  Worcester  mine  is 
exhausted,  which  will  be  in  three  or  four  years  from 
now,  the  Ferreira  mine  will  take  over  its  stamps  and 
with  this  additional  stamping  power  it  will  be  able  to 
considerably  increase  the  proportion  of  Main  Reef  ore 
crushed.  At  present  70  per  cent,  of  the  rich  South 
Reef  ore  is  being  crushed,  and  at  this  rate  the  South 
Reef  would  probably  be  exhausted  in  less  than  ten 
years.  Additional  stamping  power  will  however  enable 
the  mine  to  maintain  its  present  rate  of  profits  whilst 
crushing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  poorer  ore,  and  will 
thus  very  materially  lengthen  the  life  of  the  mine. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Ferreira  Deep,  supposed  to  be 
the  most  valuable  deep-level  property  in  the  Transvaal, 
will  start  crushing  in  a  few  months'  time.  It  is 
probable  that  the  reefs  will  be  reached  next  May,  and 
as  soon  as  sufficient  ore  is  developed  40  out  of  the  100 
stamps  with  which  the  mine  is  to  be  equipped  will  be 
dropped.  The  working  capital  for  this  deep-level  has 
been  provided  by  the  Rand  Mines  Limited,  which  owns 
seven-twelfths  of  the  property,  and  by  the  Barnato  Con- 
solidated Mines,  which  owns  the  other  five-twelfths. 
Its  total  area  is  equal  to  about  142  claims,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  value  of  Ferreira  shares 
the  whole  is  worth  about  ^8,000,000.  The  share  of 
Rand  Mines  in  the  property  is  therefore  worth 
^4, 500,000,  or  £15  for  every  Rand  Mines  share.  The 
approaching  period  of  activity  for  the  Ferreira  Deep 
cannot  fail  to  bring  Rand  Mines  shares  nearer  to  the 
^40  and  more  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  real  value. 
There  will  probably  be  no  public  issue  of  shares  in  the 
Ferreira  Deep  Company,  the  two  proprietary  Companies 
having  too  shrewd  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
property  to  share  its  profits  with  any  one  else. 

The  Durban-Roodepoort  Deep  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  crushing  stage,  and  it  is  expected  that  forty  stamps 
will  be  dropped  in  April  next.  The  prospects  of  this 
deep  level  are  very  good.  The  outcrop  mine,  the 
Durban-Roodepoort,  has  a  yield  of  about  £2  6s.  per 
ton,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will 
be  obtained  in  the  deep  level.  With  the  full  com- 
plement of  100  stamps  this  should  mean  a  profit  of 
about  ^,'18,000  a  month,  and  the  life  of  the  mine  on  a 
basis  of  15,000  tons  of  ore  from  the  South  Reef  per 
claim,  should  be  about  twenty  years.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Durban-Roodepoort  Deep  is  very 
favourable.  The  capital  is  ^350,000,  of  which  ^291,000 
is  issued.  It  has  also  issued  ^200,000  of  6  per  cent, 
debentures,  exchangeable  for  shares  at  £4,  and 
as  there  is  a  reserve  of  more  than  50,000  shares, 


these  will  amply  suffice  to  redeem  the  debenture  debt. 
It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
out  of  the  229  the  Company  holds,  will  be  sold  at  a 
profit  equivalent  to  a  return  of  jQi  per  share,  and  as  the 
48,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  Shares  the  Company 
owns  are  worth  at  the  present  market  price  ^90,000,  a 
further  5.V.  may  be  deducted  from  the  present  price  of 
Durban-Roodepoort  Deep  shares.  This  leaves  3^  as 
the  price  of  the  shares  on  the  profit-earning  prospects  of 
the  Company,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
by  next  April  the  shares  will  see  a  substantial  rise. 

The  gold  return  for  Western  Australia  for  the  month 
of  January  (93,395  ounces)  beats  all  previous  monthly 
records.  The  Kangaroo  market  has  had  a  much 
better  tone  for  the  past  few  days,  and  buying  orders 
are  again  coming  from  Adelaide.  Lady  Shentons  have 
had  a  good  rise  to  3^,  and  Kalgurlis  have  improved 
on  the  announcement  of  a  fresh  shipment  of  270  tons  to 
the  smelters  estimated  to  yield  seven  ounces  to  the  ton. 
Increased  attention  has  been  attracted  to  Peakhill  shares, 
large  numbers  being  bought  in  Perth  and  Adelaide. 

The  Peakhill  Goldfield  is  unique  as  regards  its 
geological  formation,  and  no  less  so  from  the  com- 
mercial point  of  view  of  the  flotation  in  Lon- 
don. These  mines,  which  merited  being  declared  a 
separate  goldfield  by  the  Government  of  Western 
Australia,  are  situated  between  the  Murchison  and  Gas- 
coyne  rivers,  and  for  the  past  four  years  were  profitably 
worked  by  labouring  miners  before  they  were  consoli- 
dated in  the  present  Peakhill  Goldfield,  Ltd.  The 
mines  are  situated  on  a  flat  in  area  about  160  acres, 
covered  by  a  bed  of  auriferous  cement  having  an  average 
thickness  of  about  four  feet.  Underlying  the  cement  a 
number  of  bell-shaped  holes  occur,  evidently  extinct 
hydrothermal  craters.  The  strata  beneath  consists  of 
decomposed  and  altered  dioritic  schists  containing  auri- 
ferous quartz  veins  which  outcrop  at  the  surface  in 
places.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  veins  the  schists  have 
become  altered  by  the  kaolinisation  of  the  felspar  by 
means  of  hydrothermal  action,  a  sequence  of  volcanic 
activity,  during  which  the  dioretic  rocks  have  become 
fractured,  and  deep  hydrothermal  waters,  charged  with 
carbonates  at  high  pressure  and  holding  gold  in  solution, 
have  used  the  fractured  rock  as  a  line  of  least  resistance 
to  the  surface.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  formation 
is  quite  different  from  that  at  Kalgoorlie,  Coolgar- 
die,  or  indeed  any  other  part  of  West  Australia. 
This  company  owes  its  formation  to  Mr.  Darlington 
Simpson.  Finding  about  thirty  different  properties 
being  profitably  worked  by  their  separate  owners  he 
formed  the  idea,  which  he  successfully  carried  out,  of 
consolidating  them  into  one  company,  as  did  Mr.  Rhodes 
with  De  Beers.  Hastening  the  erection  of  a  10-stamp 
battery  he  was  able  to  bring  out  the  mine  as  a  going 
concern.  He  brought  back  after  his  first  visit  a  fine 
collection  of  about  ^10,000  worth  of  rich  specimens  and 
gold  won  from  the  property  during  the  period  of  his 
visits,  and  got  a  full  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  pro- 
perty by  the  Government  engineer.  Questions  were 
asked  last  month  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Government  officials  reporting  on  mines  for 
Mr.  Simpson,  but  the  Minister  replied,  "  If  I  considered 
any  erroneous  impression  had  been  created  I  should 
certainly  take  steps  to  contradict,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  merits  of  this  field  have  been  rather  understated 
than  overstated."  A  further  twenty  head  of  stamps  is  in 
process  of  erection,  and  will  be  at  work  in  a  few  months. 
The  company  is  provided  with  ample  working  capital. 
The  Board  lacks  military  knowledge,  however — there 
is  not  one  retired  colonel  on  it,  and  not  a  single  lord — 
yet  there  are  some  mining  men  who  believe  in  the 
future  of  this  company.  Crushings  up  to  date  are  as 
follow  :  — November,  447  tons,  1733  ozs.  ;  December, 
432  tons,  1863  ozs. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

GROSVENOR  MANSIONS. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  among  those 
who  issue  a  certain  class  of  prospectus  that  the  invest- 
ing public  should  be  given  as  little  information  as 
possible.    In  making  a  debenture  issue  the  name  of  a 
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trustee  and  some  sort  of  valuation  of  the  property 
which  forms  the  security,  are  indispensable.  The 
Grosvenor  Mansions,  Limited,  gives  the  name  of  one 
trustee,  and  their  valuation  consists  of  a  letter  from  a 
surveyor,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  a  certain  £7Wi-  rental 
will  be  obtainable  after  a  great  many  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  that  the  value  of  the  property  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  ,£91,000.  This  is,  indeed,  meagre 
information,  but  it  is  about  all  the  prospective  investor 
will  obtain  from  the  document  before  us.  Beyond  the 
present  issue  of  50,000  4^  per  cent,  debentures  the 
Company  has  a  share  capital  of  £"120,000  in  12,000 
5  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  and  12,000  ordinary 
shares  of  £5  each.  Of  these  £22,500  in  preference 
shares  and  £40,000  in  ordinary  shares  remain  unissued. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  balance  of  shares  will  be 
offered  to  the  public,  and  then  we  trust  that  the  Directors 
will  be  prepared  to  tell  us  a  little  more  about  their 
enterprise.  In  the  meanwhile  the  public  will  have  to 
be  of  a  more  confiding  nature  than  it  usually  is, 
if  they  subscribe  to  the  present  debenture  issue. 

KENILWORTH  SUGAR  ESTATES. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  Kenilworth  Sugar  Estates 
is'_£i25,ooo  in  cash  and  shares.  The  property  to  be 
acquired  is  10,000  acres  of  freehold  land  situate  in  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  State  of  Louisiana ; 
11,000  acres  have  already  been  put  into  cultivation,  and 
it  is  intended  to  erect  a  sugar  factory.  The  capital  of 
the  Company  is  £"160,000  divided  into  16,000  six  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £5  each,  and 
16,000  ordinary  shares  of  £5  each.  There  is  also 
£"80,000  five  per  cent,  first  mortgage  debenture  stock. 
The  present  issue  consists  of  £'60,000  debenture  stock 
and  all  the  preference  shares.  The  vendor  accepts  the 
ordinary  shares  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  con- 
sideration. By  the  heavy  interest  attached  to  the 
preference  and  debenture  capital  it  would  seem  that 
the  directors  anticipate  big  results,  and  it  is  possible 
that  their  expectations  will  be  fulfilled.  The  ordinary 
English  investor  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
purchase  consideration  is  substantial,  and  that  so  little 
development  has  taken  place  at  present  that  the  Com- 
pany must  be  looked  upon  as  a  prospective  enterprise, 
pure  and  simple. 

BRANDRUM  BROTHERS  AND  COMPANY. 

The  business  to  be  acquired  by  this  Company  is  an 
old-established  one.  It  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
vendors  and  their  predecessors  for  more  than  200  years. 
This  is  a  very  long  time  ;  so  long,  indeed,  that  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  that  the  directors  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  reveal  profits  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
years — especially  as  the  last  of  these  three  years,  1896, 
shows  £"1824  less  profit  than  in  1894.  When  old- 
established  businesses  are  offered  to  the  public  it  is 
essential  that  the  latter  should  know  whether  they  are 
in  full  prosperity  or  entering  a  period  of  decay.  There 
is  a  reason  for  everything,  and  when  no  adequate 
explanation  is  given  for  offering  shares  in  an  old- 
established  business  to  the  public,  the  intending  investor 
must  make  sure  that  he  is  not  trusting  his  savings  to  a 
declining  business.  We  do  not  say  that  in  spite  of  its 
200  years  the  business  of  Brandrum  Brothers  may  not 
be  still  prospering.  But  we  do  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  prospectus  to  justify  such  an  assumption.  On 
the  contrary,  the  decrease  of  £"1824  in  the  profits  for 
1896  as  compared  with  those  for  1894  may  give  rise  to  a 
less  comfortable  belief.  The  assets  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Company  are,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
of  the  value  of  ,£102,169.  The  purchase  price  has 
been  fixed  at  £150,000.  This  means  that  over 
£"47,000  is  being  paid  for  goodwill,  which  is  another 
very  strong  reason  why  the  investing  public  should 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  the 
business  for  which  they  are  asked  to  pay  so  big 
a  consideration.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
£"150,000,  divided  into  7500  ordinary  shares  of  £"10  each, 
and  7500  cumulative  preference  shares  of  ,£10  each. 
The  vendors  take  the  purchase  money  half  in  cash  and 
half  by  the  allotment  of  all  the  ordinary  shares.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  entire  share  capital  is  swallowed  up  by 
the  purchase  price.    We  presume  that  for  working 


capital  the  Company  intends  to  fall  back  on  £"4266  cash 
in  hand  or  at  the  bankers,  and,  perhaps,  if  that  is  not 
sufficient,  by  the  sale  of  "Investments"  to  the  extent 
of  £"6155.  These  last  are  described  as  "Oxford  Cor- 
poration Stock,  &c."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  meaning 
in  that  word  "&c,"  an  explanation  of  which  might 
prove  very  instructive.  The  methods  adopted  in  this 
flotation  are  indeed  unusual.  They  may  be  satisfactory 
to  the  vendor,  but  they  will  appear  to  the  man  of  busi- 
ness as  strange  finance. 

HOVIS  BREAD. 

For  many  months  past  the  flotation  of  Hovis  Bread 
Flour  Company,  Limited,  has  been  in  the  air,  and  now 
the  prospectus  is  before  the  public.  The  capital  is 
£"225,000,  and  is  divided  into  22,500  ordinary  shares  of 
.£5  each  and  22,500  six  per  cent,  cumulative  pre- 
ference shares  of  £"5  each.  The  object  of  the  new 
Company  is  described  in  the  prospectus  as  the  purchase 
of  the  milling  business  of  Messrs.  S.  Fitton  &  Son,  of  the 
Steam  Flour  Mills,  Westminster  and  Macclesfield, 
together  with  the  "Hovis"  flour  business.  To  the 
Macclesfield  factory  there  are  attached  printing  works 
for  the  production  of  advertising  matter  relating  to 
"  Hovis."  In  the  prospectus  is  published  a  certificate 
by  Messrs.  Chatteris  Nichols  &  Company,  who  state 
that  the  profits  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  in- 
creasing and  have  averaged  £"19,010  per  annum.  Mr. 
R.  Jewell,  the  vendor  to  the  Company,  has  fixed  the 
purchase  consideration  at  £"223,410,  of  which  £"22,250 
will  be  satisfied  by  the  allotment  of  4450  preference 
shares,  ,£27,250  by  the  allotment  of  ordinary  shares, 
and  the  balance  in  cash.  Subscriptions  are  invited  at 
par  for  18,050  six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares 
and  17,050  ordinary  shares. 

a  new  enterprise  :  the  hotel  avondale  and 
hatchett's. 

Every  one  knows  from  the  daily  papers  that  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  buy  up  Hatchett's  and  the 
Avondale  Hotel,  and  to  combine  the  two  rival  establish- 
ments. The  prospectus  of  the  Company,  we  believe,  will 
shortly  be  issued,  and,  as  the  vendors  intend  to  take 
all  the  ordinary  shares,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  debentures  and  preference  shares  will  be  eagerly 
absorbed  by  the  public. 

On  Friday  evening,  28  January,  a  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Avondale  to  celebrate  the  coming  into  being  of  this 
new  enterprise.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Grenfell,  the  celebrated  sportsman  and  athlete.  Two 
speeches  made  the  evening  memorable.  Mr.  Grenfell 
spoke  of  the  reverence  felt  -by  Englishmen  for  old  in- 
stitutions, and  the  power  that  old-established  businesses 
consequently  had  of  renewing  themselves  in  modern 
guise.  The  Old  White  Horse  Cellar,  established  at  a 
time  when  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hanover  was  less 
common  than  it  is  now,  became  Hatchett's,  the  chief 
centre  of  modern  coaching,  and  then  merged  itself  in  the 
Avondale,  one  of  the  best  of  modern  hotels.  But  apt 
as  all  this  was,  Mr.  Grenfell's  speech  became  most  in- 
teresting when  he  spoke  of  English  War  Correspondents 
and  their  duties.  As  everybody  knows,  Mr.  Grenfell 
represented  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  at  Suakim  in  the 
campaign  which  culminated  in  the  battle  at  Macneill's 
Zareba.  Everybody  knows,  too,  how  Sir  William 
Lockhart  has  prevented  any  outside  criticism  of  his 
proceedings,  and  how  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  trying 
to  follow  the  same  ill-omened  example  in  regard  to  the 
operations  on  the  Nile.  Mr.  Grenfell  declared  that 
such  secrecy  was  the  greatest  of  mistakes,  that  there 
were  no  such  competent  and  kindly  critics  as  the  war 
correspondents,  and  certainly  no  critics  in  whom  the 
British  Public  had  such  confidence.  After  giving  in- 
stances of  the  extraordinary  competence  of  our  war 
correspondents  and  their  superiority  as  observers  of 
battles  even  to  general  officers  and  their  staffs,  Mr. 
Grenfell  asserted  that  the  news  that  our  soldiers  ob- 
jected to  the  company  of  such  trained  observers  had  come 
with  a  painful  shock  to  the  country  at  large,  and  had 
aroused  suspicions  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  allay. 
Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Grenfell  was  heartily  cheered  for 
this  pronouncement  by  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
the  representatives  of  nearly  every  London  newspaper. 
We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Grenfell  may  soon  re-enter 
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Parliament,  and  lend  such  opinions  as  these  the  support 
of  his  vote  and  voice  in  the  House. 

The  other  notable  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Wanklyn, 
the  chairman  of  the  new  Company.  Mr.  Wanklyn 
spoke  with  the  ease,  fluency,  and  point  of  a  practised 
debater.  He  told  his  audience  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  make  the  Avondale  Hotel  a  rival  of  the  huge  cara- 
vanserais in  the  Northumberland  Avenue.  The  Metro- 
pole,  Victoria  and  Grand  were  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  there  the  individual  lost  his  identity  in  a 
number,  and  was  provided  for  somewhat  roughly  as  in 
other  penal  establishments.  The  Avondale  intended  to 
be,  in  point  of  comfort,  an  old-fashioned  hostelry,  while 
the  catering  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  best  modern 
professors  of  the  art.  Mr.  Wanklyn  deserved  the  cheers 
he  got  for  this  statement  of  policy,  and  there  can  be 
small  doubt  that  the  Avondale,  under  the  capable 
management  of  Messrs.  Eugene  and  Garin,  will  rank 
with  the  Berkeley  and  Savoy  among  the  first  of  London 
restaurants. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Grosvenor  Mansions,  Limited  (H.  W.  M.,  Piccadilly).— 
We  would  recommend  you  to  study  carefully  our  complaints  as 
to  meagre  details  given  above.  We  hear  that  Mr.  E.  D. 
Oppent,  whose  name  will  be  readily  recognised  by  students  of 
Company  promotion  history,  is  behind  the  scenes  of  this 
enterprise.  We  also  hear  that  the  property  on  which  the 
debentures  are  being  raised  was  previously  offered  for  ,£12,000. 

Argentine  Land  and  Investment  Company,  Limited 
(Herald,  Paddington). — We  do  not  recommend  you  to  sell  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Company  should  improve.  There  is  so  much 
landed  property  among  the  assets  of  the  Company  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  second  part  of  your 
question. 

Arnold  J.  Van  Den  Bergh,  Limited  (H.  J.,  Norwood). — 
We  commented  on  this  enterprise  in  our  last  issue  and  have  no 
reason  to  change  our  opinion  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  prospectus. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  (Lieutenant-Colonel,  Maid- 
stone).— Not  at  present. 

Martin's  Bank,  Limited  (T.R.  P.,  Westbourne  Park). — You 
can  obtain  the  report  by  application  at  the  Office  in  Lombard 
Street. 

Great  Western  (Pierrot,  Berkeley  Street). — You  have  not 
a  claim. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

OUR  CONQUERORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hotel  Metropole,  1  February,  1898. 

SIR,  —  Discriminating  and  thoughtful  readers  will  pro- 
bably consider  your  editorial  comment  the  most  note- 
worthy portion  of  the  amazing  communication  appear- 
ing in  your  last  week's  issue  under  the  above  heading — 
amazing  not  by  reason  of  its  hysterical  swashbuckling 
inanity,  but  owing  to  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
the  "  Saturday  Review." 

Your  own  apologetic  note  instinctively  recalls  the 
rejoinder  of  Napoleon,  "Je  n'en  vois  pas  la  necessity"  to 
the  whining  vagabond  who  pleaded  the  necessity  for 
living  as  the  excuse  for  his  mendicancy. 

The  responsibilities  of  editorial  impartiality  doubtless 
impose  a  duty  of  liberal  tolerance  in  the  expression  of 
individual  opinion  upon  subjects  of  legitimate  public 
interest,  and,  to  the  credit  of  British  journalism  be  it 
said,  this  impartiality  has  ever  been  exercised  with  that 
wise  leniency  which  is  characteristic  of  a  free,  generous, 
enlightened  and  sturdy  people. 

Just  in  what  way  the  responsibilities  of  editorial  im- 
partiality are  invoked  by  this  precious  communication 
of  Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  see. 

Most  plain  persons  will  be  inclined  to  consider  that  a 
piece  of  guttersnipe  scurrility,  which  admittedly  con- 
tains no  facts  and  makes  no  pretence  to  argument, 
could  hardly  invoke  any  other  kind  of  editorial  re- 
sponsibility than  that  which  should  determine,  with 
unhesitating  solicitude  for  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  not 
to  debase  its  elevated  standard  of  literary  excellence, 
nor  sully  the  reputation  of  its  high-minded  purpose  by 
the  insertion  of  a  communication  whose  trashy  ver- 
bosity is  only  surpassed  by  the  venom  of  personal  spite 
which  hisses,  in  impotent  rage,  from  behind  its  paltry 
hypocrisy. 


It  may  be  that  I  misunderstand  the  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities  of  journalism  in  promoting  and 
tolerating  independence  of  thought  and  expression. 

Has  not  the  "Saturday  Review"  a  lofty  literary 
ideal  ?  Does  not  the  editorial  aspiration  of  the 
"Saturday  Review"  soar  in  the  direction  of  high- 
minded  purpose  in  shaping  its  traditions  and  de- 
termining the  views  that  shall  be  propounded  in  its 
columns  ? 

I  have  always  looked  in  the  "Saturday  Review"  for 
everything  that  is  clean  and  wholesome  and  sturdy  and 
invigorating  in  the  matter  of  right  thinking  and  right 
feeling  on  all  subjects  that  are  admitted  to  its  comment, 
criticism  or  exposition. 

The  insertion  of  this  silly  sulphurous  communication 
of  Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  comes  perilously  near 
looking  as  though  the  "  Saturday  Review"  had  tempo- 
rarily departed  from  the  sphere  of  clean,  dignified 
respectability,  to  become  the  malodorous  dumping- 
ground  for  the  putrid  scurrility  of  some  foul-minded 
epistolary  huckster. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  hardly  thank  you  for 
bestowing  the  cachet  of  your  journalistic  rectitude  upon 
this  pitiful  display  of  venomous  spite. 

These  are  strong  words,  Mr.  Editor  ;  they  are  even 
exceedingly  offensive.  They  are  designed  mainly  to 
open  the  eyes  of  Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  to  the 
opinion  entertained  by  one  independent  individual  who 
— to  the  limited  extent  that  he  will  condescend  to  enter 
the  arena  with  him — dares  to  state  what  he  thinks  of 
Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  and  his  hysterical  flap- 
doodle. 

What  I  might  have  to  say  to  any  of  Mr.  John 
Churton  Smithson's  facts  or  arguments  must  remain 
an  open  question  until  he  brings  some  forward. 

It  would  be  doing  too  much  honour  to  this  self- 
complacent  correspondent  and  too  much  violence  to  the 
proprieties  of  serious  controversy  to  attempt  even  to 
parry  any  of  the  mud-slinging  observations  by  which 
this  soi-disant  custodian  of  all  that  is  noble  in  British 
political,  social  and  religious  life  strives  to  propound 
his  whimsically  momentous  thesis  that  the  progress  of 
the  Jews  is  producing  the  decadence  of  British  national 
life  and  the  indifference  of  British  Churchmen. 

The  simple  expedient  of  a  parity  of  reasoning  deduced, 
mutatis  mutandis,  from  the  disingenuous  premises 
adopted  by  Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  would  so  com- 
pletely demolish  his  fantastic  conclusions,  that  it  seems 
almost  an  act  of  vindictive  cruelty  to  allow  them  to 
stand  undisturbed  as  a  scoffing  rebuke  to  his  argument- 
ative imbecility. 

The  dignity  of  serious  controversy,  however,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  duelling  code,  prescribes  certain  limits 
of  condescension  and  Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson's 
propositions  are  too  far  below  the  level  of  legitimate 
discussion  to  admit  even  of  an  exception,  by  grace,  in 
his  favour. 

Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  says  he  bears  the  name 
of  an  honest  Englishman,  intending  to  imply  thereby 
thst  he  is  a  worthy  representative  of  that  type. 

All  the  other  honest  Englishmen  will  feel  a  little 
tender  regret  that  this  name  of  an  honest  man  has  not 
been  saved  by  extinction  from  falling  to  the  heritage  of 
a  blatant  Pharisaical  nincompoop. 

Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  may  be  quite  a  large 
number  of  things  which  his  letter  fails  to  disclose. 
Very  probably,  however,  he  is  simply  all  that  his  letter 
portrays,  and  nothing  besides. 

Personally  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  Mr.  John 
Churton  Smithson  is  just  a  plain  mouse-coloured 
donkey,  with  an  inordinate  endowment  of  braying 
power — the  vox  et  prceterea  nihil  of  his  kind — and  the 
venom  of  an  asp  preternaturally  superadded. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  Mr.  John  Churton 
Smithson  has  quite  a  large  number  of  grievances 
against  his  fellow-beings  which,  if  psychologically 
analysed,  would  disclose  nothing  more  serious  than 
that  venomous  spite,  rage  and  jealousy  which  is  the 
fulsome  unwitting  homage  that  debilitated  incompetence 
pays  to  sturdy  achievement. 

Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  is  not  alone  :  he  typifies 
a  large  class  of  pestiferous  drones  that  buzz  querulously 
in  all  countries.  They  neither  purify,  nor  reform,  nor 
advance  anything. 
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They  sink  in  the  quicksands  of  their  own  infirmity  of 
purpose,  and  denounce  their  more  fortunate  fellow- 
beings  whose  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  terra  firma 
which  they  have  reached  by  their  superior  industry, 
thrift,  steadfastness,  sobriety  and  tenacity. 

This  impotent  rage  of  disgruntled  failure  is  as  old  as 
the  universe  ;  it  is  the  fly  on  the  wheel  of  the  world- 
chariot  ;  it  is  the  parasite  of  all  human  progress. 

The  co-ordination  of  ideas  and  the  exigencies  of 
human  intercourse,  by  necessitating  the  adoption  of  a 
phrase  to  denote  the  phenomenon,  give  it  a  semblance 
of  reality  and  continuity  wholly  unjustified  by  the 
inherent  character  of  the  conditions  from  which  the 
grievance  emanates. 

These  grievances  take  various  names  at  different 
epochs,  according  to  the  latest  prevailing  fashion  in 
terminology  or  the  special  interests  of  the  disgruntled 
faction  that  is  filling  the  atmosphere  with  its  querulous 
buzzing. 

"The  tyranny  of  Capital,"  "the  down-trodden  work- 
ing-man," "  the  private  ownership  of  land,"  "  manhood 
suffrage,"  "the  ambition  of  Caasar,"  "  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon,"  and  the  other  numerous  incongruous  ab- 
stractions have  all  figured  in  their  turn  in  the  long  list 
of  parasitic  grievances.  For  the  moment,  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  in  definition  among  hysterical  desequilibres 
grievance-mongers,  is  "Jewish  Gold"  and  "Jewish  do- 
mination of  the  Press." 

To  parody  a  remark  of  Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson, 
the  appositeness  and  defensibility  of  such  definition  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  intellectual  stock-in-trade  of 
those  who  invent  or  make  use  of  it  for  their  own  self- 
seeking  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  should  be  advised  to 
look  out  for  a  sponsor  with  more  intellectual  ballast 
than  he  himself  possesses,  and  an  immunity  from  his 
taint  of  Pharisaical  hypocrisy,  if  he  really  thinks  so 
little  of  British  honesty  or  British  plain  common  sense 
as  to  imagine  that  a  propaganda  of  plain  common  non- 
sense will  ever  take  root  in  modern  England. 

Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  should  also  be  advised 
to  acquaint  himself  with  a  few  first  principles  of  logic. 
They  will  familiarise  him  with  ■  the  generic  character  of 
facts  and  arguments,  and  perhaps  enable  him  to  dis- 
criminate between  these  primary  requisites  to  practical 
discussion  and  the  wild  vapourings  of  a  red-flannel 
stage  dragon. 

To  parody  the  mock-heroics  of  Mr.  John  Churton 
Smithson  let  it  be  added  that  the  insignificant  name 
at  the  foot  of  this  letter  is  that  of  an  honest  English- 
man who  has  an  honest  contempt  for  all  cant,  hyprocrisy 
and  the  nauseating  pettinesses  of  small  minds. 

It  is  also  the  name  of  one  who  was  born  and  brought 
up  to  the  tenets  of  the  Hebrew  faith. 

I  am  neither  proud  nor  ashamed  of  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  race.  That  is  merely  a  personal  trait,  due  to  a 
tendency  of  mind  which  impels  me  to  look  for  satis- 
faction only  from  the  consciousness  of  something 
achieved  by  and  through  myself  independently  of  the 
adventitious  aids  of  ancestry  or  heritage. 

The  seeming  vain-gloriousness  of  this  irrelevant 
personal  explanation  might  well  determine  its  omission, 
excepting  for  the  fact  that  it  is  designed  to  reinforce  the 
consistency  of  that  which  follows. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  Jews  who,  in  common  with 
the  votaries  of  other  religions,  are  inspired  by  the 
glories  and  achievements  of  those  who  have  preceded 
them,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  soul-satisfying  than 
to  be  able  to  claim  kinship  with  a  race  that  has  con- 
tributed so  large  a  share  towards  the  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  moral  and  material  achievement  underlying  all 
human  progress;  nothing  more  ennobling  in  its  inspira- 
tion than,  to  strive  for  enrolment  in  the  long  list  of 
illustrious  men  who  have  left  the  heritage  of  this 
achievement  to  posterity  ;  nothing  more  thrilling  than 
the  sturdy  virility  which  has  enabled  them  to  confront 
with  an  unruffled  countenance  centuries  of  barbaric 
persecution,  and  rise  superior  to  its  devastating  con- 
sequences. 

It  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  hardly  necessary  to 
urge  in  the  columns  of  a  serious  journal,  that  there  is 
among  those  who  have  been  born  and  reared  under  the 
tenets  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  probably  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  shortcomings  as  among  those  whom  for- 


tuitous circumstances  have  attached  to  other  religious 
denominations.  The  juxtaposition  of  religion  at  all 
with  these  character  traits  is  the  one  irrational  absurdity 
of  the  whole  proposition. 

Whatever  be  the  causes  and  explanations  of  short- 
comings that  are  the  common  heritage  of  man  and  the 
concomitant  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  limitations, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  flourish  not  by  reason  of, 
but  most  unquestionably  in  spite  of  the  inheritance  or 
the  cultivation  of  a  true  spiritual  humanitarian  religion. 

That  this  truism  is  not  often  found  in  experience  to  be 
very  truthful  is  due  to  the  fact  that  obtrusive  religion, 
which  is  cultivated  so  militantly  and  exclusively  by  men 
of  the  John  Churton  Smithson  type,  is  little  better  than 
a  dark  vault  where  they  inter  their  dead  consciences, 
under  the  illusion  that  the  conceptualised  Divinity,  to 
whom  they  proffer  their  lip-service  and  ritual  obser- 
vances, is  keeping  their  souls  clean  and  free  from  moral 
putrefaction. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  Author  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  think  of  the  sentiment 
of  brotherly  love  propounded  by  this  Mr.  John  Churton 
Smithson,  who  blasphemes  the  nobleness  of  transcen- 
dental Christianity  by  presuming  to  enrol  himself 
among  the  spiritual  followers  of  its  Founder. 

I  presume,  Mr.  Editor,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  a'  special  appeal  for  your  indulgence  in  permitting 
the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  columns.  Your 
Editorial  impartiality  has  already  established  the  lati- 
tude for  the  free  discussion  of  private  methods  and 
principles  in  relation  to  public  issues.  This  letter  is  an 
attack  upon  the  methods  and  pseudo-principles  of  Mr. 
John  Churton  Smithson. 

Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson  has  been  permitted  the 
freedom  of  your  columns  in  order  to  make  a  vicious 
attack  upon  a  number  of  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  are 
mentioned  by  name.  They  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
at  least  as  harmless  and  unoffending  as  their  assailant, 
to  whom  you  have  extended  such  lavish  courtesy. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  these  gentlemen.  I  do  not  even 
know  them.  Presumably,  they  are  all  peaceable,  tax- 
paying  citizens,  who  strive  to  do  their  duty  according  to 
their  lights,  contributing,  in  their  measure,  towards  the 
world's  progress  and  the  alleviation  of  its  sufferings. 

It  is  not  possible  that  Mr.  John  Churton  Smithson 
can  be  doing  any  more.  —  Yours  faithfully, 

Sydney  Samuel. 
[We    print    this    astonishing    communication  with 
interest  and  amusement,  but  have  not  space  for  more 
of  the  letters  which  have  reached  us  on  the  subject.— 
Ed.] 

MR.  JUSTICE  GRANTHAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  February,  1898. 

Sir, — Mr.  Justice  Grantham  cannot  defend  himself  in 
your  columns,  and  there  has  been  so  much  that  is 
astonishing  in  the  treatment  of  the  Spriggs  case  by  some 
of  the  London  papers  that  I  trust  you  will  find  a  corner 
for  a  defender  of  that  learned  judge.  The  case  made 
by  Spriggs  of  alibi  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  in  his 
defence  he  was  not  in  an  ordinary  position,  as  all  the 
expenses  of  his  witnesses  were  paid  by  the  Treasury,  so 
that  he  had  every  chance  to  put  forward  everything 
which  could  be  said,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  want  of 
means  having  deprived  him  of  any  chance. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  also  an  overwhelm- 
ingly strong  one  ;  there  were  twelve  quite  independent 
witnesses  who  swore  to  him  definitely — they  were  in  no 
way  shaken  in  cross-examination  by  his  counsel,  and 
they  bore  the  appearance  of  reliable  and  respectable 
persons.  All  these  witnesses  were  civilians  except  one, 
so  that  it  could  not  in  any  way  be  called  a  police  case. 
That  being  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was  eminently  a 
case  for  a  jury  to  decide  whether  on  the  whole  case  they 
were  or  were  not  satisfied,  and  they  decided  they  were. 
I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying  that  the  judge  did  not 
sum  up  for  a  conviction,  but  that,  particularly  in  Wales, 
does  not  always  or  even  often  mean  that  a  jury  will  not 
acquit.  I  am  not  in  any  way  either  commenting  on  the 
verdict  or  the  Home  Secretary's  decision,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  case  ought  to  be  treated  as  it  has  been 
in  the  Press,  as  one  in  which  a  conviction  was  obtained 
against  the  evidence. — Yours  truly,  Lex. 
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REVIEWS. 


CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 
"Christina    Rossetti.     A   Biographical   and  Critical 
Study."    By  Mackenzie  Bell.    London  :  Hurst. 

IT  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  memoir  of  Christina 
Rossetti  should  be  dull,  but  the  dullness  need  not  be 
protracted.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  is  sympathetically  dull  in  350  pages. 
Five  chapters  are  biographical,  five  chapters  critical. 
Yet  everything  worth  saying  about  Christina  Rossetti 
as  a  woman  could  have  been  said  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  everything  worth  saying  about  her  as  a  writer 
in  the  second.  A  pious,  unmarried  woman,  who  is 
.uncommunicative,  sees  few  people,  and  stays  at 
.home  most  of  her  life,  can  scarcely,  even  if  she  is 
a  woman  of  genius,  afford  much  material  to  a  bio- 
grapher. The  fact  that  she  is  a  woman  of  genius 
will  not  of  necessity  make  her  life  in  the  slightest 
degree  different  from  that  of  ordinary,  thoughtful, 
domesticated  women.  The  deeper,  the  more  sincere, 
her  genius,  the  more  essentially  womanly  will  it  be,  and 
therefore  the  more  retired,  the  more  quiescent.  It  is 
only  the  blue-stocking  who  has  adventures,  and  the 
.blue-stocking  is  an  admiring  parody  of  whatever  is 
most  pretentiously  futile  in  the  literary  man.  No 
w  oman  writer  ever  lived  in  more  absolute  seclusion  than 
Miss  Rossetti  ;  when  it  has  been  said  that  she  was  the 
very  pattern  and  model  of  all  daughters,  a  helpful  and 
unobtrusive  sister,  the  most  considerate  of  friends,  all 
has  been  said  about  her  general  relations  with  people 
that  requires  saying.  Her  piety,  like  her  qualities  of 
use  and  affection,  was  undisplaced,  except  by  her 
hooks  ;  it  was  of  the  higher  and  contemplative  rather 
than  of  the  busy,  lower  kind.  .All  that  we  need  know, 
all  that  we  ever  can  know,  about  her,  we  learn  from  her 
writings,  which  are  always  personal  in  the  sense  that 
thev  are  always  the  direct  outcome  of  her  temperament. 
From  her  writings  we  gather  that  her  life  was  shadowed 
by  one  great  sorrow,  concerning  which  a  biographer 
can  naturally  say  nothing,  and  concerning  which  it  is 
absolutely  unessential  for  us  to  know  anything.  When 
Mr.  Gosse  prints  a  letter  telling  how  her  sense  for 
nature  was  quickened  by  the  sight,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, of  primroses  in  a  railway-cutting,  we  are  told  a 
little  significant  fact  which  has  a  certain  interest.  But 
by  how  much  are  we  the  wiser  when  Mr.  Bell  prints 
such  notes  as  this,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  his  pages  ? 

"  My  dear  William, — The  accompanying  16s.  T,d. 
stands  for  our  share  up  to  January  8,  but  if  you  deem 
\ourself  entitled  to  additional  pennies  I  will  honour 
your  view — my  arithmetic  is  not  a  prime  article." 

This  is  given  to  show  that  Miss  Rossetti  "  could  be 
quietly  droll  concerning  her  own  habits,"  and  we  are 
solemnly  presented  with  "the  following  excerpts  from 
letters  to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,"  which  "  attest 
the  same  quality  "  : 

"  Please  wink  at  ugliness,  as  I  have  lost  my  pen." 
"Thank  you  for  thinking  my  austere  presence  would 
be  '  nice.'  " 

"  I  am  not  conspicuously  in  bloom  : — but  let  us  hope 
1  resemble  the  trampled  chamomile  which  '  yields  more 
sweets  the  while.'  " 

Really,  to  print  such  things  as  these,  and  by  the 
page,  is  to  go  a  long  way  towards  making  Miss 
Rossetti  ridiculous,  which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
as  showing  her  to  have  a  sense  of  humour.  A  sense  of 
humour  she  certainly  had,  but  it  was  of  so  faint  a  kind 
that  it  rarely  settled  definitely  into  any  single  sentence, 
but,  at  the  most,  floated  like  an  atmosphere  about  a 
whole  paragraph  or  page.  Humour,  in  her,  was 
chiefly  style,  the  artistic  escape  from  that  crudeness 
of  facts,  as  they  state  themselves,  which  we  are  all 
trying,  in  our  different  ways,  to  find  for  ourselves. 
Its  presence  in  her  poetry  brings  a  certain  delicate 
aloofness  into  her  closest  contact  with  real  and  homely 
things.  In  her  prose,  so  largely  religious,  it  saves 
her  statements  of  doctrine  from  becoming  too  doctrinal 
in  manner.  But  it  was  not  distinct  enough  to  give 
positive  literary  value  to  her  letters.  Almost  every 
letter  she  wrote  had  a  certain  turn  of  phrase,  just 
sufficient  to  show  that  she  was  a  woman  who 
could  write  beautifully  ;   but  there  was  rarely  more 


than  this  somewhat  negative  merit.  Fxpressing  her- 
self, as  she  did,  always  with  reserve  in  her  published 
work,  she  was  even  less  ready  to  be  communicative 
about  herself  in  her  private  letters,  where  there  was 
not  the  little  square  grating  of  the  confessional  between 
her  and  the  unseen  listener.  And  so,  in  the  whole  of 
this  book,  where  so  many  agreeable  letters  are  quoted 
from,  on  so  many  subjects,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
one  which  adds  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  and  scarcely  one  which  has  any  value  in  itself  as 
writing. 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  at  all  events  some  of  the  faults  of  this 
memoir.  Of  his  "  unwearied  sympathetic  co-operation 
and  unvarying  kindness,"  which  Mr.  Bell  gratefully 
acknowledges,  we  have  no  doubt  ;  but  we  have  many 
doubts  as  to  the  value  of  that  co-operation  and  the 
discretion  of  that  kindness.  The  two  huge  volumes  in 
which  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  so  deeply  embedded  his 
brother  are  to  us,  we  must  confess,  precisely  what  is 
called  a  "mine  of  information."  We  have  dug  our 
way  through  them  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  singularly 
enhanced  by  the  sense  of  difficulties  overcome.  We 
have  struck  upon  vein  after  vein  of  rich  mineral,  but 
with  what  mental  sweat  we  have  followed  the  drill  or 
bore,  as  it  worked  slowly  forward  in  the  dark  !  It  is 
invaluable  that  such  persons  as  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 
should  exist ;  if  his  like  had  only  existed  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  we  should  have  known  at  least  the  initial 
of  the  dark  woman,  the  shape  and  material  of  the 
second-best  bed,  and  the  number  of  glasses  that  Shake- 
speare drank  at  the  "  Mermaid,"  though  we  might 
have  wondered  that  so  dull  a  fellow  should  have  written 
such  good  plays.  But  imagine  a  fact-collector  resolved 
to  find  out  facts  about  Christina  Rossetti  !  "  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  say  so  of  a  sister  who,  up  to  the  year 
1876,  was  almost  constantly  in  the  same  house  with 
me,  I  cannot  remember  ever  seeing  her  in  the  act  of 
composition."  Strange  that  Mr.  Rossetti  should  tell 
us  that,  and  stranger  still  that  he  should  have  been 
surprised  to  have  it  to  tell  us  !  But  here  is  a  specimen 
of  what  he  has  got  to  tell  us,  and  it  is  a  specimen  also 
of  the  amazingly  conscientious  way  in  which  Mr.  Bell 
at  once  respects  and  distorts  the  written  word, — 

"  '  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  C[hristina] 
caught  from  Gabriel  a  fancy  for  odd-looking  animals — 
She  had  it  equally  herself — She  knew  Wombat  and 
Ratel  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  :  Gabriel  never  pos- 
sessed a  Ratel,  nor  a  Wombat  until  several  years  after 
Cfhristina]  wrote  "Goblin  M[arket]." — It  was  Cfhris- 
tina]  and  I  who  jointly  discovered  the  W'ombat  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens — From  us  (more  especially  myself), 
Gabriel,  [Sir  Edward]  Burne-Jones,  and  other  Wombat 
enthusiasts,  ensued,  such  is  my  reminiscence  and 
belief.'  " 

"It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on,"  in  what  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti,  combined  with  Mr.  Bell,  would  call 
"  (Gab[riel]'s  suggestion  perhaps)."  But  it  is  of  many 
such  things  that  this  book  is  made  up  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Bell  passes  from  personal  to  critical  considerations  he  is 
not  more  happy.    Here  is  a  specimen, — 

"  Love  poetry  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  volume 
under  consideration.  In  the  original  manuscript,  dated 
in  Christina's  own  handwriting  12  December,  1848,  of 
'  When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest,'  now  in  my  possession, 
and  appearing  in  facsimile  on  p.  147,  the  stanzas  are 
written  without  a  break,  and  the  fourteenth  line  runs 
That  doth  nor  rise  nor  set 

instead  of 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set 
in  the  printed  version.  There  are,  besides,  six  varia- 
tions in  punctuation.  Some  critics  have  held  that  the 
metre  of  this  song  is  a  glad  metre,  and  the  metre  is 
used  to  imply  a  chastened  gladness  in  the  thought 
of  death.  But  such  an  opinion  savours  of  super- 
subtlety." 

Need  we  continue?  Yes,  for  there  is  a  certain 
remark  which  shows  so  complete  a  misunderstanding  of 
Miss  Rossetti's  whole  system  of  versification  that  it 
ought  not  to  pass  unobserved.  Mr.  Bell,  referring  to 
the  "Song"  beginning,  "Oh  roses  for  the  flush  of 
youth,"  writes,  "  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 

Before  in  the  old  time, 
the  last  line  of  this  exquisite  song,  not  Only  is  the 
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stress  laid  upon  the  article  'the,'  but  the  accentuated 
word  is  followed  by  a  vowel  whereby  a  hiatus  occurs, 
which  renders  the  line  almost  immetrical  and  unscan- 
nable." 

To  be  quite  thorough,  Mr.  Bell  should  have  objected 
also  to  the  line  just  above  :  "  And  bay  for  those  dead 
in  their  prime,"  and  informed  us  that  the  stress  of  that 
line  came  on  the  word  "in,"  and  that  it  was  therefore 
"almost  immetrical  and  unscannable."  So  many 
people  are  still  unable  to  realise  that  it  is  a  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  scan  English  verse  according  to  classical 
methods,  and  that  the  stress  in  a  line  (as  Mr.  Bridges 
has  pointed  out  with  absolute  lucidity  in  his  tract  on 
Milton's  prosody)  may  be  shifted  almost  at  will.  The 
rare  music  of  such  a  line  as  "  Before  in  the  old  time" 
— one  of  Miss  Rossetti's  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
lines,  towards  which,  indeed,  the  whole  poem  is  a 
metrical  working-up — comes  from  the  delicate  shifting 
of  the  stress,  off  the  normal  beat,  and  the  heavy 
lingering  over  the  words  "old"  and  "time."  Read 
for  the  sense,  in  this  and  the  other  line,  and  you  will 
come  infallibly  upon  the  novel  music. 

And  now,  after  so  much  fault-finding,  which  we  have 
felt  to  be  absolutely  demanded  by  the  serious  faults  of 
the  book  before  us,  let  us,  more  briefly  but  not  less 
emphatically,  bear  witness  to  the  true  reverence,  the 
profound  admiration,  the  winningly  sympathetic  nature 
of  its  intentions.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  hero-worshipper  without 
discrimination,  but  he  is  a  genuine  hero-worshipper, 
and  though  there  are  many  words  in  his  book  which  we 
should  like  to  see  altered,  there  is  not  a  word  which 
does  not  do  its  best  to  paint  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
portrait  of  one  of  the  greatest  women  of  our  time,  of  one 
of  the  few  great  poetesses  of  all  time.  His  book,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  is  worth  possessing  for  several 
reasons,  and  not  least  because  of  the  six  portraits,  some 
of  which  are  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  It  includes 
a  useful  bibliography,  and,  containing  as  it  does  too 
many  facts,  it  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  dispensed 
equally  with  inaccuracies  and  with  omissions. 

MR.  BENSON'S  LATEST  BOOK. 

"  The  Vintage.     A  Romance  of  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence."    By  E.  F.  Benson.  Methuen. 

THE  case  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  is  a  curious  one,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  a  philosophic  mind.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  novelist  by  writing,  when  he  was 
little  more  than  a  boy,  a  social  or  satirical  novel  which 
would  have  attracted  little  notice  if  Society  had  not 
persuaded  itself  that  certain  of  its  leaders  were  "  taken- 
off "  in  its  pages.  No  sooner  was  that  idea  bruited 
abroad,  than  "Dodo"  began  to  sell  in  thousands,  and 
was  the  ruling  success  of  an  hour.  It  was  gaily  ob- 
served and  carelessly  written  ;  it  was  impertinent,  enter- 
taining and  curiously  high-toned  ;  it  was  just  the  sort 
of  book  a  clever  undergraduate  writes,  and  afterwards 
needlessly  regrets.  But  what  a  rocket  to  blaze  high 
into  the  literary  firmament  !  Naturally  elated  by  his 
amazing  success,  Mr.  Benson  went  on  and  published 
"  The  Rubicon."  Every  reviewer  who  had  been 
offended  by  the  flippancy  and  by  the  popularity  of 
"Dodo"  fell  on  this  new  venture  and  smote  it  with 
staves  ;  the  indifferent  public,  which  rushed  to  it  for 

further  revelations  about  Mrs.  A          and  Miss  B  , 

was  deeply  disgusted  to  find  that  "The  Rubicon"  was 
not  a  roman  a  clef.  Then  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  became 
the  literary  stray  dog  of  the  hour,  and  everybody  had 
some  old  tin  kettle  to  fling  at  him. 

But  the  poor  young  man  was  feeling  about  for  a 
method.  And  then  another  calamity  befell  him  ;  he 
thought  he  was  a  mystic  and  a  psychologist,  and  he 
wrote  "The  Judgment  Books,"  a  fiasco  of  the  worst 
sort.  Most  people  would  have  given  up,  or  have  sunk 
to  the  facile  production  of  rubbish,  but  what  interests 
us  most  about  Mr.  Benson  is  his  indomitable  per- 
severance. He  was  not  going  to  be  beaten,  it  seems, 
even  by  the  discovery  that  his  books  were  bad.  Then 
came  a  ray  of  hope  ;  he  published  "The  Babe  B.A.," 
a  farcical  trifle,  indeed,  but  exceedingly  funny,  and 
written  on  a  much  higher  level  than  he  had  hitherto 
reached.  And  now,  after  a  rather  long  silence,  he  pre- 
sents to  us  an  historical  romance,  of  considerable 
length  ;  no  farce  or  ground-bait  for  shrimps,  but  a 


really  solid  and  ambitious  work.  The  author  of 
"  Dodo,"  whom  indolent  reviewers  rise  up  early  to 
jeer  at,  has  written  a  perfectly  serious  study  in  fiction  ; 
and  we  think  it  no  more  than  common  justice  to  say 
that  the  success  of  it  is  beyond  question.  "The 
Vintage "  is  not  a  masterpiece,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  romantic  literature,  and  we  think  that  Mr. 
Benson  is  really  on  his  legs  at  last. 

The  story  deals  with  the  condition  of  Greece  in  1820, 
just  before  the  War  of  Independence  Stroke  out.  When 
the  tale  begins,  the  hero,  Mitsos,  "  an  enormous  boy  of 
the  Greek  country  type,  close  on  the  edge  of  manhood,"' 
is  living  a  happy,  idle  life  with  his  father,  a  peasant, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nauplia.  To  them  comes 
Nicholas,  the  uncle  of  Mitsos,  one  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  struggle  to  throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  the  Turk.  Nicholas  is  much  struck  with  the  manli- 
ness and  loyalty  of  Mitsos,  and  determines  to  prepare 
him  for  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  coming  "vin- 
tage," for  so,  in  the  mystic  language  of  the  patriots, 
the  great  uprising  is  referred  to.  Nicholas  puts  Mitsos 
to  certain  tests,  all  of  which  he  comes  out  of  with 
shining  honours,  and  he  is  according  enrolled  among 
the  secret  emancipators  of  his  country.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  sent  through  the  length  amd  breadth  of 
the  peninsula  on  confidential  missions  of  the  highest 
delicacy,  and  thus  the  author  has  an  opportunity  of 
describing  to  us  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and  of 
its  aspect  in  various  quarters  of  the  country.  The 
boyish  enthusiasm  and  rich-blooded  nature  of  Mitsos 
lead  to  innumerable  adventures  in  love  and  war,  which 
very  gaily  embroider  the  narrative.  The  love-scenes 
may  be  especially  commended  for  their  delicate  glow  of 
passion.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  plot  in 
detail  ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  rob  Mr.  Benson  of  his 
legitimate  surprises. 

We  are  struck,  in  laying  down  "The  Vintage,"  with 
the  close  observation  of  pastoral  life  in  Greece,  to  which 
Mr.  Benson  has  evidently  devoted  himself.  The 
incidents  in  the  various  country-side  occupations  are  de- 
scribed with  great  charm  and  by  a  firm  hand.  Especially 
beautiful  are  the  many  nocturnal  scenes  in  the  bay  of 
Nauplia,  which  delight  us  whenever  they  recur.  We 
would  warmly  encourage  Mr.  Benson  to  pursue  a  kind 
of  writing  for  which  he  shows  an  aptitude  of  an 
unusual  kind,  for  this  new  romance  is  much  more  in 
the  manner  of  Bjornson  or  of  Verga  than  like  any 
English  specimens  that  we  happen  to  recollect.  In  the 
earlier  chapters  we  have  no  fault  to  suggest  ;  the 
writing  is  eorrect  and  sometimes  glowing,  the  painting 
solid  and  bright,  the  emotions  that  are  awakened  of  an 
excellent  liveliness.  But  as  "The  Vintage"  progresses 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  signs  of  inexperience  in  the 
composition  of  a  historical  romance  begin  to  betray 
themselves.  The  political  interest  supplants  the  in- 
terests of  emotion  and  adventure  ;  the  author  is  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  actual  facts  of  the  struggle  ;  his 
canvas  is  crowded  with  figures  and  yet  seems  empty. 
Here  he  is  still  exotic,  but  if  he  has  left  Verga  and. 
Bjornson  behind,  he  has  not  caught  up  Tolstoi  or 
Sienkiewicz.  This  art  of  marshalling  armies  across  a 
little  book  of  fiction  is  not  learned  in  a  day.  But  Mr. 
E.  F.  Benson  has  written  a  very  graceful  and  even 
moving  story  on  a  theme  which  demanded  unusual 
concentration  of  effort.  We  congratulate  him,  and 
we  hope  that  "The  Vintage"  will  come  to  be  looked 
back  upon  as  the  first  serious  step  in  a  distinguished 
literary  career. 

THE  STORY  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE'S  LIFE. 

"The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life."    By  Justin  McCarthy. 
London  :  Black. 

MR.  MCCARTHY  tells  us  in  his  preface— and  the 
book  itself  fully  bears  him  out — that  he  does  not 
makeany  pretence  of  aspecial  knowledge  of  political  facts, 
nor  has  he  had  recourse  to  correspondence  or  documents 
bearing  upon  his  subject  that  are  not  accessible  to  every 
student  of  contemporary  English  history.  The  question 
that  naturally  arises  upon  such  a  confession  is  why,  if 
he  was  thus  aware  at  the  outset  that  he  had  nothing  in 
particular  to  say,  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  say  it. 
The  reply  is  simply  that  Mr.  McCarthy  knows  his  public. 
His  book  will  undoubtedly  be  popular  and  saleable.  A 
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generation  ago  its  production  would  not  have  been 
possible.  A  generation  or  two  hence,  when  our  educa- 
tion system  has  had  time  to  develop  into  something 
more  than  a  skin-deep  influence  upon  our  national  life, 
it  will  be  again  impossible.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
have  a  half-educated  generation  turned  loose  from  our 
schools,  a  great  new  reading  public,  clamouring  for 
literature  within  their  range  of  intelligence.  It  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  shallowness.  There  are 
fortunes  and  baronetcies  to  be  had  for  scraps  and  tit- 
bits, fame  for  the  retailing  of  idle  gossip  or  raw  nonsense 
in  fiction.  In  the  political  department  of  this  new 
market,  in  which  Mr.  McCarthy  has  pitched  his  stall, 
there  is  a  ludicrous  assumption  of  superiority.  It 
fancies  itself  as  standing  for  higher  things,  for  a  prevail- 
ing sense  of  citizenship  and  an  intelligent  interest 
displayed  by  "the  people"  in  public  affairs.  This 
assumption  is  utterly  without  warrant  ;  for  the  political 
literature  provided  for  popular  reading  is  merely  a 
branch  of  the  general  trade  in  tittle-tattle.  Its  pur- 
veyors— "  our  lobby  correspondents,"  writers  "from  the 
floor  of  the  House,"  and  all  the  rest  of  them — know 
their  business  far  too  well  to  allow  any  serious  con- 
sideration of  public  affairs  to  spoil  their  work.  How 
Mr.  A  held  the  listening  House  spell-bound,  or  Mr.  B 
yawned  on  the  Treasury  bench,  or  Mr.  C  came  down  in 
a  white  waistcoat,  or  Mr.  G's  necktie  used  to  work 
round  under  his  left  ear  when  he  got  excited — that  is 
the  kind  of  thing  with  which  they  fill  their  daily  columns 
for  a  public  that  reads  it  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  getting  a  vivid  word-picture  of  the  inner  political 
life  of  the  time.  "The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life" 
belongs  to  this  class  of  descriptive  journalism.  When 
we  say  that  Mr.  McCarthy  knows  his  public  we  do  not 
suggest  that  he  has  set  himself,  deliberately  and  of 
malice  aforethought,  to  pander  to  what  he  knows  is  the 
public  taste  for  trivialities.  He  chatters,  chatters  on 
his  way  so  complacently  that  it  is  evident  he  shares  the 
taste  himself,  and  thoroughly  believes  that  work  of  this 
kind  is  worth  doing.  And  certainly  he  does  it  without 
the  offensiveness  in  which  certain  of  its  professors 
wallow.  His  political  opponents  do  not  continually 
*'  turn  livid  with  rage,"  nor  "  hiss  out  their  malice  and 
disappointment."  Of  course  he  tells  us  that  "at  a 
moment  of  great  political  crisis  Mr.  Chamberlain  con- 
trived to  stab  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  back,"  for  that  is  a 
phrase  without  which  no  book  by  an  Irish  Nationalist 
writer  would  be  complete  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  keeps 
to  a  pleasant  tea-party  style  of  description.  Even  in  mere 
verbal  matters  he  is  all  for  quietness  ;  so  that  when  by 
any  chance  a  brisk  expression  slips  from  his  pen  he  is 
half  afraid  of  it.  "  That  is  just  where,  to  use  a  collo- 
quial phrase,  the  trouble  comes  in."  "The  declaimer 
who  had  the  courage  to  attack  him  was  soon,  to  use  a 
very  colloquial  oppression,  sorry  he  spoke."  He  uses 
this  semi-apologetic  locution  until,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  we  are  reminded  of  Mr.  Snagsby  and  his 
catch-word. 

Of  biography  in  any  real  sense,  of  insight  or  cha- 
racterisation, of  the  actual  life  of  its  subject,  the  book 
gives  us  nothing  whatever.  The  events  that  lie  on 
the  surface,  the  facts  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  birth  and 
education  and  office-holding,  such  as  any  catalogue, 
maker  could  string  together,  are  dished  up  in  the 
descriptive  reporter  style,  with  a  relish  of  such  minor 
incidents  as  Mr.  McCarthy  owes  to  his  position  of 
observation  inside  the  House  of  Commons.  A  single 
illustration  will  serve  to  show  how  entirely  superficial 
that  observation  has  been.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  great 
upon  the  voices  of  his  Parliamentary  heroes.  The 
voice  is  always  the  first  thing  he  notes  about  them, 
and  he  leaves  his  reader  with  the  impression  that  the 
one  sign  of  greatness  in  a  public  man  is  a  sound 
throat.  Upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  voice  he  lavishes  many 
deserved  superlatives.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  "  a  voice 
strong,  clear,  flexible  and  sweet."  O'Connell  possessed 
"  a  voice  of  marvellous  strength  and  music;"  Disraeli 
"  had  a  deep,  low,  powerful  voice  ;"  and  so  it  goes  on, 
until  at  last  he  has  to  deal  with  a  man  who  succeeds 
without  having  a  good  voice.  Mr.  McCarthy  cannot 
understand  such  a  mystery  as  that ;  and  his  puzzled 
attempt  to  account  for  Mr.  Lowe  is  delightfully 
•comical.  "He  had  a  very  bad  voice  and  a  wretched 
articulation  ;  his  sight  was  miserably  short,  and  if  he 


had  any  notes  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  read 
them  ;  he  had  to  compete  with  men  whose  voices  and 
articulation  were  magnificent  ;  and  yet  he  held  his 
own.  His  success  was  a  wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  me. 
I  could  not  dispute  the  success,  but  it  astonished  me. 
I  could  not  understand,  and  I  cannot  understand  now, 
how  he  came  to  carry  off  the  honours  of  debate." 
Clearly  the  existence  of  any  qualities  that  lie  below 
the  surface  has  not  been  revealed  to  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Such  points  of  gesture,  articulation,  personal  appear- 
ance and  obvious  qualities  of  industry  or  earnestness 
as  can  be  catalogued  like  the  points  of  a  prize  ox  he 
knows  and  can  write  down  ;  but  for  anything  beyond 
that  we  look  in  vain.  This  puzzledom  of  his  over  the 
inexplicable  success  of  a  man  with  poor  articulation 
is  a  guide  to  his  whole  method.  It  gives  you  the 
point  of  view  from  which  life  presents  itself  to  him 
and  to  the  great  reading  public  in  whose  gift  contempo- 
rary popularity  is. 

The  larger  qualities  of  literature  are  not  in  question 
with  such  work  as  this.  It  would  be  absurd  to  look  at 
trifles  from  the  point  of  view  of  eternity,  and  criticism 
must  come  down  to  a  consideration  of  mere  accuracy, 
the  crowning  virtue  of  small  things.  Even  here  Mr. 
McCarthy  fails  :  his  political  bias  puts  his  hand  out. 
He  can  be  wonderfully  accurate  when  he  likes  ;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  tells  us  that  "what  we  call  a 
title  of  courtesy  merely  indicates  that  the  bearer  of  it  is 
a  son  of  a  peer,  and,  not  being  a  peer  himself,  is  free  to 
be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;"  or,  better  still, 
speaks  of  "Arthur  Hallam,  to  whose  gifts  and  virtues 
the  late  Lord  Tennyson  has  inscribed  one  of  his  greatest 
poems,  the  '  In  Memoriam.'"  We  are  very  glad  that 
these  and  a  number  of  other  equally  little-known  facts 
are  at  last  given  to  the  public.  Their  accuracy,  we 
believe,  cannot  be  seriously  disputed.  The  inaccuracies 
of  which  we  complain  are  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  dealing 
with  his  political  opponents,  especially  with  Mr.  Disraeli. 
In  his  chapter  on  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  as  rivals,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  in  order  to  exalt  the  former,  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  belittle  the  latter.  He  sneers  at  him  for 
an  alleged  want  of  education.  "Disraeli  could  not 
read  Latin  or  Greek  ;  he  could  not  speak  French."  He 
"had  no  such  ubiquitous  tastes  and  no  such  varied 
knowledge.  He  had  travelled  more  than  Gladstone 
ever  travelled,  but  he  brought  back  little  from  his 
wanderings.  His  life  ran  in  a  narrow  groove  ;"  and  so 
on  for  several  pages.  We  do  not  dispute  with  Mr. 
McCarthy  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  two  men  ;  but  only 
as  to  his  facts.  Disraeli  did  speak  French,  and  was  an 
excellent  classical  scholar.  If  Mr.  McCarthy  desires 
proof  of  that,  he  will  find  it,  to  give  one  instance  only, 
in  the  speech  delivered  to  the  Glasgow  students  in 
1873.  Mr-  McCarthy  has  done  his  best,  no  doubt;  but 
the  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  has  yet  to  be  written. 

THE  GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

1 '  The  Glasgow  School  of  Painting. "  By  David  Martin. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  H.  Newbery,, 
Head  Master  of  Glasgow  School  of  Art.  London  : 
Bell. 

THE  critical  and  descriptive  notices  that  accompany 
the  pictures  in  this  book,  and  the  introduction  to 
both,  are  the  hardest  reading  we  have  done  for  many  a 
day.  The  writing  must  have  been  easy  enough.  It  is 
not  that  the  authors  have  not  known  their  own  minds 
on  their  topics,  but  that  they  have  so  frequently  thought 
they  were  expressing  their  minds  when  in  fact  they  were 
expressing  nothing  at  all.  Like  B.  R.  Haydon,  as 
described  by  Tom  Taylor,  after  a  fairly  successful 
rendering  of  some  fact  or  thought,  they  have  begun  to 
flourish  about  with  the  pen  as  did  Haydon  with  his 
brush,  in  fatuous  exultation  and  unintelligibility.  Here 
for  instance  is  an  example  in  the  art  of  "coiling"  a 
sentence  :  "  But  it  still  remains  a  truth  that  among  the 
leaders  of  any  movement  appear  that  exaggeration  and 
overstraining  which  are  ever  the  causes  of  battle  ;  less 
because  their  works  are  in  reality  much  out  of  the 
normal,  but  simply  because  of  that  very  difference, 
however  slight,  between  their  productions  and  the 
normal."  Several  pages  are  studded  with  knots  of  this 
kind,  the  untying  of  which  does  not  aid  the  student  in 
appreciating  the  undoubted  sympathy  and  comrade-like 
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feeling  that  have  prompted  the  publication  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Newbery  contradict  each  other 
rather  directly  in  their  estimate  of  influences  which  have 
made  this  Glasgow  School  what  it  is.  Mr.  Newbery 
says,  "The  School  owes  nothing  to  Continental  or 
Foreign  teaching  or  influence";  while  Mr.  Martin  points 
out  a  number  of  cases  where  the  artists  have  graduated 
in  foreign  parts.  It  is  true  Mr.  Newbery  excepts  "  any 
possible  fructifying  it  might  have  had  by  the  study  of 
work  other  than  its  own  ;"  but  this  merely  means  that, 
"  excepting  certain  foreign  influences,  no  foreign  in- 
fluences have  given  it  anything,"  which  does  not  help 
us  much  to  a  clear  estimate  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Glasgow  School.  But  although  there  is  maziness  and 
even  vacuity  in  some  of  their  paragraphs,  others  reveal 
a  power  of  judgment,  a  sympathy  with  progress  and  a 
sense  of  comradeship  that  are  of  good  omen  always  in 
art  movements,  and  are  much  demanded  at  this  day 
when  the  great  inrush  of  commercialism  to  the  ranks 
of  painting,  that  took  place  some  years  ago,  has  been 
followed  by  desertion  of  the  disillusioned  speculators, 
and  a  general  sickening  throughout  society  at  the  very 
name  of  Art.  "  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than 
weeds,"  and  no  sordidness  taints  the  world  so  foully  as 
that  which  exploits  the  arts.    If  these  brave  Glaswegians 

remanets  of  the  protestants  who  some  years  ago 
raised  their  voices  against  the  stodgy  conventions  that 
ruled  in  academic  circles— can  live  their  own  lives  right 
to  the  end,  they  may  do  much  to  excite  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  a  return  to  the  way  that  is  for  ever  the  only 
right  one  in  art — the  practice  of  art  for  the  sake  of 
beauty,  not  fashion  or  wealth.  While  saying  this  it  is 
also  open  to  us  to  remind  the  "  School "  that  they  may 
not  know  everything  in  Glasgow  any  more  than  in 
London  or  "Judee."  Mr.  Newbery  claims  for  his 
friends  that  they  in  common  with  circles  in  other  places 
have  tried  to  get  back  to  the  tracks  left  by  the  great 
European  portrait-painters  who  ended,  as  Ruskin  would 
have  it,  with  Gainsborough  :  whose  technical  know- 
ledge ended,  as  others  might  say,  with  Etty.  But  is 
there  any  steadily-shown  evidence  that  either  the  New 
British  or  New  Continental  Schools  are  alive  to  the 
language  in  which  the  great  portrait-painters  expressed 
themselves  ?  Between  a  new  European  and  an  old  one 
of  the  great  schools  there  is  a  striking  technical  dissimi- 
larity. Technically,  all  the  sterling  examples  of  each 
school  rank  themselves  naturally  within  the  school  of 
their  date,  however  aesthetically  different,  or  even 
morally  and  socially  different  their  stamp  may  be. 
Goya  will  not  be  mistaken  for  Manet,  or  Manet  for 
Delacroix,  or  any  of  them  for  Holman  Hunt.  But 
collectively  their  utter  lack  of  the  technical  manner  of 
the  Venetian  and  Flemish  great  men  encloses  and 
separates  them  from  the  elders  completely. 

And,  however  the  Glasgow  scholars  ma)' have  striven 
to  hear  what  the  elder  masters'  tradition  of  technique 
was,  they  have  as  yet  signally  failed  to  show  any  power 
to  use  it  in  their  own  works  :  they  are  as  essentially 
different  in  technique  from  Vandyck  or  Gainsborough 
as  is  Frith  or  Poynter  or  Holman  Hunt.  The  indivi- 
dualism grown  out  of  the  revolutionary  epochs  has  given 
great  gifts  of  insight,  but  the  power  to  reconquer  the 
workshop  secrets  of  Rubens,  or  even  his  Scottish 
pupil  Jameson,  it  has  not  as  yet  given.  It  maybe  some 
fox  will  say  the  grapes  are  sour,  but  the  candid  student 
will  be  wiser,  and  in  time  he  may  reach  far  enough  to 
pluck  the  ripe  fruit  down.  As  yet  all  that  brave  ones 
like  the  Glasgow  men  and  the  "  new  English,"  following 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  have  done  is  the  salutary  business  of 
clearing  away  the  conceit  and  pomposity  of  the 
Bohemian,  and  what  Haydon  called  the  "tiptoe" 
schools  of  the  early  and  miJ-Victorian  periods.  But 
that  is  a  small  part  of  the  whole  task,  a  task  that  can 
only  be  finished  by  united  action  and  feeling.  So  far  as 
certain  absolutely  essential  qualities  are  concerned,  it  is 
as  well  at  once  to  recognise  the  unpalatable  fact  that  if 
the  Art  of  Painting  was  that  practised  by  the  greater 
Venetians,  by  the  greater  Flemings,  by  the  greater 
eighteenth-century  English,  then  the  Art  of  Painting  is 
lost,  for  we  know  not  how  they  painted.  Irresponsible 
beings  are  to  be  found  who  cry,  "There  is  no  right  way 
of  painting  :  the  result  only  is  in  question,  not  the 
method."  To  these  we  might  reply,  "Well,  achieve  re- 
sults like  the  "  Family  of  Darius";  like  the  badly-doctored 
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"Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  or  like  Gainsborough's  "Parish 
Clerk,"  and  we  will  at  once  admit  that  results  only,  and 
not  the  means,  count.  However,  until  these  great  feats 
are  accomplished,  we  can  but  hope  the  New  Schoc'-, 
wherever  placed,  will  continue  their  absorption  in  the 
inexhaustible  combinations  of  art  and  nature  ;  in  the 
endless  different  modes  of  looking  at  the  earth  and  its 
component  items.  With  the  crayon  and  with  the 
monochromatic  brush  at  least,  we  are  level  with  the 
ancients;  "the  readiness  is  all."  The  reproductions 
here  from  the  works  of  twenty-one  artists  give  a  very- 
inadequate  idea  of  all  but  the  general  arrangement  of 
lines  in  each.  The  masses  cannot  be  translated  out  of 
colour  into  monochrome  by  photography — let  artists 
more  and  more  lay  that  unflattering  unction  to  their 
souls.  As  time  wears  on,  and  the  sordid  wears  out,  the 
demand  for  reasonable  interpretations  of  colour-works 
will  grow.  It  is  a  kind  of  cowardice  that  keeps 
draughtsmen  from  speaking  this  truth  boldly  out.  No 
photograph  can  restate  colour  either  in  nature  or 
pictures  as  it  should  be  restated.  To  us,  who  have  seen 
many  of  the  originals  of  the  copies  in  this  book,  the 
copies  are  rather  painful.  Still  it  may  be  that  even 
thus  an  interest  will  be  excited  in  the  living  Schools  of 
to-day,  and  their  life  nourished  into  wider  vitality. 
Certainly  the  mere  existence  of  a  band  of  artists  like 
this  of  the  North  is  remarkable  and  interesting.  We 
at  once  think  of  the  brilliant  and  sometimes  admirable 
guilds  in  old  Flanders,  Germany  and  Italy,  where,  if 
there  were  unpleasing  rivalries  there  were  also  glorious 
generosities.  Whatever  the  rivalries  may  have  done,  it 
was  the  generosities  that  kept  the  schools  alive. 

VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE. 

"H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  An  Account  of  his 
Career,  including  his  Birth,  Education,  Travels, 
Marriage  and  Home  Life  ;  and  Philanthropic, 
Social  and  Political  Work."    London:  Richards. 

AN  indulgent  mistress  who  gives  a  character  to  a  de- 
parting cook,  puts  down  all  the  good  qualities  she 
can  conscientiously  vouch  for,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  be 
discovered  by  the  next  victim.  If  the  United  States 
should  desire  a  king,  and  Prussia  be  willing  to  accom- 
modate them  (very  conceivable  hypotheses),  a  similar 
method  might  be  adopted  in  drawing  up  a  testimonial  : 
it  might  describe  the  bearer  as  smart,  energetic  and 
warranted  to  make  the  eagle  flap  his  wings  and  scream. 
But  as  the  British  Empire  is  not  parting  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  is  very  far  from  wishing  to  do  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  any  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  this 
biography  of  him.  Yet  it  may  .serve  one  good  purpose  ; 
it  may  make  him  laugh  ;  and  laughter  apparently  is  a  rare 
luxury  in  his  life  of  duty  and  devotion.  For  here  we  have 
a  picture  of  a  prince  as  he  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  a  small  tea-party.  Steam  rises  from  the 
hissing  urn,  and  the  Nonconformist  conscience  hovers 
in  the  steam.  Page  after  page  of  this  volume  impresses 
us  with  the  lesson  that  to  be  respectable  is  the  chief  duty 
of  man  ;  that  life  has  its  obligations  as  well  as  its 
annoyances  ;  that  as  the  great  social  caravan  traverses 
the  desert  of  time,  no  well-behaved  donkey  will  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  to  snatch  a  thistle.  The  route  is 
always  arranged  far  in  advance,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  live  up  to  its  exigences. 

Glancing  through  the  chapters  to  see  if  his  Royal 
Highness  is  granted  no  relaxation  from  the  round  of 
tutors  and  universities,  processions  and  addresses,  we 
learn  that  he  sometimes  goes  shooting  :  but,  then,  exer- 
cise is  necessary  to  health,  and  his  health  is  important 
to  the  country.  He  also  sometimes  travels  to  Syria, 
America,  India  or  France  ;  but  this  is  either  to  improve 
his  mind  or  to  charm  the  West,  to  conciliate  the  East  or 
to  cement  the  Empire  and  its  alliances  with  the  mortar 
of  good-fellowship.     In  every  instance, 

"  He  left  his  country  for  his  country's  good." 
The  heading  of  Chapter  X.  begins,  "  Quiet  Years  of 
Public  Work,  1876-87,"  Chapter  XII.  brings  "The 
Baccarat  Case "  and  disappointment  to  the  prurient 
mind.  Chapter  XVI.,  "Life  in  London!"  That  is  a 
cheerful  note  :  now  or  never  he  will  throw  off  his  cares. 
Paris  has  been  called  "the  city  of  the  carnal  man"  ; 
but  London  is  the  city  of  the  soul.  And  we  find  that, 
in  fact,  the  Prince  of  Wales  does  give  dinner-parties  : 
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indeed,  he  is  bound  to,  if  you  consider  it.  He  also 
visits  the  theatres  :  his  occasional  presence  there  is  a 
great  support  to  enterprising  managers.  And  clearly 
this  is  the  right  spirit  in  which  to  go  to  a  theatre  :  to 
patronise  the  drama,  not  to  enjoy  the  play.  Hut  life 
in  London  affords  other  opportunities  of  philanthropic 
exertion.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  age  that  so  many 
things  need  to  be  opened  :  a  prince  should  begin  open- 
ing things  early  and  work  at  it  all  the  time.  An  ideal 
prince  opens  everything,  except  oysters  and  cham- 
pagne. . 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  rumour  that  a  lady  is  respon- 
sible for  this  biography  every  reader  of  it  must  judge. 
Is  it  likely  that  a  woman  would  know,  or  think  it  worth 
the  mentioning,  that  the  Prince's  wardrobe  may  be 
valued  at  ^15,000;  or  that  his  dinner-service  cost 
£20,000  ?  How  could  a  woman  beg,  borrow  or  steal  a 
menu  card  from  Marlborough  House,  and  print  it  ?  But 
let  not  any  greedy  man  who  reads  as  far  as  the  page 
where  this'occurs,  suppose  that  such  a  dinner  is  one  of 
the  rewards  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of 
virtue.  For  it  is  the  Derby  dinner,  and  its  object  is  to 
support  the  institutions  of  the  country.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  mercy  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  understands  the 
country  better  than  his  eulogist. 

LATER  RELIQUES  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

"Later  Reliques  of  Old  London."  Drawn  in  Litho- 
graphy by  T.  R.  Way,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  H.  B.Wheatley,  F.S.A.  London  : 
Bell. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  "Saturday  Review"  con- 
i Hi  tained  an  appreciative  notice  of  a  very  charming 
series  of  views  of  old  London  houses,  executed  in  litho- 
graphy by  Mr.  T.  R.  Way,  and  described  by  Mr.  H. 
B.  Wheatley.  In  the  course  of  the  article  we  expressed 
a  hope  that  a  further  series  would  be  promptly  forth- 
coming, before  the  picturesque  originals  were  swept 
out  of  existence  by  the  speculative  builder,  in  unholy 
alliance  with  the  ground  landlord  ;  and  we  suggested 
some  quaint  bits  still  lingering  in  remote  corners  of  the 
great  city  as  tempting  subjects  for  Mr.  Way's  dainty 
pencil.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  publication  of  our 
article  on  the  subject  we  are  gratified  by  seeing  before 
us  a  companion  volume  to  "Reliques  of  Old  London," 
called  "  Later  Reliques  of  Old  London,"  if  possible  more 
charming  and  attractive  than  its  predecessor,  and  con- 
taining, amongst  its  twenty-four  beautiful  plates,  views 
of  the  ancient  houses  suggested  by  us.  Only  250 
copies  of  the  book  are  for  sale,  each  copy  being  signed 
and  numbered  ;  and  the  possessor  of  the  two  series, 
with  the  third — of  suburban  views — which  is  promised 
as  a  sequel,  may  pride  himself  upon  having  in  his 
library  not  only  well-nigh  perfect  specimens  of  book- 
production,  but  most  exquisitely  artistic  presentments 
of  the  few  remaining  survivals  of  domestic  architecture 
of  the  London  of  our  forefathers. 

As  before,  the  houses  represented  have,  for  the  most 
part,  no  recorded  history  ;  and  yet  all  of  them  are  full 
of  associations  for  those  who  know  and  love  the  great 
city.  The  frontage  of  the  old  Saracen's  Head,  within 
Aldgate  (plate  3),  may  have  stood  much  as  it  does  now 
when  honest  John  Stow  kept  his  tailor's  shop  next 
door,  or  next  door  but  one,  and  stood  on  his  threshold 
to  see  the  bailiff  of  Romford  hanged  before  Aldgate 
Pump  for  a  few  light  words  uttered  to  the  Puritan 
parson  of  St.  Katharine  Cree  Church  hard  by.  The 
squalid,  unpicturesque  house  at  the  corner  of  Gravel 
Lane,  Houndsditch,  whose  ugliness  Mr.  Way  has  dis- 
cretely covered  with  a  veil  of  darkness — as  he  has  also 
the  prosaic  Hall  of  Clifford's  Inn — stands  opposite  what 
in  Tudor  times  was  a  "fair  field,"  belonging  to  the 
great  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  where  the  piety  of  the 
Churchmen  had  built  a  row  of  small  cottages  for  bed- 
ridden people,  "for  in  that  street  dwelt  none  other," 
and  the  charitable  souls  of  the  City  would  purposely 
walk  that  way  to  bestow  their  alms  on  the  helpless 
tenants  who  lay  in  bed  "  within  their  window  towards 
the  street,  open  so  low  that  every  man  might  see  them, 
a  clean  cloth  lying  in  their  window,  and  a  pair  of  beads, 
to  show  that  they  could  only  pray  ;"  whilst  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  where  this  squalid  house  stands, 
beyond  the  city  wall  and  ditch,  stretched  far  away  the 
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sweet  open  fields  and  pleasant  gardens,  covered  now  by 
a  swarming  population  of  alien  Jews  and  fierce  charterers. 
It  is  difficult  to  select  for  special  praise  particular 
specimens  of  Mr.  Way's  work  ;  but  the  artist  seems 
happiest  when,  as  in  the  wide  Mile  End  Road,  he  can 
get  large  atmospheric  effects,  and  suggest,  almost 
pathetically,  the  struggling  relics  of  semi-rurality,. 
admidst  the  grim  surroundings  of  modern  squalor.  The 
three  plates  devoted  to  this  thoroughfare  are  altogether 
excellent.  The  quaint  Old  Trinity  Almshouses  with 
the  models  of  great  Indiamen  on  the  piers,  have  happily 
been  rescued  recently  from  the  destruction  which, 
threatened  them,  and  their  mellow  primness  will,  it  is. 
hoped,  temper  the  blatant  vulgarity  of  Mile  End  Wastefor 
many  a  long  day  to  come.  Mr.  Way  still  further  softens- 
the  hideousness  of  the  surroundings,  both  in  this  plate 
and  in  that  representing  the  curious  row  of  five  ancient 
wooden  gabled  houses  further  east  ;  but  the  artist  is  at 
his  best  in  the  plate  portraying  that  curious  old  sur- 
vival the  Vine  tavern,  standing  alone  between  the- 
pavement  and  the  road,  with  the  wall  of  the  Trinity  Alms- 
houses in  the  foreground.  ,  Here  there  is  movement  as 
well  as  air,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  is 
caught,  instead  of  an  architectural  section  of  it  alone. 
The  old  tavern  must  have  grown  up  rather  than  have 
been  built  in  its  curious  position.  First  a  stall,  hard  by 
the  Toll-gate,  to  serve  horsemen  and  carters  with 
drink  as  they  passed,  without  the  need  of  their  alight- 
ing ;  then  a  booth,  mayhap,  and  afterwards  a  timber 
shed  ;  and  so  until  the  present  ramshackle  congeries, of 
corners,  with  beams  and  planks  all  awry,  but  standing 
sturdily  still  four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
Towards  the  pavement  a  funny  little  squint-eyed  shop- 
front  stands,  and  facing  the  road  there  is,  or  used  to 
be,  a  quaint  rustic  porch  with  a  bench  or  two  where 
wayfarers  might  sit  and  take  the  air — the  air  of  the 
Mile  End  Road  !  Men  of  no  more  than  middle  age  can 
recall  a  time  when  matrons  who  would  have  scorned  to 
be  seen  entering  any  other  tavern,  had  no  scruple  in 
accepting  here  their  spouse's  offer  of  hot  elder  wine 
and  rusks  at  the  Vine.  We  have  taken  up  so  much 
space  in  dwelling  upon  Mr.  Way's  East  End  bits  that 
no  more  than  a  bare  mention  can  be  accorded  to 
others  equally  charming.  The  glimpse  of  the  Charter- 
house ;  Field  Court,  Gray's  Inn  ;  Old  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn  ;  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate,  and  other  sur- 
vivals of  old  London  are  brought  before  us  with 
absolute  fidelity,  and  with  an  added  suggestion  of 
antiquity  and  quaintness  which  proves  that  the  artist 
possesses  a  poetic  temperament,  in  addition  to  his  skill, 
as  a  draughtsman.  Mr.  Wheatley's  part  has  been  done 
unobtrusively.  There  was  indeed  not  much  to  be  done 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  for  most  of  the  houses 
have  no  history  ;  but  there  is  somehow  lacking  in  the 
author's  prose  that  keen  sympathy  with  the  past  which 
is  seen  in  every  line  of  the  artist's  work.  The  book  is. 
one  to  covet  if  you  possess  it  not,  and  to  treasure  if 
you  do.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  suburban  series  ;  and  could  fain  desire  one 
more  set  devoted  to  London.  Material  for  the  latter 
exists  in  abundance  now,  though  possibly  in  a  year  or 
two  the  contrary  may  be  the  case. 

"NAPOLEON  THE  MISUNDERSTOOD." 


"Life    of   Napoleon  III." 
London  :  Chatto. 


By   Archibald  Forbes^ 


IN  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  we  are  confronted  with  an. 
astounding,  puzzling  fact.  We  meet  with  a  prac- 
tically penniless  adventurer,  who  was  neither  a  great 
captain  nor  a  great  statesman,  who  came  to  Paris 
surreptitiously  in  the  middle  of  1848,  and  who  by  the 
end  of  1852  was  Emperor  of  the  French.  According  to 
us,  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  biographer  is  to 
show  us  how  this  feat,  one  of  the  most  marvellous  in 
contemporary  history,  was  accomplished.  Painstaking 
though  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes'  work  is  throughout,  we 
cannot  honestly  say  that  he  has  done  this.  He  has  not 
shown  us  the  groundswell  of  that  Napoleonic  gale 
which  swept  over  Europe  for  nearly  eighteen  years  ; 
the  groundswell  that  continued  to  roll  after  the  storm- 
god  who  had  raised  the  hurricane  was  in  his  grave,  and 
when  the  surface  of  the  European  ocean  of  politics  was 
once  more    apparently  calm  ;    the   groundswell  that_ 
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gradually  rose  to  the  upper  currents  again,  and  finally 
carried  the  "nephew  of  the  god"  to  the  Elys^e  and 
thence  to  the  Tuileries. 

Mr.  Forbes  could  least  of  all  afford  to  ignore  this 
groundswell,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  the  influence  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  inasmuch  as  his  book,  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  not  intended  for  the  class  of  readers  who  are 
likely  to  be  familiar  with  it.  We  are  not  doing  the 
famous  war-correspondent  an  injustice  in  anticipating 
that  to  them  the  facts  he  has  mastered  and  marshalled 
with  so  much  ability  will  be  as  the  shelved  and  faded 
photographs  of  a  circle  of  dead-and-gone  and  almost- 
forgotten  friends.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Forbes'  book  originally  appeared  in  serial 
form  in  a  popular  magazine  either  in  America  or  in 
England.  The  ordinary  clientele  of  such  periodicals 
must  have  their  literary  and  historical  food  "chopped 
very  fine,  "for  their  powers  of  mental  assimilation  are 
by  no  means  proportionate  to  their  appetites  ;  and  in 
this  instance  an  expose^  however  brief  and  concise,  of 
the  Napoleonic  legend  and  its  influence  would  have  de- 
cidedly aided  them  in  digesting  not  only  the  prologue 
to  Louis  Napoleon's  elevation  to,  or  usurpation  of,  the 
French  throne — we  leave  the  choice  to  Mr.  Forbes 
himself — but  the  whole  of  the  sequel  to  that  elevation 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  fatal  denouement  at 
Sedan.  Instead  of  setting  such  digestible  fare  before 
the  reader,  Mr.  Forbes  has  virtually  given  him  a  dish 
which  may  be  described  in  three  words  of  Disraeli, 
"  Satisfaction  without  sustenance." 

In  extenuation  of  Mr.  Forbes'  omission,  it  should  be 
said  that  he  himself  does  not  seem  quite  clear  on  the 
subject.  "  But  in  effect,"  he  says,  "  at  this  time  (1830) 
there  existed  no  Bonapartist  Party.  The  nominal  head 
of  the  House  of  Napoleon  was  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
an  Austrian  prince  living  in  Vienna  under  surveillance." 
We  pass  the  "  Austrian  prince,"  albeit  that  we  have  a 
doubt  whether  the  bulk  of  his  readers  will  recognise  in 
that  "  Austrian  prince"  the  King  of  Rome,  the  son  of 
Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise.  But  what  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  historical  made  Mr.  Forbes  think  that  there 
was  no  Bonapartist  Party  at  the  time  of  Charles  X.'s 
overthrow  and  Louis  Philippe's  accession  ?  Is  Mr. 
Forbes  not  aware  that  at  the  very  moment  that  Talley- 
rand was  absent  for  several  days  from  Paris,  and  that  he 
went  in  secret  to  Vienna,  whence,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Metternich  and  his  Imperial  master,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  the  King  of  Rome,  he  would  have 
brought  the  latter  back  with  him  ?  Is  Mr.  Forbes  so 
forgetful  of  Talleyrand's  character  as  not  to  surmise 
that  the  prince  of  plotters  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  such  a  step  if  there  had  been  no  Bonapartist 
Party  ?  What  about  the  thousands  of  veterans  and 
younger  soldiers  of  "la  grandearm^e  "  spread  all  over 
the  land,  who,  like  Sergeant  Goguelat  of  Balzac's 
"  Medecin  de  Campagne,"  told  the  epic  of  Napoleon's 
campaigns  in  every  ingle-nook  as  well  as  by  every 
drawing-room  fire,  and  transformed  the  hero  of  those 
campaigns  into  a  god? 

Mr.  Forbes'  neglect  in  pointing  this  out  constitutes, 
in  our  opinion,  the  main  defect  of  his  book.  The 
Napoleonic  legend,  in  its  influence  upon  the  people, 
both  the  masses  and  the  classes,  caused  a  revival  of  the 
scarcely  slumbering  craving  for  military  glory  almost  at 
the  very  first  appearance  of  the  man  who  bore  the  magic 
name  of  the  victor  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena. 
"  Your  candidate  does  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance," 
wrote  an  electioneering  agent  from  the  provinces,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  by  Lamoriciere.  "  Even  his  name  is 
against  him.  '  Cavaignac,  Cavaignac,'  said  an  elector 
to  me,  '  Cavaignac  means  nothing  to  Frenchmen.  You 
say  hie  has  been  in  Africa,  but  I  never  heard  of  him. 
If  his  name  were  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  or  that  of  the 
four  sons  of  Aymon,  it  might  do  ;  it  would  convey  some 
kind  of  story,  but,  I  repeat,  that  of  Cavaignac  conveys 
nothing  at  all.  Napoleon,  or  even  Bonaparte,  a  la 
bonne  heure,  that  means  something  to  me  and  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  like  me  ;  there  is  a  ring  about  it ;  it 
arouses  echoes  in  one's  mind  and  heart,  the  echoes  of 
battle  marches  to  which  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
went  to  victory  at  Jena,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Marengo  ;  to 
defeat  also,  as  at  Waterloo.  Well,  yes,  Waterloo  was 
a  defeat,  a  defeat  more  glorious  perhaps  than  a  victory, 
but  vour  General  Cavaignac  won't  retrieve  it,  and  a 


second  Napoleon  may.'  I  am  afraid,"  concluded  the 
agent,  "  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
electors."  Even  after  the  terrible  lessons  of  1870-71, 
the  craving  for  military  supremacy  has  remained.  In 
fact,  had  we  to  describe  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
French  in  a  few  words  we  should  say  "greed  and  glory." 
On  conditions  of  having  both  those  cravings  pandered  to, 
they  would  accept  Caesarism  to-day,  and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  present  Powers  who,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  carefully  abstain  from  war,  because  they 
are  more  afraid  of  a  victorious  general  than  of  a 
defeated  one.  Caesarism,  of  which  Napoleon  III.  was 
the  heir,  is  fatally  bound  to  do  something.  Almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  personal  reign,  even  before  the  Imperial 
crown  rested  on  his  head,  the  ex-prisoner  of  Ham  had 
begun  to  transform  the  threatened  commercial  and 
industrial  decadence  of  France  into  a  dawning  pro- 
sperity ;  but  that  was  not  enough— there  was  still  the 
outstanding  revanche  against  Russians,  Englishmen, 
Austrians,  and  Germans,  that  had  to  be  settled  also. 
Mr.  Forbes,  we  are  afraid,  has  not  sufficiently  explained 
this  to  his  readers.  "Louis  Napoleon  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  ability,  and  it  is  possible  enough  that 
he  would  have  been  a  stable  sovereign  but  for  the 
restless  ambition  that  possessed  his  soul,"  he  writes. 
"  His  life  was  one  of  constant  plotting  and  scheming, 
occasionally,  it  is  true — as  in  the  cession  to  him  by 
Victor  Emanuel  of  Nice  and  Savoy — with  substantial 
if  unscrupulous  results,  but  more  often  with  a  futile  or 
disastrous  outcome  to  his  projects."  We  expected  a 
less  conventional  view  of  Napoleon  from  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Forbes'  calibre  and  experience.  The  ambition, 
the  plotting,  were  forced  upon  the  nephew  of  Napoleon 
the  Great  by  the  French  nation,  which  would  not  allow 
him  the  assumption  of  his  uncle's  inheritance  "sous 
bdndfice  d'inventaire  ;  "  in  other  words,  who  insisted 
upon  that  inheritance  being  accepted  "  en  bloc"  or  not 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Forbes'  book  is  at  any  rate 
a  respectable  contribution  to  elementary  biography. 

FICTION. 

"The   Son   of  a   Peasant."     By  Edward  McNulty. 
London  :  Arnold. 

'THE  only  hard  thing  that  we  can  find  to  say  of  Mr. 
J-  Edward  McNulty's  new  book  is  that  it  will  probably 
give  occasion  for  rejoicings  to  the  tedious  prophets  of 
the  Celtic  Renaissance.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  re- 
member whether  Mr.  William  Sharpe  has  yet  discovered 
the  author  of  "  Misther  O'Ryan,"  but  it  seems  probable 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  endeavours  to  prove  that  Shake- 
speare and  Milton — or  was  it  Dante  and  Balzac  ? — were 
the  forerunners  of  that  Renaissance,  Mr.  Sharpe  has 
not  had  time  to  consider  an  author  so  simply  and  un- 
ostentatiously Celtic,  alike  in  his  matter  and  his 
methods.  "The  Son  of  a  Peasant,"  however,  is  hardly 
likely  to  escape  Mr.  Sharpe's  praise,  and  that,  we 
repeat,  is  the  worst  we  can  say  of  it.  But  it  will 
survive  all  that  the  Renaissance-mongers  can  do  to  it ; 
for,  to  speak  soberly,  this  is  one  of  the  best  novels  we 
have  encountered  for  a  long  time.  Its  autochthonic 
humour  is  of  the  frankest  and  raciest  kind,  reeking  of 
the  soil ;  its  pathos  is  so  restrained  and  subtle  that  the 
acute  tragedy  in  which  it  suddenly  culminates  declares 
itself  inevitable,  predestinate  ;  and  in  point  of  sheer 
craftsmanship  the  book  is  as  well  constructed  and  well 
written  as  one  could  wish. 

"The  Laughter  of  Jove."     By  Helmuth  Schwarze. 
London  :  Richards. 

Cuthbert  Stapylton's  was  no  ordinary  nature.  He 
combined  an  intense  capability  for  love  and  devotion 
with  an  almost  equally  intense  instinct  of  purity.  So, 
at  least,  Mr.  Schwarze  says,  and  he  ought  to  know. 
But,  unluckily  for  Stapylton's  purity,  he  had  a  mistress. 
This  was  the  Marchesa  del  Castro,  and  she  had  a  beautiful 
oval  face  with  eyes  of  tender  blue  and  teeth  of  dazzling 
ivory.  And  this  woman's  mouth — Mr.  Schwarze  is  still 
our  authority — was  small  and  mean,  with  thick  animal 
lips,  while  the  lines  around  suggested  anything  but 
sincerity  or  gentleness.  She  was  married,  of  course, 
and  Stapylton  addressed  her  in  these  remarkable  words, 
"  Away  from  you,  ever)-  hour  spent  is  one  of  suffering  : 
your  every  expression,  the  turn  of  your  head,  the  raising 
of  your  eyes,  are  all  burnt  in  on  my  brain.    I  am  sick 
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with  this  fearful  love.  Flavia,  I  must  have  satisfaction. 
You  must  be  my  wife."  Hereupon  he  groaned,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Flavia  promptly  threw 
him  over,  and  took  his  most  intimate  friend  as  his 
successor.  So  he  went  away  and  became  delightfully 
misanthropical,  and  took  no  interest  in  anything  until 
he  met  Harold  Dalmayne,  an  attractive  youth,  with  no 
moral  character  to  speak  of,  who  occupied  himself  in 
getting  engaged  to  all  the  pretty  girls  he  met. 
Stapylton,  therefore,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  life 
again,  and  fell  in  love  with  Harold's  sister  just  as  she, 
very  imprudently,  married  Sir  Guy  Mortimer.  Finally, 
having  discovered  that  Harold  had  taken  up  with  Flavia 
(who  by  this  time  was  obliged  to  dye  her  hair  and  paint 
her  face)  he  turned  his  back  on  the  world  once  more, 
and  became  a  monk.  We  should  like  to  think  that  he 
is  happy  at  last,  but  inasmuch  as  Miss  Val  Potter,  an 
American  palmist,  discovered  a  prophecy  of  suicide  in 
his  hand,  we  have  grave  doubts  on  the  subject.  And 
people  who  like  split  infinitives,  and  reflections  on  Life, 
and  Society,  and  the  Devil,  quite  in  Miss  Corelli's  best 
stvle,  will  find  all  that  they  want  here.  But  what  Jove 
—whose  portrait  is  on  the  cover — found  to  laugh  at 
in  the  whole  proceedings,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
discover. 

"The  Tormentor."     By  Benjamin  Swift.  London: 
Unwin. 

We  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  consideration  of  this 
curious  book  all  our  traditional  good  nature  and 
industry  and  readiness  to  be  pleased.  We  have  read  it 
in  all  possible  ways  and  attitudes  ;  but  the  result  is  still 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  author's  intention. 
Our  first  impression,  that  the  book  was  merely  a 
grotesque  practical  joke,  has  been  dismissed,  for  Mr. 
Swift  proves  himself  so  diligent  a  student  of  George 
Meredith  that  we  are  unwilling  to  suspect  him  of  such 
levity.  We  prefer,  in  common  charity,  to  think  that 
he  has  seriously  attempted  an  ambitious  variation  on  a 
familiar,  but  none  the  less  artistic  scheme,  and  has 
failed  of  its  accomplishment.  The  scheme  is  the 
revelation  of  the  tragedies  of  wrong-doing,  squalid  or 
weird,  that  lurk  beneath  the  quiet  surface  of  village  life  ; 
the  variation  resides  in  the  introduction  of  a  rustic 
Mephistopheles  who  is  also  his  own  Faust.  Jacob 
Bristol,  otherwise  the  Tormentor,  is  presented  as  a 
creature  of  fascinating  malignity.  He  lays  bare  the 
secret  shame  of  the  most  respected  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  and  blackmails  them  in  very  spirited  fashion  ; 
he  seduces  his  ward,  and  thrashes  his  ward's  brother, 
in  apparently  unconscious  imitation  of  the  duel  in 
"Faust;"  he  ill-treats  his  blind  father,  and  generally 
accumulates  a  long  record  of  disgrace.  The  story  is 
certainly  told  with  constructive  skill  and  an  artistic 
show  of  candour,  but  it  fails  entirely  to  convey  any 
genuine  thrill  of  emotion.  It  is  all  meant  to  be  very 
weird  and  terrible  and  creepy,  but,  for  our  own  part, 
we  decline  to  creep.  One  section  of  the  book — that 
which  shows  how  his  passion  for  Jessie  Ring  gradually 
undermines  the  strength  of  Bristol's  character — is 
executed  with  distinct  power,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  book  as  a  whole  from  the  charge  of  flat 
incredibility. 

"The   Making   of  Matthias."     By   J.    S.  Fletcher. 
London  :  Lane. 

"  The  Making  of  Matthias  "  is  one  of  thos.e  presently 
fashionable  studies  in  the  evolution  of  a  child's  mind 
under  the  influence  of  an  environment  of  nature,  for 
which  the  late  Richard  Jefferies  may  justly  be  held 
responsible.  The  one  consummate  masterpiece  of  this 
order  was  achieved,  it  is  true,  by  an  artist  of  a  very 
different  kind  ;  we  mean,  of  course,  Stevenson's  "Will 
o'  the  Mill."  Though  Mr.  Fletcher's  book  is  to  this 
story  as  the  crude  sketch  to  the  finished  drawing,  we 
can  give  it  no  higher  praise  than  the  admission  that  in 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  fancy,  and  sympathy  with  a 
child's  imaginings,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  Stevenson's  wonderful  tale. 

"Verisimilitudes."      By    Rudolf    Dircks.  London: 
Unicorn  Press. 

"Verisimilitudes"  is  a  by  no  means  unsuccessful 
essay  in  the  latest  convention  of  the  modern  story- 


writer,  whose  consistent  endeavour  it  is  to  express  com- 
plex tragedy  in  the  terms  of  simple  comedy.  It  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Dircks  has  studied  the  methods  of  the 
two  masters  in  this  kind,  Mr.  George  Gissing  and  the 
late  Hubert  Crackenthorpe,  and  if  every  story  in  the 
book  were  of  equal  value  with  "  Fllen "  and  "The 
Upshot,"  we  should  be  able  to  declare  that  Mr.  Dircks 
was  a  worthy  third  to  the  two  artists  named.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  other  stories  which  compose  the  book, 
the  author,  seeking  simplicity,  has  only  achieved  trivi- 
ality, and  his  matter  is  as  flimsy  as  his  method.  Never- 
theless, the  book  is  more  than  worth  the  trouble  of 
reading  it,  and  the  Unicorn  Press  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  publishing  it. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

IF  popular  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rand  has  been 
weaned  by  the  golden  legends  of  the  Far  West,  the 
name  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  has  still  sufficient  magic  to  en- 
sure a  respectful  attention  for  his  new  volume,  "  Through 
South  Africa,"  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  pub- 
lishing. It  comprises  the  series  of  letters  contributed 
to  "South  Africa,"  in  which  the  author  narrates  his 
recent  visits  to  Johannesburg  and  Bulawayo  :  the 
material  has  undergone  careful  revision,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  introduction  and  several  illustrations. 

Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  appears  to  have  definitely 
forsaken  the  picturesque  period  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
for  the  more  subtle  if  more  prosaic  days  of  our  post- 
Stuart  sovereigns.  And  herein  Mr.  Weyman  is  well 
advised.  The  novel  reader  is  becoming  weary  of  dished- 
up  Dumas,  and  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  variations 
on  the  Berault-D'Auriac  tune.  There  is  a  steady  trend 
towards  actuality  and  modernism,  and  the  probable 
successor  of  the  Jingo-chivalry  school  appears  to  be  the 
pseudo-political  in  the  style  of  "  Coningsby." 

One  of  the  most  notable  biographies  of  this  season  is 
"The  Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of  George 
Borrow,"  which  Mr.  Murray  is  producing.  The  work 
has  been  compiled  by  Professor  W.  G.  Knapp,  wh©  has 
spared  no  pains  in  making  it  thoroughly  comprehensive, 
even  to  the  extent  of  visiting  the  scenes  described  by 
Borrow. 

The  verse  translation  of  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  which 
Mr.  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton  is  publishing  through  Mr. 
Grant  Richards,  is  an  endeavour  to  give,  as  near  as 
possible,  a  line-for-line  rendering.  The  author's  object 
has  been  to  preserve  what  he  terms  "the  three  main 
metrical  factors  in  Dante's  work,"  viz.,  the  spirit  of  the 
Terzina,  or  intellectual  division  of  the  versa  into  groups 
of  three,  or  of  multiples  of  three  ;  the  eleventh,  or,  as 
we  should  call  it  in  respect  to  iambic  verse,  the  feminine 
syllable,  at  the  end  of  each  line  ;  and  "  the  chain  of  the 
rhyme." 

The  protracted  delay  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fred. 
T.Jane's  book  on  "All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships" 
has  not  been  without  compensation,  for  the  present 
crisis  in  the  East  will  indubitably  give  an  added  zest 
to  all  naval  records.  The  work  includes  some  400 
illustrations  of  men-of-war  of  all  nations,  and  the 
descriptive  letterpress  is  printed  in  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  who  are 
publishing  it,  propose  to  bring  out  such  a  volume  every 
year. 

Messrs.  George  Bell's  "  Ex-Libris  "  series  is  to  be- 
completed  by  the  volume  on  German  book-plates,  for 
which  Mr.  G.  R.  Dennis  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Pallmann  are 
responsible.  The  work  is  elaborately  illustrated,  both 
in  colour  and  in  black  and  white,  with  reproductions 
from  the  works  of  the  principal  old  and  modern  masters, 
chiefly  taken  from  the  collection  of  the  Graf  zu  Leiningen 
Westerburg. 

The  "  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,"  one  of  the- 
founders  of  the  transatlantic  telegraph  system,  is  being 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Constable  for  early  publication. 
The  joint-authors,  Messrs.  E.  Brailston  Bright  and 
Charles  Bright,  have  been  largely  assisted  in  their  task 
by  the  diary  which  the  inventor  kept  during  the  most 
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eventful  years  of  his  career.  Some  portraits,  maps  and 
illustrations  will  be  included  in  the  two  volumes,  which 
will  be  issued  at  three  guineas  net. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Holmes's  "History  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny "  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
MacmiHan.  Their  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  which 
has  been  delayed  by  the  strike  in  Edinburgh,  has  been 
reset,  and  contains  new  maps  and  plans. 

A  selected  portion  of  the  library  of  Lord  Waterpark, 
and  several  other  private  collections,  form  the  features 
of  an  important  sale  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  next  Thurs- 
day. Among  the  items  are  first  editions  of  the  works 
of  Meredith,  Hardy,  Lever  and  other  modern  authors  ; 
books  of  hours,  breviaries  and  Bibles,  and  rare  books 
and  tracts  on  America,  and  on  gardening,  falconry, 
horsemanship  and  fencing. 

The  travels  and  impressions  of  Colonel  Trotter, 
during  his  term  of  office  in  connexion  with  the  Niger 
Delimitation  Commission,  are  being  issued  in  book- 
form  by  Messrs.  Methuen.  Some  maps  of  the  district 
and  other  drawings  are  included. 

"Australia's  First  Preacher"  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
James' Bonwick's  biography  of  the  premier  chaplain  to 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Johnson,  who  forms  the  subject,  sailed  for  Botany  Bay 
with  Governor  Phillips  in  January,  1787.  The  book  is 
to  be  produced  immediately  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

A  "  History  of  Canada"  has  been  completed  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  for  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
to  which  is  appended  a  note  dealing  with  the  North 
American  and  Imperial  Acts. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  are  at  length  ready  with  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Andrew's  "Historical  Development  of 
Modern  Europe." 

Messrs.  Longman  are  issuing,  in  a  single  volume, 
a  complete  edition  of  Jean  Ingelow's  poems. 

Mr.  George  Meredith's  three  odes  "  in  contribution  to 
the  Song  of  French  History,"  which  are  to  appear  in  the 
March,  April  and  May  numbers  of  "  Cosmopolis,"  are 
respectively  entitled  "The  Revolution,"  "Napoleon" 
and  "Alsace-Lorraine." 

Among  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul's  forthcoming  volumes 
is  a  new  edition  of  "The  Life  of  William  Hogarth," 
by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  It  has  been  largely  added  to 
and  revised,  and  contains  a  complete  bibliography  and 
reproductions  of  the  artist's  masterpieces. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  engaged  upon  a  work  dealing 
with  the  beginnings  of  religion.    This  is  very  amazing! 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  186.) 
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NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERFOOL.  —  Professor- 

ship  of  Greek.  Applications  aie  invited  for  the  Gladstone  Chair  of  Greek 
now  vacant  in  the  above  College,  the  applications,  with  twenty  copies  of  testimonials, 
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per  annum,  with  two-thirds  of  Fees  from  Students. — For  all  information  concerning 
terms  and  conditions  of  tenure,  apply  The  Registrar,  University  College,  Liverpool. 
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varying  from  ^80  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
ntended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radi.ey  College,  Abingdon. 

TT  ASTBOURNE.— Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  caretul  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone.  Ladv  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  addre,s  "  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

DOURNEMOUTH- Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Gamts.  Fees,  60,  8o,  100  Guineas. — -Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

"DOSSALL   SCHOOL.— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

^  value  from  Sixty  Guineas  d  »wnwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  £is, 
will  he  awarded  by  examination  beginning  22  March.  Bo>s  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Rossall. — Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

CMALL  FLAT,  Self-contained  in  Private  House,  to  be  Let 

to  One  or  Two  Gentlemen  ;  Furnished  or  Unfurnished.  Board  partial  or  full, 
optional ;  no  extra  expenses.  Quiet  and  comfortable.  Large  sitting-room,  box- 
room,  and  bed-ruom,  en  suite-  Extra  bed-rooms  if  required.  Bath;  electric  light. 
Would  suit  M.P.  or  country  gentleman  needing  permanent  town  quarters.  No 
Agents. — Address  Beta,  9  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

TO  BOOKBUYERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  OF  FREE 

LIBRARIES. —  The  February  Catalogues  of  Valuable  Second-hand  Works 
and  New  Remainders  offered  at  Prices  Greatly  Reduced,  are  Now  Ready,  and  will 
be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SOX,  Library  Department, 
186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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NOTES. 

WHEN  Parliament  met  every  one  was  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectancy.  It  was  generally  feared  that  we 
had  received  a  rebuff  in  China  of  a  very  serious  character, 
and  the  large  carelessness  with  which  France  had 
brushed  aside  our  protest  and  put  an  end  to  our  trading 
with  Madagascar  had  made  most  of  us  anxious.  Exact 
knowledge  of  the  facts  has  now  diminished  the  general 
nervousness.  The  calmer  tone  of  public  opinion  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  reassuring  effect  of  the  speeches 
of  Ministers.  This  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  indeed  rather 
the  converse  of  the  fact.  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  his 
most  pessimistic  humour,  and  his  exasperatingly  self- 
satisfied  lieutenant  in  the  Lower  House  was  content 
for  once  to  defend  his  chief  s  policy  without  crowing  ; 
"  in  face  of  all  these  great  and  almost  unexampled 
difficulties  the  Government  are  doing  their  best  to 
sustain  the  honour  and  credit  of  this  country  " — so  Mr. 
Curzon  phrases  the  unpleasant  truth. 

For  it  is  impossible  now  to  disguise  the  fact  that  our 
diplomacy  has  lately  sustained  a  series  of  humiliating 
checks.  Lord  Salisbury  may  still  defend  the  action  of 
the  Concert  with  regard  to  "  our  old  friend  Crete,"  but 
he  cannot  help  admitting  that  "  the  state  of  things  (in  the 
island)  is  a  scandal  to  Europe,"  and  part  of  the  dis- 
grace must  be  charged  to  our  confessed  impotence.  In 
the  same  way  Lord  Salisbury  can  say  something  in 
defence  of  the  treaty  we  have  made  with  France  about 
Tunis,  but  that  we  did  not  come  well  out  of  the  bar- 
gaining is  too  clear.  With  regard  to  Madagascar,  even 
Lord  Salisbury's  contemptuous  equanimity  broke  down 
completely;  "We  have  grounds  for  discontent,"  he 
said,  "with  the  treatment  which  we  have  received  in 
this  matter  at  the  hands  of  the  French  Government. 
We  have  protested  against  it  very  strongly,  and  we 
conceive  that  the  adverse  tariff  now  being  inflicted  on 
us  is  a  tariff  which  the  French  Government  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  comity  are  not 
entitled  to  enforce." 

These  are  serious  words,  and  Lord  Salisbury  empha- 
sised their  gravity  by  adding,  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord  blames  me  for  not  having  gone  a  step 
further."  If  words  mean  anything,  these  words  imply 
intense  irritation,  and  the  suggestion  that  a  resort  to 
force  has  been  contemplated  by  our  Government.  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  is  true,  treated  the  failure  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  China  in  his  most  cynical  humour  ;  Ta-lien- 
wan  was  no  good  as  a  port,  and  he  did  not  like  lending 
money,  as  the  number  of  borrowers  might  become 
inconvenient.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey  showed  a  juster 
view  of  the  relative  importance  of  things,  when  he  said 
in  the  course  of  his  statesmanlike  but  dull  reply  to  Mr. 
Curzon,  that  "  this  Far  Eastern  question  is  the  most 
serious  in  foreign  politics."  And  there  is  now  no  doubt 
that  we  did  ask  the  Chinese  Government  to  make  Ta- 


lien-wan  a  free  port,  and  that  they  refused,  and  that  our 
offer  of  a  loan  to  them  has  not  been  accepted.  The 
moral  of  it  all  is  that  since  the  concluding  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  our  diplomacy  has  suffered  a 
series  of  defeats  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Such  defeats  are,  of  course,  annoying  ;  but  they 
should  not  make  us  lose  our  tempers,  much  less  our 
heads.  Above  all  they  should  not  make  us  pray  with 
Sir  Ashmead-Bartlett  for  an  alliance  with  Germany. 
Germany,  as  we  have  again  and  again  pointed  out,  is 
our  real  enemy  because  she  is  our  only  serious  trade 
and  commercial  rival  ;  and  because,  in  a  war  with 
Germany,  we  stand  to  win  heavily  at  an  infinitesimal 
cost.  But,  then,  some  may  ask,  "Are  we  to  go  on 
allowing  France  and  Russia  to  limit  our  trade  and 
infringe  our  rights  while  contenting  ourselves  with 
empty  protests  and  futile  remonstrances?"  But  w-e 
can  surely  act  in  concert  with  France  and  Russia,  or 
if  Russia  be  unwilling,  we  need  only  hint  to  France 
that  we,  too,  regard  Germany  as  an  enemy,  and  all 
French  provocation  of  us  would  cease  immediately.  In 
venturing  these  suggestions  we  are  well  aware  that  we 
are  criticising  the  directors  of  our  foreign  policy.  But 
we  have  never  believed  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  a 
heaven-sent  Foreign  Minister,  and  advancing  years 
seem  to  have  further  diminished  his  power  of  initiative 
in  action. 

Lord  Salisbury's  whole  speech  was  couched  in. the 
spirit  of  the  wearied  Titan.  We  must  not  "overtax 
our  strength  ;"  "  however  strong  you  may  be,  whether 
you  are  a  man  or  a  nation,"  that  would  be  "  madness  and 
ruin  ;  "  "  rashness  has  in  more  than  one  case  in  history 
been  the  ruin  of  nations  as  great  and  powerful  as  our- 
selves." But  Lord  Salisbury  should  remember  that  the 
cases  of  a  man  and  a  nation  are  not  parallel  ;  that 
though  he  is  old,  England  is  young,  and  that  nations 
have  a  power  of  self-renovation  denied  to  individuals. 
English  diplomacy  should  have  at  once  a  calmer  and  a 
nobler  tone.  Confronted  by  Lord  Salisbury's  dispiriting 
utterances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  recalled  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  gibe,  "that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  in  England 
is  to  talk  Jingo  and  act  Manchester."  It  really  does 
seem  at  times  as  if  Mr.  Labouchere  was  right  when  he 
declared  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  he  were  the  only  two 
Little  Englanders  left. 

Reuter  has  telegraphed  that  Paul  Kruger  has  once 
again  been  elected  as  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  and  though  the  telegram  is  premature,  inas- 
much as  the  official  result  has  not  been  made  public, 
still  the  fact  in  itself  is  so  probable  and  the  figures 
given  so  reasonable  that  we  may  accept  the  news  as 
true.  The  figures  are  given  as  Kruger  12,764,  Schalk- 
Burger  3716,  Joubert  1943  ;  and  even  in  Johannesburg 
the  President  is  said  to  have  polled  721  votes  as  against 
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333  for  Mr.  Burger,  and  52  for  General  Joubert.  It 
was  rumoured  that  Kruger's  return  would  cause  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  South  African  mining  securities.  But 
those  who  reckoned  in  this  way  forgot  that  the  mines 
have  already  experienced  the  wildest  extremities  of 
President  Kruger's  dislike,  so  that  a  fall  was  not 
to  be  expected,  and  the  leading  mine-owners  would, 
it  seems  to  us,  have  been  very  badly  advised  if 
they  had  engineered  an  artificial  fall  which  could  do 
nothing  but  further  exasperate  the  very  obstinate  old 
man  who  holds  so  much  of  their  future  in  his  hands. 

It  is  evident  now  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal  is  not  likely  to  improve  for  some  time  to 
come  ;  but  neither  do  we  imagine  that  it  will  become 
worse  than  it  is  at  present.  Instead  of  a  majority  of 
only  700,  as  he  had  in  the  previous  election,  Kruger's 
majority  has  been  increased  more  than  tenfold,  and  as 
his  selfish  fears  of  being  superseded  have  been  dispelled, 
we  may  expect  him  to  be  a  little  fairer  if  not  more 
generous  to  the  chief  industry  of  his  country.  But  then 
there  is  the  ugly  dispute  with  the  judges  which  the 
Chief  Justice  is  determined  to  get  settled,  and  there  is 
the  disquieting  fact  that,  according  to  Hofmeyr,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  sent  another  of  his  "  irritating  and 
provocative  "  messages  to  the  old  President.  It  really 
looks  as  if  both  President  Kruger  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
were  seeing  which  could  surpass  the  other  in  crass 
unwisdom. 

It  has  been  stated  again  and  again  in  the  Radical 
Press  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  suffering  from  facial  neu- 
ralgia. His  ailment  is  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  natural 
infirmity  of  increasing  years.  As  usual,  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  has  put  forward  this  view  with  much  circum- 
stance. We  hear,  however,  on  what  should  be  good 
authority  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  suffering  from  a  specific 
complaint,  which  some  specialists  call  necrosis  of  the 
bone  of  the  nose,  while  others  fear  cancer.  Whatever  the 
complaint  be,  it  is  causing  his  numberless  admirers  and 
friends  the  gravest  concern.  Every  Englishman  we  are 
sure  feels  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  sufferer,  who, 
whatever  his  faults  as  a  statesman  may  have  been,  will 
assuredly  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  of  Parliamentary  figures. 

Speaking  in  the  Lower  House  with  respect  to  Mada- 
gascar, Mr.  Balfour,  when  pressed,  said  there  was 
there  "  an  unsolved  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  very 
important  question."  But  he  added,  "We  have  no 
power  in  this  particular  matter  to  enforce  our  own 
views,  and  there  the  matter  rests."  No  wonder  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  called  this  "a  most  dangerous  policy  for 
this  country,"  in  face  of  a  fresh  series  of  preconcerted 
aggressions  in  China.  The  world  is  now  officially  in- 
formed that  when  a  foreign  Power  is  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  "comity  of  nations"  towards  this  country  the 
accepted  course  is  for  Downing  Street  to  send  a 
"  strong  and  peremptory  dispatch,"  of  which  the 
hostile  government  takes  no  notice,  and  "  There  the 
matter  ends."  And  then  Lord  Salisbury  complains 
that  "  the  kind  of  reputation  we  are  at  present  enjoying 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  by  no  means  pleasant  or 
advantageous."  We  should  think  not  indeed  !  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Young  Tories  have  been  wandering 
moodily  about  the  lobbies  and  praying  for  one  hour  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  On  the  Opposition  side  there 
was  no  sign  of  light  and  leading  except  from  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
views  are  about  as  important  as  those  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  or  Mr.  Labouchere. 

Ireland  is  bound  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  session's^ 
debates,  the  distress  in  a  few  Western  Unions,  th« 
Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts  Commission  and  the 
Local    Government    Bill  supplying  texts  for  a  quite 
indefinite  amount  of  declamation.    The  distress  came 
first  and  the  debate  on  that  subject  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Davitt  affords  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  an  opportunity  for 
showing  that  he  has  learnt  one  lesson  in  Ireland,  and 
that  is  under  no  circumstances  to  grant  lump  sums  to/ 
local   boards    of    guardians   for  vague   purposes  of 
"relief."    As  Mr.  John  Morley  admitted  in  his  speecl/i 
on  Wednesday,  his  experiment  in  that  direction  in  1 


led  to  "disastrous  and  grotesque"  results.    Men  who 

are  able  to  administer  their  own  rates  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  thrift  and  judgment  quite  lose  their  heads 
when  there  is  "Government  money"  in  the  air;  the 
lying,  cadging  spirit  spreads  like  a  plague  and  the  in- 
variable result  is  to  bring  the  Union  affected  to  the 
verge  of  insolvency.  There  are  one  or  two  that  we 
could  name  that  have  not  yet  got  over  the  evil  results 
of  the  policy  of  1886.  For  the  present  outdoor  relief 
will  be  extended  and  facilities  afforded  for  the  Unions 
and  the  Congested  District  Board  to  promote  public 
improvements  that  will  give  employment  to  local  labour, 
and  in  the  spring  seed  potatoes  will  be  supplied. 

As  for  the  Land  Question,  there  will  be  a  demand  on 
the  Government  from  the  landlord  side  to  modify  the 
constitution  and  procedure  of  the  Land  Commission  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  his 
colleagues,  but  we  hardly  see  what  the  Government 
can  do.  The  procedure  is  faulty  and  unjust,  because 
the  Commissioners  have  an  impossible  task  set  them, 
that  of  fairly  settling  the  private  contracts  of  a  nation. 
Any  alteration  now  means  further  delay  and  uncertainty 
where  every  friend  of  Ireland  can  only  wish  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  process  of  transforming  the 
tenants  into  owners  of  their  farms  on  terms  just  to  the 
landlords.  Nothing  was  clearer  to  those  who  attended 
the  sittings  of  the  Fry  Commission  than  that  the  method 
of  the  Sub-Commissioners  in  fixing  rent  was  simply  to 
"  take  a  shot  "  at  what  they  thought  was  a  fair  average 
reduction  for  the  district,  and  if  we  give  them  defini- 
tions and  rules  by  the  dozen  it  will  not  make  the 
slightest  difference.  They  will  go  on  striking  a  "  live- 
and-let-live  "  average  all  the  same,  and  then  divide  the 
fair  rent  into  items  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  authorities 
for  a  detailed  schedule. 

The  West  Indian  sugar  industry  is  considered  by  the 
Ministry  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  feelings  of  the 
dreary  persons  in  England  who  would  allow  colonies  to 
go  to  ruin  rather  than  see  the  Free  Trade  fetish  stripped 
of  its  power  to  terrorise.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne 
noted  in  the  European  States  which  grant  bounties  on 
the  production  of  sugar  "  a  growing  opinion  that  this 
system  is  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  their  popu- 
lation," and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  hope  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  Governments  of  those  States, 
"which  may  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  bounties." 
Meanwhile,  the  Government  is  arranging  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  colonies. 
On  Wednesday  night,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Tomlinson,  M.P.,  representatives  of  "all 
branches  of  labour  connected  with  sugar  industries  at 
home  and  abroad  "  urged  that  the  measure  of  relief 
should  be  a  system  of  "  defensive  countervailing  duties." 
The  objections  to  that  method  were  so  convincingly 
stated  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  the  relief  is  more 
likely  to  be  through  the  simple  means  of  a  subsidy. 
The  main  need  is  that,  whatever  its  form,  the  measure 
of  relief  should  be  applied  without  delay. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  brings  along  with  it  the 
session  of  Convocation  :  the  two  bodies,  it  may  not  be 
generally  known,  retain  this  survival  of  their  old  inti- 
mate connexion,  that  Convocation  sits  when  Parliament 
sits,  and  is  dissolved  along  with  the  latter.  There  are 
two  or  three  thorny  subjects  to  come  before  the 
ecclesiastics  for  their  consideration.  In  particular,  the 
Deans  of  St.  Paul's  and  Chichester,  with  the  Arch- 
deacon of  London,  want  to  get  back  the  972  Church 
schools  which  have  been  handed  over  to  the  school 
boards.  We  have  always  thought  the  policy  of  transfer 
was  very  short-sighted  on  the  part  of  the  parsons  ;  it 
would  have  been  better  simply  to  close  the  schools,  as 
day-schools,  altogether.  But  we  fancy  they  may  whistle 
\now  for  their  alienated  buildings. 

No  scheme  of  Church  Reform  can  be  complete  which 
does  not  include  a  reform  of  Convocation,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  largely  decreasing  the  predominant  official  and 
cathedral  element,  and  enlarging  the  representation  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  including  those  whom  we  will  still 
venture,  at  the  risk  of  Dr.  Thackeray's  wrath,  to 
describe  as  curates.    Moreover,  the  House  of  Laymen 
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Christians.  The  Sultan  was  supported  by  Austria  and 
Germany.  Those  Powers  did  not  exactly  stipulate  for 
a  Turk  in  governance,  which  was  the  Porte's  view  of 
justice ;  but  they  would  not  have  Prince  George.  Con- 
sequently, as  has  been  officially  announced  from  St. 
Petersburg,  "  having  fully  declared  her  views,  Russia 
no  longer  insists  upon  the  solution  which  she  proposed. 
If  any  of  the  other  Powers  can  recommend  an  issue  out 
of  the  difficulty  capable  of  satisfying  all  parties  con- 
cerned, the  Russian  Government  will  certainly  not 
withhold  its  consent."  Thus  does  Prince  George  follow 
M.  Numa  Droz,  Colonel  Schaffer  and  the  Woivvode 
Bozo  Petrovitch  into  private  life  as  far  as  Crete  is 
concerned.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
we  ourselves  can  suggest  is  the  nomination  by  England 
of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett.  He  is  at  once  a  Christian 
and  a  Turkophile. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  declared  definitely  for 
"fusion"  in  his  speech  to  the  Liberal  Unionists  on 
Thursday  night,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  he  de- 
clared that  the  fusion  had  already  taken  place,  but  that 
it  was  still  expedient  for  the  sake  of  a  few  of  the 
weaker  brethren  to  permit  a  "dual  organization"  to 
exist  within  the  Unionist  party,  although,  so  far  as  the 
leaders  were  concerned,  they  did  not  see  the  necessity 
for  such  diversity  in  unity,  When  the  "  younger  men" 
came  to  the  front  they  would  soon  grow  tired  of  "  dis- 
tinctions in  names  and  words  which  had  ceased  to 
represent  things."  Throughout  he  spoke  (and  he 
spoke  from  elaborate  notes  and  with  great  deliberation) 
of  one  party  with  two  "branches"  or  "sections."  It 
is  clear  that,  so  far  as  the  Duke  is  concerned,  the  fiction 
of  the  two  groups  loosely  joined  in  a  temporary 
alliance  on  the  one  point  of  Home  Rule  is  at  an  end, 
and  that  he  recognises  only  one  Unionist  party  which 
can  no  longer  be  kept  in  a  state  of  local  irritation  by 
names  and  words  and  friction-producing  "  compacts." 


Nothing  could  give  a  better  bird's-eye  view  of  the  President  Delegorgue  having  refused  to  put  to 
social  constitution  of  the  two  countries  than  this  table.  Mme-  Dreyfus  the  first  question  suggested  by  Maitre 
Observe  the  parsimony  with  which  the  officials  are     Labori,  M.  Zola's  counsel,  with  regard  to  Commander 

treated  in  Germanv,  where  the  keen  practical  instincts  du  Paty  de  Clam's  attitude  towards  and  treatment  of 

of  the   great   Frederic  still   constitute  a  living  tra-  her>  we  propose  to  supply  the  desired  information  as  it 

dition.    In  England,  thirty  per  cent,  more  officials  are  came  from  Mme-  Dreyfus'  hps  in  the  first  instance, 

employed  at  far  higher  wages  to  do  less  work.    Then  Immediately  after  Dreyfus'  arrest  and  incarceration, 

notice'  how  humanely  prisoners  are  treated  in  Germany  Commander  or  Major  du  Paty  de  Clam  who,  to  all  his 

in  comparison  with  English  meanness,  and  lastly  the  other  names,  adds  that  of  Mercier,  showing  him  to  be  a 

net  result,  that  the  prison  costs  in  Germany  only  a  relative  or  godson  of  the  then  Minister  for  War,  pre- 

little  more  than  half  what  it  costs  in  England.    And  sented  himself  at  Dreyfus'  domicile,  provided  with  a 

yet  we  pretend  to  be  a  practical,  humane,  and  Christian  search  warrant.    He  was  accompanied  by  M.  Cochefert, 

people.  *  the  '"iead  of  the  Paris  detective  force.     The  search 

having'  led  to  nothing,  the  latter  disappeared,  leaving 

The  Attorney-General  says  he  really  means  this  time  the  coast  free  to  the  soldier,  who  for  seventeen  days 

to  get  the  Prisoners'  Evidence  Bill  passed  into  law,  and  bullied  and  browbeat  Mme.  Dreyfus.    He  not  only  left 

as  for  years  past  all  that  has  been  wanted  for  that  most  her  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  her 

desirable  end  was  a  little  earnestness  and  push,  we  may  husband,    but    refused  -to   reveal    his  whereabouts, 

take  it  that  the  thing  is  as  good  as  done.    Sir  Herbert  According  to  him,  no  one  save  the  Minister  for  War 

Stephen  still  stands  undaunted  as  the  leader  of  the  and  those  entrusted  with  the  preliminary  inquiry  were 

small  band  of  intransigeant  opponents  ("  and  if  there  to  know  what  had  become  of   Dreyfus.     If  Mme. 

were  only  one  I  should  be  that  one  "),  but  the  cause  of  Dreyfus  breathed  a  word  of  what  had  happened  to  any 

common  sense  and  common  justice  is  bound  to  prevail.  member  of  her  family,  her  husband  would  be  irevocably 

On  this  point  we  note  with  pleasure  the  proposed  for-  lost ;  the  only  means  to  save  him  was  unconditional 

mation  of  a   "  Romilly  Society  "  for  promoting    the  silence.     This  is  the  truth — the  mean  and  scandalous  . 

reform  of  the  criminal  law.    We  do  not  know  what  the  truth.    The  French  reckon  the  result  of  the  Franco-  ) 

views  of  its  promoters  are  on  the  subject  of  prisoners'  German  war  a  disgrace.    In  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 

evidence,  but  most  of  the  points  in  their  published  pro-  however,   France  has  suffered  no  disgrace   like  _  the 

gramme,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Justice  Dreyfus   and  Zola  episodes.     To  have  no'  Minister 

and  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  criminal  cases,  together  with  strong  enough  to  stand  out  against  the  populace,  to 

a  general  reform  in  our  method  of  treating  our  prisoners,  have  no  judge  just  and  honest  enough  to  do  his  work 

tried  and  untried,  are  such  as  have  our  warmest  sym-  regardless  of  the  Ministers — no  greater  disgrace  than 

pathy.  this  can  befall  a  nation.  _ 


The  Concert  of  Europe  is  once  more  out  of  tune,  and  Some  one  has  been  very  indiscreet  with  regard  to  the 

the  Tsar  refuses  to  conduct  the  orchestra  any  longer.  expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile  which  Mr.  S.  H.  S.  Caven- 

As  we  noted  last  week,  he  proposed  that  Prince  George  dish  has  organized.   If  Mr.  Cavendish  had  been  wise  he 

of  Greece  should  be  made  Governor  of  Crete.     He  would  have  set  off  on  his  journey  before  Parliament  met, 

thought  that  this  Dano-German  gentleman's  election  but  we  cannot  believe  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  his 

would  "  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Cretan  way  now  that  an  interview  has  disclosed  his  little  game. 

Christians   and  assure  the  pacification  of  the  entire  It  appears  that  he  is  taking  with  him  eight  or  ten  officers, 

Hellenic  people."  France,  Italy,  and  England  supported  two  of  whom,  are  doctors  and  two  artillerymen.  He 

the  Tsar  ;  but  the  Sultan  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  is  also  taking   350   Lee-Metfords,    and  will   be  ac- 

and  them.    Not  unnaturally,  he  thought  that  there  were  companied  by  an  escort  of  some  400  armed  Somalis, 

aspirations  to  be  considered  other  than  those  of  Cretan  and  400  camels.     An  equipment  to  provide  against 


should  be  made  a  reality.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
parochial  Church  councils  are  to  be  discussed  ;  but 
without  definite  statutory  powers  all  these  bodies  are 
merely  respectable  debating  societies. 

The  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  recently  published  the  follow- 
ing table,  wherein  we  find  set  forth  the  most  important 
facts  concerning  the  prisons  of  Birmingham  and 
Di'isseldorf.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sociological  documents  which  we  have  come 
across  of  late  years : — 


Daily  average  number  of 
prisoners   

Number  of  staff   

Yearly  expenditure  for  staff 

Total  yearly  expenditure  for 
prisoners   

Victualling  of  prisoners  

Fuel,  light,  water,  soap  ... 

Clothing  of  prisoners,  bed- 
ding, furniture,  utensils, 
&c  

Expenditure  for  victualling 
of  each  prisoner  per  day  . 

Average  annual  salary  of 
officers   

Daily  expenditure  for  staff 
per  head  of  prisoners  

One  officer  costs  as  much  as 

Real  income  from  the  work 
of  prisoners  

Total  cost  of  the  prison  for 
the  State   


Birmingham. 


458 
58 

£6635  13s. 
£2914  !5S- 

^1469  13s. 

£9o2  15s. 


^497  1 6s. 

2d. 

£114  6s. 

9hd. 
17  prisoners 

^955°  8s. 


Dusseldorf. 


524 
44 


£3i* 

£4343  HS. 
^"2988  6s. 
£811  1 6s. 


£s84  13s- 


3  !"3d. 


£72  9s. 
2d. 

9  prisoners 
^2420  8s. 
£5477 
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all  contingencies  for  some  four  years,  completes  the 
public  catalogue,  but  we  have  private  information  that 
a.  few  Maxim  guns  are  to  be  added  for  use  in  case  of 
emergency.  Mr.  Cavendish's  expedition  looks  very 
like  a  raid  upon  the  districts  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
with  our  past  experience  of  raids — for  instance,  the 
lamentable  Sus  expedition  discussed  in  our  columns 
last  week — we  should  be  chary  of  allowing  such  an 
expedition  as  this  to  set  forth.  Bibles  and  rifles  must 
not  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  Bibles  and  rum. 

The  City  Corporation  having  lost  its  action  against 
the  Postmaster  -  General  to  restrain  the  latter  from 
opening  up  the  streets  for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  Parliament  should  intervene  in  the  matter.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  telephone  service  in  London  is  not 
only  inefficient,  but  also  far  too  costly.  Liverpool  pays 
only  ten  guineas  a  year  per  instrument  for  its  telephones, 
whereas  in  London  the  Company  asks  from  £17 
to  £20.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  number  of 
Moderates  on  the  London  County  Council  at  the  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  last  supported  the  proposal  to  have  an 
investigation  into  the  telephone  service  which  was  put 
forward  by  the  Highways  Committee,  but  such  an 
investigation  as  that  which  was  held  in  Glasgow  is  not 
what  is  required.  A  Parliamentary  inquiry  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  to  obtain  this  that  the  efforts  of  all  those  who 
wish  to  see  an  efficient  telephone  service  throughout 
the  country  should  be  directed.  To  us  it  appears  dis- 
graceful that  a  public  department  like  the  Post  Office 
should  lend  itself  to  the  profit-making  schemes  of  a 
private  company,  and  the  scandal  is  the  greater  because 
a  former  Postmaster-General  is  now  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Company. 

The  Liberal  papers  have  naturally  made  the  most  of 
the  "  Unionist  Split  "  in  Edgbaston,  but  it  is  not  much. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  make  himself  uniformly  loved 
by  his  followers,  and  for  years  past  there  have  been 
some  "  sore  heads"  in  Liberal  Unionist  circles  in  Bir- 
mingham. The  local  Tories  have  also  had  their 
grievances,  and  so  there  has  been  from  time  to  time 
much  snarling  over  the  small  bones  of  minor  patronage. 
But  there  is  no  real  split  or  danger  of  one.  The  Liberal 
Unionists  know  that  they  exist  only  in  virtue  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  personality,  and  that  when  they  strike 
off' from  him  they  at  once  relapse  into  obscurity.  When 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  strong  hand  is  withdrawn  or  when 
he  gives  the  word  for  the  dissolution  of  the  party  there 
will  be  lively  times  in  Birmingham,  but  the  time  for  that 
is  not  yet. 

M.  Hanotaux  and  Herr  von  Biilow  have  both 
explained  their  foreign  policy  in  the  East,  the  Far  East 
and  in  Africa.  The  German  Foreign  Minister  assured 
Europe  that  his  Government  will  keep  a  "freehand" 
in  Kiao-Chiao  just  about  the  time  that  Lord  Salisbury 
was  assuring  us  that  Germany,  like  Russia,  was  pledged 
to  a  free  port  and  free  commerce  in  China  ;  and  Mr. 
Hanotaux  declared  that  France  "continued  her  efforts 
for  the  great  good  of  humanity  and  civilisation."  He 
reiterated  the  "solemn  proclamation"  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  but  declined  to  give  particulars,  since 
"there  were  points  of  French  policy  which  should  not  be 
placed  in  too  bright  a  light,"  which  means  that,  on 
those  points,  Count  Muravieff  has  not  yet  informed  M. 
Hanotaux  what  the  French  policy  is. 

The  United  Club  did  not  display  more  than  its  accus- 
tomed sagacity  when  it  asked  Colonel  Dyer,  of  strike 
fame,  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  "  Relations  between 
Capital  and  Labour."  The  Tory  Party  is  not  an  em- 
ployers' federation,  nor  should  it  take  sides  in  these 
industrial  conflicts.  But  this  sapient  body  of  Unionist 
statesmen,  better  known  to  one  another  than  to  the 
public,  think  an  ideal  way  of  demonstrating  the  im- 
partiality of  their  party  on  Trades-union  questions  is 
to  ask  the  protagonist  of  one  side  in  the  dispute  to  state 
the  case  for  discussion,  without  giving  any  representa- 
tive of  the  Trades  Union  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to 
he  present.  And  apart  from  policy,  this  was  bad  cater- 
ing for  the  audience.  Who  did  not  know  Colonel 
Dyer's  views  ? 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ADVICE  TO  THE  LIBERAL 
PARTY. 

IT  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  political  life  in  England 
that  the  Liberal  party  should  be  able  to  hold  its  own 
as  it  does.  There  have  been  half-a-dozen  contested 
elections  lately,  and  the  Liberal  vote  in  these  half-dozen 
constituencies  seems  rather  to  have  increased  than 
diminished.  And  yet  the  Liberal  party  seems  to  be 
afflicted  with  what  our  American  cousins  call  "  chills 
and  fever "  ;  it  has  too  many  leaders,  and  too  few 
principles.  The  Press,  too,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
days  of  Radical  victories  are  over.  "  Reynolds'  News- 
paper "  was  once  a  power  and  had  an  immense  circula- 
tion ;  to-day  its  place  seems  to  be  taken  by  the 
Conservative  "  People."  Moreover,  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Fabians  ;  there  seem  to  be  no  young  men  of 
ability  eager  to  defend  Liberal  principles  with  pen  and 
tongue.  The  heart  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  the  cause, 
and  yet  the  Liberal  party  still  survives  and  flourishes. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  adequate  explanation  of 
this  fact ;  but  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  Liberal  party  were 
living  on  the  faults  that  their  opponents  are  committing 
in  foreign  policy,  just  as  the  Conservative  party  in 
1880-5  hVed  on  the  faults  the  Liberal  party  made, 
also  in  foreign  policy.  But  of  course  there  are  other 
explanations,  some  official,  some  unofficial,  and  various 
remedies  are  suggested  by  enthusiastic  Liberals. 

The  latest  of  these  nostrums  appeared  in  an  interview 
which  Mr.  George  Russell  has  had  with  a  representative 
of  the  National  Press  Agency.  Mr.  Russell  is  reported 
as  saying,  "  that  the  last  time  he  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  '  the  only  hope  of  the  Liberal  party  re  - 
turning  to  power  lies  in  combination,  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery  at  the  head,  and  an  attack  on  the  House  of 
Lords.'"  We  hear  now  that  Mr.  Russell  has  declared 
that  this  interview  was  unauthentic ;  but  he  has  so 
carefully  confined  himself  to  generalities  that  his  con- 
tradiction has  an  affirmative  rather  than  a  negative 
value.  And,  indeed,  the  story  is  an  old  one  ;  it  was 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  London  fully  three 
months  ago  ;  it  was  talked  of  and  discussed  from 
every  possible  point  of  view.  It  has  been  resuscitated 
and  derives  its  value  now  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  extremely  ill,  and  that  if  he  should  die  this 
phrase  will  be  put  about  as  his  last  message  to  the 
Liberal  party.  It  will  be  used,  of  course,  by  the 
Rosebery  faction  "for  all  that  it  is  worth,"  as  the 
slang  phrase  goes  ;  and  the  Rosebery  faction  is  stronger 
than  most  people  imagine.  It  therefore  becomes  worth 
our  while  to  consider  the  position  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Is 
it  possible  for  the  Liberals  to  combine  under  him,  and, 
if  it  is  possible,  would  such  a  combination  be  successful 
in  Parliament  ? 

The  first  thing  of  course  that  suggests  itself  is  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the  Liberal  leaders  to 
combine  under  Lord  Rosebery.  He  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting ;  the  helm  was  torn  from  his  -hands  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt ;  and  he  is  not  likely  to  induce 
that  doughty  knight  to  resign  in  his  turn  without  the 
convincing  reason  of  absolute  necessity.  But,  say 
some,  suppose  the  Liberal  party  wins  in  the  next  elec- 
tions at  the  polls,  and  the  Queen  sends  for  Lord 
Rosebery — what  then  ?  It  is  well  known  of  course  that 
her  Majesty  likes  Lord  Rosebery,  and  regards  him  as  a 
safe  Foreign  Minister,  but  we  believe  that  the  very 
greatest  mistake  that  could  be  made  would  be  to  send 
for  Lord  Rosebery.  The  official  leader  must  be  sent 
for  ;  and  Lord  Rosebery  is  no  longer  the  official 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord  Rosebery's  oppor- 
tunity will  come  when  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has  either  failed  to  form  a  Government  or  has  been 
defeated  in  the  House  within  three  months  of  taking 
office.  We  say  within  three  months  of  taking  office 
advisedly  ;  for  we  presume  that  the  Liberals  will  not 
have  such  a  majority  as  to  render  them  independent  of 
the  Irish  vote  ;  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  Irish 
members  will  be  compelled  by  their  constituents, 
within  three  months,  to  inflict  a  defeat  upon  any 
Liberal  ministry,  save  perhaps  one  that  was  led  by 
"  honest  John  Morley."  Mr.  Dillon  might  trust  Mr. 
John  Morley  for  a  year  or  two,  but  he  cannot  trust  Sir 
William  Harcourt  for  more  than  three  months ;  nor 
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can  he  accept  from  Sir  William  Harcourt  less  than  was 
offered  by  the  Home  Rule  Bills  of  1885  and  1892. 
And  the  gist  of  these  bills  will  never  again  be  accepted 
by  any  possible  House  of  Commons. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  if  Lord  Rosebery 
got  his  opportunity,  he  could  not  possibly  use  it.  He 
would  be  compelled  to  give  the  Irish  more  and  more 
quickly  than  any  other  leader  ;  for  his  declarations  on 
Home' Rule  have  been  so  contradictory  that  the  Irish 
would  probably  not  allow  him  one  hour's  grace  ;  nor 
would  they  trust  any  statement  he  might  make.  He 
w  ould  have  to  give  pledges  to  Fortune.  Accordingly  it 
seems  to  us  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  help  Lord 
Rosebery  is  impossible  as  a  future  Liberal  leader  ;  Lord 
Rosebery's  career  as  an  English  politician  has  ended. 
True,  he  has  recovered  his  health,  and  he  attended  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  It  was  remarked,  too,  by  some 
wiseacres  that  he  sat  among  the  Liberal  Unionists  ; 
but  that  means  nothing  in  the  House  of  Lords  where 
there  are  so  few  Liberals  and  so  many  Conservatives 
that  it  has  become  the  custom  to  sit  where  one  can. 

But  if  Lord  Rosebery  is  politically  dead,  how  comes 
it  that  Mr.  Gladstone  advises  Liberals  to  combine  under 
his  leadership  In  an  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  amongst  the  astutest  of  Parlia- 
mentarians ;  even  in  this  message  he  selects  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  the  Conservative 
armour  for  attack.  He  therefore  does  not  believe  that 
Lord  Rosebery  has  disqualified  himself  for  the  post ; 
and  the  message  remains  an  enigma  for  us  which 
onlv  time  can  solve. 

LEGISLATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

IT  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Bill  for  regulating  the 
employment  of  waitresses  in  restaurants  which  Mr. 
Kemp,  M.P.,  is  going  to  bring  into  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  passed  in  the  present  session.  But, 
even  if  it  is  only  read  a  first  time,  it  will  be  a  useful 
precedent  for  further  legislation  on  the  subject.  There 
is  a  very  real  necessity  for  some  legal  protection  for 
waitresses.  They  are,  as  a  class,  if  anything,  more 
helpless  than  the  more  independent  factory-hand,  for 
whom  the  Factory  Acts  have  long  ago  provided  more 
or  less  adequately,  and  their  circumstances  are  quite 
as  much  in  need  of  improvement.  Their  trade  is  more 
unskilled.  They  have  to  keep  up  appearances  on  equally 
small  wages.  They  may  be  worked  very  long  hours, 
with  no  fixed  intervals  for  meals.  They  are  obliged  to 
live  at  great  distances  from  their  work  in  order  to 
find  cheap  suburban  lodgings,  and  consequently  their 
fares  swallow  up  a  large  proportion  of  their  earnings. 
Legislation  is,  besides,  the  more  urgently  needed 
in  their  case  because  organization  is  powerless  to  help 
tbem.  Trades  Unionism  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an 
active  force  among  them  under  present  conditions, 
because  they  are  poorly  paid  and  their  trade  is  un- 
skilled. In  the  event  of  a  strike  numbers  of  girls, 
whose  parents  could  partly  maintain  them  at  home, 
would  be  ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers  for 
pocket-money  wages.  About  twenty  girls  did  in  fact 
come  out  on  strike  not  very  long  ago,  from  a  firm  that 
threatened  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  their  places  were 
instantly  filled  up  by  girls  who  were  engaged  at  wages 
of  eight  shillings  a  week  after  the  first  three  weeks. 
During  these  first  three  weeks  they  were  to  give  their 
services  free  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  learning 
the  business. 

The  programme  of  reform  of  the  strikers,  as  formu- 
lated by  themselves,  and  based  on  experience  derived 
from  many  and  various  restaurants  was  modest  enough. 
They  wanted  (1)  fixed  salaries;  (2)  the  abolition  of 
fines ;  (3)  shorter  hours ;  (4)  meals  at  stated  times. 
The  most  essential  of  these  reforms  is  the  abolition  of 
the  iniquitous  system  of  payment  by  tips,  or  payment 
on  a  percentage  of  the  money  taken  from  customers  by 
each  waitress  during  the  week.  Until  a  fixed  living 
wage  becomes  universal  in  restaurants  no  material 
improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  position  of  waitresses. 
The  infliction  of  fines  and  deductions  is  only  partially 
held  in  check  even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Truck 
Act.  Outside  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  the  mode  of 
inflicting  them  is  only  limited  by  human  invention.  The 
deductions  may  include  the  washing  at  extravagant 
prices  of  caps  and  aprons,  or  the  cost  of  the  uniform 


dress  which  the  girls  could  get  more  cheaply  for  them- 
selves elsewhere.  The  fines  may  include  anything  and 
everything.  Some  waitresses  employed  by  a  large  firm 
averaged  their  weekly  earnings  at  14s.,  and  their  fines 
and  deductions  at  3*.  This  computation  does  not 

leave  much  possible  margin  for  dress  or  the  savings 
bank  after  fares,  lodgings  and  the  Sunday's  meals  have 
been  provided  for.  The  work  certainly  is  not  excessively 
heavy,  but  the  waitress  has  to  be  on  the  alert  and  on 
her  feet  during  the  whole  time  of  her  employment,  and 
generally  has  to  take  her  meals  in  a  scrambling  way, 
and  when  she  can  get  them.  There  is  then  plenty  of 
scope  for  legislation  dealing  with  the  employment  of 
women  in  restaurants.  If  Mr.  Kemp's  Bill  passes  into 
law  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  more  equitable 
conditions  of  employment  in  a  trade  where  such  reforms 
are  very  necessary.  M.  E.  S-  G. 

THE  PIONEER. 

"Y^HY,  he  never  can  tell ; 

But,  without  a  doubt, 
He  knows  very  well 

He  must  trample  out 
Through  forest  and  fell 
The  world  about 
A  way  for  himself, 
A  way  for  himself. 

By  sun  and  star, 

Forlorn  and  lank, 
O'er  cliff  and  scar, 

O'er  bog  and  bank, 
He  hears  afar 

The  expresses  clank 
''You'll  never  get  there, 
You'll  never  get  there  !", 

His  bones  and  bread 
Poor  Turlygod* 
From  his  wallet  spread 

On  the  grass-green  sod, 
And  stared  and  said 

With  a  mow  and  a  nod, 
"  Whither  away,  sir, 
Whither  away  ?" 

"  I'm  going  alone, 

Though  Hell  forfend, 
By  a  way  of  my  own 

To  the  bitter  end." 
He  gnawed  a  bone 

And  snarled,  "  My  friend, 
You'll  soon  get  there, 
You'll  soon  get  there." 

But  whether  or  no, 

The  world  is  round  ; 
And  he  still  must  go 

Through  depths  profound, 
O'er  heights  of  snow, 
On  virgin  ground 
To  find  a  grave, 
To  find  a  grave. 

For  he  knows  very  well 

He  must  trample  out 
Through  Heaven  and  Hell, 

With  never  a  doubt, 
A  way  of  his  own 

The  world  about. 

John  E)avidson. 

*"  Bedlam  beggars.  .  .  .  Poor  Turlygod !  poor  Tom!" 

King  Lear. 
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BRISTOL  FASHION. 
II. 


TVTO  nonsense  about  Bilson,  "shipshape  and  Bristol 
^  fash>"  and  "treat  a  bloody  nigger  well  if  he  works 
well  ;  and  if  he  kicks,  why  then  speak  English  to  him  " 
was  the  burden  of  his  speech.  Philanthropists,  with 
missionaries  and  those  who  talked  of  equal  rights 
for  all  mankind,  he  held  as  fools,  calling  them  "  bloomin' 
sentimentalists,"  which  term  he  thought  the  most  con- 
temptuous a  man  could  bear,  and  fit  for  landsmen, 
swabs,  and  those  who  sailed  out  of  the  northern  ports 
in  schooners,  brigs,  and  all  those  mariners  who  had  not 
attained  to  the  full  glory  of  a  Bristol  barque. 

"  I  like  a  naked  nigger  "  (he  would  say)  "  dressed  in 
his  breech  clout,"  but  the  self-same  "nig"  rigged  in  a 
cheap  slop  suit  he  thought  unnatural,  and  asked  with 
many  oaths,  and  tags  of  Scripture  referring  to  the 
Amalekite  dwellers  in  Canaan  and  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  if  you  would  Like  to  give  your  daughter  to  a  negro 
man.  This  not  infrequently  produced  unpleasantness, 
for  no  missionary,  philanthropist,  or  any  other  man,  no 
matter  what  he  thought,  had  ever  answered  with  a 
downright  "Yes." 

Then  Bilson  used  to  triumph  and  call  for  drinks, 
sweetening  his  gin  with  orange  marmalade,  and  calling 
to  his  "Accra  girl,"  tell  her  to  dance,  just  in  the  way 
that  Vashti  should  have  danced  had  she  not  shown  the 
proper  spirit  that  has  caused  her  to  be  handed  down  as 
an  example  to  all  self-respecting  wives,  in  the  immoral 
legend  where  the  loves  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  are  set 
forth.  After  much  rum,  his  "  consort  "  bit  by  bit  took 
off  her  stiff-starched  clothes  and  stood  half-naked  ready 
to  dance  after  the  manner  known  as  "  Bonny  Fash,"  a 
"Fash"  which  has  its  merits  even  compared  to 'the 
gyrations  of  the  half-naked,  perspiring  spinster  at  a 
London  ball.  And  whilst  the  negress  danced  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  tom-tom  and  a  flute,  bending  about 
her  body  like  a  snake,  imparting  that  strange  rotatory 
motion  to  the  pelvis  which  so  charms  the  Eastern  and 
repels  the  moral  Western  man  (accustomed  as  he  is  to 
London  streets  at  night),  waving  her  arms  about  in 
phallic  gestures,  turning  her  eyes  back  till  the  pupils 
become  almost  invisible,  brushing  against  the  knees  of 
the  spectators  as  a  cat  arches  his  back  against  a  table- 
leg,  Bilson  would  talk  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  home 
about  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  wish  they  should 
attend  good  schools,  his  daughter  learn  the  piano 
French,  dancing,  and  the  mysterious  things  which 
make  a  girl  a  lady  "  all  the  way  up,"  as  Bilson  used  to 
say,  and  that  his  son  through  the  gradations  of  a  mortar- 
board, college  degree,  and,  what  was  necessary,  become 
at  last  what  his  proud  father  styled  a  "  blarsted  o-en- 
tleman."  & 

Men's  minds  are  built  in  reason-tight  compartments 
and  what  they  do  but  little  influences  them,  for  the  real 
life  we  live  is  one  of  thought,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
even  that  in  a  brothel  the  mind  may  still  be  pure. 

Honest  Tom  Bilson  cared  not  for  speculations,  but 
acted  in  the  manner  he  called  practical,  that  is,  he  tried 
to  square  his  conscience  with  his  life,  except  when 
personal  interest,  hate,  love,  or  any  other  human 
passion  intervened.  After  the  fashion  of  most  common 
natures,  he  hated  to  be  over-reached,  and  if  a  "nigger" 
was  the  over-reacher,  his  fury  knew  no  bounds.  Seated 
in  the  caboose  over  his  "  okross  "  stew,  which,  as  he 
said,  reminded  him  of  a  fat  eel  well  stewed  in  glycerine 
sipping  his  gin  and  talking  to  his  mate  (the  Accra  <riri 
listening  as  solid  as  a  joss),  the  chart  spread  on  the 
table  marked  with  rings  where  cups  of  cocoa  had  been 
set  upon  the  paper,  the  picture  of  his  wife  dressed  in 
her  best  silk  gown  with  brooch  large  as  a  cheeseplate 
pinned  on  what  he  styled  her  "  boosum,"  glancing- 
down  at  him  from  the  wall,  his  Bible  and  revolver 
handy,  his  naked  feet  in  carpet  slippers,  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up  the  -scuttles  open,  and  the  ship  anchored  out- 
side the  bar  of  a  small  river,  his  boatswain  came  below 
and  told  him  in  a  report  garnished  with  oaths  that 
several  of  the  Krooboys  had  stolen  a  boat,  and  having 
crossed  the  bar,  had  paddled  up  the  river  and  disap- 
peared. Now  Bilson  knew  that  to  recover  boat  and 
niggers  was  beyond  his  power,  for  in  the  little  native 
town  no  white  man  lived,  and  native  chiefs  never  give 
up  a  man  who  seeks  protection,  but  plunder  him  them- 
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selves,  and  make  excuses,  saying,  "Nigger,  he  no  lib', 
gone  into  bush  all  the  same  Turkey,  we  no  catchey  he." 
To  quote  the  boatswain,  "  You  could  have  shovelled 
out  the  blasphemy  with  a  tin  sugar-scoop,  and  the 
whole  'droger'  seemed  alight  from  stem  to  starn." 
To  lose  a  boat  upon  the  coast  meant  money,  much  in- 
convenience and  the  impossibility  to  get  another  till  he 
arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Sierra  Leone,  or 
some  considerable  port.  This  did  not  move  him  near 
so  much  as  the  bewildering  thought  that  he,  the 
smartest  skipper  on  the  coast,  had  been  outdone  by  his 
own  Krooboys,  "niggers,"  savages,  heathens,  and  yet 
sharp  enough  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  The  "palaver" 
which  he  held  lasted  till  early  morning  ;  almost  a  case 
of  "  Palm-tree  Brand"  was  finished,  and  when  the  sun 
at  last  broke  through  the  heavy  mist,  which  in  the 
tropics  heralds  day,  and  when  the  tree  frogs  chirping  like 
cymbals  woke  the  echoes  of  the  heavy-flowing  tidal 
stream,  mate,  negress,  and  the  boatswain  lay  asleep 
upon  the  cabin  floor,  and  only  Bilson  sat  erect,  his  head 
quite  clear,  his  resolution  fixed,  and  taking  down  his 
Bible,  assured  himself  that  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth  was  God's  own  law,  then  went  on  deck. 

Having  got  "Scripture  for  it,"  Bilson  would  stick 
at  nothing,  and  he  knew  that  Kroomen  stranded  ashore 
far  from  Cape  Palmas  had  but  one  course  of  action  if. 
they  wished  ever  to  see  their  native  land  again  ;  that 
was,  to  sell  the  stolen  boat  and  ship  aboard  the  first 
returning  vessel  they  could  find :  and  this  returning 
vessel  Bilson  resolved  with  many  oaths  should  be  his  own. 

The  dog  watch  saw  him  almost  hull  down,  and  when 
in  five  days'  time  the  vessel  entered  the  river  from  the 
eastward,  about  six  bells,  she  had  suffered  a  great 
change.  The  chequer  sides  were  gone  and  a  red  stripe 
replacing  them  caused  her  to  look  much  higher,  the 
cherished  figure-head  setting  forth  Wilberforce  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  the  joy  of  Bilson's  heart,  was  out  of 
sight,  cased  up  in  canvas  and  painted  black,  so  as  to 
scarcely  show  apart  from  the  body  of  the  ship,  and  a 
few  heavyweights  moved  further  aft  gave  her  a  different 
set.  The  square  yards  on  the  main-mast  all  had  dis- 
appeared, and  she  presented  (to  a  Krooboy's  eye)  the 
appearance  of  a  Yankee  barquantine  sailing  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  and  to  make  all  things  right  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  flew  from  her  peak,  and,  as  she  anchored, 
Bilson  came  on  deck,  dressed  in  white  drill,  a  broad 
Bahama  hat,  his  hair  dyed  black,  moustache  cut  off, 
and  beard  and  whiskers  trimmed  to  the  .goatee  shape 
which,  in  those  days,  bespoke  the  Yankee,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  full-shaped  beard  was  held  to  be  the  trade- 
mark of  the  "limejuice"  Englishman. 

As  Bilson  had  expected,  a  canoe  put  off,  and,  as  it 
neared  the  ship,  one  of  the  missing  Krooboys,  known 
as  Tom  Coffee,  hailed  and  asked,  "'Spose  Massa  Cap- 
tain want  Krooboy,  Tom  Coffee,  Little  Fish,  Joe  Brass 
lib'  for  ship  one  time."  And  Bilson  answering  in  an 
exaggerated  New  England  accent  that  he  was  short- 
handed  and  was  going  north,  the  unsuspecting  Kroo- 
boys ran  their  canoe  under  the  vessel's  counter  and 
came  on  board.  As  each  man  stepped  on  deck  a  heavy 
blow  stretched  him  half-senseless,  and  he  recovered  to 
find  himself  in  irons  and  listen  to  Bilson  pouring  out 
his  rage  in  all  the  choicest  phrases  of  the  dialect  of 
Sierra  Leone,  "You  damn  niggers,  you  tief  ship  boat, 
eh,  you  think  you  better  man  past  Captain  Bilson,  eh,  I 
tell  you  wash  'urn  belly,  no  see  Cape  Palmas  dis  one 
time,"  and  calling  to  his  boatswain  he  had  the  three 
poor  wretches  thrown  into  the  hold  upon  the  cargo,  the 
dunnage  of  it  being  logs  of  camwood,  every  hole  of 
which  harboured  a  scorpion,  a  centipede,  or  mangrove 
crab,  which,  if  you  crushed  it,  sent  forth  a  scent  worse 
than  a  Chinese  stink-pot,  a  tanyard,  slaughter-house, 
or  fashionable  lady  smothered  in  the  newest  perfume 
made  from  the  dross  of  tar. 

His  "  niggers  "  well  secured,  Bilson  weighed  anchor, 
and,  sailing  down  the  coast,  ran  into  a  small  river  that 
he  knew,  from  whence  Brazilian  slavers  shipped  their 
"rolls  of  tobacco,"  and,  backing  his  foreyard,  lay  to, 
going  himself  well  armed  in  his  own  whale-boat  to  call 
upon  the  chief.  Late  in  the  evening  he  returned,  and 
with  him  came  a  war-canoe  manned  by  some  sixteen 
savages  all  with  their  teeth  filed  to  a  point,  with  collars 
of  leopard's  claws,  armlets  of  ivory,  and  armed  with 
spears. 
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The  wretched  Krooboys,  ganged  and  tied  hand  and 
foot,  were  dumped  like  logs  into  the  war-canoe,  and 
Bilson,  after  hauling' in  his  boat,  braced  round  his  yards, 
and  slipped  into  the  night. 

Years  afterwards,  when  seated  in  his  villa  outside 
Bristol,  after  attending  chapel,  the  Sunday  dinner  done, 
grog  on  the  table,  churchwardens  alight,  and  feet  in 
slippers,  the  sermon  well  discussed,  the  chances  of  the 
next  election  of  the  Town  Council  all  talked  over,  his 
"  wedlocked  "  wife  and  daughter  having  retired,  Bilson 
was  wont  to  tell  how  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  been 
done  but  once  and  that  time  by  some  "  bloody  niggers;" 
but  he  would  say,  "They  stole  my  boat,  they  did;  their 
names  were  Little  Fish,  Tom  Coffee,  and  Joe  Brass, 
stole  my  boat,  eh,  but  by  Gawd's  help  I  ketched  'em 
and  sold  'em  to  a  chief  of  one  of  them  cannibal  set-outs 
of  niggers  down  Congo  way  ;  fixed  'em,  I  did,  you  bet, 
in  Bristol  fashion."       R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

M.  HUYSMANS'  NEW  NOVEL.* 

LA  Cathedrale,"  the  sequel  to  "En  Route,"  is  the 
third  stage  in  that  new  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
which  began  seven  years  ago,  with  the  false  start  of 
"La-Bas."  Already  M.  Huysmans  had  realised  that, 
in  his  own  words,  "  il  faudrait  garder  la  veVacite  du 
document,  la  precision  du  detail,  la  langue  etoffiSe  et 
nerveuse  du  realisme,  mais  il  faudrait  aussi  se  faire 
puisatier  d'ame  et  ne  pas  vouloir  expliquer  le  mystere 

par  les  maladies  des  sens  II  faudrait,  en  un 

mot,  suivre  la  grande  voie  si  profondement  creusee  par 
Zola,  mais  il  serait  necessaire  aussi  de  tracer  en  l'air  un 
chemin  parallele,  un  autre  route,  d'atteindre  les  en  deca 
et  les  apres,  de  faire,  en  un  mot,  un  naturalisme 
spiritualiste."  "  Eo  Route,"  as  we  know,  was  this 
spiritual  Realism  applied  to  the  history  of  a  soul,  of  a 
conscience  ;  "  La  Cathedrale,"  which  is  pure  Symbolism, 
is  still  concerned  with  this  same  sensitive,  lethargic, 
persevering  soul,  but  it  is  concerned  with  it  in  one  of 
its  longest  halts  by  the  way,  as  it  undergoes  the  slow, 
permeating  influence  of  "la  cathedrale  mystique  par 
excellence,"  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  And  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  study  of  this 
cathedral,  of  that  elaborate  and  profound  symbolism 
by  which  "the  soul  of  sanctuaries"  slowly  reveals 
itself  ("quel  laconisme  hermetique  ! ")  with  a  sort  of 
parallel  interpretation  of  the  symbolism  which  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  concealed  or  revealed  in 
colours,  precious  stones,  plants,  animals,  numbers, 
odours,  and  in  the  Bible  itself,  in  the  setting  together 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Then  there  is  a  study 
of  religious  art,  of  Fra  Angelico's  "Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  "  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  a  patient  disentangling 
of  the  actual  signification  of  its  colours,  of  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  and  the  early  Flemish  painters,  with  a 
superb  page  on  Rembrandt  and  his  hallucinatory 
realism.  Some  of  the  finest  pages  in  the  book  are 
those  on  David  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  on  King 
Solomon,  on  the  prefiguration  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  and 
the  Church,  in  the  narratives  and  poems  of  the  Old 
Testament.  No  doubt,  to  some  extent,  this  book  is 
less  interesting  than  "En  Route,"  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion in  which  everything  in  the  world  is  less  interesting 
than  the  human  soul.  There  are  times  when  Durtal  is 
almost  forgotten,  and,  unjustly  enough,  it  may  seem  as 
if  we  are  given  this  archa;ology,  these  Bestiaries,  for 
their  own  sake.  To  fall  into  this  error  is  to  mistake 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  book,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
discovery  in  art  which  M.  Huysmans  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  make. 

The  old  conception  of  the  novel  as  an  amusing  tale  of 
adventures,  though  it  has  still  its  apologists  in  England, 
has  long  since  ceased  in  France  to  mean  anything  more 
actual  than  powdered  wigs  and  lace  ruffles.  Like 
children  who  cry  to  their  elders  for  "a  story,  a  story," 
the  English  public  still  wants  its  plot,  its  heroine,  its 
villain.  In  France,  even  so  great  a  novelist  as  Balzac 
was  not  untrammelled  by  the  same  superstition  ;  it  is 
permissible  to  think,  with  all  respect  to  that  princely  in- 
telligence, that  Balzac  never  succeeded  in  finding  his 
own  form,  the  form  which  Flaubert,  Goncourt,  Zola, 
were  afterwards  to  find,  each  in  his  measure.  That  the 
novel  should  be  psychological  was  a  discovery  as  early 
as  Benjamin  Constant,  whose  "  Adolphe "  anticipates 
*  "  La  Cathedrale."    Par  J.  K.  Huysmans.    Paris:  Stock. 


"  Le  Rouge  et  lc  Noir,"  that  somewhat  arid  master- 
piece of  Stendhal.  But  that  psychology  could  be 
carried  so  far  into  the  darkness  of  the  soul,  that  the 
flaming  walls  of  the  world  themselves  faded  to  a 
glimmer,  was  a  discovery  which  had  been  made  by  no 
novelist  before  M.  Huysmans  wrote  "  En  Route." 
At  once  the  novel  showed  itself  capable  of  com- 
peting, on  their  own  ground,  with  poetry,  with  the 
great  "confessions,"  with  philosophy.  "En  Route" 
is  perhaps  the  first  novel  which  does  not  set  out  with 
the  aim  of  amusing  its  readers.  It  offers  you  no  more 
entertainment  than  "Paradise  Lost"  or  the  "Con- 
fessions "  of  St.  Augustine,  and  it  is  possible  to  con 
sider  it  on  the  some  level.  The  novel,  which,  after 
having  chronicled  the  adventures  of  the  Vanity  Fairs  of 
this  world,  had  set  itself  with  admirable  success  to 
analyse  the  amorous  and  ambitious  and  money-making 
intelligence  of  the  conscious  and  practical  self,  sets  itself 
at  last  to  the  final  achievement — the  revelation  of  the 
sub-conscious  self,  no  longer  the  intelligence,  but  the 
soul.  Here,  then,  purged  of  the  distraction  of  incident, 
liberated  from  the  bondage  of  a  too  realistic  conver- 
sation, in  which  the  aim  had  been  to  convey  the  very 
gesture  of  breathing  life,  internalised  to  a  complete 
liberty,  in  which,  just  because  it  is  so  absolutely  free, 
art  is  able  to  accept,  without  limiting  itself,  the  expres- 
sive medium  of  a  convention,  we  have  in  the  novel  a 
new  form,  which  may  be  at  once  a  confession  and  a 
decoration,  the  soul  and  a  pattern. 

And  so,  in  "  La  Cathedrale,"  M.  Huysmans  does  but 
carry  further  the  principle  which  he  had  perceived  in 
'•  En  Route,"  showing,  as  he  does,  how  inert  matter, 
the  art  of  stones,  the  growth  of  plants,  the  unconscious 
life  of  beasts,  may  be  brought  under  the  same  law  of 
the  soul,  may  obtain,  through  symbol,  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence. He  is  thus  but  extending  the  domain  of  the  soul, 
while  he  may  seem  to  be  limiting  or  ignoring  it  ;  and 
Durtal  may  well  stand  aside  for  a  moment,  in  at  least 
the  energy  of  contemplation,  while  he  sees,  with  a  new 
understanding,  the  very  sight  of  his  eyes,  the  very  stuff 
of  his  thoughts,  taking  life  before  him,  a  life  of  the 
same  substance  as  his  own.  What  is  Symbolism  if  not 
an  establishing  of  the  links  which  hold  the  world 
together,  the  affirmation  of  an  eternal,  minute,  intricate, 
almost  invisible  life,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
universe  ?  Every  age  has  its  own  symbols,  but,  a 
symbol  once  perfectly  expressed,  that  symbol  remains, 
as  Gothic  architecture  remains,  the  very  soul  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  get  at  that  truth  which  is  all  but  the 
deepest  meaning  of  beauty,  to  find  that  symbol  which 
is  its  most  adequate  expression,  is  in  itself  a  kind  of 
creation  ;  and  that  is  what  M.  Huysmans  does  for  us  in 
"  La  Cathedrale."  More  and  more  he  has  put  aside  all 
the  profane  and  accessible  and  outward  pomp  of  writing, 
for  an  inner  and  more  severe  beauty  of  perfect  truth. 
He  has  come  to  realise  that  truth  can  be  reached  and 
revealed  only  by  symbol.  Hence,  all  that  description, 
that  heaping  up  of  detail,  that  passionately  patient 
elaboration  :  all  means  to  an  end,  not,  as  you  may 
hastily  incline  to  think,  ends  in  themselves. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  often  an  artist  perfects 
a  particular  means  of  expression  long  before  he  has  any 
notion  of  what  to  do  with  it.  M.  Huysmans  began  by 
acquiring  so  astonishing  a  mastery  of  description  that 
he  could  describe  the  inside  of  a  cow  hanging  in  a 
butcher's  shop  as  beautifully  as  if  it  were  a  casket  of 
jewels.  The  little  work-girls  of  his  early  novels  were 
taken  for  long  walks,  in  which  they  would  have  seen 
nothing  but  the  arm  on  which  they  leant  and  the 
milliners'  shops  which  they  passed  ;  and  what  they  did 
not  see  was  described,  marvellously,  in  twenty  pages. 
Now  all  that  acquired  power  suddenly  finds  its  use  ;  for 
the  idea  has  been  found,  and  the  idea,  which  alone  can 
give  value  and  coherence  to  all  these  observations,  is 
like  the  sun  which  flashes  into  unity,  into  meaning,  into 
evident  beauty,  the  unintelligible  lozenges  of  colour,  the 
inextricable  trails  of  lead,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
picture  in  one  of  the  painted  windows  of  his  own 
cathedral.  Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  described  with 
such  minuteness  of  line  and  colour  as  M.  Huysmans, 
and  his  very  defect,  a  certain  lack  of  restraint,  a  certain 
heaviness  of  rhythm,  which  prevents  his  sentences  from 
ever  pleasing  the  ear  like  the  sentences  of  Gautier,  of 
Baudelaire,  of  Flaubert,  gives  him  an  advantage  in 
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conveying  to  the  eye  what  he  has  seen  with  the  eye. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  precise  in  its  trans- 
lation of  the  different  aspects  under  which  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres  can  be  seen,  merely  as  colour,  than  this  one 
sentence  :  "  En  son  ensemble,  par  un  ciel  clair,  son 
gris  s'argente  et  si  le  soleil  l'illumine,  elle  blondit  et 
se  dore  ;  vue  de  pres,  sa  peau  est  alors  pareille  a  un 
biscuit  grignote,  avec  son  calcaire  silicieux  range  de 
trous  ;  d'autres  fois,  lorsque  le  soleil  se  couche,  elle  se 
carmine  et  elle  surgit,  telle  qu'une  monstrueuse  et 
delicate  chasse,  rose  et  verte,  et,  au  crepuscule,  elle  se 
bleute,  puis  parait  s'evaporer  a  mesure  qu'elle  violit." 
Or,  again,  in  a  passage  which  comes  nearer  to  the 
conventional  idea  of  eloquence,  how  absolute  an  avoid- 
ance of  a  conventional  phrase,  a  word  used  for  its 
merely  oratorical  value  : 

"  La-haut,  dans  l'espace,  tels  que  des  salamandres, 
des  etres  humains,  avec  des  visages  en  ignition  et  des 
robes  en  braises  vivaient  dans  un  firmament  de  feu  ; 
mais  ces  incendies  6taient  circonscrits,  limited  par  un 
cadre  incombustible  de  verres  plus  fonces  qui  refoulait 
la  joie  jeune  et  claire  des  flammes,  par  cette  espece  de 
meMancolie,  par  cette  apparence  de  cote  plus  serieux  et 
plus  age"  que  d^gagent  les  couleurs  sombres.  L'hallali 
des  rouges,  la  sdcurite"  limpide  des  blancs,  l'alleluia 
repdte  des  jaunes,  la  gloire  virginale  des  bleus,  tout  le 
foyer  trepidant  des  verrieres  s'iteignait  quand  il  s'appro- 
chait  de  cette  bordure  teinte  avec  des  rouilles  de  fer,  des 
roux  de  sauces,  des  violets  rudes  de  gres,  des  verts  de 
bouteille,  des  bruns  d'amadou,  des  noirs  de  fuligine,  des 
gris  de  cendre." 

This,  in  its  excess  of  exactitude  (a  truly  mediaeval 
quality)  becomes,  on  one  page,  a  comparison  of  the 
tower  without  a  spire  to  an  unsharpened  pencil  which 
cannot  write  the  prayers  of  earth  upon  the  sky.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  consistent  humanising  of  too 
objectively  visible  things,  a  disengaging  of  the  sentiment 
which  exists  in  them,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their 
appeal  to  us,  but  which  for  the  most  part  we  overlook 
as  we  set  ourselves  to  add  up  the  shapes  and  colours 
that  have  enchanted  us.  To  M.  Huysmans  this  artistic 
discovery  has  come,  perhaps  in  the  most  effectual  way, 
but  certainly  in  the  way  least  probable  in  these  days, 
through  faith,  a  definite  religious  faith,  which,  beginning 
tentatively,  has  come,  by  this  time,  to  believe  in  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages  believed 
in  it.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  M.  Huysmans  this 
abandonment  to  religion  has  brought,  among  other 
gifts,  a  certain  human  charity  in  which  he  was  notably 
lacking,  and  which,  artistically,  was  one  of  his  limita- 
tions. It  has  softened  his  contempt  of  humanity,  it  has 
broadened  his  outlook  on  the  world.  And  the  sense, 
diffused  through  the  whole  of  this  book,  of  the  living 
and  beneficent  reality  of  the  Virgin,  of  her  real 
presence  in  the  cathedral  built  in  her  honour  and  after 
her  own  image,  brings  a  strange  and  touching  kind  of 
poetry  into  these  closely  and  soberly  woven  pages.  We 
know  that  the  finest  imaginative  work  can  be  built  only 
out  of  the  primary  emotions.  Here,  then,  is  a  novelist 
who  has  obtained  complete  mastery  over  one  of  the 
primary  emotions,  precisely  because  it  has  obtained 
complete  mastery  over  his  own  soul :  the  emotion  of 
faith.  Arthur  Symons. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR— A  REMINISCENCE. 

WE  have  recently  heard  much  about  the  German 
Emperor,  but  the  information  we  have  acquired 
is  monotonous.  His  Majesty  has  a  side  to  his  character 
which  has  not  been  presented.  Granted  that  his 
speeches  are  not  in  the  best  taste,  sounding  perhaps 
to  English  ears  a  trifle  profane,  and  that  the  rhodo- 
montade  about  the  mailed  fist  was  silly  and  premature, 
we  ought  to  remember  that  they  were  addressed  to 
Germany,  and  that,  for  all  we  with  our  insular  preju- 
dice know,  they  may  have  suited  their  audience.  Now, 
although  our  press  follows  the  public  movements  of 
Emperor  William,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  closely  as 
it  does  the  movements  of  our  own  Royal  Family  and 
public  men,  the  information  it  vouchsafes  about  his 
private  movements,  his  tastes  and  his  entourage,  is 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
English  public,  the  most  newspaper-reading  public  in 
the  world,  except  the  American,  form  their  ideas  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the  day  entirely  from 


one  side  of  his  character,  and  that  the  least  attractive 
side.  If  the  principal  English  journals  had  been  able 
to  send  correspondents  to  Kiel  last  summer,  about. the 
time  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  these  correspondents 
had  faithfully  transmitted  all  that  they  saw  and  heard, 
they  would  have  done  much/to  clear  away  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  the  Emperor's  feeling  towards  the 
English. 

The  Kiel  Regatta,  which  has  now  been  instituted  for 
some  years,  comes  off  annually  towards  the  end  of 
June,  and  last  year  his  Majesty,  with  the  two-fold 
object  of  giving  a  fillip  to  the  regatta — it  is  a  great 
scheme  of  his  to  make  it  approximate  in  some  degree  to 
our  Cowes  week — and  of  doing  honour  to  our  Queen's 
Jubilee,  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  prize  to  be 
competed  for  by  English  yachts  only,  the  course  to  be 
from  Dover  to  Heligoland.  From  the  moment  the  first 
English  yacht  hove  in  sight  the  Emperor  was  on  the 
alert  to  show  the  competitors  and  their  friends  every 
politeness  in  his  power.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make 
fifteen  or  twenty  Englishmen — most  of  whom  did  not 
know  a  single  German  present,  and  the  majority  of 
whom  had  never  seen  each  other  before — feel  at  home 
in  a  strange  land  ;  but  the  German  Emperor  did  it, 
and  that  quickly.  He  gave  no  one  any  time  to 
adopt  the  usual  "noli  me  tangere"  attitude  which 
is  so  easy  to  assume  and  so  hard  to  shake  off. 
That  attitude  would  be  absurd  in  the  presence  of 
Emperor  William  when  he  has  thrown  off  his  official 
entourage  and  is  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest  on  his  own 
yacht.  He  is  so  alive,  his  laugh  is  even  catching  ;  and 
the  small  jokes  thrown  in  from  time  to  time  all  combine 
to  make  the  ordinary  mortal  abandon  whatever  reserve 
he  has  come  prepared  with.  His  Majesty,  knowing 
that  the  competitors  had  either  missed  altogether 
or  curtailed  to  a  great  extent  their  participation 
in  the  Jubilee  celebrations  in  England,  most  kindly 
gave  a  large  State  dinner-party  on  his  yacht,  the 
"  Hohenzollern,"  in  honour  of  her  Majesty's  Jubilee, 
to  which  he  invited  all  the  Englishmen  who  had 
sailed  over  the  course  for  his  Cup.  Next  day  there 
were  races  in  the  Baltic,  for  which  his  Majesty  had 
entered  his  own  yacht,  with  special  prizes  for  the 
English  yachts,  as  they  were  alt  cruisers  and  could  not 
compete  with  the  modern  racing  yachts.  In  the 
evening  his  Majesty  presided  at  a  "  Kneipe  "  or  grand 
beer-drinking,  which  is  held  at  a  restaurant  at  a  small 
village  on  the  Baltic,  where  all  the  Englishmen  were 
again  made  welcome,  and  special  attention  was  shown 
to  them.  Not  only  were  all  the  entertainment  arrange- 
ments carried  out  in  the  most  elaborate  and  successful 
manner,  but  also  all  details  about  tugs  to  tow  the  yachts, 
moorings,  and  such  minutiae,  which  ensure  the  comfort 
of  a  yachtsman,  were  thought  out  beforehand,  down  to 
the  slightest  particulars ;  and  these  arrangements,.  I 
believe,  all  emanated  from  the  German  Emperor  himself. 

I  have  given  this  very  slight  sketch  of  the  German 
Emperor's  reception  of  a  contingent  of  English  yachts- 
men at  Kiel,  merely  in  order  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
side  to  his  Majesty's  character  of  which  we  at  home  hear 
and  see  too  little.  We  have  got  rather  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  the  Emperor  is  always  either  sending 
telegrams  on  matters  which  do  not  concern  him,  on 
purpose  to  rouse  up  friendly  nations,  or  else  dispatching 
ironclads,  with  no  definite  object,  amidst  a  shower  of 
winged  words  of  questionable  taste.  We  do  not  realise 
the  intense  vitality  of  the  Emperor,  his  eagerness  to  be 
up  and  doing,  participating  in  some  way  in  every  event 
of  importance.  Nobody  complained  when  his  Majesty 
telegraphed  to  the  Oxford  crew  on  their  winning  the  boat- 
race  ;  yet  surely  Cambridge  might  have  felt  aggrieved 
had  they  not  realised  that  it  was  the  exuberant  delight 
of  a  good  sportsman  over  a  good  crew  winning  a  good 
race.  So  long  as  we  only  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
the  German  Emperor  from  his  action  and  his  speeches 
as  reported  in  our  newspapers,  so  long,  I  am  afraid,  will 
he  remain  more  or  less  unpopular  in  this  country.  His 
actions  and  his  words  are  there,  and  they  do  not  please 
us  ;  but  the  man  is  not  there  to  impress  himself  upon 
us.  The  vitality  which  prompts-  his  actions,  and  the 
love  of  excitement  which  is  responsible  for  those 
speeches,  are  hidden  from  us  :  we  are  distrustful,  we 
don't  exactly  know  what  of,  but  we  are  distrustful  :  so 
we  shake  our  insular  heads,  and  say,  "We  do  not  like 
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the  German  Emperor."  We  should,  perhaps,  be  less 
far  wrong  if  we  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Albert  Osborne. 

OLYMPIAN  FOOD. 
'""THOU  shalt  not  eat  on  the  seventh  day"  is,  unless 
J-    the  consumption  of  a  score  of  pounds  of  beef  be 
equivalent  to  work,  an  eleventh  commandment  pro- 
mulgated specially  for  the  carnivora  at  Barnum's  ;  but 
whether  its  benefits  are  meant  to  reach  the  four-footed 
or  the  biped,  whether  it  is  framed  to  improve  the 
Monday  appetite  of  the  lion,  or  to  train  it  in  the  beef- 
less  paths  of  self-denial,  or  whether  it  is  prescribed 
merely  with  a  view  to  Sabbath  economy  of  human 
labour,  I  know  not,  nor  did  I  care  to  ask  Mr.  Conklin, 
though  there  are  few  questions  that   he  would  not 
readily  answer.    The  fact  remains  that  the  flesh-eating 
denizens  of  Olympia,  the  lions,  tigers,  pumas,  wolves 
and  hyaenas,  are  constrained  to  rest  their  digestive  appa- 
ratus one  day  in  the  seven,  nor,  judging  from  their  appear- 
ance, is  the  treatment  much  at  fault.     Every  menagerie 
has  its  peculiarities  ;  and  if  a  visit  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  (on  the  arrangements  of  which  some  remarks 
were  not  long  since  offered  in  these  columns)  inspires 
admiration  of  the  skill  with  which  Messrs.  Bartlett  & 
Thomson  manage  to  tempt  new-comers  with  diet  closely 
imitative   of   their    natural,   but   here  unprocurable, 
food-stuffs,  the  impression  after  a  ramble  round  the 
menagerie   at  Addison    Road   is   most  certainly  the 
magnificent  condition  in  which  the  beasts  are  kept. 
They  are  essentially  "show"  animals,  a  fact  which 
neither  their  keepers  nor  themselves  are  for  one  moment 
permitted  to  forget.    Witness  the  supreme  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  large  Bengal  tiger,  than  which  none 
grander  has  surely  ever  been  seen  alive  in  this  country, 
or  the  delightfully  high-bred  disgust  of  the  graceful 
Joanna    at    the    enforced    proximity   of  a  plebeian 
mandril.    Although   the  large  cats  take  no  part  in 
the  triple  orgy  provided  in  the  arena,  Mr.  Conklin 
and    his  assistants   are  exceedingly  careful   of  their 
appearance  :  should  the  lion  put  on  flesh,  for  instance, 
his  dally  fifteen  pounds  of  beef  are  reduced  to  twelve  ; 
should    the    tiger    show    signs    of    dwindling,  his 
twenty-five  pounds  of  meat  may  be  increased  until 
the  beautiful  skin  once  again  fits  smooth  and  sleek  over 
the  lithe  and  shapely  form.    Dieting  in  all  its  branches, 
scientific  banting  and  the  rest  is  evidently  considered  by 
the  management.   The  carnivora  include  three  lions  and 
as  many  tigers,  five  pumas,  two  Polar  and  three  or  four 
black  bears,  and  of  leopards,  wolves  and  hyaenas,  four 
each.    The  fine  Bengal  tiger  aforementioned  falls  only 
three  pounds  short  of  eight  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
and  his  daily  dole  of  five-and-twenty  pounds  of  lean 
beef,  though  a»generous  ration,  is  justified  by  his  mag- 
nificent appearance.    In   addition,   he  gets  a  weekly 
portion  of  liver,  which,  like  the  periodical  sulphur  in  his 
water — of  the  latter  he  drinks  seven  or  eight  quarts 
daily — has  a  medicinal  object.    The  amount  of  food 
given  to  these  exhibition  beasts  is  weighed  out  with 
great  exactness,  and  is  the  result  of  experiment  in 
each  case.    The  young  tiger  last  acquired,  for  instance, 
gets  less  than  the  full-grown  specimen,  and  there  is 
also  one  among  the  lions  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
readiness  with  which  it  puts  on  weight,  is  carefully 
under-fed.     But  the  most  remarkable  feeders  among 
the  Olympian  carnivora  are  unquestionably  the  bears. 
The  superintendent  has  in  his  heart  a  soft  corner  for 
his  bears.    So  much  can  easily  be  inferred  from  the 
pains  at  which  he  has  been  to  educate  them  in  all 
manner  of  outlandish  tastes.    The  polars,  for  example, 
get  not  only  meat  and  fish,  but  also  carrots  and  fruit. 
More  in  accord  with  their  natural  requirements  is  the 
allotment  of  a  daily  quart  of  pure  cod-liver  oil,  which 
must  cost  about  five  shillings  per  gallon.    As  for  the 
American  black  bears    I  detected  in  their  midst,  by 
the  way,  a  brownish,   hybrid-looking  interloper,  with 
a   decided   flavour  of  the  grizzly  about  him  —  they 
are   treated   to    all    manner    of    luxuries  :    a  little 
meat,    a   little   fish,    bread   unlimited,    with  dessert 
to  follow,  and  candles  (greatly  appreciated),  by  way 
of  savoury.     In  this   varied   diet  there   is  nothing 
surprising,  for  we  know,  from  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  studied  it  at  home,  that  Vhe  natural  food  of 
the  American  black  bear  embraces  fruit  in  summer, 


with  as  much  wild  honey  as  he  can  procure,  while  in 
winter,  when  not  torpid,  he  feeds  on  cattle,  pigs  and 
fish.  In  June,  according  to  a  recent  writer,  he 
consumes,  in  Florida,  at  any  rate,  quantities  of  turtles 
eggs,  and,  lastly,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
this  species  of  bear  that  Darwin  referred  to  as  swimming 
open-mouthed  and  catching  insects  in  true  whale- 
fash  ion.  So  that,  after  all,  the  diet  provided  for  it  by 
its  keepers  at  "the  Greatest  Show"  is  comparatively 
monotonous.  These  bears  will,  I  am  told,  drink  beer 
or  whiskey  from  a  bottle  "  in  the  ordinary  way,"  what- 
ever that  may  be  ;  and  the  superintendent  even  talks,  in 
his  retrospective  moments,  of  a  bear  of  his  which,  on 
one  occasion,  "sulked"  in  a  tree,  deftly  caught  an  un- 
corked bottle  of  whiskey  that  was  thrown  up  to  it, 
drained  the  contents,  fell  off  the  tree  and  hurt  its  ribs, 
and  could  never  again  be  persuaded  to  drink  "in  the 
ordinary  way." 

The  curiosities  of  food  at  Olympia  practically  begin 
and  end  with  the  carnivora,  for  it  boots  not  to  speak  of 
the  hundredweights  of  timothy  and  other  fodder  that 
go  to  gladden  the  dozen  camels  and  two  dozen 
elephants  that  add  their  beauty  to  the  "  spectacle,"  as 
well  as  the  cleanly  hippopotamus,  the  vicious  zebras 
and  contumelious  nilghai.  Nor  can  I  attempt  eloquence 
on  the  theme  of  Joanna's  condensed  milk  and  bovril, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  these  luxurious  foods 
with  the  gorilla's  natural  fruits,  roots  and,  probably, 
wild  honey.  But  Joanna  is  a  precious  charge,  hence, 
no  doubt,  the  strong  rail  that  restrains  the  generous 
from  offering  her  indiscriminate  gifts  of  unwholesome 
food  that  would  but  vex  her  delicate  stomach.  Not 
more  easily  upset  was  the  one  and  only  giraffe,  whose 
threnody  was  wailed  in  mid-ocean,  while  the  lamented 
one  yielded  its  gentle  spirit.  The  casual  mention 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  fact  that  Joanna  was 
woefully  sea-sick  during  the  recent  voyage,  led  to  my 
questioning  him  on  the  effects  of  rough  seas  on  his 
charges  generally,  and  his  opinion  seemed  to  be  that, 
under  constant  supervision,  the  majority  soon  get  over 
the  shaking,  and  do  not  refuse  their  food  for  more  than 
a  day  or  two,  as,  in  fact,  they  do  habitually  in  any 
strange  quarters.  Where,  however,  beasts  and  birds 
do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  many  consignments  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  perform  the  trying  voyage  under 
expert  care,  the  results  are  far  less  satisfactory.  I 
recollect  Mr.  Thomson,  the  head  keeper  at  Regent's 
Park,  telling  me  that  the  close  confinement  and  frequent 
want  of  cleanliness  combined  to  send  the  birds  more 
especially  "off  the  feed  " — the  insectivorous  and  fruit- 
eating  kinds  far  more  than  the  grain-eating  parrots. 
The  most  remarkable  instance,  though,  of  birds  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  voyage  is  furnished  by  many 
species  of  duck,  which  require  the  closest  looking  after 
on  board.  They  customarily  arrive  in  very  dirty  con- 
dition, their  oil-glands  out  of  order,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  get  wet  in  a  manner  that  would  be  impossible 
in  healthy  wild  fowl.  And,  most  wonderful  of  all,  if 
given  immediate  access  on  their  arrival  to  deep  water, 
they  are  almost  certain  to  drown.  Such  tragedies  do 
not,  of  course,  attend  the  Show  when  it  crosses  oceans, 
for  the  eighteen  attendants  on  the  "wild  beasts"  are 
always  on  the  spot. 

It  was  greatly  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  parti- 
culars of  the  degree  in  which  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  food  is  taken  into  account  in  the  training  of  "  trick  " 
beasts  that  I  visited  the  Olympia  menagerie.  The 
carnivora,  however,  no  longer  take  part,  as  of  yore,  in 
the  performance  without,  so,  beyond  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  never  allowing  the  exhibition  animals  to  get 
too  fat,  there  was  nothing  much  to  be  learnt  in  this 
direction.  Formerly,  the  lions  and  tigers  and  pumas 
were  introduced,  I  believe,  in  a  large  cage,  with  Danish 
deerhounds  and  a  sheep  or. antelope,  or  something 
equally  helpless.  It  is  perhaps  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  so  undesirable  a  spectacle — the  mental  agonies 
of  the  antelope  must  have  been  extreme — should,  in 
deference  to  public  taste,  have  given  place  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  and  interesting  horse-act  introduced 
by  O'Brien.  I  gather  from  unaided  observation  that 
other  factors  were  at  work  in  the  training  of  the  large 
cats  than  the  mere  regulation  of  rations,  for  the  unfail- 
ing courtesy  with  which  the  above-named  Brobdignagian 
tiger  rises  to  its  feet  on  its  keeper  touching  it  with  the 
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most  inoffensive  of  wands  suggests  sinister  possibilities 
of  earlier  acquaintance  with  the  persuasive  powers  of 
warm  iron.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  insist  that  induce- 
ments of  this  pressing  nature  were  ever  held  out  to  the 
now  obedient  animal,  but  my  thoughts  certainly  once 
tended  that  way.  The  tigers  can,  according  to  their 
keeper,  never  be  trusted  implicitly  as  can  the  lions,  and 
this  fact  speaks  much  for  the  alleged,  but  greatly 
criticised,  nobility  of  the  lion's  disposition.  The  puma, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  on  the  same  authority  to 
behave  towards  man  in  nature  much  as  its  old-world 
relatives,  and  not  with  that  gentle  forbearance  insisted 
on  by  many  writers.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
in  this  respect  a  marked  difference  in  character  between 
the  pumas  of  North  America  and  those  of  the  more 
southern  continent,  among  which,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Hudson's  experiences  were  for  the  most  part  probably 
gained. 

The  "freaks,"  who  share  the  same  building,  attract 
the  bulk  of  attention  from  the  two  daily  crowds,  but  the 
lover  of  animals  will  find  more  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
nobler  triumphs  of  nature  at  the  back,  most  of  which, 
either  by  the  afore-mentioned  gentle  persuasions,  or  by 
the  deprivation  of  sleep  and  excess  of  food  that  were  so 
effective  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Pezon  and  his  cele- 
brated wife  Baptistine,  have  been  reduced  to  intelligent 
submission  to  the  will  of  man.  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

MEDALLISTS  AND  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

THE  masterpieces  of  an  art  are  sometimes  found  near 
its  source.  If  this  is  true  of  printing  and  engrav- 
ing it  is  also  true  of  the  art  of  the  medallist  as  revived 
at  the  Renaissance  :  Pisanello,  Matteo  da  Pasti,  Sper- 
andio  remain  unapproachable.  One  element  or  another 
has  been  reconquered,  vigorous  drawing,  effective 
relief,  ornamental  disposition,  fanciful  invention  ;  but 
never  have  all  these  rays  united  into  the  exact  focus 
where  lies  the  perfect  medal.  It  would  seen  as  if  the 
object  of  art  were  the  creation  of  a  balance  of  the  forces 
of  life,  a  crystal  of  the  desires  of  a  time,  and  that  these 
forces  never  operate  and  meet  twice  at  the  same  fervent 
point,  so  that  the  glamour  which  hovers  over  one  thing 
and  engages  the  powers  of  art  flits  on  to  something 
new,  and  the  effort  of  revival,  when  it  succeeds,  succeeds 
in  making  not  the  same  object  but  another.  The 
modern  page  of  a  book  in  vain  tries  to  be  the 
same  thing  to  the  senses  as  it  was  400  years  ago, 
because  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  the  mind,  it  is 
not  the  precious  casket  for  treasure  trove,  to  be 
gloated  on  at  leisure  ;  it  is  a  frame  for  hot  -  pressed 
communication.  A  score  of  men  of  taste  may  catch  the 
old  glamour  and  admiration,  but  in  their  best  work 
will  be  wanting  the  collaboration  of  a  spirit  of  the 
time  to  push  it  to  the  level  of  easy  inspiration.  So  the 
miniature  seems  to  imply  an  instinct  of  fond  cachotterie, 
a  desire  to  carry  about  the  dear  image,  a  facet  of 
romance,  a  fashion  of  the  heart  that  had  its  day.  The 
desire  may  revive  to  the  individual,  but  when  he  sum- 
mons the  artist  to  satisfy  it,  he  is  busy  upon  something 
else.  So  the  portrait  of  parade  reposed  on  a  natural 
attitude,  as  much  out  of  the  habit  of  our  time  as  the  set 
oration  or  the  robe  of  ceremony.  When  the  medal  took 
life,  a  wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  classic  fields  ; 
tyrants  such  as  he  who  built  the  Temple  of  Rimini  were 
in  the  mood  to  be  struck  in  brass  like  emperors,  the 
artists  were  ready  with  a  system  poised  between 
audacious  character- drawing  and  suave  design,  and 
the  very  heads  of  the  Malatestas,  of  the  d'Estes,  of  the 
Gonzagas  seem  to  have  been  rounded,  their  features 
cut,  their  hair  curled  to  fit  into  the  round  of  the  medal 
and  enrich  it  with  line  and  boss. 

But  scholars  and  leaders  of  forlorn  hopes  are  not 
wanting,  and  in  the  modern  revival  of  the  art  Mr. 
Legros  has  played  a  principal  part,  one  that  now  dates 
back  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  lesser  men  have 
become  fashionable  by  exploiting  the  idea.  In  the  newly 
founded  Society  of  Medallists,  whose  Exhibition  has 
been  opened  at  the  Dutch  Gallery  in  Brook  Street,  he  is 
not  only  President,  but  the  father  and  master  of  the 
rest.  Messrs.  Holroyd  and  Rothenstein  are  his  pupils, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ladies  who  exhibit.  A  large 
frame  contains  his  past  work  in  this  art,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  most  recent  medals  are  shown  in  the  plaster. 
One  of  these,  a  fine  head  of  Charles  Shannon,  bears  on 


the  reverse  a  little  design  of  a  figure  kneeling  by  a 
spring  and  drinking,  with  the  legend  Fontis  ad  orighiem, 
that  really  comes  near  to  the  inventions  of  Pisanello. 
But  it  is  less  on  the  side  of  decorative  suavity  that  Mr. 
Legros  habitually  approaches  his  models.  He  excels 
in  a  grave  uncompromising  severity,  in  a  treatment 
of  relief  that  despises  petty  accident  and  aims  at  bare 
character. 

But  this  exhibition  has  an  interest  that  goes  beyond 
its  nominal  occasion.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Holroyd, 
for  once  that  we  look  at  his  medals,  we  shall 
look  twice  at  his  study  of  a  head.  So  with  Mr. 
Rothenstein.  He  has  qualified  for  the  exhibition 
with  two  medals,  but  it  is  his  drawings  of  Verlaine 
and  Rodin  that  have  real  importance,  those  of  Ver- 
laine summary  likenesses  expressed  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  chalk,  those  of  Rodin  essays  in  a  more  searching 
style.  For  an  example  of  Mr.  Rothenstein's  progress 
in  this  direction  the  hand  of  the  Rodin  should  be  noted. 
Mr.  Shannon  shows  no  medals  at  all,  but  a  painting 
which  at  one  bound  places  him,  it  is  safe  to  say,  high 
in  the  English  School.  By  what  study  of  drawing  he 
has  arrived  at  this  mastery  previous  exhibitions  have 
given  some  idea  ;  as  the  medal  says,  he  has  drunk  at 
the  sources,  at  that  charmed  fountain  which  lies  open 
to  all,  but  of  which  one  man  in  a  generation  is  born  to 
know  and  to  drink,  while  the  rest  are  disputing  over  the 
puddles  in  the  road.  Here  is  the  outcome  of  those 
studies  in  a  portrait  whose  general  aspect  and  expres- 
sion, over  and  above  particular  delicacies  of  modelling  or 
refinements  of  tone,  is  stamped  with  the  gravity  of 
great  painting. 

It  is  in  the  rally  of  these  younger  men  under  the 
leadership  of  so  authoritative  a  master  of  drawing  as 
Mr.  Legros  that  the  interest  and  significance  of  the 
exhibition  consists.  The  author  of  the  heads  of  Charles 
Shannon,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Professor  Strong 
at  the  Dutch  Gallery  belongs  to  the  great  generation  of 
Rodin  and  Degas,  and  has  held  up  for  years  in  our 
country,  with  small  recognition,  the  standard  of  a 
severe  and  learned  art.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  nut- 
shell, the  scholarship  of  drawing,  so  notoriously  absent 
from  the  Academy,  where  it  ought  to  be  cherished,  has 
been  his  passion,  and  with  those  pupils  and  recruits 
around  him  he  stands  no  longer  alone.  In  this  group  is 
the  beginning  of  an  authority  such  as  the  bewildered 
Academy,  with  its  worship  of  popular  ideals,  has  re- 
nounced all  right  and  hope  of  possessing.  It  was 
curious,  at  the  recent  prize-giving  of  the  Academy 
Schools,  to  hear  Sir  Edward  Poynter  hold  up  the  draw- 
ing of  Ingres  before  the  students  as  their  model,  and 
then  to  pass  into  the  galleries  where  the  students* 
drawings  were  shown.  If  the  example  of  Ingres  means 
anything  it  means  to  search  out  form  with  a  line,  to 
find  the  line  that  will  most  simply  express  most  of 
structure.  The  students,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
encouraged  to  avoid  this  analysis  by  line,  to  confuse 
this,  which  is  the  eternal  essence  of  drawing,  with 
stumped  renderings  in  tone,  with  a.11  the  devices  and 
methods  for  which  in  severe  draughtsmanship  there  is, 
with  very  good  reason,  no  authority. 

Sir  Edward  then  had  occasion  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Ingres,  ineffectively  as  he  must  do  it  in  his  Academy. 
But  it  struck  one  in  listening  as  a  marvellous  thing  that 
the  President  of  an  English  Academy  should  go  so  far 
afield  when  searching  for  an  exemplar.  If  Ingres,  why 
not  the  infinitely  greater  artist  and  the  Englishman, 
Alfred  Stevens  ?  The  curious  thing  is  that  if  the  name 
had  been  suggested  to  him  it  is  possible  he  might  have 
concurred,  but  the  fact  of  its  not  inevitably  occurring  to 
him  proved  once  more  how  little  way  that  greatest  of 
English  masters  has  yet  made  towards  taking  his  right- 
ful place.  He  was  never  an  Academician,  but  time 
enough  has  gone  by,  one  would  think,  for  his  real 
stature  to  affirm  itself,  apart  from  such  ludicrous 
measurements  of  the  moment.  He  will  never  be 
popular,  even  as  such  a  graceful  go-between  as  Leigh- 
ton  may  become  popular ;  he  was  too  far  above  the 
small  personal  eccentricities  and  superficially  affecting 
appeals  for  that ;  it  was  his  to  handle  the  topmost 
things  in  the  grandest  way  ;  but  it  is  time  that  his 
nation  should  be  told  that  he  is  their  great  man,  and 
that  students  should  have  his  example  set  before  them 
in  their  schools.    Here  was  the  man  who  could  draw 
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like  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  could  design  monuments 
like  Donatello,  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  who  did  with 
virile  force  what  the  artist-craftsmen  talk  about  doing 
and  set  out  to  do  with  a  precarious  foundation  of  draw- 
ing and  an  effeminate  ideal. 

One  project  is  spoken  of  that  may  help  to  give  Stevens 
his  proper  place.  When  the  Tate  Gallery  has  been 
extended  it  may  be  possible  to  devote  a  room  to  his 
work,  with  the  great  cartoon  for  the  mosaic  of  "Isaiah" 
at  St.  Paul's  as  a  centre-piece.  At  Kensington  already 
there  is  a  very  fair  collection  of  models  for  his  monu- 
mental work,  among  them  one  for  the  unfinished 
monument  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  sketch  model  for  the 
Hvde  Park  monument,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
original  of  modern  designs,  discarded  for  the  work  of  a 
nobody.  The  overcrowding  at  Kensington  makes  it 
■desirable  that  there  or  elsewhere  this  national  treasure 
should  be  provided  with  a  hall  for  itself,  such  as  the 
Florentines  have  found  for  Donatello  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

But  a  service  at  once  simple  and  coming  nearer  home 
to  the  needs  of  students  in  schools  up  and  down  the 
country  might  be  done  forthwith  at  a  trifling  cost.  In 
a  portfolio  at  South  Kensington  is  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  Stevens,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  certain 
of  these  were  found  nameless  in  a  haphazard  collection, 
thev  could  be  attributed  only  to  him  or  to  the  very 
greatest  names  of  the  past.  For  example,  there  is  a 
study  of  a  man's  back  that  gives  with  a  line  disdainful 
of  all  cheap  emphasis  the  master-facts,  the  extreme 
expression  of  vital  form  and  vigour.  The  Kensington 
authorities  have  done  good  work  in  their  reproduction 
of  textiles  and  other  objects  in  the  collection.  Cannot 
they  give  us  a  portfolio  of  photosftnphic  reproductions 
of  these  studies  and  others  in  the  possession  of  private 
collectors  ?  Such  a  series  exhibited  in  schools  would 
be  an  incitement  for  English  students  to  the  noblest 
ambitions,  a  corrective  to  the  taste  that  finds  in  Lord 
Leighton's  sugared  art  the  summit  of  our  achievement, 
and  in  lower  commercial  production  a  tolerable  traffic 
for  our  Academy.  D.  S.  M. 

BAYREUTH  IN  LONDON. 

LAST  week  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  startled  all  Lon- 
don with  a  loud  chortle  over  Mr.  Alfred  Schulz- 
Curtius's  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate 
to  give  the  "  Nibelung's  Ring  "  in  its  entirety  at  Covent 
Garden  with  special  singers,  stage-managers  and  ma- 
chinists, chiefly  from  Bayreuth.  Now  there  is  at  times 
excellent  writing  on  musical  matters  in  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  " — I  have  seen  leading  articles  and  criticisms 
that  I  could  not  have  done  better  myself — but  this  unex- 
pected chortle,  which  took  the  form  of  a  long  interview, 
seems  to  me  rather  unwarranted.  This  is  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius's  scheme.  Two  cycles  of  the  "  Ring  "  will  be 
given  "under  conditions  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  bring 
the  performances  in  the  ensemble  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  model  so  nobly  set  by  Bayreuth."  "One  of  the 
guiding  ideas  irr  arranging  this  scheme  has  been  that 
the  work  should  be  performed  reverently  and  complete, 
without  any  cuts  '  Die  Walkure  '  and  '  Sieg- 
fried '  will,  therefore,  commence  at  Five  o'clock,  and 
*  Die  Gotterdammerung  '  (q^a  Saturday)  at  Four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  an  interval,  after  the  First  Act, 

of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  a  light  dinner  The 

audience  will  [thus]  return  fresh  for  the  last  Two  Acts." 
Furthermore,  "new  scenery  is  being  painted,  and  the 
Bayreuth  machinist  will  come  to  London  to  fit  up  the 
stage,  in  order  to  produce  the  correct  effects,  more 
especially  in  the  '  Rheingold,'  in  which  the  Rhine- 
maidens  are  expected  to  float  in  the  same  graceful 
manner  as  at  Bayreuth"  fas  if  "The  Rhinegold " 
were  a  circus  !).  This  scheme  is  open  to  a  great 
deal  of  adverse  criticism.  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
that  the  performances  will  not  be  worth  attend- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  they  could  not  conceivably 
be  worse  than  the  representations  of  "Siegfried," 
"The  Valkyrie,"  and  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  we 
have  previously  endured  ;  they  will  probably  be 
a  great  deal  better  than  these ;  and  every  one  will 
go  to  hear  them— myself  in  the  first  rush.  But  let  me 
begin  with  one  of  the  basest  of  objections,  a  carnal  one, 
one  relating  to  the  eating  arrangements.  We  are  to 
turn  up  at  the  theatre  at  five  for  "  The  Valkyrie  "  and 


"Siegfried,"  and  at  four  for  "  The  Dusk  of  the  Gods." 
After  the  first  act  we  are  allowed  to  go  off  in  search  of 
food,  and  I  want  to  know  where  on  earth,  supposing 
the  evening  to  be  a  wet  one,  we  are  to  find  it. 
We  cannot  prowl  around  like  starving  cats  at  the 
tail  of  a  cat's-meat  cart  or  pursuing  a  penny-pieman  ; 
and  the  nearest  restaurants  capable  of  withstanding  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  two  thousand  hungry  people  arc  in 
the  Strand.  By  the  time  we  get  there  we  shall  be  wet 
to  the  skin  and  come  back  "  fresh,"  as  Mr.  Schultz- 
Curtius  justly  observes,  "for  the  last  Two  Acts." 
That  is  one  possible  disadvantage.  The  second  ob- 
jection is  the  abject  foolishness  of  making  the  long 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  acts,  instead  of 
between  the  second  and  third.  It  is  towards  the  finish, 
certainly  not  in  the  second  act,  of  a  Wagner  music- 
drama  that  one's  senses  and  limbs  grow  weary  ;  and  to 
recuperate  sufficiently  to  sit  the  thing  out  to  the  end 
we  are  allowed  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour.  Why, 
at  Bayreuth  they  always  have  the  sense  to  give  us  the 
longest  rest  before  the  last  act.  I  beg  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius,  as  a  sensible  man,  to  reconsider  this  point. 
But  more  serious  objections  than  either  of  these — which 
indeed  some  pedantic  persons  may  consider  frivolous — 
are  the  posingof  Bayreuth  as  a  "model,"  the  delusion  that 
by  bringing  across  the  Bayreuth  machinist  the  Bayreuth 
results  can  be  got  on  that  antiquated  and  idiotically 
planned  Covent  Garden  stage,  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  ordinary  season — the  persons  who 
make  Covent  Garden  a  rendezvous — will  occupy  the 
majority  of  the  boxes  and  stalls,  and  last,  the  extra- 
ordinary notion  that  while  Wagner  deserves  this 
careful  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  treatment,  Mozart 
and  the  rest  are  well  enough  treated  as  they  are  treated 
at  present.  Whether  Bayreuth  is  a  model  or  not  is  a 
question  that  those  who  have  been  there  or  have  read 
my  humble  reports  on  its  proceedings  can  decide  for 
themselves  ;  but  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  is 
the  only  man  in  the  whole  of  my  extensive  acquaint- 
ance who  upholds  Bayreuth  and  yet  is  not  obviously 
a  lunatic.  Nevertheless,  even  Bayreuth  is  better  than 
Covent  Garden  :  I  have  again  and  again  pointed  out 
how  well  the  scenery  is  managed  there  (if  only  it  were 
worth  managing),  how  perfectly  the  lighting  is  attended 
to,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  how  are  these  things 
achieved  ?  Simply  by  months  of  practice  :  the  army  of 
stage-carpenters  and  scene-shifters  are  drilled  as  care- 
fully as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  or  a  squad  of  the  fire- 
brigade,  until  at  last  every  man  knows  precisely  what 
he  has  to  do  and  precisely  when  to  do  it.  In  addition, 
there  is  quite  a  battalion  of  Capellmeisters  on  the 
stage,  each  holding  his  score  and  giving  directions  for 
this,  that  and  the  other  to  be  done  at  the  proper 
moment.  That  Mr.  Carl  Pohlig  is  a  very  able  stage- 
manager  I  know:  had  it  not  been  for  his  kindly  services 
I  should  have  reached  Constantinople  or  Port  Arthur 
instead  of  London  the  last  time  I  essayed  leaving 
Bayreuth.  But  even  a  man  clever  enough  to  persuade 
me  to  take  the  proper  train  cannot  do  the  work  of  a 
dozen  men  on  the  stage,  much  less  the  work  of  a 
dozen  men  each  of  whom  is  served  by  a  little  army 
of  trained  scene-shifters  ;  and  even  if  Mr.  Pohlig  had 
his  assistant  Capellmeisters  (every  one  is  a  Capellmeister 
in  Germany,  even  the  man  who  blows  the  organ)  and  his 
assistant  Capellmeisters  their  trained  scene-shifters,  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  good  could  be  done  on  that 
wretched  Covent  Garden  stage.  Covent  Garden  was 
built  for  a  prima  donna,  not  for  opera  ;  it  was  built  by 
fools  for  fools  to  sing  on  to  please  fools  ;  and  no  really 
satisfactory  results  will  be  possible  until  it  has  been 
pulled  or  burnt  down  and  rebuilt.  I  marvel  that 
Mr.  Neil  Forsyth  has  not  set  fire  to  it  ere  now.  This  is 
not  exactly  an  objection  to  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius' 
scheme  (after  all,  he  did  not  build  Covent  Garden  :  if  hS 
had,  I  would  gladly  hear  of  him  suffering  from  so  e 
mortal  disease) :  rather  it  is  an  excuse  in  advance  me 
the  inevitable  fact  that  the  working  of  scenery  a'or 
lightning  will  not  rival  Bayreuth  in  point  of  smoothne11^ 
and  accuracy.  But  the  objection  with  which  I  positivess 
overwhelm  and  sweep  away  all  the  superior  artistic  pr 
tensions  of  Mr.  Schultz-Curtius's  scheme  is  that  his  cyclee- 
are  no  cycles  at  all.  To  hear  the  "Ring"  on  fous 
consecutive  days  is  one  thing;  to  hear  "The  Rhiner 
gold"   on   6  June,    "The   Valkyrie"    on    8  June- 
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"  Siegfried  "  on  9  June  and  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "  on 
11  June,  is  quite  another.  In  the  intervals  I  presume 
the  "  Huguenots"  or  some  other  fatuous  opera  will  be 
given  ;  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  boxes  who 
have  applauded  Jean  de  Reszke's  Siegfried  will  applaud 
his  or  some  one  else's  Faust  or  Romeo,  and  settle  irre- 
vocably whether  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods"  or  "  Trova- 
tore  "  is  the  prettier  opera.  The  elaborate  machinery 
will  be  shoved  into  holes  ;  pieces  of  the  scenery  will 
get  lost  ;  the  band  will  become  demoralised — in  a 
word,  I  cannot  believe  that  either  the  representations 
or  the  permanent  results  of  the  new  plan  will  be  so  good 
as  to  justify  any  high  elation.  I  do  not  want  this 
article  to  fall  like  a  wet  blanket  on  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius's 
fertile  brain  :  I  think  his  opera  will  be  better  than  the 
opera  we  have  hitherto  suffered.  But  it  cannot  redeem 
opera  ;  it  cannot  cleanse  and  will  not  inspire  any  one  to 
cleanse  the  Temple  of  art.  The  Jews,  according  to  an 
authority  whom  even  Christians  cannot  afford  to  despise, 
turned  their  Temple  into  a  den  of  thieves.  We  have 
turned  ours  into  a  restaurant — which  is  perhaps  much 
the  same  thing.  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  intends  to  keep  a 
better  restaurant  than  we  have  known  :  he  does  not 
intend  to  clear  out  the  cooks  and  the  waiters  and 
reopen  the  temple.  We  must  build  a  new  temple  and 
start  afresh.  As  to  the  way  of  doing  that,  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  a  singularly  intelligent  writer  in  the  current 
number  of  the  "  Dome,"  a  quarterly  which  I  strongly 
recommend  every  one  to  read. 

My  apologies  are  due  to  a  number  of  concert-givers  ; 
though  in  justice  to  myself  it  must  be  said  that  few  of 
them  have  offered  programmes  of  a  quality  calculated 
to  allure  the  wary  critic  who  has  no  time  to  waste. 
Mr.  Wood's  concerts  have  been  as  entertaining  as  usual. 
Last  Saturday  he  gave  us  Beethoven's  A  symphony 
exquisitely,  and  at  the  previous  concert  a  powerful  and 
barbaric  version  of  Borodin's  powerful  and  barbaric 
symphony  in  B  minor.  A  Miss  Leonora  Jackson  made 
her  first  appearance  on  Saturday  last  and  played  prettily 
and  with  ample  confidence  in  herself. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch,  gay  and  happy  after  his  triumphs  in 
Rome,  announces  three  concerts  at  7  Bayley  Street, 
W.C.,  the  dates  being  25  February,  and  n  and  25  March, 
the  day  Friday,  the  hour  nine  in  the  evening.  The 
programmes  will  be  even  more  interesting  than  those  of 
the  last  series  ;  and  at  one  of  the  concerts,  I  believe, 
the  Pastoral  Dialogue  from  Purcell's  "King  Arthur" 
will  be  sung.  J.  F.  R. 

MANCHESTER  STILL  EXPIATING. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER,  speaking  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  Monday  last, 
said  that  the  endowed  theatre  was  in  the  air.  That,  I 
may  remark,  is  precisely  where  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  The  problem  is  to  get  it  on  the  ground.  It 
appears  that  Manchester  is  about  to  lead  the  way.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Manchester  always  does  lead  the  way 
in  such  matters.  Its  artistic  activity,  highly  abnormal 
in  England,  is  a  reaction  from  starvation.  Manchester 
is  an  ugly  place — a  quite  infernally  ugly  place.  It  is  a 
brutally  noisy  place  ;  for  its  ponderous  traffic  can  only 
be  borne  by  the  roughest  stone  pavements.  It  is  a 
demoralised  place;  because  the  development  of  the 
cotton  industry  there  enabled  the  founders  of  its 
prosperity  (meaning  the  aforesaid  ugliness  and  noisi- 
ness) to  amass  huge  fortunes  by  the  diligent  exercise  of 
their  moral  deficiencies.  Its  great  inventors  were  mere 
tinkers  :  I  have  gone  through  a  first-rate  modern 
cotton  mill  without  any  other  feeling  than  one  of 
astonishment  that  the  human  race,  centuries  after  it 
had  achieved  such  a  comparative  masterpiece  of 
ingenuity  as  the  common  kitchen  clock,  should  have  so 
far  degenerated  as  to  take  about  a  hundred  years  to 
perfect  the  trite  and  obvious  arrangements  which  were 
exhibited  to  me  as  the  triumphs  of  modern  yarn-spinning 
mechanism.  For  Manchester  is  hugely  proud  of  itself, 
vanity  being  the  most  constant  symptom  of  a  shameful 
life.  But  Man,  always  scheming  to  degrade  himself, 
struggles  in  vain  against  the  destiny  of  his  spirit.  The 
artistic  institutions  which  only  exist  in  London  as  acci- 
dents of  the  fashion,  wealth  and  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
capital  of  the  world,  were  founded  in  Manchester  by 
design.  Manchester  has  had  for  forty  years  one  of  the 
first  classical  orchestras  in  the  world.  Manchester  sum- 


moned the  greatest  English  dramatic  painter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  do  his  best  on  the  walls  of  its 
town  hall  when  London  could  see  in  him  only  a  butt 
for  the  most  foolish  of  her  witlings.  It  was  worth  a 
manager's  while  to  produce,  and  produce  superbly,  such 
works  as  Byron's  "  Sardanapalus  "  in  Manchester 
whilst  the  West  End  of  London  declared  that  even 
Shakespeare  spelt  ruin.  For  any  sort  of  London  parallel 
to  the  parts  played  in  Manchester  by  Halle,  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  and  Charles  Calvert,  we  have  to 
turn  to  the  work  of  August  Manns  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  of  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells,  there 
being  no  parallel  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  great 
painter.  Even  in  these  suburban  triumphs  of  indi- 
vidual persistence  and  devotion,  London,  as  a  whole, 
can  claim  no  such  share  as  Manchester  can  in  the 
work  of  its  artistic  heroes.  Manchester,  too,  has 
had  of  late  years  its  Independent  Theatre  and  its 
experiments  in  Ibsen.  And  now  it  appears  that  to 
such  notorious  plotters  for  an  endowed  theatre  as 
Judge  Parry  and  Mr.  Charles  Hughes,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester  has  said,  "Will  you  walk  into 
my  parlour  ?" 

A  cheerful  feature  of  this  project  is  the  use  it  has 
found  for  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare.  The  bait  held 
out  to  Manchester  is  perpetual  Bard.  No  wonder  Mr. 
Archer  was  provoked  to  point  out  that  man  does  not 
live  by  Shakespeare  alone.  But  he  also  pointed  out, 
very  pertinently,  that  the  reason  a  theatre  is  so  much 
more  difficult  to  endow  than  a  museum,  library,  or 
picture  gallery,  is  that  the  theatre  is  a  live  thing 
whose  future  behaviour  must  be  guaranteed.  Given  a 
collection  of  pictures,  books  or  specimens,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  provide  a  building,  a  catalogue,  a  turnstile, 
an  umbrella-stand,  and  a  custodian  ;  and  there  you  are, 
an  ascertained  quantity  for  all  posterity  to  profit  by. 
The  statues  by  Phidias  in  the  British  Museum  cannot 
be  turned  into  wax-work  murderers,  nor  the  Mazarin 
Bible  into  a  lewd  novel,  any  more  than  the  National 
Gallery  can  be  turned  into  a  Wiertz  Museum.  But  a 
theatre  can  be  transformed  in  this  way  with  a  ven- 
geance, since  it  is  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  conduct  of 
the  manager,  the  author  and  the  company.  You  may 
endow  it  in  order  that  great  dramatists  may  help  your 
fellow-citizens  to  a  purifying  consciousness  of  the 
deepest  struggles  of  the  human  soul  with  itself.  You 
may  visit  it  a  year  after  and  find  these  very  fellow- 
citizens  hanging  breathless  on  the  issue  of  a  stage 
horse  race  or  prize  fight.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
guarantee  of  good  conduct.  And  what  more  convincing 
guarantee  could  be  given  than  the  name  of  Shakespeare 
as  exclusive  author  to  the  establishment  ?  No  name 
stands  higher  in  England  than  his  ;  because  the  average 
Englishman  never  reads  his  works,  and  of  the  small 
percentage  who  do,  some  drop  off  to  sleep  at  the 
second  page  ;  some  find,  not  what  they  read, 
but  only  the  nebulous  greatness  hypnotically  sug- 
gested to  them  by  our  William's  reputation  ;  whilst 
the  few  real  disciples  soon  find  out  -the  Bard's  very 
serious  shortcomings,  and  are  regarded  as  reduced  to 
absurdity  by  their  own  monstrous  discovery.  Take  my 
own  case — a  most  deserving  one — for  example.  A 
fortnight  ago  I  ventured  to  point  out  in  these  columns 
that  Julius  Ca;sar  in  Shakespeare's  play  says  nothing 
worthy,  or  even  nearly  worthy,  of  Julius  Ca;sar.  The 
number  of  humbugs  who  have  pretended  to  be  shocked 
by  this  absolutely  incontrovertible  remark  has  lowered 
my  opinion  of  the  human  race.  There  are  only  two 
dignified  courses  open  to  those  who  disagree  with  me. 
One  is  to  suffer  in  silence.  The  other,  obviously,  is  to 
quote  the  passage  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors, 
is  worthy  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  latter  course,  however, 
would  involve  reading  the  play ;  and  they  would 
almost  as  soon  think  of  reading  the  Bible.  Besides,  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  ;  for  since  Shakespeare  is 
accepted  as  the  standard  of  first-rate  excellence,  an 
adverse  criticism  of  him  need  only  be  quoted  to  be 
accepted  as  damning  evidence  against  itself.  I  do  not 
mention  this  by  way  of  complaint  :  if  these  gentlemen 
saw  eye  to  eye  with  me  they  would  all  be  G.  B.  S.'s  ; 
and  a  press  written  entirely  in  my  style  would  be,  like 
an  exclusively  Shakespearean  municipal  theatre,  a  little 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  merely  wish  to  show  how 
the   difficulty  about  guaranteeing   the   future  good 
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conduct  of  an  endowed  theatre  can  always  be  got  over 
by  simply  mentioning  our  William's  name.  Assure  the 
public  that  you  will  play  Shakespeare  and  that  you  will 
not  play  Ibsen,  and  your  endowment  fund  will  be 
second  in  respectability  only  to  the  restoration  fund  of 
a  cathedral. 

With  regard  to  Ibsen,  Mr.  Archer  judiciously  re- 
nounced him  wholly  as  an  endowed  theatre  author;  and 
insisted  on  our  growing  our  own  higher  drama.  His 
point  was  that  with  a  public  theatre  in  the  field,  not  only 
would  those  write  who  never  wrote  before,  but  those 
who  write  to-day  will  write  the  more.  Mr.  Sachs,  in 
his  lecture,  had  mentioned  the  instructive  fact  that  the 
late  Mr.  Phipps  used  to  take  pains  to  make  his  theatres 
look  as  common  as  possible  lest  he  should  be  suspected 
of  being  "an  Art  architect"  and  lose  all  his  clients. 
This  deliberate  debasement  of  work  to  suit  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  customer  is  a  necessary  rule  of  competitive 
business.  Mr.  Archer,  when  he  came  to  speak  of  our 
leading  dramatists,  showed  that  they  were  precisely  in 
the  Phipps  position,  and  could  only  raise  the  standard 
of  their  work  at  the  cost  of  their  livelihood.  Here, 
however,  certain  stirs  of  scepticism  were  felt.  Suppose 
the  Waterloo  block  to  the  west  of  Trafalgar  Square  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  placed,  with  unlimited  funds,  at 
the  disposal  of  Phipps,  to  do  his  utter  best  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  national  theatre  there  !  Would  he  have  proved 
himself  a  Wren,  compelled  by  circumstances  up  to  that 
time  to  be  a  nobody?  Not  altogether,  I  think.  He 
would  no  doubt  have  surpassed  himself  sufficiently  to 
surprise  us,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  ;  but  the  difference  would  have  been  the 
difference  between  a  hundred  pounds  and  a  thou- 
sand rather  than  between  a  great  artist  -  builder 
and  a  commercial  architect.  ArWhat  happens  under 
our  system  is  that  the  tracresman  supersedes  the 
artist.  The  tradesman  adapts  himself  to  the  market  : 
he  offers  you  a  third-class  article  for  a  third-class  price, 
and  a  second-class  article  for  a  second-class  price,  pre- 
ferring the  third-class  contract  if,  as  often  happens,  it  is 
the  more  profitable.  First-class  work  he  cannot  do  at 
all ;  and  the  man  who  can  do  it,  the  artist,  cannot  do 
anything  else.  When  second  or  third-class  work  is 
demanded,  he  may,  and  very  often  does,  try  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  money,  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family 
being,  as  Talleyrand  said,  capable  of  anything  ;  but  he 
inevitably  botches  it,  and  only  confirms  his  employer's 
prejudice  against  artists  and  in  favour  of  tradesmen.  A 
Bovril  or  Condensed  Milk  poster  by  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones  would  probably  be  worth  no  more  than  WTagner's 
Philadelphia  "  Centennial"  march. 

But  the  world  is  not  quite  so  clear-cut  as  this  de- 
scription of  it.  The  distinction  between  artist  and 
tradesman  is  not  a  distinction  between  one  man  and 
another,  but  between  two  sides  of  the  same  man.  The 
number  of  persons  who,  being  unquestionably  eminent 
artists,  have  yet  been  so  absolutely  uncommercial  as  to 
be  uninfluenced  by  their  market,  is  very  small  indeed  ; 
and  of  these  some,  like  Giotto,  have  found  their  market 
so  entirely  sympathetic  that  in  doing  as  they  pleased 
they  simply  sailed  before  the  wind  ;  whilst  others,  like 
Shelley,  Goethe,  or  Landor,  were  independent  of  it  in 
point  of  both  money  and  social  standing.  Beethoven, 
Wagner,  and  Ibsen,  though  dependent  on  their  art  for 
both  money  and  position,  certainly  did  eventually  take 
Europe  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  say,  "  You  shall 
take  what  I  like  and  not  what  you  want";  but  in  com- 
parison with  Bunyan  and  Blake  they  were  keen  men  of 
business.  I  know  of  no  dramatist  dependent  on  his 
profession  who  has  not  been  very  seriously  influenced 
by  his  market.  Shakespeare's  case,  the  leading  one  for 
England,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  He  would  have  starved 
if  he  had  followed  his  bent  towards  a  genuine  science  of 
life  and  character.  His  instinct  for  reality  had  to  be 
surreptitiously  gratified  under  the  mask  of  comedy. 
Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out  long  ago  that  it  was  only  in 
comedy  that  our  immortal  stalking-horse  for  bogus 
criticism  was  really  happy.  To  this  day  such  splendid 
melodramas  as  "Othello,"  with  its  noble  savage,  its 
villain,  it  funny  man,  its  carefully  assorted  pathetic  and 
heavy  feminine  interest,  its  smothering  and  suicide,  its 
police-court  morality  and  commonplace  thought  ;  or 
"  As  you  like  it,"  with  its  Adelphi  hero,  its  prize-fight, 
its   coquet  in   tights,   its  good    father  and  wicked 


uncle,  represent  the  greatness  of  Shakespc;m  \,, 
nine-tenths  of  his  adorers,  who  mostly,  when  you 
mention  Helena,  or  the  Countess  of  Rousillon,  or 
Isabella,  or  Cressida,  or  Ulysses,  or  Bertram,  stare  at 
you,  and  think  you  are  talking  about  Calderon  and 
Homer.  We  admire  Shakespeare  solely  for  his  popular 
plays  ;  and  our  habit  of  extolling  to  the  skies  what 
pleases  us  in  them  is  only  our  way  of  flattering 
our  own  tastes.  The  moment  we  are  taken  outside 
"Hamlet"  and  the  half-dozen  big  popular  meLo- 
dramas  which  the  Bard  has  sublimified  b>  his 
tempests  of  grandiose  verse,  we  are  compelled 
to  confess  that  we  prefer  Sherlock  Holmes  for  private 
reading. 

If  the  theatre  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote  had  been 
of  the  rank  ot  the  Athenian  theatre  of  the  Periclean  age, 
I  believe  on  the  evidence  of  his  unpopular  and  practi- 
cally unknown  plays,  that  he  would  have  done  much 
higher  work.  And  what  is  true  of  Shakespeare  is  no 
doubt  true  also,  as  Mr.  Archer  suggested  (without 
mentioning  names)  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and 
Mr.  Pinero.  What  I  do  not  believe  is  that  a  public 
theatre  could  get  so  far  above  the  level  of  its  age  as  to 
encourage  either  gentleman  to  go  much  further  than  he 
has  already  done.  The  public  theatre  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  greed  of  syndicates,  and  will  have  moral, 
as  distinguished  from  purely  capitalistic  aims  ;  but  if  it 
has  to  start  with  an  assurance  from  Mr.  Archer  himself 
that  its  attitude  towards  Ibsen  will  be  practically  that  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  it  is  evident  that  the  very  wide 
difference  between  Sir  Henry  Irving's  opinion  of  Ibsen 
and  Mr.  William  Archer's  is  not  expected  to  find  ex- 
pression in  a  municipal  theatre.  I  do  not  demur  to  the 
scheme  on  this  ground.  A  public  theatre  will  take  us  a 
step  in  advance  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  step  will  take 
the  drama  beyond  the  point  reached  300  years  ago  in 
the  most  popular  plays  of  Shakespeare.  In  all  higher 
developments,  I  believe  the  theatre  will  follow  the 
dramatic  poet,  and  not  the  dramatic  poet  the  theatre. 
Even  this  next  step,  which  is  not  to  take  us  as  far  as 
Ibsen,  is  only  felt  to  be  necessary  because  Ibsen  has 
raised  our  standards  and  made  us  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
Before  1889,  who,  except  Matthew  Arnold,  as'ked  for 
anything  more  than  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft  and  Mr.  Hare  could  give  us  ?  Since  then, 
who  has  been  content  with  that  prospect?  And  what 
happened  in  1889  to  begin  such  a  revolution?  "A 
Doll's  House,"  of  course.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

HTHE  shadow  of  Parliament  was  over  the  Stock  Ex- 
-»-  change  in  the  early  part  of  the  week.  The  absence 
of  all  reference  to  the  Chinese  question  in  the  Queen's 
speech  was  looked  upon  on  Tuesday  as  a  bad  omen, 
but  Lord  Salisbury's  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
reassured  the  market.  The  tension  was  relieved  in  the 
Money  Market  by  the  announcement  that  the  Chinese 
loan  was  at  any  rate  in  abeyance.  Consols^  which  dis- 
played a  downward  tendency  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  on  Wednesday  took  a  sharp  rise  upwards,  and 
were  slightly  firmer  on  Thursday.  There  has  not  been 
much  activity  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but  the  settlement  was  easily  disposed  of 
and  money  was  plentiful  on  easy  terms. 

The  three  railway  dividends  of  the  week  were  not 
more  encouraging  than  those  already  announced.  The 
Great  Western  dividend  of  7-}  per  cent,  was  not 
below  the  market  estimate,  but  the  fact  that  only 
.£31,300  was  carried  over,  as  compared  with  £42,884 
last  year,  was  not  reassuring  and  the  Midland  dividend 
of  t>\  per  cent,  and  £38,000  carried  forward,  as  compared 
with  7  per  cent,  and  £40,036  carried  forward  last  year, 
had  a  distinctly  depressing  effect.  The  fall  would  have 
been  greater  in  both  cases  had  it  not  been  for  the  excel- 
lent traffic  reports  now  to  hand.  The  cessation  of  the 
engineering  strike  has  led  to  such  an  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  business  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
more  promising  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The 
Great  Western  report  shows  an  increase  of  £230,000 
in  receipts,  but  to  obtain  this  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  etcpenditure  of  £200,000.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
issue  of  ordinary  stock  last  year  takes  £"18,000  of  the 
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increased  profits  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  dividend. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  working-  expenses  of 
i£  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  when  the  Midland  report 
is  issued  the  increased  expenditure  on  this  line  will 
probably  be  even  greater.  By  the  time  the  London  and 
North  Western  dividend  was  announced  on  Tuesday, 
the  market  was  prepared  for  anything,  and  7|  Per  cent. , 
as  against  8  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  had  no  effect  upon  the  market.  In  the  case 
of  this,  the  last  of  the  important  lines  to  announce  its 
dividend,  there  has  evidently  also  been  a  large  increase 
of  working  expenditure,  for  the  receipts  for  the  half- 
year  show  an  increase  of  ^172,500. 

American  Rails  have  played  see-saw  during  the  week, 
according  as  the  Cuban  question  has  seemed  more  or 
less  acute,  but  Canadian  Rails  have  been  better.  On 
Thursday  Canadian  Pacifies  rose  sharply  on  account  of 
an  unofficial  announcement  that  the  dividend  for  the 
half  year  was  to  be  z\  per  cent,  with  a  balance  forward 
of  about  ^300,000.  If  this  is  the  case  the  position  of 
"  Canpacs  "  when  the  Klondyke  rush  commences  in 
earnest  cannot  fail  to  improve  still  further. 

In  the  Industrial  Market  the  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  continued  strength  of  the  new  Welsbach 
shares.  During  the  past  fortnight  these  have  risen 
from  about  par  to  over  120,  having  been  at  one  time  as 
high  as  127I.  ■  There  was  a  great  deal  of  inside  buying 
at  first  before  the  public  became  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  some  one  has  made  a  good  deal  of 
money.  When  the  outside  public  discovered  the  reason 
for  the  sudden  advance  in  these  shares  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  began  to  invest  its  money  freely  in  the  Company. 
Not  only  have  arrangements  been  made  with  the 
English  gas  companies  to  push  the  use  of  the  Welsbach 
mantle,  but  the  Austrian  Company,  now  amalgamated 
with  the  English  Company,  has  secured  the  contract  for 
the  lighting  of  Vienna.  In  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
inventor  of  the  Welsbach  mantle  has  also  invented  a 
new  incandescent  electric  lamp  which  is  to  be  shown 
in  England  next  month,  and  is  reputed  to  effect  a  very 
great  economy  in  the  consumption  of  electricity.  Dr. 
Auer  von  Welsbach  has  handed  over  his  new  invention 
to  the  Company,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the 
new  lamp  will  consume  for  the  same  amount  of  light  only 
one-sixth  of  the  quantity  of  electric  energy  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  Ediswan  and  other  lamps  at  present  in 
use,  the  value  of  the  invention,  provided  the  lamp  can 
be  produced  at  a  reasonable  price,  will  be  enormous. 

Mr.  Bottomley  has  now  returned  to  town,  and  he 
has  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  Westralian  market  to 
rights  again.  Consequently,  whilst  the  London  and 
Globe  group  have  been  suffering  from  temporary  de- 
pression, the  Bottomley  group  has  had  an  innings. 
Northern  Territories  have  been  especially  strong. 
There  have  been  the  usual  reports  of  sensational  dis- 
coveries, and  the  shares,  which  not  long  ago  were  at  a 
discount,  are  now  at  z\.  The  run  on  Lady  Shentons 
has  ceased,  and  there  has  been  a  slight  set  back,  owing 
to  profit-taking. 

Kaffirs  have  been  a  dull  market  all  the  week,  but 
although  there  has  been  a  general  set-back,  in  no  cases 
have  declines  been  other  than  small  in  extent.  Paris 
has  not  been  a  buyer  on  account  of  the  Dreyfus  busi- 
ness, and  there  has  been  a  determined  attempt  to  pull 
down  the  prices  of  Deep  Level  shares.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  attempt  has  been  very  successful,  but  Rand 
Mines,  which  had  begun  to  recover,  and  Gold  fields  Deep 
have  gone  a  little  lower.  The  carry  over  on  Monday 
last  showeda  majority  of  changes  in  favour  of  holders,  the 
most  marked  feature  being  the  rise  of  2\  in  Ferreiras. 
Rates  were  generally  easy,  and  the  settlement  was 
easily  arranged.  The  crushing  returns  of  the  week  are 
not  startling.  The  Geldenhuis  Deep  shows  an  increase 
of  1485  ounces  and  ^2000  more  profit  for  January  than 
in  the  previous  month  ;  the  Ferreira  return  is  nearly 
1000  ounces  less  for  the  month  ;  Simmer  and  Jack  is 
2000  ounces  more,  owing  to  the  increased  stamping 
power  ;  Rose  Deep  shows  a  bigger  return  but  a  smaller 
profit,  and  Crown  Deep  proves  the  truth  of  our  fore- 


cast by  a  drop  of  nearly  ^4000  in  the  January  profits. 
The  future  crushings  of  the  Crown  Deep  mine  will  now 
almost  certainly  show  a  great  improvement.  It  was 
expected  in  some  quarters  that  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Kruger's  election  as  President  would  exercise  a  bad 
influence  upon  the  market,  but  though  it  may  have 
accentuated  the  prevailing  dull  tone,  it  had  no  marked 
effect  either  way. 

Constantly  during  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  re- 
ferred to  the  favourable  attention  that  copper  shares 
have  been  receiving.  There  is  little  to  account  for  this, 
beyond  the  rapidly  improving  position  of  the  copper 
trade  generally.  Rapidly  as  the  supply  increases,  it 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  unforeseen,  the  position 
of  the  copper  trade  will  be  even  stronger  than  it  is  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  As  regards  production,  the 
United  States,  of  course,  has  a  long  start  of  other  pro- 
ducing countries,  and  increases  her  distance  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  1879  the  world's  production  of  copper 
was  only  about  152,000  tons,  and  of  this  the  United 
States  supplied  less  than  28,000  tons.  For  last  year 
the  world's  production  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
400,000  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  produced 
more  than  210,000,  or  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  It  has  been  a  blessing  to  our 
Yankee  cousins  that  Europe  has  continued  to  swallow 
the  output.  To  what  extent  this  has  been  the  case 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
the  visible  supply  is  only  about  29,000  tons,  a  very 
small  amount,  and  only  sufficient  for  a  few  weeks'  con- 
sumption. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  this  increased  demand  for 
copper  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  explanation, 
and  it  is  also  plain  that  the  settlement  of  the  engineer- 
ing dispute  must  stimulate  the  demand.  Copper  wire 
and  plant  for  electrical  engineering  purposes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  chief  cause  of  increased  demand  in  the 
near  future.  But  beyond  this,  copper  has  become  much 
more  popular  for  household  utensils  and  fittings,  whilst 
the  agricultural  community,  who  have  learnt  the  true 
value  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  army  and  the  ship- 
building trade  are  all  crying  for  more  supplies.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the 
prospects  of  great  increase  in  the  world's  production, 
especially  as  regards  America  and  Australia,  which  of 
course  includes  Tasmania. 

Who  will  dispute  the  honesty  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  ? 
No  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  Yet  this  gentleman, 
with  a  truly  Caledonian  sense  of  proportion,  devoted 
two  columns  in  last  week's  issue  of  his  "  Investor's 
Review  "  to  a  treatise  on  his  own  honesty.  "  Concern- 
ing Advertisements  "  was  the  title  with  which  the  dis- 
course was  headed,  and  as  most  of  Mr.  Wilson's  writing 
is  interesting  and  instructive  we  have  read  it  through. 
To  the  extent  of  a  column  and  a  half  the  high-minded 
policy  to  be  persued  by  "The  Investor's  Review"  was 
set  forth,  all  of  which  seemed  a  little  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  for.  But  towards  the  end  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  article  was  revealed.  It  was  one  long  apology 
for  an  advertisement,  containing  an  interview  with 
Mr.  James  Crotty  of  Mount  Lyell  fame.  "The  source 
whence  it  emanated  is  quite  respectable "  pleads  Mr. 
Wilson.  True,  he  knows  nothing  about  Mr.  Crotty 
and  thinks  the  advertisement  looks  very  much  like  an 
"extravagantly  worded  puff."  But  he  must  really  be 
forgiven.  We  trust  Mr.  Wilson  will  realise  that  there 
is  still  time  to  set  matters  right.  He  can  at  least  refuse 
payment  for  the  offending  advertisement. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  lately  to  buy  the 
Queensland  Menzies  mine.  Three  separate  offers  have 
been  made  to  the  directors  at  Brisbane  and  have  been 
refused  by  them.  The  intention  of  the  would-be  pur- 
chasers is  to  follow  the  lead  so  cleverly  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kaufman  in  buying  the  Lake  View  and  Ivanhoe 
mines  from  the  shareholders  of  the  Colonial  no-liability 
company,  and  then  bring  it  out  here  as  an  English 
company  with  larger  capital.  It  is  very  amusing  to 
notice  how  industriously  adverse  reports  are  circulated 
about  a  mine  when  it  is  the  interest  of  certain  parties  to 
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bang  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  buying  stock,  but 
the  shareholders  have  no  reason  whatever  to  feel 
alarmed  about  some  paragraphs  that  have  recently 
appeared  about  Queensland  Menzies. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

DAVID  THOM  AND  COMPANY. 

The  businessestobe  acquired  by  David  Thorn,  Domeier 
&  Company  are  those  of  David  Thorn  &  Company  of 
Whit  Lane  Works,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  and  of 
Domeier  &  Company  of  13  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London. 
Soap,  oil,  tallow  and  especially  glycerine  have  been 
their  articles  of  manufacture.  The  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  two  businesses  is  ;£i47,459.  a11  of  which  will  be 
taken  in  cash,  except  ^26,660  which  will  be  taken 
in  cash  or  shares.  The  profits  for  the  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  certificate  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Gibbon  & 
Company,  and  Mr.  George  Shead,  of  London,  amounted 
to  X2i,no.  The  share  capital  of  the  Company  is 
;£i8o,ooo  divided  into  18,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  shares  of  £*,  each,  and  18,000  ordinary 
shares  of  ;£s  each.  Sixteen  thousand  of  each  class  of 
shares  comprise  the  present  issue.  According  to  the 
prospectus,  the  object  is  to  supply  plant  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand,  and  we  are  told  that  by  this  means  the 
supply  can  be  nearly  doubled.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  vendors  are  taking  nearly  all  the  purchase  price  in 
:ash,  and  a  cash  balance  of  only  .£12,541  is  left  for  the 
Company.  If  the  businesses  have  been  doing  the 
jnormous  trade  insinuated  by  this  prospectus,  are  we 
to  believe  that  the  possession  of  a  sum  of  ^12,541 
uakes  such  an  important  change  in  their  position  and 
-esources  ?  Surely  that  amount  of  ready  money  should 
lave  been  easily  obtained  by  prosperous  manufacturers, 
tvithout  recourse  to  partnership  with  the  public.  Then 
there  is  no  valuation  report ;  the  only  definite  in- 
formation obtainable  is  that  the  freehold  premises  in 
Manchester  (except  mines  and  minerals)  are  subject  to 
a  yearly  chief  rent  of  £92  4^.  4^.  Why  this  inadequate 
piece  of  information  should  be  dropped  into  the  pro- 
spectus, even  down  to  the  last  ±d.,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Besides  this  ominous  absence  of  a  valuation 
report  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  curious  manner 
n  which  the  certificate  of  profits  is  made  out.  The 
two  businesses  are  jumbled  together  without  dis- 
:inction.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  firm  has  been 
naking  the  bulk  of  the  profits.  It  is  worth  pointing 
jut,  however,  that  little  is  revealed  about  the  Man- 
:hester  business,  but  scarcely  anything  at  all  regarding 
the  London  house. 

BUENOS  AVRES  TRAMWAY. 

The  River  Plate  Trust  Loan  and  Agency  Company, 
Limited,  are  authorised  to  offer  for  subscription 
£280,000  five  per  cent,  debenture  stock  and  ,£"200,000 
six  per  cent.  A  preference  shares  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Belgrano  Electric  Tramways  Company,  Limited, 
rhe  Company  has  been  formed  to  amalgamate  (a)  the 
concessions,  lines  and  properties  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
ind  Belgrano  Tramways  Company,  Limited  ;  (b)  the 
:oncession  recently  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  Bright  for 
in  electric  tramway  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bel- 
jravo,  together  with  lines  constructed  or  in  course  of 
instruction.  The  share  capital  of  the  Company  is 
£850,000  divided  into  40,000  "A"  6  percent,  cumu- 
ative  preference,  30,000  "B"  6  per  cent,  cumulative 
jreference  and  100,000  ordinary  shares  of  each, 
rhere  is  also  authorised  ^320,000  five  per  cent,  de- 
senture  stock. 

MILK  STERILIZING. 

The  "Excel"  (British  and  Colonial)  Milk  Steri  lizing 
Company,  Limited,  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
£100,000  in  £1  shares,  all  of  which  are  offered  for 
public  subscription.  The  object  is  to  acquire  the  patent 
Df  the  "Excel"  Sterilized  Milk  Company,  Vandon 
street,  Westminster.  With  the  prospectus  are  pub- 
lshed  favourable  reports  from  leading  journals  and 
authorities.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
£40,000,  payable  as  to  £7500  in  cash,  and  the  balance 
n  cash  or  fully  paid  shares. 

ELECTRIC  TRACTION. 

The  British  Electric  Traction  Company  was  formed  in 


November,  1896.  The  share  capital  is  ,£600,000,  divided 
into  30,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of 
;£io  each  and  30,000  ordinary  shares  of  ;£io  each.  The 
whole  of  the  latter  have  been  issued  and  allotted,  whilst 
the  Electric  and  General  Instrument  Company,  Limited, 
are  now  appealing  for  subscriptions  to  10,000  six  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  jQio  each  at 
;£i2  10s.  per  share.  Unless  prospective  investors  have 
special  means  of  obtaining  information,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  trouble  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
means,  a  purchase  of  these  shares  must  be,  practically 
speaking,  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The  prospectus  is  as  bare 
as  such  a  document  can  well  be.  A  list  of  thirteen 
provincial  electric  tramways  and  light  railway  enter- 
prises, which  are  said  to  be  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Company,  is  published  without  details.  This  is  all 
the  information  offered.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
public  will  pay  25  per  cent,  premium  on  such  meagre 
information. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 
HUDSON  Bays  (M.  P.,  Chelsea).— You  bought  as  a  specula- 
tion.   You  have  a  big  profit  and  your  best  plan  is  to  secure  it. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  HARP  OF  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scottish  Liberal  Club,  Edinburgh. 
QIR, — You  may  remember  some  letters  I  wrote  on 
V->  this  subject.  Incidentally Jl  may  say,|as  a  proof  of 
acknowledged  national  acceptance  at  the  time  of 
Ireland's  convulsion  in  1798,  that  there  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  granddaughter  a  little  gold  brooch  of  the 
kind  then  used  by  gentlemen,  which  had  been  given  to 
her  grandfather  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
who  was  then  living  in  France,  by  an  exiled  Irishman 
whom  he  had  befriended.  On  the  border  of  the  harp 
are  engraved  shamrocks  and  stars,  and  below  are  the 
words  "Erin  go  brah." 

Mr.  Thomas  Grahame,  my  grand-uncle,  died  com- 
paratively young  and  left  only  one  child,  then  an  infant, 
so  that  all  trace  or  knowledge  of  who  the  Irishman  was 
is  lost,  unless  some  living  Irishman  has  a  corroborative 
clue. 

The  brooch  was  known  in  the  family  as  the  "Exile 
of  Erin,"  and  to  see  it  awakens  feelings  of  poignant 
commiseration  with  brave  and  unhappy  men  and  of 
pathetic  remembrance  of  those  days  "a  hundred  years 
since,"  when  many  things  were  left  undone  that  should 
have  been  done,  and  as  many  were  done  which  should 
have  been  left  undone. 

Has  it  not  struck  you  as  a  matter  of  government 
that  in  the  category  of  confession  sins  of  omission  rank 
in  evil  precedence  before  sins  of  commission  ? 

James  Grahame. 

OUR  FRONTIER  POLICY:  A  CRITICISM  AND 
A  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  Cadogan  Square,  S.W., 
10  February,  1898. 

Sir, — Our  relations  with  the  independent  tribes  on 
the  Punjab  frontier  have  hitherto  been  conducted  by 
officers  of  the  Punjab  Civil  Service.  Their  duties  are  of 
two  distinct  kinds — administrative  and  political.  The 
former  includes  all  the  work  performed  by  the  Civil 
Services  in  India  generally ;  upon  the  latter  our  re- 
lations with  the  tribesmen  depend.  In  the  early  days 
of  our  occupation  of  the  Punjab  this  system  worked 
well  enough.  The  administration  of  the  British  districts 
was  a  comparatively  light  affair,  and  our  frontier 
officers  had  much  more  time  to  devote  to  their  political 
duties.  The  railways,  the  telegraph,  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  modernisation  of  the  Government 
machine  has  changed  all  this.  The  frontier  officer 
to-day  is  overwhelmed  with  administrative  and  routine 
work,  and  has  less,  time  to  devote  to  the  tribes,  who  have 
become  merely  a  troublesome  incident  in  his  daily  round. 
Now,  any  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  natives — 
with  Afghans  in  particular — will  admit  that  in  order  to 
obtain  influence  over  them  —  any  real  knowledge  of 
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thsm — an  abundance  of  time  is  necessary.    A  successful 
political   officer   must   be   always   accessible,  always 
patient  ;  he  should  be  able  to  sit  for  hours  at  a  time 
listening  to  an  endless  stream  of  talk.     Unless  an 
Afghan,  who  is  a  slow  talker  and  a  slow  thinker,  can 
empty  himself  of  all  he  has  to  say,  he  goes  off  sulky 
and  discontented.     A  brief  visit  and  early  dismissal 
will  not  do.    Many  cups  of  tea  and  countless  cigarettes 
must  be  absorbed  before  the  real  object  of  his  call 
is  reached.    No  frontier  officer  of  to-day  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  civil  servant,  however  able,  has  time  to  do 
this.     His  relations  with  the  tribesmen  must  become 
more  and  more  formal,  less  and  less  intimate,  until  he 
loses  all  real  touch  with  them.     It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
had  there  been  a  few  carefully  selected  political  officers 
on  the  frontier  whose  whole  time  and  attention  could 
have  been  devoted  to  the  tribes  much  friction,  many  ex- 
peditions and  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure 
would  have  been  saved.    For  years  the  tribesmen  have 
had  no  one  to  go  to,  no  one  upon  whom  they  could 
depend.     Consequently,  they  came  to  brood  over  their 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  and  nursed  them  till  they 
biurst  into  flame.    We  have  had  one  frontier  officer, 
Colonel  Warburton,  in  the  Khaibar.     He   was  handi- 
capped by  being  partly  under  the  Government  of  India 
and  partly  under  the  Commissioners  of  Peshawar ;  but  he 
had  a  comparatively  free  hand,  and,  above  all,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  look  after  the  tribes.    For  seventeen 
years  he  kept  the  Afridis  in  perfect  order,  and  he  changed 
the  Khaibar  from  being  the  most  dangerous  place  on  the 
frontier  into  as  safe  a  highway  as  any  in  India.     It  is 
true  they  have  broken  out  in  the  end  ;  but  Colonel 
Warburton  had,  I  think,  left  before  then,  and  whether 
his  going  had  anything  to  do  with  the  outbreak  or  not, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  had  he  not  been  there  at  all  we 
should  have  had  constant  trouble  in  the  Afridi  country 
instead  of  this  long  period  of  unbroken  peace.  In 
any  case,  that  the  most  warlike  and  turbulent  tribe  on 
all  the  frontier  were  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  seventeen 
years  is  sufficient  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  special 
officer  with  his  whole  time  to  dispose  of. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  in  which  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  schools,  Forward  and  Backward.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  choice  in  the  matter.     I  cannot  conceive 
any  one  knowing  India  well  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posing that  we  should  await  a  blow  from  Russia  on 
the  Indus  line.    This  policy  dates  from  the  days  when 
the  Tsar  had  no  foothold  beyond  the  Caspian.  To-day 
he  has  Northern  Persia,  Khorassan,   Herat,  and  the 
whole  of  Afghan  Turkestan  at  his  mercy.    If  a  blow  is 
to  come  from  that  direction  it  must  be  met  as  far  from 
the  borders  of  India  itself  as  possible,  for  what  would 
our  position  be  on  the  Indus  with  all  India  seething 
with  discontent,  disaffection,  and  alarm,  in  our  rear? 
That  there  is  discontent  and  disaffection  already  no  one 
can  be  so  blind  as  to  deny  ;  that  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
possible  Russian  success  against  us  would  increase  it  a 
thousandfold   is   certain  ;    that   the   best   and  most 
loyal  of  our  subjects  and  of  the    feudatory  Chiefs 
would  begin  to  waver  and  to  hedge  is  more  than  prob- 
able.   Who  is  to  blame  or  wonder  at  them  for  doing  so, 
should  Russia  be  knocking  at  the  gate  ?    Opinion  may 
be  divided  as  to  the  power  of  Russia  to  reach  the 
Indian  frontier  at  all ;  but  that  she  could  absorb  the 
whole  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  and,  unless  prevented  by 
us,  dominate  the  Kandahar-Kabul  line  in  a  few  weeks, 
the  greatest  optimist  cannot  doubt.    Such  an  occupation 
would  shake  India  to  its  foundation,  and  create  an 
element  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  our  stability 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.    We  could 
not  endure  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  should  have  to 
attack,  under  every  disadvantage,  and  our  prestige 
disastrously  impaired.     Hence  the  Forward  Policy — 
forward  because  there  is  no  choice.    At  the  first  threat 
of  a  Russian  move  south-eastward  the  Kabul-Ghazni- 
Kandahar  line  must  be  occupied,  and  it  held  at  all 
costs.    To  do  this,  we  must  have  roads  up  which  to 
send  our  troops. 

The  passes  must  be  opened  and  kept  open — the 
Khaibar,  the  Gomal,  the  Tochi  and  the  rest — for  our 
hold  on  India  depends  upon  it.  Even  before  this  para- 
mount and  urgent  necessity  arose  scarcely  a  year  passed 
without  its  expedition  into  the  country  of  one  or  another 
ef  the  frontier  tribes.    The  adoption  of  the  forward 
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policy  has,  therefore,  made  little  difference  to  us  in  that 
respect.  Chitral,  Hunza,  and  Nagar  would  have  been 
Russian  dependencies  had  we  not  stepped  in,  and  to  say 
that  the  Afridis  rose  as  a  protest  against  our  Chitral 
policy  is  to  display  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  tribes. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  empiric 
criticism,  it  is  right  that  I  should  mention  the  experience 
on  the  strength  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  discuss  so 
momentous  a  subject.  I  have  served  in  India  for 
twenty  years — for  thirteen  of  these  under  the  Foreign 
Department.  It  so  happened  that  when  a  change  in 
our  frontier  policy  came  into  prominence  I  was  in 
the  Foreign  Office  itself  under  Sir  Mortimer  Durand, 
and  so  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings.  W.  Evans-Gordon,  Major. 

PROGRESSIVE  SYSTEMATISED  INSANITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  your  issue  of  29  January,  "  Medicus  "  makes 
a  severe  onslaught  on  General  Practitioners,  and  their 
"pitiful   ignorance"    "of  every  form   and   type  of 
insanity,"  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  their  opinion 
on  insanity  is  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  the  "un- 
tutored layman."    If  this  diatribe  is  only  intended  to 
show  that  the  doctor  who  has  to  practise  all  branches 
of  medical,  knowledge,  is  not  as  deeply  read  or  skilled 
as   a   specialist   in   one  minor  department,   such  as 
insanity,   the  contention  is  self-evident  ;  but  it  might 
have   been  expressed   in   more   courteous  language. 
"  Medicus  "  is  right  perhaps  in  stating  that  the  average 
medical  man  does  not  make  a  deep  study  of  insanity, 
but  it  is  downright  nonsense  to  state  that  "90  per  cent  " 
have  never  studied  the  subject  at  all.     In  the  whole 
subject  of  medicine  there  can  be  nothing  of  such  deep 
human  interest  as  the  study  of  the  tragedy  of  minds 
diseased.     The  legal  responsibilities  of  the  humblest 
doctor  in  relation  to  the  insane  also  induce  him  to  study 
the  subject  in  his  own  self-interest ;  and  I  submit  that 
the  average  medical  man  acquires  from  the  ordinary 
text-books  and  from  his  general  experience   a  good 
working  knowledge  quite  sufficient  for  the  preliminary 
requirements  of  his  patients  and  the  State.    It  is  true 
there  are  many  lunatics  like  Prince  at  large,  and  it 
would  not  require  a  learned  lunacy  specialist  to  pick 
them  out.    Such  cases  may  or  may  not  be  brought  to  a 
doctor's  notice,  if  they  are  brought  to  his  notice,  he 
would  no  doubt  advise  that  the  patient  should  be  put 
under  restraint,  but  friends  are  frequently  reluctant  to 
believe  their  relatives  are  insane,  and  usually  hesitate 
to  take  the  necessary  steps.    It  is  rather  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  doctor  himself  should  Ret  as  a  sort  of  Public 
Prosecutor  in  all  such  cases  ;  though  he  habitually  sets 
the  law  in  motion  in  many.    Take  for  instance  the  case 
of  a  patient  sent  to  an  asylum  on  the  advice  of  a  doctor, 
in  an  early  stage  of  disease  ;  he  is  cured  by  proper 
treatment,  and  in  a  short  time  comes  out  into  the  world 
again,  and  perhaps  starts  an  action  at  law  against  the 
unfortunate  doctor,  for   causing   him  to  have  been 
improperly  sent  to  an  asylum.    The  doctor  is  partially 
protected  if  he  has  acted  with  good  faith,  but  at  the 
best  he  has  a  large  bill  of  costs  to  pay  even  if  he  wins. 

Whether  the  Public  are  ever  likely  to  submit,  even 
temporarily,  their  liberties  to  a  body  of  highly-trained 
medical  specialists,  is  a  doubtful  question.  Theo- 
retically it  might  be  better  for  them,  if  they  would  con- 
sent to  be  deprived  of  their  freedom,  to  have  their 
eccentricities  carefully  watched  !  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  at  present  seem  to  prefer  the  protection  of  judges 
and  magistrates,  unversed  in  the  higher  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  the  mind,  and  are  prepared  to  submit  with 
equanimity  to  the  remote  possibility  that  somebody  else 
may  be  killed  by  the  freak  of  some  eccentric  individual 
who  has  escaped  being  certified  and  detained  as  a 
lunatic. 

"  Medicus,"  judging  from  his  letter,  appears  to  be  a 
lunacy  specialist.  May  I  suggest  that,  instead  of  deal- 
ing unmercifully  with  his  medical  colleagues,  he  should 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  the  present  laws  should  be 
altered,  and  especially  point  out  how  doctors  are  to  be 
adequately  protected  if  they  carry  out  their  unpleasant 
duties  with  care  and  in  good  faith. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  J.  P. 
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REVIEWS. 

SIR  GAVAN  DUFFY. 

*'  My  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres."     By  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy.     2  vols.     London  :  Unwin. 

*'  T  PROPOSE  to  write  my  memoirs,"  says  Sir  Gavan 
i-    Duffy,  "  not  because  I  assume  that  the  world  is 
impatient  to  become  acquainted  with  my  adventures 
and  misadventures,  but  because  I  have  seen  life  under 
strange  and  varied  conditions  in  two  hemispheres,  have 
encountered  many  notable  men,  and  have  something-  to 
tell  of  these  protracted  experiences  which  may  prove 
worth  hearing."    He  may  set  his  mind  at  rest  about 
that ;   worth  hearing  it  certainly   is.     Nor   are  we 
interested,  as  he  too  modestly  assumes,  only  in  the 
things  he  has  seen  and  encountered,  but  in  the  man 
himself  who  has  seen  and  encountered  them,  and  tells 
us  all  about  them  here  in  two  fine  volumes  that  have 
not  a  dull  page  from  first  to  last.     Conscious  self- 
portraiture  is  never  very  convincing  ;   in  most  auto- 
biographies a  man  smirks  at  you  from  the  printed  page 
with  the  same  affected  expression  with  which  he  faces  a 
camera.    The  most  modest  man,  sitting  down  in  cold 
blood  to  write  his  own  story,  puts  on  something  of  the 
air  of  his  own  statue  erected  by  public  subscription.  Sir 
Gavan  has  as  little  of  it  as  could  be  fairly  expected.  He 
promises  at  the  outset  to  make  the  story  as  impersonal 
as  possible,  and  not  to  "  pause  upon  any  event  merely 
because  it  concerns  the  narrator,  unless  it  possesses 
some  historic  value,  or  illustrates  habits  and  customs 
which  have  since  passed  away  ;  "  and  for  the  most  part 
keeps  his  promise.    For  that  very  reason  the  personal 
impression  he  makes  here  is  all  the  more  complete  and 
convincing.    And  a  very  pleasant  impression  it  is  of  a 
man  of  impulsive  temperament,  broadening  out  from 
the  raw  fervour  inseparable  from  youth  in  such  natures 
to  a  middle  life  of  practical  activity  and  an  old  age  of 
ripe  experience,  never  able  to  escape  wholly  from  his 
original  impulsiveness,  and  losing  in  the  ripening  pro- 
cess nothing  of  his  abounding  vitality,  his  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  life  under  all  circumstances,  and,  dominant 
note  of  all,  his  ardent  faith  in  good-comradeship  as  the 
best  thing  in  the  world.    These  volumes  are  cram  full 
of  good  stories  about  many  people  ;  but  they  are  never 
mere  gossip,  for  the  narrator  has  insight  and  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  has  gone  through  life  with  an  observing 
eye  as  well  as  a  note-book. 

The  first  volume  covers  the  period  of  the  "Nation," 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Smith  O'Brien  fiasco  and  the 
State  trials  of  1848.  Mr.  Lecky,  who  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  Young  Irelanders, 
has  said  of  their  work, — "What  the  'Nation'  was 
when  Gavan  Duffy  edited  it,  when  Davis,  McCarthy, 
and  their  brilliant  associates  contributed  to  it,  Irishmen 
can  never  forget.  Seldom  has  any  journal  of  the  kind 
exhibited  a  more  splendid  combination  of  eloquence,  of 
poetry,  and  of  reasoning."  If  Irishmen  cannot  indeed 
forget,  the  remembrance  must  surely  be  made  bitter  by 
contemporary  comparisons.  Think  of  eloquence,  of 
poetry,  of  reasoning,  and  then — of  the  existing  Irish 
parties!  Mr.  Lecky's  judgment,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether acceptable.  The  eloquence  and  the  poetry  are 
not  in  dispute  ;  but  the  reasoning  was  of  the  visionary- 
literary  kind,  unhampered  by  knowledge  of  a  world  in 
which  compromise  rules.  The  young  men  of  whom 
Duffy  was  chief  were  richly  endowed  with  enthusiasm. 
Their  real  influence— a  great  and  permanent  influence- 
was  on  Irish  thought  and  literature.  For  the  creation 
of  a  national  sentiment  they  were  the  ideal  men  ;  but 
as  men  of  immediate  action  they  were  quite  impos- 
sible. This  volume  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  a 
record  of  their  work.  It  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plete account  we  shall  ever  have  of  the  Young  Ire- 
landers  ;  and  it  fully  confirms  our  impression  of  them 
as  men  with  a  magnificent  ignorance  of  practical  life, 
which  they  conceived  as  a  splendid  peroration  or  a 
series  of  brilliant  leading  articles.  The  peasantry  to 
whom  they  addressed  themselves  were  an  ideal  pea- 
santry that  never  existed  at  all  ;  as  they  discovered 
when  their  attempt  at  insurrection  ended,  not  with  the 
rally  of  a  united  nation,  waiting  for  the  word,  to  their 
standard,  but  in  the  Ballangary  cabbage-garden  and 
with   the  arrest  of  Smith  O'Brien,  the   most  futile 


leader  of  revolt  in  history.  Duffy,  even  in  this  his  hot 
youth,  saw  something  of  the  folly  of  all  this  ;  for  he 
drew  up  a  report  "  on  the  ways  and  means  of  attain- 
ing an  Irish  Parliament,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
mere  turbulence,  or  agitation  with  no  definite  scheme  of 
action,  had  never  accomplished  much,  and  advocated  an 
independent  party  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  as 
the  effective  weapon.  But  the  revolution  in  Paris  swept 
him,  with  the  others,  off  his  feet  into  insurrectionary 
methods,  with  ludicrous  result.  The  story  of  these 
exultant  and  exuberant  years  of  the  early  forties  to 
their  tragi-comic  close,  of  the  decline  of  O'Connell's 
influence  after  the  Clontarf  meeting,  and  the  division  of 
the  repealers  into  the  inevitable  factions  of  every  Irish 
movement,  is  a  very  living  narrative  in  Sir  (iavan's 
hands. 

The  collapse  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  left 
him  with  a  much  firmer  grip  of  the  practical  side  of 
public  work  than  he  had  before.  It  was  a  disillusion- 
ment, but  a  very  useful  and  educational  one  ;  and  that 
he  profited  by  it  was  evident  from  the  work  to  which  he 
applied  the  revived  "Nation" — the  formation  of  the 
Tenants'  League  and  the  drawing  up  of  definite  and 
attainable  proposals  for  agrarian  reform.  In  1852  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  New  Ross.  His 
intimacy  with  many  of  the  notable  people  of  the  time 
gives  a  lively  interest  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  his 
life  in  London  as  an  M.P.  But  meantime  the  Irish 
movement  had  fallen  upon  the  days  of  Keogh  and 
Sadleir,  and  Duffy,  being  an  honest  man,  grew  dis- 
gusted, and  decided  to  throw  the  whole  business  up 
and  go  to  Australia. 

The  success  of  Irishmen  in  the  self-governing  colonies 
has  been  used  many  a  time  as  a  text  for  homilies  on 
English  misgovernment.      "  Look   at  Duffy,  for  ex- 
ample," it  is  said.     "  Here  is  the  man  whom  you  turned 
into  a  rebel,  tried  for  treason,  and  finally  drove  abroad 
in  despair.     In    a    free    country    he    becomes  Prime 
Minister.    You  are  continually  driving  the  best  men 
out  from  Ireland  in  this  way."    Sir  Gavan  effectually 
disposes  of  such  talk  by  admitting  candidly  that  it  was 
not  English  misgovernment  at  all,  but  Irish  quarrelling 
and  faction  that  drove  him  out.     "An  Ireland  where 
Mr.   Keogh   typified   patriotism  and   Dr.   Cullen  the 
Church  was  an  Ireland  in  which  I  could  not  live,"  he 
says,  announcing  his  Australian  resolve.    And  again, 
when  he  revisited  England  in  1865,  he  half  yielded  to 
the  persuasion  to  remain  and  stand  again  for  an  Irish 
constituency ;    but    finding    upon    inquiry   that  they 
were    squabbling   with   one   another   as    usual,    "  I 
determined  to  return  to  Australia."    During  his  second 
visit,  in  1874,  he  was  again  pressed  to  re-enter  public 
life  here,  but  even  before  he  set  foot  in  Dublin  he  found 
that  one  faction  was  using  the  influence  of  his  name, 
secured  by  forgery,  in  its  fight  against  the  other,  and 
again  he  turned,  with  evident  regret,  back  to  Mel- 
bourne.     English  misgovernment   would  never  have 
driven  him  away.    He  enjoyed  the  fight  against  it,  and 
might  have  made  a  career  for  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  he  remained,  as  he  would  have  remained 
but  for  his  growing  mistrust  of  Irish  politicians.  In 
Australia  his  success  was  rapid  and  unchecked.  But, 
although  he  flung  himself  into  the  work  of  the  young 
colony  with  all  the  energy  of  which  he  was  capable, 
enjoyed  it  as  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  life  all  through, 
and  received  its  highest  honours  as  Premier  and  in  the 
end  Speaker  of  its  Parliament,  the  old  love  remained 
with  him.     A  man  belongs  to  his  youth  all  his  days  ; 
you  cannot  transplant  him  at  forty  and  give  him  full 
satisfaction  in  a  new  sphere.    The  old  days  and  the  old 
comrades  have  their  call  for  him,  and  we  find  him  writ- 
ing home    in  this  strain  :    "I  have  never  regretted 
coming  here,  but  I   have  missed  many  things.     If  I 
could  love  my  work  as  well  as  the  work  of  old,  and 
be  as  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  it,  and  love  my 
associates  half  as  well,  this  would  be  a  heaven  upon 
earth." 

The  greater  part  of  his  second  volume  deals  with 
Australian  affairs,  and  gives  iis  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  beginnings  of  self-government  in  Victoria. 
He  tells  a  story  of  two  ministers  with  whom  he  was 
conversing  when  a  third  entered,  dressed  in  Windsor 
uniform,  and  was  met  by  an  inquiry  as  to  what  fire 
brigade    he    had  joined.     Against  the  free-and-easy 
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methods  of  public  life  indicated  by  that  question  we 
find  him  protesting.  His  experience  at  Westminster 
made  him  an  authority  on  Parliamentary  customs  in  the 
Old  World,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  young  Irishman  of 
1843  developing  into  the  instructor  of  a  new  Parliament 
upon  points  of  ceremonial  and  etiquette  is  not  wanting 
in  humour.  For  the  record  of  more  solid  work  that  he 
put  to  his  credit  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  Vic- 
torian public  life,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume  itself ;  and,  in  taking  leave  of  Sir  Gavan, 
venture  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  decision  that 
saved  him  from  wasting  a  lifetime  in  a  thankless  cause, 
and  sent  him  out  to  be,  if  not  a  great,  at  least  a  ser- 
viceable, worker  for  the  Empire. 

PERSIAN  VERSE. 

"The  Rubaiyatof  Omar  Khayyam."  A  Facsimile  of  the 
Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Edward  Heron-Allen.  London  : 
Nichols. 

"Poems  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz."  Translated  by 
Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell.     London  :  Heinemann. 

THE  worshippers  of  Omar  Khayyam  must  beware 
that  they  do  not  bore  us  to  death  with  their  idol. 
On  the  front  of  one  of  the  temples  of  antiquity  was 
inscribed  the  mystic  formula  "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a 
Feast,"  and  we  should  like  to  see  these  words  trans- 
lated into  Persian  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  distribution 
among  the  devotees  of  the  Tent-making  Astronomer. 
In  this  age,  when  the  mania  for  scribbling  has  reached 
truly  formidable  proportions,  and  a  thousand  scribes, 
with  their  pens  in  their  hands,  are  fidgetting  to  discover 
a  subject,  a  new  thing  has  only  to  be  invented  to  be 
immediately  over-worked.  What  was  unknown  yester- 
day is  popular  to-day,  and  will  be  hackneyed  to-morrow. 
We  are  among  those  who  have  most  warmly  supported 
the  fame  of  Omar  Khayyam,  as  presented  to  the  western 
world  in  FitzGerald's  incomparable  translation,  but 
even  we  are  beginning  to  be  a  little  tired  of  a  theme 
that  every  poetaster  raves  about.  The  youthful  aesthete 
in  "Punch"  declared  that  "before  a  Botticelli  I  am 
dumb  !  "  Cannot  a  new  law  be  promulgated,  "  Before 
the  word  '  Rubaiyat '  I  silently  fade  away  "  ? 

These  petulent  remarks  are  not  intended  to  prejudice 
the  reader  against  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  useful  and  scholarly 
volume.  But  they  are  suggested  by  it,  because  the 
completeness  and  full  apparatus  of  this  edition  seem 
finally  exhaustive.  They  leave  nothing  further  to  be 
said,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  punishable  by  law 
to  add  anything,  for  at  least  five  years,  to  Omarian 
literature.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  can,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  glean  with  profit  on  the  field 
which  Mr.  Heron-Allen  has  so  very  closely  reaped.  The 
intrepidity  of  translators  is  amazing  ;  the  signal  success 
of  FitzGerald  has  not  prevented,  to  our  certain  know- 
ledge, seven  persons  from  making  versions  of  Omar 
Khayyam  of  their  own,  most  of  these  daring  souls  being 
not  in  any  way  disheartened  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
ignorant  of  the  Persian  language.  With  these  strange 
adventurers  Mr.  Heron-Allen  is  not  to  be  confounded. 
He  has  made  a  close  and  independent  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  version  is  a  highly  valuable  aid  to  the 
appreciation  of  FitzGerald. 

The  MS.  which  he  has  transcribed  and  edited  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Persian  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century  now  extant.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Bodleian 
in  1856  by  Professor  Cowell,  when  he  was  examining 
the  Ouseley  collection.  It  is  "written  upon  thick 
yellow  paper  in  purple-black  ink,  profusely  powdered 
with  gold,"  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  species  of 
calligraphy  called  Nastalik,  or  "copper-plate"  cursive 
writing.  No  doubt,  ages  ago,  it  exhaled  the  perfume 
of  those  costly  essences  with  which  the  Persians  were 
accustomed  to  drench  their  MSS.  This  text  Mr. 
Heron-Allen  has  reproduced  in  full  in  two  forms,  the 
one  in  half-tone,  showing  the  imperfections  of  the 
original  and  darkly  dotted  with  gold  leaf,  the  other  in 
line-block,  in  which  the  characters  can  be  deciphered 
with  much  greater  case.  This  is  the  earliest  codex  of 
Omar  Khayyam  known  to  exist,  and  was  made  in  the 
year  1460.  The  next  in  point  of  age,  that  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  is  at  least  seventy 


years  later,  while  the  Bodleian  MS.  has  this  great 
advantage  over  the  Parisian  and  still  later  texts  that  it 
"is  the  only  one  which  is  complete  in  itself,  and  does 
not  form  part  of  a  collection  in  a  bayaz  or  commonplace- 
book.  It  is  the  MS.  which  can  most  conveniently 
be  compared  with  FitzGerald's  translation,  since  it 
contains  only  158  quatrains. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities  that  this  number 
marks  the  limit  of  the  original  poem,  and  that  the 
redundant  additions  which  are  found  in  later  texts — one 
of  these  contains  770  quatrains — are  spurious.  The 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  augmentation  of  the  text 
are  ingeniously  summarised  by  Mr.  Heron-Allen.  The 
translation  which  this  gentleman  gives  is  made,  very 
properly,  in  prose,  and  is  not  only  literal,  but  accom- 
panied by  gloses  so  exhaustive  that  even  a  reader  un- 
acquainted with  Persian  may  form  an  exact  impression 
of  the  texture  of  the  poem.  Occasionally  we  find  a 
stanza  which  we  are  surprised  that  FitzGerald  could 
resist, — 

"  The  heavens  rain  down  blossoms  from  the  clouds, 
Thou  mayest  say  that  they  shed  blossoms  into  the 
garden ; 

In  a  lily-like  cup  I  pour  rosy  wine, 
As  the  violet  clouds  pour  down  jessamine." 
Or,— 

"  Arise  !  bring  physic  to  this  oppressed  heart, 
Bring  that'musk-scented  and  rose-coloured  wine  ; 
If  thou  desirest  the  elements  of  sorrow's  antidote, 
Bring  ruby  wine  and  the  silk-string'd  lute." 
In  his   notes,   Mr.  Heron-Allen    minutely  examines 
FitzGerald's  version  by  the  side  of  the  original,  quatrain 
by    quatrain,    and  it  is    exceedingly    interesting  to 
make  the  comparison.  In  fact,  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  hand- 
some    volume    is    an     indispensable     corollary  to 
FitzGerald's  English  poem.     We  have  but  one  reproach 
to  make  to  him.     He  is  called  upon  to  mention  the 
name  of  FitzGerald  some  hundreds  of  time,  and  on  every 
occasion  he  contrives  to  spell  it  wrongly.    We  marvel 
that  any  one  can  study  the  correspondence  of  FitzGerald, 
and  observe  his  constant  "  E.  F.  G."  without  learning  to 
use  the  capital  letter  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  sur- 
name.   Should  another  edition  of  the  book  be  called 
for,  Mr.  Heron-Allen  must  be  more  accurate. 

As  early  as  1846,  FitzGerald  was  thinking  of  trans- 
lating "  some  of  the  good  things  of  Hafiz,"  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  carry  out  this 
excellent  intention.  Seven  years  later,  when  he  had 
seriously  taken  up  the  study  of  Persian,  it  was  Jam 
who  attracted  him,  although  in  185,7  he  wrote,  "  I  have 
carefully  gone  over  two-thirds  of  Hafiz  again."  Later 
on,  he  decided  that  Hafiz'  "best'  is  untranslatable, 
because  he  is  the  best  musician  of  words."  This  poet, 
whom  Tennyson  described  as  the  most  Eastern  of  all 
writers  of  verse,  has  successively  attracted  a  great 
many  English  translators,  of  whom  Miss  Lowthian  Bell 
is  the  latest.  She  has  paraphrased  .forty-three  of  the 
most  striking  lyrics  in  the  "  Divan,"  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  graceful  impression  of  the 
ancient  Persian  epicureanism.  Miss  Lowthian  Bell  is 
happier  in  her  use  of  iambic  than  of  anapaestic 
measures  ;  and  as  the  latter  unquestionably  give  the 
closer  reproduction  of  the  Persian  prosody,  this  is  some- 
what unfortunate.  To  her  very  charming  volume  she 
has  prefixed  an  excellent  Life  of  Hafiz,  the  most  com- 
plete and  yet  sober  which  we  have  met  with.  Her  notes 
are  capital  reading,  and  display  humour  as  well  as  erudi- 
tion. Judged,  however,  purely  as  a  reproduction  of 
Hafiz,  we  cannot  say  that  Miss  Lowthian  Bell's  accom- 
plished volume  entirely  satisfies  us.  Some  day  an. 
English  scholar,  who  is  also  a  metrist,  will,  we  are 
convinced,  give  us  a  translation  of  Hafiz  in  which  the 
curious  rhythms  and  rhymes  of  the  original  are  closely 
reproduced.  Until  this  is  done,  the  ordinary  British 
reader  can  form  but  a  very  remote  idea  of  the  poet's 
style.  What  Miss  Lowthian  Bell  supplies  is  a  garland 
of  English  lyrics,  very  modern  and  Western,  of  the 
school  of  Rossetti  and  Morris,  in  which  a  Persian  theme 
is  cleared  of  its  obscurities  and  incoherencies,  and  is 
embroidered  over  with  Pre-Raphaelite  verbiage.  This 
may  be  very  charming — and  Miss  Lowthian  Bell's  effects 
are  sometimes  delightfully  skilful — but  it  can  never 
quite  be  Hafiz.  Still,  we  are  pleased  to  have  her  pretty- 
book. 
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MR.  CONRAD'S  LATEST  STORY. 

"The  Nigger  of  the  '  Narcissus.'  "    A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 
By  Joseph  Conrad.    London  :  Heinemann. 

A/[R.  JOSEPH  CONRAD  is  visibly  improving.  His 
second  book,  "An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,"  was 
much betterthan  "Almayer's Folly, "the  work  which  intro- 
duced him  to  the  public  What  in  point  of  publication, 
at  least,  may  be  called  his  third  production — "  An  Out- 
post of  Progress,"  recently  published  in  "  Cosmopolis  " 
— was  distinctly  superior  to  that  earlier  couple,  both  in 
style  and  in  grasp  of  the  principles  of  construction.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  speak  briefly  of  the  qualities  these 
three  works  have  in  common,  before  passing  to  a  con- 
sideration of  "The  Nigger  of  the  4  Narcissus.'  " 

In  this  trio  of  tales  there  is  a  single  theme — the  de- 
generacy of  the  white  man  under  the  influences  of  the 
South  Sea  islands.  The  term  is  geographically  in- 
exact, no  doubt,  for  Mr.  Conrad's  chosen  scene  is  in 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where  Dutch  gunboats  and 
a  Mohammedan  hierarchy  affect  at  least  the  surface 
conditions  of  native  life.  In  essentials,  however,  one 
does  not  detect  many  variations  from  the  type  studied 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  Samoa.  There  is  always 
the  Caucasian  enslaved  by  the  forces  that  he  came  to 
conquer,  the  non-militant,  alluring,  poisonous  forces 
which  insidiously  sap  the  courage  and  conscience  and 
manhood  of  the  superior  alien.  Whether  the  natives  are 
Malays  or  Papuans  seems  not  to  matter.  The  white 
man,  confronted  in  his  idleness  by  the  great  solitudes, 
tempted  by  the  seductions  of  drink  and  gluttony, 
cannot  maintain  a  sufficient  hold  upon  himself  to 
preserve  his  individuality.  His  environment  softens 
and  disintegrates  him.  Through  delirium  tremens,  or 
simple  madness  or  some  other  of  the  abhorrent  rear 
gates  which  it  is  civilisation's  task  to  keep  closed,  he 
degenerates.  He  is  scarcely  a  profitable  subject  for 
study  in  himself — is  indeed  the  emptiest  and  least 
significant  of  humanity's  failures.  But  his  back- 
ground can  be  made  so  strikingly  picturesque,  and 
the  sensuous  aspects  of  his  undoing  can  be  painted 
with  such  safe  breadth  of  handling  that  the  popular 
vogue  he  has  enjoyed  in  the  fiction  of  the  past 
half-dozen  years  is  quite  easily  to  be  understood.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Conrad's  books  of  this  sort, 
along  with  their  defects,  have  merits  which  put  them, 
and  especially  the  latest  of  them,  among  the  best  of 
their  kind. 

In  "The  Nigger  of  the  'Narcissus,'"  however,  the 
author  turns  his  back  abruptly  upon  what  one  had 
begun  to  fear  was  his  "speciality."  Nothing  in  his 
earlier  works,  moreover,  had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
this  volte  face.  In  them  the  sea  was  felt  rather  than 
discussed.  There  was  always  the  suggestion  of  the 
Illimitable  ocean  wastes,  but  at  most  the  reader  saw 
them  through  the  eyes  of  the  lonely  trader,  strained 
to  catch  the  longed-for  smudge  of  steamer-smoke  on 
the  pitiless  horizon.  Nowhere  can  we  recall  a  passage 
in  which  the  sea  becomes  less  impersonal  than  is  the 
desert  of  the  "Talisman." 

But  now  Mr.  Conrad,  wisely  leaving  the  degenerate 
sots  of  the  islands  to  their  unlamented  fate,  takes  ship, 
and  gives  us  the  sea  as  no  other  story-teller  of  our  gene- 
ration has  been  able  to  render  it.  This  is  high  praise,  but 
it  is  precisely  the  praise  which  the  description  of  the 

Narcissus  "  in  the  storm  compels.  We  know  nothing 
■else  so  vivid  and  so  convincing  in  contemporary  fiction 
as  the  way  in  which  the  reader  is  forced,  along  with  the 
crew,  to  hang  on  for  dear  life  to  the  perilously  slanting 
deck.  _  The  rest  of  the  book,  however,  makes  no  such 
potential  demand  upon  our  enthusiasm.  Its  best  features 
continue  to  be  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  ships 
and  the  deep.  A  vast  deal  of  excellent  observation  and 
much  hard  work  have  obviously  been  lavished  upon  the 
crew,  but  considering  the  space  they  occupy,  the  interest 
they  arouse  is  surprisingly  slight.  The  cook  is  rather 
well  done,  and  the  second  officer,  Creighton,  though 
seen  only  in  glimpses,  produces  a  distinct  impression  of 
reality.  Other  figures,  like  Old  Singleton  and  the 
Captain,  though  delineated  with  almost  an  excess  of 
detail,  somehow  do  not  come  out  of  the  canvas.  The 
cockney  loafer  and  ruffian,  Don  kin,  although  given  by 
far  the  largest  "speaking  part"  of  the  lot,  remains 
shadowy.    We  are  far  from  assuming  plagiarism,  un- 


conscious or  otherwise,  and  if  "The  Ebb  Tide"  had 
never  been  written,  it  is  conceivable  that  Donkin  might 
have  established  himself  as  the  type  instead.  As  it  is, 
he  only  reminds  one  of  somebody  else.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  "Nigger"  himself  attains  even  that  limited 
success.  He  wearies  the  reader  from  the  outset,  as  one 
feels  he  bored  and  fatigued  the  writer. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Conrad  has  not  realised,  as  yet,  the 
importance  of  what  is  called  the  "human  interest." 
There  is,  however,  such  substantial  promise  in  Mr. 
Conrad's  steady  progress  up  to  the  present,  and  there 
is  so  much  really  fine  work  in  this  latest  book,  that  we 
look  with  some  confidence  to  see  him  strengthen  him- 
self in  this  weak  point. 

ON  COMPARATIVE  THEOLOGY. 

"  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God."  By  Grant  Allen. 
London  :  Grant  Richards. 

"The  Canon;  an  Exposition  of  the  Pagan  Mystery 
Perpetuated  in  the  Cabala  as  the  Rule  of  all  the 
Arts."    Anonymous.    London  :  Elkin  Mathews. 

HUMOUR,  I  take  it,  is  the  perception,  the  persistent 
remembrance  of  the  fluctuating  illogical  quality 
of  men  and  things,  of  men  more  than  of  things.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  humours  of  life  that  man  the  egregious, 
defines  himself  as  a  reasonable  soul.  Continuously  and 
completely  rational  beings  may  perhaps  exist,  but  no 
man  is  continually  and  completely  rational.  First  he  is 
limited  since  he  has  no  ultimate  data  ;  and  secondly,  he 
forgets.  One  must  be  very  powerfully  observant  or 
very  powerfully  introspective  to  realise  how  much  of  the 
conscious  daily  life  of  man,  quite  apart  from  instinct,  is 
the  creation  of  external  suggestion  and  chance,  and  ill- 
read  experience,  distorted  memory,  and  forgetfulness. 
And  even  when  this  is  realised,  the  industrious  anthro- 
pologist may  quite  easily  forget  it  again  in  pursuit  of 
some  attractive  theory  of  mental  processes.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  for  instance,  forgets  it,  directly  the  stress  of 
theory-building  begins.  He  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  gods  are  the  apotheosis  of  dead  ancestors, 
that  whenever  we  worship,  or  whatever  we  wor- 
ship, we  worship  directly  or  indirectly  a  dead  tribal 
"boss."  He  would  have  us  believe  that  all  sacred 
stones  were  sepulchral  stones,  and  sacred  trees, 
sepulchral  trees,  and  generally  he  drives  to  death  one 
admirable  and  indisputable  explanation  of  why  men 
worship.  For  to  any  one  who  has  given  any  close 
attention  to  his  own  mental  processes  or  the  mental 
processes  of  other  people,  it  is  certain  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  different  ways,  primary  separate  ways,  by  which 
a  man  may  arrive  at  worshipping  a  stone,  and  to  any 
one  not  blind  and  strenuous  in  pursuit  of  something 
"  fresh  and  original  "  in  anthropological  theory,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  individuals  out  of  the  billions  of  ape 
men  and  men  the  ages  have  seen,  must  have  traversed 
every  one  of  these  possible  ways.  No  doubt  stones 
have  been  stuck  upon  graves  to  keep  down  the  dead,  but 
no  doubt  they  have  been  stuck  up  in  other  places  for  end- 
less reasons  or  for  no  reason  at  all — "  for  fun  "  as  boys 
say  when  they  do  a  thing  out  of  excess  of  energy.  And 
an  isolated  stone,  naturally  or  artificially  standing  out, 
admits  of  endless  interpretation  and  has  carried  them 
all.  It  was  personified  and  worshipped  for  its  own 
sake,  it  was  regarded  as  great  medicine,  it  was  amusing, 
it  was  fearful,  it  was  queer,  it  was  disliked,  oddities  of 
form  suggested  grotesque  phallic  interpretations,  it  was 
associated  with  or  identified  with  something  else  ;  the 
point  of  view  affected  the  interpretation,  it  may  have 
had  its  sombre  and  its  genial  aspects.  The  same  man 
in  different  moods  may  have  regarded  it  in  very  various 
ways.  He  forgot,  new  suggestions  came.  Only  with 
the  coming  of  organized  tradition  and  complex  powers 
of  language,  only  when  savagery  was  over  and  the  bar- 
baric stage  reached,  when  men  talked  freely  and  the  Word 
grew  potent,  only  then  would  the  treatment  of  the 
remarkable  stone  grow  at  all  uniform.  A  man  then 
would  remember  what  he  told  another  man,  would 
remember  what  he  had  been  told.  In  one  com- 
munity one  point  of  view  could  get  the  upper  hand,  in 
another,  another.  In  each  community  there  would  be 
a  struggle  for  existence  of  the  possible  interpretation  of 
the  stone  of  the  district.  The  erection  of  sepulchral 
stones,  their  identification  with  worshipful  corpses,  the 
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promotion  to  godhead  no  doubt  occurred.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  collection  of  unauthenticated  evidence  in  the 
matter  proves  nothing-  but  that.  It  barely  proves  that. 
It  does  not  prove  that  all  other  possible  interpretations 
did  not  also  occur. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  propounds  a  beautiful 
theory  of  "  stages  "  in  the  worship  of  the  dead,  "  Corpse 
worship,"  "Ghost  worship,"  "Shade  worship,"  which 
answer  to  the  "  three  stages  of  preservation  or  mummifi- 
cation, burial  and  cremation."  There  never  were  such 
stages.  The  primitive  man,  the  early  paleolithic  man 
probably  did  many  different  things  with  a  human  dead 
body.  He  left  it  about  and  beasts  devoured  it.  He 
was  carnivorous  and  buried  it  and  dug  it  up  and  ate  it, 
or  after  he  had  fire,  he  cooked  and  ate  it.  If  he  was 
forgetful  or  unfortunate  with  his  fire  these  things 
amounted  to  burial  or  cremation.  Or  he  kept  by  it, 
because  he  had  liked  the  person,  expecting  it  to  revive, 
until  it  became  objectionable,  or  until  he  forgot  that 
point  of  view  and  felt  hungry.  At  any  rate  he  has  left 
us  no  graves.  Some  neolithic  men  buried  their  chiefs 
and  great  people  at  any  rate.  We  know  that  because 
of  the  mounds  they  have  left.  What  became  of  the 
common  men  we  do  not  know.  Some  neolithic  people 
burnt  their  dead.  Early  neolithic  mummies  are  not  in 
evidence  to  confirm  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  theory.  The 
Greeks  anciently  buried,  took  to  burning,  and 
reverted  to  burial.  There  are  dozens  of  adequate 
reasons  and  quasi  reasons  why  a  tribe  should  give 
up  burial  for  burning  or  vice  versa.  The  idea 
of  an  immediate  terrestrial  millennium  substituted 
burial  for  burning  at  the  outbreak  of  Christianity. 
Hygienic  theories  are  restoring  cremation.  In  a  settled 
community  where  there  is  no  convenient  great  river,  to 
eat,  bury  or  burn  are  the  only  possible  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  a  dead  body.  Exposure  is  only  possible  to 
nomads — some  of  whom  do  it.  The  idea  of  a  world- 
wide logical  and  orderly  development  of  opinion 
about  the  fate  of  the  dead,  affecting,  in  the  most 
logical  manner,  the  funereal  practice  of  humanity,  is 
a  priori  incredible,  and  quite  unsupported  by  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

But  it  is  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  merit  that  he  makes  his 
theorising  look  far  more  flimsy  than  it  is.  This  inge- 
nious theory  of  the  three  stages  is  placed  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  book,  and  in  a  remarkably  ill-advised 
preface — Mr.  Grant  Allen  will  ruin  himself  by  writing 
prefaces — attention  is  especially  called  to  it  as  a  remark- 
able discovery.  Hasty  people  may  be  pardoned  for  an 
altogether  unfavourable  judgment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  spite  of  this  theory  of  the  Three  Stages, 
his  book,  read  with  distrust,  is  as  valuable  and 
suggestive  a  book  as  has  appeared  for  many  a  day.  It 
lacks  the  solid  conviction  of  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture, 
perhaps,  but  it  has  much  the  same  quality  of  imagina- 
tive stimulation.  If  the  three-stage  theory  is  bad,  the 
amplification  of  the  thesis  of  that  most  valuable  and  un- 
readable book,  Fraser's  "Golden  Bough,"  is  a  complete 
compensation.  And  the  collection  of  matter  about 
manufactured  gods  is  richly  suggestive.  For  the  first 
time  there  is  placed  before  the  general  reader  a  theory 
— and  a  very  remarkable  theory — of  the  origin  of 
Christian  practices  that  has  hitherto  been  accessible 
only  to  the  laborious  erudite.  That  alone  makes  it 
necessary  to  read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  to  quarrel 
with  perhaps,  but  certainly  it  is  a  book  to  be  read. 

Of  "  The  Canon  "  one  can  scarcely  say  as  much.  It  is  a 
forbidding  mass  of  matter,  opening  gravely  with  impos- 
sible premises.  The  first  sentence  propounds  its  wild 
assumption  :  "  The  failure  of  all  efforts  in  modern  times 
to  discover  what  constituted  the  ancient  canon  of  the 
arts  has  made  this  question  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
puzzles  which  antiquity  presents."  But  suppose  there 
was  no  canon  ?  Who  says  there  was  a  canon  ?  Before 
we  are  over  two  pages  we  have  it  assumed  that  "the 
priests  are  practically  the  masters  of  the  old  world"  {cf. 
Maspero),  and  that  there  is  "an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
religion"  which  has  come  down  to  us  "in  unbroken 
continuity  at  least  from  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid."  After  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
suggestion  that  there  is  a  mystical  meaning  in  Hamlet, 
for  the  devotees  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  cryptogram 
are  of  one  kin  with  and  the  degenerate  successors 
of   the   Gnostics   and   Cabalists.     But  the  book  is 


not  so  wild  and  whirling  as  its  preliminary  assump- 
tions and  its  lapse  towards  the  esoteric  theory  of 
Hamlet  suggest.  Admit  its  grounds  of  action,  admit 
that  profoundly  wise  priesthood  with  its  unaccount- 
able desire  to  transmit  inconclusive  science  by  crypto- 
grammic  means  to  posterity,  and  the  rest  is  a  sane 
and  laborious  effort,  not  without  interest  even  to  the 
incredulous.  The  modern  mystic  is  commonly  a  poor 
fool,  on  the  verge  of  entire  intellectual  disorganization. 
But  the  anonymous  author  of  ' '  The  Canon  "  is  not  of  that 
generation  ;  his  work  has  the  unmistakable  quality  of 
power.  He  is  three  or  twelve  hundred  years  out  of  his 
generation,  which  is  after  all  his  misfortune  rather  than 
his  fault.  Amidst  the  Rosicucians  or  the  Gnostics  he 
would  have  been  a  great  master.  The  chapters  on  the 
Cabala,  The  Ark  and  The  Temples,  for  instance,  are 
really  admirable  expositions  of  a  method  of  inquiry  that 
I  had  thought  vanished  from  the  earth.  Yet  but  a  little 
while  since,  in  spite  of  Montaigne  and  the  vulgar  habit 
of  thought,  it  was  the  prevailing  method  among  learned 
and  scholarly  men.  So  late  as  the  days  of  Milton, 
Comenius  was  endeavouring  to  systemise  it  as  the 
Analogical  Method. 

The  modern  method  of  inquiry,  as  Bacon  de- 
scribed it,  was  of  course  a  systematised  Fetishism, 
the  natural  human  method  in  all  ages.  Shallow  un- 
thinking people  use  the  word  "  Fetishism  "  as  if  it  were 
the  quintessence  of  folly  instead  of  the  quintessence 
of  common  sense.  The  essential  idea  of  Fetish  is  that 
cause  follows  effect,  an  idea  underlying  all  rational 
operations,  the  fault  of  the  system  is  that  each  savage 
who  practises  it  has  to  discover  for  himself  for  the  most 
part  what  is  adequate  fetish  for  the  effect  he  desires  and 
what  is  not.  He  dies  before  his  system  has  clarified. 
Bacon's  great  idea  was  essentially  a  systematisation  of 
Fetish,  a  permanent  record  of  experiences,  the  sane 
correlation  of  effects  and  causes,  and  the  elimination 
of  sham  from  operative  Fetishes.  The  immense 
impetus  given  to  knowledge,  by  the  experimental 
method  has  now  finally  carried  scientific  certitude  in 
many  directions  beyond  the  reach  of  experimental  veri- 
fication. But  to  a  certain  type,  of  men  and  perhaps  to 
all  women  a  purely  scientific  method  has  ever  been 
unsatisfactory  ;  a  certain  imaginative  type  is  perpetually 
reaching  out  towards  some  transcendent  parallelism  or 
systematisation  of  phenomena,  irrespective  of  the  causa- 
tive relationships  of  ordinary  experience.  As  the  root 
of  some  symbolism  and  fetish  meet  in  its  lower  de- 
velopment, this  symbolist  type  of  mind  will  be  found 
believing  that  the  shuffling  of  a  pack  of  cards  under 
certain  conditions  will  leave*  the  cards  arranged  in  a 
series  symbolical  of  a  series  of  forthcoming  events,  or 
that  the  creases  in  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand  have,  a 
symbolical  prophetic  relationship  to  his  forthcoming 
environment.  In  its  higher  it  manifests  itself  in  such 
intensely  superstitious  science  as  the  transcendental 
comparative  anatomy  of  Owen  or  in  the  symbolic 
system  of  theology  developed  in  this  present  work. 
Comparative  anatomy  is  always  sliding  towards  mystic 
interpretations.  In  my  days  of  study  we  worshipped 
"  neplindia  "  and  were  on  the  verge  of  believing  the 
cosmos  a  "  highly  modified  neplindium."  And  the 
"  schematic  mollusc "  has  no  ground  for  contempt  of 
its  elder  brother,  the  microcosm.  Yet  many  of  us  who 
reject  each  and  every  transcendentalism  that  is  offered 
us,  do  still  find  it  imperative  to  believe  in  spite  of  the 
absolute  darkness  that  the  whole  of  being  has  an  inter- 
action and  correlation  beyond  the  system  of  causes  that 
the  scientific  method  reveals. 

The  "  Canon"  has  an  indiscreet  bickering  preface  by 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham.  Such  a  sentence  as,  "  I 
take  it  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  author  of  this  work 
is  to  sustain  that  in  astronomy,  in  mathematics,  in 
certain  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  ancients  knew 
a  good  deal  more  than  modern  men  of  science  dare  to 
admit,"  not  only  misrepresents  the  book,  but  is  a  quite 
unjust  libel  on  the  modern  man  of  science.  "Men  of 
science  understand  the  need  of  bold  advertisement,"  he 
writes.  He  says  nothing  of  the  New  Woman,  but 
evidently  has  that  scorn  of  the  modern  censor  in  mind  ; 
"Deal  with  sex  problems  (puriently  of  course),  be 
mystic,  moral  or  immoral,  flippant,  or  best  of  all  be 
dull,  success  is  sure."  The  "a  la  mode  philosopher" 
gets  swift  severe  handling.    Theosophy  is  trotted  out, 
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as  though  the  ancients  had  no  such  rag-tag  and  bob- 
tail of  fools,  and  there  is  a  vigorous  "  slanging"  of  the 
modern  architect.  But  why  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham 
should  have  used  this  preface  as  a  fitting  occasion  to 
vent  his  miscellaneous  spleen  against  the  age  which 
has  intruded  upon  his  lifetime,  and  to  extoll  the  alleged 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  does  not  clearly  appear.  It 
does  little  to  recommend  a  thoughtful  and  laborious 
(if  wronerheaded)  contribution  to  theological  study. 

H.  G.  Wells. 

COARSE  AND  SEA  FISH. 

4 '  The  Anglers'  Library."  Edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well and  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo.  1.  "Coarse  Fish." 
By  Charles  H.  Wheeley.  2.  "Sea  Fish."  By 
F.  G.  Aflalo.     London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

WE  may  talk  of  the  fascination  of  our  delicate  and 
scientific  dry  fly  fishing  on  South  Country  chalk 
streams  like  the   Hampshire   Test   or   the  Wiltshire 
Wvlye,  and  of  the  glorious  sensation  imparted  by  the 
first   rush  of  a  clean-run  salmon,  but  for  a  constant 
display  of  enthusiasm,  patience,  and  hope,  commend 
us  to  the  average   London   angler   for  coarse  fish. 
Think  of  what  he  has  to  carry  down  with  him  to  the 
river-side — a  porter's  load  for  a  strong  man— of  the 
time  he  has  to  get  up  on  Sunday  morning,  after  a 
hard  week's  labour,  in  order  to  catch  an  early  train 
to  the  spot  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  Berks,  or  Hertford- 
shire to  which  he  is  bound  ;  of  the  hours  and  hours 
he  must  often  sit  on  that  large  green  box  of  his 
before  getting  the  ghost  of  a  nibble  ;  of  the  wet  clothes 
and  cold  feet  which  he  must  sometimes  endure  during 
that  process  ;  and  then  of  the  comfortless  journey  back 
to  town  in  the  evening  after,  very  likely,  a  blank  or  a 
practically  blank  day  ;  think  of  these  things,  and  con- 
fess that  your  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  the  aristo- 
cratic trout  or  salmon  makes  a  poor  show  against  that 
of  the  artisan  angler  of  London  and  other  large  cities. 
Whether  this  large  and  sturdy  class  of  on  the  whole 
good  sportsmen  hankers  much  after  books  on  angling 
may  be  doubted  ;  probably  to  see  an  angling  paper  once 
a  week  at  "the  Club"  is  as  a  rule  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  such  sportsmen  for  angling  litera- 
ture.   There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  coarse 
fishermen  who  may  be  regarded  by  the  publishers  as 
fairly  free  risers  at  books  on  angling,  and  to  these  Mr. 
Wheeley's  "Coarse  Fish,"  the  first  volume  of  "The 
Anglers'  Library,"  may  well  appeal.     Mr.  Wheeley  is, 
we  believe,  well  known  in  Thames  angling  circles,  and, 
besides  being  a  member  of  various  angling  societies, 
the  names  of  which,  owing  to  their  length,  do  not 
invite  enumeration,  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
"  Honorary  Assistant  River  Keeper  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy."   We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  if  Mr. 
Wheeley  can  induce  that  body  to  make  a  speedy  and 
effective  use  of  its  recently  acquired  powers  to  stop  the 
shameless  and  shameful  pollution  of  the  Mole,  Wandle, 
and  dainty  little  Chess,  he  will  have  done  an  even 
greater  service  to  the  angling  community  than  that 
of  writing  a  work  on  coarse  fishing.     Mr.  Wheeley  is 
nothing  if  not  practical,  and  he  plunges  right  into  his 
subject  at  the  outset  with  a  dissertation  on  barbel  and 
— to  use  his  own  rather  fearsome  participle — "  barbel- 
ling."    Barbel  fishing,  as  carried  out  on  the  Thames  to- 
day, is  a  distinct  branch  of  angling  in  itself,  and  some 
of  its  votaries  desire  to  hook  that  and  no  other  species 
that  swims.    Big  "takes"  of  barbel  are  still  made  on 
the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  the  swims  having  been  dis- 
covered, carefully  watched,  and  well  nursed  by  means 
of  ground  bait  by  the  professional  who  makes  his  living 
by  satisfying  the  cravings  of  certain  moneyed  anglers 
of  both  sexes  for  huge  bags  of  this  very  unpalatable 
species  of  fish.    But  the  barbel,  like  other  coarse  fish, 
seems  to  have  diminished  in  numbers  in  the  Thames 
and  its  tributaries  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  so.  In 
the  days  of  the  author  of  the  "Art  of  Angling,"  a 
quaint  treatise  by  no  means  "unworthy  the  perusal  of 
most  anglers,"  there  were,  we  read,  abundance  of  fine 
barbel  in  not  only  the  Thames,  but  also  "  Hackney  river," 
"  Moulsey  river,"  and  elsewhere  near  town.    In  those 
days,  too,  the  angler  could  get  excellent  baskets  of 
roach  and  dace  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  might 
expect  great  sport  among  the  perch  at  Twickenham. 
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The  last-named  fish  had  until  recently  become  very 
scarce  in  at  any  rate  the  Lower  Thames  and  bade  fair  to 
die  out  altogether,  but  as  Mr.  Wheeley  points  out,  it 
has  now  been  rehabilitated  in  various  places  even  so  far 
down  stream  as  Walton.  This  species  is  rather  a 
favoured  one  even  with  some  out-and-out  trout  anglers, 
and  we  know  of  several  chalk  streams  in  Hertfordshire 
and  elsewhere  sacred  to  fa  no,  where  nevertheless  a  few 
perch  are  allowed  to  live  in  certain  holes.  The  keeper 
does  not  trouble  much  about  the  hunchback  of  the 
stream — provided  of  course  it  does  not  grow  too  plen- 
tiful and  invade  the  domains  of  the  trout — but  prefers 
to  devote  his  destructive  energies  to  the  hard  task  of 
keeping  down  the  freshwater  shark.  The  perch  is  a 
rather  handsome  fish  in  colouring,  which  keeps  for  the 
most  part  to  its  own  holes  and  does  not,  like  the  rest- 
less dace,  make  itself  a  nuisance  to  the  trout  fisherman 
by  swimming  up  and  down  the  shallows  and  by  feeding 
ravenously  on  the  Ephemeridir,  large  and  small. 

Writing  of  the  eel  Mr.  Wheeley  truly  says  that  it 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  wisest  of  anglers  and  scientists.  Its 
migratory  habits  are  less  understood  than  those  of  our 
summer  birds  of  passage.  The  eel  travels  a  great  deal 
— like  the  Salmonidce — during  floods,  and  on  dark 
nights ;  hence  its  life  history  is  obscure.  On  dark 
nights,  according  to  our  author,  large  eels  may  often 
be  taken.  We  have  before  us  some  entertaining  notes 
concerning  various  fish  compiled  thirty  years  or  so 
since  by  an  old  villager  whose  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  lesser  chalk  streams  of  Hampshire  was  exceptional 
—too  exceptional  perhaps  from  a  water-bailiff's  point 
of  view.  These  notes  were  written  for  the  guidance  of 
an  angling  club,  which  has  been  since  broken  up,  and 
they  tell  a  sad  story  of  the  deterioration  of  salmon  and 
sea-trout  fishing  in  several  streams  flowing  into  the 
Solent.  "Eels,"  says  the  local  angler,  "when  the 
water  is  clear  and  the  weather  is  very  hot,  will  bite  in 
the  daytime  if  the  person  tries  among  weed  or  sedge  ; 
if  they  do  not  bite  then,  he  should  wait  till  the  evening. 
It  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  try  of  a  bright  night  unless 
the  water  is  thick,  for  although  they  will  bite  then  the 
instant  it  is  attempted  to  pull  them  out  they  let  go  as 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  water.  ...  In  rivers  when 
the  spring  commences  they  swim  against  the  stream, 
let  it  be  ever  so  swift,  and  they  will  jump  over  hitches 
as  well  as  salmon.  I  have  seen  them  do  so.  If  the 
water  that  runs  over  the  hatches  is  no  more  in  bulk 
than  that  which  runs  out  of  the  nose  of  a  pump,  they 
will  succeed  most  assuredly." 

Mr.  Aflalo,  who  in  "Sea  Fish"  has  produced  the 
second  handbook  of  the  series,  also  knows  his  subject 
well,  and  is  also  practical.  His  book  is  decorated  with 
pictures  of  many  implements,  some  of  them  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  from  at  least  the  standpoint  of 
the  intended  victims.  We  have  pollock  reels,  automatic 
stickers,  revolving  hand  winders,  and  Mahteb  sprools, 
among  many  other  sly  contrivances,  which  form  the 
artillery  of  the  man  who  goes  down  to  the  sea  to  over- 
come the  bass,  plaice,  mullets  and  mackerels  thereof.  The 
mysterious-looking  Mahteb  sprool  is  designed  to  meet 
the  difficulty  the  sea  angler  has  in  perceiving  the 
finikin  bites  of  certain  fish  prone  to  very  gentle,  almost 
imperceptible  nibbles.  The  sea  fisherman  has  a  more 
difficult  task  in  ascertaining  the  haunts  of  his  quarry  than, 
has  the  freshwater  angler,  a  fact  which  is  shown  by  the 
authorinhisobservations  on  what  are  known  as  "marks." 
An  appendix  explains  how  these  "marks"  are  fixed 
upon  as  a  means  of  rediscovering  "  certain  submerged 
patches  of  rock  or  sand,  themselves  invisible,  which  are 
known  to  harbour  fish."  The  "marks"  are  often 
well-kept  secrets,  as  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  assist 
those  who  sail  about  with  the  object  of  filching  the 
bearings  of  others.  A  somewhat  similar  state  of  things 
is  occasionally  witnessed  in  freshwater  fishing,  the 
greedy  and  unsportsmanlike  angler  being  usually  ready 
to  get  his  trout  or  other  species  marked  down  for  him 
by  an  innocent  and  industrious  stranger. 

THE  SECOND   LORD  FALKLAND. 

"Falklands."     By  the  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby. "    London  :  Longmans. 

THE  anonymous  author  of"  Falklands  "  has  produced 
a  work   whose   merits  are  as  obvious  as  and 
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certainly  more  numerous  than  its  very  obvious  faults. 
In  his  previous  essay  in  historical  portraiture,  the  "  Life 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,"  he  initiated  a  biographical 
method  of  a  peculiarly  personal  kind.  Himself  makes 
frank  confession,  in  the  preface  to  "  Falklands,"  of  the 
naivete"  of  his  intention  and  methods.  "  This,"  he 
sa)-s,  "  is  a  book  written  with  a  purpose — to  amuse  the 

author  Having    become    interested    in  some 

character  or  subject,  I  read  everything  bearing  upon  it 
that  I  can  find  ;  then  I  take  up  my  pen  and  I  write  a 
review  of  such  portions  of  the  books  and  manuscripts 
thus  read  as  are  more  or  less  to  the  point,  giving  my 
opinion  with  ample  quotations,  and  ending  by  having 
the  result  printed  and  published  in  the  form  of  a  book." 

There  is  an  attractive  simplicity  about  these  admis- 
sions which  goes  far  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  the 
apparently  amateurish  incompleteness  of  the  result. 
Indeed,  our  chief  objection  to  the  method  is  based  upon 
the  aspect  of  the  printed  pages,  which  everywhere 
bristle  uncomfortably  with  quotation-marks,  references, 
and  foot-notes.  Two-thirds  of  these  might  easily  have 
been  dispensed  with,  had  the  author's  modest)-  allowed 
him  to  assimilate  his  material  more  completely.  This 
apart,  the  book  is  a  very  forthright  and  skilful  compila- 
tion, presenting  a  satisfying  portrait  of  a  man  who, 
though  his  life  was  one  of  intention  rather  than  achieve- 
ment, remains  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  an 
important  period  of  national  history.  Though  he  added 
nothing  of  permanent  significance  to  our  literature 
and  scholarship,  Lucius  Cary,  second  Lord  Falkland, 
was  the  honoured  friend  and  helpful  patron  of 
nearly  all  the  poets  and  scholars  of  his  brilliant 
day  ;  and  though,  as  a  statesman,  he  failed  to  accom- 
plish his  designs,  there  is  as  little  question  of  their 
dignity  and  sincerity  as  of  the  courage  and  disinterested- 
ness with  which  he  sought  to  bring  them  to  execution. 
The  ironic  gods,  one  must  think,  hail  with  prophetic 
chuckles  the  man  of  letters  who  quits  his  study  for  the 
camp  and  the  court  ;  but  certainly  they  did  not  withhold 
from  Falkland  some  touch  of  the  heroic  quality.  Just 
at  the  time  when  the  young  Milton  had  retired  to 
Horton,  Falkland  had  withdrawn  to  Great  Tew  with  his 
over-righteous  wife  Letice,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
the  society  he  loved.  His  frequent  saying,  "  I  pity  un- 
learned gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day,"  is  accurately  indi- 
cative of  his  natural  temper  :  and  for  five  years  he  was 
allowed  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  divine  peace  that 
is  only  known  to  the  implicit  scholar.  With  such 
friends  as  Clarendon,  Sir  John  Suckling,  Edmund 
Waller,  Sandys,  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
constantly  around  him,  one  may  suppose  that  even  the 
inveterate  and  ostentatious  piety  of  his  wife  did  not 
greatly  disturb  him.  The  tragedy  of  his  life  began 
when,  at  the  call  of  his  theoretical  loyalty  to  Charles, 
he  left  his  seclusion  and  joined  Holland's  Horse  on  the 
comic  expedition  against  the  Scots.  In  all  his  subse- 
quent relations  with  State  affairs,  we  find  this  same 
devotion  to  what  was  purest  in  the  monarchical  system, 
coupled  with  a  wise  man's  impatience  with  the  monarch's 
follies,  leading  him  to  hopeless  strife  and  useless  sacri- 
fice. His  love  of  liberty  was  wholly  academic,  and 
those  critics  of  his  career  are  certainly  alike  unjust  and 
inaccurate  who  denounce  his  secession  to  the  King's  party 
as  a  political  apostasy.  He  went  with  Hampden  so  long 
as  the  policy  of  the  Parliamentary  party  seemed  consistent 
with  the  liberty  and  highest  interests  of  the  State  ;  and 
the  evidence  brought  forward  by  his  latest  biographer 
proves  amply  the  sincerity  of  his  reluctance  to  identify 
himself  with  the  King's  advisers.  "  He  had  naturally," 
says  Clarendon,  "  a  Wonderful  Reverence  for  Parlia- 
ments ....  and  it  was  only  his  Observation  of  the 
Disingenuity,  and  want  of  Integrity  in  this  Parliament, 
which  lessened  that  Reverence  to  it,  and  had  disposed 
him  to  cross,  and  oppose  Their  designs."  Certainly  in 
taking  office  under  the  King,  Falkland  remained  loyal 
to  his  own  convictions.  He  had  maintained  that  most 
of  the  King's  wrong-doing  was  prompted  by  evil 
counsellors,  and  when  the  opportunity  was  offered  of 
bringing  to  bear  on  Charles'  mind  the  force  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  integrity,  he  could  not  with  honour  have 
refused  to  embrace  it.  That  he  did  not  always  advise 
the  King  to  the  best  purpose  may  well  be  admitted, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how  far  he  was 
responsible  for  the  siege  of  Gloucester  ;  but  in  spite  of 


the  severity  with  which  he  has  been  judged  by  Forster 
and  Walpole,  a  later  age  will  doubtless  admit  him  to 
have  been  actuated  by  no  motives  lower  than  the 
highest.  Of  his  last  unhappy  years  his  historian  gives 
a  pathetic  and  unquestionably  accurate  picture.  There 
is  something  of  Hamlet's  tragedy  in  the  story  of  this 
scholar  forced  against  his  will  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  the  man  of  action,  and  gradually  losing  his  happiness 
and  his  strength  under  the  stress  of  circumstances  too 
stern.  Some  have  described  his  death  at  the  Battle  of 
Newbury  as  a  moral  suicide,  but  even  that  fatal 
recklessness  with  which,  at  the  head  of  Byron's  troop, 
he  flung  himself  against  the  enemy's  bullets,  is  surely 
to  be  counted  to  him  for  valour.  Moralists  may  find  an 
easy  text  in  his  loyalty  to  conviction,  and  dramatists 
may  miss  a  golden  chance  in  neglecting  to  set  his  self- 
sacrifice  for  a  principle  in  contrast  with  the  similar  loyalty 
of  Strafford,  who  died  for  his  personal  devotion  to  the 
King's  person.  But  here,  meanwhile,  is  a  history, 
faithfully  and  judiciously  written,  of  one  of  the  purest 
men  in  a  day  of  political  impurity  ;  and  we  wish  its 
author  an  equally  happy  subject  for  his  next  adventure. 

SOME  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

"  Aristotelis  De  Arte  Poetica  liber.  Recognovit  brevique 
adnotatione  critica  instruxit  J.  Bywater  literarum 
Grsecarum  Professor  Regius,  Oxonii." 

WE  hope  that  in  his  large  edition  which  he  promises 
Professor  Bywater  will  give  some  reasons  for  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  adheres  to  the  Paris  codex  com- 
monly called  Ac  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  textual  autho- 
rity. We  confess  he  seems  to  us  sometimes  to  cling  to 
Ac  in  defiance  of  Greek  and  sense  alike.  In  1449  b.  10 
follows  Ac  as  usual,  only  adding  81a.  But  in  what  he 
sense  can  Tragedy  and  Epic  be  said  to  agree  in  employ- 
ing a  ptya  fieTpoy  ?  In  1447  b.  22  teal  Troirjrijy  of  Ac 
is  preferred  to  koI  tovtov  noairqv  of  the  Apographa. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  the  reading  of  Ac  can  be 
interpreted.  The  editor  is  as  deaf  to  the  suggestions 
of  other  critics  as  he  is  to  the  evidence  of  other  MSS. 
than  Ac.  He  does  not  even  mention  Diels'  certain 
MaraaXiwraiy  in  1457  a.  35,  nor  Professor  Butcher's 
hi  fxerpu  1459  a.  19,  conjectures  which  have  been 
received  with  almost  universal  assent.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Professor  Butcher's  ov  ra  Tv\6vra,  1451  b.  14, 
which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  version,  of 
which  the  editor  boldly  writes  plerumque  neglexi.  Does 
he,  then,  see  no  force  in  Professor  Butcher's  preface  to 
his  second  edition,  which  to  us  seems  to  demonstrate 
the  primary  importance  of  Arabs'? 

Professor  Bywater  admits  a  conjecture  of  his  own, 
1449  b.  1,  which  demands  that  KWfiubog  should  mean  "a 
comic  poet."  Does  it  ever  bear  that  meaning?  The 
use  of  Kunuho'ic  in  the  sense  of  "  at  the  representation 
of  comedy  "  cannot  be  quoted  in  "its  defence.  In  1451 
a.  3  he  actually  abandons  crwjuarwi'  of  Ac  for  av^TrjfiaTwv 
Now  we  submit  that  ffoofiurwv  is  right  and  truly 
characteristic  of  Aristotle,  as  Professor  Butcher  has 
shown.  In  1456  a.  1  oxpig,  excellent  palaeographi- 
cally,  entails  an  extraordinary  want  of  co-ordination  in 
the  e'ihi)  of  Tragedy,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
list  given  in  chapter  xxiv.  We  are  certainly  puzzled 
by  Professor  Bywater's  critical  method,  and  are  unable 
to  understand  his  utter  neglect  of  the  Arab  interpreta- 
tion, which  was  certainly  based  on  a  MS.  far  older  than 
A°,  and  which  seems  to  us  as  essential  evidence  for  the 
text  of  the  "  Poetics  "  as  T  is  for  that  of  the  "  Politics  " 
Perhaps,  however,  his  large  edition  will  fully  explain  his 
point  of  view. 

"The  Works  of  Xenophon."  Translated  by  H.  G. 
Dakyns,  M.A.     London:  Macmillan. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  a 
translation  of  Xenophon  which  is  to  be  completed  in 
four.  The  present  instalment  contains  three  essays  : 
On  the  duties  of  a  cavalry  general,  on  horsemanship, 
and  on  hunting.  The  style  of  the  translation  is  excel- 
lent, and  shows  scholarship  and  taste.  It  bears  all  the 
signs  of  being  a  labour  of  love  ;  and  a  book  which  so 
affects  the  reader  cannot  be  tiresome.  Military  experts, 
country  gentlemen  and  that  large  class  of  persons  who 
are  fond  of  animals,  that  is,  fond  of  putting  them  to 
death,  should  be  interested  in  this  translation.  The 
introduction  will  be  found  by  classical  scholars  to  be 
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suggestive  and  instructive.  The  chapter  on  big  game 
and  pig-sticking  does  full  justice  to  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  the  wild  boar,  which,  when  transfixed,  will 
"push  his  way  right  up  the  shaft,  which  he  buries 
deeper  in  his  body,  so  that  he  may  get  at  the  holder  of 
the  spear."  Those  eminent  shikarees,  Major  Shakspear 
in  "Wild  Sports  of  India,"  and  Captain  Baden-Powell 
in  "Pig-sticking"  testify  to  having  seen  the  pig  do 
what  Xenophon  describes.  Xenophon  vigorously  de- 
fends hunting,  but  always  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
huntsman.  We  observe  that  he  does  not,  like  some 
modern  devotees  of  the  chase,  insist  that  the  hunted 
animal  enjoys  the  sport. 

"  Sophocles  :  the  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays."    With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  Jebb.    Cambridge  Press. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  annotated  edition.  The  only 
important  variation  from  it  is  in  "  Trach."  91 1,  where 
he  gives  a  place  in  the  text  to  an  admirable  conjecture 
of  his  own,  already  mentioned  and  defended  in  the 
notes  of  the  large  edition.  We  are  surprised  that  he 
did  not  hold  over  the  present  volume  until  he  was  in  a 
position  to  add  the  fragments.  The  introduction  of 
some  forty  pages  deals  solely  with  critical  matters,  and 
is  written  with  that  clearness,  thoroughness  and 
literary  finish  which  the  Cambridge  Professor  never 
fails  to  achieve. 

"  Poems  from  Horace,  Catullus  and  Sappho,  and  other 
Pieces."    By  Edward  Harman.    London  :  Dent. 

The  question  why  persons,  presumably  of  average 
intelligence  in  other'matters,  publish  translations  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace  is  quite  beyond  our  power  of  solution. 
The  book  before  us  has  not  even  the  interest  of  being 
the  worst  attempt  ever  made  to  perform  this  quite 
impossible  feat.    Mr.  Gladstone  has  won  that  position, 
and  will  probably  hold  it  long.    What  happiness  is 
created,  or  misery  assuaged,  by  this  version  of  a  well- 
known  ode,  which  ode  is  printed  on  the  opposite  page  ? 
Sir  John  to  his  Valet : 
"  I  do  not  like  your  Jewish  tastes, 
I  hate  your  furs  and  astrachan, 
Melton  and  velvet's  good  enough, 
Or  was,  to  coat  a  gentleman. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  to  inquire 

What  is  the  latest  sort  of  hat, 
Chapman  and  More  have  got  my  size, 

And  yours,  and  can  attend  to  that." 
Does  Mr.  Harman  really  think  that  vulgarity,  bad 
grammar  and  halting  metre  are  characteristic  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  that  by  introducing  these  qualities 
into  his  translations  he  will  best  convey  to  English 
readers  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  Latin  poet  ?  Or 
does  he  think  there  is  something  funny  in  putting 
doggerel  side  by  side  with  minute  touches  of  delicate 
literary  art  ?  Perhaps  so.  Some  persons  would  think 
it  funny  to  stick  a  pipe  in  Laocoon's  mouth,  or  put  a 
top  hat  on  Apollo.  Yet  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Harman 
is  of  these.  We  fancy  that  he  really  admires  the 
classical  poets,  and  would  not  do  them  any  harm.  If 
so,  let  him  do  as  at  least  ninety-nine  of  their  readers 
out  of  every  hundred  are  bound  to  do — let  him  permit 
them  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  let  him  not  put  his 
own  words  into  their  mouths.  At  his  best  he  is  a  poor 
versifier  and  translator.  At  his  worst — well,  we  have 
quoted  his  worst. 

FICTION. 

"  Unkist,    Unkind!"      By  Violet   Hunt.  London: 
Chapman. 

THERE  was  once  a  man  who  cherished  the  idea  of 
contributing  an  epic  to  literature.  His  down- 
sitting  and  his  uprising  were  haunted  by  the  epic  ;  his 
murmurs,  between  mouthfuls  of  matutinal  bacon,  were 
Homeric  ;  over  his  tea  he  heard  the  clash  of  warring 
heroes  above  the  rattle  of  "A.  B.  C."  cups  and  platters 
Meanwhile,  to  cover  incidental  working  expenses,  he 
tossed  off  a  pantomime,  apologising  to  all  his  gods  for 
the  sorry  shifts  to  which  need  of  tea  and  bacon  will  put 
the  conceivers  of  epics.  The  pantomime  took,  was 
performed — even  paid  for — and  the  poet  blushed  and 
cashed  the  cheque.  With  the  help  of  a  well-fed  leisure 
the  epic  reached  completion  in  its  turn. 
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"Here,"  said  the  glowing  poet,  "you  have  my 
masterpiece." 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  a  pity  !"  said  the  public,  "  and 
you  who  wrote  so  admirable  a  pantomime!  " 

Miss  Violet  Hunt  will  probably  at  this  moment  find 
herself  in  the  position  of  the  poet.  Here  has  she  given 
us  a  handsome  tragedy,  involving  all  the  big  bow-wow 
passions  and  the  dragging  of  a  set  of  characters  through 
the  deepest  imaginable  waters.  And  nine  out  often  of 
her  ungrateful  readers  will  wave  her  back  to  the 
brilliant  shallows  of  her  earlier  days. 

"  Unkist,  Unkind  !  "  offers  as  many  varied  attractions 
as  a  Tivoli  play-bill.  We  begin  with  a  little  sorcery  and 
crystal-reading;  then  comes  a  creditably  amassed  group 
of  antiquarian  and  archaeological  details  ;  then  the 
stagey  eerieness  of  the  passion-smitten  Sibella,  with 
its  not  very  impressive  background  of  black  cats, 
poison-rings  and  love-potions  ;  and  after  this  the  deluge 
of  her  amorous  jealousy  and  the  final  murder,  inevit- 
ably foreseen  by  the  reader,  although  the  acute  Miss 
Freeman  has  no  foreboding  of  it.  The  murderess  hides 
herself  in  an  ancient  tomb — which  should  be  gruesome 
— and  kills  herself  with  a  poison-ring  when  brought  to 
justice,  which  should  be  horrifying  or  at  least  pitiful. 
The  melancholy  fact  remains  that  we  are  left  cold  and 
untouched,  our  most  definite  emotion  a  wish  that  the 
cobblei  -'~d  stuck  to  his  last  and  one  of  our  cleverest 
dialogue- w  'tors  to  her  writing  of  dialogue. 

If,  after  reading  conscientiously  through  "  Unkist, 
Unkind!"  one  opens  "The  Maiden's  Progress,"  and 
revives  one's  first  impression  thereof,  the  contrast  is 
forcible.  The  earlier  book  affects  no  dealings  with 
tremendous  issues  and  achieves  significance  by  the 
spontaneity  of  all  its  effects  and  the  ready  wit  that 
strikes  out  a  laugh  at  every  page.  Where  has  Miss 
Hunt  laid  her  humour  during  the  writing  of  this  last 
novel  ?  Where  are  her  witty  sayings  ?  Lady  Darcie 
rouses  an  occasional  smile,  but  for  the  most  part  her 
flippancy  is  a  little  fatiguing  ;  whereas  Moderna  is  never 
suffered  to  be  anything-  but  amusing  in  her  most  intense 
moments.  The  dialogue  in  "The  Maiden's  Progress" 
may  have  been  polished  and  re-polished  :  the  result  is 
still  an  effect  of  ease  and  naturalness  that  carries  one 
away  with  it.  That  the  views  of  life  are  crude  and 
young  and  the  male  characters  not  strikingly  convincing 
only  helps  the  book.  It  seems  to  be  taken  throughout 
from  a  girl's  standpoint  and  artistically  kept  within  her 
limits.  The  author  in  the  background  suppresses  her- 
self, lets  her  people  talk,  and  is  responsible  for  their 
existence  only.  To  read  it  is  to  see  a  brilliant  drawing- 
room  comedy,  to  which  each  actor,  if  not  of  the  very 
first  rank,  lends  life  and  movement.  To  read  "  Unkist, 
Unkind  !  "  is  to  listen  to  the  account  of  a  tragedy,  told 
by  a  dullish  spectator.  "Dear  me,  how  dreadful!" 
is  the  tribute  that  it  draws  before  being  forgotten. 

Miss  Hunt  would  seem  to  be  herself  not  unconscious 
of  her  difficulties  outside  writing  of  a  lively,  colloquial 
order.  In  venturing  away  from  the  safe  shores  of 
familiar  dialogue,  she  takes  one  plank  with  her.  Her 
story  is  told,  not  directly  by  herself,  from  whom  much 
should  be  expected,  but  through  the  mouth  of  Miss 
Freeman,  the  uninspired  "companion,"  carefully  self- 
described  as  commonplace,  with  susceptibilities  pre- 
sumably a  little  coarsened  by  the  winning  of  her  bread 
as  a  "  hack."  "  It  would  hardly  be  artistic,"  the  author 
might  argue,  "to  make  this  drudge,  this  tired  woman, 
so  alive  to  the  dramatic  as  to  impress  us  irresistibly 
with  its  force  and  convince  us  in  the  face  of  such  huge 
improbabilities  as  compose  her  tale."  The  retort  will 
be  obvious  to  a  writer  who  is  far  too  discriminating  not 
to  feel  by  instinct  when  she  falls  below  her  proper  level, 
loses  distinction  and  risks  flatness. 

For  the  rest,  Miss  Hunt  will  not  thank  us  for  the 
faint  praise  we  could  readily  bestow  upon  her  book,  in 
that  it  is  as  readable  as  most  novels,  shows  conscien- 
tious working-up  of  the  local  colour,  has  a  sensational 
interest  of  an  unusual  kind,  &c.  We  but  end  where 
we  began.  New  departures  show  enterprise.  Without 
them  many  things  would  not  be  done  which  are  done. 
But  having  given  this  particular  new  departure  a  fair 
trial,  and  done  herself  less  than  justice,  Miss  Violet 
Hunt,  we  hope,  will  take  the  hint,  and  leave  Sibella 
gibbering  in  her  barrow,  while  a  second  Moderna  holds 
us  captive  in  the  ball-room. 
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""  Mrs.  John  Foster."    By  Charles  Granville.  London: 
Heinemann. 

Mr.  Francis  Atherton  was  a  person  of  superfine 
instincts.  We  were  introduced  to  him  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  strenuously  engaged  in  despising 
athletics,  contemning  women,  shuddering  at  religion, 
and  on  all  other  subjects  turning  out  epigrams,  as 
from  a  sausage  machine,  for  the  delectation  of  de- 
voted admirers.  One  of  the  coterie  was  Mr.  John 
Foster,  whose  great-nephew,  Mr.  Martin  Fordyce,  is  by 
way  of  being  editor  of  the  chronicles.  Mr.  Foster  was 
not  naturally  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Atherton.  A  stolid 
English  gentleman,  he  knew  the  difference  between  a 
turnip  and  a  mangel-worzel,  but  was  incapable  of  the 
delicate  discrimination  in  the  affairs  of  the  senses  and  of 
the  soul,  in  which  Mr.  Atherton  was  expert.  Still,  Mr. 
Foster  was  a  devotee.  Mr.  Atherton  had  a  half-sister, 
with  whom  Mr.  Foster  became  acquainted  when  both, 
having  finished  their  careers  at  Oxford,  settled  down  on 
their  ancestral  estates,  which  chanced  to  be  contiguous. 
Soon  Mr.  Foster  and  the  damsel  thought  themselves  in 
love  with  each  other.  To  the  surprise  of  both,  Mr. 
Atherton  approved.  He  urged  the  union  on,  and  they 
were  married  out  of  hand.  Then  Miss  Lois  Fuller 
stepped  upon  the  stage.  She  was  the  village  school- 
mistress. Mr.  Atherton  and  she  were  engaged  in 
some  dark  intrigue.  She  had  been  seen  to  leave  the 
young  Squire's  house  at  dawn.  Villagers  and  the 
Rector  of  the  parish  thought  that  that  meant  the  usual 
sin.  They  were  wrong.  Mr.  Atherton  had  only  been 
experimenting  in  mesmerism.  However,  she  had  been 
discharged  from  her  post  before  her  comparative  inno- 
cence became  known.  In  order  to  console  himself,  the 
young  Squire  "stood  for  the  county;"  but,  not  being 
Oxford  undergraduates,  the  electors  did  not  admire 
what  they  could  not  understand,  and,  after  making  two 
or  three  speeches,  Mr.  Atherton  retired  into  private  life. 
To  theology  also  did  he  betake  himself.  That  was  in 
Rome,  whither,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Mr.  Foster's 
wife,  he  had  repaired  in  the  hope  of  recovering  from  a 
severe  illness.  The  mystery  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
that  of  the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  radiating  centre, 
sank  into  his  versatile  imagination.  Tidings  to  that 
effect,  gradually  conveyed  in  a  series  of  letters, 
shocked  John,  his  Protestant  brother-in-law.  John  was 
shocked,  also,  by  the  protracted  absence  of  his  spouse, 
and  requested  to  have  his  conjugal  rights  restored.  On 
one  pretext  or  another,  she  put  him  off,  and  off,  and  off. 
At  last,  worn  out  by  the  inefficacy  of  her  hints,  she  an- 
nounced that  if  she  returned  to  her  husband  she  would 
be  no  better  than  a  prostitute.  Meanwhile  it  came  out 
that  Miss  Lois  Fuller  also  had  turned  up  at  Rome.  One 
day  Mr.  Atherton  took  her  for  a  sojourn  in  the  country, 
and,  as  he  himself  wrote,  "  tried  an  experiment/'  which 
was  such  a  distressing  failure  that  Miss  Fuller  lost  her 
reverence  for  him  for  ever,  and  abjured  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  Catholic 
sisterhood.  The  incident  impressed  Mrs.  Foster  so 
deeply  that  she  too  embraced  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Fain  would  she  have  embraced  her  half-brother  instead  ; 
but  that,  she  knew,  was  useless. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  motive  of  Mr.  Charles  Gran- 
ville's novel  is  naive.  We  cannot  deny  that  he  has 
skill  in  narrative.  Indeed,  the  letters  through  which 
the  story  is  told  are  written  with  some  ability.  Would 
that  the  talent  had  been  put  to  a  better  purpose. 

<4Thro'    Lattice    Windows."     By   W.    J.  Dawson. 

London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"In   Simpkinsville."     By     Ruth     McEnery  Stuart. 

London  and  New  York  :  Harper  Bros. 
"Other  People's  Lives."    By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  London: 

Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

These  three  books  belong  to  a  class  of  fiction  which 
is  largely  on  the  increase.  They  are  intended  as 
studies  of  village  life  and  the  workings  of  the  rustic 
mind,  the  results  of  which  have  to  be  given  a  slight 
twist  towards  dramatic  action  to  save  the  interest  of 
the  sketches.  Miss  Mitford  set  the  ball  rolling  ; 
Thomas  Hardy  infused  a  new  element  into  her  imitators  ; 
and  now  we  have  volume  after  volume  showing  an  un- 
conscious adoption  of  the  two  methods — the  deliberate 
"  Come,  let  us  make  a  description,"  blended  with  com- 
mentless  reporting  of  words  and  facts. 
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The  three  books  we  have  taken  as  examples,  oddly 
enough,  show  one  and  the  same  weakness  in  varying 
degrees.  The  American  has  the  best  of  it.  "In 
Simpkinsville  "  is  a  collection  of  really  artistic  short 
stories.  Where  the  characters  are  allowed  to  speak 
entirely  for  themselves — as  in  "  Weeds  " — the  humour 
is  irresistible.  Where  the  author  helps  them  out  by 
putting  her  own  comments  into  the  mouths  of  the  by- 
standers and  instituting  a  chorus  for  the  reader's  benefit, 
she  invariably  weakens  her  effect.  One  hears  the  voice 
of  the  clever,  sentimental  woman,  anxious  lest  her 
pathos  should  escape  notice,  and  by  that  anxiety 
damaging  its  power.  The  tragedy  of  "The  Unlived 
Life  of  little  Mary  Ellen,"  for  instance,  loses  its  poignancy 
simply  through  the  incessant  eye-wipings  and  sighs  of 
the  chorus.  By  calling  one's  mind  off  the  pity  of  the 
thing  to  the  natural  expression  of  that  pity,  the  author 
relieves  one  of  half  its  sadness.  With  her  good  idea 
of  construction,  her  undoubted  humour,  and  the  inter- 
est of  her  plots,  she  should  have  given  us  a  more 
effective  book.    However,  it  is  witty  and  readable. 

"Other  People's  Lives"  is  neither,  to  any  remark- 
able extent.  "Pleasing"  is  perhaps  the  appropriate 
adjective — pleasing,  a  little  feeble,  a  little  unreal,  but 
tender  and  conscientious. 

"  Thro'  Lattice  Windows  "  is  better  work,  and  recalls 
"The  Story  of  Hannah"  which  we  were  glad  to  praise 
last  year.  It  is  a  shade  too  genial.  Solomon  Gill  and 
the  curate  combined  represent  between  them  enough 
angelic  virtue  to  stock  several  villages.  In  fact,  such  a 
thing  as  a  black  sheep  is  intolerable  to  the  author,  who 
proceeds  to  whitewash  those  few  of  the  characters  who 
show  a  wholesome  speckling.  The  churls  and  bullies 
are  proved  to  be  in  secret  agonised  widowers  and 
adoring  fathers  :  Lumsden  the  miser  is  the  only  villager 
for  whom  our  sympathies  are  not  vigorously  stirred  up. 
"The  Man  from  London,"  for  pure  fun  and  neat  writing, 
is  one  of  the  best  sketches.  All  show  too  much  of  the 
author's  point  of  view,  and  are  too  sympathetic,  if  that 
be  possible,  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  their  life  and 
reality.  The  ideal  village  chronicle — which  shall  be 
that  and  nothing  else — has  still  to  be  written  for 
England.  Irish  peasantry  have  had  some  admirable 
biographers,  and  many  an  English  novelist  has  given 
us  Hodge,  living  and  breathing  :  but  not  as  his  central 
and  most  important  figure  so  much  as  comic  relief 
or  part  of  a  picturesque  background. 

"The   Outlaws  of  the   Marches."    By  Lord  Ernest 
Hamilton.     London  :  Unwin. 

Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Blackmore  had  never  written  "Lorna 
Doone,"  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton  would  never  have  been 
inspired  to  write  "The  Outlaws  of  the  Marches."  But, 
on  the  whole,  Lord  Ernest  justifies  his  raid  upon  his 
elder's  demesnes.  The  story  tells  of  the  feud  betwixt 
Elliot  and  Armstrong  and  the  Border  clans,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  a  strong 
but  sluggish  hero,  who  naturally  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  his  hereditary  enemies,  while  himself  is 
hopelessly  beloved  by  a  woman  of  his  own  household  ; 
there  is  a  bold-faced  quean  who  is  also  enamoured  of 
this  lymphatic  moss-trooper,  and  who  saves  his  life, 
herself  being  pitifully  slain  ;  and  there  is  the  strong  and 
lively  villain  who  is  finally  vanquished  by  the  hero,  in 
a  highly  unsportsmanlike  combat.  Follows  marriage 
and  curtain.  The  story  is  a  reasonable  good  story, 
after  its  kind,  and  is  adequately  told.  But  if  Lord 
Ernest  Hamilton  insists,  as  he  does,  upon  the  rigour  of 
seventeenth-century  Scots  in  the  dialogue,  why,  in  the 
narrative,  does  he  decline  upon  common  nineteenth- 
century  English  ?  A  mitigation  of  Scots  in  the 
dialogue,  and  a  judicious  infusion  of  idiom  in  the 
narrative,  would  have  made  a  happier  compromise. 

"  The  Fate  of  Woman  "  (John  Macqueen),  by  Francis 
Short,  is  not  a  disquisition  on  sex,  especially,  but  a 
graphic  account  of  a  situation  not  altogether  novel.  The 
fate  of  woman,  as  represented  by  pretty  Mrs.  Paul 
Browne,  is  to  have  a  commonplace  husband  and  an  in- 
teresting lover  and  to  find  the  combination  disturbing. 
Typhoid  fever  disposes  of  the  lover  ;  and  the  lady  is  left 
to  rear  her  six  plump  children  into  "very  nice,  but  perhaps 
a  trifle  proper  and  dowdy  "  young  women  and  satis- 
factory men.    The  trite  old  story  is  given  with  a  fresh- 
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ness  and  vivacity  of  humour  that  saves  it  from 
feebleness. 

"  Romance  of  a  Rose"  (Digby,  Long),  by  M.  S.,  is 
a  somewhat  surprising  production,  being  no  less  than 
historical  drama  in  blank  verse.  The  metre  is  seldom 
faulty,  the  sentiments  are  quite  above  reproach  ;  in  fact, 
its  extreme  respectability  is  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  whole  thing.  In  the  preface,  the  author  modestly 
announces  that  "  '  Romance  of  a  Rose  '  makes  no  claim 
to  rank  as  a  poem,  the  blank  verse  being  but  the  recog- 
nised form  for  presentation  of  historical  and  romantic 
drama. "  The  opening  statement  is  very  proper  and 
nice,  and  disarms  one  at  once.  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
fills  us  with  envy.  In  what  paradise  has  "  M.  S."  been 
sheltered  that  she  (or  improbably  he)  has  never  heard  of 
the  historical  novel  ? 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  T  a  time  when  Emile  Zola's  name  is  on  everybody's 
±\  Hps,  and  when  the  dearest  ambition  of  his  life — 
namely,  "  to  write  a  novel  in  which  Paris,  with  its  ocean 
of  roofs,  should  play  a  part,  should  be  something  like 
the  antique  chorus,"  is  being  realised,  it  may  prove 
interesting  to  recall  a  few  lines  from  one  of  his  prefaces 
to  his  first  attempt  in  that  direction — viz.,  "  Une  Page 
d' Amour."  "  In  the  wretched  days  of  my  youth  I  lived 
in  attics  of  the  faubourg,  whence  the  eye  took  in  the 
whole  of  Paris.  That  huge  Paris,  indifferent  and 
motionless,  which  was  always  there,  in  the  framework 
of  my  window,  seemed  to  me  as  the  confidante  of  my 
joys  and  sorrows.  I  have  been  hungry  and  have  wept 
before  it ;  and  before  it  I  have  loved  and  experienced 
my  greatest  happiness."  This  is  how  some  provincials 
love  Paris  ;  it  is  they  and  their  like  who  have  made  it 
"The  Beacon  City"  (la  Ville  Lumiere),  the  politicians 
would  fain  transform  it  into  a  "  City  of  Darkness." 

The  Rev.  Professor  Sayce  is  at  present  engaged  upon 
two  works,  one  on  "  Early  Israel  and  the  Surrounding 
Nations,"  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton, 
the  other  on  "  The  Life  and  Customs  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,"  which  will  form  part  of  a  series  of 
handbooks  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Sons. 
Both  will  embody  the  results  of  the  most  recent  archaeo- 
logical research  and  discovery,  and  the  second  will  be 
based  upon  the  contract-tablets  and  letters,  many  of 
which  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Sargon  of  Akkad, 
B.C.  3800,  while  others  belong  to  the  Abrahamic 
age.  A  considerable  number  of  these  has  not  yet  been 
published. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  sends  us  another  example  of 
editorial  methods  in  the  States — "After  the  serial 
appearance  of  'The  War  of  the  Worlds,'  the  second 
and  third  serial  rights  were  secured  by  the  '  New 
York  Journal'  and  the  'Boston  Post.'  It  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  when  the  bargain  was  arranged, 
that  no  alteration  or  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
story.  The  American  papers  then  promptly  altered 
the  scene  of  the  Martian  descent  to  New  York  and 
Boston  respectively,  inserted  flamboyant  descriptions 
of  the  destruction  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  by  the  heat  ray 
and  so  forth,  and  had  finished  the  serial  publication 
and  the  mutilated  version  of  the  story  before  the  author 
learnt  what  had  been  done.  Smart  folks  these  American 
journalists  !    The  author's  remedy  is  not  obvious." 

A  curious  condition  is  attached  to  the  possession  of 
the  manuscript  of  "In  Memoriam."  Tennyson,  when 
he  gave  it  to  Sir  John  Simeon,  specified  that  on  the 
death  of  Lady  Simeon  it  should  return  to  the  poet's 
son,  and  finally  find  a  resting-place  in  the  library  of  his 
old  college,  Trinity,  Cambridge,  where  it  now  lies.  The 
condition  referred  to  is  that  the  differences  between  the 
MS.  and  the  published  text  shall  never  be  made  public. 

The  Italian  Government  are  contemplating  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  library  of  all  the  books  which  have 
been  placed  by  order  of  the  Pope  upon  the  "  Index 
Expurgatorius."  The  Vatican  has  lodged  a  protest 
on  the  grounds  that  the  majority  of  the  censured  works 
are  of  an  improper  character,  and  that  such  an  action 
would  be  an  insult  to  public  morality. 


prosaic  title  of  "  Evelyn  Jones,"  will  be  published  in  the 
spring.  It  is  now  three  years  since  his  last  novel, 
"  Esther  Waters,"  appeared,  and  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  boycotted  by  the  circulating  libraries. 

Early  in  the  present  month,  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall  are  issuing  Mr.  W.  W.  A.  Fitzgerald's  large  work 
on  British  East  Africa.  The  author's  experience  of  ttie 
Coast  Lands  extends  over  two  years,  during  which 
period  he  conducted  a  special  mission  from  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  and  reporting  upon  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  surrounding  country.  The  book  also 
includes  an  account  of  the  expedition  into  the  islands  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  former  island.  The  text  is  largely 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Laird  Clowes's  "  History 
of  the  Royal  Navy  "  has  been  unexpectedly  held  back 
owing  to  the  author's  ill-health,  but  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  are  now  able  to  definitely  fix  the  publication  during 
the  present  month.  The  period  covered  extends  from, 
1603  to  1714.  Among  the  contributors  are  Sir  Clement 
R.  Markham,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Mr.  L.  Carr  Laughton 
and  the  editor.  To  their  already  extensive  list  of  naval 
works,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  adding  yet  another 
volume  in  Lieut.-Commander  Jerrold  Kelley's  "  United 
States'  Navy  ;  its  Growth  and  Achievements."  Some 
twenty-five  coloured  plates  of  fighting  vessels  and  old 
ships  have  been  drawn  for  it  by  Mr.  Fred  Cozzens,  the 
well-known  American  marine  painter.  There  are  also 
over  a  hundred  pen-and-ink  sketches. 

Mr.  Bernard  Berenson,  whose  works  on  art  are 
familiar,  is  now  engaged  upon  a  study  of  the  drawings 
of  the  Florentine  painters,  a  catalogue  and  description 
of  which  are  to  be  incorporated  in  a  volume  by  Messrs. 
Lawrence  &  Bullen.  Some  two  hundred  facsimiles  are 
to  be  included. 

The  public  appears  to  have  taken  kindly  to  history 
in  serial  form.  One  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  happiest 
inspirations  has  been  his  "Story  of  the  Nations" 
Series.  The  latest  addition  is  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant's 
volume  on  "The  Franks,"  which  treats  of  the  race 
from  its  origin  as  a  confederacy  to  its  establishment  as 
a  kingdom.  Mr.  Sergeant  displays  a  catholic  im- 
partiality in  his  choice  of  subjects,  his  previous  work 
dealing  with  "Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
Emboldened  by  the  success  of  "The  Story  of  the 
Nations,"  Mr.  Unwin  is  preparing  another  series, 
entitled  "The  Library  of  Literary  History,"  in  the 
undertaking  of  which  he  has  secured  the  assistance  of 
some  eminent  men  of  letters,  English  and  foreign.  Mis 
contention  is  that  "the  history  of  intellectual  growth 
and  artistic  achievement,  if  less  romantic  than  the 
popular  panorama  of  kings  and  queens,  finds  its 
material  in  imperishable  masterpieces,  and  reveals  to 
the  student  something  at  once  more  vital  and  more 
picturesque  than  the  quarrels  of  rival  parliaments." 
The  initial  volume  is  to  be  "The  Literary  History  of, 
India,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Fraser,  whose  "British  India" 
appeared  in  the  first-mentioned  series.  He  has  also 
attained  some  prominence  as  a  Sanscrit  scholar. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are  attempting  to  popularise  the. 
Laureate's  national  lyrics  by  collecting  a  volume  of  them 
from  various  sources,  and  publishing  it  at  the  low 
price  of  a  shilling.  It  is  to  bear  the  ambitious  title  of 
"  Songs  of  England." 

The  death  of  Lady  Camperdown  comes  almost  on, 
the  eve  of  the  publication  of  her  husband's  memoirs. 
"The  Life  of  Admiral  Duncan,  First  Viscount  Cam- 
perdown," has   been   written   by  his   grandson,  the 
present  peer. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  wisely  reserved  the  issue  of, 
Sir  George  Baden-Powell's  "Saving  of  Ireland"  for 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  present  Parliamentary  season.. 
The  Financial  Relations  Commission  and  the  new  LocaL 
Government  Bill  come  in  for  liberal  discussion. 


George  Moore's  new  story,  which   bears  the        Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  is  at  work  upon  a  book  of  cricket 
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reminiscences,  which  is  to  see  the  light  about  the  time 
that  Stoddart's  eleven  returns  from  the  Antipodes. 
One  may  look  forward  to  some  plain  speaking  from  the 
champion. 

The  "  Law  Magazine  and  Review,"  the  oldest  of  the 
magazines  for  the  discussion  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  law,  makes  a  fresh  start  this  quarter  under  new 
editorship.  It  is  much  brightened  up  and  contains  some 
excellent  articles.  The  magazine  has  seen  some  ups 
and  downs  since  it  was  founded  by  Abraham  Hayward 
seventy  years  ago,  but  it  has  always  maintained  a  high 
standard  and  given  a  lead  to  those  who  see  something 
in  law  beyond  mere  lists  of  cases. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

"  Cosmopolis "  this  month  is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful 
piece  of  fiction  from  the  pen  of  Ferdinand  von  Saar,  the  author 
of  the  remarkable  "  Requiem  der  Liebe,"  which  ran  through 
some  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  the  review.  The  author 
possesses  in  no  small  degree  that  quality  which  gave 
Tourgueneff  the  most  perfect  manner  novelist  ever  possessed — 
the  sensitive  vision  that  is  so  under  the  control  of  the  story- 
teller's intention,  that  anything  so  conscious  as  control  would 
appear  to  be  out  of  the  question.  At  the  end  of  the  few  pages 
occupied  by  "  Siindenfall  "  we  know  the  inside  of  the  Protestant 
home  in  Vienna,  its  inmates,  its  way  of  life,  with  the  swift 
completeness  that  comes  when  some  happy  reminder  colours 
all  the  fibres  of  a  personal  recollection  ;  so,  also,  we  know  the 
boy  friend  and  some  of  his  companions  at  school,  and 
the  unsightly  restaurant  where,  unripe  and  dismally  vicious, 
they  force  one  another  to  play  at  being  men.  And  with 
the  presentation  of  these  sights  the  story  also  has  been 
told,  not  a  look  that  does  not  build  up  the  drama,  not  a  piece 
of  the  drama  that  is  not  actually  presented.  The  eye  tells  the 
story,  and  the  eye  sees  so  tenderly  that  there  seems  to  be  as 
little  set  description  as  there  is  set  story-telling.  Last  month 
Mr.  Hyndman  indefatigably  ground  out  some  familiar  Socialism, 
and  this  month  Mr.  Mallock  caps  his  opponents'  endurance  by 
refuting  him  with  some  equally  novel  arguments — that,  for 
instance,  such  men  as  Bessemer  would,  under  a  Socialist  regime, 
have  no  incentive  to  invent  improvements  in  machinery.  On 
the  subject  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  Mr.  Gosse  displays  his 
pleasant  skill  in  critical  portraiture  ;  in  this  kind  of  work  Mr. 
Gosse  is  only  comparable  with  himself,  and  it  might  be  possible 
to  prefer  his  "  Coventry  Patmore,"  or  his  "  Barbey  d'Aurevilly." 

Mr.  L.  A.  Corbeille,  in  his  note  on  the  eighteenth  century 
etcher,  Piranesi,  makes  some  apology  for  the  necessary  de- 
terioration such  large  work  must  undergo  in  reproduction  for 
the  small  page  of  the  "  Dome  ; "  but  one  example,  at  least, 
"The  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini,"  suggests  something  of  the 
beauty  that  must  belong  to  the  original.  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman  contributes  a  bright  and  snappy  (it  is  an  American 
epithet  of  praise)  little  fairy  tale,  and  Mr.  Charles  Holmes  has 
a  sympathetic  note  on  Hokusai. 

Without  being  exactly  a  Cassandra,  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  "I  told  you  so"  in  his 
article  on  the  Chinese  business  in  the  new  number  of  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century."    He  reads  us  a  strenuous  sermon  on 
the  necessity  for  abandoning  England's  policy  of  isolation,  and 
maintains  that  although  no  guns  go  off  we  are  really  at  the  present 
time  at  war  with  a  syndicate  of  European  Powers,  but  mainly 
with  Russia.    He  points  out  that  the  peace  philosophers  made 
an  enormous  mistake  when  they  declared  that  militarism  and 
industrialism  are  essentially  antagonistic.     In  reality,  though 
the  desire  for  glory  which  has  caused  so  many  wars  in  the  past 
may  no  longer  be  a  powerful  force,  the  desire  for  trade  supplies 
a  greater  incentive  to  war  than  glory  ever  was.     Fire  and 
sword  are  vowed  to  the  service  of  trade,  and  trade  considers 
naval  and  military  expenditure  wasted  unless  they  conduce  to 
its  own  expansion.    England's  share  of  the  world's  trade  is  so 
enormous  that  the  Continental  Powers  are  almost  compelled,  in 
self-defence,  to  form  a  "  combine  "  or  "  syndicate  "  against  us, 
determined,  if  not  to  get  a  part  of  our  trade,  at  least  to  prevent 
us  from  getting  a  bigger  share.  This  trade  war,  Mr.  Greenwood 
thinks,  began  long  since,  and  its  field  of  operation  is  half  the 
world  in  extent.    It  may  be  that  from  first  to  last  this  war  may 
be  carried  on  without  bloodshed,  for  bloodshed  is  not  the  object 
of  war,  but  conquest,  and  conquest  is  fulfilled  by  surrender. 
There  have  been  so  many  surrenders  on  our  part  of  late  that  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  losing  the  battle,  and  if  the  latest  rumours 
with  regard  to  the  Chinese  Loan  negotiations  are  true,  we  have 
just  made  the  biggest  surrender  of  all.    Mr.  Greenwood  does 
not  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  policy  of  isolation  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  an  ally.    What  nation  should  be 
this  ally  he  does  not  say,  but  he  is  convinced  that  a  Japanese 
alliance  would  be  fatal  to  us,  and  moreover  an  act  of  treachery 
towards  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race.     Mr.  Henry 
Birchenough,  Vice-President  of  the  Macclesfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce,   follows   with   an   article   on    the   expansion  of 
Germany,  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
Germany  and  her  ruler  have  come  too  late,  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  creating  a  greater  Germany  beyond  the  seas  has  gone 
by.    Germany's  commercial  future  may  be  very  bright,  but  Mr. 


Birchenough  thinks  her  Colonies  are  so  many  hostages  given  to 
fortune.  Mr.  Clavell  Tripp  writes  of  German  trade  in  the 
East  from  his  own  personal  experience  during  a  long  residence 
in  Sumatra.  With  a  comfortable  optimism  he  believes  that  the 
expansion  of  German  trade  is,  in  reality,  only  in  cheap  and 
inferior  markets  in  which  it  would  be  unwise  for  British  manu- 
facturers, with  any  regard  for  their  reputation,  to  attempt  to 
compete  with  them.  The  dignity  of  commerce,  he  declares, 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  Germans  ;  they  are  shop-keepers  always  ; 
merchants,  never.  Of  Mr.  Swinburne's  new  verses,  with 
which  the  number  opens,  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are 
in  his  characteristic  later  manner. 

An  unsigned  article   in  the  "  Contemporary  Review "  for 
February  also  treats  of  the  Chinese  question,  apparently  with 
inside   knowledge.      Mr.   J.    F.   Fraser,   one  of   the  three 
cyclists  who  crossed  China  from  Burmah  to  Shanghai  in  the 
course  of  their  journey  round  the  world,  writes  of  our  trade 
with  Western  China.     He  is  of  opinion  that  the  province 
of  S'ch-uen  is  the  part  of  China  to  which  English  merchants 
should  direct  their  attention,  that  the  course  of  trade  with  this 
province  will  not  be  through  Burmah,  but  down  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  and  that  for  the  traders  who  first  start  steamers  to  Chung- 
King  there  waits  a  fortune.    Unless  English  capital  undertakes 
this  work  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  whilst  the 
French  are  already  bargaining  with  the  Viceroy  for  concessions 
to  work  the  rich  silver  and  copper  mines  of  the  district. 
Austria  as  an  Empire  is  in  danger  of  breaking  up,  according 
to  an  article  by  . Mr.  N.  E.  Prorok.    It  cannot,  he  maintains, 
be  called  a  nation  in  the  sense  in  which  England,  France  and 
Germany  are   nations,  since  it  is  devoid  of .  unity  in  race, 
religion,-  literature   and   law.     To-day  it   is  a  Dual  State, 
officially  known   as   Austria-Hungary.     To-morrow   it  may 
become  Austria-Hungary-Bohemia.    At  present  it  is  German, 
and  the  corner-stone  of  the  Triple  Alliance.    Soon  it  may  have 
become  Slav,  and  the  friend  of  Russia.    Like  all  other  writers 
on  Austrian  politics,  Mr.  Prorok  looks  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  as  the  only  influence  which  makes  for  unity,  and  the 
only  way  out  of  the  present  difficulties  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
he   believes,   will   be   found  in  a  reform  of  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  representation  carried  through  by  the  Emperor's 
influence.    A  "  Member  of  the  Head-quarters'  Staff  writes  on 
the  question  of  Army  Reform.    He  contents  himself,  however, 
with  merely  comparing  the  statements  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
and  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton,  with  a  manifest  bias  in  favour  of 
the  present  system.     He  seems  to  believe  that  if  the  War 
Office  were  allowed  by  Parliament  to  call  out  the  men  of  the 
Reserve  during  the  first  year  after  they  have  left  the  Army,  all 
difficulties  with  regard  to  small  wars  would  disappear.  The 
Admiralty  finds  a  friendly  critic  in  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane,  who,  in 
an  article  on  the  British  ship  of  war,  finds  much  fault  with  the 
"  naval   experts "   of  the    Press,    for   demanding  increased 
armaments  in   our   ships.     Over-gunning   is,   he   says,  the 
principal  fault  in  foreign  navies,  and  for  this  reason  foreign 
war- ships  are  less  sea- worthy,  and  will  be  less  effective  in 
action  than  our  own.    He  urges  the  Admiralty  not  to  give  way 
in  this  matter  to  "  expert "  opinion,  as  it  has  recently  shown 
some  signs  of  doing. 

"  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  is  again  regretfully  retrospective  in 
its  article  on  "The  Crisis  in  China," — while  Russia  has  been 
making  herself  the  inevitable  protector  of  China,  England  has 
been  failing  to  press  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  has,  in  fact,  been 
conducting  her  affairs  on  the  theory  that  "  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  pampered,  whereas  what  it  really  needed  was 
kindly  coercion."  The  most  noticeable  point  in  a  review  of  Mrs. 
Bishop's  book  on  Korea  is  contained  in  the  statement  that 
Japanese  power  in  the  East  is  definitely  limited  by  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  not  a  Christian  nation,  does  not  possess,  as  the 
reviewer  adds  in  explanation,  "  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ." 
Professor  Robert  Wallace  reviews  the  question  of  fodder  and 
milk  for  Indian  troops  in  his  account  of  the  Allahabad  fodder 
and  dairy  farm.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Spain  and  its 
government,  a  history  of  the  loyal  Oglethorpe  ladies,  a  sketch 
of  John  Nicholson  and  a  survey  of  the  Gordon  families. 

It  is  a  pleasant,  a  notably  pleasant,  "Temple  Bar"  this 
month.  The  anonymous  story  of  a  young  political  agent's 
troubles  in  an  Independent  Native  State  on  the  Malay  Peninsula 
is  instructive,  the  companion  picture  of  an  Oriental  princess 
adrift  in  Paris  contains  entertaining  possibilities,  and  the  two 
babes,  the  cat,  the  monkey-dolls  and  Monsignore  in  a  third 
story,  make  attractive  company.  The  characters  of  the  priest 
in  "  Notre  Bon  Ami "  and  of  the  mother,  "  Lipa  Sidorovna,"  are 
nicely  felt,  and  Mr.  Ross's  Malay  community  in  the  Cocos- 
Keeling  Islands  is  as  odd  a  subject  as  writer  or  reader  could 
wish. 

"  The  Atlantic  Monthly "  is  probably  the  most  continuously 
and  evenly  well-written  monthly  that  makes  any  appearance  in 
England,  only  sometimes  it  happens,  as  in  this  January  number, 
that  the  American  affection  for  the  large  impersonal  generalities 
of  a  great  subject  swells  overmuch,  for  English  taste  at  least. 
Mr.  L.  Godkin's  "The  Growth  and  Expression  of  Public 
Opinion,"  Mr.  Henry  G.  Chapman's  "Belated  Feudalism  in 
America"  (concerning  Art  and  Faith)  and  Mr.  Eugene  Wam- 
baugh's  "  The  Present  Scope  of  Government  "—to  say  nothing 
of  the  very  "  trendful "  review  of  Sudermann,  Wildenbruch  and 
Hauptmann,  by  J.  Firman  Coar — these  are  severally  enormous, 
their  conjunction  is  almost  an  enormity. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  "  Harper's "  is  the  first 
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part  of  Uu  Maimer's  paper  on  "  Social  Pictorial  Satire,"  dealing 
with  Leech.  It  is  a  delightfully  swift  and  intimate  piece  of 
appreciation — the  taste,  so  to  speak,  that  Leech  leaves  in  the 
month,  Leech  with  his  tenderness  for  his  darlings  in  crinolines 
and  their  hardly  less  beautiful  cousins  with  whiskers,  for  the 
good  pater  and  materfamilias  into  which  these  clear  creatures 
are  transformed  after  an  unruffled  course  of  innocent  flirtation. 
Leech,  with  his  reverence  for  horse  and  gun,  his  pretty  fancy  in 
jolly  little  street  arabs,  cabmen,  busmen  and  pot-hatted  policemen. 

The  "Century  '  opens  with  an  account  of  the  amazing  feats 
of  strength  and  address  performed  by  celebrated  members  of 
the  New  York  Fire  Brigade.  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh  and 
Mr.  A.  Castaigne  combine  to  present  "The  Steerage  of  To-Day." 

"The  "Jewish  Quarterly"  publishes  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs' 
apology  for  the  study  of  Anglo-Jewish  history,  a  capable  indica- 
tion of  the  part  that  Jews  played  before  and  after  the  expulsion. 

Mr.  Eric  Parker  puts  before  the  readers  of  "  Longman's  "  the 
drawbacks  in  the  career  of  assistant  masters  in  preparatory 
schools.  Even  if  his  schemes  fail  to  find  acceptances,  his 
pictures  should  do  something  towards  making  the  career  less 
easy  to  fall  into— and  this  is  his  chief  desire. 

FRANCE. 

The  SATURDAY  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Bovveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like'vise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
KIOSQUE  DUPERROX,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
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Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  con  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtain  d  on  application. 
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Across  Country  (John  Gilbert).    Digby,  Long.    is.  6d. 
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Modern  Problems  and  Christian  Ethics  (W.  J.  Hocking).    Gardner,  Darton.    3s. 6d. 

Motion  (Rev.  Walter  McDonald).    Browne  &  Nolan. 

New  Quest,  The  (Angus  Rotheram).    Nutt.  6s. 

Poems  and  Sonnets  (James  Renwick).  Gardner. 

Poitage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive  (Part  IV.)  (W.  A.  S.  Westoby).  Upcott 
Gill.  is. 

Prisoners  on  Oath  (,^ir  Herbert  Stephen).    Heinemann.  is. 
Psalms,  A  Summary  of  the  (D.  D.  Stewart)     Stock,    is.  6d. 
Religious  Pamphlets  (Rev.  Percy  Dearmer).    Kegan  Paul. 
Rob  Roy  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Nimmo.    3s.  6d. 
Rough  Justice  (M.  E.  Braddon).    Simpkin.  6s. 

Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  The  (Henry  O'Brien).    Thicker.    12s.  6d. 
Royal  Navy  List  (January).  Lean. 

Shadows  and  Fireflies  (Louis  Barsac)     Unicorn  Press.    3s.  6d. 
"Bhioping  World  Year-book,  The,  i8q8  (Major  Jones). 
Shrewsbur)' (Stanley  J.  Weyman)     Longmans.  6s. 

Strategy :   Letters  on  General  Prince  Kraft  zu  Holenlohe-Ingelfingen  (2  Vols.). 
Kegan  Paul 

Thomson,  James  (William  Bayne).    Anderson,    is.  6d. 

Westward  Ho  !  (Charles  Kingsley).    Constable.    3s  6d. 

Women's  Education,  Progress  in  (Countess  of  Warwick).    Longmans.  6s. 

CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.— The  Annual  Examination 

for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  7,  8,  and  9  June.  Ten  Open  Scholarships,  at 
least,  of  value  ranging  between  j£&o  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded  ;  also  one 
Scholarship  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians 
only.  Also  Scholarships  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations. 
Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

varying  from  ^80  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

Owe  Scholarship  anr'  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radi.ev  Collfge,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL. — Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  £15, 
will  he  awarded  by  examination  beginning  22  March.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Ro^satl. — Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

T? ASTBOURNE.--Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommemlatiort  of  Lady  Elphinstone.  Ladv  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils.  —  For  details  address  11  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

"DOURNEMOUTH.— Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  6o,  80,  100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL.  

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

Extract  fttoki  a  Lecture  on  "Foods  and  their  Values,"  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. — "  If  any  motives — first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  and 
second,  of  getting  full  food -"value  for  money  expended — can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious) 
should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and  coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of  the  story." 

LOCKWOOD  AND  CO. 

STOCK  and  MI  NINO  SHARE  SEA1EKS, 

3   THROGMORTON   AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1886. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINING  and  LAND  SHARES. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  MINING  SHARES. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MINING  SHARES. 

INDIAN  MINING  SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS  MINING  SHARES. 
Business  in  the  above  Shares  for  the  Fortnightly  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ments, or  tor  One,  Two,  or  Three  Months  Forward  Delivery. 

Terms  0/ Business  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


OUR  MINIVG  REVIEW  AND  BAROMETER  (fourth  year  of  publica- 
tion1).   This  'well-known  Report  appears  weekly  in  the  leading  financial  daily  papers, 
and  contains  a  comprehensive  suaamary  and  careful  forecast  of  the  Mining  Market. 
DAILY  MINING  LIST,  with  closing  prices  of  all  active  Shares. 
WEEKLY  MINING  LIST,  comprising  a  quantity  of  valuable  information 
•respecting  Dividends,  Calls,  Mining  Results,  New  Issues,  &c  &c. 

THE  ABOVE    PUBLICATIONS  POST  FREE. 
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Recent  Publications. 

AUSTRALIAN  LEGENDARY  TALES.  Col- 

lected  from  the  Noongahburrah  tribe  and  Retold  in  English  by  Mr. 
K.  Langloh  Parkek.  With  Illustrations  by  a  native  artist,  and  In- 
troduction by  Andrew  Lang.   Charmingly  printed  and  bound  volume. 

y.  6d. 

*»*  The  only  collection  in  English  of  the  fable?,  animal  tales,  and 
fairy  legends  of  the  Australian  aborigines.  Has  been  enthusiastically 
praised  by  the  Australian  press  and  by  the  press  of  this  country.  Whilst 
primarily  intended  as  a  story  book  for  children,  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  stories  for  ethnological  and  mythological  purposes  have  been 
warmly  recognised  by  "  Folklore"  and  other  specialist  reviews. 

MAORI  LEGENDS.    Collected  and  Retold  by 

Kate  M'Cosh  Clark.  With  Illustrations  by  the  late  Robert 
Atkinson.    A  charmingly  printed  and  bound  volume.  6s. 

*»*  The  only  English  work  in  which  the  rich  and  beautiful  native 
mythology  of  New  Zealand  is  made  accessible  to  children  and  the  general 
public.  Mrs.  Clark  has  followed  the  best  authority  in  her  resetting, 
and  has  added  notes  illustrating  the  points  of  mythological  and  ethno- 
logical interest  presented  by  the  legends. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 

TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Benjamin  F.  Harrison, 
ex-President.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

*»*  The  only  authoritative  exposition  in  small  compass  of  the 
governing  system  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  author's 
position  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  many  points  not  yet 
dealt  with  by  constitutional  writers,  and  also  to  give  a  vivid  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  routine  of  Presidential  work.  "The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  not  otherwise  accessible  in  a  handy 
form,  is  reprinted  as  an  Appendix. 

LIFE  IN  EARLY  BRITAIN.    An  Account  of 

the  Races  that  have  inhabited  Britain  and  of  the  Memorials  they  have 
left  behind  them.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Bertram  C.  E.  Windle. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

***  Over  2000  copies  have  been  sold  within  six  months  of  this 
admirable  account  of  the  origins  of  our  race.  Upwards  of  100  press 
notices  of  the  most  appreciative  kind  testify  to  its  being  at  once  a 
genuinely  popular,  and  yet  thoroughly  scholarly,  introduction  to  our 
national  history. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM 

ERNEST  HENLEY.  Comprising  the  matter  of  his  previous  volumes, 
"A  Book  of  Verses "  and  "London  Voluntaries,"  with  omissions, 
additions,  and  changes.  Small  demy  8vo.  Printed  at  the  Constable 
Press  on  special  paper.  With  Photogravure  of  the  Author's  bust  by 
Rodin.    Cloth,  top  gilt,  6.J.  [To  be  published  immediately. 

By  the  same  Author. 

VIEWS  AND  REVIEWS.     Essays— Appre- 

ciation.  Second  edition.  Printed  at  the  Constable  Press.  i6mo.  cloth, 
$s.  net. 

Mr.  LANG'S  TRANSLATION  OF  "  AUCASSIN  AND  NICOLETTE." 

AUCASSIN  AND  NICOLETTE.  Translated 

by  Andrew  Lang.    Cheap  edition,  is. 

*,*  The  publisher  has  had  100  copies  of  Mr.  Lang's  exquisite 
version  of  this  mas'.erpiecefof  mediaeval  literature  struck  off  on  the  finest 
Whatman  paper  for  collectors.  Price  $s.  net.  No  other  special  issue 
of  this  edition  will  be  made. 

Mr.  PRESTAGE'S  TRANSLATION  OF  "THE  LETTERS  OF 
A  PORTUGUESE  NUN." 

THE  LETTERS  OF  A  PORTUGUESE  NUN. 

Translated  by  Edgar  Prestage.    Cheap  edition,  is. 

*»*  Mr.  Prestage's  version  of  these  passionate  and  moving  love 
letters  was  warmly  praised  by  competent  critics  when  it  first  appeared 
three  years  ago.  The  present  cheap  reprint,  which  matches  Mr.  Lang's 
"  Aucassin,"  places  it  within  reach  of  all  lovers  of  good  literature  and 
all  interested  in  the  psychology  of  love. 


BOOKS  FOB  STUDENTS  OP  WAGNER. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  WAGNER  DRAMA. 

By  Jessie  L.  Weston.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  top  gilt,  6s. 

*„*  The  only  English  work  which  gives  a  full,  scholarly,  and 
attractive  account  of  the  great  romantic  legends  upon  which  Wagner 
based  his  operas. 

THE  STORIES  OF  WAGNER'S  "  RING  DER 

NIEBELUNGEN"  AND  "PARSIFAL."  By  W.  F.  Sheppard. 
Crown  8vo.  is. 

*»*  An  admirable  brief  guide  to  Wagner's  longest  and  most  difficult 
works. 

TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE.     By  Richard 

Wagner.  Translated  by  Alfred  Forman.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

%*  The  most  faithful  and  spirited  version  of  the  poem.  Its  merits 
were  cordially  acknowledged  by  Wagner  himself. 
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Gratis. 


Jarrah  Timber 

Impervious  to  the  Teredo  and 
White  Ant. 


THE  CANNING  JARRAH 
TIMBER  CO., 

(Western  Australia),  Limited. 


BRAND. 


BRAND. 


CANNING 
JARRAH 


Suppliers 


OF 


C.  J.  T.  Co. 


JARRAH  TIMBER 

—  FOR  — 

STREET  PAVING, 
PILES, 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS, 
BRIDGE  TIMBER, 

And  all  purposes  where  great  durability 
is  desired. 


OWNERS  OF 

THE  CANNING  TIMBER  STATIONS  AND 
STEAM  MILLS, 

AND 

UPPER  DARLING  RANGE  RAILWAY, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


IRegistereo  Office : 

FINSBURY  HOUSE,  BLOMFIELD  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  WESTERN 
AUSTRALIAN  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1841. 

Head  Office  =  -  PERTH. 

Directors— HON.  SIR  GEO.  SHENTON,  Knt.,  Chairman; 
W.  T.  LOTON,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  ;  W.  D.  MOORE,  Esq.  ; 
J  AS.  B.  ROE,  Esq.,  J.P.  ;  JOHN  F.  STONE,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

©eneral  Manager— h.  d.  holmes. 
accountant— J.  f.  law. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  STONE  and  BURT. 


BRANCHES: 

BUNBURY  (with  Agency  at  Busselton),  COOLGARDIE, 
CUE,  DAY  DAWN,  DONGARA,  ESPERANCE, 
FREMANTLE,  GERALDTON,  KALGOORLIE 
(Hannans),  KANOWNA  (White  Feather),  MENZIES, 
MOUNT  MAGNET,  NEWCASTLE,  NORSEMAN, 
NORTHAM,  SOUTHERN  CROSS,  YORK  (with 
Agency  at  Beverley). 


AGENTS : 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— The  Bank  of  Adelaide. 

VICTORIA— The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales;  Bank  of 
Victoria,  Limited;  Royal  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES— The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

QUEENSLAND— The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales ;  The 
Bank  of  North  Queensland,  Limited. 

NEW  ZEALAND— The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

TASMANIA— The  Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania,  Limited. 

INDIA,  SINGAPORE  and  CHINA— The  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

ENGLAND — The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District 
Banking  Co.  Limited ;  The  Birmingham  District  and 
Counties  Banking  Co.  Limited. 

SCOTLAND— The  British  Linen  Company  Bank. 

IRELAND— The  Bank  of  Ireland. 

FRANCE— The  Credit  Lyonnais. 

GERMANY— The  Deutsche  Bank ;  The  Dresdner  Bank. 


LONDON  AGENTS: 

The  Bank  of  Adelaide,  ii  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

Capital    £$00,000.    Paid-up  ...  ^400,000 

Reserve  Fund   .£155,000 

Reserve  liability  of  shareholders    .£600,000 

London  office— 11  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON— William  Lund,  Esq.  ;  Abraham  Scott,  Esq. 
Drafts  issued.    Remittances  cab'ed.    Bills  purchased  or  collected. 

PERCY  ARNOLD,  Manager. 
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THE  SONS  OF  GWALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 

CAPITAL  £300,000. 

In  300,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


SHrectors. 

CYRIL  WANKLYN,       ARTHUR  JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS.      R.  C.   OGILVIE.      JAMES  DAWSON. 

Another  Director  7vill  be  nominated  by  the  London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration  Company,  Limited. 

JBanfeers— smith,  payne,  &  smiths. 

Solicitors.— CARPENTER  &  THOMPSON. 
JBrOftei'.— L.  AARONS,  Gresham  House  and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
HUOltOrS. — MONKHOUSE,  STONEHAM,  &  CO. 
Secretary  anO  ©fHcea,—  T.  W.  WELLSTED,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing  the  Gold  Mining  Leases  known 
collectively  as  the  "  Sons  of  Gwalia,"  and  situated  near  Mount  Leonora,  in  the  Mount  Malcolm  district  of  the 
North  Coolgardie  Goldfield,  Western  Australia. 

The  properties  were  discovered  by  Welsh  Prospectors  in  the  summer  of  1896,  since  which  date  a  large  amount  of 
development  has  been  carried  out,  and  a  10-stamp  mill  has  been  erected. 

Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  reporting  for  the  London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration  Company,  Limited, 
on  30  November,  1897,  conclude  their  report  as  follows  : — 

"r£sum£  and  conclusions. 

"The  property  comprises  168  acres,  of  which  only  one  lease  of  24  acres  has  been  prospected.  This  lease  contains  two 
known  auriferous  deposits. 

"The  principal  of  these  two  deposits  may  be  described  as  a  zone  of  low  grade  ore  exploited  from  6  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  width, 
and  650  ft.  in  length.  In  this  zone  there  are  five  chutes  of  high-grade  ore.  The  length  of  two  of  these  chutes  is  proved,  the 
three  others  are  but  partly  proved.  There  are  two  or  three  chutes  discovered  but  yet  unprospected.  There  is  11,750  tons  of 
ore  blocked  out  in  these  chutes,  which  averages  2  ozs.  16  dwts.  per  ton. 

"  Surrounding  these  high-grade  chutes  are  ores  of  low  grade,  yet  profitable.  Three  chutes  have  been  prospected  so  as  to 
allow  estimates  of  tonnage.  Three  are  unprospected  but  of  great  promise.  There  can  be  estimated  3950  tons  of  ore  averaging 
10  dwts.  to  15  dwts.  per  ton. 

"There  is  a  parallel  vein,  in  which  there  is  now  blocked  out  3200  tons  of  ore  averaging  12  dwts.  per  ton. 

"  There  has  been  milled  from  the  Mine  3161  tons  of  ore,  which  has  an  assay  value  of  2  ozs.  13  dwts.  per  ton. 

"  The  average  value  by  milling  both  high-grade  and  low-grade  ores  together  is  2  ozs.  2  dwts.  per  ton. 

"  There  should  be  secured  an  extraction  of  at  least  92  per  cent.,  or  1  oz.  18  dwts.  per  ton.  .  From  200  to  250  tons  of  ore 
can  be  extracted  daily,  and  from  its  easily  workable  nature  can  be  milled  by  50  stamps. 

"  The  working  costs  under  the  favourable  facilities  existing  should  not  exceed  32.?.  per  ton,  and  there  is  now  blocked  out 
and  in  sight  a  profit  of  ^98,000. 

"Assuming  the  value  and  tonnage  to  continue  100  ft.  below  the  100  ft.  level,  as  above  it,  there  would  be  in  sight  a  profit 
of  ,£230.000  above  the  200  ft.  level. 

"  Should  the  present  ore  chutes  continue  theirvalue  in  depth,  from  them  can  be  gained  a  monthly  profit  of  from  ,£30,000 
to  ^40,000.  If  additional  bodies  of  low-grade  ores  are  proved,  then  the  average  grade  will  be  lowered,  and  monthly  profits 
may  be  reduced  to  .£20,000 — .£25,000,  unless  milling  capacity  be  increased  to  deal  with  larger  quantities  of  ore. 

"The  ore  has  been  proved  below  water  level  in  the  main  shaft,  and  maintains  its  value.  There  is  every  geologic 
evidence  that  it  will  maintain  its  value  and  quantity  in  depth. 

"The  general  nature  of  the  deposit  gives  hope  of  proving  great  quantities  of  additional  ore  :  1st.  In,  further  proving  the 
extent  of  partially  proved  ore  chutes.    2nd.  In  chutes  discovered  and  yet  unprospected.    3rd.  Of  finding  still  other  chutes. 

"  There  are  great  quantities  of  ore  of  too  low  grade  to  work  at  present,  which  will,  in  the  future,  become  profitable. 

"The  property  possesses  great  potentialities." 

It  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  Mill,  with  fifty  heads  of  stamps  and  a  cyanide  plant  of  the  most 
modern  and  improved  type,  as  advised  by  the  Engineers. 

The  Company  will  be  provided  with  a  working  capital  of  ^50,000. 

The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors,  the  London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration  Company, 
Limited — who  are  the  promoters  of  the  Company,  and  are  reselling  at  a  profit — at  ^250,000,  payable  in  fully  paid  Shares. 

The  following  Agreements  have  been  entered  into : — 

An  Agreement  dated  17  November,  1897,  between  the  London  and  Westralian  Mines  and  Finance  Agency, 
Limited,  the  British  Westralian  Mines  and  Share  Corporation,  Limited,  and  the  Union  Financial  Syndicate,  Limited,  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  of  the  other  part,  for  the  purchase 
by  the  latter  Company  of  the  above-mentioned  properties. 

An  Agreement  dated  5  January,  1898,  between  the  London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration  Company, 
Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  Herbert  James  Russell  as  Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  this  Company  of  the  other  part,  for 
resale  to  this  Company  of  the  above  properties  at  a  profit  to  the  London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration 
Company,  Limited. 

London,  ii  January,  1898. 

NOTE, — As  the  whole  oj  the  working  capital  of  the  Company  has  been  subsctibed,  and  the  Vendors  are  taking  tht  whole 
of  the  purchase  consideration  in  Shams,  this  Prospectus  is  advertised  for  public  information  only,  and  not  for  tht 

purpose  of  inviting  subscription*. 
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WESTRALIAN  SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  19  FEB.,  1898. 

NOTES. 

THE  total  gold  output  from  Western  Australia  for 
1897  amounts  10674,989  ozs.,  equal  to  £2,571,028, 
considerably  more  than  double  the  yield  for  1896,  which 
was  281,265  ozs.,  worth  ,£1,068,808.  The  return  for 
January  beats  the  monthly  record,  being  93,395  ozs., 
valued  at  £354,900,  as  against  28,099  in  1897,  and 
beats  the  previous  monthly  record,  that  of  November, 
which  was  75,845  ozs.,  valued  at  £288,21 1.  It  looks 
as  if  the  output  from  Western  Australia  for  the  current 
year  would  exceed  1,000,000  ozs.,  which  would  beat  the 
other  Australian  Colonies.  The  average  yield  from 
South  African  mines  is  about  fourteen  dwts.  to  the 
ton  ;  that  from  West  Australian  about  twenty-six 
dwts.,  where  in  most  cases  the  tailings  are  not  treated 
but  lie  on  the  ground  as  a  reserve  fund.  If  the  tailings 
and  slimes  were  treated  in  Westralia  as  they  are  on  the 
Rand  or  in  Victoria,  the  yield  would  be  much  richer. 
This  will  come  in  time,  there  are  now  about  1000 
head  of  stamps  working  in  Western  Australia  as  against 
about  4000  in  South  Africa. 

The  results  from  the  experimental  roasting  of  tellu- 
ride  ore  at  the  Lake  View  Consols  furnace  are  being 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  cost  for  ship- 
ping and  treating  ore  in  Adelaide  and  elsewhere  is  over 
£4  per  ton,  so  an  enormous  saving  would  be  effected  if 
the  ore  could  be  treated  on  the  spot.  Some  companies 
have  not  hesitated  to  incur  the  high  cost  of  shipping 
their  tellurides  to  the  smelters,  while  others  prefer  to 
keep  their  shareholders  waiting  for  results  rather  than 
spend  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  the  ton  in  obtaining 
them.  The  Kalgurli,  for  instance,  has  now  accumu- 
lated an  enormous  quantity  of  rich  telluride  ore.  A  few 
months  ago  the  manager  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
several  hundredweight  of  very  rich  stone  from  a  part  of 
the  mine  called  the  "jewel  chamber"  to  the  safes  of  the 
banks  at  Kalgoorlie.  If  the  process  at  the  Lake  View  is 
once  proved  to  be  successful  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
the  field,  and  the  gold  now  lying  in  huge  dump  heaps 
will  rapidly  find  its  way  into  shareholders'  pockets. 

The  indifference,  laziness  or  ignorance  displayed  by 
shareholders  in  mining  companies  simply  passes  com- 
prehension. We  refer  particularly  to  what  now  go  by 
the  name  of  "silent  mines."  Occasionally  letters  ap- 
pear in  the  financial  papers  signed  "Anxious  Share- 
holder" or  "  Holder  of  1000  Shares,"  complaining  that 
no  news  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  shareholders  for 
perhaps  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  or  that  no  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  at  the  Company's  office.  There 
are  dozens  of  companies  that  don't  want  to  give  in- 
formation, and  numbers  of  directors  who  want  to  be 
allowed  to  draw  their  fees  in  peace  as  long  as  the 
working  capital  lasts.  Unless  the  shareholders  take 
the  trouble  of  poking  up  these  sleeping  guinea-pigs 
many  of  them  will  certainly  not  wake  up  of  their  own 
accord.  By  the  payment  of  a  very  small  fee  any  share- 
holder has  the  right  of  being  supplied  by  the  secretary 
with  a  copy  of  the  share  register.  A  few  postcards 
can  then  put  him  in  communication  with  the  largest 
holders,  who  can  then  insist  on  a  meeting  being  held, 
when  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  first  duty  would  be 
to  turn  out  the  directors.  We  could  mention  dozens 
of  companies  to  which  this  remark  applies. 

The  West  Australian  timber  companies  are  doing 
remarkably  well  and  the  karri  and  jarrah  woods  are 
every  day  increasing  in  popularity.  For  instance 
Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah  Co.  during  the  past  year  sold 
61,000  loads  against  20,000  in  1896  (a  load  weighs 
32cwt.).  In  1896  three-quarters  of  the  timber  sold  by 
them  was  for  street  paving,  but  such  has  been  the 
demand  for  the  timber  for  other  purposes  that  in  1897 
only  one-sixth  was  used  for  that  purpose.  This  com- 
pany will  pay  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  on  their  first 
year's  working  and  probably  50  per  cent,  on  this  year's. 

The  Canning  Jarrah  Timber  Company,  which  works 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  concessions,  promises  to 
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be  equally  successful.  Already  the  Company  is  execu- 
ting large  contracts,  and  in  this  business,  where  there 
is  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  to  be  drawn  upon 
and  an  immense  market  for  the  timber,  there  is  no 
danger  of  competition  interfering  with  profits  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  heat  in  Western  Australia  during  the  past  month 
has  been  intense,  worse  than  any  expericiu  rd  nu  t-  18H5. 
For  several  days  the  thermometer  registered  112  deg. 
in  the  shade  at  Kalgoorlie  and  as  high  as  120  at 
Menzies.  Numbers  of  people  have  had  to  leave  for  the 
coast,  and  the  wives  and  families  of  many  mine 
managers  are  now  staying  at  Albany,  Fremantie  and 
Bunbury.  Typhoid  fever  is  very  prevalent,  more  par- 
ticularly at  Perth,  where  the  system  of  drainage  is  an 
absolute  disgrace  to  the  Colony  and  converts  this  other- 
wise delightful  town  into  a  hotbed  of  disease. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  not  a  more  quiet  and 
sleepy  little  town  in  West  Australia  than  Kanowna. 
Now  it  is  one  of  the  liveliest  owing  to  the  recent  rich 
discoveries  of  alluvial  gold.  A  large  quantity  of  gold 
is  being  won,  and  the  auriferous  belt  extends  through 
the  cemetery  and  right  into  the  town,  so  that  some  of  the 
owners  of  town  lots  are  working  the  ground  and  sinking 
shafts  instead  of  using  the  land  for  building  purposes. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  position  of  the  town  will 
have  to  be  shifted.  A  curious  spectacle  was  witnessed 
in  December  when  the  warden  granted  permission  to 
peg  out  the  cemetery.  There  was  a  desperate  rush  and 
struggle  to  secure  claims,  many  of  which  were  pegged 
several  times  over  by  different  miners.  The  warden 
will  have  a  difficult  task  to  adjudicate  between  those 
interested,  who  number  over  350. 

Under  the  "no-liability"  companies  law  in  the 
Colony,  if  a  shareholder  elects  not  to  pay  a  call  when 
made  by  the  directors  his  shares  are  put  up  for  public 
auction  and  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch.  When  com- 
panies are  not  in  a  promising  position  it  frequently 
happens  that  partly  paid  shares  are  sold  for  practically 
nothing  to  a  buyer  who  will  pay  the  call  due  on  them. 
Directors  often  are  afraid  to  make  calls  for  fear  of  their 
not  being  paid,  and  it  is  quite  usual  to  see  calls  of  3^., 
2d.  and  \d.  being  made  by  companies  so  that  the  smallness 
of  the  sum  may  coax  shareholders  on  to  paying.  A 
curious  position  frequently  arises,  as  is  the  case  now 
with  several  companies  at  Kalgoorlie,  Coolgardie  and 
elsewhere.  Say  the  10s.  shares  have  been  paid  up  to 
7s.  6d.,  money  has  been  spent  in  proving  and  develop- 
ing the  property,  but  it  is  still  not  brought  to  the  pro- 
ducing stage.  Calls  which  have  not  been  met,  have 
brought  shares  under  the  hammer,  and  frequently  a 
ys.  6d.  paid  share  will  be  quoted  at  is.  in  the  market. 
The  directors  may  consider  it  useless  to  make  further 
calls,  and  the  mine  becomes  crippled  for  want 
of  further  working  capital.  This  is  the  case  with 
several  properties  in  West  Australia.  It  is  a  position 
that  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the  astute  company 
promoter.  It  would  not  be  difficult  by  judicious  buying 
to  acquire  a  controlling  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
conversion  into  an  English  company.  There  are  many 
really  good  properties  well  opened  up  with  plenty  of  ore 
in  sight,  but  no  capital  in  sight  to  pay  for  the  erection 
of  the  machinery  necessary  to  put  them  in  a  dividend- 
paying  position  and  repay  the  money  already  expended. 

A  most  amusing  thing  has  happened  with  regard  to 
the  North  Burgess  mine.  As  developments  proceeded 
it  turned  out  to  be  most  disappointing,  and  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  complete  "  duffer."  Two 
independent  experts  were  sent  out  to  examine  it,  and 
pronounced  the  property  practically  worthless.  Last 
spring  one  of  the  vendors,  who  besides  being  a  director 
was  also  about  the  largest  shareholder  in  the  Company, 
thought  it  more  than  doubtful  if  it  was  worth  spending 
any  further  money  on  it.  After  considerable  deliberation 
as  to  whether  the  property  should  be  abandoned  or  not, 
it  was  let  on  tribute  for  a  year  to  the  working  miners. 
There  being  no  battery  on  the  mine  the  men  had  to  send 
the  ore  to  a  neighbouring  mill  to  be  crushed.  Result 
of  first  crushing  100  tons,  700  oxn.  ;  second  crushing 
lao  tons  for  690  ozs  I 
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Talking  of  mining  experts,  we  do  not  hear  much  now 
of  many  of  those  whose  names  used  to  appear  in  leaded 
type  signed  to  glowing  reports  on  prospectuses,  in  the 
days  of  the  boom.  One  of  the  best-known  names  was  not 
that  conferred  on  the  signer  at  the  time  of  his  christen- 
ing, but  merely  adopted  by  him  when  he  changed  his 
occupation  of  that  of  steward  on  board  a  steamer  to  the 
more  lucrative  profession  of  a  ", well-known  mining 
expert."  It  was  probably  his  consciousness  that  he 
knew  as  little  about  a  mine  from  the  surface  as  when  he 
got  underground,  that  frequently  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  descending  the  shaft  of  a  mine  that  he  was  about  to 
report  on.  We  heard  a  man  boast  loudly  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  a  Westralian  club  that  he  was  the  first  to 
report  favourably  on  the  Great  Boulder.  A  still  small 
voice  from  the  corner  of  the  room  inquired,  "What 
mine,  Captain,  have  you  reported  wwfavourablv 
about  ? "  The  loud  laughter  which  followed  that 
rendered  his  reply  inaudible.  Surely,  if  slowly,  this 
type  of  mining  expert  has  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
more  competent,  more  hard-working  and  more  honest 
men.  Western  Australia  can  now  number  amongst  her 
mining  community  some  of  the  ablest  mining  engineers 
and  mine  managers  in  the  world.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  These  men  have  settled  down  to 
business — to  win  dividends  from  the  mines,  which,  after 
all,  is  of  as  much  importance  in  the  long  rnn  to  them  as 
it  is  even  to  the  shareholders. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  a  large  number  of 
camels  have  been  imported  during  the  past  few  years  into 
Western  Australia,  and  with  them  have  come  Afghan 
drivers.  The  horses  have  a  strange  dislike  to  the 
camels  and  some  cannot  be  induced  to  pass  them  on 
the  road.  For  this  reason  the  camels  generally  go  on 
a  track  of  their  own  through  the  bush.  Their  large 
flat  feet  as  they  go  along  in  single  file  beat  out  the 
most  perfect  bicycle- track  in  the  world.  This  is  an 
immense  boon  to  those  now  using  bicycles  there. 
Horses  and  horse  keep  are  still  dear.  Bicycles  are 
used  by  postmen,  engineers,  miners,  and  for  the  delivery 
of  newspapers.  It  is  a  curious  sight  in  Kalgoorlie  to 
see  the  number  of  boys  starting  early  in  the  morning 
on  their  machines  with  bundles  of  the  penny  papers, 
which  they  retail  to  the  miners  of  the  surrounding 
country  at  threepence.  Some  of  them  accomplish 
surprising  distances. 

The  report  of  the  Hannan's  Brownhill  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  with  accounts  to  30  June  last, 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  shows  that  during  the  twelve 
months  under  review  a  total  of  3626  tons  of  ore  have 
been  treated  for  a  yield  of  22,374  ounces  of  gold,  being 
an  average  of  6*3  ounces  per  ton.  Of  this  quantity 
1096  tons  were  crushed  in  Western  Australia,  and  2530 
tons  were  smelted  in  South  Australia.  The  original 
mill  has  been  reorganized,  and  is  now  again  working, 
being  capable  of  treating  about  60  tons  per  day.  Rapid 
progress  is  also  being  made  with  the  new  installation 
of  gold  extraction  plant,  which  is  being  erected  by 
Friedrich  Krupp  Grusonwerk  on  the  Pape-Henneberg 
dry  system.  The  total  capacity  of  the  mills,  when 
completed,  will  be  at  least  160  tons  per  day.  Rather 
less  than  a  year  ago  a  careful  computation  of  the 
ore  reserves  in  the  mine  was  made  by  leading  experts. 
At  that  time,  although  the  main  shaft  had  reached  a 
depth  of  only  180  feet,  and  the  drives  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  500  feet,  the  engineers  calculated  the  ore 
exposed  to  amount  to  100,000  tons.  Out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  above-mentioned  3626  tons  treated,  the 
directors  earli  er  in  the  year  declared  an  interim  dividend 
of  25  per  cent.,  and  they  now  recommend  a  further 
distribution  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of  the 
Company,  viz.,  ^"85,000.  Since  the  accounts  were 
made  up  a  further  135 1  tons  of  ore  have  been 
treated  for  a  yield  of  7459  ounces  valued  at  ^27,970. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  record  of  this  mine  is  a 
world's  record  in  gold  mining,  as  no  other  mine  in 
Hannan's  or  elsewhere  has  ever  treated  such  large 
quantities  of  ore  for  the  large  average  yield  above 
mentioned. 

A  few  reviews  of  books  dealing  more  or  less  with 
Westralian  life  and  affairs,  will  be  found  in  the  body  of 
the  paper. 


WESTRALIAN  PROBLEMS. 

VyEST  AUSTRALIA  to-day  is  in  the  flood-tide  of  a 
*  V  long-sought  and  well-won  prosperity,  and  in  the 
happy  circumstances  of  the  present  the  Colonists,  not 
less  than  the  average  Briton  who  interests  himself  in 
Colonial  affairs,  have  practically  forgotten  the  troubles 
of  the  past.  But  properly  to  appreciate  West  Australian 
progress  in  1898  it  is  important  to  glance  back  at  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Colony  existed  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Exactly  seventy  years  ago  the 
British  Government,  in  its  desire  to  promote  colonisation 
cheaply,  offered  free  grants  of  land  to  batches  of  males 
who  would  emigrate,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Western 
Australia  in  company  with  a  certain  proportion  of  females. 
The  first  serious  attempt  at  settlement  seems  to  have  been 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thomas  Peel,  whose 
efforts  were  mysteriously  hampered  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  West  Australia  made  a  bad  start,  and  during  fifty 
years  her  advance  was  grievously  slow.  The  late  Sir 
Frederick  Napier  Browne  long  ago  christened  her 
"The  Cinderella  of  the  Australian  Group."  She  was 
more— she  was  the  Cinderella  of  the  Empire.  Only  the 
crumbs  of  prosperity  fell  to  her,  and  her  growth  was  due 
partly  to  the  various  energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
partly  to  the  much-contemned  system  of  transportation. 
Although  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  of  West  Australia, 
as  was  once  said  of  certain  other  Australian  Colonies, 
that  their  greatness  was  built  upon  "foundations  laid  by 
a  swarm  of  ruffians  gathered  from  the  vilest  of  the 
universe,"  it  is  true  that  the  Colony  owed  much  to 
the  convicts  sent  out  from  the  old  country,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Colonists,  to  assist  the  development 
in  which  free  emigrants  were  not  inclined  to  take 
part.  It  speaks  for  the  grit  of  the  Westralian  that 
he  boldly  ran  the  risks  involved  in  the  reception  of 
criminals  and  ticket-of-leave  men  rather  than  allow  the 
magnificent  opportunities  before  him  to  go  unutilised. 
West  Australia  is  sometimes  said  to  have  emancipated 
herself  from  the  convict  taint  :  it  would  be  much 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  West  Australia,  by  her 
plucky  determination  to  secure  labour,  even  from  the 
gaols  of  the  old  country,  at  a  time  when  the  movement 
against  transportation  elsewhere  was  making  trium- 
phant strides,  saved  herself  from  utter  stagnation. 
Only  the  people  of  West  Australia  themselves  appear 
to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  splendid  future  which  the 
Colony  would  enjoy  if  given  a  fair  chance.  Just  as  the 
superficial  aridity  of  much  of  her  soil  turned  aside 
Dutchman  and  Portuguese  in  past  centuries,  so 
it  turned  aside  the  British  emigrant  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  Westralians  have  to  complain  of  long 
years  of  neglect,  they  have  also  to  remember  that  the 
very  conditions  of  ignorance  to  which  that  neglect  was 
due,  preserved  the  country  for  their  benefit.  Had 
Hollander  or  Iberian  dreamed  that  the  unprepossessing 
surface  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  West  Australia  covered 
the  vast  wealth  which  has  been  found  in  recent  years, 
the  flag  floating  over  either  Batavia  or  Goa  might  be 
floating  over  Government  House,  Perth,  to-day. 

Nowhere  in  the  British  Empire  has  self-government 
been  attended  with  more  admirable  results  than  in  West 
Australia.  Her  people  have  justified  to  the  full  their 
vaunted  confidence  in  their  ability  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  better  than  they  were  managed  by  nominees  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Legislative 
Council  debated  the  question  of  responsible  Government 
and  refused  the  demand  by  13  votes  to  5,  the  idea  un- 
doubtedly seemed  a  little  previous.  But  the  Wes- 
tralians are  nothing  if  not  persistent ;  they  agitated  and 
organized  and  educated  public  opinion,  and  ten  years 
later  had  only  to  pass  the  last  ditch  held  by  the 
Imperial  authorities.  Responsible  Government  was 
agreed  to,  but  Downing  Street  was  unwilling  to 
hand  over  a  vast  estate — covering  an  area  as  large 
as  that  of  British  India,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  reminds 
us — to  a  mere  handful  of  Colonists.  The  Westralians, 
however,  were  not  to  be  denied.  They  convinced  the 
powers  that  be  that  they  were  the  fit  and  proper  per- 
sons to  control  everything  local  appertaining  to  the 
Colony.  The  result  is  that,  though  the  bitter  cry  for  an 
increased  population  is  unlikely  to  be  heard  for  the 
last  time  for  many  a  year  to  come,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colony  are  increasing  annually  by  40,000  and  more 
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— a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  at  the  time 
full  autonomy  was  conceded.  Population  means 
enhanced  business,  enhanced  enterprise  and  enhanced 
prosperity.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  man 
who  was  the  Colony's  chief  politician  for  a  period  of 
years  before  the  Constitution  of  1890  came  into  force,  has 
been  Prime  Minister  ever  since,  and  has  been  confirmed 
in  his  position  under  various  electoral  conditions, 
from  a  limited  franchise  to  manhood  suffrage.  The 
Colony  is,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  in  its  politicians. 
Up  to  the  present,  of  course,  its  politics  have  been 
largely  of  the  gas-and-water  order.  The  work  of 
developing  the  estate  has  involved  the  application  of 
elementary  business  principles  to  enterprises  which  may 
prove  of  great  pith  and  moment  to  the  Colony's  future. 
Sir  John  Forrest  has  accomplished  no  mean  task  in 
successfully  presiding  over  the  beginnings  of  Westralian 
autonomy.  He  has  not  found  his  position  a  bed  of  roses  ; 
the  anxieties  have  been  great,  and  the  labour  has  been 
enormous.  To  "subdue  the  wilderness,"  as  he  puts  it, 
in  the  interests  of  posterity  as  well  as  of  the  present,  is 
a  work  demanding  a  different  order  of  political  talent 
from  that  to  be  found  in  Whitehall.  Sir  John  feels  the 
responsibility  which  he  has  proved  that  he  does  not 
fear.  Self-educated  and  self-made  though  he  is,  his 
political  acumen  has  been  remarkable.  He  has  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  the  people's  temper  and  evinced  that 
judicious  management  of  it,  which  Burke  declared  to  be 
necessary  in  the  government  of  nations.  In  a  colony 
such  as  Western  Australia,  it  is  a  familiar  argument 
that  there  is  no  room  for  the  party  system.  Funda- 
mental differences  of  conviction  are,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  almost  out  of  the  question.  Hence,  as  a 
rule,  an  opposition  is  mainly,  if  not  solely,  composed  of 
notorious  place-hunters.  In  Westralia  that  has  not 
been  the  case.  Mr.  George  Leake,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  has  discovered  a  new  and  higher  reason 
for  arraying  as  large  an  element  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  as  possible  against  the  Government.  He 
personally  admires  and  is  a  very  good  friend  of  Sir 
John  Forrest,  but  he  objects  to  an  autocratic  regime 
in  an  autonomous  state,  and  critically  examines 
Government  schemes,  in  the  belief  that  candid  criticism 
is  good  even  for  the  self-sufficient  Premier  of  a  self- 
sufficient  Colony. 

In  the  future  West  Australia  will  be  called  upon  to 
face  problems  certainly  not  less  difficult  than  those  she 
has  faced  already.  She  is  going  ahead  to-day  by 
leaps  and  bounds  ;  she  is  advancing  in  all  respects — in 
population,  in  proven  wealth,  in  commerce,  in  her 
liabilities  not  less  than  her  assets.  Cinderella  so  long, 
she  is  now  in  the  position  of  having  distanced  South 
Australia  in  her  revenue,  and  of  showing  a  smaller 
indebtedness  per  head  than  any  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  The  momentum  of  her  prosperity  is  upon  her 
and  it  behoves  her  to  temper  her  courage  with  caution. 
Of  this  necessity,  with  statesmanlike  instinct,  Sir  John 
Forrest  is  fully  conscious,  and  he  will  belie  his  own 
assurances  if  he  comes  to  London  for  loans  without  the 
utmost  regard  for  the  credit  of  the  Colony.  He  realises 
that  in  his  hands  rests  the  great  work  of  building  up  an 
important  and  even  an  essential  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Colonial  born,  he  entertains  no  false  notions 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  Colony  to  the  mother  country. 
He  knows  that  the  best  interests  of  Western  Australia 
are  bound  up,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  island-con- 
tinent, with  Great  Britain.  He  makes  it  a  proud  boast 
that  of  more  than  ^8,000,000  of  trade  done  by  the 
Colony  per  annum  not  ^200,000  is  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. On  one  question  of  Imperial  importance— that  of 
Australian  federation — Sir  John  Forrest  has  adopted 
the  course  of  a  statesman,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
somewhat  against  the  grain  to  be  a  party  to  it. 
West  Australia  obtained  the  right  of  self-government 
so  much  later  than  the  other  Colonies,  and  has  made 
such  extraordinary  progress  since  she  became  her  own 
mistress,  that  she  is  naturally,  perhaps,  not  very  anxious 
to  sink  immediately  into  a  mere  province,  as  she  would 
under  federation.  Westralian  statesmanship  seems 
divided  between  the  desire  to  see  Australia  a  nation, 
and  the  desire  to  create  a  national  feeling  confined  to  the 
Colony  itself.  But  the  necessity  for  Australian  unity  is 
paramount,  and  notwithstanding  Sir  John  Forrest's  ten- 
dency to  wobble  regarding  it,  West  Australia  happily 


has  not  resorted  to  the  narrow  provincialism  shown  by 
Queensland  in  holding  aloof  from  the  movement.  Aus- 
tralia ought  to  have  federated  long  ago  in  the  interests 
of  defence,  if  on  no  other  ground,  and  in  any  question  of 
defence,  Western  Australia,  which  is  controlled  by  King 
George's  Sound,  must  be  profoundly  concerned.  Not 
less  exacting  than  the  imperial  and  national  problems 
which  the  Colony,  as  part  of  Australia,  may  have  ere 
long  to  face,  will  be  that  of  labour.  West  Australian 
public  men  solicit  population  ;  a  liberal  land  policy  has 
always  been  in  force,  and  the  labourer  has  generally 
commanded  sufficient  resources  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  proprietor  on  his  own  account.  The  result 
has  been  that  capital  and  labour  have  not  been 
seriously  in  conflict,  because  they  were  one.  When 
the  population  has  increased  so  that  the  employes  are 
in  heavy  excess  over  the  employers,  when  labour  is  no 
longer  at  a  premium,  the  Colony  will  have  to  meet 
labour  troubles  of  a  socio-political  order,  from  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  exempt.  Western  Australia  is  in  a 
transition  state  to-day,  and  the  tests  of  the  quality  of 
her  statesmen  which  the  morrow  will  provide,  will 
certainly  be  many,  and  may  perhaps  be  severe. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  GOLDFIELDS. 

IN  travelling  through  Western  Australia  now  it  is  hard 
to  realise  that  where  at  present  cities,  towns,  rail- 
ways, roads  and  factories  exist,  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  nothing  but  desert.  Perth  and  towns  on  the 
Western  borders  of  the  Colony  were  then  very 
small  and  of  little  importance.  To-day  Perth  is  a 
flourishing  and  growing  city,  and  all  over  the  vast  area 
of  the  Colony  are  great  towns.  All  this,  of  course,  has 
resulted  from  the  discovery  of  gold,  reported  at  Cool- 
gardie  by  Bayley  and  Ford.  Diggers  were  at  work 
obtaining  gold  from  the  alluvial  deposits  when  Bayley 
and  Ford  arrived  upon  the  scene  and  pegged  out 
Bayley's  Reward  Mine.  The  results  of  the  working  of 
these  alluvial  and  reef  deposits  were  so  phenomenal  as 
to  attract  the  eyes  of  all  the  civilised  world  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  ever  since  there  has  been  a  continual  flow 
of  people  and  money  into  the  country,  and  now  the 
result  of  all  the  energy  and  capital  which  have  been  ex- 
pended is  beginning  to  be  felt.  After  the  alluvial  gold 
at  Coolgardie  was  worked  out,  the  diggers  turned  their 
attention  to  other  finds,  such  as  Kurnalpi,  White 
Feather,  Goongarrie,  Lake  Darlot  and  other  places  too 
numerous  to  mention.  When  these  various  finds  of 
alluvial  gold  were  made,  the  gold  was  placed  in  a  very 
extraordinary  position.  In  all  other  countries  it  is 
found  underneath  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  having 
found  its  way  down  through  the  action  of  water.  In 
Western  Australia,  however,  owing  to  the  dry  climate 
the  gold  is  found  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  it  lies  on  the  surface,  so  that  all  that  the 
earliest  comers  had  to  do  was  to  pick  it  up,  which 
occupation  is  called  "specking."  After  all  the  gold  on 
the  surface  had  been  picked  up,  the  diggers  started 
"  dryblowing  "  the  soil,  from  which  occupation  they  are 
now  termed  "  dryblowers."  The  operation  generally 
consists  of  putting  the  dirt  into  one  dish  and  letting  it  fall 
into  another.  The  wind  blows  all  the  dust  and  stone  away, 
and  the  heavy  gold  drops  straight  into  the  dish  below. 
By  working  industriously  in  this  manner  great  mounds 
of  earth  are  created  all  over  the  field,  which,  after 
a  time,  comes  to  resemble  a  great  ant-bed.  When 
this  kind  of  work  is  in  full  swing,  the  clouds  of 
dust  arising  from  the  spot  is  tremendous  and 
very  unpleasant  to  come  into  contact  with.  The 
gold  found  is  usually  much  coarser  than  it  is  in 
other  countries,  very  often  being  in  lumps  as  big  as 
potatoes,  and  in  many  instances  very  much  larger.  One 
portion  of  the  Kurnalpi  alluvial  field  was  called  "Spud 
Flat "  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  gold  to 
large  potatoes.  Another  method  devised  for  separating 
the  gold  from  the  dust  is  to  put  it  through  a  machine 
worked  by  hand,  by  which  the  stuff  is  sifted  and  the 
dust  blown  out  by  a  fan  or  bellows.  These  alluvial 
deposits,  which  helped  the  country  in  the  early  days 
and  caused  such  a  stir  and  enabled  the  working  miner 
to  gain  a  foothold,  are  now  nearly  worked  out, 
although  every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  the  discovery 
of  fresh  ones.  The  permanent  benefit  which  the 
country  will  reap  will  be  derived  from  the  working  of 
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the  reefs  and  lodes,  w,hich  are  more  numerous  there  than 
perhaps  in  any  country  in  the  world.  In  nearly  every 
instance  where  these  deposits  exist  they  are  gold- 
bearing,  very  often  payable,  and  sometimes  very  rich 
indeed.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  in  the  early 
days  was  the  want  of  water,  and  many  men  lost  their 
lives  owing  to  this  circumstance.  Now,  the  pluck  and 
energy  which  have  been  exhibited  in  dealing  with  the 
question  has  almost  overcome  it  :  in  many  cases,  in 
fact,  the  difficulty  now  has  been  entirely  overcome. 
Three  years  ago,  when  Coolgardie  was  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  tents  and  back  shanties,  I  remember 
the  water  supply  giving  out  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
was  not  enough  for  human  consumption.  The  autho- 
rities, such  as  they  were  in  those  days,  prohibited  water 
being  supplied  even  to  the  weary  animals  employed  in 
bringingfood  to  the  town.  All  horses  were  cleared  out  to 
distant  places  where  there  was  a  little  water,  and  for  those 
that  remained  water  had  to  be  smuggled  in  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  required  for  human  consumption.  Of  course 
washing  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  have  seen  the 
people  waiting  around  the  condensers,  which  are  used 
to  convert  salt  water  into  fresh,  with  their  buckets,  in 
a  long  row,  about  fifty  to  each  condenser,  ready  to  be 
filled  by  the  thin  stream  of  hot  fresh  water  trickling  out 
of  the  pipe. 

It  is  hard  to  realise  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
prevailed  so  short  a  time  ago  when  one  stands  on  the 
balcony  of  one  of  the  large  hotels,  looking  down  a 
street  brilliantly  lit  with  electric  arc  lamps,  and  thronged 
with  a  varied  crowd  quickly  moving  by  the  long  line  of 
shops  blazing  with  light.  The  progress  made  is  also 
specially  impressed  upon  the  observer  when  he  sees  the 
number  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-light  wires, 
the  railway  trains  dashing  in  and  out  of  the  station, 
and  the  rows  of  hansom  cabs.  Fresh  water  is  now 
obtained  from  many  wells,  and  large  condensing  works 
are  also  in  operation  and  afford  considerable  profit  to 
the  owners.  Of  course  it  can  easily  be  understood  how, 
under  these  circumstances,  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  through  buying  freehold  lands  in  these  towns. 
Blocks  which  were  originally  sold  at  from  £20  upwards 
now  bring  from  ^Jiooo  to  ,£10,000  each.  When  water 
was  short  I  have  often  taken  long  journeys  on  a  bicycle 
in  search  of  it,  and  these  journeys  have  frequently  en- 
tailed some  very  unpleasant  experiences  and  hard- 
ships. On  one  occasion  at  about  midnight,  on  a  bush 
track  about  twelve  miles  from  Coolgardie,  I  was 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  miles  an  hour  when 
I  struck  the  stump  of  a  tree  about  eighteen  inches  high 
and  smashed  up  the  bicycle,  and  had  to  do  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  of  course,  on  foot.  On  another  occasion 
rain  commenced  to  fall  at  night  while  I  was  out  in  the 
bush,  and  caused  the  ground  to  be  coated  with  a  sticky 
covering,  an  inch  deep,  lying  on  a  very  fine  red  dust. 
This  made  riding  impossible  and  I  had  to  walk  all  night 
to  the  next  resting-place.  On  other  occasions  I  have 
had  to  camp  out  without  any  shelter  or  rugs  alongside  a 
roughly-built  fire,  and  again  have  been  brought  up  by- 
lack  of  water,  the  suffering  entailed  by  which  will  be 
understood  by  any  one  who  has  really  suffered  from 
thirst.  All  this,  as  I  have  said  before,  has  now  been 
altered  in  the  settled  goldfields  district ;  but  the  same 
condition  of  things  exists  still  further  back  in  the 
interior,  where  prospectors  and  miners  are  continually 
pushing  out  and  developing  their  fields.  Their  hard- 
ships and  privations  are  great  and  progress  is  slow,  but 
very  often  a  well-earned  and  large  reward  is  obtained 
by  them  as  the  result  of  their  labours.  Now,  about  a 
dozen  goldfields  have  been  declared  in  Western 
Australia,  and  in  each  of  these  there  are  a  number  of 
large  and  small  towns.  The  goldfields  comprised 
within  the  original  Coolgardie  goldfield  contain  the 
most  important  towns.  Coolgardie  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  the  greatest  in  the  interior,  but  now  its  rival 
Kalgoorlie  has  caught  up  to  and  is  rapidly  passing  it, 
owing  to  the  phenomenal  developments  on  the  mines 
close  by.  If  a  small  block  of  land  two  miles  long  by  one 
mile  wide  were  mapped  out  so  as  to  include  the  Great 
Boulder,  Lake  View  and  Kalgurli  Mines  as  its  centre, 
it  would  be  seen  to  be  the  greatest  producer  of  gold 
over  any  similar  area  in  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  mines  in  these  places  in  particular 
has  been  most  interesting.    In  the  early  days  the  form- 


ations were  not  properly  understood,  the  gold  being 
found  associated  with  ironstone,  quartz,  or  schistose 
material,  often  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder  which  has 
originated  from  the  decomposition  of  telluride  of  gold 
by  oxidation.  The  lodes  near  the  surface  were  often 
very  rich,  and  often  with  not  well-defined  walls  or 
boundaries,  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
they  would  not  "live"  in  depth.  As  they  were 
followed  down  they  were  found  to  vary  greatly  in 
width  and  in  value,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  they 
have  "lived"  in  depth,  and  as  depth  was  attained,  in- 
creased in  value.  The  lodes  down  below  are  generally 
clearly  defined  between  two  walls  of  hard,  green, 
mineralised  rock,  which  the  lode  material  often  resembles 
closely  in  appearance.  The  ore  is  mineralised  chiefly 
with  iron  pirites,  and  carries  gold  both  in  the  ordinary 
free  state  and  associated  with  tellurium  in  the  form  of 
telluride  of  gold.  In  treating  the  ore  from  the  higher  or 
oxidised  zones,  the  ordinary  gold-saving  appliances  are 
in  use,  such  as  the  battery,  Huntingdon  and  other 
mills  ;  cyanide  also  being  used  as  an  auxiliary  process. 
At  a  depth,  however,  more  scientific  and  delicate  pro- 
cesses are  required  to  extract  the  gold,  the  most  usual 
of  which  has  been  smelting,  the  ore  being  s^nt  to  the 
smelters  at  Walleroo  and  Port  Adelaide  in  South 
Australia.  Smelting  works  are  now  projected  near  the 
seaboard  of  the  Colony,  which  should  reduce  the  cost 
of  treating  ores  and  give  an  additional  fillip  to  the 
industry. 

The  public  interest  in  Western  Australian  Mines  is 
chiefly  centred  around  Kalgoorlie,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  splendid 
mines  in  various  portions  of  the  other  goldfields  ;  many 
of  them  are  now  beginning  to  tell  their  own  tale  of 
their  value  with  their  batteries.  During  the  Western 
Australian  boom  some  time  ago  many  people  were  led 
away  by  magnificent  specimens  of  ore  containing  great 
lumps  of  solid  gold.  This  sort  of  thing  looks  very 
nice,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  worked  in  the  mine,  the 
gold  very  often  proves  to  occur  only  in  patches  or  small 
shoots  in  a  great  mass  of  barren  quartz.  What  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  payable  deposits  of  gold  are,  in 
this  country  as  in  most  others,  those  formations  which 
contain  the  gold  in  small  particles,  very  often  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  fairly  evenly  distributed  through 
the  gangue.  This  ore  would  appear  to  a  casual 
observer  simply  like  valueless  stone,  and  it  requires  the 
test  of  a  miner  to  show  its  value. 

Such  industries  as  brewing,  water-condensing,  and 
other  lucrative  businesses  are,  of  course,  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  great  natural 
industries  of  the  Colony,  out  there  are  two  which 
would  come  under  this  latter  heading  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  These  are  the  timber  and  coal 
industries.  The  former  is  treated  in  a  separate  article. 
The  coal  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and,  in  fact,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  productive  stage.  The  most 
workable  field  is  the  Collie  field,  which  is  only  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Perth,  and  very  much  closer  to 
the  seaport  of  Bunbury.  The  Government  has  already 
constructed  a  railway  from  the  capital  to  the  field,  and 
has  proved  the  existence  of  numerous  large  seams  of 
good  coal  at  a  comparatively  shallow  depth.  Capital 
is  now  being  expended  by  private  individuals  and 
companies  to  turn  this  great  discovery  to  profitable 
account,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  coal-mining  will 
be  not  only  one  of  the  chief  industries  in  Western 
Australia  in  the  future,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
profitable  to  the  owners.  The  timber  which  has  till 
now  been  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  mining 
centres  as  fuel  is  now  beginning  to  fail  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  coal. 
Imported  coal  is  very  expensive  and  cannot  compete 
with  that  found  in  the  locality. 

The  resources,  history,  and  future  prospects  of  a  vast 
country  like  Western  Australia  are  infinitely  too  large 
to  be  dilated  upon  in  a  short  article  such  as  this,  but  I 
think  the  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  at  present  in  Western  Australia,  of  the  rapid  1 
progress  it  has  made,  and  of  the  bright  prospects 
ahead,  unhampered  as  they  are  by  the  political  and 
other  restrictions  imposed  in  many  other  countries. 
The  surest  way  of  watching  the  progfess  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  Colony  is  to  observe  the  large  monthly 
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and  yearly  increase  in  the  output  of  gold.  At  the 
present  time  the  monthly  output  of  gold  from  Western 
Australia  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Australian 
Colony.  At  the  present  time  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  opening  for  capital  in 
Western  Australia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

W.  H.  C.  Lovely. 

AUSTRALIAN  NATURE. 

THE  fauna  of  Australia  is  peculiar.  The  old-world 
zoologist  finds  himself  of  a  sudden  in  the  depths  of 
Nature's  old  curiosity  shop,  wherein  are  jumbled  some 
of  the  most  extraordinary  forms  of  life  that  have 
managed  to  survive  the  ordeals  arranged  to  weed  out 
the  unfit.  Mark  Twain's  latest  eulogy  of  Australian 
nature  sums  the  situation  for  the  general  reader,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sydney  museum  could  give  the  uninitiated  a  better  idea 
of  the  physical  absurdities  and  laziness  of  disposition 
that  unite  in  the  platypus.  Mark  Twain  tells  us  that  it 
survived  the  flood  on  a  plank,  taking  thereon  its  food 
and  its  exercise,  and  occasionally  slaking  its  thirst  (I 
quote  from  memory)  on  "  a  blend  that  might  have  slain 
a  crocodile."  Or,  take  that  other  tepid-blooded 
monotreme,  the  echidna.  Here  we  have  a  non- 
placental,  egg-laying  mammal,  bearing  considerable 
outward  resemblance  to  our  hedgehog,  and  subsisting 
on  some  kind  of  insects,  though  not,  according  to  Mr. 
Savile  Kent,  on  adult  ants,  as  often  alleged.  Our 
hedgehog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  insect-eater  for  the 
most  part  in  name  only,  having  long  since  evinced  a 
preference  for  eggs,  chickens,  snakes  and  other  deli- 
cacies more  or  less  legitimate. 

The  taller  quadrupeds  of  that  continent,  of  which 
alone  the  visitor  has  scant  opportunities  of  taking 
cognisance,  are,  in  their  way,  equally  grotesque.  We 
see  a  head,  as  of  a  deer,  protruding  above  the  long 
grass.  Of  a  sudden,  and  without  warning,  the  owner 
of  the  mild  eyes  bounds  away  after  the  fashion  of  a 
frog,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  grasshopper  ;  and  the 
only  occasions  on  which  you  may  momentarily  see  a 
kangaroo  or  wallaby  apparently  on  all-fours  are  when 
it  is  feeding,  and  stooping  to  clip  the  shorter  herbage. 
The  squatters  declare  that  the  kangaroo  and  its  first 
and  last  meal  are  coeval,  and,  although  these  gentle- 
men are  biassed  through  having  to  pay  for  the  grass, 
it  is  certainly  unusual  to  see  a  kangaroo  that  is  not 
either  eating  or  jumping.  The  refinement  of  merely 
contemplating  the  landscape  is  unknown  to  these 
animals ;  and  perhaps  the  quality  of  the  average 
Australian  scene  may  have  something  to  do  with  their 
apparent  want  of  taste.  Australia's  fowl,  though  they 
number  in  their  ranks  more  than  one  anomaly,  are 
scarcely  as  interesting,  for  it  is  to  the  neighbouring 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  that  the  ornithologist  must 
betake  himself  when  in  quest  of  living  fossils.  Yet 
there  are  "kingfishers"  that,  instead  ofeatingfish,  find 
their  pleasure  in  disgusting  reptiles,  and  spend  their 
time  in  laughing  at  their  betters;  "wood-swallows" 
which  are  not  swallows  at  all,  and  swarm  as  if  they 
were  bees;  "magpies"  which  are  not  magpies,  but 
piping-crows.  Bird-architecture,  again,  achieves  its 
wildest  fantasies  in  the  bovver-birds  and  megapodes, 
the  former  decorating  their  arbours  with  every  tawdry 
shell,  rag  or  feather  that  comes  in  their  way,  the  latter 
depositing  their  many  eggs  in  earth  barrows  that  might 
have  served  to  cover  all  that  David  left  of  Goliath. 

In  the  matter  of  lizards,  the  reptile  world  furnishes 
nothing  more  calculated  to  delight  the  caricaturist  than 
the  frilled  creature  beloved  of  Mr.  Kent,  nor  are  there 
many  snakes  of  more  malignant  appearance  than  the 
purple  death-adder.  If  the  lover  of  fish  yearns  for  types 
of  antediluvian  incompetence,  he  need  but  linger  with 
the  Port  Jackson  shark  and  the  yet  more  primitive 
lung-fish  of  certain  Queensland  streams.  The  "silver 
fish"  is  not  his  business  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the 
entomologist  who  has  ceased  to  interest  himself  in 
"locusts"  that  are  not  locusts,  but  cicadas.  Much,  in 
fact,  of  the  popular  interest  attaching  to  animate  nature 
in  Australia  is  adventitious,  arising  out  of  the  irrepres- 
sible eagerness  with  which  Colonials  have,  on  the  most 
fanciful  analogies,  misnamed  the  new  order  of  things 
after  the  old.  So  far  afield,  indeed,  have  they  soughi 
their  terms  of  opprobrium,  that  one  of  the  most  detested 
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robbers  of  Tasmanian  sheep-folds  has  no  other  name 
among  the  settlers  than  "devil." 

What,  however,  is  quick  to  impress  the  new  and 
observant  arrival  is  not  so  much  the  grotesqueness  as 
the  scarcity  of  the  native  fauna.  This  scarcity  is,  indeed, 
greatly  exaggerated,  by  reason  of  the  nocturnal  habits 
of  the  majority  of  bush  beasts.  I  have  sat  at  the 
window  of  a  train  that  wound  its  leisurely  way  through 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  bush  without  seeing  one 
sign  of  animal  life,  yet  it  is  often  impossible  to  go  a 
dozen  yards  by  moonlight  without  starting  some 
timorous  feeder,  be  it  only  a  tiny  flying  squirrel  that 
sails  obliquely  down  the  misty  space  between  the  gum- 
trees.  The  dead  silence  of  the  bush  by  day  renders  it 
far  more  oppressive  than  much  darker  jungle  elsewhere. 
The  gaudy  parrots  shed  their  unappreciated  brightness 
for  the  most  part  over  the  farmer's  grain  in  the  open  ; 
and  the  birds  of  the  trees  are  gloomy,  in  keeping  with 
their  surroundings.  Nowhere  is  it  easier  to  realise  that 
we  are  castaways  in  a  land  of  "  sin,  sweat  and  sorrow  " 
than  when  we  linger  amid  the  lifeless  trees  that  cannot 
even  ward  off  the  sun's  burning  rays,  and  look  in  vain 
for  some  Such  joyous  sign  of  life  as  would  assuredly 
gladden  even  the  oasis  of  an  English  garden  in  a 
surrounding  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 

THE  TIMBER  RESOURCES  OF  WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

WE  find  that  the  marketable  timber  now  growing  in 
the  forests  of  Western  Australia  is  worth,  de- 
ducting one-third  for  waste  in  sawing,  no  less  a  sum 
than  in  round  numbers  ^124,000,000."  These  words 
are  quoted  from  the  Report  on  the  Forests  of  Western 
Australia  by  J.  E.  Brown,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  Con- 
servator of  the  Forests  of  Western  Australia.  He 
further  adds  that  the  heavy  deduction  of  one-third  for 
waste  is  largely  due  to  the  limited  market  found  so  far 
for  this  timber.  This  necessitates  its  being  cut  for 
existing  market  requirements  without  consideration  as 
to  the  best  and  most  profitable  method.  As  this  is  an 
evil  which  is  rapidly  being  removed  we  may  regard  the 
value  of  the  timber  as  considerably  over  the  above- 
mentioned  figures. 

The  whole  of  the  area  of  the  principal  forest  surface, 
forming  a  broad  belt  on  the  south  and  west  coast, 
amounts  to  20,400,000  acres,  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
jarrah,  karri,  tuart  and  wandoo  species.  Also  of 
importance,  but  less  numerous,  are  the  York  gum, 
jam  and  sandelvvood  ;  while  many  other  descriptions 
are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  small 
quantities.  The  jarrah  unquestionably  takes  the  fore- 
most place,  covering  as  much  as  8,000,000  acres  and 
thriving  on  hard  ironstone  formations  and  soil  too  poor 
to  be  of  any  use  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  agriculture. 
The  trees  average  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  though  its  dull  and  sober  colouring  does  not 
beautify  the  landscape,  the  wonderful  durability  of  the 
timber  under  exposure  gives  it  special  use  and  value.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  rather  commonplace-looking  and 
straggling  jarrah,  stands  the  superb  karri  tree.  It  only 
covers  some  1,200,000  acres,  but  claims  a  place  next  to 
the  jarrah,  as  it  averages  200  feet  in  height,  is  straight 
and  well  proportioned,  and  has  an  average  circumference 
of  thirty-four  feet  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  Each  average-sized  tree  contains  6000  cubic 
feet  of  marketable  timber.  A  large  quantity  of  this 
wood  is  already  laid  down  in  the  London  streets,  where 
for  paving  purposes  it  has  been  found  to  surpass  the 
jarrah.  It  gets  less  slippery  in  wet  weather,  and  is  in 
every  way  thoroughly  suited  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  dense  traffic. 

The  hardest  wood  of  Western  Australia  is  found  in 
the  tuart  tree,  which  is  so  dense,  so  tough,  and  so 
closely  interlaced  in  its  grain  that  it  is  difficult  to  split ; 
it  resists  all  changes  of  weather,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
timber  of  exceptional  high  standard.  Growing  only  in 
ground  of  calcareous  formation,  it  is  confined  to  the 
limestone  belt  lying  along  the  coast  between  Perth  and 
Busselton.  A  timber  hitherto  much  ov  erlooked  in  the 
market,  but  for  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  known,  there  will 
be  a  considerable  demand,  is  the  wandoo,  covering 
7,000,000  acres.  It  stands  next  to  the  jarrah  in  quan- 
tity, and  like  the  jarrah  it  is  very  heavy,  weighing 
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seventy  pounds  per  cubic  foot  ;  it  averages  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  shows  consider- 
able resisting  strength  and  durability,  which  renders  it 
particularly  suitable  for  the  construction  of  railway- 
trucks,  receiving-buffers  and  many  other  strength- 
testing  uses.  It  will  eventually  vie  with,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  the  tuart  timber. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  timber  industry, 
the  Government  of  Western  Australia  are  granting 
leases  on  very  favourable  terms.  Some  years  ago, 
large  tracts  of  country  were  leased,  at  merely  nominal 
rents,  to  local  companies  ;  after  considerable  struggle 
and  uphill  work,  these  companies  are  now  returning 
handsome  dividends  ;  the  second  largest  of  them  has 
just  been  turned  into  an  English  company  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  Canning  concession.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  conditions  for  obtaining  timber,  con- 
cessions, 640  acres  can  be  obtained  for  an  annual 
payment  of  £20.  A  danger  that  may  arise  is  that  such 
conditions,  unless  there  is  careful  supervision  by  the 
Government,  may  lead  to  large  tracts  of  land  being 
completely  cleared  of  timber.  This  has  already  hap- 
pened in  the  other  Colonies  ;  and  if  it  occurs  in  West 
Australia  it  will  after  a  while  seriously  alter  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  country.  It  is  very  much  less 
likely  to  occur  here,  however,  as  there  are  young 
trees  springing  up  which  grow  rapidly  when  the  older 
ones  are  cleared  off.  These  enormous  forests  are 
a  splendid  heritage  to  the  people  of  a  country,  and  a 
large  revenue  can  be  annually  derived  from  them  with- 
out any  encroachments  on  the  permanent  capital  which 
they  represent.  Millions  of  money  have  been  lost  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ever  by  the  wanton 
destruction  of  magnificent  forests.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Government  of  Western  Australia,  by  exer- 
cising a  policy  of  prudent  foresight,  will  preserve  for 
the  country  this  industry,  which  is  second  only  to  the 
mining  industry  in  importance.  There  has  undoubtedly 
been  in  the  past  a  short-sighted  view  at  Perth  of  the 
necessities  of  the  colony.  At  Coolgardie  discontent  has 
been  rampant,  but  altogether  apart  from  the  gold- 
mining  industry  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
authorities  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  immense  resources  of  the  colony. 

THE  NEVER  NEVER  LAND. 
T  T  was  evening,  and  we  were  sitting  round  our  camp- 
le fire.  I  had  come  up  the  same  afternoon  with  our 
engineer  to  see  the  claim,  situated  away  back  north- 
east from  Menzies,  on  which  we  had  four  men  working. 
The  heat  and  dust  of  the  journey  had  been  almost 
intolerable,  but  now  that  the  sun  had  gone  down  it  was 
cooler,  though  the  motionless  air  still  remained  hot  and 
oppressive.  We  had  done  what  washing  was  possible 
in  one  pint  of  water,  which  was  all  that  could  be  spared, 
and  after  our  meal  of  "tinned  dog,"  damper  and  tea, 
we  sat  round  the  fire  smoking  gloomily.  A  few  days 
before  a  poor  fellow  had  got  bushed  not  far  from  the 
camp.  He  was  coming  up  from  Menzies  to  relieve  one 
of  our  men,  and  he  lost  his  way.  We  got  a  bit  off 
the  track  ourselves,  and  in  endeavouring  to  discover  it 
again  were  astonished  to  find  a  coat,  comparatively  new, 
lying  on  a  little  mulga  bush.  On  examining  the 
pockets  I  found  the  letter  I  had  myself  written  directing 
this  man  to  go  up  to  the  camp.  It  was  quite  evident  he 
had  got  bushed,  and  this  throwing  away  of  his  coat  was 
a  bad  sign.  We  followed  his  tracks  for  about  twenty 
yards,  and  then  lost  them  entirely.  There  was  not  a 
blade  of  grass  or  short  undergrowth  springing  from 
that  smooth,  gravelly  soil,  but  at  short  intervals  shrubs 
and  bushes  up  to  ten  feet  high,  and  rising  wider  apart 
the  gaunt  weird  gum-trees,  with  their  rotting  bark 
hanging  from  the  trunks  in  festoons  like  tattered 
shrouds.  Each  hundred  yards  of  that  level  country 
looked  exactly  like  the  next.  We  cooeed  our  loudest, 
but  there  was  no  answer  from  the  absolute  silence 
around  us.  One  has  to  go  there  to  know  what  this 
absolute  stillness  of  the  West  Australian  bush  means. 
From  the  time  we  left  in  the  morning  we  had  not  seen 
a  living  thing — bird  or  beast.  A  few  ant-hills  were  the 
only  evidences  of  even  insect  life.  Sometimes  a  vagrant 
breeze  stirs  the  tops  of  the  gum-trees  with  a  low 
moaning,  but  soon  it  tires,  and,  losing  itself,  also  falls 
away  and  dies.    These  gaunt  gum-trees,  whose  roots 


often  strike  down  over  a  hundred  feet  for  the  necessary 
water,  standing  motionless  in  the  still  air,  make  me 
think  of  what  the  great  sea-weeds  must  be  like  in  the 
lower  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  the  water  never  moves. 

We  walked  round  for  miles  without  finding  his  further 
tracks,  but  came  across  a  native  hut,  not  far  from 
which  we  met  three  natives,  an  old  nigger,  his  gin,  and 
a  young  lubra,  with,  of  course,  the  inevitable  half- 
starved  dog.  Although  they  cannot  be  induced  or 
compelled  to  do  any  sort  of  work  whatever,  these 
natives  are  most  useful  for  tracking.  I  brought  them 
back  to  where  we  found  the  coat,  and  without  hesitation 
the  old  man  started  off  on  a  trail  absolutely  invisible 
to  us. 

We  found  a  waistcoat  at  the  foot  of  a  big  gum-tree, 
with  marks  plainly  showing  that  the  owner  had  been 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  trunk  and  had  moved  round 
with  the  sun.  Following  on,  we  found  he  had  been 
moving  aimlessly  in  a  circle.  Five  days  it  was  since  he 
had  left  Menzies,  with  the  thermometer  every  day  at 
least  no  in  the  shade  (I  have  known  men,  even  with 
that  heat,  to  be  alive  after  four  days  without  water). 
Further  on,  we  came  upon  his  boots,  trousers,  and 
shirt.  Evidently  he  had  reached  the  last  stage,  for  the 
bodies  of  those  who  are  lost  in  the  bush  are  almost  in- 
variably found  stark  naked.  When  their  brain  gives 
way  under  the  burning  heat  and  thirst,  instinctively  they 
tear  off  their  clothes.  The  nigger  who  was  on  ahead 
gave  a  cry.  We  hurried  on,  and  there  in  an  open 
space,  face  downward,  lay  the  naked  body.  I  turned  it 
over — a  horrible  sight,  telling  a  tale  of  awful  suffering. 
For  yards  around  the  ground  was  grubbed  up,  showing 
finger-marks.  Black-blood  marks  on  the  fingers,  and 
broken  nails,  showed  the  last  frenzied  struggles  of  the 
maniac  to  tear  water  from  the  parched  earth  itself :  even 
the  mouth  was  black  with  dirt  and  blood.  Poor  Bill 
had  done  his  last  prospecting.  We  were  too  late.  How 
many  solitary  prospectors,  who  have  never  even  been 
missed,  have  found  a  death  like  his,  their  whitened  bones 
when  found,  leaving  the  tale  of  their  fate  to  the  imagina- 
tion !  Directed  by  the  niggers,  we  reached  the  camp, 
and  to  our  surprise  found  the  poor  fellow  had  actually 
died  within  a  mile  of  it.  As  the  darkness  fell,  and  the 
camp-fire  brightened,  the  old  men  of  the  party  told 
strange  tales  of  similar  deaths,  and  stranger  yarns  still 
of  the  aborigines,  probably  intellectually  and  physically 
the  lowest  type  of  mankind  upon  the  earth.  Geologists 
tell  us  Australia  is  the  oldest  of  the  Continents,  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  there  Nature  tried  her  'prentice  hand 
at  making  a  complete  and  habitable  world  and  left 
everything  in  embryo.  In  the  West  Australian  bush  the 
earth  is  not  "  with  verdure  clad,"  there  are  no  birds  to 
sing,  and  the  hungriest  wolf  cannot  find  food.  From 
all  the  land  goes  up  the  cry — "  I  thirst."  Much  of  the 
water  is  mixed  with  salt.  This  scarcity  of  fresh  water 
is  the  curse  of  the  whole  interior  of  Western  Australia. 
The  natives  think  far  more  of  fresh  water  than  of  gold, 
and  guard  the  secret  of  their  gnamma  holes  with  their 
lives.  The  old  man  of  our  camp  told  us  he  knew  two 
prospectors,  who  ran  out  of  water  ;  they  caught  a  gin 
and  tried  to  make  her  lead  them  to  a  gnamma  hole 
which  they  knew  was  not  far  away.  Persuasion  was 
useless,  as  was  also  a  severe  flogging  ;  then  they  tied 
her  to  a  tree  in  the  scorching  sun,  and  had  to  keep 
her  there  for  two  days,  filling  her  mouth  with  dust 
at  intervals,  before  she  would  lead  them  to  the  water. 
But  for  that  one  thing,  gold,  which  is  found  scat- 
tered over  such  a  wide  area  of  their  hideous  desert,  the 
natives  would  probably  have  been  left  for  ever  un- 
molested by  the  white  man,  whose  vices  now  are  being 
added  to  their  own.  The  use  of  bad  spirits,  the  dirty 
habits  acquired,  and  chest  complaints  brought  on  by  the 
unaccustomed  use  of  clothes,  are  fast  decimating  them. 

There  is  no  longer  need  for  them,  living  always  in 
dread  of  the  water  scarcity,  to  keep  down  the  increase 
of  population  by  the  horrible  mutilation  of  their  male 
children.  Like  gnats  to  a  candle  they  are  coming  to  the 
towns.  They  are  rapidly  disappearing.  No  longer  will 
they  celebrate  their  hideous  rites  in  the  lonely  bush,  or, 
with  their  bodies  painted  like  skeletons,  dance  at  night 
round  the  camp-fire,  from  which  splutters  their  cannibal 
feast,  or  propitiate  the  Bunyiup,  half-calf,  half-goblin, 
who  in  the  dank  mist  of  daybreak,  will  rise  from  the  salt 
marshes  no  more.  G.  L. 
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RECENT  WORKS  RELATING  TO  THE  COLONY 
OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

[Note. — The  works  in  the  following  list  have  been 
selected  from  a  considerable  number  that  have  made 
their  appearance  since  1888.  Of  Westralian  books  and 
pamphlets  published  anterior  to  that  date,  particulars 
may  be  found  in  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  Australasian 
Bibliography  (pp.  367-98),  published  by  the  Sydney 
Free  Library.  The  compiler  of  the  present  list  has  to 
acknowledge  much  courteous  assistance  from  Mr.  James 
R.  Boose,  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.] 

GENERAL  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Coghlan,  T.  A.—"  Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven 
Colonies  of  Australasia,  1895-6,"  pp.  502.  Sydney 
(Government  Printer). 

The  best  collection  of  miscellaneous  statistics  to  date. 

Fraser,  Malcolm  A.  C— "West  Australian  Year- 
book, 1894-5,"  PP-  393-    Perth  (Government  Printer). 

Much  official  information  on  the  resources  of  the  colony. 

Hart,  Francis.— "  Western  Australia,  1893,"  (illus- 
trated), pp.  276.  Bruton. 

Likewise  official :  written  in  more  popular  style  than  the  last. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel.— "  Australasia"  (vol.  i.),  1893, 
(illustrated),  pp.  333~47- 

In  new  issue  of  Stanford's  Compendium. 

ABORIGINES. 

Calvert,  A.  F. — "The  Aborigines  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia," 1894,  pp.  55.  Simpkin. 

Froggatt,  W.  W. — "Notes  on  Natives  of  West 
Kimberley,  1888." 

FEDERATION. 

Willoughby,  Howard. — "  Australian  Federation,  its 
Aims,  &c,  1891,"  pp.  155.  Melbourne. 

FORESTRY  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Despeissis,  A. — "  The  Handbook  of  Horticulture  and 
Viticulture  of  Western  Australia,  1895  "  (illustrated), 
pp.  338.  Perth. 

A  somewhat  complete  treatise,  semi-official. 

Ednie-Brown,  J. — "Report  on  the  Forests  of  Western 
Australia,  1896,"  pp.  57,  and  plates.  Perth  (Govern- 
ment Printer). 

A  systematic  account  of  all  the  timbers. 

GOLD-MINING,  ETC. 

Beeman,  G.  B. — "Australian  Mining  Manual:  a 
Handy  Guide  to  the  West  Australian  Market,  1896," 
pp.  233.    Effingham  Wilson. 

Chewings,  Dr.  C. — "Geological  Notes  on  the  Cool- 
gardie  Goldfields."  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  1895-6,"  pp.  256-71. 

James,  Burton  S. — "  The  Westralian  Goldfields, 
1896,"  pp.  49.  Hitchcock. 

A  popular  account  of  West 'Australian  geology. 

Parsons,  H.  G. — "A  Handbook  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 1894,"  pp.  134.    Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Like  the  last,  with  chapters  on  the  wine  industry  and  forests. 

Woodward,  H.  P.—"  Mining  Handbook  to  the 
Colony  of  Western  Australia,  1895,"  PP-  2l6-  Perth 
(Government  Printer). 

An  excellent  account  of  the  minerals. 

"The  Goldfields  Act,  1896,"  pp.  194.  Perth  (Gov- 
ernment Printer). 
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RAILWAYS. 

Chambers,  T.— "  The  Railways  of  Western  Australia, 
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pp.  108.  Fremantle. 

Venn,  H.  W.— "  Railways  Statement,  1895,"  PP-  ll- 
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Official  report. 


TRAVEL. 

Giles,  Ernest.— "Australia  Twice  Traversed,"  1889, 
(illustrated),  2  vols.     Sampson  Low. 

Good  chapters  on  W.  A.  in  vol.  ii.,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  expeditions  under  notice  were  conducted  in  the 
"  seventies." 

Mennell,  Philip. — "  Practical  Notes  on  Western  Aus- 
tralia," 1892,  maps,  pp.  144.  Hutchinson. 
Accurate  information  in  popular  style. 

Parker,  Gilbert. — "  Round  the  Compass  in  Australia," 
1892,  pp.  345-416.  Hutchinson. 

Sketchy  account  of  parts  of  the  Colony  in  1889-90. 

Price,  Julius  M.— "  The  Land  of  Gold,"  1896 
(illustrated),  pp.  204.    Sampson  Low. 

"Western  Australia,  1896"  (illustrated),  pp.  48. 

Issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  "  Melbourne  Leader,"  30  May, 
1896. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Aflalo,  F.  G.— "  A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Australia,"  1896  (illustrated),  pp.  307.  Macmillan. 

Outline  of  general  Australian  zoology,  with  notes  on  sport. 

Savile-Kent,  W.—"  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Aus- 
tralia," 1893  (illustrated),  pp.  387.  Allen. 

A  very  handsome  volume,  chiefly  on  Queensland. 

Savile-Kent,  W  —  "The  Naturalist  in  Australia," 
1897  (illustrated).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

A  companion  volume  :  notes  on  the  Abrolhos. 

NOTES   ON   THE  COMPANIES. 

THE  KALGURLI  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

UP  to  the  present  time,  the  developments  on  this 
property  have  proved  the  existence  of  three  lodes 
running  parallel  nearly  north  and  south.    The  main 
shaft  has  been  sunk  200  feet.    Some  120  feet  north 
another  shaft  has  been  sunk  ;  these  shafts  have  been 
connected  at  the  100-feet  level.     From  this  level  a 
winze  has  been  sunk  to  the  200-feet  level,  where  a 
second  connexion  with  the  main  shaft  has  been  made. 
From  the  200-feet  level  another  winze  has  been  sunk 
65  feet.    These  winzes  are  all  in  ore,  the  assays  taken 
giving,  as  an    average,  over  three   ounces  per  ton. 
At  the   100-feet  and  200-feet  levels   the  lodes  have 
been  cross-cut  ;  at  the  latter  level  the  width  of  the 
lodes  has  been  ascertained  to  be  30  feet,  15  feet,  and 
14  feet  respectively.    Assays  from  this  cross-cut  give 
an  average  of  about  three  ounces  per  ton  ;  between 
the  lodes  the  rock  is  gold-bearing  ;  it  may  therefore  be 
said  that  at  the  200-feet  level  the  lodes  are  60  feet  wide, 
with  some  30  feet  of  country  between  them,  which  is 
bearing  gold.    In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
the  ore,  in  November  and  December  1015  tons  were 
shipped  to  the  smelters,  the  return  being  4263  ounces  of 
gold,  or  an  average  of  four  ounces  five  pennyweights.  In 
November  last  two  shafts  were  started  on  the  southern 
lease — one  340  feet  and  the  other  660  feet  south  of  the 
main  shaft.    At  50  feet  the  first  shaft  now  known  as  the 
"Jones  "  shaft  was  in  ore  giving  one  ounce  fifteen  penny- 
weights per  ton.    The  amount  of  rich  ore  exposed  in 
this  mine  is  really  enormous,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  these  reefs,  amounting  together  to  60  feet  wide  of 
three-ounce  stone,  traverse  the  entire  lease. 

As  the  estimates  from  the  manager  are  always  very 
conservative,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  stone  will 
average  more.  The  issued  capital  is  only  ^110,000. 
The  shares  are  being  bought  and  held  by  some  of  the 
best-informed  people  in  Australia,  who  look  to  see  them 
double  in  price  as  soon  as  the  mine  begins  giving 
regular  returns. 

LADY  SHENTON. 

Many  of  the  mines  at  Menzies  are  at  present  under  a 
cloud,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  mining  arising 
from  want  of  water,  the  Lady  Shenton  hard  ground,  and 
narrow  reefs.  If  the  Lady  Shenton  were  situated  at 
Kalgoorlie,  instead  of  the  less  fashionable  Menzies,  the 
shares  would  probably  stand  at  double  their  present 
price.  We  learn  from  a  capable  and  trustworthy 
correspondent  on  the  spot  that  this  mine  has  lately 
developed  into  a  magnificent  property.  Three  divi- 
dends of  is.  each  were  paid  last  year  on  the  capital  of 
■£160,000.    The  cost  of  mining  at  present  is  18s.  per 
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ton,  and  jQi  is.  for  milling,  while  the  ore  averages  close 
upon  four  ounces  to  the  ton.  Over  ^88,000  worth  of 
gold  has  been  won  already,  and  the  mine  now  looks 
better  than  ever. 

GREAT  BOULDER  PERSEVERANCE. 

This  Company  was  brought  out  with  a  capital  of 
^175,000  in  October,  1895,  without  a  public  issue, 
by  the  British  Westralia,  who  commenced  to  market 
off  the  shares  very  successfully,  as  they  now  appear  to 
have  only  40,000  remaining.  The  property  was  very 
badly  managed  at  first,  but  the  management  has  lately 
been  considerably  improved.  It  has  been  well  opened 
up,  and  discloses  large  bodies  both  of  oxydised  and 
telluride  ore.  At  the  present  price  of  3I,  we  consider 
the  shares  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  purchases  in  the 
whole  field. 

THE  NORTH  BOULDER  GOLD-MINING  COMPANY. 

This  mine  has  given  some  of  the  richest  returns 
from  the  whole  of  Hannan's  Field.  In  1896  the  result 
from  903  tons  was  2090  ounces,  for  the  past  year 
5237  tons,  10,138  ounces.  The  Company  was  floated 
without  a  prospectus,  and  from  the  start  has  been 
signalised  by  the  most  gross  mismanagement.  The 
development  of  the  mine  was  badly  carried  out,  a 
quantity  of  the  gold  was  stolen,  and  up  to  a  few  months 
ago  the  blackened  walls  of  a  shallow  sinking  in  an 
adjoining  lease  showed  where  the  smelting  operations  of 
the  thieves  had  been  carried  on.  It  is  now  under  rather 
better  management,  and  the  incompetence  of  the  board 
will  be  utterly  unable  any  further  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  extremely  rich  little  property.  The  capital  is 
^110,000,  and  the  shares,  now  £1,  are  undoubtedly 
very  cheap.  The  Company  has  only  paid  one  dividend 
of  gd.  per  share,  notwithstanding  that  ^48,000  worth ' 
of  gold  has  been  taken  from  the  mine. 

MENZIES  MINING  AND  EXPLORATION  COMPANY. 

The  Menzies  Mining  and  Exploration  Company, 
Limited,  is  commonly  known  as  the  Menzies  O'Dris- 
coll,  after  Mr.  Florence  O'Driscoll,  who  deserted  Irish 
politics  for  Australian  mining  a  few  years  ago,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  many  of  his  unfortunate  fellow-country- 
men, who  suffered  severely  by  investing  in  this  and 
other  companies  with  which  he  was  connected.  We 
mention  this  Company  because  it  can  offer  an  ex- 
ample of  many  of  the  objectionable  features  associated 
with  Australian  mining.  O'Driscoll  pegged  out  some 
acres  of  ground  at  Menzies,  and  returning  to  England, 
he  and  his  friend,  Mr.  P.  A.  Chance,  registered  a 
Company  for  ^250,000.  No  prospectus  was  issued, 
but  all  their  energies  were  devoted  to  working  the 
market,  and  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  shares  up 
to  over  £2.  At  this  price  large  quantities  of  shares 
were  placed.  Glowing  reports  from  the  mine  were 
issued  from  time  to  time,  but  these  reports  have  not 
since  been  verified.  The  property,  such  as  it  was, 
was  mismanaged  and  the  working  capital  wasted.  By 
means  of  a  debenture  issue  of  ^25,000  some  South 
African  financial  resurrectionists  are  trying  now  to 
reanimate  a  corpse  that  should  be  suffered  to  rest  in 
its  grave. 

TRUE  BLUE. 

This  mine  is  situated  in  an  excellent  position,  but  has 
been  singularly  unfortunate  up  to  the  present.  In  1895 
the  shares  stood  as  high  as  4^.  They  are  now  down  to 
six  shillings.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  H.  E.  Hurst,  one 
of  the  original  vendors,  and  also  a  director,  persuaded 
the  shareholders  to  turn  his  colleagues  out  of  office  and 
substitute  nominees  of  his  own,  on  the  distirrct  promise 
that  he  would  personally  expend  ^5000  on  improving  the 
property  with  a  view  of  verifying  the  statements  made 
in  the  prospectus.  Instead  of  carrying  out  his  promise, 
he  did  not  proceed  to  develop  the  mine,  nor  did  he  spend 
even  a  tenth  of  that  sum.  Being  a  large  shareholder  at  the 
time,  he  procured  some  favourable  and  absolutely  mis- 
leading reports  which  were  duly  published  in  the  papers. 
By  the  effect  of  these  on  the  market  Mr.  Hurst  was 
enabled  to  unload  nearly  every  share  he  possessed.  It 
is  the  actions  of  characters  of  the  type  of  this  Hurst 
which  make  so  many  of  the  investing  public  fight  shy 
altogether  of  mining  shares.  The  "  True  Blue  "  is  now 
being  managed  by  Mr.  Grace,  who  is  well  known  on 
the  fields  as  a  trustworthy  and  capable  man.  The 


present  board  is  a  good  one,  and  numbers  amongst  its 
members  men  who  have  had  some  experience  of  mining. 
From  the  position  of  the  property  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  it  cannot  contain  payable  ore  and  is  not 
traversed  by  the  reefs  being  worked  on  the  adjoining 
properties.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  those  who 
have  bought  on  the  top  of  the  market,  when  the  shares 
were  over  £4,  to  average  their  holdings  at  the  present 
price,  6s. 

SHERLAW's  GOLD  MINE. 

Of  the  numerous  mines  situated  near  Coolgardie 
which  have  suffered  severely  from  the  scarcity  of  water, 
Sherlaw's  Gold  Mine  is  a  typical  example.  This  pro- 
perty has  been  well  opened  up  down  to  the  400-feet  level. 
The  reef,  which  is  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  surface, 
steadily  increases  with  depth  until  at  the  400-feet  level 
it  is  six  feet  wide,  showing  every  indication  of  perma- 
nency. This  reef,  which  has  been  driven  on  at  various 
levels,  has  an  average  assay  of  two  ounces  to  the  ton, 
and  the  enormous  body  of  ore  opened  up  is  sufficient  to 
provide  dividends  on  the  Company's  capital  for  years  to 
come.  The  mine  is  fully  equipped  with  the  most  ex- 
cellent machinery,  a  ten-stamp  battery,  Fruevanner's, 
compressors,  and  engine  power  capable  of  driving 
thirty  head  of  stamps.  For  the  past  two  years  there 
have  been  repeated  disappointments  with  regard  to  the 
water  supply.  Contracts  were  made  which  were  not 
carried  out  by  the  contractors.  For  the  past  three 
months  Mr.  Sherlaw  has  been  putting  in  a  drive  to  the 
east  at  the  400-feet  level,  but  did  not  succeed  in  striking 
any  water.  He  has  now,  however,  secured  a  supply 
from  a  property  two  miles  away,  from  which  the  water 
is  brought  by  a  pipe  which  has  just  been  completed. 
The  mill  started  on  the  15th,  and  was  working  well,  so 
that  ,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  patience  of  share- 
holders being  rewarded  after  three  years  of  waiting, 
during  which  time  the  price  of  their  shares  gradually 
fell  away  from  18s.  to  about  one-third  of  that  price, 
at  which  they  stand  at  present  and  are  a  very  cheap 
purchase. 

THE  NORTHAM   MILLING  AND  MINING    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

capital  ^250,000,  200,000  shares  issued,  owns  a  lagoon 
and  other  extensive  water  rights  at  Northam,  Western 
Australia,  together  with  a  battery  of  eighty  stamps 
erected  on  ground  adjoining.  It  also  owns  the  Golden 
Pig  Mines  at  Southern  Cross,  and  the  Enterprise  Mine 
at  Bonnie  Vale,  W.A.  Working  capital  ^25,000, 
besides  50,000  shares  in  reserve.  The  Company's  mill 
is  the  finest  in  Australia.  It  is  employed  to  crush  ores 
for  the  public,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Company's  own 
mines.  Ores  are  conveyed  from  the  goldfields  by  the 
Government  railway  at^special  low  rates,  enabling  the 
Company  to  crush  for  the  public  at  rates  competing 
successfully  with  the  goldfields  batteries,  besides  which, 
the  perfection  of  the  Company's  plant,  and  the  ample 
supply  of  fresh  water  ensure  a  far  better  extraction. 
With  the  working  capital  provided,  cyanide  and  con- 
centration plants  on  the  most  complete  scale  are  being 
added  to  the  mill,  rendering  it  unmatched  as  a  complete 
gold-extraction  plant  for  all  kinds  of  ores. 

MELVILLE  WATER  PARK  ESTATE,  LIMITED. 

Capital  ^100,000  in  jQi  shares.  Owns  4548  acres  of 
land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swan  River,  facing  the  city 
of  Perth,  the  capital  of  Western  Australia.  Purchase  price 
of  the  property,  ^50,000  in  cash,  leaving  ^50,000  avail- 
able for  working  capital.  The  estate  is  by  far  the  most 
suitable  area  within  easy  distance  of  Perth  City,  which 
can  be  made  available  as  a  residential  suburb.  The 
Company  has  had  the  estate  surveyed  and  cut  up  into 
plots,  which  are  sold  for  building  purposes.  A  large 
amount  of  clearing  and  road-making  has  been  carried 
out  ;  a  tramway  has  been  built  for  a  length  of  two 
miles,  and  is  now  in  operation.  Three  miles  further 
are  under  construction,  providing  completely  for 
internal  communication.  The  high  road  from  South 
Perth  to  Fremantle  passes  right  through  the  estate. 
The  Company  provides  additional  means  of  access  from 
Perth  to  Fremantle,  having  placed  on  the  river  a  fleet 
of  four  steamers,  which  are  now  running  regularly,  and 
are  extensively  patronised.  Two  of  these  are  large 
passenger  boats,  with  accommodation  for  120  pas- 
sengers in  each.    Four  jetties  have  been  built  on  the 
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estate,  and  one  at  Perth  City,  available  exclusively  for 
the  Company.  The  trip  by  water  from  Perth  occupies 
only  twenty  minutes.  The  over-crowded  and  unhealthy 
state  of  Perth  City  is  notorious,  and  the  Company  has 
already,  although  sales  have  not  been  pushed,  pending 
the  completion  of  developments,  disposed  of  about 
thirty-five  acres  of  land,  divided  up  into  about  sixty 
plots,  for  a  total  of  over  ^10,500,  the  average  price 
being  £300  per  acre.  This  compares  with  an  average 
cost  price  of  £1 1  per  acre  for  the  whole  estate.  A  large 
amount  of  building  is  now  proceeding.  Among  the 
purchasers  of  plots  are  the  principal  residents  in  Perth, 
from  members  of  the  Government  down  to  prominent 
tradespeople.  His  Excellency  Sir  Gerard  Smith, 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  has  acquired  a  site  for  a 
country  residence,  which  is  under  construction.  Perth 
City  suffers  from  an  indifferent  water  supply,  and  the 
Melville  Company  took  steps  to  ensure  a  good  supply 
to  their  residents  by  putting  down  an  artesian  bore, 
which  at  a  depth  of  1500  feet  has  given  a  magnifi- 
cent supply  of  drinking  water,  fresh  and  chemically 
pure.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  Perth 
and  Fremantle,  and  the  position  occupied  by  the  estate, 
which  touches  Fremantle  on  the  one  side,  and  commu- 
nicates with  Perth  on  the  other,  sales  of  land  in  1898 
are  expected  to  be  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  rise 
of  Fremantle  in  importance  owing  to  the  enormous 
improvements  effected  in  the  harbour,  and  the  likelihood 
of  its  being  made  the  first  port  of  call  in  Australia  for 
the  mail  steamers,  have  already  increased  the  favourable 
prospects  of  the  Melville  Water  Park  Estate. 

Speculators  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  "good 
outsider,"  as  Mr.  Bottomley  would  say,  which  has  a 
chance  of  turning  out  to  be  another  Great  Boulder  or 
Lake  View.  There  are  a  few  still  to  be  picked  up, 
even  at  Hannan's,  such  as  Central  Boulders,  Kalgurli 
Great  Western,  Brownhill  Central,  Hannan's  Main  Reef, 
Lake  View  Extended,  and  Hannan's  Lake  View  Central. 

Central  Boulder,  with  a  capital  of  ^100,000,  ^20,000 
working,  comprises  two  blocks,  eighteen  acres,  in  the 
centre  of  the  very  best  part  of  Hannan's.  One  block  is 
dovetailed  into  the  Australia,  which  has  given  such 
magnificent  results,  and  is  the  best  of  the  many  good 
properties  owned  by  the  Associated  Gold  Mines. 

Brownhill  Central,  capital  ^200,000,  ^50,000  work- 
ing, comprises  fifty-nine  and  a  half  acres.  The  pro- 
perty has  been  well  opened  up,  and  is  capably  managed. 
In  addition  to  a  wide  vein  of  payable  ore,  some  very 
rich  stone  has  been  struck  at  the  200-feet  level  within 
the  past  fortnight.  The  Company  has  ample  working 
capital,  which  is  being  economically  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  shares  at  present  price,  if,  are  dis- 
tinctly cheap. 

Hannan's  Lake  View  Central,  capital  ^75,000,  of 
which  ^25,000  is  working  capital.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  capitalisation  of  this  Company  bears  favourable 
comparison  with  those  mentioned  above.  It  is 
-.eparated  by  only  two  blocks  from  the  Lake  View 
Consols,  and  lies  right  in  the  line  of  strike  of  the  Lake 
View  lode.  The  property  has  been  well  and  econo- 
mically managed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Edols,  one  of  the  best 
mining  engineers  in  Australia.  Although  sinking  has 
not  yet  been  carried  deeper  than  the  150-feet  level, 
good  stone  and  very  promising  formations  have  been 
struck,  together  with  a  good  supply  of  water.  It  is 
announced  by  cable  that  the  erection  of  the  winding 
machinery  has  just  been  completed,  and  sinking  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  on  to  the  300-feet  level.  The 
properties  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  are  all  working 
at  from  200  to  300  feet  on  highly-payable  stone,  so  that 
any  day  news  may  be  received  which  would  raise  the 
value  of  Hannan's  Lake  View  Central  shares  to  con- 
siderably over  their  present  price. 

The  Kalgurli  Great  Western  Company  having  been 
successfully  reconstructed  is  now  fully  provided  with 
working  capital.  It  is  very  favourably  situated  in 
regard  to  the  trend  of  the  Mount  Charlotte  lode,  and, 
although  the  ore  being  worked  at  present  is  not  quite 
payable,  it  would  only  require  an  increase  of  a  few 
dwts.  to  make  it  so.  Sinking  is  now  being  rapidly 
pushed  on,  and  favourable  news  may  at  any  time  be 
received  considering  the  excellent  position  of  the  pro- 
perty.    The  10s.  fully-paid  shares,  which  now  stand 
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at  4*.,  do  not  appear  dear  as  a  purely  speculative 
purchase. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  Menzies  Reefs  standing  at 
such  a  low  price,  considering  that  the  Company  now 
holds  in  cash  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  entire 
capital  as  represented  by  the  present  price  of  the  shares 
in  the  market.  Hannan's  Oroya  is  at  present  working 
on  low-grade  stone,  but  have  lately  struck  some  very 
rich  ore  which  will  shortly  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
returns. 

From  returns  just  to  hand  from  the  mines  in  West 
Australia  for  the  past  month  it  looks  as  if  this  year's 
results  would  far  surpass  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
1897.  Of  the  various  districts  Hannan's  has  a  long 
lead,  producing  36,468  ozs.  from  20,953  to.ns  — an 
average  of  r  oz.  15  dwts.  to  the  ton.  Coolgardie  comes 
next  with  7627  ozs.  from  6713  tons  ;  Menzies  next  with 
4661  ozs.  from  2421  tons,  an  average  of  1  oz.  19  dwts. 
The  newest  of  the  goldfields,  Peak  Hill,  makes  a  very 
creditable  debut  with  1863  ozs.  from  432  tons,  or  an 
average  of  4  ozs.  6  dwts.  There  are  only  ten  stamps 
at  work  on  this  field  at  present  but  a  further  thirty  head 
are  being  erected  and  will  be  completed  within  the  next 
few  months.  When  we  compare  the  returns  from  the 
Hannan  district  month  by  month  the  progress  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable  —  36,468  ozs.  of  last  month  as 
against  22,340  of  January,  1897,  mark  a  very  satis- 
factory increase.  The  previous  record  was  the  return 
for  October,  which  was  57,171  ozs. — the  holidays  and 
mining  exemptions  which  occur  in  November  and 
December  naturally  decrease  output  for  these  months. 
Figures  such  as  these  are  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
promise  of  the  field  ;  the  prophecies  of  those  who  stated 
that  West  Australian  mines  would  not  live  in  depth  are 
being  refuted  by  them.  This  should  show  investors 
that  "gold  mining  in  Western  Australia  is  well  worthy 
of  their  careful  study,  as  in  this  Colony  we  are  not  liable 
to  political  disturbances  and  agitations  such  as  affect 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere. 


THE  CANNING  JARRAH  TIMBER 
COMPANY  OF  W.A. 

THE  Secretary  of  the  above  Company  re- 
ports that  he  has  "  been  advised  that  contracts  have 
been  secured  for  the  whole  of  the  timber  required  by  many 
of  the  most  important  mines  in  Western  Australia  over  a 
considerable  period,  and  at  satisfactory  prices.  The 
quantity  of  timber  required  by  these  mines  for  the  timber- 
ing of  shafts,  building  purposes,  &c,  is  very  great,  and 

THEjRESOURCES  of  the  COMPANY 

are  fully  employed  in  keeping  up  the  supply.  The  Com- 
pany has  also  several  cargoes  afloat  in  execution  of  orders 
for  the  London  market.  The  sales  during  1897  showed  an 
increase  of  33  per  cent,  over  those  during  the  previous  year, 
and  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  the  contracts  and  orders 
in  hand  indicate 

A  STILL  FURTHER  INCREASE 

to  the  Company's  business.  The  Perth  timber  yard  and 
factory,  which  employs  about  120  hands,  and  can  deal  with 
the  timber  from  the  log  until  it  is  converted  to  the  finished 
product  of  the  joiner,  is  well  supplied  with  orders.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  made  whereby  logs  and  timber  can  be  brought 
from  two  points  of  the  Company's  concession  to  this  factory. 
The  new  harbour  being  constructed  by  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia  at  the  entrance  of  the  Swan  River,  at  Fre- 
mantle, is  now  available,  and  vessels  now  load  there  with 

THE  COMPANY'S  TIMBER 

for  export.  The  new  railway  to  the  Company's  southern 
property  near  Donnybrook  is  being  surveyed ;  the  rails  have 
been  purchased,  and  the  construction  of  the  same  will  be 
rapidly  accomplished." 

For  Advertisements  of  Australian  books,  see  p.  269. 
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REPORT   OF   THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  submit  herewith  their  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  made  up  to  30  June,  1897. 

The  Shareholders  will  remember  that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  last  year  arrangements  were  entered  into  with  the 
Anglo-Continental  Gold  Syndicate,  Limited,  by  which  it  undertook  to  subscribe  for  10,000  Shares  of  this  Company 
at  the  price  of  £4  per  Share,  and  to  build  on  the  Company's  leases  a  complete  dry  crushing  and  cyanide  plan, 
capable  of  treating  at  least  100  tons  per  day.  The  Directors  have  to  report  that  the  10,000  Shares  were  duly 
applied  for,  and  ,£40,000  paid  in  respect  thereof. 

By  subsequent  agreement  the  Anglo-Continental  Gold  Syndicate,  Limited,  has  transferred  its  contract  to  the 
London  and  Hamburg  Gold  Recovery  Company,  Limited. 

The  whole  of  the  machinery  has  been  shipped,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  now  on  the  ground.  The  foundations 
of  the  Mill  have  been  completed,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  erection  of  the  machinery.  The 
work  is  proceeding  very  rapidly,  and,  there  being  an  ample  supply  of  labour,  day  and  night  shifts  are  employed. 

The  original  Mill,  as  reorganized,  is  now  at  work,  and  is  reported  by  the  Company's  Engineers  as  capable  of 
treating  about  sixty  tons  per  day. 

Developments  in  the  Mine  are  being  pushed  forward  with  all  speed,  rock  drills  and  air-compressor  plant  have 
been  provided,  and  will  be  at  work  very  shortly.    The  main  shaft  is  now  at  a  depth  of  about  350  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  ore  treated  during  the  twelve  months  under  review,  and  the  yield  in 
gold :— 


Date. 

Tons. 

Yield  in  Ozs. 

Average  Yield  per  Ton 

5  July,  1896  

  JI3 

257 

25 

22  July,  1896  ... 

  "9 

274 

26 

31  August,  1896 

206 

626 

30 

14  September,  1896  »... 

214 

836 

3-18 

30  October,  1896 

  254 

686 

2-I4 

12  January,  1897 

  5" 

5,519  • 

1015 

24  March,  1897 

  186 

1,643 

8-i6 

26  March,  1897  ...   

411 

2,858 

619 

3  April,  1897  

...        ...  190 

287 

no 

29  April,  1897  ... 

  243 

2,281 

97 

17  May,  1897  

  404 

2,695 

.6-13 

9  June,  1897  ... 

  278 

1,490 

57 

18  June,  1897  ... 

426 

2,267 

56 

23  June,  1897  

  7° 

655 

97 

Totals  

3626 

22,374 

63 

Of  the  foregoing,  1096  tons  have  been  crushed  in  Western  Australia,  and  2530  tons  were  selected  for  smelting 
purposes  and  sent  to  South  Australia. 

Management. — The  management  of  the  Mine  and  the  Company's  mining  business  in  Western  Australia,  has 
been  lately  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  who  have  engaged  as  Mine  Manager  Mr.  T.  F. 
Chapman,  of  California,  reported  by  them  to  be  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and  ability,  who  is  expected  to  be 
at  the  Mine  early  in  January. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  £43,645  *3*«  3^->  out  of  this  an  Interim  Dividend  of 
$s.  per  Share  was  declared  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  on  the  books  of  the  Company  on  31  May  last;  this 
absorbed  the  sum  of  £21,250. 

The  Directors  recommend  that  a  further  Dividend  of  5*.  per  Share  be  paid  to  Shareholders  registered  at 
28  December,  payable  on  1st  January. 

Directorate. — The  Director  retiring  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association  is  Sir  Charles  W.  F. 
Craufurd,  and  he,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election.  The  Shareholders  will  be  asked  to  confirm  the 
election  of  Mr.  Edmund  Davis  and  Mr.  Carl  Wichmann  to  seats  on  the  Board. 

Auditors.— The  Auditors,  Messrs.  Monkhouse,  Stoneham,  &  Co.,  retire,  but  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

By  Order,  H.  SLANEY,  Secretary. 

Broad  Street  House,  London,  E.C,  15  December,  1897. 

[See  following  page.] 
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To  Shark  Capital  : 
Authorised — 

110,000  Shares  of  £1  each 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1897. 


IIO.IOO    o  o 


Issued — 
55,000  Shares  of  £i  each,  issued 

as  fully  paid  to  Vendors    55,000  o 
30,000  Shares  of  £1  each  fully 

paid  up  


30,000 


85,000 

,,  Reserve  Account — 

Premiums  on  Shares  

, ,  Sundry  Creditors,  including  provision 
for  accrued  charges — 

London  

Unclaimed  Dividends   

,,  Profit  and  Loss — 

Balance  as  per  Account   

Less  Interim  Dividend  of  25  per 
cent.,  paid  16th  June,  1897  ... 


1,885    2  11 

3,494  10  o 

43.645  13  3 

31,250   o  o 


Contingent  Liability  to  issue  25,000  Shares  as  Fully-paid, 
under  Agreement  dated  31st  December,  1896. 


s.  d. 


8s, 000  o 


31,000   o  o 


5,379  12  11 


22.395  13  3 


.£143.775    6  2 


By  Property  Account  : 

Purchase  Price  as  per  Agreement 
dated  19th  October,  1894,  satisfied 
by  the  issue  of  fully-paid  Shares, 

per  contra   

,,  Machinery  and  Plant,  including 

Freight  and  Cartage  

Less  Depreciation   

,,  Mill  Conscruction,  Buildings,  and 
Tramways   

,,  Water  Shaft  

.,  Mine  Development,  from  15th 
October,  1894  (date  of  Incorporation) 

to  30th  June,  1897   

Less  Amount  written  off   

,,  Horses,  Vehicles,  and  Harness  ... 

Less  Depreciation   

,,  Furniture  at  Mine  

Less  Depreciation   

,,  Stock  of  Stores,  Oil,  Timber,  and 

Fuel  

,,  Sundry  Debtors,  Western  Ausualia 
,,  Cash  at  Bank  and  in  hand — 

London   

,,      Dividend  Account  

Western  Australia   ,. 


Cr. 


55,000  0 

0 

20,032  5 

6 

2,003  5 

0 

18,029  0 

6 

17.796  '5 

3 

863  18 

10 

i8,373  is 

10 

1,469  l8 

1 

16,903  17 

9 

453  3 

2 

67  19 

6 

385  3 

8 

'74  4 

4 

26  2 

8 

148  1 

8 

4,980  11 

7 

1  17 

6 

23,814  8 

JO 

3,494  10 

O 

2.357  0 

7 

29,665  19 

5 

£J43.775  6 

3 

We  have  audited  the  London  Books  of  Hannan's  Brownhill  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited  (which  include  the  audited  Colonial  Accounts)  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  30th  June,  1897,  and  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the  above  Balance  Sheet  correctly  exhibits  the  position  of  the  Company's  affairs  a 
that  date. 

MONK.HOUSE.  STONEHAM  &  CO,,  Chartered  Accountants. 

London,  E.C.,  14  December,  1897. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  from  15  Oct.  1894  (tbe  iate  of  Incorporation)  to  30  June,  1897. 


d. 


Dr.  £ 

To  Mining   

,,  Milling     

„  Ore  Shipment — 

Smelters'  Charges,  including  Railage, 

Freight,  &c,  and  Cost  of  Remittances  10,741    9  2 
Wages  :     Bagging,    Weighing,  and 

Sampling  Ore   1,698  12  5 

Ore  Bags   1,049    8  o 

Cartage  from  Mine  to  Railway   1,067  18  10 

Sundries  (Water,  Assays,  &c.)   282  17  8 

,,  Mint  Charges   

„  Royalty   

,,  General  Expenses,  Western  Australia— 


£ 
2,357 
5.792 


14,840 

372 


498  16 


Salaries  and  Wages 

Manager's  Commission  

Cables   

Travelling  Expenses   

Insurance   

Stable  Expenses  

Water   

Legal  Charges  and  Warden's  Court  Fees 

Rent  of  Leases   

Bank  Charges  on  Remittance  

Repairs  to  Machinery  and  Vehicles  ... 

Loss  on  Live  Stock   

Assays   

Stationery,  Postages,  Telegrams,  Carting 
Fuel  and  Water,  and  Miscellaneous 
Charges  

Consulting  Engineers'  Fees  and  Ex- 
penses   

General  Expenses,  London— 

Directors'  Fees   

Salaries  and  Rent  (exclusive  of  Transfer 

Fees)  ...   

Cables   

Law  Charges   \ 

Stationery   \\\ 

Reporting  Meetings,  Postages,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Charges   

,  Balance  carried  down 


To  Interest   

,.  Depreciation — 

Machinery  and  Plant 

Horses,  Vehicles,  and  Harness... 

Furniture  

„  Mine  Development— Amount  written  off 
,,  Balance  as  per  Balance  Sheet  ... 


8 


3.061  2 

910  8 

372  1 

242  12 

214  3  1 

144  12  8 

144  8  7 

118  6  1 

75  0  o 

67  10  8 

65  17  o 

60  o  o 

32  13  6 


70S  15  5 


3,108  10  2 


6,210  11 
1,323  16 


1,642  19 
461  8 

259  5 
181  7 


479   4  3 


6,132  15  10 

48,764  16  10 

/86,2oo    8  8 

^i.5S'  18  4 


2,003  5 
67  19 
26  2 


-    2,097  7  2 

1,469  18  1 

43.645  *3  3 

,£48,764  16  10 


Cr. 


By  Gold  Account 


Specimen  Sales 


Water  Sales 


£ 
85.420 

30 
289 


d. 
5 


5  9 


Rent— Water  Shaft    235 

Note.— No  credit  taken  for  value  of  ore  at  grass  or  tailings. 


By  Balance  brought  down} 


£86,290  8  8 
£48,764  16  10 


£48,764  16  10 


NOTE.    In  the  above  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  General  Expenses  in  Australia  and  England  and  the  Directors'  Fees  are  debited  for  2|  yeas,  as  no 

previous  Profit  and  Loss  Account  has  been  issued. 
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if  I  *HE  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith 
Statement  of  Accounts  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
Company  to  31  August,  1897,  covering  a  period  of  one 
year  and  eight  months. 

Property. — The  property  consists  of  six  leases — viz., 
"  Great  Eastern,"  "  Great  Eastern  Consols,"  "  True  Blue,' 
"True  Blue  South,"  "True  Blue  Extended,"  and  the 
Great  Eastern  South,"  comprising  in  all  117  acres,  situated 
about  one  mile  east  of  the  township  of  Lawlers,  East 
Murchison,  and  about  250  miles  east  of  Cue. 

For  the  information  of  the  Shareholders,  a  Plan  and 
Photographs  of  the  Mine  accompany  this  Report. 

Development. — The  following  Table  will  clearly  show 
the  development  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  pro- 
perty :- 


REPORT  OF   THE  DIRECTORS. 

stock  of  stores  on  hand,  and  as  wood  for  mining  purposes 


Name  of  Vein. 

Shafts. 

Drives, 
Total. 

Cross-cuts, 
Total. 

Total  feet. 

Great  Eastern   

609  ft. 

935  ft- 

385  ft. 

1929  ft. 

Lawlers   

I70  „ 

130  „ 

90  „ 

390  „ 

True  Blue  

114  », 

I30  „ 

.    105  „ 

349  ». 

Others      ...  ... 

72  „ 

IO  „ 

205  » 

287  „ 

Totals  ... 

965  ft. 

1205  ft. 

785  ft. 

2955  ft. 

Plant. — A  very  complete  Mining,  Milling,  and  Hoisting 
Plant,  manufactured  by  the  Sandycroft  Foundry  Company 
and  Davey,  Paxman  &  Co.,  has  been  erected.  A  10-stamp 
Mill  commenced  crushing  in  October  1896,  and  a  further 
10-head  about  the  middle  of  August  1897. 

Crushings. — The  following  Table  will  clearly  show  the 
number  of  tons  treated,  and  the  gold  realised  : — 


Date. 

Tons  Crushed. 

Yield  in  Ozs. 

Average  yield 
per  Ton. 

1896. 

October  17 

402 

603 

i'5 

November  16  ... 

447 

827 

i-85 

December  21  ... 

.618 

1 146 

1-85 

1897. 

1-87 

February  18 

843 

1581 

April  20   

1060 

2346 

2'2 1 

May  21   

550 

1240 

2"25 

June  28   

532 

1 1 34 

2-13 

August  12  

637 

1275 

2'0 

September  2 

1203 

2000 

IT3 

Totals  ...  •  ... 

6292 

12,152 

Oz.  1. 18  dwts. 

The  Directors  have  to  report  that,  having  been  re- 
quested to  crush  some  payable  ore  from  neighbouring 
leases,  they  made  arrangements  to  do  so  at  a  rate  which 
shows  a  very  substantial  profit  to  the  Company. 

Stores.  —  The  Mine  being  some  distance  from  the 
railway  the  Manager  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  a  full 


and  for  fuel  in  the  immediate  district  was  becoming  scarce 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  increasing  this  stock,  and  has 
a  large  quantity  ready  for  future  use. 

Mine  Management.  —  The  Directors  consider  great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  the  late  Manager, 
for  the  energy  he  displayed  in  the  development  of  the  Mine. 
They  have,  however,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  utmost 
economy,  arranged  with  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co. 
to  undertake  the  future  management  of  the  Company's 
affairs  at  the  Mine.  Mr.  D.  P.  Mitchell  has  been  ap- 
pointed Resident  Manager,  and  the  Directors  believe  that 
the  expenses  in  future  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
Mine  in  the  Colony. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  numerous  foreign  Share- 
holders, offices  have  been  opened  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Accounts. — These  clearly  show  the  expenditure  under 
the  several  heads  already  referred  to. 

Wages  in  the  district  for  Development,  Mining,  Milling, 
and  Hauling  were  particularly  high,  owing  to  the  remote 
situation  of  the  property,  but  the  Railway  now  having 
reached  Cue,  they  should  in  the  future  be  considerably 
lower. 

Heavy  expenses  were  incurred  in  the  carriage  and 
erection  of  the  Mining  Plant,  Milling  Machinery,  Boilers, 
and  Building  Material,  which  expenditure,  however,  is  now 
at  an  end. 

The  transport  of  the  bullion  from  the  Mine  to  the 
Township  of  Cue  was  difficult  and  expensive,  so  the 
Directors  are  glad  to  report  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  Branch  Bank  opened  at  the  Town  of  Lawlers, 
which  is  close  to  the  Mine,  and  a  considerable  saving  under 
this  head  will  in  future  be  effected. 

The  original  working  capital  was  ,£10,000,  the  Directors 
being  Obliged  to  raise  further  funds,  borrowed  ,£20,000,  as 
appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  on  favourable  terms  from  the 
London  &  Western  Australian  Exploration  Company,  Ltd. 
This  debt  has  since  the  date  of  the  Balance  Sheet  been 
expunged  by  the  issue  to  that  Company  of  20,000  Shares 
at  par. 

The  Directors  out  of  the  gross  profit  of  ,£11,260  $s.  4^. 
have  written  off  the  sum  of  ,£392  ior.  for  preliminary 
expenses.,  and  20  per  cent,  off  mine  development  (or 
^3099—12.?.  7</.),  and  carried  forward  the  balance. , 

Since  these  accounts  were  made  up  the  position  of  the 
Company  has  improved,  and  the  amount  of  cash  in  hand  is 
now  ,£12,000.  The  Directors  have  declared  an  interim 
dividend  of  is.  per  Share. 

The  Auditors  (Messrs.  Monkhouse,  Stoneham  &  Co.) 
retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

R.  P.  NISBET,  ) 
R.  C.  OGILVIE,  f 

H.  SLANEY,  Secretary. 

[See  next  page 
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Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET, 


To  Share  Capital—  £      s.  d. 

Authorised — 

150,000  Shares  of  £1  each   150,000  o  o 

Issued —  . 
120,000  Shares  issued  as  fully  paid  to 
Vendors  under  Agreements 
dated  12  December,  1895   ...  iao,ooo   o  0 
10,000  Shares  subscribed  and  fully 

called   10,000  o  o 


130,000 


Creditor  on  Loan,  including  Interest  ... 
Sundry  Creditors,  including  provision  for 
accrued  charges — 

London   

Western  Australia   

Profit  and  Loss — 

Balance  as  per  Accoaat   


130,000  o  o 
21,016  18  6 


3,631  11  1 
1,800   o  1 


4,431  11  2 
7,768   o  9 


/,  163,216  10  5 


31  August,  1897. 

By  Property  Account- 
Purchase  Price  of  Mining  Leases,  as 
per  Agreements  dated  12  December, 
1895,  satisfied  by  the  Allotment  of 
fully  paid  Shares,  per  contra 

Add— Stamps  and  Fees  on  Trans- 
fer of  Leases   


Deduct — Machinery  included  in 
Purchase  Price  transferred  to 
Machinery  and  Plant  Account 

Machinery  and  Plant,  including  Freight 

and  Cartage   

Buildings   

Mine  Development  and  General  Expendi- 
ture from  13  December,  1895  (the  date  of 
Incorporation)  to  9  September,  1896— 
In  Western  Australia — 
Wages  and  Salaries,  Stores,  Timber, 
Fuel,  and  General  Expenses 
In  London — 

Directors'  Fees   

Salaries  and  Office  Rent   

Consulting  Engineers'  Fees  

Printing  and  Stationery   

Cables  

Postage  and  Miscellaneous  Charges 

Add—  Mine  Development  Expendi- 
ture from  10  September,  1896, 
to  31  August,  1897   


Less — Amount  written  off 

,,  Horses,  Vehicles,  and  Harness  ... 

,,  Stock  of  Stores  and  Materials  on  Hand. 

,,  Cash  at  Bank  and  in  Hand — 

London   

Western  Australia   


120,000  o 
162  14 
120,162  14 


Cr. 


*  £ 


2.258  3  s 


117,904  n  4 


25.053 
1.705 


10,444  19  2 


810  10 

443  ° 
175  16 
80  14 

84  " 
135  6 


13,114  18  5 


3.383   4  a 

15,498  3  7 
3,099  12  7 


542  14 
178  9 


13,398  10 
996  2 
4437  13 


721    3  10 


£163,216  10  5 


We  have  audited  the  London  Books  of  East  Murchison  United,  Limited  (which  include  the  Colonial  Accounts),  from  13  December,  1895,  the 
date  of  Incorporation,  to  31  August,  1897,  and  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the  above  Balance  Sheet  correctly  exhibits  the  position  of  the  Company's 
affairs  at  the  latter  date.    No  inventory  of  Stores,  &c. ,  on  hand,  has  been  produced  to  us. 

MONKHOUSE,  STONEHAM  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

London,  E.C.,  3  December,  1897.  R  p  NISBEX_  , 

R.  C.  OGILVIE,  \  D'reCt0rS 
 H.  SLANEY,  Secretary. 


Dr.  PROFIT  &  LOSS  ACCOUNT  from  10  September,  1896,  to  31  August,  1897. 


Cr. 


To  Mining  

,,  Hauling   

,,  Milling  

,,  Mine  Development  Account,  amount  written 

off  

,,  Administration  and  General  Expenses — 
Western  Australia — 


£   s.  d. 


London — 


Preliminary  and  Formation  Expenses 

Interest  

Balance  as  per  Balance  Sheet 


£  s.  d. 

10,661  ii  ii 

4.250  3  8 

4.345  2  o 

3,099  12  7 


Salaries  and  Wages   

2,077 

16 

2 

Travelling  Expenses   

308 

19 

2 

Rents   

134 

3 

0 

Repairs  to  Machinery  and  Buildings... 

157 

14 

5 

Stationery  and  Advertising   

53 

12 

8 

Bank  Charges  and  Exchange  

72 

4 

8 

Commission   

37 

10 

0 

Cables,  Postages,  and  General  Expenses 

444 

10 

8 

Directors'  Fees  

1,072 

8 

6 

Salaries  and  Office  Rent   

57i 

0 

4 

Consulting  Engineers'  Fees   

233 

14 

3 

Law  Charges   

82 

16 

2 

Cables   

49 

15 

4 

Printing  and  Stationery,  including 

Share  Warrants   

229 

4 

7 

Postage  and  Miscellaneous  Charges... 

144 

18 

9 

3,286  10  9 


-    2,383  17  11 
393  10  o 
.   1,085   5  4 
7,768   o  9 

^37,272  14  11 


By  Gold  Account,  10,155  ozs- 
,,  Transfer  Fees 


£     «  d. 
37,182  14  11 
90    o  o 


£37,272  14  11 


R.  P.  NISBET, 
R.  C.  OGILVIE, 

H,  SLANKV,  Secretary 


Directors. 


[See  previous  pare. 
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  AND  FOR   

SLEEPERS,  BRIDGES, 

PILES,  STAIR  TREADS, 

PLATFORMS,  CHAIR  KEYS, 
GATE    HEELS,  POSTS, 

TELEGRAPH  ARMS,  POLES, 

AND 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  PURPOSES. 


RECORD  OUTPUT  OF  TIMBER. 

Cable  advice  from  the  Company's  Mills  gives  the  Output  for  twelve  months  ending  31  December, 

1897,  of  Karri  and  Jarrah  combined  as 

61,320  Loads,  or  36,792,000  Feet  Super. 

FULL   PARTICULARS   &  PRICES   ON  APPLICATION  TO 

MILLARS'  KARRI  &  JARRAH  FORESTS,  Limited, 

72  BISHOPSGATE   STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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NOTES. 

SOMETIMES  real  things  take  on  that  perfection  of 
form  which  we  usually  attribute  to  the  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination.  This  piece  of  landscape  becomes 
a  picture,  that  scene  in  a  law-court  a  drama  in  so 
many  acts.  The  Indian  debate  of  this  week  had  this 
eminent  good  fortune  ;  it  might  have  been  arranged  by 
a  Euripides,  so  smoothly  and  certainly  did  the  interest 
increase.  First  of  all  Mr.  Lawson  Walton  Q.C. 
spoke,  introducing  the  Amendment.  The  Amendment 
itself  had  evidently  been  framed  by  the  "  peace-at-any- 
price "  gentry  amongst  the  Opposition  leaders  ;  pro- 
bably by  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley.  It 
had  probably  also  been  revised  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  too 
powerful  a  speaker  to  be  thrown  over,  even  by  his 
official  chief.  Consequently  the  Amendment  left  out 
all  those  things  upon  which  these  two  high  contracting 
parties  could  not  agree  ;  it  was  therefore  invertebrate 
and  limp.  Mr.  Lawson  Walton  very  properly  tossed 
the  Amendment  aside  and  spoke  about  the  war,  and 
the  breach  of  faith.  Mr.  Walton  is  the  usual  type  of 
Whig  lawyer — a  sort  of  smaller  and  less  energetic 
Sergeant  Buzfuz.  He  speaks  with  rhetorical  emphasis, 
and  of  course  never  says  anything  worth  hearing  ;  but 
he  is  fluent  and  safe,  and  in  time  may  get  a  judgeship. 
Since  Mr.  Justice  Darling's  appointment  nothing  is_ 
impossible. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  House,  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton replied  to  Mr.  Lawson  Walton.  The  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  curiously  like  life  itself, 
an  ordinary  and  common-place  life.  It  began  with 
petulant  ill-temper  ;  it  went  on  to  the  extravagant 
assertions  of  early  manhood — such  as  that  "  will  dispose 
of  this  Chitral  business  in  a  few  minutes  ; "  it  next 
passed  through  a  period  of  argument  and  discussion, 
and  it  ended  with  a  sort  of  death-bed  repentance  that 
half  conciliated  the  contemptuous  House.  If  the 
manner  of  the  speech  was  bad,  the  matter  of  it  was 
anything  but  good.  At  one  moment  Lord  George 
Hamilton  seemed  willing  to  defend  whatever  the 
Government  had  done ;  at  the  next  he  played  the  partisan 
game  and  asserted  that  a  new  policy  had  been  in- 
augurated by  his  opponents — "You  went  to  Chitral;" 
then  he  became  apologetic — "  I  do  not  say  that  if  I  had 
[had  ?  J  a  free  hand  I  would  have  gone  to  Chitral."  One 
might  call  the  speech  an  official  apology — a  sort  of 
mixture  of  Lord  Salisbnry's  prudence  and  water,  much 
water. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler,  as  in  duty  bound,  answered  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  ;  but  so  much  was  expected 
from  him  that  his  speech  seemed  a  little  disappointing. 
It  is  true  that  he  met  and  answered  the  arguments  of 
the  military  party  in  India,  so  far  as  Lord  George 
Hamilton  had  given  them  expression  ;  but  every  one  felt 


that  the  advocates  of  the  Forward  policy  had  a 
stronger,  and  a  better  informed,  representative  than 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  consequently  Sir  Henry 
Fowler's  reply  fell  flat.  Then  came  a  sort  of  dramatic 
pause  in  the  interest  of  the  debate,  broken  by  two 
or  three  admirable  short  speeches,  one  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  spoke  with  his  usual  mastery  of  detail,  and 
another  by  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  who  put  the 
military  position  strongly,  with  a  dash  of  Jingoism 
Conservatives.  But  the  speech  of 
that  of   Mr.   Ernest  Beckett.  He, 


the 


cheered  by 
this  period  was 
we   believe,  has 
West  Frontier 


alone:   our  North- 


recently  ridden 

with  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder, 
and  has  brought  back  something  more  than  the 
arguments  used  at  the  various  messes  at  which 
they  dined.  "Let  the  Afridis  feel  our  power," 
he  said  ;  "  but  let  it  be  used  leniently.  Take  a  strong 
line  and  they  will  become  our  friends.  Tribute  should 
be  exacted,  for  that  has  a  great  moral  effect  on  an 
Asiatic  people.  We  cannot  retire  ;  we  have  no  choice  ; 
we  are  compelled  to  go  on."  Mr.  Beckett  can  evidently 
think  for.  himself  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  his  speech  made  a  sensation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Asquith  continued  the  debate  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing with  a  first-rate  fighting  speech.  He  was  evidently 
determined  to  do  better  than  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  he 
^uixeeded-7- buThis" speech  sounded  better  than  it  reads. 
Still,  the  giving  of  it  carried  the  House  along ;  and 
when  Mr.  Asquith  sat  down  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  debate.  When 
Mr.  George  Curzon  rose,  even  stalwart  Conservatives 
became  anxious.  Mr.  Curzon  had  already  spoken 
twice  this  session,  and  both  speeches  were  as  bad  as 
bad  could  be.  His  speech  on  foreign  affairs  was  uncon- 
vincing and  weak  ;  his  speech  on  slavery  was  from 
beginning  to  end  a  wretched  mistake.  It  set  up  the 
back  of  the  House  ;  the  House  does  not  like  to  hear  a 
Bishop  abused  ;  and  the  mind  of  the  English  people  is 
made  up  about  slavery.  Accordingly  every  one  feared 
that  Mr.  Curzon  might  again  fail  when  he  ought  to 
succeed  ;  but  at  last  he  "  came  off." 


His  speech  was  exceedingly  powerful,  was,  in  fact, 
by  far  the  best  statement  that  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  position  taken  up  by  nearly  all  our  officers  in  India. 
Of  course  Mr.  Curzon  was  on  his  own  ground  ;  he  knew 
the  country  and  had  talked  with  all  the  political  agents 
and  all  our  officers.  At  one  moment  he  cited  the 
opinion  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  and  at  the  next 
showed  knowledge  of  a  road  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  did  not  know  was  in  existence.  Mr. 
Curzon's  manner,  too,  seemed  to  have  improved 
infinitely  ;  he  almost  apologised  for  his  excessive 
knowledge,  and  seemed  willing  to  believe  that  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  him  might  possibly  be  reason- 
able beings.  At  the  same  time  his  views  had  some- 
thing of  the  crudity  of  a  thorough-paced  advocate,  and 
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he  talked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  ever  coining  a 
phrase  that  would  live  in  the  memory,  or  an  epithet 
of  any  originality.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  no 
distinction  in  the  speech  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
great  Parliamentary  success,  and  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Curzon  upon  it  heartily. 

After  Mr.  Curzon  sat  down  the  debate  languished. 
Unimportant  people  wasted  time  with  perfect  self- 
satisfaction.  Then  Sir  William  Harcourt  rose.  Every 
one  in  the  House  knew  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
question  ;  where  the  Swat  Valley  is,  and  where  the 
Afridis  live,  were  all  mysteries  to  him  ;  but  he  has 
thirty  years'  practice  as  a  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  always  counts  for  a  good  deal — 
and  last  Tuesday  night  the  House  found  out  how  much 
it  counts.  Sir  William  Harcourt  began  by  drawing 
attention  to  what  he  called,  after  the  late  Laureate,  "  the 
two  voices,"  the  prudentvoice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  the  outspoken  advocacy  of  the  Forward  policy 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Curzon.  Of  course,  he  agreed  with 
Lord  George  Hamilton  in  praising  the  Punjab  system, 
or,  as  he  rightly  called  it,  the  system  of  Lord  Lawrence. 
But  he  went  on  to  say  that  all  systems  and  all  gene- 
ralities must  be  judged  by  their  practical  application  ; 
the  Forward  policy  has  been  unsuccessful,  there- 
fore it  was  rash  and  ill-considered  and  should  be 
condemned.  It  was  a  bad  precedent,  too,  to  let 
the  Commander-in-Chief  speak  as  he  has  recently 
spoken  in  India,  formulating  lines  of  policy  :  that,  he 
said,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House,  was  a  prerogative  of 
the  Home  Government  and  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  chief  debating  point,  however,  was  made  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Lord  George  Hamilton  that  he  denied  the  in- 
dependence of  the  tribes;  that  was  a  "  most  injudicious 
phrase,"  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  The  speech  was  a 
wise  speech,  a  statesmanlike  speech  ;  but  it  was  also  a 
dull  speech— a  speech  badly  delivered.  Mr.  Balfour 
followed  Sir  William  Harcourt.  But  his  address  was 
one  of  his  rare  failures  ;  and  altogether  the  honours  of 
the  debate  were  won  by  Mr.  Beckett  and,  above  all,  by- 
Mr.  Curzon. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Dillon  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  his  country  suffered  intolerably  from 
the  lack  of  a  Catholic  University,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  establish  and  endow  such  an 
institution  immediately.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  supported 
the  Amendment.  He  contended  that  the  spread  of 
knowledge  in  Ireland  would  be  beneficial  to  the  United 
Kingdom  at  large,  and  professed  himself  unable  to  per- 
ceive how  any  Unionist  could  defend  Unionism  and  at 
the  same  time  refuse  to  accede  to  the  just  demand  so 
earnestly  made  by  those  who  represented  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  If  the  question  of  cost  were  the 
main  consideration,  we  should  urge  Parliament  to 
accept  Mr.  Balfour's  plea  in  the  hope  that  one  opportu- 
nity for  obstruction  by  the  Nationalists  would  be 
permanently  removed.  Unfortunately,  the  cost  of 
settling  the  subject  by  concession  is  the  least  consider- 
able of  the  troubles  involved. 

Attempts  to  settle  the  question  as  Mr.  Balfour  desires 
nearly  wrecked  the  administrations  of  1868  and  1872. 
Great  as  its  majority  in  Parliament  is,  the  present 
Government  would  not  be  more  capable  than  were  its 
predecessors  of  withstanding  the  agitations  resulting 
from  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  Catholic 
University.  Every  argument  which  is  applicable  to 
Anglican  and  Presbyterian  establishments  would  apply 
to  that  institution  with  ten-fold  force.  The  Pope  still 
claims  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  sovereignty  ;  and, 
therefore  any  measure  which  strengthened  the  forces 
of  Rome  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland  would  be  under- 
mining the  authority  of  England  in  the  interests  of  a 
foreign  Power.  To  ourselves,  of  course,  that  is  merely 
an  academic  reflection ;  but  it  would  be  much  more  to  the 
outraged  Orangemen  in  Ulster  and  to  Nonconformists 
throughout  the  land.  With  grave  troubles  of  many 
kinds  pressing  upon  us  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  country  cannot  afford  to  find  itself  with  a  Govern- 
ment in  dissolution  merely  in  order  that  Mr.  Balfour 
may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  yielding  to  the  most  sentimental 
of  Ireland's  grievances. 
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That  is  how  the  matter  stands.  The  grievance  is 
purely  sentimental.  Already  there  are  universities 
enough,  even  in  Ireland  alone,  to  give  a  "  college  educa- 
tion "  to  every  Irish  papist  who  has  ambitions  in  that 
direction.  The  ambitions  are  unfulfilled  only  because 
the  laymen  conspire  with  the  priest  towards  their  own 
continuance  in  darkness.  Happily  the  Amendment  was 
rejected  on  Thursday  night  without  a  division.  The 
worst  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Nationalists 
will  probably  rejoice  that  they  are  left  in  possession  of 
the  grievance,  instead  of  having  been  granted  its 
redress.  That,  however,  we  must  put  up  with  as  best 
we  may. 

The  honours  of  the  session  rest  so  far  with  Mr.  Red- 
mond, for  although  Mr.  Dillon  "drew"  Mr.  Balfour 
very  effectively  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Redmond's  per- 
formance in  manoeuvring  Sir  William  Harcourt  into  a 
position  where  he  was  bound  to  vote  against  Home 
Rule  was  a  triumph  of  Parliamentary  craft.  A  triumph 
that  leads  to  a  crushing  defeat  of  your  own  side  may 
seem  somewhat  Hibernian,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  ever  since  Mr.  Parnell's  death  the  one  object  of 
Mr.  Redmond's  tactics  has  been  to  give  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Gladstonians  had 
abandoned  the  cause  and  that  no  more  was  to  be 
hoped  from  the  English  alliance.  The  prompt  verdict 
of  skilled  Parliamentarians  was  that  the  disappearance 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  broad  back  into  the  Unionist 
Government  lobby  on  a  pure  and  simple  Home  Rule 
division  marked  the  close  of  an  epoch  that  has  lasted 
for  twelve  years,  and  has  been  fruitful  in  dramatic 
episodes.  Such  English  Radicals  as  have  not  a  large 
Irish  vote  in  their  constituencies  are  heartily  glad 
that  the  parting  has  come.  Of  late,  especially  since 
the  Education  question  came  to  the  front,  the  alliance 
has  been  a  doubtful  blessing,  for  Irish  views  on  the 
relations  between  Clericalism  and  Education  have  not 
been  those  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  and  much 
friction  in  the  constituencies  and  in  the  House  has  been 
the  result. 

We  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  loan  which 
China  needs  will,  after  all,  be  made  by  England.  The 
preliminary  contract  between  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  was,  we  are  informed,  signed.  The 
delay  in  fulfilment  was  caused  only  by  the  Chinamen's 
joy  in  dallying  over  a  bargain.  Our  information  is 
supported  by  three  facts,  which  must  be  obvious  to 
any  man  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  finance.  In 
the  first  place,  Russia,  of  whom  it  was  said 
ten  days  ago  that  she  had  "  got  the  loan," 
would  in  that  event  have  to  borrow  the  means,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  make  the  advance  at  a  rate  ot 
interest  so  low  as  that  with  which  England  could  afford 
to  be  content.  In  the  second  place,  the  financiers  of 
Berlin,  who  were  said  to  have  promised  the  Government 
of  Germany  the  means  to  make  the  loan  at  six  percent., 
are  equally  futile.  A  loan  at  six  per  cent,  would 
have  the  effect  of  depreciating  immediately  the  market 
value  of  the  existing  five  per  cent,  loans  and  that 
would  not  suit  the  book  either  of  China,  or  of  any 
European  Power.  The  third  alternative  was  that, 
issuing  fresh  stock,  China  should  raise  from  her  own 
people  the  means  of  paying  the  indemnity  due  to 
Japan.  Knowing  how  the  provincial  mandarins  inter- 
vene for  the  plenishment  of  their  own  pockets  between 
the  people  of  China  and  their  Government,  we  must  all 
see  that  notion  to  be  ridiculous.  Therefore,  there 
remain  only  France  and  England  ;  and  as  France  has 
needs  of  her  own  at  least  equal  to  her  competence  in 
finance,  it  is  almost  certain,  as  we  have  said,  that 
our  preliminary  contract  with  China  will  be  fulfilled. 

Crete  is  still  without  a  Governor.  That  is  the  cause 
of  much  distress  to  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  and  Prince 
George  of  Greece.  The  King,  it  has  been  said,  has 
sent  the  Tsar  a  message  of  reproach  because  Russia 
has  not  insisted  upon  the  desirability  of  Prince  George. 
The  Prince,  it  is  added,  thinks  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Sultan.  He  would  like  to  assure  him  that  a  crusading 
Christian  who  failed  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  the  Turks 
is  quite  competent  to  rule  them.  We  shall  be  astonished 
if  the  Sultan  is  convinced  by  Prince  George's  argument. 
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It  will  indeed  be  surprising  if  he  receives  the  Prince  at 
all.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  meagre  news, 
Russia  makes  no  move.  Ambassadors,  however,  must 
do  something  for  their  living  ;  and,  according  to  the 
Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  "Times,"  they 
are  endeavouring  to  arrange  a  scheme  by  which  the 
"provisional  Government"  of  Crete  shall  be  entrusted 
to  "two  Powers  acting  conjointly."  The  provisional 
Government  of  Egypt  is  not  a  precedent  whichencourages 
us  to  regard  that  idea  with  much  hope.  Meanwhile  the 
Sultan  is  strengthening  his  army  in  Thessaly.  He  is 
the  only  Power  who  has  no  part  in  the  Concert  ;  yet,  if 
there  is  in  the  situation  any  fact  which  is  beyond  doubt, 
it  is  that  all  the  Powers  are  playing  second  fiddle  to  the 
Porte.  The  journals  of  Germany  consider  this  a  triumph 
for  the  diplomacy  of  England.  We  trust  that  they  are 
not  mistaken. 

There  seems  as  yet  very  little  evidence  that  the 
destruction  of  the  warship  "  Maine"  was  the  work  of  a 
Spaniard,  but  many  Americans  will  go  on  believing 
that  the  explosion  was  no  accident.  Discipline  is 
notoriously  slack  in  the  United  States  navy,  but 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  torpedoes  or  nitro-glycerine 
could  be  left  lying  about  at  the  time  and  in  the 
way  that  some  experts  have  suggested.  The 
lesson  of  the  occurrence  is  the  extremely  fragile 
and  delicate  nature  of  the  machinery  on  which 
naval  supremacy  depends.  It  is  easy  to  demon- 
strate that  a  single  first-class  battleship  or  cruiser 
is  equal  to  an  unlimited  number  of  second  or  third- 
class  vessels,  none  of  which  can  hope — from  lack  of 
speed  and  from  inferior  armament — to  produce  any  effect 
upon  her.  But  on  the  other  hand,  any  old  tub  that 
can,  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  get  near  enough  to 
direct  a  torpedo  properly  is  the  equal  of  the  finest 
battleship  afloat.  That  the  United  States  show  a  dis- 
position to  take  the  present  crisis  so  calmly  is,  we 
fancy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  circumstance  is 
realised.  It  requires  no  great  wealth  or  skill  to  send 
out  an  "Alabama"  or  a  twenty-knot  torpedo-boat,  and 
the  damage  that  one  or  two  such  vessels  might  do  before 
they  were  captured  or  destroyed  is  incalculable. 

The  death  of  Count  Kalnoky  which  ten  years  ago 
would  have  been  a  European  event,  has  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  His  great  achievement  was  his  part 
in  bringing  about  that  Triple  Alliance  of  the  Central 
European  States  which  undoubtedly  did  good  service 
for  many  years  in  keeping  the  peace  of  Europe.  But 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Clericals,  the  most  re- 
actionary and  bitter  in  the  whole  ranks  of  the  black 
International,  proved  unwittingly  his  downfall  at  last, 
for  it  was  some  indiscreet  remarks  in  an  anti-Italian 
sense  about  Rome  and  the  Papacy  that  brought  about 
his  retirement.  Although  the  friend  of  the  triplice,  he 
knew  how  to  conciliate  Russia,  and  the  better  feeling 
between  the  two  Empires  specially  interested  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  was  largely  his  work.  The  insane 
outbreak  of  Particularism  that  has  set  German  against 
Tsech  and  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
was  a  heart-breaking  event  to  Kalnoky,  whose  life- 
work  it  has  tended  to  derange  and  destroy. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  much  of  the  wrangle  between 
Canada  and  tbe  United  States  over  the  access  to 
Klondyke  question.  Each  country  practises  a  some- 
what primitive  method  of  diplomacy  and  rejoices  in  a 
Press  whose  reticence  is  not  its  strong  point.  Nor  in 
either  country  is  there  a  sober  Opposition  with  the  will 
or  the  capacity  to  check  undue  exuberance.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper's  one  idea  of  Parliamentary  tactics  seems  to  be 
on  all  occasions  to  "go  one  better"  than  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  The  undefined  south-west  frontier  between 
British  and  United  States  territory  affords  ample 
material  for  quarrels  and  misunderstandings  if 
either  side  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
for  the  present  the  only  available  quick  route  to 
the  goldfields  lies  either  through  United  States  ter- 
ritory or  up  a  channel  which  ends,  it  is  true,  at  a 
Canadian  port,  but  whose  depth  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  sea-going  vessels  to  go  beyond  Fort  Wrangell. 
Here  transhipment  to  vessels  of  lighter  draft  must  be 
effected,  and  at  Fort  Wrangell  there  is  a  United  States 


Custom  House.  Each  country  accuses  the  other  of  im- 
posing unreasonable  restrictions,  and  each  in  turn 
grows  still  more  unreasonable  in  order  to  counteract  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  other.  Meantime  gold-seekers 
by  the  thousand  are  thronging  the  various  passes  and 
trails,  and  disease  is  weeding  out  the  unfit  in  remorse- 
less fashion. 

We  trust  that  at  an  early  date  an  attempt  will  be 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  raise  the  whole 
question  of  the  relations  between  the  Post  Office  and 
the  National  Telephone  Company.  We  fear  that  when 
the  whole  story  is  revealed,  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  jobs  that  has  been  perpetrated  in 
English  political  life  for  many  years  past.  The  Post 
Office  purchased  from  the  National  Telephone  Company 
the  inter-town  trunk  lines  for  the  sum  of  ^459,000,  and 
on  Monday  last  Mr.  Hanbury  stated,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  the  total  capital  expenditure  on  the  trunk-line 
system  had  been  over  a  million  to  the  end  of  last  year. 
Yet  he  was  unable  to  inform  the  House  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  system.  The 
accounts  appear  to  be  all  jumbled  together  with  the 
accounts  of  the  telegraph  service,  so  that  the  probable 
loss  to  the  State  on  the  purchase  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  fact  is  that  the  State  has  made  a  bad  bargain  and 
that  the  permanent  officials  at  the  Post  Office  are  loth 
to  confess  it.  The  National  Telephone  Company  has 
been  relieved  of  the  most  costly  and  least  profitable  part 
of  its  undertaking  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
the  most  regrettable  feature  of  the  whole  business  is 
that  the  Postmaster-General  who  concluded  the  bargain 
is  now  drawing  fees  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Tele- 
phone Company. 

When  we  get  the  details  as  to  what  powers  the 
Government  proposes  to  transfer  from  the  County 
Council  to  the  vestries,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  of  them  were  original  powers  of  the  Council. 
A  point  that  has  been  so  far  overlooked  in  the  con- 
troversy is  this,  that  a  large  number  of  its  minor  duties 
were  not  originally  given  to  the  Council,  but  were  added 
afterwards,  mostly  by  Lord  Salisbury's  last  govern- 
ment. The  point  is  an  important  one,  for  the  prevalent 
notion  is  that  Mr.  Ritchie's  Act  was  something  of  a  step 
in  the  dark,  and  that  the  proposed  interference  with 
the  Council's  powers  is  a  revision  of  that  Act  in  the 
light  of  experience.  It  is  not  so  ;  most  of  these  minor 
powers  were  additions  made  to  the  original  Act  after 
considerable  experience  of  the  Council  and  its  methods 
of  working.  During  the  three  years  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
administration  following  upon  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  Acts  were 
passed  touching  upon  the  powers  of  the  Council. 

Most  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  of  very  little  impor- 
tance ;  but,  if  a  score  of  them  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration on  that  ground,  there  remain  such  measures 
as  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  the  Overhead  Wires 
Act,  the  Sky  Signs  Act,  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  the  Housing  Act  (1890),  and  the  Public  Health  Act 
(1891).  These  laws  added  enormously  to  the  detailed 
work  of  the  Council.  The  verifying  and  stamping  of  all 
weighing  instruments,  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  coal 
and  bread  by  weight,  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
lodging-houses,  and  the  vast  amount  of  work  under  the 
Public  Health  Act — if  these  matters  are  overloading  the 
Council  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  vestries,  why 
were  they  given  to  the  Council  at  all — given,  be  it  noted, 
not  as  an  experiment  that  now  comes  up  for  a  first 
revision,  but  separately  and  deliberately  ? 

Mr.  Curzon's  assurance  that  there  has  been  no 
further  correspondence  with  France  respecting  British 
trade  rights  in  Madagascar  since  last  May  is  a  practical 
confession  of  failure.  The  recent  French  invasion  of 
Madagascar  was  undertaken  avowedly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  protectorate  over  the  island.  Under  a  pro- 
tectorate all  the  existing  treaties  between  Madagascar 
and  other  countries  remained  valid.  But  France  soon 
revoked  the  protectorate  in  favour  of  annexation,  by 
which  it  was  held  that  all  treaties  with  Madagascar 
were  annulled.  The  French  Government  therefore 
claimed  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  British  subjects  to 
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consular  jurisdiction  in  Madagascar,  and  that  the 
ordinary  French  tariff  should  be  applied  to  all  imports. 
Lord  Salisbury  denied  either  claim.  He  offered  to 
abandon  British  consular  jurisdiction  in  Madagascar  in 
exchange  for  the  similar  French  rights  in  Zanzibar,  and 
after  repeated  attempts  by  the  French  to  "bluff  "  him 
into  yielding,  he  carried  this  point.  France  however 
resolutely  maintains  that  the  French  commercial  tariff 
is  in  force  in  Madagascar.  Lord  Salisbury  in  April  and 
August  1896,  and  April  1897,  clearly  demonstrated  the 
illegality  of  the  French  claim.  The  French  Government 
refuses  to  argue  the  matter,  but  persists  in  its  intention 
to  enforce  a  tariff  which,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  words, 
"assumes  the  right  of  excluding  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  markets  of  Madagascar." 

The  new  treaty  with  Menelik  prohibits  the  entry  of 
armed  bands  into  Abyssinian  territory.  Unless  there- 
fore Abyssinia  has  waived  her  claims  to  the  country  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Lake  Rudolf,  or  has  consented  to 
the  Cavendish  raid  there,  the  proposed  expedition  would 
be  an  infringement  of  the  Abyssinian  treaty.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  that  the  expedition  has  been  prohibited, 
but  a  Foreign  Office  that  would  select  Major  Macdonald 
for  the  command  of  Soudanese  is  quite  capable  of 
entrusting  Mr.  H.  H.  Cavendish  with  the  reconquest  of 
Fashoda. 

We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Bill  which  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
is  promoting  during  the  present  session.  The  Com- 
pany has  already  made  one  attempt  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  additional 
blow-holes  in  the  Euston  Road  ;  but,  quite  rightly, 
Parliament  refused  to  allow  any  more  of  these  un- 
sightly excrescences  on  the  streets.  A  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  ventilation  of 
the  underground  railway  has  recommended  electric 
traction  as  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, and  as  in  the  same  Bill  the  Metropolitan 
Company  is  asking  for  power  to  adopt  electricity,  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  want  the  blow-holes  as 
well.  If  it  gets  them,  they  will  simply  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  the  further  postponement  of  electric  traction. 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway,  by  getting  power  to  adopt  electric  traction 
last  session,  secured  the  rejection  of  the  City  and  West 
End  Electric  Railway  Bill,  and  that  object  having  been 
achieved,  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  this  much- 
needed  reform  with  regard  to  the  District  Railway  por- 
tion of  the  underground  railway  system. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kensit  has  obtained  the  support  of 
a  society,  which  prefers  to  hide  its  light  under  a  bushel, 
in  view  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  the  aged 
absentee  rector  of  St.  Ethelburga's,  Bishopsgate  ;  and 
also,  it  is  darkly  hinted,  against  the  Bishop  of  London 
himself.  Mr.  Rodwell  is,  we  believe,  over  ninety  years 
old  :  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1830,  and  became 
famous  as  an  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  scholar.  His  pro- 
longed absence  from  his  church  and  parish  dates  from 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Jackson,  with  whom  he  got 
into  trouble  on  account  of  his  high  ritual.  On  receiving 
the  Bishop's  admonition,  Mr.  Rodwell  at  once  reduced  the 
services  at  St.  Ethelburga's  to  the  legal  minimum,  declin- 
ing even  to  preach,  and  requiring  the  parish  authorities  to 
provide  a  copy  of  the  Homilies,  to  be  read  in  place  of 
a  sermon.  Shortly  afterwards  he  left  London  to  live  at 
Worthing,  and  has  not  entered  his  parish  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  This  is  undeniably  a  gross  scandal ; 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Mr.  Kensit's  methods  may 
be  described  in  similar  terms. 

Bishop  J.  R.  Selwyn,  who  died  at  Pau,  last  Saturday, 
was  formerly  a  missionary  in  Melanesia,  and  on  Bishop 
Patteson's  murder  he  became  his  successor.  Malarial 
fever  broke  down  his  splendid  physique — like  his  famous 
father,  he  rowed  in  the  University  boat — and  crippled 
him  so  that  he  had  to  use  crutches  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  became  master,  in  1893,  of  Selwyn  College, 
named  after  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
made  an  excellent  head  of  that  young  and  thriving 
house.  He  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  extra- 
ordinary energy,  and  singular  charm  of  manner,  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  fill  his  place. 


THE  DREYFUS  SCANDAL. 

T^HE  most  distressing  and  intractable  form  of  lunacy 
J-  is  that  known  as  the  "  persecution  "  mania.  The 
victim  imagines  himself  to  be  the  centre  of  a  network 
of  espionage,  menace,  hypnotic  suggestion,  poisoning 
and  what  not,  and  as  the  disease  exists  entirely  in 
his  own  imagination,  reason  and  demonstration  are 
of  no  avail,  for  how  can  you  convince  a  man  who 
"knows"  that  he  is  right,  and  that  all  the  world  is 
wrong  ?  France  shows  herself  so  restive  under 
English  criticism  just  now  that  we  hesitate  to  apply  the 
illustration  to  her  unhappy  case,  but  really  there  is  no 
other  that  will  account  for  the  symptoms.  That  every 
Foreign  Office  has  its  secret  service  we  all  know  ;  it 
is  as  certain  that  Germany  has  her  agents  in  Paris  as 
that  France  hashers  in  Berlin,  in  Metz  and  in  Strasburg. 
War  Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers  employ  these  men 
because  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  do,  and  because  the 
others  do  it;  but  experienced  land  self-reliant  statesmen 
have  never  hesitated  to  declart  that,  in  Western  Europe 
at  any  rate,  the  whole  system  is  of  very  little  real  value, 
that  these  men  are  generally  "spotted"  at  an  early 
stage,  and  that  the  information  conveyed  is,  more  often 
than  not,  misleading  and  intended  to  mislead.  Whether 
Dreyfus  was  a  German  agent  or  not  is  a  matter  of  which 
we  know  nothing — it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
matter  of  profound  indifference  to  us.  France  captured 
a  "spy,"  tried  him,  and  condemned  him,  and  we  naturally 
accepted  the  "chose  jugee"  and  dismissed  the  matter 
from  our  minds.    France  is  mistress  in  her  own  house. 

But  now  comes  the  amazing,  the  perplexing  and,  for 
people  who  entertain  a~real  love  and  reverence  for  France 
and  for  all  that  she  has  meant  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  humiliatiag^part  of  the  affair.  Years  after 
the  trial  and  condemnation,  a  question  is  suddenly  raised 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  procedure  at  the  first  Court- 
martial.  A  worthy  old  gentleman,  of  no  particular  dis- 
tinction— a  Vice-President  of  the  Senate — announces 
that  he  has  evidence  showing  that  the  trial  was  irre- 
gular and  that  the  condemned  man  is  innocent. 
Then  the  tempest  of  unreason  breaks  out,  and  for 
months  together  France  presents'  a  spectable  of 
hysterical  instability,  of  lack  of  self-control  and  lack 
of  self-respect  which  are  difficult  to  discuss  without 
running  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  exaggeration.  The 
governing  people,  civil  and  military,  set  the  example. 
First  they  decide  that  the  matter  is  "  chose  jug^e,"  and 
must  not  be  reopened — a  very  intelligible  and  firm  ground 
if  adhered  to.  Having  put  their  foot  down  they  straight- 
way take  it  up  again.  Dreyfus,  they  declare,  is  judged 
and  done  with,  his  case  must  not  be  reopened,  but  the 
essence  of  his  case  being  that  not  he  but  another  officer 
is  guilty,  they  will  try  the  other  man  on  the  same  charge 
and  thus  satisfy  public  opinion  !  Their  way  of  silencing 
critics  is  to  arrange  a  sham  trial  at  which  the  docu- 
ments in  dispute  are  not  produced.  No  relevant 
evidence  is  called,  counsel  for  the  prosecution  de- 
livers a  eulogistic  speech  and  calls  for  an  acquittal,  the 
prisoner  is  acquitted  and  embraced  by  the  judges,  and 
the  matter  is  once  more  "  chose  jug£e."  Next  a  journalist 
turned  novelist,  and  a  politician  turned  journalist, 
combine  to  say  what  they  think  of  the  authorities  and 
their  procedure,  and  the  Government  having  twice 
declared  that  the  incident  was  closed,  proceed  to  open 
it  for  the  third  time,  and  prosecute  M.  Zola  and  M. 
Cl^menceau  before  the  Assize  Court.  Meantime,  as  is 
the  fashion  of  the  Parisian  populace  when  they  feel 
they  have  a  contemptible  Government,  the  disorder 
spreads  to  the  streets.  The  convict  in  the  original  trial  is 
a  Jew,  therefore  all  Jews  are  spies  and  traitors,  therefore 
there  is  a  conspiracy  of  millionaires  for  the  destruction  of 
France,  therefore  any  one  suspected  of  being  a  Jew,  a 
Protestant,  a  German  or  an  Englishman — the  terms  are 
interchangeable  in  the  modern  " Schimpf- Lexicon" — is 
to  be  howled  at  in  the  streets  and  denounced  in  the ' '  Libre 
Parole."  Revolution  and  barricades  are  threatened 
because  the  Government  are  in  league  with  Dreyfus  or 
with  the  Prussians  or  with  the  Reactionaries — no  one 
seems  sure  which — troops  are  poured  into  Paris  and 
encamped  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Champs  Elysdes  ;  all  the  mob  wants  is  a  leader,  but  as 
it  cannot  find  even  a  Boulanger  or  a  "  Badinguet"  it  is 
regarded  as  helpless  for  the  moment. 
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Now,  all  this  is  sheer  madness  and  will  work  the  ruin 
of  France  unless  common  sense  asserts   itself.  It 
means,  first  of  all  and  above  all,  lack  of  confidence, 
which  is  lack  of  courage.    Catch  your  traitor  and  shoot 
him  if  you  please  :  shoot  the  wrong-  man,  it  may  be, 
pour  encourager  ks  autres;  but  to  cry  out  that  the  world 
is  at  its  end  because  somebody  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
trayed the  secret  of  a  breech-loading  field-gun — that  way 
lies'  the  debacle.    The  pigeon-holes  of  the  Chanceries  of 
Europe  are  stuffed  with  such  "  traitorous  "  documents 
as  the  wonderful  "bordereau,"  and  nobody  is  a  penny  the 
worse.  France  was  defeated  in  1870 not  by  "bordereaux" 
but  the  incapacity  of  the  heads   of  her   army,  and 
judging  by  the  specimens  who  have  perorated  before 
the  Cour  d'Assises  during  the  last  fortnight  she  is 
not  in  much  better  case  now  than  she  was  twenty-' 
eight  years  ago.     "  What  the  soldier   said   is  not 
evidence,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Starleigh  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
trial,  and  the  majority  of  military  witnesses  at  the  Zola 
trial  afford  wonderful  proof  of  the  value  of  this  unjudicial 
dictum.    The  favourite  pose  was,  "  I  am  a  soldier,  and* 
therefore  I  must  not  be  questioned  or  suspected,"  a 
striking  and  conclusive  statement  on  a  trial  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  a  soldier  for  treason.  Nor 
were  the  civil  witnesses  -more  helpful  than  the  military. 
M.  Bertillon,  whose  attitude  and  evidence  are  difficult 
to   reconcile  with   perfect  sanity,    testified  —  amid  a 
mass  of  irrelevancies — that  all  handwriting  was  divided 
into  two  classes,  dextrogyre  and  sinistrogyre,  and  thai 
as  the  suspected  man's  writing  was  dextrogyre  and  that 
of  the  document  on  which  he  was  accused  was  sinistro- 
gyre his  guilt  was   proved,  because  only  a  double- 
dyed  traitor  would  so  disguise  and  falsify  his  own 
handwriting. 

Strange  to  say,  the  members  of  the  original  Court- 
martial  were  not  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  where 
the  military  judges — it  is  now  admitted — were  shown 
certain  other  documents  not  given  in  evidence  or  com- 
municated to  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel — documents 
which  the  prosecution  declared  on  their  honour  proved 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  So  he  was  promptly  convicted 
and  sentenced.  One  does  not  need  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ^French  Cede,  or  even  much  common 
sense,  to  know  that  "this  was  a  flagrantly  illegal  pro- 
cedure, and  that  the  authorities  have  convicted  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  mouths,  and  proved  that  the 
"chose  jug£e  "  was  not  properly  and  legally  judged  at 
all,  but  that  the  "judges"  contented  themselves  with 
registering  the  previously  enacted  decree  of  the  War 
Office.  Seeing  that  the  France  of  the  Third  Republic  is 
not  the  Spain  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  considerable  -searching  of  heart  is  the  result 
among  those  who  have  not  forgotten  the  traditions 
and  principles  on  which  the  Republic  is  supposed  to  be 
founded.  If  there  had  been  any  hope  that  the  Civil 
Tribunal  would  display  more  independence  and  respect 
for  justice  than  the  two  military  tribunals,  it  was 
doomed  to  speedy  disappointment.  The  Bench  is  com- 
posed of  three  judges,  two  of  whom  are  absolute 
dummies,  and  the  third,  judging  by  his  action,  seems 
to  possess  a  type  of  mind  that  even  the  most  shameless 
of  Irish  Chief  Secretaries  would  deem  a  disqualification 
for  the  post  of  deputy  Resident  Magistrate.  Every  point 
raised  by  Counsel  for  the  accused  is  ruled  against 
him.  Indeed  there  is  no  concealment,  for  M.  Dela- 
gorgue  avows  that  his  decisions  are  ready  made  against 
the  defence  "and  so  they  will  be  to  the  end."  Every 
witness  whose  evidence  will  injure  M.  Zola  and 
M.  Ctemenceau  is  allowed  to  declaim  by  the  hour  in 
justification  of  the  conviction  of  Dreyfus,  while  the 
witness  who  has  something  to  say  in  their  favour  is  con- 
tinually stopped  by  the  remark  that  he  must  not  allude 
to  the  "  chose  jug£e."_  And  the  reason  for  all  this  con- 
temptible game  of  hide-and-seek  ?  Nothing  less  than 
that  the  German  Emperor  was  the  employer  and  pay- 
master of  Dreyfus,  and  that  i£  the  truth  were  admitted 
he  would  at  once  declare  war,  and  France  would  once 
more  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  invader.  And  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  German  Emperor  has  given  his  word 
of  honour  that  he  does  not  know  Dreyfus,  and  knowledge 
of  him  is  disclaimed  by  the  German  War  Office. 

Is  it  possible  to  add  anything  to  the  criminal  ab- 
surdity of  all  this  cock-and-bull  story  that  is  degrading 
France,  and  rendering  her  ridiculous  among  the  nations  ? 


THE  DISAPPOINTING  ABYSSINIAN  TREATY. 

'T'HE  Abyssinian  treaty  is  a  most  disappointing  docu- 
+  ment,  so  disappointing  after  the  triumphant  refer- 
ence in  the  Queen's  Speech  that  we  are  almost  forced 
to  the  conviction  that  the  published  treaty  is  a  "  blind  " 
and  that  the  real  agreement  is  still  held  in  reserve. 
If  the  treaty  published  last  Friday  (Treaty  Series 
No.  2,  1898)  is  the  only  result  of  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd's 
mission  to  Menelik,  then  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans' 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  English  Envoy  was  not 
very  misleading,  and  trouble  between  England  and 
Abyssinia  is  inevitable. 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  has  been  anxiously 
awaited,  for  it  is  universally  admitted  that  in  eastern 
tropical  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator,  the  ruler  of 
Abyssinia  at  the  present  moment  holds  the  balance  of 
power.  No  doubt  England  could  break  Menelik  if 
it  chose  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.  But  the 
necessary  sacrifices  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
country  is  worth  ;  and  unless  we  can  either  bribe  the 
Negus  into  friendship  or  frighten  him  into  neutrality  we 
cannot  hope  to  recover  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  provinces  or 
hold  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  between  Unyoro  and 
Khartoum.  As  it  happens,  at  the  present  moment  the 
political  power  of  Abyssinia  is  great,  and  a  political 
alliance  between  Britain  and  Abyssinia  was  accordingly 
hoped  for.  Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
new  treaty  is  as  significant  as  it  is  disappointing. 
It  consists  of  six  articles.  The  first  gives  the  sub- 
jects of  each  party  to  the  agreement  the  right  of 
travel  and  trade  in  the  territory  of  the  other.  The 
second,  including  an  annex  of  a  slightly  later  date,  re- 
defines the  Abyssinian  and  British  frontiers  at  the  only 
point  where  they  were  already  defined.  The  third  de- 
clares the  road  from  Zeila  to  Harrar  open  to  the  trade 
of  both  nations.  The  fourth  concedes  to  British  trade 
most-favoured-nation  treatment,  and  makes  Zeila  a 
free  port  for  the  Abyssinian  State.  The  fifth  legalises 
the  import  of  arms  into  Abyssinia  across  British  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  last  article  the  Negus  proclaims  his 
hostility  to  the  Mahdists. 

These  six  articles  are  a  case  of  all  give  and  no  take 
by  England,  for  the  "concessions"  are  either  valueless 
or  are  invalidated  by  restrictions.  Thus  the  nominal 
right  of  British  subjects  to  travel  and  trade  in  Abyssinia 
is  rendered  inoperative  by  the  clause  that  expressly  pro- 
hibits any  armed  band,  and  therefore  any  properly 
defended  trading  caravan,  from  entering  Abyssinia  "  on 
any  pretext  whatever  without  previous  authorisation 
from  the  competent  authorities."  The  opening  of  the 
Zeila-Harrar  road  was  secured  by  the  Anglo-French 
treaty  of  2-9  February,  1888;  and  though  the  making 
of  Zeila  a  free  port  to  Abyssinia  may  be  a  temporary 
blow  to  Jibutil,  it  can  only  affect  that  port  until 
the  first  stage  of  the  French  railway  has  been  built. 
The  two  articles  that  appear  at  first  to  be  con- 
cessions to  England  are  those  by  which  we  gain 
most  -  favoured  -  nation  treatment  for  trade  and  the 
Abyssinian  declaration  of  hostility  to  the  Mahdists. 
In  1896  the  British  imports  to  Abyssinia  amounted  to 
less  than  ^12,000,  so  the  trade  is  infinitesimal.  It 
may  be  said  that,  though  the  value  of  the  trade  is  now 
small,  it  is  well  to  prepare  for  the  future.  The  present 
treaty,  however,  is  not  likely  to  avail  us  much  by  the 
time  that  the  Abyssinian  trade  has  become  worth  con- 
sideration. Our  old  treaties  with  Madagascar  have  not 
saved  our  commercial  position  there,  and  paper  agree- 
ments are  much  less  likely  to  do  so  in  Abyssinia.  Among 
the  numerous  titles  of  "The  Conquering  Lion  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judah  "  the  most  accurately  descriptive  is  that 
which  calls  him  "  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia."  That  is 
exactly  what  Menelik  is.  He  is  the  dominant  chief  of  a 
confederation  of  unrelated  tribes,  held  together  by  force. 
The  present  supremacy  of  the  Shoans  is  due  to  the 
temporary  destruction  of  the  Tigrian  and  Amharic  power 
by  the  disastrous  war  between  John  II.  and  the  Mahdi, 
and  the  support  simultaneously  given  by  the  Italians  to 
Menelik.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  after  the  death  of 
the  astute  Menelik  the  position  of  "  Negus  Negust"  will 
not  revert  to  a  Tigrian,  who  would  repudiate  the  treaties 
of  his  Shoan  predecessor.  The  second  "concession"  is 
a  simple  statement  of  unalterable  fact.  The  fanatical 
Christian  who  rules  over  Abyssinia  is  necessarily  an 
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enemy  of  the  fanatical  Mohammedans  to  the  west.  A 
declaration  of  that  fact  requires  no  more  quid  pro  quo 
than  a  German  declaration  of  hostility  to  France  would 
have  deserved  in  the  winter  of  1870-71.  In  exchange 
for  these  two  "  concessions  "  England  cedes  a  consider- 
able tract  of  Somaliland  without  securing  the  slightest 
limitation  of  Abyssinian  pretensions  to  the  country 
around  Lake  Rudolf  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  or  obtaining  any  guarantee  of  neutrality  in  case  of 
an  Anglo- Egyptian  re-occupation  of  the  Soudan  and  of 
Sennaar.  The  treaty  does  not  secure  the  political  alliance 
that  would  be  useful  at  present.  It  is  a  paper  agree- 
ment respecting  possible  trade  in  the  distant  future, 
purchased  by  the  surrender  of  some  loyal  tribes  of 
British  subjects  to  their  merciless  hereditary  foes. 

THE  UNBENEFICED  CLERGY  AND  THEIR 
GRIEVANCE. 

IT  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little  public  atten- 
tion has  as  yet  been  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  unbeneficed  clergy.  The  public  press  has  been 
almost  silent  upon  the  subject.  Other  classes  of  the 
community  —  miners,  engineers,  carpenters,  match- 
makers, waitresses — have  found  powerful  journals  to 
champion  their  respective  causes,  but  little  publicity 
has  been  given  to  the  grievances  of  the  assistant  curate 
in  the  secular  press.  Therefore,  putting  aside  other 
disabilities  and  hardships,  it  is  proposed  here  to  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  legal  status  of  the  curate. 
The  law  upon  the  subject  is  by  no  means  commonly 
understood  even  by  those  whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  state  of  affairs  has 
arisen  which  is  distinctly  illegal. 

There  are  only  three  or  four  sections  in  one  Act  of 
Parliament  in  which  the  status  of  the  curate  is  defined, 
and  any  attempt  made  to  safeguard  his  interests.  This 
statute  is  1  and  2  Vict.,  cap.  106,  sec.  95,  where  it  is 
laid  down  that  a  curate  once  licensed  to  a  parish  cannot 
be  dismissed  by  the  incumbent  except  with  the  Bishop's 
permission  at  six  months'  notice.  It  is  expressly  stated 
(sec.  98)  that  such  permission  is  only  to  be  given  "  for 
any  cause  which  shall  appear  to  such  Bishop  to  be  good 
and  reasonable."  It  might  appear  from  this  that  the 
curate's  tenure  of  his  post  was  sufficiently  secure,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  the 
curate  should  not  be  dispossessed  of  his  cure  unless  for 
grave  moral  faults  such  as  would  suffice  to  deprive  an 
incumbent  of  his  benefice.  This  power  of  appeal  to 
the  Bishops,  intended  by  the  State  as  a  protection  to 
the  curate,  has  however  been  rendered  of  no  effect  by 
the  action  of  the  Bishops  themselves.  The  causes  for 
which  Bishops  habitually  give  incumbents  permission 
to  dismiss  their  assistants,  so  far  from  being  "  good 
and  reasonable,"  are  frequently  of  the  most  trivial 
character.  The  incumbent  has  merely  to  declare  that 
the  parish  can  no  longer  afford  the  expense  of  a  curate, 
and  the  Bishop  often  without  making  any  investigation 
gives  the  necessary  permission.  Neither  does  he  hesi- 
tate to  grant  a  fresh  title  to  a  deacon  in  the  same  parish 
from  which  an  experienced  priest  has  been  removed. 
Refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  to  give  the  necessary 
permission  to  the  incumbent  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a 
negligeable  quantity,  and  no  case  of  such  refusal  has 
ever  come  to  the  notice  of  the  present  writer.  A  curate 
so  dismissed  has  no  redress.  It  is  true  that  if  the 
Bishop  "  revokes  "  the  curate's  licence,  that  is  cancels 
it,  for  some  misdemeanour  or  for  erroneous  doctrinal 
teaching,  the  curate  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Archbishop  of  the  Province,  who  is  bound  to  hold  a 
court  of  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  it  is  doubtful,  unless  there  be  some  specific  allega- 
tions of  this  kind,  whether  any  appeal  would  lie  to  the 
Archbishop.  Probably  not.  The  Act  of  Parliament  is 
obscurely  worded,  and  very  few  cases  have  been  taken 
into  the  courts.  In  the  case  of  Poole  v.  the  Bishop  of 
London,  it  was,  however,  decided  that  no  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  civil  courts,  the  Archbishop's  decision 
being  final.  Notwithstanding  this  permission  to  appeal 
granted  by  the  State,  the  curate  therefore  has  practi- 
cally been  reduced  to  the  position  of  an  employe"  of  an  in- 
cumbent. If  the  curate's  position  were  similar  to  that 
of  an  employ^  in  any  other  profession,  it  might  be 
argued  that  there  was  little  cause  for  complaint.  There 
is  however  a  marked  difference.    The  curate  labours 


under  this  grave  disability  :  he  cannot  start  upon  clerical 
business  for  himself.  The  doctor's  assistant,  if  dis- 
missed, can  start  practice  on  his  own  account  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  curate  is  debarred  from  this  privilege 
which  belongs  to  any  ordinary  employe,  for  the  whole 
of  the  ground  is  already  occupied  by  the  freeholders, 
that  is  by  the  beneficed  clergy.  Having  regard  to  this 
disability,  the  State  provided  the  curate  with  what  was 
fondly  supposed  to  be  a  protection  against  the  arbitrary 
action  of  an  incumbent.  This  has  proved  illusory. 
The  result  is  that  a  condition  of  things  has  arisen  never 
contemplated  by  the  State.  It  must  further  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Act  1  and  2  Vict.  cap.  106  was  passed  when 
there  were  comparatively  few  assistant  clergy.  The 
relationship  between  curate  and  incumbent  defined  by 
the  Act  may  have  answered  sufficiently  well  when  every 
curate  was  sure  of  promotion  to  a  benefice  within  a 
very  few  years — four  or  five  at  the  most.  The  assistant 
curate  might  fairly  be  regarded  during  that  period  as  a 
probationer  learning  his  work.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
now,  whilst  there  are  frequently  three  or  four  priests 
working  in  the  same  parish  who  cannot  fairly  be  charac- 
terised as  apprentices.  Where  there  was  formerly  only 
one  priest  in  a  parish  there  are  now  on  an  average 
two,  and  the  second  is  often  the  equal  in  experience 
and  capacity  -with  the  first.  Thus  an  entirely  altered 
condition  of  affairs  has  grown  up.  The  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  two  experienced  priests 
working  together  in  the  same  parish  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  nor  of 
regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Whilst  the  cir- 
cumstances are  altered  the  Act  of  Parliament  remains 
the  same. 

The  idea  that  the  curate  is  merely  the  private  servant 
of  his  rector  is  firmly  rooted  amongst  the  laity,  who 
commonly  make  use  of  the  phrase  "  keeping  a  curate." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  very  small  portion  of  curates' 
stipends  is  paid  by  incumbents  themselves,  far  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Even  when  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  is  so  paid,  it  yet  comes  from  the  revenues  of 
the  benefice  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  private 
income  of  the  incumbent.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
law  which  enacts  that  when  the  income  is  above  ^500, 
and  the  population  over  3000,  the  Bishop  may 
require  the  incumbent  to  appoint  a  curate  and 
pay  him  from  the  income  of  the  benefice,  otherwise 
the  living  may  be  sequestrated  and  the  stipend 
paid  from  the  revenues  by  the  Bishop.  It  may  be 
granted  that  whilst  he  is  still  under  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  the  curate  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  post  ;  the 
hardship  comes  later  when  middle  age  is  reached.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  many  middle-aged  unbeneficed 
clergy,  efficient  and  active,  who  nevertheless  are  with- 
out employment.  This  state  of  affairs  contravenes  the 
canon  law  of  the  Church.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  thirty- 
third  canon  that  if  a  Bishop  shall  admit  any  person  into 
the  ministry  without  a  satisfactory  title  then  "  he  shall 
keep  and  maintain  him  with  all  things  necessary  till  he 
do  prefer  him  to  some  Ecclesiastical  living  ; "  or  else 
the  Archbishop  shall  suspend  the  Bishop  from  giving  of 
Orders  by  the  space  of  one  year.  And  the  obligation  to 
maintenance  is  further  apparent  from  the  form  of  the 
title  given  by  the  incumbent  without  which  none  can  be 
ordained  :  "  And  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  with 
your  lordship  and  the  said  C.  D.  that  I  will  continue  to 
employ  the  said  CD.  in  the  office  of  curate  in  my  said 
Church  until  he  shall  be  otherwise  provided  with  some 
Ecclesiastical  preferment."  Yet  this  promise  is  habit- 
ually disregarded. 

Such  is  the  unhappy  position  in  which  the  unbeneficed 
clergy  at  present  find  themselves.  It  is  entirely  illegal, 
contrary  alike  to  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  law  of  the 
Church.  What  can  be  done?  An  attempt  should  be 
made  without  delay  to  determine  the  relationship  which 
should  exist  between  two  experienced  priests  working 
in  the  same  parish.  It  has  been  suggested,  amongst 
others  by  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  that  the  ancient 
Colleges  of  Priests  should  be  revived.  The  assistant 
clergy  would  have  fixity  of  tenure  and  each  his  special 
department  of  parochial  work.  The  incumbent  would 
be  primus  inter  pares!  This  would  be  merely  to  extend 
to  the  parish  the  system  in  vogue  in  colleges  and 
cathedral  chapters,  where  the  dean  is  the  head  of  the 
college,  and  the  canons  have  tenure  for  life.    There  is. 
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no  reason  why  the  aid  of  Parliament  should  not  be  in- 
voked. Indeed  as  long  as  the  Church  is  established  it 
is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  settle  the  matter.  More- 
over, whilst  patronage  and  benefices  bills  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  beneficed  clergy  have  repeatedly 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the_  unbeneficed 
have  not  occupied  a  single  minute  of  ministerial  time 
since  the  first  year  of  the  present  reign.  The  Bishops 
might  regulate  the  matter,  if  they  would,  by  refusing  to 
ordain  all  and  sundry  who  are  presented  to  them  as  long 
as  experienced  priests  remain  unemployed.  There  need 
be  no  arbitrary  restriction  of  output.  A  raising  of  the 
standard  of  examination  in  every  diocese  would  effect 
the  reform  in  a  few  years  and  greatly  benefit  the  Church. 
Let  the  Bishops  refuse  permission  to  incumbents  to  dis- 
miss curates  unless  the  cause  be  "good  and  reasonable," 
that  is,  such  as  a  court  of  law  would  allow.  Unless 
they  will  take  steps  to  remedy  these  evils  themselves, 
an  appeal  to  the  State  must  be  made,  indeed  such  a 
course  is  already  being  advocated.  Should  the  present 
policy  of  drift  be  continued  much  longer  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  a  large  number  of  assistant  clergy 
advocating  Disestablishment. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  MONTAIGNES  DE  L'ESTEREL. 

FOR  some  days  I  had  had  it  in  my  mind  to  make  an 
excursion  into  those  mountains  of  the  Este>el, 
which  jut  out  into  the  sea  five  or  six  miles  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Cannes.  Their  wavy  outlines  darkly 
and  sharply  defined  against  the  sky  were  alluring  to 
me.  Not  long  after,  I  essayed  a  reconnaissance  on 
foot  one  afternoon,  but  I  had  been  mistaken  as  to  their 
distance  from  Cannes.  The  clearness  of  the  dry  air  had 
misled  me,  and  I  had  not  reached  the  first  ascent  by  a 
full  mile  when  the  evening  shadows,  accentuated  by  the 
near  presence  of  the  mountains,  obliged  me  to  return. 
I  had  seen  enough,  however,  to  excite  my  curiosity,  and 
early  next  morning  I  started  on  my  bicycle  to  spend  the 
day  in  the  Esterel.  In  true  unsportsmanlike  fashion  I 
avoided  the  preliminary  hills  in  the  suburbs  of  Cannes 
by  descending  seaward  to  the  Boulevard  du  Midi. 
From  there  I  could  see  the  beautiful  Promenade  de  la 
Creusette,  encircled  with  villas  that  shone  white  in  the 
early  sun.  Off  the  Pointe  the  two  islets  of  Lerins  lay 
slumbering  in  the  sea.  It  was  a  lovely  morning.  A 
slight  breeze  from  the  south-east  just  stirred  the  surface 
of  the  bay,  and  the  ripples  gleamed  like  spangles  in 
the  sunbeams.  The  blueness  of  the  sky  was  as  that  of 
a  gem  in  flames,  and  it  was  echoed  in  the  deeper  blue 
of  the  sea  that  scarcely  faded,  even  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  horizon. 

It  was  warm  in  the  sun,  as  I  soon  discovered,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  wind  to  blow  in  my  direction  did  not  add 
to  coolness.  However,  I  soon  left  behind  me  Cannes 
and  its  palms  and  other  monstrous  vegetables  of  the 
South.  As  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Esterel  Mountains,  the 
road,  fringed  with  plane-trees,  is  almost  perfectly  flat, 
and  with  the  wind  at  my  back  I  flew  along  at  a  good 
pace.  Presently  began  the  gradual  ascent  up  the 
mountain  road.  At  first  its  steepness  was  not  very  ap- 
parent, so  ingeniously  is  it  graduated.  Moreover,  in 
the  morning  sunlight  the  mountains  seemed  to  lose 
some  of  their  sombreness,  and  the  yellow  flowers  of 
a  few  mimosa-trees  lent  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the 
scene.  But  this  was  not  long  to  continue.  The  road 
went  on  rising,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  such  that  I 
got  off  my  machine  to  push  it  up.  There  was  then  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  look  round.  The  road  I  was 
ascending  was  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  deep  pine- 
clad  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rushed  a  moun- 
tain torrent ;  on  the  other  side  towered  mountain 
upon  mountain,  pine-clad,  with  fantastically  shaped 
summits  of  greyish  white  rock.  At  first,  with  the 
wonderful  sky  above  me,  the  white  sun,  the  keen 
air  and  the  joyful  energy  born  of  physical  exercise, 
I  merely  studied  the  various  colour-effects  produced 
by  the  contrast  of  the  soil,  now  grey,  now  red,  with  the 
sombre  pines  that  surrounded  me  on  all  sides.  When, 
however,  fatigue  began  to  come  upon  me  (it  is  no  light 
matter  to  push  a  heavy  machine  up  a  winding  ascent),  I 
began  to  notice  the  intense  solitude  of  the  place.  I  had 
met  no  one  on  the  road  :  I  had  seen  no  human  habita- 
tion :  there  was  a  dead  silence  around  me.  Not  a  bird- 
mote  -did  I  hear :  not  a  sound.    All  was  perfectly  still. 
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Everywhere  those  dark,  birdless  pine-woods  or  bare 
grey  rock.  It  was  oppressive  after  a  while.  Could 
those  deep  ravines  ever  have  been  penetrated  by  the 
sunlight?  It  seemed  hardly  probable.  The  very  rays 
of  the  sun  as  they  struck  the  pines  rather  seemed  dark- 
ened than  the  pines  lightened.  But  presently  the  road 
closed  on  my  left  and  opened  out  on  my  right.  It  was 
a  welcome  change.  There  was  still,  indeed,  a  pre- 
cipitous pine-clad  ravine,  with  mountain-peaks,  on  my 
right  hand  ;  but  I  could  now  see  beyond  them  the 
familiar  promontory  of  Cannes,  and  far,  far  away  to 
the  north-east  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Italian 
Alps.  The  road  began  to  descend — which  added  to  my 
delight.  I  got  on  my  machine  and  whizzed  round 
corner  after  corner  of  the  winding  path,  till  at  the 
bottom  I  lost  control  and  was  very  nearly  thrown  over 
the  Pont  St.  Jean  into  the  stream  beneath.  Then  came 
another  and  a  yet  longer  ascent ;  but  my  spirits  had 
revived.  I  sagely  reflected  that  a  long  ascent  must 
have  its  corresponding  descent.  The  solitude  grew  less 
oppressive.  I  met  a  cart  heavily  laden  with  timber, 
driven  by  two  horses,  going  slowly  and  heavily  along. 
The  cheerful  driver  cracked  his  whip  and  greeted  me 
with  a  smiling,  "  Ca  fait  pousser,"  as  he  observed  me 
toiling  up. 

The  higher  I  went  the  higher  rose  the  mountain  peaks 
around  me  ;  and  on  all  sides  were  pines,  and  ravines, 
and  rocks  and  silence.  Presently  I  was  shut  off  from 
the  sun  altogether,  and  overshadowed  in  a  pine  forest. 
It  grew  chilly  at  once.  There  were  frozen  pools 
by  the  roadside,  which  bore  my  weight  without 
sign  of  cracking.  Even  the  torrents  that  rush  down 
the  mountain  sides  in  every  direction  were  frozen,  on 
the  surface  at  any  rate  ;  whilst  it  often  happened  that, 
even  where  the  sun  contrived  to  penetrate  the  thick 
wood,  the  road  was  covered  with  a  hoar  frost.  Beneath 
the  pines  I  saw  here  and  there  bracken,  parched  brown 
with  the  dryness  or  frozen  with  the  cold  of  the  air. 
Gradually  the  character  of  the  landscape  changed.  The 
mountain  slopes  and  peaks  remained,  sad  and  gloomy 
as  before,  but  a  wide  fertile  valley,  studded  with  farms 
and  cultivated  plantations  and  flocks  of  brown  sheep, 
opened  out  on  my  right.  Then  came  another  descent  ; 
then  a  short  rise,  and  I  had  reached  the  Logis  d'Estdrel. 
Here  I  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  and  beneath  the 
skeleton  boughs  of  a  ghostly  green-greyish  plane-tree 
drank  some  icy-cold  Mediterranean  lager-bier.  After 
leaving  the  inn  the  temperature  appeared  to  decrease  with 
every  yard  climbed.  But  at  last  I  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  road,  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
then,  mounting  my  bicycle,  I  prepared  for  a  rush  down 
at  nothing  less  than  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed.  The  exhilaration  of  it  was 
indescribable,  a  sensation  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
hard,  dry,  keen  air,  the  height  above  the  precipitous 
ravines  on  either  side,  the  massive  mountain  tops, 
even  the  grey  boulders  and  the  dark  pines,  became  to 
me  a  part  of  the  joy  of  mere  living.  It  was  an 
utter  intoxication  of  the  senses.  What  did  I  care 
now  for  sombre  pines  or  bare  peaks  ?  I  con- 
temptuously whirled  past  them  and  round  corners  I 
should  not  have  attempted  at  any  considerable  speed  in 
cold  blood  ;  past  one  or  two  carriages  labouring  slowly 
up  the  beautifully  graduated  French  road  whose  advan- 
tages I  only  now  appreciated  ;  past  ravines,  and  pines, 
and  corners  and  bridges.  On,  and  on,  and  on.  My 
machine  itself  seemed  to  have  taken  a  second  breath  or 
a  second  life  ;  it  bounded  forward  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  at 
almost  uncontrollable  speed.  Kilometre  after  kilometre 
flashed  by  unnoticed,  till  finally,  as  I  dashed  round  a 
corner  and  over  what  turned  out  to  be  the  last  bridge 
over  a  mountain  stream  I  found  myself  again  in  front  of 
an  ascent.  But  it  was  not  high  or  steep.  The  moun- 
tains had,  in  the  course  of  the  descent,  diminished  to 
hills  ;  and  the  hills  presently  dwindled  to  gentle 
undulations.  Some  ivy-clad  Roman  remains  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  and  I  was  at  Frejus  ;  like  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  not  too  clean  or  fragrant.  Passing  through 
its  narrow  streets  and  the  market-place,  I  took  the 
road,  quite  flat  and  hedged  in  by  plane-trees,  to  St. 
Raphael.  There  on  a  terrace  almost  overhanging  the 
windless  sea,  I  had  my  "dejeuner."  Over  my  head 
spread  a  mimosa-tree  with  clusters  of  yellow  blooms  ; 
on  my  right  red  roses  were  climbing  up  some  trellis- 
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work.  Palms  in  abundance  :  whilst  from  beneath 
green  leaves  peeped  the  fruit  of  orange  and  lemon-trees. 
I  was  happy  with  the  happiness  of  perfect  physical 
condition.  In  the  late  afternoon  I  went  on  leisurely  by 
the  sea-road,  past  the  little  pine-fringed  bays  with  their 
delicate-tinted  rocks — exquisite  cameos  of  scenery  :  then 
on  to  Agay  by  a  villainous  bad  road.  Still  after  such  a 
glorious  day  even  the  average  Englishman  does  not 
insist  strongly  on  his  privilege  to  swear  and  grumble  : 
and  I  toiled,  leading  my  machine  over  flint-strewn 
paths  and  up  sandy  ascents,  which  in  the  morning 
would  have  sorely  tried  one.  But  nothing  now  could 
ruffle  my  serenity  ;  the  Epicurean  gods  were  not  more 
indifferent  to  human  trials  than  I  was  to  my  own.  It 
may  be  that  my  calmness  broke  down  for  a  moment 
when  I  saw  the  train  for  Cannes  steaming  into  Agay 
Station  and  my  tyre  burst ;  and  it  may  be  that  when, 
after  running  with  my  machine  to  the  station,  hallooing 
all  the  way,  I  saw  the  train  leaving  as  I  reached  the 
platform,  my  frame  of  mind  was  temporarily  un- 
christian. I  had  two  hours  to  wait :  the  next  station, 
Le  Trayas,  was  eleven  miles  away,  and  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  shocking  road  to  it.  So  I  had  perforce 
to  remain  :  and  I  did  not  regret  it.  I  could  see  the  last  of 
the  Este>el  that  day.  I  walked  past  the  stone  bridge, 
under  which  flows  the  little  Grenouiller,  along  the 
shingly  beach,  round  the  bay  of  Agay  to  the  point. 
The  setting  sun  was  tinging  with  crimson  the  myriad 
wavelets  of  the  bay.  I  turned  from  it  to  look  once 
more  at  those  sunless,  voiceless  mountains  of  the 
Esterel.  A  darkness  had  quickly  fallen  upon  them  ; 
and  through  an  arch  of  the  grey  stone  bridge  I  saw  an 
evening  mist  slowly  rising  from  the  little  mountain- 
stream  up  the  pine-clad  ravines.  H.  B. 

THE    NEWLY    DISCOVERED    PORTRAIT  OF 

AMERIGO  VESPUCCI,  BY  GHIRLANDAIO. 
A  DISCUSSION,  sufficiently  animated  for  Florence, 
though  scarcely  conducted  with  the  spirit  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review,"  has  recently  been  smouldering  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Nazione."  A  few  days  ago,  that 
journal  announced  that  one  of  the  Government  officials 
in  charge  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Ognissanti,  in 
Florence, had  discovered  there  "una  tavoletta  di  quercia" 
(really  a  stone  slab)  bearing  the  arms  and  epitaph  of  the 
notary,  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Unluckily  for  the  dis- 
coverer, this  slab  had  been  found  by  chance  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  by  Father  Luca,  one  of  the  Friars  of 
Ognissanti,  and  myself,  in  our  search  for  the  burial- 
place  of  Sandro  Botticelli.  I  even  went  to  the  cost  of 
having  the  slab  photographed  at  the  time  ;  but  caring 
little  for  the  role  of  discoverer,  I  omitted  to  advertise 
my  "find."  However,  the  "Nazione"  went  on  to 
state  that  the  discovery  of  this  slab  had  led  to  the 
discovery  of  nothing  less  than  the  long-lost  portrait,  by 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the 
famous  navigator  who  gave  his  name  to  America.  The 
next  day  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  wrote  to  the 
paper  that  the  discovery  of  this  fresco  was  really  due  to 
his  having  pointed  out  to  Signor  Guido  Carocci,  the 
Inspector  of  Monuments,  certain  indications  in  an  MS. 
volume  of  collections  relating  to  the  church,  which  were 
made  in  the  17th  century,  and  which  still  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  monastery.  Signor  Carocci  replied, 
gathering  to  himself  as  much  of  the  glory  as  he 
plausibly  could  ;  and  so  the  argument  proceeds.  But  I 
must  confess  that  the  Monk  has  plainly  carried  the  day. 
I  will  merely  point  out,  that  had  the  Government 
Inspector  of  Monuments  really  known  his  business,  he 
would  not  have  wasted  his  time  in  trying  to  find  the  lost 
fresco  by  Ghirlandaio  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  chapels 
of  the  Vespucci,  which  still  remains  in  the  transepts  of 
the  church  of  Ognissanti.  A  reference  to  the  manu- 
script work,  invaluable  in  regard  to  whatever  relates  to 
the  churches  of  Florence,  the  "  Sepoltuario  Fiorentino  " 
compiled  by  Stefano  Rosselli  in  1657,  would  have  shown 
that  the  sepulchral  slab,  which  now  lies  on  the  floor  of 
the  Vespucci  chapel  in  the  left  transept  of  the  church, 
originally  lay  before  the  altar  of  another  branch  of  the 
Vespucci  which  remains  in  the  nave.  This  slab  bears 
the  inscription  : 

S.  AMERIGO  VESPVCCIO  POSTERISQVE  SVIS.  M  CCCC  LXXII. 

and  could  commemorate  but  one  member  of  the  family, 
the  grandfather   of  Amerigo,  the   navigator.  Here 


obviously  was  the  place  to  look  for  the  fresco  by 
Ghirlandaio. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  real  interest  of  the  matter, 
the  painting  itself.  Vasari,  speaking  of  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  says  that  "his  first  paintings  were  in 
Ognissanti,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vespucci,  where  is  a 
dead  Christ  with  some  saints,  and  above  an  arch  (e  sopra 
un  arco)  a  '  Misericordia,'  in  which  is  the  portrait  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  made  the  voyage  of  the  Indies."" 
Vasari  no  doubt  wrote,  or  intended  to  write  "and 
above,  in  an  arch,  a  Misericordia."  The  "in,"  which 
has  here  dropped  out,  has  proved  the  confusion  of 
endless  annotators  of  the  Aretine ;  though  had  they 
turned  to  a  sixteenth-century  guide,  "  Le  Bellezze  di 
Fiorenze,"  by  Francesco  Bocchi,  published  in  1591,  they 
would  have  found  the  fresco,  which  there  remained 
apparently  in  its  original  condition,  correctly  described  : 
"  In  vno  Arco  nel  quale  e  dipinta  vna  Misericordia  di 
mano  di  Domenico  altre  si  ci  ha  if  ritratto  di  Amerigo 
Vespucci,"  &c. 

And  so  it  has  turned  out :  on  removing  the  picture  (a 
painting  of  little  value  by  Matteo  Rosselli,  representing 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary)  from  above  the  altar  of  the 
Vespucci,  the  third  altar  to  the  right,  on  entering  the 
nave  by  the  great  doorway,  the  fresco  by  Ghirlandaio 
has  been  found,  answering  in  every  respect  to  Vasari's 
description.  Originally  it  covered  the  entire  wall  of  a 
large  circular-headed  recess,  in  which  the  altar  stood. 
At  some  time  or  another,  probably  in  1627,  when  the 
fine  Gothic  Church  of  the  Umiliati  was  plastered  over 
with  the  "stucchi"  and  gilding  as  we  now  see  it,  the 
margins  of  the  fresco  were  hacked  away  all  round,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  stone  fillet,  or  border, 
against  which  Matteo  Rosselli's  painting  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary  was  fixed,  when  the  altar  was  restored, 
as  Richa  tells  us,  by  the  Archbishop  Marzimedici.  At 
an  earlier  time,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  columns  and  entablature  of  pietra 
serena,  which  now  enclose  the  recess,  were  erected,  the 
fresco  suffered  a  far  more  serious  injury,  namely,  what 
the  guardians  of  our  own  mediaeval  monuments  call' 
"  restoration." 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  fresco,  filling  the  "lunette"  of 
the  recess,  is  the  "  Misericordia,"  our  Lady  of  Pity 
standing  with  outstretched  hands  above  a  number  of 
worshippers,  who  kneel  under  the  folds  of  her  ample 
mantle,  which  is  held  up  on  either  side  by  an  angel. 
These  kneeling  figures,  which  are  twelve  in  number, 
are  obviously  portraits  ;  and  among  them,  as  Vasari 
would  have  us  believe,  is  the  portrait  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  One  thing,  however,  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  that  this  lunette  is  an  early  and  unusually 
fine  work  by  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  ;  though  many- 
parts,  especially  the  figure  of  -the  Virgin,  have  been 
grievously  repainted,  and  the  heads  of  the  kneeling 
figures  are  not  free  from  retouches.  The  girl  in  the 
red  dress,  kneeling  on  the  left  of  the  Virgin,  is  equal 
in  grace  and  loveliness  to  the  figure  of  Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  :  and 
the  heads  of  the  two  men  who  kneel  behind  the  bishop, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  remind  us  that  among 
the  precursors  of  Leonardo,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio 
was  not  inferior  to  any  portrait-painter  in  the  Florence 
of  his  day.  Occupying  the  centre  of  the  wall  below 
the  "Misericordia"  is  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
or  "  Pieta,"  as  Vasari  calls  it,  between  two  circular- 
headed  niches  with  full-length  figures  of  saints  or 
angels. 

Here  what  must  strike  the  most  inexpert  eye  is  not 
only  the  inferior  state  of  the  picture  as  it  at  present 
exists,  but  the  inferior  quality  of  the  painting  as  it 
originally  was.  To  begin  with,  the  fluted  band  of 
ornament  which  separates  the  "  Misericordia  "  from  the 
"Pieta,"  the  whole  of  the  sky  and  landscape  in  the  lower 
picture,  the  two  circular-headed  niches,  and,  indeed,  not 
only  the  niche  on  the  right,  but  the  flower-pot  above,  the 
bracket  below,  and  what  remains  of  the  figure  within  it, 
are  wholly  the  work  of  some  clumsy  restorer  of  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  mutilated  figure  in  the 
niche  on  the  left,  with  a  "story"  of  little  figures,  which 
corresponds  to  the  bracket  below  the  niche  on  the  other 
side,  have  not  been  repainted,  but  they  are  so  frag- 
mentary that  they  are  of  little  interest.  All  that  really 
remains  is  the  group  of  figures  composing  the  Pieta  : 
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about  these,  despite  the  retouches  that  disfigure  them, 
it  is  possible  to  come  at  some  conclusion.  Their  com- 
position is  ungainly  ;  the  dead  figure  of  Christ  is  any- 
thing but  dignified  :  in  short,  a  hand  less  sensitive 
than  which  painted  the  "  Misericordia  "  above,  is  here 
evident  in  the  "  Pieta."  The  fine  sense  for  the  beauty 
of  form  and  structure,  which  characterises  the  kneeling 
figures  above,  which  characterises  all  Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio's  work,  is  wanting.:  and  there  are  certain  traits 
in  this  painting  which  recall  the  work  of  Cosimo 
Rosselli.  On  the  whole,  I  suspect  that  this  Pieta  is  by 
Domenico's  brother,  David.  If  the  chapel,  as  the 
sepulchral  inscription  would  suggest,  was  founded  in 
1472,  these  frescoes  were  probably  painted  shortly  after 
that  date.  In  1475  Domenico  and  David  are  found 
painting  together  at  Rome,  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
If  this  view  is  correct,  these  paintings  are  the  earliest 
known  works  of  Domenico  and  David  Ghirlandaio  to 
which  a  date  could  be  ascribed  with  any  degree  of 
certaintv  :  and,  in  any  case,  their  discovery  is  artistically 
one  of  no  slight  degree  of  importance. 

But  the  question  remains,  have  we  here  the  portrait 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  as  Vasari  states.  On  the  surface, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Vasari's  statement  is  any- 
thing more  than  one  of  many  other  gossiping  state- 
ments of  the  same  kind.  Indeed,  in  this  group  of 
kneeling  figures  have  we  the  portraits  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  the  founder  of  the  chapel,  and  of  his  family, 
at  all  ?  Who  is  the  bishop  ?  No  pedigree  of  the 
Vespucci  family,  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see,  explains  this  very  obvious  question.  Who  is  the 
Dominican?  Not  Giorgio  Antonio,  who  did  not  take 
the  habit  until  after  Ghirlandaio's  death.  Who  is  the 
mun  ?  Of  course,  a  figure  has  already  been  selected 
and  labelled  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  the  powers  that  be 
propose  to  remove  the  little  slab  of  Amerigo,  the 
grandfather,  which  is  still  in  its  original  position  in 
what  was  once  the  wall  of  the  cemetery,  and  so  marks 
the  burial-place  of  the  Vespucci,  in  the  interior  of  the 
church,  by  way  of  an  additional  label  for  the  fresco. 
Will  no  one  protest  against  this  method  of  falsifying 
historv  ?  Herbert  P.  Horne. 

THE   WESTMINSTER  "IMPROVEMENT" 
SCHEME. 

THE  announcement  that  a  philanthropic  syndicate 
was  eager  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Westminster  and  to  provide  London,  between  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Lambeth  Bridge,  with  an 
extension  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  seems  to  have 
caught  a  number  of  those  guileless  men,  the  London 
editors,  napping,  and  received  at  the  start  a  good  deal 
of  bland  and  gratified  encouragement.  Since  then, 
however,  the  mouth  of  the  gift-horse  has  been  more 
rudely  examined.  An  article  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren's 
letter  in  the  "Times,"  and  discussions  in  the  more  wary 
journals  have  put  the  public  on  their  guard,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  when  the  Bill  to  acquire  compulsory  powers 
of  purchase  for  the  proposed  Company  comes  before  the 
House,  the  generous  intentions  of  its  promoters  will  be 
sharply  scrutinised. 

The  area  dealt  with  runs  back  from  the  river  frontage 
referred  to  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  Marsham  Street,  and 
includes  two  areas,  one  a  large  oblong  with  St.  John's 
Church  in  Smith  Square  as  its  centre,  and  the  Horse- 
ferry  Road,  running  to  Lambeth  Bridge,  as  its  south- 
ward boundary.    Another  block,  roughly  triangular, 
added  on  to  the  northward,  carries  the  field  of  operation 
up  to  the  street  that  skirts  the  wall  of  the  Abbey  precinct. 
A  small  but  important  extension  absorbs  the  block  of 
houses  that  faces  the  Victoria  Tower  and  the  "  Victoria 
Garden  "  on  the  river  front  immediately  above  it.  All 
this  ground  the  Company  proposes  to  acquire,  pulling 
down   the   existing  houses,  abolishing  most  of  the 
existing  streets,  and  rebuilding  on  the  site  thus  cleared 
as  may  seem  best  with  a  view  to  rent.     Their  case 
is   that   their   proceedings   will   render    a  "possible 
hotbed  of  epidemics "  healthy,  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  public  convenience  and  amenity,  without  cost  to 
the  ratepayers. 

The  first  part  of  their  case  has  already  been  demol- 
ished by  the  officer  of  health  for  the  district.  The 
figures  published  dispose  of  the  idea  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  said  for  improvement  on  the  score  of  the 


prevalence  of  infectious  disease.  If  the  promoters  fall 
back  from  this  contention  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
going  to  put  up  clean  new  handsome  mansions  in  place 
of  buildings  many  of  which  are  old  and  some  shabby, 
their  critics  may  well  ask  whether  a  district  rebuilt  in 
the  style  of  Victoria  Street  will  really  be  wholesomer 
and  pleasanter  than  Millbank  as  it  is.  There  will  be 
fewer  streets  ;  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Company 
to  build  as  high  as  the  act  allows,  reducing  their  streets 
in  effect  to  dark  and  narrow  lanes  ;  the  population 
will  be  increased  ;  whatever  the  results,  they  will 
not  be  the  letting  in  of  light  and  air. 

The  sanitary  plea,  then,  cannot  be  taken  very  seri- 
ously, and  what  we  have  to  discuss  is  the  remainder  of 
the  bribe  offered  to  the  public  as  value  for  the  ad- 
vantages the  Company  promise  themselves. 

Before  offering  their  bribe,  the  promoters  must  have 
asked  themselves  what  improvements  Londoners  would 
be  likely  to  desire  and  to  insist  upon,  granted  a  general 
transformation  of  this  site.  The  answer  is  that  the 
public  interest  would  doubtless  demand  two  main 
advantages,  one  an  increase  of  convenience,  the  other 
an  increase  of  amenity.  The  increase  of  convenience 
would  be  a  broad  thoroughfare  to  carry  traffic  from 
the  Strand  and  the  Victoria  Embankment  past  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  into  the  Grosvenor  Road.  The 
increase  of  amenity  would  consist  in  sweeping  away 
the  line  of  wharfs  along  Millbank  Street,  and  con- 
structing an  embankment  there,  with  a  promenade  and 
trees  or  a  garden,  to  continue  the  scrap  beside  the 
Victoria  Tower. 

Now  the  Company,  in  putting  a  name  on  their  bribe, 
very  ingeniously  confuse  these  two  distinct  require- 
ments.    They  give  their  Bill  the  sounding   title  of 
Victoria   Embankment    Extension,    and,    since  most 
people  are  too  lazy  to  look  at  a  map  or  plan,  a  pleasing 
picture  vaguely  frames  itself  of  an  embankment  along  the 
river  side  from  Westminster  to  Lambeth  Bridge,  forming 
at  once  a  thoroughfare  and  a  handsome  and  agreeable 
promenade  on  the  river  front.    A  glance  at  the  map,  or 
a  moment's  reflection  if  the  place  is  familiar,  is  enough 
to  destroy  this  illusion.     The  Victoria  Embankment 
Extension  scheme  is  no  extension  of  the  Embankment 
thoroughfare,  because  no  extension  is  possible.  That 
thoroughfare  is  interrupted  at  Westminster  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  river  front, 
and  to  get  round  that  block  and  take  up  a  similar 
thoroughfare  on  the  far  side  would  involve  turning 
round  three  right  angles.    Now  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme   of    course  saw   this   point,    and   make  no 
pretence    to    accommodate    traffic  along    the  river 
front.    But  the  full  impudence  of  their  scheme  reveals 
itself  when  we  discover  that  neither  have  they  provided 
on  the  river  front  for  a  promenade  with  any  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Victoria  Embankment.  Their 
object  has  been  to  economise  every  possible  foot  of 
ground  for  an  immense  block  of  houses  on  the  riverside, 
probably  mansions  of  flats.    This  stretches  unbroken 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  site,  so  that  no  glimpse 
of  the  river  would  be  possible  from  behind  ;  between  it 
and  the  river  would  run  a  narrow  terrace  of  forty  feet, 
approached  by  a  lane  at  the  Westminster  end,  and  abut- 
ting upon  the  chains  of  Lambeth  Bridge  at  the  other. 
This,  which  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
private  river  frontage  for  the  dwellers  in  the  block  of 
houses,  is  what  is  held  out  to  Londoners  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Victoria  Embankment. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  scheme  belies  its  name 
and  prevents  for  all  time  the  arrangement  of  an  open 
river  front  and  promenade  between  Westminster  and 
Lambeth,  if  it  thus  ignores  amenity,  does  it  by  some 
other  means  than  the  embankment  route  provide  for 
traffic  and  thoroughfare.  If  my  readers  will  consult  a 
map,  they  will  find  that  it  proposes  to  make  matters  a 
good  deal  worse  than  it  finds  them.  The  Company  pro- 
poses, indeed,  to  cut  a  street  of  about  the  width  of 
Regent  Street — misnamed  a  boulevard — behind  the 
block  of  houses  already  described,  through  to  the 
Horseferry  Road.  But  consider  its  direction.  The 
present  line  of  Millbank  Street  is  the  proper  line  for 
such  a  thoroughfare  to  take,  because  it  strikes  the  river 
at  Lambeth  Bridge,  and  traffic  therefore  turns  into  the 
bridge,  or  continues  straight  across  into  the  Grosvenor 
Road.    The  line  of  the  proposed  street  is  cut  regard- 
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lessly  of  anything  outside  of  the  Company's  site.  It 
strikes  the  Horseferry  Road  at  some  distance  from  the 
bridge,  at  a  point  where  there  is  no  continuation  on  the 
further  side,  so  that  traffic  for  Grosvenor  Road  must 
take  a  right-angled  turn  into  the  narrow  Horseferry 
Road,  and  then  another  at  the  congested  angle  by  the 
bridge.  This  ludicrous  planning,  like  the  whittling 
away  of  the  embankment,  is  designed  simply  to  allow 
the  big  rectangle  of  houses  to  run  symmetrically  irom 
end  to  end  of  the  site.  To  sum  up  shortly,  the  effect  of 
the  scheme  for  the  public  under  the  two  heads  ot 
amenity  and  convenience  is  very  much  as  if  the  Company 
offered  to  build  a  high  wall  along  the  river- side  from 
one  end  of  their  property  to  the  other,  shutting  out  the 
river,  and  diverted  the  present  natural  line  of  traffic 
so  as  to  run  it  against  another  wall  in  the  Horseferry 

R°These  objections  to  the  main  points  of  the  scheme 
ought  to  wreck  it,  but  this  is  not  all.  In  the  extension 
of  their  territory  referred  to  above,  opposite  the  Victoria 
Tower  and  garden,  the  Company  presumes  not  only  to 
pull  down  the  charming  old  houses_  in  Abingdon  Street 
but  thereby  to  seize  on  a  site  for  dividend  development 
that  ought  certainly  to  be  reserved,  if  it  is  touched  at 
all,  for  imperial  or  civic  purposes.  Backing  on  the 
Abbey  Garden,  fronting  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Imperial  city,  this  ground  ought  not 
to  be  carelessly  bartered  for  a  cheap  embankment 
More  wanton,  because  here  there  is  no  question  of 
making  or  widening  a  thoroughfare,  is  the  raid  upon 
the  triangle  including  Great  College  Street,  Barton 
Street  and  Cowley  Street.  These  streets  are  one  of  the 
few  fragments  left  of  the  London  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  when  men  still  knew  how  to  build  with  unpre- 
tentious dignity  and  beauty.  Even  London  surely  is  not 
so  pressed  for  space  that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  this 
little  fringe  to  the  Abbey  precincts,  instead  of  piling  up 
monster  flats  against  its  very  wall.  Even  were  the  rest 
of  the  scheme  a  good  one,  this  corner  ought  to  be 

STpass  over  some  other  points,  such  as  the  fate  of  the 
"Tewel  Tower,"  of  the  old  house  next  it  (the  line 
makes  a  curious  detour  here  to  include  Mr.  Labouchere  s 
house,  hardly,  one  would  think,  with  a  view  expressly 
to  provoke  his  opposition  in  the  House  and  the  Press) 
of  the  Architectural  Museum  ;  the  worsening  of  effect 
for  St.  John's  Church,  and  so  forth.    I  have  examined 
the  value  of  the  bribe  as  the  Company  offer  it,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  London  may  be  supposed  to 
wish.    Clearly  on  the  two  heads  of  convenience  and 
amenity  it  is  not  good  enough.    But   supposing  it  to 
be  bettered  in  both  directions,  is  it  clear  that  London 
wants  these  two  things  at  this  point  so  pressing  y  and 
immediately  that  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  over  all  this 
ground  to  a  company  to  deal  with  as    it  pleases? 
Supposing,  by  modification  of  the  scheme,  we  get  a 
thoProughfareytaking  the  direction  of  Millbank  Street 
and  a  |arden  between  this  and  the  river  embankment 
(the  terms  the  Company  ought  in  honesty  to  offer),  is  the 
barerain  good  enough  ? 

The  residents  in  Grosvenor  Road  would  like  the  new 
road,  and  it  would  make  a  better  approach  for  the  late 
Gallery,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  matter  of 
thoroughfare  the  necessity  goes  beyond  what  an  improve- 
ment of  Millbank  Street  by  ordinary  means  would  effect. 
Nor  am  I  sure  that  another  bit  of  grandiose  embank- 
ment, of  which  we  have  so  great  a  neglected  length 
already,  would  add  to  the  river  front  a  section  more 
interesting  than  the  picturesque  broken  wharves  where 
the  barges  now  unload.  Certainly  these  things  are  not 
so  necessary  as  to  justify  throwing  in  the  little  Abbey 
streets  to  make  the  Syndicate's  books  balance.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  project  offers  something  ot  a 
bribe  to  Members  of  the  House  in  the  shape  of  nice  new 
flats  within  a  stone's  throw.  Their  conduct  in  discussing 
it  should  be  the  more  closely  scrutinised.      U.  b.  M. 
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LAMOUREUX  ONCE  MORE. 
T  his  worst  Lamoureux  is  a  thorough  craftsman  ; 
-  at  his  best  he  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
greatest  conductors.  Give  him  an  orchestra,  allow  him 
1  few  weeks  to  practise  upon  it,  and  he  will  play  a  few 
pieces  with  a  finished  precision  and  a  delicacy  that  sur- 
prise one  ;  allow  him  a  year  that  he  will  achieve  only 


a  little  more.  He  is  worth  hearing  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
imperative  that  every  one  should  hear  him  ;  not  to  have 
heard  him  is  to  be  in  the  plight  of  the  man  in  Johnson  s 
time  who  had  not  been  to  Ranelagh.  And  hearing 
him  it  is  inevitable  that  one  should  be  charmed,  even 
fascinated,  by  his  genius  for  perfection  within  limits  ;. 
but  the  fascination  and  the  charm  cannot  blind  one  to 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  those  limits.  Mozart  suits 
him  exactly;  his  renderings  of  Mozart,  and  of  such 
things  as  the  Fourth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  alto- 
gether unsurpassable.  But  in  the  more  modern  music 
—Wagner  the  later  Beethoven— one  finds  no  colour,  no 
rich  human  emotion  ;  his  coldness,  clearness,  brightness 
and  hard  outlines  remind  one  of  a  stereoscopic  repre- 
sentation of  a  landscape  ;  there  is  light  and  form,  but 
no  colour,  never  any  colour. 

It  is  true  that  his  programme  on  Wednesday  evening 
was  a  sadly  bungled  affair,  not  at  all  arranged  with  a 
view  of  enabling  one  to  appreciate  whatever  of  beauty 
and  feeling  Lamoureux  got  into  his  version  ot  the 
Choral   Symphony.    Before  the  symphony  came  the 
"  Mao-ic  Flute"  overture  and  a  "  Danse  Macabre  ot 
Saint-&Saens,  after  it  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  of 
"Lohengrin";  and  not  content  with  botching  things 
in  this  way  Lamoureux  must  needs  play  the  "Danse 
Macabre  "  twice.    It  was  strange  to  discover  an  artist 
so  conscientious  in  some  things  so  utterly  without  con- 
science in  this.    At  this  time  of  day  a  conductor  or 
singer  or  player  who  accepts  an  encore  should  surely  be 
sent  to  prison  or  made  to  sit  out   a  Philharmonic 
concert.    And  why  should  Saint-Saens  appear  in  such 
goodly  company  as  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner? 
Keats  may  have  peppered  his  throat  so  as  to  enjoy 
doubly  the  delicious  coolness  of  claret;  but  it  is  not 
recorded  that  he  did  it  twice,  and  ordinary  mortals  do 
not  care  to  do  it  at  all.    And  the  quality  of  the  pepper 
leaves   to  be  desired.     Saint-Saens  has,   I  suppose, 
written  as  much  music  as  any  composer  ever  did  ;  he 
has  certainly  written  more  rubbish  than  any  one  I  can 
think  of.     It   is  the  worst,  most  rubbishy  kind  ot 
rubbish  :  it  is  entirely  insincere.    There  is  no  real  Saint- 
Saens:  he  does  not  exist ;  there  is  no  such  personality  : 
there  is  only  a  something  which  has  a  wonderful  trick 
of  aping  other  men's  manners,  of  pretending— to  the 
outer  casual  view  with  some  success-to  feel  as  other 
men  have  felt  and  to  think  as  other  men  have  felt.  He 
is  never  himself-there  is  no  self  that  he  can  be-he  is 
always  some  one  ;  skin  him  (merely  figuratively  of 
course),  strip  one  layer  after  another  from  him,  as  Peer 
Gynt  did  to  the  onion,  and  at  the  last  you  will  come  on 
no  kernel,  but  sheer  vacuity.   In  all  his  music  he  enrages 
you  by  leading  you  to  suppose  that  presently  some- 
thing will  arrive  ;   then  presently  you  discover  that 
nothing  more  than  you  are  getting  ever  will  arrive, 
that  Saint-Saens  does  and  will  express  nothing  because 
he  has  nothing  to  express,  that  he  is  merely  posing 
for  the  moment  in  the  Beethoven,  or  it  may  be  m  the 
Bach  or  the  Wagner  attitude.     Even  this  "  Danse 
Macabre"  he  has  never  felt,  though  it  is  a  thing  one 
might  expect  every  Frenchman  to  feel     The  French, 
with  their  curious,  almost  Byronic,  trick  ot  creating  a 
boo.ey_be  it  a  god  or  a  devil-and  pretending  to  believe 
in  it   that   they   may   afterwards    enjoy  themselves 
by  pretending  to  defy  it,  have  always  taken  quite  a 
ludicrous  pleasure  in   contemplating   death  Seeing 
that  Frenchmen  die  on  battlefields  or  ™  *******  ™ 
bravely  as  other  men,  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  they 
fear  death  more  than  other  men.    But  certainly  they 
pretend  to  fear  it,  and  on  Montmartre  you  fi nd  most 
wondrous  cabarets,  where  you  drink,  with  only  tapers 
lit  in  a  darkened  room,  off  a  coffin  for  a  table  ,  and 
then  you  are  taken  into  a  dank,  dismal  cavern  where 
one  of  the  company-such  company,  it  is  truei-stejps 
fnto  a  coffin  and  is  turned  into  a  mouldering  corpse 
and  then  into  a  skeleton  before  your  eyes.  Berlioz 
enjoyed "the   thing  enormously  :   the   March   to  the 
Scaffold-indeed  the  whole  of  the  "  Episode  in  the 
Life  of  an  Artist  "-is  nothing  more  than  a  lowMj- 
martre  show.    But  Saint-Saens  cannot  enjoy  even  that . 
he  only  writes  a  «  Danse  Macabre  "  because  other  peop e 
have  done  it  ;  and  of  the  genuine  "Macabre    there  is 
noting  in  his  "Danse."    There  is  not  a  stroke  of 
rnventfon  in  it.    The  tuning  of  the  viohr 1  was  done  by 
Schumann  half-a-century  ago  ;  the  xylophone  has  been 
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used  scores  of  times  in  ballet  and  pantomime  music  ; 
the  themes  are  stale  enough  to  have  been  danced  to  by 
Noah's  sons  and  daughters  while  Noah  was  building  the 
ark.  Stay — I  am  wrong  :  some  of  them  were  certainly 
invented  or  discovered  by  the  eminent  Mr.  Sankey. 

To  be  compelled  to  sit  in  considerable  mental  agony 
while  Lamoureux  went  twice  through  this  wretched 
piece  of  bogus  music  was  not  exactly  calculated  to 
throw  one  into  the  proper  mood  for  listening  to 
Beethoven's  huge  secular  mass.  If  any  one,  therefore, 
undervalues  his  rendering  of  this,  Lamoureux  can  only 
blame  himself ;  there  is  no  law— in  England,  at  least — 
to  compel  him  to  play  Saint-Saens.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  think  I  undervalue  Lamoureux's  rendering.  Save 
for  a  few  lapses  the  precision  and  delicacy  were  exquisite  ; 
many  things  came  out  with  a  clearness  that  I  have  not 
noticed  before  ;  one  made  discoveries  of  new  points— as 
one  always  does  when  Beethoven,  or  any  of  the  giants, 
as  so  much  as  decently  played.  The  trio  of  the  Scherzo 
was  dainty  and  fresh  as  a  young  wild-rose  with  the 
dew  on  it ;  the  announcement  of  the  theme  of  the  Hymn 
to  Joy  was  superb  in  its  poise  and  restraint  ;  parts  of  the 
first  movement  and  of  the  Adagio  were  filled  with  a 
rare  beauty.  But — !  To  call  the  thing  Beethoven 
would  be  absurd.  In  the  first  movement  there  was  no 
sense  of  the  unrelenting  iron  grip  of  a  joyless  life — that 
strange,  appalling  sense  which  makes  the  movement 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  terrible  in  music  ;  the 
momentary  gleams  of  illusory  happiness  were  passed 
over  so  that  one  who  had  not  heard  the  symphony 
genuinely  interpreted  could  not  possibly  have  got 
at  its  meaning.  The  slow  movement,  tremulous 
with  human  tenderness,  was  given  with  infinite  refine- 
ment, but  its  true  inwardness  was  obviously  not  all 
apparent  to  Lamoureux.  The  strangely  compounded 
Scherzo,  now  diabolically  careless  and  uproarious,  now 
almost  melting  into  tears  —  see  what  one  might  call 
the  second  subject — was  run  straight  through,  accu- 
rately, for  the  most  part,  but  in  a  way  that  was  quite 
too  gentlemanly.  The  Hymn  to  Joy  suffered  least, 
though  the  miraculous  "  iiber  Sternen  "  passage  missed 
fire  altogether.  The  soloists  were  not  very  successful. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Chandos  seemed  afraid  to  let  himself  loose  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Meux  was  too  little  afraid,  and  thought 
less  of  the  rhythm  of  the  music  than  of  producing  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  tone.  Of  Mrs.  Henson  and  Mrs. 
Belle  Cole  the  less  said  the  better  ;  their  parts  hardly 
"bear  discussion.  And  on  the  whole,  though  I  am  glad 
to  have  heard  Lamoureux's  rendering,  I  have  no  desire 
to  hear  it  again,  though  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to 
listen  when  he  plays  the  music  that  suits  him.  But  no 
more  Saint-Saens  ;  no  more  Macabre. 

Mr.  Liebling,  a  pianist,  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  critics  by  sending  them  a  long  letter  giving 
the  petty  details  of  a  squalid  squabble  between  himself 
and  a  Berlin  critic.  This  Berlin  critic  wrote  about  Mr. 
Liebling  in  a  way  that  Mr.  Liebling  failed  to  like.  With 
all  the  naivete  of  the  artistic  temperament,  Mr.  Liebling 
sought  the  critic,  found  him  in  a  cafe,  and  struck  him 
in  the  face.  The  critic  invoked  the  aid  of  the  law  and 
Mr.  Liebling  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  care  to  remain  out 
of  Germany  ;  and  as  his  victim  interceded  on  his  behalf 
the  sentence  has  been  cancelled  and  Mr.  Liebling  can 
once  again  set  foot  on  the  fatherland  without  a  dismal 
prospect  of  doing  time.  This  is  satisfactory  ;  but  why 
should  English  critics  be  troubled  about  it  ?  Mr.  Lie- 
bling says  he  has  long  since  repented  his  rash  act,  so 
that  one  cannot  regard  his  letter  as  a  warning  to 
English  critics  who  may  not  like  Mr.  Liebling's  play- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I  think  I  shall  not  venture  to 
criticise  him  ;  in  my  dreams  I  have  dreadful  visions  of 
being  pursued  round  and  round  Trafalgar  Square  by  an 
infuriated  pianist ;  and  though  the  advertisement  would 
be  excellent,  both  for  me  and  for  Mr.  Liebling,  espe- 
cially for  Mr.  Liebling,  I  like  to  take  exercise  more 
peacefully. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  at  Queen's  Hall 
prosper,  I  am  glad  to  see,  more  and  more.  Last 
Saturday  Tschaikowsky's  exceedingly  pretty  "  Casse 
Noisette "  suite  was  played,  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  working 
wonders  with  that  exceedingly  pleasant  instrument — 
pleasant  for  a  short  time— the  Celesta.  This  afternoon 
the  programme  is  of  peculiar  interest.  J.  F.  R. 
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BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


"  The  Coxcomb."    By  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Acted 

by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  the  Hall  of  the 

Inner  Temple.     10  February,  1898. 
"The  Dove-cot"  ("Jalouse").     From  the  French  of 

MM.  Bisson  and  Leclerq.    The  Duke  of  York's 

Theatre.     12  February,  1898. 

T  CONFESS  to  a  condescending  tolerance  for  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  no  merit  of 
theirs  that  they  were  born  late  enough  to  come  into 
the  field  enthusiastically  conscious  of  their  art  in  the 
full  development  to  which  Shakespeare  had  brought  it, 
instead  of  blundering  upon  its  discovery  like  the  earlier 
men.  Still,  merit  or  no  merit,  they  were  saved  from 
the  clumsy  horseplay  and  butcherly  rant  of  Marlowe 
as  models  of  wit  and  eloquence,  and  from  the  resource- 
less  tum-tum  of  his  "  mighty  line "  as  a  standard  for 
their  verse.  When  one  thinks  of  the  donnish  insolence 
and  perpetual  thick-skinned  swagger  of  Chapman  over 
his  unique  achievements  in  sublime  balderdash,  and  the 
opacity  that  prevented  Webster,  the  Tussaud  laureate, 
from  appreciating  his  own  stupidity — when  one  thinks 
of  the  whole  rabble  of  dehumanised  specialists  in  ele- 
mentary blank  verse  posing  as  the  choice  and  master- 
spirits of  an  art  that  had  produced  the  stories  of 
Chaucer  and  the  old  mystery  plays,  and  was  even  then 
pregnant  with  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  it  is  hard  to 
keep  one's  critical  blood  cold  enough  to  discriminate  in 
favour  of  any  Elizabethan  whatever.  Nothing  short  of 
a  statue  at  Deptford  to  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
species  who  exterminated  Marlowe,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Swinburne  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
selling  photographs  of  it  to  American  tourists,  would 
meet  the  poetic  justice  of  the  case.  We  are  not  all, 
happily,  victims  of  the  literary  aberration  that  led 
Charles  Lamb  to  revive  Elizabethanism  as  a  modern 
cult.  We  forgive  him  his  addiction  to  it  as  we  forgive 
him  his  addiction  to  gin. 

Unfortunately,  Shakespeare  dropped  into  the  middle 
of  these  ruffianly  pedants  ;  and  since  there  was  no  other 
shop  than  theirs  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  in,  he  had 
perforce  to  become  an  Elizabethan  too.  In  such  a 
school  of  falsehood,  bloody-mindedness,  bombast  and 
intellectual  cheapness,  his  natural  standard  was  inevit- 
ably dragged  down,  as  we  know  to  our  cost  ;  but  the 
degree  to  which  he  dragged  their  standard  up  has  saved 
them  from  oblivion.  It  makes  one  giddy  to  compare 
the  execrable  rottenness  of  the  "Jew  of  Malta"  with 
the  humanity  and  poetry  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Iago  are  masterpieces  beside 
Faustus,  Bussy  d'Amboise,  and  Bosola.  After  Shake- 
speare, the  dramatists  were  in  the  position  of  Spohr  after 
Mozart.  A  ravishing  secular  art  had  been  opened  up 
to  them,  and  was  refining  their  senses  and  ennobling 
their  romantic  illusions  and  enthusiasms  instead  of 
merely  stirring  up  their  basest  passions.  Cultivated 
lovers  of  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare's  art  —  true 
amateurs,  in  fact — took  the  place  of  the  Marlovian 
crew.  Such  amateurs,  let  loose  in  a  field  newly  reaped 
by  a  great  master,  have  always  been  able  to  glean  some 
dropped  ears,  and  even  to  raise  a  brief  aftermath.  In 
this  way  the  world  has  gained  many  charming  and 
fanciful,  though  not  really  original,  works  of  art — blank 
verse  dramas  after  Shakespeare,  rhetorical  frescoes  after 
Raphael,  fugues  after  Bach,  operas  after  Mozart,  sym- 
phonies after  Beethoven,  and  so  on.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
distinction  between  Marlowe  and  Company  and  the  firm 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  pair  wrote  a  good  deal 
that  was  pretty  disgraceful  ;  but  at  all  events  they  had 
been  educated  out  of  the  possibility  of  writing  "Titus 
Andronicus."  They  had  no  depth,  no  conviction,  no 
religious  or  philosophic  basis,  no  real  power  or  serious- 
ness— Shakespeare  himself  was  a  poor  master  in  such 
matters — but  they  were  dainty  romantic  poets,  and 
really  humorous  character-sketchers  in  Shakespeare's 
popular  style  :  that  is,  they  neither  knew  nor  cared 
anything  about  human  psychology,  but  they  could 
mimic  the  tricks  and  manners  of  their  neighbours, 
especially  the  vulgarer  ones,  in  a  highly  entertaining 
way. 

"The  Coxcomb"  is  not  a  bad  sample  of  their  art. 
Mr.  Poel  has  had  to  bowdlerise  it  in  deference  to  the 
modesty  of  the  barristers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  For 
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instance,  Mercury's  relations  with  Maria  stop  short  of 
exacting  her  husband's  crowning  sacrifice  to  friendship; 
and  when  the  three  merry  gentlemen  make  Riccardo 
too  drunk  to  keep  his  appointment  to  elope  with  Viola, 
the  purpose  with  which  the  four  roysterers  sally  out 
into  the  street,  much  insisted  on  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  is  discreetly  left  to  the  guilty  imagination  of  the 
more  sophisticated  spectators.  With  these  exceptions 
the  play  was  presented  as  fairly  as  could  be  expected. 

The  performance  was  one  of  the  best  the  Elizabethan 
Stage  Society  has  achieved.  I  confess  that  I  anti- 
cipated failure  in  the  part  of  Riccardo,  who  is  not  a 
human  being,  but  an  embodiment  of  the  most  delicate 
literary  passion  of  Elizabethan  romantic  poetry.  Miss 
Rehan,  one  felt,  might  have  done  something  with  it  on 
the  lines  of  her  Viola  in  "Twelfth  Night";  but  then 
Miss  Rehan  was  not  available.  The  lady  who  was 
available  did  not  allow  her  name  to  appear  in  the  bill  ; 
and  I  have  no  idea  who  she  is.  But  she  certainly  hit 
that  part  off  to  perfection,  having,  by  a  happy  tempera- 
mental accident,  the  musical  root  of  the  poetic  passion 
in  her.  Her  performance  was  apparently  quite  original. 
There  was  no  evidence  in  it  of  her  ever  having  seen 
Miss  Rehan  act  :  if  she  suggested  anybody,  it  was 
Calve\  Mr.  Sherbrooke's  Mercury  also  was  an  excel- 
lent performance.  The  vivacity  of  his  pantomime, 
and  a  trick  of  pronouncing  his  d's  and  t's  foreign 
fashion,  with  the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  raised 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  quite  as  English  as  his 
name  ;  but  his  performance  was  none  the  worse.  In 
delivering  his  asides  he  convinced  me  more  than  any  of 
the  rest  that  he  had  divined  the  method  and  style  of 
the  Elizabethan  stage.  I  should  like  to  say  a  special 
word  about  every  one  of  the  performers,  but  the  pro- 
gramme reminds  me  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  of  them  ;  so  I  can  only  add  hastily  that  Mr.  Poel 
himself  played  the  Coxcomb  ;  that  Mr.  Paget  Bowman 
spoke  the  prologue  and  played  Valerio;  that  the  Justice 
was  impersonated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brewer,  and  not,  as 
some  supposed,  by  Sir  Peter  Edlin  ;  that  Miss  Imogen 
Surrey  played  Viola  and  Miss  Hepworth's  Valerio's 
mother ;  and  that  these  and  all  the  other  parts, 
especially  the  tinker  and  his  trull,  and  not  forgetting 
Mr.  Leonard  Howard's  Alexander,  come  out  quite 
vividly  and  intelligibly.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  the 
audience  were  bored  ;  but  the  explanation  of  that  is 
simple  :  they  were  the  people  who  have  no  taste  for 
Elizabethan  drama.  After  all,  you  cannot  plunge  into 
these  things  absolutely  without  connoisseurship. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  adaptation  of 
"  Jalouse  "  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  is  its  recog- 
nition of  the  fact,  often  insisted  on  in  these  columns, 
that  no  English  audience,  however  frivolous,  can  bear 
three  acts  of  farcical  comedy  without  weariness  and 
demoralisation.  "The  Dove-cot"  is  saved  by  the 
sentimentality  of  its  second  act.  It  almost  invariably 
happens,  when  a  play  is  altered  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  management,  that  nobody  in  the  theatre  is  sharp 
enough  to  detect  the  contingent  alterations  which  the 
main  one  involves.  "The  Dove-cot"  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  adaptation  is  a  jumble  ;  but  it  serves 
its  turn.  It  is  very  well  acted.  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys,  who 
captured  the  leading  position  for  this  sort  of  work 
during  Mr.  Alexander's  recent  supplementary  season 
at  the  Royalty,  holds  that  position  firmly.  It  is  a 
kind  of  work  in  which  manners  make  the  actress  : 
vulgarly  played,  it  is  detestable  ;  elegantly  played,  it  is 
delightful.  Miss  Jeffreys  plays  it  elegantly.  Miss 
Leonora  Braham,  no  longer  a  Savoy  prima  donna,  is 
the  flamboyant  Carlist.  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  Mr. 
James  Welch,  Mr.  William  Wyes,  Mr.  Sugden,  and 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison  are  also  in  the  cast,  which  is 
unusually  strong  and  well  chosen.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  very  dull 
all  the  week,  and  in  some  departments  there  has 
been  an  utter  lack  of  business.  The  Money  Market  has 
displayed  no  special  feature,  but  has  been  fairly  easy, 
and  is  likely  to  be  more  so  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
since  railway  dividends  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
^8,000,000  are  due  to  be  paid  by  26  February. 
Consols,  which  displayed  a  favourable  tendency  at  the 


end  of  last  week,  have  declined  since  Monday.  Home 
Rails  have  been  dull,  and  American  Rails  fell  on  Mon- 
day on  account  of  the  Dupuy  du  Lome  incident,  rose 
again  on  Tuesday,  when  the  incident  appeared  to  be 
closed,  and  then  fell  on  Wednesday,  when  the  news  of 
the  "  Maine"  explosion  gave  currency  to  many  alarmist 
rumours.  London  has,  however,  by  no  means  taken 
so  serious  a  view  of  the  accident  to  the  "Maine"  as 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  New  York,  and  prices 
have  remained  rather  above  the  Wall  Street  level. 

The  dulness  in  Home  Rails  is  only  one  sympton  of 
the  general  inactivity  in  the  Stock  Market.  Dividends 
have  all  been  declared,  and  the  last  belated  reports  and 
meetings  are  practically  at  an  end,  so  that  there  is  little 
scope  for  either  rumour  or  speculation.  The  traffics  of 
the  week  show  a  satisfactory  increase  in  most  cases,  but 
the  effect  upon  dividends  of  the  augmentation  of  working 
expenses  revealed  by  practicallyaM  the  reports  of  the  past 
half-year  largely  discounts  this  one  favourable  feature, 
and  makes  the  market  very  sensitive  to  any  further 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  their  em- 
ployees. Brighton  A's,  for  instance,  dropped  £  on 
Thursday  because  it  was  announced  that  the  Company 
has  agreed  to  a  six  instead  of  a  seven  days'  week,  and 
will  therefore  pay  extra  for  Sunday  work.  The 
London  and  North- Western  report  tells  the  same  story 
as  all  the  rest.  During  the  half-year  receipts  have 
increased  by  ^191, 984,  but  the  expenditure  has  in- 
creased by  ^"262,826.  In  the  case  of  the  Midland  the 
increase  of  revenue  has  been  ^"153,448,  and  of  ex- 
penditure ^224,537.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  policy  of  the  railway  companies  in 
building  up  big  reserves  of  necessary  materials,  but 
increased  wages  are  also  responsible  for  the  advance. 
The  wages  bill  of  the  London  and  North- Western  for 
the  second  half  of  1897  rose  7*4  percent.,  of  the  Mid- 
land 9-3  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  dividend,  which  is  now  officially 
announced,  is,  as  we  stated  last  week,  at  the  rate  of  2^ 
per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  making  a  total  distribution 
of  4  per  cent,  for  the  year.  The  balance  forward  is, 
however,  $940,848,  as  compared  wirh  893,826  at  the 
end  of  1896.  This  increased  balance  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  pay  an  extra  per  cent.  The  increases  of 
revenue  and  working  expenditure  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  tell  a  very  different  story  from  those  of 
the  English  railways.  The  increased  revenue  for  1897 
was  about  ^670,000  ;  the  increased  expenditure  was 
only  about  ^230,000.  With  the  large  amount  carried 
forward,  and  the  already  largely  increased  traffic  of  the 
present  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  other  than  an  excellent  permanent  in- 
vestment at  the  present  price.  With  the  additional 
Klondyke  traffic  a  dividend  of  at  least  6  per  cent,  for 
1898  seems  to  be  assured,  and  the  general  prospects  of 
Canada  are  so  favourable  that  there  is  apparently  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  become  the  regular  dividend 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  English  rails  only  bring  in  2\  to  2f  per 
cent,  to  the  investor,  a  sound  security  like  this 
Canadian  railway,  which  will  almost  certainly  yield  at 
the  present  price  nearly  7  per  cent.,  must  be  considered 
an  admirable  investment. 

The  Industrial  Market  has  not  been  more  active  than 
the  rest.  The  excitement  about  Welsbachs  has  ceased, 
and  though  the  recent  rise  has  been  well  maintained 
the  public  are  now  evidently  waiting  to  see  if  the  new 
electric  incandescent  lamp,  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Dr.  Von  Welsbach,  is  a  reality  or  not.  Electric  shares 
have  been  the  strongest  feature  of  the  week.  The  use 
of  the  electric  light  is  extending  rapidly,  and  the  profits 
of  the  big  companies  are  usually  high.  The  Allsop 
dividend,  though  better  than  was  expected,  has  had 
little  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  shares,  certain  pessi- 
mistic rumours  being  abroad  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Company.  On  Tuesday,  the  shares  of  the 
new  Avondale  Company  were  quoted  at  a  premium. 

In  the  Kaffir  Market  there  has  been  almost  a  slump. 
Paris  selling  on  account  of  the  uneasiness  resulting 
from  the  Dreyfus  scandal  is  undoubtedly  responsible 
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for  the  general  fall  in  the  value  of  South  African  mining 
shares.  Business  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  in 
this  market  for  some  time  past,  but  the  admirable 
results  now  being  achieved  in  the  gold-mining  industry 
of  the  Transvaal  prevented  prices  from  declining  to  any 
great  extent  until  the  Dreyfus  agitation  caused  the 
Parisians,  who  are  as  nervous  in  their  speculations  as 
women,  to  sell  their  South  African  securities,  for  which 
they  have  always  shown  a  marked  liking.  Then  on 
Thursday  came  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of  Chief 
Justice  Kotze  by  the  Executive  of  the  Transvaal,  which 
acted  like  a  wet  blanket  on  the  market,  for  Mr.  Kotze 
has  always  been  reckoned  as  one  of  the  principal  in- 
fluences on  the  side  of  reform,  and  is  known  to  be  an 
eminently  fair-minded  man. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Bottomley, 
the  Westralian  market  would  probably  have  been  as 
dull  as  the  rest,  but  there  has  been  quite  a  little  spurt 
of  excitement  over  Northern  Territories.  "Terrors" 
they  are  commonly  called,  with  some  reason,  for  they 
were  issued  at  £3  and  rose  to  over  £$,  then  at  one 
time  fell  as  low  as  10s.  Now  they  are  back  again 
at  3^  and  are  worth,  Mr.  Bottomley  says,  at  least 
7.  There  is  undoubtedly  plenty  of  gold  in  the 
Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  aud  the 
Chinese  with  their  primitive  methods  have  extracted 
large  quantities.  But  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
climate  and  the  influx  of  water  have  hitherto  been 
understood  to  place  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  exploiting  the  rich  gold  deposits.  These  have 
apparently  been  overcome,  and  recent  very  favourable 
reports  have  come  from  the  properties,  announcing  that 
the  clearing  of  the  shafts  of  the  water  which  had  pre- 
vented the  Chinese  from  continuing  their  operations  had 
revealed  the  existence  of  huge  bodies  of  high-grade 
ore.  Mr.  Bottomley's  scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of 
various  "  Associated  "  companies  into  one  great  mining 
corporation,  with  Mr.  Charles  Kaufmann  as  general 
manager  and  consulting  engineer,  is  also  looked  upon 
with  favour. 

The  inactivity  of  the  South  African  market  has  had 
most  effect  upon  the  shares  of  Rand  Mines,  Limited, 
which  little  more  than  a  month  ago  stood  at  nearly  35 
and  are  now  below  32.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  at  the  first  symptom  of  returning  life  in  the 
market  they  will  recover,  and  go  to  a  higher  price  than 
they  have  hitherto  reached.  The  meeting  of  the  Com- 
pany is  to  be  held  on  26  March  next  in  Johannesburg, 
and  the  statement  then  to  be  submitted  as  to  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Company  will  be  full 
of  encouragement.  Though  no  dividend  will  be 
declared  at  the  meeting,  it  will  probably  be  an- 
nounced that  a  dividend  of  at  least  100  per  cent,  will 
be  paid  this  year,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Com- 
pany has  profits  in  hand  sufficient  to  pay  200  per 
cent,  if  it  were  advisable  to  do  so.  No  decision  has 
yet  been  come  to  with  regard  to  the  splitting  of  the 
shares,  but  at  the  meeting  the  shareholders  will  doubt- 
less be  asked  if  they  desire  to  have  the  shares  divided. 
The  answer  will  certainly  be  Yes,  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  change 
will  be  effected  and  Rand  Mines  shares  will  be  reduced 
to  more  manageable  dimensions.  This  change  will  have 
a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  share- 
holders in  Rand  Mines,  for  many  investors  will  not 
touch  a  share  that  stands  at  such  an  enormous  premium 
as  do  these  at  present.  The  result  will  be  to  steady 
the  market,  and  to  render  impossible  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  price  which  now  occur. 

At  the  beginning  of  next  year  the  majority  of  the 
deep-level  properties  controlled  by  the  Rand  Mines 
Company  will  be  at  work,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  the 
case  dividends  of  200  per  cent,  and  more  will  be  possible. 
Moreover,  when  the  Ferreira  Deep  starts  crushing  next 
year  Rand  Mines  profits  will  with  certainty  be  increased 
by  another  100  or  150  per  cent.,  and  there  are  in  addition 
a  large  number  ofunfloated  claims  whose  value  at  a  very 
low  estimate  is  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  £12  or  ^13  on 
every  Rand  Mines  share.  It  is  often  said  that  the  big 
houses  who  control  the  South  African  market  hold  a 
large  number  of  shares  which  they  are  anxious  to  get 


rid  of.  The  fact  is,  however,  quite  the  other  way.  No 
one  knows  so  well  as  the  South  African  magnate  the 
value  of  the  shares  he  holds,  and  he  is  anxious  rather  to 
hold  fast  to  those  he  has  than  to  sell  them  to  other  people 
below  their  real  value. 

Attacks  upon  the  deep-levels  in  various  journalistic 
quarters  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
depression  in  the  market,  for  the  outcrop  mines  have 
suffered  equally  with  the  deep -levels.  The  criti- 
cisms of  the  latter,  and  notably  those  which  have 
appeared  in  the  "  Investors'  Review,"  have  been  full  of 
inaccuracies  and  misstatements.  It  has  been  stated  for 
instance  that  the  Geldenhuis  Deep,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  working  costs  to  a  very  low  level, 
does  not  reckon  the  cost  of  mine-development  in  its 
working  expenses.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Rand  Mines  group,  the  whole  of  the  expen- 
diture is  charged  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  whilst 
the  accusation  of  picking  the  eyes  out  of  the  mines,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  these  undertakings,  has  no  founda- 
tion whatever.  It  is  absurd  to  make  the  selection  of  the 
ore  in  the  Rand  Mines  subsidiaries  a  ground  of  attack, 
since  the  reports  show  plainly  when  and  why  the  richer 
ore  is  being  milled.  Often  the  management  of  these 
mines  pursue  the  wise  course  of  leaving  the  poorer  ores 
to  be  dealt  with  when  industrial  conditions  in  the  Trans- 
vaal are  more  favourable  to  the  mining  industry  than 
they  are  at  present.  For  ourselves  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  deep-level  mines  of  the  Rand  are 
unique  in  the  history  of  gold-mining  speculation  for  the 
certainty  and  comparative  permanence  of  the  results 
to  be  obtained. 

The  Nourse  Deep  return  for  January  is  very  satis- 
factory. It  works  out  at  more  than  14^  dwt.  per  ton, 
and  even  better  results  may  be  expected  later.  This 
mine  has  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  of  the 
Rand  Mines  subsidiaries.  At  present  only  sixty  stamps 
are  at  work,  but  sixty  more  are  ordered  and  will 
be  ready  in  about  six  months'  time.  Subsequently 
sixty  more  stamps  will  probably  be  added.  With  120 
stamps  the  Company,  which  owns  257  claims,  should 
make  profits  of  £1  1  is.  per  ton,  or  ^300,000  a  year  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years.  After  allowing  for  amorti- 
sation this  indicates  a  net  return  to  the  investor  at  the 
present  price  of  about  8  per  cent.  Like  the  other  good 
deep-levels,  the  Nourse  Deep  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
solid  and  enduring  proposition,  and  in  the  case  of  such 
undertakings,  after  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
redemption  of  the  capital  invested  when  the  mine  is 
exhausted,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  price  of  their 
shares  should  not  settle  down  on  the  basis  of  a  5  or 
6  per  cent,  return  to  the  investor.  The  truth  is  that 
the  public  is  very  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
good  deep-level  mines.  There  have  been  so  many  wild- 
cat mining  ventures  in  which  millions  of  money  have 
been  lost  that  all  mining  undertakings  are  looked  upon 
as  speculative.  With  the  magnificent  results  which 
have  been  achieved  in  the  Transvaal  by  careful  and 
scientific  management,  the  mines  of  the  Rand  must  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  in  this  light.  They  are  as  certain 
in  their  results  and  as  profitable  to  their  shareholders  as 
any  coal  or  iron  mine  can  be. 

Another  deep-level  subsidiary  of  the  Rand  Mines 
Company  will  commence  crushing  this  month.  This  is 
the  Jumpers  Deep,  which  started  shaft-sinking  only 
three  years  ago,  and  is  now  equipped  with  a  100-stamp 
mill  and  has  a  very  large  amount  of  ore  developed. 
It  is  expected  that  the  yield  from  this  mine  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  about  41s.  per  ton,  and  the  profit  per  ton 
will  probably  be  about  205.  when  the  full  equipment  is 
at  work.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a  mill  of  200 
stamps  and  when  this  is  ready  a  net  profit  of 
^300,000  a  year  should  be  obtained,  after  providing  for 
all  expenditure.  The  capital  of  the  Company,  when  it 
is  clear  of  debt  and  has  erected  its  further  100  stamps, 
will  be  about  ^450,000,  and  dividends  of  66  per  cent, 
should  therefore  be  paid.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  return 
of  1 1  per  cent,  to  the  investor  at  the  present  price,  and 
as  the  life  of  the  mine  with  200  stamps  will  be  about 
twenty-five  years,  2  per  cent,  must  be  allowed  for  amor- 
tisation, making  a  net  yield  to  the  investor  of  9  percent. 
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At  £"6  therefore  the  shares  of  this  new  deep-level  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  over-valued. 

It  has  been  rumoured  of  late  in  various  quarters  that 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  and  Lord  Farquhar 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chartered  Company 
would  be  followed  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Beit  to  the  Board.    It  is,  however,  improbable  that 
Mr.  Beit  will  care  to  resume  the  responsibility  of  a 
Chartered  directorship.     Mr.  Beit  has  enormous  in- 
terests in  the  Transvaal,    and  it   could  scarcely  be 
counted  wise  in  him  if  he  were  to  revive  the  hostility 
of  President  Kruger  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Chartered  Company's  affairs.    In  the 
best-informed  quarters  it  is  expected  that,  having  been 
re-elected  by  a  triumphant  majority,  President  Kruger 
will  now  probably  be  inclined  to  make  some  concessions 
to  the  mining  industry,  provided  that  the  controlling 
houses    in   Johannesburg  will  let  sleeping   dogs  lie. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  return  of  Mr.  Beit  to 
the  Chartered  Board  would  not  help  towards  securing  the 
necessary  reforms  in  the  Transvaal.    We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Beit  himself  is  fully  conscious  of 
these  considerations,  and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  become 
again  a  director  of  the  Chartered  Company.  With 
respect  to  Mr.   Rhodes  the  case  is   of  course  very 
different.    Mr.   Rhodes  has  no  large  interests  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  in  Rhodesia  his  interests  are  enormous, 
and  he  has  set  himself  to  redeem  the  past  by  wise 
guidance  of  the  Chartered  Company's  affairs  in  the 
future.    By  devoting  his  energies  solely  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  Rhodesia,  he  will  convince  the  Transvaal 
Executive  that  he  has  no  desire  to  interfere  again  with 
their  internal  affairs.    We  consider  it  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  will  resume  his  position  on  the  Chartered 
Board  in  the  near  future.     He  will  not  be  able  to 
return    to  England    until  April    next,   but   when  he 
arrives  the  long  -  deferred  meeting  of  the  Chartered 
Company  will  be  held,  and  the  future  position  of  the 
Company  and  of  his  relations  with  it  will  be  made 
clear. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

CICERO  AND  PROVISO  BONDS. 

When  5  per  cent,  guaranteed  bonds  come  across  the 
Atlantic  in  search  of  purchasers,  the  English  investor 
naturally  looks  askance  at  the  wares  which  are  offered 
him,  and  takes  with  a  very  large  grain  of  salt  the  state- 
ments he  is  asked  to  swallow.  The  Consolidated 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Cicero  and  Proviso  Street 
Railway  Company  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  the 
name  of  the  firm  who  offer  them  to  the  British  public 
present  features  which  should  induce  the  English  in- 
vestor to  abandon  his  attitude  of  caution.  Messrs.  Van 
Oss  &  Co.  are  the  firm  who  invite  subscriptions  to  this 
issue  of  Si, 700,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  at  par,  and  a 
great  point  is  made  in  the  prospectus  that  the  principal 
and  interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  West  Chicago  Street 
Railroad  Company.  It  seems,  however,  that  these 
bonds,  which  are  puffed  so  highly  as  a  great  bargain  at 
par,  are  quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  a 
much  lower  figure,  so  that  Messrs.  Van  Oss  stand  to 
make  a  very  handsome  profit  out  of  the  issue.  This 
simple  fact  also  explains  why  it  has  been  thought  wiser 
to  make  the  issue  in  London  instead  of  in  New  York, 
where  of  course  people  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
learning  the  real  value  of  the  bonds.  The  head  of  the 
firm  of  Van  Oss  &  Co.  was  not  a  great  success  in  his 
former  profession  of  journalist.  His  first  public  appear- 
ance was  as  the  editor  of  a  substantial-looking  volume 
on  American  railroads,  the  value  of  which  as  a  work 
of  reference  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
relied  on  its  information  at  critical  moments.  Having 
deserted  the  American  railway  market,  Mr.  Van  Oss's 
name  actually  appeared  in  connexion  with  an  article 
in  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  which  scarcely  proved 
the  tribute  to  his  ability  his  friends  might  have  de- 
sired, seeing  that  it  constituted  a  violent  attack  on 
the  "Kaffir  Boom"  at  a  time  when,  that  market  was 
about  as  depressed  as  it  well  could  be.  However, 
Mr.  Van  Oss  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  never 
abashed.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the  Westralian 
market.  Those  who  have  amused  themselves  by 
reading  his  articles  on  the  subject  must  have  smiled 


at  their  shallow  pessimism,  for  subsequent  develop- 
ments have  proved  that  Mr.  Van  Oss  was  as  ill-informed 
on  the  subject  of  the  Westralian  mining  industry  as 
on  other  financial  matters  with  which  he  has  dealt. 
Mr.  Van  Oss  has  recently  been  connected  with  the 
"Journal  of  Finance."  How  successful  that  venture 
has  been  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  after  much 
booming  as  a  weekly  journal,  it  has  already  been  hastily 
converted  into  a  monthly  magazine,  for  which  the  sum 
of  half-a-crown  is  impudently  invited. 

AMAZONAS  ESTATES. 

With  a  capital  of  £300,000  in  ;£i  shares  the 
Amazonas  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  has  been  formed 
to  acquire  and  develop  an  india-rubber  estate,  situate 
in  the  municipal  district  of  Teffe,  in  the  State  of 
Amazonas,  Brazil.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  137 
square  miles.  Reference  is  made  in  the  prospectus  to 
a  number  of  favourable  reports  on  the  property.  The 
purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  £"250,000,  payable  as 
to  £50>000  in  fully  paid  ordinary  shares,  and  £50,000 
in  preference  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  shares. 
The  capital  is  divided  into  150,000  seven  per  cent, 
cumulative  preference  shares,  and  150,000  ordinary 
shares. 

"  DE  WINDT  "  EXPLORATION. 

The  properties  to  be  acquired  by  the  "  De  Windt  " 
Exploration  Company,  Limited,  will  cost  ,£140,000, 
payable  to  the  Explorers  and  Travellers  Limited  as  to 
^383,333  in  fully  paid  shares,  and  the  balance  in 
cash.  How  much  the  vendors  paid  for  this  property  we 
will  not  inquire.  The  capital  of  the  "  De  Windt" 
Exploration  Company  is  £"250,000  divided  into  shares 
of  £"i  each,  and  of  these  166,667  are  offered  at  par.  Of 
course  prospective  investors  will  realise  that  an  interest 
in  such  an  enterprise  as  this  is  bound  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  speculation,  but  the  prospectus  does  not  com- 
pare unfavourably  with  those  of  most  other  Klondyke 
companies  that  we  have  seen. 

MARSHALL  AND  SNHLGROVE. 

It  should  have  been  easy  for  a  business  like  that  to 
be  acquired  by  Marshall  &  Snelgrove,  Limited,  to  have 
produced  a  businesslike  and  comprehensive  prospectus, 
instead  of  the  thin  and  patchy  document  we  see  before 
us.  We  hear  much  of  "  trade  reasons  "  in  these  days. 
But  what  cause  can  there  be  for  publishing  an  inade- 
quate certificate  as  to  past  profits  ?  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Pixley  &  Co.  state  that  the  net  profits  of  the  business 
for  each  of  the  past  nineteen  years,  after  making  due 
provision  for  bad  debts,  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  proposed  issue  of  £"225,000  debenture 
stock  more  than  four  times'  over.  As  the  present  is 
only  a  debenture  issue,  we  presume  the  directors  look 
on  this  as  the  only  information  necessary.  But  we 
would  point  out  that  although  the  shares  are  not  now 
offered  to  the  public,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  being  dribbled  out  by  the  vendors  later  on.  In- 
deed, an  adequate  statement  of  the  profits  year  by- 
year  is  extremely  necessary,  for  those  acquainted  with 
accountancy  business  know  only  too  well  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  rely  much  on  stock  valuation.  Accountants 
themselves  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  immense 
difficulties,  almost  amounting  to  impossibility,  of  placing 
anything  like  an  exact  value  on  the  assets  in  an  under- 
taking like  that  of  Marshall  &  Snelgrove.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  regret  the  mystery  which 
characterises  the  prospectus.  The  authorised  share 
capital  of  the  Company  is  £"550,000,  divided  into 
10,000  five  per  cent,  preference  shares,  44,900  A 
ordinary  shares,  and  100  B  ordinary  shares  of  .£10 
each  ;  50,000  shares  are  issued  to  the  vendors  in 
payment  for  the  business,  together  with  £"125,000 
in  cash,  5000  A  ordinary  shares  being  held  in  reserve. 
£"225,000  first  mortgage  4^  per  cent,  debenture  stock, 
part  of  a  total  authorised  issue  of  £"300,000,  is  offered 
to  the  public. 

KLONDYKE  HYDRAULIC. 

The  capital  of  the  Klondyke  Hydraulic,  Limited,  is 
£"310,000,  divided  into  60,000  preference  shares  of  £"r 
each,  and  250,000  ordinary  shares  of  £"1  each.  The 
Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  and  work  three 
placer  claims  of  20  acres  each,  about  100  miles  by 
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water  and  25  miles  by  train  over  the  mountain  from 
Circle  City.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
^256,000,  payable  as  to  ^250,000  in  shares,  and  the 
remainder  in  cash.  The  reports  published  are  brief, 
and  state  that  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  is  being 
taken  out  in  a  primitive  fashion.  These  reports  are 
from  the  superintendent,  and  the  directors  point  out 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  and  the 
climate,  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  an  independent 
report  as  yet.  In  the  meanwhile,  shareholders  at  home 
will  do  well  to  realise  that,  however  dazzling  the  super- 
intendent's statements  may  appear,  they  do  not  go  into 
details,  and  a  purchase  of  shares  in  this  Company  will 
be  purely  a  speculation. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

RIVAL  HOTELS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — As  you  have  given  publicity  to  Mr.  Wanklyn's 
slighting  remarks  about  rival  hotels,  in  your  to-day's 
issue  (see  page  175),  will  you  kindly  allow  space  for  a 
brief  protest  ?  About  the  "  Metropole  "  and  "  Victoria  " 
I  know  little  and  care  less  ;  but  I  wish  to  mention  that 
I  have  stayed  every  year — and  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  year— at  the  "  Grand  "  Hotel,  ever  since  it  was 
opened,  and  have  never  been  "  roughly  provided  for." 
I  do  not  share  Mr.  Wanklyn's  intimate  knowledge  of 
establishments,"  but  I  can  safely  say  that  among 
the  many  hotels  I  have  visited  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  I  have  never  been  more  comfortable,  nor  felt 
more  "at  home,"  in  any,  than  in  the  "Caravanserai" 
at  the  corner  of  Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  true  I  do  not 
object  to  "lose  my  identity  in  a  number!"  so  sign 
myself,  sir,  yours  sincerely,  No.  1000. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
Albemarle  Street,  W. 

15  February,  1898. 

Sir, — No  dole,  unless  accompanied  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties,  can  be  of  any  permanent 
value  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  British  Guiana.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  now  brought  face  to  face  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  difficulties — I  should  rather  say  with 
the  impossibilities  of  the  situation,  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  created  for  themselves  by  their  own  proposal. 

The  real  remedy  for  the  West  Indies  and  for 
British  Guiana  must  be  sought  for  in  effective  local 
Government ;  and  any  attempt  to  prop  up  a  decaying 
industry  in  those  regions  without  resorting  to  this 
remedy  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  commencement. 

The  public  will  learn  with  interest  the  steps  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  to  take  in  order  to 
introduce  administrative  economy  and  healthy  local 
government  into  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  into 
British  Guiana. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage. 

OUR  ONLY  IRISH  PATRIOT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington. 

13  February,  1898. 

Sir,— Is  Mr.  Redmond  a  pure  Celt?  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion since  I  see  it  inserted  in  "  Truth  "  that  our  Scottish 
Drummonds  are  of  Jewish  .  origin,  the  original  name 
being  Dreimonde,  or  the  three  moons  (the  sign  of  the 
Jewish  pawnbroker).  If  this  statement  holds  good  for 
the  name  of  Drummond,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
name  of  Redmond  has  not  the  true  Celtic  ring  in  its 
sound.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Donald  N.  Reid. 

NORWAY  v.  SWEDEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  note  in  your 
issue  of  the  8th  ult.  about  the  probable  outbreak 
of  hostilities  between  Sweden  and  Norway.    You  state 


that  "  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  relations  between  the 
two  Scandinavian  countries  were  very  strained,  owing 
to  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Norwegians."  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  describe  the  attitude  of  the  Norwegians 
in  the  present  question  at  issue  between  Norway 
and  Sweden  as  aggressive.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  taken  any  aggressive  measures  or  even 
contemplated  any  attack  upon  Sweden  or  Swedish 
institutions.  The  Norwegians  have,  since  the  time  of 
the  Union,  quietly  and  gradually  been  developing  their 
political  rights  and  liberties  according  to  the  true,  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  their  constitution,  and  with  regard  to 
their  attitude  towards  the  Swedes,  they  have  simply 
been  defending  and  maintaining  their  right  to  full 
equality  in  the  Union,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Swedes,  since  the  days  of  Karl  Johan  Bernadotte,  have 
made  repeated  attempts  to  interfere  with  Norwegian 
affairs  and  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  the  Union,  which 
the  Norwegians  have  always  successfully  resisted. 
The  Norwegians  now  desire  to  appoint  their  own 
responsible  Foreign  Minister  and  their  own  Consuls 
abroad,  which,  according  to  their  constitution,  is  their 
indisputable  right.  But  the  King,  influenced  and 
supported  by  the  large  anti-Norwegian  party  in 
Sweden,  refuses  his  sanction  to  these  appointments, 
hence  the  present  trouble.  The  General  Election  in 
Norway  last  autumn  showed  a  largely  increased  ma- 
jority in  support  of  the  National  policy,  and  the  new- 
Liberal  Government,  which  will  be  appointed  in  a  few- 
days,  will,  of  course,  proceed,  by  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional means,  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people.  What  King  Oscar,  as  King  of. Norway, 
intends  to  do  in  the  matter  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
the  Swedes  have,  most  assuredly,  no  voice  or  right  to 
interfere, — a  fact,  which  any  student  of  politics  can 
ascertain  by  a  study  of  the  Norwegian  constitution  and 
the  Act  of  Union. 

You  lay  special  stress  upon  the  aggressive  attitude  of 
the  Norwegians  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  But  it  is  no 
longer  a  secret  that  the  Swedes  at  that  time  (or  more 
correctly  in  1895)  seriously  contemplated  imposing  by 
force  a  revision  of  the  Act  of  Union  upon  the  Nor- 
wegians, whereby  the  wishes  of  the  latter  with  regard 
to  their  own  Foreign  Minister  and  Consuls  would  have 
been  completely  frustrated.  And  quite  lately  we  have 
even  heard  of  Swedish  spies  in  Norway — of  Swedish 
military  officers  visiting  and  clandestinely  making  in- 
quiries about  Norwegian  fortresses.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  the 
Swedes  who  have  been  assuming  an  "aggressive 
attitude."  The  Norwegians,  having  become  aware  of 
the  Swedish  plans,  naturally  proceeded  to  protect  and 
defend  themselves  against  any  new  attempt  of  Swedish 
interference  in  their  affairs,  and  have,  in  consequence, 
reorganized  their  army  and  improved  their  navy.  But 
you  can  hardly  call  such  measures  aggressive.  In  my 
opinion,  they  are  defensive. 

You  also  say  that  "  the  Swedes  now  seem  more  in- 
clined to  adopt  active  measures."  These,  I  presume, 
can  only  mean  a  coup  d'etat  or  a  declaration  of  war.  But 
surely  it  will  then  be  the  Swedes  who  are  the  aggressors 
and  who  break  up  the  Union.  I  do  not  know  how 
such  an  act  of  aggression  will  be  judged  by  the  civilised 
world  to-day,  but  the  terrible  responsibility  will  and 
must  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  aggressors. 

You  seem  to  believe,  that  "the  main  hope  of  the 
Norwegians  is  that  they  would  be  able  to  secure  Russian 
aid  against  Sweden  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of 
Finmark,  including  the  port  of  Hammerfest."  I 
certainly  thought  that  this  old  newspaper  canard  was 
dead  and  buried  long  ago.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Norwegians  have  never  had  any  negotiations  with 
Russia  to  secure  her  aid  against  Sweden,  and  Russia 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  need  to  go  to  Norway  for 
ice-free  harbours  for  her  warships  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 
She  has  herself  on  the  Murman  coast  the  best  of  such 
harbours,  and  at  the  present  moment  she  is  actually 
engaged  in  establishing  a  new  naval  station  at  Ekater- 
insk  on  this  coast.  Government  buildings  and  houses 
are  being  erected  for  officers  and  colonists,  who  will 
soon  be  invited  to  take  up  their  residence  there. 
"This  out-of-the-way  place,"  says  a  Russian  paper, 
"  has  been  chosen  for  the  new  '  window  in  the  north,' 
because  this  portion  of  the  Murman  coast  never  freezes." 
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The  Norwegians  are  quite  aware  that  in  case  they  are 
attacked  by  Sweden,  they  have  only  themselves  to  rely 
upon.  They  are  not  likely  to  seek  aid  from  other 
countries,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  Sweden  to  suppose  that 
she,  in  spite  of  rumours  to  the  contrary,  does  not  intend 
to  invoke  any  of  the  Great  Powers  to  help  her  "  to  crush 
Norway." — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  BRiEKSTAD. 

MR.  JUSTICE  GRANTHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  is  a  very  general  belief  that  there  was  a 
miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spriggs,  and  if 
so  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  is  the  person  who  is  mainly 
responsible  for  bringing  it  about,  and  perhaps  also  for 
the  strangely-limited  measure  of  clemency  that  has  been 
dealt  out  to  the  prisoner  by  the  Home  Office.  This  of 
itself  is  not  a  cause  of  complaint.  Any  man  may  err, 
and  if  everything  that  the  Judge  said  was  of  a  fair  and 
legitimate  kind,  I  should  be  sorry  to  blame  him  for  an 
honest  mistake  made  with  the  best  intentions.  But  if 
the  Judge  is  correctly  reported,  he  quoted  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Spriggs'  father  to  the  Magistrates,  regretting  his 
want  of  means  to  defend  his  son  before  them,  and  he 
then  commented  on  the  attire  in  which  the  prisoner's 
mother  and  daughters  appeared  in  the  witness-box. 
Now  surely  this  letter  was  not  in  evidence,  and  the 
attire  of  the  ladies  (who  were  very  possibly  shop-girls 
or  something  of  the  kind  in  which  respectable  attire  is 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their  ordinary  business)  had 
no  relevance  whatever  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
Judge  plainly  sought  to  induce  the  jury  to  discredit  the 
alibi  for  reasons  entirely  foreign  to  the  evidence.  And 
although  in  charging  the  jury,  the  Judge  is  perfectly 
right  in  calling  attention  to  anything  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  evidence  of  particular  witnesses,  surely 
he  ought  not  when  passing  sentence  to  go  entirely  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  make  a  charge  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury  against  persons  who  may  be  (and  in  this 
instance  appear  to  have  been)  entirely  innocent  of  that 
offence.  If  these  persons  committed  perjury,  they 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  ;  and  if  the  Crown  had 
decided'  to  prosecute  them,  were  the  strong  remarks  of 
the  Judge  when  passing  sentence  on  the  prisoner  calcu- 
lated to  procure  them  a  fair  trial  ?  He  is  moreover 
reported  to  have  said  that  this  perjured  alibi  "  made 
matters  worse  "  for  the  prisoner — meaning  I  presume 
that  he  would  give  him  a  heavier  sentence  on  account 
of  it.  Was  this  fair  ?  Assuming  that  perjury  had  been 
committed,  was  there  a  particle  of  evidence  before  the 
Court  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of 
subornation  of  perjury  ?  He  had  been  locked  up  in 
prison  without  bail,  and  had  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
seen  a  single  one  of  the  witnesses  after  his  arrest  and 
before  his  trial.  Or  was  the  Judge  punishing  the  sup- 
posed perjurers  by  passing  a  heavier  sentence  on  their 
relative  because  they  had  committed  a  crime  in  trying 
to  save  him  ?  If  the  Judge  has  been  correctly  reported, 
the  wisest  course  for  his  advocates  would  be  to  preserve 
silence  ;  but  the  case  affords  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. — Truly  yours, 

B.  L. 

A  WORSHIPPER  OF  "  NEPLINDIA "  ON  THE 
ANCIENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Albion  Chambers,  11  Adam  Street,  W.C. 

Si«, — What  does  Mr.  Wells  mean  ? 

He  has  reviewed  a  book  which  he  professes  to  have 
read,  yet  he  severely  accuses  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  of  misrepresentation  for  saying  in  the  preface 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  "  The  Canon  "  is  "  to  sustain 
that  in  astronomy,  in  mathematics,  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  ancients  knew  a  good  deal  more  than 
modern  men  of  science  care  to  admit."  The  reproof  is 
grotesquely  unmerited.  It  is  not  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham,  but  Mr.  Wells,  who  misunderstands  the 
purpose  of  the  book. 

Againr,  has  your  reviewer  ever  heard  of  the  canon  of 
Polycfeitus,  canons  of  chronology,  canonical  books 
(Pagan  as  well  as  Hebrew  and  Christian),  canon-laws, 
the  canon  of  the  mass,  canonical  robes,  canonical  hours, 
or  canonised  saints?    If  he  has,  what  does  he  mean  by 


asking,  "Suppose  there  was  no  canon?  Who  says 
there  was  one  ?  " 

And  talking  of  "wild  and  impossible  premises,"  it 
must  console  Mr.  Wells  to  know,  that  the  value  of  his 
own  criticism  wholly  depends  upon  his  modest,  but 
unsupported,  assumption  of  omniscience. — Yours  faith- 
fully, The  Author  of  "  The  Canon." 

MR.    SCHULZ  -  CURTIUS'S  SCHEME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  musical  writer's  article  on  Mr.  Curtius' 
scheme  for  the  proper  performance  of  Wagner's  "  Ring 
der  Nibelungen  "  is  very  unfair,  and  conveys  an  entirely 
erroneous  idea  on  the  subject.  Your  writer  objects  to 
Bayreuth  being  taken  as  a  model.  Journalists  are  fully 
entitled  to  their  adverse  criticism  of  Bayreuth,  but 
strange  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  public  do  look  on 
Bayreuth  as  being  greatly  superior  to  any  other  place. 
The  Press  abused  the  performances  of  the  Ring  in  1896: 
to  show  how  little  the  public  cared,  all  the  seats  were 
sold  out  in  1897.  I  therefore  think  that  most  people  do 
look  upon  Bayreuth  as  a  model.  One  certainly  does 
not  expect  the  Covent  Garden  performances  to  come  up 
to  the  high  Bayreuth  standard,  as  London  cannot  devote 
the  same  amount  of  time  to  rehearsal,  but  a  laudable 
effort  is  being  made  to  greatly  improve  the  performances 
here,  and  when  one  would  fancy  that  a  writer  would 
lend  his  pen  to  help,  he  seems  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
ridicule  the  efforts.  It  is  likewise  absurd  to  make  a 
difficulty  out  of  the  dinner  question.  There  are  several 
restaurants  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  Opera  House, 
and  if  it  rains,  well,  then  umbrellas  can  be  used.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  as  I  feel  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  an  influential  paper  like  yours  should  give  the 
public  a  wrong  view  of  a  most  laudable  undertaking. — 
I  remain,  sincerely  yours,  C.  S. 

Your  critic  calls  himself  an  intelligent  writer  when 
mentioning  an  article  in  the  "Dome"  which  he  wrote 
himself.    He  evidently  does  believe  in  himself. 

THE  DREYFUS  SCANDAL. 

To  the  Editor  o  Khe  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  would  point  out  to  you  a  peculiar,  almost 
unique,  feature  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  a  feature  which  1 
venture  to  think  must  lead  us  all  to  a  very  definite  con- 
clusion. 

Dreyfus  himself  and  his  counsel — M.  Zola,  Colonel 
Picquart — must  all  know  something  of  the  definite 
charge  and  the  form  of  conviction  against  Dreyfus. 
The  military  and  civil  authorities  who  have  been  called 
as  witnesses  must  know  as  much  or  more. 

In  spite  of  the  now  blaze  of  publicity,  nothing  de- 
finite is  publicly  known  ;  even  the  rumours  touching  the 
veiled  truth  are  vague  and  formless. 

Now,  if  the  secret  were  simply  of  Dreyfus'  com- 
munication with  a  foreign  Power  touching  information 
of  French  armaments,  defences,  could  the  secret  have 
been  so  kept  ?  Would  even  the  military  authorities 
have  held  so  absolutely  to  refusal  in  reopening  the 
Dreyfus  case  ?  If  Dreyfus  and  those  befriending  him 
knew  the  absolute  facts,  and  felt  publication  would 
assist,  would  there  not  have  been  publication  ?  Would 
newspapers  be  so  silent? 

Has  there  ever  been  a  case  before  which  has  caused 
the  same  excitement,  where  the  central  fact  or  facts 
have  been  so  concealed,  where  rumours  of  such  facts 
have  been  so  vague  ? 

Again,  the  emphatic  declarations  of  conviction  of 
guilt  made  by  certain  military  authorities — I  use  de- 
liberately a  general  term — are  they  not  in  themselves 
too  general  for  reference  to  particular  conviction  on  a 
particular  charge  ? 

I  submit  all  this  points  to  some  wide  political  com- 
bination, some  secret  diplomatic  international  communi- 
cation being  in  the  background.  There  is  a  good  rule 
touching  investigation  into  the  supernatural  that,  be- 
fore assuming  the  simplest  action  of  the  unknown,  you 
must  exhaust  the  most  improbable  action  of  the  known. 
I  submit  there  is  an  improbability  approaching  the  im- 
possible, the  supernatural,  that  authority  in  France 
should  stifle  (?)  justice  for  the  reason  assumed.  We 
must  seek  some  other,  if  deeper,  more  complex  reason 
for  their  action.  F.  C.  Constable. 
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REVIEWS. 

MRS.  MONA  CAIRD  ON  MARRIAGE. 

"The   Morality   of    Marriage."      By    Mona  Caird. 
London  :  Redway. 

MRS.  MONA  CAIRD,  masquerading  as  a  moralist, 
and  ignorantly  advocating  a  quaint  alter- 
native to  our  "iniquitous"  marriage  laws,  has  de- 
voted 342  closely  printed  pages  to  prove  man's  inhu- 
manity to  woman.  Seriously  considered,  the  book  is 
illogical  and  inconsistent,  full  of  undigested  quotations, 
remotely  bearing  on  the  subject-matter,  and  having  an 
air  of  being  bodily  removed  from  a  book  or  books  of 
-reference,  of  unillustrative  anecdote  showing  the  same 
unhappy  lack  of  literary  capacity,  and  of  long-winded 
dissertations,  vague  and  tedious,  on  various  moot 
points  of  sociology.  But  as  Mrs.  Caird  tells  us  "  that 
to  reveal  the  ferocious  (sic)  creature  [she  is  speaking 
of  man]  in  his  true  colours  is  to  deprive  him  of  claws 
and  fangs  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  destruction," 
and  for  this  laudable  object  these  essays  have  been 
reprinted,  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  take  the  work 
au  grand  serieux.  It  is  full  of  such  jeux  d'esprit  as  the 
sentence  quoted  ;  an  extract  or  two  more  will  show 
their  quality. 

"We  continue  to  offer  as  propitiation  to  the  ravenous 
monster  (Man)  an  entire  sex,  and  so  keep  him  in 
riotous  health  and  spirits"  (p.  225). 

"Our  laws  express  the  sentiment  of  a  society  that 
loves  to  see  its  women  helpless  and  imprisoned " 
(p.  215). 

"The  common  respectable  marriage  upon  which  the 
safety  of  all  social  existence  is  supposed  to  rest  will 
remain  as  it  is  now,  the  worst  because  the  most  hypo- 
critical form  of  woman-purchase  "  (p.  100). 

"  In  Mongolia  there  are  large  cages  in  the  market- 
place wherein  condemned  prisoners  are  kept  and  starved 
to  death.  The  people  collect  in  front  of  these  cages  to 
taunt  and  insult  their  victims  as  they  die  slowly  day  by 
day  before  their  eyes.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing 
in  that  Mongolian  market-place  a  symbol  of  our  own 
society  with  its  iron  cage  wherein  women  are  held  in 
bondage,  suffering  moral  starvation,  while  the  thought- 
less ones  gather  round  to  taunt  their  lingering  misery  " 
(P-  97)- 

This  belated  twaddle  might  have  been  made  amusing 
in  lighter  hands  ;  and  there  are  certainly  points  in  our 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  which  are  justly  engaging 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  cultured  men  and  women, 
who  make  a  sympathetic  effort  in  their  work  to  under- 
stand the  human  needs  around  them.  But  Mrs.  Mona 
Caird  is  neither  amusing  nor  thoughtful,  and  though 
her  range  of  quotations  varies  from  Starcke  to  Julius 
Lippert,  and  from  Kotzebue  to  Brandes,  she  seems  only 
to  have  realised  Sarah  Grand.  As  a  result  she  drags 
her  subject  out  of  focus  and  obscures  it  with  absurd 
railings  against  the  physical  laws  which  render  women, 
and  not  men,  the  bearers  of  children.  In  page  after 
wearisome  page  she  bemoans  this  hideous  injustice,  and 
with  extraordinary  ineptness  exclaims,  "Among  men  we 
have  had  division  of  labour  ;  among  women  such  a 
thing  has  scarcely  existed,"  thus  ignoring  the  accoucheur 
as  she  has  ignored  the  primary  cause  of  the  circum- 
stances she  bewails. 

The  modern  author  who  has  written  most  sanely 
and  authoritatively  on  the  physical  disabilities  of 
woman,  apart  from  the  question  of  child-bearing,  is  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne.  But  the  bulky  foot-notes  and 
extracts,  quotations  and  reminiscences  that  fill  this 
fatuous  volume  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  evidence 
that  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  has  even  heard  of  the  existence 
of  this  brilliant  physiologist.  And  yet  to  dismiss  the 
book  as  mere  ineptitude  would  be  a  pity;  for  it  is  an 
argument,  solid  and  convincing  in  favour  of  at  least 
some  measure  of  that  "thraldom"  against  which  its 
unlucky  authoress  appeals.  On  pp.  208  and  209, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  heart-rending  picture  drawn 
of  the  young  woman  who  feels  a  tendency  to  work 
of  an  "unorthodox"  kind.  We  are  told  how  her 
power  is  sapped  by  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  dis- 
couragement that  benumbs  both  hope  and  initiative,  and 
how  she  "wonders  morbidly  if  indeed  she  has  the  gift 
or  justification  ;  repeatedly  assured  that  she  is  selfish  or 


wrong-headed,  the  struggler  loses  heart,  and  in  most 
cases  can  be  finally  talked  into  the  belief  that  it  is  her  true 
duty  to  make  antimacassars  or  play  dominoes  with  her 
maiden  aunt."  "The  work  of  an  unorthodox  kind"  is 
the  phrase  that  sets  the  tune  of  this  lament.  Does  it 
mean  to  write  illiterate  novels,  of  questionable  morality 
and  unquestionable  bad  taste;  does  it  mean  to  lecture  to 
laymen  and  women  on  obscure  medical  problems  ;  to 
excite  weak-kneed  sisters  of  gentle  birth  to  take  up 
their  abode  with  gas-fitters;  or  impulsive  young  girls  to 
attempt  the  rescue  work  among  fallen  women  for  which 
their  limited  knowledge  of  the  world  renders  them 
peculiarly  unfit  ?  For,  if  this  is  the  meaning  of 
"  unorthodox  work" — and  the  history  of  the  movement 
headed  by  Mrs.  Caird  and  her  supporters  has  given  us 
several  examples  in  the  last  few  years — better  by  far  the 
antimacassars  and  the  dominoes,  curing  hams  or  knit- 
ting stockings,  even  the  ineffable  degradation  of  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  to  little  children,  than  the  freedom,  or 
rather  licence,  which  has  had  such  lamentable  results. 

Happily  "The  Morality  of  Marriage"  belongs  to  a 
school  that  lived  but  a  very  little  day  and  died  out  with- 
out doing  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  serious 
harm.  The  hysterical  old  women  who  imagined  they 
were  the  intellectual  new  women  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  relegated  to  the 
obscurity  of  local  celebrity.  It  is  only  when  a  book 
such  as  the  present  is  forced  upon  a  reviewer  that  he 
remembers  the  time  when  their  antics  and  irrelevances 
were  good  "copy."  Frank  Danby. 

A  SONG-MONGER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

"The  Life  of  George  Thomson  :  the  Friend  of  Burns." 
By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden.    London  :  Nimmo. 

THIS  volume  is  quite  able  to  justify  itself,  even 
although  it  has  the  name  of  Burns  in  the  title.  Not 
that  George  Thomson  was  a  great  man  or  accomplished 
a  great  work.  On  the  contrary,  his  biographer  frankly 
discovers  the  smallness  of  Thomson's  mind,  and  admits 
that  most  of  his  labour  was  worthless.  Still,  this  book 
makes  good  reading,  because  of  the  correspondence  it 
contains  from  poets  and  musicians,  and  because  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Scottish  song. 
Of  George  Thomson  himself  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  was  a  Scotsman,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Art  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland.  But  he  was  also 
a  musical  amateur,  and  it  was  because  of  his  en- 
thusiastic love  of  Scottish  music  that  in  1792  he  resolved 
to  publish  a  collection  of  Scottish  tunes,  with  the  old 
words,  if  these  were  good  and  proper  enough  to  be  sung 
by  "our  young  ladies."  When  the  words  were  tawdry 
and  indecent  he  applied  to  such  song-writers  as  Burns, 
Scott,  Hogg,  Moore  and  Byron  for  "a  few  verses"  to 
fit  the  old  tunes.  It  was  largely  from  patriotic  and 
unselfish  motives  that  Thomson  undertook  to  rescue  his 
country's  music  from  oblivion,  and  no  doubt  that  is  the 
reason  why  he  found  the  poets  so  ready  to  help  and  so 
complacent  under  his  corrections  and  instructions. 

Undoubtedly  he  received  from  Robert  Burns  the 
greatest  assistance,  for  Burns  was  also  an  enthusiast  in 
the  field  of  Scottish  song — an  enthusiast  who  would  not 
accept  the  payment  which  Thomson  offered.  It  has  long 
been  charged  againstThomson  that  he  was  niggardly  with 
Burns,  and  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding  values  of  this 
volume  that  it  completely  disproves  the  charge.  When 
Thomson  wrote  to  the  poet  repeating  his  offer  of  re- 
muneration Burns  replied,  "  You  may  think  my  songs 
either  above  or  below  price,  for  they  shall  be  absolutely 
one  or  the  other.  In  the  honest  enthusiasm  which  I 
embark  upon  your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages, 
hire,  &c. ,  would  be  downright  sodomy  of  soul  !  "  Yet 
Thomson  sent  the  poet  ^5  and  offered  to  repeat  the 
sum  ;  to  which  Burns  replied  that,  if  he  sent  him  money 
again  he  would  cease  to  assist  in  the  undertaking. 
Then  when  Burns,  on  his  deathbed  and  in  sore  straits, 
wrote  for  the  loan  of  ^5,  it  was  promptly  sent  by 
Thomson,  although  he  had  to  borrow  it  from  a  friend. 
All  that  of  course  has  long  been  known  ;  but  what  this 
volume  now  supplies  is  the  evidence  that  Thomson  dealt 
generously  with  all  his  contributors.  Payment  in  one 
form  or  another  he  always  offered.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Scott,  the  "  suit  of  damask  table  linen  "  is 
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accepted  without  demur  ;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  case 
of  Joanna  Baillie,  the  books  he  sent  are  returned  with  a 
note  in  which  the  indignant  lady  says  that  she  "  ought 
to  have  been  spared  this  pain. "  From  all  this  we  gather 
that  poets  are  not  as  other  people,  but  that  Thomson 
did  succeed  in  retaining  their  friendship  and  enlisting 
their  help  is  abundantly  proved  in  this  volume.  They 
were,  indeed,  curiously  humble  in  his  hands.  Scott 
confesses  his  total  incapacity  to  compose  anything  on 
the  death  of  Nelson  that  would  be  serviceable  as  a  song  ; 
Campbell  cannot  promise  with  any  confidence  on  his 
accidental  propensity  to  rhyme  ;  Byron  declines  to 
write  after  men  like  Moore  and  Burns  whom  it  were 
difficult  to  imitate  and  impossible  to  equal  ;  and  even 
James  Hogg  admits  that  song-writing  is  not  so  much 
his  forte  as  one  would  think  it  should  be. 

Here,  surely,  was  discouragement  enough  and  to 
spare,  but  Thomson  was  never  for  a  moment  dis- 
couraged. When  he  had  completed  his  Collection  of 
Original  Scottish  Airs  he  went  on  to  meet  even  greater 
difficulties  in  making  a  collection  of  Welsh  and  Irish 
airs.  He  was  indeed  a  pertinacious  song-monger, 
riding  his  hobby  with  a  simplicity  of  heart  and  an 
amiable  cocksureness  which  brings  him  into  touch  with 
the  Spirit  of  Comedy.  Very  amusing  it  is  to  find  him 
instructing  Scott  in  the  art  of  song-writing.  "  I  need 
not  observe  to  you,"  he  says,  "that  each  stanza  of  a 
national  song  should  be  constructed  in  the  same  form 
with  the  first  stanza,  and  that  there  should  not  be  the 
least  deviation  in  regard  to  the  measure  or  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  single  or  double  rhymes."  Scott  takes 
instruction  from  this  pedagogic  enthusiast  with  his 
usual  good  humour,  and  when  Thomson  complains  that 
a  certain  song  is  not  suited  to  the  music  the  great 
novelist  writes  humbly  :  "I  am  very  sorry  for  your  dis- 
appointment and  willing  to  do  my  best  to  repair  it,  but 
you  are  sensible  you  have  only  my  eyes  to  trust  to  ; 
ears  an  faitde  musique  I  have  none."  No  doubt  much 
of  the  complaisance  with  which  the  poets  received  the 
corrections  suggested  by  Thomson  was  due  to  their 
belief  in  his  judgment  as  a  musician  ;  when  he  said  that 
the  words  were  not  suited  for  the  music  they  bowed  the 
head.  A  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  was 
Joanna  Baillie.  When  Thomson  asks  her  to  make 
plainer  the  two  lines, — 

"  The  rarest  things  to  light  of  day 
Look  shortly  forth  and  shrink  away," 
the  lady  replies  curtly,  that  there  is  "a  degree  of 
obscurity  allowed  in  poetry,"  and  "  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  shelter  myself  under  this  privilege."  Then 
again,  when  Miss  Baillie  wrote,  "And  welcome  moth 
and  drowsy  fly,"  Thomson  objected  to  the  moth.  To 
which  the  lady  replies:  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  make 
the  alteration  you  wish,  but  the  moth  along  with  the 
drowsy  fly  seems  to  me  so  characteristic  of  twilight 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  it  out ;  and  besides,  the 
substitute  you  propose  of  '  every  drowsy  fly '  is  too 
much  a  loose  undetermined  expression  that  savours  of 
commonplace."  That  is  the  true  descriptive  word  ;  a 
deep-rooted  regard  for  the  pedantic  and  the  common- 
place were  the  chief  characteristics  of  Thomson's 
critical  equipment,  and  to  these  he  added  the  editor's 
itch  to  tinker  the  work  of  his  contributors.  Even  the 
work  of  Burns,  greatly  as  he  admired  the  poet,  was  not 
suffered  to  pass  untrimmed.  "I  have  frequently,"  he 
says,  "  formed  a  wish  that  The  Jolly  Beggars  were 
rendered  fit  for  the  public  eye  ....  and  after  revolving 
it  long  in  my  mind  I  resolved  to  try  whether  I  could  not 
free  it  of  the  exceptionable  passages  without  injury  to  the 
spirit  and  the  connexion  of  the  poem.  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  succeeded."  That  is  Thomson's  attitude  to- 
wards a  masterpiece,  and  it  is  typical  of  the  man. 

In  his  dealings  with  musicians  the  editor  is  not  quite 
so  happy  as  with  the  poets.  Pleyel,  Hadyn,  Weber, 
Beethoven  were  all  enlisted  in  the  work  of  composing 
airs  and  symphonies  for  his  various  collections,  but 
their  letters,  though  excellently  translated,  are  just  a 
trifle  monotonous.  There  is  always  a  haggle  over 
ducats,  ducats.  The  thick  unfailing  flattery  which 
served  Thomson  so  well  with  his  song-writers  was  set 
aside  by  his  musicians  in  favour  of  hard  bargaining. 
Beethoven,  in  particular,  is  always  precise  as  to  his 
payment.  He  must  have  his  ducats  in  British  gold, 
and  not  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  which  the 
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Napoleonic  wars  had  depreciated  in  value.  Yet  one 
gathers  from  his  letters  that  Beethoven  worked  hard, 
and  with  the  conscience  of  an  artist,  to  fulfil  his  com- 
missions. That  all  this  work  was  "a  gigantic  mis- 
take"— to  use  the  phrase  of  Thomson's  biographer — 
was  not  the  musician's  fault.  He  was  asked  to  com- 
pose an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  which  he  had  never 
seen  the  words,  and  the  result  was  failure.  Beethoven • 
felt  that  it  would  be  so,  for  he  writes  to  Thomson  :  "I 
cannot  comprehend  why  you,  a  connoisseur,  are  not  able 
to  understand  that  I  should  produce  utterly  different 
compositions  if  I  had  the  words  at  hand ;  and  the 
songs  cannot  possibly  turn  out  perfect  productions  un- 
less you  send  me  the  words."  The  only  answer  that 
Thomson  could  give  to  this  protest  was  that  the  words 
of  the  song  were  as  yet  hidden  in  the  brain  of  the  poet ! 
It  was  indeed  a  muddle-headed  task  which  this  song- 
monger  had  set  himself  to  accomplish  ;  in  Scotland  he 
had  poets  writing  songs  to  music  which  they  had  never 
heard,  and  in  Vienna  a  musician  composing  accom- 
paniments to  words  he  had  never  seen.  The  folly  of 
this  method  of  song-making  is  apparent,  and  even 
Thomson  himself  began  to  feel — when  his  Collections 
ceased  to  sell — that  there  was  something  wrong.  Of 
course,  this  foolish  rider  of  a  hobby  does  not  blame  his 
methods  ;  it  is  the  poets  and  the  musicians  who  are  to 
blame.  Of  the  poets  he  says  :  "  Scott  has  not  a  jot  of 
the  true  relish  and  feeling  for  elegant  music,  nor  Hogg, 
nor  any  other  poet  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed."  While 
of  Beethoven  he  exclaims  pathetically  :  "  I  hoped  that 
his  gigantic  genius  would  bend  and  accommodate  itself  to 
the  simple  character  of  national  melodies,  but  in  general 
he  has  been  too  learned  and  eccentric  for  my  purpose,  and 
all  my  gold  ducats  have  been  thrown  away."  That  was 
no  doubt  true,  yet  the  judicious  reader  of  this  biography 
will  not  grieve  over-much,  because  he  can  gather  that 
there  were  compensations.  There  was  compensation  to 
Thomson  in  the  fact  that  he  caught  an  excellent  hobby- 
horse young  and  trained  it  to  his  pleasure  ;  he  had  also 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  his  collections  would; 
be  prized  by  posterity.  These  things,  and  the  friendships 
he  made,  were  better  to  him  than  gold  ducats.  Moreover,, 
he  has  been  particularlyfortunateinhisbiographer.  There- 
is  perhaps  an  over-fulness  of  detail  in  the  early  chapters, 
but  the  material  as  a  whole  is  judiciously  organized  and; 
carefully  presented.  Above  all,  one  must  commend  the 
detached  critical  tone,  and  the  attitude  of  the  bio- 
grapher to  his  subject,  for  these  add  another  excellence' 
to  an  excellent  book. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS. 

"  The  Queen's  Hounds."    By  Lord  Ribblesdale.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans. 

IT  is  surely  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things 
that  a  history  of  the  Queen's  Hounds  should  be 
written  by  a  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  himself.  From 
no  other  source  could  be  gathered  all  the  varied  details 
— all  the  little  difficulties  that  have  to  be  smoothed; 
away,  all  the  points  that  have  to  be  taken  at  advantage 
— so  well  as  from  the  pen  of  one  of  those  courteous 
officials  who  from  time  to  time  preside  over  this  depart- 
ment of  State.  Lord  Ribblesdale  has  carried  out  his- 
task  well.  He  has  produced  a  charming  book  about 
hunting,  written  in  a  pleasant,  amusing  style,  full  of 
humour,  within  the  pages  of  which  may  be  found,  after 
a  little  search,  a  good  deal  about  Her  Majesty's  Buck- 
hounds.  As  the  author  himself  says,  "  Often  and  often 
they  have,  as  it  were,  to  be  dragged  in  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck."  In  the  more  historical  part  of  the  work — 
the  introduction — Lord  Ribblesdale  has  been  assisted 
by  Mr.  Edward  Burrows. 

The  first  of  the  hereditary  masters  appears  to  have1* 
been  that  "  hard-riding  Gascon,"  Sir  Bernard  Brocas, 
though  even  before  his  time  members  of  his  family  had 
held  office  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  or  "  Gardein  de  nos 
grands  chevaux."  This  must  have  been  a  most  re- 
sponsible office,  involving,  in  fact,  the  superintendence 
not  merely  of  the  Royal  Stables,  but  of  the  whole 
remount  department  of  the  cavalry.  Certainly  nc 
expense  was  spared,  if  the  price  paid  for  certain  horses 
is  correctly  computed,  for  no  less  a  sum  than  ^2400  o 
our  money  seems  to  have  been  paid  for  a  grey  chargei 
named  Poners,  while  prices  of  ^1400  and  ^1000  an 
recorded  as  being  paid  for  other  horses. 
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The  hereditary  mastership  first  "ranted  to  Sir  Bernard 
Brocas  continued  to  be  held  without  break  by  his  de- 
scendants until,  in  1633,  Thomas  Brocas  sold  the  ap- 
pointment to  Sir  Lewis  Watson  for  £3000.  But  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  change  had  come 
over  the  office  and  a  Royal  pack  of  "Privy  Buck- 
hounds"  became  practically  substituted  for  the  pack 
maintained  by  the  hereditary  masters,  and  it  is  from 
this  Privy  Pack  that  the  present  establishment  directly 
descends.  One  of  the  first  masters  was  George  Boleyn, 
who,  after  his  sister's  downfall,  shared  her  fate  on 
Tower  Hill.  Autres  temps,  autres  mceurs.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  event  that  would  convulse  Eng- 
lish Society  more  than  the  news  that  the  revered  head  of 
Lord  Coventry,  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Queen's  Hounds,  had  fallen  from  his  shoulders 
'by  reason  of  intrigues  connected  with  his  office. 

Lord  Ribblesdale  himself  takes  up  the  theme  in  the 
early  Georgian  period,  after  the  ancient  sport  of  hunting 
the  wild  stag  "  at  force  "  (as  still  practised  in  the  Devon 
and  Somerset  country  and  in  the  New  Forest)  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  by  reason  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
country  and  the  lack  of  quarry.  The  hunting  of  the  carted 
deer  originated  with  George  III.,  but  during  his  reign 
the  pursuit  was  slow  and  lengthy,  the  hounds  often 
stopped,  and  the  amusement  became  tedious.  In  1813 
a  new  era  commenced.  The  Goodwood  hounds  were 
presented  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  the  Regent,  and 
Charles  Davis,  who  was  in  the  near  future  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  the  pack,  entered  the  Ascot  kennels 
as  first  whipper-in.  In  1822  he  succeeded  Sharpe  as 
huntsman.  "  It  delights  me,"  George  IV.  writes,  "to 
know  that  you  have  got  the  hounds.  I  hope  you  will 
get  them  so  fast  that  they  will  run  away  from  every- 
body." To  this  period  the  distinguished  huntsman,  Lord 
Ribblesdale,  devotes  a  whole  chapter,  and  with  reason, 
for  Charles  Davis  and  the  Queen's  hounds  are,  to  the 
past  and  present  generation,  names  that  cannot  be 
separated.  To  quote  our  author,  "he  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  royal  servant ;  a  thorough  gentleman  ; 
a  miracle  in  the  saddle;  an  example  everywhere  else." 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  thorough  houndsman  as  well 
as  a  most  perfect  horseman,  and  as  bold  a  rider  as  ever 
followed  a  pack.  Moreover — sure  sign  of  a  k^en  hound 
lover  and  true  sportsman — he  specially  revelled  in  the 
forest  hunting,  with  which  the  season  always  com- 
mences. He  retired  in  1866,  having  acted  as  Queen's 
.huntsman  for  forty-four  years. 

It  was  during  Charles  Davis's  period  of  office  that  the 
Queen's  hounds  regularly  visited  the  New  Forest  for 
wild  stag  hunting.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord 
Ribblesdale  gives  so  scanty  a  record  of  this  phase  of 
their  hunting,  for  the  gatherings  at  Heron  Court,  at 
Highcliffe,  and  at  Minstead  Manor,  to  which  he  makes 
such  brief  reference,  must  have  been  most  interesting 
assemblages — truly  representative  of  that  combination 
of  political,  sporting  and  courtly  circles  of  which  the 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  whether  in  the  saddle 
amongst  his  hounds  or  on  the  sward  of  the  Royal 
Enclosure  at  Ascot,  is  the  acknowledged  leader.  For- 
tunately, however,  riding  to  hounds  in  the  New  Forest, 
with  its  40,000  acres  of  perfectly  open  heath  land,  does 
not,  however  keen  the  competition  may  be,  entail 
such  blood-curdling  encounters  as  the  one  depicted  on 
page  69. 

As  becomes  a  true  sportsman,  a  comprehensive  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  hounds.  Whether  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.  the  true  staghound— a  breed  as  distinct 
from  the  foxhound  as  is  the  bloodhound — was  in  use,  is 
a  point  left  undetermined,  but  as  that  breed  formed  the 
chief  pack  in  Devonshire  up  to  1825,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  staghound  prevailed  in  those  kennels  which 
hunted  deer.  But  with  the  advent  of  Charles  Davis  and 
the  Goodwood  hounds  a  new  era  commenced.  Nothing 
but  the  purest  foxhound  blood  was  admitted  to  the 
kennel,  and  according  to  Lord  Ribblesdale,  "  It  is  only 
with  the  foxhound  that  true  joys  are  to  be  found." 
Without  doubt  he  is  an  animal  that  it  is  difficult  to 
"put  out  of  his  place,"  and  under  Davis  there  was 
inaugurated,  and  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present 
day,  a  pack  of  smart,  high-couraged  hounds,  suitable  no 
<3oubt  for  the  country  and  the  pursuit  in  which  they  are 
«ngaged,  but  possibly  somewhat  light,  and  lacking  in 
substance,  as  compared  with  the  best  of  our  foxhound 


packs.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  do  not  meet 
with  that  consideration  from  their  followers  which  they 
merit,  for  "  the  average  stag-hunter  no  doubt  admits 
that  the  hounds  are  necessaries.  He  would  not  like  not 
to  find  them  at  the  meet,  and  during  the  pursuit  they 
are  a  sort  of  legal  tender  that  he  is  really  having  a  day's 
hunting  ;  but  here  his  interest  in  them  ceases,  and  I 
can  quite  understand  his  point  of  view.  liven  fox- 
hunters  settled  down  in  hunting  quarters  to  all  the  rigour 
of  the  game,  will  notice  fifty  things  about  horses,  bits  and 
bridles,  boots  and  breeches,  habits,  and  pretty  faces  for 
one  thing  that  they  will  notice  about  the  hounds." 

These  are  true  words  indeed,  and  taking  hunting 
countries  throughout,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an 
average  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  riders  have  come  out 
really  to  hunt  or  care  much  about  the  sport  itself,  and 
the  smaller  the  field,  the  greater  as  a  rule  is  the  number 
of  sportsmen. 

Lord  Ribblesdale  devotes  some  space  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges  of  wanton  cruelty  that  have  of  late 
years  been  hurled  at  stag-hunting  in  general,  and  at 
the  management  of  the  Queen's  hounds  in  particular. 
Accidents  there  must  of  course  occasionally  be. 
Stags  cannot  be  hunted  twice  a  week  over  a  thickly 
populated  and  strongly  enclosed  country  without  mis- 
haps occurring  to  both  pursuer  and  pursued.  While 
those  that  befall  the  former  are  disregarded,  or  set 
down  to  the  ordinary  chapter  of  accidents,  those  that 
occur  to  the  latter — the  central  figure — are  laid  hold  of 
and  made  the  most  of.  Deer,  no  doubt,  occasionally 
meet  with  disaster.  Lord  Ribblesdale,  during  his  term 
of  office — three  years — recollects  losing  four,  or  possibly 
five,  deer,  "  not  one  of  which  was  killed  or  even  touched 
by  the  hounds."  Barbed  wire,  spiked  gates,  and  the 
like  are  responsible  for  most  of  these  mishaps,  which 
are  regretted  by  all  ;  but  it  would  be  as  fair  to  protest 
against  the  importation  of  oranges  to  this  country, 
because  of  the  number  of  broken  limbs  which  peel  has 
caused  in  our  streets,  as  to  seek  to  abolish  stag-hunting 
because  once,  it  may  be,  in  fifty  times  an  accident 
occurs  resulting  in  the  injury  or  death  of  the  hunted 
animal. 

Against  this  we  learn  that  "the  Miller,"  a  noted  stag 
in  Davis'  time,  ran  for  eleven  seasons.  "Season  after 
season  found  the  old  names  in  the  Swinley  paddocks." 
"Moonshine,  Starlight,  Compton,  and  Highflyer  were 
great  Georgian  stags.  The  two  former  earned  their 
names  from  so  often  running  them  out  of  daylight ; 
Moonshine  ran  for  seven,  some  say  for  nine  seasons." 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  animals  which  lived  to 
old  age  in  this  manner  were  constantly  "tortured"  or 
barbarously  ill-used,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care 
that  is  taken  of  the  deer  at  Swinley,  the  perfection  of 
their  diet  and  of  their  superintendence,  shows  that  their 
lines  are  not  cast  in  unpleasant  places. 

On  the  functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  at 
Ascot  —  surely  the  most  troublesome  of  his  duties  — 
Lord  Ribblesdale  touches  with  a  light  hand.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  set  any  man,  that  of  having  to  deny,  in  the 
suavest  and  most  courteous  manner,  year  after  year, 
some  hundreds  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Enclosure,  simply  because  the  method  still  remains  to 
be  discovered  by  which  a  quart  may  be  got  into  a 
pint  pot,  to  use  a  homely  simile.  Lord  Ribblesdale's 
recommendations  as  to  an  alteration  of  the  Ascot 
course  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Jockey  Club 
officials  and  all  others  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  this,  the  greatest  of  our  great  race  meetings. 
For  decades  it  has  been  the  annual  grievance  of  the 
many  thousands  who  visit  Ascot  that,  however  high 
may  be  the  prices  they  pay  for  accommodation,  however 
exalted  the  company  in  which  they  find  themselves, 
they  cannot  see  the  races,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  attraction,  so  badly  is  the  row  of  stands 
placed,  and  so  inconveniently  is  the  course  laid  out. 
To  all  these  groans  and  lamentations  the  authorities 
have  hitherto  opposed  a  simple  "  non  possumus  "  atti- 
tude. Lord  Ribblesdale's  chapter  on  the  subject,  with 
plan  attached,  brushes  all  these  cobwebs  aside,  and 
shows  how  easy  of  accomplishment  the  longed-for 
improvement  really  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  this 
practical  exposition  from  a  high  authority  the  matter 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  this  alteration  may  be 
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added  to  the  many  improvements  which  Ascot  has  seen 
of  late  years. 

The  book  is  admirably  and  profusely  illustrated,  many 
of  the  plates  being  excellent  reproductions  of  the  pic- 
tures by  Stubbs,  Marshall,  and  other  painters,  from  the 
Queen's  collection  at  Cumberland  Lodge.  There  is 
also  a  good  engraving  from  the  portrait  by  Barraud 
of  Charles  Davis  on  Traverser,  which  gives  an  ad- 
mirable figure  of  a  perfect  horseman  mounted  on  a 
perfect  specimen  of  a  hunter. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  EGYPT. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Church  of  Egypt :  the  History  of  the 
Egyptians  frbm  the  Roman  Conquest  until  now." 
By  E.  L.  Butcher.  2  vols.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder. 

TT  would  be  curious  to  discover  what  most  average 
J-  readers  understand  by  the  "  Church  of  Egypt."  Of 
course  those  who  knowtheirGibbon  wouldanswer  at  once. 
Some  perchance  may  retain  a  hazy  recollection  of  Cyril, 
derived  from  early  reading  of  Kingsley's  "  Hypatia. " 
The  tourist,  who  goes  everywhere,  will  recall  vague 
memories  of  dim  vaulted  aisles,  of  carved  screens,  and 
pictures  of  warrior  saints,  hidden  away  in  mysterious 
chapels  within  a  Roman  fortress  hard  by  Cairo.  He 
will  remember,  more  distinctly,  that  a  complete  change 
of  linen  was  necessary  after  his  visit  to  those  insecti- 
ferous  shrines.  But  that  a  continuous  Church  history 
may  be  traced  in  Egypt,  from  the  time  when  St.  Mark 
is  believed  to  have  founded  the  diocese  of  Alexandria  to 
the  day  when  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  discovered  that  a  pious  Copt,  with  the  very 
best  intentions,  was  destroying  a  monument  which 
dates  from  Trajan's  reign,  will  probably  be  a  new  idea  to 
all  but  confirmed  students  of  ecclesiastical  chronicles. 
The  present  record  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  Holy 
Family  in  Egypt  and  ends  with  the  arrival  of  the  British 
army  of  occupation. 

During  these  nineteen  centuries  the  Egyptian  Church 
has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  had  no  special  reason  to  distinguish  itself 
as  Egyptian,  but  formed  part  of  the  Church  Universal. 
There  was  a  time  of  persecution  and  martyrdom  under 
Decius  and  Diocletian  and  Galerius  ;  a  time  of  heresy 
and  schism,  when  the  great  Athanasius  was  driven  from 
his  patriarchal  throne  and  Egypt  groaned  under  the 
bitter  triumph  of  Arianism  ;  a  time  of  savage  victory 
when  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  last  remains 
of  the  wise  old  religion  of  Egypt  were  trampled  under 
foot  and  the  zealot  Theophilus  directed  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  chief  glory  of  Alexandria. 
Is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  at  Oxford  ?  The  Church  of  Egypt, 
tragical  in  its  endurance,  dates  its  records  from  the  "  Era 
of  Martyrs."  Mrs.  Butcher  dates  its  decline  from  the 
age  when  all  the  world  turned  monk.  Like  Mrs.  Grantly, 
the  author  is  the  wife  of  an  archdeacon,  and  abhors 
unmarried  priests,  monks,  nuns,  hermits,  anchorites  and 
all  their  tribe.  Celibate  or  not,  the  Church  of  Egypt  did 
not  become  a  separate  communion  until  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  in  the  year  of  grace  451  decided  that  a  Greek 
preposition  should  end  in  k  intead  of  n,  and  thereby- 
offended  a  great  many  worthy  people  who  held  strong 
opinions  upon  matters  on  which  it  is  hopeless  to  argue. 
The  Egyptian  patriarch  was  deposed,  and  called  a 
Monophysite,  and  his  nation,  whether  they  understood 
the  delicate  question  of  the  homoonsion  or  not,  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  support  him.  They  refused  to  be 
dragooned  by  Emperors  and  Councils  into  believing  a 
metaphysical  nicety,  and  thenceforward  the  Church  of 
Egypt  became  nonconforming. 

Thenceforward  also  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Egypt 
become  profoundly  depressing.  Even  Mrs.  Butcher, 
who  is  a  fervent  supporter  of  the  unlucky  sect,  has  little 
to  say  for  the  period  when  a  Byzantine  Patriarch  sat  on 
the  throne  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria,  and  a  National 
Patriarch  hid  himself  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Valley  of 
Salt.  Nor  did  matters  improve  much  when  the  Arabs 
came  and  over-rode  both  parties.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
the  National  Church  gained  same  advantage  over  its 
Greek  rival  ;  for  it  sided  with  the  Saracen  against  its 
fellow-Christians,  and  naturally  received  its  reward. 
But  as  time  went  on,  persecution,  or  at  least  humili- 


ation, became  its  wonted  lot,  indignities  were  heaped 
upon  it,  offensive  sumptuary  laws  were  imposed  upon  its 
members,  and  it  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  apathy 
and  despair.  To  give  the  devil  his  due,  the  Saracens 
had  some  excuse  for  trampling  on  the  "  Copts,"  as  the 
Egyptians  came  to  be  called.  The  Christians  were  an 
intolerant,  arrogant,  ignorant  set,  and  had  they  possessed 
the  whip  hand  the  Mohammedans  would  have  been 
"  scourged  with  scorpions."  Whoever  was  chiefly  to 
blame,  the  Coptic  Church  seems  in  time  to  have  lost  all 
energy,  all  zeal,  all  nobility,  all  learning,  till  it  became  what 
it  now  is,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  less  than  200,000  Copts, 
remained  faithful  to  their  creed.  Indeed,  as  late  as, 
1854,  the  election  of  a  patriarch  was  disgraced  by 
the  intervention  of  an  armed  mob,  and  what  we  read  of 
the  opposition  offered  by  recent  patriarchs  and  bishops 
to  what  is  called  the  reform  party  in  the  Coptic  Church 
does  not  indicate  any  thorough  reversal  of  the  bad 
traditions  of  the  past.  Mrs.  Butcher  has  little  to  urge 
in  favour  of  the  influence  of  protestant  sects  upon  the. 
Church  of  Egypt.  We  have  heard  Copts  say  that 
they  hoped  most  from  the  increasing  union  of  their 
fellow-Egyptians  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  we 
cannot  expect  Mrs.  Butcher  to  countenance  so  heretical1 
an  opinion. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  dreariness  of  part 
of  its  history,  there  is  much  in  the  annals  of  the  Coptic 
Church  to  awaken  curiosity  and  arouse  compassion. 
It  had  its  heroic  moments,  and  the  author  has  done 
well  to  show  that  the  melancholy  character  of  its  later 
history  is  relieved  by  great  traditions  and  some  noble 
memories.  Her  book,  laborious  and  researchful  as  it  is, 
is  obviously  not  written  for  scholars  ;  but  as  a  plea- 
santly written,  appreciative,  and  interesting  sketch  of  a 
wide  and  little-understood  subject  it  should  find  many 
grateful  readers,  and  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  an  excellent 
index  compiled  by  Archdeacon  Butcher. 

RECENT  VERSE. 

"Songs  from  Prudentius."    By  Ernest  Gilliat  Smith. 

London  and  New  York  :  Lane. 
"  Poems."    By  George  Cookson.    London  :  Innes. 
"Poems  of  a  Country  Gentleman."    By  Sir  George 

Douglas,  Bart.    London,  New  York,  and  Bombay: 

Longmans. 

"  The  Enchanted  River,  and  other  Poems."  By 
Augustus  Raili.    London  :  Digby,  Long. 

"Poems."  By  A  New  Zealander.  London:  Kegan 
Paul. 

SOME  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Ernest. 
Gilliat  Smith,  "  there  dwelt  in  sunny  Spain  the 
bard  whose  praise  I  hymn  ;  his  name  Prudentius,  but  of" 
the  man,  save  what  he  wrote  himself  in  the  brief  pre- 
face to  his  work,  wherein  he  told  his  own  life's  tale — 
Should'st  read  it,  friend, — we  naught  have  cognisance, 
save  this  alone,  e'en  that  his  voice  was  sweet."  Un- 
fortunately Mr.  Smith's  renderings  do  not  help  us  to 
that  conclusion  :  the  above  is  an  example  of  his  in- 
different bad  prose,  when  unhampered  by  the  difficult 
ties  of  translation.  As  verse,  in  which  form  he  has 
caused  it  to  be  printed,  it  is  still  less  to  be  com- 
mended. When  he  comes  to  deal  with  his  original  he 
is  as  obstinately  prosaic,  and  anything  of  ordered  or 
poetic  form  that  remains  is  there  purely  by  accident. 
Mr.  Smith  seems  to  be  continually  in  doubt  whether  he. 
is  writing  rhymed  or  blank  verse  :  the  only  doubt  he 
leaves  to  the  reader  is  whether  it  be  rhymed  or  blank 
prose.  It  is  something  more  than  a  pit)'  that  Prudentius" 
quaint  legendary  poem  on  "Cock-crowing"  should  be 
so  treated  as  to  make  quotation  ineffectual  for  revealing 
any  of  its  charm. 

Mr.  George  Cookson  has  travel  and  patriotism  trr 
give  colour  to  his  verse  ;  but  except  where  these 
lend  a  certain  movement  and  vigour,  his  work  is  singu- 
larly inert  as  coming,  presumably,  from  a  young  writer. 
His  sonnets  are  mere  studies  in  the  still  life  of  the  form, 
chosen,  weak  in  intellectual  structure,  and  without  any 
progression  or  development  of  idea.  He  writes  a  pan- 
toum  which  makes  no  essential  advance  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  might,  therefore,  have  let  it  resolve  itself  in 
the  correct  recurrence  without  thereby  damaging  its 
sense.  Surely  this  is  the  form  in  which  the  last  verse 
ought  to  stand, — 
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"  My  willows  whisper  o'er  my  head," 

The  river  says.    "  Lie  down  and  rest  ! 
"  O  leave,  O  leave  thy  sorrow  dead, 
"  O  tired  sad  soul,  forget  thy  quest." 
There    is,   both    in   sonnet   and  pantoum,  a  certain 
structural  fitness  of  subject  to  form  which  Mr.  Cookson 
has  yet  to  learn  and  apply. 

Sir  George  Douglas  betrays  in  his  verse  a  deep  and 
unaffected  liking  for  the  life  of  "  a  country  gentleman  ;" 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  is  able  to  express  the  liking 
with  originality;  his  fondness  for  night  ramblings"  when 
saner  men  are  sound  abed,"  brings  him  perhaps 
nearest  to  success. 

"  But  now — when  Life  is  laid  to  sleep, 
And  its  unlanterned  watchman  I  " 
has  some  prettiness  of  touch  in  it :  for  the  rest  there  are 
plenty  of  songs  rather  pleasantly  tuned  to  metre  ;  and 
the  "  doggerel  "  poem,  for  which  the  writer  thinks  it 
necessary  to  enter  a  sort  of  apology,  is  as  seriously 
successful  as  anything  else  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Ralli  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  with  con- 
siderable fidelity  all  the  more  uninteresting  character- 
istics of  Shelley's  versification.  A  gentle,  cloudy  sort 
of  incoherence  throws  a  pleasant  mist  over  the  meaning 
of  "The  Enchanted  River  ;"  and  the  music  is  cloying 
without  being  exactly  sweet.  Still,  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  reads  like  the  work  of  a  cultured  mind  :  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  author  had  refrained  from 
demonstrating  the  "  exhaustion "  of  his  muse  in  the 
poem,  so  named,  with  which  the  book  concludes.  Con- 
cerning verse  of  this  sort,  to  use  a  time-honoured  phrase, 
comment  is  superfluous, — 
"For  if — to  illustrate  my  view — 

You  read  an  essay  of  Walter  Pater, 
It  will  very  likely  happen  to  you 

To  forget  it  entirely  a  few  days  later  ; 

♦  *  *  *  * 

There  may  be  one  thing  to  say,  perhaps, 
For  this  building  of  castles  in  the  air  : 

Although  at  the  first  breath  of  wind  they  collapse, 
They're  whole  and  complete  for  the  moment  there." 

To  get  over  such  lines  the  tongue  needs  to  be  a 
metrical  gymnast.  Luckily,  having  reached  "exhaus- 
tion," the  volume  finishes. 

"A  New  Zealander "  made  choice  of  an  auspicious 
year  for  "  sending  his  songs  over-sea  to  us  "  :  if  he  has 
songs  of  Empire  to  sing,  never  was  there  so  good  a 
chance  of  a  hearing  as  now.  No  doubt  it  was  with  this 
thought  that  he  opened  his  volume  with  an  "Ode  to 
England "  from  which  we  may  quote  two  verses 
descriptive  of  his  two  homes — the  natural  and  the 
ancestral, — 

"I,  who  have  never  known  thee  save  in  dreams, 
Am  yet  familiar  with  thy  fields  and  skies, 
And  oft  have  rambled  by  thy  silver  streams. 

Mirrored  in  Poesy's  untroubled  eyes 
Come  glimpses  of  the  Thames,  where    *  * 
taught  by  her 
My  soul  has  heard  the  nightingale  in  June 
Pour  out  his  plaintive  passion  to  the  moon  ; 
And  seen  the  ringdoves  flit  from  dusky  fir. 
While  here  the  mocker  flies  from  spray  to  spray, 
Or  slips  the  honey  from  the  blue-gum's  bloom, 
Low-warbling  :  here  the  flex  and  tussock  grey 

Clothe  the  wild  hills;  the  toi-toi's  silken  plume 
Waves  in  the  gullies  :  and  the  light  of  day 

Falls  darkling  in  the  bush  through  leafy  gloom." 
But  for  the  rest,  though  the  author  has  much  to  sing 
ibout  his  own  native  land,  with  its  autumnal  month  of 
vlarch  and  its  bright  Novembers,  he  has  no  message  of 
mperial  sound  for  us.  His  verse  is  correct,  often 
nusical,  but  generally  a  little  dull,  although  "Pan's 
5ipe  :  a  Masque,"  contains  some  charming  passages  of 
ight  easy-flowing  verse.  He  is  chiefly  disappointing 
s  giving  no  indication  of  any  new  development  of  verse 
rising  as  yet  in  that  far-off  transplantation  of  the 
English  tongue. 

THE  OLD  ROME  AND  THE  NEW. 
'The  Old  Rome  and  the  New,  and  other  Studies." 

By   W.  J.  Stillman,  author   of   "Early  Italian 

Painters,"  &c.    London  :  Richards. 
PHIS  is  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  volume.  The 
■L    studies  are  brief  and  not  over-elaborated,  but  in 


all  of  them  there  are  things  both  better  said  and  better 
worth  saying  than  in  most  volumes  of  contemporary 
essays.  Mr.  Stillman's  conclusions  may  not  always  bit 
ours,  but  his  ideas  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  he 
is  no  novice  in  the  art  of  presenting  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  His  style  is  good,  and  his  matter  every- 
where readable  and  entertaining. 

The  first  sketch  is  probably  one  to  appeal  least  to  the 
majority  of  English  readers,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
missed    if  it   were    only  for   the    happy  comparison 
between  ancient  Hellas  and  ancient  Rome.     After  a 
rapid  glance  at  old  Rome,  the  author  comes  to  the 
new,  which  he  describes  with  evident  knowledge  and 
familiarity.    Those  who  dread  wintering  in  the  Eternal 
City  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  whole  question  of 
malaria  in  Italy  is  one  of  exaggerated  importance. 
Mr.   Stillman  states  that  after  an  experience  aggre- 
gating some  twelve  years,  he  has  never  known  half  a 
dozen  cases  of  intermittent  or  malarial  fever,  and  not 
one  of  any  gravity  ;  while  in  a  residence  of  five  years 
in  Florence  there  were  eight  cases  of  typhoid  amongst 
seven  persons.    In  fact,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  "a  person  in  moderate  circumstances,  able  to 
choose  his  quarters,  can   pass  the  months  between 
September  and  July  in  Rome  under  as  favourable  con- 
ditions of  health  and  comfort  as  in  any  city  in  Europe." 
"Marathon   and   its  Brigands"  affords  us  an  insight 
into  the  true  inwardness  of  these  marauding  gentry. 
The  author  himself  almost  fell  a  victim  to  them  near 
the  very  spot  where  Lord  Muncaster  and  his  friends 
were  soon  afterwards  captured.    A  spoke  was  put  in 
the  wheel  of  the  vehicle,  and  every  preparation  was 
made  for  a  breakdown  at  a  particular  spot,  but  Mr. 
Stillman  defeated  the  project  by  himself  returning  to 
Athens,  which  was  not  what  "  Messieurs  les  Brigands  " 
bargained  for.     One  of  the  escort  frankly  confessed 
that  he  had  been  a  brigand  himself,  and  he  gave  our 
author  some  surprising  details  as  to  the  working  of  the 
system  of  brigandage  and  its  victims.    On  being  ques- 
tioned what  he  would  do,  if  he  were  Minister  of  War,, 
to  put  down  the  practice,  he  said  :  "I  would  very  soon, 
stop  it.    I  would  make  the  villages  pay  all  the  ransoms 
which  were  taken  in  their  territory.    I  would  do  as  the 
Nomarch  of  Argos  did,  and  send  the  families  of  all  the 
brigands  out  to  live  in  the  islands,  and  I  would  have  all 
brigands  shot  as  soon  as  taken,  instead  of  being  sent, 
as  they  are  now,  to  the  Palamidi,  to  wait  for  a  new 
election,  and  then  be  pardoned  to  go  into  the  provinces 
and  make  influence.     But  the  Turkish  Government 
must  work  with  ours,  or  there  cannot  be  an  end  to  it." 
Mr.  Stillman's  "Experience  in  a  Greek  Quarantine" 
recounts  some  strange  and  repulsive  details  during  a 
cholera  epidemic.    Altogether  Modern  Greece  seems  to 
be  a  much  worse  place  to  live  in  than  Modern  Rome. 
A  paper  on  John   Ruskin  discusses  without  insight 
the  problem  how  two  men,  who  are  the  very  antithesis 
of  each  other,  Turner   and    Ruskin,   have  come  to 
be    so    closely  associated.     Ruskin  is   the  eloquent 
moralist,  who  can  draw  forth  the  lessons  of  art  without 
himself  possessing  the  artistic  genius  ;   while  Turner 
possesses  the  latter  in  abundance,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  destitute  of  any  moral  force  or  feeling.  With 
regard  to  Ruskin's  indebtedness  to  Carlyle,  Mr.  Still- 
man   naively   observes:    "  Carlyle's    Ruler  is  like  a 
Viking's  God,  his  conception  utterly  pagan  ;  Ruskin's 
is  Christlike  ;  Carlyle's  word  is  like  the  mace  of  Charle- 
magne, Ruskin's  like  the  Sword  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  ; 
if   Ruskin   is   notably  egotistical,  Carlyle  is  utterly 
selfish  ;   if  Ruskin   dogmatises   like   an  Evangelist, 
Carlyle  poses  as  a  Prophet ;  and  the  difference,  when 
we  come  to  sum  up  all  the  qualities,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  literary,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Ruskin." 

Mr.  Stillman  discourses  pleasantly  on  many  topics, 
and  when  the  reader  puts  down  this  volume  he  will 
cordially  thank  the  author  for  some  amusing  papers. 

CAVALRY  TACTICS. 

"Cavalry  Tactics."    By  a  Cavalry  Officer.  London: 
Stanford. 

'T'HIS  little  book  is  written  in  the  true  cavalry  spirit, 
and  is  full  of  excellent  advice  for  cavalry  officers. 
Jf  we  must  be  critical,  however,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  explicit  information,  and  that  it 
would  have  served  its  purpose  equally  well,  and  yet 
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have  been  more  useful  as  a  companion  in  camp,  had  it 
contained  some  data  as  to  the  organization  of  cavalry 
brigades  and  divisions,  even  if  smaller  units  were  left 
unconsidered.  It  is  the  younger  officers  who  need  such 
books  as  these,  and  when  a  man's  kit  is  very  circum- 
scribed he  wants  to  find  a  great  deal  in  a  small  compass. 
How  many  men  can  recall  from  memory  alone  what 
number  of  waggons  accompany  a  cavalry  brigade  on 
service,  how  many  are  quite  sure  even  as  to  the 
number  of  batteries  with  a  cavalry  division,  or  whether 
they  should  look  for  the  presence  of  mounted  infantry 
or  not  ?  A  few  details  such  as  these  would  not  have 
added  greatly  to  the  bulk  of  the  little  book,  and  would 
have  saved  much  searching  of  "Field  army  establish- 
ments "  and  such-like  dreary  volumes.  When  the  author 
ventures  into  the  sphere  of  the  other  arms,  however,  he  is 
scarcely  so  successful  as  when  he  deals  with  his  own 
alone.  He  says,  for  example,  that  "Gunners  now 
claim  that  their  arm,  when  in  action,  is  practically  self- 
protecting  against  the  other  arms,  and  base  this  claim 
not  alone  on  the  greater  rapidity  and  deadliness  of  their 
fire,  but  on  the  better  and  quicker  methods  of  range- 
finding."  Gunners  notoriously  do  not  believe  in  range- 
finders  as  a  rule  at  all,  and  the  Germans  practically 
never  use  them.  What  makes  a  frontal  attack  on  guns 
a  somewhat  hopeless  enterprise  nowadays  is  the  fact 
that  modern  shrapnel  has  so  deep  a  zone  of  effect  at  the 
shorter  ranges  that  range-finding  becomes  unnecessary, 
and  that  so  wide  a  belt  of  ground  is  covered  with 
bullets  that  no  troops  can  get  across  it.  "When 
threatening  to  attack  guns  in  position,"  we  are  also 
told,  "it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  cavalry 
need  approach  sufficiently  close  to  suffer  to  the 
fullest  extent  from  the  increased  accuracy  of  fire. 
Guns  that  are  forced  to  remain  silent  are  for  the  time 
being  non-existent,  and  the  cavalry  may  contribute  to 
this  abstention  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  by  diverting 
the  fire,  causing  the  guns  to  limber  up  to  escape  cap- 
ture, rendering  their  position  untenable  by  dismounted 
fire,  or  capturing  their  ammunition."  This  passage  is 
delightfully  full  of  contradictions  and  absurdities.  The 
cavalry  are  to  keep  sufficiently  far  away  to  avoid  the 
increased  accuracy  of  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  yet  they 
are  to  engage  them  with  dismounted  fire,  and  so  immi- 
nent is  capture  to  be  that  the  batteries  are  to  escape  it 
only  by  limbering  up  !  A  mile  is  nowadays  a  most 
effective  artillery  range.  Does  our  author  imagine  that 
guns  will  prepare  to  fly  if  horsemen  get  within  that 
distance  of  them,  that  carbine  fire  will  bring  batteries 
to  silence  at  such  a  range,  or  that  guns  will  divert 
their  aim  because  squadrons  happen  to  hover  round  a 
mile  or  more  away  ?  As  regards  infantry,  the  author's 
remarks  are  more  worthy  of  attention,  but  when  he 
states  that  at  Worth,  Mars-la-Tour  and  Sedan  the 
French  cavalry  were  quite  powerless  against  the  German 
infantry,  he  ought  also  to  add  that  the  French  squad- 
rons were  handled  without  skill  or  judgment,  and  that 
no  valuable  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  their  ex- 
periences. 

THE  ROD  IN  INDIA. 

"  The  Rod  in  India."    By  H.  S.  Thomas.   Third  Edition. 
London :  Thacker. 

SPORT  in  the  East  is  mainly  associated  with  the  use 
of  the  gun,  whether  in  elaborate  expeditions  after 
big  game,  nowadays  involving  much  baksheesh  and 
other  outlay,  or  in  the  less  costly  but  scarcely  less 
enjoyable  days  in  the  paddy-fields  after  snipe  and 
quail.  There  are,  nevertheless,  anglers  in  fair  muster 
among  odr  exiles  who  devote  to  the  consideration  of 
public  affairs  such  hours  as  they  can  spare  from  the  more 
serious  pursuit  of  field  sports,  and  their  delight  is  to 
tackle  the  huge  mahseer  of  the  greater  rivers,  the 
gigantic  siluroids  or  freshwater  sharks,  the  so-called 
trout  (in  reality,  sporting  coarse  fish),  and  the  various 
tank-dwellers  that  have  no  counterpart  in  other  regions. 
On  these,  Mr.  Thomas  has,  for  close  on  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  been  the  sole  recognised  authority,  and  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  admirable  work  have  long  been  a 
classic  on  the  angling  shelf. 

The  present  edition  contains,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  insignificant  curtailments,  all  the  good 
that  gained  for  its  predecessors  so  much  popularity, 
though    we    could    have   wished   that    the  author's 


"  chatty  "  style  had  here  and  there  been  sobered  by  the 
ripening  of  his  intellect.  Quite  a  garland  of  pitiable 
little  jokes  might  with  good  reason  have  been  spared 
the  trial  of  repetition,  and  their  omission  might  even 
have  made  way  for  some  of  the  more  serious  and  valu- 
able notes  on  pisciculture  that  enhanced  the  value  of 
preceding  issues.  Horace's  glimmerings  of  telepathy, 
for  instance,  can  have  not  the  remotest  connexion  with 
matters  piscatorial ;  nor  are  we  edified,  as  doubtless  we 
should  be,  by  the  suggestion  of  Hiawatha  "jawing"  at 
the  sturgeon,  though  Mr.  Thomas  considered  this  so 
charming  a  bonne  bouche  as  to  sanction  its  admission  to 
the  index,  as  also  the  joke  about  "  Robinson's  ideas,"  p. 
232.  This  is  not  the  function  of  an  index  to  a  serious  tech- 
nical work,  unless  indeed  there  were  a  cross-heading 
under  "jokes."  These,  however,  are  minor  faults,  and 
there  also  certain  carelessnesses — as,  for  example,  the 
retention,  in  the  opening  "Apologia,"  of  the  author's 
doubts  of  his  work  ever  running  to  a  third  edition — but 
they  do  not  please  the  critical  eye,  all  the  same. 

With  these  few  matters  for  correction,  as  well  as  a 
passing  regret  that  the  admirably  natural  figures  of  the 
fishes  should  find  themselves  in  the  unworthy  company 
of  the  well-worn  advertisements  of  the  tackle-makers' 
blocks — the  pike-gag,  shown  in  action  on  the  jaws  of 
an  impossible  pike,  is  sure  of  a  place  in  every  modern 
angling  work — we  may  give  unstinted  praise  to  a  book 
that  is  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  angler-naturalist, 
and  to  the  value  of  which  not  even  the  tedious  "  chatti- 
ness,"  by  which  the  author's  friends  set  such  store,  can 
blind  us.  Mr.  Thomas  has,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  recognise  before  now,  the  courage  of  his  opinions  on 
many  "heretical"  controversies  in  which  it  is  the 
delight  of  the  erudite  to  differ,  such  as  the  colour  sense 
in  salmon,  the  supremacy,  as  an  art,  of  roach-fishing, 
and  other  matters  of  constant  discussion  among  brothers 
of  the  rod.  Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  claim  of  this 
third  edition  on  the  interest  of  those  concerned  lies,  as 
is  the  case  indeed  with  most  latter-day  works  on  the 
art,  in  its  new  topographical  matter.  The  Carnatic 
carp  is,  for  instance,  no  longer  the  "new  friend"  as 
here  introduced  to  the  reader,  but  there  many  wrinkles 
of  localities  in  which  great  bags  of  it  and  others  have 
been  made  comparatively  recently,  and  this  is  certainly 
the  subject  on  which  modern  anglers  above  all  desire 
information.  Of  little  practical  interest  to  them  are 
glowing  accounts  of  bygone  sport  that  was  once  to  be 
had  free  within  a  mile  of  their  native  city  in  waters 
nowadays  given  over  to  commercial  shipping  and  paper 
mills  ;  they  want  to  be  told  where  the  dwindling 
remnant  of  the  fish  may  be  found  in  the  present  year 
of  grace  ;  and  if,  in  the  natural  delays  of  proof- 
correcting,  Mr.  Thomas's  latest  work  does  not  quite 
carry  us  down  to  date,  it  is  at  least  a  very  creditable 
attempt  in  the  desired  direction. 

HAS  IRELAND  SUFFERED  IN  SILENCE? 

"A  History  of  the  Irish  Protest  against  Over-Taxation 
from  1853  to  1897."  By  Thomas  Kennedy.  Dublin: 
Hodges. 

MR.  BALFOUR,  speaking  at  Manchester  in  January 
of  last  year,  said  that  "  it  was  only  in  October 
or  November,  1896,  that  the  Irish  discovered  that 
England  had  been  robbing  them  of  about  ^2,700,000 
a  year  for  fifty  years."  It  was  this  utterance  that 
stirred  Mr.  Kennedy  up  to  write  a  history  of  the  Irish 
Protest  from  1853  onwards.  "What!"  he  says  in 
effect,  "do  you  mean  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  first 
refusing  justice  to  Ireland,  and  then  alleging  that  she 
has  borne  it  tamely  and  without  protest  all  these 
years  ? "  and  proceeds  to  show,  by  quotations  from 
newspapers,  election  addresses,  speeches,  committees  of 
inquiry,  and  parliamentary  debates,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  the  Irish  taxation  question,  the  Irish 
have  certainly  not  been  silent  about  it.  Mr.  Kennedy 
is,  if  anything,  too  complete.  No  detail  is  too  in- 
significant to  escape  his  record.  Thus  the  announce- 
ment that  "at  a  banquet  in  New  Ross  on  7  October, 
1863,  the  toast  of  the  readjustment  of  the  taxation  of 
Ireland  was  given  and  spoken  to  "  has  a  paragraph  to 
itself  at  the  head  of  Chapter  IX.  ;  and  resolutions  of 
the  Limerick  Corporation  and  the  Thurles  Board  of 
Guardians  are  set  forth  to  swell  the  tale.    A  list,  three 
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pages  long,  of  the  occasions  upon  which  Irish  taxation 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  contains 
such  portentious  items  as  "  1897,  8  February.  By 
Mr.  D.  MacAleese,"  and  "18  February.  By  Mr.  J. 
H.  Dalziel."  This  is  sweeping  the  years  with  a  very 
fine  net  indeed.  Mr.  Kennedy  can  certainly  con- 
gratulate himself  that,  as  against  Mr.  Balfour's  not 
very  wise  remark,  he  carries  his  case  to  conviction. 
And  indeed  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  he  should  ; 
for  who  ever  heard  of  an  Irish  grievance  that  could 
exist  for  forty  minutes,  let  alone  forty  years,  without 
being  noised  about  ? 

MR.  DAVITT  ON  WESTRALIA. 
"Life   and   Progress   in  Australasia."     By  Michael 
Davitt,  M.P.    London  :  Methuen. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt  comes  back  to  us  with  the  latest 
news  from  Australasia,  and  that  part  of  his  book 
which  deals  with  Westralia  shows  the  rapid  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  the  Colony.  Without  being  an  expert 
observer,  so  far  as  gold  mining  is  concerned,  Mr.  Davitt 
keeps  his  eyes  open  on  his  travels,  and  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gold-mining  industry 
in  Westralia  to  have  his  impartial  impressions  of  its 
present  condition.  With  the  extension  of  the  railway 
beyond  Coolgardie  to  Kalgourlie,  this  particular  gold 
district  may  be  said  to  have  passed  out  of  the  boom 
stage  and  to  have  entered  upon  the  path  of  sober 
industrial  progress.  But  an  interesting  side-light  is 
thrown  upon  the  days  of  the  boom  by  Mr.  Davitt's 
description  of  the  present  state  of  Southern  Cross,  a 
town  on  which  the  attention  of  the  speculating  world 
was  focussedonly  a  few  years  ago.  "  It  looked  to  me," 
he  says,  "  like  a  gold-mining  graveyard,  out  of  which 
all  the  ore  bodies  that  had  ever  been  buried  there,  had 
been  snatched.  A  more  desolate-looking,  God-forsaken 
place  could  not  well  be  imagined.  And  the  mockery  of 
the  stellar  names  that  had  been  given  to  the  streets  of 
the  '  Golden  City '  !  These  could  still  be  read  on  the 
corners  as  you  sauntered  through  'Pleiades  Square,' 
'Constellation  Street,'  and  the  other  sky-named  places 
where  '  lots  '  had  been  bought  and  sold  at  booming 
prices  only  a  brief  time  before.  Now  nothing  remains 
but  the  remnants  of  timber-built  stores,  canvas  offices, 
corrugated-iron  'hotels'  and  'restaurants.'"  The 
centre  of  the  industry  has  now  moved  to  Coolgardie 
and  Kalgourlie,  and  the  real  development  of  these  rich 
fields  has  only  just  commenced.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  hundred  millions  of  capital  that  have  been  invested 
in  Westralian  mines  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
company  promoters,  mainly  in  London,  instead  of  to 
the  development  of  the  fields.  If  even  one-half  of  this 
enormous  sum  had  been  available  as  working  capital, 
by  its  means  the  railway  to  Kalgourlie  could  have  been 
built,  and  water  in  abundance  brought  for  the  use  of  the 
mines  and  the  mining  population.  A  large  portion  of 
the  money  has  been  paid  for  properties  of  little  value, 
and  Mr.  Davitt  remarks  with  lamentable  truth  that  it 
is  just  these  properties  which  are  most  in  favour  with 
the  professional  company  promoter,  since  they  can  be 
bought  more  cheaply  from  the  original  owner  than  really 
valuable  mines.  He  might  also  have  added  that  they 
seem  also  to  be  most  in  favour  with  the  investing  public, 
to  judge  by  the  way  it  hastens  to  subscribe  the  money 
for  their  flotation.  It  will  be  a  mournful  day  for  the 
company  promoter  when  the  public  realises  that  people 
who  have  a  good  thing  of  which  they  are  certain,  will 
in  all  probability  keep  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  for 
themselves  rather  than  make  a  generous  gift  to  the  out- 
side world. 

Over-capitalisation  is  the  great  obstacle  which  some 
of  the  most  valuable  mines  have  yet  to  overcome,  and 
Mr.  Davitt  is  of  opinion,  from  what  he  learnt  at  Cool- 
gardie, that  a  further  serious  difficulty  has  been  caused 
by  the  thrusting  of  unsuitable  machinery  upon  some 
mines  by  directors  in  London  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  would  have  to  work.  The  good  mines, 
he  thinks,  have  not  even  yet  had  a  fair  chance,  but 
when  they  do  get  that  chance  he  prophesies  that  they 
will  falsify  the  adverse  judgments  of  their  critics,  even  if 
they  do  not  fully  realise  all  the  sanguine  predictions  of 
their  friends.  Even  the  Londonderry  mine,  of  which 
the  investor  has  such  dismal  memories,  is  not  altogether 
in  a  hopeless  state.    Mr.  Davitt  tells  of  the  finding  of 


some  ore  a  few  weeks  before  his  visit  to  the  mine,  which 
when  crushed  yielded  1200  ounces  of  gold  from  two 
and  a  half  tons  of  quartz,  and  he  was  assured  by  the 
men  on  the  mine  that  they  came  across  pockets  of  this 
kind  much  more  frequently  than  is  supposed  by  those 
who  are  not  in  the  know.  The  men  themselves  assured 
him  that  "  the  place  would  come  out  all  right  yet." 

Mr.  Davitt  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Coolgardie 
politics.  He  relates  with  much  enjoyment  how,  when 
he  was  there,  lively  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with 
"the  Perth  Nobodies"  as  the  Government  of  Westralia 
was  called.  The  telegraph  service  was  muddled,  the 
railway  was  not  constructed  quickly  enough,  the  all- 
important  water  question  was  not  grappled  with,  and 
there  was  even  a  sort  of  Outlander  agitation  in  the  gold- 
mining  community  because  the  franchise  was  denied 
them  by  the  politicians  on  the  Swan  River.  As  an  old 
Fenian  and  Land  League  organizer  Mr.  Davitt  was 
asked  to  help  the  goldfields  to  achieve  Home  Rule,  and 
there  was  submitted  to  him  the  draft  of  a  constitution 
for  the  "Goldfields'  National  League."  But  Mr.  Davitt, 
as  was  to  be  expected  of  him  in  these  later  days,  threw 
cold  water  upon  the  scheme,  and  suggested  a  plan  of 
campaign,  including  a  little  journalistic  filibustering,  by 
means  of  which  the  Government  at  Perth  was  duly 
frightened  into  a  more  progressive  spirit,  and  set  to 
work  to  remedy  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  Coolgardie 
Home  Rulers.  Mr.  Davitt  himself  has  a  sly  hit  at  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  for  he  relates  that  one  of  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  the  more  ardent  spirits  of 
the  Coolgardie  Club  in  favour  of  National  League 
tactics  was  that  "  Chamberlain  was  in  office,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  mine  owners  and  miners  could  exert 
through  the  investing  capitalists  of  London,  would 
secure  a  Home  Rule  Constitution  for  a  separate  goldfield 
colony."  The  rest  of  Mr.  Davitt's  book  is  not  less  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  He  visited  in  turn  each 
separate  Colony  in  Australia  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  Always  his  point  of 
view  and  his  clear  intelligence  enable  him  to  give  us  a 
sober  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Australasia  of 
to-day. 

AUSTRALASIAN  FOLKLORE. 

"  Maori  Tales  and  Legends."    By  Kate  McCosh  Clark. 
London  :  Nutt. 

A  /T  rs.  Clark  has  produced  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion  of  Maori  Tales.  The  Maoris,  of  all  Poly- 
nesians, are  those  who  unaided  have  arrived  at  the  highest 
stage  of  civilisation,  and  these  stories  show  a  quite  re- 
markable development  of  poetic  feeling.  Mrs.  Clark 
has  lived  amongst  the  Maoris  for  many  years,  and 
her  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  language  and 
customs  has  not  only  enabled  her  to  make  an  admirable 
collection  of  stories,  but  has  also  given  her  a  great 
admiration  for  the  powerful  individuality  of  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand.  Fortunately  the  Maoris,  in  spite  of 
their  association  with  the  white  race,  still  maintain  their 
numbers  and  retain  a  great  many  of  their  characteristic 
qualities.  Mrs.  Clark's  book  will  not  only  be  useful 
to  the  folk-lorist.  Children  will  delight  in  the  stories, 
which  are  prettily  told,  for  their  own  sake,  and  ordinary 
readers  will  obtain  from  them  a  vivid  impression  of 
South  Sea  native  character. 

"Australian  Legendary  Tales."    By  Mrs.  K.  Langloh 
Parker.     London  :  Nutt. 

The  Australian  natives  are  on  a  much  lower  plane  of 
civilisation  than  the  Maoris,  but  their  tales,  though 
less  poetical,  are  none  the  less  interesting.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  until  now  no  collection  of  Australian 
native  stories  has  been  made,  for  the  bjacks  are  speedily 
dying  out,  and  except  in  the  more  remote  districts  they 
have  considerably  changed  in  character  since  their  first 
contact  with  the  whites.  Mrs.  Parker,  like  Mrs.  Clark, 
has  lived  amongst  the  natives  whose  tales  she  tells,  and 
her  collection  is  entirely  confined  to  the  legends  of  the 
Noongahburrah  tribe.  She  has  done  her  work  well, 
and  the  stories,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  a  short 
but  adequate  introduction  points  out,  display  some 
similarity  with  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  Jungle  Stories. 
The  Australian  blacks  consider  themselves  of  one 
kind  with  all  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes,  and  their 
legends  reflect  in  the  highest  degree   this  child-like 
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conception.  Reading  them,  one  has  the  impression  of 
listening  to  the  stories  a  child  of  three  might  tell.  The 
very  names  that  occur,  like  Gwineeboo,  Bootoolgah, 
Goonur  and  Mooninguggahgul  have  the  fantastic  sound 
of  childish  invention.  A  feature  of  the  book  is  in  the 
illustrations  by  an  untaught  native  artist,  drawn  with 
ink  and  a  pointed  stick.  The  sketches,  which  are 
quaint  and  spirited,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  who  remarks  of  their  maker  that  he  is  probably 
the  only  member  of  his  dying  race  who  ever  illustrated 
a  book. 

FICTION. 

"The  Fight  for  the   Crown."     By  W.   E.  Norris. 
London.  Seeley. 

THE  persistent  popularity  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  is 
one  of  the  happiest  proofs  that  there  is  a  large 
remnant  of  the  novel-reading  public  still  untainted  by 
the  hysterical   vulgarities    that    figure    so    largely  in 
current  fiction.     In  a  day  when  the  swiftest  road  to 
success  lies  through  blatant  advertisement,  Mr.  Norris 
has  resolutely  declined  to  avail  himself  of  any  but 
strictly  legitimate  methods,  and  that  he  should  never- 
theless have  won  and  retained  so  large  a  constituency 
is  a  fact  that  makes  for  optimism.     For  Mr.  Norris 
is  not  a  great  novelist,  not  one  of  those  consummate 
masters  who  compel  attention  at  any  time  and  in  any 
circumstances.    He  is  that  almost  equally  rare  thing, 
an  artist  who  has  deliberately  chosen  and  adhered  to 
the  best  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  tempera- 
ment, and  has  the  supreme  merit  of  knowing  accurately 
his  own  limitations.    He  deals  with  that  section  of  the 
world  in  which  the  men  and  women  alike  are  well  bred 
and  well  educated.    As  for  the  ugly,  the  terrible,  the 
abnormal,  he  cannot  away  with  them.     So  it  comes 
about  that  we  turn  to  each  successive  novel  from  his 
pen,  with  such  certainty  of  pleasant  entertainment  as  is 
to  be  won  from  the  society  of  pretty  women  and  culti- 
vated men,  whose  emotions  are  decently  restrained, 
who  brilliance  is  kept  always  within    the  limits  of 
becoming  mirth.     Those  who  look  for  such  pleasure 
from  his  latest  novel,  "The  Fight  for  the  Crown,"  will 
be  in  no  wise  disappointed,    in  it  he  breaks  new  and 
somewhat  unpromising  ground,  for  one  might  easily 
suppose  that  it  passed  the  wit  of  man  to  make  interest- 
ing  a   story  which  centres   around   Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home    Rule  Bill  of  1886.    Mr.  Norris,  however,  has 
compassed   this   feat,  for   no  reader  can  fail  to  be 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  Wilfrid  Elles,  who,  obliged 
to  become  a  member  of  Parliament  in  those  grotesque 
times,  is  divided  between  his  love  for  the  daughter  of  a 
ruined  Irish  landlord  and  his  fascinated  allegiance  to 
Lady  Virginia  Lethbridge,  the  graceful  intriguante  of 
the  Home  Rule  party.    Of  course  his  difficulties  issue 
in  happiness,  and  though  no  heroic  qualities  are  claimed 
for  him,  he  is  a  pleasant,  manly  fellow  enough,  and  his 
mild  adventures  are  set  forth  with  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
humour  and  sympathy.     Lady  Virginia  is  a  highly- 
finished  portrait,  in  which  the  Curious  Impertinent  will 
doubtless  try  to  recognise  the  features  of  a  real  person ; 
and  Nora  Power,  the  object  of  Elles's  first  love,  is  set 
in  pleasing  contrast  wtth  Lady  Laura  Mayne,  whom  he 
ultimately  marries.    There  are  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches  in  the  book,  but  not  enough  to 
make  it  dull  ;  and  the  political  topics  involved  are 
dealt  with  tactfully  and  lightly.     For  the  rest,  the 
story  is  told    in    Mr.   Norris's   peculiarly  lucid  and 
accurate  style — although  there   is,  to  be   sure,  one 
declension  upon  the  vulgar  use  of  "  phenomenal"  which 
by  this  time  might  surely  be  left  to  fourth-rate  musical 
critics  ;  and  altogether  we  can  declare  this  novel  fully 
as  praise\vorthy4as  anything  its  author  has  yet  given  us. 

"  A  Low-born  Lass."  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin.  London: 
Hurst  &  Blackett. 
We  have  always  considered  it  matter  for  reverent 
regret  that  when  Eve  tasted  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  she  did  not  thereby  acquire,  and  transmit 
to  her  modern  daughters,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
punctuation.  The  harmless  necessary  colon,  and  the 
useful  conjunction,  are  hated  by  most  women  writers 
with  a  hatred  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  refer- 
ence to  tke  eternal  problems  of  feminine  perversity  :  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Martin  is  as  breathlessly  reckless  as  the 
worst  of  them.    This  is  a  pity,  because  in  "A  Low-born 


Lass  "  she  has  an  interesting  tale  to  tell,  and  tells  it 
with  otherwise  commendable  cleverness.  The  incidents 
in  the  stormy,  unhappy  life  of  Sukey  Rogers  are  mar- 
shalled with  cleverness  and  coherence,  and  readers  of 
Mrs.  Martin's  previous  novel,  "Gentleman  George," will 
be  glad  to  know  that  in  these  pages  they  may  meet  again 
with  that  shiftless  but  lovable  creature.  Sukey's  dog- 
like devotion  to  him,  and  savage,  elemental  passion  for 
his  nephew  Dick,  are  analysed  with  remarkable  subtlety, 
and  the  details  of  her  squalid  surroundings  are  evoked 
with  surprising  effect.  Handled  with  less  skill,  the 
story  would  have  been  either  commonplace  or  vulgarly 
melodramatic  ;  but  the  one  dangerous  incident  is  treated 
with  such  reticence  and  tact  that  it  remains  wholly  in- 
offensive, while  possessing  its  full  dramatic  significance  ; 
and  the  sordid  setting  of  the  tale  is  never  allowed  undue 
prominence.  After  all  which  saying,  we  feel  justified  in 
entreating  Mrs.  Martin  to  amend  her  punctuation  in  the 
future. 

"  Philip  Greystoke."    By  Evan  May.    London:  Digby, 
Long. 

The  author  is  fruitful  in  heroines,  her  book  leaves  us 
with  an  impression  of  a  countless  array,  all  superb,  all, 
more  or  less,  against  a  black  background  of  inferior 
manhood.  Here  and  there  one  will  make  a  brave 
endeavour  to  distinguish  herself  by  appearing  not  quite 
regularly  beautiful  at  first,  but  none  have  the  endurance 
to  keep  up  the  well-meant  attempt  at  deception.  One 
after  another  they  come,  they  come,  glowing  upon  the 
stage,  and  one  after  another  they  refuse  to  do  anything 
particular,  once  safe  on  the  boards,  and  so,  one  after 
another,  the  author  regretfully  hangs  them  up  in  a  long 
line  like  so  much  beautiful  washing.  There  they  all 
hang,  with  the  well-cut  skirts  of  their  warmly-tinted 
dresses  falling  in  graceful  folds,  with  their  dainty  arched 
feet  and  splendid  ideals,  their  rounded  white  arms  and 
towering  intellects,  with  the  burning  light  of  their  pure 
souls  looking  through  their  liquid  eyes,  a  little  hungrily, 
may  be,  at  times,  for  something  to  scorch,  since  large 
numbers  mean  keen  competition.  As  time  goes  on  and 
the  array  prolongs  itself,  the  author's  first  regret  at 
their  inactivity  is  replaced  by  the  collector's  excitement 
in  mere  numbers,  and  we,  in  sympathy,  are  caught  by 
the  sporting  interest.  While  she  is  offering  us  reams 
of  apostrophic  scenery,  lightened  by  the  present  tense 
and  the  inevitable,  and  not  unusually  incorrect,  French 
(voiture  and  matson,  we  note,  are  correctly  spelt  more 
than  once),  while  she  is  'apparently  allowing  the 
wonderful  creatures  to  shake  their  heads  a  little  at 
masculine  depravity,  or  fabricate,  it  may  be,  a  plush- 
framed  plaque  from  which  beams  a  most  exquisitely 
painted  study  of  a  lovely  child's  face — she  is  really 
scanning  the  array  with  a  sportsman's  eye.  Here  an 
inch,  there  an  inch — "Bless  my  soul,  there's  room  for 
another  " — and  with  gentle  but  firm  manipulation  the 
ranks  are  closed,  and  a  new  heroine  swings  forward  to 
share  the  beautiful  suspension  of  her  sisters.  From  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  Evan  May  has  not  written  a  single 
line  that  will  detract  from  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
the  firm  which  publishes  her  book. 

"The  Future  Power;  or,  The  Great  Revolution  of 
190-."  By  Z.  S.  Hendow.  London:  Roxburghe 
Press. 

This  book  is  written  with  extreme  earnestness  ;  and 
as  explaining  why  some  men  are  revolutionary 
Socialists,  how  they  mean  the  revolution  to  be  brought 
about,  and  what  they  expect  to  follow,  it  is  remarkably 
lucid.  Mr.  Hendow  is  so  sincere  in  his  convictions  that, 
although  his  chronicle  deals  with  a  period  which  has  not 
yet  arrived,  he  writes  as  if  he  were  telling  the  story  of  the 
last  decade.  His  characters  and  the  events  are  so  clear 
to  him,  that  he  seems  forgetful  that  they  are  imaginary. 
Both  the  characters  and  the  events  are  vivid.  The 
historian,  Mr.  Hendow  himself,  a  physician  who  prac- 
tised in  the  East  End,  was  walking  westward  one  night, 
reflecting  on  the  rottenness  of  society.  "  Oh,  it  is 
hard,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "that  some  should 
have  to  work  for  what  others  enjoy  ! "  A  Voice  at 
his  elbow  quite  agreed  with  him.  The  speaker  was 
Thomas  Rainham,  who  went  on  to  remark  that  "  this 
state  of  things"  could  not  justly  be  allowed  "to 
last  for  a  moment."    "It  is  my  firm  belief,"  he  said, 
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"that  every  one  ought  to  enjoy  what  he  creates,  and 
that  no  man  should  be  bound  to  serve  another  to  get 
his  living."  Mr.  Rainham  said  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  He  added  that  he  knew  of  preparations  to  make 
an  end  of  the  Social  System.  The  news  interested 
Mr.  Hendow,  who,  at  Mr.  Rainham's  house  next  night, 
received  further  and  better  particulars.  Mr.  Rainham 
could  not  affirm  that  all  men  were  equal  in  abilities  ; 
but  that  did  not  matter.  His  contention  was  that 
all  men  should  be  equal  in  income.  That  need  was 
what  a  Secret  Society  to  which  he  belonged  were 
arranging  to  meet.  "Wages  or  income,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it,  will  be  paid  once  a  week.  Each 
person  will  receive  at  the  end  of  every  week  from  the 
public  treasury  the  money  to  which  he  is  entitled,  in  the 
form  of  a  bank-note  or  cheque.  The  amount  will  be 
printed  on  this,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  payable.  When  any  one  wants  to  buy  anything  at  a 
shop,  he  will  present  the  cheque,  and  the  shopman  will 
write  the  amount  spent  on  one  side  of  it.  It  can  be  pre- 
sented again  and  again  to  any  shop,  the  amount  spent 
being  written  on  it  each  time.  When  these  various 
amounts  are  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cheque,  it  will  be 
given  to  the  shopman.  As  it  is  our  great  object  to 
prevent  any  person  from  accumulating  wealth,  these 
cheques  will  not  be  transferable,  and  will  be  cancelled 
three  months  after  the  date  of  issue.  We  do  not  mind 
one  man  having  more  energy,  ability,  genius,  or 
strength  than  another  ;  but  we  will  not  allow  one  man  to 
have  more  wealth  than  another."  That  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Secret  Society.  It  suited  Mr.  Hendow  so 
well  that  he  promptly  took  the  oath  and  joined.  Judge  of 
his  surprise  when  Mr.  Rainham  informed  him  that  he 
was  "now  enrolled  among  two  and  a  half  million 
workers  who  are  united  together  to  change  our 
present  social  system"  !  The  change  was  to  come 
about  through  a  great  strike.  All  the  leaguers  were  to 
stop  work  at  a  given  hour.  Every  trade  in  the  king- 
dom would  be  paralysed.  Railway  trains  would  stop  ; 
there  would  be  no  telegrams,  no  post,  no  persons 
to  serve  in  shops,  none  "to  carry  goods  round," 
and  no  domestic  service.  The  vast  organization  was 
under  the  control  of  a  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was 
to  be  called  the  General  of  the  People.  Only  the 
General  knew  when  the  knell  of  the  Social  System  was 
to  sound.  "  We  have  found  a  suitable  man  for  this 
post,"  Mr.  Rainham  stated.  "  His  name  is  Thomas 
Ford.  He  has  immense  energy  and  abilities,  and  is,  in 
fact,  exactly  the  man  we  require."  When  the  work 
was  done,  the  General  and  his  staff  were  "to  give  up 
their  posts  and  take  up  their  places  among  the  rest  of 
the  people." 

The  General  was  in  no  hurry  to  give  the  word  of 
command.  Mr.  Hendow  was  privileged  to  see  him  two 
or  three  times  at  the  head  office,  a  huge  wooden  struc- 
ture near  Barn  Elms ;  and  the  General  was  always 
poring  over  maps  and  reports  from  the  provinces.  Mr. 
Hendow  did  not  seek  to  make  him  get  to  business  with 
the  strike.  Like  every  one  of  the  many  million  Leaguers, 
he  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  General,  and  pos- 
sessed his  soul  in  patience.  At  last,  however,  the  day 
of  the  great  redemption  dawned.  That  was  at  mid- 
night. "  It  has  begun  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Hendow  ;  "and 
then  I  fell  asleep."  He  had  known  that  the  Great 
Strike  was  due,  and  a  virtuous  couch  was  the  most  self- 
regarding  place  for  Mr.  Hendow.  He  could  hear  all 
about  the  doings  of  the  night  next  day.  They  had  been 
rather  exciting.  Coachmen  and  footmen  had  left  their 
employers'  carriages  when  the  hour  of  twelve  had 
struck,  and  the  horses  were  "tied  up  to  the  nearest 
lamp-posts."  Domestic  servants  had  departed,  and 
there  was  no  breakfast  for  the  unregenerate  next 
morning.  Guards  and  the  drivers  of  railway  trains  had 
ieft  their  passengers  astrand  all  over  England.  The 
Strike,  of  course,  was  not  quite  complete.  Servants 
here  and  there  stuck  to  their  word  of  honour.  Mr. 
Hendow  says  that  they  did  so  "  either  from  motives  of 
self-interest  or  because  they  had  no  faith  in  the  result  of 
the  Strike."  The  Strike,  however,  had  "gone  in  to  win." 
There  was  no  mistake  about  that.  The  General  and 
his  staff  were  still  poring  over  maps  and  reports. 
The  Ministry  were  trying  to  stop  the  Strike  ;  but 
they  were  not  getting  on  at  all.  When  they  invited  the 
general  and  his  staff  to  a  conference,  those  gentlemen 


simply  smiled  and  said  that  there  could  be  no  compro- 
mise unless  the  General  were  allowed  to  re-fashion  the 
domestic  polity  of  England.  One  wonders  what  had 
become  of  the  German  Emperor.  As  most  of  the  navy 
and  the  army  had  joined  the  strike,  he  would  have  had- 
an  easy  walk-in.  However,  he  left  us  alone,  and  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  the  Social  Revolution. 
Other  powers  fought  to  the  same  end.  "Aristocrats" 
rebuked  the  Government  for  not  suppressing  the  strike. 
The  classes  which  supported  the  bad  old  system  were 
at  war  among  themselves.  "  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
baronets,  members  of  Parliament,  and  fashionable- 
people  of  all  sorts  were  seen  driving  their  own  carriages 
about,  and  bargaining  for  sacks  of  corn,  tubs  of  salt 
meat,  and  tins  of  biscuits,  so  that  they  might  lay  up  a 
supply  in  their  own  houses." 

Meanwhile,  the  Revolutionists  were  all  right.  They 
had  set  up  storehouses  on  the  waysides  before  the 
Strike  began.  The  Local  Authorities,  it  is  obvious,  had 
abdicated  at  the  mere  threat  of  Revolution.  Following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to 
General  Booth,  "the  leading  noblemen,  capitalists,  and 
others"  had  "  combined  together  and  formed  an  organ- 
ization somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Strike  "  ;  but 
they  did  not  succeed.  "  Now  they  knew  for  the  first 
time  what  hunger  was,  and  now  endured  what  those 
whom  they  had  formerly  despised  and  looked  down  on 
had  to  endure.  What  just  judgment,  what  retribution  ! 
They  saw  now  what  the  offended  majesty  of  the  people 
could  do  when  provoked  beyond  all  bearing."  Indeed 
they  did.  The  Commons  fought  and  fainted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  General  and  his  staff  went  on 
smiling,  and  poring  over  maps  and  reports.  At  length- 
Parliament  yielded  to  the  General  and  his  staff  ;  and 
social  equality,  peace,  and  plenty  were  established  in 
these  blest  isles.  Tremendous  !  but  we  seem  to  have 
read  it  all  before. 

"A  Tragedy  of  Grub  Street"  (Redway),  by  Adair 
Fitzgerald,  has  nothing  about  it  to  suggest  Grub  Street 
as  we  know  it,  although  the  hero  of  the  opening  tale  is 
labelled  as  a  "journalist  and  fictionist."  He  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  wife  who  is  "not  capable 
of  any  lasting  pathos  of  feeling."  After  this,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  "the  sense  of  obligation 
entered  not  into  her  creed,  and  so  she  went  her  ways  " 
— with  somebody  else.  Her  husband  was  capable  of 
great  pathos  of  feeling.  On  hearing  of  his  loss,  "  he 
took  a  lamp  and  went  down  into  the  dining-room,  where 
he  lit  the  gas  and  drank  some  whiskey.  There  was  no 
brandy  in  the  spirit-stand  or  he  would  have  preferred 
it."  Then  he  "fell  laboriously  to  sleep."  Falling 
laboriously  is  ingenious.  But  much  may  be  forgiven 
to  the  original  thinker.  "We  are  all  sure  that  we  are- 
immortal,  except  the  man  over  the  way."  "Success 
is  always  to  the  young,  though  the  young  are  not 
necessarily  always  successful."  "Publishers  are  hard 
to  convince  and  managers  don't  want  to  be."  This 
last  is  very  pretty— and  so  true  !  Publishers  certainly 
are  ;  and  managers  probably  don't. 

"Job  Hildred"  (Arnold),  by  Dr.  Richards,  edited  by 
Ellen  F.  Pinsent,  is  a  decidedly  pleasing  little  book.  It 
tells  of  a  clever  village  lad,  with  a  taste  for  art  and 
a  capital  girl  for  a  sweetheart.  The  great  lady  of  the 
village  "discovers"  him  and  encourages  him  to  leave 
his  old  work  and  old  friends,  with  results  that  would 
have  been  fatal  but  for  the  pluck  of  his  deserted  Sally  ; 
she  is  a  wonderfully  shrewd  and  breezy  conception, 
bonny  and  kind — altogether  a  character  worth  drawing. 
Her  wholesomely  brutal  speeches  quite  raise  her  above 
the  sickly-sweet  village  flower  of  average  fiction. 

"  Love's  Usuries  "  (H.  T.  Drane),  by  Louis  Creswicke, 
contains  some  dozen  short  stories  of  no  staking  merit, 
reprinted  for  the  most  part  from  "Black  and  White" 
and  the  "  Gentlewoman,"  where  they  doubtless  served 
their  turn  and  might  well  have  been  left.  None  are 
specially  bad.  One,  indeed,  gives  a  clumsily  rounded- 
off  but  extremely  picturesque  account  of  a  run-away 
match.  We  had  hopes  of  that  story — "  A  Quaint 
Elopement  " — but  it  fizzles  out  more  or  less  ineffectively, 
like  all  the  others.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for 
the  collection  except  the  cogent  and  obvious  reason  that 
appeals  to  the  author  alone. 

"Amy   Vivian's    Ring"    (JSkeffington),    by    H.  M. 
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Greenhow,  is  a  misty  tale  of  Thugs  and  horrors  and 
bewitched  maidens  with  talisman  rings.  We  were 
mildly  interested  and  very  little  impressed,  and  we 
thrilled  no  thrills. 

"The  Hand  of  his  Brother"  (Gay),  by  Edith  C. 
Kenyon,  has  some  good  points  and  many  very  weak 
ones.  To  take  a  few  at  random — the  final  wind-up  is 
as  ludicrous  as  the  end  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or 
of  the  adventures  of  the  old  woman  whose  pig  was 
refractory  at  the  stile.  The  public-houses  turn  into 
reading-rooms,  the  dancing  saloons  into  "institutes," 
and  a  young  ruffian  into  a  model  of  virtue — all  in  a 
tremendous  hurry  and  half-a-dozen  lines.  Then,  the 
two  insurgent  daughters  and  the  two  insistent  fathers 
get  terribly  mixed  up  in  the  reader's  mind  ;  especially  as 
the  author  unkindly  makes  the  families  intermarry,  and 
slays  both  fathers  about  the  same  time.  To  make  it 
worse,  an  aunt  leaves  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  one 
heroine,  and  an  uncle  symmetrically  leaves  a  hundred 
thousand  to  the  other.  Then  "Galahad"  is  too  im- 
probably fitting  a  name  for  its  owner  ;  and  reminds  one 
of  Miss  Teachwell  the  governess,  and  Mr.  Birch  the 
tutor,  in  the  shiny  green  books  of  one's  childhood. 

"A  Villain  of  Parts  "  (Harpers),  by  B.  Paul  Neuman 
is  rather  a  happy  thought  in  sensational  stories.  A 
gang  of  desperadoes  infests  a  neighbourhood  and  cannot 
be  traced.  At  last,  suspicion  is  turned  to  a  sort  of 
almshouse  for  "Ancient  Traders,"  supposed  to  have 
been  bought  by  a  philanthropist,  and  to  be  occupied  by 
worthy  old  gaffers  whose  trading  had  failed  to  support 
them  in  their  old  age.  These  venerable  beings  turn 
out  to  have  nothing  of  age  but  its  white  hairs,  and  even 
these  prove  to  be  removable.  Some  exciting  fights 
and  rescues  take  place  and  keep  things  lively.  The 
obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  gang  would  be  the 
supervision  under  which  such  an  institute  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  placed  by  the  surrounding  clergy.  Besides, 
there  is  Mr.  Labouchere. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  scare  recently  raised  over  the  perishable  qualities 
of  modern  paper  has  been  taken  more  seriously  in 
America  than  by  our  own  reading  public.  Mr.  Young, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  has  called  attention  to  a 
new  danger.  Whereas  the  files  of  journals  in  the 
national  library,  dating  back  some  two  hundred  years, 
are  as  sound  in  condition  as  when  first  issued,  there  is 
a  possibility  that,  at  no  distant  period,  all  present  re- 
cords will  have  vanished  with  the  crumbling  of  the 
material  on  which  they  are  printed.  Somehow,  one 
can  contemplate  the  destruction  of  up-to-date  American 
journalism  with  some  complacence. 

A  costly  example  of  legislative  short-sightedness 
occurs  in  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  Stow 
manuscripts  for  ^45,000,  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
having  secured  them  a  few  years  ago,  without  any 
State  opposition,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  ^"8000.  The 
famous  library  is  being  gradually  dispersed  among 
private  collectors  and  foreign  Governments,  the  utmost 
secrecy  being  observed  as  to  the  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers. The  bequeathment  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
Catholic  Church  is  causing  some  dissatisfaction  among 
the  poorer  members  of  the  family. 

One  of  the  principal  literary  events  of  the  week  is  the 
publication  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer's 
translation  of  Pausanias's  "Description  of  Greece,"  to 
which  the  author  has  contributed  an  introduction  of 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  and  a  commentary  extending 
to  four  volumes.  This  elaborate  edition  of  the  second- 
century  Baederer  has  occupied  Mr.  Frazer  for  many 
years,  and  is  so  comprehensive  in  scope  as  to  include 
all  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Greece  to  within  the 
last  few  months.  The  work  is  largely  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  monuments  and  objects  actually  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias,  with  plans  of  cities  and  temples, 
and  with  an  atlas  of  Greek  geography  modelled  on  the 
lines  of  the  latest  research. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  also  ready  for  immediate 
Issue  Dr.  Francis  Warner's  "  Study  of  Children  and 
their  School  Training,"  which  is  addressed  to  all  in- 


terested in  the  growth  of  the  youthful  mind,  both  from 
a  practical  and  from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

Mr.  George  Wyndham's  pretensions  to  public  author- 
ship at  present  rest  upon  his  introduction  to  North's 
Plutarch.  He  has  now  done  a  similar  service  to  the 
extent  of  over  140  pages  for  the  new  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's poems,  which  he  has  edited  for  Messrs. 
Methuen.  The  original  reading  of  the  first  quartos  has 
been  retained  as  far  as  possible,  and  notes  are  appended 
dealing  with  such  questions  as  dates,  typography, 
punctuation  and  rival  poets.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  elucidating  obscure  passages  by 
comparison  with  the  works  of  contemporary  writers.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  his  treatment  of  that  subject  of 
debate,  the  sonnets. 

The  editors  of  Mr.  Murray's  new  edition  of  Byron's 
poetical  and  prose  works  are  not  enjoying  a  sinecure. 
The  poet's  heavy  corrections  on  the  first  manuscript 
were  still  further  supplemented  by  the  various  revisions 
that  were  found  necessary  before  publication  ;  thus  Mr. 
Murray  has  seven  distinct  sets  of  proofs  of  the 
"Corsair"  to  consider.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  poetical  section  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Coleridge,  and  the  letters  in  those  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Protherto,  both  of  whom  have  the  general  assistance  of 
Byrons'  grandson,  Lord  Lovelace. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  taken  a  wide  scope  in  his 
work,  "The  Bases  of  Design,"  which  Messrs.  George 
Bell  are  about  to  publish.  Among  the  subjects  dealt 
with  are  the  architectural  and  utility  bases ;  the  in- 
fluence of  material,  condition  and  climate  ;  the  climatic 
influence,  chiefly  in  regard  to  colour  and  pattern  ;  the 
racial,  symbolic,  graphic  and  individual  influences  ;  and 
finally  the  collective  influence  in  design.  As  the  author 
says  in  his  preface,  "In  an  age  when,  owing  to  the 
action  of  certain  economic  causes — the  chief  being  com- 
mercial competition — the  tendency  is  to  specialise  each 
branch  of  design,  which  thus  becomes  isolated  from  the 
rest,  I  feel  it  is  most  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  real 
fundamental  connexion  and  essential  unity  of  art ;  and 
though  we  may,  as  students  and  artists,  in  practice  be 
intent  upon  gathering  the  fruit  from  the  particular 
branch  we  desire  to  make  our  own,  we  should  never  be 
insensible  to  its  relation  to  other  branches,  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  main  stem,  and  the  source  of  its  life 
at  the  root." 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard,  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Rachel  Penn,"  is  about  to  make,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  McQueen,  her  first  essay  as  a  writer  of  serious 
fiction.  Hitherto,  her  published  works  have  been 
restricted  to  a  few  short  plays  and  a  volume  of  fairy 
stories,  but  in  "A  Son  of  Israel,"  the  lighter  vein  is 
exchanged  for  such  weighty  problems  as  the  social 
position  and  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Mrs. 
Willard's  sympathies  are  all  Semitic,  and  her  indigna- 
tion against  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  is 
unmeasured.  The  date  of  publication  is  certainly 
opportune.  Among  Mr.  McQueen's  other  ventures  is 
a  dainty  series  of  shilling  novels,  in  cloth,  the  initial 
volume  of  which  is  to  be  Mr.  Harold  Gorst's  "  Sketches 
of  the  Future."    The  author  is  a  son  of  Sir  John  Gorst. 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  in  deserting  the 
realms  of  pure  fancy  for  the  more  hackneyed  groove 
of  the  semi-historical  will  come  up  for  judgment  on 
Monday  next  with  the  publication  of  "Simon  Dale." 
The  public  does  not  like  radical  changes  in  its  esta- 
blished favourites,  but  it  may  console  itself  with  the 
fact  that  the  frivolous  times  of  the  Merry  Monarch  are 
very  applicable  to  Zenda  treatment. 

Still  another  historical  novel  is  promised  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  in  the  near  future.  For  this  new  indis- 
cretion, Mr.  William  O'Brien  is  responsible,  and  as  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  troublous  times  of  Queen  Bess,  the 
late  member  for  Cork  will  have  a  free  hand  for  his  pet 
grievances. 

Another  book  which  is  to  appear  on  the  21st  inst., 
and  which  is  likely  to  attract  some  notice,  is  Mr.  ].  A. 
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teuart's  "Minister  of  State."  The  title  is  decidedly 
nisleading",  for  the  story  is  not  concerned  with  politics 
beyond  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  statesmen  of  the 
Victorian  era  ;  the  two  main  factors  in  the  plot  are  big- 
financial  frauds  and  Mrs.  Grundy's  tampering-  with  true 
love's  course.  The  author,  who  is  editor  of  "The 
Publisher's  Circular "  has  produced  nothing  since  "In 
the  Day  of  Battle  "  in  1894. 

Mr.  John  Long  is  congratulating  himself  on  the 
happy  augury  that  his  first  venture  is  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan,  whose  husband's  suc- 
cessful broch ure,  "The  Child,  the  Wise  Man  and  the 
Devil,"  was  Mr.  James  Bowden's  hansel  to  fortune. 

In  the  preparation  of  Volume  V.  of  the  "English 
Catalogue  of  Books,"  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  request 
that  the  full  titles  may  be  sent  to  them  of  all  books 
published  between  1890  and  1897,  together  with 
particulars  of  size,  price,  month  and  year  of  publication, 
and  author's  and  publisher's  names.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  work.  Those 
books  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Annual 
Volumes  are  not  required. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  the  American 
publishers,  have  included  in  their  uniform  edition  of 
Dumas'  work,  two  of  the  novelist's  romances  which 
have  never  before  been  translated.  These  are  "The 
Horoscope,  a  Romance  of  the  Reign  of  Francois  II.," 
aud  "Monsieur  de  Chauvelin's  Will  and  the  Woman 
with  the  Velvet  Necklace,"  in  which  occurs  the  execution 
of  Madame  du  Barry. 

The  notabilities  who  figure  in  the  tenth  part  of  Mr. 
Will  Rothenstein's  "English  Portraits,"  are  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  and  Mr.  Stephen  Crane. 

SOME  NEW  LAW  BOOKS. 

THE  manner  of  Mr.  Watt  is  very  different  from  the  light  touch 
of  Mr.  Birrell.  His  book  ("The  Theory  of  Contract  in  its 
Social  Light":  Clark,  1897)  is  a  serious  attempt  to  regard  a 
portion  of  law  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy — interesting 
theoretically,  but  of  no  practical  value  to  the  lawyer.  After  a 
general  survey  of  contract,  in  which  it  is  discussed  as  a  com- 
bination of  egoism  and  altruism,  and  also  as  man's  will  realising 
itself  through  his  fellows — the  Idealists'  view — Mr.  Watt  is  con- 
cerned with  the  divisions  of  contract,  with  marriage,  with  the 
State,  and  with  contract  in  its  relation  to  property  and  agency. 
Most  of  his  argument  is  set  forth  both  lucidly  and  suggestively; 
but  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Background  of  the  State,"  Mr. 
Watt  is  more  than  once  tempted  to  that  obscurity  of  expression 
which  seems  the  birthright  of  Scotch  philosophers.  For  example, 
we  are  told  that  rights  are,  in  one  sense,  "  the  negative  realisation 
of  a  social  capacity."  After  some  reflection  we  grasp  the 
meaning,  but  the  conception  can  surely  be  expressed  in  much 
clearer  and  simpler  language.  We  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Watt 
might  have  given  us  more  concrete  examples,  which  so  wide  a 
subject  as  contract  would  have  supplied  in  abundance.  Apt 
illustrations  would  often  have  helped  us  to  follow  more  easily 
the  drift  of  his  argument.  But  it  is  an  interesting  little  book  — 
perhaps  as  much  from  what  it  suggests  as  from  what  it  actually 
says. 


Another  Scotch  lawyer  has  published  three  lectures  ("The 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  in  Scotland,"  by  W.  Galbraith 
Miller.  Edinburgh  :  William  Green.  :8o7),  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  The  first,  which  deals  with  the 
history  and  prospects  of  the  Law  School  in  that  University, 
is  of  almost  purely  local  interest.  But  the  second,  which  asks 
the  question,  "What  is  International  Law?"  gives  a  very 
luminous  and  well-reasoned  answer  to  that  difficult  question. 
Mr.  Miller's  view  coincides  in  the  main  with  that  held  by  the 
late  Sir  James  Stephen  —  which  was  further  elaborated  by  his 
son,  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen,  in  a  well-known  essay — to  the  effect 
that  public  and  private  International  law  are  both  true  branches 
of  positive  law.  The  line  must  be  drawn  between  law  and 
politics.  Recognition,  independence,  intervention  are  questions 
of  politics — there  is  no  code  of  rules  and  precedents  to  finally 
decide  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  neutrality 
and  contraband  of  war  are  really  part  of  the  municipal  law  of 
each  civilised  state,  and  recognised  as  such  by  the  "family  of 

nations."    At  the  same  time  —  and  we  think  Mr.  Miller  has   

rather  overlooked  this  point — international  law  springs  from  C  D  D  G  ' 
international  politics,  a  question  passes  easily  from  the  sphere  ti  I  I  *J 
of  politics  into  the  sphere  of  law.  Private  and  the  greater  part 
of  public  international  law  deal  with  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  can  be  enforced  in  the  tribunal  of  civilised  states  ;  but 
Mr.  Miller  is  of  opinion  that  a  state  also  may,  for  a  special 
purpose,  regard  itself  as  a  juridical  person,  and  treat  another 


state  in  the  same  light.  But  there  is  surely  a  distinction. 
When  an  individual  appeals  to  international  law  as  against 
another,  there  is  a  court  of  law  to  decide  the  matter ;  but 
when  one  state  makes  a  claim  on  another — e.g.,  a  claim  by 
England  on  Turkey  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  —  there  is  no 
legal  tribunal  to  be  appealed  to,  but  the  claim  must,  if  enforced 
at  all,  be  enforced  either  by  diplomatic  pressure  or  by  the 
sword.  The  Concert  of  Europe  can  be  regarded  only  meta- 
phorically as  a  legal  tribunal.  This  it  seems  to  us  the  only 
opening  Mr.  Miller  gives  for  attack;  otherwise  he  defends  his 
position  both  with  ability  and  full  knowledge. 

A  very  practical  and  useful  little  volume  is  Mr.  Newton's 
"Patent  Law  and  Practice"  (London:  Horace  Cox.  1897), 
addressed  not  so  much  to  the  lawyer  as  to  those  of  the  public 
who  aspire  to  be  inventors.  Mr.  Newton  very  clearly  expounds 
the  Act  of  18S3  with  a  view  to  instructing  people  how  to  take 
out  a  patent,  or  to  register  a  design  or  trade  mark.  Part  II. 
deals  with  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  copyright,  and,  in  the 
space  of  some  thirty  pages,  gives  as  full  and  accurate  an 
account  of  those  intricate  subjects  as  is  required  for  practical 
purposes  by  those  interested. 

"  Book  of  Practical  Forms  for  use  in  Solicitors'  Offices."  By 
Charles  Jones.    London:  Effingham  Wilson.  1897. 

Mr.  Jones  would  appear  to  have  a  just  estimate  of  solicitors' 
intellectual  calibre,  when  he  issues  a  book  of  forms  that 
assumes  them  to  be  mere  machines  without  any  power  of 
thinking  for  themselves.  Instead  of  giving  general  and  elastic 
forms  to  be  fitted  to  facts  as  they  occur,  he  attempts  to  supply 
detailed  precedents  of  every  conceivable  combination  of  facts. 
This  is  all  wrong  and  unintellectual,  but,  knowing  for  whom 
he  was  writing,  Mr.  Jones  had  some  excuse.  None  the 
less,  such  attempts  are  a  mistake  ;  for  the  solicitor,  being  able 
in  every  case  to  find  a  precedent  of  facts  closely  resembling  his 
own,  will  assume  they  are  the  same,  when  they  are  not— hence 
blunders. 


(For  This  Week's  Boohs  see  page  208.) 
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CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.— The  Annual  Examination 

for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  7,  8,  and  9  June.  Ten  Open  Scholarships,  at 
least,  of  value  ranging  between  ^80  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded  ;  also  one 
Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians 
only.  Also  Scholarships  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations. 
Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 
"THIRTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £%o 

to  £15  a  year  (giving  immediate  admission)  will  be  competed  for  in  June  next. 
One  of  these  Scholarships  (j£So)  is  confined  to  Candidates  not  yet  members  of  the 
School,  the  rest  are  open  to  members  of  the  School  and  others  without  distinction. 
Three  will  be  offered  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Age  of  Candidates,  from 
11  to  17.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  F.  J.  LEADER, 
The  College,  Marlborough. 

"DAD LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

varying  from  £Bo  to  ,£20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Wakden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

T? OURNEMOUTH.—  Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  Irom  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
'South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  6o,  80,  100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

"p  ASTBOURNE.  -Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Ladv  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  "H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

"DOSSALL   SCHOOL. — Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  £15, 
will  be  awarded  by  examinaiion  beginning  22  March.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Rossall. — Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 
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Board  optional.  No  Agents. — Address  Beta,  9  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 
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O'BRIEN  S  ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND. 

A  New  Edition,  limited  to  750  Numbered  Copies  at  12s.  6d.  net 
the  type  distributed.    With  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  to  which  is 
added  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  reproduced  from  Maclise's  well-known 
drawing.    8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 
As  the  demand  will  probably  exceed  the  number  of  copies  printed,  early 
application  is  desirable. 

THIRD  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

THE  NAVAL  POCKET  BOOK  FOR  1898. 

Founded  by  W.  Laird  Clow  es,  and  edited  by  L.  G.  CarrLaughton. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Full  Particulars  regarding  all  the  Navies  of 
the  World.  Corrected  to  January  1898.  Cloth,  i6mo.  gilt  edges, 
$s.  net. 

HUNTING  REMINISCENCES.     By  A.  E. 

Pease,  Esq. ,  M.  P. ,  Author  of ' '  The  Cleveland  Hounds  as  a  Trencher- 
Fed  Pack,"  "  Horse  Breeding  for  Farmers,"  &c.  With  Portrait.  Cr. 
3vo.  6s. 

Contents. — The  Cambridge  Drag  and  House  of  Common— S'eeple- 
chases — The  Life  of  a  Hunter — Hounds — Hare-Hunting — Fox-Hunting — 
Badger-Hunting — Cub-Hunting— The  Greatest  Run  I  ever  saw,  &c. 

TENTH  EDITION,  COMPLETING  TWENTIETH  THOUSAND. 
Dedicated  by  special  permission  to 
Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Roberts,  V.C. 

DEPARTMENTAL   DITTIES;   and  other 

Verses.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Printed  on  Antique  Wove  Paper, 
and  Illustrated  by  Dudley  Cleaver.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  "JOHN  COMPANY"  (The 

Hon.  East  India  Company).  Being  the  Recollections  of  an  Indian 
Official.  By  H.  G.  Keene,  C.I.E.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  Author  of 
' '  Sketches  in  Indian  Ink, "  &c.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  Simpson,  from  the  Author's  Sketches.     Demy  8vo. 

Cloth,  I2J. 

THE  ROD  IN  INDIA.    Being  rfints  how  to 

obtain  Sport,  with  remarks  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fish  and  their 
Culture.    By  H.  S.  Thomas,  F.L.S.,  Madras  Civil  Service  (Retired), 
Author  of  "Tank  Angling  in  India."     Third  Edition,  Revised,  with 
numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  clolh,  gilt,  15*. 
"A  book  to  read  for  pleasure  at  home,  as  well  as  to  use  as  a  handbook  a 

exceeding  value  to  the  angler  who  may  be  already  there,  or  intending  to  visi 

India." — Land a?id  Water. 

THE  BEST  BREEDS  OF  BRITISH  STOCK: 

a  Practical  Guide  for  Farmers  and  Owners  of  Live-Stock  in  England 
and  the  Colonies.  By  J.  P.  Sheldon  and  James  Long.  Edited  by 
John  Watson,  F.L.S.    Medium  8vo.  boards,  2s.  6d. 

ROSE   OF   DUTCHER'S   COOLLY.  By 

Hamlin  Garland.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  403  pp.,  6s. 

WAYSIDE  COURTSHIPS.    By  Hamlin  Gar- 

land.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  '  Wayside  Courtships '  is  without  a  doubt  a  book  to  be  read,  and  its  author  is  : 
writer  to  be  watched.  We  have  not  had  such  a  welcome  American  arrival  since  tht 
introduction  of  Miss  Wilkins." — To-Day. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "MARY  ROSE." 

By  W.  Laird  Clowes,  Author  of  "The  Naval  Pocket  Book.'  Illus 
trated  by  the  Chevalier  de  Martino  and  Fred  T.  Jane.  Seventl 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 
"  The  most  notable  book  of  the  season." — Standard. 

BLAKE  OF  THE  "RATTLESNAKE";  or 

The  Man  who  Saved  England.  By  Fred  T.  Jane.  With  Sixteer 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  A  most  thrilling  tale  of  life  on  board  i 
Torpedo  Destroyer  in  time  of  war.  6^. 

THE  CITY  OF  GOLD.    By  E.  Markwick 

with  Eight  Illustrations  by  Harold  Piffard.    Cloth,  gilt,  6s. 

A  WOMAN'S  COURIER.    By  W.J.  Yeoman 

Author  of  "  King  William  III.,"  "  Fugitive  Fancies,"  &c.  With  Eigh 
Illustrations  by  Harold  Piffard.    Second  Edition.    Cloth,  gilt,  6s. 

Important  Works  in  the  Press. 

LOCKHART'S  ADVANCE  THROUGH  TIRAH 

By  Capt.  L.  J.  SHADWELL,  P.S.C. 

{Suffolk  Regiment. ) 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

WHYTE    MELVILLE'S   RIDING  RECOL 

LECTIONS.  A  New  Edition.  Printed  from  New  Type,  and  Illu.< 
trated  by  Hugh  Thomson.  [/«  preparation 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  extra  Illustrations. 

A   GALAXY   GIRL.     A  New  Novel.  B: 

Lincoln  Springfield. 
%*  Many  of  the  Incidents  related  are  founded  on  facts. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHINA.    By  D.  C.  Boulgef| 

Author  of  "Chinese  Gordon,"  "  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,"  &c.  Rewritte 
and  brought  up  to  date.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.    Illustrated  with  Portrait 
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THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Author  of  "  The  Fossicker.' 


By  Ernest  Glantille, 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  6</. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    By  Sara 

Teanp"tte  Duncan.  Author  of  "An  American  Girl  in  London.  Illustrated 
Crown  8vo.  6\r.    The  adventures  of  an  American  girl  in  Europe. 

THE  VINTAGE.    By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author 

of  "Dodo."  Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood.  Crown  8vo.  6t.  A  Romance 
of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  [Second  Edition.. 

"Th«  leading  characters  stand  out,  and  the  love  story  is  told  with  charm  and 
delicacy.  Mr.  Tacomb-Hood's  drawings  are  the  very  best  illustrations  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"An  excellent  piece  of  romantic  literature:  a  very  graceful  and  moving  story.  We 
are  struck  with  the  close  observation  of  life  in  Greece.' — Saturday  Review. 

TRAITS  AND  CONFIDENCES.    By  the 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  26  FEB.,  1S98. 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
TT  is  characteristic  of  our  national  interests  and  in- 
differences  that,  while  the  least  deficiency  in  the 
administration  of  some  County  Council  or  local  School 
Board  is  sufficient  to  create  a  public  scandal,  to  the 
immense  advantage  of  all  the  local  parties  and  news- 
papers concerned,  the  affairs  of  our  museums  and 
galleries  prove  a  matter  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the 
public  at  large.  Even  the  Royal  Commission  which 
was  lately  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  prevailing 
at  South  Kensington  failed  to  attract  the  public  notice 
to  any  appreciable  extent ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  arbitrary  and  peremptory  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Weale,  from  his  post  of  Librarian  at  the  Kensington 
Museum,  will  excite  any  interest  or  meet  with  any 
redress.  If  such  scandals  pass  unnoticed,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  administration  of  the  National  Gallery 
fails  to  attract  attention,  or  that  the  public  does  not 
care  to  inquire  how  the  frugal  Parliamentary  grant  to 
the  National  Gallery  is  expended.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  during  the  last  few  years  a  state  of  things  has 
been  obtaining  at  Trafalgar  Square  which,  had  it 
occurred  in  some  more  utilitarian  department  of  the 
public  service,  wTuld  long  ago  have  raised  a  general 
clamour,  and  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  a  public 
inquiry. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Frederic  Burton  as  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  on 
8  May,  1894.  Up  to  that  time  the  discretion  and  power 
of  purchasing  additional  pictures  for  the  Gallery  had, 
within  certain  limits,  been  vested  in  the  office  of  the 
Director.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Frederic  Burton, 
however,  all  this  was  changed  ;  and  the  Trustees  re- 
served to  themselves  the  power  of  buying  new  pictures. 
Whether  this  very  radical  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  Gallery  was  intended  as  a  censure  upon  the 
retiring  Director,  or  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
gentleman  about  to  succeed  him,  we  are  not  informed. 
Certainly,  Sir  Frederic  Burton  had  made  some  bad 
blunders  ;  almost  the  last  picture  which  be  bought, 
No.  1406,  an  Annunciation,  attributed  to  Fra  Angelico, 
for  the  large  sum  of  ^1500,  proved  to  be  only  a  school- 
copy  of  the  original  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid.  That  was 
an  inexcusable  blunder  ;  for  the  Director  of  our  National 
Collection  is,  at  least,  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  the  great  European  Galleries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Gallery 
carried  with  it  a  very  serious  objection  :  before  the  inno- 
vation the  Director,  and  the  Director  alone,  was  the 
responsible  person  ;  under  the  present  system  the  onus 
of  the  direction  of  the  Gallery  appears  to  rest  neither 
wholly  with  the  Director  nor  wholly  with  the  Trustees. 
Since  Sir  Edward  Poynter  has  become  Director, 
three  annual  reports  have  been  issued  to  the  Treasury, 
bearing  his  signature  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
definite  information,  we  can  only  suppose  that,  in  ac- 
cepting his  salary  of  j£\ooo  a  year,  he  accepts  along 
with  it  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  various  pur- 
chases of  pictures  enumerated  in  these  three  reports. 
Certainly  the  purchase  of  additional  paintings  for  the 
Gallery  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  Director.  His 
mistakes  in  other  respects,  in  naming  or  hanging  them, 
may  be  afterwards  corrected  ;  but  bad  pictures,  bought 
at  the  price  of  good  ones,  like  reports,  remain.  We 
therefore  propose  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  portion 
of  each  of  these  reports  which  relates  to  the  purchase 
of  such  pictures,  and  to  examine  categorically  each 
painting  on  its  own  merits. 

In  the  Report  for  the  year  1894,  fifteen  pictures  are 
set  down  as  having  been  bought  for  the  Gallery  since 
Sir  Edward  Poynter  assumed  its  directorship.  Of 
these,  the  first  four  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
Eastlake  Collection  in  June  1894.  They  were  No. 
1409,  a  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  by  Andrea  Cor- 
delle  Agii  ;  No.  1410,  a  charming  "Virgin  and  Child," 
by  Borgognone  ;  No.  141 1,  two  little  panels  given  to 
Ercole  de'  Roberti  ;  and  No.  1412,  a  "Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John,"  which  in  the  Eastlake  Collection 
bore  the  name  of  Botticelli,  but  which  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  with  far  less  reason,  has  thought  fit  to  label 
Filippino  Lippi.     For  the  present  it  would  be  wise 
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to  label  this  charming  little  panel  the  "  School  of 
Botticelli."  Had  Sir  Edward  Poynter's  purchases 
always  been  of  this  nature,  his  most  exacting  critic- 
would  have  had  little  to  blame.  After  a  portrait  by 
Gerard  Dou,  No.  1415,  which  does  not  call  for  any 
special  notice,  the  next  pictures  set  down  in  the  Report 
are  No.  1417,  "The  Agony  in  the  Garden,"  by  Andrea 
Mantegna,  No.  1418,  "St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,"  by 
Antonello  da  Messina,  and  No.  1419,  "The  Legend  of 
St.  Giles  and  the  Hind,"  by  an  unknown  painter  of  the 
Early  Flemish  School.  These  fine  and  important  works 
were  acquired  for  the  sum  of  ^6000  from  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook  :  the  credit  of  their  purchase,  however,  is 
not  due,  we  believe,  to  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  the  negotia- 
tions for  their  purchase  having  been  concluded  by  Sir 
Frederic  Burton.  Next  follow  two  good  Dutch  pic- 
tures, No.  1420,  an  excellent  Berck-Heyde,  and  No. 
1421,  a  Jan  Steen,  purchased  at  the  Adrian  Hope  sale  : 
and  with  that  our  commendation  of  the  Director's  pur- 
chases comes  almost  to  an  end. 

The  eighteenth  picture  scheduled  in  this  report,  No. 
1429,  "An  Interior  of  the  Rotunda  at  Ranelagh  in 
London,"  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Horace  Buttery  for 
£120  as  a  work  by  Antonio  Canale,  commonly  called 
Canaletto.  "  Canaletti,"  says  Walpole,  "came  to 
England  in  1746,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  fifty, 
by  persuasion  of  his  countryman  Amiconi,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  multitude  of  pictures  he  had  sold  or 
sent  over  to  the  English."  "I  think,"  he  adds,  "he 
did  not  stay  here  above  two  years."  Walpole,  doubtless, 
is  here  speaking  of  Antonio  Canale,  but  his  nephew  and 
pupil,  Bernardo  Bellotto,  is  also  said  by  more  than  one 
writer,  but  on  no  authentic  grounds,  to  have  visited 
this  country.  So  closely  did  Bellotto  succeed  in 
imitating  his  uncle,  that  not  only  was  the  name  "  II 
Canaletto,"  originally  and  properly  given  to  the  nephew, 
transferred  to  the  uncle,  but  the  paintings  of  Bellotto 
also,  in  course  of  time,  have  been  largely  attributed  to 
Canale.  Indeed,  more  than  one  painting  of  Bellotto  in 
our  National  Gallery  is  so  attributed.  Now  we  know 
that  Antonio  Canale  made  "An  Inside  View  of  the 
Rotunda  in  Ranelagh  Gardens "  ;  for  there  is  an  old 
print  of  it,  published  on  "  Dec.  2,  1751,"  and  en- 
graved by  N.  Parr,  which,  according  to  the  title, 
"  Canaleti  delin."  On  comparing  this  print  with  the 
picture,  the  point  of  view  is  found  to  be  much  the 
same  ;  whilst  there  are  several  remarkable  differences 
of  treatment  and  detail.  In  the  print  a  large  number  of 
small  figures  are  employed  to  enhance  the  air  of  space 
and  perspective  which  the  painter  has  given  to  the 
scene  :  in  the  picture,  the  figures  not  only  differ  from 
those  in  the  print,  but  are  far  less  numerous,  and  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  architecture,  thereby  destroy- 
ing that  effect  of  space,  which  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Canale's  manner.  Again,  in  the  print  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  correctly  render  in  perspec- 
tive the  cove  of  the  ceiling  above  the  central  structure  ; 
in  the  picture  this  circular  cove  has  been  drawn  with- 
out regard  to  the  point  of  sight.  In  the  print 
the  chandeliers,  which  were  architecturally  disposed, 
are  correctly  shown  ;  in  the  picture  they  are  not 
drawn  with  the  same  care,  and  one  of  them  is  omitted. 
Such  obvious  differences  alone  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  ordinary  person  pause  in  coming  at 
a  judgment  of  this  View  of  Ranelagh  ;  but  let  us  take 
the  picture  on  its  own  merits.  How  crude  and  clumsy 
is  the  handling  ;  how  entirely  wanting  is  that  sense  of 
atmosphere  which  distinguishes  the  works  of  Antonio 
Canale  !  Nor  is  the  colouring  of  the  picture  that  of  a 
Venetian  painter.  A  very  superficial  comparison  of  this 
picture  with  the  fine  view  in  Venice,  No.  127,  which 
hangs  immediately  behind  it,  or  with  some  of  the  other 
pictures  in  the  same  rooms,  must  convince  any  one  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  painting,  that  the  picture  in 
question  Gannot  be  by  either  of  the  Canaletti.  For  our- 
selves, we  make  no  doubt  that  this  view  of  Ranelagh 
is  by  some  English  imitator  of  their  manner  :  the  draw- 
ing and  colouring  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
introduced  independently  of  the  local  chiaroscuro  or 
the  aerial  perspective,  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  proof  of 
this. 

The  next  picture,  No.  1431,  "The  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord,"  by  Perugino,  purchased  in  Rome  for  ^"400,  calls 
for  a  more  special  examination,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
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recent  purchase.  It  is  described  in  the  report  for  the 
year  as  a  work  of  the  "Venetian  School"  (sic)  :  since 
the  Report  is  signed,  and  purports  to  be  written,  by 
the  Directer,  we  can  only  conclude  that  here  we  have 
some  indication  of  his  knowledge  of  Early  Italian 
Painting  at  the  time  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  Gallery.  An  examination  of  the  picture  itself 
more  than  confirms  this  supposition  :  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  has  not  merely  confused  the  Venetian  with  the 
Umbrian  School.  The  forms  in  this  little  panel, 
especially  of  the  heads,  the  hands,  and  the  draperies, 
are  the  clumsiest  travesty  upon  those  of  Perugino  ; 
while  the  cold,  purplish  key  of  the  colouring  and  the 
coarse  brushwork  resemble  neither  his  own  work, 
nor  that  of  his  Immediate  followers.  The  most 
charitable  view  which  one  could  take  of  this  worthless 
picture  is  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  late  sixteenth-century 
copy  of  some  lost  original.  It  seems  to  have  been 
painted  in  oils  ;  and  a  more  minute  examination  of  it 
than  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  would 
probably  reveal  further  proofs  of  its  worthlessness. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  enough  is  evident  to  show  that 
its  purchase  is  a  gross  scandal  to  the  administration  of 
the  Gallery,  and  the  sooner  it  is  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  mistaken  acquisitions  the  better  for  every  one  con- 
cerned. Its  monetary  value  is  far  nearer  four  shillings 
than  ^400. 

No.  1416,  "The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  Saints," 
by  Filippo  Mazzola,  purchased  from  Mr.  C.  Fairfax 
Murray  for  £120.  The  interest  of  this  picture  begins 
and  ends  in  the  fact  that  it  was  painted  by  the  father  of 
Parmigiano.  Feeble  in  conception  and  in  execution, 
this  wretched  painting  has  nothing  to  convey  to  us, 
except  the  sorry  truth  that  even  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
Italian  Art  there  were  accredited  painters  as  incom- 
petent as  any  now  living.  This  painter,  we  are  told, 
was  called  Filippo  dell'Erbette,  because  he  succeeded 
best  in  painting  fruit  and  flowers.  Judging,  however, 
from  the  picture  in  question,  we  should  have  imagined 
that  he  was  so  nicknamed  because  his  figures  resembled 
vegetables  rather  than  human  beings.  However,  the 
cheery  thought  remains  that  its  acquisition  greatly  re- 
dounds to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  as  a  dealer, 
though  scarcely,  perhaps,  as  much  as  his  famous 
"  Lotto  "  at  Dresden. 

No.  1427,  Hans  Baldung,  surnamed  Griin,  "The 
Dead  Christ,"  purchased  from  Mr.  George  Donald- 
son for  £600,  and  No.  1428,  R.  H.  Lancaster,  "A 
View  of  the  Town  Quay  at  Southampton,"  purchased 
from  Messrs.  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi  for  £84,  are  both 
works  of  no  great  artistic  importance.  The  "View  of 
Southampton,"  by  Lancaster,  however,  makes  so  charm- 
ing an  appearance  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  where  it  is  en- 
tirely in  its  place,  that  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to 
commend  its  purchase.  These  pictures  conclude  the 
report  for  1894. 

The  report  for  the  year  1895  specifies  the  purchase 
of  sixteen  pictures.  Of  these,  the  first  on  the  list  is  No. 
1436,  "The  Vision  of  St.  Eustace,"  by  Vittore  Pisano, 
which  was  purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  for 
^3000.  It  would  be  hard  to  over-rate  the  beauty  and 
importance  of  this  picture  ;  but  the  credit  of  its  pur- 
chase, we  believe,  is  not  wholly  due  to  Sir  Edward 
Poynter.  As  in  the  oase  of  the  fourth  picture  de- 
scribed in  this  report,  No.  1450,  "The  Holy  Family," 
by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  which  was  one  of  the  pic- 
tures acquired  from  Lord  Northbrook's  collection,  the 
negotiations  for  its  purchase  had  been  opened,  if  not 
concluded  by  Sir  Frederic  Burton.  We  hope,  however, 
that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  this  point  ;  for 
none  of  the  other  purchases  enumerated  in  this  report 
show  an  equal  taste  or  judgment ;  indeed,  a  few  of  them 
reveal  an  unparalleled  want  of  knowledge.  But  we 
prefer  to  let  these  dubious  acquisitions  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  remaining  fourteen  pictures  mentioned  in  this 
report  let  us  first  take  No.  1453,  "  A  View  of  Covent 
Garden  Market,"  by  B.  Nebot,  signed  and  dated  1737, 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Clifden's  pictures  for 
£73  iar.  The  Catalogue  informs  us  that  little  or  no- 
thing is  known  of  this  "presumably  English  painter," 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Captain 
Thomas  Coram.  We  may  add  that  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  obscure  painter  was  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a 
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Frenchman,  working  in  this  country.  It  would  seem 
that  his  name  was  Balthazar  Nebot,  and  that  he  was 
still  living  in  1786,  if  two  etchings  of  London  cha- 
racters are  by  the  same  person.  The  topographical 
interest  of  this  view  of  Covent  Garden  is  considerable  : 
and  for  the  student  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England  the 
picture  possesses  a  certain  historical  value,  but  judged 
merely  as  a  work  of  art  its  pretensions  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  slight.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  room 
should  be  set  apart  at  the  New  Gallery  at  Millbank  in 
which  examples  of  the  lesser  painters  who  have  worked 
in  England  might  be  shown  in  chronological  order.  In 
such  a  museum  this  picture  by  Balthazar  Nebot  would 
have  its  proper  place,  with  other  paintings  of  the  same 
order,  for  instance,  the  portrait  of  a  horse,  No.  1452, 
by  George  Stubbs,  R.A.,  and  the  landscapes  by  Julius 
Caesar  Ibbetson,  No.  1460,  and  Robert  Ladbrooke, 
No.  1467,  all  of  which  are  scheduled  in  this  report  for 
1895.  Such  pictures  would  be  found  to  possess  a  charm 
of  their  own,  when  no  longer  brought  into  immediate 
contrast  with  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
English  School.  In  the  National  Gallery,  however,  a 
large  number  (and  they  increase  year  by  year)  of  small 
pictures  by  second  or  third-rate  painters,  such  as 
Ibbetson  and  Ladbrooke,  can  serve  only  to  detract  from 
the  splendid  impression  which  the  first-rate  painters 
of  our  English  School  certainly  succeed  in  creating. 
They  tend,  in  other  words,  to  turn  a  gallery  of  the 
great  masters  into  a  mere  museum. 

A  far  better  piece  than  any  of  these  English  pictures 
is  No.  1451,  a  church-interior,  by  Gerrit  Berck-Heyde  ; 
a  commendable  purchase,  although  another  painting  by 
the  same  artist,  No.  1420,  was  bought  as  recently  as 
the  previous  year.  No.  1447,  "A  Hunting  Party,"  by 
Adam  van  der  Meulen,  and  No.  1459,  a  large,  and  not 
very  attractive,  portrait  group  by  Gerbrand  van  den 
Eckhout,  the  imitator  of  Rembrandt,  may  be  passed 
over  without  special  comment.  Not  so  No.  1454, 
"A  Gondola,"  by  Francesco  Guardi,  which,  though 
little  more  than  a  sketch,  possesses  so  much  delicate 
charm  of  colour  and  handling  that  the  Director  must 
be  certainly  complimented  on  acquiring  this  pleasing 
trifle.  Those  delightful  Venetian  painters,  Guardi, 
Tiepolo,  and  Longhi  could  all  with  advantage  be  better 
represented  in  our  National  collection. 

Here,  for  the  second  time,  we  must  turn  from  praise 
to  censure.  No.  1437,  "The  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  attributed  to  Barnaba  da  Modena,  and  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  C.  Simpson  for  ^50,  is  an  early  panel 
whose  interest  is  entirely  antiquarian,  and  that  of  a 
very  limited  kind.  Its  place  would  be  in  some  museum 
of  archaeology,  not  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  next 
picture  cannot,  at  present,  aspire  even  to  the  honour  of 
a  place  in  an  archaeological  museum.  No.  1458,  "A 
Galiot  in  a  Gale,"  attributed  to  John  Sell  Cotman,  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Price's 
collection  for  ^2310.  When  this  picture  was  put 
up  at  Christie's,  considerable  doubts  were  expressed  in 
the  sale-room  as  to  its  authenticity,  and  it  has  since 
become  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  James 
Reeve,  the  Curator  of  the  Norwich  Museum,  and  the 
chief  living  authority  upon  the  Norwich  School  in 
general,  and  Cotman  in  particular,  has  emphatically 
pronounced  against  this  picture.  It  now  hangs  in  the 
National  Gallery,  beside  a  smaller  but  genuine  sea- 
piece  by  Cotman,  No.  nil,  the  history  of  which  is 
known,  and  whose  proper  name  is  "Wherries  on 
Breydon."  It  does  not  require  a  trained  eye  to  see 
that  these  two  paintings  differ  radically  from  one 
another.  The  smaller  painting  of  the  wherries  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  originality  and  solemnity  of  its 
composition,  by  the  remarkable  breadth  of  its  tone 
and  handling,  by  the  beauty  and  subtlety  of  its  colour- 
ing— qualities  which  distinguish  Cotman's  best  work 
in  water-colours.  The  larger  painting,  on  the  other 
hand,  possesses  none  of  these  qualities  :  in  composition 
it  is  commonplace  and  empty,  broken  in  tone,  coarse  in 
handling  and  crude  in  colour.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Cotman,  accomplished  master  as  he  was  of  the 
science  of  draughtsmanship,  could,  even  in  the  hurry 
of  "pot-boiling,"  have  drawn,  or  rather  misdrawn,  this 
impossible  Galiot  in  the  picture  at  the  National  Gallery. 
That  Cotman  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  ot 
shipping  and  of  the  forms  and  movement  of  water  is 
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clearly  proved  by  the  two  pictures  belonging  to  Mr. 
Colman,  of  Norwich,  which  we  have  all  seen  during 
the  year  at  the  Victorian  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court. 
Contrast  the  solid  and  weighty  flow  of  the  sea  in  the 
painting  No.  43,  called  "  After  the  Storm,"  with  these 
scene-painter's  waves,  which  appear  to  have  no  relation 
to  the  movement  of  this  Galiot.  Remark  the  breadth, 
subtletv  and  essential  truth  which  characterise  the 
other  painting  at  Earl's  Court,  No.  50,  "  Fishing 
Boats  off  Yarmouth."  How  entirely  different  is  the 
painting  in  the  National  Gallery  !  Indeed,  this  picture 
of  the  Galiot  does  not  remind  us  of  Cotman  at  all.  Its 
composition  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  "  Calais 
Pier,"  or  some  such  painting  by  Turner.  Manner, 
colouring  and  handling,  all  recall  that  artist  rather  than 
the  Norwich  painter  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
this  picture  we  have  one  of  those  worthless  imitations 
of  Turner,  made  subsequently  to  the  period  in  Cotman's 
career  to  which  it  is  attributed.  Yet  on  this  picture  no 
less  a  sum  than  ^2310  of  the  public  money  has  been 
wasted.  If  the  Director  of  our  National  Gallery  has 
not  sufficient  knowledge  and  judgment  to  guide  him  in 
purchasing  a  painting  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  was  still  living  when  he  was  a  boy,  what  are  we  to 
expect  when  that  official  is  confronted  by  the  really 
difficult  problems  with  which  the  study  of  Early  Italian 
Art  abounds  ? 

No.  1461,  "St.  Sebastian  Crowned  by  Angels,"  by 
Matteo  di  Giovanni,  purchased  at  Florence  from  Signor 
S.  Bardini  for  £s7l-  The  Director  appears  to  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  in  purchasing  this  unpleasing  and 
unimportant  picture,  for  the  Sienese  painter,  Matteo  di 
Giovanni,  was  already  represented  in  the  National 
Gallery  by  two  works,  one  of  which,  No.  1155,  "The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  is,  perhaps,  his  master- 
piece. This  "St.  Sebastian,"  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
only  a  weak  and  inferior  piece,  but  the  hand  of  Giacomo 
Cozzarelli,  rather  than  that  of  Matteo  himself,  appears 
to  be  discernible  in  many  parts  of  it.  When  the  Sienese 
School  is  so  poorly  represented  in  our  Gallery,  when  we 
possess  no  representative  work  by  Ambrogio  Loren- 
zetti,  except  the  fragment  of  a  fresco,  nothing  by 
Vecchietta,  Cecco  di  Giorgio,  Neroccio  di  Landi,  not 
to  mention  lesser  masters,  upon  What  grounds,  we  ask, 
does  the  Director  justify  the  purchase  of  this  picture  ? 

No.  1465,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  "  Christ  rising  from 
the  Tomb,"  purchased  at  Milan  at  the  sale  of  the 
Scarpa  Collection  for  £215.  This  painter  was  not 
already  represented  in  the  Gallery,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  former  Directors  found  in 
meeting  with  any  easel  picture  which  was  characteristic 
of  him  at  his  best.  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  however, 
appears  to  have  bought  the  first  panel  which  he 
stumbled  across,  without  inquiring  whether  it  in  any 
way  represented  the  genius  of  Gaudenzio.  Who  could 
imagine  from  this  empty,  vapid  painting,  what  sur- 
prising beauty  and  decorative  splendour  Gaudenzio  is 
master  of  in  the  Choir  of  Angels  on  the  little  dome 
of  Saronno  ;  what  energy,  nay,  brutal  force,  he  is  able 
to  reveal  in  such  a  fresco  as  that  of  the  Crucifixion  in 
one  of  the  side  chapels  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at 
Milan  ?  But  considerations  of  this  kind  do  not  seem 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Edward. 
Gaudenzio  certainly  never  exhibits  in  his  easel  pictures 
the  power  which  is  characteristic  of  his  frescoes  ;  yet 
if  no  more  characteristic  work  could  be  found  than 
this,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  refrained  from 
buying  anything  by  him.  But  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  such  a  difficulty  exists  ;  only  recently, 
for  example,  a  panel  far  finer  and  more  characteristic  of 
Gaudenzio's  virile  manner  has  come  into  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond  in  London.  Why  was  not  this 
secured  for  the  National  Gallery  ? 

No.  1466,  "The  Walk  to  Emmaus,"  by  Lelio  Orsi, 
purchased  at  Milan  at  the  sale  of  the  Scarpa  Collection 
for  ^25.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  purchase  of  this 
picture  with  moderation.  Of  all  the  genuine  paintings 
which  have  been  acquired  for  the  Gallery  since  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  became  Director,  this  one  artistically 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  worthless.  Mannered  to  a 
degree  in  which  the  forms  become  merely  disfigured, 
feeble  in  conception,  clumsy  in  execution,  this  stupid 
picture  exhibits  the  Lombard  School  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  its  decline.    If  this  "  Walk  to  Emmaus"  is  to 
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be  taken  as  a  low-water  mark  of  excellence  ;  and  every 
Italian  painter,  who  had  done  anything  up  to  its  level, 
is  to  be  represented  in  our  National  Collection,  the 
Gallery  at  Trafalgar  Square  will  be  turned  into  a  very 
labyrinth  of  mediocrity,  appalling  to  contemplate. 

No.  1438,  "Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  Milanese 
School,  purchased  in  London  for  ^140  ys.  6cl.,  from 
Mr.  James  C.  Watt.  This  is  a  feeble  and  nameless 
devotional  picture  of  not  an  uncommon  Milanese  type. 
Surely,  with  the  quantity  of  fine  Lombard  pictures  in 
this  country,  and  the  number  of  interesting  Milanese 
painters  of  whose  art  we  have  no  example  in  the 
National  Gallery,  such  as  Bramantino,  Cesare  da  Sesto, 
Andrea  Salaino,  and  Giovanni  Pedrini,  nothing  but 
an  assumption  of  sheer  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Director  can  explain  the  purchase  of  this  or  the  fore- 
going picture.  These  conclude  the  purchases  made  in 
1895. 

It  appears  from  the  last  report  issued  for  the  year 
1896,  that  only  seven  additional  pictures  were  bought 
for  the  Gallery  during  that  year.  The  first  three  were 
works  by  Francis  Goya:  No.  1471,  "La  Merienda 
Campestre";  No.  1472,  "El  Hechizado  por  Fuerza"; 
and  No.  1473,  "  Portrait  of  Dona  Isabel  Corbo  de 
Porcel "  :  the  two  genre  pieces  were  purchased  at 
Madrid  for  ^265  145-.  ;  the  portrait  for  ^404  195-.  lod. 
As  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  appear  to  differ  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  these  pictures,  we  will  merely 
express  the  opinion  that  no  one  of  them  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  painter.  There  is  a  difficulty,  we 
are  told,  in  obtaining  good  examples  of  Goya's  works  ; 
yet  only  a  few  months  ago,  at  Paris,  in  an  exhibition  of 
portraits  at  the  Beaux-Arts,  more  than  one  picture  by 
him  was  to  be  seen,  which  was  far  more  characteristic 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Caprichos,"  and  far  more 
interestingly  painted  than  any  in  our  National  Gallery. 
However,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
the  least  credit  which  is  due  to  him  ;  so  we  will  assume 
that  no  more  important  examples  of  Goya's  art  were  to 
be  had. 

The  remaining  four  pictures  we  will  take  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  described  in  the  Report.  No.  1476, 
"Jupiter  and  Semele,"  by  Andrea  Schiavone,  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  Lord  Leighton's  pictures  for  £42.  The 
authorities  of  the  Gallery  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
the  wish  to  obtain  an  example  of  this  second-rate 
Venetian  painter,  since  Tintoret  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  every  painter  ought  to  have  in  his  workroom  a 
picture  by  Schiavone  :  "per  accendersi,  cred'io,"  adds 
an  old  commentator,  "  in  mirandolo  di  pittoresco  ardore, 
di  facilita  e  di  forza  nel  colorire."  Precisely  !  this  fine 
fury  of  the  painter,  this  facility,  this  force  of  colouring, 
still  lend  to  his  better  pictures  a  charm  and  value  which 
their  design  and  draughtsmanship  alone  could  not  give 
them.  But  the  amateur  who  seeks  out  this  picture  of 
"  Jupiter  and  Semele  "  in  the  hope  of  finding  "  a  delicate 
Schiavone  various  as  a  tulip-bed,  with  rich  broken 
tints,"  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  The  scene  and  the 
figures,  especially  that  of  the  nymph,  are  badly  con- 
ceived and  worse  drawn  :  of  the  colour,  of  the  "  pitto- 
resco ardore  "  of  the  painter,  there  is  scarcely  a  hint. 
This  insignificant  little  panel  is  one  of  those  numerous 
and  hurried  paintings  thrown  off  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  In  a  word,  it  exhibits 
all  the  faults  and  none  of  the  excellences  of  the  painter, 
and  it  might  fitly  stand  as  the  type  of  the  kind  of 
pictures  which  the  Director  of  a  great  National  Collec- 
tion should  refuse  upon  any  terms. 

No.  1478,  "  Symbolic  Representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion," by  Giovanni  Mansueti,  purchased  for  ^"435  15^. 
This,  again,  is  a  somewhat  unimportant  work  by  a 
second-rate  artist.  The  composition,  however,  has  a 
certain  interest  which  might  have  excused  its  presence 
in  the  Gallery,  had  purchases  of  this  kind  been  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  among  the  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  the  Gallery. 

No  1479,  "A  Scene  on  the  Ice,"  by  Hendrik  van 
Avercamp,  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  St.  Hense  for  ^89  55. 
The  Gallery  already  possessed  another  "Scene  on  the 
Ice"  (No.  1346),  by  this  second-rate  Dutch  painter, 
which  is  almost  identical  in  conception,  treatment, 
colouring  and  handling.  The  newer  and  larger  picture 
is,  no  doubt,  the  better  of  the  two  ;  yet  we  fail  to  see 
what  is  gained  bya  multiplication  of  examples  of  this  kind. 
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No.  1480,  "Portrait  of  Gilbert  Stuart,"  by  himself, 
purchased  from  Mr.  Hughes  Stanton  for  £i$o.  This 
is  another  work  whose  historical  interest  exceeds  its 
artistic  value.  Gilbert  Stuart  was  one  of  the  earliest 
painters  of  the  Anglo-American  School,  and  his  portrait 
would  show  to  advantage  in  such  a  collection  as  we 
suggest  should  be  established  at  Millbank. 

This  concludes  the  purchases  scheduled  in  the  last 
report.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  speak  of  one 
picture  which  has  been  acquired  for  the  Gallery  since 
that  report  was  issued.  The  Ferrarese  painter, 
Ludovico  Mazzolino — whose  character  as  a  painter 
Morelli  pithily  sums  up  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  a 
"favourite  of  the  Roman  Monsignori  " — was  already 
well  represented  by  three  good  examples,  Nos.  82,  169 
and  641  :  Sir  Edward  Poynter  has  thought  proper  to 
acquire  a  fourth  example  of  this  unimportant  painter, 
No.  1495,  "Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors,"  which 
is  inferior  to  any  one  of  the  three  pictures  already  in  the 
Gallery.  We  can  only  suppose  that  when  the  Director 
made  this  purchase  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Mazzolino  was  already  sufficiently  represented  in  the 
Gallery. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  our  inquiry  ?    Since  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  has  assumed  the  directorship  of  the 
Gallery  no  picture  of  first-rate  importance  has  been 
added  to  the  collection,   with   the  exception   of  the 
pictures  acquired  from   Lord    Northbrook    and  Lord 
Ashburnham,  the  negotiations  for  which  were  begun, 
if  not  concluded,   by  Sir  Frederic  Burton.      On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  third  and  fourth-rate 
pictures  have  been  bought  for  small  sums.    These,  for 
the  most  part,  are  either  works  of  masters  already  well 
or  better  represented   in    the    Gallery,  such   as  No. 
1461,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  No.  1479,  by  Hendrik  van 
Avercamp,  or  No.   1495,  by  Ludovico  Mazzolino ;  or 
they  are  works  which  are  not  finely  characteristic  of 
their  painters,  as  No.   1465,  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  or 
No.  1476,  by  Andrea  Schiavone  ;  or  they  are  works  of 
inferior  painters,  who  have  no  place  in  a  gallery  of  the 
great    masters,    as    No.    1416,    by    Filippo  Mazzola, 
No.   1437,  by  Barnaba  da  Modena,  or  No.   1466,  by 
Lelio  Orsi  ;    or,  lastly,   they  are  worthless  pictures 
masquerading  under  great  names,  such  as  No.  1429, 
attributed  to  Canale,  No.  143 1,  attributed  to  Perugino, 
and    No.    1458,    attributed   to   Cotman.     While  the 
public  money  is  being  wasted  on   these   inferior,  or 
worthless  paintings,   masterpieces  of   the  first  order 
are  allowed  to  pass  out  of  England  into  foreign  col- 
lections without  the  least  effort  being  made  to  secure 
them  for  our  National  Gallery.    In  some  instances  they 
have  even  been  offered  to  and  refused  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Gallery.    Lord  Darnley's  magnificent  Titian — , 
the  "  Europa,"  which  was  seen  some  years  ago  at 
Burlington  House — has  been  recently  sold  to  an  Ame- 
rican collector,  and  is  now  in  a  private  gallery  at  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  to  which  Lord  Ashburnham's  Botticelli,  "The 
Death  of  Lucretia,"  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  in 
1894,  has  also  found  its  way    The  Rembrandt  and  the 
magnificent  early  Florentine   "Portrait  of  a  Lady" 
which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Ashburnham  Collec- 
tion have  been  acquired  by  the  Directors  of  the  Berlin 
Gallery.    From  England  also  came  the  splendid  Car- 
pacciesque  Diirer,  which  is  now  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  that  Gallery.    The  "Portrait  of  a  Man,"  by 
Giorgione,  which  was  sold  by  Dr.  Richter  to  the  same 
Gallery,  might  also  have  been  acquired  for  the  National 
Gallery  ;  but  this  really  great  work  of  art  had  already, 
perhaps,   gone  to  Berlin  before  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
became  Director.    We  are  informed  on  good  authority 
that  one  of  the  half-dozen  genuine  pictures  by  Botticelli 
still  in  private  possession  has  recently  been  offered  to 
Sir  Edward  Poynter;  and  that  a  "Pieta"  by  a  very  rare 
master,  Bramantino,  was  refused  by  him  before  it  was 
seen,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  a  copy  of  a  well- 
known  fresco  in  one  of  the  Milanese  churches,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  compositions  had  nothing 
in  common  except  the  subject.    Again,  Mr.  Willet's 
fine  portrait    of   Giovanna  Tornabuoni  by  Dominico 
Ghirlandaio,  which  for  many  years  hung  in  the  National 
Gallery,  has  also  been  allowed  to  be  taken  away,  sold,  it 
is  said,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  secure  this  exquisite  masterpiece  for  the  nation. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  notorious  instances  in 


which  pictures  which  are  masterpieces  in  their  several 
different  ways  have  been  lost  to  the  National  Gallery, 
in  many  cases  the  last  of  their  kind  which  can  ever  come 
into  the  National  Collection. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  appointment  of  the  pre- 
sent Director  in  1894,  no  less  than  ten,  either  entirely 
worthless  or  artistically  inferior  pictures,  bearing  the 
names  of  Canale,  Perugino,  Filippo  Mazzola,  Barnaba 
da  Modena,  Cotman,  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  Gauden- 
zio Ferrari,  Lelio  Orsi,  Andrea  Schiavone,  and  a 
painting  by  some  unknown  master  of  the  Milanese 
School,  have  been  purchased  for  various  sums,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  ^"4000.  It  is  beyond  all  question  that 
not  one  of  these  pictures  was  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
great  national  collection.  Besides  these,  a  number  of 
English  pictures  and  one  or  two  Dutch  paintings  have 
also  been  acquired,  the  purchase  of  which  would  be 
hard  to  entirely  justify.  Surely  a  state  of  things  is  here 
disclosed  into  which  a  full  and  searching  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made  without  delay  and  without  preju- 
dice. Such  an  inquiry  would  undoubtedly  show  that 
the  tradition  of  appointing  some  painter  of  repute 
to  the  post  of  Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
is  both  impracticable  and  undesirable.  The  study 
and  criticism  of  the  old  masters  has  become  too 
difficult  and  elaborate  a  science  for  a  busy  artist  to 
acquire  casually  in  his  leisure  moments.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  one  man,  be  his  powers 
what  they  may,  could  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  European  Art.  It  might  be  found  desir- 
able to  appoint  two  Directors,  one  of  whom  should 
have  the  control  of  the  English  and  the  Northern 
European  Schools,  and  the  other  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  Schools.  But  it  is  plain  that  who- 
ever may  be  appointed  should  be  allowed  full  power  to 
exercise  his  taste,  judgment  and  discretion  in  acquiring 
additional  paintings  for  the  Gallery.  Without  such 
power,  and  without  adequate  funds,  it  is  an  anomaly  to 
pay  a  Director  ^"iooo  a  year  in  addition  to  a  Keeper 
at  a  salary  of  £750.  But  if  a  Director  be  appointed,  let 
him  be  allowed  to  justify  his  position.  If  he  proves 
incompetent,  let  him  be  dismissed  ;  but  to  pay  him  a 
large  sum,  as  Sir  Edward  Poynter  is  paid  a  large  sum, 
merely  to  figure  as  an  official  ornament,  does  not  seem 
a  desirable  item  in  the  economy  of  the  State. 

The  truth  is  that  the  National  Gallery  is  in  want  of 
some  man  of  ability  and  strength  of  character  for  its 
Director,  who  shall  thoroughly  reorganize  the  machinery 
of  the  Gallery,  and  establish  a  good  tradition  at  Trafalgar 
Square  in  the  same  way  that  Pannizzi  established  a 
good  tradition  at  the  British  Museum.  For  the 
moment,  the  authorities  of  the  National  Gallery  seem  to 
have  forgotten  even  the  real  nature  of  the  institution 
of  which  they  are  the  custodians.  It  is  not  a  mere 
museum  or  repository,  where  pictorial  documents  of  all 
kinds  are  to  be  preserved,  irrespective  of  their  artistic 
value,  but  it  is  a  gallery  of  the  great  masters,  to  which 
artistic  excellence,  and  artistic  excellence  alone,  should 
procure  the  right  of  admission.  The  National  Gallery 
can  never  be  a  gallery  of  masterpieces  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Prado  is  a  gallery  of  masterpieces  ;  but  it 
will  lose  even  that  character  of  general  excellence  by 
which  it  has  in  the  course  of  years  come  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, if  the  authorities  persist  in  buying  such 
trivial  and  worthless  pictures  as  those  enumerated  in 
the  reports  which  we  have  discussed. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  only  of  some  minor  points 
in  the  administration  of  the  Gallery.  The  recent  re- 
moval of  the  modern  English  pictures  to  the  new 
Gallery  at  Millbank  has  enabled  the  larger  part  of  the 
collection  to  be  rehung  with  great  advantage  to  the 
French,  Spanish,  Flemish  and  German  pictures.  In 
removing  the  work  of  all  painters  born  since  1790  to 
the  Tate  Gallery,  the  Director  has  wisely  eliminated 
the  whole  of  the  pictures  which  belong  essentially  to 
the  present  reign.  Had  he  followed  this  principle 
entirely,  there  would  have  been  little  to  criticise  on 
that  score.  The  pictures  at  Millbank  gain  in  an  asto- 
nishing degree  when  seen  by  themselves,  without  the 
unnecessary  comparison  with  such  masters  as  Gains- 
borough or  Reynolds.  But  upon  what  grounds,  except 
the  wholly  inexcusable  one  of  popularity,  have  the  entire 
works  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  been  allowed  to  remain 
at  Trafalgar  Square  ?    That  ridiculous  line  of  stuffed 
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puppy-dogs,  now  that  it  is  confronted  by  nothing  but 
the  masterpieces  of  Crome,  Morhind,  and  Constable, 
appears  fatuous  and  silly  beyond  the  conception  of  any 
one  who  has  not  seen  this  humiliating  exhibition.  In 
order  to  afford  room  for  this  vulgar  rubbish,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  sky  such  masterpieces  as  Gains- 
borough's "  Musidora,"  No.  308,  Crome's  "  Slate 
Quarries,"  No.  1037,  and  Blake's  "Spiritual  Form  ot 
Pitt,"  No.  1 1 10.  And  why  are  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
and  Sir  John  Millais  to  enjoy  a  distinction  which  is 
denied  to  a  Rossetti  or  a  Cecil  Lawson  ?  Surely  not 
because  they  were  Presidents  of  the  Academy?  A  good 
rule  has  been  laid  down  :  let  it  be  rigorously  observed  ; 
and  the  late  Presidents  dismissed  to  Millbank,  with  the 
puppy-dogs  at  their  heels. 

In  hanging  some  of  the  other  schools,  and  notably 
some  of&the  Italian  pictures,  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
has  been  even  less  successful.  A  place  of  honour, 
for  instance,  has  been  given  to  No.  226,  a  "Tondo" 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  Angels, 
which  is  now  said  to  be  a  work  of  the  School  of  Botti- 
celli. This  inferior  picture  is  nothing  more  than  an  old 
COpy — not  even  a  School  copy — of  a  good  School  picture 
in  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi  at  Rome.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Italian  pictures  at  Trafalgar  Square  which  should 
be  consigned  to  the  vaults.  On  the  other  hand, 
Crivelli's  delightful  "  Beato  Ferretti,"  No.  668,  is 
allowed  to  hang  "skied"  out  of  sight  and  enjoyment, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  among  the  precious  posses- 
sions of  the  Gallery.  But  the  most  questionable  innova- 
tion in  this  way  has  occurred  in  the  new  decorations  of 
theUmbrian  room.  Uptothattime  the  walls  ofthe various 
rooms  had  been  covered  with  a  dark  red  paper,  which 
formed  a  serviceable  and  inoffensive  background  to  the 
pictures.  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  however,  has  here  in- 
troduced into  the  decoration  of  the  Gallery  a  species  of 
that  cheap-looking  material  known  as  "  Lincrusta 
Walton  "  :  it  is  embossed  with  a  mean  pattern,  shiny, 
and  in  strips  of  an  uneven  tone.  Finally,  it  is  of  a  hot, 
mustardy,  green  colour.  Against  this  background, 
redolent  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Sir  Edward  hangs 
the  tender  Piero  della  Francesca,  No.  908,  with  its  exqui- 
site grape-purples  ;  and  to  make  the  discord  yet  more 
complete,  places  on  either  side  the  two  brightly  coloured 
"  Cassone  "  pictures  by  Bachiacca,  Nos.  12 18  and  12 19. 
Another  specimen  of  his  taste  has  been  given  to  the 
world  in  the  expensive  and  fussy  little  frame  in  which 
the  magnificent  Pisanello,  No.  1436,  "The  Vision  of 
St.  Eustace,"  is  now  placed.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  in  taste  and  spirit  than  the  frame  and  the  picture. 
Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  painting  is  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  foolish  columns  and  spotted  decoration  by  which 
it  is  now  surrounded,  suggesting  the  hand  of  some 
junior  student  at  South  Kensington.  The  former  frame, 
poor  as  it  was,  in  every  way  was  preferable. 

Of  the  many  erroneous  attributions  which  not  a  few 
of  the  pictures  bear,  we  refrain  to  speak  for  the  present, 
because  we  understand  that  a  new  catalogue  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  that  upon  its  publication  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  correct  such  errors.  We  must  enter, 
however,  a  passing  word  of  protest  against  the  indis- 
criminate way  in  which  pictures  bequeathed  or  pre- 
sented to  the  Gallery  are  accepted,  without  due  regard 
being  paid  to  their  intrinsic  value  as  works  of  art.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  discuss  in  detail  many  very  inferior 
works  which  have  been  accepted  and  hung  in  the 
Gallery  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  One  of  the 
more  recent  and  undoubtedly  among  the  more  fragrant 
instances  we  cannot  refrain  from  commenting  upon  : 
we  refer  to  the  landscape  by  Giovanni  Costa,  No.  1493, 
recently  presented  to  the  Gallery  by  a  body  of  sub- 
scribers. The  picture  is  a  piece  of  respectable  medio- 
crity, without  character,  originality,  or  any  other  quality 
to  excuse  its  presence  in  such  a  collection.  The  autho- 
rities of  the  Gallery  cannot  even  plead  in  this  instance 
the  excuse  of  popularity.  But  to  hang  such  a  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery  merely  because  it  is  a  gift ;  and 
to  let  the  great  living  masters  abroad,  Degas,  Whistler, 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes  go  unrepresented,  is,  to  speak 
with  reticence,  a  contradiction.  Surely,  if  we  are  to 
have  examples  of  modern  European  landscape-painting 
in  the  National  Gallery,  we  should  first  provide  our- 
selves with  good  examples  of  the  Barbizon  school, 
which  after  all  really  continues,  through  Constable, 
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and  through  Francia  and  Bonnington,  the  tradition  of 
the  great  school  of  English  landscape.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  first  writer  on  Art,  of  our  own  time,  was  right 
when  he  suggested  that  "  the  chief  use  in  studying  Old 
Masters"  lies  in  their  power  to  "interpret  and  justify" 
the  masters  of  our  own  time.  A  great  artist  possesses 
a  charm  for  his  contemporaries,  which  he  loses  in  his 
recess  through  time.  The  passage  of  centuries  may 
lend  him  other  colours  and  other  virtues,  but  this  is  the 
peculiar  right  in  him  of  his  contemporaries  alone. 
Could  we  enjoy  our  modern  art  as  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance  enjoyed  her  modern  art  !  How  vain  is  the 
wish  !  We  recall  the  opinions  on  contemporary  art  to 
which  Sir  Edward  Poynter  has  committed  himself ;  we 
waive  at  once  the  desirability,  however  great,  of  pur- 
chasing modern  pictures,  preferring  rather  to  commend 
to  the  notice  of  the  Director  the  sentence  which  his 
predecessors  inscribed  on  the  frieze  of  the  Octagon 
Room  of  his  Gallery,  which,  if  our  memory  does  not 
play  us  false,  still  remains,  a  piece  of  salutary  advice 
where  judgment,  taste  and  insight  are  wanting. 


THE  RECENT  ART  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

B.  T.  BATSFORD. 

Large  8vo. ,  cloth,  gilt,  price  2IS.  net. 

WINDOWS— A  Book  about  Stained  and 

Painted  Glass.  By  Lewis  F.  Day,  Author  of  "  Nature  in  Ornament,"  &c.  Con- 
taining 410  pp.  in  the  Text,  with  50  Full-page  Plates,  and  200  other  Illustrations 
of  Old  Glass.  .  .  •  ,  . 

"  Contains  a  more  complete  popular  account— technical  and  historical— of  stained 
and  painted  glass  than  lias  previously  appeared  in  this  country." — The  Times. 

"  The  book  is  a  masterpiece  .  .  .  It  is  amply  illustrated  and  carefully  printed, 
and  will  long  remain  the  authority  on  its  subject."— Art  Journal. 

"To  the  student  of  architecture  or  of  decorative  art.  this  handsome  volume  will 
be  simplv  invaluable  ;  to  the  man  of  general  culture,  especially  to  the  traveller  upon 
the  Continent,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  ;  and  the  general  reader  will  find  it 
unusually  attractive." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Large  4to.  (15m.  by  nin.),  cloth,  gilt,  price  £1  $s.    Net  £1  is. 

EXAMPLES  OF  OLD  FURNITURE  ENG- 

LISH  AND  FOREIGN.  Drawn  and  described  by  Alfred  Ernest  Chan- 
cellor. Containing  40  Photo-Lithographic  Plates  exhibiting  some  100  examples 
of  Elizabethan,  Stuart,  Queen  Anne,  Georgian,  and  Chippendale  Furniture  ;  and 
an  interesting  variety  of  Continental  Work.  With  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes. 

In  making  this  selection  the  author's  aim  has  been  to  cover  as  wide  a  range  as 
possible,  more  especially  of  English  work,  and  to  portray  not  only  typical  examples, 
but  also  unique  and  uncommon  specimens,  which  derive  additional  interest  from  some 
charm  of  singularity  or  freshness  of  idea. 

A  handsome  folio  volume  (i7in.  by  i3in.),  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  £1  16s.  net. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A. 

EXAMPLES  OF  GREEK  AND  POMPEIAN 

DECORATIVE  WORK.  Measured  and  Drawn  by  J.  Cromar  Watt.  Con- 
taining 60  Collotype  Plates,  reproduced  from  the  original  Pencil  Drawings  of  the 
Author,  and  comprising  Architectural  Details,  Ornament  in  White  Marble, 
Painted  and  Modelled  Terra-cotta,  Mosaic  Pavement,  and  a  variety  of  Orna- 
mental Bronze  Work. 

Third  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt,  price  13s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  FOR  THE 

STUDENT,  CRAFTSMAN  AND  AM  AT  FUR.  Being  a  Comparative  View 
of  the  Historical  Styles  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Banister  Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  King's  College,  London,  and  B  F. 
Fletcher,  A  R.I.B.A.  Containing  upwards  of  300  pp.,  with  115  Collotype 
Plates,  mostly  reproduced  from  large  Photographs,  and  other  Illustrations  in  the 

text.  .  . 

"An  interesting  and  beautifully  got  up  little  book.  Charmingly  illustrated  by 
collotypes  of  the  principal  buildings  of  Europe,  admirably  reproduced.  .  .  .  . 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  most  compact,  and  most  intelligible  of  handbooks  on  archi- 
tecture."— Queen. 

Part  III.    Now  Ready  (for  Subscribers  only). 

LATER   RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  ENGLAND.  A  Series  of  Examples  of  the  Domestic  Buildings  erected 
subsequent  to  the  Elizabethan  Period.  Edited,  with  Introductory  and  Descrip- 
tive Text,  by  John  Belcher  and  Mervyn  E.  Macartney.  (Full  Prospectus 
on  application.) 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  94  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


ONE  SHILLING.     Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.  sewed. 

THE  NEW  EMANCIPATION. 

FRANCIS  ^STABLER. 
A  Book  on  the  Present  and  Future  Condition 
of  Mankind. 

LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  4*.  6d.  net.    Cheap  edition,  y.  6d.  net. 
63  Photographs  of  Cases  before,  during,  and  after  Treatment. 

THE  TALLERMAN  TREATMENT. 

Edited  by  A.  SHADWELL,  M.A.,  M.B.Oxon,  M.R.C.P. 

The  Localised  Application  of  Super-heated  Dry  Air  in  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis,  all  forms  of  Rheumatism  and  Gout,  Sprains,  Sriff  and  Pain- 
ful Joints,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Neuritis,  Eczema,  and  kindred  diseases, 
accompanied  by  heart  trouble  or  otherwise.  Results  obtained  in  British, 
Colonial,  and  Foreign  Hospitals,  Medical  Meetings,  and  private  practice. 
Authoritative  Notes  and  Reports  upon  the  demonstrated  value  of  the 
treatment  and  permanency  of  the  benefit  derived. 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL  &  COX,  LONDON,  W.C. 

To  be  had  of  all  booksellers  also  of  The  Secretary,  The  Tallerman 
Treatment  Institute,  50  Welbeck  Street,  London,  W. 
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Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Company's 


NEW  BOOKS 


New  Work  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

Ready  Early  Next  Week.    In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  cloth.    With  Map 
and  Illustrations.    Price  HALF-A-CROWN. 

THROUGH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  HENRY  M.  STANLEY,  M.P.,  &e. 

Author  of  "  Through  the  Dark  Continent,"  "  In  Darkest  Africa,"  &c.  &c. 

Being  an  Account  of  his  recent  Visit  to  RHODESIA,  THE 
TRANSVAAL,  CAPE  COLONY,  and  NATAL. 

In  his  Preface  Mr.  STANLEY  says:— "I  prefer  peaceful  relations  between 
England  and  the  Boers  of  South  Africa,  if  possible;  I  love  what  is  just,  fair,  and 
best  to  and  for  both  Britons  and  Boers  ;  I  naturally  admire  large-minded  enter- 
prise •  I  pity  narrow-mindedness,  and  dislike  to  see  a  people  refusing  to  advance, 
when'  all  the  world  is  so  sympathetic  and  helpfully  inclined  towards  them.  I  hese 
explanations,  I  think,  will  enable  any  one  to  understand  the  spirit  of  these  letters. 

Vol..  II.    Now  Ready.    Royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  from  the  EARLIEST 
TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

Bv  Wiiliam  Laird  Clowes.  Assisted  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B., 
PR^GS;  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  Author  of  "Iron- 
clads  in  Action;"  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Asst.  Sec.  U.S.N. ;  Mr.  Carr 
Laughton,  and  many  other  competent  writers.  In  five  handsome  royal  8vo. 
vols.  25s.  each  net. 

Athen&um  on  Vol.  I.—"  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  book,  it  can  scarcely 
helo  being  far,  very  far  indeed,  in  advance  of  anything  we  now  have  and  may— we 
trust  will— lead  to  that  study  of  our  naval  history  which  has  been  so  sadly 
neglected."  

ALL  THE  WORLD'S  FIGHTING  SHIPS. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Fred.  T.  Jane.  The  Text  is  in  English  French  German 
and  Italian,  and  the  body  of  the  work  consists  of  over  400  carefu  ly  authenticated 
portraits  of  every  warship  of  any  fighting  value  whatever.   Oblong  cloth,  ioj.  6d.  net. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  NEW  WORK.   AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  INTEREST  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 

SEA  POWER,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  net.  _  .  .  , 

Athenceum  :  "It  will  be  seen  by  our  readers  how  important  is  Captain  Mahan  s 
book  ....  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  present  and  future  policy  of  his  country 

^itlraturl]  "'Captain  Mahan  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  British 

Empire."  _  .  

TWO  IMPORTANT  ART  WORKS.    NOW  READY.  _ 
Vol  I  bound  in  cloth,  Six  Guineas  net ;  leather,  Six  and  a  Half  Guineas  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illus- 
trated by  over  500  Pictures,  380  Water-colour  Diawings,  and   150  Pen  and 
Ink  Sketches.    By  James  Tissot. 
The  ENGLISH  EDITION,  dedicated  by  special  permission  to  the  Right  Hon. 
W   E   Gladstone.    Two  vols,  of  about  300  pages  each,  large  impena   410.  Ihe 
publishers  are  also  issuing  the  Work  in  Twelve  Parts,  appearing  at  M™^;  ™  se 
The  first  Six  Parts  can  now  be  obtained.    Subscriptions  are  only  taken  for  the 

C0Thetr^«ksays:-''When  completed  this  will  be  the  most  sumptuous  New 
Testament  in  existence." 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS  SELECTED  PROM 

THE  WORKS  Oe  EDWARD  ARMITAGE,  R.A.  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Armitage.  With  a  Short  Descriptive  Text  by  Dr.  Jean 
Paul  Richter.    Folio,  half-morocco,  £%  8j.  net ;  Portfolio,  £&  net. 


SIXTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE  OF  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE. 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  OP  BOOKS  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1807.  It  contains  a  much  longer  List  of  Works  than  last  year's 
Catalogue,  including  an  addition  of  some  14°°  more  Titles,  but  the  p.  ice 
remain!  the  same-viz.,  5s.  net,  cloth  limp  ;  or  half-roan  limp,  6s.  6d.  net. 

OUR  HERITAGE  IN  THE  CHURCH    Papers  written 

for  Divinity  Students  in  Japan.  By  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D. ,  late ;  Bishop 
of  South  Tokyo,  Japan.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Si. 

AUSTRALIA'S  FIRST  PREACHER:  The  Rev.  Richard 

Johnson,  first  Chaplain  of  New  South  Wales.  By  James  Bonwick,  F.R.G.S. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OP 

NEW  ZEALAND.  Settlement  of  Otagp  By  Thomas  Morlani.  Ho«en, 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.L.S.  Demy  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations, 
cloth,  141. 

HANDBOOK  TO  BRITISH  MILITARY  STATIONS 

ABROAD.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  L.  C.  R.  Buncombe-Jewell.  With  a 
Map  showing  the  British  Military  Stations  in  both  Hemispheres.  Crown  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  3s.  6d.  

READY  NEXT  WEEK.   Limited  Editions  at  SIXPENCE  each. 

JOHN  HOLDSWORTH,  CHIEF  MATE.  By  W.Clark 

Russell. 

THE  FROZEN  PIRATE.  ByW.  Clark  Russell.  Uniform 

with  the  recent  Sixpenny  Edition  of  Blackmore's  "  Lorna  Doone. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO. 

PICTURES  AND  STUDIES  OF  CLASSIC  GREEK 

LANDSCAPE  AND  ARCHITECTURE.    Being  a  Series  of  Photogravures 
of  Paintings  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I.,  of  Classical  Remains  in  Greece.  With 
accompanying  Descriptions  by  H.  W.  Nevinson.    Oblong  4to.  £1  us.  6d.  net. 
Standard.—"  Mr.  Fulleylove  is  the  most  spirited,  flexible,  unmannered  draughts- 
man of  classical  architecture  which  we  now  have  amongst  us." 

THE  LIFE  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO.    By  Hermann 

Grimm.    Translated  by  Fanny  Elizabeth  Bunnett.    New  Edition  with 
Additions     Illustrated  with  about  40  Photogravure  Plates  from  Works  of  Art,  in 
addition  to  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i7s.  net. 
Academy.— ".  ■  ■  •  The  illustrations  throughout  this  delightful  book  are  excellent 
process  reproductions  from  works  of  artists  mentioned  in  the  text. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz,  and  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  70  Drawings  in 
Black  ana  White  by  R.  Anning  Bell.    Fcap.  *to.  with  a  Cover  Design  by  the 
Artist,  5s.  net.    Fifth  Thousand. 
Daily  Chronicle.—"  The  most  beautiful  decorated  piece  of  work  that  has  yet  been 
produced  in  England." 

SPENSER'S  FAERIE  QUEENE.  Pictured  and  Decor- 
ated by  L.  Fairfax-Muckley.  With  about  30  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Black 
and  White,  and  about  100  Borders,  Headpieces,  Tailpieces,  &c.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  J.  W.  Hales,  and  a  Glossary.  Ordinary  Edition  limited  to  1250 
copies  for  England  and  America.  2  vols,  small  crown  4to.  with  a  Cover  Design 
by  the  Artist,  £2  net. 

Westminster  Gazette.—"  Paper  and  print  will  surely  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 
The  decorations  and  illustrations  are  most  of  them  of  singular  grace  and  beauty. 

LE  MORTE  DARTHUR.    By  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Re- 
primed  word  for.word  from  Caxton's  Edition  of  1845.  pointed  and  spelt  in  con- 
formity with  modern  usage.   With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Rhys,  and  about  300 
Illustrations  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  including  Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each 
volume,  46  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Bordered  Pages.   2  vols,  small  crown  410 
£\  15s.  net.    Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  remain  unsold. 
St  James's  Gazette.— "  Many  a  time  has  the  Caxton  '  Morte  d'Arthur '  been 
reprinted,  but  surely  never  since  its  beginning  has  it  had  a  more  admirable  setting 
than  Messrs.  Dent  have  now  given  it.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  merely  hand I  t  the  hand- 
some quarto,  with  its  cover  of  drab  and  gold,  its  quaint  decorations  and  illusttations, 
its  rough  wide-margined  paper,  and  its  clear  bold  typography     He  who  reads 
Malory  for  the  first  time  is  always  enviable  ;  but  he  is  thrice  lucky  if  he  so  reads 
him  in  such  an  edition  as  this." 

THE   BOOK   OF  JOB.     Pictured  and  Decorated  by 

H  Granville  Fell.    Containing  about  25  Full-page  Illustrations,  10  Bordered 
Pages  Initials,  &c,  and  an  Introduction  by  Joseph  Jacobs.    Printed  upon  Hand- 
made Paper.    Small  crown  4to.  with  a  Cover  Design  by  the  Artist,  12*.  6d.  net. 
Guardian.—".  .  .  .  The  volume  is  admirably  produced.     It  is  printed  on  a 
hand-made  deckle-edged  paper,  richly  illustrated  in  black  and  white  by  H.  Granville 
Fell     Mr  Fell  has  evidently  been  a  student  of  Blake,  and  has  caueht  some  of  his 
strange  inspiration.    His  drawing  is  bold,  easy,  and  free,  and  he  has  good  knowledge 
of  the  respective  values  and  balance  of  black  and  white." 

THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH.     Pictured  and  Decorated  by 

W  B  Macdougall.   Containing  about  8  Double-page  Drawings  and  12  Border 
Drawings  and  Initials,  &c.    With  an  Introduction  by  Ernest  Rhys.  Printed 
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NOTES. 

THE  want  of  interest  lately  shown  by  Lord  Salisbury 
in  foreign  affairs,  and  his  more  than  customary 
want  of  proper  pugnacity,  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  his  preoccupation  with  the  fierce  fight  that  is 
going  on  at  present  between  himself  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. Conservative  circles,  at  any  rate,  are  much 
exercised  by  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  said,  has 
secured  the  support  of  many  of  the  dailies  by  inter- 
views with  the  editors  ;  it  is  said,  also,  that  he  has 
uttered  many  disagreeable  things  about  his  chief.  On 
one  point  the  Conservatives  are  agreed — namely,  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  by  reason  of  his  advancing  years,  his 
ailments,  his  private  worries,  and  his  constitutional 
incapacity  for  action,  is  no  longer  tolerable  as  Foreign 
Minister.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not 
loved  by  any  of  the  Tory  party,  and  is  cordially  disliked 
by  a  great  many  of  them  ;  and  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  his  aggressive  activity,  which  may  land  the  country 
in  war,  will  prove  worse  than  Lord  Salisbury's  inertia. 
In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  eyes 
should  be  turned  longingly  on  Lord  Cromer  as  Lord 
Salisbury's  successor  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Perhaps 
at  the  present  time  a  better  choice  could  not  be  made. 
Lord  Cromer  would  be  less  easily  frightened  than  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  not  so  rash  as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Above 
all,  his  appointment  would  end  the  private  feuds  in  the 
camp. 

The  weakness  of  the  Opposition  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  Chitral  debate  to  which  we  drew 
attention  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  The  Conservatives 
are  still  rejoicing  over  their  victor}-,  so  it  might  be  as 
well  to  point  out  that  it  was  due  rather  to  the  weakness 
of  their  opponents  than  to  the  strength  of  the  Con- 
servative position.  For  instance  it  is  perfectly  foolish 
of  our  Government  to  occupy  Chitral  permanently  ; 
Mr.  Curzon's  belief  that  Chitral  is  on  the  Russian  line 
of  advance  against  India  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  The 
pass  leading  into  Chitral  from  the  Russian  side  is  we 
believe  about  17,000  feet  above  sea-level  ;  at  any  rate  it 
is  considerably  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  only 
open  some  sixty  or  eighty  days  in  each  year.  The 
Russians  would  never  enter  a  gate  which  nature  closes 
behind  them  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  But 
in  this  matter  the  Conservatives  are  able  to  blame  the 
Liberals  for  relieving  Chitral :  an  effective  tu  quoquc  is 
looked  upon  in  party  warfare  as  sufficient  excuse  for 
any  folly. 

Moreover,  our  Indian  soldiers  posted  in  Chitral  hate 
the  work:  they  are  too  far  from  home,  and  they  grumble 
continually.  They  cost,  too,  eight  times  as  much  in 
Chitral  as  they  would  costat  Peshavvur,  a  fact  which  shows 
as  clearly  as  anything  could  the  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation. The  tribes  of  Afridis  and  Orakzais  are  enlightened 
enough  to  know  that  we  are  compelled  to  hold  the 


Khaibar  and  other  passes,  and  consequently  they  tolei  ate 
our  presence  there.  But  Chitral  leads  to  nowhere,  and 
the  Swat  valley  which  leads  to  Chitral  is  regarded  by 
all  the  Mussulmans  of  the  frontier  as  a  sort  of  sacred 
valley,  and  they  resent  our  presence  there  not. only  as 
an  infringement  of  their  independence  because  we  don't 
need  to  hold  it,  but  also  as  an  outrage  on  one  of  their 
holy  places.  These  facts  and  dozens  of  others  like 
them  might  have  been  used  with  effect  by  the  Opposition, 
but  the  course  of  the  debate  showed  that  none  of  the 
Opposition  leaders  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the 
question. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  shown  himself  at  his  best  and 
at  his  worst  in  this  Session.  For  example,  when  he 
had  to  make  a  statement  about  foreign  affairs  and 
China  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  at  his  very 
worst.  He  didn't  appear  to  understand  the  question  or 
to  take  any  interest  in  it.  He  misspoke  once  or  twice, 
and  at  the  crucial  point  turned  coolly  round  and  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  with  his  brother  for 
some  minutes.  Meanwhile  the  House  fretted  at  a 
misplaced  insouciance.  On  the  Home  Rule  debate, 
however,  which  Mr.  Redmond  made  so  very  unpleasant 
for  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Balfour  was  seen  at  his 
very  best.  He  chaffed  the  Irishmen  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  with  an  ease  and  humour  that  delighted 
the  House.  Persiflage  is  Mr.  Balfour's  strong  point ; 
but  who  would  have  thought  that  an  English  Minister 
would  have  come  to  power  by  means  of  the  very 
weapon  which  only  twenty  years  ago  did  so  much  to 
injure  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  reputation  as  a  serious 
man  of  letters. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  went  to  Bury  on  Tuesday  night 
and  made  a  first-rate  fighting  speech.  The  ridicule  he 
heaped  on  his  opponents  was  perhaps  a  little  too  broad 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  more  effective 
than  any  delicate  satire  would  be  with  a  provincial 
audience.  He  declared  that  the  union  of  Liberal 
Unionists  and  Tories  was  "merely  a  process  of  deglu- 
tition," such  as  can  be  seen  when  "a  boa  constrictor 
swallows  a  rabbit.  First  the  head  goes  down,  then 
there  is  a  painful  struggle  ....  but  by  degrees  the 
rabbit  disappears,  and  there  is  only  a  snake  left, 
a  snake  with  a  bulge."  Sir  William  was  more 
interesting  when  he  defended  his  own  finance. 
He  declared  that  out  of  the  death  duties  the 
Government  would  obtain  five  millions  this  year  and 
they  "have  given  nearly  half  that  sum  to  themselves 
under  the  name  of  Agricultural  Rates,  ....  while 
nothing  has  been  done  for  the  urban  populations,  whose 
rates  are  infinitely  more  oppressive.  It  is  just  like  a 
man  at  a  charity  sermon  who  puts  a  shilling  into  the 
plate  and  takes  out  half-a-crown." 

But  after  all  it  was  Sir  William  Harcourt's  attack  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  which  was  most 
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effective.  He  made  the  points  which  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us  by  this  time,  but  he  made  them  with  an  infinite 
verve  :  "  the  concert  of  Europe  had  broken  down  "... 
"Madagascar,  Siam,  Tunis — these  are  the  moral 
victories  of  the  foreign  policy  " — but  not  much  to  boast 
of.  Then  he  attacked  the  forward  policy  of  the  present 
Government  on  the  North-West  Frontier.  He  ascribed 
the  conflict  to  British  jingoism  and  added  that  "jingoism 
is  rampant  inflated  with  that  braggart  insolence  which 
goes  before  a  fall."  He  quoted  with  approval  the 
prudent  words  of  Lord  Salisbury  about  the  danger  of 
"over-taxing  our  strength,"  which  we  quoted  two 
weeks  ago  in  these  columns.  Lord  Salisbury's  words, 
said  Sir  William,  were  "solemn  and  weighty  words," 
.  .  .  .  "words  of  wisdom,  the  voice  of  the  profound 
anxiety  of  the  statesman  who  is  charged  with  the 
fortunes  of  a  mighty  Empire." 

Sir  William  Harcourt  is  undoubtedly  right.  Lord 
Salisbury's  words  were  words  of  wisdom,  and  whatever 
he  says  on  foreign  affairs  is  usually  informed  with  the 
most  excellent  spirit  ;  but  somehow  or  another  his 
actions  are  not  as  convincing  as  his  words  ;  for  ex- 
ample, he  told  us  that  the  condition  that  Ta-lien-wan 
should  be  made  a  free  port  meant  nothing.  It  was 
an  unimportant  condition  withdrawn  as  soon  as  made. 
But  every  one  knows  that  the  condition  was  a  slap  in 
the  face  at  Russia  and  nothing  else,  for  Ta-lien-wan  as 
a  port  is  worthless.  Consequently  when  the  Chinese 
refused  to  grant  us  the  condition  the  refusal  was  made 
at  the  instance  of  Russia,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  diplo- 
macy had  suffered  another  humiliating  check.  The 
truth  is,  Lord  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  wisest  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  words  ;  he  always  has  been  that. 
When  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
first  time,  in  1878,  he  issued  a  circular  which  attracted 
universal  attention  as  one  of  the  ablest  statements  of 
policy  which  a  Minister  had  ever  produced.  But  all  his 
words  ended  in  uniting  us  more  closefy  with  Turkey  in 
the  taking  of  Cyprus  and  in  the  Debacle  of  the  Poles 
in  1880.  The  fact  is  that  one  does  not  want  wise 
words  in  a  Foreign  Minister  so  much  as  acknowledged 
strength  of  character. 

Though  the  credit  for  the  new  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill,  which  we  discuss  fully  elsewhere,  is  given  to 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should 
go  mainly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
probably  took  many  of  his  ideas  from  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  old,  almost  forgotten  scheme.  No  one  is 
quite  sure  whether  the  Bill  will  pass  or  not.  Of  course 
many  of  the  landlords  are  against  it  ;  but  if  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  is  expected,  supports  it,  the  irreconcileable 
Lord  Londonderry  will  be  easily  beaten,  and  the  others 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  leaving  unopposed  the  first 
measure  for  the  establishing  of  peace  in  Ireland  that 
has  had  a  chance  of  becoming  law. 

The  suspicion  that  the  Abyssinian  treaty  is  not  a 
masterly  document  found  expression  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday  night.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  felt 
that  in  ceding  to  the  Emperor  Menelik  a  large  part  of 
the  Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  the  Government  had 
made  a  grave  mistake.  Mr.  Curzon  put  the  blame  upon 
Mr.  Rennell  Rodd,  but  did  not  think  it  should  be  severe. 
The  territory  ceded  was  merely  a  strip  of  grazing 
ground,  and  the  rights  of  the  tribes  which  had  access 
to  the  land  had  been  preserved.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
feared  that  the  "rectification  of  the  frontier"  would 
lead  us  into  difficulties  with  other  Powers  ;  indeed, 
tribes  friendly  to  us  were  already  being  raided  by  the 
Abyssinians.  All  that  Mr.  Curzon  had  to  say  on  that 
head  was  that  Menelik  had  promised  to  treat  the  tribes 
well,  and  to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  conveyance 
through  his  dominions  of  arms  to  the  Mahdists. 
Neither  ministers  or  critics  seem  to  understand  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  very  accurately  ;  and,  with  Mr. 
Curzon,  we  must  be  content  to  put  our  trust  in 
Lieutenant  Harrington,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Court  of  the  barbarian  monarch. 

On  Sunday,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pilcher,  Commandant 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office 
a  very  alarming  statement.    A  French  force  of  four 


officers  and  a  hundred  men  had,  he    said,  entered 
English  territory  east  of  the  Niger.    The  dismay  which 
the  news  caused  was  mitigated  by  a  telegram  from  our 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  read  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Prime  Minister  on  Tuesday  afternoon.     M.  Hano- 
taux,  who  had  been  brought  to  book  on   the  sub- 
ject, "  had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings.    If  any- 
thing of  the  kind  had  occurred  it  would  have  been  done 
not  only  without  orders  from  the  French  Government, 
but  against  their  wishes  and  instructions,  as  they  had 
no  desire  of  approaching  Sokoto.     He  said  that  he  did. 
not  believe  the  news  to  be  true,  and  he  has  since  com- 
municated to  me  an  assurance  which  he  has  received 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  that  there  are  no 
French  troops  in  that  region."    The  truth  we  imagine 
to  be  that  the  facts  were  as  stated  by  Colonel  Pilcher. 
The    French   Government   habitually  encourages  its 
forces  in  out-of-the-way  regions  to  encroach  ;  if  they 
are  successful,  it  reaps  the  fruits  ;  if  they  fail,  it  re- 
pudiates them.    Consols  fell  half  a  point  during  the 
exciting  episode  ;  but  the  press  and  the  people  were 
practically  unanimous  that  if  there  had  been  an  act  of 
war  on  the  part  of  France,  reparation  should  be  ex- 
acted immediately. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  difficulty  is 
over.     The-  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
peated and  supplemented  his  assurances  on  Thursday  ; 
but,  in  reporting  this,  Lord  Salisbury  bid  not  seem  to 
feel   that   they   were   sufficient.      Distances    are  so 
vast  in  Africa  that  it  may  well  be,  as  we  have  said, 
that  Colonel  Pilcher,  rather  than  the  French  agents, 
spoke  the  truth.     Many  years  ago  a  missionary  flogged 
a  negro  boy  to  death.    The  Government  being  asked 
why  the  nearest  Consul  had  not  been  brought  upon  the 
scene,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  then  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
had  to  answer  that  the  nearest  Consul  was  thousands 
of  miles  off.    Certain  it  is  that,  whether  the  Foreign 
Office  of  France  is  right  on  the  specific  point  on  which 
it  is  actively  seeking  to  reassure  us,  in  other  regions 
of  West   Africa   there    are    French   soldiers  where 
none  should  be.     This  comes  of  that  neglect  of  our 
Colonial     responsibilities    which    was     the  habitual 
policy  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Manchester 
School  until  the  rise  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     Even  with 
the  Germans  we  may  yet  have  trouble  on  the  Niger.  It 
is  gratifying  to  notice  that  in  his  resolve  to  undo  the 
unimaginative    indolence    of    his    predecessors  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  the  strong  support  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  able 
men  in  the  Opposition. 

A  curious  example  has  just  reached  us  of  the  methods 
of  administration  in  vogue  at  Pretoria.  The  other  day 
we  sent  a  private  telegram  to  Chief  Justice  Kotze.  The 
next  day  we  received  a  letter  from  the  English  Telegraph 
Office  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  Pretoria  informs  us  that 
they  have  treated  the  telegram  as  containing  two 
addresses,  and  one  copy  has  been  delivered  to  the 
present  and  one  copy  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  ;  for  the 
second  copy  an  additional  fivepence  has  been  incurred. 
I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pay  the  bearer  that 
sum."  Comment  is  almost  unnecessary.  Even  the 
Hollanders  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph  Office  at  Pretoria 
did  not  imagine  that  the  telegram  was  intended  for 
Gregorowski,  but  they  sent  it  to  him  nevertheless,  and 
thus  published  a  private  document.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  perusal  of  it  did  Gregorowski  good.  But 
were  there  ever  such  tantalising  methods  used  by  a 
Government  that  pretends  to  be  civilised  ?  Let  no  one 
say  that  the  matter  is  so  small  that  it  is  unimportant. 
It  is  just  such  small  acts  of  arbitrary  power  that  men 
feel  to  be  intolerable,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  daily 
irritations  to  which  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  are  subjected  in  the  Transvaal.  The  bowing 
to  Gesler's  hat  was  a  smaller  thing. 

The  various  crises  in  the  Far  East  are  practically 
over.  China  has  arranged  to  borrow  ;£  16,000,000,  at 
4^  per  cent.,  from  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation  and  the  German  Asiatic  Bank. 
According  to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  "Times," 
;£8, 000,000  is  to  be  found  by  the  English  bankers  ; 
;£8, 000,000  by  the  Germans.    China  pledges  her  inland 
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Customs  as  security  for  principal  and  interest,  and 
agrees  that  while  we  retain  our  predominance  in  trade 
the  Maritime  Customs  shall  be  controlled  by  an  English- 
man. Japan  will  now  receive  the  instalment  of  indem- 
nity for  which  she  has  been  pressing,  and  China  will  be 
free  to  attend  to  the  development  of  her  commerce. 
Had  Peking  accepted  the  offer  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, the  interest  on  the  loan  would  have  been  only  4 
per  cent.  ;  but  that  is  China's  own  affair.  England  will 
profit  by  the  transaction  almost  as  much  as  she  would 
have  profited  if  we  alone  had  made  the  advance. 
Besides,  international  jealousies  are  perceptibly  ap- 
peased by  the  fact  that  in  this  matter  we  have  not  a 
monopoly  in  finance.  Germany  herself  is  so  agreeably 
surprised  that  "a  distinctly  friendly  feeling  towards 
England  is  noticeable  in  her  Press." 

The  "concessions"  which  China  makes  are,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  almost  purely  commercial.  Certain  inland 
waterways  of  the  Empire  are  to  be  free,  from  next  June, 
to  merchant  vessels  of  foreign  Powers.  There  is  to 
be  a  new  port  in  Hu-nan  ;  but,  as  that  province  is  in  a 
state  of  insubordination,  this  concession,  it  is  stipulated, 
may  be  delayed  for  two  years.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  not  to  lease,  mortgage  or  cede  to 
any  Power  any  territory  in  the  Yangtsze  basin.  This  is 
regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the  English  contention  that 
no  Power  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  the  means  of 
any  special  privilege  in  trade.  All  the  Powers,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  falling  in  with  the  English  ideal.  There  are 
still  incidental  questions  to  be  settled.  According  to 
the  news  from  Tonking,  France  is  preparing  to 
occupy  Hai-nan ;  and  Japan  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
continued  presence  of  Russian  warships  in  Port  Arthur. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  either  of  those  difficulties 
will  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  talk  about  the  partition 
of  China. 

No  one  expected  for  a  moment  that  the  cost  of  the 
recent  campaign  on  the  North-west  Frontier  of  India 
would  be  considered  an  Imperial  charge,  though  no  one 
has  a  doubt  that  in  its  origin  and  in  its  conduct  it  is  the 
result  of  Imperial  adventure.  But  on  Tuesday  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  suggested 
in  a  resolution  that  the  operations  on  the  frontier  ought 
not  to  be  charged  entirely  upon  the  revenues  of  India. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  thereupon  made  it  clear  that  the 
Hindu  peasant  would  have  to  pay  for  our  attempt  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  civilisation  amongst  the  Afridis, 
the  Bunerwals  and  other  frontier  tribes.  After  a  feeble 
panegyric,  in  his  customary  manner,  of  British  rule  in 
India,  he  gave  a  reason  for  this  unfair  decision  of  the 
Indian  Government.  The  additional  expenditure  could, 
he  informed  the  House,  be  met  without  additional  tax- 
ation, or  "  undue  increase  of  deficit."  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  significance  our  intelligent 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  attaches  to  the  word 
"undue."  Is  it  that  large  deficits  are  so  much  a  com- 
monplace of  Indian  budgets  as  to  make  an  extra  charge 
°f  .£4, 000,000  sterling  a  matter  of  no  importance  one 
way  or  the  other  ?  It  is  a  miracle  that  in  the  face  of 
such  acts  of  injustice  as  this  we  can  still  maintain  our 
Imperial  rule  in  India. 

The  new  era  that  has  set  in  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  under  Lord  Russell  was  again  markedly  illus- 
trated this  week  by  the  way  in  which  he  swept  out  of 
his  Court  a  silly  libel  action  in  which  the  plaintiff  ob- 
jected to  being  called  "  A  Love-stricken  Solicitor." 
There  was  absolutely  no  shadow  of  libel  in  the  publi- 
cation, which  was  simply  the  report  of  a  police-court 
case,  in  which  the  man,  who  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
pests  who  follow  ladies  about  and  persecute  them  with 
unwelcome  attentions,  was  had  up  and  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  "  Daily  News  "  gave  an  abbre- 
viated report  with  the  very  mild  heading  objected  to. 
As  soon  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  heard  the  nature 
of  the  case,  he  broke  out  with  the  cemark,  "  Really,  the 
more  one  sees  of  these  libel  actions,  the  more  indignant 

one  becomes  He  would  tell  the  jury  that  it  was 

not  a  libel,  and  that  they  would  simply  be  making 
themselves  ridiculous  if  they  found  that  it  was  a 
libel." 


With  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  case.  But  will 
it  be  the  end  of  other  cases — will  it  put  any  check  on 
the  speculating  solicitors  and  the  blackmailing  plain- 
tiffs who  have  so  long  had  the  run  of  the  courts  to 
their  own  profit,  and  at  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds  annually  to  the  newspapers  ?  That  all  depends 
on  whether  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  example  will  be 
followed  by  his  puisnes.  He  has  no  direct  authority, 
and  we  fear  that,  while  the  young  and  intelligent 
judges  will  probably  follow  his  example,  the  older 
sinners  are  case-hardened.  We  tremble  to  think 
what  would  have  happened,  for  example,  if  the 
case  had  come  before  Mr.  Justice  Laurance.  The 
"libel  "would  have  been  frowned  and  snorted  over; 
the  jury  would  have  been  informed,  with  owl-like 
gravity,  that  these  unprovoked  attacks  of  the  press  on 
private  character  were  increasing,  that  no  man's  repu- 
tation was  safe  while  men  "  writing  for  gain  "  were  at 
liberty  to  attack  and  criticise  with  impunity,  and  in  the 
end  the  unfortunate  jury  would  have  been  hypnotised 
into  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  "Maine"  affair  looks  gravely  threatening 
this  week.  The  United  States  experts  have  been 
repeatedly  down  with  the  divers,  and  have  had  ample 
time  to  examine  all  parts  of  the  wreck,  but  the  "  Court 
of  Inquiry"  continues  to  sit  in  secret  and  refuses  to 
make  anything  public.  Seeing  how  nervously  anxious 
President  McKinley  and  his  Ministers  are  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  this  is  ominous,  for  they  would 
obviously  have  hastened  to  publish  anything  that  would 
help  them  to  stop  the  mouths  of  Senator  Mason  and 
Senator  Allen,  who  with  the  assistance  of  the 
"Journal"  and  the  "  World,"  are  yelling  for  instant 
war  in  the  best  jingo  style.  Senator  Sherman  having  been 
silenced  by  the  simple  process  of  not  allowing  him  to 
know  anything,  the  American  Executive  have  kept  their 
secrets  admirably  of  late,  but  it  is  shrewdly  suspected 
that  the  pacific  disposition  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  largely 
owing  to  reports  from  his  naval  advisers  to  the  effect 
that  America  is  not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war  with 
Spain  with  any  certainty  of  immediate  and  overwhelming 
success.  The  Spanish  fleet  is  not  to  be  despised,  and 
the  South  American  Republics  have  not  displayed  that 
love  and  affection  for  their  northern  sister  which  Mr. 
Blaine  once  tried  to  instil  into  them.  But  all  that  will 
not  prevent  the  jingoes  from  forcing  the  President's 
hand  if  the  smallest  scrap  of  evidence  implicating  the 
Cuban  authorities  were  to  become  public. 

The  Turk  has  been  indulging  in  his  old  horrors  at 
Uskub,  and,  in  response  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Bulgarian  President,  the  usual  commission  has  been 
sent  and  has  issued  the  usual  report.  Some  of  the 
victims  have  been  condemned  to  death,  some  deported 
to  Ishtib.  The  rest,  on  being  released — so  we  are 
assured — displayed  "  astonishment  and  indignation  "  at 
the  idea  that  their  names  should  have  got  into  the 
papers  at  all,  and  that  any  one  should  have  suggested 
that  they  had  been  tortured.  Certain  persons  who 
have  not  been  tortured  have  even  been  produced  before 
Mr.  Elliot,  our  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
who  is  now  at  Uskub,  and  that  of  course  is  conclusive. 
The  real  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  not  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  but  to  know  what  is  to  be  done.  The  Turk  alone 
was  intractable  enough,  but  when  secretly  backed  up 
by  Germany  or  by  Russia,  or  by  both,  appeals  for 
redress  are  useless,  especially  since  the  Greek  fiasco, 
which  has  given  the  Sultan  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
conquering  hero.  Bulgaria  will  not  force  a  quarrel  till 
Russia  gives  her  permission. 

The  annual  cry  of  distress  comes  from  Belmullet,  the 
trouble  being  rendered  unusually  acute  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  were  the  potatoes  largely  a  failure  last  autumn, 
but  just  now  owing  to  persistently  stormy  weather  no 
food  supplies  have  been  able  to  reach  that  desolate 
corner  of  Mayo  for  some  weeks,  and  the  people  are  in 
danger  of  actual  starvation.  Belmullet  is  not  an  island 
in  the  geographical  sense,  but  it  is  isolated  from  the 
comparative  civilisation  of  Ballina  and  Westport  by 
forty  miles  of  the  dreariest  and  most  hopelessly  barren 
bog  in  all  Ireland.  For  food  when  the  potatoes  are  gone 
the  people  depend  (even  when  they  have  money  to  buy 
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it)  on  supplies  brought  by  sea  in  clumsy  f  ookers,  and 
when  the  hookers  fail  them  they  are  at  the  end  of  their 
resources.  Of  all  the  "congested"  spots  in  the  West 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  one  most  in  need  of  a  light 
railway,  and  the  people  claim  that  a  railway  was  abso- 
lutely promised  by  Mr.  Balfour  himself  when  he  visited 
the  village.  But  although  surveys  have  been  made  by 
three  different  routes  and  all  the  plans  for  that  decided 
upon  as  the  best  are  in  readiness,  nothing  has  been 
done. 

The  election  of  the  next  London  County  Council  will 
take  place  on  Thursday  week.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  no  one  is  taking  much  interest  in  this  event,  which 
three  or  four  years  ago  used  to  occasion  much  excite- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  halfpenny  Radical  papers  are 
trying  to  make  a  fuss,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  a  penny- 
worth more  interested  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.  The 
combination  of  politics  with  municipal  administration 
has  not  been  a  success  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the 
Moderates  are  quite  as  guilty  as  the  Progressives  of 
having  introduced  party  considerations  into  the  business. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  that  it  matters  much  to 
London  which  party  is  in  power  at  Spring  Gardens. 

M.  Zola  has  been  convicted,  after  a  trial  which  the 
whole  world  outside  France  has  regarded  as  a  parody 
of  justice.  He  will  appeal,  no  doubt,  and  when  the 
passions  of  the  mob  have  subsided  his  sentence  will 
most  probably  be  reduced  to  a  more  lenient  one.  But 
he  has  achieved  his  aim.  He  has  convinced  the  world 
that,  whether  Captain  Dreyfus  is  guilty  or  not,  he  was 
not  convicted  after  a  fair  and  open  trial.  It  is  clear 
that  a  secret  document  was  placed  before  the  judges  in 
the  Dreyfus  court-martial  which  the  defence  was  not 
allowed  to  see.  Few  people  outside  the  hysterical  mob 
that  has  thronged  the  Palais  de  Justice  for  a  week  past 
can  have  any  doubt  that  the  "bordereau,"  sorry  docu- 
ment that  it  is,  was  written  by  Major  Esterhazy.  France 
comes  out  of  the  whole  affair  ridiculous  and  dimi- 
nished ;  the  French  army  has  been  insulted,  not  by  M. 
Zola,  but  by  the  officers  who  made  fools  of  themselves 
in  the  witness-box  by  their  silly  rhodomontade  and  hys- 
terical mock-patriotism  ;  and  with  the  three  trials  of 
Dreyfus,  Esterhazy  and  Zola  before  it  the  world  will 
refuse  to  believe  that  justice  is  possible  in  France. 
How  should  it  be  where  there  are  judges  like  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court,  the  tool  of  a  \a.zk  ministry  and  the 
plaything  of  the  Parisian  mob. 

Newfoundland  has  done  a  good  many  remarkable 
things  in  the  last  few  years,  but  her  latest  move  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  all.  She  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  Mr.  Reid,  of  railway  fame,  under  which  he 
practically  secures  a  right  to  run  the  Colony.  He  is  to 
take  over  and  work  the  railway  system,  to  acquire  huge 
tracts  of  land,  to  purchase  the  St.  John's  dry  dock,  to 
build  new  steamers,  to  take  over  the  telegraph  lines, 
and  in  other  ways  to  secure  control  over  concerns  of 
public  interest.  The  Government  seems  to  have  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Reid,  in  return  for  a  substantial  sum,  just 
those  things  out  of  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
make  advancing  profits  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. They  are  content  apparently  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  position  of  glorified  revenue  collectors. 
If  Mr.  Reid  can  make  these  public  works  pay,  why 
cannot  the  Government  ?  The  concession  of  this 
extraordinary  monopoly  is  a  complete  confession  of 
the  failure  of  autonomy  in  Britain's  oldest  Colony. 

Dr.  Billing,  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  whose  death  is 
announced,  had  long  been  a  hopeless  invalid,  his  dis- 
ease being  paralysis  of  the  brain.  He  was  a  very  hard 
and  most  conscientious  worker.  He  used  to  say  that 
his  parish  consisted  of  two-thirds  thieves  and  one-third 
Jews,  and  that  his  great  object  was  to  get  his  parish- 
ioners to  leave  the  parish  !  He  was  often  out  in  the 
streets  for  the  whole  night,  watching  and  helping.  As 
a  bishop  he  was  not  in  the  least  successful.  His  per- 
sonality lacked  distinction.  It  is  strange  that  so 
strong  a  man  as  Archbishop  Temple  should  have 
shown  so  consistent  a  want  of  insight  and  knowledge 
of  men  in  his  appointments  to  office.  Only  the  Arch- 
deacon of  London  has  been  a  success. 


IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

HPOO  much  praise  is  dreaded,  among  the  Celtic  races, 
as  a  bringer  of  ill-luck,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
may  well  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  something  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  fates  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  out- 
burst of  approval  that  has  greeted  his  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill.  We  prefer  to  take  a  more  matter-of- 
fact  view  of  the  situation,  and  to  say  that  the  praise  is 
simply  the  natural  reward  of  a  courageous  and  clear- 
sighted step  in  advance  in  a  field  where  men  have  been 
accustomed  rather  to  look  for  timidity  and  temporising, 
for  makeshifts  and  expedients.  It  has  been  the  curse 
of  Irish  administration  in  the  past  that  it  has  never , 
been  thorough,  that  repression  and  conciliation  have 
alike  been  half  done  and  therefore  badly  done  ;  con- 
cessions, coming  too  late  and  deprived  of  all  their  grace 
by  endless  restrictions,  have  remained  a  dead  letter, 
while  repression  just  strong  enough  to  irritate  and  dis- 
hearten and  not  strong  enough  to  subdue  has  kept  up 
a  constant  restlessness.  The  old  Donnybrook  rule, 
"when  you  see  a  head,  hit  it,"  has  been  consistently' 
followed  in  Irish  politics;  "when  you  see  a  re- 
striction, attack  it,"  being  a  motto  that  has  afforded 
a  political  livelihood  to  more  than  one  generation  of 
the  permanent  opposition  in  Ireland.  We  are,  then, 
inclined  to  grudge  none  of  the  praise  that  has  met  the 
first  Irish  Secretary  of  our  day  who  has  seized  his 
opportunity  and  has  used  it  boldly. 

The  gist  of  the  Bill  may  be  given  in  a  sentence  :  it 
abolishes  the  whole  system  of  local  government  by 
nomination  and  selection,  and  places  it  definitely  on  a 
broad,  popular  basis.  County  government  in  the 
past,  by  Grand  Juries  and  Presentment  Sessions,  has 
been  purely  a  matter  of  selection  ;  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration has  been  largely  so,  owing  to  relatively 
restricted  franchise  and  to  the  presence  of  ex-officio 
guardians  ;  in  the  towns  there  has  been  representative 
government  of  a  kind,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and,  recently,  Londonderry,  the 
franchise  has  been  a  restricted  one.  Selection  and 
fancy  franchises  will  now  alike  disappear.  There  will 
be  County  Councils,  and  the  large  towns  will  become 
County  Boroughs.  Below  the  County  Councils  there 
will  be  placed  Urban  District  Councils  and  Rural 
District  Councils,  the  latter  also  acting  as  Boards  of 
Guardians.  The  members  of  these  bodies  will  be 
elected  on  the  Parliamentary  franchise  (with  the 
addition  of  peers  and  women  householders),  and  by 
single  member  districts  —  presumably  the  present 
electoral  divisions — and  on  them  will  be  conferred  very 
wide  powers  over  matters  purely  local — roads  and 
bridges,  asylums  and  poor-houses.  The  schools  will 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  National  Board,  and 
the  police  under  that  of  the  Inspector-General,  while 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  will  doubtless  continue 
its  good  work  side  by  side  with  the  County  Councils 
in  the  Western  districts.  We  do  not  see,  indeed,  why 
the  Board  might  not  ultimately  be  enlarged  .and 
strengthened,  so  as  to  become  a  real  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industries,  empowered  to  act  as  a  guide 
and  stimulus  to  the  local  Councils  in  such  matters  as 
technical  education,  agricultural  improvement,  drainage, 
enlargement  of  holdings,  and  so  forth. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  are  "general  "  matters 
that  might  have  been  arranged  by  any  doctrinaire 
politician  sitting  in  London.  It  is  when  we  come 
closer  to  the  details  of  the  scheme  that  we  see  how 
clearly  Mr.  Balfour,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  grasped 
the  situation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  him 
through  these  points,  but  one  or  two  may  be  indicated. 
None  of  the  criticisms  that  we  have  seen  have  touched 
on  the  substitution  in  Poor  Law  finance  of  "Union" 
rating  for  District  rating,  but  it  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. It  was  little  less  than  a  scandal  that  some 
desolate  waterlogged  stretch  of  bog  and  limestone  in 
Mayo  should  have  had,  year  after  year,  to  face  an  abso- 
lutely unleviable  rate  struck  in  accordance  with  a  law 
that  seemed  expressly  designed  to  make  the  poor 
poorer,  and  to  enable  the  comparatively  well-to-do  to 
escape  with  a  relatively  light  burden.  We  have  in 
mind  a  district  of  the  Swineford  Union  in  Mayo  where 
some  of  the  arrears  of  Mr.  Morley's  unhappy  seed 
rate  of  1886  are  still  unpaid,  and  many  a  fresh  and 
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equally  unpayable  debt  has  been  added  by  the  regularly 
recurring  years  of  distress  that  have  supervened.  In 
future  the  Union  will  be  uniformly  rated,  so  that  some- 
thing like  "equality  of  sacrifice"  will  be  the  rule. 
Another  excellent  reform  in  the  same  direction  is  that 
by  which  the  County  Councils  are  to  be  empowered  to 
take  steps  of  their  own  accord,  in  conjunction  with  the 
District  Councils,  to  meet  exceptional  local  distress,  the 
county  at  large  bearing  half  the  expense.  There  is  a 
kindly  feeling  and  insight,  too,  in  the  offer  to  bear  half 
the  salary  of  a  trained  nurse  in  such  Unions  as  show 
some  desire  to  improve  the  deplorable  lot  of  the  sick 
poor  in  too  many  workhouse  infirmaries.  One  other 
point  removes  a  "real  hardship  that  accompanied  the 
great  benefits  of  the  Light  Railways  Acts.  Under 
these,  by  a  rough  application  of  the  "betterment" 
principle^  certain  baronies  were  made  specially  liable 
for  a  portion  of  the  interest  in  cases  where  the  railways 
did  not  pay  their  expenses,  the  result  being  that  in  some 
instances  the  unfortunate  ratepayers  have  been  mulcted 
to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  from  this  cause  alone — a  circumstance  which 
has  done  much  to  retard  the  extension  of  the  system. 
In  future,  where  in  any  case  such  rate  exceeds  six- 
pence, the  Central  Government  will  bear  half  of  such 
excess. 

The  financial  expedient  by  which  this  comprehensive 
and  thorough-going  Irish  Reform  Bill  has  been  made 
acceptable  to  the  Irish  people  is  the  plan,  ingenious  in 
its  simplicity,  explained  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  last 
vear.  Local  rates  in  Ireland  are  a  heavy  burden — 
heaviest  in  the  poorest  districts,  where  they  fall  very 
largely  on  the  landlord,  the  holdings  under  the  ^4 
valuation  outnumbering  those  above  that  valuation — 
and  the  reasonable  objection  of  the  landlords  to 
popular  local  boards  was  that  as  in  such  cases 
the  landlord  would  pay  the  rates  and  the  tenants 
would  control  the  expenditure,  he  would  be  "taxed 
out  of  existence "  with  a  celerity  and  certainty  that 
would  satisfy  even  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  There  was  the 
further  injustice  that  a  person  who  had  really  ceased  to 
be  an  owner  in  any  sense  recognised  by  English  law,  but 
had  been  turned  into  "  a  mortgagee  with  a  bad  security," 
should  be  rated  as  if  his  right  of  re-entry  were  un- 
disputed. The  Bill  meets  this  difficulty  by  restoring 
the  principle  of  rating  the  occupier  only,  so  that  the 
landlord  shall  no  longer  be  rated  either  for  poor  rates  or 
for  county  cess  except  for  land  in  his  occupation  ;  and 
by  the  principle  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  one  half 
the  rate  will  be  defrayed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  Thus  both  landlord  and  tenant  are 
relieved.  The  objection  that  the  new  authorities,  re- 
lieved of  half  their  burden,  will  promptly  proceed  to 
make  things  worse  by  spending  twice  as  much  as  before, 
is  met  very  neatly  by  the  proviso  that  the  Treasury  half 
shall  be  a  fixed  quantity  based  on  the  expenditure  of 
1896-97,  which  is  adopted  as  the  normal  year.  The 
counties  will  thus  get  a  fixed  allowance.  If  they  are  ex- 
travagant they  will  feel  the  whole  of  the  extra  burden  ; 
if  they  are  economical  they  will  be  doubly  in  pocket,  for 
the  Treasury  half  will  still  be  forthcoming.  In  fact,  if 
some  county  were  to  produce  a  financial  or  administrative 
genius  who  could  cut  down  expenditure  by  one  half, 
that  happy  county  would  apparently  sit  rate-free,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  coming  down  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  everything  ! 

It  is,  we  repeat,  a  bold  and  a  statesmanlike  scheme, 
and  the  nature  of  its  reception  gives  us  much  hope  for 
the  immediate  future  of  Ireland.  The  Nationalists,  who 
are  for  the  moment  sick  of  dissension  and  agitation,  will 
accept  it  greedily,  and  we  are  convinced  that  they  will 
endeavour  to  work  it  efficiently  and  creditably,  conscious 
that  the  eyes  of  England  and  Scotland  are  upon  them. 
And  the  landlords?  There  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  showed 
himself  conscious  of  danger,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  had 
previously  shown  himself  in  a  passage  in  his  Manchester 
speech  to  which  we  called  attention  at  the  time.  "  Every- 
thing depends  on  themselves,"  he  declared,  and  he 
invited  them  not  to  stand  aside  in  sullen  silence,  but  to 
play  the  more  manful  part,  to  come  down  among  the 
people  and  regain  that  proper  influence  and  weight 
which — nowhere  more  than  in  Ireland — a  member  of 
the  "  old  stock  "  can  almost  always  win  for  himself. 
Of  course  there  are  gloomy  fanatics  like  Mr.  Michael 


Davitt  who  will  try  to  spoil  all  this— there  will  be 
rebuffs  at  first,  \>ut  we  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
right  people  in  Ireland  to  come  to  the  front  again. 
And,  if  some  landowners  dread  the  arrival  in  power  of 
the  concha  nuuvelle  SOCtale,  we  may  remind  them  that 
the  clearest  head  and  the  bravest  heart  that  Irish 
landlordism  in  this  generation  has  produced,  the 
late  Arthur  Macmurrough  Kavanagh,  looked  for- 
ward with  no  lack  of  confidence  to  just  such  a  Bill 
as  this.  The  essential  previous  condition  which  he 
made — that  the  rates  should  fall  on  the  occupier — has 
been  met  by  the  present  Bill,  and  that  being  granted  he 
said  :  "I  believe  that  a  large  measure  of  Local  Govern- 
ment ought  to  form  a  part  of  a  future  policy  with 
regard  to  Ireland  and  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  on 

the  same  lines  as  for  England  and  Scotland  The 

desire  of  a  capable  citizen  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the 
control  of  purely  local  administration  is  in  itself  a  healthy 
one,  and  should  be  rather  encouraged  than  suppressed." 
Mr.  Kavanagh  knew  when  to  withhold  when  the  in- 
terests of  his  order,  and  of  the  country,  were  attacked, 
but  he  also  knew  when  to  give,  and  give  courageously. 
It  is  a  lesson  that  some  Irish  landlords  seem  wishful  to 
forget. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

V~\/TTH  this  same  key,"  says  Wordsworth,  in  his 
V*  famous  sonnet  on  the  sonnet,  "Shakespeare 
unlocked  his  heart,"  an  assumption  which  provoked 
from  another  poet,  whom  Shakespeare  would  not 
have  disdained  to  own  as  a  brother,  the  retort,  "Did 
Shakespeare?  If  so,  the  less  Shakespeare  he."  And 
Browning  is  not  alone,  and  probably  never  will  be 
alone,  either  in  his  deduction  or  in  his  scepticism.  The 
problem  presented  in  these  sonnets  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  fascinating  problem  in  all  literature,  and  it  is 
as  exasperating  as  it  is  fascinating.  It  appears  to  be 
so  simple,  it  appears  constantly  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
its  solution,  and  yet  the  moment  we  get  beyond  a 
certain  point  in  inquiry,  the  more  complex  its  apparent 
simplicity  is  discovered  to  be,  the  more  hopeless  all 
prospect  of  explaining  the  enigma.  Take  the  difficulty 
of  assuming,  what  seems  to  be  obvious,  that  they  are 
autobiographical.  Here  we  have  the  poet,  and  that 
poet  Shakespeare,  admitting  the  world  into  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  his  life,  taking  his  contemporaries 
without  the  least  reserve  into  his  confidence,  inviting 
and  assisting  them  to  the  study  of  his  own  morbid 
anatomy,  and,  in  a  word,  stripping  himself  bare  with 
all  the  shameless  abandon  of  Jean  Jacques  and  of  Cassa- 
nova.  Everything  that  we  know  of  Shakespeare 
seems  to  discountenance  the  probability  of  his  having 
any  such  intention.  No  anecdote  with  the  smallest 
pretence  to  authenticity  couples  his  name  with  scandal. 
The  theory  which  identifies  him  with  the  W.  S.  of 
Willobie's  "  Avisa "  has  no  real  basis  to  rest  on,  and 
without  corroboration  is  absolutely  inadmissible  as 
evidence.  Whatever  Shakespeare's  private  life  may 
have  been,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  carefully  regarded  the 
decencies,  and  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  pose  publicly  in  the  character  presented  to 
us  in  the  sonnets.  If  the  poems  are  autobiographical, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  they  were  published  with- 
out his  consent  and  even  to  his  great  annoyance.  But 
even  then  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  that  there 
should  have  been  no  tradition  about  the  extraordinary 
story  which  they  tell,  especially  considering  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  dramatis personce.  Assuming  that  the  youth 
who  is  their  hero  was  a  real  person,  he  must  have 
been  conspicuous  in  the  society  of  that  time  ;  assuming 
the  rival  poet  to  be  a  real  person,  he  must  have 
been  equally  conspicuous  in  another  sphere,  while 
Shakespeare  himself,  at  the  time  the  sonnets  were  pub- 
lished, was  the  most  distinguished  poet  and  play wright 
in  London.  It  is,  therefore,  extraordinary  that  all 
traces  of  an  affair  in  which  persons  of  so  much  eminence 
were  involved,  and  which  would  have  furnished  scandal- 
mongers with  the  topics  in  which  such  gossips  most 
delight,  should  have  entirely  disappeared.  We  must 
either  conclude  that  posterity  has  been  very  unfortunate 
in  the  loss  of  records  which  would  have  thrown  light  on 
the  matter,  or  that  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  knew 
nothing  of  the  facts,  and  contented  themselves  with 
the  poetry,  or  lastly  that  what  we  may  call  the  fable  of 
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the  sonnets,  the  drama  in  which  W.  S.,  "the  dark 
lady,"  and  the  rival  poet  play  their  parts,  is  as  fictitious 
as  the  plot  of  "  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  or 
"  The  Tempest." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  support  any  of  the  numerous 
theories  which  pretend  to  give  us  the  key  to  these 
sonnets,  still  less  to  propose  any  new  one,  but  simply 
to  show  that  the  enigma  presented  by  them  is  as 
insoluble  as  ever,  and  that  all  attempts  to  throw  light 
on  it  have  served  to  effect  nothing  more  than  to  make 
darkness  visible  and  confusion  worse  confounded.  Let 
us  briefly  review  the  facts.  In  1609,  Thomas  Thorpe,  a 
well-known  Elizabethan  bookseller,  published  a  small 
quarto  volume  entitled  "  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,"  having 
apparently  not  obtained  them  from  the  poet  himself,  and 
to  this  volume  was  prefixed  the  following  dedication  : — 
"  To  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr. 
W.  H.  all  happiness  and  that  eternitie  promised  by  our 
ever-living  poet  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in 
setting  forth  T.  T."  Here  begins  and  ends  all 
that  is  certainly  known  about  W.  H.  and  his  rela- 
tion to  these  poems.  No  one  knows  who  he 
was,  no  one  knows  what  is  exactly  meant  by  the 
word  "  begetter,"  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  inspirer,  whether  that  is  to  say  W.  H.  is  the  youth 
celebrated  in  the  sonnets — "the  master-mistress"  of 
the  poet's  passion,  or  whether  it  simply  means  the 
person  who  got  or  procured  the  poems  for  Thorpe,  in 
which  case  the  identification  of  the  initials  is  of  no 
consequence  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  youth 
who  inspired  them  presented  them  to  Thorpe.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  in  his  very  able  paper  in  the  current  "  Fort- 
nightly Review"  argues  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
youth  of  the  sonnets  was  named  "  Will,"  though  this 
has  always  been  assumed  to  be  the  case.  The  evidence 
on  which  the  point  must  be  argued  will  be  found  in 
the  puns  on  "  Will  "  in  Sonnets  cxxxiv. — vi.  and 
cxliii.  It  seems  to  me,  I  must  own,  that  the  balance 
of  probability,  though  not  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative  decidedly  inclines  towards  it.  Granting  then, 
for  it  is  after  all  only  an  hypothesis,  that  the  initials  W.  H. 
are  those  of  the  youth  celebrated  in  the  Sonnets,  to  whom 
are  they  to  be  assigned  ?  The  youth,  whoever  he  was, 
is  represented  as  being  in  a  social  position  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  poet ;  he  has  apparently  rank 
and  title,  he  has  wealth,  he  is  young  and  eminently 
handsome,  his  beauty  being  of  a  delicate  effeminate 
cast,  he  is  highly  cultured  and  accomplished,  he  is  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  poet,  by 
whom  he  is  passionately  beloved,  he  lives  a  free 
loose  life,  and  he  intrigues  with  his  friend's  mistress. 

Passing  by  all  preposterous  theories  about  William 
Harte,  William  Hughes,  William  Himself  and  the 
like,  we  come  to  the  two  names  which  seem 
worth  serious  consideration,  William  Herbert,  third 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Henry  Wriothesly,  third 
Earl  of  Southampton.  The  Pembroke  theory,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Tyler's  corollary  identifying  the  "dark  lady" 
with  Mary  Fitton  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Brandes  in 
his  work  on  Shakespeare  just  published.  But  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  accepting  it  are  insuperable.  They 
have  been  admirably  discussed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
in  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  Shakespeare  had 
ever  had  any  other  relations  with  a  person  with  whom, 
if  the  Earl  is  to  be  identified  with  the  youth  of  the 
Sonnets,  he  must  have  been  on  terms  of  more  than 
brotherly  intimacy,  than  the  ordinary  one  of  servant  and 
patron.  The  words  of  Heminge  and  Condell  in  the 
dedication  of  the  first  folio  to  Pembroke  and  his  brother 
merely  state  that  they  had  both  of  them  "  prosequted  " 
him  with  favour ;  in  other  words,  been  to  him  what 
they  had  been  to  many  other  dramatists  and  men  of 
letters  ;  and  that  is  the  only  evidence  of  any  connexion 
between  Shakespeare  and  Pembroke.  Tradition  was 
certainly  silent  about  any  relations  between  them,  for 
Aubrey,  as  Mr.  Lee  has  pointed  out,  though  he  has 
collected  much  information  about  both,  says  nothing 
about  their  acquaintanceship,  though  he  mentions  Pem- 
broke's connexion  with  Massinger,  and  Southampton's 
with  Shakespeare.  But  Thorpe's  dedication  is  conclu- 
sive against  Pembroke.  In  1609  Pembroke,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
January  1601,  was  Lord  Chamberlain,  a  Knight  of  the 


Garter,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  in 
England.  Is  it  credible  that  Thorpe  would  address  him 
as  Mr.  W.  H.,  more  especially  as  in  the  other  works 
which  he  inscribed  to  him,  and  he  inscribed  several,  he 
is  careful  to  give  him  all  his  titles  and  to  address  him 
with  the  most  fulsome  servility?  Again,  Pembroke,  as 
Mr.  Lee  points  out,  was  never  a  "mister"  at  all.  As 
the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  he  was  designated  by  courtesy 
Lord  Herbert,  and  as  Lord  Herbert  he  is  always  spoken 
of  in  contemporary  records.  The  appellation  "  Mr." 
was  not,  as  Mr.  Lee  observes,  used  loosely  as  it  is  now, 
and  could  never  have  been  applied  to  any  nobleman, 
whether  holding  his  title  by  right  or  courtesy.  What- 
ever allowance  may  be  made  for  a  poet's  passion  and 
fancy,  some  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  insistence 
made  in  the  sonnets  on  the  youth's  delicate  and  effemi- 
nate beauty.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  portraits  of 
Pembroke  before  he  arrived  at  middle  age,  but  those 
portraits  justify  us  in  concluding  that  he  could  never 
at  any  time  have  been  distinguished  by  beauty  of  the 
type  indicated  in  the  poems. 

Against  all  this  the  advocates  of  the  Pembroke  theory 
have  nothing  to  place  but  conjectures,  a  series  of  in- 
significant coincidences  and  the  assumption  that  the 
woman  in  the  sonnets  is  to  be  identified  with  the  woman 
who  bore  Herbert  a  child,  Mary  Fitton.  The  publication 
of  Sonnet  xliv.,by  Jaggard,  in  1599,  shows  that  the  in- 
trigue between  the  youth  and  the  dark  lady,  which  is  the 
central  event  of  the  sonnets,  was  already  and  had  pro- 
bably been  for  some  time  in  full  career,  while  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Pembroke  was  involved  with  Mary  Fitton 
before  the  summer  of  1600.  But  what  finally  disposes 
of  this  theory  is  the  testimony  afforded  by  Lady  Newdi- 
gate — Newdigate's  recently  published  "  Gossip  from  a 
Muniment  Room."  An  indispensable  requisite  in  the 
lady  of  the  sonnets  is  that  she  should  be  dark,  a 
"black  beauty"  with  "eyes  raven  black,"  with  hair 
which  resembles  "black  wires,"  and  that  she  should  be 
a  married  woman  ;  but  the  portraits — and  there  are  two 
of  them — of  Mary  Fitton  show  that  she  had  a  fair  com- 
plexion with  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes,  and  that  she 
remained  unmarried  until  long  after  her  connexion  with 
Pembroke  had  ceased. 

The  theory  which  identifies  W.  H.  with  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  is  slightly  more  plausible,  but  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  accepting  it  are  in  truth  equally 
insuperable.  This  theory  has  at  least  one  great  point 
in  its  favour.  Shakespeare  was  acquainted,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  intimately  acquainted  with  Southampton,  as 
the  dedications  of"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  the  "  Rape 
of  Lucrece"  show.  Of  his  affection  and  respect  for  this 
nobleman  he  has  left  an  expression  almost  as  remark- 
able as  the  language  of  the  sonnets.     "The  love  I 

dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end  What 

I  have  done  is  yours  ;  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours  :  being 
part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours.    Were  my  worth 
greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater."    This  bears  a 
singularly  close  resemblance  to  Sonnet  xxvi., — 
"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 
Duty  so  great  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it." 
And  there  is  much  in  the  sonnets  which  can  be  made 
to  coincide  with  what  we  know  of  Southampton.  But 
as  we  push  inquiry,  difficulties  of  all  kinds  begin  to 
swarm  in  on  us.    The  first  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Pem- 
broke, with  the  dedication.    To  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  "  W.  H."  is  not  "  H.  W."— the  possiblity  of  the 
appellation  of  "Mr."  being  applied  to  one  who  had 
been  an  Earl  since   1581,  and  who  had  twice  been 
addressed  in  dedications  by  his  full  titles,  and  that  by 
Shakespeare   himself,  is  a  wholly  inadmissible  hypo- 
thesis.   To  argue  that  this  was  merely  "a  blind,"  is 
simply  to   beg  the  question.     If  the  sonnets  were 
addressed  to  Southampton,  they  must  have  been  written 
between  1593  and  1598.    In  1593  Southampton  was  in 
his   twenty-first   year,,  in   1598   in   his  twenty-sixth; 
Shakespeare,  respectively,  in  his  thirty-first  and  thirty- 
fifth  year.    Now  what  is  especially  emphasised  in  the 
sonnets  is  the  youthfulness  of  the  young  man  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated  and  the  advanced  age  of  the  poet. 
In  Sonnet  cviii.  the  youth  is  addressed  as  "a  sweet  boy,''- 
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n  cxxvi.  as  "a  lovely  boy,"  in  liv.  as  "a  beauteous 
and  lovely  youth;"  in  xcy.  his  "budding  name"  is 
referred  to,  while  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  "old,"  as 
"beaten  and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity,"  as  being 
<'  with  Time's  injurious  hand  crushed  and  o'erworn." 
And  so,  as  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out,  we 
have  this  anomaly— a  man  of  thirty-four  describing  him- 
self as  a  thing  "  of  tanned  antiquity"  in  writing  to  "  a 
sweet  and  lovely  boy "  of  twenty-five.  No  one  could 
have  been  less  like  the  effeminate  youth  of  the  sonnets 
than  Southampton.  All  we  know  about  him,  including 
his  portrait,  indicates  that  he  was  eminently  masculine 
and  manly.  Again,  it  is  matter  of  history  that  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the  Azores  expedition 
in  1597,  acquitting  himself  with  so  much  gallantry  that 
during  the  voyage  he  was  knighted  by  Essex.  To  this 
expedition,  which  must  have  involved  one  of  those 
absences  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  sonnets,  to 
this  exploit  and  this  honour,  which  afforded  so  much 
opportunitv  for  peculiarly  acceptable  compliment,  Shake- 
speare makes  no  reference  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  youth  of  the  sonnets  had  gained  any 
military  or  political  distinction,  had  taken  any  part  in 
public  life,  or  had  ever  been  absent  from  England. 
With  regard  to  the  supposed  references  to  South- 
ampton's relations  with  Elizabeth  Vernon,  no  certain, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  no  even  plausible  infer- 
ences can  be  drawn  in  any  particular  :  all  that  they  can 
be  reduced  to  are  degrees  of  improbability. 

The  enigma  of  these  sonnets  is,  we  repeat,  as  in- 
soluble now  as  it  was  when  inquiry  was  first  directed 
to  them.  Whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  autobio- 
graphical, as  dramatic  studies,  as  a  mixture  of  both, 
as  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  as  written  to 
order  for  others,  or  as  mere  exercises  in  the  sonnet 
circle,  is  alike  uncertain.  Our  knowledge  of  the  time 
of  their  composition  begins  and  ends  with  the  facts 
that  some  of  them  were  presumably  in  circulation  in  or 
before  1598,  that  two  of  them  had  certainly  been  com- 
posed in  or  before  1599,  and  that  all  of  them  had  been 
written  by  1609.  The  rest  is  mere  conjecture  ;  and 
on  mere  conjecture  and  mere  hypothesis  is 'based  every 
attempt  to  solve  their  mystery.  If  certainty  about  them 
can  ever  be  arrived  at  it  can  only  be  attained  by  evidence 
of  which  as  yet  we  have  not  even  an  inkling.  The 
probability  is  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  intention  to 
baffle  curiosity,  and  except  in  the  judgment  of  fanatics 
he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

J.  Churton  Collins. 

POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A^/'HEX  the  late  Professor  Owen  alluded  to  one  of 
*  *  the  muscles  in  a  bird's  tongue  as  arising  "  from 
the  junction  of  the  basihyal  with  the  urohyal,"  or 
declared  that  the  parrots  "  have  a  single  glottis  bounded 
by  a  lateral  pair  of  vibratile  membranes,"  his  object  was 
■evidently  not  to  interest  the  man  in  the  street.  Yet  the 
man  in  the  street  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  structure  and  habits  of  birds, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  it  obviously  devolves  upon 
writers  who  understand  both  his  jargon  and  that  of 
the  laboratory  to  tell  him  in  simple  fashion  of  the 
wonders  that  surround  him,  and  of  which  he  fain  would 
know  more.  The  learned  gentlemen  who  live  (at  the 
public  expense)  in  and  about  our  museums  take,  I  am 
fully  aware,  another  view.  To  them,  in  their  commend- 
able contempt  for  the  popular  voice,  the  writer  of  what 
is  known  as  "  popular"  natural  history  is  necessarily  a 
charlatan,  a  "bookmaker."  They  reck  not  that  their 
own  exceeding  valuable  contributions  to  the  proceedings 
of  learned  societies — gems  of  laboratory  erudition 
peppered  with  wondrous  Latin,  mysterious  abbrevia- 
tions, dental  formula;  and  all  the  rest  of  their  shop — are 
•caviare  to  the  multitude.  They  had  far  rather  that  the 
outsidepublic  should  remain  unenlightened  than  that  their 
choicest  works  should  be  translated  into  everyday  English 
for  the  everyday  intellect,  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms 
for  the  rabble  by  a  band  of  quacks  (some  of  them  not 
even  Oxford  men  !)  calling  themselves  field  naturalists. 
Suggest  with  all  respect  that  Bates  was  in  commerce, 
that  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  was  a  surveyor,  Lamarck  a 
soldier:  it  is  useless;  any  slight  contributions  that  these 
gentlemen  may  have  made  to  scientific  research  have 
been  arrived  at  in  spite  of  (not  owing  to)  their  freedom 


from  the  trammels  of  academic  routine.  Perhaps  the  very 
cultured  are  in  the  right.  They  have,  at  any  rate,  the 
means,  of  which  they  continue  to  avail  themselves,  of 
enforcing  in  a  measure  their  exclusion  of  the  public,  for 
those  portions  of  much  of  their  literature  that  are  not 
phrased  in  bad  Latin  are  in  English  so  execrable  and 
unintelligible  as  to  almost  preclude  all  attempt  at  grasp- 
ing what  they  really  mean.  But  the  general  reader,  that 
vague  yet  not  unimportant  member  of  the  community, 
will  have  none  of  their  gibberish.  He  will  read  of  the 
wonders  of  nature,  of  her  birds  and  her  flowers,  but  he 
must  have  his  pill  gilded;  the  viscera  and  dry  bones  of 
the  dissecting-room  must,  for  the  public  eye,  be  clothed 
in  reasonable  attire.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  compliance 
with  a  never-flagging  demand  for  popular  science,  our 
publishers  are,  with  few  exceptions,  glad  to  "  consider" 
works  on  light  natural  history,  and  there  endures  in 
consequence  what  Colonials  would  call  a  "boom"  in 
this  class  of  literature. 

Of  the  learned  works — from  the  pretentious  mono- 
graph to  the  pride  that  apes  humility  in  the  Note  on 
the  second  toe  in  Laridae — I  need  take  no  further 
account  beyond  remarking  that  their  aim  is  to  cover  as 
many  pages  as  possible  of  impossible  English  and 
Latin  on  any  peculiarly  circumscribed  subject  (for 
instance,  several  hundred  pages  on  the  reproductive 
apparatus  of  a  particular  group  of  fishes,  or  the  colour- 
pigment  in  a  family  of  lice),  with  no  illustrations  except 
profusely  lettered  diagrams  and  an  infinity  of  references 
to  authorities,  mostly  in  the  German. 

Of  popular  works,  however,  there  are,  as  I  have  lately 
found,  several  distinct  categories,  and  it  may  be  interest- 
ing, without   specialising  either   the  books  or  their 
authors,  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  striking  charac- 
teristics of  each.    First  and  foremost,  there  is  the  religious 
style  eminently  suited  to  the  rural  vicarage  and  village 
library.    It  starts,  as  is  only  fitting,  with   "  In  the 
beginning,"  &c. ,  and  in  the  most  modern  phrase,  and 
with  every  appeal  to  science,  rebukes  the  sceptical  for 
their  backsliding.     "  Evidence  of  design,"  "  Nature's 
forge,"  "  the  working  out  of  mysterious  ends"  ;  these 
are  among  the  trump  cards  played  by  the  compilers  of 
these  works.   Another  favourite  form  for  these  sketches 
is  that  in  which  the  beasts  and  birds  are  subordinated 
to  the  characteristic   scenes  among  which  (in  books) 
they  are  to  be  found.    Thus,  a  "delightful"  book  is 
in  no  time  made  up  of  half-a-dozen  chapters  on  birds 
of  the  broads,  dwellers  on  our  house-tops,  fowl  of  the 
foreshore,  fen  favourites,  and  the  like.    A  word  as  to 
illustrations  for  the  book  of  this  class,  for  they  are  all- 
important.    They  must  be  eminently  typical.    That  is 
to  say,  the  chapter  on  fen  birds  should  be  headed  with  a 
bittern  booming  (in  broad  daylight)  in  the  foreground, 
with  ruffs  sparring  on  the  left,  and  bearded  tits  and 
reed-warblers  on  the  right.    A  skein  of  geese  (season 
is  no  object)  may  pass   swiftly  across  the  sky-line. 
In  yet  a  third  class  of  popular  natural  history,  I  find 
the  creatures  of  earth  and  air  treated  solely  in  their 
relation  to  agriculture  and  farming.    The  writers  of 
these  attractive  narratives  proceed,  after  a  prolonged 
course    of    study,  haughtily    to    upbraid    the  blas- 
pheming, ignorant  farmer  who,  poor  boor,  does  not 
know    that   the    Creator   put    all    living   things  on 
earth  (except,    perhaps,   wireworms)  for  his  benefit, 
and  that  these  animals  were  gradually  perfected  from 
crude  and  unserviceable  toothed    birds   and  aggres- 
sive reptiles,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  coming  of  the 
farmer.     The  illustrations  for  such   a   book  are  as 
obvious  as  its  logic.     They  must,  one  and  all,  be 
didactic,  not  to  say  allegorical.    Thus,  a  rook  is  seen 
tugging  mightily  at  wireworms  in  the  trail   of  the 
plough,  while  others  can  be  seen  approaching  to  help 
in  the  good  work,  piously  shutting  their  eyes  to  some 
new  -  sown  seed,  over  the  attractions  of  which  they 
are  winging  a  short  cut  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  sparrows 
and  titmice  are,  in  another  presentment,  dexterously  re- 
moving noxious  grubs  from  unbruised  fruit  ;  a  hedge- 
hog is  seen  protecting  the  good  wife's  chickens  against 
a  snake.  It  might  well  be  thought  that,  with  all  the  daily 
appearing  works  on  birds,  their  song,  their  dwellings, 
their  migrations,  courtships,  wars  and  plumage,  the 
field  would  soon  be  exhausted  ;   but  I  am  convinced 
that  there  remain  to  the  twentieth-century  potboiler  at 
least  as  many  openings  as  have  been  enjoyed  by  his  pre- 
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decessors.  One  writer  has  given  us  the  natural  history  of 
the  Bible  ;  another,  the  birds  of  the  poets  ;  a  third,  the 
zoology  of  Shakespeare.  Why  not  the  zoology  of 
modern  fiction  ?  Here  is  a  gratuitous  and  delightful 
suggestion  for  some  enterprising  young  lady  at  the 
British  Museum  reading-room:  a  critical  examination  of 
the  views  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  on  woodchucks,  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker  on  "  zoophagi  "  and  vampire  bats,  Mr. 
Crockett  on  the  raven,  Mr.  Black  on  seals  and  sea-fish, 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  on  bloodhounds,  and  Signor  d'An- 
nunzio  on  "  devil-moths."  As  for  illustrations,  the 
personal  and  photographic  elements  should  pre- 
dominate ;  and  who  shall  say  what  new  lights  might 
not  be  thrown  on  the  study  of  animal  locomotion  by, 
say,  a  study  of  Mr.  Frederic  following  his  recalcitrant 
woodchuck  among  the  upper  boughs  of  a  lofty  tree. 

Then,  as  we  are  promised,  by  way  of  a  last  rumbling 
echo  cf  the  jubilee  epidemic,  a  "Birds  of  the  British 
Empire,"  why  not  also  a  "  Reptiles  of  the  Victorian 
Era,"  or,  if  local  fauna  be  preferred,  a  well  worked  out 
"Worms  of  Westminster?"  No;  the  writer  on 
natural  history  has  still  inexhaustible  wells  from  which 
to  draw  knowledge  to  cheat  the  publisher  and  trouble 
the  editor.  And  I  have  overlooked  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  most  prevalent  forms  of  the  malady,  the 
natural  history  of  the  chase.  Now,  it  is  a  well-attested 
fact  that  your  true  English  sportsman  is,  before  all,  a 
naturalist.  He  is  no  longer  the  illiterate  slayer  of  de- 
fenceless creatures,  but  he  goes  forth  with  a  keen 
delight  in  knowing  the  life  habits  and  scientific  names 
of  those  he  is  about,  really  for  their  own  good,  to  kill. 
Does  not  the  African  hunter  take  as  much  interest  in 
the  health  of  his  horse  and  dog  and  native  servants  as 
in  the  cleaning  of  his  gun  and  drying  of  his  ammuni- 
tion ?  For  the  reading  sportsman,  then,  there  are 
whole  libraries,  in  which  the  crude,  sensational  picture 
of  twenty  years  back  has  given  place  to  elegant  tinted 
reproductions  of  photographs  with  no  suggestion  of 
murder.  One  of  the  very  latest  of  these  sporting 
zoologies  comes  to  me  from  Vogel  of  Leipsig,  and  its 
author  is  an  unpretending  doctor  of  the  name  of  Wurm. 
The  title  of  the  book  under  notice  is  "  Naturgeschichte 
und  Charakterschilderung  der  zur  hohen  Jagd  gehorigen 
Thiere  Mitteleuropas."  English  publishers  may  forbear 
to  inquire  about  rights  of  translation,  for  a  sporting 
work  in  which  is  no  mention  of  either  fox  or  hare 
would  remain  an  unread  apocrypha  for  the  pious  squire, 
whose  creed  is  the  Church,  the  State  and  the  Fox  ; 
and  even  less  hypercritical  sportsmen  in  these  islands 
might  revolt  at  the  admission  of  the  eagle-owl  and 
hazel-hen  under  the  head  of  "big  game,"  which  I 
take  to  be  the  equivalent  of  "hohen  Jagd."  Nor 
can  I  love  the  gentle  author  for  including  the  crane, 
ibex  and  kangaroo  among  his  "useful"  creatures, 
for  the  bird  is  an  unmitigated  thief  among  the 
grain,  the  beasts  furnish  the  poorest  of  meat  and 
spell  the  grazier's  ruin  ;  and  all  three  have  about  as 
much  right  in  a  German  fauna  as  the  mouflon,  to 
which  place  is  also  given.  The  book,  which  is  the 
companion  of  the  fireside,  not  of  the  open  air,  is,  with 
this  reservation,  a  charming  one,  though  we  fancy  the 
author  might  regard  a  gun  as  a  "  nasty"  thing,  likely 
to  go  off  and  make  a  noise.  While  it  could  not,  in  the 
derogatory  sense,  be  styled  a  compilation,  its  pages 
contain  little  that  is  new  to  readers  of  popular  natural 
history.  The  ancients  are  dragged  in  at  every  loophole, 
and  both  Schiller  and  Goethe  lend  their  poor  support  to 
their  illustrious  countryman.  Thus,  the  elk  is  intro- 
duced with  a  half-sad  play  on  the  alliteration  between 
the  words  elk  and  elegy  !  To  the  mysterious  fallow 
deer  we  are  brought  by  Elsa's  "  Woher  die  Fahrt  ? 
Wie  deine  Art?"  The  wild  swan  glides  on  the  scene 
in  a  magnificent  sentence  of  over  a  hundred  words,  in 
which  are  broached  the  family  history  of  Leda  and  other 
"  delicately  improper  stories."  Schiller's  "  Die  Kraniche 
des  Ibycus "  heralds  in  the  crane.  Lastly,  a  dialogue 
w  ith  a  very  mild  "  zugereister  eifriger  Sportman  "  opens 
the  excellent  chapter  on  the  hazel-hen.  The  bonne- 
bouche,  however,  for  readers  in  these  islands  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  concluding  chapter  on  the  snowy  owl, 
in  which  Dr.  Wurm  quotes  a  countryman  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  Fatherland  alone,  as  contrasted  with  the 
French  and,  still  more,  with  the  "  kauderwelschenden  " 
(gibbering)  English,  can  we  find  the  correct  pronuncia- 


tion of  the  dead  languages,  proof  of  which  is  open  to 
any  who  care  to  listen  to  the  seductive  note  of  the  owl, 
cuckoo,  or  turtle-dove,  for  these  fowl,  he  says  (over- 
looking the  fact  that  they  all  have  more  than  one 
common  vowel-tone),  give  the  one  and  only  sound  of 
the  initial  Latin  11.  There  are  strictures  on  British 
sport,  which  assumes  startling  forms  as  seen  through 
German  spectacles.  "The  English  sportsmen,"  says 
our  author,  "know  not  the  poetry  of  our  method, 
but  prefer  driving  and  beating  for  their  great  autumn 
butcheries,  slaughtering  all  the  birds,  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex." 

But  I  may  not  further  prolong  these  heterodox  re- 
marks. I  have  given  more  than  one  suggestion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  honest  worker  in  the  field  of  popular 
zoology,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  German 
view  of  the  art.  The  illustrations,  by  the  way,  in  the 
last  are  admirable,  and  it  might  comfort  Mr.  Isaiah 
Williams,  and  mitigate  the  patriotic  dolour  of  his  next 
harangue  to  the  Isles,  to  learn  that,  for  half  a  dozen  of 
the  very  best,  the  German  publishers  had  to  come  to  a 
well-known  English  photographer  ! 

Aylmer  Pollard. 

A  FORGOTTEN  WIREPULLER.* 
'  I  "HE  minor  public  characters  of  every  age  survive  in 
separate  individuality  for  a  very  little  time.  Many 
of  the  figures — often  the  noisiest  of  them — on  the  stilr 
crowded  stage  of  only  ten  years  ago  are  already 
shadowy ;  as  the  generation  that  knew  them  their 
faces  die  off,  they  fade  away,  and  are  sooner  or  later 
lost  in  the  background  of  oblivion  into  which  history 
recedes.  The  diligent  student  of  the  political  history 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  hearing  the  name  of 
Francis  Place,  must  look  very  closely,  so  slight  has 
been  the  record  of  the  man,  before  picking  him  out 
from  the  confines  of  darkness  and  identifying  him. 
"Place?  Place?  Ah,  yes,  he  was  a  friend  of  Ben- 
tha-n  and  James  Mill,  wasn't  he?  Took  an  active  part 
in  the  Westminster  elections  of  his  day,  and  was  known 
as  the  Radical  tailor  of  Charing  Cross?  That's  the 
man  ;  Hume  " — some  way  into  the  shadow  himself  by 
this  time — "spoke  very  highly  of  him,  and  Robert 
Owen,  with  ludicrous  exaggeration,  described  him  as 
'the  real  leader  of  the  Whig  party.'  He  died  in  1854, 
and  since  then  has  faded  out  of  knowledge."  Some 
such  thin  vanishing  ghost  of  a  man  has  Place  been  to 
us  for  a  generation.  And  now  comes  Mr.  Graham 
Wallas,  illuminating  the  history  of  the  period  with 
hitherto  unknown  facts  ;  and-  in  the  light  of  them  the 
scene  shifts  in  the  most  astonishing  way.  The  obscure 
figure  in  the  background  steps  out  to  the  front,  the 
shadow  becomes  a  personage  of  the  first  importance, 
and  stands  revealed,  as  Owen  described  him,  as  a  real 
leader.  Mr.  Wallas  has  done  his  work  admirably. 
His  researches  among  the  dusty  records  in  the  British 
Museum  have  evidently  been  most  painstaking ;  many 
a  stack  of  documents  he  must  have  sifted  for  single 
grains  of  new  information  ;  and  in  the  result  we  have 
not  only  a  vivid  picture  of  a  most  interesting  man,  but 
a  new  light  upon  a  period  of  English  domestic  history. 

Place  was  the  son  of  a  Drury-lane  sponging-house- 
keeper.  He  was  apprenticed  at  fourteen  to  the  breeches- 
making  trade,  and  became  a  highly  skilled  workman. 
But  at  twenty-two  he  took  an  active  part  in  a  strike, 
and  came  under  the  boycott  of  the  employers,  he  and 
his  young  wife  tasting  the  dregs  of  life,  pawning  their 
scanty  belongings,  and  suffering  actual  hunger — as 
inauspicious  a  start  as  could  well  be  imagined  for  a 
career  that  was  to  make  its  mark  upon  the  life  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Wallas  takes  us  rapidly  over  these  early- 
years,  with  their  resolute  efforts  for  self-education  in 
the  face  of  difficulties,  until  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
Place  decided  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  "  It  is 
remarkable  enough,"  he  says,  "  that  almost  every  honest 
journeyman  is  deterred  for  a  long  time,  and  some  for 
ever,  from  making  an  attempt  to  get  into  business,  lest 
he  should  be  ruined,  notwithstanding  being  ruined 
could  only  bring  him  back  again  to  journey  work." 
Place  made  his  plunge  in  well-grounded  confidence  in 
his  own  business  abilities,  opened  his  tailor's  shop  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  made  money  at  it.    He  has  some- 
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delightful  moralising  at  this  stage  on  the  life  of  a 
tailor  with  higher  aims.  "A  man  to  be  a  good 
tailor  should  be  either  a  philosopher  or  a  mean 
cringing  slave,"  he  says,  after  describing  how  he  had 
to  dance  attendance  on  his  fashionable  customers.  As 
his  books  accumulated  in  the  library  at  the  back  of  his 
shop,  and  his  circle  of  acquaintances  widened  among 
the  thinkers  of  the  time,  he  had  to  be  very  careful  that 
none  of  his  customers  should  "know  anything  of  me 
except  as  a  tailor."  Some  of  them  did,  and  left  him. 
**  Had  these  persons,"  he  says,  "been  told  that  I  never 
read  a  book,  that  I  was  ignorant  of  anything  but  my 
business,  thev  would  not  have  made  the  least  objection 
to  me.  I  should  have  been  a  fellow  beneath  them,  and 
thev  could  have  patronised  me  ;  but  to  accumulate 
boo'ks  and  to  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  their 
contents,  to  seek  for  friends,  too,  among  literary  and 
scientific  men,  was  putting  myself  on  an  equality  with 
them,  if  not,  indeed,  assuming  a  superiority  ;  an  abomi- 
nable offence  in  a  tailor  The  nearer  a  common 

tradesman  approximates  in  information  and  manners  to 
a  footman,  the  more  certainly  will  he  please  his  well- 
"bred  customers."  The  electoral  corruption  of  West- 
minster— the  chief  of  the  old  scot-and-lot  boroughs — 
roused  him  to  indignation,  and  set  him  upon  his  first 
serious  work  of  political  organization.  He  brought 
together  an  independent  committee  of  electors,  which 
succeeded  in  returning  Burdett  in  1807,  and  became  the 
recognised  political  authority  in  Westminster.  All  this 
time  he  was  working  hard  at  his  shop  and  in  his  library, 
and  by  181 7  was  in  a  position  to  hand  the  business 
over  to  his  son,  and  settle  down  to  the  steady  and  per- 
sistent use  of  the  knowledge  and  influence  he  had 
acquired. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  story  is  almost  in- 
credible, so  complete  a  reversion  is  it  of  general  opinion 
as  to  the  men  and  movements  of  the  time.  Briefly, 
what  Mr.  Wallas  asserts  is  that  this  practically  un- 
known man,  holding  and  seeking  to '  hold  no  public 
office,  with  no  other  influence  than  that  of  his  own 
tremendous  industry  and  grasp  of  facts,  carried  on  the 
government  of  the  country  to  a  large  measure  from  the 
library  at  the  back  of  a  Westminster  tailor's  shop  ;  that 
the  men  who  figured  before  the  public  in  this  and  that 
connexion  were  his  puppets,  and  the  measures  with 
which  their  names  were  associated  his  measures.  We 
are  bound  to  add  that  the  claim  is  presented  in  a  con- 
vincing manner,  that  it  is  borne  out  by  all  the  available 
correspondence  and  by  documents  innumerable,  and 
that  for  the  few  statements  upon  which  we  are  asked 
to  take  Place's  own  word  alone  there  is  a  body  of  cir- 
cumstantial corroboration  that  compels  belief.  "My 
own  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Wallas  with  reference  to  such 
details,  "  formed  after  consulting  independent  ev  idence 
in  newspapers  and  elsewhere  for  a  large  number  of 
Place's  statements,  is  that  his  accuracy  on  all  questions 
of  fact  was  most  remarkable."  It  would  be  impossible 
even  to  enumerate  the  smaller  matters  to  which  he 
turned  his  attention.  The  repeal  of  the  Combination 
Laws  and  the  carrying  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  were 
his  chief  accomplishments.  The  first  of  these,  says  Mr. 
Wallas,  he  "carried  through  single-handed" — a  start- 
ling claim  for  a  private  citizen,  but  established  beyond 
dispute.  In  the  matter  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  was 
Place  again  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  stopping 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  forming  an  anti-Reform 
Government,  breaking  up  the  Lords'  opposition,  and 
securing  the  recall  of  Earl  Grey.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
Mr.  Wallas  to  repeat  his  story  of  how  these  things 
were  done.  The  reader  must  find  it  in  these  pages  for 
himself,  and  he  will  confess  that  a  more  interesting 
chapter  on  the  inner  working  of  a  political  movement 
has  not  been  written  in  recent  years. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  Mr.  Wallas  has  en- 
joyed his  labour  upon  this  book,  for  in  his  methods 
of  work  Place  was  a  sort  of  early  century  Fabian 
Society.  "The  days  of  flowery  oratory  are  over,"  said 
Lord  Durham  in  a  speech  prepared  for  him  by  Place  in 
1832.  "and  the  future  belongs  to  him  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  collect  facts  and  has  the  capacity  to  draw 
correct  inferences."  Certainly  Place  took  the  trouble. 
In  politics  as  in  tailoring  he  was  the  shrewd  man  of 
business,  with  a  hatred  for  frothiness  that  made  the 
ranting  Radicals  regard  him  as  a  cowardly  time-server 


when  he  rebuked  them  for  clutching  at  the  moon  and 
other  unattainable  objects.  "  In  spite  of  his  constant 
meetings  with  politicians  and  important  persons,  he 
seldom  made  friends  with  any  of  them.  They  were 
treated  as  persons  engaged  in  business  might  have 
been,  and  just  as  his  customers  were  invited  to  come 
into  his  shop,  so  his  political  associates  were  expected 
to  come  to  his  library.  He  consistently  declined  to  call 
upon  them  at  their  own  homes  under  any  circum- 
stances." He  had  his  regular  hours  for  callers,  and  if 
they  wanted  him  they  knew  where  to  find  him.  "To 
those  who  wished  to  be  better  acquainted  I  said,  You 
can  be  as  much  better  acquainted  with  me  as  you  please 
by  calling  here  when  you  have  anything  to  do  for  the 
public  good  in  which  I  can  in  any  way  assist."  And 
come  they  did,  as  men  will  come  to  a  tailor 
or  anybody  else  who  happens  to  be  stronger  than 
themselves,  with  capacity  for  managing  men,  and  a 
grip  of  the  facts  of  any  question  at  issue.  His  library 
was  a  political  drill-shed,  where  ill-informed  M.P.'s  were 
taken  firmly  in  hand,  coached  in  their  facts,  supplied 
with  material  for  speeches,  and  screwed  up  to  the  point 
of  action.  The  public  applauded  the  puppets  ;  Place 
was  contented  to  wind  them  up  and  keep  them  going. 
His  contempt  for  the  men  whom  he  used  was  the  large 
contempt  of  the  man  who  knows  for  the  empty  person. 
"  Nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  such  men,"  he 
writes,  "nothing  but  hearing  from  their  own  mouths 
the  loose  notions  they  entertain  on  almost  all  subjects, 
could  convince  those  who  only  hear  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  public  matters  how  very  little  they  know." 
And  again,  when  some  of  them  objected  to  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
combination  laws,  — "  'They  would  not  be  dictated  to  ' 
— that  is,  they  would  not  have  the  business  put  in  a 
plain  way  by  the  only  man  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  it  in  all  its  bearings,  because  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  honourable  house,  nor  even  a  gentleman. 
Thus  does  pride  and  ignorance,  in  all  situations,  from  a 
committee  of  the  honourable  house  to  a  chandler's  shop 
in  an  alley,  show  itself  in  the  same  way,  always  absurd, 
•  always  pitiful."  Place  evidently  had  no  gift  of  prophecy, 
for  he  expected  that  electoral  reform,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  M.P.'s  to  public  constituencies,  would  change 
all  that,  and  allow  none  but  intelligent  and  practical 
men  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.    What  would  he 

have  said  could  he  have  seen  or  (the  reader 

may  fill  in  the  blanks  to  his  liking  ;  the  choice  is  large, 
and  front  benches  are  not  excluded)  sitting  there  at  the 
end  of  the  century  ? 

Of  the  glimpse  we  get  of  Bentham  and  his  circle, 
with  those  dreadful  children  of  James  Mill  grinding  at 
Latin  and  mathematics  at  six  every  morning  at  the  age 
of  eight,  and  cheerfully  going  without  their  dinner  for  a 
mistake  in  a  single  word,  of  Lancaster  and  the  educa- 
tion movement,  and  many  other  figures  of  the  pre- 
reform  days,  there  is  no  space  to  speak.  We  can  only 
congratulate  Mr.  Wallas  upon  his  discover)'  of  such  a 
subject,  and  Place  upon  the  biographer  who  has  re- 
stored him  to  an  interested  world. 

A  MILD  WINTER. 

OUR  proverbial  English  habit  of  growling  at  the 
weather,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  had  a  grand 
opportunity  this  week.  Here  we  were  slipping  through 
the  winter  in  the  most  comfortable  fashion,  and  con- 
gratulating ourselves  upon  having  avoided  any  of  its 
rigours  for  this  time.  Our  old  friend,  the  cuckoo,  had 
been  heard  by  a  correspondent  of  the  daily  papers, 
whose  word  for  it  they  may  take  who  please  ;  and  the 
early  flower  and  bird  paragraphs  were  appearing  in  the 
usual  way.  We  thought  that  we  had  caught  winter 
napping  for  once.  It  was  all  over;  there  was  nothing 
to  do  now  but  go  smoothly  through  the  lengthening 
days  to  June.  We  were  holloaing  before  we  were  out 
of  the  wood,  for  of  a  sudden  the  wind  has  swept  round 
to  the  north-ease  and  the  weather  reports  are  all  of 
snowdrifts  and  suspended  train  services  and  general 
shivering. 

But  the  bitter  weather  of  the  past  week  has  come 
barely  in  time  to  save  us  from  a  blighted  summer. 
The  damage  done  is  already  considerable,  but  it  is 
trifling  to  what  would  have  been  had  the  unseasonable 
warmth  lasted  for  another  two  or  three  weeks.   As  it  is 
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these  biting-  winds  and  severities  of  winter,  making-  the 
sick  man  shiver  and  the  healthy  ting-le  with  live  blood 
to  the  fing-er-tips,  are  flowers  and  fruit  and  the  beauty 
of  the  year  in  disg-uise.    For  vegetation  was  going  the 
prodigal  pace,   lavishing    upon    February  what  was 
meant  for  May,  and  heading  straight  for  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  prodigality.    The  country  parson  will  not 
be  able  to  write  his  annual  letter  to  the  "Times"  this 
year,  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  first  primrose  ; 
for  primroses  have  been  flowering  freely  since  Christ- 
mas.   A  pale  border  of  them  under  my  window  here 
are  regretting  their  rash  anticipation  of  the  calendar, 
for  this  morning's  hailstorm  has  beaten  and  torn  them 
to  pieces.    On  the  warm  days  of  last  week  the  bees 
were  in  the  yellow  crocus  cups,  and  the  air  was  hum- 
ming with  them  as  in  June.    The  catkins  were  bursting 
and  the  little  red  stars  pushing  through  the  tips  of  the 
hazel    buds.      Our   gardens    were    gay    with  white 
clumps  of  shepherd's  flock    and    wallflowers  in  full 
blossom,    and    the    tender    new   shoots  of   the  rose 
bushes  were  inches  long,  with  little  red  and  bronze 
leaves  smoothing  out  their  ruffles  in  the  sun.  Most 
pitiful  of  all  was  it  to  watch  the    fruit-trees.  The 
wonderful  white  and  red  of  the  apple  blossom  was  still 
hidden  securely  in  its  woolly  buds  ;  but  on  pear  and 
plum  trees  the  threat  of  disaster  was  evident,  for  the 
brown  leathery  husks  were  bursting  and  the  cream)' 
under-sheath  showing  through.      Here  and  there,  by- 
south  walls  and  warm  corners,  they  had  ventured  even 
further,  and  the  knots  of  young  unblossomed  fruit  had 
pushed  through  to  their  fate.      We  shall  not  gather 
that  fruit  this  year.     All  this  premature  life  was  the 
preparation  of  a  sacrifice   for   March  and  April.  In 
another  three  weeks  it  would  have  been  a  spread  feast 
for  destruction.    The  first  sharp  night  of  frost,  or  two 
days'  nipping  north-easter,  or  ten  minutes'  pelt  of  hail — 
such  as   that  which,    three    years    ago,    caught  the 
beeches  on  the  opening  bud  one  April  morning,  and 
left  them  with  their  northern  faces  bare  and  blackened 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  blasted  on  one  side  and 
luxuriant  towards  the  sun,  a  most  curious  appearance 
— would  have  wrecked  our  orchards.    We  need  never 
expect  to  get  over  April  without  some  of  these  visita- 
tions, and  the  anticipation  of  them  is  quite  enough  to 
chasten  any  rapture  with  which  we  might  otherwise 
greet  "Spring  returning"  before  her  due  time.  Spring 
in  springtime  is  glorious,  but  in  February  she  is  more 
like  a  young  woman  going  to  an  early  drawing-room 
in  a  pretty  flimsiness  of  millinery,  with  a  pinched  nose, 
a  chilled  bosom,  and  a  bad  cold  in  the  head,  or  worse, 
to  follow.     She  had  better  stay  in  for  the  present. 

H. 

DR.  PARRY'S  LATEST  "MASTERPIECE." 

F^\R.  PARRY  is  unfortunate  in  the  possession  of  a 
few  well-meaning  friends  distinguished  neither  for 
their  strength  of  brain  nor  for  their  discretion.  That 
foreign  musicians  judge  him  by  the  company  he  keeps 
is  a  small  matter.  It  is  more  serious  that  Dr.  Parry's 
injudicious  companions  and  followers  should  contrive  to 
make  him  ridiculous  as  often  as  he  produces  a  new  work. 
The  art  of  "  booming  "  a  man  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  practised  with  consummate  skill  ;  one  cannot 
lightly  say  "Go  to,  I  will  boom  this  man  and  his 
oratorio  or  cantata  or  opera  "  and  straightway  raise  such 
a  whirlwind  of  gossip,  blame  and  praise  as  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  man  and  his  opera  or  cantata  or 
oratorio  are  the  most  significant  things  in  God's 
creation.  The  "  boom  "  artificial  must  either  be  com- 
pletely successful  or  a  ghastly  failure,  and  if  it  fails, 
then  woe  to  the  subject  of  it :  he  becomes  the  laughing 
stock  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  continent.  In  Dr.  Parry's 
case  it  has  failed,  failed  miserably,  and  failed  not  once 
but  half-a-dozen  times.  How  indeed  could  it  be 
expected  to  succeed,  when  one  considers  the  gentlemen 
who  undertook  to  "  work  "  it,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  worked  it — when  one  considers  also  the  gentleman 
on  whose  behalf  it  was  to  be  worked  ?  The  pathetic 
simplicity  of  the  game  might  easily  move  a  sensitive 
man  to  tears.  As  each  Parry  "masterpiece"  is  produced 
we  find  precisely  the  same  verdict  in  the  journals  which 
enjoy  the  inestimable  services  of  the  Parry  elect.  It 
runs  thus  :  "  Though  there  may  have  been  wide 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard   to   every  former 


work  of   Dr.   Parry,   with  regard  to  his  latest  pro- 
duction   there    can    be    only  one   opinion.     It    is  an 
undoubted  masterpiece  and  plainly  proves  Dr.  Parry 
to  be  the  greatest  living  English  composer."  Then 
follows    half  a  column  about  Dr.   Parry's  "rugged 
strength,"  the  "  full,  rich   sonority  secured  through- 
out," &c,  &c,  ;  and  the   notice  invariably  ends  with 
this  touching  piece  of  logic  :  "  Dr.  Parry  is'  (of  course) 
the  greatest  living  English  composer,    therefore  Dr. 
Parry  is  the  greatest  living  English  composer."  This 
accomplished,  the  brethren  of  the  Parry  elect  begin  to 
quote  one  another  ;  and  they  think  all  is  done  that  can 
be  done.     Lately,  however,  the  Eminent  Programmist 
of  Mr.  Newman's  concerts  has  "gone  one  better"  in 
naivete.     In  the  programme  of  the  Queen's  Hall  con- 
certs on   19  February,   when   Dr.    Parry's  Hereford 
Magnificat  was  sung,  I  read  that  "  writing  of  this  Mag- 
nificat on  the  occasion  of  its  production,  the  most  eminent 
of  living  English  musical  critics  remarked  " — for  what  he 
remarked  see  above  :  it  is  the  usual  thing  :  "for  once 
the  entire  press,  as  far  as  I  saw,  was  in  accord,"  &c, 
&c.    Turning  to  the  monthly  paper  from  which  this 
quotation  was  taken,  I  found  the  article  to  be  an  anony- 
mous one  ;  so  I  am  not  only  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
whether  the  Eminent  Programmist  thinks  Mr.  Smith  or 
Mr.  Jones  "the  most  eminent  of  living  English  musical 
critics,"  but  am  unable  to  discover  whether  the  quota- 
tion carries  arty    more    weight    than    if  it  came,  for 
example,  from  the  pen  of  the  Eminent  Programmist 
himself.     But  if  the  Eminent  Programmist  has  gone 
very  far  indeed,  he  has  been  beaten  easily  by  the  gentle- 
man who  does  those  pretty,  bright,  thoughtless,  lady- 
like musical  notices  which  the  editor  of  the  "Times" 
shoves  away  into  dark  corners,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
when  discovered  are  so  justly  admired  at  all  the  tea 
parties  of  Kensington.      This    gentleman    made  the 
astounding  discovery — or  perhaps  Dr.  Parry  told  him — 
that  the  principal  theme  of  the  Magnificat  was  the  same 
as  the    phrase    with    which  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of 
Praise  begins    and    ends  ;  he    also    discovered  that 
whereas  Mendelssohn's  treatment  was,  to  speak  as  the 
vulgar,   piffling,   Parry's  was  dignified,   strong,  rich, 
resonant,  plainly  proving  Dr.  Parry  to  be  the  greatest, 
&c,  &c.    Such  are  the  games  by  which  Dr.  Parry  has 
been  made  ridiculous  for  years  by  his  friends,  from 
whom  he  should  certainly  pray  to  be  delivered. 

For,  truly,  Dr.  Parry  is  much  too  good  and  useful  a 
man  to  be  spoiled  in  this  way.    He  is,  as  I  know,  an 
honest,  amiable  gentleman,  willing  to  do  much  more 
than  his  fellow-Academics  to  help  on  the  talented  of 
the  younger  generation,  unwilling,  I  am  sure,  to  enter 
into  any  of  those  quaint  ineffectual  conspiracies  to  "  keep 
out  "  any  young  man  whose  music  may,  for  instance, 
have  proved  popular  at  the  theatres.     He  has,  in  his 
way,  distinct  ability,  and  has  turned  out,  it  is  rumoured, 
a  fairly  satisfactory  principal  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.     Such  a  man  should  not  be  befooled  in  the 
public  gaze,  should  not  be  told  he  is  a  great  composer 
and  encouraged  to  strut  as  though  he  were  dressed  in 
borrowed  plumes  when  in  truth  he  wears  no  plumes  at 
all.     For  Dr.  Parry  has  never  yet  written  a  bar  that 
shows  real  invention,  never  a  phrase  that  hints  at  his 
possibly  possessing  the  real  musical  temperament.  His 
music  to  "The  Frogs,"  which  I  heard  excellently  per- 
formed under    Mr.   Terry  at  Leatherhead  a  year  or 
two  ago,  showed  energy  and  a   sense   of  fun  ;  his 
oratorios  are  tedious  chains  of  dulness  ;  his  symphonies 
are   bogs   in   which    one    finds   oneself  stuck  help- 
lessly before  the  first  movement  is  ended.    And  this 
latest  "masterpiece,"  the  setting  of  the  Magnificat 
(which  "proves  him  to  be  the  greatest,"  &c),  is  no 
better,  no  fresher,  no  more  beautiful,  than  the  sym- 
phonies or  the  oratorios.    On  Saturday  last  I  listened 
to  it  at  Queen's  Hall  with  considerable  respect  and  all 
possible  patience.   It  cannot  be  said  that  the  performance 
was  quite  fair  to  Dr.  Parry.    The  first  movement  was 
taken  at  much  too  high  a  pace  ;  much  more  might  have 
been  done  to  save  the  soloist  from  the  excessively  thick 
and  muddy  orchestration  ;  the  soloist  missed  her  lead 
at  the  finish.    But,  after  all,  Mr.  Wood  may  be  excused 
his  mistakes  :  one  can  even  sympathise  with  his  very 
obvious  desire  to  get  the  thing  over  as  quickly  as 
possible.     The  best  one  can  say  of  the  Magnificat 
is  that  it  is  either  the  exercise  of  an  exceptionally 
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talented  student,  or  an  example,  worked,  as  it  were,  on 
a  blackboard  before  a  large  class,  by  a  talented 
schoolmaster.  When  Dr.  Parry's  faithful  servitor  of 
the  "Times"  remarks  on  the  weakness  of  Mendels- 
sohn's handling  of  the  noble  Gregorian  Magnificat 
intonation,  he  is  to  an  extent  justified.  Its  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  and  at  the  end,  is 
magnificent — when  it  enters  in  the  quicker  movements 
later  it  suggests  the  late  Mr.  Tamplin's  "Messiah" 
quadrilles,  of  which  the  "  Hallelujah"  Chorus  forms  the 
finale.  But  at  the  beginning  Dr.  Parry  does  not  even 
turn  the  Magnificat  theme  into  a  polka  or  a  waltz — he 
simply  distorts  it  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  theme  or  any- 
thing more  than  an  exceedingly  common  figure  which 
is  bandied  about  amongst  the  parts  until  the  movement 
is  considered  long  enough.  The  game  is  carried  on 
with  a  fair  amount  of  ingenuity  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
pennyworth  of  originality  shown.  We  have  all  heard  the 
progressions  before — most  of  them  are  as  old  as  Bach 
and  Handel ;  we  have  all  heard  the  figure  before — it 
also  is  as  old  as  Handel  and  Bach  ;  and  the  only 
justification  for  the  use  of  ancient  progressions  and 
phrases — a  new,  modern  beauty  and  the  expression 
of  a  fresh  emotion  —  is  totally  absent.  When  Dr. 
Parry  has  worked  this  to  his  heart's  content  he 
plunges  into  the  giddy  excitement  of  a  gavotte  in 
which  we  hear  again  and  again  a  phrase  which  bears  an 
unlucky  likeness  to  a  coster-song  of  Chevalier's.  I 
have  looked  in  vain  for  a  true  melody  in  the  solo  "  Quia 
respexit  humilitatem  " — every  bar  is  old,  not  a  phrase 
has  any  beauty  or  carries  an  emotional  meaning;  the 
"  Misericordia  "  is  pleasant,  and  contains  a  very  pretty 
solo  violin  part  ;  the  "  Fecit  Potentiam  "  is  written  in 
the  old-world  idiom,  and  is  obviously  an  imitation  of — 
or  let  me  say  an  exercise  in  the  manner  of — such  songs 
as  "Rejoice  greatly"  in  the  "Messiah."  The  effect 
of  the  mass  of  choral  tone  in  the  "  Suscepit  Israel"  is 
rather  imposing,  even  if  we  have  heard  it  a  thousand 
times  before  ;  but  the  commonplace  rum-ti-tum  of  the 
inevitable  schoolmaster  fugue  "  Sicut  locutus"is  past 
listening  to  with  any  patience.  Compare  the  dignity, 
breadth,  the  gorgeous  colour,  the  masterly  placing 
of  masses  in  any  of  Bach's  or  Handel's  fugues — say 
the  setting  of  the  same  words  in  Bach's  Magnificat — 
with  the  mean  hurry-scurry  of  this,  and  the  difference 
may  be  felt  at  once  between  the  master  of  a  form,  who 
uses  the  form  as  a  means  of  saying  something,  and  the 
imitator  to  whom  the  form  is  an  end  in  itself.  The 
theme  is  twaddle  :  it  reminds  one  of  Christ  Church  bells. 
Especially  do  I  detest  that  modulation  just  before  the 
return  to  the  opening  theme.  It  is  rammed  in  reck- 
lessly, of  course,  partly  to  show  that  Dr.  Parry  is  a 
modern,  partly  to  force  a  climax  which  has  been  so 
long  a-coming  that  one  has  quite  given  up  all  hope  of 
it ;  and  for  both  reasons  it  is  bad. 

But  indeed  the  whole  Magnificat  is  bad  art,  or  rather, 
shows  entire  lack  of  art.  Why  should  Dr.  Parry  wish 
to  write  Magnificats  ?  Has  he  anything  to  add  to  what 
Bach  has  said,  have  the  words  helped  him  to  perceive  a 
new  beauty  which  he  can  only  realise,  as  it  were  in  the 
concrete,  in  a  setting  of  the  words  ?  If  he  really  has 
felt  anything  new,  he  has  lamentably  failed  to  get  his 
feeling  into  his  music  ;  if  he  has  seen  a  new  vision  of 
beauty,  he  has  just  as  lamentably  failed  to  get  that  into 
his  music.  But  my  conviction  is  that  Dr.  Parry  has 
not  written  his  Magnificat  under  pressure  of  an  impulse 
to  do  something  new,  to  create  or  realise  a  new  beauty. 
He  resembles  that  common  creature,  the  schoolmaster 
who  thinks  he  can  create  literature  because  he  is  engaged 
all  day  in  teaching  the  elements  of  grammar  to  little  boys, 
or  the  critic  of  poetry,  who  at  last  comes  to  think  he  can 
write  poetry  ;  he  has  learnt  to  use  the  tools  used  by  the 
masters  and  has  yielded,  naturally,  to  the  desire  to  try. 
handling  the  tools  on  his  own  account.  There  can  be  do 
objection  to  his  doing  this  ;  but  when  his  experiments,  his 
school  exercises,  are  hailed  as  masterpieces  one  must 
gently  but  firmly  point  out  that  they  are  not — one  must 
point  out  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  school- 
exercises,  academic  experiments. 

After  the  Magnificat  last  Saturday  the  incomparable 
loveliness  of  Mozart's  G  minor  came  as  a  joyful  relief. 
Mr.  Wood  pi  ived  it  almost  perfectly,  though  perhaps 
the  deep,  restrained  emotion  he  got  into  the  divine  slow 
movement  wa     he  best  point  of  the  concert.    J.  F.  R. 


SHAKES  PEAR'S  MERRYf  GENTLEMEN. 

"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing."    St.  James's  Theatre. 
16  February,  1898. 

j\/T  UCH  Ado  "  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  actor- 
manager  trap  in  the  whole  Shakespearean  re- 
pertory. It  is  not  a  safe  play  like  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  or  "  As  You  Like  It,"  nor  a  serious  play,  like 
"Hamlet."  Its  success  depends  on  the  way  it  is 
handled  in  performance  ;  and  that,  again,  depends  on 
the  actor-manager  being  enough  of  a  critic  to  dis- 
criminate ruthlessly  between  the  pretension  of  the 
author  and  his  achievement. 

The  main  pretension  in  "Much  Ado"  is  that  Bene- 
dick and  Beatrice  are  exquisitely  witty  and  amusing 
persons.  They  are,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Benedick's  pleasantries  might  pass  at  a  sing-song  in  a 
public-house  parlour;  but  a  gentleman  rash  enough  to 
venture  on  them  in  even  the  very  mildest  ^52-a-year 
suburban  imitation  of  polite  society  to-day  would 
assuredly  never  be  invited  again.  From  his  first  joke, 
"  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her?"  to  his 
last,  "  There  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped 
with  horn,"  he  is  not  a  wit,  but  a  blackguard.  He  is 
not  Shakespear's  only  failure  in  that  genre.  It  took 
the  Bard  a  long  time  to  grow  out  of  the  provincial 
conceit  that  made  him  so  fond  of  exhibiting  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  master  of  gallant  badinage.  The  very 
thought  of  Biron,  Mercutio,  Gratiano  and  Benedick 
must,  I  hope,  have  covered  him  with  shame  in  his  later 
years.  Even  Hamlet's  airy  compliments  to  Ophelia 
before  the  court  would  make  a  cabman  blush.  But  at 
least  Shakespear  did  not  value  himself  on  Hamlet's 
indecent  jests  as  he  evidently  did  on  those  of  the  four 
merry  gentlemen  of  the  earlier  plays.  When  he  at  last 
got  conviction  of  sin,  and  saw  this  sort  of  levity  in  its 
proper  light,  he  made  masterly  amends  by  presenting 
the  blackguard  as  a  blackguard  in  the  person  of  Lucio 
in  "  Measure  for  Measure."  Lucio,  as  a  character 
study,  is  worth  forty  Benedicks  and  Birons.  His  ob- 
scenity is  not  only  inoffensive,  but  irresistibly  entertain- 
ing, because  it  is  drawn  with  perfect  skill,  offered  at 
its  true  value,  and  given  its  proper  interest,  without 
any  complicity  of  the  author  in  its  lewdness.  Lucio  is 
much  more  of  a  gentleman  than  Benedick,  because  he 
keeps  his  coarse  sallies  for  coarse  people.  Meeting  one 
woman,  he  says  humbly,  "Gentle  and  fair:  your 
brother  kindly  greets  you.  Not  to  be  weary  with  you, 
he's  in  prison."  Meeting  another,  he  hails  her  spark- 
ingly  with  "How  now?  which  of  your  hips  has  the 
more  profound  sciatica?"  The  one  woman  is  a  lay 
sister,  the  other  a  prostitute.  Benedick  or  Mercutio 
would  have  cracked  their  low  jokes  on  the  lay  sister, 
and  been  held  up  as  gentlemen  of  rare  wit  and  excellent 
discourse  for  it.  Whenever  they  approach  a  woman  or 
an  old  man,  you  shiver  with  apprehension  as  to  what 
brutality  they  will  come  out  with. 

Precisely  the  same  thing,  in  the  tenderer  degree  of 
her  sex,  is  true  of  Beatrice.  In  her  character  of  pro- 
fessed wit  she  has  only  one  subject,  and  that  is  the 
subject  which  a  really  witty  woman  never  jests  about, 
because  it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  a  woman  to  be 
made  light  of  without  indelicacy.  Beatrice  jests  about 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  indelicacy.  There  is  only  one 
thing  worse  than  the  Elizabethan  "  merry  gentleman," 
and  that  is  the  Elizabethan  "  merry  lady." 

Why  is  it  then  that  we  still  want  to  see  Benedick 
and  Beatrice,  and  that  our  most  eminent  actors  and 
actresses  still  want  to  play  them  ?  Before  I  answer 
that  very  simple  question  let  me  ask  another.  Why  is 
it  that  Da  Ponte's  "  dramma  giocosa,"  entitled  "Don 
Giovanni,"  a  loathsome  story  of  a  coarse,  witless, 
worthless  libertine,  who  kills  an  old  man  in  a  duel  and 
is  finally  dragged  down  through  a  trapdoor  to  hell  by 
his  twaddling  ghost,  is  still,  after  more  than  a  century, 
as  "immortal"  as  "Much  Ado?"  Simply  because 
Mozart  clothed  it  with  wonderful  music,  which  turned 
the  worthless  words  and  thoughts  of  Da  Ponte  into  a 
magical  human  drama  of  moods  and  transitions  of  feel- 
ing. That  is  what  happened  in  a  smaller  way  with 
"Much  Ado."  Shakespear  shows  himself  in  it  a 
common-place  librettist  working  on  a  stolen  plot,  but  a 
great  musician.  No  matter  how  poor,  coarse,  cheap 
and  obvious  the  thought  may  be,  the  mood  is  charming, 
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and  the  music  of  the  words  expresses  the  mood.  Para- 
phrase the  encounters  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  in  the 
style  of  a  blue-book,  carefully  preserving  every  idea 
they  present,  and  it  will  become  apparent  to  the  most 
infatuated   Shakespearean  that  they  contain  at  best 
nothing  out  of  the  common   in  thought  or  wit,  and 
at  worst  a  good  deal  of  vulgar  naughtiness.  Para- 
phrase Goethe,  Wagner  or  Ibsen  in  the  same  way,  and 
you  will  find  original  observation,  subtle  thought,  wide 
comprehension,    far-reaching    intuition    and  serious 
psychological    study    in  them.      Give    Shakespear  a 
fairer  chance  in  the  comparison  by  paraphrasing  even 
his  best  and  maturest  work,  and  you  will  still  get 
nothing  more  than  the  platitudes  of  proverbial  philo- 
sophy, with  a  very  occasional  curiosity  in  the  shape  of 
a  rudiment  of  some  modern  idea,  not  followed  up.  Not 
until  the  Shakespearean  music  is  added  by  replacing 
the  paraphrase  with  the  original  lines  does  the  en- 
chantment begin.    Then  you  are  in  another  world  at 
once.    When  a  flower-girl  tells  a  coster  to  hold  his 
jaw,  for  nobody  is  listening  to  him,  and  he  retorts, 
"Oh,  you're  there,  are  you,  you  beauty?"  they  repro- 
duce the  wit  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick  exactly.  But 
put  it  this  way.  "  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking, 
Signior  Benedick  :  nobody  marks  you."    "  What  !  my 
dear  Lady  Disdain,  are  you  yet  living?"     You  are 
miles  away  from  costerland  at  once.    When  I  tell  you 
that  Benedick   and   the   coster   are   equally  poor  in 
thought,  Beatrice  and  the  flower-girl  equally  vulgar  in 
repartee,  you  reply  that  I  might  as  well  tell  you  that 
a  nightingale's  love  is  no  higher  than  a  cat's.  Which 
is  exactly  what  I  do  tell  you,  though  the  nightingale  is 
the  better  musician.    You  will  admit,  perhaps,  that  the 
love  of  the  worst  human  singer  in  the  world  is  accom- 
panied by  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  consciousness 
than  that  of  the  most  ravishingly  melodious  nightingale. 
Well,  in  just  the  same  way,  there  are  plenty  of  quite 
second-rate  writers  who  are  abler  thinkers  and  wits 
than  William,  though  they  are  unable  to  weave  his 
magic  into  the  expression  of  their  thoughts. 

It  is  not  easy  to  knock  this  into  the  public  head, 
because  comparatively  few  of  Shakespear's  admirers 
are  at  all  conscious  that  they  are  listening  to  music  as 
they  hear  his  phrases  turn  and  his  lines  fall  so  fascina- 
tingly and  memorably  ;  whilst  we  all,  no  matter  how 
stupid  we  are,  can  understand  his  jokes  and  platitudes, 
and  are  flattered  when  we  are  told  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
wit  we  have  relished,  and  the  profundity  of  the  thought 
we  have  fathomed.  Englishmen  are  specially  sus- 
ceptible to  this  sort  of  flattery,  because  intellectual  sub- 
tlety is  not  their  strong  point.  In  dealing  with  them  you 
must  make  them  believe  that  you  are  appealing  to  their 
brains  when  you  are  really  appealing  to  their  senses  and 
feelings.  With  Frenchmen  the  case  is  reversed  :  you 
must  make  them  believe  that  you  are  appealing  to  their 
senses  and  feelings  when  you  are  really  appealing  to 
their  brains.  The  Englishman,  slave  to  every  senti- 
mental ideal  and  dupe  of  every  sensuous  art,  will  have 
it  that  his  great  national  poet  is  a  thinker.  The 
Frenchman,  enslaved  and  duped  only  by  systems  and 
calculations,  insists  on  his  hero  being  a  sentimentalist 
and  artist.  That  is  why  Shakespear  is  esteemed  a 
master-mind  in  England,  and  wondered  at  as  a  clumsy 
barbarian  in  France. 

However  indiscriminate  the  public  may  be  in  its 
Shakespear  worship,  the  actor  and  actress  who  are  to 
make  a  success  of  "Much  Ado"  must  know  better. 
Let  them  once  make  the  popular  mistake  of  supposing 
that  what  they  have  to  do  is  to  bring  out  the  wit  of 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  they  are  lost.  Their  busi- 
ness in  the  "merry"  passages  is  to  cover  poverty  of 
thought  and  coarseness  of  inuendo  by  making  the  most 
of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  diction.  The  sincere, 
genuinely  dramatic  passages  will  then  take  care  of 
themselves.  Alas  !  Mr.  Alexander  and  Miss  Julia 
Neilson  have  made  the  plunge  without  waiting  for  my 
advice.  Miss  Neilson,  throwing  away  all  her  grace 
and  all  her  music,  strives  to  play  the  merry  lady  by 
dint  of  conscientious  gambolling.  Instead  of  uttering 
her  speeches  as  exquisitely  as  possible,  she  rattles 
through  them,  laying  an  impossible  load  of  archness  on 
every  insignificant  conjunction,  and  clipoing  all  the  im- 
portant words  until  there  is  no  measure  or  melody  left 
in  them.    Not  even  the  wedding  scene  can  stop  her : 


after  an  indignant  attitude  or  two  she  redoubles  her 
former  skittishness.  I  can  only  implore  her  to  give  up 
all  her  deep-laid  Beatricisms,  to  discard  the  movements 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
and  the  gaiety  of  Miss  Kitty  Loftus,  and  try  the  effect  of 
Julia  Neilson  in  all  her  grave  grace  taken  quite  seri- 
ously. Mr.  Alexander  makes  the  same  mistake,  though, 
being  more  judicious  than  Miss  Neilson,  he  does  not 
carry  it  out  so  disastrously.  His  merry  gentleman 
is  patently  a  dutiful  assumption  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  smiles,  rackets,  and  bounds  up  and  down  stairs  like 
a  quiet  man  who  has  just  been  rated  by  his  wife  for 
habitual  dulness  before  company.  It  is  all  hopeless  : 
the  charm  of  Benedick  cannot  be  realised  by  the  sprv- 
ness  of  the  actor's  legs,  the  flashing  of  his  teeth,  or  the 
rattle  of  his  laugh  :  nothing  but  the  music  of  the  words 
— above  all,  not  their  meaning — can  save  the  part. 
I  wish  I  could  persuade  Mr.  Alexander  that  if  he  were 
to  play  the  part  exactly  as  he  played  Guy  Domville,  it 
would  at  once  become  ten  times  more  fascinating.  He 
should  at  least  take  the  revelation  of  Beatrice's  sup- 
posed love  for  him  with  perfect  seriousness.  The 
more  remorsefully  sympathetic  Benedick  is  when 
she  comes  to  bid  him  to  dinner  after  he  has  been 
gulled  into  believing  she  loves  him,  the  more  exquisitely 
ridiculous  the  scene  becomes.  It  is  the  audience's  turn 
to  laugh  then,  not  Benedick's. 

Of  all  Sir  Henry  Irving's  manifold  treasons  against 
Shakespear,  the  most  audacious  was  his  virtually 
cutting  Dogberry  out  of  "  Much  Ado."  Mr.  Alexander 
does  not  go  so  far  ;  but  he  omits  the  fifth  scene  of  the 
third  act,  upon  which  the  whole  effect  of  the  later  scenes 
depends,  since  it  is  from  it  that  the  audience  really' 
gets  Dogberry's  measure.  Dogberry  is  a  capital  study 
of  parochial  character.  Sincerely  played,  he  always 
comes  out  as  a  very  real  and  highly  entertaining  person. 
At  the  St.  James's,  I  grieve  to  say,  he  does  not  carry  a 
moment's  conviction  :  he  is  a  mere  mouthpiece  for 
malapropisms,  all  of  which  he  shouts  at  the  gallery  with 
intense  consciousness  of  their  absurdity,  and  with  open 
anxiety  lest  they  should  pass  unnoticed.  Surely  it  is 
clear,  if  anything  histrionic  is  clear,  that  Dogberry's 
first  qualification  must  be  a  complete  unconsciousness 
of  himself  as  he  appears  to  others. 

Verges,  even  more  dependent  than  Dogberry  on  that 
cut-out  scene  with  Leonato,  is  almost  annihilated  by  its 
excision  ;  and  it  was  hardly  worth  wasting  Mr.  Esmond 
on  the  remainder. 

When  I  have  said  that  neither  Benedick  nor  Beatrice 
have  seen  sufficiently  through  the  weakness  of  Shake- 
spear's   merriments    to    concentrate    themselves  on 
the  purely  artistic  qualities  of  their  parts,  and  that 
Dogberry  is  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  a  few  laughs,  I 
have  made  a  somewhat  heavy  deduction   from  my 
praises  of  the  revival.    But  these  matters  are  hardly 
beyond  remedy  ;  and  the  rest  is  excellent.    Miss  Fay 
Davis's  perfect  originality  contrasts  strongly  with  Miss 
Neilson's  incorrigible  imitativeness.    Her  physical  grace 
is  very  remarkable  ;  and  she  creates  her  part  between 
its  few  lines,  as  Hero  must  if  she  is  to  fill  up  her  due 
place  in  the  drama.     Mr.  Fred  Terry  is  a  most  en- 
gaging Don  Pedro  ;  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  is  a  striking 
Don  John,  though  he  is  becoming  too  accomplished  an 
actor  to  make  shift  with  that  single  smile  which  is  as 
well  known  at  the  St.  James's  by  this  time  as  the  one  wig 
of  Mr.  Pinero's  hero  was  at  "The  Wells."   Mr.  Vernon 
and  Mr.  Beveridge  are,  of  course,  easily  within  their 
powers  as  Leonato  and  Antonio  ;  and  all  the  rest  come 
off  with   credit — even    Mr.    Loraine,   who    has  not 
a  trace  of  Claudio  in  him.    The  dresses  are  superb,  and 
the  scenery  very  handsome,  though  Italy  contains  so 
many  palaces  and  chapels  that  are  better  than  hand- 
some that  I  liked  the  open-air  scenes  best.    If  Mr. 
Alexander  will  only  make  up  his  mind  that  the-  piece  is 
irresistible  as  poetry,  and  hopeless  as  epigrammatic 
comedy,  he  need  not  fear  for  its  success.    But  if  he 
and  Miss  Neilson  persist  in  depending  on  its  attempts 
at  wit  and  gallantry,  then  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  public's  sense  of  duty  or  its  boredom  will  get  the 
upper  hand. 

I  had  intended  to  deal  here  with  the  O.  U.  D„  S.  and 
its  performance  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  ;  but  "  Much 
Ado "  has  carried  me  too  far ;  so  I  must  postpone 
Oxford  until  next  week.  G.  B.  S. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  week  has  been  one  of  the  worst  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  experienced  for  a  considerable  time. 
After  a  period  of  somewhat  prolonged  dulness  a  variety 
of  depressing  influences  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  In  the  previous  week  the  "  Maine  "  explo- 
sion had  caused  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness.  Then 
on  Friday  night  came  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sensational 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the 
situation  in  West  Africa.  The  war  of  rates  amongst 
the  American  railways  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
biggest  share  of  the  Klondyke  traffic  upset  the  American 
market,  whilst  a  dull  tone  had  already  overspread  the 
South  African  market  on  account  of  the  dismissal  of 
Chief  Justice  Kotze.  The  fact  that  the  end  of  the  month 
settlement  was  at  hand  did  not  improve  the  position. 
No  wonder  that  with  all  these  depressing  influences  at 
work  the  Stock  Exchange  fell  suddenly  into  a  condition 
bordering  upon  panic.  The  Money  Market  was  least 
affected,  although  a  distinct  hardening  was  perceptible 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  effect  upon  Consols  was 
only  a  little  more  noticeable.  On  Friday  they  fell  on 
Saturday  another  J,  and  on  Monday  J  again.  On 
Tuesday,  however,  the  state  of  affairs  improved  and 
consols  rose  thus  regaining  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  previous  fall.  The  very  slight  variation  in 
Consols  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  no  one  seriously 
anticipated  war,  and  after  Lord  Salisbury's  statement  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  on  the  West  African  situation,  the 
scare  was  definitely  at  an  end.  General  prices  have  not 
yet  wholly  recovered  from  the  shock  they  received,  but 
at  any  rate  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  miniature  panic 
is  at  end. 

Home  Railways  were  seriously  affected  by  the  scare. 
The  settlement  showed  a  decline  of  3  points  in  Brighton 
Preferred  and  Great  Northern  Preferred  Ordinary  ; 
Brighton  "  A's  "  fell  2f  and  Dover  "'A's"  z\.  The 
two  exceptions  to  the  general  decline  were  Great 
Easterns  and  New  Central  London.  It  is  now  many 
months  ago  since  we  drew  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  admirable  prospects  of  the  former  Company. 
The  shares  were  then  at  117  ;  now  they  stand  at  about 
132,  and  during  the  last  dismal  account  they  rose  a 
point  and  since  the  settlement  have  risen  still  further. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  management  of  this  Company 
does  not  aim  at  producing  big  dividends  ;  it  seeks 
instead  to  assure  the  future  of  the  undertaking  by 
paying  largely  for  capital  expenditure  out  of  revenue,  a 
plan  which  is  adopted  by  the  best  American  railways. 
Central  London  fully  paid  shares  rose  §  on  the  account. 
It  needs  only  to  walk  down  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn 
to  realise  the  enormous  possibilities  which  lie  before 
this  new  undertaking,  and  investors  can  scarcely  make  a 
mistake  in  purchasing  its  shares  at  the  present  market 
quotation.  The  traffic  increases  of  the  week  have  been 
generally  satisfactory,  ranging  from  ^6630  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Western  to  ^1167  on  the  Great  Northern. 

American  Rails  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  "  Maine," 
and  the  general  timidity  of  the  market  accentuated  the 
dull  feeling.  Now,  however,  since  the  "Maine  "  inci- 
dent and  the  West  African  affair  may  both  be  con- 
sidered as  closed,  a  speedy  revival  may  be  looked 
for  in  this  department.  Canadian  Pacifies  have 
suffered  severely  during  the  slump,  having  fallen  6 
points  on  the  account.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  been 
unfortunate  of  late.  Scarcely  had  it  settled  down  to 
make  large  profits  out  of  the  Klondyke  rush  than  a 
number  of  United  States  lines  began  to  lower  their 
rates,  despite  an  agreement  which  had  been  in  force  for 
many  years.  According  to  this  agreement  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  is  entitled  to  accept  fares  for  the  Pacific 
passenger  traffic  several  dollars  lower  than  the  other 
companies.  Quite  naturally,  when  the  war  of  rates 
commenced  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  threatened 
not  only  with  the  competition  of  the  United  States  lines 
but  also  with  that  of  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  it 
was  obliged  to  reduce  the  through  rates  still  further 
in  mere  self-defence.  The  market  is  now,  however, 
inclined  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  position, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  working  agreement  amongst  the 
lines  concerned  will  be  arrived  at  before  long. 
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The  Industrial  Market  suffered  along  with  the  rest, 
and  the  prices  of  most  shares  sagged  considerably. 
Welsbachs,  so  active  a  short  time  ago,  whilst  main- 
taining the  greater  part  of  their  recent  improvement, 
have  settled  down  again  into  a  state  of  dulness.  The 
flotation  during  the  week  of  a  separate  Company  to 
take  over  the  rights  of  the  newly  invented  mantle  for 
use  with  oil  lamps  came  rather  as  a  surprise  to  the 
market,  which  had  reckoned  the  new  invention  as  one 
of  the  factors  justifying  the  recent  large  advance  in 
Welsbach  shares.  If  the  same  course  is  taken  with 
regard  to  the  newly  invented  electric  incandescent 
lamp,  the  prospects  of  the  Welsbach  Company  will  not 
look  nearly  so  bright,  since  its  own  special  patents 
have  not  now  very  many  years  to  run.  Until  something 
more  is  heard  with  regard  to  the  new  lamp,  Welsbach 
shares  had  better  be  left  severely  alone.  Electric-light 
shares  were  the  firmest  in  this  market  during  the  week. 
Recent  dividend  declarations  have  shown  that  the 
electric-lighting  industry  is  making  rapid  progress,  and 
the  shares  of  the  best  companies  are  eagerly  sought 
after  as  permanent  investments.  The  prices  of  most  of 
them  are  indeed  approaching  the  level  of  railway  and 
other  solid  securities  of  the  industrial  class,  which  only 
return  2\  or  3  per  cent,  to  the  investor.  The  St. 
James's  and  Pall  Mall  Company's  shares  seem  to  be  just 
now  the  cheapest  in  the  market,  since  they  yield  at 
their  present  price  rather  more  than  3I  per  cent.  City 
of  London  shares  yield  about  3^,  per  cent.,  Westminster 
3]  per  cent.,  whereas  Charing  Cross  and  Strand  give 
not  quite  2},  per  cent. 

Kaffirs  had  the  worst  time  of  all  through  the  scare, 
for  in  addition  to  the  general  influences  depressing  the 
whole  market  there  was  here  the  dismissal  of 
Chief  Justice  Kotze  to  frighten  the  bulls.  The  result 
was  a  general  fall  in  values,  and  although  there  has 
already  been  a  considerable  recovery,  confidence  has  not 
been  by  any  means  completely  restored.  Now,  how- 
ever, is  the  time  for  any  one  with  an  itch  to  speculate  in 
mining  shares  to  buy  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  for 
prices  in  the  South  African  market  have  not  been  at  so 
low  a  level  for  some  time  past.  Rand  Mines  as  usual 
suffered  most  from  the  depression.  At  the  mid-monthly 
settlement  they  carried  over  at  33J,  having  previously 
been  as  high  as  34I,  but  on  Monday  last  they  had  fallen 
to  3o|.  They  have  since  recovered  slightly,  but  with 
the  many  and  various  influences  at  work  in  the  market 
it  is  only  possible  to  say  that  they  are  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  present  price,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  they  are  certain  to  approach  more  and  more  closely 
to  their  real  value.  The  shares  which  suffered  most 
after  Rand  Mines  were  Robinson  Deep,  which  fe'll  x\  on 
the  account,  and  Ferreira,  which  fell  iL  Crown  Reef, 
on  the  other  hand,  actually  showed  a  rise  of  \  on  the 
account,  the  only  other  Transvaal  shares  which  had 
this  good  fortune  being  the  Spes  Bona  and  Van  Ryn. 

The  attacks  on  the  deep  levels  are  being  continued 
with  much  energy  but  little  judgment  in  various  quar- 
ters. Accusations  of  falsifying  accounts  in  order  to 
show  a  big  profit,  of  picking  the  eyes  out  of  the  mines 
with  the  same  object,  are  being  made  with  great  reck- 
lessness but  no  proof.  But  all  the  same  the  deep  levels 
go  on  justifying  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  share- 
holders by  the  excellence  of  their  results.  There  is  an 
instructive  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  returns 
for  January  of  the  three  last  deep  levels  which  have 
started  operations.  The  Rose  Deep  has  been  at  work 
for  about  six  months,  and  in  January  it  made  a  profit 
of  almost  exactly  ^16,000.  The  value  of  the  yield 
per  ton  was  £2  ~,s.  8d.,  the  working  costs  jQi  4s. 
per  ton,  and  the  profit  per  ton  was  therefore 
£1  is.  8d.  The  Crown  Deep  has  now  been  at 
work  for  seven  months,  but  with  180  stamps  at 
work  against  the  100  of  Rose  Deep,  it  only  made 
_£iooo  more  profit  in  January  than  the  latter  mine. 
The  value  of  the  yield  per  ton  was  only  £2,  the  work- 
ing costs  were  £1  4s.  8d.,  and  the  profit  per  ton  was 
only  15s.  §d.  These  results  certainly  seem  extra- 
ordinary when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Crown  Deep 
Mine  is  working  the  same  reef  from  which  the  outcrop 
mine  is  making  a  profit  of  from  £1  8s.  to  £1  10s. 
per  ton,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  claim  area  of  the 
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Crown  Deep  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Bonanza 
and  the  Robinson  Mines,  the  two  richest  undertakings 
in  the  Transvaal.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  February  crushing  will  show  a  return  more 
in  harmony  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  outcrop 
mines.  The  Nourse  Deep  has  only  been  at  work  since 
November,  and  its  working  costs  are  naturally  still 
high.  In  January  they  were  £1  12s.  per  ton,  the 
value  of  the  yield  was  £2  13s.  per  ton,  and  the  profit 
per  ton  therefore  £1  is.  The  Henry  Nourse  Mine,  the 
corresponding  outcrop  undertaking,  makes  a  profit  of 
over  £2  per  ton,  but  this  result  is  only  attained  by 
crushing  86  per  cent,  of  the  rich  south  reef,  leaving 
the  poorer  ore  to  be  worked  when  industrial  conditions 
are  more  favourable.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  the  deep-level  mine  is  being  worked  more  evenly 
than  the  outcrop,  and  that  the  ore  crushed  is  a  fair 
average  of  the  contents  of  the  mine. 

In  the  Westralian  section,  thanks  to  Mr.  Bottomley 
and  his  Northern  Territories,  there  has  been  a  remark- 
ably firm  tone.  "Terrors"  seem  to  be  still  on  the 
upward  path,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  prediction  that  they 
will  go  to  5  before  they  stop  is  about  to  be  verified. 
Mr.  Bottomley  must  be  a  proud  man  at  the  thought 
that  when  all  else  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of 
depression  his  undertakings  were  merrily  climbing  the 
heights.  The  odd  thing  about  it,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  no  one  else  seems  quite  to  know  why  any  one  is 
buying  Northern  Territories.  No  details  have  as  yet 
been  made  public  with  regard  to  the  properties  except 
the  general  statement  that  there  have  been  rich  finds  in 
the  workings  abandoned  by  Chinamen  who  were  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  water  difficulty.  However  Mr. 
Bottomley  knows  and  he  has  had  the  field  pretty  much 
to  himself,  with  Mr.  Moreing  away  and  Mr.  Whittaker 
Wright  in  the  throes  of  amalgamation. 

In  his  book  on  the  work  of  England  in  Egypt,  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  Alfred  Milner,  then  but  recently  retired  from 
the  post  of  Under-Secretary  for  Finance  in  Egypt, 
declared  that  "  the  most  successful,  the  most  creditable, 
the  most  unquestionably  useful  of  all  the  services 
rendered  by  our  country  to  Egypt,  have  been  connected 
with  this  vital  problem  of  water."  But  he  went  on  to  say 
that  the  work  done,  great  as  it  was  at  that  time,  would 
remain  incomplete  without  the  construction  of  a  reservoir, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  vagaries  of  old  Father 
Nile.  His  hope  that  this  completion  of  the  work  of 
England  in  Egypt  would  be  carried  out  under  British 
direction  is  now  fulfilled.  It  was  announced  on  Monday 
that  the  Khedive  has  approved  a  contract  with 
Messrs.  John  Aird  and  Co.  for  the  construction  of 
a  great  reservoir  at  Assouan.  The  work  is  to  be 
completed  in  five  years,  and  is  to  be  paid  for  by  annual 
instalments  of  ^160,000  sterling,  extending  over  thirty 
years.  Sir  Colin  Moncrieff  estimated  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  reservoir  at  ^2,600,000,  but  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  stated  even  if  it  cost  ^5,000,000  it  would  bring  a 
net  profit  to  the  country  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as 
its  cost. 

Oddly  enough,  the  archaeologists  have  been  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  undertaking  of  this  most 
necessary  work.  The  proposed  reservoir  at  Assouan,  if  of 
the  dimensions  at  first  proposed,  would  have  submerged 
the  beautiful  temples  at  Philae.  The  site  seems  to  be 
without  a  doubt  the  best  one  possible,  but  some  three 
years  ago  a  furious  controversy  raged  between  the  lovers 
of  antiquity  and  the  prosaic  engineers.  Now  a  com- 
promise has  been  arranged,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
is  to  be  some  sixteen  feet  lower  than  originally  pro- 
posed. Ptolemy's  temple  to  Isis  is  therefore  saved  for 
the  time  being,  yet  Egypt  will  have  sufficient  of  the 
precious  water  to  fertilise  her  fields  for  many  a  year  to 
come. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

THE  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH. 

The  Edison  Phonograph  flotation  is  the  feature  of 
the  immediate  future  in  the  world  of  company  promo- 
tion. People  do  not  generally  recognise  as  yet  that 
the  phonograph  will  one  day  be  as  essential  an  office 
accessory  as  the  telephone  or  the  typewriter  :  but  the 


new  types  of  machine  which  are  now  on  view  at  Edison 
House  seem  to  point  in  that  direction.  Whereas 
hitherto  it  has  only  been  possible  to  hire  a  machine  on 
a  three  years'  contract,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
over  forty  pounds,  it  is  now  possible  to  buy  a  phono- 
graph outright  for  five  sovereigns.  If  anything  will 
popularise  Mr.  Edison's  invention,  and  give  the  Edison- 
Bell  Company  a  wide  field  in  which  to  operate,  it 
will  be  this  sensible  reduction  in  price.  The  new 
developments  do  not  end  here,  however.  They  include 
an  automatic  instrument,  actuated  by  a  clockwork 
arrangement  which  depends  for  its  activity  upon  the 
proverbial  penny  placed  in  the  proverbial  slot.  Whether 
the  slot  machine,  which  will  shortly  make  its  presence 
apparent  at  most  places  of  public  resort,  will  be  alto- 
gether a  joy  for  ever  is  not  quite  certain.  But  that  it 
possesses  great  potentialities  in  the  way  of  amusement 
for  the  masses,  and  that  it  will  be  remunerative  from 
the  Edison-Bell  point  of  view,  seems  fairly  clear. 

BRIGG  HAULAGE. 

The  object  of  the  Brigg  Horse  Haulage  Appliance 
Company,  Limited,  is  to  acquire  a  patent  which  is  said 
to  markedly  minimise  the  draught  in  connexion  with 
horse  haulage,  and  for  which  the  inventor  claims  that  it 
will  revolutionise  the  present  system.  The  promoters 
have  wisely  obtained  the  services  of  such  experts  as 
Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  William  Beresford  and  the  Past- 
President  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  as 
directors  of  the  Company.  The  invention  consists  of  a 
simple  lever  appliance  acting  on  the  shafts  and  fore- 
carriage  of  the  vehicle,  and  is  altogether  so  simple  and 
obviously  effective  that  one  can  only  wonder  that  it  was 
not  thought  of  before.  With  the  prospectus  are  pub- 
lished testimonials  from  well-known  firms,  including 
Messrs.  Whitbread  &  Co.,  brewers,  Messrs.  Hudson 
Brothers  and  others,  as  well  as  favourable  expert 
opinion.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^75,000  in  £1 
snares  and  the  present  issue  consists  of  50,000  shares. 
The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  ^"50,000  payable 
as  to  ^25,000  in  fully  paid  shares,  ^12,500  in  cash  and 
the  balance  in  cash  or  shares. 

SCHIBAIEFF  PETROLEUM. 

In  looking  through  the  prospectus  of  the  Schibaieff 
Petroleum  Company,  Limited,  one  finds  the  first  ques- 
tion that  suggests  itself  to  the  man  of  business 
unanswered.  Why  is  this  private  enterprise,  said  to 
be  prosperous  and  thriving,  to  be  sold  to  a  public 
company?  Why  should  a  limited. number  of  Russian 
business  people  be  anxious  to  share  their  profits 
with  the  English  investor?  It  is  a  moot  point  of 
which  an  adequate  explanation  would  tend  to  make 
one  more  favourably  disposed  to  the  issue.  What 
makes  it  especially  important  to  have  a  little  light 
thrown  on  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  the  vendors  are 
taking  the  fat  sum  of  ^"640,000  for  the  old  Company, 
the  share  capital  of  which  was  only  ^265,000.  Even 
more  significant  is  the  statement  that  they  will  try  and 
get  no  less  than  ^620,000  of  this  in  cash,  a  substantial 
haul  for  the  wealthiest  group  in  Christendom.  The 
share  capital  of  the  new  Company  is  ^750,000  divided 
into  75,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares 
of  ^5  each,  and  375,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each. 

ERA  INCANDESCENT. 

The  "  Era"  Incandescent  OilLamp  Company  intends 
to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Welsbach  people,  the 
latter  having  acquired  the  exclusive  rights  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  a  royalty.  The  intention  of  the 
"Era"  Company  is  not  to  manufacture  on  its  own 
account,  but  merely  to  deal  with  patents  by  way  of 
royalty  or  sale.  The  capital  is  consequently  not  large, 
being  ^60,000  in  £1  shares.  The  purchase  price  is 
substantial,  ^50,000,  being  payable  as  to  ^20,000  in 
cash,  ^10,000  in  fully  paid  shares,  and  the  balance  in 
cash  or  shares. 

LUNDY  GRANITE. 

The  Lundy  Granite  Quarries,  Limited,  is  a  small 
concern,  with  the  modest  capital  of  ^30,000  in  £1 
shares.  The  object  is  to  take  over  from  Charles  Pinn, 
surveyor,  of  Exeter,  a  lease  granted  by  the  owner  of 
Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  for  twenty-one 
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years,  with  the  option  of  extending  it  for  another 
twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Pinn,  who  will  join  the  direc- 
torate after  allotment,  is  to  receive  ^'5800  for  the  lease, 
of  which  £4600  is  to  be  paid  in  ordinary  shares  of  the 
Company.  Testimony  is  borne  to  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  granite  in  Lundy  Island. 

WESTRALI.V:  r.OT.D  AND  SHARE  PRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  gold-mining  in  its  broader  outlines  is 
the  same  all  the  world  over.  First  comes  the 
excitement  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  field  ;  rich  alluvial 
is  found  ;  the  nomad  population  of  diggers  is  attracted. 
The  type  of  miner  who  went  from  California  to  New 
Zealand,  and  left  Broken  Hill  for  Ballarat,  and  Ballarat 
for  Coolgardie,  is  this  month  leaving  Kalgoorlie,  to 
start  from  Perth  in  a  steamer  that  is  chartered  to  leave 
there  on  the  27th  for  the  Klondyke.  After  the  alluvial 
has  been  worked  comes  the  reef  mining ;  and  we  hear 
of  mother  lodes  having  been  struck.  One  or  two 
companies  erect  machinery,  obtain  magnificent  results, 
and  pay  large  dividends.  The  attention  of  the  invest- 
ing and  speculative  public  is  attracted  ;  likewise  that  of 
the  company  promoter.  Then  comes  the  company 
boom.  The  first  companies  are  brilliantly  successful, 
some  even  to  the  surprise  of  their  promoters,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Great  Boulder  in  West  Australia.  The 
o-rowing  enthusiasm  of  the  speculative  public  is  only 
equalled  by  the  audacity  of  the  promoter.  "The 
well-known  mining  expert "  appears,  ready  to  write 
glowing  reports  for  the  buyers  of  properties  who  have 
their  deposit  money  ready  to  put  down.  Though  water 
may  be  scarce  on  the  fields,  champagne  at  25.?.  a  bottle 
is  plentiful. 

The  managers  of  the  big  syndicates  are  busy  bring- 
ing out  prospectus  after  prospectus.  The  public  keep 
the  market  going,  and  prices  go  on  rising  for  a  time,  but 
then  signs  of  a  reaction  set  in.  Some  big  collapse  like 
that  of  the  Londonderry  gives  a  nasty  shock  to  the 
market.  The  big  men  lend  a  helping  hand  .for  a  while 
to  keep  things  going.  Some  of  these  jugglers  find  they 
have  started  tossing  more  balls  in  the  air  than  they 
can  manage.  Then  comes  the  slump  and  properties 
glowingly  reported  on  by  the  "eminent  experts"  in 
West  Australia  are  found  to  be  useless  for  any  possible 
purpose  except  perhaps  as  stud  farms  for  sand  flies. 

In  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  excitement  of  the 
boom  is  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  depression 
which  follows.  Many  companies  die  and  are  interred 
bv  the  liquidators.  The  lives  of  some  are  prolonged 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  sufficient 
working  capital  left  to  pay  directors'  fees,  and  then  once 
a  year  for  a  couple  of  years,  groups  of  guinea  pigs,  with 
moulting  fur  coats,  swarm  around  Winchester  House 
and  hold  the  dreaded  annual  meeting,  fixed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve.  But 
genuine  mining  goes  on  all  the  same,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  good  mines  survive.  Some  are  brought  along 
quickly  by  a  really  capable  manager,  others  by  a  strong 
board  composed  of  business  men,  others,  in  spite  of  the 
incompetence  of  board  and  manager,  by  the  wonderful 
richness  of  the  mine  itself,  like  several  we  could  name 
in  West  Australia. 

The  only  people  who  are  always  abjectly  useless  in  a 
mining  company  are  the  shareholders.  They  exhibit 
about  the  same  amount  of  unity  and  force  of  action  as 
a  school  of  jelly-fish.  There  are  a  dozen  or  twenty 
West  Australian  companies  at  the  present  moment 
managed  by  boards  with  a  financial  ability  that  would 
bring  immediate  and  disgraceful  bankruptcy  on  the 
proprietor  of  a  coster's  cart,  yet  the  shareholders 
remain  silent.  They  never  dream  of  calling  a  meeting 
to  turn  out  the  directors,  and  give  the  mine  at  least  a 
fair  chance  ;  and  probably  in  a  report  of  the  next 
meeting  we  shall  read  that  "the  usual  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  board."  But  mining  in  West 
Australia,  generally  speaking,  is  now  happily  entering  on 
the  third  stage  of  development — the  business  stage. 
Ceasing  to  be  a  wild  speculation,  it  is  becoming  a  solid 
industry,  which  will  prove  richly  profitable  to  those 
investors  who  bring  to  bear  the  same  carefulness  and 
prudence  in  the  selection  of  their  investments  in  this 
market  as  they  would  do  in  any  other  case.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  absolutely  reliable  information  Is 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles.     The  directors  of  West 
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Australian  mining  companies  should  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  better  class  of  South  African  mines,  and 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  frequently  as  possible,  publish 
statements  of  their  mining  accounts. 

The  return  of  gold  won  from  the  mills  is  insufficient  in 
itself  without  also  giving  the  cost  of  milling  and  mining. 
At  Menzies,  for  instance,  the  hard  ground,  narrow  reels, 
and  indifferent  water  supply  discount  considerably  the 
magnificent  3  oz.  to  6  oz.  crushings  which  we  see 
published,  whereas  there  is  a  mine  in  the  Coolgardie 
district,  owned  by  a  Colonial  company,  that  is  paying 
regular  dividends  on  less  than  10  dwts.  Information 
as  to  working  expenses  should  be,  and  as  a  rule  is, 
readily  obtainable  by  shareholders  who  take  the  trouble 
to  make  inquiries,  and  where  such  information  is  denied 
by  the  officials  of  a  company  the  shares,  as  h  rule,  had 
better  be  left  severely  alone.  Those  who  have  friends 
on  the  fields  should  seek  information  through  them. 
With  scarcely  any  exceptions  the  mine  managers  of 
West  Australia  are  only  too  pleased  to  show  visitors 
over  their  mines,  and  give  any  information  required. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  a  short  time  ago  said  at  a  meeting 
that  in  America  and  the  Colonies  people  "invest  in 
mines  and  speculate  in  railway  stocks."  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  reliable  information  is  certainly  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  this 
country.  If  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  West 
Australia  would  offer  a  splendid  field  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  English  capital.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
gold  is  there  and  is  spread  over  an  immense  tract  of 
countr)'.  Fields  as  rich  and  possibly  richer  than 
Hannan's  will  probably  be  proved  within  the  next  few 
years.  As  it  is,  the  development  of  the  gold-mining 
industry  in  the  colony  has  proceeded  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  early  days  of  South  Africa,  and. the  two  and 
a  half  millions  sterling  won  last  year  are  small  in  com- 
parison  with  the  assured  production  of  the  future. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Harrington  (Bromley).— Hold  your  Harvey  Steel  shares. 
With  the  revival  in  the  engineering  industry  they  are  likely  to 
recover  very  soon.  The  Henry  Nourse  shares  are  also  good  to 
hold.  The  profits  for  January  show  a  further  decrease,  but  they 
are  likely  to  be  considerably  augmented  in  the  near  future,  as  a 
slimes-plant  is  being  erected  and  twenty  extra  stamps  are  being 
added  to  the  mill.  The  larger  mill  will  also  permit  more  of  the 
poorer  ore  in  the  mine  to  be  crushed  without  affecting  the  profits, 
so  that  the  chairman's  estimate  of  the  life  of  the  mine  as  thirteen 
years  will  be  well  within  the  mark.  The  total  dividends  paid  in 
1  897  amounted  to  125  per  cent.,  and  after  allowing  for  a  sinking 
fund  at  3  per  cent,  to  replace  the  capital  invested  when  the  mine 
is  exhausted,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  net  return  at  the  present 
price  of  about  8J  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  you  bought  the 
shares  last  year,  on  our  recommendation,  at  a  lower  figure,  you 
have  a  good  investment,  the  better  because  the  average  profits 
for  the  past  six  months  have  been  at  the  rate  of  nearly  160  per 
cent,  per  annum,  or  a  net  return  at  the  present  price,  after 
allowing  for  amortisation,  of  12  per  cent.  In  well-informed 
quarters  it  is  expected  that  dividends  of  200  per  cent,  will 
shortly  be  earned,  equivalent  at  the  present  price  to  a  net  return 
of  more  than  16  per  cent  to  the  investor. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

"THE  UNBENEFICED  CLERGY  AND  THEIR 
GRIEVANCE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  February,  1898. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  the  above  subject  in  your 
issue  of  to-day's  date  you  say  "  the  obligation  to  main- 
tenance is  further  apparent  from  the  form  of  title  given 
by  the  incumbent,  without  which  none  can  be  ordained: 
'  And  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  with  your  lord- 
ship and  the  said  CD.  that  I  will  continue  to  employ 
the  said  C.  D.  in  the  office  of  curate  in  my  said  church 
until  he  shall  be  otherwise  provided  with  some  ecclesi- 
astical preferment.'  "  I  do  not  know  whence  you  de- 
rived your  copy  of  the  form  of  title  given  by  incumbents, 
but  the  above  sentence  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
nomination  to  an  assistant  curacy  as  givert  in  the 
"  London  Diocese  Book,"  1898,  nor  in  the  form  of 
nomination  given  in  Blunt's  "  Book  of  Church  Law,"  as 
revised  by  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  1873,  nor'  do  I  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  it  in  any  form  of  nomination 
given  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years.  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  wish  to  overstate  your  case,"  arid  venture 
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therefore  to  send  you  this  correction  of  the  above  state- 
ment.— I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Vicar. 

ABOUT  "THE  CANON." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,  -The  retort  of  the  author  of  "The  Canon  "  has 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  sentence  indis- 
creetly inserted  in  the  proof  of  my  review  of  that 
remarkable  book  suffered  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
and  "nephridia"  twice  became  "neplindia. "  I  sup-" 
pose  ni)f  handwriting  was  to  blame.  The  rest  of  the 
retort  scarcely  matters.  H.  G.  Wells. 

"NOT  A  SCHISMATIC." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gartmore,  22  February,  1898. 
Sjr, — A  lady  having  taxed  a  certain  Scotch  laird  (old 
style)  with  having  made  her  husband  drunk  the  night 
before,  the  laird  answered,  "  Na,  na,  madam;  I  made 
nothing  but  the  punch." 

This  is  my  position  at  the  present  moment  with 
reference'  to  a  book  called  "The  Canon,"  to  which  I 
contributed  a  preface. 

Certain  reviewers,  out  of  the  love  and  affection  they 
bear  me,  impute  to  me  the  authorship  of  the  book. 

As  nearly  every  week  brings  a  review,  hinting,  more 
or  less  obscurely  that  I  threw  the  thing  off  (there  are 
about  five  hundred  pages,  and  the  book  teems  with 
notes  and  with  intricate  calculations)  to  amuse  my 
leisure  moments  in  the  Atlas  mountains,  I  now  wish  to 
state  that  I  did  not  write  "The  Canon,"  and  made 
nothing  of  it  but  the  preface. 

I  refuse  to  be  arraigned  for  other  people's  sins,  even 
of  genius,  and  I  should  like  to  make  it  plainly  under- 
stood that  the  "Canon"  has  not  been  yet  reviewed 
on  its  merits. 

Why  should  reviewers  sedulously  ignore  the  main 
arguments  of  the  book  and  devote  themselves  to  pick- 
ing holes  in  the  grammar,  the  punctuation,  and  other 
things  in  a  book?  (Do  they  require  proof?  for  it  is 
forthcoming"  if  asked  for.)  The  greatest  writers  now 
before  the  public  are  not  impeccable. 

For  myself,  I  also  wish  to  state  that  I  am  a  Church  and 
State"  man,  taking  my  religion  (as  an  honest  citizen)  as 
it  is  provided  for  me  by  the  constitution  of  these  realms, 
that  is,  being  an  Anglican  in  England,  a  Presbyterian 
in  North  Britain,  and  professing  my  entire  willingness 
to  be.  an  Obi  worshipper  in  Jamaica  should  my  spiritual 
pastors  see  fit  to  establish  that  form  of  worship  in  our 
West  Indian  possessions. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
humble  servant,  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

REFORMS  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Hotel  du  Pare,  Locarno,  7  February,  1898. 
Sir, — The  whole  progress  of  the  reforms  in  our 
British  Arm)'  system,  first  inaugurated  by  the  late  Lord 
Cardwell  five-and-twenty  years  ago  has  been  on  wrong 
lines  and  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  two  chief  features 
of  Lord  Cardwell's  scheme  were  the  establishment  of  a 
Reserve,  and  of  a  system  of  Foreign  Reliefs  by  Linked 
Battalions.  Both  of  these  measures  are  in  direct  con- 
travention of  cardinal  principles  of  military  organization. 
Firstly,  a  reserve  system  cannot  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage along  with  a  system  of  recruiting  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  The  Continental  reserve  system  is  the 
natural"  outcome  and  corollary  of  universal  compulsory 
service.:  When  200,000  recruits  join  the  colours  every 
year,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  room  for  them, 
to  pass  the  same  number  of  trained  soldiers  into  the 
reserve. 

But  Lord  Cardwell  managed  to  persuade  John  Bull 
that,  he-  could  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too  ;  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  reserve  without  paying 
the  corresponding  penalty.  Our  reserve  system  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  German  one  ;  we  pass  our  trained 
soldier  into  the  reserve  first,  and  then  go  into  the  open 
market  to  find  a  recruit  to  replace  him,  and  when  we 
cannot  find  a  man,  we  enlist  a  boy.  If  a  European  war 
broke"  out  to-morrow,  the  bulk  of  our  reservists  would 
come  back  to  the  ranks  to  take  the  place  of  an  equal 
number  of  boys  physically  unfit  to  stand  the  hard  work 
of  a  campaign: 


Secondly,  the  same  corps  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of 
active  service  troops  and  depot  troops  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Yet  this  is  what  our  scheme  of  foreign 
reliefs  by  linked  battalions  tries  to  accomplish.  True, 
the  scheme  has  never  had  a  fair  trial,  for  the  War 
Office  has  allowed  it  to  break  down  for  want  of  its  most 
essential  condition,  an  equality  between  the  number  of 
battalions  serving  abroad  and  at  home.  But  it  is  a 
radically  vicious  system,  and  it  keeps  one-half  of  our 
army  in  a  state  of  continuous  inefficiency.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington's  old  system,  under  which  each  battalion 
serving  abroad  had  a  depot  of  two  or  more  companies 
at  home  to  supply  its  waste,  was  preferable.  It  was 
more  elastic  than  the  present  system.  Under  it  we  had 
100  single-battalion  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line. 

It  is  another  axiom  of  military  science  that  it  is  easier 
to  add  to  existing  cadries  than  to  create  new  ones.  We 
had  formerly  100  single-battalion  regiments  ;  we  now 
have  67  double-battalion  regiments.  In  the  event  of  a 
European  war  we  should  require  at  least  300  infantry 
battalions  of  the  line,  or  double  our  present  number. 
Under  the  old  system  we  could  always  increase  our 
army  indefinitely  by  adding  a  second  and  a  third  battalion 
to  the  existing  regiments.  Under  the  new  territorial 
organization  there  is  no  room  for  making  any  addition 
to  the  strength  of  our  infantry  except  by  the  raising  of 
fresh  regiments.  Under  the  old  system  we  had  100 
battalions  in,  a  high  state  of  efficiency;  under  the  new 
system  we  have  140  battalions,  half  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  disorganization,  owing  to  their  having  to  serve 
as  depots  for  the  remainder. 

This  hand-to-mouth  system  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  has  just  been  extended  to  our  cavalry.  It  must 
break  down  utterly  in  case  of  war,  when  we  should 
want  every  regiment  and  battalion  that  we  could  put 
into  line,  and  could  no  longer  make  shift  to  get  along 
by  depleting  one  corps  to  complete  another.  "  Si  vis 
pacem  para  bellum." — I  remain,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 
F.  H.  Tyrrell,  Lieut. -General. 

OLYMPIAN  FOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Pembroke  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

18  February,  1898. 

Sir, — Can  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  say  if  the  tiger  referred  to  in 
his  article,  "Olympian  Food  "  has  ever  been  actually 
weighed?  Or  is  it  possible  that  "  three  pounds  short 
of  eight  hundred  pounds  "  is  a  misprint  for  six  hundred  ? 
The  heaviest  tiger  of  which  I  can  find  record  is  one  of 
six  shot  by  Captain  Hunter  of  the  Seaforths  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  whose  dimensions  are  given  by  him 
in  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society's  "Journal." 
I  quote  from  his  account  : — 

"Our  weighing  machinery  consisted  of  a  circular- 
faced  Salter's  spring  balance,  indicating  from  100  to 
500  pounds,  but  the  expansion  of  the  spring  was  not 
checked  in  its  case  until  it  recorded  513  pounds,  beyond 
which  it  could  not  move  :  besides  this,  we  had  a  smaller 
fisherman's  spring  balance  weighing  up  to  fifty  pounds." 
I  need  not  tax  your  space  with  all  the  measurements. 
Tigers  Nos.  2,  3,  5  and  6  weighed  486,  428,  448 
and  420  pounds  respectively,  No.  2  being  described 
as  "  a  very  stout  tiger,  only  8  feet  7  inches  long."  The 
two  remaining,  No.  1  and  No.  4  were  the  heaviest, 
and  of  these  Captain  Hunter  writes  : — 

"  No.  1  tiger  was  the  first  one  we  shot  a  day  or  two 
after  getting  to  our  ground,  and  unfortunately  I  did  not 
know  where  I  had  packed  the  fifty  pound  spring  balance, 
so  we  did  not  get  his  true  weight.  The  larger  machine 
was  right  down  to  513  pounds,  and  I  calculated  I  put  a 
lifting  pressure  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  before  it 
moved  back.  1  should  say  he  weighed  full  525  to  530 
pounds.  No.  4  was  the  most  enormous  tiger  I  ever  saw, 
not  in  length  but  bulk  :  he  first  took  the  bigmachine  down 
to  513  pounds.  I  then  hitched  the  fifty  pounds  into  his 
mouth,  and  took  full  fifty  pounds  weight  into  that  ;  still 
the  big  machine  did  not  move,  and  we  calculated  he  was 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  over  the  combined  weights 
shown,  which  would  make  him  fully  585  pounds." 

A  tiger  fattened  for  show  purposes  would  lose  muscle 
and  therefore  weight ;  hence  I  venture  to  think  there 
is  a  mistake  somewhere. — Yours  faithfully, 

E.  D.  Cuming. 
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REVIEWS. 


A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  SURGEON. 

"  Ambroise  Pare   and   his   Times,   1510-1590."  By 
Stephen  Paget.    New  York  and  London  :  Putnam's. 

\ FIRST  reading  of  this  work  leaves  one  with  a 
wonderfully  confused  impression  of  an  interesting 
man  and  an  interesting  period  in  French  history.  There 
is  a  certain  formlessness  about  the  book  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  author  has  not  sufficiently  digested  the 
facts  in  his  possession,  and  has  not  arranged  or 
eliminated  them  according  to  their  respective  importance 
or  unimportance.  Periods,  again,  are  allowed  to  over- 
lap from  chapter  to  chapter.  The  introduction  overlaps 
the  first  chapter  ;  the  first  chapter  overlaps  the  second  ; 
the  second  is  a  translation  of  Park's  "Journeys  in 
Diverse  Places,"  and  overlaps  chapter  four;  the  third 
(thrown  in  the  middle  of  the  book)  consists  in  notes  to 
the  journevs  ;  the  fourth  harks  back  to  Paris,  and  so  on 
in  a  bewildering  muddle.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Paget 
deserves  credit  for  a  good  plain  style  of  writing  and 
industry  in  working  out  his  subject.  Not  seldom  his 
comments  throw  light  upon  some  incident  in  Pare's 
career  or  some  curious  trait  of  his  character.  To  pro- 
duce an  artistic  whole,  Mr.  Paget  should  have  taken  his 
book  as  it  stands  and  entirely  re-edited  it. 

Every  one  should  read  Ambroise  Pare's  own  account 
of  his  thirty  years'  service  in  the   army,  excellently 
translated  here.    Little  is  known  about  Pare's  parents 
or   his   boyhood.      That    his    father    was    either  a 
"  coffretier  "  or  a  combination  of  barber  and  valet-de- 
chambre,  and  that  Ambroise  was  born  near  Laval  in 
.Maine,  in  1510,  are  both  probable.    Like  Shakespeare, 
he  knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and  what  education 
he  had  he  gave  himself.     Presently  he  began  to  study 
surgery,  in  1533  went  to  Paris,  and  ultimately  qualified 
for  his  master  barber-surgeonship.     In  1537  he  went  to 
the  wars  to  gain  practical  experience  in  surgery,  and  it 
was  during  the  space  of  the  following  thirty  years  that 
he    made  the    discoveries   which    rendered  his  name 
famous  throughout  Europe.     The  most  important  of 
these  discoveries  was  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
amputation  wounds      The  problem  was  how  to  stop 
the  bleeding  from  an  amputated  limb.    In  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  wound,  a  ligature  was  the  method  adopted, 
a  method  well  known  as  early  as  Galen.    But  in  the 
case  of  amputation  up  till  Pare's  time  the  most  bar- 
barous means  had  been  used  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
Jn  Pare's  own  words.   "So  soon  as  the   limb  was 
removed,    they    [the    surgeons]    would    use  many 
■cauteries,  both  actual  and  potential,  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood,    a   thing   very  horrible  and  cruel   in  the 

mere    telling  And  truly,   of   six  thus  cruelly 

treated,  scarce  two  ever  escaped,  and  even  these  were 
long  ill,  and  the  wounds  thus  burned  were  slow  to  heal, 
because  the  burning  caused  such  vehement  pains  that 
they  fell  into  fever,  convulsions,  and  other  mortal  acci- 
dents ;  in  most  of  them,  moreover,  when  the  scar  fell 
off,  there  came  fresh  bleeding,  which  must  again  be 

stanched  with  the  cauteries  So  that,  for  many, 

healing  was  impossible,  and  they  had  an  ulcer  to  the 
end  of  their  lives,  which  prevented  them  from  having 
an  artificial  limb."  The  idea  of  abolishing  such  cruelty 
by  using  the  ligature  occurred  to  him  in  one  of  his  war 
journeys  (about  1552),  and  his  success  went  beyond 
his  own  expectations.  His  other  chief  discovery  was 
made  within  a  few  hours  of  his  joining  the  army.  It 
was  believed  by  all  the  surgeons  of  the  day  that  there 
was  poison  in  a  gunshot  wound  because  of  the  powder, 
and  one  of  the  accepted  authorities  insisted  that  they 
must  be  cauterised  "  with  oil  of  elders  scalding  hot, 
mixed  with  a  little  treacle."  The  pain  was,  of  course, 
Intolerable.  It  so  happened  that  at  his  first  treatment 
of  gunshot  wounds  Pare's  oil  ran  short,  and  he  used 
Instead  "  a  digestive  made  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  oil  of 
roses,  and  turpentine."  To  his  surprise,  he  found  next 
morning  that  the  patients  he  had  treated  in  the  latter 
way  were  in  far  better  condition  than  the  others.  "  Then 
I  resolved  never  more  to  burn  thus  cruelly  poor  men 
with  gunshot  wounds." 

It  does  indeed  make  one  shudder  to  read  about 
surgical  operations  in  those  days.  The  Due  de  Guise, 
for  instance,  was  wounded  before  Boulogne  by  a  thrust 


of  a  lance  which  entered  above  the  right  eye  and  passed 
out  on  the  other  side  between  the  ear  and  the  back  of 
the  neck.  The  head  of  the  lance  and  a  piece  of  the 
wood  remained  fast.  Pare  volunteered  to  pull  it  out 
with  a  smith's  pincers.  The  Due  de  Guise  agreed. 
Pare  then  asked  him  if  he  might  put  his  foot  on  the 
Duke's  face  in  order  to  get  a  better  leverage.  "  Why 
not?"  said  the  Duke;  "Would  I  not  rather  you  did 
me  a  little  harm  for  my  great  good,  than  forbid  you  to 
help  me  for  fear  of  a  pain  that  will  pass  in  a  moment?" 
Part',  then,  using  his  utmost  strength,  tore  the  lance- 
head  out  ;  and  the  Duke  showed  no  sign  of  agony,  except 
by  once  murmuring,  "Ah,  mon  Dieu  I"  Truly  some  of 
these  men  must  have  had  iron  nerves  and  constitutions. 
The  Due  de  Guise  survived  this  operation,  apparently 
without  further  discomfort,  and  died  by  assassination. 
We  read  of  others,  not  only  common  soldiers,  but  also 
kings  and  nobles,  recovering  from  wounds  in  which 
insanitary  conditions  had  actually  bred  worms  and 
maggots.  It  is  horrible  merely  to  think  upon.  Pare 
himself  did  much  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  sanitary 
treatment  of  patients.  See,  for  example,  the  means  by 
which  he  accomplished  the  cure  of  the  Marquis  d'Auret, 
and  his  general  rules  regarding  the  diet  and  comfort  of 
sick  people.  He  was  also  an  expert  in  bandaging  ;  he 
understood  and  practised  "massage;"  he  knew  how 
to  produce  local  anaesthesia,  and  was  opposed  to 
immoderate  bleeding.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  to 
a  considerable  extent  superstitious.  He  believed  in 
stars  influencing  disease  ;  in  the  Divine  origin  of  plague 
as  punishment  for  men's  sins  ;  in  spontaneous  genera- 
tion (but  did  not  Tyndall  also  ?)  ;  in  the  devil,  evil  spirits, 
and  witchcraft  ;  in  the  power  of  saints  to  cure  diseases  ; 
in  the  royal  touch  for  the  King's  evil,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  indeed  an  engagingly  naive,  almost  childlike, 
side  to  Pare's  character.    In  his  "Journeys  in  Diverse 
Places,"  from  which  we  have  quoted,  are  to  be  found 
such  marginal  notes  as  these,  written  by  himself  and 
appended  to  various  incidents:   "  Tesmoignage  de  la 
dexterite  de  l'Autheur. — A.  P.;"  "  Addresse  de  l'Au- 
theur.— A.   P.;"    "  Charite   de   l'Autheur.  — A.  P.;" 
"Brave  reponse.— A.  P."  (alluding,  of  course,  to  him- 
self), &c.    But  his  was  a  frank  vanity ;  and  after  all,  when 
he  wrote  his  "Journeys"  he  was  a  surgeon  of  the  first 
distinction,   "premier  chirurgien  du  Roy,"  and,  more 
than  this,  he  was  an  old  man  between  seventy-five -and 
eighty  years  of  age,   who  had    achieved    great  and 
deserved  success.    Nowadays  such  childlike  vanity  is 
not,  alas  !  confined  to  the  old  age  of  successful  men. 
There  was  also  another  and  a  totally  different  side  to 
Pare's  character.      He   had   all   the  cleverness  that 
circumstances    often    force    upon    a    radically  simple 
nature.     At  a  time  when  Huguenots  and  Catholics 
were  at  each  others'  throats,  he  contrived  to  leave  it  in 
doubt,  religious  man  though  he  appears  to  have  been, 
as  to  which  form  of  religion  he  accepted.  Strongly 
suspected  of  being  a  Huguenot,  the  king  nevertheless 
gave  him  refuge  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  Catholic  or 
Huguenot.    It  is  true  he  married  a  Catholic,  and  the 
wedding  took  place  in  a  Catholic  church  ;  but  the  mere 
fact  of  the  king  offering  him  shelter  shows  that  the 
king  himself  doubted  his  orthodoxy.     He   and  his 
wife   were   buried   in  a  Catholic   cemetery,    and  his 
children    were    brought    up    in    the    Catholic  faith. 
Assuredly  he  was  a  skilful  time-server   in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word.      All  men  are  compelled  unfor- 
tunately to  graduate  as  time-servers ;   but  there  are 
very  few  among  the  greater  spirits  of  an  age  who, 
like  Pare,  yield  to  the  "force  majeure"  and  at  the  same 
time  do  their  utmost  to  benefit  their  fellow-men  from 
highest  to  lowest.     It  is  not  possible  to  read  without  a 
thrill  the  appeal  of  the  old  man  of  eighty  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyon,  who,  when  the  people  of  besieged 
Paris  were  dying  in  the  streets  of  hunger,  was  furious 
against  any  idea  of  peace  with  the  heretic  Henry  IV., 
nor  can  we  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  man  who 
spoke  his  mind  again  and  again  uncompromisingly  to 
those  in  high  places  who  could  have  ruined  him  at  a 
word.    When,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  King  said  to  Pare  that  everybody  must  now  turn 
Catholic,  Pare  replied,  "By  the  light  of  God,  Sire,  I 
think  you  remember  your  promise  never  to  command 
these  four  things  of  me  :   To  enter  again  into  my 
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mother's  womb,  to  look  after  myself  in  battle,  to  leave 
your  service,  and  to  go  to  Mass."  This,  by  the  way, 
shows  that  he  may  have  been  either  a  Huguenot 
or  a  kind  of  "broad"  Catholic.  If  there  is  a  blot  on 
his  fair  fame,  history  may  account  it  to  be  his  com- 
plicity in  the  poisoning  of  a  cook  with  a  supposed 
bezoar-stone  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  (which  was  probably  corrosive  sublimate). 
But,  after  all,  the  cook  had  been  condemned  to  death 
and  himself  expressed  willingness  to  try  this  means  of 
escaping  capital  punishment,  for  he  had  been  promised 
release  if  the  antidote  succeeded.  We  must  also  re- 
member that  in  one  of  the  most  intolerant  and  cruel  of 
ages  Pare  was  at  once  wide  in  his  sympathies  (note  his 
answer  to  the  Queen-Mother  on  the  subject  of  the 
other  world)  and  the  humanest  of  men.  Let  us  use  in 
our  judgment  of  him  Pare's  own  good-natured  answer 
to  an  anonymous  critic:  let  us  "lay  aside  prejudices, 
and  be  gentle  in  our  treatment  of  '  le  bon  vieillard.'  "  It 
remains  only  to  be  added  that  the  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  letterpress  as  well  as  on  the 
copious  and  excellent  illustrations  to  this  work. 

DR.  BRANDES  ON  SHAKESPEARE. 

"William  Shakespeare.   A  Critical  Study."  By  George 
Brandes.     2  vols.     London :  Heinemann. 

SIXTY  years  ago  the  poet  Campbell  remarked,  "  We 
are  glad  to  listen  to  every  one  who  has  travelled 
through  the  kingdoms  of  Shakespeare,"  and  though 
guide-books  have  multiplied  since  then,,  the  investi- 
gation of  those  magical  provinces  is  as  fascinating  as 
ever.  The  traveller  whose  record  lies  before  us  in  two 
very  handsome  volumes  is  worthy,  for  his  own  sake,  of 
more  than  customary  attention.  Dr.  George  Brandes, 
the  most  eminent  critic  whom  Scandinavia  has  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  her  literary  existence,  is  better 
known,  perhaps,  in  every  other  country  than  he  is  in 
England.  In  Germany,  Russia  and  Holland  his 
authority  is  greater  than  that  of  any  native  censor, 
while  in  Italy  and  even  in  France,  his  dicta  command 
respectful  attention.  In  England  alone,  save  for  one 
or  two  sparse  translations  of  the  least  weighty  of  his 
volumes,  Dr.  Brandes  has  hitherto  attracted  much  less 
than  his  due.  The  cause,  perhaps,  is  that  his  critical 
investigations  have  led  him,  in  the  main,  to  emphasise 
those  links  between  the  modern  literatures  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  from  which  England  is  exempt. 
He  has  not,  until  lately,  given  much  thought  to  our 
literature.  His  volume  on  the  revival  of  our  poetry 
("  Naturalismen  i  England,"  1875)  is  perhaps  the  one 
in  his  repertory  which  stands  most  in  need  of  revision. 
But  he  has  at  last  paid  to  the  literature  of  this  country 
a  tribute  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  "William  Shakespeare"  of  Dr.  Brandes  is  not 
absolutely  a  new  book.  It  was  published  about  two 
years  ago,  simultaneously  in  Danish  and  in  German. 
Throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  has  been  received 
with  enthusiasm,  as  the  most  mature  expression  of 
biographical  criticism  up  to  date.  It  is  now  subjected 
to  the  severest  ordeal,  it  is  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of 
English  taste  and  knowledge.  As  has  been  often  said, 
to  form  a  synthetic  impression  of  the  writings  of  Shake- 
speare is  a  task  requiring  gifts  of  a  very  unusual  order. 
Destructive  criticism,  the  faculty  which  creeps  into 
worm-holes  and  weighs  the  wings  of  gnats,  is  not  a 
rare  quality  or  bent  upon  an  enterprise  difficult  of 
attainment.  As  Dr.  Furness  says,  "To  confound 
Goethe,  Schlegel  or  Tieck  is  one  thing,  to  elucidate 
Shakespeare  is  another."  As  we  lay  down  these 
volumes  of  Dr.  Brandes',  we  feel  that  praise  for  the 
greater  gift  is  indubitably  his.  He  does  not  startle  us 
with  a  novel  scheme,  he  adds  (it  is  almost  needless  to 
say)  nothing  to  our  positive  store  of  fact  about  the 
poet's  career,  his  book  is  in  no  degree  violent  or  para- 
doxical. Epoch-making  discoveries,  founded  upon 
chains  of  audacious  conjecture,  form  no  part  of  Dr. 
Brandes'  scheme.  But  his  book  sums  up,  with  masterly 
lucidity,  all  that  scholarship,  in  its  sanest  movements, 
has  contrived  to  secure  regarding  the  life  and  aims  of 
the  greatest  of  poets. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  distinct  advantage  is 
gained  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Brandes  is  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  addressing  an  English  public.    He  is  speaking 


immediately  to  the  Scandinavian  and  German  readers 
who,  familiar  with  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  are  not 
equally  conversant  with  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
products  of  literature  which  surrounded  them.  If  he 
speaks  of  Essex  or  of  Chapman,  he  has  to  indicate 
rapidly  what  Chapman  wrote  and  what  Essex  did. 
Here  comes  into  play  his  skill  as  an  arranger  of  narrative 
concentrated  on  a  single  point,  and  in  this  kind  of 
illustration  he  has  no  living  superior.  His  book,  thus 
conceived  and  carried  out,  becomes  a  kind  of  summary 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  enormous  Shakespearean 
literature  of  the  century.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  Lessing  first  began  the  in- 
telligent analysis  of  the  dramas.  It  would  be  ingra- 
titude to  forget  what  a  mighty  matter  Edmund  Malone 
set  rolling  when  he  published  his  "Attempt  to  Ascertain 
the  Order  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  in  1778.  We  do 
not  find  the  name  of  Malone  or  of  Lessing  in  the  index 
of  Dr.  Brandes,  whose  business  it  is  to  construct  a  final 
image  of  his  subject  rather  than  give  us  in  detail  the 
record  of  successive  manipulation.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  would  admit  that  his  conception  of  the 
poet  fills  up  the  outlines  first  drawn  by  these  sound  and 
reasonable  critics. 

What  particularly  marks  Dr.  Brandes'  attitude  to 
Shakespeare  is  his  determination  to  treat  him  precisely 
as  other  great  writers  are  treated  by  historical  and 
biographical  investigators.  The  assumption,  too 
often  indulged  of  late  in  England,  that  what  we  call 
"Shakespeare"  is  rather  a  book  than  a  man,  is  an 
amalgam  of  literature  mysteriously  and  almost  super- 
naturally  produced,  not  to  be  examined  as  if  it  were 
the  outcome  of  a  single  mind — for  this  Dr.  Brandes 
has  no  sort  of  indulgence.  He  admits  that  a  biography 
of  Shakespeare  is  difficult,  but  he  denies  that  it  is  im- 
possible. He  considers  that  a  close  mosaic  of  all  the 
minute  facts  which  the  industry  of  three  centuries  has 
patched  together  presents  us  at  length  with  the  portrait 
of  a  life  which  is  by  no  means  indistinct  or  abnormally 
studded  with  lacuna,-.  The  excellent  summary  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  issued  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  "since  the  original  publication  of  Dr.  Brandes' 
volumes,  has  further  prepared  us  for  a  reaction  in  this 
respect.  To  say  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of 
Shakespeare's  life  is  absurd.  As  Dr.  Brandes  says  : 
"We  possess  documents,  contracts,  legal  records;  we 
can  cite  utterances  of  contemporaries,  allusions  to 
works  of  Shakespeare's  and  to  passages  in  them,  quota- 
tions, fierce  attacks,  outbursts  of  spite  and  hatred, 
touching  testimonies  to  his  worth  as  a  man  and  the 
lovableness  of  his  nature,  evidence  of  the  early  recog- 
nition of  his  talent  as  an  actor,  of  his  repute  as  a  narra- 
tive poet  and  of  his  popularity  as  a  dramatist."  Those 
who  say  that  we  know  nothing  of  Shakespeare,  should 
ask  themselves  how  much  we  know  of  his  most  promi- 
nent poetical  contemporaries,  Spenser  and  Ben  Jonson, 
and  should  contrast  the  fulness  of  our  evidence  in  his 
case  with  the  absolute  blank  regarding  Webster  or 
Beaumont  or  Peele. 

The  moderation  with  which  Dr.  Brandes  treats  most 
of  the  moot  questions  concerning  the  movements  of 
Shakespeare  is  well  exemplified  by  his  treatment  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  poet  visited  Italy  in  the  winter  of 
1592,  when  the  London  theatres  were  closed  on  account 
of  the  Plague.  The  chapter  in  which  he  deals  with  this 
subject  of  speculation  offers  an  excellent  instance  of  Dr. 
Brandes'  method.  Karl  Elze,  as  is  known,  vehemently 
insisted  that  Shakespeare  must  have  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  quite  an  anthology  of  instances  of  special  know- 
ledge has  been  collected,  especially  from  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  poet  had  walked  through 
Portia's  palace  at  Belmont,  and  had  stood  before  Cor- 
reggio's  "Jupiter  and  Io  "  at  Milan.  But  Dr.  Brandes 
points  out,  with  exemplary  caution,  that  scholars 
have  been  far  too  eager  to  discover  confirmation  for 
every  slight  Italian  allusion.  Elze,  finding  that  Shake- 
speare calls  Giulio  Romano  a  sculptor,  and  that  no 
sculpture  by  that  artist  exists,  far  from  being  abashed* 
quotes  the  English  poet's  praise  as  another  proof  of  his 
omniscience,  and  contends  that  Giulio  Romano  must 
have  produced  sculpture,  because  the  Divine  William 
says  that  he  did.    This  is  the  very  craziness  of  idolatry. 

When  he  approaches  those  "  still-vext  Bermoothes," 
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the  Sonnets,  Dr.  Brandcs  arrays  himself  with  con- 
fidence in  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  "  Mr.  W.  H." 
to  have  been  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  At 
the  present  moment,  opinion  in  England  rather  tends 
ao-ain  to  the  Southampton  theory,  and  the  defenders  of 
this  view  will  not  appreciate  the  exceedingly  cavalier 
way  in  which  the  Danish  critic  sweeps  their  client  off  the 
board.  We  have  to  confess  that  the  interminable 
wranglings  on  this  obscure  and  surely  not  extremely 
important  point  have  long  ceased  greatly  to  interest  us. 
The  "  Sonnets  "  themselves  we  possess,  and  who  that 
"onlie  begetter"  of  them  may  have  been,  the  "Mr. 
W.  H."  to  whom  "T.  T."  somewhat  impertinently 
undertook  to  wish  "all  happiness  and  that  eternity 
promised  by  our  ever-living  poet,"  seems  to  be  of 
trifling  importance.  Meanwhile,  on  the  greater  matter, 
Dr.  Brandes'  comparison  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  with 
those  of  Michelangelo  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  critical 
virtuosity. 

One  of  the  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  Dr. 
Brandes  adopts  a  view  in  opposition  to  the  consensus 
of  English  opinion  occurs  in    his  account  of  "The 
Tempest."    He  accepts,  without  difficulty,  the  theory 
that  this  play  was  written  for  a  private  audience  on 
the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  and   that  this  event  was 
the  union  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Palatine 
in  1613.     This  idea,  though  propounded  in   1797  by 
Chalmers  and  supported  by  Tieck,  has  not  found  favour 
with  English  scholars.     It  was  revived  in  1889  by  Dr. 
Garnett,  who  brought  many  and  cogent  arguments  to 
bear  in  its  favour.      He  failed,  however,  to  persuade 
the  pundits  of  Shakespearean  criticism  to  yield  on  a 
point  so  generally  admitted  as  the  composition  of  "  The 
Tempest"  in  1610,  or,  at  latest,  161 1,  which  was  where 
Malone   left  it.    Dr.   Brandes  roundly  describes  the 
memorandum  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  a  forgery. 
This  is  not  quite  an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  Revels 
Accounts,  which  seem  to  be  copies  of  lost,  but  quite 
genuine,  documents.    But  we  must  not  touch  here  on 
the  Dreyfus  Case  of  Shakespeareanism,  the  dense  ob- 
scurity of  the  "  Tempest  "  bordereau.     Enough  to  point 
out  that  Dr.  Garnett  receives  from  Dr.  Brandes  an  un- 
expected confirmation  of  a  view  that  has  otherwise 
scarcely  received  due  consideration.     Meanwhile — and 
■without  giving  our  definite  adherence  to  the  Royal 
Wedding  theory — we  will  suggest  an  illustration  on 
that  side  which  we  believe  is  novel.     Prospero  says 
(act  iv. ,  scene  1)  : — 

"  I  must 

Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art  :  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  of  me." 
But  no  such  promise  had  been  made  to  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda,  and  it  is  arguable  that  the  allusion  must 
be  to  the  "young  couple,"  for  whose  nuptials  the  play 
was  written.    These  lines  may  be  taken  to  prove  that 
the  Masque  was  from  Shakespeare's  own  pen,  and  not 
an  interpolation,   while  they  also  seem  to  imply  an 
apology  for  introducing  a  show  into  the  middle  of  his 
piece. 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Brandes'  extensive  work  is 
prepared  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  William  Archer, 
and  mainly  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation, being  in  itself  graceful  and  flowing,  and  yet 
scrupulously  close  to  the  text  of  the  original.  It  is  well 
that  we  possess  at  last  a  translation  so  eminently 
satisfactory  of  what  is  certainly  the  best  existing 
general  view  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Shakespeare. 

CUBA  IN  WAR  TIME. 

""Cuba  in  War  Time."    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
London  :  Heinemann. 

\/T  R-  DAVIS  might  have  written  a  record  of  the 
A  Cuban  rebellion,  or  he  might  have  drawn  a 
picture  of  Cuba  as  it  is,  or,  again,  he  might  have  evolved 
a  political  pamphlet  ;  but  he  has  chosen  to  combine  these 
three  essentially  different  tasks,  and  the  result  is  that 
his  book,  while  it  is  readable  enough,  is  irritatingly 
spasmodic.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  account  which  Mr. 
Davis  gives  of  the  sufferings  of  the  "  Pacificos  "  or  non- 
combatants,  who  are  harried  by  the  rebels  and  persecuted 
by  the  authorities.  We  are  reminded  of  that  regulation 
made  by  Solon  at  Athens,  which  made  it  a  criminal 


offence  for  a  man  to  remain  neutral  in  times  of  strife. 
General  Weyler  compelled  the  "Pacificos"  to  leave 
their  estates  and  assemble  within  the  towns,  where  they 
are  being  decimated  by  disease  and  starvation.  If 
they  leave  the  towns,  they  are  murdered  by  the  rebels. 
We  gather  from  this  book  that,  as  regards  the  more 
humane  virtues,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  rebels 
and  Spaniards.  But  Mr.  Davis  might  with  advantage 
have  explained  several  points  which  only  an  eye-witness 
could  explain.  For  instance,  no  one  in  Europe  seems 
to  know  how  far  the  present  rebellion  is  a  rising  of 
Spanish  colonists  and  how  far  it  is  a  mutiny  of  negroes 
and  half-castes.  It  does  not  help  us  to  be  told  vaguely 
that  while  the  last  rebellion  was  "organized  by  the 
aristocrats,"  the  present  one  is  "a  revolution  of  the 
pueblo.'''  Mr.  Davis  says  roundly  that  most  of  the  Spanish 
officers  are  deliberately  prolonging  the  war,  in  order 
that  they  may  draw  extra  pay,  and  have  a  cheap 
chance  of  winning  decorations.  He  makes  some 
judicious  remarks  about  the  folly  of  believing  all  the 
current  stories  about  "  atrocities,"  but  we  gather  that 
his  own  method  was  to  believe  anything  told  him  by 
Englishmen  or  Americans,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
journalists.  This  charming  receptivity  must  have 
made  Mr.  Davis  a  delightful  companion,  but  we  fear 
that  it  destroys,  to  some  extent,  his  claim  to  be  a 
judicial  historian. 

The  book  ends  with  an  appeal  to  the  American  people 
to  interfere  in  Cuba,  and  Mr.  Davis  supports  his  argu- 
ment by  the  curious  plea  that  the  British  Government 
recently  demolished  the  kingdom  of  Benin  because  of 
the  atrocities  there  committed.  Surely  the  American 
Jingo  has  fallen  on  evil  days  when  he  has  to  turn  to 
British  policy  to  justify  his  ideals.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Davis  discreetly  ignores  the  Spanish  con- 
tention that  the  Cuban  war  would  have  been  over  long 
before  this  had  the  insurgents  not  received  systematic, 
although  unofficial,  help  in  arms,  men,  and  money  from 
the  United  States.  He  admits  that  International  Law 
does  not  give  the  Americans  the  least  excuse  for  inter- 
ference, but,  after  all,  what  does  the  law  of  nations 
matter  to  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  enlightened  Re- 
public ?  One  sentence  in  the  book  contains  a  most 
delicious  description  of  American  policy, — 

"We  have  been  too  considerate,  too  fearful  that, 
as  a  younger  nation,  we  should  appear  to  disregard 
the  laws  laid  down  by  older  nations.  We  have  tolerated 
what  no  European  Power  would  have  tolerated." 

We  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
Americans  have  been  accused  of  too  much  susceptibility 
to  the  requirements  of  international  comity.  The 
chapter  from  which  we  have  quoted  this  extract  is 
interesting  at  the  present  moment  in  view  of  recent 
developments. 

Mr.  Davis  writes  in  a  language  which  we  presume 
to  be  American  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  English  to  write  a 
plural  verb  after  the  word  "each."  We  should  not 
have  noticed  such  a  blemish,  for,  after  all,  the  matter 
of  such  a  book  is  more  important  than  the  manner, 
were  it  not  that  the  author,  in  a  chapter  ("The  Death 
of  Rodriguez ")  which  reads  like  a  parody  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Crane's  style,  deliberately  sets  himself  up  as 
a  literary  artist.  The  book  is  pleasantly  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Remington  "from  personal  observation 
while  in  Cuba,  and  from  photographs,  and  descriptions 
furnished  by  eye-witnesses." 

MR.  HENLEY'S  BURNS. 

"Burns:    Life,    Genius,    Achievement."     By  W.  E. 
Henley.    Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack. 

'  I  ^HOSE  who  have  prompted,  and  those  who  have 
J-  effected,  the  production  of  this  essay  in  its  present 
form,  have  certainly  laid  the  world  of  letters  under  a 
considerable  obligation.  There  may  well  be  many 
students  for  whom  the  Centenary  Burns  is  an  unattain- 
able luxury  ;  but  for  all  of  us,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
Mr.  Henley's  essay  is  an  absolutely  indispensable 
article  of  literary  furniture.  There  will  be  many,  no 
doubt,  who  will  protest  tearfully  or  wrathfully  against 
his  methods  and  his  conclusions  ;  and  to  these,  the 
Pious  Burnsites  of  his  scorn,  the  essay  is  even  more 
strictly  needful  than  to  those  whole-minded  scholars 
who  need  no  salvation  from  sentimentality.  We  are 
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willing  to  consider  it  an  amiable  weakness  that  would 
extenuate  every  fault  and  veil  every  vice  in  a  hero's 
character;  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  seen  n  be  as 
harmful  to  real  understanding  as  that  oppoM;  ,  but 
equally  vulgar,  historical  method  which  seeks  e  iiy  to 
dig  out  forgotten  scandal  and  discover  to  the  oi)<  ded 
sky  heaps  of  rotting  garbage.  To  Mr.  Henley,  aiiJ  the 
school  of  criticism  which  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  h  ive 
founded,  the  limits  of  biography  are  straitly  and  rigidly 
set.  In  general,  he  will  have  no  curious  inquiries  into 
the  private  doings  of  those  of  whom  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  they  have  added  thus  much,  or  thus  little,  to 
the  sum  of  the  world's  artistic  achievements.  But 
the  laws  of  discretion  must  needs  be  interpreted  with 
more  elasticity  when  there  is  to  do  with  such  a  man  as 
Burns,  whose  history  has  been  overlaid  with  so  much 
that  is  vulgar  in  sentiment  and  false  in  fact,  that  hardly 
shall  you  see  the  real  figure,  hardly  hear  the  real  voice, 
for  the  crowd  and  chorus  of  the  maudlin.  It  was  high 
time  that  the  rubbish  should  be  cleared  away  and  the 
definitive  attempt  made  to  declare  the  exact  relation- 
ship between  the  man's  life  and  the  poet's  achievement. 
The  attempt,  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Henley,  is  entirely 
pertinent ;  for  the  "  instincts  immature  "  and  the  "  pur- 
poses unsure  " — Mr.  Henley  will  forgive  us  for  quoting 
Browning  in  this  connexion — must  count  for  much  in 
the  final  estimate  of  Burns. 

It  is  rash  to  assert  that  finality  in  criticism  is  ever 
attainable,  but  we  confess  our  belief  that  Mr.  Henley 
has  attained  it  here.   .  All  that  scholarly  industry  and 
humane  sympathy  can  do  has  here  been  done  to  present 
the  material  for  an  ultimate  verdict  ;  and  we  cannot 
imagine  that  any  future  historian  of  the  Bard — as  it  is 
Mr.  Henley's  pet  affectation  to  call  him — will  be  able 
to  show  cause  why  this  supremely  sane  judgment  should 
be  reversed,  or  even  modified  on  any  major  count.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  is  more  singularly  admirable  than  the 
completeness    of   the    critic's    detachment    from  any 
personal  prejudices.    Only  in  one  or  two  outbreaks  of 
opinion  on  quite  accidental  matters  is  there  any  hint 
of  that  violently  aristocratic  hatred  of  inferior  artistry 
which  some  of  Mr.  Henley's  warmest  admirers  have 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  deplore.    And  after  all,  no 
lover  of  Browning  need  be  seriously  angry  with  Mr. 
Henley  because  he  thinks  that   "ridiculous"  is  the 
fittest   epithet   for   such   a   confessed    grotesque  as 
"  Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis  ; "  and  certainly,  for  our 
own  part,  if  Mr.  Henley  wishes  "The  Man  of  Feeling  " 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors,  we  are  not 
inclined    to    protest,    even    although    we    feel  that 
"disgusting"  is  a   curiously  unhappy  description  of 
the  book  in  question.    These  exaggerations  do  nothing 
to  decrease  the  value  of   Mr.   Henley's  criticism  of 
Burns  ;  which  is  seen,  on  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
to  be  even  more  justly  balanced,  more  profoundly  and 
passionately    humane,    than    it    seemed    when  first 
received.    We  recall  no  piece  of  criticism  in  English  or 
any  other  literature  which  adheres  with  more  consistent 
loyalty  to  the  highest  essential  ideal  of  such  work.  It 
had  scarce  been  surprising  if  Mr.  Henley's  virile  con- 
tempt for  the  sentimentalists  had  led  him  to  emphasise 
a  shade  too  strongly  the  flaws  and  fissures  in  the  poet's 
character ;   yet  it  is  plain    that    the  temptation  was 
hardly  felt  and  never  yielded  to.     In  dealing  with  this 
matter,  all  that  a  very  large  and  noble  charity  can  urge 
by  way  of  extenuation    is    manfully   set    down  ;  due 
weight,  and  no  more,  is  allowed  to  the  influences  that, 
during  the  early  years  at  Mount  Oliphant,  and,  later, 
in  Edinburgh,  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  his  untame- 
able  peasant's  nature.     In  the  end,  there  can  be  no 
serious  dissent  from  Mr.   Henley's  verdict  that  "we 
must  accept  [Burns]  frankly  and  without  reserve  for  a 
peasant  of  genius  perverted  from  peasanthood,  thrust 
into  a  place  for  which  his  peasanthood  and  his  genius 
alike    unfitted    him,    denied    a    perfect  opportunity, 
constrained  to  live  his  qualities  into  defects,  and  in  the 
long-rjn  beaten  by  a  sterile  and  unnatural  environ- 
ment."     It  is  useless  to    deny  that    the  primordial 
passions  were  strong  in  him,  that  pride  and  imprudence 
and  selfishness  were  not  the  most  potent  factors  in  his 
ruin  ;  and  we  frankly  decline  to  believe  that  the  Burns 
who  wrote  so  edifyingly  to  his  "Young  Friend  "  on  the 
desirability  of  luxuriantly  indulging  in  the  "  sacred 
lowe  o'  weel-plac'd  love"  bore  any  vital  relationship  to 


the  Burns  of  "The  Holy  Fair"  and  "Halloween;" 
which  is  to  say,  the  real  Burns. 

So,  too,  we  are  wholly  at  one  with  Mr.  Henley  when, 
dismissing  Burns's  English  poems  as  something  less 
than  tolerable,  he  declares  his  supreme  quality  to  be 
humour,  his  only  perfect  medium  the  vernacular  ;  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  note,  on  page 
264,  on  Wordsworth's  attempts  to  do  in  England  what 
Burns  had  done  in  Scotland — a  note  which  expresses 
with  admirable  subtlety  and  lucidity,  what  fifty  people 
have  tried  to  say  before,  and  failed  in  the  saying.  The 
acuteness  of  Mr.  Henley's  judgment  is  perhaps  nowhere 
more  plain  than  in  his  handling  of  the  question  of 
Burns's    indebtedness    to     his     immediate  literary 
ancestors,   an  intricate  matter  which  the    critic  has 
"touched  with  a  needle."    With  infinite  care  he  dis- 
criminates between  the  original  and  the    borrowed  ; 
and  if  the  result  of  his  inquiry  is  to  prove  that  Burns 
conveyed  more  of  his  thematic  material  than  had  been 
supposed  from  older  sources,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  his  marvellous  genius  for  assimilating  and 
glorifying  the  borrowed  ideas.    And  Mr.  Henley's  is, 
and  will  probably  remain,  the  last  word  about  Burns 
and  his  poetry  ;  unless,  indeed,  some  one  in  search  of 
the  fantastic  should  desire  to  institute  a  comparison,  or 
a  contrast,  between  Burns  and  Verlaine.  Something 
might  be  said  on  the  matter,  certainly ;    though,  as 
Burns  frankly  rejoiced  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  weak- 
nesses,  while  Verlaine  purged  his  debauches  of  absinthe 
with  debauches  of  lustral  tears,  the  comparison  would 
be  all  in  favour  of  the  Frenchman.     We  cheerfully 
present  the  idea  to  the  sentimental  and  the  fantastic  ; 
being  in  the  meantime  well  content  to  have  received 
from  Mr.  Henley  a  work  which  approves  its  author  a 
critic  of  the  finest  temper,  and  is  for  us  all  a  possession 
of  abiding  significance  and  worth. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

"The  Principles  of  Local  Government."     By  George 
Laurence  Gomme.    Westminster  :  Constable. 

AREAS  of  Local  Government"  would  be  the  more 
fitting  title  for  this  course  of  seven  lectures  de- 
livered to  the  London  School  of  Economics  last  year. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gomme  devotes  the  latter  part  of 
his  book  to  a  discussion  of   the  functions    of  local 
government,  with   a  brief  mention  of  the  subject  of 
local  taxation  ;  but  his  main  topic  is  that  of  area.  A 
very  important  topic   it   is,  too,  for  preliminary  con- 
sideration.   Mr.  Gomme  would  probably  argue,  and  he 
would  be  right,  that  for  a  proper  conception  of  local 
government  as  a  science  you  must  first  be  clear  as  to  what 
a  locality  is.     It  is  very  evident  that  Parliament,  with, 
all  its  vast  endowment  of  wisdom,  has  been  anything 
but  clear  upon  that  point.      Until   1888  our  alleged 
English  genius  for  local  government  was  nothing  but 
the  capacity  for  grubbing  along  in  a  muddle  with- 
out coming  to  an  absolute  standstill.      We  had  no. 
system  whatever,  but  only  some    27,000  uncorrelated 
local  authorities  with  conflicting  duties,  overlapping 
areas,  separate  sets  of  officials,  and  multiplication  of 
accounts.    We  are  by  no  means  free  from  confusion 
yet,  but  the  Acts   of   1888   and   1894,   with  all  their 
glaring  faults  of  omission  and  commission,   made  a 
beginning  of  order,  mainly  because  in  this  matter  of 
area  they  were  based  upon  the  principle  not  of  creating 
localities    by  legislation,    but    of   recognising  actual, 
localities,  areas  of  community  of  interest.   An  ingenious 
set  of  officials  at  Whitehall  may  take  a  blank  map 
and  divide  it  into  sections,  and  laws  may  be  passed 
making  such  sections  administrative  areas  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes.    That  was  the  plan  under  which  most  of 
the  27,000   boards,  councils,  commissions  and  other 
authorities  were  created.      But    such  areas  are  not 
localities  in  the  sense  in  which  our  counties,  boroughs 
and  parishes  are.    These  latter  are  organic  localities 
that  have  common  interests  and  an  origin,  not  in  legis- 
lation, but  in  the  natural  growth  of  society.    The  be- 
ginning of  legislative  wisdom  in  this  matter,  and  of 
local  government  as  an  ordered  system  instead  of  a 
chaos,  is  in  correlation  between  area  and  function.  Mr. 
Gomme  contends  that  the  localities  "formed  by  the 
common  interests  of  a  community  dating  for  centuries 
back  "  are  the  proper  administrative  areas  for  all  local 
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government  purposes,  and  brings  to  the  support  of  his 
argument  a  rare  knowledge  of  their  history  and  origin, 
so  much,  indeed,  as  to  be  overweighted  with  it  and  lose 
himself  occasionally  in    mere    antiquarianism.  For 
this  reason  much  of  what  he  tells  us  is  only  interest- 
ing as  archaeology,  with  but  a  very  remote  bearing, 
if  any,  upon  the  problems  of  to-day.      In  this,  too, 
we     seem   to    notice   a   tendency   to   arrive,    by  a 
different  route,  at  the  very  same  error  that  he  so  pro- 
perly condemns  when  it  is  committed  by  the  legislative 
map-dividers— want  of  correlation  between  area  and 
function.    He  insists  upon  the  historic  as  the  true  areas. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  historic   areas  are  not 
always  the  organic  localities   of  to-day.     They  did 
not    develop    up    to    a    certain   point  and  become 
fixed  for  ever.    New  influences  and  new  functions  of 
local  administration  come  in,  and  the  locality  of  yester- 
day may  be  as  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  to-day  as  any 
mere  section  of  an  arbitrarily  marked  map  would  be. 
The  formation  of  the  county  of  London  in  response  to 
modern  necessity,  and  the  consequent  utter  destruction 
of  the  old  historic  boundaries  of  the  home  counties,  is  a 
case  in  point.    What  we  object  to,  therefore,  is  not 
legislative  interference  with  historic  areas,  for  that  is 
continuously  needed,  but  interference  without  regard  to 
organic  unity.     It  would  be  unfair  to  urge  this  as  a 
dogmatic  criticism  against  Mr.  Gomme,  for  he  does  not 
claim  in  this  book  to  have  done  more  than  define  his 
subject  and  give  us  a  preliminary  general  survey  of  a 
question  that  would  need  many  volumes  for  exhaustive 
analysis  ;   while  in  his  sixth  lecture  he  touches  very 
briefly  upon  a  "  theory  of  development  "  that  might  cover 
our  point.    But  the  earlier  lectures  are  so  steeped  in 
antiquarian  reverence  for  mere  tradition  that  the  criti- 
cism is  justified.   He  goes  even  to  the  point  of  speaking 
kindly  of  the  absurdity  that  allows  an  odd  acre  or  so  of 
Clerkenwell  detached  to  exist  at  Muswell  Hill,  and  a 
tiny  island  of  Hornsey  to  break  the  continuity  of  North 
London,  where  they  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
properly  administered.    The  retention  of  ancient  boun- 
daries in  such  cases  may  be  archaeologically  interesting, 
but  it  is  a  nuisance  and  a  hindrance  to  all  good  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  discuss  Mr. 
Gomme's  interesting  and  thoughtful  chapter  on  the 
functions  of  local  government ;  but  we  would  point  out 
that  his  generalisation  that  "  the  primary  test  of  whether 
a  particular  service  is  properly  a  function  of  local 
government  is  whether  it  is  a  service  of  such  general 
utility  that  its  inefficiency  or  abandonment  would  cause 
damage  to  the  community  "  commits  him  to  a  great  deal 
more  that  the  municipalisation  of  gas,  water  and 
locomotion.  It  would  certainly  cover  the  municipalisa- 
tion of  all  house  accommodation,  of  the  food  supply,  of 
coal,  clothing  and  so  forth.  Jewellery  would  be  beyond 
its  scope,  but  except  for  that  and  a  few  such  odd  items 
as  roller-skates,  silk  hats  and  patent  medicines,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  might  not  be  brought  in  as 
an  object  of  "general  utility."  For  our  part,  we  are 
inclined  to  mistrust  generalisations  upon  this  topic,  and 
to  regard  the  principle  of  public  control  as  a  matter  to 
be  settled  in  a  business-like  way  upon  the  merits  of 
particular  cases  as  they  arise  for  discussion,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  particular  localities,  rather 
than  upon  theory.  But  we  can  cordially  endorse  Mr. 
Gomme's  protest  against  the  discussion  of  the  matter  by 
epithets.  It  does  not  settle  anything  to  call  the  private 
capitalist  a  brigand  on  the  one  hand  or  to  describe 
proposals  for  the  public  control  of  an  industry  as  "  rank 
socialism  "  on  the  other.  Nine-tenths  of  the  press  and 
platform  utterances  upon  this  question  are  nothing  but 
variations  upon  one  or  other  of  these  futile  epithets. 

MILTON  A  SENTIMENTAL  PRIG. 

"Mary  Powell,  and  its  Sequel,  Deborah's  Diary." 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  London  : 
N'immo.    New  York  :  Scribner's. 

A/T  R.  NIMMO  has  already  republished  two  volumes 
J.V1  ("The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More"  and 
"Cherry  and  Violet  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Plague")  by 
the  authoress  of  the  reprint  before  us.  The  Rev.  M. 
Hutton  again  supplies  the  introduction,  and  twenty-six 


illustrations  are  again  conscientiously  contributed  by 
Messrs.  John  Jellicoe  and  Herbert  Railton.     It  is  not 
easy  to  say  much  in  favour  of  this  scheme  of  resuscita- 
ting Miss  Manning  (by  the  way,  why  is  not  her  name 
given  on  the  title-page  ?)   except  that   Mr.  Hutton's 
introductions  are  quite  adequate  to  their  purpose,  and 
that  the  twenty-six  illustrations  are  all  there  -we  have 
counted  them.    Those  of  our  readers  who  know  not 
Miss  Manning  (and  they  arc  probably  legion)  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  "  Mary  Powell  "  consists  in  the 
fictitious  diary  of  that  young  person  written  just  before 
meeting  Milton  and  continued  till  their  reconciliation 
after  marriage  ;  whilst  "  Deborah's  Diary"  is  supposed 
to  be  the  journal  kept  by  the  poet's  daughter  in  the  year 
he  composed  "  Paradise  Lost."    As  for  the  two  stories 
themselves,  we  can  only   discern  one  quality  of  any 
literary  value — a  sense  of  pathos,  not  of  the  cheapest 
kind.    Note,  for  instance,  the  dexterous  way  in  which 
the  mournfulness  of  the  sonnet  beginning,  "When  I 
consider  how  my  Light  is  spent,"  is  brought  out  ;  nor  is 
this  a  solitary  passage.     For  the  rest,  in  Miss  Man- 
ning's pages,  we  seem  to  be  living  in  a  world  of  prigs, 
male  and  female,  who  speak  and  write  in  a  mosaic  ol 
ancient  and  modern  English  as  curious  as  the  Latin  and 
Greek  composed  by  our  scholars  of  to-day  would  be 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old.    Andrew  Marvell, 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  other  well-known  figures  in  litera- 
ture flit  through  the  pages  of  the  diaries — just  to  give 
an  air  of  "  local  colour  " — and  disappear  after  venting  a 
few  wearisome  platitudes.    Milton  himself  is  represented 
as  a  prig  of  the  epicene  order  :   which  very  likely  he 
was.    We  will  not  quarrel  with  such  a  portrait  of  the 
man  who  was  known  as  "  the  lady  "  of  his  college.  But 
beyond  his  priggery  and  epicenity  we  are  not  much 
advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  the  man.    Apparently  he 
was  very  peevish  on  occasion  ;  very  bitter  on  the  subject 
of  women,  treating  them  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
Tennyson's    ideal    gentleman,   King   Arthur,  treated 
Guinevere  when  she  implored  his  pardon  ;  and  full  of 
self-pity — surely  a  pardonable  fault  in  a  blind  man.  The 
truth  is  that  Miss  Manning  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
she  had  undertaken.     To  depict  Milton  in  love,  and  to 
realise  the  full  pity  of  his  blindness,  would  need  the  pen 
of  a  prose  poet  like  Tourgenieff.    As  Miss  Manning's 
work  stands,  it  is  pleasant-enough  reading  ;  one  is  not 
disturbed  by  any  violent  emotions  ;  the  hero  is  delicately 
in  love  and  delicately  blind — a  Milton  of  the  afternoon 
tea-table.     It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Nimrno 
has  issued  the  book  in  excellent  form  :  paper,  type  and 
size  could  scarcely  be  improved  upon. 

PASTEUR. 

"Pasteur."    By  Percy  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  and  Mrs. 
Percy  Frankland.  Cassell. 

VTR.  and  MRS.  FRANKLAND  have  the  necessary 
-IV knowledge  of  scientific  bacteriology  to  set  out 
clearly  the  main  facts  in  Pasteur's  career,  and  their 
practice  in  writing  for  the  general  public  has  enabled 
them  to  make  their  book  attractive.  They  make  a  due 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  the  fascinating 
volumes  of  M.  Vallery-Radot  and  of  M.  Duclaux,  and 
we  make  bold  to  regret  that  a  still  greater  indebtedness 
had  not  existed,  for  in  elegance  and  charm  of  present- 
ment the  French  biographers  have  transcended  their 
English  successors.  In  an  actual  scientific  memoir, 
written  in  French,  the  graceful  precision  of  form  and 
the  well-poised  ornamentation  tend  to  repel  a  plain 
Englishman.  He  feels  about  these,  as  a  suburban 
household  of  its  drawing-room  furniture,  that  plainer 
things  consort  better  with  the  work  of  life.  But  when 
the  subject  is  story  rather  than  exposition  even  an 
Englishman  has  an  appetite  for  elegance,  and,  having 
drifted  into  the  French  volumes,  we  regret  the  home- 
spun of  the  Franklands.  Simple  translations  would 
have  been  admirable. 

None  the  less,  in  any  form,  the  story  of  Pasteur's 
life-work  is  captivating,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankland's 
volume  should  delight  a  great  army  of  readers.  The 
characteristic  note  of  his  work  was  its  procreative 
power.  He  himself  passed  rapidly  from  subject  to 
subject,  leaving  in  each  discovery  the  foundation  of  a 
new  branch  of  science.  A  dozen  great  reputations, 
and  great  fields  of  research  tilled  diligently  by  armies 
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of  workers,  owe  their  origin  to  him.  The  influence  of 
the  great  master  is  strangely  different  in  science  and  in 
the  arts.  In  literature,  in  music,  or  in  painting,  he  whom 
we  worship  as  great  trails  after  him  a  tail  of  degenerate 
imitators  ;  not  unfrequently  it  happens  that  the  sedulous 
apeingf  of  his  school  cheapens  for  us  the  master's 
work.  But  in  science  it  is  different  ;  a  discovery  once 
made  cannot  be  imitated ;  however  large  the  crowd 
of  disciples,  it  can  only  draw  a  reflected  glory  by 
pushing  further  forward  the  advances  of  the  master,  or 
win  a  directer  glory  by  making  discoveries  still  greater. 
In  either  case  the  reputation  of  the  master  increases 
with  that  of  his  pupils. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Frankland  make  the  successive 
course  of  Pasteur's  discoveries,  and  the  resulting 
schools  of  investigation,  exceedingly  clear.  His  earliest 
work  was  an  investigation  of  the  relation  of  crystals  to 
light.  A  particular  kind  of  tartaric  acid  had  no  effect 
on  polarised  light ;  another  kind,  otherwise  apparently 
identical,  was  known  to  twist  the  plane  of  polarisation 
to  the  right.  Pasteur  discovered  that  the  active  crys- 
tals were  not  identical  with  the  others,  but  that  while 
the  inactive  were  symmetrical,  the  active  had  a  set  of 
lop-sided  facets  ;  they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  reflected  images  as  a  right-hand  glove  stands  to  a 
left-hand  glove.  Next,  by  treating  in  a  peculiar  way 
the  inactive  crystals,  he  was  able  to  produce  the  right- 
handed  crystals,  and,  in  addition,  a  new  set  of  crystals 
that  had  never  been  seen  before,  and  that  were  the  left- 
hand  complements  of  the  right-handed  crystals.  This 
discovery,  afterwards  pushed  further  by  Wislicenus, 
led  to  an  entirely  new  and  fertile  branch  of  chemistry — 
what  is  called  stereo-chemistry,  the  study  of  the  space- 
relations  of  the  atoms  of  a  molecule.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this,  and  depending  partly  upon  it,  is  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  artificial  synthesis 
of  organic  compounds.  Pursuing  his  investigations 
into  these  crystals,  Pasteur  made  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  only  the  right-handed  crystals  could  be 
acted  upon  by  the  bacteria  of  fermentation.  For  a  long 
time,  he  worked  at  the  peculiar  relations  between 
asymmetry  and  life,  and  was  led  to  form  many  remark- 
able theoretical  conclusions.  These,  however,  have 
come  to  little,  and  wait  for  future  investigators  : 
Pasteur  passed  on  from  fermenting  solutions  to  the 
organisms  which  produce  fermentation.  Every  one 
knows  how  his  investigation  of  putrefaction  and  fer- 
mentation led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work  of  practical  commercial  value  con- 
nected with  brewing,  wine-making  and  other  industries, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  whole  of  modern  antiseptic  and 
aseptic  surgery. 

Pasteur's  investigations  into  the  silkworm  disease, 
into  fowl-cholera  and  anthrax  led  him  to  establish  the 
relation  between  disease  and  the  presence  of  specific 
living  organisms,  and  so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all 
modern  bacteriology  and  pathology  and  the  greater 
part  of  preventive  medicine.  From  the  earliest  time  at 
which  he  was  studying  these  microbes  of  disease,  his 
mind  was  occupied  constantly  with  the  question  of  pro- 
ducing immunity.  Going  back  to  the  empirical  conclu- 
sions of  Jenner,  he  was  led,  after  turning  from  many 
blind  alleys,  to  the  conception  that  the  virus  of  a  disease 
— that  is  to  say,  the  set  of  organisms  causing  it — might 
be  attenuated,  might  be  altered  by  abnormal  conditions 
of  life  so  as  to  cause  a  modified  and  less  severe  form  of 
the  disease,  which  none  the  less  would  render  the 
affected  creature  more  or  less  immune  to  future  attacks 
of  the  untamed  microbe.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  experimental  studies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  vaccines  or  attenuated  viruses,  and,  as 
every  one  knows,  his  disciples  in  this  mode  of  study  are 
in  the  van  of  the  modern  battle  against  disease.  Those 
who  wish  to  get  a  simple  and  clear  idea  of  how,  gradu- 
ally, Pasteur's  original  conception  of  the  tamed  microbe 
developed  into  our  modern  ideas  of  toxins  and  anti- 
toxins will  find  the  clearest  guide  in  this  little  book. 

ROME  AND  HER  PRIESTHOOD. 

"Twelve    'oars  in  a  Monastery."    By  Joseph  McCabe. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder. 

A  LTH(     ;1H  Mr.  McCabe's  title  would  lead  one  to 
sup;    se  that  his  book  dealt  with  the  monastic 


career  and  with  monastic  regimen  generally,  he  has 
really  for  his  scope  a  much  wider  subject — the  arraign- 
ment, in  a  word,  from  a  highly  personal  point  of  view  of 
the  whole  official  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  method  is,  after  all,  the  only  possible  one  of  analys- 
ing his  own  experiences  and  of  tracing  his  intellectual 
development  to  the  final  and  inevitable  end  of  a  formal 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  these  pages  with  an  open  mind  without  a  con- 
viction of  Mr.  McCabe's  sincerity.  He  is  naturally  very 
anxious  that  he  should  succeed  in  carrying  that  convic- 
tion to  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  but  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  the  desire  and  the  accomplishment. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  McCabe  was  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  his  original  choice  of  a  career.  Without 
any  apparent  delight  in  the  idea — indeed  as  a  sort  of 
indifferent  alternative  he  started  his  studies  for  a  Civil 
Service  examination — he  drifted  into  the  religious  life  of 
the  Roman  Church  under  the  mild  persuasions  of  a  lay- 
brother.  It  is  possible  at  once  to  follow  the  secret 
thread  of  his  progress  from  that  moment.  Having  no 
real  fervour,  as  one  imagines,  in  the  life  he  had  chosen, 
but  interested  chiefly  in  the  formalism  of  the  thing,  its 
official  aspect,  its  intricacies  of  rule  and  government,  he 
gradually  came  to  find  that  the  tightening  of  the  spiritual 
bond  was  a  weariness  and  an  oppression  of  the  spirit. 
Such  a  one  as  this  quickly  tires.  He  has  not  the  motive- 
power  to  support  him  in  his  daily  routine.  Bit  by  bit 
the  convictions  that  would  perhaps  have  stayed  with 
him  as  faint  reminders  and  possibly  as  outspoken  beliefs 
if  he  had  not  had  to  call  upon  them  for  the  support  of  his 
whole  being  in  time  of  trial,  depression  and  difficulty, 
slip  from  his  mind,  until  he  begins  to  adopt  a  definitely 
controversial  attitude  towards  them.  Once  that  step 
has  been  taken  the  end  is  inevitable.  It  may  come 
soon  or  late,  but  whenever  it  comes  it  carries  with  it 
a  profound  hostility  to  the  system  that  has  inflicted  the 
evils  from  which  the  man  has  suffered.  Such  has  clearly 
been  the  case  with  Mr.  McCabe  ;  he  has  walked  the 
whole  weary  way,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he 
has  made  his  indictment.    And  it  stands. 

He  has  written  a  very  ingenious,  a  very  persuasive, 
and  a  very  acrid  book.  It  is  true  that  a  little  less 
bitterness  would  have  made  it  more  pleasant  reading, 
and  for  that  reason  it  would  have  perhaps  been  better 
if  he  had  waited  a  little  time  before  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  publishing  such  a  work.  At  present  he 
confuses  that  which  is  really  reprehensible  in  the 
system  which  he  arraigns  with  minor  details  of  con- 
duct which  have  nothing  of  guile  in  them.  The  effect 
is  to  throw  the  book  into  a  certain  disproportion  of 
construction.  He  has  strong  views,  and  rightly,  upon 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church  in  not  only  per- 
mitting but  also  persuading  young  men  and  women  of 
tender  age  to  make  solemn  covenants  about  their  future 
which  they  are  obviously  unable  to  understand  at  the 
time.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  grave  moment. 
When,  however,  he  tells  with  equal  gravity  and  re- 
proach that  the  friars  of  a  certain  monastery  are  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  cigars,  you  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
has  found  a  too  disproportionate  method  of  explaining 
the  inequalities  of  guilt  in  the  two  cases.  This  is  a 
fault  which  is  noticeable  throughout,  and  after  a  time 
makes  the  reader  cautious  in  accepting  the  tone  for  the 
gravity  of  an  accusation.  With  this  exception,  the 
book  strikes  one  as  conspicuously  fair.  Mr.  McCabe 
marshals  his  facts  together,  indeed,  in  no  spirit  of 
compassion  or  tenderness  for  the  Roman  Church  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  he  lets  those  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. He  finds  as  the  result  of  the  practice  of  con- 
fession, first,  a  grievous  humiliation,  then  a  dulling  of 
conscience,  and,  finally,  a  sense  of  shamelessness  with 
a  sort  of  carte  bla?iche  for  future  peccadilloes.  But  he  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  there  are  probably  few  personal 
scandals  as  between  confessor  and  penitent.  Again, 
he  complains  of  the  terrible  restraint  upon  liberty  which 
the  whole  spirit  of  Romanism  entails  upon  the  mind, 
but  his  complaint  is  based  on  actual  events  ;  he  de- 
nounces the  methods  used  in  the  giving  of  a  clerical 
education  as  narrowing,  and  as  tending  to  produce  a 
machine  of  bigotry  rather  than  a  thinking  man,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  explains  the  steps  of  that 
education  with  care  and  accuracy  ;  he  details  out  of  the 
fulness  of  a  hard  experience  the  exquisite  arrangements 
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that  exist  to  harass  the  steps  of  a  priest  about  to  secede, 
yet  without  a  syllable  of  exaggeration  either  in  his  tone 
or  in  his  facts.  In  a  word  he  lays  bare  the  intimate 
forces  which  drove  him  out  of  the  Roman  Church  in  a 
spirit  of  (as  near  as  may  be)  judicious  impartiality  by 
the  sheer  record  of  his  own  career.  For  this  reason  we 
rather  imagine  that  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic  will  say 
of  this  record,  "These  things  are  so;  and  it  is  my 
religion  to  believe  they  should  be  so."  The  Agnostic 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  judge  Romanism  by  Mr. 
McCabe's  own  premises.  The  half-seceding  Romanist 
will  probably  find  clear  reasons  in  it  again  for  immediate 
action  backwards  or  forwards.  For,  as  in  all  argu- 
ment, the  thing  is  brought  down  in  this  book  to  first 
principles,  and  we  thank  Mr.  McCabe  for  having  stated 
them  so  clearly. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  POLISH  COUNTESS. 

"The  Journal  of  Countess  Francoise  Krasinski,  great- 
grandmother  of  Victor  Emmanuel."  Translated 
from  the  Polish  by  Kasimir  Dziekonski.  London : 
Kegan  Paul. 

THIS  is  a  charming  little  volume.  The  Countess, 
Francoise  Krasinski,  who  came  of  an  old  and 
noble  Polish  house,  was  one  of  four  sisters,  all  of 
whom  were  very  fascinating.  In  natural  and  piquant 
language  she  thus  describes  them  when  verging  on 
womanhood, — 

"The  courtiers  tell  me  often  I  am  the  handsomest, 
but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  see  it  ;  we  all  have  the  bearing 
becoming  young  ladies  of  high  station,  daughters  of  a 
Staroste  ;  we  are  straight  as  poplars,  with  complexions 
white  as  snow  and  cheeks  pink  as  roses  ;  our  waists, 
especially  when  Madame  ties  us  fast  in  our  stays,  can 
be,  as  they  say,  'clasped  with  one  hand.'  In  the 
parlour,  before  guests,  we  know  how  to  make  our 
curtsey,  low  or  degage,  according  to  their  importance  ; 
we  have  been  taught  to  sit  quiet  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
stool,  with  our  eyes  cast  down  and  our  hands  folded, 
so  that  one  might  think  we  were  not  able  to  count 
three,  or  were  too  prim  even  to  walk  out  of  the  room 
easily.  But  people  would  think  differently  if  they  saw 
us  on  a  summer  morning,  when  we  are  allowed  to  go 
to  the  woods  in  morning  gowns  and  without  stays, 
puffs,  coiffures,  or  high-heeled  shoes  ;  oh  !  how  we 
climb  the  steep  hill-sides,  and  run  and  shout  and  sing, 
till  our  poor  Madame  is  quite  out  of  breath  from 
running  and  calling  after  us." 

The  first  break  in  the  family  came  when  the  elder 
sister  of  the  Countess  was  married  to  a  Staroste,  or 
honorary  judge.  Among  the  quaint  customs  of  the 
wedding,  we  read  that  the  bride  wore  on  her  head  "  a 
rosemary  wreath,  held  in  place  by  a  gold  circlet,  on  which 
was  engraved  the  date  of  the  wedding,  and  good  wishes  in 
rhyme.  According  to  the  old  Polish  custom,  my  honoured 
mother  fastened  in  the  wreath  a  ducat,  with  the  date  of 
Basia's  birth  year,  and  a  bit  of  bread  for  good  luck  ; 
she  also  added  to  the  above  a  lump  of  sugar,  in  order  to 
sweeten  the  married  life,  which  they  say  has  many  diffi- 
culties. No  jewels  were  allowed,  for  it  is  said  that  for 
each  precious  stone  worn  on  the  wedding-day  one  has 
to  pay  afterwards  with  a  vial  of  tears.  As  it  is,  Basia 
has  wept  enough,  so  that  her  eyes  are  red  and 
swollen."  In  April,  1759,  the  Krasinski  family  left  their 
old  castle  of  Maleszow,  in  the  provinces,  to  make  a  pro- 
longed stay  at  Warsaw.  Francoise,  the  heroine, 
at  once  took  the  capital  by  storm,  by  her  great 
beauty,  her  grace  and  her  amiable  character.  The 
Duke  of  Courland,  one  of  the  prospective  candidates  for 
the  throne  of  Poland,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married 
her  privately.  Alas  !  her  troubles  began  when  the  Duke 
insisted  upon  the  marriage  being  kept  secret,  and  even 
when  it  became  known,  she  suffered  great  anguish 
because  her  parents  withheld  their  affection  from  her, 
and  treated  her  as  her  "  high  sphere  "  demanded,  rising 
in  her  presence  always,  and  refusing  to  eat  at  her  table. 
Eventually  the  Duke  announced  his  marriage  to  the 
world.  His  beautiful  wife  brought  him  one  child  only, 
a  little  daughter,  named  Marie  Christine,  who  be- 
came an  especial  favourite  with  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  The  mother  died  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  ;  but  her  daughter  lived  to  marry  Charles  de 
Carignan,  Duke  of  Savoy.     By  him   she   had  two 


children—  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Francoise,  married  to 
the  Archduke  Regnier,  King  of  Lombardy- Venice,  and 
second  cousin  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  and 
a  son,  Charles  Albert,  the  father  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  —the  latter  being  the  father  of 
Marguerite,  the  "Pearl  of  Savoy."  Thus,  both  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy  are  the  great-great-grand- 
children of  the  writer  of  this  very  entertaining  journal, 
which  gives  life-like  sketches  of  the  people  and  manners 
of  her  time. 

THE  LAST  OF  LEWIS  CARROLL. 

"Three  Sunsets,  and  other  Poems."  By  Lewis  Carroll. 
With  Twelve  Fairy  Fancies  by  E.  Gertrude 
Thomson.     London  :  Macmillan. 

THIS  reprint  of  Lewis  Carroll's  more  serious  poems 
would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  things  to 
which,  before  his  death,  he  gave  his  attention.  The 
preface,  written  by  himself,  bears  date  so  recent  as  the 
January  of  the  present  year,  and  the  event  which  so 
shortly  followed  may  incline  some  to  give  the  book  an 
undue  significance.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  selection  of  the 
author's  least  characteristic  efforts,  put  together,  it 
might  seem,  merely  to  give  a  lame  excuse  for  the  re- 
printing of  the  foolish  little  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany but  have  not  the  most  shadowy  reference  to  the 
text.  There  is  a  certain  smoothness  of  technique  and 
clarity  of  style  about  these  poems,  enabling  the  reader 
to  relate  them  with  other  work  which  to  these  qualities 
added  the  brilliance  that  is  here  lacking.  The  few 
verses,  which  for  the  first  time  find  publication  along 
with  this  reprint,  happen  also  to  be  the  most  worth 
having.  There  is  both  ease  and  grace  in  this  small 
song  of  "  Puck  Lost  and  Found," — 

"  Puck  has  fled  the  haunts  of  men  : 
Ridicule  has  made  him  wary  : 
In  the  woods,  and  down  the  glen 
No  one  meets  a  Fairy  ! 
"  '  Cream  !'  the  greedy  Goblin  cries — 
Empties  the  deserted  dairy — 
Steals  the  spoons,  and  off  he  flies. 
Still  we  seek  our  Fairy  ! 
"  Ah  !    What  form  is  entering  ? 

Love-lit  eyes  and  laughter  airy  ! 
Is  not  this  a  better  thing, 
Child,  whose  visit  thus  I  sing, 
Even  than  a  Fairy  ?" 
Here  is  indicated    that  substitute    for   fairyland,  the 
charming  discovery  of  which  was  the  great  inventive 
claim  Carroll  had  upon  his  generation.     In  the  place  of 
a  fairy  world,  which  for  many  minds  had  lost  its  reality, 
he  opened  up  a  fresh  wonderland  in  childhood,  that 
nursery-garden  of  the  full-grown  imagination.     It  is 
because  there  is  here  so  little  of  such  charm  that  this 
book  has  the  air  of  belonging  but  slightly  to  its  author 

VERSE,  RECENT  AND  NOT  RECENT. 

"  Poems  by  A.  and  L."  By  Arabella  and  Louisa  Shore. 
London  :  Richards. 

"  Rampolli."  Translations,  new  and  old,  chiefly  from  the 
German,  along  with  a  Year's  Diary  of  an  Old 
Soul.  By  George  Macdonald.  London  :  Long- 
mans. 

"The  Colloquy."  Conversations  about  the  Order  of 
Things  and  Final  Good.  By  Josiah  Augustus 
Seitz.    New  York  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

TO  republish  for  a  succeeding  generation  work  that 
has  fallen  out  of  its  recognition,  is  in  itself  an  act  of 
assertive  criticism  :  and  the  reader  takes  up  the  book  in 
the  mood  of  requiring  justification  for  its  appearance. 
In  no  case  is  the  attempt  so  hazardous  or  so  apt  merely 
to  reveal  an  uprooted  reputation,  as  where  the  work 
dates  back  no  further  than  to  the  interests  and  activities 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  There  is  not  yet  the  charm 
or  flavour  of  antiquity  ;  the  period,  even,  has  not  yet 
found  its  historical  setting.  The  greater  writers  who 
belonged  to  its  day  are  still  the  contemporary  influences 
of  our  own,  hardly  yet  resolved  to  their  final  place  in 
the  classics.  Poetic  work,  so  over-shadowed  by  the 
prime  of  Tennyson  and  the  two  Brownings,  ranking 
even  conspicuously  below  the  best  performances  of  the 
"  spasmodic  school,"  lays  itself  largely  open  to  the 
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odiousness  of  comparison,  and  brings  with  it  too  little 
of  the  flavour  of  literary  lavender. 

With  all  these  disadvantages  the  poems  of  the  two 
sisters,  A.  and  L.  Shore,  are  suffering  from  a  present- 
day  revival.  Their  work  is  old  enough  to  be  out  of 
fashion,  but  not  old  enough  to  have  become  venerable. 
The  contemporary  charm  which  was  perhaps  once  there 
has  evaporated  :  emotions,  not  literary,  had  a  strong 
influence  on  the  period  in  which  the  poems  were  pro- 
duced, and  we  look  with  a  cold  and  slightly  disillusioned 
eye  on  rhetorical  poems  concerning  the  sacredness  of 
Italian  unity  and  of  our  cause  in  the  Crimean  War. 
It  is,  of  course,  contemporary  charm,  born  of  passing 
events,  which  works  so  much  havoc  on  our  critical  esti- 
mate of  the  poets.  There  are  singers  in  receipt  of 
extravagant  praise  to-day  whose  verse  will  ring  hollow 
thirty  years  hence  and  show  far  less  claim  for  revival 
than  the  work,  robust,  but  certainly  lacking  in  charm, 
of  these  two  sisters.  Partiality  for  the  present  poetic 
standard,  indeed,  tempts  one  to  say  that  had  A.  and  L. 
Shore  been  born  later  they  might  have  cut  a  much  more 
considerable  figure  ;  for  there  is  in  their  work  a  large- 
ness, a  liberty  of  diction  that,  had  they  been  more  alive 
to  style,  might  have  carried  them  to  the  point  of 
authentic  utterance.  It  is  this  which  they  just  miss  ; 
only  very  seldom  is  there  a  phrase  which  arrests  by  the 
permanent  distinction  of  its  style.  Yet  the  rough  mould 
contains  at  times  something  heroic  :  one  feels  there 
have  been  moments  of  romantic  vision,  as  where  it  is 
said  of  a  sea-king  wrecked  among  Greek  isles, — 
"  Even  now  his  body  floats 
Away  to  those  cold  seas  that  first  he  loved." 
Also  one  finds  verbal  felicities,  delicacies  of  speech 
.belonging  more  to  the  taste  of  our  own  day  than  of  the 
author's, — 

"  Perfumed  surprises  steal  into  the  heat 

Out  of  the  ambush  of  windowless  walls  " 
carries  some  charm  with  it ;  and  here  is  more  from  the 
same  song, — 
"  Hail  !  'tis  thy  heritage.    Thine  is  the  town 

Caught  in  the  net  of  its  vines  like  a  prize, 
A  wide  leafy  cage  where  sweet  gardens  shut  down 

Each  its  own  summer  of  shade  from  the  skies." 
But  such  samples  are  too  few  to  justify  the  whole  bulk 
of  360  pages  in  which  very  great  merit  loses  itself  and 
makes  search  wearisome. 

Mr.  George  Macdonald's  title  invites  the  respect  due 
to  a  veteran.  These  fresh  shoots  from  a  plant  of  long 
growth  have  all  the  vigour  that  accords  with  a  prolific 
record.  As  a  translator  the  author  shows  himself 
faithful  to  a  fault  ;  to  give  Luther's  false  rhymes  their 
English  equivalent  is  to  emulate  the  labours  of  the 
Chinese  copyist  who,  following  a  set  model,  added 
cracks  to  his  china.  It  is  perhaps  this  devout  literalness 
which  prevents  the  translator's  renderings  of  Novalis 
and  Schiller  from  taking  rank  as  poetry.  His  versions 
of  Heine  come  sometimes  very  close  to  success  ;  but 
subtle  roughness  and  irregularity  of  metre  are  risky 
qualities  to  imitate  ;  it  is  only  those  who  know  the 
original  who  can  do  justice  to  translations  from  Heine, 
and  on  them  the  translation  is  thrown  away.  Mr. 
MacDonald's  "  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul  "  is  a  very  sweet 
and  sustained  effort,  and  for  those  whose  devotion  takes 
lines  of  thought  and  mysticism  would  be  an  admirable 
directing  manual.  From  the  365  stanzas  dedicated  to 
all  the  days  of  the  year  we  can  only  take  two,  those  for 
January  1  and  7, — 

"  Lord,  what  I  once  had  done  with  youthful  might, 
Had  I  been  from  the  first  true  to  the  truth, 
Grant  me,  now  old,  to  do — with  better  sight, 
And  humbler  heart,  if  not  the  brain  of  youth  ; 
So  wilt  thou,  in  Thy  gentleness  and  ruth, 
Lead  back  Thy  old  soul,  by  the  path  of  pain, 
Round  to  his  best — young  eyes  and  heart  and  brain. 

"  I  see  a  child  before  an  empty  house, 

Knocking  and  knocking  at  the  closed  door  ; 

He  wakes  dull  echoes — but  nor  man  nor  mouse, 

If  he  stood  knocking  there  for  evermore. 

A  mother-angel  see  !  folding  each  wing, 

Soft-walking,  crosses  straight  the  empty  floor, 

And  opens  to  the  obstinate  praying  thing." 

Mr.  Seitz  seems  to  be  a  heavily  educated  American 

who  has  made  a  round  of  the  world  and  all  its  religions. 

"The  Colloquy"  gives  us  the  fruit  of  his  wisdom  in 
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twenty  "conversations;"  the  conversations  are 
"  personally  conducted  "  on  monopolist  lines,  the 
result  of  too  much  pressure  of  education  to  the  square 
inch.  The  following  passage  on  the  slave  question 
serves  to  show  at  once  the  author's  encyclopedic 
knowledge,  and  the  average  charm  of  his  blank 
verse, — 

"  Macaulay,  Clarkson,  Sharpe,  and  Wilberforce, 
And  these  as  well  deserving  memory  : — 
Doak,  Adams,  Phelps,  iconoclastic  Paine, 
Coxe,  Rankin,  Tyson,  Embree,  Raymond,  Weld, 
Nye,  Tappan,  Lundy,  Palfrey,  Frothingham, 
Bold  Garrett,  philanthropic  Fanny  Wright, 
Jay,  Bacon,  Hale,  lamented  Burlingame, 
Slade,  Bacon,  Bowditch,  Greene,  the  sisters  Grimke, 
Chase,  Seward,  Greeley,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Fremont,  May,  Wilson,  Julian,  Stevens,  Howe, 
Thome,  Andrews,  Higginson,  and  Horace  Mann." 
The  list  is  not  finished  :  but  this  is  enough  to  show 
the  reader  the  sort  of  conversation    that  Mr.  Seitz 
indulges  in  ;  there  is  plenty  more  of  it  in  his  book,  his 
fellow-conversationalists  remaining  very  well-behaved 
and  silent. 

FICTION. 

"The  Making  of  a  Prig."    By  Evelyn  Sharp.  London: 
Lane. 

j\/r  ISS  SHARP  has  a  certain  gift  for  entertaining. 
IVl  The  history  of  Kitty  really  shows  something  of 
the  neatness,  the  happiness,  the  humour,  the  gentleness 
that  is  often  delicacy,  the  feminine  qualities  that  are  so 
readily  ascribed  to  books  that  do  not  possess  them. 
But  she  intended  something  more  than  the  entertain- 
ment that  can  be  derived  from  the  ups  and  downs  in 
the  path  of  a  clever  girl,  who  leaves  an  unbearable 
aunt  and  a  pleasantly  weak  father  in  their  country 
rectory  to  make  her  way  as  a  schoolmistress  in  London, 
lodge  in  a  home  for  working  gentlewomen,  fall  into 
trouble  between  a  stupid  lover,  who  cannot  express 
himself  in  slang,  and  a  clever  one,  who  has  an  inclina- 
tion towards  pedantry,  and  finally  fall  out  again  by  the 
merciful  interposition  of  Providence.  She  shows  plainly 
enough  that  she  could  play  at  this  kind  of  performance  as 
nicely  as  any  one  else  ;  but  in  "  The  Making  of  a  Prig  " 
(as,  indeed,  the  title  suggests),  she  intended  something 
fuller,  thicker,  than  this,  something  more  real  and  typi- 
cally human.  But  the  action  of  her  story,  though 
entertaining  in  itself,  only  half  fulfils  its  second  function 
of  displaying  the  intention  of  the  drama.  The  inten- 
tion, the  real  and  lasting  interest  of  the  drama,  the 
depth  in  fact,  sometimes  appears  in  little  slices  between 
the  action,  and  where  the  author  very  rightly  abstains, 
as  she  generally  does,  from  suggesting  in  so  many 
words  what  she  would  be  at,  the  intention  still  falls 
short  of  forcible  expression.  When  we  watch  and 
listen  to  the  clever  lover,  it  does  not  dawn  upon  us  with 
growing  conviction  that  this  Paul  Wilton  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  man  with  the  youthful  unendurance  of  any 
woman  who  does  not  "understand  his  feelings  about 
things,"  yet  with  a  distaste  for  "any  sentiment  that  is 
crudely  expressed,"  and  yet  a  cynic  not  in  his  first 
youth.  And  withal  sentimental.  For  the  girl  has  a 
hold  on  him,  and  with  the  weakness  or  the  strength, 
call  it  what  you  will,  faintness  or  morality,  of  the  senti- 
mental man,  he  can  find  a  standing  place  on  the 
slippery  brink  where  the  adventurous  or  reckless  would 
never  dream  of  pausing,  nor  could  if  they  would.  He 
would  not  compromise  her,  indeed  his  restraint  crosses 
the  border  of  downright  cruelty  ;  but  he  will  not  marry 
her,  for  she  is  a  prig  of  a  schoolmistress  who  has  to 
grind  for  a  living.  All  that  and  more,  we  take  it,  lies 
somewhere  in  the  intention  of  Paul  Wilton  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  displayed  to  the  full  satisfaction  and  conviction 
of  the  reader.  The  certain  vagueness  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  man  is  chiefly  regrettable  because  it  is 
largely  through  him  that  we  should  come  to  realise  the 
motive  of  the  whole  story,  namely  the  girl's  priggish- 
ness.  For  instance,  in  the  final  depth  of  her  misery 
when,  what  with  her  virtue  and  his  sentimentality,  she 
is  not  his  mistress,  and  at  the  same  time  the  close  com- 
panionship she  desired  has  been  proved  a  deception  and 
an  impossibility,  Kitty  is  made  to  say  to  herself,  in  a 
humiliating  confession  of  complete  failure,  "Paul  has 
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seen  through  my  self-righteousness."  This  is  no 
chance  thought  that  crosses  the  inquiring  mind  of  the 
troubled  girl,  it  is  a  true  explanation  of  the  author's 
intention  ;  but  it  comes  to  the  reader  as  a  surprise  and 
a  puzzle.  The  foregoing  scenes  between  the  two  have 
not  fully  prepared  him  for  it,  if  he  turns  back  for 
enlightenment  he  will  probably  confuse  himself  with 
trying  to  understand.  These  few  words  that  tell  of 
the  girl's  self-righteousness  and  the  man's  perspicacity 
are  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  volume  ;  but 
they  tantalise,  they  are  a  pregnant  suggestion  of  some- 
thing that  the  author  has  not  brought  to  light.  We 
break  our  heads  over  it,  but  we  are  not  convinced, 
because  we  do  not  see.  This,  and  all  the  cognate 
trouble  that  arises,  might  have  come  more  easily  if  the 
scenes  between  the  man  and  girl  had  been  done  from 
his  point  of  view.  We  want  to  feel  exactly  as  he  feels, 
to  know  why  she  will  not  do,  to  be  struck  as  he  is  by 
her  priggishness.  As  it  is,  the  author  mostly  does  the 
scenes  from  the  girl's  standpoint,  and  all  the  time  we 
are  endeavouring  to  understand  why  it  is  that  she 
should  prove,  one  way  or  another,  impossible.  Miss 
Sharp  gives  us  Kitty  when  she  is  alone,  and  so  we 
came  to  know  her  and  her  fine  qualities  ;  the  intention 
of  the  book  is  to  show  how,  with  her  good  looks,  her 
sincerity,  her  gaiety,  her  intelligence,  she  yet  proves 
a  failure  all  round,  unacceptable,  not  only  to  the  two 
men,  but  also  to  the  majority  of  the  girls  with  whom 
she  lives.  It  is,  therefore,  their  feelings,  not  hers,  that 
need  to  be  forced  upon  the  reader — especially  as  she  is 
the  most  outspoken  of  creatures,  and  her  own  lips  will 
for  the  most  part  save  us  and  the  author  the  trouble  of 
probing  into  her  mind.  Time  enough  to  get  back  to 
her  and  see  her  from  the  inside  when  she  comes  to 
realise  with  surprise  that  she  is  unacceptable,  convicted 
by  a  very  various  jury  on  the  one  charge  of  priggish- 
ness. The  author,  we  imagine,  had  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  girl  ;  but  if  she  also  saw  the  man 
against  whom  Kitty  was  to  display  herself — saw  him 
vividly,  and  knew  him  thoroughly  from  the  inside — she 
made  the  mistake  of  being  too  brief.  She  might  safely 
have  gone  on  for  another  half-dozen  chapters,  painting 
the  relations  between  the  two,  piling  up  the  varied  mass 
of  enlightening  and  convincing  details  ;  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  an  author  with  so  commendable  a  dislike  to 
abstract  explanations  would  prove  too  lengthy  in  the 
display  of  so  difficult  a  trouble. 

Some  such  dissatisfaction  as  this  was  probably 
haunting  the  minds  of  the  reviewers  who  criticised  Miss 
Sharp,  with  a  succinctness  we  have,  alas,  quite  failed 
to  achieve,  by  telling  her  that  such  a  nasty  hero  never 
deserved  so  charming  a  girl.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit,  but  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  author  of  a  novel. 
Still,  it  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  reviewers  if, 
in  spite  of  the  title,  they  chose  to  take  "The  Making 
of  a  Prig"  simply  as  a  entertaining  story,  without  any 
particular  meaning,  and  then  asked  what  all  the  bother 
was  about,  seeing  that  Kitty  was  "such  a  dear."  We  do 
not  know  whether  to  blame  the  author  because  she  has 
not  taken  herself  seriously  enough,  or  to  commend  her 
because,  in  spite  of  a  big  intention  unfulfilled,  she  is 
never  for  a  moment  pretentious.  We  should  prefer  the 
former  alternative,  though  it  implies  a  compliment  the 
book  hardly  justifies. 

"  Mark    Tillotson."      By    James    Baker.      London  : 
Chapman. 

"  This  work,"  so  prefaces  the  author,  "is  intended 
to  be  the  last  of  my  river  stories."  We  are  glad  to 
hear  it ;  although  we  are  really  unable  to  perceive  any 
particular  relation  between  any  given  river  and  the 
fainting  semblance  of  a  story  which  obstinately  declines 
to  give  up  the  ghost,  until  it  has  trailed  its  bewildered 
way  throughout  536  solid  pages.  To  a  somewhat 
cryptic  preface,  Mr.  Baker  adds  a  "  Note  ;"  in  which 
the  late  Lord  Tennyson  is  observed  writing  to  Mr. 
Baker ;  who  had,  it  appears,  presented  his  Lordship 
with  a  copy  of  "Mark  Tillotson,"  "He'  (Lord 
Tennyson)  "  hoped  to  read  '  Mark  Tillotson  '  as 
soon  as  he  was  a  little  better  ;  and  this  note  gave 
me  the  sad  honour,  that  all  writers  would  deem 
very  great :  a  place  at  the  foot  of  his  grave  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey."  Mr. 
Baker,  we  would  deem,  has  not  lived  in  vain.  More- 


over, he  has  generously  dedicated  his  book,  not  only  to 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  but  to  Friedrich  von  Bodenstedt 
also  ;  "  whose  work  "  we  quote  from  the  dedication — 
"  for  many  years,  had  been  to  me  a  constant  pleasure, 
ere  I  met  him  in  the  flesh,  even  as  'George  Fliot'  knew 
him  in  1858,  as  'a  charming  man,'  and  'a  delightful 
acquaintance.'  " 

And  after  painfully  searching  for  "the  river,"  the 
FIbe,  throughout  this  enormous  volume,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  mysterious  way  Mr. 
Baker  has  confused  "  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Furopcan 
rivers  "  with  the  charming  man  and  delightful  acquaint- 
ance.    For  of  the  Flbe  there  is  scarce  any  mention  ; 
whereas    translations    of    Friedrich    von  Bodenstedt,. 
called  Mirza  Schaffy,  recur  with  a  deadly  certainty. 
"  That  thou  in  all  things  art  true, 
And  nature  canst  truly  define. 
That  thou  in  all  things  art  clear, 
And  word  and  thought  canst  combine." 
This  is  Mr.  Baker's  version  of  Mirza  Schaffy's  "magic 
poesie."    It  would  be  interesting  to  behold  a  dedication 
of  Mirza  Schaffy's  to  Mr.  James  Baker,  "as  'George 
Eliot,'  knew  him,"  or  otherwise. 

There  is  nothing  in  "Mark  Tillotson  "  so  taking  as 
its  dedication.  It  is  intolerably  long,  insufferably 
tedious  ;  and  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  conceived,  here 
is  a  specimen  : — "  But  their  talk  was  stopped  by  the 
audience  hushing  down,  as  a  sad  bit  of  history  inter- 
vened between  the  comedy,  and  soon  the  act  ended  ; 
and  as  the  curtain  rose  in  the  next,  Luke  entered  as  the 
now  baronet,  his  wife  in  the  prologue  having  died, 
whilst  he  was  at  sea  in  the  Navy,  and  now,  in  luxury, 
he  was  married  to  another."  What,  we  ask,  is  a  "  now 
baronet?"  What  kind  of  seizure  is  a  "prologue?" 
Who  was  married  to  which  ?    And  what  is  it  all  about  ? 

"The  Duke  and  the  Damsel."    By  Richard  Marsh. 
London  :  Pearson. 

Strange  is  the  inexorable  fascination  that  dukes  still 
exercise  upon  the  mind  of  the  novel-maker  !  Here  is 
another  novelist-duke,  who  only  differs  from  his  kind  in 
that  he  chooses  to  disguise  himself — for  no  earthly 
reason — as  a  quack  vendor  of  ointment.  Upon  the 
second  page  the  following  remarkable  sentence  may  be 
found  by  the  curious:  —  "Next  to  Mabel  was  an 
individual  whom,  since  she  bade  fair  to  be  bottled  up 
with  him  for  nearly  700  miles,  Mrs.  General  Delaney- 
Fyfart  deemed  appeared  sufficiently  respectable  to 
render  it  worth  her  while  to  condescend  to  notice  his 
existence  ;  hence  all  these  tears."  The  rest  of  the  book 
is  like  that  sentence. 


"Young  Nin." 
Hurst. 


By    F.    W.    Robinson.  London 


Young  Nin  was  a  noble-hearted,  virtuous  lady,  who 
used  to  sing  ravishingly  at  music-halls,  and  who  was 
beloved  to  distraction  by  the  foolish  heir  to  an 
earldom.  At  first  Young  Nin  was  too  noble  to 
accept,  and  at  last  too  noble  to  refuse,  his  lordship. 
So  they  marry,  despite  a  Russian  pianist  with  a  violent 
temper  and  views  of  his  own  upon  the  ethics  of  love. 
And  when  the  Countess  Nin  tries,  and  fails,  to  drown 
herself,  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Russian.  Finally,  she 
dies  in  her  bed  with  meekness.  Briefly,  that  is  the  plot 
of  "  Young  Nin  ;  "  and,  briefly,  the  book  is  nothing  but 
an  extensive  achievement  in  sham  realism. 

"A  Trip  to  Venus."  By  John  Munro.  London  :  Jarrold. 

The  trip  was  really  rather  a  dull  trip,  on  the  whole. 
As  one  might  have  expected,  the  journey  was  under- 
taken by  three  learned  professors,  who  travelled  in  a 
vessel  of  inexplicable  construction  ;  and  who,  in  order 
to  provide  the  indispensable  "  love  interest"  beloved  of 
your  publisher,  took  with  them  a  lady,  young  and  fair 
to  see.  They  presently  arrived  in  the  planet  Venus  (as 
we  knew  they  would)  ;  and  they  found  the  inhabitants 
to  be  a  people  of  unassuming  manners,  clothed  in 
soft  raiment.  And  here  the  narrator  became  seriously 
attached  to  a  person  called  Alumion — why  not  Alumi- 
nium ?  She  was  a  priestess,  was  Alumion,  and  she 
kept  a  large  serpent  in  her  private  cave.  But  the  other 
two  professors  disliked  the  match,  so  they  carried  off 
the  swain  while  he  was  asleep,  and  landed  him  in  the 
planet  Mars.    Here  the  voyagers  met  an  ape  which  was 
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like  a  bat,  as  big  as  a  ten-roomed  villa  ;  and  the  ape 
carried  off  the  lady  of  the  party  ;  but  they  shot  him 
with  rifles,  and  so  escaped.  Then  they  nearly  fell  into 
the  sun,  but  not  quite  ;  and  presently  they  came  safe 
back  to  earth  again.  One  professor  married  the  lady 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  ape  which  was  like 
a  bat  ;  another  professor  said  he  was  going'  back  to 
Venus-Alumion  ;  and  the  third  professor  was  dead 
already.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  astronomy  in  the 
book,  but  the  story  is  unexciting. 

"  The  Tree  of  Life."  By  Netta  Syrett.    London:  Lane. 

Miss  Syrett's  tale  is  singularly  well  written  and  im- 
pressive. Mainly  it  concerns  Miss  Christine  Willowfred, 
daughter  of  a  man  who,  having  been  long  immersed  in 
scientific  problems,  neglected  his  and  all  other  proper 
interests.  She  agreed  to  marry  John  Farborough,  with 
whom,  on  an  omnibus  bound  for  Victoria,  she  was  re- 
turning from  a  Socialist  meeting.  Soon  they  were  wed. 
Duly  a  baby  came.  Her  husband,  like  her  father, 
thought  more  of  Socialism  than  of  humanity.  When 
the  baby  was  dying,  he  insisted  upon  her  going  to  carry 
out  an  engagement  to  lecture  in  "the  cause."  Then — 
but  we  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Miss  Syrett  did 
we  tell  the  tragedy  and  what  followed  :  hers  is  not  a 
novel  that  can  be  summarised  with  fairness.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  although  "The  Tree  of  Life"  is  a  novel 
with  a  purpose,  the  purpose  never  degenerates  into 
rhetoric.  Characters  and  the  action  of  the  piece  alike 
develop  as  naturally  as  if  it  were  a  French  master  of  the 
coupe  who  was  managing  them.  Perhaps  there  are  too 
many  literary  tugs  in  the  book  ;  but,  that  apart,  it  is 
an  exceedingly  successful  achievement. 

"Concerning  Charles  Roydant  "  (Digby,  Long)  is  a 
novel  about  which  we  changed  our  opinion  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  reading.  It  is  original,  to  the 
verge  of  insanity,  and  sometimes  over  it.  It  is  chaotic 
to  an  absurd  degree.  It  is  like  the  rough  sketch  of 
a  powerful  novel,  dashed  off  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug,  and  finished  in  cold  blood  by  its  perplexed 
author.  "  How  did  I  mean  to  make  this  turn  out?"  he 
seems  to  say.  The  thing  is  three  novels,  while  purport- 
ing to  be  one.  It  begins  with  the  mildest  extravaganza 
imaginable — as  fantastic  as  a  nightmare,  yet  with  a 
suggestion  of  tremendous  truths,  seen  in  a  flash  and 
grasped  at,  then  lost  again,  and  not  to  be  recovered 
by  groping.  It  goes  on  with  an  ordinary  hut  spirited 
criminal  story,  ingenious  of  denouement — a  short  tale 
for  a  magazine.  Then  begins  a  totally  new  interest 
in  the  sketch  of  the  old  actor  and  the  beautiful  girl. 
There  is  real  imagination  in  the  drawing  of  the  two, 
although  the  girl  is  hardly  recognisable  under  her  very 
arbitrary  treatment  by  the  author,  who  pulls  her  nature 
this  way  and  that  till  she  changes  from  shrew  and 
glutton  to  thinker  and  dreamer.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  a  book  with  such  possibilities  should  not  have  been 
moulded  into  some  sort  of  shape  or  thought  out  co- 
herently. At  present,  it  irritates  as  much  as  it  im- 
presses one. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  London  representative  of  a  leading  American 
firm  has  furnished  the  following  statistics  of  literary 
results  in  the  States  during  1897,  from  which  some 
interesting  comparisons  may  be  drawn. 

American  Works       English  Works  English  Works 

(printed  in  U.S.A.)  (printed  in  U.S.A.)  (imported  from  England.) 


134 
l8o 


352 

"S 
29 
1 1 

22 


!59 
89 

84 
47 


Fiction  358 
Literary  History  ) 
and    Miscellany  j  3r3 
Poetry 
History 

Biography  71 
Political        and  ) 

Social  Science  J  39 
Travel  99  9  61 

The  totals  show  3318  books  by  American  authors, 
495  by  English  authors,  printed  in  America,  and  11 15 
volumes  sent  over  in  sheets.  In  the  department  of 
fiction,  our  novelists  maintain  an  easy  pre-eminence  over 
native  talent,  while  in  the  second  section  a  heavy 
reversal  is  revealed.    The  even  balance  in  poetry  causes 


the  statistician  some  surprise.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  "  Nearly  every  aristocrat  both  down  and  up 
town  in  New  York,  writes  poetry  and  publishes  it  at  his 
own  expense.  The  margin  is  so  small,  that  it  is  rather 
astounding,  in  view  of  the  American's  tendency.  Some 
of  the  poetry  we  get  is  simply  atrocious." 

The  usual  monotony  of  the  book  world  has  been 
lately  ruffled  by  several  incidents  which,  although 
abortive  in  themselves,  indicate  a  spirit  of  unrest 
making  for  progress.  The  contest  between  Sir  Walter 
Besant  and  an  irate  publisher  over  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  ended  in  a  pointless  draw,  after  a  final  round 
of  veiled  personalities,  but  the  skirmish  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  great  question  of  commission  publish- 
ing. But  by  far  the  most  important  development  arises 
out  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  retail  trade. 
The  latest  alternative  which  the  opposition  has  to  face 
is  much  farther  reaching  than  any  concession  to  the 
original  scheme  would  have  entailed.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  gradual  absorption  by  the  publishing  houses 
themselves  of  the  principal  book  depots  throughout  the 
country,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  liquor  trade  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  brewers  and  distillers. 
Already  one  firm,  always  notable  for  its  enterprise,  has 
arranged  for  a  series  of  retail  shops  in  the  metropolis, 
and  a  combination  of  Row  houses  for  a  similar  purpose 
is  under  consideration,  with  a  much  wider  programme. 
The  stimulus  such  a  movement  would  give  to  the 
present  stagnation  is  obvious. 

Quite  a  list  of  works  on  the  Dark  Continent  may 
be  gathered  from  Messrs.  Methuen's  forthcoming  pro- 
ductions. Among  the  more  prominent  is  Mr.  Lionel 
Decle's  "Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa,"  to  which  Mr. 
Stanley  is  contributing  an  introduction.  Mr.  Decle's 
three  years'  travelling,  extending  over  7000  miles, 
comprised  Bechuanaland,  the  Zambesi,  Ma.tabeleland 
and  Mashonaland,  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the 
Zambesi,  Nyasaland,  Ujiji  (the  headquarters  of  the 
Arabs),  German  East  Africa,  Uganda  and  British  East 
Africa.  In  "Campaigning  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  the 
Niger,"  Lieutenant  Seymour  Vandeleur  describes  life  at 
the  equatorial  lakes,  and  Sir  George  Goldie's  campaign 
in  the  Niger-Soudan  last  year,  including  the  capture  of 
Bida  and  Ilorin,  and  the  French  occupation  of  Boussa. 
Then  there  is  Colonel  Trotter's  "  Niger  Sources,"  upon 
which,  as  British  Commissioner  for  the  frontier  limita- 
tion, the  author  may  be  said-  to  speak  with  authority. 
Not  of  less  interest  should  be  "  With  the  Mashonaland 
Field  Force,  1896,"  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Alderson,  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  that  region  during  the  late 
rebellion. 

The  simultaneous  issue  of  Zola's  "Paris"  in  London 
and  the  French  capital,  on  the  1st  proximo.,  will  be  an 
event  of  unusual  interest,  as  the  novelist's  criticisms  of 
his  fellow-citizens  are  confirmed  by  their  present 
attitude  towards  him.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  has  pointed 
out  the  characteristic  conduct  of  "  Le  Journal,"  in  pub- 
lishing the  novel  serially  in  its  columns  and  at  the  same 
time  savagely  attacking  its  author  in  its  leading 
articles. 

The  March  issue  of  "  Macmillan's  Magazine"  is 
essentially  a  military  number.  Besides  the  continuation 
of  "  The  Diary  of  a  Private  Soldier,"  there  is  a  paper  on 
"The  True  Military  Policy,"  by  Mr.  David  Hannay  ; 
and  Major  Pearce's  account  of  "  The  Evolution  of  the 
Sikh  Soldier." 

In  his  new  romance,  "  Lorraine,"  which  Messrs. 
Putnam's  have  in  hand,  the  author  of  "The  Red 
Republic  "  again  shows  his  affection  for  the  sanguinary 
side  of  war.  The  stirring  adventures  and  trials  of  the 
inevitable  lovers  are  terminated  by  their  marriage  at 
Sedan. 

Five  more  volumes  are  in  progress  for  Mr.  Murray's 
"  University  Extension  Manuals."  Professor  John  Cox 
has  written  an  "  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,"  the 
Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  a  volume  on  "The  English  Poets, 
from  Blake  to  Tennyson,"  Mr.  Arthur  Berry  a  "  History 
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of  Astronomy,"  Principal  Donaldson  a  "History  of 
Education,"  and  Professor  Knight,  the^  editor  ot  the 
series,  an  "  Introduction  to  Philosophy." 

In  a  "  Romance  of  a  Regiment,"  Mr.  J.  R.  Hutchin- 
son has  written  a  history  of  the  giant  grenadiers  of 
Potsdam.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  to  be  the  pub- 
lishers. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  first  of  the  four  volumes 
of  Messrs.  Clark's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  is  to  be 
produced.  It  has  been  compiled  by  the  leading  theolo- 
gians and  scholars  of  the  day,  the  revision  of  the  proofs 
having  been  undertaken  by  Professors  Driver,  Sweete 
and  Davidson.  The  general  editors  are  Dr.  James 
Hastings  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

Mr.  Charles  Bright's  "Book  on  Submarine  Tele- 
graphy "  will  be  issued  almost  immediately.  The 
publishers,  Messrs.  Crosby,  Lockwood,  wish  it  to  be 
stated  that  subscription  prices  cease  to  apply  on  the 
date  of  publication,  and  that  orders  should  reach  them 
not  later  than  the  28th  inst. 

Mr.  George  Allen  has  in  preparation  a  useful  hand- 
book to  the  famous  Cathedral  of  Venice,  and  its 
sculptures  and  mosaics.  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Robertson,  the  author  of  "The  Bible  of  St.  Mark's," 
points  out  that  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
Republic  was  identical  with  the  system  in  the  Jewish 
Kingdom,  and  realises  the  ideal  of  Thomas  Arnold,  of 
Rugby.  The  plates  which  illustrate  the  work  have  been 
specially  prepared. 

Among  the  new  books  deserving  of  notice  are  "  St. 
Botolph,  Aldgate  :  The  Story  of  a  City  Parish, 
Compiled  from  the  Record  Books  and  other  Ancient 
Documents,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  curate  of 
the  Church  (Grant  Richards)  ;  "  Semitic  Influence  in 
Hellenic  Mythology,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  who 
analyses  the  recent  works  on  the  subject  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  (Williams  & 
Norgate)  ;  and  a  new  volume  of  the  topographical 
section  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library,"  dealing 
with  the  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Somerset  (Elliot 
Stock). 

The  March  number  of  "Chapman's  Magazine"  will 
contain  the  first  instalment  of  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  entitled  "  The  Changeling." 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE. 

"A  Primer  of  the  Bible."  By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.  Methuen. 
"  The  Lessons  of  Scripture  illustrated  from  Poets."     Vol.  VII. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wanklyn.  Bemrose. 
"The  Holy  Bible."    Vol.  I.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Mackail.  Mac- 

millan. 

"The  International  Critical  Commentary."  Philippians  and 
Philemon.    By  Dr.  Marvin  Vincent.  Clark. 

"Modern  Reader's  Bible."  Daniel  and  Minor  Prophets. 
Macmillan. 

"The  Debate  on  Textual  Criticism  at  New  College."  Bell. 

MR.  BENNETT  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  students 
already  by  his  book  of  illustrations  from  the  Mishna. 
He  has  now  given  us  a  book  that  has  been  long  needed,  a  short 
summary  of  critical  results,  as  he  understands  them.  The  bold- 
ness of  this  notion  commends  itself.  We  like  a  man  who  will 
say  frankly  in  a  dogmatic  sentence  or  two  that  he  thinks  some 
of  the  "  Davidic  psalms  are  based  on  actual  compositions  by  the 
shepherd  king,"  that  St.  Matthew  did  not  write  his  Gospel,  but 
St.  John,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed  the  credit  of  his.  A  good 
deal  of  the  book  records  what  are  after  all  mere  moments  of 
criticism,  but  if  any  uncritical  body  wants  to  hold  critical  views, 
which  are  and  may  be  fairly  tenable  for  some  months  to  come, 
let 

him  study  this  little  treatise.  Most  people  do  hold  indecently 
untenable  views  on  almost  every  topic  connected  with  Biblical 
criticism,  and  they  might  just  as  well  clothe  their  nakedness  with 
leaves  from  this  sapling  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wanklyn  has  diligently  hauled  together  a  great  catch  o 
poetic  fish.  Some  of  these  are  poisonously  bad,'  most  are 
oarse,  and  a  few  are  fine  specimens.  ,They  are  to  be  eaten  as 
relish  with  the  Sunday  Lessons,  which  are!  jn  plain  truth  both 
ood  enough  and,  not  to  overstate  the  case,  at  least  long  enough 
o  dispense  with  such  unlikely  aids. 

Mr.  Mackail  has  hit  upon  a  happy  thought,  to  print  the 
Bible  without  the  impertinence  of  chapter,  verse,  heading, 
impossible  print  and  revolting  binding.    A  man  may  handle 
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his  Mackail  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  the  quirks 
of  Charles  Lamb's  letters.  But,  alas!  Mr.  Mackail  show 
no  mercy  to  the  poor  man  of  letters.  He  will  edify  us  at  a 
costs:  and  so  he  strains  out  the  quaint  spellings  of  161 1,  andl 
the  result  is  unnecessarily  tame.  \Vc  confess  ourselves  more 
satisfied  with  pransing  than  with  prancing  horses,  and  would 
rather  eat  rye  bread  and  wash  with  sope  and  spunge  than  enjoy 
their  modern  equivalents.  Why  this  so  tedious  modernity  in  an 
antick  version  ?  Mr.  Mackail,  like  a  clumsy  hen,  has  trodden 
heavily  upon  a  fine  brood  of  the  notional  chickens  which  he 
hatched  bravely  out. 

Dr.  Marvin  Vincent's  work  is  always  good,  and  this  com- 
mentary is  even  more.  It  is  excellent.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  is  a  very  good  test  for  a  commentator's  honesty. 
There  are  passages  in  it  which  later  theologians  would  have 
expressed  in  a  different  fashion.  A  little  strain  here  or  there, 
and  St.  Paul  talks  exact  orthodoxy,  fiat  Arianism  or  maybe 
sound  Aristotle.  But  our  author  docs  not  turn  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  but  interprets  serenely  and  sin- 
cerely straight  before  him,  as  an  upright  scholar  should.  The 
views  carefully  and  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  first  excursus  upon 
Bishops  and  Deacons  will  probably  be  found  to  be  untenable  by 
the  next  generation  of  critics  ;  but  they  are  well  and  modestly 
stated,  almost  too  modestly,  for  the  author  might  have  elaborated 
his  conclusions  a  step  or  two  further.  "  Nothing  is  clearer  than 
the  absence  of  any  uniform  system  of  ecclesiastical  nomencla- 
ture in  the  church  of  the  Pauline  period  "  perhaps.  Hut  it  is  not 
quite  so  clear  that  the  things  varied  with  the  names. 

The  "  Modern  Reader's  Bible"  is  Mr.  Mackail,  only  more  so, 
with  a  little  more  editor,  a  little  less  text,  much  less  taste  in  out- 
ward things  and  a  great  deal  more  modernity,  but  all  is  done  out 
of  devotion  to  the  Muses.  If  Mr.  Mackail  has  spoilt  the  taste  of 
the  old  version  by  respelling  it,  Professor  Moulton  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  Revisers,  those  worthy  Hebraists  who 
unfortunately  knew  no  English.  It  is  quite  painful  to  hear  the 
Prophets  talk  in  such  a  mincing  modern  tongue.  If  we  must 
get  them  into  our  debased  speech,  it  would  be  better  to  render 
them  into  Yankee,  Yorkshire  or  Billingsgate,  but  spare  us  the 
Episcopese  dialect.  The  sacred  Nine  whom  the  Professor  is 
bound  to  serve,  will  smile  on  no  orisons  couched  in  such  un- 
lively  terms. 

Mr.  Miller  held  a  little  tournament  at  Oxford,  and  couched 
his  lance  against  the  doughty  knights  of  the  Cambridge 
school.  Dr.  Ince  presided  as  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  and 
smiled  upon  the  envisored  and  embattled  knights.  Unfortu- 
nately the  combatants  forewent  all  bloody  boldness.  They 
merely  skirmished  and  lightly  sparred  about  the  Peshitto.  The 
dinner-bell  rang,  and  with  one  consent  the  lists  were  emptied 
pell-mell.  The  beef  and  beer  were  more  important  adversaries 
to  attack  than  either  Aleph  or  Beth.  At  first  it  "  looked  as 
though  the  old  custom  of  the  Divinity  School  was  being 
revived."  But  if  learning  and  the  elucidation  of  truth  were 
always  cut  short  whenever  stomachs  cried  cupboard,  Oxford 
would  have  been  pinched  somewhat  in  her  ample  reputation. 
Prebendary  Miller  has  discovered  his  mother's  shameful  lust  of 
meats. 
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NOTES. 

THE  news  that  the  King  of  Greece  had  been  shot  at 
while  out  driving  with  his  daughter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athens  came  as  a  painful  shock  to  every  one. 
Naturally  enough  Te  Deums  were  recited  in  all  the 
churches  of  Greece  and  passionate  messages  of  sym- 
pathy were  sent  to  the  King  and  Royal  Family  from  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Of  course  the  Emperor 
William's  message  was  couched  in  "characteristically 
glowing  language."  Public  bodies,  too,  of  all  sorts 
throughout  the  civilised  world  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  congratulating  the  King  upon  his  escape.  A 
little  reflection  and  wider  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, however,  seem  to  diminish  considerably  the 
seriousness  of  the  outrage.  Whoever  has  suffered,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  attack  was  a  lucky  one  for  the  King 
and  the  Royal  Family  of  Greece.  The  "Times"  corre- 
spondent put  this  pretty  clearly  in  the  telegram  which 
was  published  on  Tuesday  last.  "It  is  evident,"  he 
wrote,  "that  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  has  set  in  in 
favour  of  the  dynasty." 

Of  course,  the  King  of  Greece  is  the  hero  of  the 
whole  affair.  On  returning  to  the  Palace  he  gave  his 
own  account  of  the  murderous  attempt  to  one  correspon- 
dent after  another.  It  appears  from  what  he  himself 
tells  us  that  he  acted  throughout  with  perfect  self- 
possession  and  the  most  distinguished  courage.  He 
immediately  stood  up  in  front  of  his  daughter,  not 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  but  to  protect  her  from 
the  bullets.  The  two  assassins  opened  fire  with  Gras 
rifles  from  about  ten  paces  in  front  of  the  horses. 
They  appear  to  have  fired  in  this  position  four, 
if  not  six,  shots,  and  when  the  coachman  recovered 
from  his  astonishment  at  finding  himself  unwounded, 
and  whipped  up  his  horses,  they  fired  two  or  four  more 
shots  from  a  point  about  twenty  yards  behind  the 
carriage  ;  but  the  King  shook  his  fist  at  them,  and  that 
seems  to  have  deranged  their  aim. 

Lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  we  are  trying  to 
make  fun  of  a  most  serious  outrage,  we  will  quote  the 
"  Times  "  correspondent's  view  of  the  matter  in  Wed- 
nesday's issue.  The  only  word  of  explanation  we  would 
supply  is  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  terrible  penetrative 
power  of  the  Gras  rifle  :  "To-day  I  inspected  the  car- 
riage in  which  the  King  and  Princess  Marie  rode  last 
Saturday.  The  lamp  on  the  right-hand  side  was  struck 
by  a  bullet  just  below  the  glass,  which  remained  un- 
broken. The  metal  is  slightly  dented  and  the  varnish 
is  knocked  off.  The  shot — apparently  the  first  one — 
was  evidently  fired  by  a  person  standing  in  front  of  the 
carriage  and  a  little  to  the  right,  and  the  bullet  mu9t 
inevitably  have  struck  the  King  but  for  the  interposition 
of  the  lamp.  Another  bullet  struck  the  foot-board, 
which  bears  a  small  mark,  and  appears  to  have  glanced 


upward,  wounding  the  servant,  Neris,  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  leg.  I  also  examined  the  harness  and  horses. 
The  harness  is  cut  in  four  places  and  one  of  the  reins  is 
severed.  One  of  the  horses  has  five  very  slight  abra- 
sions on  the  back  ;  the  other  bears  a  single  mark, 
which  is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
animals  did  not  take  fright." 

The  "slight  dent"  on  japanned  tin  and  the  "small 
mark "  on  ordinary  wood  made  by  Gras  bullets  that 
will  whistle  through  eighteen  inches  of  solid  oak  as 
through  brown  paper,  are  not  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  story.  Were  the  abrasions  of  horse  cuticle 
also  caused  by  Gras  bullets  ?  If  so  surely  the  assailants 
must  have  been  picked  shots.  It  seems  strange  too 
that  the  King  could  see  the  blood  spurt  from  his  ser- 
vant's leg  as  he  said  he  did  since  we  now  learn  from 
the  "Times"  correspondent  "that  the  servant  was  hit 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg."  Is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
landau  made  of  glass  that  it  can  be  seen  through  ? 
Then  too  Karditzis,  the  would-be  murderer,  this  perfect 
type  of  a  brigand  as  he  is  described  with  "  fierce  black 
eyes,  swarthy  complexion,  and  bushy  beard,"  inspires 
us  with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion.  Why  is  he  so 
ready  to  declare  that  he  fired  six  shots,  and  not  three 
or  four  as  the  King  supposed  ?  Why  also  is  he  so 
anxious  to  have  it  known  that  he  would  have  thrown  a 
bomb  into  the  carriage  if  he  had  had  the  chance  ? 
After  reading  and  collating  the  accounts  carefully  we 
feel  compelled  to  join  the  "Times"  correspondent  in 
congratulating  the  King  upon  the  fact  that  the  horses 
did  not  run  away,  as  he  might  then  have  been  placed 
in  some  danger. 

It  looks  at  this  moment  as  if  Lord  Salisbury's  policy 
in  the  Far  East  had  broken  down  even  more  com- 
pletely than  we  feared.  Every  one  will  remember  that 
Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  the  Russian  Government 
had  given  us  a  pledge  that  any  port  they  might  obtain, 
and  in  particular  Port  Arthur,  would  be  a  free  port. 
Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to  explain  to  the  House  of  Lords 
how  much  better  a  "free  port"  was  than  even  a 
"  Treaty  port,"  and  yet  it  appears  now  that  Lord 
Salisbury  had  drawn  on  his  imagination  for  these  com- 
forting assurances.  Count  Muravieff,  as  Mr.  Curzon 
has  had  to  acknowledge  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
not  said  a  word  about  a  "free  port."  What  he  did  say, 
and  that  only  in  a  despatch  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
in  London,  was  that  any  port  obtained  by  Russia  as  an 
outlet  for  her  commerce  on  the  coast  of  the  North 
Pacific  would  be  open  to  the  ships  of  all  the  Great 
Powers,  "  like  other  ports  on  the  Chinese  mainland." 
Even  the  "  Times"  admits  that  this  statement  does  "  not 
even  promise  us  1  the  equality  of  opportunity '  which  a 
'  treaty  port '  does  confer  ....  nor  does  it  contain  a 
single  express  word  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  erect- 
ing those   Custom   barriers   •  hostile   to  others  and 
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favourable  to  themselves,'  which  Mr.  Balfour  denounces 
as  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  this  country." 

And  we  have  not  only  been  outgeneralled  by  Russia 
in  this  matter,  but  also  by  Germany.  Kiao-chiao,  if 
Count  Hatzfeldt  was  to  be  believed,  was  to  be  a  "free 
port,"  but  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time  Herr  von 
Buelow's  language  in  the  Reichstag  was  much  more 
guarded  than  the  German  Ambassador's  talk  in  London. 
Herr  von  Buelow's  words  seemed  to  limit  the  per- 
manency of  the  arrangement,  and  now  it  looks  as  if 
German  policy  were  a  little  more  jealous  than  even 
Herr  von  Buelow  cared  to  admit.  A  Chinese  Syndi- 
cate, aided  by  some  American  capitalists,  procured 
an  imperial  decree  authorising  them  to  construct  a 
railway  from  Tientsin  to  Chin-Kiang  on  the  Yang-tse. 
On  the  ground  that  this  railway  passes  through  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  province  of  Shantung,  Baron  von 
Heyking  is  said  to  have  intervened  and  to  have  claimed 
for  his  countrymen  the  exclusive  right  of  railway 
construction  in  Shantung.  Kiao-chiao  to  Germans 
means  the  whole  province  of  Shantung,  and  they 
will  praise  English  free-trade  methods  while  insisting 
for  themselves  on  an  absolute  monopoly. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  infer  from  Mr.  Curzon's 
latest  pronouncement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  subject  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  at  length  seen  the 
folly  of  accepting  Russian  and  German  protestations 
in  place  of  more  trustworthy  guarantees.  We  too 
have  begun  to  take  hostages  from  fortune ;  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  our  trade  with  China  is  82  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  her  foreign  trade.  According  to 
Mr.  Curzon,  we  have  now  obtained  certain  material 
advantages.  The  Yang-tse  river  throughout  its  length 
is  to  be  open  to  trade  of  which  we  shall  probably 
get  the  lion's  share,  and  we  have  strengthened  our 
claims  on  Yunnan,  that  Chinese  province  which 
abuts  on  our  possessions  in  Upper  Burma  and  unites 
them  with  the  Yang-tse  valley.  Moreover  the  Chinese 
are  going  to  give  us  another  "treaty  port."  But  all 
these  advantages  will  be  comparatively  worthless  if 
we  do  not  immediately  set  about  building  a  railway 
to  run  from  Burma  through  Yunnan  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Yang-tse  in  which  case  we  need  not 
feel  envious  of  the  Russians  because  they  hold 
the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  with  its  port,  or  of  the 
Germans  with  their  control  of  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung. But  will  our  Government  get  the  railway  built 
(English  capitalists  do  not  require  much  encouragement 
and  assistance) — that  is  the  question. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Russians  have  taken  possession 
(or  are  preparing  to  take  possession  by  "lease"  or 
other  diplomatic  formula  for  annexation)  of  Deer  Island 
off  Fusan  in  Corea,  it  can  only  mean  that  she  has 
satisfied  herself  that  Japan  is  powerless  to  resist  her 
encroachments.  For  the  possession  of  Deer  Island 
means  the  control  of  Fusan,  which  has  for  three 
centuries  been  practically  a  Japanese  port.  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  a 
Japanese  colony  settled  there,  and  the  place  has  long 
been  governed,  policed  'and  "run"  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Japanese  inhabitants.  Of  these  there  are  between 
five  and  six  thousand,  who  carry  on  a  trade  amounting 
to  $2,300,000  with  Tsushima  and  Nagasaki.  The 
Japanese  were  sore  about  the  loss  of  Port  Arthur  and 
the  virtual  annexation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia,  but 
the  loss  of  Fusan  would  mean  the  end  of  all  hopes  of 
Japanese  development  on  the  mainland.  Needless  to  say, 
our  Foreign  Office  is  quite  happy  over  the  matter,  and 
Mr.  Curzon  has  proclaimed  the  utmost  indifference  as 
to  whether  the  Russian  Government  "or  any  other 
Government  "  establishes  itself  on  Deer  Island. 

At  length  we  have  Sir  Wm.  Lockhart's  account  of 
the  storming  of  Dargai,  a  plain  narration  of  facts 
which  reveals  such  splendid  courage  that  we  feel 
compelled  to  reproduce  it.  "By  11.30  a.m.  (on 
October  20)  it  ('  the  force ')  was  in  formation  under 
cover,  in  readiness  to  capture  the  heights,  but  when 
the  2nd  Ghurkas,  accompanied  by  the  Ghurka  scouts 
of  the  1st  Batt.  3rd  Ghurkas,  made  their  first  rush 
across  the  open,  they  were  met  by  such  a  hot  and  well- 
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aimed  fire  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  hold  on  to  the 
position  they  had  reached,  without  being  able  to 
advance  further.  At  2  p.m.  the  Dorsetshire  Reg.  was 
ordered  to  storm  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  but, 
though  a  few  men  were  able  to  get  across  the  fire- 
swept  zone,  an  advance  beyond  the  line  held  by  the 
2nd  Ghurkas  was  reported  by  the  commanding  officer 
to  be  impracticable,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
tribesmen  lining  the  edge  of  Dargai  plateau  and  the 
steepness  of  the  slope  leading  up  to  it.  The  General 
Officer  Commanding  the  2nd  Division  accordingly 
ordered  Brig.-Gen.  Kempster  to  move  up  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  and  the  3rd  Sikhs,  the  former  regiment 
being  replaced  on  the  lower  spur  which  it  had  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  Jhind  Imperial  Service  Infantry.  The 
Gordon  Highlanders  went  straight  up  the  hill  without 
check  or  hesitation.  Headed  by  their  pipers  and  led 
by  Lieut. -Col.  Mathias,  C.B.,  with  Maj.  Maclean  on 
his  right  and  Lieut.  A.  F.  Gordon  on  his  left,  this 
splendid  battalion  marched  across  the  open.  It  dashed 
through  a  murderous  fire,  and  in  forty  minutes  had 
won  the  heights,  leaving  three  officers  and  thirty  men 
killed  or  wounded  on  its  way.  The  first  rush  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  was  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  for  they  had  just  undergone  a  very  severe 
climb,  and  had  reached  a  point  beyond  which  other 
troops  had  been  unable  to  advance  for  over  three 
hours.  The  first  rush  was  followed  at  short  intervals 
by  a  second  and  a  third,  each  led  by  officers,  and  as 
the  leading  companies  went  up  the  path  for  the  final 
assault,  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  among  whom  the 
3rd  Sikhs  were  conspicuous,  streamed  on  in  support. 
But  few  of  the  enemy  waited  for  the  bayonet,  many  of 
them  being  shot  down  as  they  fled  in  confusion." 
Lieut.-Col.  Mathias,  C.B.,  is  recommended  for  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and" "  special  notice  is  drawn  to  the 
conduct  of  Maj.  Maclean,  who  was  the  first  to  spring 
out  of  cover  and  lead  his  company  to  the  attack,  and 
who,  being  immediately  afterwards  wounded,  continued 
to  cheer  his  men  on  while  lying  on  the  ground." 

Mr.  Brodrick's  opening  speech  in  the  debate  on 
the  Army  Estimates,  much  praised  as  it  has  been  in 
the  daily  press,  was  not  in  any  sense  a  great  oratorical 
effort.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts,  read  out  from  a  type-written  draft. 
We  deal  elsewhere  with  its  chief  points  of  interest. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  followed  with  a  brilliant  speech 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  no  unit  of  the 
service  must  be  sacrificed  to  secure  the  efficiency  of 
any  other.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  case  of 
the  Artillery,  pointing  out  that  the  Militia  and  Volun- 
teers have  practically  no  Artillery  at  all ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  House  in  urging  the  importance 
of  a  large  increase  in  both  men  and  horses,  not  only 
because  this  is  the  most  pressing  of  our  needs,  but  also 
because  whatever  improvements  are  decided  upon  will 
take  a  considerable  time  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  who  seconded  the  amendment, 
was  distinctly  disappointing,  but  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  both  effective  and  amusing,  especially 
in  his  criticism  of  the  proposal  for  a  Consultative 
Council  composed  of  veterans  of  the  army  and  navy. 
He  questioned  their  entire  fitness  to  act  as  a  "Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,"  and  doubted  whether  their 
constituents,  who  had  elected  them  to  the  House  of 
Commons  not  because  they  had  served  "at  some  more 
or  less  remote  period "  in  the  army  or  navy,  but  be- 
cause of  their  opinions  on  some  such  interesting 
subject  as  Local  Veto  or  Home  Rule,  would  have 
elected  them  at  all  in  the  capacity  of  military  advisers. 
The  best  of  the  other  speeches  was  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's,  who  was  characteristically  bold  and 
breezy  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  with  which 
his  campaign  at  York  has  made  the  public  familiar. 
"The  best  fighting  men  were  the  men  who  had  the 
pluck  to  get  into  a  row.  Exemplary  persons  were 
often  exemplary  only  because  they  had  not  the  pluck 
to  get  into  a  row." 

Thursday  night's  Uganda  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  notable  for  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the 
two  members  who  are  best  informed  on  the  subject — 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke  from  prolonged  study  of  the  events 
that  have  led  up  to  the  present  disastrous  situation,  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  from  local  knowledge.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  specially  emphatic  in  condemning  the  appoint- 
ment of  Major  Macdonald  to  a  command  for  which  he 
was  eminently  unsuited,  and  even  Mr.  Stanley,  who  in 
such  cases  seems  to  consider  that  he  holds  a  brief  for 
the  officials,  had  to  admit  that  the  Soudanese  had  been 
treated  with  great  lack  of  consideration.  The  new 
Uganda  Blue-book,  which  we  deal  with  elsewhere,  fully 
confirms  the  opinions  we  have  already  expressed  more 
than  once  as  to  the  origin  of  our  present  difficulties  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Curzon's  defence  of  the  Abyssinian  treaty  was 
perhaps  as  good  a  defence  as  could  be  made  ;  but  it 
was  marred  by  one  of  those  amazing  indiscretions 
which  appal  his  friends.  He  told  the  House  that 
some  of  the  Somali  tribes,  "although  within  our 
boundary  as  recognised  by  treaty,  had  for  some  time 
been  practically  under  Abyssinian  control.  They  had 
constantly  been  raided  by  Abyssinians,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  our  resources  were  not  adequate  to  secure 
them  that  protection  which  their  presence  within  the 
British  boundary  entitled  them  to  receive. "  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  abandoned  south-west  Somaliland  be- 
cause we  could  not  hold  it  against  the  Abyssinians. 
At  a  time  when  it  is  most  important  the  Negus  should 
be  awed  into  neutrality  and  out  of  the  British  sphere, 
the  British  Government  proclaims  to  the  world  that  we 
cannot  defend  British  territory  against  Abyssinian  raids  ! 
If  the  Negus  can  thus  with  impunity  invade  our  pro- 
tectorates 100  miles  from  a  British  port,  how  can  we 
expect  him  to  recognise  our  less  certain  claims  to 
territory  1000  miles  from  our  remotest  outposts  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Rosebery  wound  up  the 
speech-making  in  the  County  Council  campaign  on 
Tuesday  night  ;  each  had  an  enthusiastic  and  excited 
audience,  and  each  confined  himself  to  vague  and  high- 
sounding  phrases.  Unionists  are  in  a  large  majority  in 
London,  so  Mr.  Chamberlain  called  on  his  side  to  come 
out  and  give  a  "straight  party  vote,"  while  for  the 
same  reason  Lord  Rosebery  said  it  was  a  degrading  and 
demoralising  thing  to  introduce  party  politics  into 
municipal  contests,  conveniently  overlooking  the  fact 
that  it  was  his  own  following  who,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Council,  created  and  manipulated  a  strictly  party 
machine.  The  chaotic  situation  was  well  illustrated  by 
the  remark  made  in  conversation  last  week  by  a  Unionist 
candidate  much  above  the  average  in  experience 
and  ability.  After  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  a  great  provincial  city,  he  found  himself 
"  fighting  for  his  own  side  "  in  London,  but  he  con- 
fessed to  some  embarrassment  when  he  discovered  that 
adherence  to  the  party  ticket  involved  condemnation  of 
all  those  things  which,  as  a  good  Tory,  he  and  his 
friends  had  been  doing  on  a  Tory  Municipal  Council 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  to  speak  frankly,  three 
Londoners  out  of  four  are  very  sick  of  Progressives 
and  Moderates  alike,  and  would  welcome  with  relief 
the  arrival  at  Spring  Gardens  of  a  Saviour  of  Society 
who  would  clear  out  the  wrangling  groups  and  manage 
London  as  an  autocratic  Prefect  of  the  Thames. 

We  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  result 
of  the  London  County  Council  Election  if  the  Progres- 
sive majority  had  been  a  little  less.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  the  Progressives  returned  are 
sober  and  level  -  headed  business  men,  who  can  be 
trusted,  with  the  help  of  the  Moderates,  to  keep  in 
check  their  wilder  Socialist  colleagues.  The  ideal 
County  Council,  if  its  members  are  to  be  counted 
politically  at  all,  would  be  one  where  the  two  parties 
were  equally  divided,  and  the  administration  of 
London's  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  able  business  men  and  the  most 
experienced  municipal  administrators  from  both  sides. 
A  Progressive  majority  of  twenty-six  makes  this  ideal 
less  possible  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  Moderate  defeat 
will  be  a  lesson  to  the  wiser  members  of  the  party  to 
eschew  politics  in  the  future  and  to  join  with  the  more 
sober  Progressives  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  make  the 
central  government   of  London  as  efficient  and  as 
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economical  as  possible.  The  County  Council  Election 
would  have  had  no  political  significance  whatever  had 
not  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Balfour  descended  into  the 
municipal  arena  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Moderate 
candidates.  As  it  is  the  Unionist  Party  has  suffered 
a  not  insignificant  reverse. 

The  result  of  the  election  can  scarcely  fail  to  modify 
materially  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  the  Government 
has  promised  to  introduce  dealing  with  London  local 
government.  The  details  of  the  measure  were  care- 
fully suppressed  until  after  the  election,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  had  the  electors  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Moderates,  an  attempt  would  have  been 
made  to  diminish  in  some  degree  the  importance 
of  the  County  Council.  We  have  never  believed 
that  it  was  possible  to  transfer  any  but  the  most  trivial 
powers  from  the  Council  to  the  new  municipalities,  and 
under  the  new  conditions  the  Government  measure  is 
not  likely  to  be  anything  more  than  a  scheme  for 
consolidating  the  vestries,  enhancing  their  dignity  and 
providing  the  once -despised  vestryman  with  a  gold 
chain  of  office.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  great 
need  of  London  is  not  a  change  in  the  powers  of  the 
County  Council,  but  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
petty  local  governing  bodies,  and  an  increased 
efficiency  of  local  administration.  The  outcome  of  the 
election  should  have  one  important  effect  :  it  should 
stimulate  the  younger  Progressive  Tories  to  make 
greater  efforts  in  the  direction  of  modifying  the  present 
Moderate  policy.  What  the  Moderate  Party  most 
needs  is  greater  scope  for  the  new  ideas  which  are 
fermenting  in  the  minds  of  some  of  its  younger 
members.  The  day  is  gone  by  when  a  great  municipal 
party  can  make  the  defence  of  vested  interests  the  main 
feature  of  its  policy. 

The  "  Reid  Contract,"  to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  has  been  passed  by  the  Newfoundland  House  of 
Assembly  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  so  we  shall  now 
see  in  operation  the  most  remarkable  experiment  ever 
attempted  in  what  will  still  be  called  a  self-governing 
Colony.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  instead  of  carving 
out  an  Empire  for  himself  in  the  Portuguese  Hinterland, 
had  taken  over  the  railways,  harbours,  mines  and  land 
of  the  Cape,  and  had  thus  acquired  power  to  run  the 
whole  Colony  as  his  private  domain.  Happily  there  is 
no  fear  of  Mr.  Reid  inspiring  the  muse  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  by  organizing  a  raid  on  Boston  or  New  York, 
but  in  case  of  trouble  with  France — and  there  is  enough 
combustible  matter  in  the  disputed  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  make  trouble  at  any  time — St. 
Pierre  and  the  Miquelons  or  the  "  French  Coast  "  would 
supply  as  good  an  objective  as  did  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  Reid  is,  of  course,  a  Scotsman,  who,  arriving 
from  his  native  Aberdeen  with  the  necessary  half-crown, 
made  a  fortune  as  a  railway  contractor  in  the  Dominion 
and  has  now  "bought  up"  Newfoundland.  His  am- 
bitions are  by  no  means  limited  to  making  railways  and 
exploiting  mines  or  fisheries  on  the  island.  He  regards 
Newfoundland  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  hopes  to  see  steamers  making  the 
summer  passage  between  Berehaven  in  Ireland  and 
Bonavista  Bay  in  three  days — a  passage  that  would 
leave  the  the  New  York  routes,  whether  from  South- 
ampton or  Liverpool,  hopelessly  out  of  account.  The 
' '  Reid  railway "  already  runs  across  the  island  from 
St.  John's  to  Port  des  Basques,  and  thence  to  Cape 
Breton,  where  the  railway  from  the  mainland  would  be 
met,  is  a  journey  not  longer  than  the  Irish  crossing.  It 
would  certainly  be  beyond  competition  as  the  "  short 
sea  route  "  to  the  west;  and  although  ice  and  fogs  have 
been  heard  of  in  those  parts,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  owner  of  Newfound- 
land. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  has  been  printed  and 
circulated,  and  according  to  the  reluctant  testimony  of 
that  most  unbending  of  Tories  and  "ascendancy"  man, 
the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  "  Times,"  it  is  "the 
most  popular  measure  that  has  been  introduced  into 
Parliament   during   the  last   sixty  years."     This,  of 
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course,  is  not  meant  for  commendation,  for  to  your 
out-and-out  ascendancy  man  anything  that  is  popular 
in  Ireland  is,  to  the  extent  of  its  popularity,  of  course, 
an  object  of  suspicion.  We  regret  to  see  that  the 
Irish  Unionist  Alliance— a  body  that  did  good  service 
in  the  past — has  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  amend- 
ments and  safeguards  that  would  kill  the  Bill.  We 
would  commend  to  their  attention  the  weighty  words 
of  Mr.  Macmurrough  Kavanagh  which  we  quoted  last 
week  on  the  subject.  His  right  to  speak  as  a 
Unionist  and  a  landlord  will  not  be  disputed,  and  he 
saw  clearly  that,  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law 
and  the  elementary  rights  of  property  on  which  society 
is  based,  it  was  sheer  folly  for  the  landlords  to  claim 
from  Government  a  perpetual  supremacy  in  matters 
of  county  government.  There  they  must  look  to  them- 
selves, as  their  fellows  have  to  do  in  Wales  and  in 
Scotland. 

The  journals  of  England  and  those  of  France  are 
playing  a  game  of  bluff  over  the  Niger  Question.  That 
results  from  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Whilst 
the  Hinterland  in  dispute  is  at  present  the  subject  of  a 
Commission  sitting  at  Paris,  the  military  forces  of  the 
two  Powers  are  too  impatient  to  await  the  award.  But 
the  Parliaments  happily  are  inclined  to  peace.  As 
we  noted  last  week,  the  Ministers  of  England  have  no 
desire  to  force  a  quarrel  with  France  on  a  matter  which 
is  still  indeterminate.  Nor  do  the  French,  in  spite  of 
rabid  Anglophobes  like  the  Prince  d'Arenberg,  challenge 
England.  The  French  Foreign  Office  has  reassured  us 
on  that  point  frequently,  and  on  Wednesday,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Chamber,  M.  Hanotaux  confirmed  the 
French  desire  for  peace.  "In  Paris  the  work  of  the 
Commission,"  he  said,  "  is  proceeding  regularly,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  its  delibera- 
tions in  saying  that  'already  the  ground  has  been 
considerably  cleared." 

Mr.  Gosse,  by  a  protest  in  the  "Times,"  has  saved 
the   authors   of   England    from    making  themselves 
supremely  ridiculous.    They  were  arranging  to  send 
"a  general  address  of  sympathy"  to  M.  Zola.  Mr. 
Gosse  pointed  out  that  in  that  act  they  would  be  over- 
looking "the  question  of  good  manners  to  France." 
The  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen,  being  convinced  that 
M.    Zola's   method  of  action  was  quite  indefensible, 
would  naturally  resent  the  assertion  of  any  uninformed 
English  public  opinion  to  the  contrary.    Besides,  "  when 
a  man  of  letters  deliberately  quits  the  scene  of  his  pro- 
fessional work,  and  takes  up  a  public  line  of  action  not 
connected  with  literature,  his  colleagues  cannot  and 
should  not  take  the  responsibility  of  following  him." 
Mr.  Gosse  is  quite  right.    No  one  denies  that  M.  Zola 
did  a  noble  thing  in  daring  the  French  Government— 
or  rather  the  Army,  which  terrorises  the  Government— 
on  behalf  of  a  man  whom  he  believes  not  to  have  had  a 
fair  trial.    Every  one  knows  that  M.  Zola's  trial  was 
ludicrously  unfair,  conducted  as  it  was  by  a  judge  who 
was  either  suborned  or  frightened  by  the  mob,  and  who 
will  in  either  case,  we  hope,  never  be  received  in  a 
respectable  English  household   should   he   visit  this 
country.    But  these  matters  do  not  specially  interest 
literary  men  ;  nor  are  literary  men  specially  qualified  to 
form  opinions  on  them.     We  agree  with  Mr.  Gosse 
that  when  they  assert  themselves  in  international  politics, 
they  do  but  weaken  their  claim  to  be  respected  in  their 
own  sphere. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  for  permitting  accused  persons  to 
give  evidence  on  their  own  behalf,  and  this  on  the  cha- 
racteristic ground  that  it  will  enable  wicked  and  artful 
prisoners  to  "convict  innocent  and  truthful  prosecu- 
tors of  perjury;"  for  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  simple 
creed  is  that  the  prosecutor  is  always  truthful  and  the 
prisoner  always  wicked.  But  surely  the  basis  of  our 
whole  law  is  that,  in  case  of  conflict  of  evidence,  it  is 
for  the  jury  to  decide  which  party  is  telling  the  truth  ; 
and  it  is  only  fair  play  that  each  party  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  telling  its  story.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
very  worst  way  of  ascertaining  the  truth  is  to  begin 
the  inquiry  by  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  ex 
hypothese  knows  most  about  it. 
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The  committee  appointed  by  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Canterbury  Convocation  to  consider  the  great  curate 
question  has  now  presented  its  report.  Much  space  is 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Thackeray's  figures, 
put  forward  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
"Saturday  Review."  It  may  be  remembered  that  he 
calculated  there  were  about  6000  experienced  priests 
unemployed,  the  larger  number  of  whom  were  eager  to 
obtain  pastoral  work.  The  report  fairly  pulverises  Dr. 
Thackeray.  Returns  have  been  made  from  the  great 
majority  of  rural  deaneries,  showing  that  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  there  appear  to  be  just  over 
2000  clergymen  not  engaged  in  pastoral  work,  of  whom 
only  73  are  desirous  of  work  as  assistant-curates, 
and  only  5  are  unemployed  because  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  position  of  curates.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  Province  of  York  ;  but  the  inference 
may  be  fairly  drawn  that  were  similar  returns  forth- 
coming a  similar  result  would  be  shown.  Dr. 
Thackeray  can  only  meet  this  evidence,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  by  showing  that  it  is  inaccurate. 

A  second  volume  of  the  correspondence  of  Victor 
Hugo,  covering  the  period  from  1836  to  1882,  has  just 
been  published  by  Calmann-Levy.  One  of  the  letters 
is  to  M.  Jules  Lacroix,  the  famous  translator  of  the 
Antigone  and  CEdipus  Rex,  who  had  written  to  ask 
Hugo  whether  it  would  be  better  to  translate  Shakes- 
peare entirely  into  Alexandrines,  or  to  mingle  prose  and 
verse  as  in  the  original.  From  the  fulness  of  his  ignor- 
ance Hugo  answered,  "  In  the  French  language  there 
is  an  abyss  between  prose  and  verse,  in  English  there 
is  hardly  any  difference.  It  is  the  magnificent  privilege 
of  the  '  literary  tongues,'  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  to 
possess  a  prose.  This  privilege  English  does  not  enjoy. 
There  is  no  prose  in  English.  The  genius  of  the  two 
tongues  is,  therefore,  profoundly  distinct  in  this  matter. 
What  Shakespeare  was  able  to  do  in  English  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  done  in  French.  Follow,  there- 
fore your  excellent  instinct  as  a  poet ;  do  in  French 
what  Shakespeare  would  have  done,  what  Corneille 
and  Moliere  did.  Write  homogeneous  pieces.  That  is 
my  opinion." 

The  ignorance  of  Victor  Hugo  in  this  instance  is  so 
appalling  that  we  are  almost  constrained  to  believe 
that  difference  of  language  is  an  impassable  barrier  to 
999  men  out  of  every  1000.  For  was  it  not  Coleridge 
who  declared  that  the  French  had  no  poetry,  and  was 
not  this  monstrous  stupidity  seriously  reproduced  fifty 
years  later  by  Matthew  Arnold?  Although  the  best 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  are  thus  seen  to  be  at 
loggerheads,  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth  is  not 
difficult.  No  Englishman  will  deny  that  French  prose 
is  more  supple,  more  artistic  ;  in  fine,  a  better  instru- 
ment of  the  intelligence  than  is  English  prose.  The 
fact  is,  that  though  Swift  and  Defoe  and  Dryden 
have  written  most  excellent  prose,  our  taste  in  the 
matter  is  falsified  by  our  love  of  poetry.  So  we  have 
poetic  prose  like  Ruskin's  and  Carlyle's,  which  as  prose 
is  anything  but  admirable.  In  the  same  way,  and 
indeed  in  almost  a  similar  degree,  the  excellent 
qualities  of  French  prose  have  hurt  French  verse,  but 
from  this  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French 
have  no  high  poetry  or  that  the  English  have  no 
prose  is  merely  a  way  of  venting  one's  own  prejudice. 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  just  as  we  have  poets  such  as 
Pope  and  Dryden  who  present  the  faults  of  French 
poetry  in  an  exaggerated  form  because  of  their  too 
great  love  of  clarity,  precision  and  logic  ;  so  there  is 
French  prose  even  more  poetic  and  beautiful  than  the 
prose  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or  of  Ruskin.  In  proof  of  this 
one  might  cite  Bossuet  and  Chateaubriand,  but  there  is 
living  a  greater  master  of  poetic  prose  than  either  of 
these— the  little  naval  Commander  who  calls  himself 
Pierre  Loti.  Just  as  Ruskin  has  surpassed  all  other 
writers  of  English  prose  in  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  so  Loti  has  surpassed  all  previous  writers  of 
French  prose  in  the  same  field.  Nor  will  any  one  deny 
that  Loti  is  a  greater  writer  than  Ruskin.  Thus  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  French  prose  is  better 
than  English  prose,  while  English  poetry  is  better  than 
French  poetry. 
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THE  UGANDA  REBELLIONS  AND  MUTINY. 

THURSDAY'S  debates  on  Uganda  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  lend  special  importance 
to  the  new  Blue  Book  on  "  Recent  Events  in  the 
Uganda  Protectorate"  (Africa,  No.  2,  1898).  The 
bo^k  throws  light  mainly  on  two  questions  —  the 
o-eneral  political  disturbances  and  the  military  revolt. 
In  respect  to  the  former  the  evidence  is  incom- 
plete ;  but  the  papers  issued  show  that  the  outlook 
is  very  serious,  and  they  reveal  unfortunate  con- 
flicts of  opinion  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  :  for  the  soldiers  blunder  into  difficulties 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  civilians,  who  then  have 
to  repair  their  colleagues'  mistakes.  How  widespread 
the  existing  disorder  is  may  be  judged  from  a  remark 
of  Major  Ternan,  who  reports  (p.  8)  that  in  the  great 
southern  province  of  Buddu  "all  the  principal  chiefs  and 
practically  all  the  minor  ones  are  now  outlawed."  Of 
the  mismanagement  which  has  led  to  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  the  Blue  Book  gives  two  striking  ex- 
amples. It  had  been  agreed  that  Buddu  was  to  be  left 
as  a  Catholic  province,  and  all  the  native  officials  were 
to  be  Catholics  ;  but  last  July  Major  Ternan  thought  it 
was  time  to  upset  this  arrangement,  and  he  resolved  to 
appoint  a  number  of  Protestants  to  posts  previously 
held  bv  Catholics.  The  Waganda  Protestants  have 
not  been  remarkable  for  modesty,  or  for  fairness  to 
their  religious  opponents  ;  but  Major  Ternan's  scheme 
was  too  much  even  for  the  natives.  It  failed,  simply 
because  no  Protestant  would  accept  any  of  the  proffered 
appointments  and  after  a  short  delay  Catholics  had  to 
be  accepted  as  before.  Then  on  July  28th  Major 
Ternan  attacked  and  defeated  the  rebel  forces  in 
Buddu,  and  elated  at  his  success  reported  next  day 
that  "  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  further  trouble  will 
arise  "  ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  most  of  his  forces, 
leaving  a  few  men  under  Mr.  Grant  to  administer  the 
"pacified"  province.  The  rebels  at  once  reassembled 
to  attack  the  British  force.  Within  a  month  of  Ternan's 
confident  prediction  Grant  had  fought  the  severest 
battle  of  the  whole  series  in  Buddu,  while  an  army  of 
10,000  men  was  hurrying  back  from  Uganda  to  his 
assistance.  So  much  for  the  value  of  Major  Ternan's 
opinion  on  Waganda  politics. 

The  Blue  Book  is  however  more  important  as  giving 
an  official  account  of  the  Soudanese  mutiny.  The 
unlucky  Soudanese  troops  must  bitterly  regret  the  day 
when,  in  answer  to  Lugard's  appeal,  their  chief,  Selim 
Bey,  led  them  into  Uganda  to  uphold  the  British  cause. 
The  Soudanese  have  a  brilliant  record  of  work  to  look 
back  upon  :  they  enabled  Lugard  to  crush  the  Catholic 
revolt  of  1892  ;  they  helped  Colville  to  break  the  power 
of  Kabaregga  ;  they  taught  the  tribes  of  Kamasia  and 
Nandi  that  war  raids  in  British  territory  are  out  of 
date  ;  and  finally  in  1897  they  suppressed  the  rebellion 
of  the  disaffected  natives  of  Western  Uganda.  Every 
competent  writer  on  the  country  admits  that  our 
supremacy  there  has  been  gained  and  maintained  by 
the  Soudanese.  Thus  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Protectorate,  tells  us  in  this  Blue 
Book,  not  only  "  that  it  is  through  them  [the  Soudanese] 
that  we  are  masters  of  the  situation,"  but  that  the 
Soudanese  already  realise  that  fact.  That  knowledge 
indeed  led  the  Soudanese  to  their  one  great  mistake — 
the  idea  that  they  might  expect  some  consideration  and 
gratitude  on  account  of  their  past  services.  How 
utterly  they  were  mistaken  is  shown  by  the  account 
given  in  this  Blue  Book  of  the  incidents  which  led  to 
their  disastrous  mutiny. 

Mr.  Curzon  tells  us  that  Major  Macdonald  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  outbreak,  and  that  the  Major's  treat- 
ment of  the  Soudanese  in  1893  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  But  we  now  learn  from  a  telegram  of  Sir 
Arthur  Hardinge  (p.  12)  that  the  Soudanese  said 
"  they  did  not  care  for  constant  expeditions,  particularly 
those  of  Major  M-acdonald."  According  to  the  "  Times  " 
(1  March),  "one  native  officer  is  reported  to  have 
sworn  upon  the  head  of  his  son  that  he  would  not  serve 
under  Major  Macdonald."  Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Soudanese  had  not  forgotten  how  Macdonald  had 
previously  treated  them  ;  and  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  ways  he  let  them  understand  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.     It   might   have  been  expected,  especially 
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under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  Major 
Macdonald  would  have  taken  some  steps  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  his  escort.  But  that  is  not  Major  Mac- 
donald's  way.  How  he  did  treat  his  men  is  reported 
by  them  on  p.  22.  On  their  arrival  at  his  camp  they 
were  informed  that  they  were  going  on  an  expedition. 
They  asked  "  where  they  were  going  to,"  and  were 
simply  told  by  Macdonald,  as  they  put  it,  that  "we 
were  going  wherever  we  were  required  to  go."  They 
then  expressed  great  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  the 
wives  and  children  they  had  left  behind  them  ;  as  the 
Soudanese  spokesmen  expressed  it,  "  Who  knows 
what  may  happen  to  our  women  and  children  at  Lubwa's 
with  the  natives  there?"  The  Soudanese  then  asked 
their  native  captain  "to  go  and  tell  Major  Macdonald 
that  they  wished  to  fall  in  and  explain  their  grievances 
to  him."  Major  Macdonald  refused  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  men.  In  spite  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  this  treatment  of  their  very  reasonable  request, 
one  company  started  off  to  escort  the  first  part  of  the 
expedition.  Next  day  another  company  was  ordered 
to  follow.  The  Soudanese  again  begged  for  a 
"shauri"  with  Macdonald,  "who  was  then  called  by 
the  Commandant  (Lieutenant  Bright).  On  his  [Mac- 
donald's]  arrival  he  did  not  ask  them  anything,  but 
said  '  No.  1  section,  shoulder  arms,  right  turn,  quick 
march,'  and  then  the  same  to  No.  2  section.  They 
then  said,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  We  want 
to  see  him.  He  comes,  and  won't  speak  to  us,  but 
orders  us  away.  We  won't  go,  but  will  run  away.' 
They  said  they  would  run  away,  and  come  here  to 
the  Ravine  [eight  miles  distant],  and  all  fall  in  and  have 
'  shauri '  with  you  (Jackson)." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  Soudanese 
account  of  the  quarrel.  But  it  is  the  most  detailed 
yet  published  ;  it  is  quite  consistent  with  Major 
Macdonald's  own  account  ;  it  is  reported  by  the 
Administrator,  who  not  only  does  not  contradict  it,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  interview  in  which  that  account  was 
given,  offered  to  pardon  the  rank  and  file  straight 
away,  leaving  the  native  officers  "  to  explain  their 
conduct  to  their  military  superiors."  The  Adminis- 
trator obviously  regarded  the  statement  as  true, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  revolt  was  due  to  Macdonald's 
contemptuous  refusal  to  listen  to  the  men's  com- 
plaints, or  give  them  such  assurances  and  information 
as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  before  embark- 
ing on  a  prolonged  and  perilous  mission.  Even 
then  the  situation  might  have  been  saved.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Soudanese  did  not  mean  mischief ;  they 
met  a  single  European  officer  on  the  way  to  the  Ravine 
station  ;  they  chatted  with  him,  and  allowed  him  to 
go  on  to  warn  the  garrison  that  they  were  coming. 
On  their  arrival  at  that  station  they  were  ordered  to 
pile  arms  and  go  towards  the  fort.  They  refused  to  do 
anything  until  all  their  comrades  had  arrived,  when 
they  promised  that  they  would  all  pile  arms  and  go  to 
the  fort  for  a  conference.  According  to  Captain 
Kirkpatrick's  own  account  of  the  affair,  he  then  told 
the  men  that  "  unless  they  piled  arms  within  five 
minutes,  I  would  open  fire.  They  answered  that  I 
might  fire  if  I  liked.  After  warning  them  again,  I 
ordered  Lieutenant  Fielding  to  open  fire."  The  Maxim 
would  not  work,  but  three  volleys  were  fired  at  the 
Soudanese,  who  fired  twenty  or  thirty  shots  in  return, 
and  ran  into  the  bush.  After  that  the  men  were  quite 
out  of  hand.  Mr.  Jackson  visited  them  next  day,  and 
they  made  to  him  seven  complaints,  amongst  others 
that  they  were  underpaid  and  insufficiently  fed  ;  "  that 
young  and  inexperienced  officers  were  sent  out  to 
command  them,  who  did  not  know  their  language,  and 
would  not  listen  to  their  complaints;"  "that  it  was 
through  them  that  we  were  masters  of  the  country,  and 
yet  they  were  treated  like  donkeys;"  and  "that  they 
had  been  fired  upon  when  they  had  only  returned  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  me  (Jackson)." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Blue  Book  without 
realising  how  much  justice  there  unfortunately  was  in 
these  complaints.  The  Soudanese  engaged  in  Uganda 
were  paid  one-seventh  as  much  as  those  sent  up  from 
the  East  Coast,  and  half  the  pay  of  the  less  efficient 
Zanzibari,  who,  according  to  Captain  Woodward,  can- 
not now  be  relied  on  (p.  37).  And  even  this  scanty  pay 
appears  to  have  been  paid  with  an  irregularity  worthy 
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of  a  Turkish  rather  than  of  a  British  administration. 
According  to  Major  Ternan  (p.  3)  their  pay  was 
six  months  in  arrears  in  June,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
(p.  26)  regrets  that  the  men's  pay  and  cloth  rations 
are  "  constantly  in  arrears."  Jackson,  in  fact,  seems 
to  have  felt  that  the  men's  grievances  were  so  well 
founded  that  he  would  not  press  after  them  when  they 
fled  towards  Uganda  from  the  Ravine.  With  the  wisdom 
that  has  marked  the  civilian  staff  throughout  this  crisis, 
he  remarks  :  "As  the  discontent  as  to  pay,  &c,  would 
appear  to  be  general,  and  reports  of  any  fighting  would 
be  greatly  exaggerated  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a  bad 
effect  in  Buddu,  I  have  decided  not  to  follow  up  the 
mutineers  for  the  present."  But  unfortunately  other 
men  made  the  pace,  and  finally  on  19  October  came  the 
fight  at  Lubwa's,  which  rendered  war  to  the  bitter  end 
inevitable.  It  may  be  said  that  in  thus  blaming  Mac- 
donald  we  are  unfairly  blaming  an  absentee  ;  but  Major 
Macdonald  is  not  the  man  who  can  shelter  behind  this 
plea,  for  in  a  despatch  to  the  Foreign  Office,  published 
in  this  Blue  Book  (pp.  27,  28),  he  throws  the  blame 
partly  on  the  Uganda  staff,  and  partly  on  his  subor- 
dinate, Captain  Kirkpatrick. 

THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

'  I  "HE  fact  revealed  by  the  Army  Estimates  is  that 
Lord  Lansdowne,  being  a  civilian  Minister,  without 
a  training  in  the  department  of  war,  will  not  attempt 
any  great  reform  or  reconstruction  in  the  army.  Mean- 
while he  has  taken  the  right  means  of  repairing  the 
main  defects  of  the  existing  machine.  He  intends  to 
raise  as  soon  as  he  can  nine  new  battalions,  and  thus  to 
restore  the  power  of  the  home  army  to  supply  India  and 
the  Colonies  with  drafts.  He  will  further  strengthen 
the  home  army  for  that  purpose  by  raising  the  establish- 
ments of  the  home  battalions.  He  will  also  try  the 
experiment  of  enlisting  up  to  a  hundred  men  in  each 
battalion  for  three  years  with  the  colours.  This  is  an 
admirable  measure,  for  in  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  enlistments  it  will  be  seen  what  proportion  of 
the  three-years'  men  are  willing  to  re-engage  for  foreign 
service.  The  reformers  hold  that  a  good  proportion  will 
re-engage.  The  disciples  of  Sir  A.  Haliburton  fear 
that  the  men  will  all  wTish  to  pass  at  once  into  the 
reserve.  The  trial  ought  to  be  made,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
fair  the  three-years'  men  while  serving  should  receive 
absolutely  the  same  treatment,  both  as  regards  pay 
and  all  other  conditions,  as  their  seven-years'  com- 
rades. The  public  little  knows  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
officers  of  a  battalion  to  discountenance  any  particular 
class  of  recruits,  and  should  support  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  securing  fair  treatment  for  the  new  three-years' 
men. 

The  announcement  that  the  artillery  is  to  be  increased 
by  fifteen  batteries,  of  which  only  one-third  are  to  be 
raised  this  year,  is  a  confession  that  the  proportion  of 
artillery  has  been  unduly  reduced  by  some  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  predecessors.  But  the  admission  that  no 
type  of  quick-firing  gun  has  yet  been  found  acceptable 
is  much  more  serious.  It  is  a  cardinal  maxim  of 
modern  fighting  that  only  the  side  that  wins  the 
artillery  duel  has  a  chance  of  winning  the  battle,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  old  breech-loading  gun  stands  to  the 
quick-firer  in  the  same  disadvantageous  position  as  the 
muzzle-loading  rifle  stood  in  1866  to  the  needle  gun. 
What  have  the  Intelligence  Division  and  the  Artillery 
College  been  doing  all  these  years  ? 

Mr.  Brodrick  admits  that  the  War  Office  spends 
much  of  its  time  doing  in  detail  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  junior  staff  officers  of  generals  commanding 
districts.  A  War  Office  that  takes  upon  itself  to  settle 
whether  a  private  at  York  may  have  his  boots  mended 
and  a  new  button  sewn  on  his  coat  is  not  likely  to  have 
time  to  work  out  plans  for  co-operation  with  the  navy 
in  Imperial  Defence  ;  and  the  general  who  is  not 
allowed  to  give  a  sergeant  a  holiday  without  first 
asking  at  Pall  Mall  for  permission  is  hardly  re- 
ceiving the  training  in  independence  and  initiative 
which  are  supposed  to  be  desirable  in  officers  of  his 
rank.  Mr.  Brodrick's  promise  of  reform  in  this  matter 
was  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  speech. 

The  best  thing  for  the  army  now  would  be  that  it 
should  not  be  heard  of  for  a  twelvemonth.  When 
the  promises  explained  by  Mr.   Brodrick  have  been 


fulfilled,  it  will  be  considerably  Improved.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  not  to  regret  the  absence  of  a  bolder 
policy  of  reform. 

THE  WASTE  OF  CHILDREN. 

CIR  JOHN  GORST  is  one  of  the  few  public  men  who 
^  are  only  heard  of  when  they  have  something  to  say 
on  a  subject  of  which  they  are  acknowledged  masters. 
On  Wednesday  he  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation,  who 
urged  him  as  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Education  Department  to  "do  something"  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  employment  of  young  children  who 
ought  to  be  at  school  in  occupations  that  lead  to 
nothing.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  gravity  of  the 
evil.  Children  who  are  neither  mentally  nor  physi- 
cally fitted  for  work  during  long  hours  are  actually 
employed  as  "full  timers,"  their  work  beginning  at 
some  unearthly  hour  in  the  morning  or  continued  till 
late  at  night,  so  that  they  can  at  the  same  time  put  in 
sufficient  school  attendances  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an 
appearance  in  the  Police-court  on  the  information  of  the 
School  Board  officer.  Instances  were  given  of  a  girl  of 
nine  whose  day  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  of  a  small  boy  whose  work  under  a  contractor  to 
the  School  Board  began  at  6  a.m.  The  work  is  pro- 
bably not  very  hard,  but  it  comes  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deplorable 
effect  on  the  children's  development.  Worst  of  all,  it  is 
work  which,  as  we  have  said,  prepares  for  nothing, 
trains  for  nothing,  leads  to  nothing.  The  children 
are  "hired  out  like  little  slaves,"  for  the  most  casual 
of  casual  labourers,  and  the  brand  of  the  casual 
worker  is  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  as  is  that  of  the  pauper. 
The  results  of  this  are  shown  by  some  figures  cited  by 
Lord  Reay  to  the  effect  that  of  all  the  boys  who  left  the 
London  Elementary  Schools  in  one  year  only  941  could 
be  traced  to  any  skilled  employment,  whereas  8802  were 
known  to  have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labour.  So  it  appears  that  our  great  educational  system, 
after  nearly  thirty  years'  trial  is,  in  London  at  least, 
engaged  in  turning  out  unskilled,  shifting,  casual 
workers  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  ten  to  one  of  our  skilled, 
artisans. 

And  what  is  the  answer  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  our 
Minister  of  Education,  in  face  of  this  appalling  waste 
of  our  children,  this  turning  out  of  half-baked  material, 
that  can  never  aspire  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
body  politic,  but  will  inevitably  drift  on  for  a  few  years, 
and  at  last  find  its  goal  in  the  workhouse  ?  Simply  that 
all  this  is  so  because  our  governing  class  is  not  in  ear- 
nest about  education,  does  not  believe  in  it,  does  not  want 
it.  Until  those  who  know  the  facts  and  realise  what  they 
mean  in  handicapping  England  in  the  industrial  struggle 
with  a  country  like  Germany,  undertake  "a  great 
deal  of  missionary  work,"  until  they  convince  "the  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy,"  and  the  farmers,  and  the  labourers 
themselves,  not  to  speak  of  the  town  dwellers, 
that  our  education  is  incomplete  in  essential  points  there 
is,  he  told  his  audience,  no  hope  of  a  change  for  the 
better.  People  advocate  an  extension  of  technical 
education,  and  that  is  good,  but  Sir  John  pointed  out 
that  no  system  of  technical  education  can  be  efficient 
which  is  not  based  upon  sound  elementary  education, 
and  elementary  education  is  little  more  than  a  farce  in, 
a  large  number  of  those  cases  where  it  is  most  wanted. 
The  law,  as  we  all  know,  says  that  every  person 
having  charge  of  a  child  is  bound  to  provide  it 
with  efficient  elementary  instruction  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  towns 
scarcely  any  of  the  children  remain  at  schools  after 
their  eleventh  year,  while  great  numbers  leaves 
earlier,  and  no  one  requires  to  be  told  that  the 
scraps  of  instruction  acquired  at  that  age  are  forgotten 
long  before  the  boy  is  out  of  his  teens.  The  law,  as 
Sir  John  Gorst  puts  it  in  Pauline  phraseology,  is  "made 
of  none  effect  "  through  the  numerous  exemptions  per- 
mitted by  various  Education  Acts,  and  by  the  slackness 
of  the  School  Boards  in  enforcing  such  law  as  exists. 
This  is  where  the  "  missionary  work  "  is  wanted.  From 
the  "  territorial  aristocracy  "  with  whom  for  some  reason 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  is  just  now  especially 
angry,  down  through  all  grades  of  society,  our  people 
are  not  alive  to  the  necessity  of  education  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  word,  and  our  School  Boards  and  School  Com- 
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mittees  naturally  enough  cannot  rise  above  their  source. 
Sir  John  Gorst  points  the  way  in  which  this  waste  of 
child  life  and  child  energy  may  be  prevented ;  and  he  can 
do  no  more,  for  he  is  not  a  dictator,  and  at  present  an 
education  debate  in  Parliament  —  unless  there  were 
some  religious  wrangle  introduced  —  would  probably 
result  in  a  count-out.  In  Prussia  Sir  John  would  be 
made  Minister  with  power  to  work  out  his  programme. 
In  England  we  make  him  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
and  place  over  him  as  President  a  member  of  that  "  terri- 
torial aristocracy'  which,  as  he  genially  remarks,  is 
**  characteristically  hostile  to  intellectual  development." 

THE  PORTRAITS  OF  VERLAINE. 

FEW  poets  of  our  time  have  been  more  often  drawn, 
tew  have  been  easier  to  draw,  few  have  better  repaid 
drawing,  than  Paul  Verlaine.  A  face  without  a  beauti- 
ful line,  a  face  all  character,  full  of  somnolence  and 
sudden  fire,  in  which  every  irregularity  was  a  kind  of 
aid  to  the  crayon,  could  not  but  tempt  the  artist  de- 
siring at  once  to  render  a  significant  likeness  and  to 
have  his  own  share  in  the  creation  of  a  picture.  The 
three  portraits  of  Verlaine,  drawn  on  lithographic  paper 
by  Mr.  Rothenstein,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Hacon 

6  Ricketts,  are  but  the  latest,  if  also  among  the  best, 
of  a  long  series,  of  which  Mr.  Rothenstein  himself  has 
done  two  or  three — one  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Society 
of  Medallists,  one  reproduced  in  the  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette"  in  1894,  when  Verlaine  wras  in  London. 
M.  F.  A.  Cazals,  a  young  artist  who  was  one  of 
Verlaine's  most  intimate  friends,  has  done  I  should  not 
like  to  say  how  many  portraits,  some  of  which  he.  has 
gathered  together  in  "Paul  Verlaine:  ses  Portraits" 
(Paris  :  Bibliotheque  de  l'Association).  There  are  por- 
traits in  at  least  nine  of  Verlaine's  own  books,  several 
of  them  by  M.  Cazals,  one  by  M.  Anquetin,  and  in  the 
"  Choix  de  Poesies,"  issued  by  Charpentier,  there  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  painting  by  M.  Carriere.  Another 
portrait,  which  I  have  not  seen,  but  which  Verlaine 
himself  calls  in  the  "  D^dicaces  "  "  un  portrait  enfin 
repose^"  was  done  by  M.  Aman-Jean.  M.  Nieder- 
hausern  has  done  an  admirable  bust,  the  bust  which  is 
to  be  set  up  by  the  Verlaine  monument  subscription, 
and  Mr.  Rothenstein,  to  return  to  him  again,  has  a 
portrait-medallion  at  the  Society  of  Medallists.  Here 
already  are  nearly  twenty  portraits  ;  others  recur  to  me 
as  I  go  on  writing,  and  who  knows  how  many  there  are 
besides  all  these  ?  But  these  are  more  than  enough  for 
my  purpose. 

It  is  often  said,  not  without  a  certain  kind  of  truth, 
that  the  likeness  is  precisely  what  matters  least  in  a 
portrait.  That  is  one  of  the  interesting  heresies  which 
Mr.  Whistler  did  not  learn  from  Velasquez.  Because 
a  portrait  which  is  a  likeness,  and  nothing  more  than  a 
likeness,  can  often  be  done  by  a  second-rate  artist,  by 
a  kind  of  sympathetic  trick,  it  need  not  follow  that 
likeness  is  in  itself  an  unimportant  quality  in  a  masterly 
portrait,  nor  will  it  be  found  that  likeness  was  ever 
disregarded  by  the  greatest  painters.  But  there  are 
many  kinds  of  likeness,  among  which  we  have  to 
choose,  as  we  have  to  choose  in  all  art  which  follows 
nature,  between  a  realism  of  outward  circumstance  and 
a  realism  of  inner  significance.  Every  individual  face 
has  as  many  different  expressions  as  the  soul  behind  it 
has  moods.  When  we  talk,  currently,  of  a  "good 
likeness,"  we  mean,  for  the  most  part,  that  a  single, 
habitual  expression,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  we 
are  familiar  with  a  frequently-worn  suit  of  clothes,  has 
been  rendered  ;  that  we  see  a  man  as  we  imagine  our- 
selves ordinarily  to  see  him.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
most  people  see  nothing  with  any  sort  of  precision  : 
they  cannot  tell  you  the  position  and  shape  of  the  ears, 
or  the  shape  of  the  cheek-bones,  of  their  most  intimate 
friends.  Their  mental  vision  is  so  feeble  that  they  can 
call  up  only  a  blurred  image,  a  vague  compromise 
between  expressions,  without  any  definite  form  at  all. 
Others  have  a  mental  vision  so  sharp,  retentive,  yet 
without  selection,  that  to  think  of  a  person  is  to  call  up 
a  whole  series  of  precise  images,  each  the  image  of  a 
particular  expression  at  a  particular  moment  ;  the  whole 
series  failing  to  coalesce  into  one  really  typical  likeness, 
the  likeness  of  soul  or  body.  Now  it  is  the  artist's 
business  to  choose  among  these  mental  pictures  ;  better 
still,  to  create  on  paper,  or  on  his  canvas,  the  image 
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which  was  none  of  these,  but  which  these  helped  to 
make  in  his  own  soul. 

To  Mr.  Rothenstein  his  likeness  is  a  part  of  the  skill 
of  the  thing,  a  part  of  his  challenge  to  himself.  He 
seems  to  get  his  likeness  as  he  gets  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  lines,  out  of  sheer  bravado,  and  the  luck  of  an 
alert,  conscious  skill.  He  is  an  artist  who,  you  feel, 
could  have  answered  Delacroix's  requirement  :  that  the 
artist  should  be  able  to  sketch  a  man  falling  from  a 
fourth  floor  window  during  the  time  he  takes  in  reaching 
the  ground.  The  agility  of  his  technique  has  always 
been  a  little  too  obvious  for  delight ;  his  line,  full  of 
character,  has  not  that  sheer  beauty  which  Mr. 
Whistler's  or  Mr.  Shannon's  line  has  :  it  is  just  a  little 
startling,  seems  just  a  little  conscious  of  its  own  effect. 
But,  in  his  later  work,  the  finer  qualities  of  his  very 
considerable  talent  are  showing  themselves  more  quietly 
and  more  purely  ;  the  touch  of  caricature  is  softening 
into  no  more  than  at  the  most  a  criticism  :  he  must  still 
say  his  say,  he  must  judge  as  well  as  interpret,  but  he 
says  his  say  more  sympathetically  ;  and,  above  all,  he 
is  coming  to  see  what  is  finer  in  people,  not  merely  what 
is  physiognomically  most  characteristic.  It  is  here  that 
the  fine  artist  differs  from  the  clever  artist  ;  and  it  is 
because  Mr.  Rothenstein,  in  such  work  as  these  new 
lithographs  of  Verlaine,  and  in  the  solemn,  almost 
hieratic,  medallion,  has  given  us,  with  his  extraordinary 
vividness,  less  and  less  criticism,  more  and  more  vision, 
that  one  finds  in  the  Verlaine  he  has  evoked,  well,  really 
a  kind  of  actual  Verlaine. 

Looking  at  these  remarkable  portraits,  and  at  the 
roughly  jotted,  expressive  notes  of  moments  which  M. 
Cazals  has  caught  for  us,  and  turning  from  these, 
all  in  their  different  ways  so  exact,  to  the  cloudy, 
inspired  poet  of  M.  Carriere,  and  to  M.  Anquetin's 
strong  piece  of  thinking  flesh  and  blood,  one  is  able, 
certainly,  to  call  up,  with  a  renewed  memory,  that 
singular  and  touching  and  heroic  figure  which  it  has 
been  the  happiness  of  some  of  us  to  have  known. 
Verlaine,  like  all  men  of  genius,  had  something  of  the 
air  of  the  somnambulist :  that  profound  slumber  of  the 
face,  as  it  was  in  him,  with  its  startling  awakenings. 
It  was  a  face  devoured  by  dreams,  feverish  and 
somnolent  ;  it  had  earthly  passion,  intellectual  pride, 
spiritual  humility  ;  the  air  of  one  who  remembers,  not 
without  an  effort,  who  is  listening,  half  distractedly,  to 
something  which  other  people  do  not  hear ;  coming 
back  so  suddenly,  and  from  so  far,  with  the  relief  of 
one  who  steps  out  of  that  obscure  shadow,  into  the 
noisier  forgetfulness  of  life.  The  eyes,  often  half 
closed,  were  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  between  sleeping  and 
waking;  eyes  in  which  contemplation  was  "in  itself 
almost  an  act."  The  third  lithograph  of  Mr.  Rothen- 
stein— the  face  lit  by  oblique  eyes,  the  folded  hand 
thrust  into  the  cheek — gives  with  wonderful  truth  the 
sensation  of  that  restless  watch  on  things  which  this 
prisoner  of  so  many  chains  kept  without  slackening. 
To  Verlaine  every  corner  of  the  outer  world  was  alive 
with  tempting  and  consoling  and  terrifying  beauty.  I 
have  never  known  any  one  to  whom  the  sight  of  the 
eyes  was  so  intense  and  so  imaginative  a  thing ;  nor 
have  I  ever  known  any  one  who  remembered  with  such 
vividness  things  seen.  To  him,  physical  sight  and 
spiritual  vision,  by  some  strange  alchemical  operation 
of  the  brain,  were  one.  And  in  the  disquietude  of  his 
face,  which  seemed  to  take  such  close  heed  of  things, 
precisely  because  it  was  sufficiently  apart  from  them  to 
be  always  a  spectator,  there  was  a  realisable  process  of 
vision  continually  going  on,  in  which  all  the  loose  ends 
of  the  visible  world  were  being  caught  up  into  a  new, 
mental  fabric. 

And  along  with  this  fierce  subjectivity,  into  which  the 
egoism  of  the  artist  entered  so  unconsciously,  and  in 
which  it  counted  for  so  much,  there  was  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  childishness,  always  in  some  measure 
evident  in  men  of  genius.  There  was  a  real,  almost 
blithe,  childishness  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  put  on 
his  "  Satanic  "  expression,  of  which  it  was  part  of  the  joke 
that  every  one  should  not  be  quite  in  the  secret.  It 
was  a  whim  of  this  kind  which  made  him  put  at  the 
beginning  of  "Romances  sans  Paroles"  that  very 
criminal  image  of  a  head  which  had  so  little  resemblance 
with  even  the  shape,  indeed  curious  enough,  of  his 
actual  head.     "Born  under  the  sign  of  Saturn,"  as  he 
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no  doubt  was,  with  that  "  old  prisoner's  soul  "  of  which 
he  tells  us,  it  was  by  his  amazing-  faculty  for  a  simple 
kind  of  happiness  that  he  always  impressed  one.  I  have 
never  seen  so  cheerful  an  invalid  as  he  used  to  be  at 
that  hospital,  the  Hopital  Saint-Louis,  where  at  one 
time  I  used  to  go  and  see  him  every  week.  His  whole 
face  seemed  to  chuckle  as  he  would  tell  me,  in  his 
emphatic,  confiding  way,  every  notion  that  entered  into 
his  head ;  the  droll  stories  cut  short  by  a  groan,  a 
lamentation,  a  sudden  fury  of  reminiscence,  at  which 
his  face  would  cloud  or  convulse,  the  wild  eyebrows 
slanting  up  and  down  ;  and  then,  suddenly,  the  good 
laugh  would  be  back,  clearing  the  air.  No  one  was 
ever  so  responsive  to  his  own  moods  as  Verlaine,  and 
with  him  every  mood  had  the  vehemence  of  a  passion. 
Is  not  his  whole  art  a  delicate  waiting  upon  moods, 
with  that  perfect  confidence  in  them  as  they  are,  which 
it  is  a  large  part  of  ordinary  education  to  discourage  in 
us  ?  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  was  so  close 
to  nature,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  teach  what  he 
had  never  consciously  learnt.  A  characteristic  so  much 
a  matter  of  momentary  expression  could  scarcely  find 
its  record  in  even  the  most  adroit  portrait ;  and  it  is 
partly  because  Mr.  Rothenstein,  in  his  lithographs  and 
his  medallion,  has  preferred  to  render  a  Verlaine  in 
whom  movement  has  tired  itself  into  a  kind  of  active 
rest,  that  his  portraits  are  so  valuable  as,  in  their  way, 
a  corrective  to  the  memory.  Arthur  Symons. 

CUCKOOS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WE  English  are  accustomed,  in  our  insular  way,  to 
speak  of  "the  cuckoo"  as  if  the  bird  familiar 
to  us  was  the  only  species  of  its  kind  known  throughout 
the  universe.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  case,  and  our 
own  welcome  herald  of  the  spring  is  merely  one  out  of 
quite  a  regiment  of  cuckoos,  of  various  species  and 
peculiarities,  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  South  Africa  alone,  for  example,  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  different  kinds  of  cuckoos  are  to  be  met  with, 
in  addition  to  the  extremely  curious  "indicators,"  or 
honey-guides,  which  were  not  very  long  ago  to  be 
found  classed — and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  rightly — by 
naturalists  among  the  great  cuckoo  family.  Cuckoos 
in  South  Africa  are  nearly  all  migratory  birds,  and 
advance  towards  the  southern  littoral  of  Cape  Colony 
during  the  principal  season  of  rainfall  (November  to 
April)  in  the  countries  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Their 
appearance,  as  with  that  of  so  many  other  South  African 
birds,  is  therefore  coincident,  over  a  large  area  of 
country,  with  renewed  vegetation,  the  appearance  of 
flowers,  and  a  general  refreshment  and  reawakening 
of  the  parched  earth. 

The  Common  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus),  which  has 
an  immense  range  from  Europe  and  Siberia  to  India, 
Africa,  and  even  Australia,  penetrates  towards  Christ- 
mas time  to  Southern  Africa.  It  was  first  noted  in 
South  Africa  by  the  well-known  explorer  and  naturalist, 
C.  J.  Andersson,  who  met  with  it  in  Damaraland  in 
1864-65.  No  doubt  our  European  cuckoo  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  habit,  all  unknown  to  Europeans,  of 
travelling  to  South  Africa  during  long  ages  of  the  past. 
Another  cuckoo,  which  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  our  European  bird,  is  the  lineated  cuckoo,  called  by 
the  old  Cape  traveller  Le  Vaillant,  Le  Coucou  Vulgaire 
d'Afrique.  This  cuckoo  is  much  commoner  than  the 
European  bird,  from  which  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
yellow  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  Le  Vaillant,  by  the 
way,  was  a  lively  Frenchman,  who  travelled  at  the 
Cape  in  1782  and  the  following  years,  and  wrote 
two  books  of  travel  and  another  upon  birds  there- 
after. Le  Vaillant  was  an  excellent  naturalist,  and  un- 
doubtedly did  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
birds  of  Africa.  But,  alas  !  his  imagination  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  He 
gave  us  many  real  species,  but  he  invented  others. 
The  late  Lord  Walden  was,  years  ago,  engaged  in 
studying  the  family  of  Drongo  shrikes,  and  to  add  to 
his  knowledge  once  travelled  to  a  certain  Continental 
museum  to  inspect  a  type  specimen  of  Le  Vaillant's.  A 
close  inspection  of  this  specimen  had  the  effect  of  raising 
certain  doubts  in  his  mind  and  in  that  of  the  curator  of 
the  museum.  The  specimen  was  taken  to  pieces,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  ingenious  Frenchman  had,  in  setting 
up  his  type  specimen,  dexterously  fastened  a  white  breast 


upon  another  skin,  from  which  the  natural  feathers  (black) 
had  been  carefully  removed.  So  much  for  Le  Vaillant 
and  his  methods  !  This  interesting  little  fact  is  vouched 
for  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  author  of  "  The  Birds  of  South 
Africa,"  and  for  many  years  Curator  of  the  Cape  Town 
Museum. 

A  common  visitant  to  South  Africa  during  the  rains 
is  the  black-and-white  cuckoo,  which  has  the  true 
cuckoo's  note,  and  is,  especially  in  the  countries  north 
of  the  Orange  River,  often  to  be  met  with.  Another 
black-and-white  cuckoo  is  the  well-known  Nieuejaars- 
vogel  (New  Year's  bird)  of  the  Dutch  Colonists — -some- 
times called  Le  Vaillant's  cuckoo — which,  as  its  name 
implies,  appears  in  Cape  Colony  towards  the  New  Year. 
This  bird  is  almost  entirely  black,  and  may  be  readily 
identified  by  the  broad  white  bar  running  across  the 
middle  of  the  wings.  Another  cuckoo  with  a  familiar 
Cape  Dutch  name  is  the  Solitary  cuckoo,  known 
throughout  South  Africa  as  the  "  Pietmynvrouw," 
from  its  peculiar  call,  which,  as  some  of  the  old  Boer 
Colonists  long  ago  noticed,  bears  strong  resemblance  to 
the  words  Piet-myn-vrouw.  This  cuckoo  is  dark  grey, 
has  a  reddish-brown  chest,  dirty  white  under  parts, 
barred  with  black,  white  spots  and  mottlings  upon  the 
tail  feathers,  and  yellow  legs.  The  Noisy  cuckoo 
{Cuculus  clamosus)  also  is  largely  black,  touched  here 
and  there  with  white.  This  bird  has  well  earned  the 
title  first  bestowed  upon  it  by  Le  Vaillant,  who  christened 
it  Le  Cotccou  criard,  and  is  usually  discovered  by  its 
clamorous  note. 

The  lark-heeled  cuckoos,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  kinds  known  to  South  Africa,  are  remarkable  for 
the  straight  lark-like  hind  claw.  One  of  the  best 
known  is  the  great  Senegal  spur-heeled  cuckoo,  with 
its  fine  rufous  wings,  black,  crow-like  head,  creamy 
breast  and  under  parts,  ashy  back,  and  long  greenish- 
black  tail,  tipped  with  white.  I  first  encountered  this 
great  cuckoo — it  measures  as  much  as  seventeen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  length — in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vast  reed  beds  fringing  the  Botletli  river,  towards  Lake 
Ngami.  At  a  distance  the  bird  looked  like  a  big  hawk  ; 
yet  it  had  a  laboured  flight  as  it  fluttered  from  one 
part  of  the  river  to  another,  now  and  then  clinging 
clumsily  to  the  tall  reeds — here  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
high  —  uttering  its  peculiar  plaintive  scream,  "  Hoo- 
hoo,"  long  drawn  out.  Of  course,  as  my  shooting 
friend  and  I  afterwards  discovered,  the  creature  was 
hunting  the  reed  beds  for  his  usual  prey,  insects.  We 
shot  a  specimen  or  two,  and  the  bird  was  then  readily 
identified.  The  Senegal  spur-heeled  cuckoo  is  not  very 
well  known  in  Cape  Colony. 

But  the  true  gems  among  birds  of  the  cuckoo  kind 
known  in  South  Africa  are,  after  all,  those  lovely 
feathered  creatures  familiar  at  the  Cape  as  "golden" 
and  "emerald"  cuckoos,  which  towards  November  fly 
south,  and  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  noble 
forest  country  of  the  Knysna  and  Zitzikamma,  fringing 
the  Cape  littoral  between  Mossel  Bay  and  Cape  St. 
Francis.  Here,  almost  unknown  to  the  average 
traveller  who  rushes  hurriedly  up  country  in  search  of 
gold,  diamonds,  or  land  concessions,  lies  a  magnificent 
and  most  picturesque  forest  region  some  no  miles 
long  by  about  twelve  miles  in  width,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Let  the  traveller,  lucky  enough 
to  find  his  way  thither,  stand  upon  the  crest  of  the 
Outeniqua  Mountains  and  look  around,  and  he  will  see, 
stretching  away  before  him,  a  dense  line  of  forest  and 
jungle,  wherein  troops  of  wild  elephants  still  roam. 
Yellowwood  trees  eighty  feet  high,  the  fine  stinkwood, 
the  oak  of  South  Africa,  the  essenwood,  and  other  trees 
all  flourish  here.  The  sneezewood  (whose  sawdust 
upon  reaching  the  nostrils  brings  on  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  sneezing)  is  found  in  the  Kaffrarian  forests  more 
to  the  eastward.  Here  you  may  see  the  Kaffir  bean 
with  its  brilliant  coral-like  flowers,  the  Hottentot's  bean 
with  its  dark  green  foliage  and  rich  clusters  of  scarlet 
blossoms,  masses  of  ferns,  wild  pelargoniums,  gladioli, 
ixias,  irises,  and  many  other  flowers,  bedecking  the  soil. 
Pendulous  lichens  add  a  wild  and  fantastic  charm  to  the 
forest  trees.  Amid  these  scenes  many  brilliant  birds  of 
plumage  are  to  be  noticed,  and,  resplendent  among 
them,  the  three  glorious  cuckoos  for  which  the  Cape  is 
famous.  Of  these  the  golden  cuckoo  (Chalcites  smarag- 
dineus)  is  perhaps  pre-eminent  in  colouring.    The  upper 
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plumage,  with  the  neck  and  breast,  is  of  a  wonderful 
metallic  sheen  :  in  some  lights  brilliant  emerald,  in 
others  a  greenish  coppery  gold.  The  under  parts  are 
in  most  specimens  rich  yellow  ;  in  a  few  others  almost 
white  ;  the  tail  feathers  are  barred  with  white.  This  is 
a  smallish  cuckoo,  measuring  only  some  eight  inches  in 
length.  The  lovely  little  Didric— so  called  from  its 
melancholy  and  frequent  note — is  of  a  cupreous,  metallic 
green,  marked  with  white,  and  is  found  not  only  at  the 
Knysna,  but  also  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 
Klaas's  Cuckoo,  so  named  from  a  favourite  Hottentot 
servant  (Klaas)  of  its  discoverer,  LeVaillant,  is  another 
forest  bird  notable  for  its  shining  metallic  coat  of  green 
touched  with  copper  ;  the  under  parts  are  clear  white, 
and  there  are  green  markings  upon  the  chest  and 
thighs.  The  female  may  be  readily  identified  by  the 
brown  crossbars  upon  the  back  and  the  green  bars  upon 
the  white  breast  and  belly.  This  charming  cuckoo  is 
known  to  the  Dutch  Colonists  as  the  "  Mietje."  The 
Didric  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  golden  cuckoo,  while 
the  tiny  Klaas's  cuckoo  is  still  smaller  than  the  Didric. 
Needless  to  say,  these  matchless  birds  are  eagerly  sought 
for  their  plumage.  Happily,  their  numbers  are  recruited 
everv  year  by  fresh  migrations  from  the  far  African 
interior. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  curious  indicators, 
the  honey-guides  of  the  Colonists,  were  long  classed 
among  the  cuckoos,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they 
possess  the  eminently  cuckoo-like  habit  of  laying  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  alien  species.  Of  late  years  they 
have  been  placed  by  naturalists  in  a  family  of  their  own. 
Four  indicators  are  known  to  South  Africa,  but  only 
three  of  these  have  been  established  as  true  "  honey- 
guides."  These  are  small,  somewhat  finch-like,  birds, 
ranging  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  are 
usually  brownish  or  yellowish  brown  in  colouring. 
The  Variegated  honey-guide,  however,  is  greenish  olive 
as  to  its  upper  colouring.  That  these  little  birds  do  of 
their  own  design  and  intention  lead  man  to  the  nests  of 
the  wild  bees  is  a  fact  quite  undoubted.  This  habit  is 
well  known  to  the  natives,  and  in  following  a  honey- 
guide  a  soft,  pleasant  whistling  is  usually  practised  by 
the  black  human  partner  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
his  feathered  friend.  The  little  indicator,  having  se- 
cured the  attention  of  a  native  by  cries  and  restless 
flitting  to  and  fro,  flutters  on  in  front,  occasionally 
lighting  on  a  branch  or  bush  to  see  that  his  chosen 
ally  is  following.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  honey-guide  seeks  the  bees'  nest  for  the  honey  : 
his  particular  share  of  the  plunder  consists  of  the  larvae 
found  in  the  combs.  It  is  usual  for  a  native,  having 
rifled  the  nest,  to  break  off  a  piece  of  comb  and  put  it 
aside  for  his  bird  friend.  No  doubt,  in  process  of 
enjoying  its  feast  the  honey-guide  does  taste  some 
small  portion  of  the  honey  ;  but  its  real  object  is  the 
luscious  grubs  found  within  portions  of  the  comb.  This 
habit  is  surely  one  of  the  most  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary in  the  annals  of  natural  history.  How  these 
little  feathered  creatures  originally  developed  this  most 
interesting  trait  ;  upon  what  wild  race  of  mankind  they 
first  exercised  their  persuasive  arts  ;  whether,  before 
the  advent  of  man  in  Africa,  they  practised  upon  some 
honey-loving  animal,  such  as  the  honey-badger  (ratel) 
or  other  mammal — these  are  secrets  which  have  lain 
hidden  during  long  aeons  of  the  past  deep  within  the 
breast  of  nature,  and  are  now  never  likely  to  be  revealed 
to  mankind.  H.  A.  Brvden. 

FREDERICK  TENNYSON. 

u  \y\/E  Tennysons  do  not  die,"  said  Mrs.  Jesse,  who 
*  »  was  herself  close  upon  eighty  when  she  passed 
away.  A  week  ago  there  were  still  surviving  four  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  late  Poet-Laureate,  and 
the  youngest  of  them  was  in  her  eighty-first  year.  The 
two  surviving  males  of  this  wonderful  family  were  Mr. 
Arthur  Tennyson,  who  is  nearly  eighty-four,  and  whose 
health  this  winter  has  been  very  disquieting,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Tennyson,  the  eldest  of  all,  the  Nestor  of  the 
British  poets.  Last  Saturday  he  also  died,  far  on  in 
the  course  of  his  ninety-first  year.  Truly  a  marvellous 
clan,  these  Tennysons,  with  their  tall,  elastic  frames, 
emotional  temperaments,  and  pertinacious  vitality  ! 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson 
was  named  George;  but  he  died  in  infancy,  and  the  real 


leader  of  the  flock  was  Frederick,  born  at  Louth  in 
Lincolnshire,  so  long  ago  as  5  June,  1807.  A  few 
months  later  his  parents  moved  to  the  classic  parish  of 
Somersby,  and  Frederick  was  associated  with  the  early 
achievements  of  his  slightly  younger  brothers,  Charles 
and  Alfred.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  became 
captain  of  the  school,  and  thence  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  At  school  his  poetical  gifts  made  them- 
selves apparent.  In  March  1827  appeared  the  volume 
of  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers,"  attributed  entirely  to 
Charles  and  Alfred  until  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
when  Frederick  confessed  to  the  authorship  of  four  of 
the  pieces,  which  have  since  1892  borne  his  initials. 
He  was  rapidly  distinguished  at  college,  and  in  his  first 
year  won,  for  a  Greek  ode  on  the  Pyramids,  the 
University  gold  medal.  At  Cambridge  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  shy  and  proud,  conversing  little 
with  others  and  capable  of  singular  fits  of  violent  and 
overbearing  heat,  which  as  quickly  subsided.  On 
leaving  the  University  he  went  to  Italy,  which  remained 
his  home  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life,  devoting 
himself  to  music  and  poetry. 

He  was  at  Milan,  when  his  grandfather  died  in  1835 
and  left  Frederick  a  substantial  estate  at  Great  Grimsby. 
Overshadowed  by  the  reputation  so  early  made  by  his 
brother  Alfred,  he  did  not  attempt  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
verse  in  a  professional  way,  but  he  continued  to  write. 
He  went  to  Corfu  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  his 
cousin  George  d'Eyncourt,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
High  Commissioner,  and  then,  about  1838,  he  bought 
the  Villa  Torregiani  on  the  Fiesole  road,  just  out  of 
Florence,  where  he  continued  to  live.  Here,  as  the 
present  Lord  Tennyson  tells  us,  in  a  large  hall  de- 
signed by  Michel  Angelo,  Frederick  Tennyson  "  used  to 
sit  in  the  midst  of  his  forty  fiddlers."  Here,  in 
1 85 1,  the  Poet-Laureate  came  to  visit  him,  in  the  course 
of  the  journey  which  is  recorded  in  the  immortal  music 
of  "The  Daisy";  and  here,  a  year  later,  for  several 
months,  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Browning.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  friendly  sym- 
pathy of  the  Brownings  which  induced  Frederick 
Tennyson,  in  1853,  to  print  his  poems  privately  in  a 
very  small  edition  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
paid  one  of  his  very  rare  visits  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  a  volume.  He  had  by  this  time 
embraced  spiritualism  with  much  fervour,  and  he  re- 
mained to  the  last  convinced  of  the  reality  and  value  of 
the  "manifestations." 

In  1854  there  appeared  in  London  the  collection  of 
poems  called  "Days  and  Hours."  It  enjoyed  a  slight 
success.  Charles  Kingsley  praised  it  in  "Fraser's." 
Elizabeth  Browning  wrote  to  Isa  Blagden  :  "I  am  glad 
you  like  Frederick  Tennyson's  poems.  They  are  full  of 
atmospheric  poetry  and  very  melodious.  The  poet  is 
still  better  than  the  poems — so  truthful,  so  direct,  such 
a  reliable  Christian  man.  Robert  and  I  quite  love  him." 
The  general  public  was  not  greatly  moved  by  these 
delicate  verses,  and  the  musician  determined  to  retire 
from  the  unequal  contest  with  his  glorious  brother.  He 
continued  to  live  at  Florence  until  1859,  and  then 
he  retired  still  further  from  the  world,  to  a  house 
at  St.  Ewold's,  in  Jersey,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea,  and  of  a  gasometer  which  Frederick 
Tennyson  persuaded  himself  to  think  of  as  a  Temple 
to  Vesta.  He  went  on  writing  poetry,  but  publish- 
ing none,  until  in  1887  the  Laureate  came  to  visit 
him  in  Jersey,  and  asked  hts  veteran  brother  to  read 
him  what  he  had  composed.  He  pronounced  that 
these  verses  "were  organ-tones  echoing  among  the 
mountains,"  and  Frederick  Tennyson  was  greatly  en- 
couraged. The  result  of  this  tardy  fillip  was  that  in 
1890,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  he  published  his  second 
book,  "The  Isles  of  Greece,"  and  in  1891  a  third, 
"  Daphne  and  Other  Poems."1  In  1895  he  reissued  his 
"  Days  and  Hours,"  a  selection  from  the  1854  volume, 
with  eleven  short  pieces  added.  The  case  of  Frederick 
Tennyso:i  is  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  literature 
— that  of  a  poet  who  remained  almost  entirely  silent  until 
he  was  an  octogenarian,  and  then  actively  produced 
volume  after  volume. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson  was  described  half^a  century 
ago,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  as  "  a  dreamy,  specu- 
lative, shy  man,  moving  about  in  an  atmosphere  of 
poetry."    His  work  in  verse  has  the  same  character:  it 
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is  poetry  in  solution,  in  intention,  rather  than  a  product 
of  poetic  art.  He  belongs,  as  it  is  desirable  to 
remember,  not  to  our  generation  nor  to  that  which 
preceded  ours,  but  to  the  far-away  and  now  phantasmal 
race  of  poets  who  immediately  followed  Shelley  and 
Keats,  to  the  race  of  Beddoes,  Wells,  Wade  and  Home. 
It  is  with  them  that  he  must  be  compared,  and  not  with 
fierier  and  later  spirits.  It  is  extremely  odd  to  realise 
that  Frederick  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  were 
publishing  verses  at  the  same  date.  It  is  as  surprising 
as  to  think  of  Gray  surviving  to  compete  with  Coleridge, 
or  Andrew  Marvell  with  Pope.  These  circumstances — 
his  family  connexions,  his  serene  and  beautiful  lon- 
gevity, his  romantic  lack  of  ambition — are  what  preserve 
our  interest  in  Frederick  Tennyson,  and  forbid  that  he 
should  pass  without  a  respectful  salute.  But  his  illus- 
trious friend,  Mrs.  Browning,  when  he  read  his  un- 
published poetry  to  her  in  1853,  formulated  the  inevitable 
sentence  in  describing  it  to  Miss  Mitford  :  "It's  the 
smell  of  a  rose  rather  than  a  rose — very  sweet,  not- 
withstanding." 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— I. 

ABOUT  three  years  ago  we  dealt  in  some  detail  with 
life  insurance  as  an  investment.  We  showed  the 
results  of  policies  in  various  offices,  and  had  occasion  to 
comment  somewhat  strongly  upon  the  unsatisfactory 
methods  adopted  by  some  of  the  companies.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  able  to  show  that  the  best  offices 
presented  a  favourable  field  for  investment.  Since 
those  articles  were  written  there  have  been  changes 
of  some  importance  in  certain  aspects  of  life  as- 
surance. On  the  whole  the  changes  have  been 
favourable  to  policy-holders,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  briefly  the  directions  in  which  the  business  is 
developing.  Hitherto  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  life 
assurance  has  been  that  if  a  man  dies  and  leaves  his 
family  a  certain  amount  of  cash  which  it  is  necessary  to 
invest,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  money  is  invested 
badly,  and  the  family  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  assured.  Realising  this  fact, 
many  offices  have  in  recent  years  undertaken  in  one 
form  or  another  to  insure  an  income  in  place  of  assuring 
a  lump  sum  in  cash.  The  insurance  of  an  income  is  not 
exactly  a  novelty  ;  but  it  has  been  put  forward  much 
more  prominently  in  recent  years,  and  many  offices  that 
formerly  assured  only  a  cash  payment  now  make  a 
"feature"  of  assuring  an  income. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 
We  will  describe  the  least  expensive  method  first.  If  a 
man  is  assured  for  ^1000  he  may  arrange  to  have  the 
amount  paid  in  twenty  annual  instalments  of  £50 
each  ;  or  in  twenty-five  instalments  of  ^40  each  ;  or  in 
any  other  similar  way  that  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  life  office  and  himself.  Of  course,  the  present 
value  of  twenty  annual  payments  of  £$o  each  is  much 
less  than  ^1000.  In  fact,  the  sum  of  £766,  invested  at 
3  per  cent,  would  suffice  to  pay  twenty  annual  instal- 
ments of  ^50  each  as  they  became  due.  It  is,  there- 
fore, obvious  that  an  income  of  £50  a  year  for  twenty- 
years  can  be  obtained  for  a  premium  something  like 
25  per  cent,  less  than  it  would  cost  to  insure  ^"iooo. 
The  Sun  Life  Office  issues  instalment  policies  of  this  sort 
at  non-participating  rates  as  quoted  in  the  following 
table,  which  also  gives  the  non-participating  rates  of 
the  same  office  for  the  assurance  of  ^1000  at  death  in 
cash  : — 


Benefits  secured  at 
Death. 

Age  at  Entry. 

T 

^venty 

Thirty. 

Forty. 

Fifty. 

£ 

S. 

i 

£   \  d. 

v  1L 

,£100  in  cash   

15 

16 

21    1  8 

28    1  8 

39    0  10 

^50  per  annum  for 

16    3  4 

twenty  years   

12 

2 

6 

21   IO  IO 

29  18  4 

£66  l$s.  4d.  per  an- 

num    for  fifteen 

13 

0 

0 

17    5  10 

23    O  10 

32    0  0 

£100  per  annum  for 

18  10  10 

13 

18 

4 

24  13  4 

34   6  8 

It  is,  however,  usually  better  for  a  policy-holder  to 
take  a  policy  that  participates  in  profits.  The  mortality 
to  be  experienced  and  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  earned 


in  the  future  are  factors  in  the  cost  of  life  assurance  that 
cannot  be  accurately  known  beforehand.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, necessary,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in 
making  contracts  that  may  last  for  many  years,  for  a 
life  office  to  assume  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  and  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  are  likely  to  be  actual. 
In  the  case  of  a  non-participating  policy  the  whole  of 
this  margin  for  safety  has  to  be  paid  by  the  policy- 
holder ;  but  on  the  participating  plan  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  this  margin  is  returned  to  the  assured., 
when  experience  shows  that  the  actual  cost  has  been 
less  than  the  calculated  cost.  Thus  the  system  of 
bonuses  has  a  complete  justification  and  is  advan- 
tageous to  policy-holders.  If,  however,  an  ordinary 
participating  policy  is  taken,  the  premium  is  usually 
considerably  more  than  the  premium  for  non-parti- 
cipating assurance,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
dislike  to  pay  more  than  is  required  to  assure  a  given, 
sum,  even  though  the  excess  payment  is  subsequently 
returned  to  them.  This  objection  is  especially  felt 
when  it  is  wished  to  obtain  assurance  protection  at  the 
smallest  cost.  To  meet  such  views  as  these  the  "cost 
price  "  (or  "  discounted  bonus  ")  system  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  it  certainly  presents  many  attractions.  A 
company  that  has  been  declaring  a  reversionary  bonus 
of  (say)  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum  declares  to  an  assurer, 
"We  will  if  you  like  assume  that  we  shall  in  future 
declare  a  bonus  of  27s.,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
some  years  for  the  actual  declaration  of  the  bonus 
we  will  discount  its  cash  value  and  deduct  it 
from  your  premium  from  the  commencement.  If 
a  few  years  hence  we  find  the  bonus  is  more  than 
2js.  we  will  pay  the  difference  ;  but  if  the  bonus 
proves  to  be  less  than  275-.  you  must  pay  us  the 
difference."  By  adopting  this  plan,  a  policy-holder 
reaps  all  the  benefits  of  a  participating  policy  while 
paying  a  premium  that  is  less  than  the  premium  for 
non-participating  assurance  of  the  same  kind.  The 
discounted  -  bonus  system  thus  produces  the  lowest 
premium  for  which  satisfactory  life  assurance  can  be 
obtained.  If  the  method  of  paying  the  sum  assured, 
by  instalments  is  combined  with  the  discounted-bonus 
system,  an  exceptionally  low  premium  is  arrived  at. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  ordinary  participating  premiums  for  the 
assurance  of  ^1000  at  death,  the  discounted-bonus 
premium  (also  for  ^1000  at  death),  and  the  discounted- 
bonus  premium  for  the  assurance  of  twenty  annual 
payments  of  fifty  pounds  each.  This  last  premium  is 
somewhat  a  matter  of  estimate  on  our  part,  because 
very  few  companies  quote  in  their  prospectuses  the 
combination  of  the  discounted-bonus  and  the  instalment 
systems.  Most  offices,  however,  that  issue  discounted- 
bonus  policies  would  be  willing  to  arrange  to  pay  the 
sum  assured  by  instalments  if  requested  to  do  so. 


Name  of 
Office. 

Age  Thirty  at  Entry. 

Age  Forty  at  Entry. 

;£rooo  cash 
Ordinary 
Partici- 
pating. 

,61000  cash 
Dis- 
counted 
Bonus. 

£s°  P" 
annum  for 
Twenty 
Years' 
Dis- 
counted 
Bonus. 

^1000  cash 
Ordinary 
Partici- 
pating. 

,61000  cash 
Dis- 
counted 
Bonus. 

£50  per 
annum  for 
Twenty 
Years' 
Dis- 
counted 
Bonus. 

Clerical, 
Medical,  & 
General  ... 

Equity  & 

Hand  in 

Hand   

University 

£  s.  d. 
24  s  10 

24  8  4 

26  15  10 

25  7  6 

£  s.  d. 
18  4  2 

18   6  3 

18    3  4 
18   0  0 

£  s.  a 

13  19  0 

14  0  0 

13  18  0 
13  16  0 

£  s.  d. 

33  7  6 
32    5  0 

34  18  4 

32    5  io 

£  s.  d. 
25  0  10 

24   3  9 

24  15  0 

23    9  2 

£  >.  d. 

19   3  0 

18  10  0 

18  19  0 
17  19  0 

We  have  quoted  the  rates  of  the  Clerical,  the  Medical 
and  General,  the  Equity  and  Law,  the  Hand-in-Hand, 
and  University,  as  being  offices  of  unquestionable 
standing,  from  which  policies  of  this  sort  can  be  ob- 
tained at  low  rates  with  a  practical  certainty  that  the 
premiums  will  involve  no  permanent  debt  upon  the 
policy.  The  combination  of  the  instalment  and  the 
discounted-bonus  systems  seems  to  us  the  cheapest 
method  of  providing  a  considerable  measure  of  as- 
surance protection.  Of  course,  the  benefits  obtained 
cease  twenty  years  after  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  provision  of  an 
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income  for  twenty  years  would  be  a  satisfactory  measure 
of  protection,  and  the  extremely  small  cost  involved 
■will  recommend  it  to  a  large  number  of  people.  In 
future  articles  we  will  consider  other  methods  of  attain- 
ing somewhat  similar  ends. 

MR.  BLACKBURN'S  MUSICAL  ESSAYS.* 

THERE  are  some  scores  of  books  of  literary  criticism 
and  a  few  books  of  art  criticism  that  one  can  take 
down  from  one's  shelves  and  read  with  pleasure,  read 
with  pleasure  not  necessarily  because  one  agrees  with 
them,  but  because  of  the  beauty  or  the  strength  of  the 
language  in  which  the  opinions  are  expressed  or  indi- 
cated. "  How  many  books  of  musical  criticism  are  there 
that  one  cares  to  place  on  one's  shelves,  or  having 
placed  there,  would  care  ever  to  take  down,  take 
down  with  a  view  of  reading  with  enjoyment,  of  course, 
not  merely  to  verify  a  date  or  the  spelling  of  a  name  ? 
I  ask  the  question  but  do  not  answer  it :  my  answer 
might  hurt  the  feeling  of  many  eminent  gentlemen  who 
have  written  of  music  from  the  bricklayer's  or  the 
pedant's  point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  a  question  that  doubt- 
less every  one  will  be  able  to  answer  for  himself  with- 
out the  trouble  of  much  thought.  Neither  do  I  propose 
to  say  whether  the  dearth  of  readable  musical  criticism 
in  the  past  has  been  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  it 
or  to  the  lack  of  musical  writers  :  in  that  matter  also 
the  feelings  of  estimable  gentlemen  might  be  hurt.  My 
business  now  is  to  hail  with  joy  the  indications  that  the 
bad  old  days  are  drawing  to  a  close  ;  for  here  we  have 
a  firm  of  publishers — and  publishers  are  notoriously  the 
astutest  of  men — who  are  so  firmly  convinced  that  read- 
able criticism  is  wanted  by  the  public,  and  so  pathetic- 
ally set  in  the  belief  that  they  can  get  it  for  the  public, 
as  to  issue  what  they  assure  us  is  only  the  first  of 
a  series  of  books  dealing  with  music,  with  music  as  an 
art  and  not  as  a  science.  Mr.  Blackburn  will,  I  am  sure, 
forgive  me  for  the  thought  that  his  book  is  quite  as 
valuable  as  a  sign  as  it  is  as  literature.  It  is  good  to 
have  such  a  book  by  one,  to  have  a  book  that  can  be 
read  and  re-read  with  enjoyment,  with  enjoyment  not 
less  on  account  of  the  insight,  the  sympathy  and 
the  temperament  revealed  than  on  account  of  the 
manner  of  the  revelation  ;  it  is  better  to  think 
that  those  musical  writers  who  possess  temperament, 
sympathy,  insight,  are  no  longer  to  talk  to  empty 
benches  or  to  an  audience  deaf,  impassive  and  devoid  of 
artistic  leanings  as  a  stone  wall.  It  is  stimulating  to 
know  also  that  the  great  stupid  public  may  at  last  find 
out  those  intolerable  frauds,  the  technical  writers,  at 
last  likely  to  discover  that  the  critic  generally  knows 
most  of  technique  who  speaks  of  it  least  ;  and  it  is 
stimulating  because  not  only  is  true  aesthetic  criticism 
an  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  moreover  because 
with  the  acceptance  of  aesthetic  criticism  comes  the  end 
of  all  the  dreary  oratorios  and  symphonies  written  in 
If  correct  form  " — symphonies,  oratorios,  cantatas,  even 
comic  operas  and  requiems  which  the  public  never 
indeed  listens  to,  but  with  which  impresarios,  choral 
societies  and  entrepreneurs  have  stopped  the  passage  of 
better  stuff  because  the  bogus  technical  critics  of  the  daily 
press  praised  it.  Were  music,  like  painting,  statuary, 
poetry,  architecture,  value.d  according  to  its  beauty, 
grandeur,  its  emotional  content  ;  if  the  public  would 
realise  that  music  is  a  means  of  attaining  to  the  highest 
kind  of  pleasure  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  rubbish 
about  the  absence  of  consecutive  fifths  and  the  presence 
of  propriety  and  the  observance  of  the  canons  of  the 
art,  we  should  hear  but  little  more  of  the  schoolmasters' 
muaic  which  gets  so  much  praise  from  the  press  because 
there  are  no  consecutive  fifths  in  it,  because  it  is  strictly 
proper  music  and  never  oversteps  the  limits  of  the  art, 
because  the  canons  of  the  art  are  faithfully  observed — 
perhaps  also,  though  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it, 
because  there  is  small  beauty  and  no  emotion  in  it. 

But  my  hatred  of  pedantry  and  academicism  is  car- 
rying me  very  far  from  Mr.  Blackburn's  book,  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  discuss.  In  the  first  place  let  me 
confess  that  Mr.  Blackburn  is  by  no  means  a  stranger 
to  me— an  unknown  genius  who  has  suddenly  swum 
into  my  ken.  We  are  comrades  of  some  years'  stand- 
ing ;  we  have  fought  the  enemy  and  each  other  ;  we 
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agree  in  loving  good  music  and  in  loving  Mozart  ;  on 
many  other  points  we  differ  widely.  No  one's  writing 
could  differ  more  widely  from  mine  than  his  does  ;  no 
one's  view  of  the  function  of  writing  could  differ  more 
widely  from  his  than  mine  does.  To  Mr.  Blackburn 
writing  comes  easily ;  he  writes  straight  away,  and 
every  sentence  swims  gracefully  off  the  tip  of  his  pen 
in  precisely  the  shape  that  the  reader  sees  it  in  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ";  yet  he  is  watching  all  the  while 
to  see  that  every  sentence  is  a  beautiful,  finished,  highly- 
polished  thing.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  must  needs 
struggle  with  the  thought  or  the  feeling  which  I  want 
to  communicate ;  it  has  to  be  compelled  to  appear 
before  me  with  absolute  clearness  ;  and  then  commences 
the  labour  of  choosing  the  words  that  will  convey  it 
accurately.  After  two  or  three  days  of  travail  the 
manuscript  is  ready  ;  but  when  I  have  finished  re- 
vising my  proof,  as  often  as  not  the  article  has 
been  virtually  re-written  ;  and  strong  compositors  have 
burst  into  tears  and  required  the  sustaining  aid  of  beer 
before  they  could  begin  to  carry  out  my  "corrections." 
Yet  my  object  is  not,  as  Mr.  Blackburn's  is,  to  turn 
out  finished  sentences,  but  to  turn  out  a  complete 
whole,  a  lecture  which  starts  fairly  away  and  sweeps 
swiftly  to  the  conclusion,  with  never  a  pause  or  a 
comma  that  is  not  meant,  never  a  difficult  or  unusual 
word  save  when  I  intend  to  check  the  reader's  progress 
and  call  his  attention  to  some  point.  This  is  not  mere 
garrulous  reminiscence,  though  truly  it  savours  some- 
what of  it :  my  desire  is  to  explain,  partly  by  contrast, 
Mr.  Blackburn's  temperament,  his  attitude  towards 
music  and  towards  the  forms  in  which  he  expresses 
his  feelings  about  music.  He  has  the  absolute  literary 
temperament.  Whereas  to  me  words  are  simply  a 
means,  a  crude  and  barbarous  means,  of  expression, 
to  him  they  are  very  largely  an  end.  With  him  ideas 
are  inseparable  from  words  :  ideas  come  to  him  in 
words,  and  as  words  they  remain  ;  when  he  listens  to 
music  he  is  all  the  while  translating  Mozart  or  Beet- 
hoven or  Wagner  or  Tschaikowsky  into  words  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  his  impressions  of  music  are  largely  a 
literary  man's  impressions.  It  is  precisely  this  fact 
that  gives  his  essays  their  particular  value.  Here  you 
have  a  highly  accomplished  literary  man,  with  a  keen 
musical  ear  and  a  cultivated  musical  intelligence  to 
boot,  giving  his  views  on  Mozart,  Wagner,  Tschai- 
kowsky, in  exactly  the  same  language  as  he  would  use 
were  he  talking  of  Milton,  Shakespeare  or  Chaucer. 
Before  proceeding  to  discuss  those  views  I  must  point 
out  a  quality  which  Mr.  Blackburn  possesses,  and 
which  I  would  pay  a  reasonable  sum  to  possess.  It 
is,  I  suppose,  because  when  the  passion  to  say  some- 
thing is  upon  me  I  roll  up  my  shirt  sleeves,  mount  the 
pulpit,  and  with  much  thumping  of  the  cushion  predict 
eternal  damnation  for  all  them  that  dare  to  differ  from 
the  particular  opinions  I  happen  to  hold  at  the  moment 
— it  is,  I  suppose,  because  I  can  only  deliver  myself  in 
this  way  that  I  admire  Mr.  Blackburn's  dignity  and 
reticence.  He  never  appears  before  his  audience  save 
in  cap  and  gown,  and  he  delivers  his  oration  with  a 
solemnity  quite  pontifical  ;  you  might  think  a  loosely 
built  sentence  or  an  unripe  opinion  would  prevent  the 
sun  rising  on  the  morrow.  Where  I  am  copious  and 
give  you  all  I  have,  he  is  deliberate  and  selects  his 
best ;  whereas  in  less  than  a  couple  of  thousand  words 
I  cannot  utter  what  I  want  to  say,  he  delivers  himself 
with  ease  within  the  strait  limits  of  twelve  hundred  ; 
when  he  has  done  speaking  he  sets  his  face  homeward, 
feeling  that  he  has  done  the  best  that  is  in  him,  while  I 
never  yet  writ  an  article  that  satisfied  me. 

Each  of  the  nineteen  essays  making  up  this  book  is, 
in  its  way,  a  perfect  bit  of  work.  True,  some  of  them 
seem  to  me  a  trifle  slight — notably  the  Tschaikowsky, 
the  Manners  of  Music,  and  Humour  in  Music — and  Mr. 
Blackburn  Jias  written  both  in  the  "Pall  Mall"  and 
in  the  defunct  "National  Observer"  articles  which 
were  better  reading  than  these.  Still,  the  slightest  of 
them  has  its  value,  and  perhaps  they  help  to  set  off  the 
more  ambitious  ventures,  such  as  the  Don  Giovanni, 
the  Berlioz,  the  Verdi.  With  much  of  the  Prologue — 
Modernity  in  Music — I  am  in  profound  disagreement. 
Of  course,  the  ingenuity  of  defining  modernity  by  saying 
what  it  is  not,  is  apparent,  and  the  definition,  such  as  it 
is,  no  one  can  refuse  to  accept.    But  when  Mr.  Black- 
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burn  says,  "  there  is  indeed  a  strong-  analogy  between 
the  credo  of  art  and  the  credo  of  a  definite  religious 
faith,"  I  am  bound  to  point  out  how  that  way  madness 
lies,  and  an  admiration  for  Berlioz  and  Verdi.  "The 
collection  of  the  world's  loveliness  is  "  not  there  for  one 
"even  as  the  collection  of  a  Church's  dogmas  is  there 
for  the  religious  believer."  One  recognises  beauty  as 
one  recognises  a  flavour  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  ; 
you  distinguish  between  the  Mozart  beauty  and  the 
Beethoven  or  Bach  beauty  as  you  distinguish  between 
partridge  and  beef,  or  as  some  people  (though  I  don't 
believe  them)  assert  they  can  distinguish  between  beef 
and  mutton.  One  never  doubts  "  the  truth  of  one's 
artistic  revelation  ;  "  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  beauty 
when  one's  belief  in  it  needs  to  be  backed  by  some  one 
else's  belief.  One  tests  every  composer,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  smallest,  and  accepts  this  as  beautiful, 
or  rejects  that  as  ugly  or  at  least  not  beautiful  ;  and 
nothing  that  another  person  can  say  about  it  affects  one 
in  the  smallest  degree.  In  his  main  argument,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Blackburn  is  right  enough  :  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  works,  popular  to-day,  which  will 
cease  to  be  popular  when  the  moods  to  which  they 
appeal  have  ceased  to  be  felt ;  but  it  is  rather  a  making 
the  straight  crooked,  the  easy  recondite,  to  apply  the 
term  modernity,  as  something  outside  all  human  com- 
prehension, to  a  mere  prevailing  mood.  I  cannot  accept 
Mr.  Blackburn's  theory,  "that  there  comes  a  time  in 
the  life  of  every  human  creature  of  full  experience  when 
he  has  absorbed  as  much  of  this  fashion  of  modernity  as 
is  possible  to  his  nature."  What  happens  is  that  most 
men,  feeling  the  beauty  of  certain  things,  take  those 
things  as  norms  ;  they  concoct  formulae  and  infer  rules; 
and  nothing  that  infringes  those  rules,  that  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  norms,  tested  by  the  formulae,  is 
admitted  to  be  beautiful.  But  the  men  who  do  this  are 
mainly  men  who  never  had  at  any  time  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty — the  Davisons,  the  Bennetts.  As  for 
Wagner  being  so  chokeful  of  modernity  as  to  be  unable 
to  accept  the  "Faust"  of  Berlioz,  the  proposition  is 
absurd.  "Faust"  was  never  in  advance  of  the 
time  :  its  basis  is  the  strictest  and  most  tiresome 
commonplace  ;  but  Berlioz  having  no  true  musical 
invention,  tried  to  get  and  actually  did  get,  an 
appearance  of  originality  by  twisting  the  common 
phrases  of  his  time  into  uncouth  shapes.  It  is 
entirely  because  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  un- 
couthness,  and  the  commonplace  is  clearly  discernible, 
that  the  "  Faust"  is  so  often  sung  by  that  lamentable 
body,  the  Royal  Choral  Society.  Nevertheless  my  opin- 
ion of  Berlioz  does  not  prevent  me  recognising  as  one  of 
the  finest  of  Mr.  Blackburn's  essays  that  on  Berlioz's 
treatise  on  instrumentation.  Most  musicians  read  that 
book  with  base  utilitarian  views  ;  the  idea  of  taking 
it  as  the  completest  expression  of  the  genius  of  Berlioz 
is  both  novel  and  interesting.  But  even  finer  are  the 
little  discussions  of  Mozart,  the  studies  of  Calve"  and 
Maurel,  and  the  genial,  healthy  note  on  Rossini. 
Frankly,  I  consider  Mr.  Blackburn's  views  on  Verdi, 
on  Boito,  even  sometimes  on  Wagner,  a  little  nonsen- 
sical ;  but  they  are  never  nonsensically  expressed,  they 
are  always  charming  reading.  So  with  this  I  leave 
every  intelligent  reader  to  the  book,  convinced  that 
every  intelligent  reader  will  read  it,  and  with  pleasure. 
If  some  unintelligent  readers  also  honour  it  with  a 
perusal  they  may  perhaps  learn  that  the  word  appre- 
ciation does  not  necessarily  mean  butter.  It  is,  I  am 
afraid,  too  much  to  hope  that  Mr.  Newman's  Eminent 
Programmist  will  ever  master  the  English  language  ; 
but  a  comparision  of  the  title  of  this  book  with  the 
contents,  may  reveal  to  him  the  fact  that  an  appre- 
ciation may  be,  in  a  sense,  a  depreciation. 

I  have  just  space  enough  left  to  mention  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch's  concert  on  25  February,  when  Miss  Carr 
Shaw  sang  with  rare  beauty  of  tone,  equally  rare  refine- 
ment of  phrasing,  but  with  something  less  than  a  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  old-world  music.  Mr. 
Boxall  played  a  Bach  violin  sonata  in  the  best  of  taste, 
and  Miss  Janet  Dodge  played  the  harpsichord  with  finish 
and  considerable  brilliancy.  And  I  ought  also  to  men- 
tion that  at  the  Lamoureux  concert  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  we  were  given  a  really  fine  rendering  of 
Tschaikowsky's  Pathetic  symphony.  It  was  not  Tschai- 
kowsky,  but  it  was  splendid.  J.  F.  R. 
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"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Oxford  University  Dramatic 
Society,  New  Theatre,  Oxford.  16-22  February, 
1S98. 

"  The  White  Knight."  An  Original  Comedy  in  Three 
Acts.  By  G.  Stuart  Ogilvie.  Terry's  Theatre. 
26  February,  1898. 

HPHE  unaccountable  thing  about  Mr.  Ogilvie's  play 
at  Terry's  Theatre  is  its  ghastly  background  of 
white  lead  manufacture.  The  very  mention  of  white 
lead  brought  me  to  the  theatre  expecting  a  drama  of 
frightful  power  and  reality,  with  Mr.  Terry  as  the 
"  White  Knight"  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  wretched 
women  who,  for  a  couple  of  shillings  a  day,  devote 
themselves  to  disfigurement,  agony  and  final  de- 
struction by  lead  poisoning.  Imagine  my  feelings  on 
finding  him  bent  wholly  on  increasing  the  dividend  by 
a  new  process,  without  the  faintest  reference  to  the 
callously  villainous  traffic  in  human  life  for  which  his 
trade  is  infamous.  Why  did  Mr.  Ogilvie  choose  so 
deadly  an  industry  for  the  whitening  of  his  knight, 
who  might  just  as  easily  have  been  a  miller  inventing- 
the  latest  patent  bread  ?  Was  the  explanation  cut 
out  in  deference  to  Mammon  in  the  stalls,  and  to  the 
intense  repugnance  of  our  theatre  to  any  of  the  real  joys 
and  sorrows  of  life  ?  However  that  may  be,  the  play, 
as  performed  at  Terry's,  does  not  contain  a  line  that 
could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous shareholder  or  the  most  complaisant  Home 
Secretary.  The  chivalry  of  the  white  knight,  like  his" 
inventive  genius,  is  assumed  without  any  credible 
evidence.  Mr.  Edward  Pennyquick,  like  Tom  Pinch, 
gains  everybody's  good  word  because  he  is  such  a 
nincompoop  that  nobody  could  possibly  envy  him,  and 
because  we  are  all  so  guiltily  conscious,  more  or  less,  of 
stupidity  and  clumsiness  that  we  like  to  see  an  association 
set  up  between  them  and  goodness  of  heart.  These 
plays  about  good-hearted  elderly  duffers  no  doubt  please 
duffing  playgoers  ;  but  since  they  take  comedians  like 
Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Edward  Terry  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses out  of  their  profession  of  acting  to  make  mere 
entertainers  of  them,  they  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  to 
dramatic  art.  Mr.  Terry  has  created  characters  in  his 
time,  and  memorable  characters  too.  In  the  White 
Knight  he  is  merely  submitting  to  the  exploitation  of 
his  own  popularity. 

This  time  the  sacrifice  is  shared,  unfortunately,  by 
the  author.  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  no  mere  twaddling- 
novelettist  :  his  fault  hitherfo  has  been  an  ambitious 
addiction  to  the  heroics  of  the  operatic-historical  school. 
His  exploits  in  that  line  suggested  that  if  he  would 
only  once  come  to  terms  with  real  life,  his  imagination, 
wit  and  literary  aptitude  might  produce  something- 
solid.  Now  that  the  hoped-for  occasion  has  arrived,  it 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  commercial  necessity  for  pro- 
ducing a  safe  part  for  Mr.  Terry,  written  down  to  the 
ignorance  and  lazy  indulgence  of  the  simpler  sort  of 
Strand  playgoer.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  by  no 
means  cured  as  yet  of  his  Quixotism.  The  business  in 
the  last  act,  where  Pennyquick  tells  a  senseless  and 
mischievous  lie,  and  sacrifices  himself  and  several  other 
persons  in  order  to  shield  a  thief,  is  about  as  glaring 
an  example  of  false  pathos,  not  to  say  perverse  im- 
morality, as  one  would  find  in  a  fortnight's  theatre- 
going.    Need  I  add  that  the  thief  is  a  woman  ? 

A  great  deal  of  the  incidental  business  of  the  drama 
is  good,  and  involves  some  excellent  touches  of  char- 
acter. There  are  one  or  two  no-thoroughfares  in  it 
which  suggest  careless  cutting  :  at  least  that  was  how 
I  accounted  to  myself  for  the  failure  of  the  office-boy's 
machinations  to  produce  any  results,  as  well  as  for  the 
extreme  gratuitousness  of  the  assumptions  as  to  Penny- 
quick's  chivalry.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  a  good 
deal  that  is  amusing  and  fairly  believable  in  the  picture. 
The  acting  could  not  be  bettered  to  any  purpose.  Miss 
Mary  Rorke  is  charming  as  the  ofd  lady  r  Miss  Kate 
Rorke  does  more  for  the  young  one  than  she  altogether 
deserves.  Mr.  Abingdon  plays  the  city  sharper  as 
if  he  loved  him  ;  and  Miss  Esme  Beringer,  very  artistic 
and  competent  as  usual,  makes  Guillietta  (sic)  Guaras- 
chino,  alias  Tibby,  absurdly  like  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  authorities  at  Oxford  that 
they  should  consider  a  month  too-  little  for  the  prepare- 
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tion  of  a  boat-race,  and  grudge  three  weeks  to  the 
rehearsals  of  one  of  Shakespear's  plays.  The  per- 
formance of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  the  Oxford 
University  Dramatic  Society  naturally  did  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  approach  the  level  of  skill  attained 
on  the  Thames.  The  one  advantage  that  amateurs 
have  over  professionals— and  it  is  such  an  overwhelming 
advantage  when  exhaustively  used  that  the  best 
amateur  performances  are  more  instructive  than  the 
most  elaborate  professional  ones— is  the  possibility  of 
unlimited  rehearsal.  An  amateur  company  prepared  to 
rehearse  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  for  six  months  would  in 
some  respects  easily  beat  an  ordinary  London  company. 
But  there  is  a  still  better  way  within  the  reach  of 
amateurs.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  annual 
performances  of  Latin  plays  at  Westminster  School 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  absence  of  that  feebleness 
and  futility  of  utterance  which  makes  the  ordinary 
amateur  so'  obnoxious.  Yet  the  Westminster  plays  get 
no  such  extraordinary  measure  of  rehearsals.  Again, 
if  we  watch  the  amateur  performances  of  Eliza- 
bethan drama  with  which  Mr.  William  Poel  does 
such  good  work,  we  find  that  those  performers 
who  are  members  of  the  Shakespear  Reading  Society, 
or  of  the  little  private  circles  formed  by  inveterate 
Elizabethan  readers,  acquit  themselves  much  better, 
in  point  of  delivery,  than  average  professional  actors. 
This  gives  us  the  secret  of  the  Westminster  play.  The 
schoolboy  is  well  practised  in  the  utterance  of  Latin, 
not  colloquially  as  he  utters  English,  but  as  a  task  in 
the  nature  of  a  performance  to  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  his  master,  just  as  the  Elizamaniac  utters 
Shakesperean  verse  every  week  at  least  for  the  delec- 
tation of  his  circle.  Here,  surely,  is  the  clue  to  the 
right  course  for  the  O.  U.  D.  S.  Let  the  members 
devote  two  nights  a  week  all  the  year  round  to  reading 
Elizabethan  plays,  and  let  it  be  a  rule  that  no  member 
shall  be  allotted  a  principal  part  without  a  very  high 
average  of  attendances.  A  tradition  of  skill  and 
practice  in  what  is  one  of  the  finest  of  physical  accom- 
plishments will  soon  be  established  ;  and  the  O.  U.  D.  S. 
will  in  course  of  time  become  popular  as  a  club  of 
artistic  athletes  instead  of  being  ridiculed,  as  I  fear  it 
is  to  some  extent  at  present,  as  a  set  of  unrepresentative 
aasthetes.  To  play  Shakespear  without  considerable 
technical  skill  and  vocal  power  is,  frankly,  to  make  an 
ass  of  oneself ;  and  the  contempt  of  the  average  under- 
graduate for  such  exhibitions  is  by  no  means  mere  Philis- 
tinism. If  the  boat-race  were  rowed  by  men  who  never 
took  an  oar  in  their  hands  until  the  middle  of  February, 
and  only  did  so  then  because  they  were  vain  enough 
to  want  to  figure  in  some  footling  imitation  of  the 
Olympian  games,  the  University  would  not  care  two 
straws  about  the  boat-race.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it 
has  had  much  the  same  reason  for  not  concerning  itself 
about  the  late  performance  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  If 
the  performers  had  been  able  to  handle  their  vowels 
and  consonants  as  bats  and  balls  and  sculls  are  handled 
at  Oxford  in  the  racket-courts  and  cricket-fields  and  on 
the  river,  then,  whether  they  were  able  to  act  or  not, 
the  performance  would  have  been  full  of  technical 
interest ;  the  gallery  would  have  seethed  with  youthful 
hero-worship ;  and  the  performers,  doing  something 
that  every  undergraduate  would  like  to  do  if  he  could, 
would  now  be  holding  their  heads  high  even  among  the 
athletes.  On  no  other  lines  is  there  the  smallest 
chance  of  a  dramatic  club  becoming  a  really  vital  organ 
of  an  English  University,  or  forcing  the  authorities,  by 
sheer  weight  of  public  opinion,  to  build  a  University 
theatre  as  an  indispensable  part  of  their  educational 
equipment. 

The  amateur  company  which  performed  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  was  under-trained  and  under-rehearsed  to  a  de- 
gree of  which,  I  think,  it  had  itself  no  suspicion.  Con- 
sequently, though  its  intentions  were  excellent,  it  had 
very  little  power  of  carrying  them  out :  ideas  and  taste 
were  not  lacking  ;  but  executive  power  was  at  a  huge 
premium.  Romeo  had  cultivated  a  pretty  mezza  voce, 
which  carried  him  in  a  sentimentally  lyrical  way  through 
a  performance  which  certainly  maintained  a  distinctly 
artistic  character  and  style  all  through,  though  it  was 
deficient  in  variety  and  power.  Mercutio,  when  illus- 
trating Tybalt's  accomplishments  as  a  fencer,  fell  and 
put  his  knee  out.    He  rose,  with  his  knee-cap  visibly  in 
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that  excruciating  condition,  and  continued  his  perform- 
ance with  undiminished  dash.  He  did  not  faint  ;  but  1 
should  certainly  have  done  so  if  the  dislocation  had  not 
fortunately  reduced  itself  in  the  slow  course  of  about 
two  minutes.  I  protest  against  these  exhibitions  of 
fortitude :  the  Spartans  may  have  considered  them  good 
manners  ;  but  a  really  considerate  modern  should 
frankly  yell  when  he  is  hurt,  and  thereby  give  the  sym- 
pathetic spectators  an  opportunity  to  relieve  their  feel- 
ings with  equal  demonstrativeness.  Except  for  his 
hypocrisy  in  this  matter,  Mercutio  deserved  well  of  the 
Club.  The  part  is  a  puzzling  one  ;  and  his  notion  of 
handling  it  was  by  no  means  an  unhappy  one.  Juliet 
was  a  convincing  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  prac- 
tice. The  balcony  scene  and  the  phial  scene — that  is  to 
say,  the  two  scenes  which  she  had  probably  often  re- 
cited— were  quite  presentable.  The  rest,  got  up  merely 
for  the  occasion,  was  uncertain  and  helpless.  Friar 
Laurence  got  on  tolerably  well  ;  and  the  effect  of  play- 
ing the  last  scene  in  its  entirety  was  decidedly  good. 
But  I  desire  to  dwell  on  the  weak  parts  in  the  perform- 
ance rather  than  on  the  passable  ones.  It  was  not  worth 
doing  for  its  own  immediate  sake  ;  and  as  the 
candid  friend  of  the  O.  U.  D.  S.,  I  advise  them  to  drop 
Shakespear  unless  they  are  prepared  to  work  continu- 
ously at  the  Elizabethan  drama  all  the  year  round,  in 
the  way  I  have  suggested.  They  have  not  yet  qualified 
themselves  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  which 
they  should  all  be  able  to  do,  in  the  style  of  the  appren- 
tice in  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  to  begin 
with.  Later  on  they  can  keep  within  the  modesty  of 
nature  ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  youth  "  to  fetch  up  a 
couraging  part "  valiantly,  and  master  all  the  technical 
difficulties  and  audacities  of  art,  just  as  the  pianist, 
at  eighteen,  dazzles  us  with  transcendent  execution, 
though  he  cannot ^>lay  a  Mozart  sonata.  The  secret  of 
art's  humanity  will  come  later,  when  the  university  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  real  world. 

The  anniversary  performance  of  "La  Poupee"  has 
almost  converted  me  to  a  resolution  to  forswear  first 
nights,  and  only  attend  when  the  piece  has  run  for  a. 
year.  This  "La  Poupee"  is  a  very  different  business 
from  "  Gentleman  Joe"  and  its  successors.  It  is  a 
delightful  little  opera  ;  and  Miss  Jessie  Huddlestone, 
Mr.  Courtice  Pounds,  Mr.  Norman  Salmond,  and  Mr. 
Edouin  make  a  memorable  quartet.  I  confess  myself 
astonished.  I  thought  the  secret  of  that  art  had  been 
lost,  and  that  Mr.  Lowenfeld  had  turned  his  back  on  it 
for  ever.    My  best  apologies  !  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  in  the  Stock  Market  has  not  been  quite 
so  bad  as  last  week,  but  there  is  still  a  dullness 
of  tone  in  all  its  different  departments,  attributed 
in  some  quarters  to  fears  of  dearer  money,  but  really 
due,  no  doubt,  to  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness 
with  regard  to  the  future.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  week  the  "Maine"  business  still  exercised  a 
depressing  influence,  but  there  has  been  more  con- 
fidence since  Monday,  and  the  general  impression 
appears  to  be  that  the  statesmen  of  Washington  have 
now  closed  their  bear  accounts,  and  that  consequently 
we  are  not  likely  to  hear  much  more  of  the  incident. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  general  tenour  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  which  is  now 
deliberating  at  Key  West  after  having  inspected  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Maine  "  in  Havana  harbour,  is  not 
known  in  Wall  Street,  and  no  one  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  common  sense  can  ever  have  really  believed 
that  the  explosion  which  sank  the  "  Maine,"  however 
it  may  have  been  caused,  would  lead  to  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  United  States  are 
none  too  strong  in  sea-power,  as  Captain  Mahan 
never  wearies  of  reminding  his  countrymen,  and  a  war 
with  Spain  would  not  be  wholly  without  risk  to  the 
Americans.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Japan  would  have  been  only  too  glad,  in  case  of  any 
serious  complications,  to  settle  the  question  of  Hawaii 
to  her  own  liking.  The  whole  "  Maine"  business  has, 
in  any  case,  not  increased  the  admiration  of  the  world 
for  the  great  American  nation. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  displayed  no  special 
feature  during  the  week.    The  Caledonian  dividend  of 
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5  per  cent,  for  the  last  half-year,  the  same  as  that  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1896,  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  the  Ordinary  shares  moved  up  1,  and 
the  Converted  Deferred  |  as  a  result  of  the  announce- 
ment on  Tuesday.  The  dividend  has  only  been 
maintained,  however,  by  an  effort,  for  the  balance 
forward  is  only  ,£9,500,  as  compared  with  £17,419  in 
1896.  The  expectation  of  renewed  activity  in  the  ship- 
building trade  on  the  Clyde  was  an  influence  which 
helped  towards  the  rise,  and  in  view  of  this  prospect  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  present  price  of  57|- 
the  Converted  Deferred  shares,  which  receive  a  dividend 
of  2^  per  cent,  for  the  year,  yield  nearly  3I  per  cent,  to 
the  investor,  a  return  which  compares  favourably  with 
the  ordinary  yield  of  railway  investments.  The 
Glagow  and  South  -  Western  dividend,  which  was 
announced  the  same  day,  was  5  per  cent.,  or  \  below 
that  of  last  year.  On  both  these  Scottish  lines 
working  expenditure  would  seem  to  have  grown  in  the 
same  abnormal  proportion  as  on  the  English  railways. 
The  traffic  returns  of  the  week  were  not  very 
stimulating,  decreases  being  reported  by  the  South 
Western,  Great  Western  and  North-Western  lines. 

The  rate  war  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  has 
been,  of  course,  the  important  feature  in  the  American 
market,  for  after  Monday  the  "Maine"  incident  was 
practically  disregarded  and  there  was  a  strong  upward 
tendency.  Grand  Trunks  were  most  affected  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  whilst  Canadian  Pacifies  on  the 
other  hand  shot  up  nearly  two  points  on  Tuesday. 
The  general  opinion  now  is  that  the  rate  war  is  not 
likely  to  last  long  and  the  large  increase  of  traffics  on 
both  lines  for  January  has  given  the  market  in  these 
issues  a  firm  tone.  The  Canadian  Pacific  shows  a  net 
increase  of  over  £28,000  for  the  *ionth,  the  Grand 
Trunk  of  about  £44,000.  If  a  settlement  of  the 
rate  war  can  be  arranged,  both  stocks  are  certain  to 
witness  a  substantial  rise. 

The  settlement  ol  the  dispute  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  lines  will  probably  take  the 
form  of  an  equalisation  of  the  through  rates  to  the 
Pacific.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the 
former  line  should  stick  to  the  lower  fares  it  has  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  charge.  Its  natural  advantages  should 
secure  for  it  the  bulk  of  the  Klondyke  traffic  without 
this  handicap  upon  its  rival.  The  attempt  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  people  to  justify  the  excessive  cutting 
of  fares  they  have  indulged  in  by  an  assumption  of 
patriotic  motives  has  scarcely  been  successful.  What 
we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should  really  like  to  know 
is  why  there  was  such  a  big  bear  account  in  London, 
opened  from  Montreal  by  way  of  New  York,  before  the 
Canadian  Pacific  made  its  gigantic  cut  of  50  per  cent, 
which  sent  down  the  stock  with  a  rush.  Of  course,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  chairman  and  directors  could  not 
possibly  be  guilty  of  bearing  their  own  stock  in  this 
fashion.    But  it  is  odd  all  the  same. 

Russian  Petroleum  shares  have  been  the  most  active 
feature  of  the  Industrial  Market  during  the  week.  In 
a  fortnight  they  have  risen  from  18  to  as  high  as  25, 
although  there  has  now  been  a  slight  reaction.  There 
is  some  talk  about  splitting  the  shares,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  the  reason  of  the  heavy  buying. 
Schibaieffs,  the  new  Russian  oil  undertaking  on  which 
we  commented  favourably  last  week,  have  stood  at  a 
premium.  Welsbachs  have  developed  a  considerable 
weakness,  and  on  Tuesday  they  went  as  low  as  113, 
but  have  recovered  somewhat  on  the  announcement 
that  the  Chairman  would  return  from  Vienna  this  week 
with  the  new  electric  lamp  in  his  pocket.  Although 
the  prospectus  is  not  yet  issued,  Lipton's  shares  have 
already  gone  to  a  premium  of  f-i.  The  most  sensa- 
tional rise,  however,  has  been  in  the  Electric  Light 
group,  Chelsea  Founders'  shares  having  risen  from  160 
a  few  days  ago  to  200  on  Tuesday,  at  which  price  they 
remain  firm.  Curiously  enough  just  before  the  rise 
began  a  very  strong  bear  tip  went  round  the  House  to 
sell  out  of  these  shares.  Allsopps  have  been  on  the 
down  grade  all  the  week,  having  dropped  from  163  last 
Thursday  to  154?  yesterday. 


Kaffirs  have  again  been  seriously  depressed,  and  at 
the  moment  of  writing  they  seem  to  have  almost  reached 
the  worst.  As  is  usual  at  such  times  there  have  been 
many  rumours,  to  none  of  which  any  importance  can 
really  be  attached,  but  which  serve  their  purpose  all  the 
same  of  depressing  the  market  still  further.  On  Thurs- 
day Rand  Mines  were  for  a  moment  below  29,  but  left 
off  no  worse  than  at  the  beginning.  Robinson  Deep 
has  also  been  attacked  and  has  fallen  as  low  as  9-f, 
but  as  is  natural  in  such  a  valuable  description 
the  price  has  already  recovered  a  little.  We  do 
not  consider  that  prices  can  go  much  lower,  and 
consequently  the  present  is  the  moment  to  buy 
the  better  deep  levels,  all  of  which  stand  at  much 
lower  prices  than  they  did  a  month  or  two  ago.  As 
for  the  many  rumours  which  have  been  circulated, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  Transvaal  was  going 
to  put  a  15  per  cent,  tax  on  mining  dividends, 
that  the  Rose  Deep  has  pinched  out  in  depth,  that 
the  Crown  Deep  crushing  for  February  shows  a  very 
poor  return,  and  the  like,  they  are  effective  for  the 
moment — Crown  Deep  has  been  bid  down  to  1 1  after 
standing  at  14 — but  are  not  to  be  believed.  The  latest 
isthat  theTransvaal  Government  has  succeeded  in  raising 
a  loan  of  £2,500,000  through  an  Anglo-German  Syn- 
dicate. If  this  is  true  it  is  rather  a  favourable  than  an 
unfavourable  feature,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Trans- 
vaal could  raise  money  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Germany  unless  it  has  been  made  clear  that  reforms  are 
going  to  be  granted.  The  real  difficulties  in  the  Kaffir 
market  have  been  the  Paris  settlement,  which  has  not 
gone  off  very  smoothly,  and  the  absence  of  public 
buying. 

There  has  not  been  much  real  selling  of  good  shares 
in  spite  of  the  slump,  for  those  who  hold  deep-level 
stock,  for  instance,  have  generally  a  shrewd  idea  of  the 
value  of  their  holding.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
absurdities  of  the  recent  outcry  about  "high-priced 
deep  levels  "  that  the  big  financial  houses  are  accused 
of  holding  up  prices.  The  cavillers  never  seem  to 
have  asked  themselves  why  the  holders  of  the  shares 
should  offer  them  to  the  public  below  the  real  value 
which  they  are  known  to  possess.  There  are  very  few 
deep-level  shares  the  prices  of  which  before  the  slump 
did  not  show  a  prospective  8  or  10  per  cent,  return 
after  allowing  for  amortisation  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
2\  or  3  per  cent.  In  reality  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
sinking  fund  to  extinguish  the  capital  invested  in 
Transvaal  gold  shares  when  the  mines  are  exhausted 
should  not  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent., 
since  mining  investors  are  not  likely  to  invest  the  money 
they  put  aside  out  of  dividends  for  amortisation  at  so  low 
a  rate  as  2\  or  3  per  cent.  Amortisation  on  a  5  per 
cent,  basis  very  materially  increases  the  prospective 
yield  of  deep-level  shares  to  the  investor. 

Robinson  Deep  shares  at  the  present  price  are  an 
extremely  attractive  investment.  We  have  already 
placed  before  our  readers  in  full  the  figures  on  which 
the  value  of  the  mine  is  calculated,  and  slump  or  no 
slump  those  figures  remain  unaffected.  Recent  deve- 
lopment in  the  mine  has  shown  that  the  ore  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  valuable  than  that  of  the  outcrop  mines.  On 
the  basis  of  the  Robinson  and  Ferreira  yields, the  Robin- 
son Deep,  when  it  has  its  projected  200  stamps  at  work, 
and  allowing  255.  per  ton  for  working  costs,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  make  profits  equivalent  to  dividends  of  more  than 
200  per  cent.  Why  any  one  who  holds  the  shares  should 
be  tempted  to  sell  them  at  £9  a-piece  it  is  difficult  to 
discover.  Other  good  shares  to  buy  during  the  present 
depression  are  Crown  Deeps,  which  at  11  are  very 
cheap,  Nourse  Deeps  and  Rose  Deeps.  Rand  Mines 
themselves  at  29  are  cheap  also.  Last  year  they  sud- 
denly fell  to  28  just  before  the  big  rise  which  left  them 
at  nearly  35.  The  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  26th  inst. 
in  Johannesburg,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the 
recent  drop  has  been  merely  a  game  to  shake  out  the 
bulls,  and  to  enable  a  few  people  behind  the  scenes  to 
get  in  at  a  low  price  before  the  next  big  rise.  To  those 
who  hold  these  or  the  deep-level  shares  to  which  we 
have  referred,  our  advice  is  to  sit  tight  and  wait  for  the 
rise. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Mozambique  Company  for  Novem- 
ber last  amounted  to  £"16,441,  as  compared  with  £7049 
for  November  1896  and  £4312  for  November  1895. 
The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£"13,720.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  sum  of 
^12,415  was  expended  on  Public  Works,  the  greater 
part  of  which  expenditure  was  of  such  a  character  as 
will  not  occur  again.  The  customs  receipts  for  the 
same  month  were  £"6175,  or  more  than  double  those  of 
the  same  period  in  1896  and  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  the  customs  receipts  for  November  1895.  The  steady 
progress  that  is  being  made  by  the  Company  is  evidenced 
by  these  figures,  and  if  its  revenue  continues  to  augment 
at  the  same  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  in  a  position 
to  pay  a  dividend  to  its  shareholders. 

Mr.  Bottomley's  Northern  Territories  have  again  been 
the  feature  in  the  Westralian  Market.  No  one  quite 
knows  when  the  rise  is  going  to  stop,  but  it  is  known 
that  there  is  a  very  large  and  growing  bear  account  in 
the  shares.  The  proposed  amalgamation  scheme  of 
the  London  and  Globe  subsidiary  companies  now  looks 
as  if  it  would  go  through  after  all.  The  proposition 
was  undoubtedly  put  forward  at  first  in  a  way  that 
made  some  shareholders  think  they  were  being 
"rushed."  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  however, 
that  on  reflection  they  will  recognise  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  combination,  and  the  fresh  working 
capital  guaranteed  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  mines 
to  the  producing  stage.  There  has  been  an  active 
market  during  the  week  in  the  shares  of  the  British- 
American  Corporation  at  23s.  Ex-Governor  Mack- 
intosh is  on  his  way  back  to  London,  and  when  he 
arrives  the  shareholders  will  doubtless  learn  parti- 
culars of  the  mines  which  have  recently  been  acquired 
by  the  Corporation.  As  some  of  them  are  already 
large  producers,  it  will  merely  be  a  question  of 
managing  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lake  View 
and  Ivanhoe  were  equipped  and  developed  to  make 
them  equally  remunerative. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  expressed  about 
the  transaction  Maple  &  Co.  have  just  carried  through 
with  regard  to  their  reserve  fund.  At  the  meeting  last 
week,  however,  shareholders  who  had  just  been  told 
they  were  to  receive  a  dividend  of  15  J  per  cent,  for  last 
year  were  not  much  disposed  to  cavil  at  anything. 
It  is  indeed  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  objection  can 
justly  be  raised  to  the  scheme  put  before  the  share- 
holders at  the  meeting*  A  reserve  fund  of  over 
£300,000  has  been  built  up,  and  the  object  to  be 
achieved  was  to  put  the  main  part  of  this  reserve  fund  to 
capital  account.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  give  a  bonus  of 
10s.  per  share  on  each  of  the  500,000  Ordinary  shares,  thus 
absorbing  £"250,000  of  the  reserve.  At  the  same  time", 
however,  250,000  new  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  were 
issued  to  existing  shareholders  at  the  rate  of  one  new 
share  at  par  for  every  two  shares  now  held.  This 
simply  means,  of  course,  taking  £"250,000  from  the 
reserve  with  one  hand  and  adding  it  to  the  capital 
account  witn  the  other. 

$l  Of  course  the  Ordinary  shareholders  had  no  objection 
^whatever  to  this  scheme,  but  some  of  the  Preference 
shareholders  seemed  to  think  that  the  security  for  their 
dividends  would  under  the  new  conditions  be  less  than 
when  the  reserve  fund  was  at  the  old  figure.  Since, 
however,  Sir  Blundell  Maple  himself  is  by  far  the  largest 
holder  of  Preference  shares,  and  he  was  well  content 
with  the  arrangement,  it  was  odd  that  anybody  else 
should  object.  He  pointed  out  that  Preference  share- 
holders and  Debenture  holders  would  be  in  a  better 
position  than  before,  for  whilst  the  money  was  in  the 
reserve  fund  it  could  be  taken  from  it  to  equalise  the 
dividends  upon  the  Ordinary  shares,  whereas  when  the 
money  is  placed  to  capital  account  it  is  fixed  there  and 
carmot  be  used  as  dividend,  thus  giving  a  greater  security 
to  the  Preference  shareholders.  The  market  has  cer- 
tainly not  concluded  that  the  Preference  shares  are 
worth  anything  less  than  they  were  before,  whilst  the 
Ordinary  shares  have  remained  at  about  £4.  105.  Be- 
fore the  particulars  of  the  report  were  known  they 
stood  at  £4,  but  subsequently  rose  at  one  time  as  high 
as  £S-    The  effect  of  the  change  will  be  to  reduce  the 
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value  of  the  shares,  when  the  bonus  is  distributed  and 
the  new  shares  are  issued,  to  £7,  instead  of  £4  ids. 

Maple  &  Co.  are  certainly  entitled  to  one  of  the 
highest  positions  amongst  industrial  undertakings.  The 
Company  will  now  have  a  total  capital  of  £1, 750,200, 
together  with  £"1,000,000  of  debentures.  The  odd  £'200 
of  the  capital  represents  "management"  shares,  which 
take  one-half  of  the  sum  available  for  dividend  after 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Debentures  and  the  Preference 
capital.  The  total  profits  of  the  past  year,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  absence  of  a  balance-sheet  or 
profit  and  loss  account,  seem  to  have  been  about 
£290,000  as  against  ^284,000  in  1896.  The  outlook 
for  the  future  of  the  Company  is  very  favourable.  It  is 
at  present  decorating  and  furnishing  a  palace  for  the 
King  of  Siam,  and  another  large  palace  is  in  hand 
in  India.  The  new  Grand  Central  and  Russell  Hotels 
in  London,  and  the  Pavilion  Hotel  in  Folkestone 
are  also  in  its  hands,  and  the  Company  has  just  been 
instructed  by  one  of  the  big  railway  companies  to  fit  up 
two  trains  in  luxurious  fashion.  Sir  Blundell  Maple  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking which  his  father  founded,  and  for  which  he 
himself  has  worked  for  the  past  thirty-seven  years. 

NEW  ISSUES,  ETC. 

LIPTON,  LIMITED. 

The  anxiously  awaited  promotion  of  Lipton,  Limited, 
is  to  be  brought  off  at  last,  and  a  gigantic  promotion 
it  is.  The  capital  is  to  be  £2,000,000,  consisting  of 
£1,000,000  five  per  cent,  preference  shares,  to  be  issued 
at  par,  and  ,£1,000,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1,  which 
will  be  issued  at  255.  There  is  also  to  be  a  debenture 
issue  of  £500,000  at  4  per  cent.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  mad  gambling  about  the  issue,  and  the 
price,  even  before  the  prospectus  has  appeared,  has 
reached  nearly  £2.  Such  a  premium,  before  any  one 
knows  what  properties  are  to  be  acquired,  or  what 
interest  the  business  is  likely  to  yield,  is  mere  gambling. 

EDISON-BELL  COMPANY. 

With  the  comparatively  small  share  capital  of 
£"110,000  in  10,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  prefer- 
ence shares  of  £"io  each  and  10,000  ordinary  shares 
of  £1  each,  the  Edison-Bell  Consolidated  Phonograph 
Company,  Limited,  has  been  formed  to  acquire  letters 
patent  granted  to  Mr.  Edison,  Professor  Bell,  Dr.  Bell 
and  Professor  Tainter.  These  patents  apply  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  South  Africa,  South 
America  and  India,  and  there  are  also  trade  marks  for 
China  and  Japan.  The  prospectus  points  out  that 
several  obstacles  to  the  popularising  of  the  phonograph 
will  be  removed,  especially  with  regard  to  price.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  apply  the  penny-in-the-slot  system 
to  phonographs.  In  addition  to  the  share  capital 
already  mentioned  there  is  debenture  stock  to  the 
extent  of  £"100,000,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest.  The 
purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  £"160,000,  payable  as 
to  £"120,000  in  cash,  as  to  £"15,000  in  debenture  stock, 
as  to  £"15,000  in  preference  shares,  and  as  to  ;£io,ooo 
in  ordinary  shares.  The  present  issue  consists  of 
,£85,000  debenture  stock  at  par  and  8500  preference 
shares. 

SALVIATI,  JESURUM  &  CO. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  assets  and  goodwill  to  be 
acquired  by  Salviati,  Jesurum  &  Co.,  Limited,  is  far  too 
large.  £"300,000  is  the  total  consideration,  and  of  this 
£"160,000  is  to  be  settled  in  hard  cash  and  £"140,000  in 
fully  paid  ordinary  shares,  which  may  be  convertible 
into  hard  cash  in  the  market.  It  is  well  to  examine 
straightforwardly  and  without  bias  what  the  Company 
are  acquiring  for  this  great  sum  of  money.  The  average 
annual  combined  profit  of  the  five  firms  to  be  amalga- 
mated, for  "various"  periods  averaging  about  three 
years,  amounts  to£^25,9o8.  How  unsatisfactory  such  a 
general  statement  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  businesses  included,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  gather  from  which  of  these  the  past  profits 
have  chiefly  accrued,  and  that  they  have  been  examined 
for  "various"  periods.  Why  could  not  the  directors 
have  advertised  in  the  public  press  a  straightforward 
certificate  of  each  business  for  a  definite  period  ?  It 
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would  have  been  more  business  -  like  and  decidedly 
more  convincing  to  the  ordinary  investor.  Then  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  results  have  been  arrived  at 
without  having  allowed  for  partners'  services  and 
interest  on  capital.  We  leave  the  public  to  calculate 
how  many  partners  there  must  have  been  in  these  five 
businesses.  As  to  the  valuations  of  the  properties 
to  be  acquired,  they  are  so  disconnected  and  general 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  con- 
ception, especially  as  most  of  the  businesses  are  so  far 
off  as  Venice.  The  share  capital  of  the  Company  is 
£330,000  divided  into  180,000  cumulative  6  per  cent, 
preference  shares  of  £"1  each  and  150,000  ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each.  The  former  are  offered  to  the 
public. 

BIRT,  POTTER  &  HUGHES. 

Birt,  Potter  &  Hughes,  Limited,  of  2  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  E.C.,  is  a  shipping  enterprise.  The  capital  is 
,£200,000,  divided  into  20,000  ordinary  shares  of  £5 
each,  and  20,000  preference  shares  of  £5  each,  with  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 -J  per  cent.  In  the  pro- 
spectus it  is  pointed  out  that  the  business  has  since 
1894  been  extended  by  the  acquisition  of  ag  interest  in 
works  in  Australia  connected  with  the  frozen  meat 
trade.  According  to  the  accountant's  report,  published 
with  the  prospectus,  the  average  annual  profit  for  the 
eight  years  ended  December,  1897,  amounted  to 
£"14,176;  for  the  last  four  of  these  years  the  average 
was  £"19,558  ;  whilst  for  the  year  1897  the  profit  was 
.£22,565.  The  balance-sheet  at  December  31st  last 
shows  ,£175,824  on  the  credit  side,  including  £32,500 
"goodwill."  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
£100,000,  payable  in  ordinary  shares  of  the  Company. 

gartside's  brewery. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  directors  of  Gartside's 
(Brookside  Brewery),  Limited,  should  issue  their 
£"300,000  four  and  a  quarter  debenture  stock  at  3 
per  cent,  premium,  and  it  is  question  whether  the 
public  will  relish  this  extra  3  per  cent.  The  Company 
is  purchasing  a  big  business,  but  £"600,000  (payable 
in  cash)  is  a  big  price,  and  it  is  for  the  public  to  con- 
sider whether  so  much  cash  is  not  too  much.  The 
object  of  the  Company  is  to  acquire  the  brewery  known 
as  Brookside  Brewery,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  founded  in 
in  1830  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gartside,  and  in 
1892  converted  into  a  private  limited  company.  The 
profits  for  1897  were,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
£35,474,  whilst  the  assets  to  be  acquired  are  valued 
at  £"445,902.  Besides  the  £"300,000  debenture  stock 
already  alluded  to,  there  is  a  share  capital  of  £350,000 
divided  into  17,500  five  per  cent,  cumulative  preference 
shares  of  £"io  each  and  17,500  ordinary  shares  of  £"io 
each.  With  the  exception  of  2500  ordinary  shares,  all 
is  included  in  the  present  issue. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — It  may  not  be  without  interest,  in  connexion 
with  your  supplement  on  '  •  The  State  of  the  National 
Gallery,"  to  mention  that  the  picture  bought  by  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  for  ,£400,  the  so-called  Perugino,  143 1, 
which  your  critic  "  charitably"  suggests  may  have  been 
a  "  late  sixteenth-century  copy  of  a  lost  original,"  and 
which  is  more  probably  a  modern  copy,  had  already 
been  offered  to  Sir  Frederic  Burton  at  Rome,  and 
refused  by  him  as  entirely  worthless. — Your  obedient 
servant,  X. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sun  House,  Chelsea. 
Sir, — The  admirable  supplement  upon  "the  state  of 
the  National  Gallery  "  in  your  last  number  puts  the  case 
against  the  management  of  the  Gallery  in  a  manner  that 
should  find  response  from  all  sides. 

The  selection  of  recently  purchased  works  is  on  a  par 
with  the  organization  of  the  Chantrey  bequest,  and  it  is 
time  that  a  select  committee  of  inquiry  be  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  management.  It  is  obvious,  even  to  the 
casual  observer,  that  Sir  Edward  Poynter  is  hardly 
adapted  for  the  post,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  kindly  but 
ill-judged  partiality  for  second-rate  Italian  masters. 


It  may  truly  be  said  that  America,  in  buying  judiciously 
and  well,  has  ousted  us  from  the  possession  of  many 
works  that  ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  Gallery 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Examples  of  Watteau,  Lancret,  Corot,  and  a  host  of 
the  early  French  school,  are  held  to  be  insignificant  by 
the  side  of  doubtful  Italian  works. 

And  the  "  stuffed  puppy  dogs  "  and  masterpieces  of 
Eastlake  flount  themselves  to  the  delight  of  Bayswater 
and  Brixton,  for  of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  British  Art 
Bumbledom. — Yours  obediently, 

Philip  Treherne. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  March,  1898. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  article  on 
the  state  of  the  National  Gallery.  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  old  frames 
formerly  belonging  to  the  allegorical  groups  by  Caliari 
(Nos.  1318,  1324,  13.25,  1326)  have  been  replaced  by 
inferior  new  ones?  From  inquiries  I  have  made  I  hear 
their  removal  was  solely  due  to  an  idea  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  and  not  to  their  being  in  bad  repair.  The 
nation  has  thus  lost  four  splendid  old  frames,  and  the 
money  which  might  have  gone  to  the  acquiring  of  new 
work  has  been  absolutely  wasted. — I  am  yours  faith- 
fully, C.  A. 
THE  OLYMPIAN  TIGER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bournemouth,  1  March. 

Sir, — On  reading  Mr.  Cuming's  question  in  your 
last  issue,  I  at  once  consulted  the  keeper  at  Barnum's, 
and  find  that  I  quoted  him  quite  correctly.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Cuming  will  understand  that  I  myself  have  not 
seen  the  beast  weighed,  as  the  process  is  too  compli- 
cated a  one  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  keeper, 
however,  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  some  slight 
"  margin,"  owing  to  the  subject's  restlessness,  is 
morally  certain  that  "Tom's"  weight  is  not  far  short 
of  800  lbs.  Admittedly  the  weighing  apparatus  used 
by  Captain  Hunter  left  a  good  deal  to  guesswork,  and 
I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Cuming  if  he  presses  its  accuracy. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  suggests,  that  the 
captive  tiger  must  have  lost  muscle  for  want  of  exer- 
cise, it  has  also,  from  the  same  cause,  put  on  flesh  out 
of  all  proportion. — Yours  obediently, 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 

THE   UNBENEFICED   CLERGY   AND  THEIR 
GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  March,  1898. 
Sir, — I  am  aware  that  the  form  of  "title"  to  orders 
quoted  by  me  is  falling  into  disuse,  but  it  still  re- 
mains the  authorised  form  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
"Vicar"  should  see  the  Sarum  Calendar  for  1898,  p.  86. 
"  And  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  with  your  Lord- 
ship and  the  said  C.  D.  that  I  will  continue  to  employ 
the  said  C.  D.  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Curate  in  my 
said  church  until  he  shall  be  otherwise  provided  of  some 
ecclesiastical  preferment  or  be  lawfully  removed  from 
the  same."  No  form  of  title  is  authorised  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  Bishops  have  no  right  to  use  a  form 
by  which  they  escape  their  legal  obligations,  that  is, 
responsibility  for  maintaining  and  finding  work  for  all 
whom  they  ordain.  The  title  quoted  by  me  is  the 
original  form  ;  its  gradual  disuse  is  merely  another 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  Bishops  have  betrayed 
the  cause  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy  intrusted  to  them 
by  Church  and  State.— Yours  faithfully, 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 

THE  LATE  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK-ALLAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Magistrate's  House,  Howrah,  Bengal. 
Sir, — Please  correct  the  statement  made  in  your  issue 
of  8  January  that  General  Sir  Heney  Havelock-Allan 
had  a  sabre  cut  on  his  head.  He  never  had  a  sabre  cut 
on  his  head,  but  was  once  grazed  by  a  Talwar  cut  on 
his  hand.  As  I  am  Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan's  brother 
I  can  speak  with  absolute  certainty  on  the  matter.  A 
great  many  most  incorrect  stories  have  got  about,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  contradict  any  inaccuracies  that  may 
occur  in  print.— Yours  faithfully,      G.  B.  Havelock. 
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REVIEWS. 

SIR  JOHN   HAY'S  LOG-BOOK. 

"  Lines  from  My  Log-books."  By  Admiral  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  John  C.  Dalrymple  Hay,  Bart., 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,   F.R.S.     Edinburgh:  Douglas. 

SIR  JOHN  HAY,  when  he  committed  this  book  to 
the  publishers,  must  have  felt  with  Othello  that  he 
did  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  unfold.  And  one  can 
well  understand  that,  taking  "  Lines  from  My  Log- 
books "  as  his  title,  he  did  not,  and  would  not, 
suffer  his  pen  to  depart  from  the  simple  task  he  had  set 
it.  We  are  told  to  expect  lines  from  his  log-books,  and 
that  is  just  what  we  get.  If  any  one  should  desire 
something  more  diffuse  and  ornamental,  that  is  not  Sir 
John's  way.  He  gives  us  the  notes  for  his  life,  evi- 
dently feeling  that  that  is  all  that  could,  under  the 
conditions,  be  properly  done.  He  tells  us  how  he  has 
acted,  and  how  he  has  borne  himself  for  seventy- 
seven  vears,  and  how  the  environment  far  and  near  went 
on  past  him,  while  he  raced  and  yet  stayed,  like  the 
horses  in  the  ingenious  spectacle  at  the  Empire 
Theatre.  But  really  what  the  man  was  and  is,  who 
lived  this  life  and  did  all  these  things,  is  left  to 
be  inferred  by  the  reader,  for  the  writer  never  says  what 
he  thinks  of  himself.  That,  he  evidently  considers,  is 
not  his  part.  Yet  truly,  if  it  should  happen  that  he 
thinks  well  of  himself,  he  has  good  cause.  Born  in 
1 82 1  of  a  good  old  and  distinguished  Scotch  stock,  he 
seems  to  have  known  both  the  advantages  of  his  birth 
and  the  duties  it  entailed  upon  him,  and  to  have  gal- 
lantly carried  out  the  latter.  In  these  days  when 
there  are  hopes  that  the  Navy  may  draw  its  officers  from 
the  public  schools,  it  is  well  to  note  that  Sir  John  was  a 
Rugbeian  under  Arnold  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  that 
of  twelve  and  a  half,  when,  as  he  puts  it,  he  went 
"from  fresh  water  to  salt."  So,  too,  he  went  from 
fresh  food  to  salt  food,  and  later  in  his  book  he  points 
the  moral  of  change  by  remarking  that  salt  in  his  old 
age  is  supplied  to  the  Navy  as  a  boon  and  an  article  of 
diet. 

Good  friends  surrounded  him  all  through  his  naval 
career.  They  were  there  beforehand.  He  could  only 
lose  them  by  misconduct,  and  had  not  to  make 
them,  as  some  less  fortunate  have  had  to  do.  Yet, 
however  secure  he  may  have  felt  in  the  "interest" 
which  surrounded  him,  he  put  very  small  trust  in 
it,  or  perhaps  maintained  an  inner  consciousness 
that  a  "man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  So  it  was  his 
own  act,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  when, 
as  a  mate  on  board  the  flag-ship  "Cornwallis"  at 
Trincomalee,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1844,  he 
point  blank  refused  to  go  home  in  her.  He  was  broken 
down  in  health,  recommended  by  the  medical  men  not 
to  risk  his  life  by  a  longer  stay  in  the  tropics  ;  but  he 
had  hopes — very  ill  placed,  his  friends  said — in  the 
coming  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane, 
and  when  the  "  Cornwallis "  went  home,  he  remained 
aboard  in  the  "Vixen."  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  duly 
arrived,  and  within  about  four  months  after  parting 
with  the  "Cornwallis"  Mr.  Hay  not  only  found  himself 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  but  also  appointed 
to  be  the  Admiral's  Flag-Lieutenant  or  Aide-de-Camp, 
which  in  those  days  meant  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  in  the  first  vacancy  caused  upon  the  station 
by  the  death  of  a  captain  or  commander.  Commanders- 
in-Chief  were  magnates  to  make  or  mar  in  times  when 
there  were  no  telegraph  wires,  and  the  Admiralty  in- 
structions contained  about  a  quarter  of  the  matter 
which  they  now  contain.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  Hay  found 
himself  Commander  of  Her  Majesty's  brig  "Wolverene" 
after  something  like  a  year's  service  as  Flag-Lieutenant, 
where  he  had  done,  as  he  says,  and  as  every  one  who 
remembers  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  can  very  well  believe, 
such  hard  work  as  he  never  did  before  or  since.  But 
the  point  of  it  all  has  still  to  come.  The  "  Wolverene  " 
was  paid  off  at  Chatham  in  1847  ;  and  in  the  following 
December  Sir  John  Hay  was  appointed  to  another  brig, 
the  "Columbine,"  then  cruising  in  the  China  Seas;  and 
this  was  a  special  selection  as  a  consequence  of  his 
success  when  Commander  of  the  "Wolverene."  In 
the  "  Columbine  "  he  first  had  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  ingenuity  and  tenacity  of  purpose  by  recovering 


H.M.  brig  "  Scout,"  wrecked,  it  was  supposed,  hope- 
lessly, in  the  River  Min  ;  then  he  became  the  successful 
hunter  and  ultimate  destroyer  of  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  powerful  pirate  fleets  that  ever  was  seen,  even  in 
China.  Here  I  am  bound  to  say  I  should  have  liked  a 
little  more  colouring,  and  wish  that  the  Admiral 
had  shut  up  his  log-books  and  gone  to  his  interior 
consciousness  for  matter.  I  had  the  fortune  to  arrive 
in  China  just  after  these  events,  and  the  whole  air  was 
full  of  the  gallantry,  prowess,  and  perseverance  of  the 
captain  of  the  "Columbine."  Assuredly  the  destruction 
of  the  squadron  of  Chui-a-poo,  the  Vice-Admiral  of 
Shap-'ng-tsai  in  the  north,  and  then  the  following  up 
and  destruction  of  the  main  fleet  in  the  south,  would 
bear  a  fuller  narrative  than  the  Admiral  has  granted  to 
it.  I  saw  the  pirate,  Chui-a-poo,  in  his  prison  two  or 
three  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  execution  ;  but, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  he  cheated  justice  by  putting 
an  end  to  himself.  His  face  is  in  my  mind  now — not  an 
ill-looking  one,  and  with  no  marks  to  distinguish  him 
as  the  cruel  villain  that  he  was.  In  1849  and  there- 
abouts the  chief  duty  of  the  navy  in  China  was  the 
sweeping  away  of  these  murderous  hordes  of  water- 
thieves  with  which  the  feeble,  corrupt,  and  wayward 
energies  of  the  Chinese  Government  were  wholly  unable 
to  cope.  By  wiping  out  these  pirates  the  British 
Navy  was  the  maker  of  the  great  Chinese  trade, 
and  the  most  active  man  in  the  work  was  Sir 
John  Hay.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  im- 
mediately followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  good 
store  of  prize  money.  But,  alas  !  there  be  land-thieves 
and  water-thieves  ;  and  we  are  shown  in  a  later  chapter 
how  the  land-thieves  ultimately  got  what  had  been 
earned  by  the  destruction  of  water-thieves.  Sir  John 
thus  became  a  captain  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  and  in  stirring  times  he  might  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  showing  what  was  in  him,  on  wider 
and  grander  fields  than  the  pursuit  of  Chinese  pirates 
had  afforded  him.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  "Mate"  had  won  the  early  promotion  by  the  decision 
he  had  come  to  less  than  six  years  before.  As  in 
modern  times  so  often  happens,  it  was  the  Commander's 
service  that  was  most  distinguished.  Sir  John  Hay  was 
primed  by  the  office  of  Flag-Captain  at  Portsmouth,  which 
he  held  when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out.  It  was  not  till 
the  end  of  1854  that  he  became  Flag-Captain  in  the 
"Hannibal"  to  his  old  friend  and  countryman,  Rear- 
Admiral  Houston  Stewart.  His  ship  was  employed  in 
the  Black  Sea;  but  though  Sir  John  managed  to  get  him- 
self under  fire  of  the  batteries  in  a  friend's  ship,  he  was 
debarred  from  the  pleasure  of  taking  his  own  into 
action.  When  the  war  was  over,  Sir  John  Hay  served 
a  peaceful  and  uneventful  commission  in  the  "  Indus," 
as  Flag-Captain  to  his  former  chief,  now  Sir  Houston 
Stewart,  Commanding-in-Chief  on  the  North  American 
and  West  India  station  ;  and  his  service  afloat  ended 
when  he  left  her  in  1859.  Thereafter  the  Captain,  and 
from  1866  the  Admiral,  devoted  himself  to  those  services 
for  the  Navy  which  are  so  important  to  it,  and  by  which 
it  sets  so  little  store.  He  became  one  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  as  a  result  of  the  report  he  helped  to  make, 
a  great  change  for  the  good  was  effected.  That  labour 
no  sooner  closed  than  Sir  John  became  Chairman  of  the 
Ironplate  Committee,  to  whose  labours  our  armour- 
clad  fleet  owes  its  rise.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  great  and  difficult  ques- 
tion of  Naval  promotion  and  retirement;  but  I  am  afraid 
he  may  have  then  begun  to  dig  the  pit  into  which  he 
ultimately  tumbled.  He  unsuccessfully  contested  the 
borough  of  Wakefield  in  1861  ;  but  he  beat  his 
opponent  there  next  year,  and,  with  only  a  few 
short  intervals,  was  for  three  -  and  -  twenty  years  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  figures  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  spoke  with  fluency  and 
earnestness,  and  never  except  on  matters  of  which 
he  was  master.  His  frank,  genial  manner,  fine  pre- 
sence and  nobility  of  countenance  (which  speaks  from 
the  frontispiece  even  in  his  old  age),  always  surrounded 
him  with  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers.  To  his 
official  and  parliamentary  labours  he  added  a  score  of 
others,  as  chairman  or  director  of  great  com- 
panies, and  in  public  and  philanthropic  movements. 
He  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  Lord 
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Derby's  Government  ;  the  post  then  counting-  for 
service.  But  Mr.  Childers  brought  out  his  new  and 
drastic  scheme  of  retirement  in  1870,  and  one  of  the 
clauses  in  it  contained  the  ex  post  facto  rule,  that 
every  flag  officer  who  had  not  had  his  name  on  a 
ship's  books  within  the  previous  ten  years  should  be 
compulsorily  retired.  Several  other  flag  officers  were 
in  the  same  position  as  Sir  John  Hay  ;  but  there  was 
with  none  of  them  so  complete  a  reditctio  ad  adsurdum 
as  Sir  John  Hay's  case.  He  was  young ;  he  was  over- 
flowing with  life  and  energy  ;  full  of  useful  work  ;  of 
the  Navy,  naval  ;  and  as  much  abreast  of  his  day  as 
any  man  living.  Strong  remonstrances  were  uttered  in 
both  Houses,  by  the  Navy  and  by  the  public,  and  they 
so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  Mr.  Childers  to  stultify  hisj 
measure  by  offering  the  Admiral  an  appointment  and 
saving  him.  Sir  John  could  not  accept  this  personal 
favour  when  the  wrong  principle  remained.  He  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  Navy — for  it  must  be  put  so — in  1870. 
The  younger  men  may  not  be  aware  of  all  that 
they  owe  to  the  work  of  Sir  John  Hay.  When  most 
men  hung  their  heads  and  kept  silence  in  the  ill- 
starred  times  of  the  Navy,  Sir  John  erected  himself 
and  spoke  with  ringing  truth  ;  and  at  last  he  was  lis- 
tened to.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  has  nothing  to 
retract.  He  can  quote  the  words  of  years  ago,  when 
the  tide  was  against  him,  and  can  point  to  them  now 
as  words  that  were  always  true.  P.  H.  Colomb. 

DICKENS. 

"  Charles  Dickens.  A  Critical  Study."    By  George  Gis- 
sing.    London  :  Blackie. 

THE  old  Dickens-worship  is  somewhat  at  a  discount 
to-day,  but  no  one,  we  imagine,  will  be  churlish 
enough  to  deny  that  the  wide  scope  of  the  "Victorian 
Era  Series  "  may  very  properly  include  some  account  of 
the  works  and  influence  of  the  novelist  who  once  occu- 
pied so  large  a  share  of  public  attention.  This  granted, 
it  might  be  assumed  that  no  contemporary  writer  would 
be  better  equipped  for  the  rendering  of  such  account 
than  Mr.  George  Gissing,  who  here  makes,  we  believe, 
his  first  essay  in  serious  criticism.  As  a  novelist  he 
has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that 
side  of  life  which  chiefly  concerned  Dickens ;  and 
though  he  brings  to  bear  on  his  own  work  a  much 
larger  endowment  of  literary  craftsmanship,  a  keener 
literary  conscience,  he  derives  so  directly  from  Dickens 
that  of  the  latter's  intentions  and  works  he  must  needs 
be  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  student.  Yet  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  Mr.  Gissing  moves  with  some  dis- 
comfort in  his  newly  assumed  critical  armour.  His 
generous  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  and  permanent 
in  Dickens  is  constantly  at  war  with  his  shrewd  per- 
ceptions of  all — and  how  much  it  is  ! — that  is  weak  and 
unessential  ;  and  the  result  is  that  his  book,  though  full 
of  good  suggestions,  will  probably  fail  to  satisfy  both 
the  thorough-paced  lover  of  Dickens  and  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  those  who  honestly  fail  to  extract 
any  lasting  pleasure  from  Copperfield  and  the  rest. 
Mr.  Gissing  is  too  honest  to  conceal  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  Dickens's  narrow  intellectual  range,  and 
of  the  technical  weaknesses  which  deform  nearly  all  his 
work.  He  admits  in  this  direction  all  that  has  ever  been 
claimed  by  the  anti-Dickensites  ;  but  at  the  last  he  aban- 
dons his  critical  attitude,  and  declares  in  effect  that  none 
of  these  things  matter,  because  Dickens  was  a  genius. 

Hear  Mr.  Gissing  himself  :  first,  on  the  subject  of  his 
author's  mental  calibre  and  attainments.  He  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  classics,  and  therefore  did  not  tire 
of  ridiculing  the  ideal  of  classical  education.  "That 
his  lack  of  education  meant  a  serious  personal  defect  in 
Dickens  appears  only  too  plainly  throughout  the  story 
of  his  life  ;  that  it  shows  from  time  to  time  as  a  disad- 
vantage in  his  books  there  is  no  denying.  .  .  .  The 
faults  of  such  a  book  as  '  Hard  Times '  must  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  Dickens's  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  various  kinds  of  literature,  various  modes  of 
thought.  The  theme,  undoubtedly,  is  admirable,  but 
the  manner  of  its  presentment  betrays  an  extraordinary 
naivete^  plainly  due  to  untrained  intellect,  a  mind  insuf- 
ficiently stored."  The  date  of  "  Hard  Times,"  it  should 
be  noted,  is  1854,  when  Dickens  was  in  mid-career. 
Again  :  "In  balance,  in  moderation,  Dickens  was  con- 


spicuously lacking,  whether  as  man  or  artist. "  "Few 
really  great  men  can  have  had  so  narrow  an  intellectual 
scope."  "Dickens  very  often  associates  kindness  of 
disposition  with  lack  of  brains  ;  it  connects  itself,  I 
fancy,  with  his  attitude  towards  liberal  education." 

Hear  him,  now,  on  Dickens  the  craftsman  ;  though 
here  he  is  .not  so  conveniently  quotable.  We  are  told 
of  the  novelist's  "astonishing  lack  of  skill  when  it  came 
to  inventing  plausible  circumstances.  Later,  by  sheer 
force  of  resolve,  he  exhibited  ingenuity  enough,  often 
too  much  for  his  purpose  ;  but  the  art  of  adapting 
simple  probabilities  to  the  ends  of  a  narrative  he  never 
mastered."  "  '  Nickleby  '  being  much  longer  than  its' 
predecessor,  the  faulty  construction  is  more  felt,  and 
becomes  a  weariness,  an  irritation  ;  that  is,  if  one  thinks 
of  the  matter  at  all,  which  one  never  should  in  reading 
Dickens.  Again  we  are  involved  in  melodrama  of  the 
feeblest  description  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  story  there 
are  wastes  of  stagey  dialogue  and  action,  unreadable  by 
any  but  the  very  young."  The  fact  that  "  Chuzzlewit" 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  ways  the  greatest  of  the 
novelist's  works  shows,  says  Mr.  Gissing,  "  how  little 
the  characteristic  merit  of  Dickens's  writings  has  to  do 
with  their  completeness  as  works  of  art ;  for  a  novel 
more  shapeless,  a  story  less  coherent,  will  not  easily  be 
found  in  any  literature.  .  .  .  Misled  by  the  footlights, 
he  aims  at  a  series  of  '  effects,'  every  one  void  of  human 
interest,  or,  at  best,  an  outrage  to  probability."  And 
finally,  we  are  told  of  "the  sin,  most  gross,  most 
palpable,  which  Dickens  everywhere  commits  in  his 
abuse  of  coincidence.  '  Bleak  House  '  is  the  supreme 
example  of  his  recklessness.  .  .  .  Therein  lies  the 
worthlessness  of  the  plot,  which  is  held  together  only 
by  the  use  of  coincidence  in  its  most  flagrant  forms." 

Now,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  quote  thus 
at  length,  because,  although  these  and  similar  objec- 
tions to  the  canonisation  of  Dickens  have  been  urged 
often  enough,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  allowed  by 
those  who  are  anxious,  as  Mr.  Gissing  is  anxious,  to 
praise  and  magnify  Dickens  as  a  great  artist.  Such 
admissions  prove  Mr.  Gissing's  desire  to  be  honest  ;  but 
what  scales  are  upon  his  eyes  that  he  does  not  see  how 
fatally  he  damages  his  hero's  claims  to  artistic  great- 
ness ?  By  what  mental  process  can  he  convince  himself 
that  a  writer  of  whom  these  things  are  true  is  entitled 
to  be  called,  in  any  large  and  important  sense  of  the 
word,  an  artist  ?  We  have  no  inclination  to  labour  the 
common  arguments — that  Dickens  was  merely  a  carica- 
turist, that  he  never  created  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  and 
so  forth  ;  the  case  against  him  is  put  with  sufficient 
strength  by  Mr.  Gissing.  On  the  other  side  he  sets 
Dickens's  humour  and  power  of  characterisation,  the 
integrity  of  his  moral  purpose,  and  a  variety  of  other 
estimable  qualities  ;  and  if  he  really  thinks  that  these 
can  make  an  artist  of  a  story-teller  who  has  no  con- 
structive skill,  no  balance,  no  moderation,  and  no  sense 
of  the  elementary  truth  that  "novels  and  fairy-tales 
should  obey  different  laws  in  the  matter  of  incident " 
(P-  57)'  we  can  only  rejoice  that  his  practice  is  so  very 
much  better  than  his  theories.  We  are  not  conscious 
of  having  in  anyway  misrepresented  his  frankness;  but, 
that  no  wrong  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  plan  and 
scope  of  the  book,  let  us  say  that  the  greater  part  is 
occupied  with  very  generous,  and  usually  discriminating, 
praise  of  those  qualities  in  Dickens  which  no  one  has 
ever  sought  to  minimise.  His  description  of  the  social 
conditions  in  the  England  of  Dickens's  early  days  is 
excellent  in  its  thoughtfulness  and  accuracy;  his  analyses 
of  the  principal  characters  in  the  novels  are  always  in- 
teresting and  fresh  and  picturesque  ;  and  the  book  is 
informed  throughout  with  a  wide  sympathy  that  might 
almost  persuade  one  to  be  a  Dickensite.  And  yet — why 
does  Mr.  Gissing  shrink  from  following  his  own  criti- 
cisms to  their  logical  conclusion  ?  Which  is  surely  this  ; 
that  though  the  world  may  turn  to  Dickens  for  laughter, 
it  must  needs  look  elsewhere  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
highest  literary  art. 

WALTER  VON  DER  VOGELWEIDE. 
"Selected   Poems  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide." 
Done  into  English  Verse,  with  an  Introduction  by 
W.  A.  Phillips.     London  :  Smith,  Elder. 

A SINGULAR   interest  attaches    to  the  works  o 
those  court-poets  of  the  thirteenth   century  in 
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whose  hands  the  "  Mittelhochdeutsch  "  reached  its  per- 
fection as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  refined  and 
characteristically  German  thought  and  fancy.  The 
epic,  didactic  and  lyrical  productions  of  this  surprising 
period,  the  "  Blutezeit,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  are 
remarkable  for  their  abundance,  and,  if  we  take  the 
inevitable  prolixity  and  monotony  of  mediaeval  poetry 
into  consideration,'  for  their  merit.  Until  comparatively 
lately,  however,  this  vast  province  of  literature  was 
scarcely  explored  at  all.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
N  Nibelungenlied,"  founded  upon  texts  edited  with  very 
little  skill,  served  to  satisfy  the  very  meagre  curiosity 
of  the  German  public  as  to  their  Middle  High  poetry. 
About  1830  the  philologists  of  Germany  woke  up  to 
the  extreme  importance  of  these  forgotten  writers  from 
the  linguistic  point  of  view,  and  as  people  examined 
these  poets  for  their  words,  they  perceived,  with 
surprise  and  delight,  that  the  thoughts  and  fancies  were 
still  more  valuable. 

The  Middle  High  German  epos  reached  its  culmina- 
tion in  three  great  writers,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
•Gottfried  von  Strassburg  and  Hartmann  von  Aue. 
The  writings  of  these  poets,  and  in  particular  the 
"Tristan"  and  the  "  Parzival,"  formed  the  durable 
type  of  German  romantic  narrative.  Their  tradition 
runs  in  the  blood  of  every  susceptible  Teuton.  All 
three  of  these  distinguished  men  were  disciples,  or 
followers,  of  that  strange  apostle  of  the  Meistersingers, 
Heinrich  von  Veldecke.  After  them  arose  a  swarm  of 
imitators,  not  one  of  whom  approached  the  least  of 
them  in  talent.  But  a  new  development  of  the  national 
genius  was  in  readiness.  What  had  been  achieved  in 
epic  was  to  be  attempted  in  lyric.  Reinmar  the  Old, 
called  the  Nightingale  of  Hagenau,  flourished  at  the 
court  of  Vienna  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
his  death,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  an  allusion  in  the 
'  Tristan"  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  must  have 
occurred  in  1207.  There  was  another  Reinmar,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  singer  of  Hagenau,  but  also  a 
minnesinger,  and  then  came  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  who  received  the  crown  of  song  when  Reinmar 
der  Alte  died. 

The  enthusiastic  study  of  the  lyrics  of  Walter  goes 
back  not  much  more  than  thirty  years.  In  1827  his  text 
was  first  produced  by  Lachmann.  The  biography,  con- 
jectural and  highly  empirical,  as  we  now  know,  but 
Stimulating  to  public  interest,  published  at  Giessen  by 
Max  Rieger  in  1863,  led  the  very  next  year  to  the  issue 
of  the  first  critical  text  of  the  poet,  that  produced  at 
Vienna  by  Karl  Pfeiffer.  After  the  death  of  that  excellent 
scholar  his  work  was  revised,  in  1869,  by  Karl  Bartsch, 
and  in  1870  Karl  Simrock,  freshly  examining  the  tran- 
scripts of  Lachmann,  produced  a  valuable  recension  of 
his  own.  Since  then  the  text  of  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide has  been  the  common  property  of  German  scholars, 
but  special  reference  must  be  made  to  the  essay  pub- 
ished  at  Bonn  in  1882,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wilmanns, 
dready  known  by  his  excellent  labours  on  "  Kudrun  " 
and  the  "  Nibelungenlied." 

In  the  conventional  portrait  of  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  which  adorns  the  Manessische  MS.  of  his  poems, 
he  is  represented  as  a  fair  young  man,  with  short  blonde 
beard  and  crisp  yellow  hair,  seated  on  a  flowery  hillock, 
Crowned,  and  leaning  his  cheek  against  the  outstretched 
palm  of  his  hand.    One  leg  is  rather  violently  thrown 
over  the  other  against   the  wall  ;   at  his  back  two 
parrots  are  hung  in  cages.    This  seems  to  be  a  con- 
temporary allusion  to  his  name.     In  Old  High  German 
"fogilweida"  is  a  place  were  birds  are  confined,  an  aviary, 
but  also,  it  is  supposed,  any  copse  or  corner  of  a  forest 
specially  haunted  by  birds.     Professor  Zingerle,  who 
has  occupied  himself  greatly  with  the  literary  associa- 
tions of  the  Tyrol,  believes  that  he  identifies  a  little 
lomestead  above  Waidbri'ick,  not  far  from  Bautzen,  as 
.he  scene  of  the  actual  ' '  fogilweida  "  which  gives  its  name 
:o  the  poet  and  was  his  paternal  residence.    The  locality 
s  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  an  exquisite  district,  and  it 
vould  be  delightful  to  believe  that  this  was  the  home  of 
;o  charming  a  writer.    This  must  remain  uncertain  ; 
ill  evidence,  however,  combines  to  suggest  that  it  was 
nore  or  less  in  this  neighbourhood,  somewhere  under 
he  southern  side  of  the  Brenner,  that  the  greatest  of 
he  Minnesingers  was  born,  about  1170. 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  was  a  generation  too  old 
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to  be  subjected  to  the  extraordinary  vogue  of  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  the  first  part  of  which  must  have 
been  composed  by  the  young  Guillaume  dc  Lorris  about 
ten  years  before  the  aged  Tyrolese  minnesinger  passed 
away.  Walter,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  latest 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  inspired  and  perfected 
expression  of  mediaeval  European  poetry  before  the 
Ovidian  influence  was  introduced.  With  him  lyric 
was  a  combination  of  metrical  effects  largely  borrowed 
from  the  poets  of  Provence  with  elements  wholly 
chivalrous  and  Teutonic.  He  was  a  knight  -  errant, 
like  Hartmann  or  Wolfram,  but  instead  of  celebrating, 
as  they  had  done,  the  long  adventures  of  national 
romantic  heroes  and  heroines,  like  Iwein  or  Titurel, 
he  cultivated  the  miunesanc  or  lyric  of  love.  This  he 
made  his  own  ;  he  was  the  first  great  singer  of  Europe  ; 
and  he  persisted  in  his  art,  even  when  his  bodily  forces 
were  failing.  In  a  poem  of  great  pathos,  written  per- 
haps in  1230,  he  takes  us  to  witness  that  he  has  been 
the  faithful  jongleur  of  Love — "  Wol  vierzic  jar  hab'  ich 
gesingen  oder  me  " — for  forty  years  or  more.  He  sang 
until  he  represented  in  himself  the  lyric  side  of  German 
genius,  and  when  he  passed  into  silence  there  was  no 
one  who  sang  again  in  German  with  a  note  so  pure  and 
liquid,  of  a  music  so  captivating,  until  the  poets  of  the 
romantic  movement,  more  than  four  centuries  later. 

Of  this  delicious  author,  on  whom  the  very  dew  of 
the  world  seems  resting,  Mr.  Phillips  has  essayed  to 
give  us  a  version.  Although  many  translations  of 
separate  pieces  of  Walter's  work  have  been  published, 
we  know  of  no  earlier  example  of  an  attempt  to  present 
his  poems  in  something  like  a  complete  form.  Critics 
differ  as  to  the  number  of  genuine  poems  by  Walter 
now  existing;  Bartsch  gives  188;  Mr.  Phillips  presents 
us  with  versions  of  84  of  these.  The  performance  of 
such  a  feat  displays  the  evidence  of  a  praiseworthy 
persistence,  and  Mr.  Phillips  has  taken  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  language  and  turns  of  thought  of  the 
archaic  writer.  Unfortunately,  he  seems  to  have  little 
poetic  skill  himself.  The  very  essence  of  the  charm  of 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  lies  in  his  naivete,  in  his  ex- 
treme and  almost  childlike  simplicity.  This  Mr. 
Phillips  has  not  been  careful  enough  to  preserve,  and 
the  delicate,  haunting  melody  invariably  evades  him. 
He  has  dwelt  upon  the  political  pieces,  which  are  of 
slighter  intrinsic  value,  and  seems  to  take  but  little 
interest  in  the  finest  personal  songs.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Phillips  approaches  Walter  from  an  anti-poetical  side. 
The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  is  that  he 
has  omitted  to  translate  what  is  the  most  famous 
and  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Walter's  lyrics, 
the  exquisite  "  Unter  den  linden  an  der  heide,"  perhaps 
the  most  lovely  outburst  of  song  which  the  Middle  Ages 
in  any  language  has  left  us.  We  hardly  believe  our 
eyes,  but  we  protest  that  we  can  find  no  reference  to 
this  piece  in  any  part  of  Mr.  Phillips'  volume. 

Mr.  Phillips  quaintly  opens  his  preface  by  saying  that 
"the  name  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  is,  even  in 
England,  .not  entirely  unknown,"  but  he  proceeds  to 
suggest  that  Longfellow's  pleasant  legend  is  the  only 
source  of  information  open  to  English  readers.  If  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  literature  of  his 
subject  more  carefully  he  might  have  observed  that 
Beddoes,  in  1829,  was  enthusiastic  about  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide,  and  translated,  very  prettily  but 
inexactly,  that  splendid  "  Unter  den  linden  "  which  has 
so  strangely  escaped  Mr.  Phillips'  notice.  In  Mr. 
Gosse's  "Northern  Studies"  of  1879,  there  is  an 
extensive  monograph  on  Walter,  with  many  poems 
literally  translated.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant  pub- 
lished a  valuable  essay  on  the  same  subject,  a  few 
years  later,  and  since  then  the  great  Minnesinger  has 
frequently  attracted  the  notice  of  English  critics.  Mr. 
Phillips  deserves  commendation  for  his  persevering 
attempt  at  translation,  but  we  cannot  but  wish  that 
he  was  better  equipped  for  carrying  it  to  a  happy 
conclusion. 

AN  IVORY  HUNTER. 

"  Elephant  Hunting  in  East  Equatorial  Africa."  By  A.  H. 
Neumann.    London  :  Rowland  Ward.  Illustrated. 

A/TR.  NEUMANN  is  of  those  who  recognise  that 
*^»*  the  earth  and  the  elephants  thereof,  those  at 
any  rate  that  bear  good  tusks,  are  his  who  will  claim 
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them.     We  read  with   misgiving-   of   the  wholesale 
death-dealing  in  which  he  positively  revels,  but,  if  such 
things  must  be  written  down  and  read,  we  would,  at 
any  rate,  ask  no  more  pleasant  guide.    The  book  is  in 
its  way  a  delightful  one,  and  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  is  a  profusion,  of  both  photographs  by  the  author 
and  drawings  by  such  tried  friends  as  J.  G.  Millais, 
E.  Caldwell,  G.  E.  Lodge  and  C.  Whymper,  are  worthy 
of  the  text  they  adorn.    Faults  there  must  be  in  a  work 
of  such  pretensions  ;  and  if  we  carp  thus  early,  it  is 
assuredly  because  we  are  glad  to  get  the  minor  and  less 
pleasing  portion  of  our  task  over  first.    Thus,  Mr. 
Neumann  thinks  too  much  about  his  precious  elephants, 
forgetting  that  one  elephant  dies  much  as  another,  and 
that  small  doses  of  harrowing  detail  go  a  long  way. 
Elephants  are  the  great  business  of  the  book,  and  the 
heaps  of  their  slain  that  deck  these  pages  positively 
nauseate,  while  other  game,  save  such  as  is  wanted  for 
the  pot,  is  treated  but  casually,  and  even  the  lion  is  left, 
like  the  hyama  and  other  night  marauders,  to  the  un- 
sporting mercies  of  the  trap-gun.    Again,  Mr.  Neumann 
exhibits  with  too  little  reserve  the  lofty  disdain  evinced 
by  too  many  shooting  men  for  the  more  gentle  art.  To 
tell  us  that  the  Swahilis  catch  "  lots  of  fine  fish  "  in  Lake 
Rudolph,  without  any  account  of  their  methods,  was 
surely  too  little,  an  omission  scarcely  atoned  for  in  the 
meagre  remarks  that  follow  on  a  later  page.   Nor,  beyond 
a  reference  to  the  "barber"  is  there  any  mention  of 
fish  in  the  otherwise  excellent  index.     Mr.  Neumann  is 
obviously  something  of  a  naturalist,  and  it  would  there- 
fore have  saved  confusion  with  the  scavenging  birds  of 
prey  if  he  had  spoken  of  vulturine  guinea-fowl,  instead 
of  merely  "  vulturines,"  while  he  might   also  have 
explained  that  the  so-called  "  horn  "  of  the  other  guinea- 
fowl  is  no  more  than  a  helmet,  or  casque,  such  as 
surmounts  the  cassowary.    Otherwise,  the  reader  may 
in  his  innocence  recall  dim  memories  of  a  "  rhinoceros 
bird,"  and  fancy  he  has  identified  the  species. 

There  is  no  melodrama  in  these  pages,  there  are  no 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  rogue  elephants  and  record 
lions ;  indeed,  the  nearest  shave  our  author  had 
was  from  an  enemy  no  bigger  than  a  puff-adder. 
Mr.  Neumann  writes  throughout  with  great  modesty 
and  moderation,  while,  on  the  subject  of  his  pet 
weapons,  he  sternly  rejects  the  opportunity,  so  dear 
to  many,  of  dogmatising.  He  adheres,  it  is  true,  to  his 
preference  for  small-bore  rifles,  but  never  in  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  for  other  fancies.  "  I  may  say,  however, 
without  presuming  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  others,  that 
my  experience  with  regard  to  bullets  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  solid,  as  compared  with  any  (what  I  should 

call)  fancy  projectiles  Of  course,  you  can  kill 

game  with  almost  anything,  when  you  get  a  favourable 
chance  and  make  the  most  of  it."  This  liberal  manner 
of  giving  advice  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  intemperate 
commands  issued  by  many  faddists. 

The  technical  instructions  for  the  spooring  and  shoot- 
ing of  game  are  concise  and  reliable,  and  particularly 
excellent  is  the  figure  showing  the  exact  spot  of  the 
elephant's  head  which  should  be  covered  by  the  sight. 
Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these  instructions  had 
not  better  have  been  omitted.    We  are  haunted  by  the 
tons  of  elephant  that  the  author  left  rotting  in  the  bush, 
and  cannot  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  shifting  of 
his  mantle,  or  rather  his  gun,  to  younger  shoulders. 
Other  hints,  as  the  method  of  protecting  the  "  kill 
from  vultures  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  tied  to  the 
horns,  of  using  an  empty  cartridge  case  as  an  efficient 
whistle  in  the  jungle,  and  ascertaining  the  direction  of 
the  wind  by  its  action  on  dried  grass  crumbled  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand-a  test  which  the  author  regards  as 
more  sensitive  than  the  better  known  native  plan  of 
watching  falling  dust— all  these  show  his  intimacy  with 
the  wild  life  of  the  bush,  the  terrible  sadness  ot  which 
every  now  and  again  cries  out  from  these  pages,  as 
where  he  buried  poor  "  Frolic,"  the  victim  of  baboons, 
and  would  fain  have  rested  beside  the  faithful  dog  on 
the  bank  of  the  cool  river.    There  is  so  much  in  the 
book  to  interest   the   naturalist   that   selections  are 
invidious.    To  many,  however,  it  will  be  news  that,  so 
distinctive  is  the  odour  of  waterbuck,  giraffes  and  other 
game,  that  wind  is  to  the  highly  trained  hunter  almost 
the  same  advantage  that  it  is  to  his  quarry  ;  while 
students  of  distribution  will  note  with  great  interest  the 
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presence  in  Lake  Rudolph  (at  least  500  miles  from 
the  east  coast)  of  a  species  of  toad-fish  declared  by  the 
natives  to  be  almost  identical  with  others  taken  in  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  country  round  produces 
at  once  the  largest  elephants  and  probably  the  smallest 
rhinoceros  of  the  African  continent,  an  anomaly  that 
requires  explanation.  For  the  entomologist,  there  is 
an  excellent  coloured  plate  of  three  new  species  of 
butterfly  obtained  by  the  author,  and  also  a  complete  list 
of  lepidoptera  brought  back  by  him,  the  latter  compiled 
by  Miss  Sharpe.  In  the  back  cover  of  the  book  is  an 
excellent  large  scale  map  of  the  country,  and  the  index 
is  in  the  main  full  and  accurate.  Altogether,  it  is 
many  a  day  since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  read  so 
admirable  a  book,  and  if  the  standard  is  to  be  set  by 
this  latest  addition,  the  further  Mr.  Ward  enlarges  his 
sporting  library  the  better  for  all  concerned. 


CLASSICAL  QUOTATIONS. 

"A  Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations."    By  Thomas 
Benfield  Harbottle.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenscheirr. 

SYMPATHY,  taste,  sentiment,  fashion  are  receding 
further  and  further  from  the  Classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.    Our  popular  critics,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, not  only  knew  nothing  about  them  but  would 
regard  an. acquaintance  with  them  as  no  part  of  a  lite- 
rary outfit  or  training.     Our  younger  poets  neither  read 
nor  affect  to  read  them.     At  the  Universities  Schools 
of   Literature  have   been   established  from   the  cur- 
riculum of  which   the   ancient   Classics    have  been 
expressly    excluded.      In    the    House   of  Commons 
or  on  public  platforms  a  classical  allusion  or  quota^ 
tion  is  now  scarcely  ever  heard,  or  if  it  is,  it  falls  flat 
on  the  audience,  and  is  almost  certain  to  be  omitted  or 
misprinted  in  the  report.    A  classical  quotation  is  no 
longer,  as  Dr.  Johnson  put  it,  the  parole  of  a  cultivated 
man.     The   general   impression   is  that  the  classics 
have  had  their  day  and  done  their  work.    Only  in  the 
estimation  of  a  small,  and  that  to  all  appearance  a 
rapidly  diminishing,  minority  do  they  stand  where  they 
have  stood  for  so  many  ages.    But  if  they  lose  their 
voo-ue  they  can  never  lose  their  intrinsic  interest  and 
importance.    The  impress  which  they  have  left  on  the 
chief  literatures  of  the  modern  world,  on  those  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  is  indelible.  Fori 
nearly  four  centuries  they  have  supplied  the  touchstones! 
and  standards  of  the  best  as  distinguished  from  thd 
second  best  and  inferior  criticism— to  use- the  word  nj 
its  most  comprehensive  sen.se— in  every  generation,  and 
many  generations  must  pass  before  their  educational 
value,  however  few  may  have  the  wisdom  and  energy  td 
avail  themselves  of  it,  can  be  at  all  impaired.  _  I 

The  volume  before  us  illustrates  another  relation  ni 
which  thev  stand  to  the  modern  world.  No  one  can  g 
through  Mr.  Harbottle's  collection  without  being  struck 
with  The  truth  of  the  remark  with  which  Goethe  opend 
his  "Spriiche  in  Prosa  "—  there  is  nothing  new  in  wit 
all  that  remains  is  to  repeat  it.  Dryden  somewhere 
says  : 

"  One  poet  is  another's  plagiary, 
And  he  a  third's,  till  they  all  end  in  Homer." 
It  may  be  said  with  literal  truth  that  it  would  be  veH 
difficult  to  name  a  proverb,  aphorism,  or  good  thing 
now  in  general  currency  which  is  either  not  to  be  founc 
in  the  "Wit  and  Wisdom  "  of  classical  antiquity  or  doe: 
not  exist  there  in  embryo.  What  is  "Welcome  the 
coming,  speed  the  parting  guest"  but  Pope's  version  o 
Homer's  Xf»)  ^vov  ™P""ra  <?»tX£<"  Mkovra  tt  ^M™" 
or  "He  that  fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to  ngn 
another  day,"  but  Menander's  &i>t)p  <>  i>evywv  vat  ™\i 
^axn^rcu?  or  the  burden  of  Burns's  "  A  man  s  a  mai 
for  a'  that,"  but  the  same  poet's  ^ 

8s  «"  "  yeyovutc  [1  ~\1  ^atl  ^P0^  ™Yada 

kuv  Attfi'oJ/  )/  etrriy  ivysyfic- 
—he  who  is  by  nature  inclined  to  virtuous  action,  eve 
though  he  be  an  /Ethiopian,  is  a  gentleman?  What  1 
"Art  is  long,  and  time  is  short"  but  a  simple  transla 
tion  of  the  opening  maxim  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippc 
crates'  or  Milton's  remark  about  ambition  being  tn 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds"  but  Tacitus'  ''etiar 
sapientibus  cupido  gloria:  novissima  exuitur  lo  tn 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  quoted  by  Cicero,,  w 
are  indebted  for  the  noble  sentiment,  "  Salus  popu 
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suprema  lex ; "  to  Cicero  himself  for  the  pregnant 
truism  "  Summum  jus,  summa  injuria  ;  "  to  him  also  we 
owe  the  familiar  proverb — he  quotes  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus — "while  there  is  life  there  is  hope  "  : 
"  ^Egroto,  dum  anima  est  spes  esse  dicitur."  When 
we  talk  of  calling  "a  spade  a  spade,"  or  "getting 
blood  out  of  a  stone,"  or  "  leaving  no  stone  unturned," 
or  "comparing  small  things  with  great,"  we  are  quoting 
respectively  an  anonymous  Greek  Comic  Poet,  Plautus, 
Euripides  and  Virgil.  The  phrase  "conspicuous  by 
their  absence  "  is  a  deduction  from  a  passage  in  the 
"Annals"  of  Tacitus,  where  in  describing  the  funeral 
ofjunia  he  says  that  in  the  procession  the  images  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  not  displayed,  but  these  two 
heroes  were  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  fact  that 
their  images  were  not  to  be  seen  :  "  prajfulgebant  .  .  .  eo 
ipso  quod  effigieseorum  non  visebantur."  In  the  sameway 
"  Cherchez  la  femme  "  is  directly  deducted  from  Juvenal  s 
"  Nulla  fere  causa  est  in  quA  non  femina,"  &c.  "Like 
master,  like  man "  is  literally  from  Petronius,  while 
"  silence  gives  consent,"  though  only  found  in  exact 
form — "  qui  tacet  consentiae  videtur  " — in  the  letters  of 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  is  involved  in  the  ipijcly,  (tkottoiv  (he 
speaks  in  his  silence)  of  Euripides  and  the  "  tacent,  satis 
laudant"  of  Terence.  To  Tacitus  we  owe  the  often- 
quoted  "  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,"  "  odisse  quern 
laeseris,"  and  "  famae  contemptu  contemnuntur 
virtutes. "  The  proverbs  "There's  many  a  slip 'twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip"  and  the  "mills  of  God  grind 
slowly,  but  they  grind  very  small,"  have  been  preserved 
by  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.  "  It's  a  wise  child  that 
knows  its  own  father  "  was  suggested  by  the  line  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Odyssey  "Never  yet  could  son  his 
father  tell."  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  "  is  a  Latin 
translation  of  a  saying  of  Chilo's  preserved  both  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  Stobaius.  "  Constant  dropping 
wears  away  the  stone"  is  almost  literally  from  Lucretius 
and  Ovid.  What  is  "  the  devil  take  the  hindmost"  but 
Horace's  "  Occupet  extremum  scabies,"  and  "verb, 
sap."  but  the  Latin  proverb  preserved  by  Plautus  and 
Terence  "dictum  sapienti  sat  est.")  "  Ever)' hair  casts  a 
shadow"  is  merely  the  "eliam  capillus  unus  habet 
umbram  suam"  of  Publius  Syrus.  "  Pereant  qui  ante 
nos  nostra  dixerunt  " — perish  those  who  said  our  good 
things  before  we  did — we  owe  to  Donatus. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Harbottle  has  not  had  space  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  quotations  he  gives  where  that 
history  is   an  interesting  one,  as  it  often  is.  For 
instance,  though  he  duly  gives  the  famous  "  Quern 
deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat,"  he  contents  himself 
with  ascribing  it  to  an  anonymous  writer,  saying  no- 
thing of  its  history,  but  that  history  well  deserved 
recording.    It  was  found  on  the  table  of  "  a  gentleman 
of  fashion,"  Sir  D.  O. — his  full  name  is  not  recorded — 
who  committed  suicide  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.    He  had  scribbled  the  words  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  probably  as  an  explanation  of  his  action.  Some 
years   afterwards  Boswell,  who,  like  his  friend  Dr. 
Johnson,  had  been  anxious  to  trace  the  quotation  to 
its  source,  for  no  one  knew  where  it  came  from,  was 
informed  that  a  Mr.  Pitts  had  found  it  among  the 
Fragments  of  Euripides.    Mr.  Pitts  then,  presumably 
with  a  hoaxing  intention,  sent  Boswell  what  purported 
to  be  the  original  Greek,  saying  that  he  had  taken  it 
from  Barnes'  edition  of  Euripides,  and  it  ran  :  ov  Otoe 
OiXtt  airoKtoat  irpwr  airofypivoi,  whom  God  wishes  to  destroy 
He  first  phrensies.    But  no  such  line,  as  any  scholar 
might  know,  is  to  be  found  among,  or  ever  could  exist 
in,  the  Fragments  of  Euripides,  Pitts  having  evidently 
concocted  his  Greek  out  of  the  Latin.    And  yet  after  all 
the  line  was  no  doubt  based  on  one  of  the  Fragments, 
which,  literally  translated,  runs   thus:    "But  when 
Divine  Power  prepares  evils  for  a  man  it  first  injures 
his  mind."    This  was  no  doubt  what  the  suicide  had  in 
his  memory.  The  Latin  version,  or  rather  interpretation, 
was  his  own,  and  so  this  poor  suicide  became  the  author 
of  a  quotation  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  world.    Another  quotation  with  a  curious  history 
which  Mr.  Harbottle  has  not  traced  is  the  celebrated 
"  Vox  populi  vox  dei."  It  occurs  first,  as  Mr.  Harbottle 
notes,  in  an  epistle  of  Alcuin  to  Charlemagne,  and  runs 
thus  :  "  Nec  audiendi  sunt  qui  solent  dicere  vox  populi, 
vox   dei  ;   cum   tumultuositas  vulgi   semper  insaniae 
proxima  sit."  "  Nor  should  those  be  listened  to  who  are 


wont  to  say  '  vox  populi,  vox  dei,'  for  the  turbulence 
of  the  mob  is  always  closely  allied  to  insanity."  Next 
we  find  it  in  an  epistle  of  Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  II.), 
which  throws  some  light  on  its  origin.  Referring  to  an 
election  which  he  had  made  to  a  certain  post,  he  says 
that  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  cries  of  the  multitude 
— "  Scriptura  dicente  vox  populi  vox  dei  "  Scripture 
calling  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of  God.  But 
he  goes  on  to  say  he  had  done  wrong,  for  as  the  voice 
of  the  people  cried  out  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,, 
every  voice  of  the  people  cannot  be  the  voice  of  God. 
The  supposed  warrant  from  Scripture  is  evidently  based 
on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah  lxvi.  6: 
"  A  voice  of  noise  from  the  city,  a  voice  from  the  temple,, 
a  voice  of  God  that  rendereth  recompense  to  His 
enemies."  In  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
aphorism  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  is  quoted  as 
a  well-known  proverb  "  illud  proverbium  "  by  William 
of  Malmesbury. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  has  produced  not  merely, 
the  best  but  incomparably  the  best  dictionary  of  Classi- 
cal Quotation  which  has  yet  appeared.  He  has  evidently 
spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
possible  ;  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  verify  and  to  trace 
every  quotation  to  its  original  source,  and  to  give  the 
best  version  of  it  which  he  could  find  in  existing 
translations,  where  such  translations  exist.  We  have, 
only  a  few  faults  to  find  with  the  book.  And  first  his 
omissions.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  famous  "  Amicus 
Socrates,  amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas," 
which  has  been  attributed,  we  believe,  both  to  Cicero- 
and  to  Erasmus,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  either.  Wherever  it  exists  it  has  evidently  been, 
deducted  from  Ammonius'  "  Life  of  Aristotle,"  fiXoQ 
pei-  Sioxparric,  aXXa  (ptXrtpa  >/  aA»/0£ia.  Again,  the 
famous  quotation  "  Semel  insanivimus  omnes  " — for 
the  identification  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  offered  ten 
guineas  —  should  have  been  given.  It  will  be  found  in., 
the  first  Eclogue  of  Mantuan,  as  Johnson  many  years 
afterwards  accidentally  discovered.  Nor  again  is  Pliny's; 
"Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit,"  often  so  conveniently 
quoted,  given  by  Mr.  Harbottle.  Surely  "bis  dat  qui 
cito  dat"  is  older  than  Bacon;  and  "  Necessitas  non 
habet  legem  "  older  than  Langland.  Mr.  Harbottle  has 
been,  as  every  one  else  has  been,  baffled  by  "  Poeta. 
nascitur,  non  fit"  ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  could  not 
have  originated  from  the  passage  of  Florus.  Another 
problem  on  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  throw  light,  is  the  source  of  "  Solamen 
miseris  socios  habuisse  laboris,"  which  caused  Malone 
and  Steevens  so  much  fruitless  labour.  "  Palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat "  must  be  older  than  Jortin,  to  whose 
"  Lusus  Poeticos  "  we  are  referred  as  its  origin  ;  it  was. 
probably  an  heraldic  motto,  like  Caesar  Borgia's  "  Aut 
Caesar  aut  nullus."  But  enough  of  fault-finding  ;  we  are 
almost  ashamed  to  be  pointing  to  defects  in  a  work, 
which  is  so  evidently  the  result  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  conscientious  labour — a  work  of  which  the  com- 
piler could  say  with  pathetic  truth, 

"  Expertus  didicit  quam  gravis  iste  labor." 

AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
POLITICS. 

"  White  Man's  Africa."  By  Poultney  Bigelow.  London, 
and  New  York  :  Harper. 

THERE  are  so  many  analogies  between  the  relations 
of  England  with  the  Cape  during  the  present  cen- 
tury and  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  last,  that 
an  American  view  of  South  African  politics  may  be  read 
with  interest.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  proves  himself  an 
impartial  and  keen-sighted  critic.  His  book  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  good 
points  in  both  the  English  and  the  Boers,  and  for  its 
outspoken  condemnation  of  the  bad.  The  author  respects 
the  sterling  honesty  of  the  Boers  ;  he  remembers  the 
injustice  and  misrule  that  forced  them  to  migrate  from  - 
Cape  Colony  in  1836  and  1837  ;  he  recognises  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  anger  against  England  is  due 
solely  to  the  mistakes  and  irritating  inconsistencies  of 
British  policy,  and  that  the  extreme  bitterness  at  present 
is  the  result  of  the  criminal  folly  of  the  Jameson  raid. 
But  Mr.  Bigelow  also  sees  the  weak  points  in  the 
character  of  the   Boers ;  he  deplores  their  illiterate 
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narrowness  and  antiquated  love  of  isolation  ;  he  per- 
sonally experienced  the  anti-English  prejudice  of  Dr. 
Leyds,  and  he  regrets  the  folly  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Uitlanders  and  the  determined  hostility  to  all  re- 
form. The  author  spent  some  months  in  South  Africa  ; 
but  the  time  was  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  discover 
many  new  facts,  and  he  wisely  trusts  for  his  history  to 
Dr.  Theal.  Hence  the  original  features  in  the  book 
are  the  author's  impressions.  The  first  subject  dealt 
with  is  the  Jameson  raid,  of  which  a  narrative  is  given, 
based  on  information  collected  from  combatants  on  both 
sides.  The  English  leadership  is  described  as  "any- 
thing but  creditable  to  professional  soldiers." 

The  chapters  devoted  to  interviews  with  the  Presidents 
of  the  two  Dutch  Republics  are  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book.  For  Paul  Kruger  the  author  has  an  extreme 
admiration,  which  he  expresses  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion. He  repeats  as  genuine  stories  which  make  one 
doubt  Mr.  Bigelow's  sense  of  humour,  or  at  least  his 
common  sense.  He  tells  us  that  Kruger  started  big-game 
shooting  at  the  age  of  seven  and  lion-killing  at  eleven  ; 
he  describes  him  as  able  to  accomplish  equestrian  feats 
that  excel  those  of  the  most  expert  circus-riders,  and 
attributes  to  him  powers  of  steeple-climbing  beyond 
those  of  any  steeple-jack.  "  Kruger  is  unique,"  finally 
exclaims  Mr.  Bigelow  (p.  52).  "There  is  no  man  of 
modern  times  with  whom  he  may  be  compared.  We 
must  go  back  to  mythical  days  to  find  his  parallel — to 
the  days  of  the  many-minded  Ulysses."  But  in  spite  of 
this  exaggeration  the  author  has  a  still  higher  opinion 
of  President  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Kruger 
he  calls  "a  magnificent  anachronism,"  who  can  have 
no  similar  successor.  Steyn  he  regards  as  the  type  of 
the  race  that  will  dominate  South  Africa.  For  Steyn 
has  acquired  the  culture  and  sympathies  of  the  English- 
man without  losing  the  primitive  virtues  of  the  Boer. 
Whereas,  according  to  Bigelow,  Kruger  would  only 
value  a  library  as  a  source  of  pipelights,  Steyn  has 
received  the  best  education  that  Europe  can  supply. 
While  Kruger's  political  ideals  are  the  maintenance  of 
isolation,  Steyn  has  the  width  of  view  of  a  true  states- 
man.    All  this  is  very  admirable,  if  just  a  trifle  naive. 

It  is  to  the  Afrikander  that  the  author  looks  for  the 
salvation  of  South  Africa.  He  makes  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal his  dislike  and  contempt  for  both  Portuguese  and 
Germans.  The  true  Boers,  he  says,  have  no  adminis- 
trative capacity.  This  fact  he  illustrates  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Transvaal  Government  to  import  so  many 
German  and  Dutch  officials,  wliereas  in  the  United 
States  the  War  of  Independence  and  subsequent  organi- 
zation of  the  country  were  entirely  conducted  by 
Americans.  For  the  English  race  and  its  achieve- 
ments at  the  Cape  the  author  has  a  very  high  admira- 
tion. He  calls  Natal  a  "Colonial  Paradise,"  and  "a 
magnificent  monument  to  English  courage  and  English 
capacity  for  administration."  "There  is  on  all  sides 
an  atmosphere  suggestive  of  law,  liberty  and  progress," 
and  absolute  order  is  kept  by  a  force  of  one  white 
policeman  to  every  thousand  of  the  black  population. 
The  success  of  Natal  is,  in  fact,  an  example  of  the  truth 
of  what,  according  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  is  "  the  greatest 
lesson  which  a  statesman  can  lay  to  heart,  namely,  that 
the  making  of  laws  is  easy,  but  that  good  administra- 
tion is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  good  government." 
And  the  administration  of  English  Colonies  he  attributes 
to  the  capacity  of  individual  Englishmen,  and  not  to 
the  policy  of  the  English  Colonial  Office.  He  admits  the 
good  intentions  of  the  home  officials,  but  says  they  are  ill- 
informed  ;  and  he  repeatedlycharges  them  with  fussy  and 
mischievous  interference.  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  direct  interference  of  the  Colonial  Office  after 
the  Jameson  raid  was  a  mistake  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  raid  itself,"  he  remarks  on  page  192.  If  the  Afri- 
kanders break  off  the  connexion  with  England  and  form 
a  United  States  of  South  Africa,  he  says  that  they  may 
blunder  occasionally,  but  even  then  "they  cannot  make 
Avorse  blunders  than  those  perpetrated  by  a  Colonial 
Minister  in  London."  But  in  spite  of  the  author's 
recognition  of  the  faults  in  the  British  system  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  this  American  author's  final  con- 
clusion is  that  separation  from  England  would  be  dis- 
astrous. For  "  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  represents 
freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  thought,  beyond  that  of 
any  flag  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  Africa,  at  least,  it  is 


the  only  flag  strong  enough  and  generous  enough  for 
our  purpose.  It  guarantees  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  only  flag  which  to-day  makes  possible 
our  dream  of  a  White  Man's  Africa." 

A  PALTRY  STUDY  OF  MILLAIS. 

"  Millais  and  his  Works,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  1898."  By  M.  H. 
Spielmann.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood. 

A/TR.  SPIELMANN  disarms  criticism  at  the  very 
outset  of  this  effusion  by  disclaiming  all  pretence 
of  giving  either  a  "Life"  of  the  painter  or  an  ex- 
haustive criticism  of  the  paintings  now  on  view.  Still, 
since  he  has  given  about  150  pages  of  art  judgments 
and  biographic  details,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  expression 
of  the  effect  his  utterances  produce  on  those  who  have 
seen  Millais'  works  and  know  something  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  teeming  art  productions  of  this  century. 
Mr.  Spielmann  is  a  critic  of  the  safe  school.  Much 
of  his  space  is  taken  up  by  descriptions  of  the  early 
hostilities  against  Millais,  and  dramatic  contrasts  made 
by  the  later  recoil  of  opinion  in  favour  of  what  was  once 
denounced  in  unmeasured  terms.  The  long-familiar 
critical  phrases,  much  affected  by  high-class  auctioneers 
and  art-dealers,  are  sprinkled  along  the  pages  with 
good-natured  naivete.  We  have  a  rich  assortment  of 
Bond  Street  art  speech,  such  as  "  charming  arrange- 
ment ;  well-modelled  ;  Millais  at  his  best ;  dramatic 
quality  ;  marvellously  and  completely  accurate  studies 
of  nature  ;  superb  execution,"— very  useful  and  sensible 
phrases,  but  when  used  in  excessive  abundance  apt  to 
suggest  a  lack  of  original  judgment.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Spielmann's  conclusions  have  been  publicly 
held  for  many  years,  and  to  preach  them  now  will  not 
ensure  the  preacher  the  fate  of  St.  Stephen.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  a  certain  superficiality,  the  account  of 
Millais  and  his  works  is,  in  a  hurried  way,  fairly  full 
and  fairly  accurate.  We  are  strongly  reminded  that 
the  artist  was  an  infant  prodigy,  though  that  did  not 
prevent  poverty,  the  familiar  of  art  and  literature,  from 
having  at  Millais  in  early  manhood,  with  tooth  and  claw, 
just  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  prodigy  at  all.  Mr. 
Spielmann  mentions  the  well-known  fact  that  a  certain 
barrister  (he  says  Sergeant-at-law)  employed  Millais  (at 
three  pounds  a  day,  says  Mr.  Spielmann)  to  paint  all 
day  and  every  day  for  him.  We  know  a  certain:  aged 
artist,  once  of  great  repute,  who  worked  on  similar  terms 
for  this  barrister.  Our  friend's  wages  were  one  guinea 
per  day,  and  he  opines  that  Millais'  wages  were  about 
the  same.  We  hesitate,  but  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  many  a  better  painter  than  Millais  was  then — say 
Etty  as  an  instance — would  not  have  disdained  three 
pounds  a  day  as  wages.  Mr.  Spielmann  without  defi- 
nitely and  persistently  putting  forth  an  original  estimate 
of  Millais,  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  painter's  place  in 
art,  as  the  painter  of  the  middle  classes.  That,  he  says, 
is  to  place  him  very  high  ;  but  this  he  backs  up  by  a 
somewhat  fallacious  proof,  for,  says  he,  it  is  out  of 
that  middle-class  our  greatest  geniuses  have  sprung. 
Granted  :  but  by  that  very  spring  perhaps  they  ceased 
to  be  of  the  middle  class.  The  writer  more  truly  indi- 
cates Sir  John  Millais'  nature  and  place  when  he  says 
that  he  painted  bits  of  nature,  less  from  the  wish  to 
make  nature  into  something  artistic,  than  because  he 
liked  the  object,  and  found  the  artist's  pleasure  in 
imitating  it.  With  Mr.  Spielmann's  casual  references 
to  certain  contemporaries  of  Millais  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  agree,  as,  for  instance,  where  he  assigns 
Millais  to  a  lower  place  than  Holl  in  the  power  of 
giving  in  a  portrait  the  sitter's  best  nature.  Holl  ! 
some  of  whose  once  "startling"  portraits  are  dying 
into  a  kind  of  lacquered  inanity  where  they  hang  beside 
works  even  frankly  childish  and  unaccomplished  ;  as 
any  one  who  visits  some  of  the  Cambridge  halls  may 
see.  And  this  rapid  loss  of  quality  in  Holl's  works 
reminds  us  of  a  fact  not  so  strongly  noted  as  it  might 
be  by  Mr.  Spielmann  ;  that  is,  the  regretted  change 
that  is  fast  overtaking  Millais'  as  well  as  much  other 
even  recent  work.  This  change — in  other  words  decay — 
is  the  result  in  Sir  John's  work,  as  in  that  of  Turner 
and  some  still-living  painters,  of  ignorance  or  reckless- 
ness in  the  use  of  "loaded"  pigment.    Mr.  Spielmann 
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justly  observes  how  well  some  of  Millais'  early  methodic 
painting  has  stood;  and  it  is  "significant  of  much" 
that  only  in  the  plastered  surfaces  of  his  "powerful" 
works  is  decay  apparent.  In  this  sketch  of  the 
great  Preraphaelite,  landscape  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  his  strong  points.  How  any  intelligent  critic 
can  apply  such  eulogistic  terms  to  works  like  the 
"Chill  October,"  and  the  foreground  study  called 
"Over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  while  not  ignorant 
that  David  Cox  lived  and  painted  not  so  long  ago, 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  succumb  to  the  magic  of  popular 
applause  in  judging  a  painter's  failures.  That  Millais, 
in  those  early  pictures  which  were  painted  with  or  with- 
out the  assisting  thoughts  of  his  more  profound  and 
more  cultivated  friends  of  the  "brotherhood,"  placed 
himself  for  ever  on  the  plane  of  the  great  masters  in 
art,  is  to  be  gladly  admitted  ;  but  that  he  could 
have  gone  down  to  futurity  as  in  the  first  rank  on  the 
strength  of  his  landscapes  alone  is  not  to  be  thought. 
There  is  not  a  distance  or  a  sky,  "  felt  "  as  a  landscapist 
feels  them,  in  the  whole  series.  However,  in  spite 
of  disagreement  on  such  questions,  we  recognise 
in  Mr.  Spielmann's  anecdotes, dates  and  casual  notes, 
together  with  the  somewhat  imperfect  lists  of  pic- 
tures, a  portion  of  the  elements  that  will  be  used 
in  the  future  by  some  biographer  of  Sir  John  Millais, 
who  may  see  his  importance  as  one  of  many  signifi- 
cant phenomena  marking  the  unrest  of  this  changeful 
century.  That  biographer  may  point  out  that  the 
painter's  impression-ability,  united  as  it  was  to  such 
high  technical  power  of  conveying  his  impressions, 
made  him  an  embodiment  and  type  of  that  outlook 
forward  and  also  backward  that  exists  to  perplex,  while 
urging  onward,  the  artistic  thought  of  nineteenth- 
century  humanity. 

FICTION. 

"The  Marchioness  against  the  County."    By  Edward 
H.  Cooper.    London  :  Chapman. 

THE  lady  who  ultimately  became  a  Marchioness  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  horse-trainer  resident  in 
Paris.  Lord  Draycott  met  her  there.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  with  only  a  little  clothing  on  ;  she  sang  at  a 
music-hall  ;  and  she  was  an  object  of  desire  to  Baron 
Mathurin,  satyr.  True  love  gained  the  day.  She  be- 
came Lady  Draycott,  and,  with  her  husband  and  step- 
children, went  to  reside  on  broad  acres  in  the  Havant 
district  of  Hampshire.  There  she  rested,  awaiting  the 
good  and  the  evil  that  might  come.  The  County  could  not 
immediately  make  up  its  mind  as  to  how  Lady  Draycott 
should  be  received.  It  waited  for  a  cue  from  the 
Duchess  of  Sussex.  At  the  wish  of  her  son,  a  boy  at 
Eton,  the  Duchess  called  upon  the  new-comer.  Then 
all  went  well  for  a  time.  Hatton,  Lord  Draycott's 
home,  was  in  a  constant  whirl  of  gaiety,  in  which  the 
County  shared.  Lady  Draycott  attended  race-meetings, 
and  "spotted  the  winner"  so  frequently  that  among 
the  men,  even  to  the  highest  in  the  land,  she  was  the 
most  popular  lady  of  the  time.  Her  reign  was  brief. 
Lady  Hetherington,  a  vixenish  person  whom  the 
trainer's  daughter  had  once  had  occasion  to  snub,  had 
a  babbling  fool  of  a  brother-in-law,  who,  having  himself 
undergone  correction  from  Lord  Draycott,  told  her  a 
story,  current  in  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  Lady  Draycott 
had  been  one  of  the  Baron's  mistresses.  Instantly,  by 
letters  and  word  of  mouth,  she  spread  the  news 
throughout  the  county.  Catastrophe  followed  quick 
upon  its  heels.  Lady  Draycott  went  to  hold  a  stall  at 
a  bazaar.  Other  dames  engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion were  hard  put  to  it  as  to  how  to  act.  The 
Duchess  had  not  yet  arrived.  If  they  "cut"  Lady 
Draycott  and  the  Duchess  did  not,  socially  they  would 
all  be  in  the  wilderness.  Therefore,  they  waited 
for  the  Duchess.  The  Duchess  came,  and  "cut" 
Lady  Draycott.  Gleefully  all  the  other  dames  had  their 
doubts  resolved.  Lady  Draycott  was  ostracised.  On 
the  hunting-field  next  day,  her  husband  asked  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  w  hat  the  Duchess  meant.  The  Duke 
explained,  and  added  that  he  had  not  allowed  the 
Duchess  to  act  as  she  had  acted  without  first  having 
inquired  into  the  story.  For  a  few  weeks  Lord  Draycott 
went  about  Havant  thrashing  men  who  were  in  the 
boycott  against  his  wife.     His  youthful  sons  inflicted 


similar  punishment  on  such  as  were  less  ripe  in  years. 
We  heard  no  word  of  the  police.  That,  perhaps,  was 
because  such  lowly  citizens  were  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  attention.  The  melodramatic  part  of  the 
story  is  not  less  crude.  Wearied  by  over-isolation 
in  Hampshire,  and  in  anguish  over  her  husband's 
uncomplaining  vexation,  Lady  Draycott,  taking  him 
and  the  children  with  her,  went  for  a  tour  on  the 
Continent.  She  met  the  Duchess  of  Sussex  in  a 
Paris  hotel.  Relenting,  the  Duchess  arranged  a  supper- 
party  at  which  the  young  man  from  whom  Lady 
Hetherington's  brother-in-law  had  heard  the  evil  story 
should  be  confronted  by  Lord  and  Lady  Draycott.  The 
guests  assembled.  The  young  man,  in  much  perturba- 
bation,  withdrew  his  slander  ;  Lady  Draycott  cut  him 
across  the  face  with  her  neck-lace  ;  the  Duches"s  and 
the  Duke  were  satisfied. 

Through  the  whole  book  there  is  a  strain  of  snobbish 
and  vindictive  vulgarity.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
chapter  which  one  can  read  without  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  author's  interest  in  life  is  quite  as  contemptible 
as  that  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  he  scourges  with 
his  coarse  satire.  This  we  say  with  sorrow  inasmuch 
as  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Cooper  would  make  a  mark  in 
fiction  if  his  ambition  as  regards  that  art  were  tempered 
by  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the 
upper  classes  which  would  make  his  view  of  all  life  more 
nearly  true  by  being  much  less  inquisitive. 

"Lin  McLean."  By  Owen  Wister.    London:  Harper's. 

Almost  everybody  has  taken  a  literary  shy  at  the 
American  cow-boy,  and  so  we  have  all  delineations 
ranging  from  Bret  Harte's  charming  gentlemen  to 
Hamlin  Garland's  more  or  less  sinister  and  rebellious 
lions.  And  this  is  not  to  speak  of  many  classically 
absurd  descriptions  by  foreigners.  The  cow-boy  has 
been  made  a  great  romantic  figure,  and  to  no  one  has 
this  prominence  appeared  so  painfully  surprising  as  to  the 
cow-boy  himself.  He  has  now  found  out  about  himself 
several  thousand  things  which  are  not  true  at  all,  and 
he  staggers  under  this  load.  If  Robin  Hood  and  his 
worthy  band  could  come  from  their  graves  for  a  time 
and  see  themselves  in  song  and  tale,  they  would  pro- 
bably suffer  a  degree  of  that  bewilderment  which  now 
pales  the  cow-boy's  swarthy  cheek. 

However,  to  the  feats  of  literary  gymnastics,  Mr. 
Owen  Wister's  books  have  long  been  most  brilliant 
exceptions.  His  cow-boys  are  neither  blood-and- 
thunder  ruffians  nor  disguised  evangelists.  One  of 
their  distinctive  traits  is  that  they  work.  They  do 
not  spend  all  their  time  shooting  each  other  through  the 
lungs.  Neither  do  they  spend  all  their  time  in  making  up 
purses  for  the  departed  horse-thief  s  orphaned  children, 
where  each  man  as  soon  as  he  has  poured  thirty 
years'  salary  into  the  hat  turns  away  with  a  loud  sob. 
In  this  case,  young  Lin  McLean  is  a  rather  unbridled 
young  chap,  perhaps  too  palpably  honest,  perhaps  too 
palpably  fearless,  who  sweeps  in  careless  flight  through 
seven  short  stories.  He  labours  week  and  week,  and 
when  he  is  paid  for  it,  his  money  is  to  him  only  a 
handful  of  feathers  and  any  puff  of  caprice  carries 
it  away.  Then  he  returns  to  cow  -  punching  again. 
Like  all  men  of  his  environment,  he  falls  furiously  in 
love  with  almost  any  woman.  A  "biscuit-shooter" — 
which,  we  understand,  is  a  popular  title  for  a  girl  that 
serves  behind  an  eating-bar  at  a  Western  American  rail- 
road station — a  wily,  hard-faced  "biscuit-shooter," 
makes  him  his  first  tragedy,  and  he  endures  it  with  the 
simple  courage  of  a  savage  and  and  a  gentleman.  He 
is  just  ass  enough  to  be  a  good  plausible  character 
for  good  plausible  fiction. 

It  is  in  the  story,  "  A  Journey  in  Search  of  Christmas," 
that  Mr.  Wister  shows  his  first  strong  sign  of  machinery 
and  trick.  McLean  gets  genially  fascinated  with  the 
idea  of  Christmas.  "The  Frontier  comes  to  town 
'  heeled  for  a  big  time,' finds  that  presents  are  all  the 
rage  and  must  immediately  give  somebody  something. 
Oh,  child-like,  miscellaneous  frontier  !"  Nothing  better 
could  illustrate  Mr.  Wister's  grip  of  the  life  he  is 
describing.  There  is  a  story  to  come  surely.  But  what 
does  the  author  do  ?  He  takes  McLean  to  Denver,  and 
there  confronts  him  with  three  shivering  urchins  polish- 
ing boots  or  selling  papers  while  icy  winds  bite  them, 
and  the  snow  sifts  inside  their  Little  calico  shirts  and* 
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the  great  shop-windows,  splendid  with  light,  look  imper- 
turbably  down  upon  them.  Of  course  :  there  you  are  ! 
Naturally,  McLean  takes  them  to  a  big  Christmas 
di  nner  and  afterwards  to  the  theatre,  and  the  urchins 
are  very  dazed  and  happy.  Then,  near  the  end,  McLean 
discovers  that  one  of  the  urchins  is  the  child  of  the 
woman  who  has  betrayed  him.  Of  course,  McLean 
adopts  the  child.  It  is  all  very  nice,  no  doubt,  but 
unfortunately  this  sort  of  thing  has  not  been  litera- 
ture for  a  long  time.  Even  now,  one  might  forgive 
the  author,  if  it  were  not  for  that  business  of  making 
one  of  the  urchins  turn  out  to  be  the  child  of  the  woman 
who  had  betrayed  McLean's  happy  home.  Such  a 
simple  device  is  unworthy  of  the  book. 

The  last  story,  "  Destiny  at  Drybone,"  is  devoted 
mainly  to  a  description  of  the  funeral  of  the  "biscuit- 
shooter."  It  is  told  in  probably  unconscious  imitation 
of  a  manner  that  is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  change 
in  style  is  abrupt,  and  it  does  not  benefit  the  book. 
In  short  we  see  sometimes  the  effect  of  literature 
upon  Mr.  Wister,  and  that  is  not  admirable.  It  is 
when  we  see  the  effect  of  life  upon  him  that  we  feel 
able  to  declare  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  young 
Americans. 

"  The  Freedom  of  Henry  Meredyth."   By  M.  Hamilton. 
London  :  Heinemann. 

Miss  Hamilton  observes  for  herself,  and  observes 
justly  ;  her  characters,  therefore,  are  roundly  mo- 
delled, though  in  a  slight  material  ;  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  heroine,  they  all  have  an 
unusual  air  of  reality.  When  the  story  opens,  Henry 
Meredyth  has  already  slipped  through  eighteen  years  of 
harmless  married  life — hunting,  going  into  society, 
neglecting  a  rather  impossible  sort  of  wife  and  failing 
to  notice  his  children  ;  a  weak,  vain,  obstinate  man. 
The  wish  to  deal  justly  by  such  a  man  in  itself  argues 
no  usual  intentions,  and  Miss  Hamilton  succeeds  in 
making  him  a  real  human  being.  His  divorced  wife, 
Evelyn,  also  manages  to  be  real  during  her  two  brief 
appearances  ;  so  real  that  at  the  end  we  are  as  tho- 
roughly convinced  as  the  characters  on  the  stage  that, 
however  the  law  or  the  reason  of  the  case  may  stand, 
the  unbearable  Evelyn  is  a  solid  fact  whose  presence 
must  inevitably  block  the  love  between  her  husband 
and  the  heroine.  Meredyth's  young  daughter,  the 
self-centred  and  rebellious  Vivien,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  in  the  book,  and  Miss  Hamilton  has  caught 
so  many  points  in  her  personality  that  the  reader  will 
naturally  feel  a  regret  that  she  should  be  so  slightly 
treated.  Only  regret  is  tempered  by  a  rather  im- 
portant reservation.  The  severe  and  troubled  girl- 
child,  with  a  capacity  for  unkindness  as  boundless  as 
her  capacity  for  ill-placed  attachments,  is  too  fine  a 
thing  to  be  willingly  handed  over  to  any  writer  who 
is  not  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  beauty.  Now,  Miss 
Hamilton's  "Vivien"  would  be  an  excellent  collection 
of  telling  points — of  that  much  we  are  certain  ;  but 
would  it  be  anything  more?  Would  it  leave  an  en- 
during impression  on  the  imagination  ?  "  The  Freedom 
of  Henry  Meredyth  "  is  the  work  of  a  mind  that  is  in- 
terested in  life  and  quick  to  catch  points;  it  satisfies  the 
intelligence,  and  therefore  makes  good  reading  while 
we  are  cutting  the  pages.  But  with  the  first  reading 
its  power  is  gone  ;  it  leaves  us  with  little  wish  to 
look  back,  and  on  a  second  reading  the  story  passes 
through  the  mind  without  catching  hold — for  the  points 
are  already  familiar  and  there  is  nothing  to  linger  over. 
The  author  herself  has  lingered  nowhere,  cherished 
nothing.  There  is  observation,  comprehension,  an  in- 
telligent sense,  even,  of  the  dramatic  ;  but  not  all  such 
qualities  combined  can  reach  to  a  touching  vision.  Miss 
Hamilton  has  not,  we  would  suggest,  seen  any  situation 
in  her  story  as  she  would  see  a  beautiful  landscape — 
some  favourite  stretch  of  country  under  its  most  appeal- 
ing sky,  whatever  it  may  be — a  little  East  Coast  fishing 
harbour  at  sunrise,  a  steep  and  poplared  Normandy 
valley  in  the  slanting  light  of  a  summer's  evening,  the 
Park  side  of  Piccadilly  misty  and  glittering  after  April 
rain.  She  has  not  been  so  moved.  Or  we  might  put  il 
that  her  style  is  unlovely.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
briefest  of  paragraphs,  often  only  two  lines  long,  a 
continual  dropping.     For  instance, — 

"  Vivien  was  unapproachable. 


"  She  chose  to  blame  her  father  for  a  certain  slacking 
in  young  Maurice's  attention. 

"The  young  man  was  not  altogether  to  blame.  He 
was  not  a  bad  youth,  though  a  fool,  and  Viva  had 
cheapened  herself  to  him. 

"  He  judged  her,  believing  her  capable  of  defending 
herself,  and  gave  her  no  young  girl's  consideration.  No 
one  could  have  needed  it  more. 

"She  listened  with  edification  to  Mrs.  Fraser-Latimer's 
stories,  and  made  herself  careless  to  men. 

' '  The  misery  of  it  all  crushed  down  upon  the  girl,  and 
the  commonness." 

A  dozen  such  paragraphs  do  not  make  a  beautiful 
page.  It  is  the  style  of  interested  intelligence,  not  of 
delighted  vision,  a  catalogue  of  points — telling  points 
often  enough — but  still  a  catalogue,  an  inventory  rather 
than  the  house  itself  with  its  beautiful  furniture  fitly 
disposed. 

"Susan  Turnbull"  (Routledge)  by  Archibald  Claver- 
ing  Gunter,  relies  for  its  effects  on  luscious  descriptions 
of  female  beauty,  gloating  accounts  of  whippings,  and 
a  thin  substratum  of  facts  regarding  an  eighteenth 
century  settlement  in  Florida.  There  is  a  particular 
type  of  the  would-be  vicious  young  clerk  or  shop-boy 
that  will  delight  in  the  graceful  narrative. 

"Her  Royal  Highness's  Love  Affair"  (Pearson),  by 
T.  MacLaren  Cobban,  has  a  pretty  and  romantic  central 
idea  that  should  have  led  to  great  things.  English 
princesses,  unfortunately,  are  not  possible  as  Arabian 
Nights  mysteries  ;  their  lives  are  too  like  the  ordinary 
lives  of  well-bred  English  girls  for  us  to  be  able  readily 
to  imagine  an  English  princess  who  has  never  walked 
along  a  pavement  or  looked  into  a  shop-window,  and  at 
the  same  time  bicycles  about  London  in  a  totally  un- 
chaperoned  condition.  If  Mr.  MacLaren  Cobban's 
preface  is  to  be  taken  in  earnest,  the  less  said  about  its 
good  taste  the  better  ;  if  it  is  a  bait  for  the  more  vulgar- 
minded  of  his  readers,  the  device  is  surely  a  cheap  one, 
unworthy  of  so  well-established  a  novelist. 

"Miss  Providence "  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  by  Dorothea 
Gerard,  is  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  level  of  its  author. 
The  plot  is  of  the  decidedly  shallow  and  conventional 
order,  only  saved  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  writing  and 
a  touch  of  originality  about  the  rather  officious  little 
heroine.  The  Becky  Sharp  of  the  book  is  drawn  with 
much  liveliness,  but  hardly  turns  out  flesh  and  blood. 

"  A  Limited  Success  "  (Cassell  &  Co.),  by  6>arah  Pitt, 
has  a  certain  truth  to  life  that  lifts  it  above  mediocrity, 
often  as  the  central  figure  has  been  treated  by  writers  of 
fiction,  from  Hawthorne  downwards.  In  this  case,  the 
successful  young  clergyman  has  no  lurking  sin  in  the 
background  further  than  an  every-day  order  of  treachery. 
Before  his  success,  the  landlady's  daughter  was  his 
ideal  woman  ;  after  it,  things  change  their  aspects  and 
proportions,  and  when  his  wedding  comes  off  the  bride 
is  an  M.P.'s  beautiful  daughter.  The  tabbies  of  the 
congregation  are  cleverly  hit  off,  and  the  quiet  disillusion- 
ment of  the  end,  where  the  humble  lady-love  slips  into 
contented  marriage  with  a  vulgar  adorer,  has  an  effec- 
tive touch  of  cynicism  about  it.  There  must  have  been 
the  usual  temptation  to  make  a  heroic  and  steadfast 
figure  of  her.  The  slight  flatness  and  disappointment 
with  one  another  of  the  other  pair  is  another  truthful 
touch.  But  by  far  the  most  striking  portrait  in  the 
book  is  that  of  Mrs.  Francis.  She  dwarfs  all  the  other 
characters  and  deserves  a  more  cheerful  fate  than 
the  author  gives  her.  We  recommend  "A  Limited 
Success,"  if  only  for  her  sake. 

"  The  Kentuckians  "  (Harpers'),  by  John  Fox,  junr., 
is  "  booming  "  in  America.  There  are  subtleties  in  it  that 
suggest  Mr.  James.  The  two  lovers  are  admirably 
contrasted.  It  may  or  may  not  be  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  the  author  that  their  claims  are  perplexingly 
equal  in  the  sight  of  the  reader  no  less  than  in  their 
adored  one's  eyes.  To  the  last,  one  shares  her  discon- 
solate feeling  that  the  one  must  be  taken  and  the  other 
left ;  and  when  the  end  comes  it  is  our  honest  con- 
viction that  many  people  will  be  mystified  and  uncertain 
as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  "  dark  active  figure  "  that 
climbs  the  stile,  in  spite  of  a  delicate  suggestion  or  two 
that  convince  ourselves  as  to  Marshall's  identity  with 
the  winner.  Both  men  are  new  and  forcible  characters 
— the   brilliant,  generous   young   Marshall,  with  his 
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slight  want  of  backbone  and  his  inherited  craving  : 
and  the  grim,  pathetic  figure  of  Stallard  the  moun- 
taineer, overshadowed  by  his  lawless  kinsfolk.  The 
book  will  probably  appeal  less  strongly  to  English 
readers  than  to  Americans,  but  is  a  noticeable  book, 
for  all  that.  The  illustrations  are  unequal — some  dis- 
appointing, some  unusually  satisfactory. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  recall  a  period  of  greater  stagna- 
tion in  the  publishing  trade  than  has  marked  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year.  There  have  been  pessimists 
who  have  seen  in  the  dreary  record  of  1897  signs  of 
the  decay  of  English  letters,  but  what  will  they  have  to 
say  to  the  output  of  the  present  season?  "  Stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable"  may  be  written  large  upon  nine- 
tenths  of  it.  Justly  alarmed  at  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  book-market,  publishers  appear  to  be  holding  back 
their  big  announcements  on  the  chance  of  trade  im- 
proving, and  to  be  justifying  their  existence  by  the 
production  of  commission  works. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  regard  any  composition 
by  the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson  with  the  reverence  formally 
reserved  for  Holy  Writ.  The  recent  publication  of  his 
"Valedictory  Address,"  a  local  effusion  without  dis- 
tinction, was  hailed  by  his  disciples  as  a  new  gospel. 
Consequently  there  will  be  a  keen  competition  for  an 
autograph  letter  of  his  which  is  shortly  to  be  brought 
to  the  hammer.  It  will  be  of  more  than  usual  interest 
at  the  present  juncture,  as  it  gives  the  author's  views 
upon  modern  French  fiction.  In  one  passage  he  says, 
"The  best  of  the  French  novelists  is  incomparably 
Daudet.  I  would  not  give  a  chapter  of  old  Dumas  for 
the  whole  writings  of  the  Zolas. " 

The  copyright  of  the  only  complete  version  of  Sir 
Richard  Burton's  "Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Al-Madinah  and  Mecca"  has  been  acquired  by  Messrs. 
Bell,  and  is  to  be  added  to  Bohn's  Library  in  a  two- 
volume  form.  It  is  edited  by  the  late  Lady  Burton 
and^  Mr.  Leonard  Smithers  (the  former  publisher), 
and  contains  the  original  illustrations  and  maps,  and 
an  introduction  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

Mr.  Frederic  Breton  evidently  takes  the  mission  of 
historical  romance  in  tiresome  earnest.  In  his  new 
novel,  which  is  to  be  called  "True  Heart,"  the  aim  is 
"  to  give  a  living  picture  of  the  times  rather  than  to 
write  a  mere  adventure  story."  The  scene  is  laid  at 
Basle,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  earlier 
ferment  against  mediaevalism  which  preceded  the  Re- 
formation. The  book  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grant 
Richards. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  just  completed  another  romance, 
which  he  has  christened  "When  the  Sleeper  Wakes." 
As  a  result,  however,  of  the  continued  demand  for 
"  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  it  will  not  see  the  light  for 
probably  a  year  to  come.  Mr.  Wells  purposes  taking 
a  rest  from  the  labours  of  authorship  and  will  remain 
in  strict  seclusion  until  the  spring  of  1899. 

The  year  is  rather  young  for  the  issue  of  a  cricket 
volume  ;  still  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  George  Giffin 
will  find  many  readers  at  all  seasons.  "With  Bat 
and  Ball,"  as  the  book  is  entitled,  records  the 
Australian's  memories  of  the  national  game  and  its 
chief  exponents  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Besides  some  good  advice  to  beginners,  Mr.  Giffin  has 
devoted  a  chapter  to  leading  cricketers  of  the  day  in 
the  Antipodes. 

It  is  a  strong  advantage  to  a  young  publisher  to  be 
able  to  claim  a  well-known  "litterateur"  among  his 
relations.  Mr.  Grant  Richards  had  the  prestige  of  his 
uncle  to  help  him  on  his  way,  and  Mr.  Duckworth  has 
secured,  among  his  first  ventures,  a  new  work  by  his 
step-father  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  with  the  title,  "  Studies 
in  Biography." 

Mr.  John  Bickerdyke,  the  author  of  "  Daughters  of 
Thespis,"  has  recently  finished  a  new  novel,  entitled 
"Her  Wild  Oats."    The  work  will  deal,  to  a  certain 


extent,  with  Thames  houseboat  life,  while  those  who 
enjoy  reading  of  matters  theatrical  cannot  possibly  fail 
to  be  interested.  Thomas  Burleigh,  of  Oxford  Street, 
who  has  the  work  in  hand,  promises  its  publication  at 
an  early  date. 

NEW  HOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"English  Masques."  With  an  Introduction  by  Herbert  Arthur 
Evans.    Warwick  Library.    London  :  Mackie. 

THE  history  of  that  courtly  entertainment  the  Masque, 
which  attained  its  splendid  and  ingenious  prime  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lias  been  a  good 
deal  neglected  by  English  writers.  Mr.  H.  A.  Evans  in  the 
introductory  essay  to  his  excellent  selection  devotes  some  con- 
sideration to  the  origin  of  the  masque  and  the  distinction 
between  "  mask  "  and  "  masque."  He  observes  that  the  French 
spelling  "  masque  "  began  to  be  used  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  an  innovation  adopted  by  Ben  Jonson. 
Hence  it  is  "that  the  majority  of  writers  ever  since  have  used 
the  spelling  'masque'  in  the  sense  of  an  entertainment,  and 
mask  in  the  sense  of  a  visor."  But  even  in  the  time  of  Jonson 
both  spellings  were  indifferently  used.  In  those  "Conversa- 
tions "  of  Drummond,  which  moved  Gifford's  rather  unintelligent 
anger,  Ben  Jonson  is  reported  to  have  observed  "that  next  him- 
self only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  make  a  mask."  Here  we 
have  the  older  form  of  the  word,  and  it  is  clear,  as  Mr.  Evans 
shows,  that  "mask,"  in  the  sense  of  an  entertainment,  is  of  older 
use  than  "  mask "  in  the  sense  of  visor.  The  confusion  that 
naturally  resulted  was  largely  due  to  the  primitive  form  of  the 
entertainment  having  been  simply  a  dance,  in  which  the  dancers 
were  disguised  with  visors.  The  subsequent  development  of 
the  masque  was  along  the  lines,  successively,  of  music,  poetry 
and  scenic  apparatus,  until  in  Ben  Jonson's  time  all  the  artistic 
resources  of  the  age  were  employed  in  its  elaboration.  Possibly 
the  decay  of  the  masque  was  partly  due  to  the  tendency  to  over- 
load it  with  mechanical  devices,  of  which  Jonson  writes  in  his 
sarcastic  "Expostulation"  with  Ben  Jonson.  WTe  must  allow 
something,  however,  for  an  enraged  poet,  unfairly  superseded 
by  inferiors.  Probably  things  were  not  so  bad  as  his  verse 
seems  to  indicate, — 

"  To  make  boards  speak  !  There  is  a  task  ! 
Painting  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque. 
Pack  with  your  peddling  poetry  to  the  stage, 
This  is  the  money-got,  mechanic  age." 
After  all,  the  world  was  young,  as  Mr.  Evans  says,  that  delighted 
in  entertainment  so  full  of  grace  and  freshness  as  the  Jacobean 
masque.  Whether  it  is  still  young  enough  to  see  the  revival  of 
the  masque  is  a  little  doubtful.  Perhaps  Mr.  Evans's  interesting 
book  may  induce  the  Inns  of  Court  to  make  the  attempt. 
"A  Book  of  Country  Clouds  and  Sunshine."  Text  and  Illus- 
trations by  Clifton  Johnson.  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
"  The  New  English  Country."  Text  and  Illustrations  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
With  camera  and  pen  Mr.  Johnson  gives  in  these  volumes 
some  capital  pictures  of  rural  life  and  scenery  in  the  New 
England  States.  English  readers  should  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  round  of  life  at  a  Vermont  farm  and  the  typical 
aspects  of  a  Massachusetts  village  as  presented  with  uncom- 
promising fidelity  by  Mr.  Johnson.  The  first-named  book  is, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  American  "Our  Village"  in  effect,  though  not 
precisely  Mitfordian  in  style  or  characteristics.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  moral  life  has  changed  of  late  in  New  England,  as 
it  has  in  Old  England.  The  population  is  decreasing.  Young 
people  migrate  to  the  towns,  or  to  villages  that  are  manufactur- 
ing centres.  Farms  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  especially  in 
the  hilly  and  remoter  districts,  and  Mr.  Johnson  reports  sadly  of 
deserted  homesteads  and  half-emptied  villages. 
"The  History  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway."  By  Charles  H. 
Grinling.  London  :  Methuen. 
This  is  as  good  a  book  as  any  of  its  kind.  Some  more  illus- 
trations, perhaps,  would  have  been  welcome,  especially  those 
that  are  now  of  antiquarian  interest — so  swift  is  the  march  of 
railway  enterprise — such  as  the  print  of  the  old  hospital  that 
occupied  the  site  of  the  King's  Cross  terminus.  But  Mr. 
Grinling  has  done  his  work  with  remarkable  thoroughness,  and 
with  an  excellent  appreciation  of  true  proportion  in  dealing  with 
what  is  ancient  and  what  is  modern  history  in  his  fifty  years.' 
record.  He  has  with  sound  judgment  told  at  considerable  length 
the  story  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  London  and  York  scheme, 
which  encountered  the  opposition  of  many  formidable  rivals — 
the  redoubtable  Hudson  among  them  ;  and  we  drink  something 
of  the  delight  of  battle  as  we  read  his  spirited  narrative  of  the 
infant  Great  Northern's  Parliamentary  battles.  None  of  the 
large  railway  companies  can  look  back  to  a  more  stormy  youth, 
and  it  is  the  beginnings  of  great  undertakings  that  are  most 
interesting  to  readers.  • 

"A  Year  from  a  Correspondent's  Note-book."  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  F.R.G.S.  London  and  New  York:  Harper 
Brothers. 

Peace  has  her  "  correspondents "  no  less  than  war,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  distinctly  "on  deck"  in  both 
capacities  in  this  pleasing  and  discursive  book.  A  busy  year 
Mr.  Davis  enjoyed,  and  he  continues  to  communicate  some- 
thing of  the  pleasures  of  it,  not  being  of  the  kind  that  plaineth 
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of  the  hard  lot  of  the  "special1'  and  enlarges  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  way.  A  sparkling  good  temper  marks  his  lively  descrip- 
tion of  ceremonials,  such  as  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  or  the 
Buda-Pesth  millennial  pageant. 

"The  Gladstone  Colony."  By  James  Francis  Hogan,  M.P. 
London :  Unwin. 
Compared  with  the  curt  preface  Mr.  Gladstone  has  supplied, 
•  this  forgotten  chapter  in  the  history  of  Australian  colonisation 
is  a  mighty  long  chapter.  Mr.  Hogan  has  certainly  made  the 
most  of  his  theme,  and  need  anticipate  no  rival  historian  of  the 
Gladstone  colony.  In  1845,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Government  was  sorely  vexed  by  the 
Transportation  question.  The  Colonial  Office  was  intent  upon 
the  experiment  of  "  a  pure  penal  settlement,"  it  seems.  Here 
is  the  hint  of  a  lovely  ideal,  unless  we  take  the  italicised  word 
to  be  an  adverb  in  adjectival  guise.  Six  months  later  there 
was  a  change  of  Government,  and  Earl  Grey  "  squelched  "  the 
scheme.  "  He  dealt  with  the  question,"  writes  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  mess — I  think  more  than  one — 
far  worse  than  any  that  he  found."  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
hardly  the  guardian  ang  el  of  the  colony  of  Gladstone  in  Northern 
Australia,  or  a  very  ineffectual  one,  owing  to  the  unkind  fate 
that  brought  Lord  Grey  into  power.  The  original  scheme  was 
honoured  with  the  opposition  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe.  Of 
the  N.  S.W.  legislation,  one  of  the  sunny  spots  that  cheer  the 
reader  who  voyages  through  Mr.  Hogan's  rather  monotonous 
narration  is  due  to  that  witty  and  caustic  critic.  His  delightful 
verses  on  the  unhappy  Colonel  Barney,  the  deputy-governor  of 
the  colony,  move  us  almost  to  tears  to  think  what  a  poet  was 
luckily  lost  in  Lord  Sherbrooke. 

"  Religious  Pamphlets."  By  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A. 
London  :  Keg  an  Paul. 
The  literature  of  pamphlets  is  so  prodigious,  that  a  selection 
in  one  volume  of  moderate  size  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  repre- 
sentative. Still,  Mr.  Dearmer  has  made  what  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
good  selection,  comprising  eighteen  examples  of  relig  ious  pamph- 
lets, from  John  Wiclif  to  Cardinal  Newman.  Of  course  there  are 
omissions  of  some  weight,  such  as  Penn,  whose  absence  we  regret 
especially.  So,  also,  does  Mr.  Dearmer.  As  to  Milton,  his 
reasons  for  including  none  of  the  poet's  religious  pamphlets 
are  intelligible  enough.  All  the  pamphlets  he  has  selected  are 
in  prose,  though  some  great  poems,  as  he  observes,  are  really 
pamphlets.  Boswell,  we  recall,  on  one  occasion,  insisted  that 
a  pamphlet  was  a  prose  piece,  and  Dr.  Johnson  disputed  the 
statement  with  convincing  energy.  Mr.  Dearmer  may  give  us 
a  supplementary  volume,  however,  without  drawing  upon  the 
poets.  His  examples  of  the  Marprelate  controversy,  of  Cart- 
wright,  Baxter,  Defoe,  Swift  and  William  Law,  are  of  first-rate 
excellence,  and  his  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Puritan  pamphleteers,  in  his  introductory  essay,  is 
altogether  admirably  clear  and  well-judged. 

"The  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1750."  With  an  introduction 
by  Andrew  Lang.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood. 
"It  is  unfortunate,"  Mr.  Lang  remarks,  "that,  except  for 
occasional  notices,  as  in  'The  Lyon  in  Mourning'  and  in  political 
trials,  we  have  no  account  of  the  Highlands  after  Culloden  from 
the  Jacobite  side."  The  interesting  MS.  in  the  King's  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  which  he  has  transcribed  and  com- 
mented upon,  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  or  report  to  Government 
by  an  official,  whom  Mr.  Lang  conjectures  to  have  been  a  Mr. 
Bruce,  employed  in  1749  on  surveying  the  forfeited  Highland 
estates,  and  subsequently  in  watching  and  reporting  on  the 
movements  of  Pickle  the  Spy.  "  Nothing  but  plain  truth,"  the 
anonymous  writer  affirms,  is  to  be  found  in  this  description  of 
his  travels  in  the  Highlands.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  and 
plain-spoken  document.  Mr.  Lang  declares  it  to  be  the  work 
of  a  violently  Whiggish  and  Protestant  person,  and  to  be  read 
with  every  allowance  for  prejudice.  We  cannot  say  we  find 
strong  evidence  in  it  of  a  violent  partisan  spirit.  In  one  im- 
portant matter,  as  Mr.  Lang  admits,  it  appears  to  give  nothing 
but  the  plain  truth.  "  I  observe,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "  that  the 
numbers  of  men  who  could  be  raised,  as  given  by  Lochgarry 
to  Prince  Charles,  about  1752,  correspond  pretty  closely  with 
those  assigned  to  the  same  class  by  our  anonymous  author." 
Mr.  Bruce,  if  he  it  is,  will  even  say  a  good  word  for  Jacobites. 
Thus  Mackenzie,  of  Ardloch,  was  esteemed  "an  Honest 
Worthy  Man,"  who  was  "  partly  deluded  and  partly  compelled 
to  rise  with  the  Earl  of  Cromarty.'  He  quaintly  says  of  the 
Mackenzies  that  they  are  not  thieves  themselves,  but  sufferers 
from  the  thieving  Macdonalds  and  Camerons.  Otherwise  they 
"are  remarkably  disposed  to  grow  rich,"  and  have  "screwed 
their  Rents  to  an  extravagant  Height  (which  they  viciously 
term  improving  their  Estates)."  Thus,  as  Mr.  Lang  comments, 
"  rack-renting  is  not  a  wholly  modern  invention." 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

FOREIGN  Affairs,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and,  above  all, 
the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  in  Africa  and  in  the 
East,  are  questions  that  receive  prominent  attention  in  this 
month's  ievie\vs.  What  the  French  were  doing  between  Niger 
and  Nile  was  evidently  somewhat  perplexing  to  our  reviewers 
at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  left  tantalised  at  the  point  of 
sharp  expectancy,  either  of  fresh  developments  or  of  fresh 
ministerial  declarations.    There  is  nothing  of  this  natural  note 
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of  uncertainty,  hcwever,  about  Captain  Francis  Younghusband's 
remarkable  article  on  "The  Future  of  Manchuria,"  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century."  Manchuria,  the  writer  observes,  is  a 
land  of  such  exceeding  richness,  that  the  "whole  of  Central 
Africa,  from  Uganda  to  Khartoum,  is  of  paltry  insignificance 
compared  to  it."  Really,  one's  mouth  waters  in  reading  Captain 
Younghusband's  report  of  this  favoured  and  practically  unknown 
country.  Is  Manchuria  to  be  absorbed  by  Russia,  or  to  come 
under  Japanese  control  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  kept  open  to  the  free 
trade  and  intercourse  of  the  world?  The  patriot  Briton  can 
have  but  one  answer.  In  the  one  Manchuria  treaty  port  a  few 
years  ago,  the  only  foreign  trade  was  English.  This  advantage 
we  should  develop  and  maintain.  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel,  as  "  an 
old  Tory,"  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  with  a  supplement — an  energetic  piece  of  comment — 
to  Mr.  F.  Greenwood's  recent  article,  "  England  at  War."  Lord 
Lansdowne's  memorandum  on  the  Army  Estimates  finds  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  whose  many-sided 
critical  article,  "  The  Army  and  the  Government,"  written 
before  the  issue  of  the  memorandum,  is  left,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  entirely  unaffected  by  that  document.  "  Reform  ! " 
Mr.  Amold-Forster  cries,  but  it  is  clear,  he  observes  in  his 
postscript,  that  not  reform  of  the  system  is  intended  by  the  War 
Office,  but  rather  "  a  lamentable  waste  of  public  money."  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala's  "  Brief  Note  on  the  N.  W.  Frontier  Policy" 
will  commend  itself  to  moderate  man.  In  questions  of  ethics, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  is  apt  to  prove  a  nice  considerer,  and  in  "The 
Methods  of  the  Inquisition  "  he  deals  with  what  he  calls  the 
modern  practice  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Italy.  The  case  he  treats 
of  is  not  so  very  modern,  after  all,  for  it  must  be  referred  to  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
case,  however,  and'  suggests  to  Mr.  Lilly  a  pretty  parallel  of  the 
inquisitor  and  the  vivisector.  He  shows,  moreover,  on  the 
authority  of  Voltaire,  that  a  heedless  blasphemer  was  much 
more  leniently  treated  by  the  Inquisition  than  by  the  secular 
arm  in  France.  Lady  Jersey's  "  true  story  "  of  "  White  Slaves," 
curious  and  horrible  though  it  be,  is  by  no  means  unexampled. 
Among  the  remaining  lighter  articles  of  a  varied  number  Mr. 
Frederick  Wedmore's  discussion  on  "  The  Short  Story  "  may  be 
noticed  for  its  airy  and  indefinite  handling  of  a  theme  which  has 
provoked  in  some  writers  a  dogged  solemnity. 

In  " Cosmopolis,"  Mr.  George  Meredith's  ode,  "The  Revo- 
lution," a  contribution  to  "  the'  Song  of  French  History,"  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  poet's  most  grandiose  manner— a  kind  of 
fire-piece,  dazzling  at  once,  and  intricate.  We  would  quote — 
but  it  is  impossible.  The  poem  admits  not  of  severance  in 
parts,  for  all  of  its  thirteen  sections  are  but  parts  of  one 
tremendous  whole.  Mr.  Buxton's  Forman's  illustrations  of 
Coleridge's  annotation  of  his  own  and  his  friend's  books  — 
"Coleridge's  Notes  on  Flogel" — are  entertaining,  and  bear 
out  Charles  Lamb's  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  lending 
books  to  S.  T.  C.  The  poet  would  enrich  the  margins  with 
notes,  "  tripling  their  value."  It  was  no  difficult  matter,  by 
the  way,  for  Coleridge  to  endow  such  a  book  as  Fidget's 
"  Geschichte  der  komischen  Litteratur "  with  such  unearned 
increment.  An  old  traveller  observed  of  Naples  that  to  enter 
that  city  with  a  light  heart  was  almost  inevitable  to  a  visitor. 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons  owns  to  feeling'  a  "  terror "  of  Naples  in 
his  record  of  a  recent  sojourn,  and  he  succeeds  in  communi- 
cating the  secret  of  this  first  impression  of  Neapolitan  life  and 
atmosphere  very  successfully  in  his  vivid  and  delicate  pictures 
of  the  place  and  the  people.  Under  the  title,  "The  Globe  and 
the  Island,"  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  last  month  are  discussed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  who  reiterates  his  opinion  that  Spain 
must  ultimately  lose  Cuba,  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
Abyssinian  treaty  "  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  rest  on  Mr.  Rennell 
Rodd's  laurels."  Among  the  French  contributions  to  "  Cosmo- 
polis," we  notice  M.  Paul  Deschanel's  "  La  Question  Sociale," 
in  which  the  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  defines 
and  expounds  his  social-economic  views  and  lines  of  policy. 
M.  Eugene  d'Eichthal  gives  a  further  instalment  of  letters  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  to  his  father,  M.  Gustave  d'Eichthal.  M. 
Henry  Lapange,  in  "  Les  Cahiers  de  Montauban,"  criticises 
somewhat  severely  those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
collection  of  works  of  art  bequeathed  by  Ingres  to  his  native 
town.  The  Ingres  museum  has,  he  alleges,  suffered  already 
from  neglect  not  a  little,  and  worse  results  must  be  expected  if 
Montauban  does  not  awake  to  a  sense  of  its  duties.  The 
article  is  chiefly  devoted  to  extracts  from  one  of  the  nine  note- 
books which  Ingres  left  to  the  museum.  These  comprise  many 
interesting  reflections  on  art  and  artists.  Of  the  German  con- 
tributions, the  most  important  is  Herr  Max  Lewy's  "  Napoleon 
und  Preussen." 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin's  "Contradictions  of  Modern 
France  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  deals  with  the  Dreyfus  case  and 
other  portents  which  perplex  the  foreigner,  and  is  intended  to 
enlighten  foreigners  generally  as  to  the  true  condition  of  France. 
The  French,  he  admits,  are  troubled  with  nerves.  The  neurotic 
disturbance  is  strong  in  Paris.  But  Paris  is  not  the  Provinces, 
he  argues,  and  as  against  Paris  the  Provinces  hold  their  own 
and  have  their  way.  "  Paris  wanted  Boulangism  ;  the  Provinces 
said  No."  "  Paris  wanted  autonomy  and  a  mairie  centrale, 
and  the  Provinces  said  No."  This  exposition  of  the  situation 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  anonymous  opening 
paper  of  the  "  Contemporary "  on  "  The  Demoralisation  of 
France."    Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards  reviews  at  length,  and  in  a  strain 
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that  is  far  from  optimistic,  French  expeditionary  movements  in 
the  Upper  Nile  country.  "  The  French,"  he  pertinently  shows, 
"have  no  claim  of  any  sort  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  and  Upper 
Nile,  a  region  opened  up  almost  entirely  by  Englishmen."  Mr. 
Edwards  concludes  a  very  remarkable  demonstration  of  French 
activity  between  Niger  and  Nile  with  the  grievous  conclusion 
that  "  the  French  Government  does  more  to  develop  trade  than 
does  our  British  Government,  and  this  fact  is  one  that  should 
impress  itself  on  a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  Another  perturbing 
article  in  the  "Fortnightly"  is  occupied  with  "The  Tirah 
Campaign"  and  the  work  of  "an  Eye-witness,"  who,  in  the 
course  of  some  trenchant  criticism  of  the  military  command, 
enforced  by  quotations  from  the  "  Pioneer,"  attacks  the  Political 
Department,  especially  the  appointment  of  Sir  R.  Udny.  A 
good  word  for  "  Ooin  Paul,"  not  to  say  many  good  words,  may 
be  seasonable,  and  here  is  Mr.  F.  Reginald  Statham's  "  Paul 
Kruger  :  an  Apology  and  a  Defence,"  with  its  plea  for  "  sympathy 
and  appreciation  "  in  the  place  of  "  threats  and  coercion "  in 
treating  with  the  Boers.  It  is  all  very  pretty  reading  ;  but  who 
has  been  coercing  Mr.  Kruger?  To  turn  to  less  world-quaking 
themes,  Mr.  William  Watson,  writing  on  "  Tragedy  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips,"  wants  to  know  where  the  "  tragedy,"  which 
some  critics  discover,  may  be  in  Mr.  Phillips's  "realistic  studies 
of  London  life."  He  objects  to  the  "  poignancy,"  the  "  stabbing 
beauty,"  and  so  forth,  of  one  of  these  critics.  Do  they  know,  he 
asks,  what  is  the  meaning  of  tragedy  ?  No  doubt  critics  have 
written  nonsense  about  Mr.  Phillips,  and  will  write  more  non- 
sense probably.  But  is  it  worth  while  to  call  in  Shakespeare  as 
a  witness  to  their  error  ? 

To  indict  a  nation  needs  no  special  courage,  but  only  a 
capacity  in  generalising.  Such  an  indictment  as  "  The  De- 
moralisation of  France  "  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  might  well,  we 
imagine,  stir  an  intelligent  Frenchman  with  amusement.  The 
anonymous  writer,  however,  would  probably  deny  the  existence 
of  the  Frenchman  we  imagine.  He  would  affirm  that  French- 
men have  no  sense  of  humour.  We  will  take  one  point  he 
pushes  home.  Towards  the  end  of  his  indictment  he  fills  over  a 
page  with  "  the  French  vives  and  a  bus  for  the  last  hundred 
years,"  and  declares  that  "they  contain  the  concentrated  history 
of  the  country  and  the  people. "  Nothing  is  said  of  the  "  vives 
and  a  bos  ''1  of  monarchial  France  in  the  preceding  centuries  ; 
nothing  of  the  similar  proofs  of  the  notorious  fickleness  of  the 
vox  populi  in  other  nations.  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  discusses  a 
momentous  question  with  clearness  and  conviction  in  his  article 
d propos  to  the  Greek  loan,  "The  Immorality  and  Cowardice  of 
Modern  Loan-Mongering."  There  is  plenty  of  vigour,  too,  in 
"  The  Military  Amateurs,"  a  lively  paper  on  certain  Parliamen- 
tary army  critics  by  one  "Tearem,  M.P.,"  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  the  late  Mr.  Roebuck  may  be  supposed  to  have  fallen.  Some 
of  these  critics  may  read  with  chastened  joy  that  "  Mr.  Brodrick 
is  trembling  in  his  shoes  before  a  set  of  soldiers  in  the  house 
whom  he  takes  to  represent  its  voting  power  on  military 
questions."  Now,  if  "Tearem,  M.P.,"  knows  the  Commons, 
this  is  a  mistaken  attitude  for  Mr.  Brodrick  to  fall  into.  "  We 
do  not  like,"  he  says,  "  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  professional  clique 
of  members  of  any  persuasion.."  As  to  the  handling  of  Mr. 
Amold-Forster,  we  can  only  say  it  is  worthy  of  the  old 
"  Tearem,"  once  member  for  Sheffield.  After  this  lively  on- 
slaught, Sir  Edward  Verney  on  "  Agricultural  Depression " 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Cullingworth  on  "The  Registration  of  Midwives" 
fail  to  exhilarate.  We  turn  to  Mr.  Clarke  Nuttall's  paper  on 
"The  Secret  of  Baldness"  with  hope  for  a  dread  unveiling  and 
a  remedy,  and  are  left  still  bare,  and  as  far  from  content  as 
from  the  North  Pole. 

The  "  Church  Quarterly"  comprises  several  articles  on  recent 
biographies,  such  as  Lord  Tennyson's  "  Life "  of  the  late  Poet 
Laureate,  the  "  Life  of  Pusey  "  and  the  "  Life  of  Jowett."  These 
much-discussed  works  are  treated  with  skill  and  discernment, 
though  the  reviewer  of  the  final  volume  of  the  late  Canon 
Liddon's  "  Pusey "  deals  rather  with  Pusey  and  his  attitude 
towards  "  Reunion  "  than  with  the  biographer's  method.  Con- 
sidering the  multitude  of  reviews  which  have  been  put  forth  on 
the  subject,  it  is  much  to  note  the  freshness  of  the  point  of  view 
adopted  in  the  paper  on  Tennyson.  The  article  on  Jowett, 
also,  is  excellent,  and  marked  by  some  quickening  touches  of 
criticism.  An  article  on  Mr.  Baring  Gould  and  St.  Paul  may 
also  be  commended  on  the  same  grounds. 

In  the  "Law  Quarterly"  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland's  suggestion 
and  interesting  "Prologue  to  a  History  of  English  Law"  in- 
spires a  desire  that  Mr.  Maitland's  "History"  will  one  day  be 
forthcoming.  Mr.  H.  C.  Trapnell  deals  with  political  libel  in 
India,  and  Mr.  Justice  Strachey's  decision  in  the  Tilak  case 
in  a  well-considered  article  on  "The  Indian  Press  Prose- 
cutions." The  rarity  of  ancient  Egyptian  legal  documents 
invests  with  special  interest  Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith's  paper  on 
"Wills  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  wherein  he  deals  with  the  valuable 
legal  records  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the  Faiyum  by 
Mr.  Flinders  Petris  (1888-89),  and  confided  to  his  care  by  the 
discoverer. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  340.) 
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Telephone  Numbers — 181  or  276  Westminstek. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Unparalleled,  London." 

T7MPIRE    THEATRE.  —  EVERY     EVENING,  NEW 

BALLET:  THE  PRESS,  and  SPORTING  SKETCH  :  THE  RACE. 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  35. ,  2s.,  is.,  and  6ct. 

"D  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

A  varying  from  £80  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Schola-ship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.— The  Annual  Examination 

for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  7,  8,  and  9  June.  Ten  Open  Scholarships,  at 
least,  of  value  ranging  between  .£80  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded  ;  also  one 
Scholarship  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians 
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NOTES. 

THE  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  (with 
which  we  deal  at  length  elsewhere  in  our  columns) 
must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  still  more  acute 
menace  to  peace  arising  from  the  situation  in  West 
Africa.  The  negotiations  in  London  and  Paris  are  at  a 
standstill,  French  troops  are  in  occupation  of  territory 
in  which,  by  every  doctrine  that  makes  dominion  valid, 
British  claims  are  paramount,  and  Colonel  Lugard  is  on 
his  way  to  assume  control  of  the  most  formidable  armed 
force  ever  seen  on  the  Niger.  In  a  few  weeks  British 
and  French  troops  may  find  themselves  face  to  face 
in  Sokoto  or  Borgu,  and  then  the  question  will  arise — 
which  is  to  yield  ?  With  a  really  strong  government  in 
France  there  would  be  less  danger,  for  their  own  treaty 
experts  can  advise  them  that  they  are  flagrantly  in  the 
wrong,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  man  in 
France  strong  enough  to  yield.  The  present  Govern- 
ment have,  through  their  semi-official  organs,  lied  so 
systematically  on  the  subject  of  the  Niger  that  an 
admission  of  the  truth  now  would  put  a  political  end 
to  M.  Hanotaux,  who  personally  is  as  anxious  for 
peace  as  Lord  Salisbury  ;  for  the  mob  would  rise  and 
turn  him  out  of  office. 

M.  Hanotaux's  idea  all  along  has  been,  of  course,  that 
when  things  began  to  look  menacing,  Lord  Salisbury 
would,  as  usual,  grow  frightened  and  leave  France  in 
possession.  But  on  this  occasion  the  Colonial  Office  has 
put  its  foot  down  and  refused  to  sacrifice  British  territory 
in  order  to  save  a  French  Ministry  from  downfall,  the 
result  being  that  the  two  Foreign  Offices  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  Colonel  Lugard  is  in  such  force  that  pro- 
bably the  French  expeditions  now  in  Sokoto  will  retire, 
but  Boussa  and  Nikki  are  much  harder  nuts  to  crack. 
Finally,  there  is  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  all. 
Colonel  Lugard  is  ambitious  and  rather  hot-headed,  as 
his  work  in  Uganda  shows,  and  if  he,  inflamed  with  that 
feverishness  which  African  rivers  seem  to  engender, 
and  knowing  how  strongly  public  feeling  at  home  is 
excited  over  our  recent  surrenders  to  France,  should 
imitate  the  French  example  and  occupy  some  point  to 
which  France  has  paramount  claims,  all  the  materials 
for  a  war  will  be  at  hand,  a  war  to  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  set  limits. 

If  England  has  a  strong  position  on  the  Niger  no 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  has  done  its 
worst  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In  French  West 
Africa  the  growth  of  the  Colony  from  a  settlement 
on  the  Senegal  to  a  vast  and  populous  region  is  entirely 
owing  to  Colonel  Faidherbe,  who  was  in  command  at 
Senegal  in  the  fifties  and  who  foresaw  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  country.  His  book  "  L'Avenir  du 
Sahara  et  du  Soudan,"  was  published  in  1863,  and  has 
since  been  a  kind  of  text-book  for  successive  French 


Governors.  Faidherbe  was  cold-shouldered  by  the 
Imperial  Court,  but  after  the  "debacle"  Gambetta  placed 
him  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  which  at 
Pont-Noyelles  and  Bapaume  scored  two  of  the  few 
French  successes  in  the  "  annee  terrible." 

In  the  intervals  between  its  threatenings  of  Russia 
and  its  scoldings  of  France,  the  "Times"  informs  the 
world  at  large  that  it  is  mistaken  in  supposing  there  is 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now  all  that  we  have  stated  or  seen 
stated  on  the  subject  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  playing 
jingo  resolutely,  and  then  bidding  for  the  support  of  the 
wilder  jingo-spirits  in  the  Tory  party.  The  "Times" 
does  its  little  best  to  minimise  the  force  of  this  un- 
doubted truth,  but  its  efforts  are  naturally  of  no  avail. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  come  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  read  in  the  most  melodramatic  fashion 
a  message  from  West  Africa,  which  he  would  have  done 
better  first  to  verify.  The  French  newspapers,  such  as 
the  "  Debats  "  and  the  "Temps"  are  not  mistaken  in 
speaking  of  him  as  an  irritating  influence.  Why  even 
"  Punch"  this  week  caricatures  him  as  clothed  in  the 
Union  Jack  ! 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "Cape  Times" 
weekly  edition  of  16  February,  which  gives  Sir  Henry 
de  Villiers'  account  of  the  supposed  settlement  come  to 
between  Chief  Justice  Kotze  and  President  Kruger.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  March,  1897,  Sir  Henry  de 
Villiers,  Chief  Justice  of  Cape  Colony,  went  up  to 
Pretoria  and  offered  himself  as  mediator  between  the 
old  President  and  Chief  Justice  Kotze.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  questioning  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers'  account 
of  what  passed  between  himself  and  the  President,  as 
he  wrote  out  his  notes  of  the  conversation  while  the 
interview  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  In  every 
important  particular  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  bears  out  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Kotze.  The  interview 
is  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  President  Kruger's 
astounding  obstinacy.  He  wanted  the  judges  to  give 
in  unconditionally,  to  promise,  in  fact,  that  they  would 
not  exercise  the  testing  power,  but  to  that  Sir  Henry  de 
Villiers  would  not  agree  unless  the  President  promised 
on  his  side  to  carry  a  law  through  the  Volksraad  for 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  judges.  This  President  Kruger,  after 
interminable  bargaining,  promised  to  do  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Kotze 
to  mean  the  session  of  1897,  and  by  Kruger  to  mean 
the  session  of  1898  ;  but  this  difference  really  amounts 
to  nothing  in  view  of  President  Kruger's  later  action. 

It  really  looks  as  if  President  Kruger  had  only  entered 
into  the  agreement  in  order  to  avoid  Mr.  Kotze's  oppo- 
sition to  him  in  the  election  of  1898.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  1893  Chief  Justice  Kotze  stood  for 
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President  as  well  as  Mr.  Joubert,  and  so  divided  the 
Progressive  vote  and  gave  the  majority,  the  narrow  one 
of  only  700  at  best,  to  President  Kruger.  In  1897 
President  Krug-er  entered  into  an  arrangement  that 
kept  Chief  Justice  Kotze  quiet  all  through  the  election 
of  1898,  and  then  he  (the  President)  used  his  new  power 
as  despotically  as  possible  and  dismissed  the  Chief 
Justice,  breaking  at  the  same  time  his  own  solemn 
written  promise.  Those  who  for  years  past  have  tried 
to  believe  in  President  Kruger's  honesty  and  good  faith 
must  now  admit  that  both  his  honesty  and  loyalty  are 
subjected  to  his  own  intemperate  arbitrariness.  Rather 
than  have  any  check  on  his  despotic  power  he  will  not 
only  break  his  promise,  but  do  personal  injury  to  a  man 
who  has  helped  him  for  twenty  years,  and  who  is  the 
most  respected  person  in  his  state. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  recently  set  forth  his  opinions  on 
South  African  politics  in  the  form  of  an  interview  with 
the  representative  of  the  "Cape  Times."  He  says  he 
is  willing  to  keep  out  of  Cape  politics  if  the  people  will 
allow  him  to,  because  Rhodesia  has  greater  fascinations 
for  him  than  Cape  Colony.  "  In  the  North,"  he 
declared  characteristically,  "there  is  not  only  work  to 
do,  but  space  to  work  in."  Everything  was  "pushing 
on  there,"  and  he  was  confident  everything  would  come 
right  in  the  end.  The  best  part  of  the  conversation 
was  the  confession  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  on  the 
top  of  the  mistakes  made  by  President  Kruger  and 
Dr.  Leyds  he  had  made  another,  and  therefore  his  plan 
for  a  general  federation  of  the  colonies  and  republics  of 
South  Africa  had  to  be  altered.  Needless  to  say  he 
still  retains  the  idea  of  colonial  federation  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  he  was  justified  in  taking  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and 
his  newspaper  "  Ons  Land"  as  opponents  of  this  idea. 
Naturally  enough  the  Dutch  throughout  Cape  Colony 
are  sore  and  suspicious,  but  if  Mr.  Rhodes  contents 
himself  with  acknowledging  his  mistake  that  soreness 
and  suspicion  will  soon  wear  away.  With  kindly 
methods  and  kindly  words  all  will  come  right  in  South 
Africa. 

The  only  notable  Parliamentary  incident  of  the  week 
was  Lord  Roberts's  speech  on  Indian  frontier  policy. 
Debate  there  was  none  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  speech  elicited  only  a  series  of  perfunctory 
official  and  ex-official  statements — "all  with  one  con- 
sent excusing  or  else  accusing  one  another,"  as  the 
apostle  puts  it — but  it  was  a  striking  scene  for  all  that. 
There  was  the  alert,  wiry  little  man  in  the  foreground, 
out  of  his  element  but  determined  to  say  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  having  therefore  committed  it  all  carefully 
to  memory  so  that  he  could  recite  it  with  the  mistake  of 
only  a  single  word;  around  him  were  those  who  stay 
at  home  and  do  the  talking  while  he  does  the  fight- 
ing, those  who  give  away  by  diplomatic  ineptitude 
what  the  soldiers  have  won  in  the  field.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  in  Calcutta  and  in  London 
had  encouraged  the  "forwards"  into  provoking  the 
Frontier  Campaign  of  which  Lord  Roberts  was  the 
defender,  but  it  was  known  that  Lord  George  Hamilton 
and  Lord  Onslow  intended,  in  view  of  difficulties,  to 
throw  over  Lord  Roberts  and  to  "back  out"  till  a  more 
convenient  season.  But  the  man  of  action  did  not 
therefore  abate  a  word  of  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
whether  we  agree  with  his  conclusions  or  not  we  cannot 
but  admire  his  courageous  attitude. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  was  even  more  than  usually 
unlucky  in  reading  to  the  House  on  Tuesday  night  an 
optimistic  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Bombay  de- 
claring in  advance  that  if  any  reports  reached  London 
of  "  unrest  among  Mohammedans  in  Bombay,"  they 
were  untrue.  On  Wednesday  very  serious  rioting 
broke  out  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  police 
and  all  the  available  troops  and  artillery  had  to 
be  called  out.  A  savage  attack  was  made  on  the 
hospital ;  Mr.  Dawes,  the  European  plague  inspector, 
two  men  of  the  Shropshire  regiment,  and  an  artillery- 
man were  stoned  to  death,  and  the  mob  were  not  dis- 
persed till  seven  of  them  were  shot  dead.  We  need 
not  call  attention  to  the  gravity  of  such  an  outbreak 
among  the  Mohammedans,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  lack  of  tact 


among  the  sanitary  officials  to  call  forth  such  savage 
animosity.  It  may  sound  very  inhuman,  but  if  these 
people  object  to  be  forcibly  "sanitated,"  would  it  not 
be  as  well  to  leave  them  alone  ?  If  a  strict  cordon 
were  drawn  round  the  affected  quarter,  the  plague 
would  soon  work  itself  out,  and  the  Government  would 
not  incur  the  resentment  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
thankless  task  of  forcibly  disinfecting  them  and  their 
houses. 

For  the  Fisheries  to  have  held  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted attention  of  the  House,  as  they  did  on  Tuesday, 
is  in  itself  matter  for  comment.  But  there  is  something 
of  the  sublime  in  Dr.  Clark's  protest  against  the  "non- 
sense "  of  extending  protective  measures  to  "  British," 
in  lieu  of  Scotch  Fisheries.  The  member  for  Caith- 
ness may  not  be  a  practical  fisherman.  He  may 
possibly  be  unable  to  state  offhand  the  difference 
between  otter  and  beam  trawls.  But  he  must  certainly 
know  that  there  are,  so  far  as  trawl-fish  proper  (and 
not  herrings)  are  concerned,  many  inlets  in  the  Channel 
at  least  as  deserving  of  protection  as  his  homely  firths. 
Admiral  Field's  repugnance  to  "police  work"  for  the 
navy  would  be  more  applicable  if  he  could  show  us  that 
there  was  any  possibility  of  a  vote  for  a  specially  con- 
stituted water-police  to  patrol  the  inshore  grounds. 
Meantime,  the  existing  arrangement  is  likely  to  prove 
as  harmless  as  any  possible  alternative. 

The  Benefices  Bill  is  a  good  example  of  the  paint-and- 
varnish  type  of  Church  Reform.  It  seems  to  be  good 
enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  Mr.  Compton  Reade 
is  already  on  the  war-path  ;  but  then  it  goes  a  very  little 
way.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Reade  that  it 
is  not  desirable,  as  an  abstract  principle,  to  give  more 
power  to  the  Bishops.  Yet  even  that  is  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  scandal  of  such  parishes  as  St.  Ethelburga's 
and  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  to  the  latter  of  which 
Earl  Beauchamp  called  attention  the  other  evening  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in 
getting  much  satisfaction  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  replied  in  the  genuine  official  manner. 

Relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  have 
grown  somewhat  easier  since  last  week,  but  both 
nations  continue  arming  in  hot  haste,  and  any 
"incident"  in  Havana  or  elsewhere  may  so  excite  the 
hot-headed  people  on  both  sides  that  President  McKinley 
may  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  the  peace.  The  report 
about  the  explosion  on  the  "  Maine  "  is  still  being  held 
back,  which  is  a  bad  sign,  for  it  shows  that  the  truth  is 
not  likely  to  soothe  public  opinion  in  America.  Congress 
has  voted  50,000,000  dollars  for  war  preparations,  and 
both  sides  have  agents  at  work  trying  to  pick  up 
cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  in  English  or  French  yards. 
The  comparisons  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  fleets  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading, for  in  the  event  of  a  war  it  would  be  carried  on 
by  cruisers  and  "destroyers"  rather  than  by  battle- 
ships. Spain  has  nothing  to  lose,  for  Cuba  is  as  good 
as  gone  already,  and  if  she  obstinately  refused  to  make 
peace  or  to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  she  could  maintain 
half-a-dozen  "  Alabamas  "  at  sea  long  enough  to  inflict 
serious  disaster  on  American  commerce. 

A  point  of  special  importance  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Blake  in  his  speech  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  the  desperate  condition  to  which  the  ruin  of 
the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  was  reducing  the  small 
occupiers,  of  whom  there  are  92,000  in  Jamaica  alone. 
The  opponents  of  effective  aid  to  the  Colonists  are 
always  hinting  that  the  sugar  agitation  is  simply  run  in 
the  interests  of  big  capitalists.  A  sillier  falsehood 
could  hardly  be  invented,  and  we  hope  that  Sir  Henry 
Blake's  demonstration  of  its  silliness  will  do  somewhat 
to  counteract  the  spread  of  these  and  similar  misstate- 
ments, or  at  any  rate  ensure  their  rejection  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  restoration  to  prosperity  of  our  home  and 
colonial  sugar  industries  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
democratic  interest. 

Will  the  Austrian  Emperor  with  the  assistance  of  his 
new  Prime  Minister,  Count  Thun,  be  able  to  stem  the 
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tide  of  "particularism"  that  is  spreading  over  the 
monarchy?  That  is  really  the  question  011  which 
largely  depends  the  hope  for  stability  in  South-east 
Europe.  If  the  Emperor  were  younger  or  if  he  had  a 
capable  successor  there  would  be  a  chance,  but  Francis 
Joseph  is  old  and  his  designated  heir  is  a  crttin.  The 
Graf  von  Thun  und  Hohenstein  is  only  fifty  ;  he  is  a 
frank  reactionary  and  clerical,  and  it  is  understood  that, 
as  a  condition  of  office,  he  will  have  the  Imperial 
support  if  constitutional  means  of  governing  without 
the  constitution  fail.  The  policy  of  sitting  on  the 
safety  valve  is  a  risky  experiment  in  modern  Europe, 
but  the  new  Premier  has  this  in  his  favour,  that  although 
the  factions  throughout  the  Empire  hate  the  present 
regime  they  hate  each  other  still  more,  and  that  a 
leader  who  can  unite  the  squabbling  Tzechs,  Poles, 
Slovaks,  Slovenes  and  the  rest  against  the  Germans  has 
not  yet  been  found. 

We  sincerely  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour 
that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  is  yielding  to  the  pressure  and 
threats  of  the  "  Grand  Jury"  class  in  Ireland,  and  pro- 
poses to  water  down  his  Local  Government  Bill  to  meet 
the  views  of  those  to  whom  its  popularity  is  an  offence. 
If  so  he  is  on  the  verge  of  committing  the  great 
blunder  of  his  life.  The  Bill  is  a  good  and  necessary 
one,  but  the  fact  that  the  second  reading  debate  has 
already  been  twice  postponed  suggests  grave  fore- 
bodings in  the  minds  of  its  friends.  The  Education 
question,  the  Local  Government  question,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  question,  were  the 
three  strong  cards  in  the  hand  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. They  have  abandoned  the  first  and  "  weakened 
off"  on  the  last  ;  if  they  permit  the  second  to  go  to 
wreck  they  will  have  scored  an  accumulation  of  failures 
that  cannot  but  seriously  damage  the  Unionist  cause  in 
Ireland. 

The  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Church  of  England  societies,  the  S.P.  C.K. , 
is  an  occasion  for  legitimate  commemoration  and  con- 
gratulation. The  publishing  department  of  the  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Editorial  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
E.  McClure,  is  a  great  commercial  success  ;  and  the 
quality  of  the  books  issued  is  now  very  different  from 
the  goody-goody  trash  of  past  years.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  fair  question  how  far  a  society  which  is  supported  by 
subscriptions  can  legitimately  enter  the  area  of  trade 
while  practically  using  its  subscription  funds,  or  part  of 
them,  in  support  of  its  publishing  department.  We 
fancy,  too,  that  we  remember  a  certain  pamphlet  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  in  which  some  rather  unpleasant  revela- 
tions were  made  concerning  this  same  publishing  depart- 
ment of  "the  handmaid  of  the  Church."  Mr.  McClure, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  made  out  a  very  good  case  in  reply, 
that  we  hope  the  "venerable  Society"  has  by  now 
cleansed  itself  of  the  least  suspicion  of  sweating. 

Lord  Halsbury  received  a  deputation  on  the  Libel 
Laws  on  Wednesday,  and  we  fear  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors and  managers  who  composed  it  will  not  derive 
much  comfort  from  his  remarks.  The  position  assumed 
was,  in  a  sentence,  that  whilst  he  could  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  newspapers  were  constantly  subject  to  the 
annoyance  of  frivolous  and  vexatious  actions  brought 
in  the  majority  of  cases  for  blackmailing  purposes,  yet 
as  this  was  a  grievance  from  which  they  suffered  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  he 
could  hold  out  no  hopes  of  any  material  alteration  of 
the  law  in  their  favour.  But  surely  it  is  the  most 
ancient  of  fallacies  to  say  that,  because  you  cannot 
remedy  all  evils,  therefore  it  is  useless  to  try  to  remedy 
any.  It  is  notorious  that  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
newspaper  press  and  the  variety  of  interests  with  which 
it  has  to  deal,  these  vexations  actions  form  a  separate 
and  distinct  class  which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  ex- 
ceptional legislation.  The  exposing  of  a  scoundrel — ■ 
surely  an  action  in  the  public  interest — often  costs  a 
newspaper  several  thousand  pounds, and  the  unfortunate 
experience  is  that  whether  they  win  or  lose  they  have  to 
pay  the  bill,  as  the  plaintiff  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a 
man  of  straw. 

We  have  always  held  that  the  main  hope  of  public 
writers  lies  in  independent  and  able  judges  rather  than  in 


any  alteration  of  the  law.  The  action  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  mercilessly  driving  from  his  court  the  bringers 
of  frivolous  actions  has  been  more  than  once  noted  in 
these  columns.  Some  time  ago  in  discussing  one  of 
these  cases  we  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  would  back  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  up  in  refusing 
to  encourage  them.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  our 
hopes  are  being  more  than  justified.  On  Thursday  last 
a  gentleman,  whose  case  Lord  Russell  had  wound  up, 
very  abruptly  argued  his  appeal  before  Lord  Justices 
Smith,  Chitty  and  Collins,  but  he  made  nothing  by  the 
move,  for  his  appeal  was  treated  with  no  more  respect 
than  his  original  ridiculous  case.  A  policy  of  this  sort 
steadily  pursued  for  a  series  of  years  will  tend  to  con- 
vince even  the  most  pig-headed  of  plaintiffs,  or  the  most 
wily  of  solicitors,  that  what  he  is  engaged  on  has, 
thanks  to  a  rejuvenated  High  Court,  ceased  to  be  a 
paying  game. 

The  indifference  with  which  our  commercial  interests 
in  foreign  countries  is  regarded  at  the  Foreign  Office  is 
very  severely  commented  upon  in  a  letter  to  the 
"Times"  from  a  British  subject  in  Berlin.  We  have 
quite  enough  of  the  foreign  element  to  combat  with  at 
home  without  intrusting  the  supervision  of  our  com- 
mercial interests  abroad  to  foreigners  as  consuls.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  a  foreigner  to  watch  current 
events  in  his  district  with  the  same  jealousy  for  our 
advantage  that  a  British  subject  would  naturally  bring 
to  the  task.  The  present  vacancy  at  Berlin  furnishes  ah 
opportunity  of  making  a  start  in  the  right  direction  by 
appointing  there  a  British  Consul-General  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Julius  Schwabach. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point  ;  a  mild  one,  but  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.  The  British  Consul-General  of  Italy  was 
a  German  banker  at  Rome,  who  uniformly  treated  appli- 
cations by  Englishmen  with  a  rudeness  and  contempt 
peculiarly  Teutonic,  but  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  what 
might  be  presumed  to  be  his  plain  duty  as  British 
Consul-General.  On  one  occasion  an  Englishman  of 
some  standing  went  to  him  with  the  complaint  that 
several  boxes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  at  Rome,  and  upon  which  he  had  paid  over 
100  francs  duty,  were  found  when  opened  to  contain 
only  a  few  Italian  cigars  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mud.  The  Englishman  protested  that  at  least  the 
duty  on  the  cigars  should  be  repaid  to  him  by  the 
Italian  Government.  But  the  British  Consul-General 
declared,  with  truly  Teutonic  acumen,  that  the  matter 
was  a  purely  private  one,  and  that  as  British  Consul- 
General  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  the 
same  time  this  German  banker,  whom  the  Foreign  Office 
had  elected  as  British  Consul-General  of  Italy,  was 
paid,  we  believe,  ^1200  a  year  for  attending  to  British 
interests.  Our  contention  is  not  that  this  simple  act  of 
discourtesy  disqualified  the  German  banker  for  his  post, 
but  that,  had  he  been  a  British  subject  instead  of  being 
a  German  banker,  there  would  have  been  no  such  act 
of  discourtesy,  and  British  interests  would  have  been 
attended  to  instead  of  being  neglected  and  contemned. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  foreign  articles  of  consumption 
should  flood  the  English  market  to  the  detriment  of 
English  labour  ;  but  surely  we  are  reaching  the  lowest 
point  when  the  very  soil  of  our  country  is  being  made 
up  of  foreign  materials.  That  is  the  case  with  many  of 
our  English  main  roads  at  the  present  time.  Thanks 
to  the  preferential  rates  given  to  foreign  granite  by  our 
patriotic  railway  companies,  the  provincial  County 
Councils — except  such  of  them  as  have  quarries  on  the 
spot — have  largely  abandoned  the  use  of  English 
material  for  Belgian  within  the  last  few  years.  For 
example,  in  Norfolk  it  is  cheaper  for  the  County  Council 
to  get  its  granite  brought  to  Norwich  or  Lynn  from  the 
other  side  of  Brussels  than  from  the  nearest  quarries 
in  Leicestershire.  So  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way,  not 
only  to  have  all  our  wants  supplied  by  foreign-made 
goods,  but  to  have  a  foreign-made  England  in  which 
to  enjoy  them. 

Most  Londoners  know  the  Temple.  It  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  their  city.  Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to 
some  of  them  to  wonder  as  they  have  passed  the  Griffin 
that  now  represents  the  Ancient  Temple  Bar,  who  it  is 
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that  owns  the  valuable  land  reaching  down  to  the 
Thames  Embankment  from  Fleet  Street.  A  modest 
little  Bill  that  is  being  promoted  in  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament  will  inform  them.  The  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  asking  for  power  to  erect 
buildings  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  which  was 
reclaimed  from  the  river,  at  the  cost  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  when  the  Thames  Embankment  was  made. 
When  the  Thames  Embankment  was  made  the  Act  of 
Parliament  provided  that  the  land  reclaimed  between 
the  Temple  and  the  river  should  belong  to  the  two 
societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  under  the  condition  that  no  buildings, 
save  necessary  keepers'  and  gardeners'  huts  should  be 
built  upon  the  land.  Now  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple  seeks  to  put  aside  this  provision,  and 
to  build  upon  the  reclaimed  land  sets  of  chambers  from 
which  it  will  be  able  to  draw  large  rents.  It  is  just  as 
well  that  the  Honourable  Society  should  be  reminded 
that  the  public,  if  it  has  any  reason  to  do  so,  may  be 
tempted  to  ask  what  becomes  of  the  very  large  income 
the  Society  already  derives  from  its  property.  The  nest 
of  lawyers  who  inhabit  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple 
have  succeeded  hitherto  in  hiding  very  skilfully  the 
pretty  "pot  de  vin"  which  is  their  heritage.  It  is 
unwise  of  them  to  draw  attention  by  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
to  their  little  oasis  in  the  desert  of  London. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Lord  Elgin  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brother  Scot,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
Hard-headed,  with  considerable  capacity  for  business, 
Lord  Balfour  might  not  be  a  failure  as  Viceroy.  In 
this  case,  the  physique  is  a  first  measure  of  the  man. 
Weight  must  compensate  for  grace,  working  capacity 
for  imagination.  In  any  case,  Lord  Balfour  would  be 
more  imposing,  if  less  pleasant,  than  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  who  has  often  been  talked  of  for  the  post. 

Oxford  men  will  look  with  no  favour  on  the  attempt 
©f  "  the  authorities,"  i.e.,  the  teaching  coterie,  to  sink 
'''eights  week"  in  "  commem."  The  peculiar  attraction 
©f  the  rowing  festival  at  Oxford  has  always  been  its 
individuality.  It  was  a  genuine  feature  of  under- 
graduate life,  without  any  parallel  outside  the  little 
world  of  the  "Varsity."  "Commemoration,"  on  the 
other  hand,  was  hardly  other  than  a  faint  imitation  of  a 
week  of  the  London  season.  Dancing,  military  bands, 
and  flower  shows  are  the  same  things  at  Oxford  as 
anywhere  else.  Then,  term  being  over,  all  that  gives 
interest  to  University  life  is  gone  with  it,  while  during 
**  eights  week"  in  May  it  is  in  full  swing.  In  other 
words,  in  May  visitors  see  Oxford  as  it  is,  in  "  Com- 
memoration "  Oxford  as  it  should  not  be. 

Felice  Cavallotti  had  frequently  expressed  his  desire 
to  die  fighting.  The  wish  was  granted  on  Sunday  last, 
when  he  brought  to  a  close  at  once  his  thirty-third  duel 
and  a  life  which  had  been  a  constant  warfare.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionists  ;  as  a  journalist  he  seldom  left  his  office 
save  to  fight  the  duels  or  to  suffer  the  terms  of 
imprisonment  which  his  articles  had  brought  upon 
4iim  ;  and  during  his  twenty-five  years  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian he  was  ever  in  opposition,  and  had  checked 
the  career  of  more  than  one  political  charlatan  before 
he  eventually  succeeded  in  humbling  the  redoubtable 
Cirispi.  In  his  public  life,  as  in  his  literary  pro- 
ductions, it  was  his  remarkable  energy  and  intense 
earnestness  which  won  him  influence  and  fame,  and  the 
same  qualities  raised  him  to  a  position  among  con- 
temporary orators  for  which  his  short  stature,  thick  and 
husky  voice,  and  ungraceful  gestures  gave  him  but 
scant  qualification.  His  language,  although  not  always 
polished,  was  well  informed  and  picturesque,  and  full 
of  the  same  vigour  which,  otherwise  expressed,  was 
the  cause  that  several  well-known  Italian  politicians 
carry  about  with  them  to  this  day  the  marks  of 
Cavallotti's  sword.  In  his  private  life  he  was  almost 
as  simple  and  ingenuous  as  a  child.  "  Sono  un  grand 
ingenuo,"  he  was  fond  of  saying  ;  and,  indeed,  he  lived 
in  want  and  died  in  poverty,  perhaps  owing  to  that 
honest  zeal  and  single  -  minded  patriotism  which, 
although  they  made  him  many  enemies,  are  recognised 
to-day  in  the  mourning  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 


LORD  ROBERTS  AND  THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER 
DEBATE. 

"I  F  Lord  Roberts  is  sincere  in  his  desire  that  the 
Indian  Frontier  question  should  not  be  dealt  with 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one  party  in  the  State, 
he  should  take  to  heart  the  lesson  taught  him  by  the 
unanimity  with  which  all  parties  alike  opposed  his  own 
point  of  view  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Upper 
House  on  Monday  last.  The  most  decisive  and  un- 
compromising of  his  opponents  was  Lord  Onslow, 
representing  the  India  Office.  Ex- Viceroys,  so  opposed 
in  character  and  temperament  as  Lord  Northbrook  and 
Lord  Ripon,  alike  assailed  him.  Lord  Kimberley 
emphatically  rejected  his  counsels.  If  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  did  not  unreservedly  side 
with  the  other  speakers  it  was  only  because  they  pre- 
ferred so  to  explain  away  Lord  Roberts's  project  and 
scheme  of  assimilating  the  tribes  as  to  make  it  seem 
that  there  was  no  real  difference  between  his  aims  and 
methods  and  those  of  the  present  Government.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  Lord  Lansdowne  would  do  his  best 
to  lend  support  and  countenance  to  a  former  colleague 
and  influential  ally.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  should  overlook  the  taunt  which  was 
uttered  by  Lord  Ripon  when  Lord  Lansdowne  had  sat 
down,  and  which  was  subsequently  echoed  by  Lord 
Kimberley,  to  the  effect  that  the  views  of  the  War 
Office  and  of  the  India  Office  upon  the  Indian  Frontier 
question  were  apparently  in  conflict.  But  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  made  it  evident  enough  that  the  view 
accepted  by  the  Government  was  the  view  of  the  India 
Office  :  and  that  the  conquest  of  the  tribes  which  is 
hoped  for  by  the  present  Government  is  conquest,  not 
by  military  aggression,  but  "by  the  gentle  means  of 
example  and  gradual  intercourse."  No  one  who 
glances,  however  superficially,  at  the  language  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Roberts  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
these  are  the  only  or  the  principal  means  which  he  has 
in  view  ;  or  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
of  Lord  Onslow  and  those  who  followed  him— namely, 
in  order  to  carry  out  Lord  Roberts's  views  we  must, 
in  Lord  Onslow's  words,  "first  of  all  place  the  tribes 
under  the  subjection  of  the  Government  of  India." 

Lord  Roberts's  argument,  briefly,  is  this.  You  must 
protect  Afghanistan  against  Russia.  To  do  this  effec- 
tually you  must  make  roads  and  railways  to  the  Afghan 
frontier.  But  to  make  roads  and  railways  to  the 
Afghan  frontier  you  must  occupy  some  commanding 
position  in  Afridiland.  You  must  give  the  tribesmen 
employment  on  such  roads  and  railways  as  may  be 
needed  for  your  requirements.  And  you  must  make 
your  influence  felt  in  establishing  law  and  order  among 
the  tribes  without  interfering  with  their  habits  and 
customs.  The  retort  is  obvious  that,  as  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  tribes  are,  and  from  time  immemorial 
have  been,  irreconcilably  opposed  to  law  and  order,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  these  should  be  established  by  us 
among  them  without  possessing  ourselves  of  the  execu- 
tive authority  in  their  country.  But,  it  may  be  replied 
by  Lord  Roberts  and  by  those  who  follow  him,  why 
should  there  not  rise  up  a  succession  of  administrators 
like  the  late  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  whose  personal 
influence  alone  might  achieve  the  desired  end  and 
might  enable  us,  as  it  were,  to  swallow  and  digest  the 
tribal  body  without  any  more  violent  effort  than  a  little 
muscular  contortion  and  snake-like  wriggling  and  a 
copious  use  of  saliva  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman's  success  lay  mainly  among  Baluchis, 
and  he  never  touched  more  than  a  small  fringe  of  the 
great  Pathan  colony.  In  the  next  place,  all  our  experi- 
ence in  Waziristan,  subsequent  to  Sir  Robert  Sande- 
man's first  successes,  has  clearly  proved  that,  as  we 
penetrate  deeper  into  Pathan  country,  we  must  ex- 
pect from  the  greater  masses  before  us  more  decisive 
hostility  and  more  general  concert  in  opposition. 
Finally,  you  cannot  count  on  a  succession  of  Sande- 
mans. 

Taking  up  somewhat  different  ground,  Lord  Lans- 
downe employed  the  resources  of  his  sophistry  to  prove 
that  exercise  of  the  influence  (for  the  Government  admit 
that  influence  must  be  exercised)  does  not  necessarily 
imply  subjugation.  Nor  could  tribal  independence  be 
assailed  by  us,  he  argued,  because  the  tribes  are,  in 
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truth,  not  independent.  Hence,  as  between  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  Government,  he  concluded,  there  may 
be  some  small  distinction,  but  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence. With  all  respect  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  we  must 
be  permitted,  in  view  of  recent  experiences  on  the 
frontier,  to  point  out  that  whatever  the  merits  of  his 
contention  as  to  the  independence  of  the  tribes  may  be, 
it  is  certainly  not  accepted  by  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested, and  most  capable  of  making  themselves  heard. 
Until  they  share  his  view  it  will  prove  singularly  incon- 
venient to  act  upon.  When  again  Lord  Lansdowne 
further  assures  us  that  exercise  of  influence  does  not 
imply  subjugation  of  the  tribes  he  may  be  left  to  settle 
with  Lord  Roberts  how  law  and  order  are  to  be  estab- 
lished among  "  robbers  and  murderers,"  as  Lord 
Roberts  characterised  them,  unless  and  until  they  are 
brought  effectively  under  our  executive  control  and 
authority  ;  or,  in  other  words,  until  they  are  sub- 
jugated. 

The  weakest  point  in  Lord  Roberts's  position,  as  his 
opponents  did  not  fail  to  point  out,  was  his  entire  dis- 
regard of  its  bearings  upon  Indian  finance.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  say,  as  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
repeated  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the 
Lawrence  frontier  policy  is  dead.  It  cannot  be  too 
emphatically  or  too  often  replied  that  the  Lawrence 
frontier  policy  was  twofold.  There  was  the  military 
side  to  it,  and  there  was  the  side  which  rested  on 
wider  views  of  statesmanship.  Though  the  former 
may  be  obsolete,  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to 
assail  Lord  Lawrence's  second  and  equally  vital  con- 
tention that  every  scheme  of  Indian  frontier  policy 
is  inadmissible  which  is  opposed  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  to  the  prudent  development  and 
application  of  its  resources.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
loving  India  as  Lord  Roberts  professed  to  love  it  in  his 
speech,  he  should  have  deliberately  left  this  most  Indian 
aspect  of  Lord  Lawrence's  position  altogether  out  of  his 
calculations.  We  may  be  forgiven  for  suspecting  that 
though  he  loves  India  much  he  loves  fighting  more. 
A  truce  to  his  ambitions.  In  the  interests  of  India,  as 
of  this  country,  it  may  be  hoped  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  active  life,  Lord  Roberts  may  be  content 
to  confine  his  attention  to  those  professional  questions 
on  which  his  experience  should  make  him  competent  to 
advise  us.  Warned  by  the  results  of  the  recent  debate, 
he  will  do  wisely  to  abstain  from  dealing  further  with 
greater  matters,  which  are  inextricably  interwoven  with 
questions  of  statesmanship  and  State  administration, 
for  which  he  has  never  at  any  time  shown  the 
least  aptitude,  and  which  have  lain  altogether  outside 
the  sphere  of  his  military  career  in  India. 

THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

THE  Navy  estimates  for  1898-9  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  at  a  time  so  critical  as  the 
present  no  one  would  have  grudged  the  extra  millions 
necessary  to  give  us  the  unquestioned  command  of  the 
sea.  The  alarming  feature  about  Mr.  Goschen's  state- 
ment is  the  revelation  of  the  delay  caused  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  1897-8  by  the  engineers'  strike.  No  less 
than  ^2, 270,000  out  of  a  total  of  ^7,666,000  voted 
has  not  been  expended,  which  means  that  only  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  programme  has  been 
carried  out.  As  the  number  of  ships  laid  down  last 
year  was  by  no  means  extravagant,  and  as  France 
and  Russia  have  greatly  increased  their  rapidity  of 
construction — a  fact  which  is  hardly  as  yet  grasped  in 
England — the  situation  is  certainly  serious.  The  three 
battleships  which  were  to  have  entered  service  this 
autumn  will  be  delayed  till  the  close  of  the  present 
financial  year.  Three  of  the  four  battleships  and  the 
four  armoured  cruisers  voted  last  year  are  not  as  yet 
begun.  Eight  cruisers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  which 
should  already  have  been  at  sea,  are  not  completed. 

In  face  of  these  facts  the  very  large  sum  devoted  to 
new  construction — about  ^8,700,000 — will  by  no  means 
suffice  to  repair  the  ground  lost  by  the  strike,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  meet  the  very  remarkable  increase  in 
the  French  and  Russian  expenditure  on  ship-building. 
Russia  has  just  decided  upon  an  abnormal  outlay  of 
^9,000,000,  to  be  devoted  almost  wholly  to  ship- 
building. Yet  Mr.  Goschen  only  promises  us  eleven 
vessels— three  battleships,  four  armoured  cruisers,  and 


four  sloops  ;  and  of  these  the  first  seven,  which  are 
the   really  valuable  factors   in   the  programme,  will  1 
make  little  or  no  progress,  if  indeed  they  are  actually 
laid  down,  in  the  present  financial  year.    It  is  here  that 
the  Admiralty  proposals  are  most  open  to  criticism. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  France  in  1897  and  1898 
laid  down  nine  armoured  cruisers,  which  will  all  be 
fairly  under  way  by  the  close  of  this  year,  and  of  the 
fact  that  exceptional  activity  is  to  be  expended  on  * 
her  new  battleships,  the  construction  of  our  new  pro- 
gramme should  have  been  undertaken  immediately,  and 
not  postponed  till  1899.    The  "  I£na"  is  to  be  launched 
in  July,  six  months  from  the  date  of  her  inception  ;  a 
second  battleship  will,  it  is  hoped,  take  the  water  very 
early  next  year.    And  that  these  are  no  idle  calculations 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  "  Gaulois  "  has  actually 
been  launched  in  nine  months,  and  the  "  D'Estrees,"  a 
cruiser  of  small  size,  in  less  than  eight  months.  The 
three  battleships  of  our  new  programme  should  be 
given  out  to  contract  and  a  few  larger  sums  than  the 
beggarly  ;£  14 1,000,  which  allows  an  average  of  only 
^47,000  apiece,  should  be  allotted  to  them. 

Doubtless  the  Admiralty  reply  would  be  that  our 
private  yards  are  full,  as  indeed  they  are,  and  that 
armour  could  not  be  provided  in  time.  Here  we  touch 
a  national  weakness.  The  armour-plate  makers  in  this, 
country  are  only  four  in  number,  and  are  quite  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  England  and  the  English 
ship-builders  for  foreign  navies.  We  are  "in  for"  a  period 
of  naval  expansion,  and  what  is  more  no  large  ships 
without  armour  are  being  built  either  in  England  or 
France.  We  want,  that  is  to  say,  armour  for  our; 
cruisers  as  well  as  for  our  battleships.  Therefore  the 
sooner  the  Admiralty  rise  to  the  situation  and  establish- 
a  Government  plant  at  Pembroke  the  better.  It  will  costi 
money,  no  doubt,  but  to  the  nation  it  will  be  a  gain,  as 
the  prices  paid  for  armour  are  at  present  very  high.  I 
would  not  say  a  word  against  the  great  firms,  such  as 
Vickers,  Cammels  and  Brown,  who  have  devoted  im- 
mense sums  to  developing  what  is  after  all  a  manu- 
facture of  the  most  direct  importance  to  the  nation.  But 
their  orders  would  not  and  should  not  be  curtailed.  The 
Government  plant  would  meet  the  surplus  demand 
which  they  can  hardly  satisfy. 

Reverting  to  the  activity  of  our  private  yards  for 
foreign  purchasers,  there  are  some  silly  people  who 
deplore  the  building  of  ships  by  Armstrong  and  Vickers, 
let  us  say,  for  alien  Governments.  But  such  vessels  are 
a  reserve  to  this  nation,  for  they  can  be  and  would  be 
pre-empted  without  a  moment's  hesitation  in  the  event 
of  war.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  in  real  danger  we 
should  hesitate  to  buy  the  magnificent  "  Shikishima " 
now  fast  advancing  to  completion  on  the  Thames? 
The  fact  that  almost  every  slip  on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne 
is  occupied  should  fill  us  with  pleasure.  It  is  good  for 
British  trade  and  by  no  means  bad  for  the  British  Navy. 
Still,  I  think  that  if  we  liked  to  pay  the  price — notoriously 
our  Admiralty  has  in  the  past  oppressed  the  unhappy 
contractor — we  could  have  our  three  new  battleships 
started  in  private  yards,  and  well  advanced  during  the 
present  year.  The  four  new  armoured  cruisers  should 
also  be  brought  rapidly  forward. 

It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  the  Admiralty  to  take  a 
logical  course  with  regard  to  our  old  battleships. 
These  are  still  to  carry  about  their  miserable  old 
muzzle-loaders,  whilst  First  Lords  pretend  that  their 
armament  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  British 
public  believes  that  they  are  effective  ships.  Unless 
re-armed,  not  a  farthing  beyond  ordinary  maintenance 
should  be  wasted  upon  them.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
has  put  this  point  very  strongly,  and  the  younger 
officers  of  the  fleet,  if  polled,  would  be  with  him.  This 
point  grows  in  importance  when  we  observe  that 
France  is  rapidly  re-arming  her  older  ships.  In 
our  personnel  the  increase  is  all  that  could  be  desired,, 
and  the  Admiralty  deserve  warm  praise  for  steadily 
augmenting  the  number  of  long-service  men.  For  a 
Reserve,  we  have  yet  to  wait  and  hope.  The  present 
"  R.N.R."  is,  so  far  as  its  seamen  class  goes,  a  paper 
force,  existing,  it  is  true,  but  ill-trained,  and  hardly  to 
be  spared  from  the  merchant  service  in  the  event 
of  war.  To  those  who  want  some  uncomfortable 
moments  we  commend  an  examination  of  the  figures 
for  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants.     How  we  are  to 
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officer  our  fleet  on  mobilisation,  without  excessive 
draughts  on  the  retired  and  Naval  Reserve  lists,  is  a 
problem.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

RUSSIA  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  time  has  come  when  our  wavering-  Ministers 
must  agree  upon  a  definite  line  of  policy  in  the 
Far  East.  English  prestige  in  China  is  at  stake  :  it  is 
already  gravely  diminished.  It  is  no  longer  of  any  use 
to  repeat  the  shibboleths  about  the  "open  door"  and 
"equality  of  opportunity";  the  Government  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  back  their  words  by  deeds,  and  the 
country  is  almost  tired  of  stultifying  itself  by  the 
resolutions  of  its  representatives.  It  only  remains  to 
admit  the  faits  accomplis  and  to  pass  on,  not  without 
some  feeling  of  shame,  to  what  we  hope  may  be  a  more 
inspiring  chapter  in  our  history.  It  would  need  a 
skilful  casuist  to  decide  whether  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment or  our  own  have  committed  the  more  serious 
mistakes  since  the  time  when  German  troops  were 
landed  under  a  specious  pretext  at  Kiao-Chiao. 

It  was  the  Chinese  Government  that  made  the  initial, 
and  in  its  consequences  most  far-reaching,  blunder.  All 
might  have  gone  well  if  they  had  at  once  paid  whatever 
the  Germans  asked  as  indemnity,  and  had  then  protested 
formally  against  their  occupation  of  Chinese  territory. 
In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  Power  (unless  an  unfriendly  act  was  intended) 
to  recognise  the  Germans  as  other  than  mere  squatters 
on  the  land,  who  had  been  given  notice  to  leave. 
But  China  in  her  wisdom  did  otherwise ;  she  held 
official  communications  with  the  Germans,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  are  now  securely  established  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Shantung.  As  for  the  English  Government, 
there  were  two  courses  open  to  them.  If  they  had 
really  made  up  their  minds  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  China,  and  to  keep  the  door  open  "  even  at  the  cost  of 
war,"  they  should  have  sent  the  British  fleet  to  Kiao- 
Chiao  to  watch  the  German  movements,  and  landed 
men  there,  which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Our 
Government,  however,  chose  the  other  course,  and 
allowed  the  Germans  to  remain.  T  he  Germans  then 
obtained  from  China  a  "lease"  of  Kiao-Chiao,  and  in- 
vented a  Hinterland  theory,  by  which  they  have  not 
onlyappropriated  Kiao-Chiao  and  the  environing  country, 
but  have  indicated  a  claim  to  the  whole  province  of 
Shantung.  At  least  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  other 
construction  upon  the  protest  of  the  German  ambas- 
sador at  Pekin  against  the  concession  to  a  foreign 
syndicate  of  the  right  to  build  a  railroad  that  would  run 
through  part  of  the  province  of  Shantung — unless  that 
part  of  the  railway  was  constructed  by  Germany. 

So  far  the  policy  of  our  Cabinet  was  indifferently 
neutral.  The  "open-door"  and  "  equality-of-oppor- 
tunity "  theories  were  still  unborn  in  the  Ministerial 
mind.  When,  however,  Russia  appeared  on  the  scene 
the  time  for  bold  utterance  seemed  to  have  arrived. 
The  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  gave  the  chance  for  a 
display  of  rhetorical  manliness.  Rumours  regarding 
the  movements  of  Russian  ships  towards  Port  Arthur 
had  been  for  some  time  in  circulation,  and  they  were  so 
persistently  repeated  that  our  Government  dispatched 
the  "  Daphne  "  to  see  if  there  were  any  Russian  vessels 
in  the  harbour.  There  were  none  there  at  the  time 
and  the  "Daphne"  withdrew.  But  when  the  news 
came  that  the  Russian  fleet  was  actually  anchored  at 
Port  Arthur  the  English  fleet  was  instructed  to  sail  to 
Chemulpo,  and  two  ships,  the  "  Immortalite "  and 
"  Iphigenia,"  were  sent  on  to  Port  Arthur.  Here  was 
a  complete  "  volte-face"  of  policy,  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  our  neutral  attitude.  If  our  Government 
wanted  to  provoke  Russia,  this  was  the  very  way  to 
do  it.  Russia  was  known  to  look  upon  Manchuria 
as  her  special  preserve;  so  much  so  that,  to  our 
knowledge,  she  has  used  her  utmost  influence  at  Pekin 
to  prevent  foreign  syndicates  from  getting  mineral  or 
other  concessions  in  Manchuria,  although  she  has 
declared  herself  willing  to  co-operate  in  other  parts  of 
China.  Of  course,  we  were  quite  justified  in  sending 
our  ships  to  Port  Arthur,  we  had  quite  as  much  right 
to  be  there  as  Russia  ;  but  our  Government  must  have 
known  that  the  surest  way  to  produce  friction  between 
ourselves  and  Russia  was  to  set  the  bear  and  lion  in 
the  same  harbour.    It  was  a  decisive  move  on  the  part 


of  our  Government  and  could  only  have  one  meaning 
for  Russia.  What  happened?  Russia  gave  our 
Government  to  understand  that  our  presence  at  Port 
Arthur  was  distasteful  to  her  ;  and  our  ships  were  with- 
drawn. That  is  to  say,  we  first  challenged  Russia  to 
remain  where  she  was  and  ran  away  as  soon  as  she 
showed  readiness  to  fight. 

Of  course,  the  English  official  explanation  was  that 
our  ships  had  called  at  Port  Arthur  merely  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  cruising,  and  had  then  gone  on  their  course. 
But  according  to  the  Russian  newspapers,  which  it  must 
be  remembered  are  only  permitted  to  publish  such 
foreign  information  as  the  Government  supply  or  in- 
spire, our  ships  were  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  English 
Government :  and  this  news,  carefully  circulated  as 
widely  as  possibly  throughout  China,  was  a  blow  to  our 
prestige,  such  as  only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  Far 
East  can  fully  realise.  After  this  woeful  check  came  the 
negotiations  between  our  Government  and  the  Chinese 
Government  with  regard  to  Talien-wan.  Russia  at 
once  protested  against  any  such  negotiations  as  being 
prejudicial  to  her  interests  ;  and  what  did  our  Ministers 
do,  those  Ministers  who  talked  so  bravely  about  the 
"open  door,"  the  "equality  of  opportunity,"  &c?  They 
backed  down.  Again  we  ask,  why  make  a  demand 
that  must  inevitably  irritate  Russia,  if  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end  ?  Why  con- 
tinually invite  rebuff?  As  for  Russia,  she  is  now 
imitating  Germany  and  is  inventing  Hinterland  theories 
on  her  own  account.  She  is  in  effective  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur  and,  as  Mr.  Curzon  had  to  admit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  she  is  now  herself 
"negotiating"  with  China  in  regard  to  Talien-wan. 
The  whole  affair  is  lamentable — a  triumph  of  diplo- 
matic incompetency.  If  the  Russians  now  take  pos- 
session of  Talien-wan,  as  is  almost  inevitable,  we 
shall  have  completely  stultified  ourselves.  Either,  pur- 
suing our  original  neutrality,  we  should  not  have 
gone  to  Port  Arthur  at  all,  which  would  no  doubt 
have  been  the  safer  alternative,  or  having  gone 
there  we  should  have  stayed  there  at  all  costs. 
The  Government  seem  to  have  entirely  lost  their  heads 
over  this  Chinese  crisis,  and  if  they  do  not  show  more 
sense  and  more  firmness  than  they  have  hitherto  the 
Chinese  loan  is  likely  to  prove  an  abject  fiasco.  That 
would  be  the  crown  of  our  humiliations.  , 

Unfortunately  for  us,  our  diplomatic  reverses  have 
been  most  conspicuous  at  a  time  when  our  prestige  in 
China  is  on  the  wane.  It  never  was  so  low  as  it  is 
now.  When  our  last  Ambassador,  Sir  Nicholas- 
O'Conor,  reached  Pekin,  English  influence  was  at  its 
highest ;  it  was  easily  predominant.  When  he  left,  it 
had  reached  almost  its  lowest  point.  And  we  are  not 
especially  fortunate  in  our  present  ambassador,  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald.  He  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  had  no  diplomatic  training  or  experience  ; 
else  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  his  carelessness  in 
allowing  the  news  of  the  offer  of  the  loan  to  China 
by  the  British  Government  to  leak  out  immediately  in 
the  newspapers.  A  reference  to  the  files  of  the 
"  Times  "  shows  that  on  the  very  day  when  he  laid  the 
proposals  of  his  Government  before  the  Tsung-li- 
yamen  the  "Times"  correspondent  wired  the  news  to 
London,  and  it  was  published  in  the  paper  the  next  day. 
It  is  certainly  not  an  easy  matter  to  carry  on  diplomatic 
negotiations  in  a  country  like  China  where  Foreign 
Office  business,  even  of  an  important  nature,  is  often 
transacted  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and  even 
domestic  servants.  But  Russian  diplomats  know  how 
to  secure  secrecy,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Cassini  convention  which  must  have  been  in  existence 
for  some  time  before  any  of  its  details  became  known. 
The  result  of  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's  carelessness  was 
that  the  Russian  Government  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Chinese  and  the  loan  proposals  were  with- 
drawn— a  bad  check  for  England.  If  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald had  only  insisted  on  the  room  being  cleared  of 
everybody  except  the  officials  of  the  Tsung-li-yamen 
and  had  then  obtained  a  pledge  of  secrecy  from  them 
the  loan  would  probably  have  been  settled  in  less- 
than  twenty-four  hours.  Russia  seems  now  to  be 
doing  her  best  to  make  the  proposed  Anglo-German 
loan  a  failure.  It  was  probably  with  this  object  in 
view  that  she  deliberately  allowed  the-  news  of  her 
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negotiations  regarding  Talien-wan  to  leak  out  in 
order  to  frighten  people  from  touching  the  loan.  If  she 
succeeds  in  this,  after  forcing  our  withdrawal  from  Port 
Arthur  and  Talien-wan,  we  shall  soon  have  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  her  in  China.  In  order  to  save  what 
prestige  still  remains  to  us,  our  Government  should 
therefore  now  guarantee  the  success  of  the  loan.  We 
cannot  afford  yet  another  blow  to  our  prestige  in  the 
Far  East.  We  are  also  morally  bound  to  do  so,  since 
-we  have  received  concessions  from  China  which  were 
originally  only  to  have  been  made  in  compensation  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  loan.  In  the  meantime,  perhaps 
we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  Sir  W.  des  Voeux's 
advice  and  cultivate  as  far  as  possible  friendly  relations 
with  Russia.  There  is  still  room  for  both  England  and 
Russia  in  a  country  which  contains  350,000,000  of  in- 
habitants. It  would  be  in  many  ways  our  best  policy  : 
for  bv  extending  her  influence  southwards  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  Russia  is  only  exposing  vulnerable  points  for 
attack. 

England  has  her  hands  too  full  at  present  to  under- 
take alone  the  maintenance  of  China's  independence  ; 
but  she  may  defer  its  further  dismemberment.  She 
may  look  for  allies  in  two  quarters.  Japan,  who  is 
reported  to  have  put  150,000  men  on  a  war-footing,  is 
friendly  to  us,  and  could  lend  us  the  assistance  of  her 
powerful  navy  ;  whilst  the  United  States,  who  have  of 
late  been  loudly  applauding  us  and  protesting  against 
German  restrictions  on  their  imports  into  China,  might 
find  it  to  their  interest  not  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
benevolent  neutrality.  Meanwhile  our  immediate  soli- 
citude must  be  to  make  our  loan  to  China  an  assured 
success  :  then  we  must  make  up  our  minds  what  we 
want,  and  let  other  nations  know  that  we  intend  to 
get  it. 

THE  GOAL  OF  THE  MACDONALD 
EXPEDITION. 

THE  original  destination  of  the  Macdonald  Expedi- 
tion is  still  wrapped  in  mystery,  which  would  only 
be  deepened  if  we  accepted  Mr.  Curzon's  reply  to  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  According  to  the  latter,  a  very  sugges- 
tive clue  is  given  by  a  remark  in  the  recently  published 
Uganda  papers,  a  remark  which  unfortunately  was  not 
removed  by  editing.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Uganda 
administrator  was  ordered  "  to  include  some  Dinkas 
and  Shilluks  "  in  Macdonald's  Soudanese  escort.  From 
this  arrangement  Sir  Charles  Dilke  not  unnaturally  in- 
ferred that  the  expedition  was  destined  for  a  country 
where  members  of  those  tribes  would  be  useful  as 
guides  and  interpreters.  In  reply  Mr.  Curzon  briefly 
and  emphatically  denied  that  these  people  "  were  in- 
cluded in  the  expedition  on  the  ground  alleged,"  and 
declared  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  Bahr-el-Ghazl  on 
the  brain.  Mr.  Curzon  did  not  offer  one  word  of  ex- 
planation for  the  selection  of  the  two  tribes,  and  the 
only  speaker  who  tried  to  do  so  urged  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  must  have  been  mistaken  in  the  localities  to 
which  he  assigned  them.  The  geographical  position  of 
the  Dinka  and  Shilluk  therefore  becomes  a  question 
of  some  interest.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  maintained  that 
the  Shilluk  live  around  Fashoda,  while  the  Dinka 
inhabit  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl,  around  Meshera-er-Rek. 
If  so  both  tribes  live  to  the  west  of  the  Nile, 
whereas  the  Upper  Juba,  the  official  destination 
of  the  Macdonald  expedition,  is  some  500  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ob- 
served that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  name  of 
either  tribe  in  any  English  map  ;  but  the  map  issued 
with  Slatin  Pasha's  "Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan" 
marks  them  as  occurring  exactly  where  Sir  Charles  placed 
them;  the  "Times  Atlas"  does  the  same,  but  is  not 
quite  accurate  in  the  range  of  the  Dinka.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  to  be  settled  by  maps  formed  by  com- 
pilation, but  by  reference  to  the  original  authorities,  of 
whom  the  three  chief  are  Baker,  Schweinfurth  and 
Wilhelm  Junker.  The  following  extracts  from  their 
works  show  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  substantially 
right  in  his  contention  that  the  Shilluk  country  is 
around  Fashoda,  and  that  the  Dinka  country  is 
mainly  to  the  south-west  of  it,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl,  and  extending  thence  to  the 
Nile.  Colonies  of  both  tribes,  however,  live  east  of 
the  Nile  ;  but  such  settlements  are  confined  to  the  Nile 


basin,  and  practically  to  the  banks  of  that  river  and  its 
tributaries.  "We  reached  Fashoda,  the  government 
station  in  the  Shillook  country."  (Baker,  "  Ismailia," 
1874,  vol.  i.,  p.  33).  "This  had  formerly  been  the 
Dinka  country,  but  it  had  been  quite  depopulated  by 
the  razzias  made  for  slaves  by  the  former  and  present 
governors  of  Fashoda."  (Baker,  ibid.,  p.  m). 
Schweinfurth  is  equally  emphatic  ;  in  his  account  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Shilluk,  which  occurred  on  the 
Nile  near  Fashoda,  lat.  120  30'  N.  lat.,  he  remarked 
that  the  tribe  once  extendedfurthcr  north,  but  that  "  the 
Baggara  ever  gain  a  firmer  footing  on  the  river  banks, 
and  face  the  Shilluk  with  their  herds  far  from  the  river 
[the  Nile]  away  to  the  west  into  the  land  of  the  Difiha." 
Schweinfurth's  evidence  regarding  the  Dinka  is  important, 
as  the  best  account  of  that  tribe  we  owe  to  him.  ("  Im 
Herzen  von  Afrika,"  vol.  i.,  1874,  pp.  158-183.)  His 
knowledge  of  the  tribe,  he  tells  us  (op.  cii.  p.  158),  was 
gained  partly  during  a  long  delay  in  Meshera-er-Rek, 
and  partly  at  Kudj,  a  town  thirty  miles  further  to  the 
south  and  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Nile. 
The  last  European  to  visit  the  Dinka,  before  the  visits 
of  some  Congo  Free  State  officials  and  of  those  members 
of  Liotard's  mission  who  are  in  the  country  at  pre- 
sent, was  Junker.  He  travelled  southward  through 
"  Faschoda,  die  Hauptstadt  im  Schilluk-lande"  ("  Reisen 
in  Afrika,"  vol.  i.,  1889,  p.  213)  into  the  country  of  the 
Dinka,  and  studied  various  sections  of  that  tribe  living 
on  both  banks  of  the  White  Nile  and  in  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazl  country.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is  quite  right  in  his  contention  that  the 
home  of  the  Dinka  and  the  Shilluk  is  in  the  Upper  Nile 
Basin,  and  lies  mainly  to  the  west  of  the  White  Nile. 
It  is  conceivable  in  the  case  of  the  Shilluk  that  the 
name  was  mentioned  in  mistake  for  that  of  the  Shuli, 
who  live  east  of  the  Nile,  but  further  to  the  south  than 
the  Shilluk.  If  so,  the  mistake  is  very  unfortunate. 
For  although  Mr.  Curzon's  denial  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
conclusion  may  be  believed  in  England,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  abroad,  unless 
some  reasonable  excuse  be  given  for  the  mention  of  the 
two  tribes.  Until  that  be  forthcoming  the  French  will 
surely  conclude  that  the  reference  to  Dinka  and  Shilluk 
has  revealed  the  intended  destination  of  Major  Mac- 
donald's expedition. 

THE  CASE  OF  PROMETHEUS. 

MR.  RICHARD  MITCHELL,  than  whom  no 
traveller  is  held  to  be  more  reliable  and  (if  I 
may  say  so)  more  prosaic,  returned  to  this  country  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  after  a  long  tour  through  Asiatic 
Russia.  In  the  paper  which  he  read  last  week  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  he  reported  a  most 
curious  and  most  important  discovery.  It  seems  that, 
in  surveying  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
he  espied  through  his  telescope  what  appeared  to 
be  a  naked  figure  on  a  rock  near  the  mountain's 
summit.  When  he  reached  the  little  village  of 
Tzeva  in  the  valley,  he  told  what  he  had  seen  to 
his  innkeeper,  who  crossed  himself  repeatedly  and 
was  silent.  Pressed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  say  if  he 
knew  anything  of  the  figure,  the  man  said  that  it 
must  have  been  the  putchki  velkotsin  (white  captive)  ; 
more  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  communicate. 
Mr.  Mitchell  learnt  from  other  peasants  that  the  figure 
had  been  there  for  many  years  :  indeed,  they  thought, 
ever  since  God  made  the  world.  He  offered  money  to 
any  one  who  would  make  an  ascent  with  him — it  seemed 
hopeless,  at  that  time  of  year,  that  any  man  could 
without  help  gain  so  high  an  altitude — but  the  peasants, 
one  and  all,  refused  his  offer  with  every  manifestation 
of  superstitious  awe.  Mr.  Mitchell  then  decided  that  he 
would  try  the  ascent  alone,  and,  next  day,  he  set  forth. 
He  reached  the  spot  whence  he  had  first  seen  the  figure, 
and,  after  trying  various  paths,  managed  at  length  to 
reach  a  point  some  300  feet  below  the  summit.  Beyond 
this  point  the  ground  was  utterly  impassable.  "The 
sun  was  low  in  the  west,"  says  Mr.  Mitchell,  "but  I 
could  see  clearly  what  was  indeed  a  naked  man  chained 
by  the  wrists  and  ankles  to  an  upstanding  rock.  I 
noticed  that  his  body  was  covered  with  scars,  but  at  first 
I  was  not  sure  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  I  shouted 
and  waved  my  knapsack  in  the  air.  The  captive 
turned  his  head  in  my  direction,  thus  enabling  me  to  get 
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a  full  view  of  his  face,  which  was  that  of  a  young  man, 
through  horribly  drawn,  emaciated,  and  rigid  with  ex- 
posure. His  hair  hung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a 
mantle,  and  it  was  weighted  with  long  icicles.  I  shouted 
again.  The  captive  uttered  a  faint  moan.  I  could  see 
the  tears  stream  down  his  cheeks,  freezing  as  they  fell. 
He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak,  but  at  that  moment 
my  attention  was  distracted  to  an  enormous  golden 
eagle — larger  than  any  I  have  ever  seen — which  had 
appeared  in  the  sky  and  was  wheeling  slowly  over  the 
summit.  In  a  few  moments  the  creature  swooped 
suddenly  down  and  began  tearing  at  the  wretched 
man's  body.  The  sight  sickened  me  so  that  I  had  to 
turn  my  head  away,  cursing  my  impotence  to  interfere. 
When  I  looked  again  the  bird  was  already  soaring  high 
in  the  air.  In  the  failing  light  I  could  see  that  the 
captive  had  fainted  and  that  blood  was  flowing  from  a 
long  wound  in  his  side."  Night  was  falling,  and  after 
a  desperate  and  fruitless  effort  to  reach  the  summit,  Mr. 
Mitchell  felt  that  he  himself  must  either  perish  of  ex- 
posure or  re-descend  the  mountain.  So  agitated  was 
he  by  what  had  passed  that  it  was  some  hours  before 
he  realised,  suddenly,  that  he  had  seen  Prometheus. 
At  Truoff,  two  days  later,  he  communicated  with  the 
military  governor  of  the  province,  whose  only  reply  was 
to  send  him  with  an  escort  across  the  frontier. 

That  this  story  is  fiction,  no  one  who  knows  Mr. 
Mitchell's  record  could  possibly  aver.  That  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  a  prey  to  one  of  those  illusions  which  do 
sometimes  beset  men  on  very  high  altitudes,  is  an  equally 
untenable  theory — as  Mr.  Mitchell  himself  said  in  the 
course  of  his  lecture,  he  is  "an  old  mountaineer 
and  had  seen  nothing  unusual  on  the  Himalayas." 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  captive  on  the 
mountain  is  really  (as  Mr.  Mitchell  declares,  and 
as  I  myself  am  persuaded)  to  be  identified  with  Pro- 
metheus. It  is  known  that  Prometheus,  by  order  of 
Jupiter,  was  chained  to  the  summit  of  this  mountain  ; 
that  his  punishment  was  to  last  for  30,000  years  ;  that 
on  every  day  of  all  those  years  he  was  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  Jupiter's  own  bird.  So  far,  so  good.  But  Professor 
Thorsby,  in  his  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  of  last  Monday, 
points  out  that  Hercules  is  generally  believed  to 
have  rescued  Prometheus  thirty  years  after  sentence 
was  passed.  Now,  this  belief  rests  on  very  dubious 
authority.  In  the  works  of  Diodorus  there  is  no 
reference  to  any  such  rescue,  and  Cicero  himself,  in  the 
De  Natura  Deorum,  expressly  states  that  no  such 
rescue  occurred.  At  the  very  time  when,  according  to 
Hesiod,  Hercules  was  seen  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  he  was  actually  in  Central  Lydia,  a  slave  at  the 
court  of  Omphale,  that  frivolous  Queen.  And  inasmuch 
as,  during  that  period — and,  indeed,  during  the  rest  of 
his  mortal  life — he  was  expiating  his  sins  against  the 
gods,  and  carefully  qualifying  for  Olympus,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  he  would  have  thrown 
away  his  chance  of  apotheosis  by  rescuing  from  divine 
wrath  the  very  man  who  was  of  all  men  most  hateful  to 
Jupiter.  Indeed,  this  rescue  is,  I  think,  a  myth  :  one 
of  those  many  exploits  which  have  been  vaguely 
attributed  to  Hercules,  as  are  conquests  to  Don  Juan 
and  mots  to  Sheridan.  That  Prometheus  was  still 
Vinctus  in  the  days  of  Sulla,  I  shall  anon  suggest. 
That  he  is  Vinctus  to  this  day — and  none,  not  even 
Professor  Thorsby,  denies  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  made 
out  a  good  prima  facie  case  to  that  effect — is  a  most  sur- 
prising and  shocking  matter  for  our  reflection.  Since 
the  middle  ages,  many  philosophers  have  dwelt  on  the 
possibility  that  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  not 
dead.  From  time  to  time  strange  tales  have  come  to  us, 
as  that  Vulcan  was  a  smith  in  Verona,  Venus  was  a 
courtesan  in  Cyprus  itself,  and  some  one  suspiciously 
like  Apollo  had  been  seen  herding  sheep  in  Picardy. 
But  since  Prometheus  has  been  seen  in  durance  on 
Mount  Caucasus  it  would  seem  that  the  gods,  so  far 
from  trailing  a  menial  existence  on  this  earth,  are 
actually  still  potent  in  Olympus.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  foreshadow  here  the  wide-reaching  influence  which 
Mr.  Mitchell's  discovery  is  bound  to  exercise  on  the 
future  of  mankind.  Modern  faith  and  modern  thought 
will  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
Already  the  bishops  and  the  savants  are  in  a  flutter, 
and  the  librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  tells  me  that  the 
demand  for  Lempriere  is  quite  unprecedented.  But 


what  most  immediately  concerns  and  moves  me  is  the 
knowledge  that  a  man  is  still  suffering  daily  torture  for  an 
offence  committed  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  world's 
history,  for  an  offence  of  which,  moreover,  he  may  not 
even  have  been  guilty.  At  Rome,  Demetrius  Apollo- 
phanes,  the  sophist  whom  Sulla  brought  over  from 
Samothrace,  wrote  a  long  treatise  to  show  that 
Prometheus  could  not  possibly  have  stolen  fire  from 
Olympus,  that  his  trial  had  been,  in  fact,  arbitrary, 
vindictive,  and  farcical,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  released 
forthwith.  For  this  treatise,  which  raised  a  storm  of 
popular  indignation,  Demetrius  was  arraigned  de 
impietate  in  deos.  His  friends  out  of  Court  sought  to 
prove  that  the  real  thief  had  been,  not  Prometheus,  but 
Mercury,  Jupiter's  spy  and  pander,  who  had  stolen  the 
fire  either  to  gratify  a  whim  of  Dryope,  or  else,  as 
some  preferred  to  think,  merely  from  that  naughty  im- 
pulse which  had  made  him  rob  Mars  of  his  sword, 
Apollo  of  his  arrows  jand  Venus  of  her  girdle.  It 
was  further  alleged  that  Jupiter,  unwilling  to  punish 
a  valuable  servant  who  knew  much  to  his  discredit,  had 
fastened  on  Prometheus  as  a  kind  of  scape-goat.  How- 
ever, when  the  Sophist  appeared  in  the  Forum  to  stand  his 
trial,  public  feeling  was  all  for  the  prosecution.  Every 
one  felt  that  the  honour  of  Olympus  would  be  com- 
promised by  an  acquittal.  The  judges  declared  that 
the  Prometheus  affair  was  res  judicata,  and  the  de- 
fendant's advocate  was  strictly  forbidden  even  to 
mention  it,  though  the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  the  priests 
of  Mercury  all  came  down  to  the  Court  and  swore  that 
Prometheus  was  guilty,  and  Demetrius  now  and  again 
swore  by  all  his  literary  works — which  are  not,  I  believe, 
extant — that  Prometheus  was  innocent.  The  whole 
trial,  indeed  (if  we  can  trust  the  fragments  of  Eutropius, 
which  is  its  only  record),  seems  to  have  been  rather 
inconclusive.  I  refer  to  it  merely  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing that  the  guilt  of  Prometheus  is  not  such  a  certainty 
as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be.  If  Prometheus 
was  wrongly  convicted,  no  miscarriage  of  justice  was 
ever  more  hideous  to  contemplate.  If  he  was  convicted 
rightly,  the  sentence  passed  on  him  was  quite  unduly 
severe.  If  he  was  indeed  guilty,  if  it  is  indeed  to  his 
light  fingers  that  we  mortals  owe  our  possession  of  fire, 
ought  we  not  to  regard  him  as  one  of  our  greatest 
benefactors — a  man  to  whose  fate  we  cannot  decently 
be  indifferent  ?  Fire  is  the  element  which,  in  its  flight 
upward,  typifies  all  that  is  noblest  in  man's  nature, 
even  as  water  is  the  symbol  of  man's  weakness  and 
inconstancy.  Fire  is  the  sacred  element.  Water, 
which  cleanses,  can  corrupt  also.  Fire  cleanses.  It 
alone  has  power  to  refine  and  purge  truly.  Without 
it  we  walk  in  darkness  and  die  in  cold.  And  he,  the 
son  of  Iapetus,  by  whom,  perhaps,  we  were  made  par- 
takers of  this  Olympian  treasure,  is  still  chained  to  the 
rock,  facing  the  terror  of  an  old  torment  eternally  re- 
newed. Every  evening,  as  the  sun  is  setting,  the  eagle 
wheels  over  Mount  Caucasus.  Lower  and  lower  it 
wheels,  while  he  who  is  its  deathless  prey  shivers  in 
his  chains,  and  gazes  up  to  it  with  terror  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  a  faint  voice  cries  out  for  pity  from  those  who 
are  always  pitiless.  The  eagle  hovers  down.  It  pauses 
on  spread  wings,  and  Prometheus  sees  near  to  him  the 
staring  yellow  eyes,  the  talons,  the  beak  that  will  anon 
be  ripping  its  familiar  meal  from  his  torn  flesh. 

Enough  of  words  !  Prometheus  must  be  rescued, 
and  that  without  more  delay.  It  is  I  who  shall 
rescue  him.  To  leave  him  in  his  present  position 
were  a  disgrace,  not  merely  to  Russia,  but  to  the 
whole  civilised  world.  This  article  has  been  written 
amidst  the  preparations  for  my  departure.  To-night  I 
cross  the  Channel.  From  Paris  I  shall  travel  straight 
through  Europe,  and,  once  my  foot  is  on  Mount  Cau- 
casus, I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  reached  the  summit. 
Mr.  Mitchell  declares  that  summit  to  be  inaccessible 
till  mid-summer.  I  shall  find  means  to  reach  it 
now,  nevertheless.  I  shall  hail  the  captive  with 
words  of  good  cheer — xa'Pf»  ,^a'!riTLOV^r}  • — and  with 
my  gun  I  shall  shoot  the  eagle  as  it  hovers 
over  him  at  sunset,  and  with  a  file  I  shall  free  him  of 
the  rusty  fetters  that  bind  him  to  the  rock.  Dodging 
any  thunderbolts  that  may  be  hurled  at  me,  I  shall  pick 
up  the  shot  eagle,  and  shall  lead  Prometheus  gently 
down  the  mountain-side.  When  we  reach  the  inn  in 
the  valley,  I  shall  provide  him  with  the  tweed  suit  which 
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1  have  ordered  for  him  and  am  taking  with  me,  the  fur- 
coat,  the  dressing-case  whose  fittings  are  marked  U. 
We  shall  be  in  London,  if  all  go  well,  in  time  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  I  am  sure  Prometheus  will 
be  much  lionised.  But  even  if  he  be  not  the  success 
that  I  anticipate,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  done  my 
duty,  and  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  stuffed,  under  a  glass 
case,  will  be  always  an  ornament  to  my  study  and  a 
pleasant  souvenir  of  my  trip.  Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  COARSE  FISHING  SEASON. 

THE  coarse  fishing  season,  which  closes  on  Monday, 
has  been  one  of  the  best  for  many  years  past  ; 
and  anglers  can  put  away  their  tackle  with  thankful- 
ness for  many  a  day  of  excellent  sport  since  the  leaves 
began  to  fall  last  autumn.  For  the  first  month  or 
two  the  prospect  was  not  very  promising.  We  had 
a  rainless  autumn,  and  during  October  and  the  early 
part  of  November  the  rivers  were  very  low  and  clear, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  stream  being  actually 
below  summer  level.  Under  such  conditions  bank 
angling  was  at  a  disadvantage.  Many  of  our  favourite 
swims  were  mere  shallows  where  no  self-respecting 
fish  could  be  beguiled  by  any  device  ;  and  the  run  of 
water  was  not  sufficient  to  clear  away  the  dead  leaves 
and  autumn  wreckage  which  choked  up  the  mouth  of 
every  backwater  and  all  the  deep  corners  and  elbows  of 
the  stream.  The  rains  that  came  with  mid-November 
took  matters  to  the  other  extreme,  and  made  the 
rivers  thick  and  muddy  with  an  excessive  flush  of  land 
water  ;  and  for  a  week  or  two  the  slower  running 
bank  swims  were  the  only  places  to  be  fished  with  any 
hope  of  a  resultant  creelful.  But  by  the  beginning  of 
December  the  rivers  had  settled  down  again,  and  until 
a'fortnight  ago — with  no  break  but  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Christmas,  when  the  slower  waters  were  laid  with  frost 
— they  remained  in  splendid  condition  ;  and  what  angler 
could  hope  for  anything  better  than  three  months  at  the 
height  of  the  season  with  scarcely  an  off  day  ?  The 
weather  of  the  last  fortnight  has  broken  up  the  con- 
dition of  the  rivers  again,  and  our  unusually  placid 
currents  are  turbid  with  snow  broth  and  in  thick  flood 
over  the  meadows.  So  the  season  goes  out,  as  it 
came  in,  ungraciously. 

Amongst  the  smaller  coarse  fish  heavy  baskets  have 
been  the  rule  all  through  the  winter  ;  but  it  has  been 
weight  of  bulk  rather  than  of  individuals,  no  very  note- 
worthy specimen  catches  being  reported.    A  roach  of 

2  lbs.  4  ozs. ,  caught  in  the  Thames  in  October,  and  a 
perch  of  3  lbs.  2  ozs.  caught  in  Norfolk  in  the  same 
month,  are  the  best  of  which  I  have  heard.    These  are 
not  by  any  means  record  weights  ;  but  they  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  any  that  the  great  majority  of 
anglers  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  taking,  and  are  quite 
good  enough  for  the  honour  of  stuffing  and  glass  cases 
which  their  owners  have  no  doubt  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  it  does  not  rest  with  roach  or  perch  or  any  other  of 
the  smaller  fish  to  make  or  mar  the  record  of  the 
angling  season.    To  most  of  us  the  season  means  pike- 
fishing  and  pike-fishing  only,  and  for  pike  it  has  been 
a  notable  winter  indeed.   I  know  that  there  is  a  popular 
prejudice  against  accepting  any  statement  of  the  weight 
of  big  pike  without  a  fifty  per  cent,  reduction.  What 
judge  was  it  who  gave  "  liars,  damned  liars,  and  expert 
witnesses  "  as  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  ?  The 
expert  witness  is  a  stranger  to  most  men,  but  all  of  us 
know  the  pike-fisher,  and  have  learned  to  accept  no 
anecdote  of  voracity  or  statement  of  weight  from  him 
without  independent  verification.    Every  fishing  village 
and  angling  club  has  its  tradition  of  a  monster,  gene- 
rally caught  a  convenient  number  of  years  ago.  You 
will  invariably  find  upon  examination  that  the  weight 
was  originally  a  matter  of  guesswork,  and  that  the  pike 
has  been  growing  ever  since  it  was  killed.    The  largest 
recorded  pike  taken  in  English  waters,  whose  weight 
was  properly  authenticated,  was  one  of  37  lbs.,  caught 
in  Buckinghamshire  in   1879.    This  monster  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  a  few  years  ago, 
with  a  companion  fish  of  36  lbs.,  taken  near  Maidstone 
two  years  earlier  by  the  same  fortunate  angler,  Mr. 
Jardine.    We  have  equalled  that  record  this  season 
with  a  37-pounder  taken   in   the  Sussex  Arun  last 
October.    Five  other  fish  of  over  20  lbs.  have  been 
reported,  of  which  number  the  Norfolk  Broads  have 


yielded  four,  the  other,  a  26-pounder,  being  taken  near 
Oxford  in  January  with  a  dace  bait  on  a  Bedford 
spinner.  The  four  Norfolk  fish  weighed  in  at  20J,  24, 
29  and  30  lbs.  The  29-pounder  I  myself  verified.  It 
was  taken  at  Potter  Heigham  in  January,  with  a  small 
gold  fish  for  live  bait.  These  weights,  I  know,  are 
below  what  tradition  assigns  to  monster  pike  ;  but 
unfortunately  we  cannot  bring  tradition  to  the  test  of  a 
weighing-machine.  The  legends  of  pike  of  50  and 
60  lbs.  being  frequently  caught  half  a  century  ago  are 
merely  legends.  There  may  be  such  monsters  in 
English  waters  ;  but  they  have  not  been  caught 
yet,  and  no  stuffed  specimen  has  been  preserved  to 
corroborate  the  stories  told  of  them.  The  largest 
preserved  part  of  a  pike  is  a  stuffed  head  at  Kenmure 
Castle  in  Galway.  The  legendary  weight  of  the  fish  to 
which  it  belonged  was  seventy-two  pounds.  The  head 
measures  nine  inches  across  ;  so  that  evidently  the  fish 
either  had  an  abnormal  head,  or  was  considerably 
bigger  than  any  recorded  modern  specimen,  though 
certainly  not  to  the  extent  of  the  traditional  weight. 
That  is  the  only  piece  of  surviving  evidence  for  big 
pike  yarns  or  theories  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
fish  during  the  past  fifty  years  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  enough  to  outweigh  the  more  likely  explana- 
tion of  pike  stories,  an  explanation  found  in  the  angler's 
capacity  for  exaggerating  about  his  catch.  Beside  these 
great  fish,  pike  generally  have  run  larger  this  season. 
Fish  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  have  been 
unusually  plentiful  ;  and,  although  we  should  all  like 
to  land  a  thirty-pounder,  I  doubt  whether  the  sport 
would  be  greater  in  proportion  than  that  yielded  by  a 
river  fish  of  fifteen.  My  own  experience  is  that  pike  in 
ponds  and  lakes  have  not,  for  some  undiscovered 
reason,  nearly  the  fighting  qualities  of  river  fish. 
With  the  same  tackle  you  may  land  a  lake  pike  in  half 
the  time  that  a  river  pike  of  the  same  weight  will  take 
to  be  brought  to  bank.  I  cannot  suggest  any  reason 
for  this,  unless  it  be  that  the  greater  security  of  lake 
waters  may  induce  more  sluggishness  of  habit. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  season  has  been  the 
proved  success  of  the  experiments  for  acclimatising  the 
barbel  in  the  Great  Ouse.  Three  seasons  ago  a  number 
of  Thames  barbel  were  turned  into  the  Ouse  ;  and  this 
season  a  number  of  tiny  three-inch  young  ones  have 
been  caught  in  bait  nets  ;  so  that  the  adults  that  were 
turned  in  are  evidently  thriving  and  breeding  in  their 
new  home.  The  experiment  is  of  great  interest  to 
anglers  in  slow-running  river  districts  ;  for  the  barbel 
is  the  most  sporting  of  all  coarse  fish  of  its  size,  almost 
as  shy  as  a  carp,  and  with  more  pluck  to  the  pound  of 
him  when  hooked  than  your  lubberly  bream  or  flurried 
perch  has  for  treble  the  weight.  In  the  Thames  and 
Trent  it  is  plentiful  enough,  but  elsewhere  it  is  a  rare 
fish  ;  and  if  it  can  be  acclimatised  in  so  slow  a  river  as 
the  Ouse  there  should  be  very  few  English  rivers  into 
which  it  could  not  be  successfully  introduced.  H. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS 
II. 

ONE  of  the  recent  developments  in  life  assurance 
that  we  mentioned  last  week,  was  the  insurance 
of  an  income  in  place  of  a  lump  sum  in  cash  at  the 
death  of  the  assurer.  We  showed  that  this  might  be 
accomplished  for  a  very  small  premium  by  providing 
that  the  sum  assured  should  be  paid  by  instalments.  If 
the  discounted  bonus  system,  whereby  bonuses  are  anti- 
cipated and  employed  in  the  reduction  of  premium  is 
combined  with  the  instalment  method  of  paying  claims, 
an  income  of  ^50  per  annum  for  twenty  years  after 
death  may  be  obtained  at  age  thirty  at  entry  for  an 
annual  premium  of  less  than  14,  and  at  age  forty  for 
an  annual  premium  of  less  than  £ig.  In  this  way 
insurance  protection  may  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost 
than  an  ordinary  whole  life  policy  involves.  There  are, 
however,  other  policies  under  which  an  income  is 
secured,  but  the  premium  on  them  is  much  higher,  because 
the  benefits  conferred  are  greater.  One  such  plan 
which  has  many  advocates  at  the  present  day  is  that  the 
insurance  company,  instead  of  paying  the  claim  in  cash 
at  the  death  of  the  insured,  should  keep  the  money  for 
twenty  years,  paying  interest  upon  it  at  four  or  five  per 
cent.,  and  twenty  years  after  death  paying  the  sunt 
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assured  in  cash.  Thus  a  man  aged  thirty  can  for  a  pre- 
mium payable  throughout  life  of  ^24  18s.  \d.  per  annum, 
secure  to  his  estate  ^50  a  year  for  twenty  years  after 
his  death,  and  ^"iooo  in  cash  at  the  end  of  this  twenty 
years.  For  a  premium  of  £20  8s.  qd.  he  can  secure  at 
the  same  office  (National  Mutual)  £1000  in  cash  at 
death.  He  thus  pays  ^4  10s.  od.  per  annum  so  long  as 
he  lives  in  order  that  his  estate  may  receive  from  the 
office  a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  market  rate.  If 
we  assume  that  the  market  rate  for  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  assured  will  be  three  percent.,  it  means 
that  the  assurer  pays  ^4  10$.  per  annum  for  life,  in 
order  to  buy  a  deferred  annuity  of  £20  per  annum  for 
twenty  years.  If  a  policy-holder  realised  that  he  was 
definitely  buying  a  deferred  annuity  he  would  probably 
not  take  such  a  policy  as  this.  He  would  see  that  the 
company  in  calculating  the  premium  would  assume  a 
rate  of  interest  lower  than  was  to  be  expected,  and  that 
as  the  contract  would  run  far  into  the  future,  it  would 
be  sure  to  allow  ample  margin  for  all  sorts  of  contin- 
gencies. The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  the  office 
would  make  a  considerable  profit,  and  the  policy-holder 
a  proportionate  loss. 

The  American  offices  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  more 
sensible  way  ;  they  either  pay  the  sum  assured  in  cash 
at  death,  or,  without  charging  any  extra  premium,  retain 
the  money  and  pay  3^  per  cent,  upon  it.  In  this  way 
the  holders  of  the  policy  at  the  death  of  the  assured  can 
choose  either  to  receive  the  money  in  cash,  or  leave  it 
invested  with  the  Company  at  per  cent.  Like  many- 
other  American  policies,  this  is  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment, but  it  is  open  to  one  objection.  It  is,  we  believe, 
only  issued  on  the  participating  plan,  and  so  far  as 
present  indications  go,  the  bonuses  of  the  American 
offices  are  not  likely  to  be  anything  like  so  good  in  the 
future  as  the  bonuses  of  the  best  British  companies. 
Thus,  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  reallyadmirable 
features  of  some  of  the  American  policies  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  smaller  profits  they  are  likely  to 
pay  to  their  policy-holders.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
feature  of  American  offices  that  is  to  our  mind  unsatis- 
factory ;  on  practically  all  their  policies  the  bonuses  are 
deferred  till  the  end  of  a  tontine  period  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  In  the  event  of  the  assured  dying  during 
this  period,  he  has  paid  much  more  heavily  than  there 
was  any  occasion  to  for  insurance  protection,  and  by 
deferring  the  date  of  participation  in  profits,  he  has,  so 
far  as  the  difference  between  the  premium  for  a  par- 
ticipating and  the  premium  for  a  non-participating  policy 
is  concerned,  gone  on  exactly  the  opposite  principle  to 
that  employed  in  paying  the  greater  part  of  his  premium. 
The  part  of  the  premium  which  entitles  him  to  the  face 
value  of  the  policy,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  bet  in 
favour  of  his  dying  soon  ;  but  the  part  of  the  premium 
that  entitles  him  to  deferred  bonuses  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  bet  that  he  will  live  long  ;  the  part  that 
secures  the  definite  payment  is  rightly  called  assurance  ; 
the  part  that  entitles  him  to  profits  in  the  case  of  survival 
is  rightly  called  gambling.  If  any  one  wants  to  gamble, 
he  may  as  well  do  it  in  tontine  policies  as  in  any- 
thing else  ;  but  a  number  of  worthy  people  are  taking 
tontine  policies  without  recognising  the  gambling 
element. 

This  payment  of  high  premiums  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  after  death  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  sum 
assured  than  it  could  be  invested  at  by  the  policy-holder 
is  one  that  we  do  not  think  would  commend  itself  very 
strongly  to  many  assurers,  if  once  they  recognised  that 
it  was  really  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity,  with  the 
practical  certainty  that  such  purchase  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  office  and  detrimental  to  themselves  or 
their  estate.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  worth  while  to 
consider  in  detail  the  different  schemes  put  forward. 
Let  the  British  offices  give  policy-holders  the  option  to 
be  exercised  when  a  claim  arises,  either  of  taking  the 
sum  assured  in  cash,  or  of  leaving  it  with  the  office  at 
such  rate  of  interest  as  their  funds  may  earn.  We 
think  that  many  assurers  will  welcome  the  option,  and 
select  the  office  that  offers  them  a  perfectly  safe  in- 
come from  the  sum  assured,  at  rates  fully  equal  to 
those  that  could  be  earned  elsewhere  with  equal 
security,  while  at  the  same  time  it  agrees  to  pay  the 
claim  in  cash  at  death,  if  the  beneficiaries  wish  to  have 
it  so. 


A  POT-POURRI. 

AT  the  Wood  concert  last  Saturday  we  were  given 
two  novelties,  a  March  by  a  Russian  composer 
called  Moussorgsky,  and  some  Symphonic  variations  by 
Dr.  Parry.  I  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  I  had  very  little  control  I  missed  the  first 
half  of  the  Moussorgsky  march  and  the  second  half  of 
the  Parry  variations.  For  what  I  missed  of  the  march 
I  am  sorry,  for  what  I  heard  was  sheer  music  with  a 
colour,  character  and  outline  entirely  its  own  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  variations  I  feel  revengeful,  for  they  drove 
me  prematurely  from  the  room,  where  my  conscience  and 
my  sense  of  comfort  combined  to  try  to  keep  me.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  a 
defect  of  my  own  temperament  that  Parry's  music 
worries  me  ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  I  may 
be  the  loser  through  my  inability  to  like  it.  I  have 
honestly  tried  ;  I  have  played  Parry  with  the  care 
I  would  devote  to  Mozart  or  Wagner  or  Bach,  and  never 
has  a  moment  of  enjoyment  rewarded  me  for  all  my 
pains.  Surely  music  must  possess  one  or  both  of  the  two 
qualities,  expressiveness  and  beauty,  and  if  the  composer 
is  to  be  called  a  real  composer,  and  not  a  mere  copyist, 
it  must  express  new  and  unwonted  moods  and  must  be 
cast  in  a  new  mould  of  beauty.  In  some  music  there 
is  more  beauty  than  expression — for  instance  the  early 
English  and  Italian  music  ;  in  some — as  for  example 
the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven — there  is,  in  parts, 
far  more  expression  than  beauty  ;  in  some  again — the 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  "Figaro"  of  Mozart  and  his 
finest  symphonies  —  beauty  and  expression  are  so 
superbly  and  inseparably  mingled  that  the  beauty  adds 
to  the  poignancy  of  the  expression,  and  it  is  the 
mood  expressed  that  gives  the  beauty  its  wondrous 
touching  quality.  Then  there  are  composers  who 
have  written  very  beautiful  or  very  expressive 
music,  but  whose  inspiration  was  partly  or  wholly 
derivative  ;  and  when  the  inspiration  was  only  in 
part  derivative  we  cherish  them,  classed  as  lower 
grade  composers,  for  what  there  is  of  themselves  in 
their  music  ;  and  when  it  was  entirely  derivative  we  let 
them  be  forgotten  in  obedience  to  the  instinct  that 
drives  us  always  to  seek  the  purest  waters  at  the 
fountain  head.  This,  I  know,  is  the  very  alphabet  of  art. 
I  have  set  it  down  merely  that  I  may  ask  the  reader,, 
especially  if  he  likes  Parry,  whether  he  would  say  that 
Parry's  music  falls  into  either  of  the  classes  I  have 
mentioned.  No  one  has  ever  yet  .shown  me  a  page  of 
Parry  that  could  be  called  beautiful,  nor  a  phrase  that 
faithfully  conveyed  a  new  emotion  ;  there  is  neither  an 
original  nor  a  derivative  beauty  or  emotion  in  it.  As 
for  grandeur  and  architectural  splendour,  those  things 
too  are  matters  of  beauty  or  emotion  :  without  beauty 
you  cannot  have  them  :  to  reach  the  sublime  you  must 
do  more  than  write  massive  chords  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  :  you  must  charge  your  music  with  a  feeling 
of  overwhelming  intensity  and  fill  it  with  a  large  sense 
of  prevailing  beauty.  It  is  because  Dr.  Parry  does, 
none  of  these  things  that  his  music  never  affects  me 
with  any  feeling  save  that  of  boredom  or  irritation. 
Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  are- 
satisfied  with  mere  bustle  and  energy,  with  large  forms 
filled  in  with  a  vast  noise,  with  a  sufficient  display  of 
technique  to  make  the  thing  hang  together  in  some 
fashion  ;  and  when  these  people  tell  me  they  like  Parry 
I  can  only  apologise  once  again  for  being  made  so 
differently  from  them.  As  for  the  variations  played 
last  Saturday  I  can  only  point  out  that  the  theme  is  a 
mere  remnant  of  last  century  counterpoint  and  not 
at  all  what  the  Eminent  Programmist  calls  it,  "a  fine 
sturdy  tune  that  might  have  been  sung  by  one  of  the 
old  'sea-dogs'  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day."  If  the 
Eminent  Programmist  meets  the  shade  of  one  of  "the 
old  '  sea-dogs '  of  Elizabeth's  day  "  in  the  next  world, 
I  recommend  him  to  ask  the  "  sea-dog"  to  try  to  hum 
the  tune,  and  I  venture  to  wager  a  fair  amount  that  the 
"sea-dog"  will  ask  him  in  the  Elizabethan  equivalent 
of  modern  slang  who  he's  gittin'  at.  The  theme  is 
Handel  with  a  rather  old-world  cadence  stuck  carelessly 
on  at  the  end  ;  and  the  variations  are  unspeakably 
tiresome.  They  are  neither  old-fashioned  nor  modern, 
but  an  inartistic  jumble  of  the  two. 

When   Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  masterpiece  was 
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produced  at  the  Savoy,  and  the  critics  were  delivering 
themselves,  in  the  interval  between  the  acts,  of  opinions 
that  an  average  judge  would  have  considered  libellous, 
some  one  asked  Mr.  James  Glover  why  he  also  did  not 
perpetrate  a  comic  opera,  since  the  example  had  been 
set  by  a  very  high  authority.  Mr.  Glover,  I  believe, 
replied  that  he  had  no  desire  to  follow  that  authority, 
nor  to  share  his  fate.  Soon  after  he  wrote  a 
comic  opera;  and  when  it  was  to  be  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Metropole,  Camberwell,  on  Monday  evening, 
he  took  vengeance  on  the  careless  souls  who 
suggested  the  idea  by  inviting  them  to  attend. 
I  am  gifted  with  a  decided  talent  for  believing 
in  Mr.  Glover's  ability  to  write  extremely  funny  music 
— his  pantomime  music,  for  instance,  seems  to  me 
intensely  humorous,  and  at  times  quite  witty.  Up  to 
the  present,  however,  circumstances  have  prevailed 
over  my  keen  desire  to  see  both  Camberwell  and  Mr. 
Glover's  achievement.  But  a  friend  who  was  kind 
enough,  at  my  request,  to  explore  the  first  and  to 
discover  and  listen  to  the  second,  tells  me  that  the 
opera  is  far  too  good  for  Camberwell,  and  should  be 
played  in  the  West-end  instead  of  the  asinine  and 
intolerable  productions  which  are  so  effective  in  keeping 
so  many  theatres  empty  at  present.  If  the  fates  are 
considerate  this  next  week  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to 
see  the  work  for  myself,  and  to  form  and  offer  an  opinion 
on  it.  (The  editor  has  just  informed  me  that  my  col- 
league, G.B.S.,  has  written  concerning  Mr.  Glover's  opera 
this  week ;  therefore,  though  I  shall  certainly  see  it, 
modesty  may  prevent  me  saying  anything  about  it.) 

Just  now  I  am  wondering  sadly  whether  the  Bach 
choir  ingeniously  dodged  me  on  Tuesday  night  or  alto- 
gether forgot  me.  It  always  pleases  me  to  attend  their 
functions  and  watch  their  antics,  even  when  their  sing- 
ing is  hardest  to  bear ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  could 
have  especially  wished  to  be  present,  for  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  close  and  reverent  study,  not  to  say 
to  the  advertisement,  of  the  two  old  classical  masters, 
Parry  and  Stanford.  But  as  no  ticket  was  sent  me, 
how  could  I  possibly  know  that  the  show  would  be 
open  ?  I  cannot  set  down  the  omission  to  malice  ;  for 
I  have  never  observed  intelligence  enough  in  the  Bach 
choir  directors  to  carry  out  a  plan  so  neatly  :  it  must 
have  been  accident.  Why,  after  all,  should  the  directors 
fear  me  ?  My  criticisms  of  their  gymnastics  have  as  a 
rule  been  favourable — at  least  more  than  one  member 
has  expressed  entire  agreement  with  them  and  wished 
for  the  old  days  of  Goldschmidt  once  more.  It  is  true 
I  have  been  reproved  for  the  statement  that  the 
youngest  member  is  eighty-seven  years  of  age  ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  saying  that,  and  if  ever  I  did  it  gives 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  withdraw  and  apologise, 
for  the  youngest  member  is  certainly  under  eighty- 
seven — whatever  the  oldest  may  be.  On  more  im- 
portant points  I  am  quite  at  one  with  the  majority  of 
the  members.  We  all  appreciate  the  perfect  urbanity 
of  Dr.  Stanford's  manner,  his  geniality,  generosity,  his 
imperturbable  amiability  in  all  circumstances  ;  we  all 
think  that  a  Bach  choir  should  study  any  music  rather 
than  Bach's,  and  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  preference 
shown,  it  should  be  for  the  music  manufactured  at  the 
Royal  College.  Wherefore,  Messrs.  the  directors, 
please  do  not  forget  me  next  time.  Even  if  I  were 
sharp  enough  to  catch  you,  it  would  take  more  time 
than  I  could  spare  to  persuade  the  proprietors  of  this 
paper  that  a  stall  at  your  concerts  was  worth  half-a- 
guinea.  J.  F.  R. 

THE  NATURAL  TO  THE  STAGE  VILLAIN. 

""The  Sea  Flower."  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Arthur 
Law.    Comedy  Theatre.    5  March,  1898. 

""The  King's  Sweetheart."  A  Comic  Opera.  By 
Arthur  Sturgess  and  J.  M.  Glover.  Theatre 
Metropole,  Camberwell.    7  March,  1898. 

TF  the  world  had  no  more  ideas  than  the  theatre  has, 
A  how  long  would  society  hold  together  ?  I  know 
no  spectacle  more  pitiable  than  the  average  literary  or 
artistic  person  driven  from  his  handicraft  of  description 
and  imitation  to  ethics  and  sociology.  I  can  almost 
hear  the  yell  of  peevish  protest  these  two  terrible 
words  will  wring  from  the  ordinary  theatre  fancier  ;  but 
I  can  assure  him  that  the  only  plays  which  can  dispense 


with  ethics  are  those  photographically  realistic  ones 
which  he  most  abhors,  and  which,  in  his  abysmal 
ignorance,  he  supposes  to  be  nothing  if  not  didactic. 
The   popular   play   must   have   doctrine   in    it,  and 
reasoned   doctrine   too.      We   have   lately  had  our 
respected  William  Shakespear  intemperately  scolded  by 
his  disciples  for  making  Don  John  in  "Much  Ado"  a 
stage  villain.     Now  if  ever  there  was  a  villain  who  was 
not  a  stage  villain  it  is  Don  John.    What  is  a  stage 
villain  ?    Clearly,  not  a  real  villain,  but  a  mere  machine 
impelled  by  some  interested  motive  to  keep  the  plot  of 
a  play  in  action.    He  wants  to  succeed  to  a  property  ; 
or  he  must  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  instantly  to 
save  him  from  ruin  ;  or  he  is  in  love  with  some  woman 
who  wants  to  marry  the  hero.    Shakespear,  with  all 
his    superficiality,    knew   that  villainy    is  something 
simpler  and  deeper  than  a  mere  means  to  an  end. 
Don   John    is    a    true    natural   villain  :   that   is  to 
say,  a  malevolent  person.    Only,  he  is  un-English, 
because  he   is   quite   conscious  of  his  villainy,  and 
disguises  it  neither  from  himself  nor  his  accomplices. 
Iago  is  also  a  true  villain  ;  but  he  is  English  to  the 
backbone.    That  is  why  English  commentators  are  so 
careful  to  expatiate  on  his  Italianateness.    Having  no 
motive  in  the  world  except  sheer  love  of  evil,  he  is  for 
ever  explaining  that  Othello  has  probably  made  love  to 
his  wife  ;   that  Cassio  is  lowering   the   standard  of 
practical   soldiership    by    arithmetic   pedantry  ;  that 
Roderigo  is  a  fool  who  deserves  to  lose  his  money,  and 
the  like  transparently  flimsy  pretexts.    Further,  he  has 
a  steady  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  tries  to  combine 
money-gain  and  promotion  with  the  luxury  of  mischief. 
Thus   he   is    English  in  the   mode   of  his  villainy. 
It  is  so  effective  a  mode  that  it  is  rather  fortunate  for 
humanity  that  the  English  as  a  nation  are  not  particu- 
larly villainous  :  villainy  for  villainy's  sake  attracts  them 
as  little  as  art  for  art's  sake.    All  one  can  say,  therefore, 
is  that  if  an  Englishman  were  a  villain  he  would  talk 
like  Iago,  not  like  Don  John.    Being  what  he  is,  he 
usually  stops  doing  mischief  when  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  got  by  it,  and  has  even  a  distinct  preference 
for  virtue  when  it  costs  nothing.    In  short,  he  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  moral  character  at  all  :  he  is  in 
the  first  place  a  utilitarian  and  in  the  second  a  pious 
romanticist  ;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  reason  why  the 
villains  and  heroes  of  the  every-day  English  theatre  are 
all  stage  villains  and  heroes,  not  real  ones.    Also,  why 
on  the  appearance  of  a  real  villain  like  Don  John,  he 
is  unanimously  denounced  in  England  as  an  unnatural 
and  impossible  stage  convention. 

In  the  piece  by  Mr.  Arthur  Law,  just  produced  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  there  is  a  hero.  And  such  a  hero  ! 
What  the  English  public  demands  in  that  line  is  the  sort 
of  person  whose  hand  rough  men,  husky  with  emotion, 
can  grasp  with  a  resounding  slap  as  they  exclaim  :  "  I 
declare,  Sir,  you  are  the  noblest  man  I  ever  met !"  and 
on  whose  knuckles  women,  with  bending  knees,  can 
imprint  reverent  kisses.  To  this  no  reasonable  person 
can  take  any  exception  :  it  is  a  capital  thing  to  know 
quite  clearly  and  satisfactorily  exactly  what  you  want. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  invent  the  strokes  of"  virtuous 
conduct  that  will  entitle  your  hero  to  such  ovations. 
The  English  dramatist  in  the  throes  of  such  invention 
is,  as  I  began  by  saying,  a  lamentable  spectacle.  The 
one  point  to  which  he  holds  steadily  is  that  the  noble 
deed  on  which  his  drama  is  to  turn  must  be  what  he 
calls  a  sacrifice,  causing  the  most  widespread  disaster 
possible  to  all  the  deserving  persons  in  the  play,  and 
profiting  only  the  undeserving  ones.  This  principle  has 
rarely  been  carried  out  with  such  thoroughness  as  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Law.  In  fact,  in  his  determination  to  make 
his  hero  disastrous  he  has  quite  forgotten  to  make  him 
virtuous  as  well  ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  even  the 
British  public  will  see  nothing  but  a  mischievous  fool 
where  he  intended  them  to  see  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men. This  gentleman  tells  us  in  the  last  act  that  he 
owes  his  excellence  to  the  golden  rule  imparted  to  him 
by  his  father — "  Always  ride  straight."  Unfortunately,  . 
paternal  wisdom  was  in  vain.  Were  he  to  ride 
straight  in  the  first  act  there  would  be  no  play. 
So  inveterately  does  he  ride  crooked  that  a  happy 
ending  is  only  secured  by  an  accidental  discovery  of 
the  truth  concerning  the  most  important  event  in  his 
career. 
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The  exact  state  of  affairs  is  as  follows.  Captain 
Sherwood  is  in  command  of  a  force  with  orders  to  hold 
a  certain  dangerous  position  on  the  Indian  frontier. 
He  is  smitten  with  fever,  and  acquires  a  habit  of  raving, 
which  clings  to  him,  more  or  legs,  during  the  subse- 
quent four  acts  of  his  life.  Next  in  command  to  him  is 
Lieutenant  Trafford,  who,  on  ascertaining  that  the 
defence  of  the  position  means  death  to  every  man  in  it, 
is  dastard  enough  to  feel  depressed  by  that  glorious 
prospect.  When  his  Captain  falls  ill  he  orders  a  re- 
treat, and  alleges  that  he  acted  by  the  orders  of  the 
Captain.  The  Captain  is  court-martialled.  He  has  a 
perfect  answer  to  the  charge,  for  not  only  was  he  too 
ill  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions,  but  a  convenient 
corporal  has  overheard  everything,  and  can  prove  that 
the  alleged  order  was  never  given.  Alas  !  that  gallant 
Captain  loves  the  wife  of  that  wicked  Lieutenant.  He 
straitly  enjoins  the  convenient  corporal  to  hold  his 
peace.  The  corporal  instantly  becomes  husky  ;  takes 
his  officer's  hand  with  a  mighty  slap  ;  declares  that 
he  is  the  noblest  man  on  earth  ;  pledges  himself  to 
prove  his  humble  friendship  by  conniving  at  the 
Captain's  ruin  as  requested  ;  and  retires,  stifled  with 
tears,  but  consoled  by  the  plaudits  of  all  the  donkeys  in 
the  house.  The  Captain  then  declines  to  make  any 
defence  before  the  Court-martial,  and  is  in  due 
course  expelled  with  ignominy  from  the  service. 
And  the  whole  play  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
this  dishonourable  course,  adopted  from  purely  per- 
sonal motives,  is  an  act  of  heroism.  By  it  the 
Captain  disgraces  himself,  basely  sells  the  friends  who 
have  pledged  themselves  for  his  honour,  leaves  a  traitor 
in  the  mess  of  his  regiment  in  war  time,  places  an  un- 
merited stigma  on  his  own  wife  and  child,  and  leaves 
the  woman  for  whose  sake  he  has  steeped  himself  in  all 
this  rascality  cruelly  deluded  as  to  the  characters  of  the 
husband  who  has  lost  her  esteem  and  the  friend  who 
has  gained  it. 

The  exasperating  part  of  the  business  is  that  this 
masterpiece  of  false  morality  and  senseless  pathos 
damns  not  only  its  unworthy  self  but  a  good  deal  of 
very  different  work.  The  fisherman's  household,  with 
the  courtship  of  Joan  Roper  and  Corporal  Nancarrow, 
is  so  entertaining  that  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Miss  Gladys 
Homfrey,  who  plays  Joan,  believed  so  strongly  in  the 
merits  of  the  play.  If  all  the  characters  were  as  good 
as  Joan,  "  The  Sea  Flower"  would  be  a  very  safe  play 
indeed.  Unfortunately  they  are  mostly  mere  satellites 
of  that  central  absurdity,  Captain  Sherwood.  I  strongly 
recommend  Mr.  Law  to  boldly  cut  out  the  Captain's 
heroism,  and  make  him  the  unwilling  victim  of  circum- 
stances instead  of  the  criminally  stupid  self-manu- 
factured martyr  he  is  at  present.  Otherwise  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  even  the  London  playgoer  will  be 
able  to  stand  much  of  him. 

A  comedy  cast  without  Mr.  Hawtrey  or  Mrs.  Calvert 
is  rather  heavily  handicapped  ;  but  the  author  cannot 
complain  of  the  wealth  of  talent  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  too  sane  an  actor  for  such  an 
idiotically  emotional  part  as  Sherwood,  steered  it  clear 
of  positive  ridicule,  which  was  a  considerable  feat 
under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Cosmo  Stuart  is  rather 
a  heavy  juvenile  for  so  airy-fairy  a  partner  as  Miss  Eva 
Moore.  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  has  only  one  real  oppor- 
tunity :  a  scene  in  the  first  act  which  she  plays  very 
finely— indeed  exquisitely.  If  Miss  Ashwell  is  not  care- 
ful she  will  play  herself  off  the  stage  :  it  is  dangerous 
to  act  too  well  under  existing  conditions.  Mr.  Playfair 
and  Mr.  Groves  are  capital  as  the  corporal  and  the 
fisherman  ;  but  the  parts  are  not  difficult  enough  to  make 
this  much  of  a  compliment.  Mr.  Lovell,  as  the  wicked 
lieutenant,  was  good  enough  to  be  quite  disagreeable  ; 
and  Miss  Homfrey  made  the  hit  of  the  evening  as 
Joan. 

"The  King's  Sweetheart"  at  the  Metropole  is  a 
comic  opera  perverted  in  the  second  act  into  a  variety 
entertainment  by  the  interpolation  of  coon  songs,  topical 
songs,  and  the  like.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
cession to  the  vulgarity  of  certain  persons  described 
generally  as  the  British  public.  The  result  proves  that 
this  mysterious  body,  to  whose  demands  the  self- 
respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  habitually  sacrificed, 
has  no  existence.  The  moment  the  dreary  variety 
business  began,  the  gallery,  for  whose  sake  it  was 
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dragged  in,  sank  into  lassitude — "got  the  hump,"  as  it 
would  have  said  itself.  It  woke  up  delightedly  when 
Mr.  Glover's  pretty  mock  madrigal  brought  the  enter- 
tainment back  to  the  level  of  the  first  act.  There  is  not 
a  single  argument  for  introducing  a  coon  song  in  a  comic 
opera  that  would  not  apply  equally  to  making  a  lively 
knockabout  turn  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  at  Her  Majesty's. 
Mr.  Glover's  score  is  very  clever  and  dainty.  His 
command  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  wit  and  ingenuity 
with  which  the  accompaniments  are  figured  and  em- 
broidered, enable  him  to  present  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  tunes  with  distinction.  The  principal  singers 
in  the  company,  Miss  Elise  Cooke,  Miss  Aynsley  Cook, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Angelo,  acquit  themselves  very 
pleasantly  and  do  much  much  to  relieve  the  gloom 
spread  by  the  low  comedians  and  by  the  four  beauteous 
ladies  who,  though  apparently  competent  dancers, 
persist  in  punctuating  their  evolutions  with  graceless 
high  kicks  which  finally  get  on  one's  nerves — not,  I 
may  add,  the  particular  nerves  to  which  they  are 
addressed.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

'"PHE  week  in  the  Stock  Market  has  been  again  one 
of  nervousness  and  depression.  Rumour  with  a 
hundred  tongues  and  wearing  a  silk  hat  has  been  busy 
on  the  "bear"  side,  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
money  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
The  discount  rate  for  three  months'  fine  bills  has  risen 
to  3  per  cent.,  and  though  no  immediate  rise  in  the 
Bank  rate  is  expected,  the  Money  Market  is  much 
tighter  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  The  slight  rally  in  values  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  apparent  at  the  end  of  last  week  was  not 
maintained,  and  the  Settlement  which  began  on 
Tuesday  in  mining  shares,  and  on  Wednesday  in  the 
general  market,  has  been  an  anxious  time  for  many 
operators. 

Monday  was  a  day  of  semi-panic,  owing  to  the  news 
of  Spain's  demand  for  the  recall  of  General  Lee,  the 
United  States  consul  at  Havana,  to  the  alarmist  dis- 
patch from  the  "Times"  correspondent  at  Peking, 
stating  that  Russia  had  made  certain  peremptory 
demands  on  the  Chinese  Government  as  compensation 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  loan  with  the  German  and 
English  banks,  and  to  the  speeches  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  and  Sir  James  Sivewright  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  morning  there  were  heavy  realisa- 
tions as  well  as  a  number  of  "bear"  sales,  but  later  in 
the  day  there  was  a  slight  reaction.  On  Tuesday  the 
sudden  indisposition  of  the  Queen  gave  the  nervous 
market  another  shock.  It  was  at  once  translated  into 
a  sign  that  serious  trouble  had  arisen  with  regard  to 
West  Africa,  which  necessitated  the  postponement  of 
the  Queen's  journey  to  Cimiez  and  the  assumption  of  a 
diplomatic  cold.  Consequently  the  market,  which  had 
opened  with  a  better  tone,  again  fell  into  its  now  cus- 
tomary state  of  depression.  On  Wednesday  morning 
despondency  still  reigned  in  every  department,  but 
the  tone  improved  later  in  the  day,  except  in  the  South 
African  market  ;  and  on  Thursday,  although  the 
political  situation  was  improved,  the  approaching  pay- 
day and  the  fear  that  several  firms  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  their  engagements  restricted  business  and  pre- 
vented any  marked  improvement  in  any  direction. 
After  the  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Curzon  on  Thursday  night  with  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  Russia  on  the  Chinese  question,  the  war- 
scare  should,  however,  be  definitely  dispelled,  and, 
if  the  Settlement  passes  over  without  any  serious 
disaster,  prices  should  rapidly  improve  all  round. 

In  Home  Rails  the  making-up  prices  on  Wednesday 
showed  only  two  rises  on  the  account,  Great  Northern 
"A"  which  rose  \,  and  Central  London  Ordinary 
which  rose  \.  The  biggest  decline  was  in  London  and 
South-Western  Ordinary,  which  fell  6|.  Midland 
Deferred  fell  2%,  South-Western  Deferred  2^,  and  the 
rest  from  one  to  two  points.  Nevertheless,  the  traffic 
returns  of  most  of  the  companies  show  satisfactory 
increases  over  last  year,  and  when  the  market  recovers 
its  tone  substantial  rises  are  probable.  We  still  re- 
commend Central  London  shares  to  the  attention  of 
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investors.  The  construction  of  the  tunnels  is  being 
rapidly  completed,  and  the  whole  undertaking  is 
admirably  planned.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
a  two-and-a-half-minute  service  when  the  line  is 
opened  next  year,  to  be  accelerated  when  necessary  to 
a  two-minute  service.  A  high  speed  is  to  be  maintained 
between  the  stations,  although  these  are  a  very  short 
distance  apart,  rising  as  high  as  twenty-four  miles  an 
hour  midway  between  the  stations.  This  is  to  be 
achieved  by  putting  each  station  at  the  top  of  a  slight 
gradient,  so  that  as  a  train  leaves  the  station  it  will 
gather  impetus  on  the  descending  grade,  and  will  be 
checked  in  its  course  as  it  approaches  the  next  station 
by  having  to  run  up-hill. 

The  heaviest  fall  in  the  American  Railway  market 
during  the  past  account  was  in  Louisvilles,  which  made 
up  at  52J,  or  4^  points  lower  than  a  fortnight  ago. 
Such  a  decline  is  "the  more  strange  because  the  last  half- 
vearly  statement  of  the  earnings  of  this  road  showed 
net  profits  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  nearly  2^  per 
cent. ,  even  if  there  were  no  increase  of  profits  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  January  takings  showed  an  increase  of  $134,000  and 
in  February  there  was  an  increase  of  $163,000,  so  that 
this  stock  should  recover  rapidly  with  a  revival  of  con- 
fidence. So  also  with  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  which 
lost  three  points  on  the  account.  The  net  earnings  of  this 
road  to  the  end  of  November  last  showed  a  profit  of 
8697,000,  almost  enough  to  pay  3  per  cent,  on  the 
preference  stock.  From  November,  however,  to  the 
end  of  February  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  gross 
takings  of  the  Company  of  $459,000  and  it  seems 
certain  that  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  and  even  more 
may  be  earned  for  the  year  ending  30  June  next.  At 
47,  therefore,  the  present  price  of  Denver  Preferred 
Stock,  the  prospective  yield  is  more  than  8£  per  cent., 
and  now  that  the  "  Maine"  incident  is  practically  closed 
and  the  Settlement  is  over,  a  rise  in  the  price  may  be 
confidently  anticipated.  The  one  noticeable  exception 
to  the  general  decline  was  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
moved  up  if  during  the  account  and  has  thus  more 
than  recovered  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  rate-war.  Grand  Trunk  First  Preferences  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  f ,  the  Guaranteed  J,  and  the  Second 
Preference  \. 

Our  anticipation  last  week  that  the  rate-war  between 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Ameri- 
can lines  would  be  settled  by  the  former  Company 
agreeing  to  an  equalisation  of  fares  to  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast  seems  likely  to  be  realised.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
has  left  Montreal  to  attend  a  conference  of  railway 
managers  at  New  York,  and  he  has  declared  himself 
willing  to  abandon  the  Company's  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  charge  lower  rates  to  points  north  of  Vancouver, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  new  goldfields,  provided  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  points  south  of  Vancouver,  which 
will  include,  of  course,  San  Francisco.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  dispute  will  soon  be  settled, 
and  apart  from  further  war  scares  both  Grand  Trunks 
and  Canadian  Pacifies  are  likely  to  improve. 

Industrial  securities  did  not  suffer  so  much  during 
the  past  account  as  most  other  classes  of  shares. 
A  number  of  small  advances  are  marked,  the  most 
prominent  being  a  rise  of  in  Lyons,  of  £  in  Ridge- 
ways  Preference  and  of  \  in  New  Explosives.  The 
largest  decline  in  Ordinary  shares  was  one  of  2  in  Tele- 
graph Construction.  Maple  &  Co.  Ordinary  fell  ^, 
Spiers  &  Pond  Ordinary  \,  and  Westminster  and  City 
of  London  Electric  each  \.  Electric  lighting  shares 
seem  in  fact  to  have  suffered  badly  during  the  scare, 
but  they  have  already  begun  to  recover.  Allsopps 
seem  to  have  reached  their  worst  point  a*  the  make-up 
price  of  150,  and  at  once  recovered  to  152^  on  Wednes- 
day and  on  Thursday  even  touched  154^.  The  heavy 
selling  of  these  shares  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  past  seems  now  to  have  ceased.  The  feature 
of  the  week  in  this  market  has,  however,  been  the 
dealings  in  unissued  Lipton  shares,  which  were  freely 
bought  at  \\  premium  on  Thursday.  This  means  an 
actual  price  for  the  shares  of  £2  is.  3d.  each,  and  at 


this  figure  it  is  evident  that  even  the  enormous  profits  of 
last  year  will  have  to  be  considerably  increased  to  give 
a  satisfactory  yield  to  buyers  of  the  shares  in  the  market. 

The  South  African  Market,  as  usual,  has  had  any 
number  of  rumours  and  shocks  of  its  own,  and  there 
has  been  a  special  depressing  influence  in  the  fact  that 
last  month  was  February,  and  as  it  was  not  Leap  Year 
there  were  only  twenty-eight  days  in  the  month.  Con- 
sequently, the  crushing  returns  that  have  come  to  hand 
this  week  show  an  all-round  reduction  in  the  output  of 
gold,  amounting  for  the  whole  Rand  to  15,000  ounces. 
Why  this  natural  result  of  the  laws  of  arithmetic  should 
depress  the  market,  perhaps  jobbers  and  brokers  can  tell. 
Rand  Mines  and  the  deep-levels  generally  have  been 
most  affected.  The  first  have  been  under  28  and  have 
fluctuated  violently  with  every  breath  of  rumour,  another 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  splitting  the  shares. 
Robinson  Deeps  have  also  been  severely  affected,  and 
on  Thursday  dropped  to  9^,  whilst  Rose  Deep  has 
dropped  to  6,  Crown  Deep  to  11J  and  Nourse  Deep  to 
5.  At  these  prices,  so  soon  as  the  market  becomes 
steady  again,  the  speculator  who  buys  is  likely  to  make 
large  profits,  since  the  meetings  of  the  three  latter  com- 
panies are  to  be  held  this  month,  when  very  favourable 
reports  will  be  presented  to  the  shareholders. 

The  crushing  returns  for  last  month  are  in  no  sense 
discouraging.  The  decrease  of  15,000  ounces,  as  com- 
pared with  January,  is  in  reality  an  increase  of  110,000 
ounces  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  Crown  Deep 
return  is  the  most  unsatisfactory.  With  160  stamps 
at  work  19,000  tons  of  ore  were  crushed  in  twenty-four 
days,  producing  a  total  yield  of  10,248  ounces,  and  an 
estimated  profit  of  ^"9000.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  yield 
of  less  than  11  dwts.  per  ton,  and  a  profit  per  ton  of 
less  than  \os.  The  falling  off  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
native  labour,  and  to  an  increased  cost  of  2s.  4^.  per 
ton  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  development 
work  which  has  been  done.  Difficulties  of  this  kind 
are  almost  certain  to  be  met  with  at  the  beginning  of 
operations,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  Deep  they  will 
certainly  be  quickly  overcome.  The  Rose  Deep  return 
is  much  more  satisfactory,  for  the  falling  off  is  exactly 
accounted  for  by  the  three  working  days  less  in  the 
month.  With  100  stamps  13,000  tons  were  crushed, 
yielding  8660  ounces  and  an  estimated  profit  of  ^"13,000. 
In  January  the  yield  was  9660  ounces,  and  the  profit 
;£i5.936- 

The  Westralian  settlement  passed  off  easily,  though 
continuation  rates  were  rather  heavy  at  from  8  to  10 
per  cent.  The  big  advance  of  the  account,  of  course, 
was  in  Mr.  Bottomley's  favourite  Northern  "Terrors," 
which  have  risen  1^  since  the  end  of  February.  Other 
advances  were  small  and  unimportant,  and  the  greater 
number  of  shares  showed  by  declines  that  the  Westra- 
lian market  has  not  escaped  the  depressing  influences 
of  the  past  fortnight.  Lady  Shentons  were  down  J, 
Golden  Horseshoes  f,  Lake  View  Consols  J,  Kal- 
gurlis  T7^,  and  London  and  Globes  \. 

There  does  not  now  seem  much  doubt  that  the 
London  and  Globe  Amalgamation  Scheme  will  go 
through.  Out  of  the  thirteen  companies  which  are  to 
be  amalgamated  into  the  Standard  Exploration  Com- 
pany, Limited,  only  six  are  doubtful,  since  most  of  the 
shares  in  the  others  are  held  by  the  London  and  Globe 
people.  Of  these  six,  two,  the  Hannan's  Golden  Treasure 
and  the  Hannan's  Golden  Group,  have  this  weeK  agreed 
to  the  scheme.  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  has  now  issued 
a  lengthy  admonition  to  the  recalcitrant  shareholders  of 
the  other  companies,  telling  them  plainly  that  they  are 
very  foolish  not  to  accept  the  handsome  offer  made  by 
the  London  and  Globe  Corporation  to  find  ^250,000  of 
working  capital  for  the  new  Standard  Exploration  Com- 
pany. Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  parent  company  and  its  subsidiaries,  we 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  that 
the  shareholders  will  do  well  to  assent  to  the  amal- 
gamation scheme,  though  it  is  odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  the  London  and  Globe  Corporation  should  first  give 
birth  separately  to  a  number  of  baby  companies  and 
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should  then  propose  to  throw  them  all  together  again  greater  possibilities  of  profit  than  most  gold-minin°- 
into  one  monster  company.  propositions. 


There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  whoever  else 
benefits  by  the  scheme  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  London  and  Globe,  and  its  new  baby,  the  British 
America  Corporation.  But  it  will  also  benefit  the 
shareholders  of  the  six  subsidiary  companies.  That 
these  latter  possess  payable  properties  seems  beyond 
doubt,  but  they  cannot  hope  to  become  dividend-payers 
uutil  further  working  capital  is  provided,  and  unless  the 
offer  of  the  London  and  Globe  is  accepted,  their  share- 
holders will  have  to  dip  deep  into  their  pockets  to  pro- 
vide the  needful  funds.  No  immediate  results,  how- 
ever, can  be  expected  until  the  Coolgardie  goldfields 
are  provided  with  an  abundant  water  supply  by  the 
Government  scheme  now  in  hand,  and  Mr.  Whitaker 
Wright  expressly  states  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Standard  Exploration  Company  to  proceed  steadily  with 
the  economical  development  of  the  mines  until  such  time 
as  the  water  question  is  solved.  Then  large  batteries 
can  be  erected,  and  the  10  or  20  dwts.  of  ore,  which  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  brilliant  pannings  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  companies,  may  still  provide  satisfactory,  if  not 
sensational,  dividends.  Whether  in  the  meanwhile  the 
other  ventures  the  Standard  Exploration  Company 
proposes  to  undertake  will  bring  profits  to  the  share- 
holders, time  alone  can  show. 

We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  referred  to  the 
excellent  prospects  of  the  Mount  Lyell  copper  mine  in 
Tasmania,  but  neither  the  market  nor  investors  seem 
yet  to  have  realised  the  wonderful  future  which  lies  before 
this  undertaking.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  the 
North  Mount  Lyell  mine  is  the  richest  copper  mine 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  world.  Most  copper  ores  that 
are  worked  contain  only  from  2%  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper, 
but  this  Tasmanian  mine  has  a  main  ore  body  carrying 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  there  has  recently  been  discovered  on  the 
property  a  magnificent  deposit  of  bornite  ore,  contain- 
ing as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  the  forma- 
tion has  already  been  proved  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
half  a  million  tons,  and  probably  extends  much  further. 
The  manager  of  a  neighbouring  and  well-known  mine, 
when  he  recently  viewed  this  amazing  mass  of  almost 
pure  metal,  could  only  ejaculate,  half  envious  and  half 
amazed,  "Wonderful!"  Inclusive  of  the  gold  and 
silver  it  contains,  this  bornite  ore  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  ^17  a  ton,  which  we  need  scarcely  say  is  much 
more  than  the  value  of  the  banket  reef  in  the  richest 
mines  of  the  Transvaal.  As  the  cost  of  extracting  the 
metals  is  likely  to  be  well  under  20s.  per  ton,  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  profits  that  will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
pany can  be  formed. 

The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  other  Mount 
Lyell  companies  are  carefully  avoided  by  the  North 
Mount  Lyell.  Work  is  rapidly  proceeding  on  the  rail- 
way that  is  being  constructed  by  the  Company  from 
the  mine  to  Macquarie  Harbour,  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, which  is  expected  to  be  in  a  little  over  a  year 
from  the  present  time,  it  will  be  possible  to  commence 
smelting  operations  on  a  very  large  scale.  Many  ob- 
stacles have  had  to  be  overcome  by  the  Company,  not 
the  least  being  the  interested  opposition  of  certain 
people  in  Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  who  are  running  a 
rival  railway  scheme  to  serve  the  Mount  Lyell  dis- 
trict. The  operations  of  this  group  no  doubt  explain 
tfie  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  North  Mount  Lyell 
shares,  which  those  who  know  the  mine  say  are  worth 
not  £3>  tneir  present  price  in  the  market,  but  £10 
and  more  apiece.  The  railway  alone,  when  it  is  finished, 
and  when  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Macquarie  Harbour 
is  removed,  either  by  the  Tasmanian  Government  or  by 
the  Company,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  twice 
the  actual  capital  of  the  Company,  since  by  its  con- 
venience it  can  scarcely  fail  to  serve  all  the  mines,  pre- 
sent and  to  come,  on  the  Mount  Lyell  field.  The  at- 
tention of  mining  investors  is  to  a  great  extent  centred 
upon  gold  mines,  but  copper,  of  which  the  supply  is  at 
present  limited,  is  a  metal  destined  to  be  used  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent  in  the  arts,  and  a  copper 
mine   like  the  North   Mount   Lyell   seems  to  offer 


Ceylon  Tea  shares  are  in  a  way  one  of  the  side  shows 
of  the  Stock  Market,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  they 
show  a  better  return  on  their  market  price  than  do 
most  industrial  undertakings.  The  consumption  of 
Ceylon  and  Indian  tea  is  very  rapidly  increasing,  whilst 
that  of  China  tea  is  decreasing.  In  1894  the  import  of 
tea  from  China  was  nearly  44,000,000  lbs.;  in  1897  it 
had  fallen  to  below  29,000,000  lbs.  From  Ceylon  in 
1894  we  took  just  over  76,000,000  lbs.;  last  year  we 
took  close  upon  97,000,000  lbs.,  so  that  in  three  years 
the  import  of  tea  from  Ceylon  has  increased  by 
6,000,000  lbs.  more  than  the  import  from  China  has 
decreased.  In  the  same  period  the  import  of  India  tea 
has  increased  by  18,000,000  lbs.  In  1878  the  quantity 
of  tea  imported  from  China  was  160,000,000  lbs.  In 
view  of  these  figures  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  number 
of  Ceylon  tea  companies  are  paying  big  dividends,  and 
that  the  prices  of  their  shares  still  leave  considerable 
room  for  improvement.  The  Alliance  Company's  £10 
shares,  for  instance,  at  their  present  price  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  last  annual  dividend,  yield  8|  per  cent. ; 
the  Anglo-Ceylon  and  General  Estates  and  the  Dimbula 
Valley  yield  7§  per  cent.,  and  others  over  6  per  cent. 
We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  detailed 
consideration  to  the  position  of  a  number  of  the  best 
Ceylon  tea  companies. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

LIPTON,  LIMITED. 

The  prospectus  of  Lipton,  Limited,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  Monday  last,  scarcely  fulfilled  the  extravagant 
anticipations  which  have  been  fostered  so  carefully  for 
several  months  past.    It  justifies,  indeed,  the  warning 
we  gave  our  readers  last  week  that  the  price  at  which 
the  shares  are  quoted  in  the  market  represents  nothing 
more  than  a  gamble.    A  calm  examination  of  the  pros- 
pectus compels  the  conclusion  that  the  Company  is 
over-capitalised.    Its  share  capital  is  ^2, 000,000,  di- 
vided into  1,000,000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  and  1,000,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  In 
addition  there  is  ^500,000  of  4  per  cent.  Debenture 
Stock.    One-third  of  the  issue  of  each  class  of  shares 
and  of  debenture  stock  is  taken  at  par  by  the  vendor  in 
part  payment  of  the  purchase-money.     The  purchase 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  business  of  Sir  Thomas  J. 
Lipton,  including  the  Ceylon  estates,  is  ,£2,466,666. 
The  profits  of  the  past  six  years  are  set  out  separately, 
and  show  that  there  have  been  considerable  fluctua- 
tions.     In    1892,    for   instance,    they   amounted  to 
^97,000,    but   in   the   following    year    they   fell  to 
^61,000,  and  in  1894  they  only  recovered  to  a  little 
over  ^96,000.    In  1897  they  increased  to  ^177,000, 
and  this,  the  most  profitable  year  the  Company  has 
known,  is  taken  by  the  directors  as  the  basis  of  their 
estimate  of  future  profits.    Even  on  this  basis,  after 
paying   interest   on   the   debentures    and  preference 
shares,  there  only  remains  the  sum  of  £107,000  for 
directors'  fees,  reserve  fund,  and  dividends  on  the 
1,000,000  ordinary  shares;   so  that,  after  allowing, 
say,  £10,000  a  year  for  directors'  fees  and  £40,000 
for  the  reserve,  a  sum  which  is  not  too  large  in  view  of 
the  capital  of  the  Company,  there  will  only  remain  a 
little  over  £50,000  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
shares.    This  is  equal  to  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
since  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  shares  are  issued  at  a 
premium  of  55.,  the  actual  dividend  on  the  basis  of  last 
year's  profits  will  be  only  a  little  over  4  per  cent. 
Shares  bought  in  the  market  at  the  present  premium  of 
f  show  therefore  a  yield  of  only  2\  per  cent.    In  view 
of  these  figures  it  seems  to  us  that  the  capital  of  the 
Company  is  quite  unjustifiably  swollen.     It  will  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  since  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  takes 
a  third  of  the  purchase  money  in  ordinary  shares  at  par, 
he  is  in  reality  receiving  some  £83,000  more  for  his 
business  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  prospectus.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  the  prospect  that  the  profits  of 
the  Company  may  in  the  future  be  largely  increased, 
but  also  they  may  not.     We  trust  that  neither  the 
directors  nor  the  shareholders  will  be  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  for  we  should  be  sorry  to  discover 
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that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  after  the  honours  he  has 
received,  should  be  found  to  have  sold  his  business  to 
the  public  for  more  than  its  real  value. 

NEW    PATENT  LOOM. 

The  Patent  Double  Pick  Loom  Company,  Limited, 
has  a  share  capital  of  £^150,000,  and  this  is  divided 
into  £1  shares.  The  prospectus  states  that  the  Com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  acquire  and  work  the  inven- 
tions of  Messrs.  Sheer  and  d'Andria  for  anew  patent  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  important  countries. 
With  the  prospectus  are  published  a  number  of  opinions 
by  experts,  and  it  is  claimed  for  this  invention  that  it  is 
90  per  cent,  quicker  than  the  loom  now  in  use,  and 
50  per  cent,  cheaper;  also  that  it  can  be  applied 
to  existing  looms  at  a  small  cost.  The  patent 
rights  for  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.  The  purchase  price  has 
been  fixed  at  £"100,000,  £^30,000  in  cash,  and  the 
balance  either  payable  in  cash,  or  partly  in  fully  paid 
shares  and  partly  in  cash,  at  the  option  of  the  directors. 

BRITISH  DRYING  COMPANY. 

The  capital  of  the  British  Drying  Company  is  £"85,000 
in  £"i  shares,  of  which  the  Globe  Venture  Syndicate, 
Limited,  offer  50,000  for  subscription.  The  object  of 
the  enterprise  is  (inter  alia)  to  undertake  the  drying  of 
materials  and  refuse  of  every  description  by  a  process 
which  has  been  a  success  on  the  Continent,  and,  in 
connexion  therewith,  to  acquire  (1)  the  British  patent 
rights  of  Mr.  Heinrich  Hencke,  dated  16  April,  1891, 
and  numbered  6587,  and  11  March,  1894,  No.  591 1,  for 
the  drying  of  distillers'  dregs  and  other  products  ; 
(2)  the  British  patent  rights  granted  to  Mr.  Richard 
Cunliffe,  of  Manchester,  dated  1  December,  1893,  and 
numbered  23,069,  for  drying  machines,  including  the 
latest  improvement  thereon,  No.  2150,  of  15  February, 
1896 ;  (3)  two  machines  ready  for  immediate  work. 
The  purchase  price,  for  which  is  included  a  complete 
M  Hencke  Drying  Apparatus"  at  Rotherhithe,  London, 
and  a  "Cunliffe  Machine"  in  Manchester,  has  been 
fixed  by  the  vendor,  who  is  the  promoter  of  the  Com- 
pany, at  £65,000,  of  which  £15,000  is  payable  in  cash, 
£30,000  in  fully-paid  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or 
shares  at  the  option  of  the  directors.  The  Hencke 
machine  has,  according  to  the  prospectus,  been  adopted 
in  many  leading  businesses  in  England,  and  testimonials 
are  published. 

A.  BAKER  &  COMPANY. 

A.  Baker  &  Company,  Limited,  has  been  formed  to 
take  over  what  is  described  in  the  prospectus  as  an 
"up-to-date"  tobacconist  business.  Besides  the  chief 
office  and  warehouse  in  the  Holloway  Road,  there  are 
about  twenty-three  branches  in  London  and  the  suburbs. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£200,000  in  shares  of  £1 
each,  and  150,000  of  these  constitute  the  present  issue. 
Theweak  element  in  the  prospectus  is  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Tilly  &  Company's  certificate.  This  states  that  "since 
the  formation  of  the  Company  in  July,  1895,  the  pro- 
gress and  profitable  development  of  the  business  has 
been  most  remarkable,  and  that  the  present  net  profits 
of  the  business,  according  to  the  terms  stated  in  the 
prospectus,  are  sufficient  to  pay  a  substantial  dividend 
on  the  present  issue  of  £"150,000."  Of  course  this  is 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  a  very 
long  way,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  true  interests 
of  the  business  could  suffer  by  more  lucid  details.  The 
purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  £'125,000,  of  which 
,£50,000  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  shares. 

"  SHIP  AND  TURTLE." 

This  is  the  age  of  Joint  Stock  enterprise,  and  even 
the  old  "  Ship  and  Turtle,"  in  Leadenhall  Street,  which 
dates  back  as  far  as  1377,  is  not  to  be  spared.  Under 
the  title  of  the  "  Ship  and  Turtle  (Painter's)  Limited,"  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  hostelry, 
inclusive  of  all  its  appurtenances.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  ^60,000,  divided  into  30,000  five  per  cent. 
Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £"i  each  and  30,000 
ordinary  shares  of  £"i  each.  All  these  shares,  except 
20,000,  for  which  the  vendors  stipulate  as  part  payment, 
are  offered  to  the  public,  as  well  as  £"50,000  four  per 


cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures.  For  the  last  nine 
years  the  average  net  profits  have  been  £"23,807  per 
annum.  The  assets  have  been  valued  at  £80,000.  The 
purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  ;£  100,000,  payable 
£"50,000  in  cash,  £"30,000  in  cash  or  shares,  and 
£"20,000  in  shares. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  favourable  state  of  the  copper  market,  the  in- 
adequate supply  and  increasing  demand,  has  prompted 
the  formation  of  the  Newfoundland  Copper  Company, 
Limited.  The  principal  object  of  the  enterprise  is  to 
acquire  certain  leases,  claims,  licences  and  mining 
properties,  which  are  duly  explained  in  the  prospectus. 
According  to  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Sons,  assayers  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  ore  in  some  cases  shows  30  per 
cent,  of  copper,  31  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  1  oz. 
17  dwt. — per  ton  of  ore — of  gold.  The  purchase  price 
has  been  fixed  at  £75,000,  payable  in  fully  paid  shares, 
or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  shares  at  the  option  of 
the  directors.    The  present  issue  consists  of  125,000 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  Williamson  (Newcastle-on-Tyne).  —  Do  not  sell  your 
Grand  Trunks  just  now.  There  seems  every  probability  of  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  rate-war,  and  with  the  excellent  traffic 
returns  the  ordinary  shares  are  likely  to  go  up. 

James  (Hampstead). — (1)  We  do  not  think  you  would  be  ' 
wise  to  buy  the  shares  on  the  market.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
undertaking  is  much  over-capitalised.  (2)  None  of  the  Westra- 
lian  mines  you  mention  are  likely  to  produce  dividends  until 
the  water  difficulty  is  solved.  (3)  You  would  be  unwise  to  sell 
any  of  your  shares  at  the  present  time  when  all  the  markets  are 
depressed. 

F.  B.  (Drayton). — We  still  hold  our  former  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  mine.  When  it  starts  crushing  the 
price  is  certain  to  go  much  higher. 

CALTON  (Edinburgh). — We  cannot  find  a  quotation  for  the 
shares  you  mention,  nor  any  details  with  regard  to  the 
Company.  If  you  will  send  us  your  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary,  we  will  make  further  inquiries. 

X.  Z.  (Sheffield). — As  y  ou  bought  your  Welsbachs  at  120  you 
had  now  better  hold  them  until  some  information  is  forthcoming 
with  regard  to  the  new  electric  incandescent  lamp. 

Rhodesia  (West  Ham). — We  expect  that  this  year  more 
information  will  be  forthcoming  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
gold-bearing  areas  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  terri- 
tory. As  you  have  held  your  shares  so  long  it  would  scarcely 
be  wise  to  sell  them  now. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

68  Prince's  Street,  S.W. 
8  March,  1898. 

SIR,— The  article  in  the  "Saturday  Review"  of 
26  February  on  "The  State  of  the  National  Gallery" 
greatly  interested  me.  In  it  you  explain  to  your  readers 
Sir  Edward  Poynter's  facility  for  acquiring  for  the  nation 
worthless  pictures.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  has  had  the  experience  of  his  facility  for  de- 
clining the  tendered  present  of  good  pictures  ;  and  with 
your  permission  I  wish  to  offer  to  Sir  Edward  my 
thanks  for  refusing  the  proffered  gift. 

The  "rejected  pictures"  have  been  for  the  past  two 
months  on  exhibition,  and  in  the  well-lighted  galleries 
in  Grafton  Street  I  have  learnt  more  about  them  than 
was  possible  by  seeing  them  on  the  walls  of  a  room. 
(1)  A  portrait  of  a  lady  attributed  to  J.  A.  van 
Ravesteijn  proves  to  be  a  priceless  portrait  by  Ver 
Meer  of  Delft.  (2)  A  small  picture  attributed  to  Jan 
Steen  proves  to  be  the  joint  work  of  Jan  Steen 
and  Gabriel  Metsu — a  most  rare  combination.  (3) 
"Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  called  "Early  Italian," 
proves  to  be  a  fine  work  by  Rubens. 

Before  I  offered  the  pictures  to  the  City  of  London  I 
was  satisfied  that  the  collection  was  a  good  one.  How 
good  I  did  not  know.  I  have  been  more  than  pleased 
with  the  exhibition,  and  notwithstanding  the  unanimous 
adverse  criticisms,  it  has  proved  to  be  impossible  for 
any  of  the  critics  to  find  in  the  collection  a  false  picture. 

Doubtless  the  reason  of  the  concerted  chorus  of 
adverse  criticism  was  the  knowledge  that  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  acting  for  the  City  of  London,  had  refused  to 
accept  any  of  the  200  pictures  offered. 

What  the  "critics"  did  not  know  was — Sir  Edward 
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refused  the  offer  without  examining  the  pictures  or 
explaining"  why  he  did  so. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter  had  the  opportunity  last  summer 
to  purchase  for  the  National  Gallery  a  landscape,  "A 
Birds'-eye  View,"  by  Ver  Meer  of  Delft.  This  picture 
is  certainly  the  finest  landscape  I  have  seen,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  there  is  a  finer  in  England.  It  was 
sold  last  summer  at  Messrs.  Christies,  where  it  was 
attributed  to  Van  der  Meer  of  Haarlem.  This  artist  was 
a  third-rate  landscape  painter.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  one-  conversant  with  his  works  and  with  those 
of  Ver  Meer  of  Delft  to  mistake  who  painted  the  land- 
scape in  question.  I  can  only  suppose  that  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  never  before  saw  a  landscape  by  either  Ver 
Meer  of  Delft  or  by  Jan  Van  der  Meer  of  Haarlem. 

Pictures  are  exhibited  in  public  galleries  for  our 
education,  so  one  of  the  duties  of  the  directors  of  all 
galleries  is  correctly  to  attribute  the  pictures  under  their 
charge.  At  the  National  Gallery  there  is  a  picture 
(No.  1397),  in  Room  No.  XL,  "An  Old  Woman  Sew- 
ing." No  paternity  is  given  to  it.  It  is  called  "Dutch, 
Seventeenth  Century."  To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Dutch  pictures  in  the  Gallery,  and  is 
worthy  of  having  a  father  attributed  to  it.  The  pic- 
ture was  painted  after  1658.  An  engraving  bearing 
this  date  hangs  on  the  wall.  There  was  only  one  Dutch 
painter  of  that  date — I  may  say  of  any  date — who  was 
capable  of  painting  so  charming  a  picture,  Peiter  de 
Hooch.  I  recommend  to  Sir  Edward  Poynter  to  bear 
this  suggestion  in  mind,  and  to  examine  the  picture, 
comparing  it  with  the  pictures  in  the  Gallery  by  that 
master. 

There  is  a  Dutch  picture  in  Room  No.  X.  to  which  a 
wrong  attribution  is  given — No.  994,  "A  Street  in  a 
Town."  It  is  attributed  to  Jan  Van  der  Heijden,  who 
is  rightly  described  as  "this  incomparable  painter." 
The  picture  is  certainly  not  by  him.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  the  imperfect  view  one  has  of  it — it  hangs  on 
a  screen,  and  the  light  strikes  it  badly— it  was  painted 
by  John  Hendricks  Verheyen,  a  painter  who  died  about 
sixty  years  ago. 

In  respect  of  giving  wrong  "attributions"  to  pic- 
tures, the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  are  not  the 
worst  offenders.  The  Trustees  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery 
have  recently  printed  a  new  catalogue.  In  it  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  they  continue  to  publish  libels  on  the 
memory  of  Watteau.  They  call  "  Le  Bal  Champetre," 
No.  156,  "In  every  respect  one  of  Watteau's  master- 
pieces," while  it  is  only  a  poor  copy  of  the  picture  which 
has  been  lately  exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Galleries. 
They  also  call  No.  167,  "  Fete  Champetre,"  by 
Watteau.  This  picture  has  no  resemblance  to  Watteau, 
and  is,  if  a  picture  of  the  period,  which  I  much  doubt, 
a  very  poor  picture  by  Pater.  When  Sir  Richard 
Wallace's  gift  to  the  nation  is  on  exhibition  we  shall 
see  pictures  by  Watteau.  Until  then  students,  who  go 
to  the  Dulwich  Gallery  to  study  Watteau's  paintings, 
must  come  away  with  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
power  of  this  great  master.  At  the  Galleries  of  the 
Louvre  they  can,  however,  see  how  greatly  to  be 
admired  he  is. 

I  apologise  for  asking  you  to  publish  this  long  letter. 
My  only  excuse  is  the  pleasure  which  I  derive  from  the 
study  of  paintings  by  the  "  Old  Masters,"  which,  no 
doubt,  I  share  with  many  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review."  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  P.  Sellar. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  6  March,  1898. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  "  State  of  the  National 
Gallery  "  in  your  issue  of  26  February,  and  the  letter  in 
your  issue  of  5  March,  prompt  me  to  write  to  you  upon 
the  difficulties  that  surround  a  private  owner  of  pictures 
who  desires  to  authenticate  some  work  in  his  possession, 
with  the  view  of  disposing  of  the  same  to  the  National 
Gallery,  provided  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  work 
is  a  genuine  and  a  valuable  one. 

I  happen  to  have  a  large  picture  in  my  possession, 
the  size  of  the  canvas  being  some  6  feet  by  4  feet,  and 
the  subject  a  seascape,  which  I  believe  to  be  by  an  old 
master,  and  probably  by  Turner.  Being  desirous  of 
obtaining  from  the  highest  authority  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  picture,  I  ventured  to 


write  to  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  and  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  opinion,  mentioning  at 
the  same  time  that  should  the  picture  be  deemed  to 
be  a  genuine  old  master,  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
endeavour  to  dispose  of  it,  and  that  I  should,  in  the 
first  place,  offer  it  to  the  National  Gallery.  In  due 
course  I  received  the  usual  printed  reply  from  the 
Keeper  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Gallery,  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  rule  for  the  officers  of  that 
Department  to  give  opinion  or  advice  respecting  pictures 
in  the  possession  of  private  owners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  rule  operates  adversely  to 
the  interests  of  our  National  collections  of  pictures,  and 
rather  tend  to  the  acquisition  of  many  valuable  pictures 
by  wealthy  capitalists  abroad,  and  the  comparatively 
small  trouble  occasioned  to  any  qualified  official  by 
viewing  any  picture  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  should  in  my  humble 
opinion  be  far  outweighed  by  any  such  inconvenience  as 
compared  with  the  desirability  of  retaining  amongst  our 
National  treasures  any  work  of  genuine  importance. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  the  rule  above  referred 
to  is,  I  maintain,  absolutely  absurd,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  from  time  to  time  valuable  pictures  are  discovered, 
and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  them  once  declined 
may  never  occur  again. — Yours  faithfully,  B. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Kelmscott  Press,  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith,  W. 

26  February,  1898. 
Sir, — I  think  every  one  interested  in  the  National 
Gallery  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  outspoken 
article  in  to-day's  "Saturday  Review."  Is  there  not 
still  something  to  be  said  about  the  impossibility  of 
any  one  adequately  holding  the  posts  of  Director  of  the 
Gallery  and  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  (not  to 
mention  private  work  as  a  painter)  at  the  same  time  ? 
The  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  should  be  able  to 
take  the  first  train  to  Venice  or  Madrid  and  get  there 
before  the  Berlin  people  or  any  other  public  or  private 
rivals ;  and  this  is  not  easy  for  a  man  with  all  the 
engagements  of  a  P.R.A. 

I  think  a  word  might  also  be  given  to  the  hanging  of 
the  pictures  at  the  Tate  Gallery. — Yours  faithfully, 

S.  C.  Cockerell. 

"THE  UNBENEFICED  CLERGY  AND  THEIR 
GRIEVANCE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  March,  1898. 

Sir, — The  letter  signed  "  Vicar,"  in  your  issue  of 
February  26,  has  caused  me  tcHook  at  the  statement  in 
your  leading  article  on  February  19,  to  which  he  takes 
exception,  and  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
both. 

The  statement  refers  to  an  asserted  "obligation"  of 
an  incumbent  to  maintain  the  curate  to  whom  he  gives 
a  title  for  orders,  and  runs  as  follows  : — "  The  obligation 
to  maintenance  is  further  apparent  from  the  form  of  the 
title  given  by  the  incumbent,  without  which  none  can  be 
ordained :  '  And  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  with 
your  lordship  and  the  said  C.  D.  that  I  will  continue  to 
employ  the  said  C.  D.  in  the  office  of  curate  in  my  said 
church  until  he  shall  be  otherwise  provided  with  some 
ecclesiastical  preferment.'  Yet  this  promise  is  habitually 
disregarded." 

The  words  which  I  have  put  into  italics  certainly 
overstate  the  case.  Offhand  I  could  name  nine  dioceses 
in  which  the  form  of  nomination  given  to  lead  to  a  title 
contains  no  such  words,  nor  any  reference  to  any  such 
supposed  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent.  On 
the  other  hand  I  do  know  of  two  dioceses  in  which  such 
a  clause  is  still  given  in  the  nomination  form. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  back  the  history  of 
this  "maintenance"  clause,  but  without  burdening 
your  pages  I  may  say  that  the  earliest  printed  form 
of  it  in  a  precedent  of"  a  nomination  which  I  have  yet 
come  across  is  in  Bacon's  edition  of  the  "  Liber  Regis," 
London,  1786.  Here,  in  the  Appendix,  p.  1284,  is 
given,  "  Form  of  a  Title  for  Orders,"  in  which  is  the 
following  clause  : — "  And  do  promise  to  allow  him  the 
yearly  sum  of  for  his  maintenance  in  the  same,  and 
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to  continue  him  to  officiate  as  curate  in  my  said  church, 
until  he  shall  be  provided  with  some  other  certain  place, 
where  he  may  exercise  his  ministerial  function,  unless 
on  account  of  any  fault  by  him  committed,  he  shall  be 
lawfully  removed  from  performing  the  office  of  a  curate 
in  my  said  church  by  your  Lordship  or  your  successors." 

This  clause  is  repeated  in  the  "form  of  a  nomination 
from  an  incumbent,  which  also  constitutes  a  title  for 
orders,"  in  "Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,"  by  the  Rev. 
John  Lloyd,  1788,  part  II.,  p.  387. 

Everv  incumbent  has  probably  come  across  Hodgson's 
"Instructions  for  the  Clergy,"  a  valuable  manual  for 
them  in  nearly  all  their  business  transactions.  In  the 
second  edition  (1819)  of  this,  and  in  the  following 
editions  until  and  including  the  eighth  (i860),  this 
clause  finds  a  place  in  the  form  of  a  nomination  to  serve 
as  a  title  for  orders,  though  the  wording  differs  a  little. 
It  is,  however,  omitted  in  the  nomination  form  given  in 
the  ninth  and  last  edition,  published  in  1870,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  reasons  in  practice  which  led  to  that 
change  have  also  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  forms  in 
most  dioceses. 

So  far  as  to  the  use  of  the  form,  no  doubt  now 
no  longer  general. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  ?iecessity  for  it 
has  almost  entirely  passed  away,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  curates  themselves.  I  would  almost  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  it  is  the  exception  for  a  curate 
nowadays  to  remain  longer  than  five  years  in  the 
curacy  on  the  title  to  which  he  was  ordained.  Those 
engaged  in  diocesan  administration  must  know  that  the 
restlessness  of  the  age  has  infected  the  curates.  They 
desire  to  have  fresh  experience  of  work  ;  the  world  is 
before  them  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  open  to  no  other 
profession,  and  they  take  advantage  of  this,  as  a  class, 
to  the  full.  It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to  find  a 
curate  at  forty  years  of  age  who  has  worked  in  several 
different  dioceses,  and,  in  consequence,  has  no  real 
claim  to  be  considered  for  a  benefice  in  any  one  more 
than  another. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  becomes  of  the  ordained 

1  have  looked  up  the  list  of  those  who  were  ordained 
in  an  English  diocese  in  the  year  1886,  and  have  traced 
their  careers,  with  the  help  of  the  invaluable  "Crock- 
ford,"  and  give  the  results. 

Out  of  26  men  ordained  deacons,  I  find  that  9 
only  remain  in  the  diocese.    Of  these,  4  are  beneficed, 

2  having  each  served  three  curacies,  1  having  served 
two,  and  1  having  served  only  one  (of  three  years).  Five 
are  still  licensed  curates  in  the  diocese,  1  of  whom 
has  had  seven  curacies  ;  3,  three  ;  and  1,  two.  Of  the 
17  who  have  left  the  diocese  in  which  they  were 
ordained,  1  is  Fellow  of  a  College  ;  2  are  missionaries  ; 
1  is  a  schoolmaster  ;  7  are  beneficed  ;  1  has  had  to 
give  up  work  owing  to  ill-health ;  the  name  of  1 
does  not  appear  ;  1  has  had  five  curacies  and  a  benefice, 
and  is  now  a  free  lance  again  ;  1  has  had  three  curacies 
in  England  and  three  incumbencies  in  the  Colonies,  and 
is  now  in  England  again  on  the  look-out  for  work  ; 
and  2  are  still  curates,  one  in  his  second,  the  other  in 
his  fourth  curacy. 

Of  the  five  still  remaining  licensed  in  the  diocese  of 
their  ordination  after  the  end  of  eleven  years,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  long  service  will  be 
recognised  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and  fitness 
•when  and  as  opportunities  occur. 

The  object  of  my  remarks  is  to  show,  so  far  as  a 
layman  interested  in  Church  affairs  can  observe,  (1)  that 
curates  in  the  early  years  of  their  professional  life  are 
not  dismissed  by  their  incumbents  but  more  to  please 
themselves  ;  (2)  that  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
unbeneficed  middle-aged  clergy  is  now  due  largely  to 
their  own  original  restlessness  in  their  work. 

These  really  can  only  be  considered  as  preliminary 
remarks  touching  the  fringe  of  the  important  subject 
■which  you  have  raised,  but  still  they  do  bear  on  it  and, 
1  t-clieve,  deserve  consideration. 

Observer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

118  Annandale  Road,  Greenwich, 
1  March,  1898. 

Sir,— The  point  to  which  your  correspondent  who 


signs  himself  "  Vicar  "  has  directed  attention  is  one  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  unbeneficed  clergy.  The 
Canon  Law  of  the  Church  shows  clearly  that  a  bishop 
is  ultimately  responsible  to  provide  both  work  and 
maintenance  for  a  clergyman  whom  he  ordains  ;  not 
merely  for  a  period  of  the  first  two  years  only,  but  per- 
manently. When,  therefore,  the  bishop  accepts  the 
nomination  of  a  title  from  an  incumbent,  he  wisely 
stipulates  that  the  incumbent  shall  provide  work  and 
maintenance  for  his  nominee  "until  he  shall  be  other- 
wise provided  of  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  unless 
by  fault  by  him  committed  he  shall  be  lawfully  removed 
from  the  same." 

Such  was  the  form  in  use  and  approved  in  Archbishop 
Wake's  directions  to  the  bishops  of  his  province, 
a.d.  1716  (vide  Phillimore's  "  Ecclesiastical  Law," 
vol  i.,  p.  142,  line  4).  This  old  form  appears  to  have 
continued  in  general  use,  at  least  up  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106,  section  95,  which  un- 
fortunately provided  that  a  curate  might  be  dismissed 
at  six  months'  notice,  without  any  fault  by  him  com- 
mitted, and  also  without  any  other  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment being  provided  for  him,  if  only  the  incumbent 
obtained  the  bishop's  permission  in  writing.  This  is 
the  origin  of  all  the  curates'  grievances  in  regard  to 
insecurity  of  tenure  ;  and  section  95  should  be  forthwith 
repealed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Church,  and  utterly  subversive  of  the  true  ideal  of  the 
priesthood  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

"Vicar"  says  he  has  never  seen  this  form,  and  does 
not  think  it  is  now  in  use.  He  will  not  merely  find  it 
in  Phillimore,  but  I  have  learnt  by  inquiry  at  the  office 
of  the  Bishop's  secretary  in  London  that  the  clerk 
remembers  the  old  form  being  used,  which  proves  that 
it  must  have  continued  in  use  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1838,  which  legally 
superseded  it.  But  "  Vicar  "  will  be  specially  interested 
in  a  fact  which  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  ;  viz., 
that  the  old  form  is  the  only  one  recognised  and  author- 
ised for  use  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  his  diocese, 
being  printed  in  the  Sarum  Diocesan  Calendar  just 
issued.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  retained  in 
any  other  diocese  or  not,  but  the  Curates'  Union  are 
appealing  for  the  repeal  of  section  95,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  this  old  form  in  every  diocese. 

The  expression  "lawfully  removed"  is  vague  and 
needs  legal  definition.  A  curate  should  be  lawfully 
removed  from  his  Curacy  for  any  fault  only  which  in  the 
case  of  an  incumbent  would  be  sufficient  to  deprive  him 
of  his  living.  The  provisions  of  the  Clergy  Discipline 
Acts  should  apply  to  all  priests,  beneficed  and  unbene- 
ficed alike. 

Samuel  W.  Thackeray, 
Chairman  of  the  Curates'  Union  and 
Church  Reform  Society. 

CLASSICAL  QUOTATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

University  Pitt  Club,  Cambridge. 
6  March. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  review  of  Mr.  Harbottle's 
"Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations"  is,  I  think,  mis- 
taken as  to  the  origin  of  the  line,  "Quern  deus"  (it 
should  rather  be  "Quern  Juppiter")  "  vult  perdere, 
dementat  prius."  It  can  be  traced  considerably  farther 
back  than  the  "poor  suicide"  mentioned  by  Malone. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  the  verses  quoted  by  "The 
Scholiast  "on  Sophocles'  "Antigone,"  i.  622, — 

otou)  b'  6  bai^iojy  avbpl  iroprrvvr]  kclko. 

tov  voiiv  tflXcupe  irpwrov  u>  ftovktvtrai. 
"These  verses,"  says  Professor  Jebb  in  a  note  on  the 
line  of  the  "Antigone"  referred  to,  "with  this  Latin 
verse  added  in  brackets,  are  cited  by  James  Duport 
(Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  1639-1654)  in 
his  '  Gnomologia  Homerica'  (Camb.  1660),  p.  282.  He 
is  illustrating  Od.  xxiii.  11,  fiapyqv  ae  Oioi  diirav. 
Joshua  Barnes,  in  the  '  Index  Prior'  to  his  '  Euripides' 
(Camb.  1694),  has  '  Deus  quos  vult  perdere,  dementat 
prius,  incerta,  v.  436.'  .  .  .  Publius  Syrus,  610,  has 
'  stultum  facit  fortuna  quern  volt  perdere.'  This  shows 
that  part  of  the  line  at  least  was  familiar  circ.  50  B.C." 
— Yours,  &c,  F.'G. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  THE  WAR 
OFFICE. 

"Army  Letters,  1897-98."    By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster, 
M.P.    London:  Arnold. 

MR.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  in  the  "  Army  Letters  " 
which  he  has  reprinted  from  the  "Times,"  has 
clearly  put  and  proved  to  the  hilt  the  nation's  case 
against  the  men  who  have  been  intrusted  with  its  army. 
Every  citizen  ought  to  read  the  book,  for  it  goes  to  the 
root  of  a  matter  that  touches  his  greatest  interests. 
The  letters  are  uncommonly  interesting,  and  written 
with  unusual  force  and  lucidity.  There  is  perhaps  only 
one  sentence  in  the  volume  which  it  might  be  rash  to 
endorse.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  says  on  p.  3  that  "by  a 
merciful  dispensation,  for  which  the  country  has  reason 
to  be  profoundly  thankful,  the  breakdown  has  come  in 
time  of  peace  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  war. 
There  is  consequently  still  time  to  set  our  house  in 
order."  Would  that  this  were  true!  But  in  fact  we 
are  at  this  moment  either  about  to  abandon  to  a  foreign 
Power  British  territory  which  has  been  deliberately 
invaded,  or  to  enter  upon  a  war  of  which  no  man  can 
foresee  the  magnitude.  Even  if  the  employment  of  force 
by  both  sides  should  be  put  off  for  another  year,  there 
is  not  time  to  set  our  house  in  order,  for  an  army  out 
of  joint  cannot  be  put  into  fighting  trim  in  twelve 
months. 

The  case  against  the  War  Office  is  that  the  army 
system  has  broken  down.  The  War  Office  professes 
on  paper  to  have  a  Home  Army  of  100,000  men  and 
a  reserve  of  80,000  men.  The  public  has  hitherto 
supposed  this  represented  a  fighting  force  of  180,000. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  shows  that  there  is  no  such  force ; 
that  the  home  army  is  so  broken  down,  so  filled  up 
with  boy  recruits,  that  the  whole  reserve  must  be 
poured  into  it  to  bring  it  up  to  its  nominal  fighting 
strength  of  100,000.  The  Continental  reserve  system 
roughly  is  that  in  peace  you  have  a  battalion  of  500 
men  which  for  war  you  bring  up  to  1000  by  adding 
to  it  500  reservists.  The  British  system  roughly  is  on 
paper  that  you  have  a  peace  battalion  of  800  which  by 
adding  200  reservists  you  would  raise  to  a  war  strength 
of  1000.  But  the  British  system  in  practice  roughly  is 
that  your  peace  battalion  requires  500  reservists  to  fill 
it  up  to  its  peace  strength  of  800,  and  then  200  more 
to  bring  it  to  war  strength.  The  reserve  on  the  Con- 
tinent expands  the  peace  army  to  double  its  size  ;  the 
British  reserve  will  be  exhausted  by  bringing  the 
peace  army  in  reality  up  to  the  peace  size  which  it 
has  on  paper.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  fully  proves  this 
part  of  his  case  by  detailed  facts  and  figures  showing 
the  state  of  the  battalions,  batteries  and  squadrons  at 
home.  He  tells  his  readers  how  the  field  artillery  has 
been  reduced  below  the  limit  of  safety,  and  then  nomi- 
nally but  not  really  increased.  He  explains  why  the 
linked-battalion  system  is  fatal  to  training,  discipline  and 
efficiency.  He  tells  the  sad  story  of  the  men  driven 
into  the  reserve  and  out  of  employment.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  throughout  his  letters  expresses  views  which 
are  shared  by  most  of  the  regimental  officers  of  the 
army  and  by  all  the  army  reformers.  He  has  been 
attacked  by  Sir  A.  Haliburton  and  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  and 
his  replies  prove  that  he  is  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  left  for  the  reader  to  draw. 
It  may  be  well  for  a  reviewer  to  assist  in  the  process. 
The  War  Office  defence  is  that  the  system  is  good,  but 
has  broken  down  because  it  has  never  been  properly 
worked.  The  plan  from  the  beginning  (1871)  was  that 
when  both  battalions  of  a  regiment  went  abroad,  a 
depot  of  sufficient  strength  to  supply  both  with  recruits 
should  be  established  at  home.  But  for  twenty-seven 
years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  let  the  two  battalions 
of  a  regiment  go  abroad  at  the  same  time,  yet  to 
establish  no  depot.  That,  says  the  War  Office,  is  the 
cause  of  the  breakdown.  Give  us  a  million  pounds  and 
we  will  make  the  system  work. 

Now  who  made  the  system,  and  who  refused  to 
establish  the  depots,  and  thereby  broke  the  system 
down  ?  The  War  Office.  Who  told  Parliament 
for  twenty  years  that  there  was  no  breakdown  ?  The 


War  Office.  The  fact  is  that  the  country  is  systema- 
tically deceived  by  the  wilful  suppression  of  the  truth. 
A  year  ago  the  reformers  urged  that  eleven  new 
battalions  were  needed  to  make  the  system  work.  The 
War  Office  denied  that,  and  asserted  that  three  new 
battalions  were  enough.  The  reformers  said,  "You 
are  suppressing  the  truth  because  you  are  afraid  of  the 
Treasury.  Lord  Wolseley  cannot  have  proposed  three 
battalions  as  enough  because  he  knows  they  are  not 
enough."  Then  Mr.  Brodrick  read  a  letter  in.  which. 
Lord  Wolseley  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  three 
battalions.  But  this  year  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Wolseley  and  Mr.  Brodrick  all  declare  that  the  three 
were  not  enough,  and  that  they  must  have  six, more. 
Is  not  the  moral  that  the  War  Office  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  expecting  its  officials,  the  Under-Secretary  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  lie  deliberately  and  con- 
sciously in  the  House  of  Commons  true?  From  the 
point  of  view  of  a  plain  citizen,  the  first  reform 
needed  seems  to  be  to  dismiss  from  office  all  those 
of  whatever  rank  and  station  who  have  perverted 
the  truth,  and  to  establish  the  rule  that  only  truth-tellers- 
can  be  tolerated  in  the  public  service. 

MISS  INGELOW'S  POEMS. 

"The  Poetical  Works   of  Jean  Ingelow."     In  one- 
volume.    London  :  Longmans. 

r  I  "HIRTY  years  ago  the  popularity  of  Miss  Ingelow 
J-  was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
English  poet  then  living.  For  a  moment  it  shook 
Tennyson  on  the  throne  of  his  supremacy,  and  not  the 
public  only,  but  those  even  who  were  accustomed  to 
weigh  their  judgments,  conceived  that  this  amiable 
writer  was  destined  to  make  a  deep  mark  on  literary 
history.  Her  "  Poems  "  of  1863  came  at  an  exceedingly 
dead  moment  in  English  poetry,  just  when  nothing  was 
happening,  and  when  the  ears  of  readers  had  been 
relaxed  by  imitations  of  the  smooth  blank  verse  of 
Tennyson's  idyls.  In  this  darkness  before  the  dawn 
of  the  Preraphaelites  and  the  revival  of  Browning  the 
pure  and  sweet  starlight  of  Miss  Ingelow  produced 
quite  a  considerable  effect.  Her  name  had  been  un- 
known to  the  literary  world,  until  she  burst  upon  it  so 
very  conclusively  in  1863.  But  we  are  now  aware  that 
as  early  as  1849  she  had  composed,  and  was  anony- 
mously printing  a  "Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Incidents 
and  Feelings,"  which  made  one  very  illustrious  victim 
before  it  disappeared — no  other  than  Tennyson  himself. 
He  wrote  a  letter  about  it,  in  which  he  said  that  there 
were  "some  very  charming  things"  in  Miss  Ingelow's 
book,  but  "  certain  things  which  I  count  abominations. 
I  would  sooner  lose  a  pretty  thought  than  enshrine  it  in 
such  rhymes  as  Eiulora,  before  her,  vista,  sister  .... 
If  the  book  was  not  so  good  I  should  not  care  for  these 
specks,"  added  the  genial  Laureate. 

Miss  Ingelow  amended  her  ways  in  this  respect,  and 
her  rhymes  became  impeccable.  But  her  emotional 
execution,  too  "gushing  to  be  intense,  as  Tennyson 
delicately  and  shrewdly  indicates  in  his  criticism,  never 
left  her.  It  was  the  source  of  her  violent  success,  it  is 
the  cause  of  her  present  neglect.  Nothing  goes  out  of 
fashion  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  the  forms  of 
"gush."  Really  poignant  feeling,  austerely  expressed,, 
does  not  produce  its  instant  effect,  but  it  may  hope  to 
be  perennial  when  it  does  begin  to  move  the  human 
heart.  Perhaps  no  poetry  of  the  Victorian  age  has 
"  thrilled  the  boys  and  killed  the  girls"  quite  so  irre- 
sistibly as  that  which  is  found  in  the  "  First  Series"  of 
Miss  Ingelow.  It  was  chaste  and  fervid,  it  was  of  the 
moment,  it  touched  the  chords  and  questions  of  the 
day,  it  was  Anglican  (with  a  spice  of  the  Evan- 
gelical), it  was  Manchester  (with  a  patriotic  sob  for  the 
Crimean  War).  As  middle-aged  people  read  it  now,  it 
brings  up  visions  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Empress, 
of  the  French  ;  it  is  directed  by  a  Muse  in  a  crinoline, 
with  her  hair  in  a  chenille  net.  Positively  the  local 
colour  of  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells"  lacks  but  that  one 
pervading  touch,  the  shiny  green  cover  of  a  volume  of 
Miss  Ingelow's  poems.  The  elderly  remember  how 
beautiful  they  used  to  think  "  Requiescat  in  Pace,'" 
with  its  invocation  of  "God's  gentian  bells,  and  His 
crocus  stars,"  and  the  young  lady  seated  on  the  downs 
at  Cromer.    It  were  a  bold  man  or  maiden  who  should 
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read  "  Requiescat  in  Pace"  now  upon  a  social 
occasion. 

The  best  and  the  most  kindly  criticism  of  Miss 
Ingelow  is  enshrined  in  the  "  Fly-leaves"  of  Calverley. 
That  incomparably  mirthful  volume  appeared  just 
when  the  rage  for  Miss  Ingelow's  poems  was  dying 
away,  but  not  too  late  for  every  reader  to  recognise  the 
originals  of  "  In  the  Gloaming,"  of  "  First  Love,"  and, 
above  all,  of  "  Lovers,  and  a  Reflection," — 

"  In  moss-prankt  dells  which  the  sunbeams  flatter 
(And  heaven  it  knoweth  what  that  may  mean  : 
Meaning,  however,  is  no  great  matter), 

Where  woods  are  a-tremble,  with  rifts  atween." 
This  is  cruel,  but  very  funny,  and  really  not  at  all 
unfair  [as  a  parody  of  the  poet's  gushing  mannerism. 
This  is  the    real  thing  (excessively  admired   in  the 
sixties), — 

"Tinkle,  tinkle,  sweetly  it  sang  to  us, 
Light  was  our  talk  as  of  faery  bells — 
Faery  wedding-bells  faintly  rang  to  us 
Down  in  their  fortunate  parallels." 
Shade  of  Anthony  Trollope  !   how  "sweet"  that 
seemed  to  our  cousins  at  Framley  and  at  Allington  ! 
while  Mrs.  Prowdie  saw  no  reason  why  her  daughters 
should  be  forbidden  to  peruse  the  writings  of  so  very 
unexceptionable  a  person  as  its  talented  author.  Even 
his  Lordship  condescended  to  commend  poetry  that, 
while  acknowledging  the  ever-present  providence  cf 
the  Deity  ("God  He  knoweth  how  blithe  we  were "), 
cheerfully  awakened,  without  ever  inflaming,  the  emo- 
tions of  vouth  ("I  said  neither  yea  nor  nay,  O  love  my 
Willie"). 

It  is  part  of  the  pathos  of  this  fugitive  life  that  we 
wish  all  the  things  we  have  loved  to  remain  for  ever 
fresh  and  attractive.  But  flowers  fade  and  faces  grow 
old,  and  such  poetry  as  Miss  Ingelow's  loses  its  lustre. 
To  get  it  back  again .  with  the  flush  upon  it  we  ought 
to  return  thirty  years  upon  our  pilgrimage.  "  Si  vous 
voulez  que  j'aime  encore,"  says  Voltaire,  "  rendez-moi 
l'age  des  amours,"  but  that  is  precisely  what  we  cannot 
•do.  Really  first-class  verse,  of  course,  does  not  make 
this  demand  upon  us  for  the  impossible.  The  finest 
lyrics  of  Christina  Rossetti,  for  instance — they  belong 
to  the  early  sixties,  too,  but  there  is  no  decadence 
there.  They  are  for  all  time,  and  the  majority  of  the 
poetry  that  people  produce  is  for  no  time,  but — and 
this  is  what  hasty  criticism  does  not  recognise — there 
is  verse  that  is  for  its  own  time,  and  for  that  only. 
To  enjoy  Miss  Ingelow's  poems  is  to  think  of  the  years 
when  the  girl  we  loved  was  an  enchantress  in  short  kid 
gloves  to  the  wrist  and  sandal  slippers.  "Afternoon 
at  a  Parsonage  "  is  meaningless  without  a  mushroom 
hat,  and  nobody  wears  one  now.  Laurence,  one  feels, 
wore  peg-top  trousers,  and 

"  Felt  a  shame 
To  think  how  wicked  was  the  world — that  world 
Which  he  must  walk  in — while  from  her  (and  such 
As  she  was)  it  was  hidden." 
Such  nice  sentiments,  in  such  nice  blank  verse,  and 
such  peg-top  trousers — we  cannot  take  them  separately  ; 
no  one  has  them  now  in  any  part  of  this  rapidly- 
whirling  planet. 

Yet  it  would  be  unkind  and  uncritical  to  sweep  Miss 
Ingelow  away  with  scorn.  She  is  not  for  to-day — that 
we  must  sorrowfully  confess.  But  though  her  merit 
■was  ephemeral,  it  was  genuine  while  she  lasted.  Her 
•verses  were  various,  sane,  interesting.  She  had  a 
voice  of  her  own  ;  there  was  a  recognisable  Ingelese 
dialect.  She  knew  nature  well,  and  shredded  it 
cleverly  into  her  pot-au-feu.  She  wrote  in  verse  and 
"was  yet  extremely  readable — in  itself  a  merit.  Her 
popularity  was  a  solemn  thing  to  her ;  she  was  careful 
not  to  abuse  it  ;  she  was  so  far  from  descending  to  the 
level  of  her  readers  to  retain  them  that  she  deliberately 
flung  them  from  her  by  attempting  more  and  more  to 
write  in  the  grand  style,  to  rise  to  sublimer  things. 
When  you  can  capture  the  crowds  in  tens  and  thousands 
by  easy  rhyming  it  is  not  ignoble  to  publish,  in  direct 
-emulation  of  Milton,  an  epic  on  the  World  before  the 
Flood.  In  short,  Miss  Ingelow  was  a  good  woman 
■who  wished  with  all  her  heart  to  be  a  good  writer  in 
the  best  class,  and  who  succeeded  in  her  own  little  day 
and  generation.  To  say  more  than  this  is  to  pretend 
the  thing  which  is  not. 


SOCIAL  ENGLAND. 

"  Social  England."  Vol.  VI.  From  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  to  the  General  Election  of  1885.  Edited 
by  H.  D.  Traill.     London  :  Cassdls. 

'"PHE  sixth  volume  of  "Social  England,"  which  has 
J-  now  reached  our  hands,  presents  the  same  curious 
mixture  of  work,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  earlier  volumes.  The  want  of  control 
over  his  contributors  which  the  complacent  editor 
displayed  so  conspicuously  in  the  earlier  centuries  is, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  no  longer  so  visible  :  we  have  not 
found  in  this  section  anything  to  parallel  the  well-known 
passages  in  Vol.  I.,  where  three  writers  of  unequal 
merit  were  allowed  to  contradict  each  on  Roman 
Britain,  while  three  others  were  permitted  to  describe 
the  mediasval  castle  over  and  over  again  under  different 
headings.  In  the  present  volume  the  critic's  main 
complaint  must  be  against  the  want  of  proportion  in 
the  allotting  of  the  sections,  rather  than  against  the 
clashing  of  contributors  and  the  overlapping  of  subjects. 
Mr.  Traill  has  evidently  exercised  more  supervision 
over  his  employes  in  dealing  with  the  centuries  with 
which  he  himself  is  better  acquainted. 

For  certain  of  the  sections  we  have  nothing  but 
praise.  Mr.  R.  O.  Prothero's  account  of  British  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Laird  Clowes'  articles  on  the  navy,  and 
Mr.  Scott  Keltie's  on  exploration  and  discovery,  are 
permanent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  those 
subjects,  and  pack  an  enormous  amount  of  useful 
information  into  a  very  modest  number  of  pages.  Miss 
Bateson's  articles  on  dress  and  manners  are  written 
with  a  light  and  amusing  touch,  and  give  evidence  of 
much  research  into  Georgian  and  Early  Victorian 
antiquities  of  the  everyday  sort.  It  is  quaint,  as  she 
observes,  to  note  how  every  writer  of  society  reminis- 
cences, from  the  beginning  of  the  century  onwards, 
laments  over  the  ill-manners  of  the  young  men  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  polished 
formality  which  prevailed  in  his  own  youth.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  man  of  1820  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  man  of  i860 — a  fact  which  discounts  the  value  of 
the  observations  of  the  laudator  temporis  acti.  So  too 
with  their  laments  over  the  decadence  of  the  softer  sex  : 
"  It  is  difficult  to  believe,"  as  Miss  Bateson  writes, 
"  that  the  girls  of  i860  attired  in  the  demure  and 
matronly  crinoline  were  really  so  much  addicted  to 
betting  and  slang  "  as  the  veteran  Gronow  supposed. 

Our  most  serious  objection  to  the  arrangement  of  this 
volume  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  sections  into  which 
the  subjects  have  been  divided,  many  important  social 
phenomena  seem  to  slip  between  the  fingers  of  the 
numerous  contributors — each  probably  thought  that  his 
neighbour  would  deal  with  them.  Most  emphatically  is 
this  the  case  with  the  troubles  of  the  years  1815-21,  the 
blackest  period  in  the  century,  and  the  one  in  which 
Great  Britain  seemed  nearest  to  revolution.  There  are 
some  scattered  notices  of  the  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes  under  Mr.  Prothero's  section  on  agriculture  and 
Mr.  Symes'  paragraphs  on  the  Poor  Law,  but  no  one 
would  suspect,  after  reading  this  volume,  how  wide- 
spread and  dangerous  was  the  discontent,  how  frequent 
the  outbreaks  of  crime  and  mob-violence,  how  great  the 
anxiety  of  the  Government  and  the  terror  of  the  monied 
classes.  Sixteen  lines  on  pages  2  and  3  are  the  only 
attempt  to  narrate  the  main  lines  of  these  dangerous 
years,  and  it  is  impossible  to  squeeze  the  Spa  Fields 
Riot,  the  Blanketeers,  the  Derby  Rising,  the  assault 
on  the  Regent,  and  Peterloo  into  that  modest  space. 
The  general  effect  is  to  leave  the  reader  very  in- 
sufficiently impressed  with  the  danger  of  those  times  : 
the  Chartist  Movement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  treated 
with  such  comparative  copiousness  that  an  almost 
exaggerated  view  of  its  importance  is  produced. 

Mr.  Traill's  own  sections  on  literature  are,  as  we  had 
expected,  not  unpleasant  reading.  Where  he  deals 
with  poetry,  the  novel  and  the  drama,  he  is  always, 
if  dull,  worthy  of  attention.  We  may  differ  from 
his  verdicts  on  occasion — it  is  astonishing,  for  example, 
to  find  Charles  Kingsley  placed  behind  Charles 
Reade  (p.  284),  or  to  be  told  that  "  Middlemarch " 
shows  George  Eliot  at  her  best  (p.  283)  ;  but  on  points 
of  literary  taste  it  is  perhaps  impossible  that  any  two 
critics  should  ever  agree.    Where  we  have  to  take 
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Mr.  Traill  seriously  to  task  is  in  his  treatment  of  the 
sterner  side  of  literature  :  it  is  really  shocking  to  find 
that  in  dealing  with  historians  in  this  period  we  find  no 
mention  of  Sir  William  Napier  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  nor  of  Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner,  or  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  in 
its  end.  All  the  last  three  authors  had  produced  the 
greater  part  of  their  existing  works  before  1885,  the 
year  at  which  Mr.  Traill  purports  to  close  his  literary 
history.  James  Anthony  Froude  is  mentioned  in  a 
single  line,  while  forgotten  worthies  like  George  Long 
and  William  Mure  have  six  or  eight  times  as  much 
notice.  We  can  forgive  much  in  the  omission  of  writers 
of  the  later  day  ;  of  those  who  are  yet  amongst  us  it 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  speak  the  final  word.  But 
to  neglect  William  Napier  is  absolutely  silly,  when 
space  is  found  for  nearly  two  pages  on  Martin  Tupper 
— a  worthy  whose  works  might  have  been  left  in  merited 
oblivion  and  not  exhumed  to  raise  an  easy  laugh  at  the 
taste  of  the  '6o's.  There  are  some  critics  who,  if  asked 
to  name  the  most  stirring  piece  of  English  prose  written 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  would  designate 
Napier's  account  of  the  Charge  of  the  Fusilier  Brigade 
at  Albuera  for  the  place  of  honour. 

The  mention  of  a  military  historian  naturally  leads  us 
to  the  sections  on  the  Army,  not  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory parts  of  this  book,  owing  to  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  paint  everything  black  before  the  introduction 
of  Lord  Cardwell's  reforms  in  1870,  and  everything 
charmingly  rose-coloured  since  that  date.  Many  as 
were  the  defects  of  the  force  which  sailed  for  the 
Crimea  in  1854,  it  is  a  hopeless  exaggeration  to  say 
that  "  shooting  was  a  lost  art  "  at  that  time  (p.  486). 
Any  one  who  has  read  Russian  accounts  of  the  effect  of 
the  English  fire  at  Alma  and  Inkermann  will  know  what 
to  think  of  the  statement.  We  may  recommend  to 
Major  Le  Gretton,  as  a  test  passage,  Hodasiewicz's 
account  of  what  happened  to  the  Tarontine  regiment 
near  the  Sandbag  battery,  when  it  came  under  the  long- 
range  fire  of  the  Minie  rifles  of  the  41st.  To  pass  on  a 
little  later,  it  was  surely  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870  which  led  to  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Glad- 
stone Government  in  the  Army,  quite  as  much  as  the 
Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866.  A  word  might  have 
been  spared  to  mention  the  considerable  effect  which 
Sir  George  Chesney's  once-famous  "  Battle  of  Dorking  " 
had  in  bringing  home  the  military  dangers  of  the  time 
to  the  public  mind. 

But  our  main  objection  to  this  essay  on  the  Army  is 
that  it  has  entirely  omitted  all  the  many  and  real  objec- 
tions to  the  short-service  system,  the  linked-battalion 
arrangements,  and  the  working  of  the  new  reserve. 
To  any  one  who  has  been  studying  the  controversy  of 
the  last  few  months  between  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  and  Sir 
Arthur  Haliburton,  it  must  seem  that  Major  Le  Gretton 
is  dwelling  in  some  region  where  information  is  only 
acquired  from  official  papers  and  criticism  never  pene- 
trates. The  idyllic  picture  of  the  happy  life  of  the 
private  of  to-day,  "  who  in  material  comfort  is  so  far 
better  off  than  young  civilians  of  his  own  class,  and  has 
three  or  four  shillings  a  week  to  spend  on  his  amuse- 
ments "  (p.  488),  can  only  cause  us  to  wonder  how  it  is 
that  eligible  recruits  are  so  hard  to  come  by.  The 
historical  statements,  too,  are  often  inaccurate  ;  to  de- 
scribe Lord  Cardwell's  linked  -  battalion  system  as 
"assigning  to  the  counties  the  regiments  with  which 
they  had  sentimental  or  historic  ties  "  is  very  inaccurate. 
It  was  done,  no  doubt,  when  possible  ;  but  numberless 
corps  were  entirely  changed  in  names  and  associations. 
To  take  a  few  examples,  the  Monmouthshire  Light 
Infantry  (43rd)  became  the  first  battalion  of  the  Oxford- 
shire regiment  ;  the  14th,  the  "  Old  Bucks,"  became  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales'  Own  West  Yorkshire  ;"  the  100th 
Royal  Canadians  were  turned  into  the  first  battalion 
Leinster  regiment.  Further  examples  would  be  tedious. 
Equally  misleading  is  the  statement,  on  page  484,  that 
one  battalion  of  each  regiment  is  always  on  foreign 
service  and  one  at  home  ;  half  our  trouble  at  present 
comes  from  the  fact  that  so  many  regiments  have  both 
their  battalions  out  of  England,  so  that  the  beautiful 
theory  by  which  the  one  draws  its  recruits  from  the 
other  cannot  be  carried  into  practice.  Surely  it  is  mis- 
leading to  conceal  these  unhappy  facts  in  a  document 
which  purports  to  detail  the  present  state  of  the  army. 


The  short  synopsis  of  the  military  operations  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  in  each  period  of  the  century  is  a 
much  more  satisfactory  piece  of  work  ;  we  do  not  re- 
member noticing  any  slips  in  it,  save  the  grammatical 
one  of  "  gunpowder  is  virtually  superseded  by  cordite, 
an  explosive  of  remarkable  strength,  and  which  pro- 
duces little  vapour  on  ignition "  (p.  490). 

MR.  AFLALO'S  BRITISH  VERTEBRATES. 

"A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  (Vertebrates)  of  the 
British  Isles."    By  F.  G.  Aflalo.  Blackwood. 

T  N  these  islands  a  large  number  of  persons  take  a 
fairly  intelligent  interest  in  the  vertebrate  fauna. 
There  is  something  of  laziness  in  the  choice  ;  for  the 
most  part  vertebrates  are  conspicuous,  and  to  a  certain 
point  easy  of  observation.  There  is  a  subtle  sympathy 
in  it,  for  the  emotions  and  instincts  of  the  lower 
vertebrates  are  readily  comparable  with  those  of  man, 
their  kinsman.  There  is  a  mild  snobbery  in  it,  for 
vertebrates  are  peculiarly  associated  with  sport  and  the 
landed  interest  ;  the  pursuer  of  butterflies  or  of  beetles 
usually  is  an  unromantic  plodder,  a  mere  clerk  with  a 
hobby  ;  he  whose  eye  is  on  mammal  or  fowl  or  fish 
fondly  decorates  his  brow  with  the  halo  of  the  county 
clubs  or  of  the  county  gaol.  Above  all,  there  is  in  the 
vertebrate-hunter  a  simple,  unaffected  delight  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  -of  the  open  field,  a  legacy  perhaps 
from  the  oldest  habits  of  the  human  race  ;  invertebrate 
natural  history  is  a  newer  taste,  smelling  of  lamps  and 
libraries.  From  these  remarks  it  may  be  gathered  that 
we  think  there  is  room  for  a  compact,  concise  book  on 
vertebrates — a  book  which  shall  glide  easily  over 
technical  details  and  which  shall  be  charged  with  a  due 
proportion  of  pleasant  gossip  and  reflection.  Such  a 
book  Mr.  Aflalo  has  produced  and  his  publishers  have 
given  him  good  illustrations,  type  and  paper.  We  do 
not  know  any  volume  covering  the  same  ground  in  so 
useful  a  form  and  with  the  same  merits. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  high  standard  should  be  applied 
to  a  book  which  will  have  a  fairly  certain  sale,  and  the 
materials  of  which  lay  read)'  to  hand  in  any  zoological 
library.  Mr.  Aflalo,  after  a  slightly  written  introduc- 
tion, takes  the  various  vertebrate  groups  in  descending 
order.  First,  a  sketch  of  the  general  characters  of  each 
main  group  is  given,  then  follows  a  table  of  the  British 
forms,  with  the  scientific  and  popular  names  and  the 
approximate  measurements  ;  then  comes  a  description 
of  the  greater  sub-divisions,  each  followed  by  notes  on 
the  individuals.  This  is  done  carefully  and  accurately, 
the  standard  works  being  followed,  and  in  some  cases 
valuable  notes  from  Mr.  Aflalo's  own  observations  are 
added.  So  far  the  book  is  quite  good,  and,  with  a  little 
more  trouble  and  time,  Mr.  Aflalo  might  have  made  it 
exceedingly  useful.  In  a  volume  meant  specially  for 
amateurs,  naturalists  and  sportsmen,  a  great  deal  more 
might  have  been  written  as  to  the  particular  haunts 
and  habits  of  the  different  closely  allied  forms.  Much 
of  this  the  author  could  have  got  from  larger  volumes  : 
we  feel  certain  that  of  his  own  observation  he  could 
have  added  many  useful  things. 

In  the  actual  lists  the  only  omission  that  we  have 
noticed  is  one  of  no  importance  from  the  sportsman's 
point  of  view,  but  of  considerable  scientific  interest. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  vertebrate  group,  but  certainly  as 
truly  a  member  of  it  as  the  lampreys  and  hag-fish,  is 
the  curious  lancelet  (amphioxus).  It  is  a  marine  form, 
living  buried  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  in  the  sand 
beyond  the  level  of  the  low  tides,  and  of  extraordinary 
anatomical  interest  because  of  the  clue  it  affords  to  the 
connexion  between  the  true  vertebrates  and  low  crea- 
tures like  sea-squirts.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  warmer  seas  ;  but  it  is  common  in 
the  Channel  islands  and  by  no  means  infrequent  along 
the  south  coast. 

Here  and  there  Mr.  Aflalo  makes  curious  little  slips. 
Talking  of  the  hedgehog,  he  mentions  that  when  it  is 
domesticated  in  the  kitchen,  it  feeds  on  "  cockchafers." 
Of  course  he  means  cockroaches — the  domestic  "  black- 
beetles,"  which,  unlike  the  woodland  chafers,  are  not 
even  beetles.  He  writes  that  the  tusks  of  the  walrus 
are  overgrown  canines  "  without  roots."  He  means 
without  permanent  pulps;  all  teeth  have  fangs  or  roots ; 
in  most  cases,  as  in  that  of  our  own  teeth,  once  fully 
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formed,  the  aperture  by  which  blood-vessels  enter  the 
fang  contracts,  and  subsequent  growth  ceases.  In 
teeth  with  "permanent  pulps,"  as  in  most  tusks  or  in  the 
incisor  teeth  of  rabbits,  the  aperture  remains  widely 
open  throughout  life,  and  the  tooth  may  grow  inde- 
finitely. It  was  not  the  discovery  of  Linnaeus  that  the 
whales  are  mammals.  Long  ago  Aristotle  himself  de- 
cided that  question.  Again,  it  is  very  far  from  an  accu- 
rate description  of  "  whale-feed  "  to  say  that  it  consists 
of  Crustacea.  The  whalebone  whales  strain  from  the 
water  its  whole  floating  population  :  what  naturalists 
call  plankton— a  crowded  assemblage  of  countless  forms 
of  life— Crustacea,  pteropods,  medusa;,  salps,  the  larva; 
of  fish  and  ascidians  and  starfish  and  countless  micro- 
scopic diatoms.  From  time  to  time  one  set  of  organisms 
may  predominate  in  the  throng  ;  and  the  most  constant 
elements  are  certainly  the  crustacean  copepods  and 
diatoms,  but  whales  would  fare  badly  did  they  try  to  pre- 
serve their  appetites  for  the  seasonal  multiplication  of 
any  set  of  their  prey.  In  talking  of  the  migration  of 
birds,  Mr.  Aflalo  rather  misses  the  point,  when  he  says 
that  they  are  known  to  choose  the  "shortest  routes" 
across  the  sea.  They  follow  the  line  of  old  land  con- 
nexions, although  geological  changes  have  made  some 
of  these  by  no  means  the  shortest,  or,  now,  the  least 
dangerous  routes. 

There  appears  to  be  some  special  snare  for  natural- 
history  writers,  twining  them  in  curious  infelicities  of 
phrase.  Mr.  Aflalo  is  a  writer  too  practised  to  put  his 
head  in  such  nooses,  and  in  another  edition  he  should 
beware  of  such  phrases  as  the  following:  "Although 
partial  to  the  interesting  little  Mole  ....  I,"  &c. 
"  In  the  Fox  we  have  a  beast  of  peculiar  interest,  which 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amusement  afforded  by 
its  pursuit  has  invested  it  in  this  country  with  an  alto- 
gether disproportionate  importance  "    "  It  (the 

red-deer)  drinks  with  great  regularity,  and  is  known  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  salt  with  its  food."  But  in 
spite  of  these  defects  the  book  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  an  excellent  one. 

"THE  BALLAD  OF  READING  GAOL." 
"The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol."    By  C.  3.  3.  Lon- 
don :  Smithers. 

'""THE  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol"  is  written  in  that 
J-  ballad  stanza  of  six  lines  which  Hood  used  for 
"  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  ;  "  and  the  accident  of 
two  poems  about  a  murderer  having  been  written  in  the 
same  metre  has  suggested  comparisons  which  are  only 
interesting  by  way  of  contrast.  "  Eugene  Aram  "  is  a 
purely  romantic  poem  ;  "  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  " 
aims  at  being  a  realistic  poem.  It  may  more  properly 
be  compared  with  Mr.  Henley's  "  In  Hospital,"  where 
a  personal  experience,  and  personally  observed  sur- 
roundings, are  put  into  verse  as  directly,  and  with  as 
much  precise  detail,  as  possible.  Taken  merely  as 
sensation  recorded,  this  new  poem  is  as  convincing, 
holds  you  as  tightly,  as  Mr.  Henley's  ;  and  it  has,  in 
places,  touches  at  least  as  finely  imaginative  ;  this,  for 
instance  : 

"  We  have  little  care  of  prison  fare, 
For  what  chills  and  kills  outright 
Is  that  every  stone  one  lifts  by  day 
Becomes  one's  heart  by  night." 
But,  unlike  Mr.  Henley's,  it  has  not  found  a  new  form 
for  the  record  of  these  sensations,  so  new  to  poetry  ;  it 
has   not   entirely   escaped    "poetic   diction"    in  its 
language,  and  it  has  accepted  what  has  now  become 
the  artificial  structure  of  the  ballad,  without  making 
any  particular  effort  to  use  the  special  advantages  of 
that  structure.    But  then  this  is  just  because  a  romantic 
artist  is  working  on  realistic  material  ;  and  the  curious 
interest  of  the  poem  comes  from  the  struggle  between 
form  and  utterance,  between  personal  and  dramatic 
feeling,  between  a  genuine  human  emotion  and  a  style 
formed  on  other  lines,  and  startled  at  finding  itself  used 
for  such  new  purposes. 

We  see  a  great  spectacular  intellect,  to  which,  at 
last,  pity  and  terror  have  come  in  their  own  person, 
and  no  longer  as  puppets  in  a  play.  In  its  sight,  human 
life  has  always  been  something  acted  on  the  stage  ;  a 
comedy  in  which  it  is  the  wise  man's  part  to  sit  aside 
and  laugh,  but  in  which  he  may  also  disdainfully  take 
part,  as  in  a  carnival,  under  any  mask.  The  unbiassed, 


scornful  intellect,  to  which  humanity  has  never  been  a 
burden,  comes  now  to  be  unable  to  sit  aside  and  laugh, 
and  it  has  worn  and  looked  behind  so  many  masks  that 
there  is  nothing  left  desirable  in  illusion.  Having  Men, 
as  the  artist  sees,  further  than  morality,  but  with  so- 
partial  an  eyesight  as  to  have  overlooked  it  on  the  way, 
it  has  come  at  length  to  discover  morality,  in  the  only 
way  left  possible,  for  itself.  And,  like  most  of-  those 
who,  having  "thought  themselves  weary,"  have  made 
the  adventure  of  putting  thought  into  action,  it  has  had 
to  discover  it  sorrowfully,  at  its  own  incalculable 
expense.  And  now,  having  so  newly  become  acquainted 
with  what  is  pitiful,  and  what  seems  most  unjust,  in  the 
arrangement  of  mortal  affairs,  it  has  gone,  not  un- 
naturally, to  an  extreme,  and  taken,  on  the  one  hand, 
humanitarianism,  on  the  other  realism,  at  more  thaa 
their  just  valuation  in  matters  of  art.  It  is  that  old 
instinct  of  the  intellect  ;  the  necessity  to  carry  things  to 
their  furthest  point  of  development,  to  be  more  logical 
than  either  life  or  art,  two  very  wayward  and  illogical 
things,  in  which  conclusions  do  not  always  follow  frora 
premises. 

This  poem,  then,  is  partly  a  plea  on  behalf  of  prison, 
reform  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  written  with  that  aim, 
it  is  not  art.  It  is  also  to  some  extent  an  endea- 
vour to  do  in  poetry  what  can  only  be  done  in  prose  ^ 
and  thus  such  intensely  impressive  touches  as  the- 
quicklime  which  the  prisoners  see  on  the  boots  of  the 
warders  who  have  been  digging  the  hanged  man's 
grave,  the  "gardener's  gloves"  of  the  hangman,  and; 
his  "little  bag,"  are,  strictly  speaking,  fine  prose,  not 
poetry.  But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  all  these 
things  go  to  the  making  of  a  piece  of  work,  in  which, 
beyond  its  purely  literary  quality,  there  is  a  real  value- 
of  a  personal  kind — the  value  of  almost  raw  fact,  the 
value  of  the  document.  And  here  too  begins  to 
come  in,  in  an  odd,  twisted  way,  the  literary  quality. 
For  the  poem  is  not  really  a  ballad  at  all,  but  a 
sombre,  angry,  interrupted  reverie  ;  and  it  is  the  sub- 
current  of  meditation,  it  is  the  asides,  which  count, 
not  the  story,  as  a  story,  of  the  drunken  soldier  who 
was  hanged  for  killing  a  woman.  The  real  drama  is  the 
drama  of  that  one  of  "the  souls  in  pain"  who  tramp 
round  the  prison-yard,  to  whom  the  hanging  of  a  man 
meant  most, — 

"  For  he  who  lives  more  lives  than  one 
More  deaths  than  one  must  die." 
It  is  because  they  are  seen   through    his    at  oncer 
grieved  and  self-pitying  consciousness  that  all  those: 
sorry  details  become  significant, — 

"  We  tore  the  tarry  rope  to  shreds 
With  blunt  and  bleeding  nails  ; 
We  rubbed  the  doors,  and  scrubbed  the  floors, 

And  cleaned  the  shining  rails  : 
And,  rank  by  rank,  we  soaped  the  plank, 
And  clattered  with  the  pails. 
And  the  glimmerings  of  romance  which  come  into  these: 
pages,  like  the  flowers  which  may  not  grow  out  of  the 
dead  man's  body  as  he  lies  under  the  asphalte  of  the; 
prison-yard,  are  significant  because  they  show  us  the: 
persistence  with  which  temperament  will  assert  itself: 
"  It  is  sweet  to  dance  to  violins 
When  Love  and  Life  are  fair  : 
To  dance  to  flutes,  to  dance  to  lutes, 

Is  delicate  and  rare  : 
But  it  is  not  sweet  with  nimble  feet 
To  dance  upon  the  air  !  " 
Beauty,  one  sees,  claiming  its  own  in  a  story  meant  to 
be  so  sordid,  so  veracious,  so  prosaically  close  to  fact  ; 
and  having,  indeed,  so  many  of  the  qualities  at  which 
it  aims. 

And  there  is  also  something  else  in  the  poem  :  a 
central  idea,  half,  but  not  more  than  half,  a  paradox, — 
"  And  all  men  kill  the  thing  they  love, 
By  all  let  this  be  heard, 
Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look, 

Some  with  a  flattering  word, 
The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss, 
The  brave  man  with  a  sword  !  " 
This  symbol  of  the  obscure  deaths  of  the  heart,  the 
unseen  violence  upon  souls,  the  martyrdom  of  hope, 
trust  and  all  the  more  helpless  among  the  virtues,  is 
what  gives  its  unity,  in  a  certain  philosophic  purpose, 
to  a  poem  not  otherwise  quite  homogeneous.  Ideas 
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were  never  what  the  writer  of  this  poem  was  lacking 
in  ;  but  an  idea  so  simple  and  so  human,  developed  out 
of  circumstances  so  actual,  so  close  to  the  earth,  is 
singularly  novel.  And,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
positive  value  of  this  very  powerful  piece  of  writing, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  relative  value  in  a 
career  which  may  now  be  at  a  turning-point. 

Literature,  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  must  come 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  must  be  emotionally 
human  as  well  as  a  brilliant  thinking  about  human 
problems.  And,  for  this  writer,  such  a  return,  or  so 
startling  a  first  acquaintance  with  real  things,  was 
precisely  what  was  required  to  bring  into  relation,  both 
with  life  and  art,  an  extraordinary  talent,  so  little  in 
relation  with  matters  of  common  experience,  so 
fantastically  alone  in  a  region  of  intellectual  ab- 
stractions. Arthur  Symons. 

EGYPT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
"  Egypt  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  or,  Mehemet  Ali 
and  his  Successors  until  the  British  Occupation 
of  1882."    By  D.  A.  Cameron.    London  :  Smith, 
Elder. 

[published  this  week.] 

HPHIS  is  a  book  which  was  distinctly  wanted.  There 
-L  is  a  library  of  volumes  about  Egypt,  but  a  succinct 
sketch  of  its  history,  since  Napoleon's  invasion  and 
Mohammed  Ali's  usurpation  changed  the  whole  face  of 
affairs,  is  not  among  them.  Mr.  Cameron  has  ably 
filled  the  gap.  He  has  had  great  opportunities  for 
studying  the  subject.  He  began  life  as  a  vice-consul  in 
the  Turkish  department,  he  has  travelled  in  Asia  Minor, 
he  has  been  a  judge  of  the  Native  Tribunals  at  Cairo, 
and  now  again  he  is  consul  at  Port  Said.  He  knows 
Arabic  thoroughly,  and  has  published  a  dictionary ;  but 
even  more  important  is  his  knowledge  of  Egyptian  and 
Turkish  character,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  he  has  lived  so  long.  His 
competence  for  the  task  he  has  chosen  is  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  and  he  joins  to  knowledge  and  experience  the 
power  of  writing  clear  nervous  English,  without  any 
attempt  at  rhetoric.  His  opinions  are  strong,  and  he 
expresses  them  with  vigour.  In  the  compass  of  less 
than  300  pages  he  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
give  more  than  an  outline  of  eighty  years  of*  history, 
crammed  with  events  ;  but  the  outline  is  drawn  with 
spirit  and  with  fidelity.  He  would,  we  think,  have 
been  wiser  to  limit  his  title  to  "Egypt  under 
Mohammed  Ali ;  "  far  less  than  fifty  pages  at  the  end 
of  the  book  can  hardly  be  considered  an  adequate  or 
proportional  record  of  the  important  years  1849-1882. 
But  as  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  and  of  the  wonderful  career  of 
the  great  Pasha  and  first  Khedive,  it  deserves  a  cordial 
welcome.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  should  prove  in- 
valuable to  journalists  ;  and  as  a  lucid  account  of  how 
Egypt  became  what  she  was  when  England  took  her  in 
hand,  it  will  be  instructive  to  every  intelligent  reader. 

Mr.  Cameron  begins  philosophically  with  a  well-con- 
sidered argument  of  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  general  decay  of  the  Turkish  power,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Mamluk  rule  in  Egypt.  The  period  of 
the  French  and  English  struggle  in  the  Delta  and  in 
Syria  is  treated  with  sufficient  detail  and  admirable 
clearness.  Then  we  come  to  the  rise  of  Mohammed  Ali 
— or  Mehemet  Ali  as  Mr.  Cameron  still  calls  him — the 
real  subject  of  the  book.  How  the  Albanian  tobacconist 
of  Kavala,  the  Bashi-bazouk  whom  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
hauled  into  his  gig  at  Alexandria,  came  to  be  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  conqueror  of  the  Wahhabis  in  Arabia,  of  the 
Soudan,  of  Greece,  and  of  Syria,  one  after  the  other,  till 
he  measured  swords  with  his  suzerain  the  Sultan,  beat 
theTurks  again  and  again  with  Egyptian  fellaheentroops, 
and  might  have  seized  Constantinople  itself,  but  for 
Russian  intervention — a  truly  Danaan  gift  ! — this  is  the 
story  told  in  these  pages  with  a  force  of  conviction  that 
carries  the  reader  away,  even  whilst  he  rebels  now  and 
again  against  the  author's  views  and  conclusions. 
Plenty  of  disputed  matters  are  touched  on,  but  Mr. 
Cameron  is  positive,  and  he  always  makes  out  a  good 
case. 

H  is  view  is  that  the  Pasha's  earlier  period,  when  he 
kept  his  ambition  within  bounds,  was  a  success  and 


generally  admirable  ;  but  that  his  later  career,  as  the 
rival  of  the  Porte,  the  annexer  of  Syria,  and  the  short- 
sighted tool  of  France, was  a  huge  blunder.  Mr.  Cameron 
warmly  defends  the  massacre  of  the  Mamluks  :  it  was 
"a  good  beginning,"  he  says—"  an  act  of  poetic  justice 
executed  on  the  most  worthless  corps  of  men  who  ever 
darkened  this  earth  by  six  hundred  years  of  idleness 
and  tyranny."  That  is  as  it  may  be.  We  should  not 
call  Beybars  an  idle  man,  nor  Kait  Bey  a  worthless 
tyrant ;  and  Mr.  Cameron  himself  admits  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  under  the  Mohammed 
Ali's  "  refined  system  of  tyranny"  was  worse  than  even' 
under  the  abused  Mamluks.  "  His  great  crime  was  his 
incessant  cruelty  towards  the  fellaheen.  Nearly  all 
might  be  forgiven  to  the  Pasha  if  he  had  left  anything 
to  show  as  the  good  result  of  his  tyranny.  There  is 
nothing  to  show."  But  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
wealth  of  Egypt  was  lavished  and  wasted  on  schemes 
of  empire  abroad,  which,  owing  to  Lord  Palmerston's 
relentless  opposition,  came  to  nothing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mohammed  Ali's  cam- 
paigns, from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  is  his  conquest 
of  the  Soudan  in  1820-1822,  on  which  Mr.  Cameron  has 
an  excellent  chapter.  The  object  of  the  invasion  was 
twofold — to  secure  the  caravan  trade,  especially  of  gold, 
and  to  recruit  his  army  with  Soudanese  wherewith  to 
overawe  his  turbulent  Albanians.  Two  of  Mohammed 
Ali's  sons  and  a  son-in-law  went  south  with  the  army, 
and  the  result  was  the  annexation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Soudan  and  the  founding  of  Khartoum.  "Of  his  two 
objects  the  Pasha  had  succeeded  in  one — the  recruiting 
of  a  Soudanese  army.  But  the  search  for  gold  proved 
an  utter  failure.  The  caravan  trade  had  been  ruined  by 
the  heavy  dues  imposed  at  Assouan,  slave-hunting  con- 
tinued as  before  the  proclamation  of  1838  ;  and  for  the 
next  forty  years  the  Soudan  became  a  place  for  the  en- 
richment of  a  few  pashas,  and  an  exile  for  thousands  of 
fellaheen  who  were  driven  there,  as  if  in  compensation 
for  the  negroes  brought  into  the  Delta."  The  great 
mistake,  according  to  Mr.  Cameron,  was  the  wasting  of 
strength  upon  the  useless  provinces  of  Kordofan  and 
Darfur,  when  "every  effort  should  have  been  made  to 
colonise  the  valuable  provinces  between  the  river  and 
the  east  coast  .  .  .  The  value  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries, 
that  is,  to  the  provinces  of  Dongola,  Berber,  Khartoum, 
Sennaar,  Kassala,  and  Massowa  .  .  .  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Meroe." 

Mr.  Cameron  analyses  the  character  of  Mohammed 
Ali  with  insight :  the  mixed  Albanian  Greek  and  Moslem 
nature,  the  constant  struggle  and  compromise  between 
opposing  tendencies  ;  but  he  holds  that  the  Eastern 
lobe  of  his  brain  conquered  "  the  latent  genius  of  the 
Greek"  at  last,  and  after  many  efforts  to  be  European, 
he  ended  by  being  less  in  touch  with  Europe  than  he 
had  been  twenty  or  even  forty  years  before.  The  great 
career  ended  in  pathetic  sadness  and  imbecility ;  but 
how  great  the  career  was  readers  of  Mr.  Cameron's 
spirited  sketch  will  appreciate. 

WITH  BAT  AND  BALL. 

[published  this  week.] 

"  With  Bat  and  Ball :  Twenty-five  Years'  Reminiscences 
of  Australian  Cricket."  By  George  Giffen.  With 
Hints  to  Young  Cricketers  on  Batting,  Bowling 
and  Fielding,  and  Eighty  Portraits.  London  : 
Ward. 

"THE  number  of  people  who  take  a  keen  interest  in 
cricket  and  cricketers  is  now  so  large  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  predict  anything  but  a  certain  kind  of 
success  for  such  a  book  as  this.  Thousands  read  every 
little  item  of  gossip  they  can  find  on  the  subject,  and 
editors  of  the  daily  papers,  almost  without  exception, 
sacrifice  every  subject  on  their  placards  to  that  of 
cricket :  a  state  of  affairs  that  must  astonish  many. 
But  nothing  in  the  book  makes  it  of  much  value. 
George  Giffen  has  been  referred  to  often  as  the  "  W.  G." 
of  Australia,  and,  although  his  record  would  in  no  way 
compare  with  Grace's,  there  is  no  one  player  who  has 
proved  himself  so  good  all-round  an  exponent  of  the  game 
in  Australia.  Consequently  we  are  disappointed  to  find  in 
his  book  little  that  is  fresh  or  new.  It  is  evidently  a  book 
he  has  been  asked  to  compile,  and  not  a  book,  like  Ran- 
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itsinhji's,  written  because  its  author  had  something-  to 
tell  us.  It  is  modelled  on  the  plan  of  Grace's,  Read's,  and 
others,  with  chapters  on  "  My  early  days,"  cricketers 
he  has  met,  and  his  performances  in  first-class  cricket. 
His  early  days  were  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  the 
advice  he  gives  to  "young  players"  does  not  read  like 
advice  coming  from  one  of  twenty-five  years'  experience. 
We  realise  how  difficult  it  is  to  express  in  cogent  words 
what  the  hand  and  the  eye  working  sympathetically 
together  express  in  deeds.  And  although  the  chances  of 
discovering  another  Ranjitsinhji  were  very  remote,  we 
expected  to  find  some  fresh  suggestion,  some  new  idea, 
from  a  player  like  Mr.  Giffen.  However,  his  book  is  not 
altogether' useless,  for  it  gives  us  some  facts  about 
Australian  cricket  which  we  are  glad  to  learn,  in  chapter 
twelve — a  very  short  chapter,  but  one  in  which  Mr. 
Giffen  lays  before  us  facts  that  make  us  wish  that 
he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  the  history 
pure  and  simple  of  Australian  cricket,  rather  than  this 
volume  of  gossip,  much  of  which  might  have  been  left 
for  some  one  else  to  say. 

Six  of  the  thirteen  chapters  are  concerned  with  Inter- 
colonial matches,  and  Giffen's  tours  with  Australian 
elevens.  These  are  virtually  nothing  more  than  short 
descriptions  of  these  matches,  with  an  occasional  reflec- 
tion, and  now  and  then  perhaps  a  word  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  players  whom  we  have  known  by  name  only. 
Little  more,  too,  can  be  said  of  those  chapters  entitled 
"  Fights  for  the  Ashes."  These  chapters  are  interesting 
as  picturing  for  us  again  those  battles  which  everybody 
from  the  printer's  devil  upwards  has  fought  over  again 
time  after  time.  The  volume,  besides  containing  the 
eighty  portraits  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  many  of 
which  have  done  duty  many  times  before,  has  many 
pages  devoted  to  a  sort  of  biographical  dictionary  of 
Australian  players,  past  and  present. 

MR.  HEXLEY'S  POEMS. 
"Poems."     By   William   Ernest   Henley.  London: 
Nutt. 

IN  the  preface  to  the  present  collection  of  his  poems 
Mr.  Henley  makes  an  autobiographical  statement 
of  the  profoundest  significance.     "After  spending  the 
better  part  of  my  life  in  the  pursuit  of  poetry,"  he  says,  "I 
found  myself  (about  1877)  so  utterly  unmarketable  that 
I  had  to  own  myself  beaten  in  art,  and  to  addict  myself 
to  journalism  for  the  next  ten  years."    It  is  the  old 
story,  of  course,  of  public  indifference  to  the  voice  of 
a  singer  of  marked  and  audacious  originality  ;  and  in 
so  far  Mr.  Henley  is  in  excellent  company.    If  all  the 
poets  who  have  been  rejected  of  insensible  editors  and 
afterwards  acknowledged  of  the  whole  world  are  Mr. 
Henley's  kinsmen  in  the  literary  order,  he  may  very 
well  be  content,  like  the  old  Frank,  to  be  with  them 
wherever  they  are.     Browning  was  used  to  tell  his 
intimates  that  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  birthday  before 
he  won  a  pennyworth  of  profit  from  his  books  ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  show  charity  to  the  generic  editor 
(or  publisher)  will  confess  that  not  even  Browning's 
early  poems  could  have  approached  the  editorial  mind 
in  more   startlingly   unfamiliar  fashion   than   did  the 
"  Hospital  Verses"  of  Mr.  Henley.    Here  was  newness 
with  a  vengeance  ;  newness  of  material,  newness  of 
manner.    It  was  hardly  wonderful  that  those  whose 
most  urgent  affair  it  is  to  please  the  general  should  dis- 
trust the  saleability  of  Mr.  Henley's  wares.    Who  asks 
the  greengrocer  to  buy  diamonds  ?    Even  when  the 
public  is  by  way  of  buying  such  things,  it  prefers  its 
gems  cut  and  set  in  familiar  styles  ;  but  Mr.  Henley 
came  offering  stones  that  none  but  the  expert  could 
appraise.     Neither   the  middleman   nor   the  general 
customer  was  greatly  to  blame.     "Every  editor  of 
standing  in  London,"  says  Mr.  Henley,  had  rejected 
the  unrhyming  rhythms  in  which  he  had  quintessen- 
tialised  his  memories  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Infirmary. 
At  least  he  has  the  present  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  all  whose  opinion  is  of  any  moment  have  come  to 
recognise  the  value  of  the  gems  he  has  cast  into  the 
treasure-house  of  English  poetry. 

That  even  to-day  his  listeners  must  be  few  is  a  fact 
which  is  not  likely  to  disturb  Mr.  Henley's  conscious- 
ness of  worthy  accomplishment.  No  man  knows 
better  that  the  direct  appeal  of  the  most  exquisite  art 
must  always  be  to  the  few,  into  whatever  waves  of 


influence  its  transmitted  voice  may  widen  ;  and  certainly 
no  man  of  our  time  has  addressed  himself  with  more 
fastidious  exclusiveness  to  the  aristocratic  judgment. 
Some  of  the  lyrics  in  "  Echoes,"  some  of  the  dainty 
exercises  in  exotic  forms  contained  in  "  Bric-a-Brac  " 
may,  it  is  true,  fall  in  with  a  measure  of  popularity  ;  yet 
these  are  not  examples  of  Mr.  Henley's  art  at  its 
highest.  The  public,  it  may  be  surmised,  wants  its 
poetry  rhymed,  and  will  take  no  other  ;  and  in  point  of 
form  its  imagination  surpasses  with  difficulty  the 
measures  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  and  (say)  Tennyson's 
"In  Memoriam."  Inasmuch  as  some  of  Mr.  Henley's 
most  remarkable  effects  are  achieved  without  the  aid  of 
rhyme,  and  in  apparently  unfamiliar  metres,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  general  ear,  trained  only  to 
rhymes  foreseen  and  inevitable  cadences,  should  respond 
readily  to  an  appeal  so  strange.  Moreover,  most  of  our 
poets  to-day  are  occupied  in  the  superfluous  revelation 
of  uninteresting  personalities,  varied  pleasantly  with  the 
occasional  cockneyfication  of  masterpieces.  Mr.  Henley, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  actual,  vital,  elemental.  Even 
where  he  is  most  personal  —  as,  notably,  in  such 
stringently  pathetic  poems  as  "  Matri  Dilectissimae " 
and  the  "Epilogue" — the  utterance  is  so  large  and 
dignified  that  the  poet's  grief  is  nobly  related  to  the 
vaster  tragedy  of  all,  and  the  suffering  of  the  single  life 
becomes  coherent  with  the  eternal  sorrow  of  the  world. 
His  gladness,  likewise,  is  immediately  lifted  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal  ;  and  in  this  power  of 
relating  himself  to  what  Emerson  called  the  "over- 
soul,"  resides  what,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  chief  value 
of  Mr.  Henley's  poetry,  as  far  as  its  content  is  con- 
cerned. It  may  be  true  that  he  does  not  often  attain 
"  absolute  vision  " — to  disinter  a  once  famous  and  still 
useful  phrase  ;  but  his  outlook  on  the  great  things  of 
life  is  so  lofty  and  courageous,  the  reports  of  his 
observation  are  so  remote  from  the  petty  prettinesses  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  that  a  complete  illusion  of 
the  objective,  the  dramatic,  is  produced.  The  very 
record  of  his  childhood's  imaginings  is  fulfilled  of  the 
mystery  of  dawn  and  the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  he 
writes  of  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly,  and  the  vulgar  mask 
is  torn  from  the  great  city's  face,  and  the  subtle  rhythms 
of  her  complex  life  are  made  audible.  So,  too,  we 
doubt  if  anything  more  dramatic,  in  the  deepest  sense 
of  the  word,  has  ever  been  compassed  than  the  Hospital 
verses.  Here  is  the  soft-footed,  constricted  tragedy  of 
hospital  life,  realised  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  amazing 
vividness  and  truth.  Delicate  nerves  may  question  the 
usefulness  of  recording,  with  whatever  skill  and  veracity, 
memories  that  must  perforce  be  compact  of  almost  un- 
alleviated  pain  ;  and  the  question  is,  of  course,  beside 
the  mark.  The  only  pertinent  inquiry  is,  Are  the 
records  art  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
Material  that  in  other  hands  had  become  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  drugs  and  bloody  lint  and  carrion,  is  here 
wrought  into  art  of  persuasive  value. 

"  A  poor  old  tramp  explains  his  poor  old  ulcers": 
and  you  are  looking  at  a  picture  by  Rembrandt,  and  are 
purged  by  the  pity  of  it. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Mr.  Henley's  pulses  beat 
to  a  braver  music.  He  will  still,  it  is  true,  startle  you 
with  an  image  that  is  only  saved  from  grotesqueness  by 
his  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  ;  and  at  times  he  will 
insist  something  too  bitterly  on  the  present  ineffectuality 
of  much  that  we  call  life  : 
"  Like  an  old  shoe, 

The  sea  spurns  and  the  land  abhors,  you  lie 

About  the  beach  of  time,  till  by  and  by, 

Death,  that  derides  you  too — 

Death,  as  he  goes 

His  ragman's  round,  espies  you  where  you  stray, 
With  half-an-eye,  and  kicks  you  out  of  his  way." 
But  even  this  is  seen  to  fall  into  place  in  his  wide  and 
steady  observation  ;  and  the  grim  brutality  with  which 
— in  a  poem  which,  we  take  leave  to  think,  has  been 
weakened  by  the  revision  of  the  last  verse — he  likens 
life  to  a  prostitute,  and  death  to  her  bully,  is  to  be 
recognised  as  accidental  rather  than  essential  in  his 
philosophy.  What  is  most  constant  in  that  is  his  sense 
of  the  uses  of  conflict,  and  the  worth  of  courage,  and 
the  dignity  of  patriotism  ;  and  it  is  no  chance  coincidence 
that  in  dealing  with  these  high  matters,  he  has  accom- 
plished the  three  finest  poems  in  the  book. 
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We  are  not  concerned  to  enter  upon  any  close  ex- 
amination of  certain  obvious  questions  suggested  by 
the  technical  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Henley's  style.  These 
are  not  matters  for  argument.  Those  who  have  ears 
to  hear  can  hardly  miss  the  subtle  melodic  sense  that 
binds  even  his  most  apparently  amorphous  poems  ;  but 
it  is  a  fact  to  be  noted,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  revolts  from  the  fetters 
of  rhyme,  the  latter  two  of  the  three  poems  last  named 
are  unquestionably  his  most  consummate  achievements 
in  word-craft.  For  the  rest,  the  matter  of  the  book 
is  there,  as  he  himself  says,  to  speak  for  itself ;  and  when 
he  goes  on  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
displeased  by  the  rearrangements  and  revisions,  that 
this  is  the  final  form  in  which  he  would  have  his  verses 
read,  it  is  plainly  as  useless  to  regret  certain  poems 
that  have  been  ejected  as  to  wish  certain  others  away 
or  altered.  Yet  we  wish  that  Mr.  Henley  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  one  line  in  the  verses  beginning, 

"  In  the  placid  summer  midnight," 
for  we  decline  to  be  reconciled  to  so  hideous  a  line  as 

"  I  hear  the  song  of  a  piano." 
That,  however,  is  a  small  thing  to  cast  into  the  scale 
against  the  worth  of  this  book,  compact  of  many  qua- 
lities needed  in  our    literature  to-day.    For  here  is 
emphatically  the  work  of  a  man. 

FICTION. 

"Our  Paying  Guests,  and  Other  Stories."     By  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Terrot.    London  :  Digby,  Long. 

IN  these  days  when  the  commercial  spirit,  as  we  are 
told,  possesses  the  whole  world,  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  an  author  who  will  write,  and  still  more  rare  a 
publisher  who  will  unselfishly  publish,  to  please  a  small 
circle  ;  and  therefore  gratitude  is  due  to  Mrs.  Terrot 
and  to  Messrs.  Digby,  who  are  appealing,  with  this 
collection  of  seven  stories,  to  the  very  smallest  section 
of  the  reading  public — to  wit,  the  possessors  of  a 
sensitive  palate  for  fatuity.  At  an  early  stage  fatuity 
displeases  those  who  think  they  know,  and  there  is  a 
point  where  it  ceases  to  please  even  the  ignorant  and 
general  mass.  Once  well  past  this  point,  fatuity  turns 
and  flies  back  to  the  first  rank,  who  really  know,  to 
pick  from  them  the  few  who  have  the  sense  and  the 
leisure  to  enjoy  delicately.  It  is  to  this  small  circle, 
and  only  to  the  most  sensitive  among  them,  that  we 
would  recommend  "Our  Paying  Guests."  To  speak 
of  pointlessness  in  connexion  with  the  volume  would  be 
a  gross  clumsiness,  as  well  remark  the  lack  of  point  in 
a  breaking  soap-bubble.  To  speak  of  emptiness  is  an 
almost  equal  coarseness  ;  such  emptiness  is  only 
known  to  those  who,  in  a  nightmare,  have  bitten  into 
dream-fruits.  And  to  attempt  to  express  the  subtile 
spirit  of  this  emptiness  on  paper  is  an  audacity  that 
spells  failure.  Sir  Ronald,  however,  in  the  sixth  story, 
falls  in  love  with  a  newspaper  portrait  of  "The  late 
Mile,  de  Bravura."  At  his  sister's  reception  the  next 
evening  he  catches  sight  of  a  girl  with  this  very  face. 
After  a  sleepless  night  he  calls  on  his  sister,  and  hears 
a  Mrs.  Neville  tell  how  Messrs.  Lens  &  Co.  had  got 
their  negatives  mixed  up,  and  had  sent  her  daughter's 
photograph  to  the  paper  instead  of  Mile,  de  Bravura's. 
Sir  Ronald,  "who  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  this  simple  explanation  of  his  perplexities," 
walks  into  the  garden  to  find  Miss  Neville,  and  before 
the  end  of  this  eventful  summer  a  marriage  is  arranged 
between  them.  Mollie's  husband,  in  the  early  pages  of 
another  narrative,  prepares  the  way  for  dramatic 
possibilities  by  telling  a  friend  that  his  wife  does  not 
know  that  the  diamonds  she  wears  are  paste  copies  of 
the  real  stones.  Neither  is  Mollie's  maid  Mary  aware 
of  this  fact,  or  else  she  would  not  borrow  a  stone  in 
order  to  help  her  brother  Alfred,  who  has  lost  some  of 
his  employer's  notes,  and  dares  not  tell.  Mary 
discovers  the  truth  at  a  jeweller's,  and  in  a  fit  of 
repentance  tells  Mollie's  husband.  Alfred  meets  his 
employer  by  chance,  and  learns  that  the  notes  have 
been  found,  and  so  "all  three  felt  truly  thankful  that 
things  had  turned  out  so  much  better  than  might  have 
been  expected." 

There  are  some  who  might  prefer  the  title  story  ; 
but  we  will  take  no  more  liberties,  for  this  is  no  rank 
weed,  but  a  shy  and  delicate  flower  of  fatuity  with  a 
perfume  for  the  few. 


"  Plain  Living."      By  Rolf  Boldrewood.      London  : 
Macmillan. 

Here  we  see  once  more  the  three  familiar  con- 
stituents from  which  the  author  manufactured  his 
two  previous  volumes,  "The  Sealskin  Cloak"  and 
"  My  Run  Home,"  namely,  the  nerveless  rhetoric  of  an 
unlimited  facility,  the  intention  (it  is  no  more  than 
an  intention)  to  present  honourable  men  and  good 
women,  and  the  contention  that  Australian  culture  is 
not  so  rudimentary  a  thing  as  Englishmen  imagine. 
There  is  very  little  attempt  to  combine  the  elements.  Only , 
on  rare  occasions  has  the  rhetoric  or  the  contention  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  story — though  this  is  hardly  fair 
ground  for  complaint,  since  the  story,  like  an  Irish 
landlord,  only  obtrudes  itself  on  our  notice  by  its 
absence.  Indeed,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  complain 
of  faults,  but  rather — since  "The  Sealskin  Cloak"  is 
still  vivid  in  our  memory — to  express  a  sincere  regret 
that  Mr.  Boldrewood  has  failed  once  more,  as  he  failed 
in  "My  Run  Home,"  to  reach  the  point  where  faults 
become  laughable.  For  a  reader  with  some  sense  of 
humour  and  a  good  deal  of  patience  "The  Sealskin 
Cloak  "  was  a  real  entertainment.  In  that  volume  the 
inability  to  tell  a  story  reached  enjoyable  proportions, 
and  there  were  passages  of  fine  writing  that  stood  the 
test  of  quotation  for  their  own  sakes.  A  few  lines  from 
"  Plain  Living"  are  only  reproduced  here  as  a  sample, 
not  as  an  entertainment:  —  "Oh!  precious  spring- 
time of  life !  Blest  reflex  of  the  golden  days  of  Arcady ! 
What  might  we  not  have  done  with  thy  celestial  hours, 
strewn  with  diamonds  and  rubies  more  precious  than 
the  fabled  valley  of  the  Arabian  voyager,  had  we  but 
have  divined  their  value  !  For  how  much  is  it  now  too 
late  ?  The  scythe-bearer,  slow,  passionless,  pitiless, 
has  passed  on.  The  irrevocable  winged  hours  have 
fled.  Opportunity,  fleet  nymph  with  haunting  eyes  and 
shining  hair,  has  disappeared  in  the  recesses  of  the 
charmed  forest,  and  we,  gazing  hopelessly  on  the  shore 
of  life's  ocean,  hear  from  afar  the  hollow  murmur  of  the 
maelstrom  of  Fate — the  rhythmic  cadence  of  the  tideless 
waves  of  eternity." 

"The  Fourth  Napoleon:  A  Romance."     By  Charles 
Benham.    London  :  Heinemann. 

A  definite  attitude  to  life,  the  courage  of  his  opinion 
of  human  nature,  and  a  biting  humour,  have  enabled 
Mr.  Benham  to  write  a  very  good  novel  indeed.  It 
tells  the  story  of  a  lost  Bonaparte,  a  descendant  of  the 
First  Napoleon  by  an  early  hidden  marriage,  who  is 
brought  up  in  England,  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  and  spends  six  briefless  years  at  the  Bar.  At 
the  end  of  them,  unnerved  by  failure,  he  abandons  the 
struggle,  and  coming  to  Paris  to  spend  his  capital  on  a 
year's  life,  he  learns  who  he  is.  He  is  recognised  and 
pensioned  by  the  Bonapartist  party ;  the  garrison  of 
Paris  makes  him  Emperor  by  a  coup  d'etat ;  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  Germany  seats  him  firmer  on  the 
throne ;  the  rest  of  the  book  treats  of  his  intrigue 
with  an  English  girl,  his  management  by  his  ministers; 
and  it  ends  in  a  fashion  entirely  consistent  with  dramatic 
necessity  and  the  hero's  character.  The  book  is  worked 
out  thoroughly  :  the  people  in  it  are  alive  ;  they  are 
interesting. 

"A  Man  of  the  Moors."  By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
This  is  an  irritating  book  :  it  is  plainly,  too  plainly, 
full  of  careful  work  ;  it  is  written  in  a  fair,  if  somewhat 
inflated,  style  ;  it  treats  of  people  who  promise  to  grow 
alive  and  interesting,  and  never  do.  The  fault  is  not 
far  to  seek :  Mr.  Sutcliffe  writes  as  a  sentimentalist, 
and  he  shows  the  sentimentalist's  lack  of  grip.  His 
people  are  not  realised  ;  they  exist  on  the  sentimental 
plane,  in  the  blurr  of  the  rose-pink  mist ;  they  do  not 
live  for  him,  and  he  does  not  make  them  live  for  us* 
Their  actions  are  equally  unconvincing  ;  some  one  is 
always  going  to  murder  some  one  else  for  sentimental 
reasons.  They  do  not  do  it,  and  we  are  fobbed  off 
with  one  paltry  murder  of  the  wrong  man  at  the  end. 
So  with  the  story  :  it  is  by  way  of  being  a  tragedy  ;  but 
there  is  no  natural  dramatic  development.  At  the  end 
death  intrudes  needlessly  and  unreasonably,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  no  catastrophe  in  the  tragic  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a  mere  collapse  and  falling  to  pieces  of 
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the  book.  It  is  indeed  irritating,  for  it  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Sutcliffe,  were  he  to  set  himself  to  learn  more  of  human 
nature,  and  then  stand  honestly  by  his  knowledge,  has 
the  talent  to  write  a  very  fair  novel. 

"Broken  Arcs.  A  West  Country  Chronicle."  By 
Christopher  Hare.  London  :  Harper. 
This  story  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  novel  that 
may  be  written  after  a  painstaking  perusal  of  many 
other  novels  ;  and  the  people  in  it  are  the  people  from 
books,  wooden  conventions,  never  truly  alive.  We 
know  so  many  hot-tempered,  domineering  squires,  so 
many  of  their  gallant  soldier  sons,  pledged  to  vicars' 
daughters  and  refusing  to  marry  heiresses,  so  many 
virtuous  vicars'  daughters,  and  so  many  village  girls 
with  an  inexcusable  baby,  that  unless  they  are  freshly 
conceived  and  freshly  treated,  they  are  merely  weari- 
some. Mr.  Hare's  characters  are  merely  wearisome. 
The  village  girl  is  the  best  of  them,  more  alive  and 
pleasant  to  us  than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  we  do  not 
have  enough  of  her.  Her  mother  is  not  clearly  worked 
out,  and  her  murder  of  her  daughter's  child  is  muddled. 
Mr.  Hare  seems  to  have  meant  to  make  it  a  con- 
scientious murder,  and  then  to  have  changed  his  mind, 
and  made  it  a  mere  freak  of  a  mad  woman. 

"Dr.  Dumany's  Wife."     A  Romance.     By  Maurus 
Jokai.    London  :  Jarrold. 

This  is  a  story,  and  a  striking  instance  of  a  story's 
power  to  get  itself  read.  It  is  extravagant  to  the  verge 
of  impossibility  ;  the  incidents  are  improbable  ;  the 
characters  are  incredible,  "  people  don't  do  such  things 
as  that  "  ;  it  is  written  anyhow.  And  yet  begin  it,  and 
in  a  sad  wonder  at  your  weakness  you  will  read  it 
through.  At  the  end  you  will  plume  yourself  on  your 
patience,  and  deplore  your  thirst  for  incident.  But 
though  it  is  intrinsically  worthless,  the  book  has  an 
extrinsic  value  in  that  it  deals  with  certain  interesting 
and  unamiable  customs  of  the  little-known  Hungarian. 

"  Faith,   Hope  and  Charity."     By  John  Le  Breton. 
London  :  Macqueen. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  tells  in  this  volume  three  pleasant, 
readable  stories,  each  containing  a  vague  moral.  The 
best  and  the  least  melodramatic  of  them  is  Hope,  the 
story  of  a  girl  who  commences  as  an  actress,  and  goes  no 
further.  It  is  full  of  vivid  touches  ;  and  interesting  for 
the  intimate  knowledge,  honestly  set  forth,  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  path  to  the  boards :  the 
wiles  of  the  agent,  the  weary  waiting,  the  disappoint- 
ments. The  suburban  friends  of  the  heroine,  the 
dramatic  agent,  the  ladies  of  the  stage  and  their  spite- 
fulness  are  freshly  drawn.  Mr.  Le  Breton  is  not,  alas  ! 
on  the  side  of  panegyrists  but  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott ; 
and  the  glamour  of  the  footlights  is  not,  for  him  at 
least,  shed  upon  the  dressing-rooms. 

"The  King  with  Two  Faces."    By  M.  E.  Coleridge. 

London  :  Arnold. 
"  For  Prince  and  People."   By  E.  K.  Sanders.    London  : 

Macmillan. 

These  two  books  may  be  bracketed  together,  not 
because  of  an  equality  in  merit,  or  of  any  direct 
similarity  in  character  and  incident,  but  because  the 
keynote  of  each  is  the  same.  In  both  is  shown  the 
blind  worship,  the  willing  service  and  sacrifice,  of  a 
subordinate  for  his  chief,  the  power  of  whose  personality 
has  thrown  a  glamour  over  the  youthful  judgment.  In 
both  is  worked  out  the  slow  disillusionment,  the  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  the  idol's  clay  feet,  and  the  hot  re- 
action which  is  inseparable  from  fanaticism.  Another 
point  of  resemblance  is  the  conclusion  of  each  story  : 
the  hero  does  not  pass  out  of  the  romance  flushed  with 
honour  and  the  love  of  woman ;  but  broken  in  his  alle- 
giance to  a  worthless  chief,  ruined  in  the  merited  fall 
of  his  master,  soured  by  the  loss  of  faith,  incentive  and 
enthusiasm,  he  ends  as  he  began,  with  the  world  before 
him,  and  a  world  that  is  against  him.  To  pass  to  in- 
dividual merits,  "The  King  with  Two  Faces"  stands 
prominently  forward  as  one  of  the  best  historical  novels 
of  the  year.  The  work  of  Mr.  Sanders  suffers  only  in 
comparison  with  this.  Although  more  superficial  in 
scope,  and  suited  to  a  younger  generation  of  readers, 
it  is  a  well-told  story,  and  carries  one  through  from 


start  to  finish  with  a  succession  of  stirring  episodes 
that  never  flags. 

"  A  Week  of  Passion."    By  Edward  Jenkins.  London: 
Bliss,  Sands. 

The  world  is  full  of  square  pegs  in  round  holes,  and 
thus  the  solemn  man  continues  his  failures  to  be  funny 
and  the  born  humourist  turns  out  excellent  farce  in  his 
efforts  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  author  of  "  Ginx's 
Baby"  has  no  excuse  for  not  recognising  his  true 
metier,  yet  here  he  is  found  deliberately  sitting  down 
to  battle  with  Gaboriau  and  Dr.  Doyle,  when  all 
the  time  the  shade  of  Joe  Miller  is  nudging  one 
elbow  and  the  wraith  of  Artemus  Ward  is  guiding  the 
other.  What  could  be  more  farcical  than  the  opening 
chapter,  wherein  a  respectable,  elderly  gentleman,  in 
crossing  Regent  Circus,  explodes,  without  warning, 
into  a  million  atoms  and  bedaubs  the  bystanders  and 
the  surrounding  architecture  with  the  gory  particles  ! 
How  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden  would  have  revelled  in  such  an 
opportunity  ;  and  so  should  have  Mr.  Jenkins,  but  he 
firmly  puts  temptation  from  him,  preferring  to  drag  out 
the  rusty  mechanism  of  Vidocq  and  Sherlock  Holmes, 
to  once  more  go  through  the  dreary  gyrations  which 
have  become  only  too  familiar.  The  Scotland  Yard 
business  is  fairly  well  managed,  but  the  author  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  select  his  characters  from  the  English 
aristocracy,  his  knowledge  of  which  has  evidently  been 
acquired  from  the  "Family  Herald"  peerage  of  thirty 
years  ago.  However,  the  best  of  workmen  make  mis- 
takes, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jenkins  may  be 
persuaded  to  repeat  his  first  success  in  the  lines  of 
broad  social  satire. 

"This  Little  World."     By  David  Christie  Murray. 
London  :  Chatto. 

Mr.  Murray's  mood  must  have  been  highly  optimistic 
when  he  conceived  this  modern  little  fairy  tale  :  it  bears 
witness  to  a  sound  liver  and  a  healthy  appetite  in  every 
line.  One  can  imagine  him  penning  it  in  a  summer 
cornfield,  to  the  tune  of  the  breeze  and  the  scythe,  with 
a  volume  of  Hans  Andersen  beside  him  for  reference. 
There  is  no  anxiety  about  the  plot.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  beauty  will  transform  the  beast,  that 
Orson  will  emerge  triumphant  from  his  troubles  and 
carry  off  the  prize  of  love,  to  the  jangling  of  sweet  bells 
and  to  the  conviction  that  the  pair  are  going  to  "  live 
happy  ever  after. "  Mr.  Murray's  style  silences  criticism, 
his  joie  de  vivre  is  infectious.  Who  cares  that  the 
limits  of  coincidence  are  strained  by  the  simultaneous 
production  of  two  world-wide  celebrities  in  a  wayside 
village  ?  It  is  only  a  fairy  tale,  and  what  is  more 
delightful  in  the  hands  of  a  master  craftsman  ?  In  the 
first  half  of  the  book  there  are  some  excellent  studies  of 
black-country  rustics,  square-chinned,  hard  fighters, 
such  as  the  author  loves.  The  transfer  to  the 
Metropolis  is  made  with  regret,  for  the  struggles  and 
successes  of  John  Cutler  are  obvious  ;  still  there  are 
many  to  whom  Mr.  Murray's  intimate  knowledge  of 
artistic  London  will  be  astonishing. 

"  Iva  Kildare."    By  L.  B.  Walford.    London  :  Long- 
mans. 

After  the  prodigiously  serious  society  into  which  one 
is  dragged  by  the  average  female  novelist,  it  lightens 
the  air  sensibly  to  plunge  into  Mrs.  Walford's  frank 
frivolities.  Her  circle  is  composed  of  delightful  ephe- 
meral creatures,  all  devoted  to  the  one  pursuit  of  love- 
making,  and  all  just  clever  enough  to  say  the  bright 
things  that  we  ourselves  could  wish  to  say  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Occasionally,  in  the  case  of  a 
male,  a  career  is  impressively  hinted  at,  somewhere  in 
the  background  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  gives  him 
quite  enough  to  do  to  be  in  love  with  the  heroine — or  her 
mother.  The  mother  in  "Iva  Kildare "  is  one  of  the 
author's  favourite  "mature  syrens,"  and  a  charming 
specimen  of  the  type — as  good  as  "The  Baby's  Grand-  - 
mother."  When  she  proposes  herself  in  her  daughter's 
place  to  the  jilted  and  disconsolate  "  parvenu,"  we  share 
his  feelings,  after  the  first  shock.  It  says  much  for 
Mrs.  Walford  that  the  situation  is  not  repellent. 

There  is  an  unusual  number  of  slips  of  the  pen 
which  should  be  seen  to  in  the  next  edition.  "  Per- 
sumably,"  "  absurb,"  "  those  sort  of  things,"  "  he  had 
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^een  desired  where  to  go,"  "  bon  camaraderie,"  and 
he  like  do  not  indicate  good  proof-reading.  Then  we 
quarrel  with  the  expression  "  Certes  "  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, especially  when  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
uneducated  man  like  Amos.  And  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  twice-repeated  statement  that  Mrs.  Chancellor's 
son  "ought  to  have  been  prodigal,  but  was  not?" 
Though  the  Prodigal  Son  was  repentant,  prodigality 
and  repentance  are  not  synonymous,  to  our  knowledge. 

Although  it  is  ushered  in  by  tremendous  quotations 
from  Burns,  Shelley  and  St.  Paul,  and  wrapped  as  far 
as  possible  in  mystery  and  "  tall  talk,"  George  Stirling's 
Heritage "  (Skeffington),  by  Malcolm  Stark,  is,  at  its 
best,  a  pretty  little  tale  of  a  Scotch  village.  We  can 
stand,  and  even  enjoy,  the  society  of  canny  Betty  and 
her  henpecked  Jamie  ;  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  book  to  introduce  a  clumsy  caricature  of 
the  Carlyles,  and  the  long-lost-son  business  of  the 
wreck  is  too  childish  for  comment.  Mr.  Gladstone 
certifies  that  a  previous  work  by  the  same  author  had 
a  moral  atmosphere  that  was  thoroughly  fresh  and 
pure.  This  book  has  a  moral  atmosphere  too — pure, 
without  being  fresh. 

"  Wayside  Courtships  "  (Neville  Beeman)  by  Hamlin 
Garland,  rather  puts  one  off  at  the  outset  by  the  affected 
arrangement  of  its  entirely  irrelevant  introduction.  It 
is  a  poor  striving  after  originality  to  coax  the  printer  to 
work  slanting.  Why  not  print  the  next  book  upside 
down  ?  This  objection  once  made,  the  tales  that  follow 
are  worth  reading,  though  nothing  is  quite  so  good  or 
so  new  as  "  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly,"  which  excellent 
novel,  by  the  way,  is  for  the  third  time  announced  as 
"  now  ready  "  by  its  publishers,  as  if  "  Rose  "  were  a 
debutante  on  her  promotion  instead  of  a  successful  belle 
of  the  year  before  last.  This  habit  of  passing  off  old 
lamps  for  new  shortens  the  life  of  the  reviewer  of  fiction 
till  he  has  acquired  an  infallible  flair  for  new  editions  : 
after  that  it  only  embitters  him. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

WE  understand  that  a  certain  eminent  painter  of 
the  butterfly  order  is  much  incensed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol."  He 
declares  that  he  himself  composed  the  poem  some  years 
ago,  and  recited  it  to  the  soi-disant  author. 

A  section  of  the  New  York  reading  public  is  pro- 
moting a  scheme  which  appeals  pathetically  to  every 
one  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  keep  abreast  of  modern 
literature.  By  a  simple  device  and  a  small  subscrip- 
tion the  members  of  "The  Listeners'  Club"  are  kept 
informed,  week  by  week,  of  all  that  is  best  in  current 
letters.  A  "  reader,"  usually  a  woman,  is  employed 
whose  duty  it  is  to  devote  her  time  to  the  condensation 
and  editing  of  the  best  books  that  are  being  talked 
about.  At  fixed  times  the  Club  meets  and  the  reader 
delivers  her  abstracts  and  opinions,  which  are  arranged 
on  the  familiar  Stead  lines. 

M.  Zola  has  not  been  shaken  by  friendly  advice  in 
his  resolution  to  publish  "  Paris"  immediately  after  its 
conclusion  in  serial  form.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  not  only  would  his  recent  action  affect  the  sale 
of  the  book,  but  that  it  would  probably  be  construed 
as  a  novel  method  of  self-advertisement.  The  result 
has  justified  the  former  apprehension  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned.  Of  the  63,000  copies  subscribed  in  ad- 
vance, one-sixth  was  cancelled  before  publication.  But 
the  loss  has  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  in 
the  foreign  orders,  these  proving  more  than  treble 
the  foreign  sales  of  his  two  previous  works. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  widespread  desire  for  a 
thoroughly  sound  biblical  dictionary,  unfettered  in 
scope  by  doctrinal  prejudice,  and  including  the  results 
of  the  latest  research  and  criticism.  This  want 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  are  undertaking  to  supply 
in  their  new  "Encyclopaedia  Biblica,"  which  is  to  be 
produced  in  a  four-volume  edition.  A  strong  list  of  con- 
tributors has  been  secured,  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Professor  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Sutherland  Black. 
The  policy  of  the  work  is  "to  give  a  carefully  con- 
sidered account  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  based  on 
and  starting  from  the  latest  that  has  been  written  on 


the  subject  by  the  leading  scholars,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  calculate  the  average  opinion  in  the  world  of 
biblical  studies." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Foster  should  be  a  happy  man.  Both 
editions  of  his  book  on  "  British  Miniature  Painters  and 
their  Works  "  have  been  subscribed  for  prior  to  pub- 
lication, and  copies  are  now  changing  hands  at  a 
premium.  The  author  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
choice  from  all  the  famous  collections  in  the  country 
for  his  examples. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  in  hand  a  third  and 
revised  edition  of  Chamberlain's  "  Handbook  of 
Colloquial  Japanese,"  which  certainly  comes  at  an 
opportune  time.  The  author  is  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Japanese  and  Philology  at  the  University  of  Tokio. 

A  biography,  which  will  be  produced  next  week 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  is  "The  Memoir  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Benson,"  by  Canon  Carr,  of  Dublin.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  a  representative  life  of  the  pre- 
late ;  it  is  more  of  a  summary  of  his  career  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  some  promising  travel  volumes 
in  preparation  for  the  spring  season,  among  which  one 
notices  the  Rev.-  L.  Crookall's  "  British  Guiana  ;  or, 
Work  and  Wanderings  among  the  Creoles  and  Coolies, 
the  Africans  and  Indians  of  the  Wild  Country;" 
Captain  Wellby's  "Through  Unknown  Thibet;"  and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Tyrrel's  "Across  the  Sub-arctics  of  Canada,' 
which  contains  a  weird  vocabulary  of  Eskimo  words  and 
phrases,  and  a  list  of  plants  collected  on  the  journey. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Inferno  of  Dante."    Translated,  with  Plain  Notes,  by 
Eug-ene  Lee-Hamilton.    London  :  Grant  Richards. 

EVERY  modern  translator  has  his  theory  of  translation,  and 
Mr.  Lee-Hamilton  has  his  with  regard  to  Dante.  We 
cannot  congratulate  him  upon  the  result.  The  originality  of  his 
metrical  experiment  is  undeniable.  It  is,  indeed,  something  of 
a  tour  de  force,  comparable  only  to  Thomas  Hood's  memorable 
poem  that  combined  both  blank  and  rhyme.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
reversal  of  that  ingenious  attempt,  for  Mr.  Lee- Hamilton's 
version  of  the  "Inferno"  is  neither  vhymed  nor  blank  verse. 
This  statement  may  appear  incredible,  but  it  is  strictly  true. 
The  translator  holds  that  there  are  "three  main  metrical  factors" 
in  the  Divine  Comedy.  First,  there  is  "the  spirit  of  the  Terzina, 
or  intellectual  division  of  the  verse  into  groups  of  three,  or  of 
multiples  of  three."  Second,  there  is  the  "  chain  of  the  rhyme." 
Third,  there  is  "  the  eleventh  or,'  as  we  should  call  it  with 
respect  to  iambic  verse,  the  feminine  syllable,  at  the  end  of  each 
line — a  syllable  characteristic  of  Italian  verse  in  general  and 
without  which  no  verse  translation  can  reproduce  the  effect  of 
the  original."  Of  these  metrical  factors  Mr.  Lee-Hamilton 
says,  "  I  have  preserved  the  first  and  third."  He  discards  the 
rhyme  of  the  original  terza  rima,  which  is  surely  the  most 
characteristic  metrical  factor  of  Dante's  poem,  and  rejects 
rhyme  of  any  kind.  Insisting,  then,  upon  giving  the  iambic 
pentameter  an  "  eleventh  "  or  "  female  "  syllable,  he  produces 
verse  that  is  neither  rhymed  nor  blank.  The  effect  is  monstrous 
and  in  verse  intended  to  be  suggestive  of  the  original,  often, 
indeed,  grotesque  in  the  extreme,  so  strained  is  the  use  of  the 
redundant  syllable.  The  feminine  ending  is  frequently  formed 
of  such  words  as  "here  "  and  "  there,"  and  the  forcing  of  these 
words  on  to  the  final  foot  of  the  verse  is  anything  but 
Dantesque  in  spirit  or  metre.  Here  are  four  examples  from 
one  page, — 

"  Of  that  same  seventh  circle,  all  alone  there," 
"  Now  'gainst  the  stream,  now  'gainst  the  heated  ground  there  " 
"  Then,  on  my  glance  proceeding  in  its  course  there  " 
"  Said  unto  me,  '  What  dost  thou  in  this  pit  here  ? ' " 
Sometimes  the  translator  falls  into  disagreeable  colloquialisms, 
owing  to  these  self-imposed  shackles.    Occasionally  he  con- 
trives almost  to  suggest  a  Hudibrastic  rhyme, — • 
"  Ascertain  for  certain  who  the  wretch  is 
Who  thus  has  fallen  in  his  foeman's  clutches.'  " 
Mr.  Lee-Hamilton  has  completely  disproved  his  theory  that  the 
feminine  ending  is  essential  to  the  translation  of  the  Divine 
Comedy. 

"Raid  and  Reform,  by  a  Pretoria  Prisoner."  By  Alfred  P. 
Hillier,  M.D.,  CM.  London  :  Macmillan. 
To  a  world  grown  weary  of  the  story  of  the  Jameson 
raid  a  new  book  on  that  grey  theme  may  seem  a  little 
belated  if  not  superfluous,  At  this  date  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
address  itself  to  a  people  sitting  in  darkness.  Not  to  speak  of 
other  illuminating  powers  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  is  there  not  the  light  which  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment has  called  forth  in  the  evidence  of  its  Select  Committee  ? 
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That  this  particular  light— the  light  of  the  Blue  Hook— should 
appear  a  trifle  blue,  or  refracting,  to  Dr.  Hillier  is  by  no  means 
unnatural.  His  book,  however,  on  other  grounds,  quite  separate 
from  his  criticism  of  certain  findings  of  the  Select  Committee,  is 
distinctly  interesting  and  worthy  of  attention.  Dr.  Hillier 
became  a  member  of  the  Reform  Committee,  and  was  subjected 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  with  the  rest  of  that  body  after  the 
abortive  raid  of  Jameson.  He  was  not,  he  admits,  among  those 
of  the  Committee  in  Johannesburg  who  had  no  foreknowledge 
of  the  Jameson  intervention,  and  he  writes  in  becoming  terms  of 
the  dignity  with  which  the  majority  of  these  fellow- sufferers 
accepted  their  sentence.  He  opens  his  book  with  a  retrospect 
of  Transvaal  history,  and  proceeds  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  Uitlanders,  whose  case  he  puts  in  the  clearest  and  strongest 
light  possible.  There  never  was,  he  insists,  any  notion  among 
the  Reform  party  of  a  British  ascendancy  in  the  event  of  any 
intervention  from  outside.  They  were  all  for  enfranchisement 
and  "  a  sound  Republic."  Such  was  the  one  practicable  basis 
that  held  their  cosmopolitan  body  together.  After  the  "  flag 
incident,"  and  the  meeting  of  the  Reform  Committee  postponing 
the  rising  and  prohibiting  Dr.  Jameson's  "  invasion,'1  the  news 
of  Dr.  Jameson's  advance  filled  the  leaders  in  Johannesburg 
with  "astonishment."  But  if  they  were  amazed,  says  Dr. 
Hillier  what  did  it  mean  to  the  mass  of  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Jameson  plan  ?  They  tried  to  explain  it  to  them. 
"  But,:'  says  Dr.  Hillier,  "  it  was  difficult  to  make  people  under- 
stand why  a  man,  in  the  position  of  an  ally,  had  taken  the  step 
of  marching  into  the  country  because  he  had  been  requested  not 
to  do  so."  That  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  Reform 
leaders.  For  Dr.  Hilliers  criticisms  of  the  Select  Parliamentary 
Committee's  finding  as  to  the  cause  of  the  so-called  "  postpone- 
ment "  of  the  rising  on  the  28  December  we  cannot  find  much 
ground.  There  certainly  was  "  a  conflict  of  evidence  "  in  the 
reasons  given  for  this  postponement  by  Colonel  Rhodes,  Dr. 
Wolff  and  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  although  it  may  be  all  were 
agreed  on  the  flag  question.  He  complains  that  too  much 
time  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Schreiner  "  to  demonstrate  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  Uitlander  position,"  whereas  Mr.  Leonard,  who 
could  have  enlightened  Parliament,  was  confined  to  a  single 
sitting.  Dr.  Hillier  himself  has  certainly  made  good  any  in- 
sufficient inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Reform  Movement  in 
the  Transvaal  by  his  own  clear  and  exact  narrative.  For  the 
rest,  those  who  would  know  how  the  prisoners  spent  their  time 
in  Pretoria,  and  how  they  were  cheered  by  visits  from  Mark 
Twain  and  the  late  Mr.  Barney  Barnato,  may  consult  Dr. 
Hilliers  "Diary  of  a  Political  Prisoner."  We  doubt  whether 
Mark  Twain  would  have  found  his  "  ideal  life  "  in  a  Pretorian 
gaol,  despite  his  pleasant  talk  of  Bunyan  and  Cervantes  and 
his  willingness  to  change  places  with  Dr.  Hillier. 

"The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers."  By  Sutton  and 
Sons.  London  :  Simpkin. 
The  amateur  gardener  will  find  all  the  information  he  needs 
in  this  new  issue  of  Messrs.  Sutton's  book.  Here  are  com- 
plete cultural  directions,  and  advice  as  to  soil  and  aspect  and 
the  fitting  time  for  sowing  and  planting  out  of  every  kind 
of  garden  produce.  The  professional  florist's  advice  upon  such 
points  is  welcome  ;  but,  as  usual  in  such  books,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  irritating  display  of  his  taste  for  show  flowers  and 
double  varieties.  The  show  gardener's  passion  for  "improving" 
all  the  form  and  beauty  out  of  a  flower  is  well  instanced  by  the 
Case  of  the  snowdrop.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  single  snow- 
drop, the  delicate  green  veinings  of  its  inner  cup,  its  form  perfect 
in  simplicity,  these  things  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe  But  your  professional  florist  despises  them.  He  must 
improve  upon  it  ;  and  calls  upon  you  to  grow  and  admire  the 
spoilt  double  variety,  packed  with  shapeless  petals  like  a  thing 
cutout  of  crumpled  paper.  We  would  suggest  for  future  editions 
the  cutting  out  of  such  passages,  and  the  restriction  of  the  book 
to  its  excellent  and  valuable  cultural  directions. 

'Book  of  the  Year  1897.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Times,  and  a 
Record  of  Events."  Compiled  by  Edmund  Routledge. 
London  and  New  York  :  Routledge. 
Whenever  a  dispute  takes  place  in  future  upon  a  matter  of 
current  history,  a  final  court  of  appeal  has  been  established 
for  its  adjustment.  This  court,  unlike  most  courts,  can  be 
consulted  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  that  being  the  price  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Routledge's  "Book  of  the  Year"  in  paper  covers, 
the  amount  being  half  as  much  again  when  the  judgment  is 
wrapped  up  in  red  cloth.  Of  course  the  judge  is  caught  napping 
now  and  then,  because  he  is  new  to  his  work  ;  but  he  will  soon 
settle  down  and  become  infallible.  It  is  a  good  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  to  request  his  readers  to  point  out  faults  of 
omission  as  well  as  of  commission  in  his  little  book,  for  only  in 
that  way  can  it  be  perfected.  For  full  details  concerning  events, 
the  "Annual  Register"  or  the  daily  papers  must  be  consulted, 
but  this  book  shows  at  a  glance  the  date  of  almost  any  event, 
and,  therefore,  within  its  limits,  is  likely  to  prove  of  inestimable 
value. 

"  Henry  Whitehead,  182 5- 1896."    A  Memorial  Sketch.    By  the 
Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley.    Glasgow  :  MacLehose. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Whitehead,  it  appears,  used  to  indulge 
sometimes  in  "amusing  fits  of  absent-mindedness."    One  day 
he  went  to  visit  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  and  walked 


into  a  neighbouring  house  instead.  Finding  out  his  mistake  he 
left  the  house— with  the  other  man's  overcoat  on  his  back.  Now, 
if  Whitehead  had  not  been  a  rev.  gentleman,  this  proceeding 
might  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion.  However,  every  one 
will  appreciate  what  a  capital  joke  it  was.  He  seems  to  have 
been  rather  fond  of  entering  other  people's  houses  by  mistake. 
It  occurred  at  Carlisle,  when  the  Archdeacon  had  asked  him  to 
lunch  "  on  the  occasion  of  some  clerical  function."  Of  course, 
he  went  to  the  wrong  house  ;  but  we  are  glad  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  did  not  this  time  go  off  with  somebody  else's  property. 
Whitehead  was,  indeed,  abundantly  blessed  with  the  gift  of 
humour.  In  one  of  his  sermons  he  genially  "banters  Satan  as 
if  he  were  the  Board  of  Works."  Unfortunately  for  posterity 
many  of  his  finest  gems  are  buried  in  a  parochial  magazine,  of 
which  he  was  both  editor  and  proprietor.  Not,  of  course,  that 
this  fact  had  anything  to  do  with  their  appearance  in  print.  His 
sermons  simply  scintillated  with  humour.  It  is  unaccountable 
that  these  brilliant  writings  and  addresses  should  now  be  totally 
forgotten.  Much  as  this  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  not  on  mere 
light-hearted  flippancies  and  brilliant  flashes  of  humour  that  his 
fame  will  be  found  to  rest.  "  It  was  the  dark  sayings  of  the 
wise,  the  epigrammatic  words  of  counsel,  the  proverbial  expres- 
sions so  constantly  on  his  lips,  that  stuck" — and  doubtless  will 
stick.  His  everyday  conversation,  it  seems,  "was  salted  with 
this  pungent  salt  of  pithy  epigram."  And  who  can  say  that  this 
panegyric,  high  though  it  is,  is  not  fully  justified  by  such  "dark 
sayings  of  the  wise,"  as  these?  "Always  believe  a  man  to  be 
honest  till  you  know  him  to  be  otherwise."  "Always  understate 
your  case  ;  nothing  is  gained  by  over-emphasis."  "A  large  part 
of  Christianity  consists  in  behaving  like  a  gentleman."  "Nothing 
is  rude  that  is  not  meant  to  be  rude."  "The  world  comes  to  him 
who  can  wait."  "When  you  write  an  important  letter  always 
sleep  on  it,"  &c.  Whitehead,  of  course,  well  knew  that  his  wit 
and  his  humour  might  perish,  but  such  sayings  as  these  could 
not  pass  away.  If  he  were  still  with  us  how  grateful  would  he 
not  be  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  for  his  pious 
care  in  handing  these  "terse  aphorisms"  on  to  posterity? 
Among  Whitehead's  lesser  virtues,  it  appears  that  he  could 
make  his  "  gleaming  "  eyes  "  twinkle  with  humour  "  "  from  under 
black  bushy  eyebrows  "  (or  as  another  friend  prefers  to  call  it, 
from  "  the  black  penthouse  of  an  eyebrow)  "  ;  or  he  could  make 
them  "flash  with  a  prophet's  glance  when  some  quick  pregnant 
sentence  was  on  his  lips."  He  could  likewise  develop  "a 
magnificent  laugh,"  whilst  "  restlessly  tramping  up  and  down  the 
room,  swaying  a  little  from  side  to  side  as  he  argued,  then 
shaking  his  head  and  swiftly  throwing  out  his  hand  to  add 
emphasis  to  his  words,  as  if  he  would  fain  push  in  his  sentences 
with  home  thrusts  of  his  open  palm  through  the  air."  When 
we  came  to  the  end  of  the  volume  we  realised  the  full  force  of  a 
remark  made  to  Whitehead  by  a  Mr.  Evans,  with  whom  he  was 
talking  about  old  college  days  together.  "  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Evans, 
"  I  always  had  to  complain  of  you  as  an  encourager  of  bores." 
How  Whitehead  must  have  encouraged  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley  ! 
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Cox. 

Pride  of  Jennico,  The  (A.  and  E.  Castle).  Bentley. 

Quartier  Latin.  The  (March). 

Reason  and  Faith  (Anon.).    Macmillan.    3s.  f.d. 

Recollections  of  Thirty-nine  Years  in  the  Army  (Sir  Chas.  A.  Gordon,  K.C.B.). 
Sonnenschein. 

Royal  Household,  The  (W.  A.  Lindsiy)     Kegan  Paul.  25$. 
Sentimental  Education  (2  Vols.)  (D.  F.  Hannigan)     Nichols.  12s. 
Six  Satires  of  Aulus  Julius  Persius  (C.  J.  E  ,  A  B  ,  Dublin). 
Son  of  Israel,  A  (Rachel!  Penn).    Macqueen.  6s. 
Spring  of  the  Day,  The  (Hugh  Macmillan).  Isbister. 
Strand  Magazine  (March). 

Sunny  Life  of  an  Invalid  (C.  H.  Young).  Lockwood. 

Tales  of 'i  rail  and  Town  (Bret  Harte).    Chatto  &  Windus.    3s.  6d. 

Tenebrae  (Ernest  G.  Henham)     Skeffington.  6s. 

Theatrical  World  of  1897,  The  (W.  Archer).    Scott.    3*  6d. 

Thomas  Cranmer  (Arthur  James  Mason).    Methuen.    3s.  6d. 

Torn  Sails  (Allen  Paine).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Under  One  Cover  (by  Various  Authors).    Skeffington.    3s.  6d 

Upper  Nile  and  Nig-r,  Campaigning  on  the  (S.  Vandeleur).    Methuen.    10s.  6d. 

Virgil,  The  Works  of  (F.  Haverfield).  Bell. 

Voyage  of  Consolation,  A  (S.  J.  Duncan).    Methuen.  6s. 

Was  She  Justified  ?  (Frank  Barrett).    Chatto  &  Windus.  6s. 

Way  of  Salvation,  The  (Sidney  E.  Hickor).    J.  Baker. 

Welsh  Ballads  (Ernest  Rhys).    David  Nutt. 

With  Bat  and  Ball  (Georg;  Giffen).    Ward,  Lock.    2s.  6d. 

EMPIRE    THEATRE.  —  EVERY     EVENING,  NEW 
BALLET:  THE  PRESS,  and  SPORTING  SKETCH  :  THE  RACE. 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3^.,  2s.,  is.,  and  6d, 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OP  PAINTER. ETCHERS  AND  ENGRAVERS. 

NNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  Society  NOW  OPEN  at 
the  Society's  Gallery,  No.  5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  to  6.  Admission  is. 

A.  STEWART,  Secretary. 

"DOSSALL   SCHOOL.— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  £i$, 
will  be  awarded  by  examination  beginning  22  March.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Rossall.— Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

"DAD LEY  COLLEGE.— TEN  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

varying  from  .£80  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radi.ey  College,  Abingdon. 

(CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.— The  Annual  Examination 

for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  7,  8,  and  9  June.  Ten  Open  Scholarships,  at 
least,  of  value  ranging  between  £&o  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded  ;  also  one 
Scholarship  of  ,£35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians 
only.  Also  Scholarships  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations. 
Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

11  A  language  in  six  months.    A  royal  road." — Review  0/ Reviezvs. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 

GOUIN  SENES'  METHOD.  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Greek,  Latin,  &c.  Students  can  join  classes  at  any  time.  Teachers'  Training 
Course  begins  April  13.  Specimen  Lesson  free.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Howard 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand  (only  address).  H.  SWAN,  Principal. 
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EPPS'S  COCOA. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  on  "  Foods  and  their  Values,"  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. — "If  any  motives— first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  and 
second,  of  getting  full  food-value  for  money  expended— can  ke  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious) 
should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and  coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of  the  story." 

TVTERRYWEATHER  ON  PURE  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 

X*A  COUNTRY  MANSIONS.    Inexpensive  appliances  fixed.  Money 

saved  by  dispensing  with  hand  labour  in  favour  of  improved  pumps 
driven  by  gas,  oil,  wind,  water,  hot  air,  electricity,  or  steam  engines. 
Write  for  Pamphlet,  "  Water  Supply  to  Mansions." 

A/f  ERRYWEATHER'S  Greatest  Domestic  Novelty  is 

their  Patent  ELECTRIC  HAND  FIRE  ENGINE  for  Corridors 
of  Mansions,  and  other  establishments  where  the  electric  light  exists. 
Merryweather's,  63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall',  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds 
over      500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

UNION  XiXCTXS. 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  Passengers'  Friends.        Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 

Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ;  and 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES,  SUKZ.  mud  COLOMBO. 

if„»„„.~..   S  *■  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

juanagen.   ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  S  Penchurcu  Avenue,  London. 
For*pas£«ge  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue.  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

PRUDENTIAL   ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£27,000,000. 


STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

"*              (Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 
Head  Office,  io  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  and  90  branches  in 
South  Africa* 
  £4, 000,000. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund  


£  1 ,  exx), 000. 
,£800,000. 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
Free  State,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application.     J.  Chumlev,  London  Manager. 

SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR 

TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  12/-  per  acre. 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  15/-  per  acre. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  purpose  in  view. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON'S  FARMERS'   YEAR-BOOK   FOR  1898. 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS 
Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

FIELD  LANE  REFUGES,  &c. 

The  Distress  is  very  trreat.     APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP  URGENT. 
Please  help  us. 
Treasurer:  W.  A.  BE  VAN,  Esq. 
Secretary:  PEREGRINE  PLATT,  Vine  Street,  Clerkenwell  Road.  E.C. 

THE   SATURDAY   REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £i    8  2 

Any  other  parts  of  the  World    I  io  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London  W.C. 
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NOTES. 

THE  most  important  parliamentary  event  of  the  week 
has  been  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury.  How- 
ever much  one  may  be  compelled  to  criticise  his  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  everybody  must  regret  that  at  a  time 
when  he  was  harassed  by  trouble  of  a  personal  nature 
he  should  also  have  had  to  confront  a  political  crisis  more 
serious  than  any  which  has  occurred  since  1870.  We  have 
before  now  mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  Cromer  as  the 
man  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  acceptable  in 
every  way  to  the  present  Government  ;  but  he  has  so 
keen  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  that 
even  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  cannot  induce  him  to 
accept  the  post.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Balfour  is 
carrying  on  the  business  of  Parliament  with  his 
customary  easy-going  success.  But  he  has  had,  as 
yet,  no  difficult  matter  to  deal  with. 

No  one,  of  course,  has  any  doubt,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Curzon's  evasive  answers  to  Mr.  P.  O'Brien  and  Mr. 
Yerburgh,  that  the  so-called  "lease"  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien-wan  which  Russia  is  "negotiating,"  is 
in  reality  a  cession  of  those  two  places,  extracted  by 
something  much  more  of  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum 
than  a  polite  request.  "The  Russian  Government  is 
understood,"  said  Mr.  Curzon,  "  to  be  in  negotiation 
for  a  lease  of  Talien-wan  and  Port  Arthur,  and  for  a 
railway  to  one  of  those  ports,"  but  as  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  dispossess  China  of  them,  or  of  Manchuria, 
the  Foreign  Office  had  not  felt  called  upon  to  protest. 
No  doubt  the  Foreign  Office  was  right,  but  not  on  the 
ground  suggested  by  Mr.  Curzon.  If  Russia  is  to  be 
at  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan  for  ninety-nine  years,  it 
is  certain  that  she  will  be  there  for  ever,  and  it  is  well 
to  understand  that  by  not  protesting  against  the 
"lease,"  or  the  trans  -  Manchurian  railway,  we  are 
silently  acquiescing  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
two  ports,  and  the  future  annexation  of  Manchuria  by 
Russia.  And  in  this  case  what  everybody  would  like 
to  know  is  why  Lord  Salisbury  made  that  original 
foolish  demand  about  Talien-wan. 

In  reality  the  mention  of  Talien-wan  as  a  possible 
terminus  for  the  railway  and  Russia's  talk  about  an  out- 
let for  her  commerce  is  merely  a  blind.  What  Russia 
wants  is  a  naval  base  and  a  strong  place  on  her  Pacific 
seaboard,  and  this  she  has  found  ready  made  for  her  in 
Port  Arthur.  China  has  spent  large  sums  upon  the 
arsenal  and  fortifications  of  this  port,  and,  strange  to 
say,  they  are  in  very  good  condition.  The  geographical 
conditions  of  the  little  peninsula  on  which  Port  Arthur 
is  situated  are  such  that  the  railway  must  go  down 
the  eastern  side,  and  must  therefore  pass  Talien-wan  to 
get  to  the  naval  stronghold,  which  itself  is  useless  as  a 
commercial  port.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  "lease  " 


of  Port  Arthur  and  the  permission  to  construct  the  trans- 
Manchurian  railway  were  agreed  upon  when  Li  Hung 
Chang  went  to  Moscow.  M.  Pavloff's  peremptory  de- 
mand at  Peking  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Russia 
was  really  claiming  the  execution  of  an  agreement 
already  made,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Li  Hung  Chang  affixed  his  name  to  a  document 
embodying  such  an  agreement  before  he  left  Moscow. 
It  was  Russia,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  who  first  arranged 
for  the  visit  of  the  Viceroy  to  Europe,  and  who  specially 
asked  that  he  should  be  sent  to  represent  China  at  the 
Coronation  of  the  Tsar  in  place  of  the  Special  Envoy 
who  came  to  the  late  Tsar's  funeral.  There  is  little- 
doubt  that  all  Li  Hung  Chang's  influence  in  the  Tsung- 
'i-yamen  has  been  exerted  on  behalf  of  Russia. 

Thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ends  the  present 
phase  of  the  Far  Eastern  question.  We  have  practi- 
cally acquiesced  in  Russia's  policy  in  North- Western 
Asia,  and  the  foolish  part  of  the  business  is  that  we  did 
not  frankly  acquiesce  at  the  beginning  instead  of 
making  futile  conditions  which  we  were  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.  It  is  better  to  have  Russia  for  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  Her  aims  are  not  our  aims,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  quarrel  with  her. 
If  we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  to  be  friendly 
and  not  to  obstruct  the  necessary  development  of  her 
immense  Empire,  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  would 
gladly  join  hands  with  us.  Allied,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  would  rule  the  world. 

The  Home  Rule  alliance  is  at  an  end,  and  the  sooner 
some  prominent  Liberal  plucks  up  the  courage  to  say 
so  the  better  for  both  parties,  for  such  debates  as  those 
on  Mr.  Redmond's  amendment  to  the  Address  and  on 
Mr.  Roberts's  motion  of  Tuesday  last  are  ludicrous 
exhibitions.  Sir  William  Harcourt  does  not  like  to  be 
laughed  at,  so  he  stayed  away,  and  the  unhappy  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  to  explain  at  length  that, 
although  the  Liberals  were  still  burning  with  zeal  for 
the  Irish  national  cause,  it  was  "not  reasonable"  to. 
ask  them  to  embarrass  themselves  with  pledges  as  to 
when,  if  ever,  they  meant  to  put  it  in  the  front  of 
their  programme.  The  Irish  members  yelled  derisively 
at  the  clumsy  evasion,  the  Conservatives  laughed,  and 
then  everybody  went  away,  and  the  House  was  counted 
out. 

Why  do  not  the  Liberals  "own  up"  in  public  to  the 
truth  which  they  state  quite  frankly  in  private  (and 
which  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  stated  for  them  in 
a  sentence  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "),  that"  England 
never  cared  much  for  Home  Rule,  and  will  care  less  for 
it  when  the  Local  Government  Bill  is  passed."  The 
English  constituencies  never  understood  the  details  of 
Home  Rule.  When  a  concrete  scheme  was  presented 
to  them  they  uniformly  voted  it  down  by  overwhelm- 
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ing 'majorities.  But  while  Parnell  lived  there  was  a 
cause  and  a  man,  and  sooner  or  later  the  majority 
would  probably  have  said,  "  Let  the  Irish  have  their 
own  way  and  we  shall  see  if  Parnell  can  manage  them." 
But  that  they  will  ever  say  the  same  of  Mr.  John 
Dillon  or  any  of  his  numerous  rivals  is  a  proposition 
too  absurd  for  discussion.  When  Ireland  once  more 
unites  on  a  man  and  a  cause  she  will  again  be 
listened  to  as  in  Parnell's  day.  At  present  she  has 
neither  and  nobody  heeds  her. 

The  Prisoners'  Evidence  Bill  and  the  Criminal  Appeal 
Bill  are  both  well  forward  this  Session,  and  the  former, 
which  is  now  through  the  Lords,  will  pretty  certainly 
be  passed,  although  a  few  belated  believers  in  the  im- 
peccability of  our  Criminal  system  continue  to  cry  out 
in  the  columns  of  the  "Times"  against  the  scandal  of 
allowing  a  prisoner  to  give  his  own  version  of  the  facts 
on  which  his  liberty  or  his  life  may  depend.  The  con- 
troversy is  not  without  its  amusing  side,  as  when  one 
writer  with  all  the  unction  of  a  servant  of  the  Holy 
Office  protests  that  the  present  system  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  interests  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  prisoners 
themselves.  If  they  were  allowed  to  speak  they  would 
most  infallibly  perjure  themselves.  If  the  debate  is 
kept  open  long  enough  we  shall  have  some  logical 
parson  advocating  the  bringing  in  of  a  Bill  forbidding 
the  parties  to  all  suits,  especially  the  petitioner,  re- 
spondent and  co-respondent  in  divorce  cases,  to  give 
evidence.  Their  self-interest  is  obvious,  the  tempta- 
tion must  sometimes  be  irresistible.  Why  should  we 
invite  perjury  in  this  shocking  manner?  And  so  the 
fuss  will  find  its  appropriate  end  in  a  reductio  ad 
absurduvi.  The  other  Bill,  that  providing  a  Court  of 
Appeal  in  criminal  cases,  also  embodies  an  important 
and  urgent  reform,  but  it  deals  with  a  big  subject 
with  many  complications,  and  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
shunted. 

Mr.  McKinley  will  probably  succeed  by  his  policy  of 
silence  and  delay  in  wearing  out  the  American  Jingoes, 
who  still  shout  for  war,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  com- 
mentary on  "goverment  by  the  people"  that  the  only 
means  of  preventing  what  the  President  calls  "  an 
unholy  war  "  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has 
been  for  the  Washington  Government  to  adopt,  in  face 
of  popular  clamour,  an  attitude  of  indifference  and  con- 
tempt such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  Russia.  The 
United  States  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  blowing 
up  of  the  "  Maine"  has  at  last  completed  its  work  and 
returned  to  Key  West,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
report,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress  early  next 
week,  will  produce  much  effect.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  the  vessel  was  blown  up  by  outside  agency,  but 
feeling  has  now  had  time  to  cool  down,  and  America 
will  not  make  it  a  fighting  matter.  At  any  rate,  neither 
side  wants  war. 

The  situation  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  Soudan. 
When  the  Dervishes  abandoned  Metemmeh,  and  crossed 
the  river  to  Shendy,  it  was  believed  that  Mahmoud, 
with  the  main  body,  had  fallen  back  on  Omdurman, 
Osman  Digna  simply  making  a  diversion  to  the  north 
to  cover  their  retreat.  On  Monday,  however,  the 
Sirdar  began  a  rapid  movement  of  concentration  in  the 
direction  of  the  Atbara.  Non-combatants  were  ordered 
out  of  Berber,  which  is  a  straggling  town  not  easy  of 
defence,  and  by  Wednesday  night  the  four  English 
battalions,  to  six  black  battalions  and  seven  Egyptian 
battalions,  were  distributed  between  Kunar  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Atbara,  with  five  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
the  Camel  Corps,  and  a  small  force  of  artillery.  The 
reason  for  this  change  of  plans  was  the  report  brought 
back  by  the  gunboats  and  the  friendlies  that  Mahmoud 
and  Osman  with  their  full  forces  were  marching  direct 
north,  and  intened  to  attack  the  Egyptian  position. 
Nothing  could,  of  course,  be  more  welcome  to  the 
Sirdar,  and  if  Mahmoud  really  attacks,  that  move  will 
greatly  simplify  and  shorten  the  campaign,  for  the 
Khalifa  cannot  have  a  really  formidable  army  left  at 
Omdurman. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Sirdar  did  not  intend  to 
make  his  move  on  Omdurman  till  the  autumn,  when 


the  high  Nile  would  enable  him  to  get  his  flotilla  of 
gunboats  over  the  sixth  cataract  ;  but  if  Mahmoud 
attacks  on  the  Atbara  and  suffers  a  crushing  defeat,  an 
immediate  move  forward  may  become  inevitable,  as  it 
would  be  folly  to  give  a  beaten  army  four  or  five 
months  to  regain  strength.  The  cavalry  and  camel 
corps  and  the  friendlies  would  pursue  in  any  case,  and 
if  Omdurman  should  be  vacated,  as  were  Berber  and 
Metemmeh,  it  would  have  to  be  at  once  occupied.  The 
banks  being  safe,  one  or  two  of  the  lighter  steamers 
could  doubtless  be  dragged  up  the  sixth  cataract. 
From  Khartoum  there  was,  in  Gordon's  time, 
navigable  water  right  up  to  Gondokoro,  although  the 
vegetable  growths  sometimes  hampered  the  steamers 
terribly,  and  it  might  be  considered  desirable  to  send  a 
steamer  at  once  up  to  Fashoda  and  Sobat  to  hoist  the 
Egyptian  flag  then,  and  so  put  an  end  to  French 
pretensions. 

A  rumour  reached  Brussels  a  fortnight  ago  that  one 
of  the  French  expeditions  on  the  Upper  Nile  had  been 
annihilated  by  the  Mahdists.  And  now  a  report  is  in 
circulation  in  some  well-informed  quarters  in  Paris  that 
the  Marquis  de  Bonchamp's  expedition,  which  was  last 
heard  of  in  the  Upper  Sobat  last  July,  has  met  with  a 
serious  disaster.  Possibly  the  mule  that  killed  Clochette 
has  been  kicking.again. 

It  is  currently  supposed  that  in  matters  Colonial  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  pretty  well  his  own  way  ;  his  Sugar 
speech  on  Monday  last  goes  far  to  weaken  any  such 
supposition.  That  the  man  who,  less  than  two  years 
ago,  made  bold  and  enthusiastic  declarations  in  favour 
of  a  Customs  Union,  proclaiming  loudly  his  contempt 
for  the  timid  politicians  and  muddle-headed  economists 
who  feared  to  put  duties  on  imports,  should  be  running 
away,  as  he  is  now  doing,  from  the  harmless,  necessary 
countervailing  duty  on  bounty-fed  sugar,  is  fair  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  voice 
is  as  potent  in  the  Cabinet  as  the  Colonial  Secretary's. 
The  spectacle  is  rather  pitiful.  With  swelling  breast 
Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  that  he  will  never  desert  the 
West  Indies  ;  while  all  the  time  he  is  conscious  of  his 
own  fearfulness  or  inability  to  bring  forth  the  only  just 
and  satisfactory  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  West 
Indies. 

That  mysterious  remedy  which  he  hinted  at  in  the 
Liverpool  speech,  which  threw  us  into  sceptical  wonder- 
ment, has  now  been  disclosed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  a  poor  thing.  Reciprocity  with  America  is  its 
name.  How  will  it  set  the  Colonial  staple  industry  on 
its  legs  again  ?  Already  America  is  the  West  Indies' 
best  customer,  now  that  the  mother  country  has 
abandoned  itself  to  the  German  beet  stuff,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  least  likely  that  the  United  States  will  take  more 
of  West  Indian  sugar  because  of  any  reciprocity  ar- 
rangements. As  a  matter  of  serious  fact,  they  will  take 
less  in  the  future  ;  for  they  also  are  going  in  heavily  for 
cultivating  sugar  themselves.  The  United  States  are 
the  last  market  which  the  West  Indies  can  look  to  for 
the  future  outlet  of  their  sugar.  Instead,  they  will  ere 
long  have  to  face  severe  competition  from  the  United 
States,  both  in  America  and  in  England  as  well,  unless 
England  adopts  a  preferential  tariff. 

Mr.  Chaplin  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  Vaccina- 
tion Bill.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  salutary  as  its 
results  have  proved,  the  law  as  it  stands  involves  an 
irksome  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
A  man  with  a  conscience  cannot  possibly  be  per- 
suaded that  there  is  no  injustice  in  obliging  him  to 
subject  his  child  to  a  medical  operation  which  he  dis- 
approves. The  Bill  to  amend  the  law  would  go  far 
towards  appeasing  him.  It  provides  that,  instead  of 
hailing  the  children  to  his  surgery,  the  Public  Vaccinator 
will  attend  them  at  their  homes.  Instead  of  inoculating 
one  child  with  lymph  taken  from  the  arm  of  another,  he 
will  use  calf-lymph  preserved  in  glycerine,  which  will  be 
less  of  an  affront  to  the  sensitive.  The  age  at  which 
the  operation  must  be  performed  is  to  be  raised  from 
three  months  to  twelve.  For  ignoring  the  law,  a  man 
henceforth  is  to  be  punished  only  once.  That  means, 
practically,  that  Vaccination  is  no  longer  to  be  com- 
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pulsory.  Pay  the  penalty  of  disobedience  once,  and 
you  shall  be  immune  for  all  time.  If  the  offensive  rigour 
of  the  law  were  abated,  it  is  possible  that  Vaccination 
might  become  universally  popular. 

We  congratulate  the  Foreign  Office  on  having  taken 
our  advice  and  stopped  the  Cavendish  Expedition. 
Mr.  Cavendish  has  already  spent  many  thousands  of 
pounds  in  stores  and  armament ;  nevertheless  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  decision,  which  he  himself 
rendered  inevitable.  The  provisional  approval  of  the 
Foreign  Office  was  accompanied  by  stipulations  which 
Mr.  Cavendish  was  bound  to  accept,  but  which  would 
almost  inevitably  have  led  to  a  breakdown.  British 
prestige  in  that'  quarter  cannot  afford  another  failure. 
What  is  now  wanted  is  a  small  lightly-equipped  expe- 
dition to  be  sent  to  the  Upper  Nile  to  discover  the 
movements  of  the  French,  and  not  to  fight.  A  small 
expedition  would  probably  be  much  safer  than  a  large 
one,  and  would  be  less  likely  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  natives  in  the  struggle  for  food.  Ten  years  ago  a 
small  expedition  could  have  done  nothing,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  the  region  between  Lake  Rudolph  and  the 
L'pper  Nile  appear  to  have  completely  changed,  and 
a  compact,  well-handled  force  would  probably  be  safe. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  who  died  on  Tuesday,  suffered, 
in  his  early  days,  the  common  lot  of  the  inventor. 
Nobody  believed  him  when  he  announced  that  he  had 
devised  a  new  method  of  making  steel.  Even  the 
British  Association,  before  which  he  read  a  paper, 
omitted  to  mention  the  subject  in  its  "Proceedings." 
Two  years  later,  having  realised  that  he  must  conquer 
fortune  by  his  own  effort,  he  built  works  at  Sheffield, 
and  proceeded  to  make  steel  for  sale.  Customers  at 
first  were  few,  and  their  orders  small  ;  but  Bessemer 
was  selling  steel  at  £20  a  ton  less  than  the  market 
price.  As  the  steel  was  sound,  that  settled  the  matter  ; 
and  Bessemer  was  a  millionaire  before  long.  The 
original  indifference  of  the  world  at  large  was  followed 
by  the  hostility  of  inventors  claiming  that  patents  of 
their  own  had  anticipated  Bessemer's.  Sir  Henry  ex- 
perimented in  other  directions,  but  with  small  success. 
The  Wigglesworths  of  York  were  in  no  way  injured  by 
his  rivalry  in  telescope-making,  and  the  "  Bessemer 
Steamer  "  is  a  byword  for  ingenuity  misapplied. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  so-called 
Bessemer  process  for  the  production  of  steel  the  idea 
of  Bessemer  himself  is  not  used.  The  important  differ- 
ence between  crude  iron,  steel  and  wrought  iron  is 
that  crude  iron  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon, 
wrought  iron  contains  none,  and  steel  contains  from 
\  to  i\  per  cent.  Bessemer's  real  practical  invention 
was  the  transformation  of  crude  iron  into  wrought  iron 
by  blowing  air  through  it,  all  the  carbon  being  thus 
oxidised  and  removed.  His  idea  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  was  to  stop  the  air  blast  at  such  a  time  as  to 
leave  the  proper  amount  of  carbon  behind,  and  so  leave 
steel  instead  of  wrought  iron.  This  operation  proved 
exceedingly  difficult  and  uncertain,  but  the  Bessemer 
Company  bought  the  patents  of  Mushet,  and  employ 
them  in  the  "Bessemer"  process.  The  crude  iron  is 
first  transformed  completely  to  wrought  iron  by  Besse- 
mer's air-blast.  Then,  following  Mushet's  invention, 
enough  speigat-eisen  is  added  to  produce  the  due 
proportion  of  carbon  for  steel. 

We  have  seen  no  reference  in  the  daily  papers  this 
week  to  the  parish  council  elections,  which  were  held 
on  Monday  in  every  rural  parish  in  the  country.  It  is 
now  three  years  since  these  bodies  were  called  into 
existence  ;  and  already  they  have  practically  dropped 
out  of  public  knowledge.  The  Local  Government  Act 
of  the  last  Government  created  administrative  machinery 
in  the  parishes  without  giving  them  any  duties  to 
administer  ;  and  the  result  is  that  not  one  election  in 
a  hundred  is  contested — the  public  being  utterly  in- 
different about  them — while  in  many  cases  the  councils 
never  meet  during  their  year  of  office  except  for  the 
statutory  meeting  to  elect  a  chairman  and  overseers. 
And  three  years  ago  we  were  assured  that  their 
establishment  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  earthly 
Paradise  for  the  villages. 


Lord  Rosslyn  is  a  young  man  whose  affairs  are  under 
consideration  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  He  is  also  an 
actor  who  was  reported  to  have  entertained  a  brilliant 
company  at  dinner,  by  way  of  celebrating  his  fiftieth 
appearance  on  the  stage.  Consequently  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  must  needs  estimate  the  cost  of  the  food  and 
wine,  and  hint  at  the  sum  total  by  which  the  creditors 
were  wronged.  Any  one  with  knowledge  of  the  world 
might  have  apprehended  that  Lord  Rosslyn's  dinner 
party  was  the  outcome  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some- 
body, probably  a  relation,  to  do  a  friendly  turn.  That 
obvious  consideration  having  been  suggested,  our  con- 
temporary remarked  that  to  appear  as  a  host  when  you 
are  not  really  so  is  as  bad  as  to  maltreat  your  creditors. 
That  is  a  maxim  too  stringent  for  our  moral  sense. 
Lord  Rosslyn  was  foolishly  extravagant  in  his  early 
youth  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  publicly 
humiliated  now  that  he  is  striving,  and  striving  well,  to 
make  a  living.  In  such  a  case  your  Radical  censor  is 
always  too  apt  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  two  English  Archbishops  to  the 
"  Vindication"  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  his  colleagues  is 
brief,  but  much  to  the  point.  Their  Graces  observe 
that  the  "  Vindication"  dealt  mainly  with  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  as  practically  the  one  sure  test  of 
holy  orders,  although  the  Pope's  Bull  scarcely  touched 
upon  it.  "  We  could  not  answer  what  he  did  not  say." 
The  more  Protestant  Churchfolk  will  be  better  satisfied 
with  this  than  with  the  former  reply,  which  was  in  many 
respects  extremely  distasteful  to  them.  They  may  find 
some  consolation  in  the  direct  and  uncompromising  repu- 
diation, in  the  present  Letter,  of  transubstantiation  and 
the  Papal  supremacy.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Archbishops  have  taken  the  whole 
business  too  seriously  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  their  former  reply  been  as  brief  as  their 
rejoinder. 

The  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry  have  addressed  a  very  able  letter  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  respect  of  the  reconstitution  of  the 
scheme  of  payments  to  City  churches  proposed  by  the 
Whitehall  authorities.  The  argument  of  the  letter  is 
somewhat  too  technical  for  the  man  in  the  street  :  but 
the  City  contention  is,  in  the  main,  that  the  Com- 
missioners' proposal  is  ultra  vires,  and  that  the  absence 
of  any  appeal  from  their  own  decision  opens  the  way  to 
arbitrary  and  unfair  treatment  of  the  City  parishes.  It 
is  scarcely  probable  that  the  new  scheme  will  be  carried 
through  without  modification. 

We  hope  that  the  Dean  of  Norwich  is  exaggerating 
in  his  description  of  the  condition  of  the  cloisters  of 
Norwich  Cathedral.  "  They  are  literally  falling  to 
pieces,"  he  said  to  his  congregation  last  Sunday,  in  an 
appeal  for  funds  for  restoration  purposes.  Such 
appeals  have  come  with  alarming  frequency  of  late 
from  the  authorities  of  our  cathedrals.  In  this  case  the 
Dean  puts  the  cost  of  the  minimum  of  necessary  work 
at  ^3000.  If  the  state  of  things  is  really  as  bad  as  he 
would  have  us  believe,  there  ought  surely  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  that  sum  amongst  the  wealthy 
Churchmen  of  the  diocese.  The  Dean  professes  to  see 
no  hope  of  raising  it  ;  in  which  case  it  is  for  him  and 
his  fellow-Churchmen  of  the  district  to  find  some 
effective  reply  to  the  disestablishment  argument  that 
the  safe-keeping  of  cathedral  buildings  is  not  adequately 
provided  for  under  existing  arrangements. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  France 
being  somewhat  strained — to  put  it  mildly — it  is  grati- 
fying to  read  of  the  great  courtesy  shown  the  Queen 
everywhere  on  her  journey  through  France.  But  it 
would,  be  perfectly  idle  to  attach  the  slightest  political 
importance  to  these  manifestations  of  goodwill,  or  to 
build  upon  them  alone  the  faintest  hope  of  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
countries.  We  do  not  say  that  those  differences 
will  not  be  adjusted  by  negotiation  ;  we  merely 
wish  to  remark  that  the  kindly  attitude  of  the  French 
authorities  towards  the  Sovereign  and  the  sym- 
pathetic demeanour  of  the  French  people  in  general 
must  not   be   taken  as  indicative  of  their  intention 
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bury  the  hatchet.  The  respectful  and  even  cordial 
:  eetings  are  exclusively  addressed  to  the  royal  lady 
)  rself,  and  in  no  way  to  the  nation  over  which  she  rules. 
J  iring  the  last  forty  years  we  have  often  heard  the  cry 
t  "  Vive  la  Reine,"  we  have  never  heard  that  of  "Vive 
1  ngleterre."  The  personal  regard  in  which  the  Queen  is 
1  Id  dates  from  her  first  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  at  Eu 
;  -irly  forty-five  years  ago.  Her  visits  to  Cherbourg 
.  d  Paris  during  Napoleon  III.'s  reign  greatly  in- 
c  ased  her  popularity,  and  her  visits  of  late  to  Aix- 
1  -Bains  and  Nice  have  further  strengthened  the 
f  ling.  The  French  speak  of  Queen  Victoria  as  "  une 
I  ive  femme  et,  surtout,  une  bonne  mere  de  famille." 
1  is  about  the  greatest  praise  one  could  receive  from 
t  t  frugal  and  essentially  estimable  middle-class, 
v  ich  constitutes  the  moral  and  physical  backbone  of 
t  country. 

The  Catholic  clergy  have  done  much  to  foster  the  feeling 

0  idmiration  for  our  not  very  imposing  Queen,  and  they 
h  e  always  been  singled  out  for  especial  distinction  by 
h      Majesty.      One  Palm  Sunday,  at  Aix-les-Bains, 

1  icess  Beatrice  went  expressly  to  the  Abbe"  Mergnoz, 
tl  vicar,  to  ask  him  for  a  consecrated  branch  of  holly. 
A  iile  at  Biarritz  her  Majesty  granted  private  audiences 
tc  >oth  the  Archbishop  of  Chamb6ry  and  the  Bishop  of 
B  onne.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  somewhat  amus- 
ir  report  that  the  Queen  intended  to  become  a  convert 
tc  Ionian  Catholicism.  The  basis  of  the  story  is  that 
h  Majesty  one  day  went  to  see  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
s;  <  to  have  been  found  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree 
in  wood  near  Biarritz.  The  drive  was  prolonged, 
tl.  Queen  had  tea  in  the  wood,  and  the  flames  of 
tL  spirit-lamp  were  mistaken  by  some  of  the  simple- 
m    Jed  peasantry  for  the  lights  of  an  improvised  altar. 

'.  he  late  Sir  Richard  Quain  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  he  world,  and  would  have  become  prominent  and 
•su  essful  in  almost  any  line  of  life.  He  was  not  a  great 
p1  ;ician  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term,  although 
hi  vork  on  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  was  patient, 
in,  nious  and  illuminating.  But  he  had  an  acute  judg- 
m  t  and  an  admirable  diligence.  He  did  a  valuable 
se  ice  to  the  medical  profession  by  his  labours  on  the 
Gc  ;ral  Medical  Council,  and  his  "  Dictionary  of  Medi- 
cii  "  deserves  the  enormous  reputation  it  gained. 
Tl.  man,  however,  was  greater  than  the  physician, 
an  few  people  were  better  known  or  better  liked  in 
Lc  .Ion  society  than  the  kindly,  shrewd,  witty  Irishman 
wl  brought  with  him  a  savour  of  all  the  finer  pleasures 
.of  fe,  and  for  being  with  whom  every  one  was  the 
ha,  tier.  In  its  early  days  the  "Saturday  Review" 
rec  :ved  many  contributions  from  Sir  Richard. 

A  tbrey  Beardsley,  who  died  this  week  at  Mentone, 
wa  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  his  time,  one 
of  lose  egregii  who  appear  from  time  to  time,  those 
ere  ures  apart  who  are  laws  unto  themselves  and 
ho[  less  confusion  to  the  critics.  Though  he  has  died 
so  oung,  he  has  left  us  a  vast  amount  of  his  work, 
anc'  now  that  he  can  be  judged  calmly,  without 
ref,  ;nce  to  the  rivalries  and  prejudices  of  his  moment, 
his  ue  importance  will  be  gauged  the  sooner.  None 
wh  knew  him  will  have  been  surprised — though  all 
wil.  have  been  grieved — at  the  news  of  his  death,  for 
tha  terribly  frail  body  had  survived  so  long  only 
thn  igh  intensity  of  sheer  nervous  force.  Beardsley 
was  said  by  some  one  who  saw  him  before  he  had 
i)eci  ne  famous  to  be  "  little  more  than  two  hands  and 
a  L  ain."  He  himself  had  no  illusion  about  his 
hea!  h,  and,  in  his  work  and  his  life  alike,  he  had  all 
the  .  iverish  activity  of  the  condamne.  One  of  the  last 
thin  ;s  he  drew  before  his  doctors  insisted  that  he 
shoi  .d  go  abroad  for  complete  rest  was  the  "  Death  of 
Piei  Jt,"  and  it  was  known  that  in  this  strange  and 
poig.iant  drawing  Pierrot  was  meant  to  be  himself. 
Opp.-site  the  drawing  appeared  these  words,  written  by 
.him:  "As  the  dawn  broke,  Pierrot  fell  into  his  last 
sleep.  Then,  upon  tip-toe,  noiselessly  up  the  stair, 
:silenily  into  the  room,  came  the  comedians,  Arlechino, 
Pantaleone,  Colombina  and  II  Dottoro  ;  who,  with 
much  love,  lifted  in  their  arms  and  bore  away  upon  their 
shoulders  the  white-frocked  clown  of  Bergamo.  Whither 
we  know  not." 


KRUGER  AND  CHIEF  JUSTICE  KOTZE. 

MOM  PAUL  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
^-^  apace.  The  great  constitutional  duel  to  which  he 
has  challenged  Chief  Justice  Kotz6  is  throwing  a  fiercer 
light  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Transvaal  State  than  usually 
beats  upon  a  Presidential  chair.  Mr.  Kruger  has 
elected  to  fill  the  role  of  autocrat,  and  has  shifted  the 
onus  of  proof  of  his  reactionary  and  unconstitutional 
courses  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Colonial  Office  to. 
those  of  the  ablest  lawyer  in  South  Africa  and  the  most 
disinterested  servant  the  Transvaal  has  ever  had.  He 
has,  for  the  first  time,  given  Mr.  Chamberlain  his 
chance,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  purpose  has  been  to 
allow  the  President  rope  with  which  to  hang  himself,  it 
has  now  come  very  near  to  realisation.  Mr.  Kruger, 
by  his  attack  on  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  has 
unquestionably  committed  a  breach  of  the  Convention 
with  Great  Britain.  In  closing  the  Volksraad  on  Wed- 
nesday he  objected  to  any  such  interpretation  being 
placed  upon  his  conduct  ;  but  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
compact  in  a  double  sense.  The  Convention  is  intended 
to  secure  the  fearless  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  for  black  and  white  alike,  and  it  certainly  did 
not  contemplate  the  exclusion  from  justice  of  the  Chief 
Justice  himself.  If  Mr.  Kotze"  has  been  guilty  of  any 
misdemeanour,  the  only  constitutional  and  legal  course 
open  to  the  President  is  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  Court  before  which  the  Chief  Justice  may  be 
tried.  Mr.  Kruger  has  not  adopted  that  simple  and  suffi- 
cient course,  because  he  has  no  case  which  would  bear  a 
moment's  examination  to  lay  before  a  Special  Court. 
That  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  little  option  but  to  support 
Mr.  Kotze"  in  his  struggle  with  the  autocrat  of  the 
Transvaal  will,  we  think,  be  clear  from  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  which  we  are  able  to  make  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Kotzd  himself,  and  which  covers  the  essential 
points  of  the  manifesto  he  has  this  week  addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Kruger  flatly  denies 
Mr.  Kotze's  account  of  the  split,  and  with  characteristic 
confidence  in  his  own  infallibility  declares  that  "the 
devil  himself  never  told  such  a  lie."  Unfortunately  for 
the  President,  hard  swearing  on  his  part  will  not  break 
down  the  corroborated  evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  Kotze\ 
Here,  then,  is  Mr.  Kotz6's  case,  which  it  is  important 
to  grasp  in  view  of  possible  early  developments.  In 
giving  judgment  in  the  trial  of  Brown  v.  Leyds,  in 
January  1897,  Mr.  Kotze"  laid  down  two  rules :  first, 
that  a  mere  snatch  resolution  of  the  Volksraad  had  not 
the  effect  of  law  ;  and  secondly,  that  an  ordinary  law 
could  not  alter  the  Grondwet  or  Constitution.  In  other 
words,  the  Court  claimed  the  right  to  test  the  laws  and 
resolutions  of  the  Volksraad  by  reference  to  the  Grond- 
wet. Mr.  Kruger,  supported  by  Dr.  Satellite  Leyds 
and  others,  rejected  this  view,  and  embodied  his 
objections  in  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Volksraad  in  a 
special  session  in  February,  1897.  By  this  measure  the 
existence  of  the  testing  right  was  denied,  and  a  form  of 
oath  was  prescribed  for  futur  ejudgestothe  effect  that  they 
would  not  "  arrogate  "  to  themselves  any  "so-called" 
testing  right,  but  enforce  all  laws  and  resolutions  of  the 
Volksraad.  By  Article  IV.  of  the  bill  the  President  was 
empowered  to  dismiss  any  judge  who  refused  to  accept 
these  new  conditions  of  office.  The  Bill  was  rushed 
through  in  three  days.  It  has  never  been  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  ;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
which  guarantees  the  judges  their  position  for  life, 
unless  convicted,  by  the  special  Court  referred  to, 
of  misconduct.  Directly  the  Bill  had  passed  the  Volks- 
raad, the  Chief  Justice  and  four  other  judges  publicly 
protested  against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal, 
and  a  direct  attack  on  the  independent  exercise  of 
judicial  functions.  The  protest  was  ignored,  and  Mr. 
Kruger  proceeded  to  demand  the  assurances  from  the 
judges,  which  they  naturally  refused  to  give.  At  the 
instance  of  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  of  the  Cape  Bench,  a 
compromise  was  arranged.  The  judges  undertook  not 
to  test  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  Volksraad,  on  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Kruger  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  submit  to  Parliament  a  draft  Grondwet,  con- 
taining a  clause  which  should  safeguard  the  Constitu- 
tion from  hasty  and  summary  alteration,  and  guarantee 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary.     Mr.  Kruger  un- 
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reservedly  and  unqualifiedly  accepted  the  compromise, 
and  a  solemn  compact  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Kotze" 
in  March  1897,  that  the  draft  Grondwet  should  be 
submitted  "  as  soon  as  possible."  Mr.  Kotze-  took  this 
to  mean  during  the  ensuing  session  ;  Kruger  took  it 
to  mean  the  session  of  1898,  or  as  much  later  as  he 
pleased. 

In  opening  the  Volksraad,  President  Kruger  made  a 
vague  general  allusion  to  constitutional  revision,  and 
Mr.  Kotz£  thereupon  wrote  to  him  pointing  out  that 
nothing  but  the  actual  terms  agreed  upon  in  writing 
would  be  satisfactory.  President  Kruger  did  not  answer 
the  letter.    He  has  an  awkward  habit  of  ignoring  in- 
convenient reminders  of  his  public  duty.    Instead  of  a 
draft   Grondwet,  President  Kruger  proposed  a  Com- 
mittee, which  was  not  only  to  deal  with  the  Grondwet, 
but  to  codify  the  laws — a  work  which  would  obviously 
have  been  interminable.    From  memoranda  of  a  private 
conversation  between  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  and  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  appears  to  have 
known,  but  to  have  suppressed,  the  fact  that  nothing 
would  be  done  until  the  present  year.    Mr.  Kotze"  not 
unreasonably  refused  to  be  bound  by  notes  of  an  inter- 
view at  which  he  was  not  present,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  subsequent  events  show  that  President  Kruger 
did  not  intend  to    keep  his   promise   any  more  in 
1898  than  in  1897.    The  courage  of  the  other  judges 
began  to  evaporate  when  the  President  began  to  pre- 
varicate, and  Mr.  Kotze  was  left  practically  to  fight  the 
question  alone.    In  July  last  year,  he  again  drew  Mr. 
Kruger's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  adhered 
to  the  agreement,  but  Mr.  Kruger  could  not  see  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  a  draft  Grondwet  and 
a  Committee  which  was  to  grapple  with  many  problems 
besides  the  Grondwet.     When  the  session  came  to 
an  end  on    17  November   nothing  had  been  done. 
To  a  polite  invitation  in  December  to  say  what  he  now 
intended  to  do,  the  President  made  no  response,  and  on 
5  February  last,  Mr.  Kotz6  notified  Mr.  Kruger  that 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  understanding 
as  no  longer  binding  on  him.    The  presidential  election 
took  place  four  days  later,  and  Mr.  Kruger's  first  action 
on  his  reinstatement  was  to  dismiss  Mr.  Kotze"  from  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice. 

Two   things   stand   out   plainly.     First,  that  Mr. 
Kruger  managed  -to  procrastinate  till  he  had  been  re- 
seated in  the  presidential  chair ;  second,  that  he  aims 
at  making  the  judiciary  the  hand-maiden  of  any  chance 
majority  in  the  Volksraad.    To  secure  his  end  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  oust  from  a  life  office  an  old  and  loyal 
friend,  whose  intervention,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week, 
alone  saved  him  from  defeat  by  Joubert  in  1893.  He 
seems  to  imagine  that  a  Chief  Justice,  and  a  Chief 
Justice  who  happens  to  be  the  most  highly  respected 
man   in    the   Transvaal,    can    be    turned    into  the 
street    with    less    ceremony   than   an   average  man 
would  show  towards  a  Kaffir   servant.      It  cannot 
be   too  strongly  insisted  upon  that   Mr.   Kotzd  de- 
manded nothing  more  than  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic,  if  it  was  to  be  modified  at  all,  should  be 
modified  by  constitutional  means.      Mr.   Kruger  had 
only  to  adopt  constitutional  methods  to  ensure  the 
concurrence  of  the  Chief  Justice.     If  the  judges  had 
not  the  right  to  test  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the 
Volksraad,  why  did  Mr.  Kruger  enter  into  an  agree- 
meant  by  which  they  resigned  that  right  in  return  for 
concessions  on  his  part?    They  could  not  give  up  what 
they  did   not   possess.      Mr.    Kotze's    public  spirit 
throughout  has  been  just  what  one  would  expect  from 
so  ideal  a  lawyer.    He  entered  into  the  agreement  with 
Mr.  Kruger  in  order  to  avoid  "  a  collision  and  a  crisis  " 
which  might  shake  the  Republic  to  its  foundation. 
The  collision  and  the  crisis  have  now  been  brought 
about  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  which  is 
as  unmanly  as  it  is  irregular  and  unjustifiable.  Well 
may  Mr.  Kotze"  ask,  "Are  all  those  who  have  interests 
at  stake  in  the  Transvaal,  are  educated  and  honour- 
able men,  going  to  stand  and  look  on  and  see  one  of 
the  most  sacred  principles,  which  every  schoolboy  has 
been  taught  to  respect  and  venerate,  most  shamefully 
violated?"    Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  exaggerate  when  he 
describes  the  conduct  of  President   Kruger  as  bar- 
barous.   It  is  intolerable,  and  if  it  seriously  affects  the 
future  of  the  Republic  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  sur- 
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prise.  Mr.  Kruger  has  brought  the  question  of  the 
Convention  up  now  in  a  new  and,  for  the  Transvaal 
Government,  awkward  form.  He  has  given  Mr. 
Chamberlain  an  opportunity  of  asserting  himself  which 
is  not  likely  to  recur. 

THE  WEST  AFRICAN  CRISIS. 
'T'HE  labours  of  the  West  African  Commission  in 
J-  Paris  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  race  now 
being  represented  nightly  at  a  well-known  resort  in 
Leicester  Square,  where  the  horses  are  kept  at  a  stage 
gallop  but — owing  to  a  skilfully  contrived  retrograde 
movement  of  a  platform — remain  always  in  sight  of  the 
audience.  No  doubt,  much  hard  work  has  been  done 
by  the  British  representatives,  and  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Hanotaux  that  the  Commission  is  pur- 
suing a  normal  course  and  has  already  cleared  the 
ground  a  great  deal.  Yet  month  succeeds  month  with- 
out any  solution  of  a  very  simple  though  dangerous 
international  question. 

The  French  press  have  taken  some  credit  to  them- 
selves for  the  moderation  with  which  they  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  dispute.  They  have  deprecated 
the  warmth  shown  by  public  opinion  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  ;  while  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
"Matin,"  who  is  believed  to  draw  his  inspiration  and 
even  his  phrases  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Knights- 
bridge,  good-humouredly  adjures  "Messieurs  les  An- 
glais "  to  show  "  un  peu  de  calme."  So  might  the  late- 
lamented  Charles  Peace,  if  detected  in  his  "felonious 
little  plans,"  have  smilingly  deprecated  the  wrath  of  a 
sleepy  householder  imbued  with  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
the  sanctity  of  private  property,  and  have  suggested 
that  at  any  rate  the  ground  floor  should  be  left  in  the 
effective  occupation  of  the  housebreaker.  Twelve 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  invasion  of  the 
British  Protectorate  of  Boussaland  was  telegraphed  to 
Europe.  For  this  aggressive  action — probably  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  two  great  Powers  professing 
to  be  on  friendly  terms — no  defence  whatever  appears 
to  have  been  forthcoming  from  any  authoritative  quarter. 
Attempts  were  indeed  made  by  the  French  press  at  one 
time  to  justify  the  invasion  on  the  ground  of  there 
being  no  British  troops  in  Boussaland,  conveniently 
ignoring  the  military  posts  of  Leaba  and  Fort  Goldie  in 
that  country  ;  but  this  position  had  to  be  abandoned 
when  it  became  known  that  the  principle  of  effective 
occupation  as  essential  to  inland  protectorates  in  Africa 
had  been  specially  discarded  at  the  instance  of  France 
by  the  fourteen  States  represented  at  Berlin.  The 
invasion  of  Nikki  and  Western  Borgu  stands  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing  ;  for  in  this  case  the  French 
contest  the  validity  of  the  Lugard  treaties.  They 
assert  that  Colonel  Lugard,  who  had  had  a  very  long 
and  varied  experience  in  African  treaty-making,  was, 
after  ten  days'  residence  in  Nikki,  deceived  as  to  the 
positions  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  publicly 
negotiating  ;  while  the  French  officer,  Captain  Decceur, 
who  arrived  some  days  after  Colonel  Lugard's  depar- 
ture, and  who  was  then  a  novice  in  Africa,  discovered 
the  fraud  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
contention  appears  to  be  wanting  in  solidity  sufficient 
to  justify  the  seizure  of  Nikki  by  the  French  during  the 
negotiations  at  Paris  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  sustain  a 
claim  to  leave  the  decision  as  to  the  protectorate  over 
Nikki  to  the  Commission. 

In  the  case  of  Boussaland,  which — as  the  late  King 
of  Boussa  declared  to  Sir  George  Goldie  two  years 
ago,  and  as  all  travellers  are  agreed — extends  from 
Ilorin  to  Gurma  no  such  primd-facie  defence  exists. 
France  does  not  attempt  to  contend  that  the  British 
treaties  with  Boussa  of  1885  and  1890  are  invalid  in 
form,  or  of  any  French  traveller,  missionary,  soldier 
or  merchant  ever  visited  that  country  before  1894.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  treaties  in  question  were  made 
by  white  British  subjects,  namely,  Lieutenant  Hamilton, 
an  ex-naval  officer,  Mr.  Greenshields,  a  Scotchman, 
and  Mr.  Lister,  an  Englishman  ;  so  that  the  grave 
reproach  brought  against  the  Niger  Company  by 
the  advocates  of  "  Egalit6  "  and  "  Fraternity "  that 
some  of  the  Company's  political  agents  have  black 
skins  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Boussa  treaties. 
It  is  not  denied  that  Lord  Rosebery's  notification  of 
Protectorate  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  was  fully 
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understood  to  cover  at  any  rate  Boussaland,  even  if 
doubt  existed  as  to  Nikki  and  Western  Borgu. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  why  the  question 
of  Boussaland  has  been  submitted  at  all  to  the  Paris 
Commission.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  category  of 
subjects  which  a  Great  Power  may,  with  self  respect, 
leave  to  the  discussion  of  diplomatists  or  to  the  decision 
of  an  arbitrator.  If  Great  Britain  were  to  seize  unoccu- 
pied coast  in  the  neighbourhood,  say,  of  Dakar  in 
French  Senegal,  she  would  undoubtedly  be  called  upon 
to  immediately  withdraw  either  her  troops  from  French 
soil  or  her  ambassador  from  Paris.  The  same  principle 
applies  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  invasion  of  the  British 
Protectorate  of  Boussaland. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  serious  matter  if  the  French 
nation,  as  a  whole,  countenanced  so  flagrant  a  breach 
of  international  law  to  the  detriment  of  a  friendly  Power. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  France, 
apart  from  the  Colonial  group,  has  any  desire  for  war 
with  England.  Her  peaceful  populations  in  the  pro- 
vinces are  altogether  unaware  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  have  merely  a  vague  idea  that  French  and 
British  explorers  are  racing  in  West  Africa  and  that 
their  countrymen  have,  on  this  occasion,  been  the  more 
successful.  The  question  for  Great  Britain  would  seem 
therefore  to  be  how  to  awaken  the  French  public  to  the 
truth,  without  raising  French  susceptibilities  to  fever 
heat.  Possibly  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Lugard  on  the 
scene  of  action  and  the  advance  of  the  West  African 
Frontier  Force  will  produce  the  requisite  publicity  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  AND 
IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  Government's  promise  to  deal,  in  the  coming 
Session,  with  that  pressing  but  much  delayed 
subject,  Secondary  Education,  is  welcome  news,  though 
expected.  The  point  of  speculation  lies  in  the  kind  of 
Bill  which  we  are  to  have.  Secondary  education  is  a 
term  of  somewhat  vague  import.  The  poorest  pro- 
vincial Grammar  School  —  but  one  remove  from  the 
Board  School — claims  to  provide  Secondary  Education. 
The  present-day  descendant  of  Mr.  Squeers's  home  of 
learning  would  place  itself  upon  the  list  of  providers. 
Secondary  Education  may  take  a  number  of  varied 
forms,  and  each  of  them  be  useful  ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  something  that  can  be  called  Secondary 
Education  which  is  also  absolutely  futile. 

Secondary  Education  divides  itself  roughly  into  three 
branches  :  Technical  Education,  Commercial  Education 
and  extended  Literary  Education.  It  is  to  the  second 
of  these  branches  that  I  propose  to  call  attention  here. 
The  need  for  Technical  Education  is  great — perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  others.  But  among 
commercial  people  Commercial  Education  must  also 
take  its  place.  We  are  keepers  of  shops  as  well  as 
makers  of  tools  and  fabrics  ;  the  manufacturer  is  often 
humbly  dependent  upon  the  merchant  for  the  success 
of  his  business  ;  and  it  behoves  England  to  see  that 
those  of  her  sons  who  are  to  engage  in  commerce  are 
thoroughly  well  equipped  for  the  business.  That  is 
just  what  she  fails  to  do  ;  and  it  is  just  what  her  rivals 
are  most  particularly  careful  to  do,  thereby  explaining 
not  a  little  of  the  intensity  of  foreign  competition.  Go 
into  the  first  stately  block  of  offices  you  come  to  in  the 
City,  and  question  the  scores  of  clerks  scattered  up  and 
down  the  various  rooms  concerning  their  mental  equip- 
ment for  the  work  of  conducting  a  world-wide  commerce  ; 
and  how  many  of  them  will  you  find  capable  of  cor- 
responding in  two  other  languages  save  their  own,  or 
possessed  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  commercial  history 
and  geography  and  political  economy,  or  adept  in 
practical  mathematics  ?  You  will  be  lucky  if  you  find 
one  out  of  a  hundred  so  equipped.  If  you  do  find  one 
he  will  probably  be  a  Belgian  or  a  German. 

For  they  do  these  things  better  across  the  water.  I 
will  take  France  by  way  of  example,  because  Mr.  James 
Graham,  who  is  working  hard  on  behalf  of  commercial 
education  in  Yorkshire,  has  written  a  report  of  com- 
mercial education  in  Paris,  lately  put  into  circulation  by 
the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  From  France,  by  the  way,  came  the 
taunt  against  England  that  she  was  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers.    Let  us  see,  then,  how  France  treats  the 


question  of  preparing  her  own  children  for  the  counter 
or  the  counting-house. 

A  most  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Graham's  report 
suffices  to  show  that,  though  France  may  taunt,  she 
regards  the  shop-keeping  faculty  and  its  tangible 
results  as  so  very  well  worth  the  having  that  she  has 
put  forth  systematic  and  determined  efforts  to  equip 
her  own  children  with  practical  and  theoretical  learning 
of  a  kind  which  must  go  far  to  make  of  J:hem  ideal 
merchants  and  merchants'  assistants.  The  French 
Government  supervises  and  aids  nine  High  Schools  of 
Commerce,  the  management  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce.  These  schools  are 
situated  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Havre  and  Lille.  They  do  hot  exhaust  the  list  of 
French  commercial  schools ;  there  are  many  others, 
both  public  and  private.  It  is,  however,  in  the  State- 
patronised  High  Schools  that  the  French  system  of 
commercial  education  attains  its  crowning  distinction. 
(State  patronage,  it  may  be  parenthetically  remarked, 
does  not  mean  State  support  in  the  ordinary  pecuniary 
sense  ;  for  these  schools  are  more  than  self-supporting 
— in  1895  the  Paris  schools  had  a  balance  of  ^2000 
remaining  after  all  expenses  were  paid).  The  aim  of 
these  schools  is  to  give  the  students  the  special  training 
which  will  qualify  them  most  efficiently  and  rapidly  for 
the  direction  of  commercial,  industrial  and  banking 
houses,  and  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  teaching  those 
who  intend  themselves  becoming  professors  of  com- 
mercial subjects.  The  schools  also  aim  at  training 
students  for  the  Consular  Service  —  a  point  which 
should  appeal  with  special  force  to  all  classes  of 
mercantile  Englishmen  who  do  business  abroad,  and 
who  complain — often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  justly — that  the 
last  thing  a  British  Consul  is  selected  for  is  his  capacity 
to  further  British  trade  in  his  district. 

State  patronage  is  in  evidence  in  the  diplomas  which 
are  granted  to  students  who  pass  their  examinations 
successfully — the  diploma  gives  the  holder  the  privilege 
of  serving  one  year,  instead  of  three  years,  in  the 
army ;  and  in  competitions  for  certain  Government 
posts  a  candidate,  if  he  holds  one  of  these  diplomas,  is 
given  a  number  of  marks  on  that  account. 

And  what  is  the  special  character  of  the  teaching  at 
these  schools  ?  Foremost  is  the  study  of  languages. 
Two  foreign  tongues  are  obligatory,  the  choice  ranging 
between  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ;  and 
that  the  teaching  is  thorough,  and  not  the  paltry 
smattering  so  common  in  English  schools,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  weekly  conferences  are 
held,  when  the  students  are  only  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  foreign  language.  The  subjects  claiming  second 
place  in  the  curriculum  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  book- 
keeping and  accountancy.  Next  in  importance  come 
object  lessons  on  merchandise,  which  are  supplemented 
by  practical  work  in  testing  and  analysing  all  sorts  of 
articles  of  food,  &c,  in  the  laboratory,  and  by  the 
handling  and  observing  of  products  .under  the  micro- 
scope. Economical  geography  and  commercial  shipping 
and  industrial  law  also  occupy  conspicuous  places. 
The  other  subjects  are  the  history  of  commerce,  the 
elements  of  public  and  civil  law  ;  foreign  commercial 
legislation  ;  political  economy ;  customs  and  budget 
legislation  ;  handwriting  ;  mechanical  apparatus  in 
commercial  use  ;  transport  and  factory  legislation. 
The  course  extends  over  two  years.  In  the  case  of  the 
Paris  School  (the  others  have  similar  arrangements) 
—the  State,  the  Municipality,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Seine  grant  Exhibitions  valued  at  £\o  each  ;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  foreign  travelling  Exhibitions 
tenable  for  two  years  and  open  for  competition  by 
students  who  have  obtained  diplomas.  Their  value 
ranges  from  ,£100  to  ;£i6o  for  the  first  year,  and  from 
£80  to  £,\2Q>  during  the  second  year.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  schools  is  the  museum,  which  contains 
among  other  exhibits  specimens  of  the  products  of 
French  Colonies,  of  textile  fabrics,  metals  and  similar 
commercial  articles  presented  by  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. The  Paris  school  receives  boarders  at  ^112 
per  annum,  day  boarders  at  ^52,  and  boys  who  do  not 
dine,  at  ^40  per  annum.  The  other  schools  are 
considerably  cheaper.  Attached  to  the  School  is  an  Old 
Boys'  Association,  which  finds  employment  for  ex- 
students,  and,  it  is  said,  finds  It  with  little  difficulty, 
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The  other  commercial  schools  mentioned  above  are 
also  worthy  of  note.  Mr.  Graham  describes  one  which 
he  says  is  a  type.  It  is  a  private  school,  and  pays  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  practical  side  of  commercial 
education.  For  that  purpose  it  is  made  into  an  exact 
reproduction  of  a  merchant's  office,  with  desks,  copying- 
presses,  telephones  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
the  counting-  house,  and  has  besides  a  model  bank,  post- 
office,  raiKvay  parcel  office,  &c.  The  teaching  is  con- 
sidered so  valuable  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
grants  the  school  a  subsidy  of  about  £100  a  year,  and 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  pays  for  the  education  of 
twelve  pupils.  The  fees  range  from  £2  to  £6  per 
quarter.  Merchants  set  so  high  a  value  upon  the 
education  thus  afforded  that  (so  Mr.  Graham  avers) 
there  are  ten  applications  for  the  services  of  every 
pupil.  Another  most  interesting  feature  of  these  schools 
is  the  Ladies'  Section  attached  to  them  :  departments 
organized  on  similar  lines,  and  conducted  by  lady 
teachers. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  England,  though  a 
few  far-seeing  and  patriotic  enthusiasts  are  striving 
hard  to  promote  such  education.  The  work  of  the 
Institute  of  Bankers,  for  example,  is  an  admirable 
attempt.  The  Institute  is  not  a  school  properly  so 
called,  as  it  caters  for  youths  who  have  already  begun 
their  commercial  lives  in  banks  ;  but  it  provides  excel- 
lent courses  of  lectures,  and  does  its  best  to  put 
students  in  the  way  of  working  up  such  subjects  as 
banking  law,  political  economy,  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
the  French  language,  See,  and  it  provides  examinations 
in  these  subjects  which  a  glance  at  the  papers  shows  do 
not  err  in  the  way  of  being  too  elementary  or  smatter- 
ing. Certificates  are  granted  to  those  who  pass  the 
examinations  successfully,  and  in  some  banks  promotion 
depends  not  a  little  on  the  success  of  clerks  in  the 
examinations.  The  Institute's  scheme  is  making  most 
satisfactory  progress.  In  1881  the  number  of  can- 
didates presenting  themselves  for  examination  was 
twenty-two  ;  it  has  progressed  steadily  since  then,  and 
reached  a  total  last  year  of  512. 

But  a  few  isolated  and  individual  efforts  are  quite 
unequal  to  the  task  of  properly  educating  our  youths 
in  business,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  "The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  recently  prepared  a  memorial  for  presentation  to 
Lord  Salisbury  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. The  memorial  is  well  worth  study,  as  it  gives 
an  excellent  synopsis  of  what  is  being  done  abroad, 
and  of  what  should  be  done  in  England.  The  facts 
relating  to  foreign  countries  are  of  startling  sig- 
nificance. Of  schools  and  institutions  devoted  to 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher  commercial  training, 
Germany,  the  memorial  points  out,  has  200,  France 
1120,  and  Russia  32  ;  there  is  also  a  fair  number  in 
other  countries,  including  elaborately  equipped  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Even  Japan  is  in  the  running, 
and  in  some  respects  goes  beyond  European  schemes  of 
commercial  education.  There  are  also  in  Paris,  Berlin 
and  Vienna  schools  for  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  including  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  peoples. 
These  schools  enable  European  students  to  write  trade 
circulars  in  the  Eastern  languages,  and  visit  the  people, 
talking  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  In  view  of 
England's  immense  Oriental  Empire  the  lack  of  such 
instruction  here  is  a  serious  reflection  alike  upon  our 
Imperial  duty  and  upon  the  business  instincts  of  our 
merchants. 

The  memorial  points  out  that  the  Government  has 
in  some  way  recognised  the  need  for  commercial  educa- 
tion by  making  grants  for  commercial  instruction  of  a 
very  elementary  nature  in  evening  continuation  schools, 
but  such  aid  is  ridiculously  inadequate.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  summed 
up  in  a  plea  that  the  Government  will  (1)  place  com- 
mercial education  of  the  thorough  Continental  type  on 
the  same  footing  for  earning  grants  in  aid  as  is  now 
done  with  Science  and  Art  subjects  ;  (2)  nominate  a 
central  authority  to  distribute  such  grants  ;  and  (3) 
authorise  such  authority  to  formulate  and  supervise 
systematic  commercial  courses.  The  Government 
should  put  these  recommendations  into  legislative  form 
in  the  Secondary  Education  Bill. 

The  press  of  foreign  competition  becomes  tighter  each 
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year.  Circumstances  we  cannot  control  account  for 
much  of  this  competition  :  the  growth  of  foreign  indus- 
trialism is  an  irrevocable  fact.  But  many  of  the  causes 
of  successful  competition  are  within  our  power  to  check, 
and  among  the  most  potent  in  this  category  is  the 
backward  state,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  positive 
lack  of  commercial  education  in  Britain  as  compared 
with  any  other  industrial  country. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

THE  OVER-CROWDING  DEADLOCK. 

T\R.  SHIRLEY  MURPHY  has  done  good  work  in 
concentrating  attention  on  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding, even  though  his  inquiries  and  the  action 
they  have  provoked  only  bring  us  to  an  "impasse."  The 
over-crowding  vice  is  not  obvious,  and  so  is  not  popular 
with  amateur  reformers.  The  public  do  not  quite 
believe  in  it,  partly  because  they  only  see  it  in  the 
highly  coloured  pictures  drawn  by  such  persons  as  the 
authors  of  the  notorious  "  Bitter  Cry."  Their  stories 
are  listened  to  as  other  highly  seasoned  stories,  and  in 
the  same  way  forgotten.  No  outcry  comes  from  the 
over-crowded  mass  themselves,  because  they  either  do 
not  mind  the  crowding  or  think  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  For  the  most  part  they  undoubtedly  care  very 
little  about  it,  and  regard  the  grossest  over-crowding  as 
a  preferable  alternative  to  retrenchment  in  other 
directions,  which  is  not  very  strange  when  the 
conditions  under  which  most  of  them  live  are  taken 
into  account.  Over-crowding  is  an  actual  preservative 
against  their  great  enemy — cold  ;  and  it  would  require 
in  them  farther  sight  than  most  of  us  possess  to 
perceive  that  so  obvious  a  gain  is  counterbalanced  by 
losses  less  obvious,  though  fatal.  Therefore  the  problem 
is  practically  left  to  the  professional  sanitarian,  who 
has  to  work  without  much  public  support,  without 
much  sympathy,  and  with  no  thanks  from  those  for 
whom  he  works,  since  they  believe  him  to  mean 
"  improving"  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  belief 
of  theirs  renders  the  sanitary  officer's  work  much  more 
difficult  than  it  would  be  if  the  people  were  with  him, 
as  they  are  when  he  is  tackling  the  usual  sanitary 
nuisances.  But  when  he  is  dealing  with  over-crowding 
every  difficulty  is  thrown  in  his  way ;  information  is 
withheld,  neighbours  are  warned. 

Night-raids,   or  visits  as  early  as  possible   after  6 
a.m.,  are  the  only  devices  that  serve  for  discovering 
the  true  state   of  things.     Dr.   Hamer's  report  on 
houses  let   in  lodgings   shows  over  and  over  again 
how  this  kind  of  inspection  has  brought  to  light  gross 
over-crowding  not  known  to,  or  even  suspected  by,  the 
day  inspector.    This  indicates  clearly  that  the  evil  far 
exceeds    its   ascertained    limits,   wide   as    they  are. 
Taking  400  cubic  feet  of  air,  the  standard  of  the  Local 
Government  Board's  model  by-laws,  as  the  minimum 
for  every  adult  occupier  of  a  room  inhabited  day  and 
night,  there  is  not  a  parish  in  London  where  there  are 
not  families  known  to  be  living  in  contravention  of 
such  requirements.     In  some   parishes    every  other 
house   is   legally  over-crowded.    Mr.  Charles  Booth 
takes  a  higher   standard   in   his  London  statistics, 
regarding  every  room  occupied  day  and  night  con- 
tinuously by  two  or  more  persons  as  over-crowded,  and 
reckons  that  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  Lon- 
don lives  under  such  conditions.    The  average  capacity 
of  rooms  occupied  by  persons  earning  £1  a  week  and 
less  (say,  one-third  of  the  London  population)  is  about 
1000  cubic  feet.     When  the  inspector,  applying  the 
existing  law  to  this  widely  extended  evil,  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  prove  his  case,  he  is  met  by  the  magis- 
trate's inquiry,  "  Where  are  the  inmates  you  are  turn- 
ing out  to  go?"     If  he  cannot  satisfy  the  Court  on  that 
point  he  will  usually  fail  to  get  his  order.    Nor  is  the 
magistrate  wrong,  for  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  turn 
people  out  of  one  house  only  to  over-crowd  another. 
Clearly  the  problem  is  not  local,  nor  can  local  treat- 
ment be  effectual.    The  County  Council  seems  to  have- 
overlooked  this  fact  in  making  an  example  of  a  single 
authority,  viz.,  Bethnal  Green,  for  not  enforcing  by-laws  as 
to  houses  let  in  lodgings.    It  is  purely  fallacious  to  note 
improvement  in  the  registered  houses  in  sundry  parishes, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  less  crowding  until  it  is  shown 
where  the  ejected  persons  have  gone,  and  that  they 
have   not   ceased  over-crowding   in   other  quarters. 
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Bethnal  Green  might  conceivably  by  vigorous  coercion 
clear  its  boundaries  of  its  excess  population,  with  the 
result  that  Shoreditch  would  be  more  crowded  even 
than  now.     Then  extend  these  by-laws,  and  enforce 
them  simultaneously  throughout  London.    Just  so,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  the  whole 
matter.    Is  there  house-room  enough  in  London  to 
admit  of  its  permanent  population  living  within  legal 
requirements  as  to  over-crowding  ?     At  present,  un- 
doubtedly not.   Therefore  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law 
under  existing  conditions  would  only  result  in  driving 
a  large  portion  of  the  London  people  out  of  London, 
if  they  could  be  so  driven — which  they  could  not,  for 
one  way  or  another  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  live  near 
their  work.    In  other  words,  law  breaks  down,  as  it 
always  does,  when  applied  as  a  remedy  for  what  is  not 
lawlessness.    The  first  necessity,  then,  is  more  house- 
room  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  centres  of  em- 
ployment.    Private  enterprise  has  done  much  in  this 
direction,  but  not  nearly  enough.    The  buildings  put 
up  might  be  improved,  and  they  have  tended  steadily 
to  house  the  better-paid  working  people,  and  not  the 
poor,  despite  the  fact  that  the  companies  have  chosen 
their  own  fields  of  operation.    Finally,  we  turn  to  the 
municipality.     The  London  County  Council  has  pro- 
vided room  for  over  6800  persons  since  its  creation, 
having  displaced  a  larger  number.     But  in  every  in- 
stance the  Council  has  been  not   only  building,  but 
clearing  an  insanitary  area.   Therefore  its  record  may  be 
good,  though  obviously  it  does  not  point  to  any  solution 
by  the  Council  for  long  years  yet  of  the  over-crowding 
problem.   Further,  the  Council  has  failed,  and  more  con- 
spicuously than  with  private  enterprise,  to  house  the 
poorer  people.    The  average  rent  adopted  by  the  Council 
is  2s.  6d.  per  room  per  week,  and  this  is  above  the  means 
of  the  man  earning  £1  per  week  or  less.  The  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charges  (equal  to  three  and  three-quarters 
percent.),  taken  with  the  continually  more  stringent  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  do  not  admit 
of  lower  rents,  we  are  told  by  the  authorities,  and  ex- 
amination tends  to  show  that  such  is  the  case.    So  our 
last  hope  fails  us,  and  the  last  straw  is  added  when  we 
learn  that  the  rise  in  wages  in  the  building  trade  is  a 
large  factor  in  higher  rents.    In  other  words,  raising 
the  working  class  on  one  side  is  depressing  them  on 
another.    Who  will  deliver  us  from  this  vicious  circle  ? 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 
An  Essay  in  realistic  Criticism.— Part  I. 

EVERY  ONE  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  is  impossible  to  learn  anything  about  the 
character  of  Shakespeare.  Wordsworth,  it  is  true, 
declared  that  with  the  key  of  the  sonnets  "Shakes- 
peare unlocked  his  heart " ;  but  Browning's  off-hand 
retort — "  Did  Shakespeare  ?  If  so,  the  less  Shakespeare 
he!" — appears  to  have  stifled  the  theory  at  birth.  It 
has  been  urged  reasonably  enough  that  Browning 
with  his  remarkable  dramatic  gift  and  his  extraordinary 
comprehension  of  character  was  a  fitter  judge  in  this 
matter  than  any  other  English  poet,  and  certainly  a 
better  judge  than  Wordsworth.  But,  after  all,  Words- 
worth was  reading  Shakespeare  by  the  great  body  of  his 
lyrics,  and  it  may  be  that  his  confident  assertion 
deserved  a  fairer  hearing  than  Browning  accorded  to  it. 
It  certainly  seems  strange  that  a  dramatist  should  be 
allowed  to  paint  every  character  save  the  one  which  he 
knows  the  best,  which  perhaps  also  is  the  one  best 
worth  knowing  in  the  world.  Despite  all  such  argu- 
ments, however,  Matthew  Arnold  followed  resolutely  in 
Browning's  footsteps, — 

"  Others  abide  our  question.    Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask — Thou  smilest  and  art  still 
Out-topping  knowledge." 
In  this  way  the  traditional  belief  is  confirmed,  and  the 
vast  multitude  who  prefer  adoration  of  an  unknown  god 
to  sympathy  with  a  brother  of  genius  are  satisfied.  Yet 
the  traditional  belief  strains  credulity.    Here  is  a  man 
who  wrote  forty  dramas  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  sonnets 
and  still  remains  entirely  unknown.    Is  it  to  be  inferred 
then  that  his  personality  was  commonplace  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable?    On  the  contrary  his  admirers1 
assure  us  that  "in  knowledge  of  human  character,  in 
1  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 


wealth  of  humour,  in  depth  of  passion,  in  fertility  of 
fancy,  in  soundness  of  judgment,  and  in  mastery  of 
language,    he   has   no   rival."      But  though  Shake- 
speare is  proved  to  have  possessed  these  qualities,  if 
not  perhaps  in  such  bounteous  measure,  still  we  are  told 
that  nothing  certain  is  known  of  him,  and  we  are  asked 
to   believe   with    Coleridge   in   nvpiovovz  kvfip — -"the 
myriad-minded  man."    Even  if  this  theory  were  adopted 
it  would  still  be  possible  to  argue  that  those  qualities 
which  differentiated  him  most  from  other  men  would 
of  necessity  be  the  most  peculiarly  Shakespearean  and 
thus  one  might  arrive  at  a  probable  presentment  of  the 
man.   But  when  Coleridge  has  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  never  drew  a  miser,  instead  of  accepting 
the  omission  as  an  indication  of  character  and  as  con- 
firming Jonson's  testimony  that  he  was  "of  an  open 
and  free  nature "  Coleridge  proceeds  to  argue  that 
avarice  is  not  a  permanent  passion  in  humanity,  and 
that  Shakespeare  chose  probably  for  that  reason  to  leave 
it  undescribed.     This  is  surely  the  ecstacy  of  hero- 
worship  ;  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  to  assume2 
that  whatever  Shakespeare  did  was  perfect ;  humanity 
cannot  be  penned  up  even  in  Shakespeare's  brain  ;  one 
must  be  content  to  deal  with  him  as  with  any  other 
man  of  genius.   Shakespeare  reveals  himself  in  an  omis- 
sion like  that,  which  is  manifestly  due  to  indifference  or 
to  dislike,  and  still  more  in  his  preferences,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  his  shortcomings  and  limitations.    It  will 
be  worth  while  to  proceed  naturally,  therefore,  and  to  ask 
simply  how  a  dramatic  author  is  most  apt  to  reveal  his 
own  character.    A  great  dramatist  may  not  perhaps 
at  any  time  in  his  career  set  to  work  to  paint  himself 
freely  and  ingenuously  like  a  lady  novelist.    He  will  be 
enamoured  of  life  that  is  not  his  own  ;  the  excellent  differ- 
ences of  men  will  interest  him  intensely  and  keep  his 
curiosity  on  strain  ;  he  will,  in  spite  of  himself,  turn 
observation  and  knowledge  of  others  perpetually  to 
account.    Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done  he  can  only 
paint  the  inmost  soul  of  a  man  from  knowledge  of  his 
own  soul.    His  deepest  and  most  complex  character, 
therefore,  will  assuredly  be  most  like  himself.  But 
even  a  masterpiece  of  psychology  may  only  be  a  side  of 
his  being,  a  capacity  of  his  nature.     How  is  one  to 
know  how  much  of  himself  the  dramatist  has  projected 
into  his  finest  creation  ? 

This  question  leads  us  from  abstract  principles  to  ex- 
amples ;  a  Schiller  will  reveal  himself  wholly  in  a  dozen 
different  ways,  while  a  Goethe  will  only  now  and  then 
show  glimpses  of  himself  in  an  Egmont  or  a  Wilhelm 
Meister.  Balzac  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  discover 
had  he  not.  described  his  own  boyhood  with  mar- 
vellous fulness  of  detail  in  "  Louis  Lambert,"  and 
there  are  some  modern  masters,  like  Flaubert,  who  are 
so  determined  to  paint  life  objectively  that  they  can  be 
divined  only  through  faults  and  limitations  and  by  the 
peculiar  personality  of  their  style.  Shakespeare  was 
probably  a  naiver  artist  than  the  great  apostle  of 
realism.  But  without  pursuing  this  argument  further  at 
present  we  may  take  as  a  guide  this  first  criterion 
that,  in  his  masterpiece  of  subtlest  psychology,  the 
dramatist  reveals  most  of  himself.  For  the  moment  it 
will  be  enough  to  establish  the  chief  outlines  of  the 
poet's  figure,  for  later  this  trait  can  be  softened  and  the 
other  accentuated  according  to  those  subtle  indications 
that  in  each  case  belong  to  the  individual  man,  and  so 
escape  generalisation. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  demonstration  it  is  im- 
possible to  help  feeling  slightly  ashamed  ;  it  is  only  a 
Columbus  who  can  smash  down  the  egg  with  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  the  exposition  of  the  obvious  is  an 
achievement  of  genius.  Nevertheless  that  which  is  plain 
sometimes  requires  to  be  proven  and  in  this  day  a 
thousand  use  the  mythopceic  faculty  for  one  who  is 
resolved  to  see  life  as  it  is.  If  a  dozen  lovers  of  Shake- 
speare were  asked  to  name  the  subtlest  and  most 
complex  character  in  all  his  dramas  it  is  probable  that 
eleven  out  of  the  twelve  would  answer  Hamlet  without 
hesitation.    The  current  of  cultivated  opinion  has  long 

1  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  passes  resolutely  to  this  extreme;  in  him  hero- 
worship  becomes  idolatry;  he  writes,  "No  estimate  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  can  be  adequate.  .  .  .  His  mind,  as  Hazlitt  suggested,  con- 
tained within  itself  the  germs  of  every  faculty  and  feeling.  He  knew 
intuitively  how  every  faculty  and  feeling  would  develop  in  every  con- 
ceivable chang*  of  fortune."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  does  not  explicitly  ascribe  divinity  to  his  hero. 
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set  in  this  direction.  Goethe  with  the  intuition  of 
crenius,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  put  Hamlet  on  a 
pedestal:  "the  incomparable  Hamlet,"  he  says,  and 
devotes  pages  to  the  analysis  of  the  character.  Cole- 
ridge follows  at  a  distance.  Given  over  to  hero- 
worship  and  phrase-making  he  only  reaches  life  at  rare 
intervals  and  at  one  such  moment  exclaims,  "I  have 
a  smack  of  Hamlet  myself  if  I  may  say  so."  It  was 
left,  however,  for  the  present  day  and  for  Professor 
Dowden  to  touch  the  centre  with  perfect  sureness  of 
hand  ;  he  says  of  Hamlet  that  it  is  "  Shakespeare's 
profoundest  and  most  sympathetic  psychological  study. " 
But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Hamlet  is  the  pro- 
foundest and  most  complex  of  Shakespeare's  creations, 
and  therefore  probably  the  character  in  which  Shake- 
speare has  revealed  most  of  himself,  this  inference 
or  probability  still  remains  to  be  proved.  Is  it  possible 
to  show  certainly  that  even  the  broad  outlines  of 
Hamlet's  character  are  those  of  the  master-poet? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  may  be  estab- 
lished. For  instance,  if  one  could  show  that  whenever 
Shakespeare  fell  out  of  a  character  he  was  drawing, 
he  unconsciously  dropped  into  the  Hamlet  vein  one's 
suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  Hamlet  and  the  poet 
would  be  enormously  strengthened.  There  is  another 
piece  of  evidence  still  more  convincing  than  the  myriad 
subtle  indications  to  be  found  in  faulty  character-drawing. 
Suppose  that  Shakespeare  in  painting  another  character, 
did  nothing  but  paint  Hamlet  over  again  trait  by  trait, 
virtue  by  virtue,  fault  by  fault,  our  assurance  would  be 
almost  complete.  For  a  dramatist  only  makes  this 
mistake  when  he  is  speaking  unconsciously  in  his 
proper  person.  But  if  both  these  kinds  of  proof  were 
forthcoming,  then  our  conviction  as  to  the  identity  of 
Hamlet  and  Shakespeare  must  amount  to  practical  certi- 
tude. Of  course  it  would  be  foolish,  even  in  this  case, 
to  pretend  that  Hamlet  exhausts  Shakespeare  ;  art  does 
little  more  than  reach  the  fringe  of  the  garment  of  life, 
and  the  most  complex  character  in  drama  or  even  in 
fiction  is  simple  indeed,  when  compared  with  even  the 
simplest  of  living  men  or  women.  Shakespeare  had 
touches  of  Othello,  Falstaff  and  Timon  in  him  besides 
the  sonnets,  and  knowledge  drawn  from  all  these  must 
be  used  to  complete  the  outlines  given  by  Hamlet  before 
one  can  feel  sure  that  the  portrait  is  a  re-presentment  of 
reality.  But  when  the  case  is  completed,  it  will  be  felt 
that  with  these  necessary  limitations,  Hamlet  is  indeed 
a  revelation  of  Shakespeare's  character  in  its  most 
characteristic  traits. 

In  order  to  treat  the  matter  impartially,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  Hamlet's  character  as  analysed  by 
Coleridge  and  Professor  Dowden. 

Coleridge  says  :  "  Hamlet's  character  is  the  preva- 
lence of  the  abstracting  and  generalising  habit  over  the 
practical.  He  does  not  want  courage,  skill,  will  or 
opportunity  ;  but  every  incident  sets  him  thinking  ;  and 
it  is  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  natural,  that 
Hamlet,  who  all  the  play  seems  reason  itself,  should  be 
impelled  at  last  by  mere  accident  to  effect  his  object." 
In  Hamlet  we  see  "a  great,  an  almost  enormous  intel- 
lectual activity  and  a  proportionate  aversion  to  real 
action  consequent  upon  it." 

Professor  Dowden's  analysis  is  still  more  penetrating 
and  complete.  He  calls  Hamlet  "the  meditative  son" 
of  a  strong-willed  father,  and  adds  "  he  has  slipped  on 
into  years  of  full  manhood  still  a  haunter  of  the  uni- 
versity, a  student  of  philosophies,  an  amateur  in  art,  a 
ponderer  on  the  things  of  life  and  death  who  has  never 
formed  a  resolution  or  executed  a  deed.  This  long 
course  of  thinking  apart  from  action  has  destroyed 
Hamlet's  very  capacity  for  belief.  ....  In  presence 
of  the  spirit  he  is  himself  a  spirit,"  and  believes  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  "When  left  to  his  private 
thoughts  he  wavers  uncertainly  to  and  fro  ;  death  is  a 
sleep  ;  a  sleep,  it  may  be,  troubled  with  dreams.  .  .  . 
He  is  incapable  of  certitude  ....  After  his  fashion 
(that  of  one  who  relieves  himself  by  speech  rather  than 
by  deeds)  he  unpacks  his  heart  in  words." 

Nowwhatother  character  is  there  in  Shakespearewhich 
shows  these  same  traits  or  some  of  them  ?  He  should  be 
bookish  and  irresolute,  a  lover  of  thought  and  not  of 
action,  of  melancholy  temper  too,  and  prone  to  unpack 
his  heart  with  words.  Almost  every  one  who  has  followed 
the  argument  thus  far  will  be  inclined  to  think'of  Romeo. 


Hazlitt  declared  that  "  Romeo  is  Hamlet  in  love. 
There  is  the  same  rich  exuberance  of  passion  and 
sentiment  in  the  one,  that  there  is  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment in  the  other.  Both  are  absent  and  self-involved  ; 
both  live  out  of  themselves  in  a  world  of  imagination." 
Much  of  this  is  true  and  affords  a  memorable  example 
of  Hazlitt's  insight  into  character,  yet  for  reasons 
that  will  appear  later  it  is  not  possible  to  insist  as 
Hazlitt  does  upon  the  identity  of  Romeo  and  Hamlet. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  Romeo  is  a  younger 
twin-brother  of  Hamlet,  whose  character  is  much  less 
mature  and  less  complex  than  that  of  the  elder  brother. 
Moreover,  the  characterisation  in  Romeo — the  mere 
drawing  and  painting — is  very  inferior  to  that  put  to 
show  in  Hamlet.  Romeo  is  half  hidden  from  us  in  the 
rose-mist  of  passion,  and  he  comes  out  of  it  only  to  pass 
hurriedly  into  the  grey  shadow  of  the  tomb,  and  all  the 
while  Shakespeare  is  thinking  more  of  the  poetry  of 
the  theme  than  he  is  of  his  hero.  It  is  altogether  an 
immature  piece  of  work  when  compared  with  a 
pyschological  study  like  Hamlet.  In  Hamlet  the  action 
often  stands  still  while  incidents  are  invented  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  displaying  the  character  of  the  pro- 
tagonist. Hamlet  is  the  longest  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
with  the  exception  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  "the 
total  length  of  Hamlet's  speeches  far  exceeds  that  of 
those  allotted  by  Shakespeare  to  any  other  of  his 
characters."  The  important  point,  however,  is  that  the 
sketch  of  Romeo  has  Hamlet's  features.  Even  in  the 
heat  and  heyday  of  his  passion  he  generalises  ;  Juliet  says, 
"  Goodnight  "  and  vanishes,  but  he  finds  time  to  think, — 
"  Love  goes  towards  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their 
books, 

But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks." 
Juliet  appears  again  unexpectedly,  and  again  Ham- 
let's generalising  habit  asserts  itself  in  Romeo, — 
"  How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 

Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears." 
We  may  be  certain  that  Juliet  would  have  preferred 
directer  praise.     He  is  so  lost  in  his  ill-timed  reverie 
that  Juliet  has  to  call  him  again  and  again  by  name 
before  he  attends  to  her. 

Then,  too,  Romeo  has  all  Hamlet's  love  of  soliloquy. 
He  falls  into  one  on  his  way  to  Juliet  in  Capulet's 
orchard,  when  one  would  have  thought  his  heart 
must  have  been  beating  so  loudly  as  to  have  prevented 
him  from  hearing  himself  think,  and  into  another  when 
hurrying  to  the  apothecary.  And  in  this  soliloquy, 
when  one  would  have  imagined  that  his  thoughts  were 
all  of  Juliet  and  love-devouring  Death  and  his  own  sad 
fate,  he  is  able  to  picture  the  apothecary  and  his  shop 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  says  more  for  Shakespeare's 
memory  than  for  his  care  in  depicting  character.  The 
fault,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  if 
Romeo  were  a  different  type  of  man  ;  but  like  Hamlet 
he  is  always  ready  to  unpack  his  heart  with  words,  and 
if  they  are  not  the  best  words  sometimes,  sometimes 
even  very  inappropriate  words,  it  only  shows  that  in 
his  first  drama  Shakespeare  was  not  the  master  of  his 
art  that  he  afterwards  became. 

In  the  churchyard  scene  of  the  fifth  act  Romeo's 
likeness  to  Hamlet  comes  into  clearest  light. 
Hamlet  says  to  Laertes, — 

"  I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear." 
Romeo  says  to  Paris  in  precisely  the  same  temper, — 
"  Good,  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  ;  think  upon  these  gone, 
Let  them  affright  thee." 
This  temper  is  so  rare  that  its  repetition  would  almost 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  close  relationship 
between  Romeo  and  Hamlet.     Romeo's  last  speech  too 
is  characteristic  of  Hamlet.    On  the  very  threshold  of 
death  he  generalises, — 
"  How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightening  before  death." 
There  is  in  Romeo,  too,  that  mixture  of  gentleness 
of  nature  and  intellectual  fairness  which  belongs  espe- 
cially to  Hamlet ;  he  says  to  "  Noble  County  Paris  : — 

"  O,  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book." 
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And  lastly  Shakespeare's  supreme  lyrical  gift  is  used 
by  Romeo  as  naturally  as  by  Hamlet  himself.  The 
beauty  in  this  soliloquy  is  of  passion  rather  than  of 
intellect,  but  in  sheer  triumphant  beauty  some  lines 
of  it  have  never  been  surpassed. 

"  Here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids  ;  O,  here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting-  rest 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  this  world-wearied  flesh." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  then  that  as  has  already 
been  said  Romeo  is  a  younger  Hamlet.  Hamlet  is 
evidently  the  later,  finished  picture  of  which  Romeo  was 
merely  the  charming  sketch.  There  are  qualities,  how- 
ever, in  Hamlet  which  we  don't  find  in  Romeo,  and  that 
conceals  from  the  careless  the  truth  that  whatever 
character  the  younger  had  is  that  of  the  elder.  Hamlet 
says  he  is  revengeful  and  ambitious,  whereas  he  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  in  much  the  same  way  Romeo 
says, — 

"  I'll  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on," 
whereas  he  plays  the  chief  part  and  a  very  active 
part  too  in  the  drama.  If  he  were  more  of  a  "  candle- 
holder  "  and  looker  on,  he  would  more  resemble 
Hamlet.  Then  too,  though  he  generalises,  he  does 
not  philosophise  ;  the  problems  of  life  do  not  lie  heavy 
on  his  soul  ;  he  is  too  young  to  have  felt  their  mystery 
and  importance,  and  hence  he  is  free  of  that  melancholy 
which  tinges  all  Hamlet's  being.  Seven  or  eight  years 
after  writing  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Shakespeare  growing 
conscious  of  these  changes  in  his  own  temperament 
embodied  them  in  another  character,  the  melancholy 
"Jaques"  in  "As  you  like  it."  This  character  is  only 
sketched  in  with  light  quick  strokes,  but  all  Jaques' 
traits  are  peculiarly  Hamlet's  traits,  and  if  these  new 
features  were  added  to  Romeo  we  should  have  almost 
the  perfect  Hamlet.  For  Jacques  is  a  melancholy 
student  of  life  as  Hamlet  was  with  an  intense  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  and  these  are  the  qualities  that 
the  youthful  Romeo  lacked. 

It  is  conceivable  that  even  a  fair-minded  reader 
of  the  plays  will  admit  all  that  I  have  said  about 
the  likeness  of  Romeo  and  Jaques  to  Hamlet 
without  concluding  that  these  preliminary  studies 
so  to  speak,  for  the  great  portrait  render  it  at  all 
certain  that  the  masterpiece  of  portraiture  is  Shake- 
speare's own  presentment.  The  impartial  reader 
will  probably  say,  "  You  have  raised  a  suspicion  in  my 
mind — a  strong  suspicion  it  may  be,  but  still  a  sus- 
picion that  is  far  from  certainty."  Fortunately,  however, 
the  evidence  still  to  be  offered  is  a  thousand  times  more 
convincing  than  any  inferences  that  can  properly  be 
drawn  from  Romeo  or  from  Jaques,  or  even  from  both 
together.  Frank  Harris. 

SALADIN. 

WITHIN  this  month  of  March  falls  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Saladin.  One  always  feels  a  little  apologetic  in  even 
mentioning  an  Oriental  name  to  English  readers  ;  but 
Saladin  happens  to  be  one  of  the  three  or  four  Eastern 
personages  who  have  become  known  to  the  public, 
owing,  of  course,  to  purely  fortuitous  circumstances. 
Harun  er-Rashid  would  never  have  become  a  fairly 
popular  character  if  he  had  not  been  made  to  play 
imaginary  parts  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Omar  Khayyam 
enjoyed  a  vast  reputation  in  the  East  as  an  astronomer, 
but  the  accident  of  FitzGerald's  being  acquainted  with 
Professor  Cowell  led  to  a  translation  of  his  quatrains 
which  has  made  Omar  immortal  in  English.  Saladin 
might  have  been  a  second  Alexander,  with  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  and  remained  less  than  a  name  or 
a  cipher  in  England,  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  not 
woven  a  romance  about  him  in  "the  Talisman." 
Lessing  contributed  to  the  "  Soldan's  "  popularity,  no 
doubt ;  and  a  few  may  have  dipped  into  the  old 
"Itinerary,"  which  used  to  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  and  thus  have  gathered 
further  fictions  about  the  great  adversary  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  A  romance,  a  play,  and  perhaps  an 
old  chronicle,  have  effected  what  no  amount  of  historical 
teaching  could  do — they  have  made  Saladin  that  envi- 
able character — "  a  household  word." 

He  deserves  some  memory,  even  after  seven  centuries 


have  cast  their  mist  over  his  deeds.  We  are  apt  to* 
read  our  history  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and  the 
Third  Crusade — the  only  part  of  Saladin's  career  that 
strongly  appeals  to  English  readers — is  generally  viewed 
from  the  side  of  Richard.  We  are  all  proud  of  our 
gallant  king,  and  delight  in  his  temerarious  exploits  ; 
we  try  to  forget  the  painful  incident  before  Acre,  when 
he  slew  2700  Mohammedan  hostages  In  cold  blood, 
and,  as  the  pious  chronicler  relates,  "the  king's 
followers  leaped  forward,  eager  to  fulfil  his  command, 
and  thankful  to  the  Divine  Grace  that  granted  them 
such  vengeance."  Perhaps  the  impartial  student  may 
admit  to  himself  that  this  elaborate  crusade  was  a  case 
of  much  ado  about  nothing,  that  the  game  scarcely 
repaid  the  expenditure  of  candle;  but — "It  was  a 
famous  victory."  If  the  facts  are  carefully  considered 
it  was  indeed  a  famous  victory — for  Saladin.  Since  the 
battle  of  Tiberias  in  1187  he  had  conquered  all  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  most  of  the  more  northern 
possessions  of  the  Christians.  Only  Tyre,  Tripoli, 
Antioch,  and  two  or  three  fortresses  held  out  in  all 
Syria  and  Palestine.  To  recover  the  lost  Holy  Land 
all  Western  Europe  armed  at  the  call  of  the  Pope. 
The  Kings  of  England  and  France,  Leopold  of  Austria,, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Henry 
of  Champagne,  and  a  multitude  of  knights  and  barons,, 
set  forth  to  the  fight  before  Acre — to  say  nothing  of  the 
old  Emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  unhappily 
drowned  his  heroic  soul  in  the  waters  of  the  Geuk  Su, 
before  he  reached  the  scene  of  the  Holy  War.  And 
what  was  the  result  of  these  portentous  preparations  ? 
What  did  the  kings  and  dukes  and  counts  and  barons 
and  knights  of  Christendom,  backed  by  300,000  men- 
at-arms  and  archers,  accomplish  ?  They  took  Acre, 
they  beat  Saladin  once  in  a  pitched  battle,  they  made 
a  treaty,  and  they  came  home.  By  Richard's  treaty 
with  Saladin,  of  2  September,  1192,  a  strip  of  coast 
from  Acre  to  Jaffa  was  recovered  for  Henry  "  King  of 
Jerusalem,"  and  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
sacred  shines.  But  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Saladin— to  whom,  indeed, 
they  were  as  holy  as  even  in  crusaders'  eyes — and  with 
one  brief  interval  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  have  been 
"  Dar  el-Islam"  ever  since.  Considering  the  forces 
leagued  against  him,  Saladin  may  be  said  to  have 
come  out  of  the  contest,  if  not  victor,  certainly  not 
vanquished. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  his  earlier  career, 
though  it  does  not  touch  Western  history  as  the 
struggle  of  1189-1192  does.  The  personal  qualities  of 
a  sovereign  who  could  create  and  hold  an  empire  as  he 
did  must  command  admiration.  He  owed  much  to  his 
predecessors,  Zengy  and  Nur-ed-din,  but  he  improved 
upon  both,  and  what  he  won  was  as  the  supplanter, 
not  the  inheritor,  of  their  authority.  The  cruelty  of 
Zengy  and  the  caution  of  Nur-ed-din  found  their  oppo- 
sites  in  Saladin,  whose  chivalry,  generosity  and  honour 
have  not  been  exaggerated  by  Scott,  though  set — and 
rightly  set — in  such  fictitious  surroundings  as  his  fancy 
saw  fit.  It  is  true  that  Richard  more  than  once  sought 
a  personal  interview  with  Saladin,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  ever  met — except  at  a  distance  in  battle.  It  is 
also  true — according  to  the  Arabic  chronicler — that 
Richard  proposed  a  marriage  ;  but  it  was  between  his 
sister  Joan  of  Sicily  and  Saladin's  brother,  Seyf-ed-din, 
not  between  Saladin  and  the  imaginary  "  Edith  Plan- 
tagenet."  Richard  intended  to  seek  the  Pope's  dis- 
pensation for  the  union,  but  it  is  not  recorded  what 
answer  came  from  his  Holiness  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Saladin  himself  took  the  suggestion  as  a  mere  joke — 
worthy  of  a  mad  "  Frank,"  to  be  humoured  in  his  folly. 
It  is  curious  to  imagine  what  might  have  been  the 
result  if  the  marriage  had  come  off,  and  Joan  had 
reigned  Queen  of  Jerusalem  with  a  Muslim  consort ! 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— III. 

THE  difficulty  of  finding  satisfactory  investments, 
which  is  the  ostensible  reason  for  insurance  com- 
panies insuring  an  income  in  place  of  a  lump  sum  in 
cash,  also  serves  as  a  plea  for  advocating  the  use  of 
endowment  insurance  as  a  channel  for  investment.  We 
dealt  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject  some  years  ago,  and 
we  only  refer  to  it  now  in  connexion  with  various 
policies  under  which  an  income  is  secured  to  the  policy- 
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holder  from  the  maturity  of  the  endowment  till  death, 
or  for  a  fixed  number  of  years  after  maturity.  The 
chief  drawback  to  policies  of  this  sort  is  the  high 
premium  they  usually  involve.  The  insurance  of  ^"iooo 
to  be  paid  on  the  attainment  of  a  given  age,  or  at  death 
if  previous,  costs  considerably  more  than  the  insurance 
of  the  same  amount  to  be  paid  at  death  because  the 
number  of  premiums  to  be  paid  on  the  policy  is  smaller, 
and  the  date  at  which  the  ^"iooo  has  to  be  paid  may 
be  much  earlier,  and  cannot  be  later  than  it  would  be 
under  a  whole  life  policy.  If  to  the  high  premium  such 
a  transaction  as  this  involves  we  make  an  addition  in 
order  to  secure  after  maturity  a  rate  of  interest  on  the 
^1000  that  is  higher  than  the  market  rate,  we  arrive 
•at  a  premium  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  pro- 
hibitive. Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
it  is  questionable  whether  such  investments  are  alto- 
gether beneficial  to  insurers. 

The  fact  is  there  are  many  objections  to  endowment 
insurance  in  spite  of  its  increasing  popularity.    It  is  so 
expensive  that  in  the  event  of  death  during  the  endow- 
ment period  a  great  deal  more  has  been  paid  for  insur- 
ance protection  than  would  have  been  the  case  under 
whole  life  policies.    Moreover,  as  the  sum  assured  is  paid 
to  the  insurer  at  maturity  should  he  survive,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  at  his  death  the  amount  provided  by  insur- 
ance is  no  longer  available  for  his  heirs.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  life  offices  endowment  insurance  has 
the  disadvantage  of  involving  on  the  average  much 
shorter  contracts  than  whole  life  insurance,  which  means 
that  a  larger  amount  of  new  business  is  required  to  re- 
place the  more  frequent  cessations.    Now  new  business 
is  invariably  expensive,  and  is  on  the  whole  tending  to 
become  more  and  more  costly  to  obtain,  so  that  in  spite 
of  the  higher  premiums,  the  proportion  of  expenses  to 
premiums  tends  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  endow- 
ment insurance.    On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  that  a 
man  may  receive  something  himself  on  attaining  a  given 
age,  certainly  has  much  to  recommend  it,  especially  as 
circumstances  may  make  a  sum  of  money  very  necessary 
for  the  insured,  while  at  the  same  time  the  provision  for 
others  may  no  longer  be  so  urgently  required.  Some 
of  the  objections  to  endowment  insurance  are  met  by  a 
scheme  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  only  issued  by  the 
Sun  Life  Office,    under  which  the  sum  insured  by  an 
■endowment  policy  is  paid  by  twenty  annual  instalments 
of  ^50  each  instead  of  ^1000  being  paid  in  cash. 
This   reduces   the  premium  to  the   extent  of  some- 
thing like  25  per  cent.,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  premiums  charged  at  different 
ages  for  the  insurance  of  £50  a  year  for  twenty  years, 
the   first   instalment   being  due  in  the  fifty-fifth  (or 
sixtieth)  year  of  age,  or  at  death  should  that  occur 
previously.    For  comparison  with  these  rates  we  give 
the  premiums  for  the  insurance  of  ^1000  in  cash  pay- 
able at  ages  fifty-five  and  sixty,  and  the  ordinary  whole 
life  premium  for  ^Tiooo  in  cash  at  death.    The  rates 
quoted  in  the  table  are  for  non-participating  policies, 
but   similar  policies   are   issued  on  the  participating 
system  at  higher  premiums. 


Class  of  Policy. 

Age  at  Entry. 

Twenty-five. 

Thirty. 

Thirty-five. 

Forty. 

aCsoper  annum  for  )  55 
20  years  com-  > 
mencing  at  age  )  60 
£1000  in  cash  at) 

age  /55 

£1000  in  cash  at  (  r 

r»ge  / 

£1000  in  cash  at  death 

£,.  s 

22     0  0 

19    0  0 

28   13  4 

24  15  10 

18     4  2 

£  s.  d. 
27  0  0 

22  11  8 
35    4  2 

29    9  2 
21    1  8 

£  f.  d. 
34  16  8 

27  17  6 
45    9  2 

36  6  8 
24    3  4 

£   *  d. 
48   4  2 

35  19  2 
62  17  6 

46  18  4 
28    1  8 

The  benefits  of  endowment  insurance  may,  however, 
to  a  large  extent  be  obtained  in  other  ways  at  less  cost. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  advantages  of  this  kind 
of  policy  is  that  the  number  of  premiums  is  limited, 
instead  of  having  to  be  continued  till  death.  But 
policies  under  which  the  sum  assured  is  only  payable  at 
death  can  be  obtained  by  paying  for  a  limited  number 
of  years  a  somewhat  higher  premium  than  is  required 
when  premiums  continue  till  death,  although  the  amount 
of  such  limited-payment  premiums  is  considerably  lower 


than  the  premiums  for  endowment  insurance  policies. 
At  the  time  of  taking  a  policy  a  man  is  frequently  un- 
able to  tell  what  his  circumstances  may  be  twenty  or 
thirty  years  hence.  He  may  want  the  money  himself, 
and  have  nobody  to  whom  he  need  leave  anything,  or 
the  necessity  of  providing  as  much  as  possible  for  his 
family  may  have  become  more  urgent.  If  a  policy  gave 
him  the  option  of  taking  a  cash  payment,  or  of  leaving 
a  larger  amount  to  be  paid  after  his  death,  it  would 
frequently  be  convenient,  and  this  option  the  American 
offices  give  on  very  advantageous  terms.  But  the 
American  policies  are  subject  to  the  objections  that  we 
mentioned  last  week,  which  more  than  counterbalance 
the  admirable  conditions  contained  in  the  policies. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  policy  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  tontine  system  and  receiving  the  good 
bonuses  paid  by  first-class  British  offices.  Policies  of 
this  sort  are  to  be  had,  but  British  companies  as  a  rule 
do  not  seem  to  care  much  about  them,  mainly,  we  sup- 
pose, because  they  involve  paying  a  high  surrender 
value  if  the  option  of  a  cash  payment  at  maturity  is 
exercised.  Surrender  values  as  a  rule  are  somewhat 
inadequate,  and  to  make  such  a  scheme  as  we  are 
talking  of  effective,  it  means  that  the  surrender  value 
at  a  certain  pre-arranged  date  has  got  to  be  on  a  far 
more  liberal  scale  than  the  surrender  value  that  a 
policyholder  can  obtain  at  any  other  time.  The  Royal 
brought  out  a  policy  of  this  kind  a  year  or  two  ago, 
but  the  cash  offered  at  maturity  was  so  inadequate  that 
the  scheme  practically  had  no  chance  of  success.  The 
American  offices  give,  at  an  agreed  date,  a  cash  sur- 
render value  that  is  a  very  great  deal  more  than  they 
would  give  either  before,  or  for  some  time  after,  the 
agreed  date.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  can  receive  say 
^600  at  age  sixty  instead  of  ^1000  at  death,  and  is 
told  that  at  age  sixty-five  he  can  only  surrender  his 
policy  for  ^500,  he  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  discontented ; 
but  the  provision  is  fair  enough  if  it  is  definitely  under- 
stood beforehand,  and  the  proper  way  to  regard  it  is 
not  that  the  surrender  value  at  sixty-five  is  small,  but 
that  the  surrender  value  at  sixty  is  exceptionally  large. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  managers  of 
insurance  companies  are  apt  to  prefer  to  issue  policies 
at  high  premiums,  and  that  it  is  usually  most  to  the 
advantage  of  insurers  to  take  policies  at  low  premiums. 
Thus,  although  most  offices  are  content  to  issue  policies 
for  which  there  is  a  demand,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  apt  to 
lay  the  most  stress  upon  low-premium  policies.  Insurers 
must  see  for  themselves  or  learn  from  independent 
advisers  the  policies  best  suited  to  their  needs.  For 
the  man  who  wants  the  benefits  of  endowment  insur- 
ance without  its  drawbacks  we  recommend  a  policy 
subject  to  a  limited  number  of  premiums  payable  at 
death,  and  giving  the  option  of  surrender  at  a  given 
age  for  a  cash  payment  that  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
normal  surrender  value  of  the  policy.  If  it  is  desired 
to  arrange  a  still  smaller  premium,  the  instalment 
method  of  payment  may  be  combined  with  it,  thereby 
reducing  the  premium  to  the  extent  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

ARCHER'S  ANNUAL.* 

THIS  time  Mr.  Archer  has  amused  himself-  by 
reckoning  up  the  British  Drama  of  the  last  five 
years  in  an  "  epilogue  statistical."  Among  the  authors, 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  estimated  by  the  total  number 
of  weeks  his  plays  have  held  the  stage,  romps  in  an 
easy  winner,  beating  the  immortal  William  by  ten 
weeks.  Mr.  Pinero  is  third,  Mr.  Grundy  fourth,  and 
Mr.  Carton  fifth.  But  surely  the  worthlessness  of  this 
method  of  calculation  must  have  struck  Mr.  Archer 
when  he  observed — if  he  did  observe — that  it  placed  ?ne 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Yet  if  I  had  produced  forty 
failures  with  an  average  run  of  three  nights  each,  I 
should  have  come  out  above  Mr.  Jones,  and  left  Shake- 
spear  nowhere.  Clearly  the  number  of  weeks  must  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  plays  in  order  to  get  the 
average  length  of  run,  which  is  the  true  criterion  of 
popularity.  On  this  system  the  tables  are  completely 
turned.  I  come  out,  with  an  average  of  eleven  weeks, 
ahead  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  with  ten  and  seven- 
tenths  :   a  narrow  but  decisive  advantage.  Besides, 

*  "  The  Theatrical  World  of  1897."  By  William  Archer.  London  : 
Walter  Scott. 
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Mr.  Jones  has  had  to  write  ten  plays  to  secure  his  place, 
whereas  I  have  secured  mine  with  one.  And  Shake- 
spear  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

However,  as  I  am  not  now  electioneering,  I  may  as 
well  admit  that  the  change  in  the  method  of  calcula- 
tion affects  all  the  other  authors  as  well  as  the  three 
eminent  ones  just  mentioned.  It  sends  Mr.  Barrie  to 
the  top  with  an  average  of  over  seventeen  weeks  per  play. 
Mr.  Pinero  is  second  with  fifteen  weeks,  and  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde  third  with  over  fourteen  weeks.  Shakespear, 
with  an  average  of  about  six  and  a  half,  takes  the 
wooden  spoon  among  British  dramatists,  though  he  has 
the  consolation  of  beating  Ibsen,  whose  average  is  only 
a  trifle  over  a  fortnight. 

But  here,  again,  the  figures  collapse  on  examination. 
The  plays  of  our  modern  writers  are  given,  verbally  at 
least,  as  the  author  writes  them  ;  and  they  are  run  as 
long  as  people  will  come  to  them,  and  often  consider- 
ably longer.  Our  unfortunate  William,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  his  text  altered  and  mutilated  by  most 
managers  ;  and  his  plays  are  frequently  produced  for 
a  limited  number  of  performances  as  part  of  a  star's 
repertory.  If,  in  justice  to  him,  we  strike  out  of  Mr. 
Archer's  list  all  those  occasional  performances  which 
vitiate  the  comparison  with  the  fully  run  plays  of  the 
modern  men,  we  jump  the  Bard  up  instantly  to 
the  first  flight,  immediately  behind  Messrs.  Barrie, 
Pinero,  Wilde  and  Carton.  If  we  go  a  step  further 
and  fairer,  and  eliminate  the  productions  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  and  Mr.  Tree  ("Julius 
Caesar  "  does  not  come  into  the  period  dealt  with)  as  en- 
tertainments for  which,  however  meritorious  and  interest- 
ing they  may  or  may  not  be,  Shakespear  can  hardly  be 
held  responsible,  and  count  only  those  productions  by 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and  Mr.  Alexander  which  were 
designed  to  give  us  as  much  Shakespear  as  possible, 
the  illustrious  author  passes  Mr.  Carton  and  all  but  ties 
Mr.  Wilde  and  Mr.  Pinero.  Mr.  Barrie  still  maintains 
himself  far  ahead  ;  but  as  his  figures  include  twenty- 
seven  weeks  of  "Walker,  London,"  in  a  very  small 
theatre,  whereas  William  has  had  to  fill  the  Lyceum  and 
St.  James's,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  he  holds  his 
own  a  gainst  the  most  popular  dramatists  of  the  day. 
A  similar  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Jones's  list  shows  that  the 
accidental  week  of  "  The  Middleman,"  and  the  strange 
adventure  of  "  Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel  "  should  be 
excluded,  raising  his  average  by  three  weeks. 

A  further  scrutiny  shows  that  a  table  should  be  com- 
piled allotting  the  runs,  not  by  authors,  but  by  manage- 
ments and  actors.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  clear  from 
Mr.  Archer's  table  that  Mr.  Wyndham's  acting,  and 
the  size  of  his  theatre,  are  potent  factors  in  run-making, 
and  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  a  pre-eminently  capable 
manager.  The  furore  created  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
in  1893  must  have  contributed  largely  to  the  staying 
powers  of  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray "  :  still,  a 
selection  of  those  Pinero  plays  which  clearly  succeeded 
altogether  on  their  own  merits,  brings  out  an  excellent 
average,  though  not  quite  so  good  a  one  as  that  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde,  who  seems  to  carry  off  the  palm  as  an 
"actor-proof"  author.  A  good  many  of  these  cross 
lights  on  the  figures  are  so  interesting,  that  I  suggest 
to  Mr.  Archer,  being  too  lazy  to  do  it  myself,  that  he 
should,  in  a  magazine  article,  supplement  his  epilogue 
by  working  out  the  statistics  for  theatres  (classified 
according  to  capacity),  managers,  leading  ladies,  leading 
men  and  so  on. 

The  most  interesting  and  significant  table  given  is 
that  of  failures  and  successes.  Mr.  Archer  estimates 
that  only  sixty-five  West-end  plays,  out  of  the  235 
produced  within  the  five  years  (pantomimes,  operas 
and  plays  performed  in  foreign  languages  are  not 
included),  have  been  successes.  Fifty-four  he  puts  down 
as  doubtful,  and  the  remaining  117  as  failures.  Since 
theatrical  accounts  are  not  published,  and  nobody  con- 
nected with  a  theatre  has  ever,  within  the  memory  of 
mortal  man,  been  known  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  box- 
o  ffice,  these  figures  are  admittedly  guessed  at  ;  but 
h  ey  are  pretty  sure  to  over-estimate  the  success  and 
*  n  der-estimate  the  failure  ;  for  the  bluffing  that  goes  on 
u  so  heroic,  that  the  real  figures  of  theatrical  enterprise 
sr  e  incredible  and  unthinkable  even  by  seasoned  sceptics 
a  robably  if  Mr  Archer  were  to  classify  the  plays,  and 
Phen  compare  the  financial  result  in  the  different  classes, 


it  would  be  found  that  the  ultra-popular  plays  were  the 
most  disastrous,  and  Ibsen's  the  safest. 

Mr.  Archer  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  two  features 
of  the  five  years.  "Whatever  its  value,"  he  says, 
"  a  new  literary  movement  set  in  with  the  pro- 
duction of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  in  1893  ;  and 
it  was  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  that 
the  all-conquering  musical  farce  began  its  triumphal 
progress."  Now  the  only  "literary  movement"  I  have 
observed — and  a  most  significant  one  it  is — is  the 
sudden  conquest  of  the  stage  by  the  novelists.  With 
this  Mr.  Pinero  had  clearly  nothing  to  do,  for  he  is  dis- 
tinctly a  playwright.  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  " 
is  not  only  a  stage  play  in  the  most  technical  sense,  but 
even  a  noticeably  old-fashioned  one  in  its  sentiment  and 
stage  mechanism.  Mr.  Archer  cannot  mean  that  its 
success  in  any  way  helped  to  prepare  the  triumphs  of 
"  Trilby,"  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  "  Under  the 
Red  Robe,"  nor  to  secure  tolerance  for  the  prettiness  of 
such  dramatised  novelettes  as  "  One  Summer's  Day " 
and  "  A  Bachelor's  Romance."  Of  such  plays  it 
would  have  been  unhesitatingly  said  five  years  ago 
that  they  were  not  "  du  theatre."  Mr.  Charrington's 
desperate  attempt  to  bring  the  novelists  to  the  rescue 
of  the  stage  seemed  at  that  time  a  mere  blunder,  though 
he  hit  on  some  of  the  very  men  who  are  now  ousting 
the  playwrights  proper.  But  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray "  might  have  been  produced  ten  years 
ago,  and  been  all  the  more  modish  for  the  back- 
wardation. I  take  it  therefore  that  Mr.  Archer  is 
thinking  of  something  else  when  he  uses  the  term 
"  literary  movement."  I  suggest  that  this  something- 
else  requires  more  careful  definition.  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  that  any  new  impulse  came  to  our 
dramatic  literature  between  1889,  when  "  the  potent  and 
sundering  word  "  of  Ibsen  first  reached  us,  and  the 
irruption  of  the  novelists,  headed  by  Du  Maurier  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  in  1895  and  1896.  The  irruption 
occurred  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  attempt  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Pinero  to  bring  our  fashionable 
drama  up  to  the  Norwegian  standard  of  seriousness  had 
been  practically  defeated  by  the  rather  sulky  reception 
of  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines,"  "Michael  and 
His  Lost  Angel,"  "The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith," 
and  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  not  to  mention  the 
fact,  by  that  time  pretty  well  established,  that  a  play 
by  Ibsen  himself  meant  a  fortnight's  business  and  no 
more.  What  the  novelists  proved  was  that  the 
play-going  public,  formerly  illiterate,  had  now  be- 
come a  novel-reading  public,  and  could  catch  aptly 
enough  those  bookish  touches  of  humour,  strains  of  sen- 
timentality, and  gentle  strokes  of  character,  which  were 
once  too  flimsy  to  be  of  any  use  on  the  stage.  Nay,  we 
are  actually  showing  a  most  alarming  incapacity  for 
taking  in  any  stronger  style  of  work.  Our  old  dramatic 
hands,  therefore,  find  that  their  liberty  to  deal  in  the 
delicacies  of  the  novelist,  to  indulge  in  his  wilful 
excursiveness,  and  to  hang  a  good  deal  of  elegant 
trifling  on  trivially  fantastic  themes,  is  enormously  en- 
larged :  hence  we  have  "  The  Princess  and  the  Butter- 
fly," and  "  Trelawny  of  the  Wells,"  plays  which  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  eighties,  although,  as  I 
have  said,  Mrs.  Tanqueray  would  have  been  quite  at 
home  there.  The  earlier  instances  of  Mr.  Jones's  "  Case 
of  Rebellious  Susan,"  and  "  The  Masqueraders  "  though 
their  significance  was  obscured  at  the  time  by  the  strong- 
melodramatic  element  in  the  latter,  reveal  the  same 
tendency  now  quite  plainly  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events;  and  as  for  "The  Liars,"  it  might  quite  con- 
ceivably have  been  written  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  if 
he  had  had  Mr.  Jones's  technical  training.  On  the 
whole,  the  gain  has  been  considerable  ;  but  the  attempt 
at  greater  poetic  depth  and  philosophic  seriousness  on 
the  long-run  plane  has  been  decisively  defeated. 

As  to  the  musical  farce  movement,  it  was  only  a  new 
fashion  of  catering  for  that  impulse  to  go  on  the  spiree 
which  still  overtakes  highly  respectable  members  of  the 
community  from  time  to  time.  But,  though  neglige- 
able  artistically,  it  may  have  had  some  economic 
significance ;  for  the  success  of  "  Morocco  Bound " 
seems  to  have  brought  the  practice  of  forming 
syndicates  to  finance  theatrical  productions  into 
fashion  in  the  City.  That  is  to  say,  Capital,  which 
used   to  back  the  manager,   especially   the  actor- 
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manager,  now  backs  the  play,  and  hires  its  manager 
and  company  for  the  occasion  just  as  it  hires  its 
carpenters.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  course  of  time 
the  City  may  begin  to  deal  in  serious  artistic  plays  as 
well  as  in  pornographic  entertainments,  and  that  our 
authors  will  lease  their  dramatic  rights  to  city  firms  in- 
stead of  dealing  directly  with  the  managers.  It  is  even 
possible  that  there  may  be  no  managers  at  all  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word.  In  truth,  there  are  already 
more  managers  in  London  than  the  public  supposes, 
who  are  no  more  masters  in  their  own  theatres  than 
the  L.  and  N.  W.  station-master  is  the  owner  of  Rugby 
junction. 

I  note  with  alarm  an  appalling  doubt  expressed  by 
Mr.  Archer  as  to  the  continuance  of  his  annual  register. 
I  can  only  say  that  if  there  is  the  remotest  prospect  of 
the  disappearance  of  what  has  become  an  indispensable 
work  of  reference  as  well  as  a  unique  critical  history  of 
the  English  stage,  its  publishers  must  be  asleep,  or  else 
their  market,  huge  as  it  is,  is  the  wrong  market  for  the 
enterprise.  The  demand  of  the  public  libraries  alone 
ought  to  make  "The  Theatrical  World"  as  safe  as 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  improvement  in  the  Stock  Market  which  be- 
gan towards  the  end  of  last  week  has  continued, 
and  the  uneasiness  which  has  depressed  values  all  round 
for  the  past  month,  though  not  wholly  dissipated,  is 
nevertheless  rapidly  giving  place  to  a  more  cheerful 
feeling.  Though  there  has  been  little  definite  news 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  West  Africa,  or  concerning  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  the  war-scare  is  at 
an  end.  The  difference  of  feeling  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change was  shown  on  Tuesday  by  the  calmness  with  which 
the  news  of  Lord  Salisbury's  temporary  retirement  from 
the  Foreign  Office  was  received.  The  improvement  was 
due  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  Settlement  passed 
off  without  any  serious  hitch,  only  one  small  jobber  in 
the  South  African  department  being  hammered,  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  •  preceding  fortnight  made  it 
necessary  to  help  several  large  firms  to  meet  their 
engagements.  At  the  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
Money  Market  was  still  tight,  the  general  rate  for  three 
months'  fine  bills  being  from  to  3^  per  cent.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  the  Bank  Rate  would  be  raised 
at  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  but  when  it  was  found 
that  there  was  to  be  no  change  outside  rates  became 
preceptibly  easier,  and  the  quotation  for  three,  four  and 
six  months'  bills  fell  to  3  per  cent.  The  tightness  of 
the  Money  Market  was  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for 
the  fall  in  Consols,  but  with  the  easier  conditions  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  war -scare  these  have  re- 
covered, having  risen  f  since  last  week. 

Home  Railways  are  also  now  likely  to  improve  in 
sympathy  with  the  rise  in  Consols  and  an  easier  Money 
Market.  Declines  in  this  department  have  been  general 
of  late,  and  in  some  cases  considerable,  in  spite  of 
satisfactory  traffic  increases.  Last  week  the  Midland 
showed  an  increase  of  over  ^11,000,  the  Great  Eastern 
of  £4409,  and  the  Caledonian  of  ^3600.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  buying  of  the  Metropolitan  under- 
ground lines,  and  particularly  of  Districts,  and  as  the 
movement  has  not  yet  ceased  a  further  rise  in  the 
stocks  of  these  lines  may  be  anticipated,  small  as  is  the 
return  they  give  to  the  investor  at  the  present  market 
price. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Henry  Cosmo  Bonsor,  M.P.,  as 
Chairman  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Sir  George  Russell,  has  been  well  received. 
Mr.  Bonsor  has  been  on  the  Board  since  i8g4,  and  was 
Sir  George  Russell's  Deputy  Chairman.  He  is  well 
known  as  an  energetic  and  capable  man  of  business, 
and  under  his  guidance  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
South  Eastern  Railway  will  continue  that  improvement 
in  its  management  of  which  the  effects  are  now  becom- 
ing visible.  The  Southern  lines  have  a  good  deal  of 
leeway  to  make  up  before  they  can  challenge  com- 
parisons with  the  Northern  lines  in  the  matter  of  com- 
fort and  convenience  for  their  passengers,  and  we  trust 
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that  Mr.  Bonsor  will  give  some  of  his  attention  to  fhif 
point  as  well  as  to  the  important  question  of  keeping 
up  the  dividend. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  give  below 
a  table  showing  the  net  yield  of  British  Raihv.n 
Stocks  to  the  investor  at  this  week's  prices  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  dividends  of  last  year,  so  that  the  most  profit- 
able investments  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 
Dividend 

•  -  .  <»97. 

Brighton  Ordinary    6£  ... 

,,        Deferred    7  ... 

Caledonian  Ordinary    5^  ... 

,,        Deferred    2^  ... 

,,        1  st  Preferred    4^  ... 

Great  Central  Preferred    i|  ... 

Great  Eastern    3X  ... 

Great  Northern  "A"    2I  ... 

,,  Preferred  ...  4  ... 

,,  Deferred   ...  2^  ... 

Great  Western  6  ... 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ...  5^  ... 

Metropolitan   3!  ... 

Midland  Preferred    2^  ... 

,,      Deferred    ... 

North  Eastern    6'§  ... 

North  Western   7^  .., 

South  Eastern  Deferred          3I  ... 

,,  Ordinary   ^{f.. 

South  Western   7 

,,  Deferred   3 


Price  Yield  p.  c 

17  Mar.  £  s.  d 
186    3     g  10 

'75           3  18  10 


'57  ■ 

'34 
69  . 

I2lg. 
5°  • 

118*. 
53i- 

nn- 


H7i 


1 2gi. 
84". 
87}. 

ml 

i99f- 
logf. 

*5i  • 
222  . 

92  • 


3    5  3 

3    9  9 

3  5  " 

2    3  5 

2  17  6 

4  10  o 

3  7  f> 
446 
3  9  8 
3  9  6 
2  17  1 1 

2  ig  6 

3  17  « 
3  12  11 
3  "  4 

6  o 


American  Rails  were  still  depressed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week.  The  "Maine"  incident  overshadows 
the  market,  but  the  most  important  influence  is,  of 
course,  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  rate  war. 
The  various  lines  have  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
discuss  the  questions  in  dispute,  and  it  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  a  satisfactory  conclusion  was  imminent,  but 
on  Thursday  the  sub-committee  reported  that  it  was 
unable  to  agree  upon  any  basis  of  settlement.  Arbi- 
tration is  now  suggested,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that 
either  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Grand  Trunk  will 
give  way  on  any  of  the  points  on  which  they  disagree. 
The  failure  to  end  the  dispute  will  probably  lead  to 
further  rate-cutting,  and  the  outlook  for  both  the 
Canadian  lines  is  very  dismal  in  spite  of  the  way  in 
which  traffics  are  increasing. 

The  report  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  gives 
details  of  the  very  important  developments  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  Canadian  railway  system.  The 
Crow's  Nest  Railway  is  now  completed  to  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  at  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  expected  to  reach  the 
Kootenay  Lake  before  the  end  of  next  August.  It  is 
moreover  proposed  to  continue  the  railway  westward 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Boundary  Creek  district, 
thus  increasing  the  length  of  the  line  to  about  440 
miles.  The  railway  will  also  be  connected  at  Robson 
with  a  line  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  proposes  to 
acquire  leading  to  Rossland,  now  the  centre  of  the 
mining  industry  in  British  Columbia.  All  these  new 
features  cannot  fail  to  facilitate  very  considerably  the 
development  of  both  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 
The  great  mineral  wealth  of  our  North  American 
possessions  has  never  yet  been  made  available  in  any 
great  degree,  mainly  owing  to  difficulties  of  transport 
and  communication.  The  great  coal  deposits  at  Crow's 
Nest  and  the  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  and  other  valu- 
able minerals  of  the  Colony  will  now  be  utilised,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Canada  and  the  North- West  is  certain  to 
be  increased  to  an  enormous  extent. 

The  excitement  about  Liptons  in  the  Industrial 
Market  has  now  almost  died  away,  although  there  was 
a  slight  spurt  again  on  Thursday.  The  premium  on 
the  ordinary  shares  still  remains  at  about  1],  so  that 
the  price  is  £2.  It  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  at 
this  figure,  for  the  buying  has  been  altogether  mad 
from  the  beginning.     There  is  no  ground  whatever 
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for  believing-  that  at  the  present  time  the  shares  are 
worth  so  much,  and  now  those  who  have  sold  are 
wondering-  whether  they  will  be  able  to  buy  the  shares 
at  a  lower  price  before  the  day  of  reckoning  comes, 
and  those  who  have  bought  are  wondering  when  they 
will  see  an  adequate  return  in  interest  on  their  pur- 
chase money.  It  is  just  possible,  of  course,  that  if  a 
large  number  of  small  allotments  have  been  made  to 
Lipton  customers  throughout  the  country,  these  may 
cling  fondly  to  the  shares.  In  this  case,  those  who 
have  sold  what  they  did  not  possess  may  be  in  a 
tight  place,  and  the  price  may  experience  a  temporary 
jump  upwards.  We  imagine,  however,  that  most  of 
the  people  who  have  received  allotments  will  be  only 
too  ready  to  sell  their  holdings  at  a  considerably 
smaller  premium  than  that  which  is  quoted  at  present. 

Savoy  Hotel  shares  have  fallen  heavily  during  the 
past  week.  A  drop  of  four  points  since  the  dismissal  of 
the  two  managers  and  the  chef  shows  clearly  enough 
the  feeling  of  the  market  with  regard  to  the  present 
dispute.  After  all  it  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  that 
during  the  six  months  previous  to  the  advent  of  MM. 
Ritz  and  Echenard  as  managers  at  the  Savoy  a  loss  of 
^12,000  was  incurred  and  that  in  the  next  six  months 
a  profit  of  ^12,000  was  made.  Into  the  merits  of  the 
present  dispute  we  do  not  propose  to  enter,  since  we 
are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  the  matter  in 
the  near  future.  A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
Claridge's  Hotel,  the  management  of  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  Savoy,  will  shortly  be  held, 
and  then  we  may  expect  to  hear  something  on  the  other 
side.  Whatever  may  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  dispute  and  the  consequences  it  has 
already  entailed  will  inflict  a  serious  blow  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  Savoy. 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Woolf  Joel  in 
Johannesburg  gave  a  tremendous  shock  to  the  Kaffir 
Market  on  Monday,  arriving  as  it  did  after  business 
in  the  House  was  over.  In  the  Street  there  was  wild 
excitement  for  a  time,  and  all  Barnato  stocks  were 
offered  down  by  over-hasty  jobbers.  Other  shares  fell 
in  sympathy,  Rand  Mines  dropping  as  low  as  26^.  On 
Tuesday,  however,  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Barnato  houses  that  Mr.  Woolf  Joel's  death  would  not 
involve  any  liquidation  of  the  assets  of  the  undertak- 
ings and  the.  support  which  other  big  houses  began  to 
give  to  the  Market  very  quickly  put  an  altered  face  on 
affairs.  The  improvement  which  was  noticeable  on 
Monday  morning  was  accentuated,  and  there  was  a 
general  rally  from  the  very  low  prices  which  have  ruled 
for  the  past  fortnight.  In  spite  of  all  the  many  rumours 
that  have  come  from  Johannesburg,  it  seems  probable 
that  before  the  next  settlement  there  will  be  a  much 
more  considerable  rally  in  South  African  shares,  and 
especially  in  the  Deep  Levels,  which  have  been  most 
unduly  depressed  by  the  recent  slump.  We  learn  that 
work  at  the  Robinson  Deep  Mine  is  progressing  very 
rapidly,  and  that  it  is  confidently  expected  to  start 
crushing  about  the  end  of  next  month  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  Sixty  stamps  will  be  dropped  at  first, 
to  be  followed  by  other  sixty,  and  eventually  200  stamps 
will  be  at  work.  The  development  of  the  mine  is  being 
admirably  carried  out,  and  its  great  promise  is  likely 
to  be  fulfilled  in  every  respect. 

We  give  below  a  table  showing  the  net  yield  to  the 
investor  of  those  gold  mines  on  the  Rand  which  paid  a 
dividend  last  year.  In  drawing  up  the  table  we  have 
taken  every  pains  to  make  the  information  given  as 
accurate  as  possible  ;  but  although  the  results  given  are 
in  all  cases  probably  near  the  truth,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  claim  that  the 
figures  are  anything  more  than  approximate.  We  have 
already  explained  to  our  readers  that  gold-mining  on 
the  Witwatersrand  is  a  much  more  stable  industry 
than  the  placer-mining  and  lode  and  vein-mining  general 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
possible  to  form  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  what  the  future 
yield  and  life  of  a  mine  are  likely  to  be.  In  no  other 
case  is  it  possible  to  estimate  so  exactly  the  value  of 
the  shares  in  a  gold-mining  company.  The  two  main 
factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 


calculating  the  net  yield  of  a  mining  company's  shares 
are  the  actual  profits  earned,  the  present  market  price, 
and  the  probable  life  of  the  mine.  Since  no  mine  is 
inexhaustible,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  interest 
received  a  sum  sufficient,  if  put  aside  each  year 
and  invested  at  the  safe  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
to  replace  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested  when 
all  the  gold  in  the  mine  has  been  extracted.  In  the 
following  table  this  has  been  done,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  investors  we  also  give  a  table  showing  the 
annual  sinking  fund  necessary  to  extinguish  £100  of 
capital  invested  after  from  one \  to  thirty  years,  the 
sinking  fund  being  calculated  at  3  per  cent.  The  lives 
of  the  different  mines  have  been  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  ore  contents  per  claim  and  the  number  of  tons 
crushed  annually.  In  some  cases,  in  addition  to  the 
outcrop  claims,  a  company  possesses  a  number  of  deep- 
level  claims,  and  the  value  these  represent  has  been 
estimated,  and  an  equivalent  amount  has  been  deducted 
from  the  market  price  of  the  shares.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  mines  are  now  making 
larger  profits  than  in  the  first  half  of  1897,  owing  to  the 
considerable  economies  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
cost  of  working.  Next  week  we  hope  to  give  a  similar 
table  showing  the  net  yield  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  average  profits,  and  another  showing,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  probable  net  yield  of  the 
various  deep-level  mines  now  at  work,  or  on  the  point 
of  starting  operations. 

Net  Yield  of  Outcrop  Mines. 


Stps 

Profit 
per  ton. 

Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Divid'nds 
1897- 

Price  | 
16  Mar. 

Life  of 
Mine. 

Yield. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

Percent. 

Years. 

P.c. 

160 

>  3 

0 

City  and  Suburban  ... 

1,360,000 

15 

"i 

17* 

120 

1  8 

0 

Crown  Reef  (2)  

120,000 

170 

3 

h 

80 

Durban  Roodepoort  ... 

125,000 

80 

5* 

9 

4f 
io£ 

80 

3  0 

0 

Ferreira(a) 

90,000 

300 

24 

17 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef 

150,000 

10 

1 

6 

9* 

120 

0  18 

8 

Geldenhuis  Estate 

200,000 

45 

5 

7 

-4 

40 

1  4 

0 

Ginsberg   

I52.S°° 

25 

afi 

8 

II 

70 

1  3 

0 

New  Heriot   

113,114 

IOO 

7l 

12 

64 

60 

2  0 

0 

Henry  Nourse(J) 

125,000 

125 

8rf 

12 

ni 

100 

0  12 

0 

Jumpers 

100,000 

60 

4i 

7k 

6 

~2f 

50 

0  16 

0 

Jubilee  (5)   

50,000 

75 

8 

7* 

175 

Langlaagte  Estate 

470,000 

3° 

1 

15 

3! 

80 

0  12 

0 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ... 

85,000 

5° 

4t 

10 

21 

IOO 

May  Consolidated 

275,000 

20(6) 

9 

—1 

30 

3  0 

0 

Pioneer  O   

21,000 

500 

t 

11 

40 

0  9 

0 

Princess  

165,00 

10 

MD 

z 

160 

0  12 

0 

Primrose   

300,000 

5° 

10 

si 

120 

2  8 

0 

Robinson 

2,750,000 

15 

1* 

16 

70 

1  0 

0 

Roodepoort  United  ... 

150,000 

40 

if 

15 

h 

50 

2  0 

0 

Wemmer(8) 

80,000 

IOO 

10 

si 

IOO 

0  II 

0 

Wolhuter(l)   

860,000 

10 

40 

6 

40 

Worcester   

95,722 

45 

z| 

4 

-3 

(1)£4shares.  (2)49  deep-level  claims.  (8)435  deep-level  claims.  (^39  deep-level  claim 
and  Bew.  (5)  18  deep-level  claims.  (6)1896.  No  dividend  in  1897.  (7)  23  deep- 
level  claims.    (8)  23  deep-level  claims. 

Sinking  Fund  Table  at  Three  per  Cent. 


Years  £  °/0 

1   IOO'OO 

2    49'25 

3    32-35 

4    23-90 

5    18-83 

6    15*46 

7    I3'05 

8    11-24 

9    9-84 

10    872 


Years  £  °/0 

21    3'49 

22    3-27 

23    3-o8 

24   2-90 

25   274 

26    2-59 

27   2-46 

28   2-33 

29   2'2I 

30  2-IO 


Mr.  Bottomley  was  in  great  form  at  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritories meeting  on  Wednesday  last.  Of  course  he  did 
not  intend  to  speak,  but  all  the  same  he  cheered,  if 
indeed  he  did  not  inebriate,  the  shareholders  present  by 
a  few  observations  which  filled  more  than  a  column  and 
a  half  of  the  "Financial  News."  He  is,  it  appears, 
convinced  that  the  Northern  Territories  Company  pos- 
sesses the  richest  goldfield  yet  discovered  in  the  world. 
He  would  not  •'swop"  it  for  all  the  properties  of  the 
Associated  Gold  Mines  of  Western  Australia,  and 
during  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  been  doing  little 
else  than  buy  "Terrors."  In  fact,  although  there  are 
only  300,000  shares  in  the  Company,  he  and  his  friends 
have  been  able  to  buy  380,000,  and  though  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley chaffingly  deprecated  the  idea  of  a  "bear- 
squeeze,"  this  statement  bodes  ill  for  the  unhappy- 
operators  who  have  been  selling  "  Terrors  "  which  they 
did  not  possess.    As  formerly  these  shares  earned  their 
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nickname  by  a  sensational  drop  from  the  price  of  £3  at 
which  they  were  issued  to  10s.  or  12^,  so  now  they  are 
likely  to  justify  their  name  by  a  not  less  sensational 
rise.  Mr.  Bottomley  has  a  wonderful  gift  of  inspiring- 
confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
the  shareholders  cheered  when  he  told  them  that  on  one 
of  their  properties  alone — the  Eureka  group  of  mines — 
there  is  ore  to  the  value  of  ^3,000,000  in  sight  and 
ready  to  be  crushed,  and  that  in  the  Howley  group  there 
is  another  ^2,000,000  worth  of  visible  ore.  Were  it  not 
that  we  have  often  heard  glowing  reports  like  this  before, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bottomley  that 
Northern  Territories  at  their  present  price  are  absolutely 
the  cheapest  thing  in  the  mining  market. 

An  inspection  of  the  appliance  invented  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Brigg  for  minimising  the  strain  upon 
horses  in  dragging  their  loads  can  scarcely  fail  to 
arouse  sanguine  expectations  regarding  the  success  of 
the  invention  and  of  the  Company  which  has  been 
formed  to  work  it.  The  appliance  is  simple  in  the 
extreme,  is  easily  attachable  to  any  kind  of  vehicle  and 
can  scarcely  by  any  means  get  out  of  order.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  invention  is  based  is  scientifi- 
cally demonstrable.  It  is  to  vary  automatically  the 
angle  of  traction  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
resistance  to  be  overcome.  When  the  appliance  is 
examined  the  first  feeling  is  of  wonder  that  nobody 
has  thought  of  it  before.  The  invention  is  by  no  means 
untested.  A  number  of  firms  have  used  it  in  actual 
practice  for  a  considerable  time  and  without  exception 
they  testify  to  the  advantages  of  its  employment. 
Brewers,  carriers,  timber  merchants,  veterinary  surgeons 
and  engineers,  not  to  mention  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  all  agree  that  Mr.  Brigg's  invention 
husbands  the  strength  of  the  horses  and  enables  them 
always  to  use  their  muscles  with  the  greatest  effect, 
giving  them  greater  power  over  their  loads  when  extra 
force  is  needed.  Apart  from  its  use  in  industrial 
work  it  can  also  be  fitted  with  very  great  advantage 
to  military  waggons  and.  artillery,  and  will  effect  a 
great  economy  in  both  horses  and  men.  The  capital  of 
the  Company  is  a  very  moderate  one,  ^50,000  being 
paid  for  the  patents,  of  which  half  is  taken  in  shares. 
The  total  capital  is  ^75,000,  thus  leaving  ^25,000  of 
working  capital,  a  sum  which  is  ample  since  the 
principal  charges  will  be  for  advertising.  Offers  have 
been  refused  for  the  Continental,  American  and  Colonial 
rights,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Company,  equal  in 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  total  capitalisation,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  shares 
will  be  at  a  considerable  premium. 

No  one  yet  seems  to  have  quite  realised  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  concessions  made  by  China  to  foreign 
trade.  Whatever  may  be  the  political  position  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  certain  that  recent  events 
cannot  fail  to  increase  enormously  British  trade  with 
China.  It  is  a  problem  of  which  the  solution  will  be 
made  manifest  in  the  memoirs  of  fifty  years  hence  why 
China  did  not  accept  Great  Britain's  offer  of  a  loan  at 
3  per  cent.,  but  preferred  to  negotiate  with  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  and  the  Asiatische  Bank  on 
the  basis  of  4^  per  cent.  China's  reasons  may  be 
guessed,  but  the  solid  fact  which  remains  is  that  the 
loan  is  arranged,  and  that  Great  Britain,  without  ad- 
vancing the  money,  has  secured  the  advantages  for 
which  she  was  willing  to  advance  it.  According  to 
Mr.  Curzon's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
there  has  been  an  "  explicit  and  definite  arrangement  " 
with  China  that  the  internal  waterways  of  China 
will  be  open  to  British  and  other  steamers  by  June 
next,  so  that  wherever  the  use  of  native  boats  is  at 
present  permitted  by  treaty,  foreigners  will  be  equally 
allowed  to  employ  steamers  or  steam  launches. 
Furthermore,  the  Chinese  Government  give  an  assurance 
that  the  all-important  basin  of  the  Yang-tsze  will  not 
be  mortgaged,  leased  or  ceded  to  any  Power ;  that  the 
post  of  Inspector-General  of  Maritime  Customs  shall  be 
held  by  a  British  subject  so  long  as  British  trade  with 
China  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Power,  and  that  a  port 
will  be  opened  in  the  district  of  Hu-nan  within  two 
years.  These  are  commercial  advantages  which  Eng- 
land has  obtained  for  the  whole  world,  and  they  can 
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scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  an  enormous  expansion  of  our 
trade  with  China,  provided  only  that  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  take  care  that  they  are  not  outstripped 
by  those  of  other  trading  and  industrial  nations. 

With  these  concessions  granted,  the  exploitation  of 
the  enormous  wealth  of  China  can  now  commence  in 
earnest,  and  we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  British  enter- 
prise will  succeed  in  keeping  for  itself  the  larger  part  of 
the  new  commerce  which  will  undoubtedly  result.  The 
Chinese  are  a  docile  and  industrious  race  ;  their 
country  is  fertile  and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
where  capital  can  reap  such  immediate  and  profitable 
results.  In  South  Africa,  in  Australia,  in  British 
North  America  the  problem  has  always  been  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  and  efficient  supply  of  labour ;  in  China 
there  is  no  such  problem,  for  labour,  cheap  and  effec- 
tive, is  at  hand  in  every  district.  There  is  no  reason 
even  to  fear  the  transfer  of  Manchuria  to  Russia,  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view.  The  Chinese  Empire  is 
so  vast  in  extent  that  a  strong  central  Government,  in 
view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mongolians,  is  impos- 
sible, and  so  every  lopping  off  of  the  outlying  excrescences 
in  reality  strengthens  the  Empire. 

NEW  ISSUES,  ETC. 

COMING  ISSUES. 

Amongst  new  propositions  shortly  to  be  submitted  to 
the  public  are  the  Associated  Goldfields  of  British 
Columbia,  with  a  capital  of  ^500,000,  which  claims  to 
have  secured  promising  properties  in  this  gold  district  ; 
the  New  Mutual  Telephone  Company,  which  hails 
from  Manchester  with  a  capital  of  ^250,000 ;  the 
Para  Rubber  Company,  present  capital  ^350,000,  and 
an  Australian  Copper  Company. 

STANLEY  GIBBONS. 

Quite  a  new  departure  in  the  nature  of  company  promo- 
tion is  the  flotation  of  Stanley  Gibbons,  Limited.  The 
object  of  the  enterprise  is  to  acquire  the  well-known  busi- 
ness of  foreign  stamp  dealers  and  publishers  in  the  Strand. 
According  to  the  prospectus  the  cash  receipts  last  year 
amounted  to  over  ^50,000,  but  only  an  average  profit 
for  the  last  three  years  is  given,  and  that  amounts  to 
£II>339-  Such  a  certificate  is  unsatisfactory,  as  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  net  profits  are  increasing  with 
the  cash  receipts.  The  assets  of  the  business  are 
valued  at  ^90,638,  but  this  sum  includes  nearly 
.£70,000  stock  of  stamps  on  hand,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  most  careful  valuer  cannot  say  whether 
the  stock  will  actually  realise  anything  like  that  sum. 
The  vendors  ask  £102,000  in  cash  and  shares  for  the 
business.  The  capital  is  £75,000*  ordinary  £1  shares, 
and  £45,000  in  5  per  cent,  debentures  of  £50  each. 

JOHNS   &  WATTS,  LIMITED. 

Johns,  Son  &  Watts,  Limited,  has  been  floated  to 
acquire  the  business  of  box  manufacturers  carried  on  at 
Bunhill  Works.  The  share  capital,  £85,000,  is  divided 
into  55,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares 
of  £1  each  and  30,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each. 
The  average  annual  profit  for  three  years  has  been  cer- 
tified £9700  ;  but  we  imagine  that  the  public  should 
know  a  little  more  about  the  value  of  the  assets  they 
are  to  acquire  before  being  asked  to  subscribe  to  this- 
enterprise.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
£100,000,  of  which  £6000  is  payable  in  cash  and  the 
remainder  in  shares  and  debentures.  The  debentures 
of  the  Company  amount  to  £35,000  in  shares  of  £50 
bearing  5  per  cent,  interest.  They  are  issued  almost 
entirely  in  exchange  for  similar  debentures  in  the  old 
Company,  of  which  this  is  a  reconstruction. 

CROYDON  THEATRE. 

The  capital  of  the  Grand  TheatreJ(Croydon)  Limited,  is 
£50,000  in  25,000  six  per  cent,  preference  shares  and 
25,000  ordinary  shares.  The  annual  profits  are  said  to 
have  been  over  £5000  per  annum,  and  the  property  to 
be  acquired  has  been  valued  at  £35,350.  The  price  to 
be  paid  by  the  lessees  is  £35,000  in  cash  and  shares. 

A  WESTRALIAN  BREWERY. 

The  United  Breweries  of  Western  Australia,  Limited, 
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has  a  share  capital  of  ^150,000  in  75,000  seven  per 
cent,  preference,  and  75,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each.  The  schema  contemplates  the  purchase  of  two 
small  local  enterprises,  the  capacity  of  which  is  not  in- 
dicated in  the  prospectus.  The  directors  rely  chiefly  on 
the  prospective  interest  likely  to  accrue  from  the  erec- 
tion of  a  lager-beer  brewery  in  connexion  with  the 
present  business.  This  is  entirely  a  speculative  asset, 
and  judging  from  the  disasters  which  have  attended 
similar  enterprises  in  the  Colonies,  notably  the  Mel- 
bourne Breweries,  we  cannot  recommend  an  investment 
even  in  the  preference  shares. 

YEATMAN  &  CO. 

Yeatman  &  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  formed  to 
acquire  the  business  of  Yeatman  &  Co.,  purveyors  of 
grocers'  sundries,  such  as  yeast  powder,  sauces, 
vinegar,  &c.  The  business  is  now  fairly  well  estab- 
lished, though  we  regard  the  capitalisation  (,£200,000) 
as  excessive.  As,  however,  the  profits,  which  are 
clearly  set  out  in  the  certificates,  are  substantial  and  pro- 
gressive, and  as,  moreover,  no  debentures  are  to  be 
issued  without  the  consent  of  the  preference  share- 
holders, these  latter  shares  are  worthy  of  attention. 

BARNSLEY  BREWERY. 

The  Barnsley  Brewery  Company,  Limited,  announce 
an  issue  of  ^150,000  four  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
debenture  stock  at  102.  This  is  part  of  a  stock  to  be 
created  of  ^200,000.  The  share  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany is  ^210,000  in  11,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  shares  of  £10,  and  11,000  ordinary  shares 
of  £10  each.  There  also  exists  at  present  ,£151,300 
debenture  stock  to  be  paid  off  from  the  proceeds  of 
this  issue. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Auriferous  (Wigan). — The  present  value  of  the  shares  in 
the  market  is  14^.  The  Company  is  apparently  a  respectable 
one,  and  has  paid  regular  but  varying  dividends  since  1889.  In 
1896  it  paid  as  much  as  25  per  cent.,  but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  recent  dividend  declarations. 

W.  H.  (Bradford). — Hold.  The  value  of  the  shares  is  likely 
to  be  very  largely  increased  in  the  next  three  months. 

Executor  (Glasgow). — The  promises  of  the  prospectus  have 
as  yet  not  been  fulfilled.  The  two  valuable  properties  it  was 
intended  to  purchase  were  not  taken  over,  for  what  reason  we 
do  not  know.  Now,  a  number  of  other  properties  have  been 
secured,  and  the  Company  will  probably  start  active  operations 
very  soon.  The  venture  is  a  speculative  one,  and  may,  of 
course,  give  big  returns,  but  it  has  not  made  an  auspicious  start. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Westminster,  14  March,  1898. 

SIR, — The  case  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  proves  that 
the  directorship  of  the  National  Gallery  is  not  always 
incompatible  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Sir  Charles  made  blunders  as  bad  (and  more  expensive) 
than  Sir  Edward  Poynter's  unlucky  "  Perugino  "  ;  yet  he 
more  than  atoned  for  them  by  many  excellent  purchases. 
Yet  perhaps  Mr.  Cockerell  is  right — a  President  of  the 
Academy  can  only  justify  the  simultaneous  holding  of 
the  more  important  office  by  signal  success.  If  he  is 
not  successful  it  is  clear  that  the  double  labour  has  been 
too  much  for  him. 

Your  exhaustive  article  of  26  February  seems  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  failings  of  the  director,  but  little  or 
none  on  those  of  the  sapient  system  under  which  he  now 
has  to  work.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  no  picture  can  be 
purchased  by  Sir  Edward  until  he  has  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  trustees  ?  This  at  once  cuts  him  off 
from  all  chance  of  profiting  by  the  opportunities  of  the 
sale  room.  By  the  time  he  got  an  answer  from  the  five 
Trustees — all  of  them  might  be  abroad  at  the  critical 
moment — the  opportunity  would  have  flown  for  ever. 
Naturally,  too,  the  director  would  not  care  to  worry 
with  constant  correspondence  and  lengthy  interviews 
men  whose  duties  are  as  numerous  and  important  as 
those  of  the  present  trustees.  That  this  arrangement 
is  no  safeguard  is  proved  by  your  article,  while  it  would 
ruin  the  strategy  of  the  most  capable  expert. 

Still  more  fatal,  however,  is  the  system  on  which  the 
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grant  for  the  purchases  is  doled  out  from  year  to  year  in 
a  manner  that  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  director  to 
save  when  there  is  nothing  good  in  the  market — hence 
the  constant  dribble  of  small  purchases— or  to  forestall 
future  grants  to  buy  a  really  important  picture.  Was 
it  not  thus  that  we  lost  Sir  John  Millais's  Holbein  ? 

As  far,  then,  as  purchases  are  concerned,  the  personal 
and  pecuniary  restrictions  that  limit  the  directorship 
have  made  the  position  an  absurdity.  Possibly  in 
framing  and  hanging  Sir  Edward  Poynter  has  still  a 
free  hand  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  no  reverence 
for  popular  fashions  will  prevent  him  from  bringing 
Rubens  and  Vandyck,  Gainsborough  and  Crome  down 
from  the  ceiling  and  letting  third-rate  Dutch  landscape 
and  fifth-rate  British  sentiment  rise  each  to  its  own 
place  ?  But  perhaps  even  here  the  director  has  to  dance 
in  fetters. — Yours  faithfully,  C.  J.  Holmes. 

MRS.  STEEL'S  LATEST  STORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lucknow,  India. 
Sir, — The  justification  of  adverse  criticism  is  that, 
like  capital  punishment,  it  should  be  deterrent,  but  to 
enable  it  to  hang  reasonably  there  should  be  some 
slight  connexion — even  that  of  the  rope's  end  ! — be- 
tween the  criticism  and  the  thing  criticised.  This 
must  be  my  excuse  for  drawing  your  attention  to  a 
remark  in  your  issue  of  29  January. 

"Mr.  Kipling  invented  a  good  thing  and  calls  it 
'  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,'  Mrs.  Steel  reads  it,  and 
presently  she  writes  1  On  the  Second  Story,'  which  is  a 
good  enough  story  but  not  a  masterpiece. " 

For  your  convenience  I  place  a  synopsis  of  the  two 
stories  thus  associated  side  by  side. 

"  Without  Benefit."  "On  the  Second  Story." 

A  Mussulman  maiden  A  Hindu  widow  meets  a 
marries,  without  clergy,  Hindu  schoolmaster  at  a 
an  Englishman.  She  has  shrine.  He  proposes  elope- 
a  child,  it  dies.  Finally,  ment,  but  the  priests  over- 
being  deserted  by  the  Eng-  hear  and  cut  off  thewidow's 
lishman  she  dies,  too,  of  a  head  in  order  to  appease 
broken  heart.  the  goddess. 

N.B. — She  lives  on  the  N.B. — She  lives  in  the 
roof.  basement. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  the  connecting  rope,  so 
that  I  may  go  out  promptly  and  hang  myself  for  pla- 
giarism ? — Yours  truly,  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

RUSSIA  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  English  Foreign  Office  is  naturally  sore 
perplexed.    Russia  is  absorbing,  piece  by  piece,  Man- 
churia and  the  Northern  Provinces  of  China,  and  where 
she  absorbs,  there  ex  ipso  facto  our  trade  ceases  to 
exist.     And  yet  each  step  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  justify  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  and 
the  British  public  can  always  be  amused  with  promises, 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  there  is  no  intention  to  carry 
out.    I  would  suggest  a  very  obvious  and  very  simple 
method  of  dealing  with  this  plan  of  campaign  : — merely 
an  intimation  to  the  Russian  Government  that  if  duties 
are  placed  on  British  trade  in  any  Chinese  port,  a 
corresponding  duty  of  (say)  \os.  a  quarter  will  be  placed 
on  all  cereals  coming  from  Russia.    The  temporary 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  bread,  if  any,  would  be 
only  about  as  much  as  we  are  accustomed  to  experience 
without  complaint  from  the  operations  of  some  Chicago 
speculator ;  increased  agricultural  activity  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  States  in  a  few  months  would  bring 
wheat  down  to  its  normal  level ;  we  should  gratify 
America,  give  our  Colonies  a  start,  and  bring  Russia 
to  her  knees  without  firing  a  shot  or  moving  an  iron- 
clad, and  all  this  at  practically  no  sacrifice  to  ourselves. 
But  as  long  as  this  blind  and  unreasoning  adherence  to 
the  abstract  principles  of  Free  Trade  is  looked  on  as  an 
ultimate  fact  by  our  bewildered  statesmen,  so  long  shall 
we  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  to  plunge  into  a 
long  and  exhausting  war,  which  would  cause  more 
damage  to  English  trade  than  all  the  benefits  we  could 
possibly  receive  from  fifty  years  of  Free  Trade. — I  am 
your  obedient  servant,  T.  H.  D. 


19  March,  1898 
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DEFENCELESS  STATE  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  7  March,  1898. 

Sir. — It  is  almost  incredible  but  yet  it  is  true  that 
the  river  Clyde  is  all  but  undefended  against  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  Really  it  is  time  that  some  one 
saw  to  this,  for  the  interests  at  stake  along  the 
navigable  channel  of  the  Clyde  are  enormous,  and  are 
not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  district  in  Scotland. 
The  one  substitute  for  a  defence  apart  from  the  fleet  is 
the  submarine  mining  station.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  any  one  at  the  War  Office  should  pretend  that  this 
defends  anything.  The  town  of  Greenock  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  it,  so  an  enemy's  fleet  could  lie 
about  five  miles  outside  of  the  mine  field  and  shell  the 
town.  Nor  is  the  station  of  any  practical  utility  in 
protecting  Glasgow.  That  town  is  twenty  miles  farther 
up  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river  ;  and  little  more  is 
required  for  its  protection  than  the  sinking  of  a  few 
hulks  in  the  river.  What  useful  purpose  the  present 
station  is  supposed  to  serve  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It 
is,  however,  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  money  spent 
on  our  defences  is  for  the  most  part  expended  on  objects 
of  greater  utility.  A  mining  station  may  be  wanted, 
but  at  somewhere  else  than  at  Fort  Matilda. — Yours 
faithfully,  B. 

BRITISH  VERTEBRATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bournemouth,  15  March. 
Sir, — I  was  surprised  to  find  the  writer  of  an  other- 
wise just  review  of  my  small  handbook  of  British 
Vertebrates  call  me  to  account  for  omitting  the  Lancelet 
[Amphioxus),  which  he  declares  to  be  as  much  a 
vertebrate  as  the  lampreys  or  hag-fish.  In  spite  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  his  writings  that  this  gentleman 
is  infinitely  more  at  home  than  myself  in  the  laboratory, 
I  venture  to  give  the  direct  denial  tp  this  statement. 
The  Lancelet  was  omitted  by  me,  not  by  accident,  but 
by  design,  as,  according  to  the  classification,  approved 
by  the  latest  workers,  I  understood  the  vertebrates 
proper  to  end  with  the  hag-fish,  the  lancelet  being 
assigned  a  sub-kingdom  {Protochordata)  by  itself,  thus 
finding  a  place  below  the  vertebrates,  but  above 
Tunicata  and  Bala7ioglossus.  I  cannot  ask  for  more  of 
your  valuable  space  for  a  matter  of  restricted  interest, 
but  it  is  obviously  undesirable  for  me  to  pass  over  an 
unfair  criticism  without  protest.  For  the  other  "slips" 
pointed  out  in  the  review  I  am  grateful.  They  were 
undeniable,  though,  fortunately,  of  no  great  moment. — 
Yours  obediently,  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  GRANT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
Albemarle  Street,  W. 

17  March,  1898. 
Sir, — Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  speaking  last  Monday 
night  on  the  West  Indian  Grant,  made  the  following 
statement  {vide  "Times"  Report):  (the  Right  Hon. 
gentleman  had  just  been  describing  the  condition  of 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent)  "  If  I  turn  to  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  to  the  question  of  possible  economics, 
I  have  to  say  that  already  everything  has  been  done 
that  could  be  done  to  save  money.  A  change  has  been 
made,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  reduction  of  salaries  of 
some  of  the  less  absolutely  necessary  services,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  something  like  ^3000  a  year  may  be  saved, 
but  nothing  more  is  possible  except  at  the  expense 
either  of  public  order  or  of  public  health." 

The  "  Federalist "  (of  Grenada),  in  the  issue  of 
26  January,  proposes  as  follows:  "The  Islands  of 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  ought  to  be  united 
in  a  federal  government,  with  one  supreme  executive 
and  legislative  and,  if  it  became  necessary  to  release 
Dominica  from  its  unnatural  bondage  with  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  its  people  so  desired  it,  that  island  and 
Tobago  could  be  included  in  the  Windward  Islands 
Federation.  We  think  some  such  scheme,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  be  productive  of  greater  benefits  than 
that  projected  by  Sir  Henry  Norman  and  his 
colleagues." 


Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  this  proposal  is  sound,  it  should 
be  carried  at  once  into  effect  with  a  view  to  economy  in 
administration  ;  and  on  the  part  of  my  clients,  the 
West  Indian  and  Demerara  editors,  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
you  to  publish  this  proposal  in  the  "  Saturday  Review  " 
so  that  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  and  especially  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  called  to 
it. — J  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage. 

CLASSICAL  QUOTATIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Common  Room,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Sir, — Undoubtedly  "  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat "  goes  back 
further  than  Lord  Bacon's  time.    We  have  the  very 
words  in  Alciati's  "  Emblems,"  and  Alciati  died  before 
Bacon  was  born. 

"Bis  dat 

Qui  cito  dat  ;  minimi  gratia  tarda  preti  est." 
But  the   thought  is  much   older   even  than  Alciati. 
Publius  Syrus  has, — 

"  Inopi  beneficium  bis  dat  qui  dat  celeriter." 
Publius  Syrus,  too,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  the  real 
source  of  "  Quern  deus  vult  perdere,"  &c.    He  has, — 

"  Stultum  facit  fortuna  quern  vult  perdere." 
It  was,  by  the  way,  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind  " 
that  Milton  wrote,  not  "minds."      W.  C.  Bolland. 

"STILL  UNCANONICAL." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

185  Bath  Street,  Glasgow, 
26  February,  1898. 

Sir, — Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  morality  or 
even  the  sense  of  expediency  which  impelled  you  to 
render  my  most  catholic  letter  of  last  week  so  frag- 
mentary as  to  be  almost  idiotic. 

Expediency  has  been  my  rule  of  life.  Whenever  two 
or  three  have  been  gathered  together  in  almost  any 
place  I  have  always  readily  deferred  to  their  opinion,  if 
their  aggregate  weight  has  exceeded  mine. 

Now,  touching  this  "  Canon,"  which  I  am  nearly  sure 
I  did  not  write,  I  stated  in  my  last  week's  letter  mv 
reason  for  not  being  a  schismatic,  but  as  you  omitted 
to  deliver  it  to  a  no  doubt  yearning  public,  I  now 
formally  recant. 

Spiritual  pastors,  Acts  of  Parliament,  cecumenical, 
county,  parish  and  other  councils  notwithstanding,  I 
now  declare  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  form  of 
worship  of  which  the  "  Canon  "  treats  is  to  my  mind  quite 
as  canonical  and  more  aesthetic  than  the  first  two  forms 
I  referred  to  in  my  letter,  or  even  as  that  animistic 
creed  of  Obi,  which  I  mentioned  last. 

Thus,  should  I  be  eternally  condemned,  the  fault  is 
yours.  Amen. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble 
servant,  R.  B.  Cunninghame-Grahame. 

BIRDS  ON  THE  FARM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Sir,  —  I  have  for  some  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  bird  question,  and  especially  in  certain  species  of 
birds  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  harmful  to 
crops  and  farms.  The  sparrow,  the  rook  and  the  wood- 
pigeon  are  more  persecuted  than  any  other  bird,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  bullfinch,  which  is,  I  am  afraid, 
on  the  verge  of  extermination  in  this  country  ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  none  of  them  are  so  black  as  they  are 
almost  invariably  painted  by  the  farmer  and  his  ornitho- 
logical friends.  In  short,  the  good  they  do  far  out- 
weighs the  bad.  Not  only  have  I  had  these  birds, 
among  others,  under  my  personal  observation,  but  I 
have  collected  an  enormous  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning them,  which  is  entirely  in  their  favour,  and 
much  of  which  has  been  written  in  strong  defence  of 
them  for  their  good  deeds.  I  have  on  several  occasions 
protested  against  the  destruction  of  rooks,  and  have 
shown  that,  so  far  from  being  mischievous,  the  bird  is 
entirely  innocent  of  the  serious  charges  which  have 
been  brought  against  him  from  time  to  time  by  the 
agriculturist,  and  I  can  honestly  say  the  same  for  the 
sparrow.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  sparrow  feeds 
its  young  all  through  the  day  on  insect  life,  carrying 
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caterpillars  and  grubs  to  them  in  thousands  per  week 
for  some  months  in  the  year.  It  destroys  the  grubs  of 
the  cabbage  butterfly  ;  I  have  observed  it  catching  the 
flying  insect  itself.  It  also  hunts  and  eats  that  most 
destructive  fly  called  "  Daddy  Longlegs,"  which  lays  its 
eggs  beneath  the  turf,  and  the  grubs  of  which  live  under- 
ground and  often  lay  bare  whole  pastures.  The  sparrow 
undoubtedly  devours  vast  numbers  of  insects  and  their 
larvae  ;  but  I  am  also  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  it 
eats  grain  when  it  can  get  it.  The  sparrow  is  a  mixed 
feeder;  the  "grain,"  however,  is  not  all  grain,  as  the 
bird  eats  freely  of  various  kinds  of  injurious  seeds,  and 
in  this  way  does  much  service  in  keeping  down  the 
weed-pests  of  the  farmer  and  gardener.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  well  to  always  remember  that  it  is  only  for  a 
few  weeks  that  the  sparrow  has  an  opportunity  of  feast- 
ing himself  on  grain,  and  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  he  is  performing  work  of  an  indispensable  kind. 

Professor  William  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.,  says  in  Mac- 
kensie's  "Museum  of  Natural  History": —  "The 
sparrows  feed  their  young  with  great  assiduity,  princi- 
pally upon  caterpillars  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  number 
of  those  destructive  insects  which  must  be  destroyed  by 
them  in  the  course  of  each  summer,  it  will  appear  that 
they  amply  repay  us  for  any  plunder  that  they  may 
commit  in  the  corn-field. "  ' '  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia  "  is 
good  authority,  and  it  says  that  in  France  the  destruc- 
tion of  sparrows  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  cater- 
pillars, vastly  more  injurious  to  crops  than  the  sparrows. 

Whether  the  sparrow  does  more  harm  than  good  is  a 
question  that  cannot  with  any  degree  of  justice  be 
decided  by  the  legislature  or  the  British  farmer.  Some- 
thing more  is  required  to  decide  such  a  question  than 
the  opinion  of  men  who  are  mere  casual  observers,  and 
who  usually  do  not  see  beyond  their  noses  in  matters 
of  this  kind  ;  or  of  mere  matter-of-fact  scientists,  whose 
limited  sympathies  and  warped  thinking  powers  are  the 
cause  of  so  much  trouble  and  harm.  Some  time  soon 
I  hope  a  commission  of  independent  men  and  women 
will  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  sparrow  question  on 
behalf  of  some  broad-minded  society ;  meantime  the 
(modern)  testimony  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Joseph  Nunn, 
farmer  and  grower  of  corn,  of  Royston,  Herts  ;  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Witherspoon,  of  the  Vineries,  Chester-le- 
Street  ;  and  Mr.  James  Forbes,  editor  of  the  "  Corn  and 
Produce  Gazette,"  is  not  to  be  despised.  Michelet  says  : 
"  If  all  the  birds  should  die  not  a  human  being  could 
live  on  the  earth,  for  the  insect  life  on  which  birds  live 
would  increase  so  enormously  as  to  destroy  all  vegeta- 
tion." In  Sussex,  the  home  of  the  sparrow  clubs,  the 
destruction  of  small  birds  grows  apace.  Despite 
criticisms  and  ridicule  the  clubs  of  Sussex  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way.  A  local  bird  destruction  club 
recently  boasted  of  having  killed  5932  sparrows  and 
tomtits  in  twelve  months.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
caterpillars  were  "very  numerous  and  troublesome  "  in 
some  of  the  fruit-growing  districts  in  the  South  ! 

Farmers  and  fruit-growers  who  slaughter  and  en- 
courage the  slaughter  of  birds  are,  indeed,  waging  war 
against  their  own  interests.  Mankind  has  yet  to  learn 
the  law  by  which  the  balance  of  life  is  maintained,  and 
what  is  wanted  is  legislative  protection  for  those  species 
of  birds  which  in  the  order  of  nature  keep  the  smaller 
tribes  in  check. — Yours,  &c,        Joseph  Collinson. 

THE  UNBENEFICED  CLERGY  AND  THEIR 
GRIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  your  article  on  this  subject  states 
in  his  answer  to  my  letter  to  you  that  no  form  of  title 
for  assistant  curates  is  authorised  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  that  the  title  quoted  by  him  in  your  issue  of 
19th  ult.  is  the  original  form.  May  I  ask  where  the 
original  form  is  to  be  found,  and  what  authority  there 
is  for  its  use?  He  further  states  that  by  the  form  now 
admitted  by  him  to  be  more  generally  used  "  Bishops 
are  escaping  their  legal  obligations,  that  is,  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  and  finding  work  for  all  whom 
they  ordain."  The  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106,  s.  95,  96  (I 
quote  from  Cripps's  "Laws  of  Church  and  Clergy"), 
states  that  "  every  curate  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  bene- 
fice to  the  cure  of  which  he  has  been  licensed,  and  upon 
having  six  weeks'  notice  from  the  new  incumbent  ad- 


mitted or  instituted  to  the  benefice,  must  quit  and  give 
up  the  curacy  ;  and  if  he  has  been  residing  in  the  house 
of  residence  he  must,  upon  having  such  notice,  give  up 
possession  thereof  with  the  premises,  provided  that  such 
notice  must  be  given  within  six  months  from  the  time  of 
such  admission."  In  such  a  case  is  the  Bishop  legally 
responsible  to  maintain  and  find  work  for  the  curate  so 
dispossessed  of  his  curacy  ?  And  which  Bishop  ?  the 
Bishop  who  ordained  him,  or  the  Bishop  who  licensed 
him  to  the  curacy  ? — Yours  faithfully,  Vicar. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  February,  1898. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  belief  of  your  correspondent 
who  signs  himself  "Vicar,"  that  your  leading  article 
on  the  above  subject  has  overstated  the  case,  I  write 
to  say  that  the  Salisbury  Diocesan  Calendar  for  1898, 
page  86,  has  these  words  in  the  Nomination  to 
a  Curacy  to  serve  as  a  Title:  "And  I  {i.e.,  the 
incumbent)  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  with  your 
Lordship  the  said  CD.,  that  I  will  continue  to  employ 
the  said  CD.  in  the  office  of  assistant  curate  in  my 
said  church,  until  he  shall  be  otherwise  provided  of 
some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  or  be  lawfully  removed 
from  the  same."  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  be 
"■lawfully''''  removed  when  an  incumbent  gets  rid  of 
his  curate  through  jealousy  of  his  preaching  or  popu- 
larity, or  because  he  (the  incumbent)  has  a  daughter 
who  wishes  to  have  another  chance  of  getting  married  ; 
and  yet  it  is  motives  quite  as  unworthy  as  these  which 
oflen  actuate  incumbents  in  changing  their  curates — in 
fact,  I  remember  one  of  their  number  frankly  admitting 
to  me  that  he  had  done  so  on  the  first  of  the  grounds 
named.  As  the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  does  not 
occur  in  the  nominations  in  the  diocese  of  London,  it 
raises  the  question  how  far  an  individual  bishop  can  be  a 
law  unto  himself  in  the  matter  of  licensing  to  curacies. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  a  practice  in  vogue  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  where  it  is  arranged  that, 
when  a  curate  has  been  in  a  parish  for  six  weeks,  he 
can  be  ejected  without  any  notice.  And  yet  the  direction 
given  to  the  bishops  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  as  follows  :  "That  you  make  diligent  inquiry  con- 
cerning curates  in  your  diocese  :  and  proceed  to 
ecclesiastical  censure  against  those  who  shall  presume 
to  serve  cures  without  being  first  duly  licensed  thereto  ; 
as  also  against  all  incumbents  who  shall  receive  and 
employ  them  without  first  obtaining  such  license." 
(Vide  Lincoln  Diocesan  Calendar  for  1898,  page  81.) 

For  a  man  who  is  over  thirty  the  expenses  that  are 
often  inseparably  connected  with  obtaining  a  curacy, 
viz.,  those  incurred  by  advertising,  railway  fares  and 
other  expenses  for  interviews  are  heavy  ;  and  to  throw 
a  curate  out  of  work  after  six  weeks,  and  cause  him 
then  to  have  these  expenses  over  again,  is  a  practice 
that  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  of.  But  if  matters 
similar  to  this  are  not  attended  to,  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  some  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy  will  have 
reason  for  inquiring  whether  they  have  any  remedy 
against  those  who,  without  due  cause,  are  responsible 
for  practices  which  tend  to  deprive  them  of  their  bread ! 

Scrutiny. 

WALTER  VON   DER  VOGELWEIDE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Langham  Chambers,  W. 
9  March,  1898.' 
Sir, — In  noticing  my  translation  of  the  poems  of 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  your  reviewer  expresses 
great  surprise  at  the  absence  of  any  reference  on  my 
part  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Minnesinger's  lyrics, 
"  Unter  der  linden,"  and  gives  this  omission  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  my  lack  of  the  poetic  sense.  If  he  will 
refer  to  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  for  May,  1897,  he 
will  find  a  translation  by  me  of  this  poem,  which  I  was 
very  sorry  to  have  to  omit  from  my  book.  That  he  will 
like  my  rendering  I  have  little  hope,  for  he  is  an  exact- 
ing critic  ;  and  what  translation  could  ever  reproduce 
"  the  delicate,  haunting  melody"  of  its  original  ?  But 
at  any  rate  he  will  acquit  me  of  failing  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  this  particular  poem.  The  version  of  it 
by  Beddoes  (which  I  knew),  though  charming  in  itself, 
is  in  no  sense  a  translation. — I  am  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, W.  Alison  Phillips. 
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REVIEWS. 

HAWTHORNE'S  FIRST  DIARY. 

"Hawthorne's  First  Diary."    By  Samuel  T.  Pickard. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul. 

THIS  is  a  publication  of  slight  but  legitimate  interest, 
and  a  gentle  aura  of  the  mysterious  hangs  over  it 
agreeably.  When  Hav.  thorne  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  was  living  in  the  solitudes  of  Raymond,  Maine,  his 
uncle  Richard  Manning  gave  him  a  large  blank  book, 
with  injunctions  to  put  down  his  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions in  it.  It  was  known  that  in  this  diary  the  boy 
kept  a  record  for  some  years,  but,  as  rare  things  will, 
the  journal  vanished.  Long  after  Hawthorne's  death, 
the  author  and  editor  of  this  volume — Mr.  Pickard, 
since  favourably  known  as  the  biographer  of  Whittier 
— was  editing  the  "Portland  Transcript,"  a  Maine 
newspaper.  His  paper  had  stated  that  no  one  still 
living  remembered  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  brief  re- 
sidence in  Raymond.  Thereupon  there  arrived  at  the 
office,  with  the  postmark  of  "  Alexandria,  Va.,"  a  letter 
signed  "W.  S.,"  suggesting  that  the  reason  why  the 
Raymondites  seemed  so  oblivious  was  that,  when  asked 
about  Hawthorne,  they  did  not  recognise  the  name, 
which  was  there  always  pronounced,  and  spelt, 
Hathorne.  WTe  may  here  remark,  in  parenthesis,  that 
the  same  thing  happened  to  the  present  reviewer,  who, 
being  some  years  ago  at  Salem,  asked  an  oldest  in- 
habitant about  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  was  met  by 
a  blank  expression,  which  presently  expanded  into  a 
smile  as  he  said,  "Ah!  you  mean  Nat  Hathorne," 
pronouncing  the  "  ath  "  like  that  in  "  mathematics." 

To  return  to  the  letter  from  "  W.  S.,"  the  correspon- 
dent stated  that  he  had  known  Hawthorne  well  at 
Raymond,  and  added  a  series  of  reminiscences.  This 
excellently  written  letter  having  appeared  in  the  "  Port- 
land Transcript,"  "  W.  S."  wrote  again,  still  giving  no 
address,  and  remarked  that  he  possessed  the  long-lost 
journal  kept  by  Hawthorne  as  a  boy  in  Raymond.  He 
would  not  part  with  it  or  allow  any  one  to  see  it,  but 
would  copy  out  extracts  from  time  to  time,  if  the 
"  Transcript  "  chose  to  print  them.  The  extracts  sent 
were  quite  curious,  and,  of  course,  were  printed.  Mr. 
Pickard  was  very  anxious  to  come  to  closer  quarters 
-with  "  W.  S."  but  it  proved  to  be  impossible.  He  would 
take  no  money,  he  would  answer  no  letters,  he  would 
give  no  address,  and  even  detectives  failed  to  discover 
him,  but  every  now  and  then  bits  of  journal  appeared 
with  the  Alexandria,  Virginia,  post-mark  on  them. 

All  this  happened  early  in  1871.  Suddenly  the 
extracts  ceased  to  arrive,  and  silence  fell  upon  the 
scene.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  Mr.  Pickard 
received  a  long  letter  from  a  man  calling  himself 
Dickenson,  who  said  that  the  mysterious  correspondent 
had  been  a  mulatto  detective,  called  William  Symmes, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  leading  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts bar.  Symmes  had  died  at  Pensacola,  in  Florida, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1871,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  silence.  But  Dickenson  was  so  obliging  as  to 
enclose  another  long  extract  copied  from  the  Hawthorne 
Journal,  in  a  handwriting  surprisingly  like  that  of  pre- 
ceding extracts.  Symmes  had  always  written  in  pencil, 
so  did  Dickenson  ;  and  there  were  other  points  of 
resemblance.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  capture 
Dickenson,  but  he  was  found  to  be  as  elusive  as  William 
Symmes.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  him  or  of 
the  Journal.  But  that  William  Symmes  was  a  real 
person  was  soon  proved,  as  well  as  that  he  had  known 
Hawthorne,  was  of  about  the  same  age,  and  had  lived 
at  Raymond  at  the  same  time.  He  had  been  a  sailor 
before  the  mast,  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  saw  and 
was  amiably  recognised  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  the 
streets  of  Liverpool.  He  became  afterwards  a  detective, 
and  died  in  that  service,  which  perhaps  accounted  for 
Mr.  Packard's  failure  to  find  him.  He  was  a  very  smart, 
ingenious  man,  fairly  well  educated,  and  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Pickard  are  remarkably  graphic  and  lucid. 

This  is,  in  its  main  lines,  the  story  which  Mr.  Pickard 
has  to  tell,  and  it  certainly  presents  elements  of  a 
romantic  kind.  Nothing  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard 
of  the  Journal  since.  Symmes  explained  its  being  in  his 
possession  by  an  elaborate  tale.  He  said  that  during 
the  war  of  1863,  he  was  able  to  render  some  service  to 
•a  private  soldier  called  Small,  who  came  from  Raymond. 


This  man  said  that  he  had  a  MS.  book  with  the  name 
of  Hawthorne  on  the  outside  ;  "  it  was  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  witch  and  ghost  stories,  and  a  little  of  every- 
thing." Small  cared  nothing  for  this  book,  and 
promised  to  give  it  to  his  friend,  which  he  ultimately 
did.  He  professed  to  have  had  it  presented  to  him  by 
Hawthorne's  uncle  or  cousin.  The  Mannings,  appealed 
to  about  this,  denied  having  given  the  book  away,  but 
freely  admitted  the  probability  that  Small  might  have 
stolen  it,  when  he  was  once  moving  furniture  for  them. 
Small  was  sought  for — in  a  friendly  intention,  of  course 
— but  like  everybody  else  concerned  with  this  spirit- 
volume,  he  had  softly  vanished  away.  This  First  Journal 
of  Hawthorne  is  conducted  to  immortality  by  a  thick 
crowd  of  boojums. 

It  was  very  natural  that  material  put  forward  in  these 
conditions  should  be  met  with  distrust.  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  at  once  rejected  the  extracts  with  indigna- 
tion. He  denounced  the  so-called  Journal  as  "  a  clumsy 
and  leaky  fabrication,"  and  found  no  evidence,  "either 
external  or  internal,"  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Lathrop, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  son-in-law  and  a  careful  writer, 
was  not  so  hasty.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  diary,  and  he  was  the  one  biographer 
who  copied  a  few  paragraphs  from  it.  Meanwhile,  the 
originals — or  what  are  as  near  the  originals  as  anything 
forthcoming — lay  buried  in  the  file  of  the  "Portland 
Transcript,"  and  therefore  completely  out  of  sight. 
Mr.  Pickard  has  certainly  done  good  service  in  reprint- 
ing them  for  us  and  in  collecting  all  the  information 
regarding  so  odd  a  literary  curiosity.  Mr.  Pickard  is  a 
convinced  believer,  and  he  gives  some  very  excellent 
arguments  for  his  faith.  The  Journal  is  full  of  proper 
names,  and  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  and  the  other 
sceptics,  confident  in  their  theory  of  an  impudent 
forger}-,  failed  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  these. 

With  the  pertinacity  of  a  blue-skin  Mr.  Pickard  has 
hunted  up  these  names,  and  he  finds  them  all  to  be 
exact.  Jacob  Dingley  and  Betsy  Tarbox  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  were  real  people,  and  they  flourished  at 
Raymond  just  at  the  very  time  that  trie  journal  says 
they  did.  In  fact,  what  with  the  entries  in  the  supposed 
diary,  and  what  with  the  information  which  Mr.  Pickard 
has  gleaned  from  all  sorts  of  elderly  people,  we  get  a 
faint  Dutch  picture  of  life  in  a  remote  settlement 
in  Maine,  about  the  year  1818,  which  is  very  curious 
and  even  picturesque.  If  this  was  all  he  had  done  Mr. 
Pickard  would  be  justified  in  his  publication.  He  is 
able  to  point  triumphantly  to  the  fidelity  of  the  facts 
stated,  down  to  remote  particulars  ;  he  is  able,  even,  to 
complete  unfinished  anecdotes  and  sharpen  jokes  of 
which  the  Diarist  missed  the  point.  He  comes  down  on 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  and  the  sceptics  with  tremendous 
force,  armed  with  the  information  that  Major  Berry 
really  did  overdrive  his  lambs  to  market,  and  that  Henry 
Jackson,  Jr.,  was  unquestionably  drowned  by  being 
kicked  in  the  mouth  wrhen  he  was  swimming. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  Mr.  Pickard's  opinion. 
The  internal  evidence  of  genuineness  is  to  us  very 
strong.  But  one  aspect  of  the  case  seems  to  have 
occurred  neither  to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  nor  to  Mr. 
Pickard.  Theaccuracy  of  the  detailsis  of  the  highestvalue 
if  we  argue  that  the  Journal  could  not  have  been  forged  by 
a  person  ignorant  of  the  circumstances.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that,  for  purposes  of  mystification, 
it  was  fabricated  by  William  Symmes,  that  argument 
falls  to  the  ground.  For  William  Symmes  was  certainly 
born  in  the  same  year  as  Hawthorne,  certainly  knew 
him  well  during  the  time  that  Hawthorne  lived  in 
Raymond,  and  equally  certainly  was  intimate  with  all 
the  people  moving  at  that  date  in  the  little  Raymond 
circle.  If,  therefore,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
William  Symmes  thought  it  worth  while  to  hoax  the 
"Portland  Transcript,"  accurate  references  to  forgotten 
people  by  their  correct  names  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  to  find.  But,  says  Mr.  Pickard,  William 
Symmes  was  an  ignorant  mulatto,  incapable  of  inven- 
tion. To  which  an  opponent  might  reply,  William 
Symmes  was  a  mulatto,  and,  it  appears,  a  very  black 
one,  but  ignorant  and  unskilful  he  was  not.  The  long 
contribution  of  personal  reminiscences  which  Mr. 
Pickard  prints  is  an  excellent  piece  of  writing, 
definite,  sober,  almost  elegant;  positively,  so  it  seems 
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to  us,  with  a  touch  of  Hawthorne's  mariner  in  it.  We 
cannot  think  that  the  writer  of  William  Symmes'  ac- 
knowledged letters  was  incapable  of  composing'  what 
might  pass  for  a  genuine  diary  written  by  Hawthorne 
when  he  was  thirteen.  We  do  not  press  this,  but  we 
suggest  it  as  an  aspect  of  the  case  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  Mr.  Pickard. 

We  have  said  much  of  the  apparatus,  but  nothing,  as 
yet,  of  the  Journal  itself.  But  in  this  case,  the  sauce  is 
much  more  amusing  than  the  meat,  and  the  mystery 
which  surrounds  the  Diary  more  interesting  than  itself. 
In  the  entries  there  is  nothing  foreign  to  Hawthorne's 
state  of  mind  in  boyhood,  as  we  know  it.  There  is  a 
playful  simplicity,  a  humorous  gravity  and  a  pre- 
occupation with  the  phenomenal  side  of  nature,  which 
agree  with  our  conception  of  the  author.  Much  the 
best  thing  in  the  Journal  is  a  fanciful  conversation  with 
an  overtaxed  old  horse,  whom  the  boy  furtively  feeds 
with  oats  stolen  from  its  master,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  animal.  This  dialogue,  or  scene,  is  puerile,  but  not 
unskilfully  rendered,  and,  to  our  mind,  settles  the 
genuineness  of  the  Journal  in  the  affirmative.  If  the 
mulatto  detective  was  clever  enough  to  invent  this,  and 
to  keep  it  so  marvellously  in  the  right  key,  to  make  it 
like  a  boy  of  genius,  and  yet  always  like  a  boy,  he  was 
smart  enough  for  anything ;  he  was  too  smart  to  have 
been  merely  William  Symmes.  One  other  theory  pre- 
sents itself  to  us,  and  this  may  help  to  explain  Symmes' 
extraordinary  reluctance  to  produce  his  material.  He 
may  have  got  hold  of  a  few  genuine,  but  very  bald 
notes  in  Hawthorne's  handwriting,  and  have  extended 
them  with  local  colour  about  Betsey  Tarbox  and 
Dominicus  Jordan.  But  on  the  whole,  it  seems  safest 
to  accept  his  mysterious  gift,  asking  no  questions ; 
after  all,  it  is  not  worth  a  king's  ransom  or  the  blood  of 
learned  disputants. 

THE  ARMY  AND  THE  NATION. 

"  Army  Reform."    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W. 

Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.    London  :  Service  &  Paton. 
"Fifteen  Years  of  'Army  Reform.'"    By  an  Officer. 

London  :  Blackwood. 

TO  summarise  a  summary  is  seldom  useful.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  the  pocket  volume  before  us  has 
put  in  a  nutshell  the  case  of  those  who  on  behalf  of 
the  national  needs  urge  that  the  army  should  be  made 
fit  and  ready  for  its  work  in  war.  We  cannot  in  a  short 
article  give  the  gist  of  this  terse  review  of  the  whole 
subject,  but  we  can  tell  our  readers  what  to  look  for  in 
it.  First  of  all  Sir  Charles  Dilke  explains  why  we  need 
an  army,  and  sets  forth  the  opinions  now  accepted  by  all 
serious  thinkers  about  defence  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions of  an  invasion  of  England,  of  the  defence  of  India 
and  of  a  military  counter  -  stroke  against  a  foreign 
Power  at  war  with  this  country.  Then  he  recapitulates 
the  recent  admissions  of  the  Government  that  the  army 
system  has  broken  down.  The  army  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  theories  and  the  phases  of  the  military  Jacobins 
who  have  had  possession  of  the  War  Office  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Their  watchwords  have  been  "  short 
service,"  though  they  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  short 
service  ;"  a  territorial  system,"  though  they  will  not 
allow  any  regiment  to  have  a  settled  home;  and  "linked 
battalions,"  though  the  linking  ruins  the  home  battalion 
and  fails  to  supply  the  foreign  battalion  with  the  right 
stamp  of  soldier.  The  result  is  that  while  the  nation 
pays  for  a  home  army  of  100,000,  a  militia  of  100,000, 
and  a  reserve  of  80,000,  it  is  now  admitted  that  all 
three  together  will  yield  for  war  nothing  but  a  field 
army  of  112,000  men.  At  the  same  time  this  army  will 
have  less  guns  than  any  other  of  its  size,  and  the 
cavalry  has  only  a  third  of  the  horses  it  will  want  for 
fighting.  Next  Sir  Charles  Dilke  reviews  the  proposals 
of  the  Government,  and  urges  that  they  should  be 
accepted  for  what  they  are  worth,  not  judged  by 
theories,  and  he  shows  that  Lord  Lansdowne  is  a  disciple 
of  the  modern  practical  school,  which  cares  litttle  for 
names  and  phrases  if  it  can  but  produce  a  fighting  force 
worth  the  money  spent,  and  in  conclusion  trusts  that 
the  three  years'  enlistment,  if  honestly  worked  and  not 
spoiled  by  the  War  Office  Jacobins,  may  perhaps  lead  to 
the  right  modifications  of  the  system.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  papers  embody  the  substance  of  what  is  to-day 


agreed  upon  by  all  parties — except  Sir  A.  Haliburton, 
who  may  be  described  as  either  the  Arch-Jacobin  or 
his  apostle. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
modern  statement  the  criticisms  upon  the  system  now 
condemned  published  by  "an  officer"  fourteen  years 
ago,  when  the  system  was  at  the  height  of  its  vogue 
and  the  school  of  theorists  were  having  their  own  way. 
The  officer — whose  name  we  do  not  know — shows 
that  the  school  managed  to  override  the  most 
experienced  soldiers  of  the  day,  and  that  it  led  the 
War  Office  into  wild  extravagance,  such  as  that 
multiplication  of  field-officers  from  which  the  army  has 
suffered  so  much. 

The  whole  question  really  turns  on  two  phrases, 
"short  service"  and  "territorial  organization,"  with 
which  the  War  Office  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
deceived  first  itself  and  then  the  public.  There  are 
only  two  sorts  of  soldiers — the  professional  and  the 
non-professional ;  and  the  same  man  cannot  be  both. 
The  professional  soldier  soldiers  as  long  as  he  is  fit, 
and  is  then  pensioned,  just  as  a  man  in  any  other  trade 
or  profession  sticks  to  his  work  during  his  best  years, 
and  hopes  in  that  time  to  make  provision  for  his  old 
age.  The  officers  of  all  regular  armies  are  professional 
soldiers  ;  and  a  professional  army,  if  it  is  managed  by- 
able  men,  familiar  with  the  contemporary  theory  and 
practice  of  war,  and  in  earnest  in  their  purpose  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times  in  training  and  organization,  is 
incomparably  better  than  any  other.  But  it  must  be 
small,  because  no  nation  can  take  more  than  a  fraction 
of  its  men  away  from  production,  industry  and  trade. 
A  non-professional  soldier  is  a  citizen  who,  without 
abandoning  industry  or  trade,  receives  a  military 
training,  and  is  ready  to  obey  the  nation's  call  to 
arms.  In  this  category  come  the  militia-man,  the 
volunteer,  the  Swiss  soldier,  all  of  whom  have  perio- 
dical military  lessons,  and  the  ordinary  soldiers  of  all 
short  -  service  armies,  who  receive  their  training 
continuously  during  their  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  years,  and  then  return  to  the  life  of  agriculture, 
industry  or  trade.  The  War  Office  has,  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  taken  recruits  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
making  them  professional  soldiers,  crippling  them  for 
any  other  trade  or  occupation,  except  that  of  messen- 
gers or  policemen,  and  then  turning  them  adrift  without 
pension. 

What  has  now  to  be  done  is  to  divide  the  British 
service  into  two  categories :  professional  soldiering, 
necessary  for  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  non- 
professional soldiering,  necessary  to  produce  a  large 
army  for  home  defence  and  the  other  purposes  of  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  with  one  or 'two  military  Powers. 

A  territorial  army  is  one  whose  soldiers,  being  non- 
professional, are  living  in  their  homes  and  earning  their 
own  bread.  In  such  an  army  the  cadre,  or  head- 
quarters, officers  and  material  of  each  unit  (battalion, 
squadron  or  battery)  are  permanently  quartered  in  the 
district  where  the  men  who  have  been  trained  by  that 
unit  live.  On  the  call  to  arms  the  men  walk  over  to 
the  headquarters,  receive  their  arms,  cartridges  and 
kit,  and  fall  in  under  the  officers  who  taught  them  and 
whom  they  know.  The  Volunteers  and  Militia  are 
such  territorial  forces.  The  regular  army  is  not  and 
never  can  be  so  long  as  its  units  are  for  ever  wandering 
round  the  globe.  Lord  Wolseley's  pet  idea  is  to  crush 
the  real  territorial  forces  into  the  unterritorial  mould  of 
the  regular  army  and  to  call  the  result  "localisation." 
That  he  should  believe  in  his  own  phrases  is  startling 
enough,  for  no  one  doubts  his  ability.  But  that  he 
should  have  induced  a  whole  generation  of  Secretaries 
of  State  to  believe  them  is  a  miracle,  though  a  miracle 
which  does  not  reveal  in  a  favourable  light  the  good, 
sense  or  the  intelligence  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

REVIEWS  AND  ESSAYS   IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

"  Reviews  and  Essays  in  English  Literature."    By  the- 
Rev.  Duncan  C.  Tovey,  M.A.     London  :  Bell. 

"       HE  Teaching  of  English  Literature,"  "  More's: 
J-     Utopia,"  "Fuller's  Sermons"  "Chesterfield's; 
Letters,"    "Edmund  Waller,"  "John  Gay,"  "  Ossian. 
and  his  Maker,"  "Elizabethan  Poetry,"  such  are  the 
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topics  which  Mr.  Tovey  discusses.  But  unhappily  a 
sermon  cannot  be  judged  by  its  text,  and  we  must 
reluctantly  own  that  we  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
where  we  expected  to  be  either  entertained  or  instructed, 
or  both.  The  first  essay  is  merely  a  rechauffe  of  what 
has  been  urged  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere,  against 
the  philological  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  study 
of  English  literature,  written,  as  the  author  oddly  in- 
forms us,  "  with  considerable  exaggeration."  The 
exaggeration  we  fail  to  see  ;  what  is  far  more  perceptible 
is  that  Mr.  Tovey  is  a  little  frightened  of  his  own  plain 
speaking  about  the  Clarendon  Press  school  publica- 
tions, and  Dr.  Aldis  Wright's  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  so  desires  by  this  self-depreciation  in  his 
preface  to  disarm  the  hostility  which  his  essay  has 
no  remote  tendency  to  provoke.  We  have  not,  we 
own,  much  respect  for  this  mode  of  warfare.  The 
best  of  the  literary  essays  are  those  on  Waller  and 
Gay,  for  though  they  contain  little  or  nothing  which 
will  be  new  to  scholars,  they  are  written  both 
vigorously  and  pleasantly,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a 
revelation  to  the  general  reader.  The  Essays  on 
More's  Utopia,  Fuller's  Sermons  and  Chesterfield's 
letters  are  not  only  singularly  inadequate,  but  very 
tedious,  and  for  the  worst  of  reasons,  their  insistence 
on  the  obvious.  What  we  expect  from  a  critic  of 
writings  which  have  long  been  before  the  world,  is  not 
what  we  expect  from  a  compiler,  the  crambe  repetita 
of  his  predecessors,  nor  the  insight  which  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  readers  may  be  trusted  to  possess, 
but  new  presentation  and  new  lights.  For  example  in 
"  Ossian  and  his  Makers"  it  would  have  been  very 
much  more  to  the  point  if  Mr.  Tovey,  instead  of  in- 
sisting on  what  everybody  knows,  forgery,  tawdriness 
and  tinsel,  had  directed  attention  to  what  constituted 
the  power  and  charm  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  and 
enabled  them  to  cast  the  spell  which  they  did  cast 
over  people  like  Gray,  Cesarotti,  Goethe,  Herder, 
Schiller,  Madame  de  Stael,  Byron.  Scott,  Coleridge 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  No  work  could  have  influenced 
European  literature  in  the  way  in  which  these  poems 
influenced  it  had  they  merely  been  what  Mr.  Tovey 
assumes  them  to  be  and  what  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally assumed  to  be.  The  Essay  on  "England's 
Helicon  "  and  a  "  Cambridge  Reminiscence  "  which 
closes  the  volume  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  art 
at  which  De  Quincey  was  so  great  an  adept,  the  art  of 
aiming  at  nothing  and  hitting  it.  Mr.  Tovey  is  plainly 
a  scholar,  careful,  accurate,  sober  if  a  little  whimsical, 
and  possessed  of  an  extensive  as  well  as  exact  know- 
ledge of  English  literature;  but  to  be  quite  frank,  we 
think  the  intrinsic  merit  of  what  he  here  reprints 
scarcely  warrants  reproduction  in  a  permanent  form. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

"The  Royal  Navy:  A  History;  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present."  By  Wm.  Laird  Clowes  ; 
assisted  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B., 
P.R.G.S.;  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N. ;  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wilson;  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assist.- 
Sec.  U.S.  Navy ;  Mr.  L.  Carr  Laugh  ton,  &c. 
London  :  Sampson  Low.  In  five  volumes. 
Vol.  II. 

TT  is  impossible  not  to  feel  great  sympathy  with  Mr. 
*■  Laird  Clowes  when  he  excuses  delay  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  second  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the 
score  of  his  ill  health.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
expressing  that  sympathy  when  he  dates  from  Davos- 
am-Platz,  and  tells  us  that  it  has  become  "impossible 
for  him  to  live,  except  for  brief  periods  at  a  time,  any- 
where but  in  high  altitudes."  Perhaps  my  sympathies 
are  the  more  keen  when  I  find  myself  unable  to  speak 
so  confidently  of  the  merit  of  this  volume  as  I  did  of 
the  former  one.  The  original  plan  of  the  work  was  so 
excellent  that  no  shortcomings  could  altogether  mar  it, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  in  this 
volume  that  fine  grasp  of  cause  and  effect,  that  dramatic 
sense  of  the  course  of  history,  to  the  same  extent  as  were 
present  in  the  first  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gigantic  character  of  what  has  been  undertaken  becomes 
more  strongly  marked  in  this  volume  than  in  the  previous 
one,  and  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
owed  by  the  nation  to  the  publishers  for  their  enterprise 


in  putting  forth  so  great  a  work.  On  their  side  nothing 
seems  to  be  wanting.  The  whole  character  of  the 
publishers'  work  is  excellent.  Paper,  printing,  binding 
are  all  very  good,  and  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  is 
very  marked  indeed.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw,  as 
an  ordinary  illustration  of  a  book,  so  fine  a  portrait  as 
that  given  (opposite  p.  120)  of  Robert  Blake;  and  the 
reproduction  of  an  engraving  after  Vettewinkel's  picture 
of  the  battle  of  30  November,  1652,  is  excellent. 

This  volume  appears  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Laird 
Clowes,  of  Sir  Clements  Markham — who  has  not  con- 
fined himself  wholly  to  voyages  and  discoverk-s  — 
and  of  Mr.  Laughton  ;  but  five  out  of  the  ten  chapters 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Laird  Clowes 
himself.  Mr.  Laird  Clowes's  industry  always  lias 
been,  and  is  here  shown  fo  have  been,  indefatigable. 
Indeed,  the  whole  volume  is  a  monument  of  research, 
and  no  student,  with  these  volumes  on  his  shelves,  can 
ever  be  in  doubt  as  to  where  to  go  for  the  particulars  of 
any  part  of  the  history  in  which  he  is  specially  interested. 
The  excellent  method  is  still  pursued  of  devoting  a 
chapter  to  the  civil  history  of  the  Navy — that  is,  a 
picture  of  what  the  Navy  was — before  the  tale  is  told  of 
what  the  Navy  did,  either  in  the  way  of  fighting  or  of 
exploring.  And  we  have  still  the  judicious  plan  of 
telling  the  story  of  the  major  operations  in  each  war 
separately  from  the  story  of  the  minor  operations,  so 
that  we  should  be  able  to  draw  great  general  conclu- 
sions from  the  events  detailed.  But  I  am  conscious  of 
feeling  a  want  in  this  volume.  I  detect  more  of  the 
mere  recital  of  data  and  chronicle  of  events,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  together,  than  of  a  connected  history, 
showing  by  the  exhibition  of  what  the  Navy  was,  how 
it  was  limited  or  helped  in  what  it  did,  and  why  in  cases 
it  did  one  thing,  or  omitted  to  do  another  thing.  To 
me  the  period  taken  up  in  this  volume,  from  1603  to 
1714,  is,  when  regarded  from  the  broad  standpoint, 
almost  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
Navy.  The  child  was  in  its  cradle  when  the  volume 
opens  ;  it  was  a  sturdy  youth,  with  a  character  and  a 
will  of  its  own,  before  the  volume  closes.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  strategical  axioms  were  discovered  and 
acted  on  for  the  first  time.  Tactics  now  took  the 
character  which  was  preserved  for  more  than  a  century. 
Those  simplifications  of  form  in  the  ships  and  of  their 
armaments  which  gave  the  cue  almost  to  our  own  time; 
those  improvements  in  masting,  rigging,  and  cutting  of 
sails,  which  were  so  much  in  discourse  among  the 
admirals,  and  which  continuously  benefited  the  sailing 
qualities  of  the  fleets,  and  enabled  them  to  keep  the  sea 
under  worse  and  worse  weather  as  time  went  on,  were 
all  the  evolutions  of  this  age.  And  the  interweaving  of 
moral,  material  and  personal  progress  was  the  basis 
upon  which  the  acts  of  the  Navy  rested — acts  which 
ultimately  left  us,  in  the  year  1692,  with  that  mastery 
of  the  seas  which  was  never  more  to  be  openly  chal- 
lenged. Although,  then,  the  information  as  to  the 
civil  history  of  the  Navy  and  its  acts  is,  in  a  general 
way,  such  as  never  was  detailed  so  completely  before, 
yet  I  miss  the  sense  of  connexion  between  the  one 
set  of  facts  and  the  other.  When,  for  instance,  the 
practice  of  withdrawing  the  heavier  ships  from  sea 
service  during  the  winter  months  is  mentioned,  it  is 
classed  as  being  determined  by  the  same  causes  as 
those  which  determined  the  withdrawal  of  armies 
into  winter  quarters.  But  the  fact  was  that  the 
larger  ships  were  so  leewardly,  so  badly  masted  and 
rigged,  with  sails  so  improperly  cut,  and  with  such 
defective  reefing  arrangements,  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  trust  them  at  sea  in  stormy  weather.  As  these 
things  improved,  so  did  the  ships  remain  at  sea  later 
and  later  in  the  season,  until  at  length  wars  went  on 
through  the  winter  months  just  as  they  did  in  the 
summer.  Again,  when  we  consider  the  change  in 
tactics  from  the  practice  of  fighting  in  squadrons — that 
is,  in  masses — to  that  of  fighting  in  line,  we  require  to 
be  reminded  that  it  was  not  a  mere  change  of  idea  that 
brought  it  about ;  it  was  the  improvement  in  the  cut  of 
the  sails,  in  the  slinging  and  bracing  of  the  yards,  and, 
as  Monson  would  lead  us  to  infer,  to  "  the  invention  of 
the  bowling."  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  on  the 
rise  of  the  "line"  in  describing  the  battle  of  2  and  3 
June,  1653,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  turn  aside  from  the 
main  point,  as  between  "line"  and  "  line-of-battle,"  to 
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combat  Granville  Penn's  claim  that  his  ancestor  invented 
"the  line."  Then  again  as  to  the  "weather-gage:"  the 
desire  for  it  as  a  tactical  advantage  arose,  according  to 
Monson,  because  "he  that  hath  the  wind  is  out  of 
danger  of  being  boarded,  and  has  the  advantage  where 
to  board  and  how  to  attempt  the  enemy."  And  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  leads  us  to  suppose  that  had  the 
ships  not  been  very  crank,  with  very  tumble-home 
sides,  this  advantage  of  the  weather-gage  would  not 
have  arisen.  Albemarle  found  its  disadvantage  in  the 
battle  of  June  1666.  It  is  in  this  sort  of  way  that  I 
miss  the  interweaving  of  the  civil  with  the  military 
history  of  the  Navy,  so  that  the  one  shall  throw  light 
upon  the  other. 

I  miss,  too,  the  sort  of  information  I  regard  as  the 
most  useful  of  all  in  the  relation  of  the  military  history. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  very  obvious  "  strategical 
blunder,"  attributed  to  the  Court,  in  detaching  Prince 
Rupert  with  a  third  of  Albemarle's  fleet  in  the  Downs 
to  meet  the  supposed  advance  of  a  French  squadron  up 
the  Channel,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  British  fleet  was 
but  a  bare  match  for  the  Dutch  fleet  close  at  hand. 
The  blunder  as  stated  is  so  very  obvious,  that  one  feels 
certain  that  something  more  is  wanted  to  explain  it 
than  Mahan's  suggestion  that  the  position  offered  "the 
subtlest  temptation  to  a  Commander "  to  do  what 
was  done.  To  send  Rupert  with  twenty-four  sail  to 
meet  a  possible  reinforcement  of  ten  sail  and  then 
to  fight  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-six  sail,  while  Albe- 
marle was  left  with  fifty-six  sail,  to  meet  De  Ruiter 
with  eighty-five,  is  such  complete  and  palpable  wrong- 
doing, that  one  feels  certain  we  have  not  got  the 
rights  of  the  story.  One  feels  quite  sure  that  the 
Court,  if  we  only  knew  it,  was  in  some  way  misinformed, 
or  else  that  Albemarle  was  in  possession  of  orders 
which  justified  the  detachment.  I  am,  too,  disappointed 
with  the  treatment  of  Beachy  Head,  both  in  its  stra- 
tegical and  tactical  aspects.  From  the  amount  of 
interest  that  has  been  created,  and  the  strong  and 
various  opinions  that  have  been  uttered  since  I  resusci- 
tated the  naval  view  of  the  day,  and  justified  it  against 
the  historian's  view,  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
battle  was  a  sort  of  pivot  upon  which  whole  schemes 
of  strategy  and  tactics  may  turn.  I  had  looked  for 
great  elucidation  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  when 
Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  with  his  immense  capacity  for 
bringing  accurate  data  together,  came  to  deal  with  it. 
Mr.  Laird  Clowes's  diagram,  though  more  explanatory 
than  Mahan's,  is  as  far  as  may  be  from  explaining  how 
it  was  that  the  Dutch  van  became  so  involved  and  was 
so  badly  handled.  I  suppose  neither  author  had  seen 
the  diagram  in  Charnock,  said  to  have  been  prepared 
under  Torrington's  order.  It  is  far  indeed  from  ap- 
proaching correctness  ;  nothing  but  scale  would  enable 
a  diagram  to  do  that ;  but  yet  a  mere  glance  at  it  gives 
the  sense  of  the  overlapping  and  doubling  under  which 
the  Dutch  van  suffered.  My  requirements  did  not 
demand  from  me  any  close  examination  of  the  battle, 
but  I  see  I  have  taken  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  as 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  overlapping  and 
doubling-upon,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  were 
originally  22  ships,  averaging  61 -8  guns,  against  25 
French  ships,  averaging  647  guns.  Mr.  Laird  Clowes 
does  not  allow  the  original  inferiority  of  the  Dutch,  but 
allows  the  ultimate  doublingof  the  French  uponEvertsen. 
In  any  case  I  think  it  should  be  noticed  that  what- 
ever happened  to  Evertsen,  Evertsen  brought  upon 
himself  by  wilfully  separating  from  the  centre  of  the 
fleet.  I  should  have  been  glad  also  to  have  had  it  ex- 
plained why  Torrington  did  not  use  his  fire-ships.  It 
was  an  omission  that  has  greatly  puzzled  me.  As 
to  the  strategy  that  led  to  the  battle,  Mr.  Clowes 
is  scarcely  fair  to  Torrington  in  blaming  him  for  not 
having  look-out  ships  off  Brest  before  the  13th  of  June, 
when  he  only  got  his  orders  after  the  26th  of  May,  and 
only  joined  his  fleet  on  the  30th.  But  I  think  he  is 
more  just  in  summing  up  the  three  courses  that 
were  open  to  him  and  commenting  on  his  choice.  It  is, 
however,  quite  impossible  to  say  what  Nelson  would 
have  done  under  the  conditions,  except  that  if  he  had 
attacked  he  would  have  done  it  with  more  skill ;  but 
then  Nelson  never  was  tried  in  command  of  an  allied 
fleet,  though  he  had  to  do  with  a  few  Portuguese  ships. 
On  the  great  point  of  all,  whether  the  partial  character 
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of  the  allied  defeat  hindered  a  French  invasion,  no  light 
at  all  is  thrown.  In  face  of  the  great  array  of  authori- 
ties that  have  been  consulted,  it  is  disappointing  that 
we  should  hear  nothing  of  the  Dutch  view  of  the  tactics 
of  the  battle  and  the  strategy  that  led  to  it. 

But  perhaps  in  expressing  disappointment  in  this 
way  I  show  an  expectation  which  the  nature  of  the 
work  would  prevent  being  realised.  In  any  case  we  are 
getting  the  most  complete  Naval  history  that  has  ever 
been  written,  and  it  may  be  hypercritical  to  ask  for 
more.  P.  H.  Colomb. 

"THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA." 

"  Dante  :  A  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Text  of  the  '  Divina 

Commedia.'"      By    Wickham    Flower,  F.S.A. 

London  :  Chapman. 
"Twenty-five  Cantos  from  the  'Divina  Commedia'  of 

Dante."     Translated   into    English  verse   by  C. 

Potter.    London  :  Digby  Long. 

a  S~\UID  tanto  dignum  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  "  ?  or 
\&  in  other  words,  who  has  been  interfering  with  the 
ancient  text  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  ?  What  most 
of  those  interested  in  the  question  want  to  do  is  to  find 
out  what  the  ancient  text  was.  Now  there  is  a  famous 
passage  in  which  Dante,  according  to  the  great  majority 
of  MSS.,  refers  to  a  certain  "Re  Giovanni" — "King 
John."  We  know  perfectly  well  who  the  person  re- 
ferred to  was,  and  that  his  name  was  not  John  but 
Henry  ;  for  Mr.  Flower's  suggestion  that  the  person 
meant  may  really  have  been  called  John  will  not  hold 
water  for  a  moment.  In  point  of  fact  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  lord  of  a  good  deal 
more  of  what  is  now  France,  and,  because  he  also  reck- 
oned part  of  this  island  among  his  realms,  we  know  him 
as  King  Henry  II.  The  younger  Henry,  after  a  common 
fashion  of  the  time,  was  crowned  once  or  twice  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  was  accordingly  known  all  over 
Europe  as  "the  young  King" — in  Italian  "  il  Re 
giovane."  Also,  as  we  know,  he  had  a  brother  who 
really  was  called  John,  and  who  in  due  course  became 
a  "pukka"  king,  as  they  say  in  India. 

Here,  of  course,  were  all  the  conditions  necessary  for 
confusion,  in  an  age  when  knowledge  was  handed  down 
almost  entirely  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  by  the  end  of  the  next  century  we  find  even 
professed  historians  in  Italy  under  the  impression  that 
"the  Young  King"  and  "King  John"  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  The  people  who  made  the  copies  of 
Dante's  poem  were,  of  course,  in  the  same  predicament. 
So  that  even  if  Dante  did  write  "  giovane,"  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  would  have  given 
"  Giovanni,"  all  the  more  readily  because  the  next  word 
is  "i."  Some  modern  editors  have  been  perhaps  rather 
too  ready  to  assume  that  Dante  was  better  informed  than 
his  contemporaries  ;  though  as  he  read  Provencal,  in 
which  language  the  confusion  could  hardly  occur,  he 
may  well  have  been. 

This  theory  Mr.  Flower  will  not  have  at  any  price  ; 
not  because  he  has  gone  into  the  question  critically,  but 
solely  because  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  agree  in 
reading  "Giovanni";  and  he  develops,  in  a  volume  of 
sixty  pages,  his  contention  that  an  old-established 
reading  ought  not  to  be  altered  even  if  proved  to  be 
wrong,  i.e.,  other  than  what  the  author  wrote.  This, 
we  fear,  merely  shows  that  he  does  not  in  the  least 
understand  either  the  objects  or  the  methods  of  textual 
criticism.  And,  by  the  way,  if  he  is  such  a  stickler  for 
ancient  usage,  why  does  he  permit  himself  to  write  the 
"Divina  Commedia"?  We  doubt  if  he  will  find  the 
epithet  in  any  MS.  ;  he  certainly  will  not  find  it  in  any 
printed  edition  till  the  sixteenth  century  was  well  on  its 
way. 

This  is  a  second  edition.    The  first  seems  to  have 
been  received  with  favour  in  Aberdeen,  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  the  West  of  England.    It  may  therefore 
be  left  to  stand  on  its  merits  ;   but  for  the  sake  of 
London  readers  a  specimen  may  be  given, — 
"  And  when  within,  I  would,  had  molten  glass 
Streamed  to  refresh  me,  so  intense  the  glow  ; — 
Spake  the  kind  father,  soothing  whilst  we  pass, 
'  Soon  shall  thy  eyes   behold  thy  loved  Beatrice 
now.' 
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'  Ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  come  !'  the  song  ; 
Whilst  too  intense  the  glow  to  choose  our  way  ; — 
Then  evening  fell ;  not  changing  for  less  strong, 
Though  veiled   in   ardour,  beams,    that  westward 
turned  the  day." 
If  any  reader,  wishing  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
these  lines,  is  led  to  look  at  the  original,  Mr.  Potter  will 
not  have  written  in  vain.    But  somehow  we  miss^  the 
"clearness  of  thought  and  gracefulness  of  diction" 
which  seem  to  have  enchanted  Hereford. 

THE  ANDREE  EXPEDITION. 

"  Andree  and  his  Balloon."    By  Henri  Lachambre  and 
Alexis  Machuron.    London  :  Constable. 

P RE-MORTEM  obituary  notices  are  inconvenient  and 
unpopular  ;  but  the  present  work  is  welcome,  as 
it  contains  a  detailed  account  of  AndreVs  balloon  by 
its  maker,  M.  Lachambre.  The  book  thus  helps  us  to 
estimate  what  chance  there  is  of  Andr6e  himself  correct- 
ing some  of  the  inaccurate  statements  made  in  it  about 
him.  The  description  of  the  balloon  is  no  doubt  reli- 
able, which  cannot  be  said  for  any  other  part  of  the 
book.  It  teems  with  errors.  The  name  of  AndreVs 
starting-point  should  be  Pike's  Bay  and  not  "  the  Port 
of  Virgo."  AndreVs  previous  expedition  to  Spitzbergen 
was  in  1882,  not  in  1892.  "Horn  Sund  Bay"  is 
pleonastic  in  name,  and  the  place  is  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  main  island,  and  not  on  the  east  coast  as  stated 
on  p.  73.  The  author's  natural  history  is  even  worse 
than  his  geography.  The  auk  is  not  the  same  bird  as 
the  fulmar  petrel,  and  neither  of  these  birds  is  a  wild 
duck  ;  all  Arctic  birds  do  not  live  on  fish,  because  even 
if  the  local  fish  supply  were  adequate,  many  of  the  birds 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  author  seems  to 
have  read  some  fantastic  account  of  the  Arctic  regions 
before  he  visited  them,  and  he  displays  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  reconciling  his  observations  with  the  bold 
generalisations  he  had  learnt.  Thus  he  had  met  with 
the  statement  that  the  Arctic  flora  consists  of  a  few 
mosses,  and  he  was  accordingly  puzzled  to  find  in  Spitz- 
bergen buttercups  and  daisies  of  the  same  species  as  he 
may  have  seen  in  France.  But  as  a  logical  Frenchman 
he  stifles  his  doubts  and  forces  his  facts  to  fit  his 
theories.  Thus  there  is  "  no  vegetation,"  he  tells  us, 
"  to  gladden  our  sight — nothing  but  a  few  varieties  of 
moss  bearing  tiny  white,  violet  and  yellow  flowers  ;  the 
yellow  ones,  larger  than  the  rest,  resemble  very  much 
the  buttercups  with  which  our  meadows  are  dotted  in 
spring."  So  he  maintains  his  faith  in  his  formula  by 
enlarging  the  class  of  mosses,  until  it  includes  the 
buttercups,  Arctic  poppies  and  rock-roses.  Nature 
comes  off  second-best  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
a  Frenchman's  formula. 

The  translation  is  anonymous,  which  is  the  best  thing 
to  be  said  for  it.  Eider-duck  are  always  called  eider- 
geese.  The  following  is  a  fair  average  sentence  :  "  'My 
kingdom  for  a  horse,'  cries  Richard  III.,  in  one  of  those 
struggles  in  which  the  human  wretch  thinks  he  acquires 
so  much  glory  by  massacring  his  fellow-man  and  by 
spreading  death  in  his  path."  As  a  sample  of  what  the 
translator  can  rise  to  on  occasion,  we  quote  a  verse 
from  a  poem  by  M.  Lachambre  : 

"Two  foxes  that  were  but  foxlets,  as  yet, 
Quite  young  little  things, 
Were  captured  by  chance 
By  the  good  Doctor  Grumberg 
On  the  Isles  of  Spitzbergen." 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  publishers  to  quote  any 
more.    When  we  first  read  that  "  poem  "  we  regretted 
not  having  gone  with  Andree.    There  will  have  to  be  a 
muzzling  order  for  poets. 

M.  Lachambre's  patriotism  is  stronger  than  his  poetry. 
"  I  never  feel  wear)-,"  he  says,  "  of  contemplating  the 
noble  colours  of  the  French  flag  proudly  floating  at  the 
head  of  the  splendid  vessel — a  delicate  compliment  to 
me,  which  moves  me  more  than  I  can  tell."  And  he 
can  tell  a  great  deal  when  the  spirit  is  on  him.  There 
are  pages  of  rhapsodic  "  hogswash  "  about  the  French 
flag  that  read  like  military  evidence  at  the  Zola  trial. 

The  description  of  the  scenery  in  Spitzbergen  is  often 
quaint.  "  Immense  glaciers  animate  the  landscape," 
and  "  gigantic  icebergs,  resembling  in  their  shape  and 
blueish  colour  immense  crystals  of  copperas,  are  drifting 


about  in  the  middle  of  the  bay — a  veritable  oasis,  where 
the  temperature  is  very  mild  notwithstanding  the  snow 
which  covers  the  ground  almost  entirely."  Beside  the 
animated  glaciers  and  on  one  of  the  snow-covered  oases- 
M.  Lachambre  had  to  stay  for  six  weary  weeks  in  the 
summer  of  1896  ;  for  he  not  only  made  the  balloon,  but 
went  to  Spitzbergen  to  superintend  its  installation. 
In  a  description  of  the  start  of  the  expedition  from 
Gothenborg  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June  the  author  is- 
more  at  home  than  in  the  geographical  portion  of  the 
work.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  voyage,  and  such  were  his 
sufferings  that  he  declares  "  I  should  have  thrown 
myself  into  the  sea  had  I  forgotten,  for  one  moment, 
my  duty  and  my  family."  Thus  inspired  he  lived  to 
reach  Spitzbergen,  where  his  days  were  "  full  of 
emotions  "  which  mixed  metaphors  only  can  express. 
His  boating  picnics  around  Pike's  Bay  led  to  critical 
and  actually  desperate  situations.  M.  Lachambre  kept 
the  whole  expedition  amused,  though  it  appears  that  he 
does  not  quite  understand  how  he  did  it.  Unfortunately 
his  devotion  did  not  meet  its  proper  reward,  for  he  was 
not  present  at  the  actual  ascent  of  the  balloon.  The 
inflation  was  not  completed  in  1896  in  time  for  the 
ascent  to  be  made  that  year,  and  M.  Lachambre  would 
not  face  another  season  in  Spitzbergen.  So  his  nephew, 
M.  Machuron,  went  in  his  stead,  and  describes  for  us 
the  emotions  of  the  "  stupendous  moment,"  when  at 
length  the  balloon  sailed  northward. 

The  start  was  marred  by  the  accidental  loss  of  AndreVs 
drag-ropes,  owing  to  one  of  the  innumerable  patent  ap- 
pliances on  the  balloon  beginning  to  work  when  it  was 
hoped  it  would  remain  quiet.  There  is  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  one  message  received  from  Andree :  it 
was  despatched  two  days  after  the  start,  when  the  balloon 
had  only  floated  137  miles  north,  or  at  the  rate  of  almost 
exactly  three  miles  an  hour.  M.  Lachambre  tells  us  that 
the  balloon  could  float  for  fifty  days ;  but  that  is  a  very 
optimistic  estimate  which  probably  no  one  else  shares. 
And  it  is  the  fact  that  Andree  drifted  into  a  calm,  which 
is  his  main  chance  of  safety.  For  though  it  may  have 
prevented  his  reaching  the  Pole,  it  may  have  led  to  his 
descent  at  a  sufficiently  low  latitude  to  have  enabled 
him  to  reach  land  before  winter.  An  account  of  the 
probable  meterological  conditions  in  the  region  north  of 
Spitzbergen  after  AndreVs  start,  for  which  data  are  now 
available,  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  this  well- 
illustrated  but  otherwise  disappointing  book. 

AMERICAN  FINANCE. 

[published  this  week.  ] 

"Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance  (1865-1896)." 
By  Alexander  Dana  Noyes.  New  York  and 
London  :  Putnam. 

WE  hope  that  Mr.  Noyes  will  escape  lynching  at  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen.  Americans  are  noto- 
riously sensitive  to  adverse  criticisms  of  their  customs 
and  institutions,  and  Mr.  Noyes  does  not  fail  for  want 
of  plain  speaking  in  the  brief  financial  history  of  the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War.  In  his  opening 
chapter  he  tells  us  that  "the  period  (1869)  was  con- 
genial to  juggling  with  public  credit  and  legislative 
pledges.  It  comprised  such  a  succession  of  episodes  as 
the  plundering  reign  of  the  Tweed  cabal  in  New  York 
city,  the  infamous  gold-market  conspiracy  into  which 
the  ringleaders  nearly  dragged  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration, the  rise  of  vulgar  and  dishonest  railway  specu- 
lators to  public  eminence,  the  notorious  corruption  of 
the  courts  by4  such  adventurers.  Moral  sense  seemed 
for  a  time  to  have  deteriorated  in  the  whole  community." 
In  his  closing  pages  he  enlarges  upon  the  corruption  of 
the  Senate  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  "  on  the  eve  of  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  Bill  it  was  discovered  that 
several  senators,  whose  votes  controlled  action  on  the 
sugar  duties,  were  speculating  on  Wall  Street  in  the 
stock  of  the  refining  company  chiefly  interested." 
During  the  intermediate  period  he  gives  us  many  varia- 
tions upon  the  same  theme.  "Financial  lunacy"  is 
his  epithet  for  the  notorious  Matthews  resolution 
passed  by  both  Houses  in  1878,  declaring  that  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  should  be  payable  in  the 
silver  dollars  of  the  Bland  Law,  after  they  had  been 
largely  subscribed  in  London  and  other  European 
centres  on  the  express  understanding  that  they  were 
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payable  in  gold.  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  abroad  ?" 
asked  Senator  Matthews,  amid  patriotic  cheers,  in 
support  of  the  repudiation  of  a  formal  bargain  of  which 
the  Government  had  already  obtained  the  fruits.  Here, 
again,  is  Mr.  Noyes's  description  of  the  state  of  things  in 
1884:  "The  stock  markets  passed  through  an  acute  and 
very  alarming  convulsion,  led  up  to  by  the  commercial 
depression,  the  flight  of  foreign  capital,  and  the  dis- 
ordered Treasury  finances,  and  immediately  precipitated 
by  the  discovery  of  several  vast  financial  frauds.  Look- 
ing at  1884  in  retrospect,  it  would  seem  that  the 
financial  community  for  a  day  or  two  lost  faith  entirely 
in  the  honesty  and  credit  of  its  members." 

He  describes  the  development  of  railway  speculation 
as  one  of  "  open  robbery,  fraudulent  stock  issues  and 
judicial  corruption,"  which  disappeared  only  to  be 
"  replaced  by  another  form  of  plunder  on  a  larger 
scale."  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  columns  with  such 
passages ;  but  the  task  is  a  thankless  one,  and  we 
have  quoted  enough.  The  impression  of  such  a  book 
upon  the  reader's  mind  is  a  most  painful  one.  "  A 
financial  history  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  "  is  its  sub-title  ;  but  the  one  abundantly 
clear  fact  in  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  democratic  electoral 
machinery,  the  Government  and  the  people  cannot  be 
bracketed  together  in  that  way.  It  is  rather  the 
financial  history  of  a  handful  of  financiers,  speculators, 
and  professional  politicians  calling  themselves  the 
people,  and  seeking  personal  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  country,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
recurrent  dislocation  of  industry  and  widespread 
suffering  amongst  the  actual  people  following  upon 
their  operations.  The  American  people  have  notori- 
ously allowed  the  standard  of  political  and  commercial 
morality  of  this  financier  class  to  present  itself  to  the 
world  as  their  standard  ;  the  typical  American  rule  of 
conduct ;  and  the  industries  of  the  country,  especially 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Western  States,  to  be 
treated  as  mere  counters  in  a  gamble,  cornered, 
tariffed  and  freight-charged  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
smart  men  on  Wall  Street.  Any  outside  statement  of 
the  facts  has  provoked  the  intense  indignation  of  the 
States.  What  will  they  say  to  a  native  critic,  who  is 
neither  an  agitator  nor  an  axe-grinder,  but  a  political 
scientist  of  unquestionable  repute  ? 

SPORT   IN  KASHMIR. 

[published  this  week.] 

"Sport  in  the  Highlands  of  Kashmir."    By  H.  Z. 
Darrah.    Illustrated.    London  :  Rowland  Ward. 

A/TR.  WARD  set  a  high  standard  by  the  last 
volume  of  his  "Sportsman's  Library,"  the 
inside  covers  of  which  are,  thanks  to  their  bizarre  zebra 
pattern,  becoming  somewhat  familiar,  but  Mr.  Darrah's 
volume  does  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  On  the 
whole,  indeed,  we  lay  down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of 
thanks  that  the  ruthless  butchery  too  often  regarded  as 
inseparable  from  sport  has  no  place  in  its  pages. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  to  his  own  regret  and  before 
he  acquires  a  telescope  to  aid  his  sight,  the  author  kills 
ridiculously  small  sheep  and  goats,  but  he  shows 
throughout  a  spirit  of  moderation  usually  absent  from 
such  expeditions  and  from  the  pages  in  which  they  are 
set  down,  and  indeed  we  follow  him  through  the  first 
six  chapters — and  excellent  reading  they  are — without 
being  in  at  the  death  of  a  single  beast.  More  than  once, 
let  us  grant,  these  horned  game  owe  their  immunity  to 
indifferent  shooting,  on  the  subject  of  which  Mr. 
Darrah  is  refreshingly  frank. 

The  ground  over  which  he  stalks  his  game  is  any- 
thing but  soft,  and  he  is,  once  at  any  rate,  cruelly 
misled  by  a  former  handbook  of  the  district.  Even  the 
so-called  "roads"  of  Baltistan  dwindle  on  occasion  to 
three  or  four  inches  in  width,  and,  indistinguishable 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  remind  the  wearied 
climber  of  those  somewhat  similar  "  roads"  in  Assam 
that  exist  only  in  the  maps  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. As  some  idea  of  his  arduous  progress  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  stiff  day's  march  only  showed  on  the 
map  an  advance  of  seventeen  miles.  The  special 
equipment  necessary  for  this  travel  over  snow  and 
crag,  the  "grass  shoes"  and  the  rest,  is  admirably 
set  down  by  the  author,  and  forms  interesting  reading 


even  to  those  who  have  no  mind  to  follow  him  to  the 
heights  peopled  by  ibex  and  markhor.  Not  that 
these  coveted  beasts  were  his  rarest  finds,  for  at  an 
elevation  of  rather  over  sixteen  thousand  feet  he  en- 
countered an  honest  coolie.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  re- 
markable Asiatic  was  not  photographed  and  measured 
like  the  rest,  for  his  like  will  surely  never  more  be  seen. 

The  hardships  of  that  region  are  not  all  to  the 
pedestrian.  Some  of  the  vehicles,  pictures  of  which  are 
reproduced  from  the  author's  none  too  successful  snap- 
shots with  the  kodak,  are  also  fear-inspiring,  while, 
judging  from  the  solemn  regularity  with  which,  at  long 
intervals,  Mr.  Darrah  records  his  several  tubbings, 
cleanliness  is  practised  above  the  snow-line  with  some 
difficulty.  Indeed,  a  daub  of  vinolia  cream  is  recom- 
mended each  morning  in  lieu  of  the  bath. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  blessed  in  his  shikari,  for  the  pious  Abdullah, 
although  far-sighted,  made  more  than  one  remarkable 
miscalculation  in  the  matter  of  specimen  horns,  while  he 
was  a  poor  cragsman,  following  instead  of  leading  his 
employer,  and  his  impatience  spoilt  many  a  good  shot. 
Still,  we  are  told  something  on  a  later  page,  among  a 
mass  of  other  practical  information,  of  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  finding  a  first-rate  shikari.  These  hints,  by 
the  way,  contain  detailed  accounts  of  expenses,  a  most 
necessary  but  often  absent  feature  in  such  a  chronicle, 
and  the  author  is  particularly  entertaining  when  com- 
paring the  ideal  account  submitted  by  his  "  skin-man," 
for  setting  up  his  trophies,  with  the  same  reduced  by  a 
simple  process  to  its  lowest  terms. 

In  his  natural  history,  scanty  though  it  is,  Mr. 
Darrah  shows  to  least  advantage.  Indeed,  the  book  is 
probably  the  poorest  in  this  respect  that  Mr.  Ward  has 
yet  issued.  What,  for  example,  a  "  carnivorous 
mouth  "  may  indicate  Mr.  Darrah  best  knows  himself ; 
but  there  was,  at  any  rate,  nothing  to  alarm  him  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  grass-eating  bear.  Not  only,  indeed,  is 
this  particular  Isabelline  bear  habitually  vegetarian,  but 
it  is  questionable,  popular  prejudice  notwithstanding, 
whether  it  might  not  be  said  of  all  bears,  save  perhaps 
the  grizzly  and  polar,  that  they  prefer  vegetable  food 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Again,  the 
author's  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Kiang,  or 
Thibetan  wild  ass,  among  the  "  wild  horses  "  obviously 
ignores  the  established  classification  in  which  the  horses 
embrace  both  the  asses  and  the  zebras. 

The  faults  in  the  book  are,  however,  trifling.  Per- 
haps the  illustrations  disappoint  by  their  striking  con- 
trast with  those  prepared  for  other  volumes  from  the 
same  publisher.  The  heads  are  excellent,  so  far  as  they 
go  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  photographs  of  land- 
scape and  natives  are  always  happy  in  their  effect.  In 
one,  in  fact,  the  members  of  the  party  suggest  the 
figures  on  a  mouldering  bas-relief  in  the  irreligious  light 
of  the  British  Museum. 

WORCESTER  CHINA. 

[published  this  week.] 

"  Worcester  China.  A  Record  of  the  Work  of  Forty- 
five  Years,  1852-1897."  By  R.  W.  Binns,  F.S.A., 
&c.  Edited  by  Charles  F.  Binns.  London : 
Quaritch. 

SOME  thirty  years  ago  the  public  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Binns  for  an  interesting  history  of  a  "  Century 
of  Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester."  This  was  a 
work  which  was  wanted  ;  and  it  proved  welcome  to  the 
antiquarian  and  the  amateur  of  china.  The  Potter's 
art  holds  a  high  place  in  the  record  of  British  industries, 
and  as  potters  we  have  been  able  to  compare  favourably 
with  foreign  rivals.  If  not  the  first  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  the  Hard  Porcelain  in  Europe,  we  were  at 
any  rate  among  the  first ;  and  the  productions  of 
Chelsea,  Bow,  Derby  and  Worcester  can  hold  their  own 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Dresden  and  Sevres.  It  was 
not  at  Worcester  that  the  secrets  of  the  envied  oriental 
art  were  first  discovered,  but  for  the  Worcester  potters 
was  reserved  the  honour  of  perfecting  the  work  begun 
in  England  by  Cookworthy,  Chaffers,  Champion  and 
others.  Consequently,  Mr.  Binns'  first  book  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  history  of  one  of  our  great  British 
industries.  Of  his  second  effort,  however,  we  fear  the 
same  cannot  be  said.     It  is  written  in  a  simple  straight- 
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forward  style,  but  is  sadly  lacking  in  general  interest. 
That  the  Worcester  manufactory  has  emerged  from  a 
temporary  obscurity  and  taken  again  its  high  position 
is  an  interesting  fact  of  which  we  are  all  aware ;  and  that 
its  success  is  largely  due  to  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr. 
Binns  is  a  truth  that  reflects  great  credit  on  that  gentle- 
man. But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little  excuse  for 
anticipating  fame  by  such  an  elaborate  advertisement  as 
appears  in  the  present  volume.  The  hundred  and  odd 
pages  contained  within  its  elegant  vellum  cover  will  be  of 
little  use  to  the  student  of  ceramics.  They  contain  little 
more  than  a  somewhat  dreary  list  of  honours  gained  at 
International  Exhibitions,  presentations  to  Mr.  Binns 
reported  in  full  from  local  newspapers,  visits  of  Royal 
personages,  peers  and  ambassadors  to  the  Factory,  a 
journey  of  Mr.  Binns  to  the  palace  at  Potsdam,  an  in- 
teresting notice  of  the  Worcester  Museum  and  an 
elaborate  puff  of  the  best  of  the  recent  productions  of 
the  Factory.  As  an  advertisement  of  the  Royal  Wor- 
cester Porcelain  Works,  or  as  a  report  of  the  company 
for  the  last  forty-five  years,  Mr.  Binns'  book  is  admir- 
able. But  from  an  artistic  or  educational  point  of  view 
it  is  valueless.  The  illustrations  have  been  carefully 
selected,  and  are  as  good  as  uncoloured  illustrations  of 
porcelain  can  be. 

MODERN  ROME. 

"  The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome."  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
With  illustrations  by  Henry  P.  Riviere,  A.R.W.S., 
and  Joseph  Pennell.    London  :  Macmillan. 

WE  are  glad  that  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
book  on  Modern  Rome  has  been  called  for. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  of  its  class  by  that  able 
and  lamented  writer.  Of  course,  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  rival  of  those  great  monumental  works  by  foreign 
writers,  which  still  hold  the  field  from  the  purely 
historical  point  of  view.  The  author  herself  made  no 
claim  to  original  research  of  any  important  nature,  nor  did 
she  attempt  a  settlement  of  those  vexed  questions  which 
have  long  occupied  the  gravest  students.  But  she  did 
fairly  and  legitimately  claim  a  certain  individuality  in 
the  treatment  of  these  questions  on  the  human  side,  if 
not  so  as  to  appeal  to  more  recondite  scholars.  The  work 
was  written  during  a  period  of  personal  sorrow  and 
suffering,  which  greatly  interfered  with  the  continuity 
of  her  labours,  and  it  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
three  members  of  her  own  family,  whose  ashes  lie  under 
the  walls  of  Rome.  This  semi-historical  treatise  is 
divided  into  four  books — namely,  Honourable  Women, 
not  a  few ;  the  Popes  who  made  the  Papacy ;  Lo 
Popolo  :  and  the  Tribune  of  the  People  ;  and  the  Popes 
who  made  the  City.  Under  each  of  these  heads  the 
writer  collected  much  material,  and  transformed  it  into 
a  narrative  instinct  with  life.  Some  of  the  sections  have 
all  the  fascination  of  a  novel  in  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  in  the  third  book  the  extraordinary  career  of 
Rienzi  the  Deliverer  is  once  more  dramatically  told. 
As  regards  the  illustrations,  those  by  Mr.  Riviere  are 
satisfactory'  and  adequate.  Those  by  Mr.  Pennell  are 
what  Mr.  Pennell's  illustrations  so  frequently  are, 
utterly  worthless  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

FICTION. 

"  Rough  Justice."  By  M.  E.  Braddo«.  London  : 
Simpkin. 

"JV/FISS  BRADDON  has  contrived  to  amuse  the 
world  for  so  many  years  with  a  long  series  of 
novels  built  largely  after  the  same  pattern,  that  there 
must  needs  be  some  savour  of  ungraciousness  in  any 
suggestion  of  falling  off  in  her  latest  work.  Yet  it  is 
plain  that,  in  departing  from  her  familiar  formulae,  as 
she  has  done  in  "  Rough  Justice,"  she  has  achieved  less 
than  her  usual  success.  For  Oliver  Griswold,  the  devil 
from  the  machine,  is  a  character  needing  for  credibility 
a  greater  subtlety  of  psychological  treatment  than 
Miss  Braddon  can  compass.  A  philanthropist  who 
kills  his  cousin  in  order  that  he  may  use  her  fortune 
for  the  furthering  of  his  benevolent  schemes  is  obviously 
a  person  not  readily  conceivable,  even  by  the  most 
credulous  of  novel-readers  ;  and  though  he  represents 
Miss  Braddon's  most  elaborate  essay  in  psychology,  he 
is  altogether  a  failure,  and  his  philanthropy  is  but  an 


apparent  mask  for  his  crude  selfishness.  This  does  not, 
however,  diminish  the  interest  of  the  book  as  noticeably 
as  might  be  expected,  for  on  the  development  of  the 
plot  and  the  delineation  of  the  other  characters,  Miss 
Braddon  has  brought  to  bear  all  her  old  spirit  and  skill. 
Arnold  Wentworth,  for  instance,  and  Mary  Frecland 
are  for  the  most  part  strongly  and  truthfully  drawn, 
and  the  story  of  their  love  ia  unfolded  with  unflagging 
sympathy.  The  details  of  the  murder  arc  cleverly  con- 
trived, though  Fance  the  detective  is  slightly  more 
incompetent  and  wooden  than  the  rest  of  his  kind. 
The  eponymous  "Justice"  is  certainly  of  the  roughest 
kind,  unlikely,  one  would  think,  to  satisfy  an  innocent 
man  who  had  been  tried  for  his  life.  But,  after  all,  it  is- 
unreasonable  to/demand  that  there  shall  be  many 
points  of  contact  with  life  in  a  novel  of  this  kind.  It  is 
not  deep,  nor  particularly  wide,  in  its  philosophy  :  but 
'twill  serve. 

"A  Forgotten  Sin."  By  Dorothea  Gerard  (Madame 
Longard  de  Longgarde).  London  and  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood. 

If,  in  the  Abbe"  Prevost's  familiar  story,  Carmen 
had  been  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Michaela's  father, 
and  had  been  influenced  in  the  treatment  of  Don 
Jose"  by  a  passionate  desire  to  avenge  her  mother's  be- 
trayal ;  and  if  the  story  had  been  transplanted  from 
Spain  to  latter-day  England,  the  result  would  have 
borne  a  marked  similarity  to  Miss  Dorothea  Gerard's 
present  novel.  Robert  Morell's  "  forgotten  sin"  is  his 
seduction  of  Eva  Birke,  whose  daughter,  a  fascinating 
opera-singer,  appears  when  he  is  the  respectable  father 
of  a  good  and  beautiful  girl,  and  entraps  the  latter's 
fiance"  into  a  discreditable  liaison.  Dennison,  the 
fiance^  is  a  type  of  the  man  whose  aspirations  after  the 
ideal  of  purity  are  continually  at  war  with  his  passions, 
chief  among  which  is  a  hypersensuous  love  of  music. 
So  the  tragic  farce  is  played  out  almost  to  the  proper 
end  :  but  at  the  last  moment  Carmen  repents  and  sends 
Jose"  back  to  Michaela,  and  the  father  simultaneously 
commits  suicide.  It  is  not  a  cheerful  story,  and  Miss 
Gerard  tells  it  with  curious  apathy  and  disinterested- 
ness. The  attempt  to  lift  it  from  its  proper  plane  of 
melodrama  to  that  of  tragedy  is  obvious,  but  scarcely 
successful. 

"Under  the  Dragon  Flag."  By  James  Allen.  London:: 
Heinemann. 

THE  most  exciting  sentence  in  this  book  occurs  on 
p.  120,  where  the  author  says:  "I  obtained  a 
passage  in  a  French  steamer  to  Callao,  whence  I  made 
my  way  overland  to  San  Francisco."  One  cannot  help 
being  thrilled  at  this  austerity  of  description.  A  man 
of  adventure  who  can  dismiss  such  a  feat  in  a  single 
sentence  is  worthy  of  any  honour.  We  shall  expect  to 
soon  see  in  books  of  personal  reminiscence  such  words 
as  these  :  "  I  obtained  a  passage  in  a  French  steamer 
to  Bombay,  whence  I  made  my  way  overland  to 
Antwerp."  This  herculean  language  dazes  the  puny 
reviewer. 

The  book  is  a  truthful  description  of  James  Allen's 
experiences  in  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  which  included 
the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river  and  the 
sacking  of  Port  Arthur.  We  believe  that  the  press, 
generally,  concede  the  book  to  be  a  spirited  historical 
revelation.  Really  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  character 
of  a  man  who  would  go  overland  from  Callao  to  San 
Francisco  to  prevent  him  from  having  many  experiences 
in  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  Indeed,  he  might  have  been 
either  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese.  We  would  hesitate 
to  place  a  numerical  limit  upon  a  man  of  this  kind. 
In  the  opening  paragraph  the  author  remarks  that 
he  can  make  no  claim  to  literary  skill.  That  is  just 
where  he  is  mistaken.  He  can  consistently  lay  claims 
to  most  formidable  literary  skill.  "  I  obtained  a  pas- 
sage on  a  French  steamer  to  Callao,  whence  I"  But, 

there  !  A  little  of  a  great  thing  is  enough.  "  I  obtained 
a  passage  on  a"  How  these  lines  ring  in  the  memory  ! 

After  wading  for  a  time  through  the  blood  of  the 
Port  Arthur  massacre  one  comes  upon  a  paragraph  less 
impassioned  perhaps  than  the  lines  on  p.  120,  but 
nevertheless  instinct  with  dramatic  fire.  It  relates  the 
sad  end  of  a  Japanese  officer.  "  I  took  advantage  of 
his  unguarded  pause  to  plunge  my  bayonet  in  his  body, 
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with  a  thrust  so  rapid  that  he  had  not  time  to  make  the 
least  movement  to  avoid  it.  He  fell  at  once  where  he 
stood,  but  attempted  to  rise  again,  when  I  gave  him 

another  prick  which  settled  his  business  I  bent 

over  him  with  the  lantern,  and  soon  perceived  from  the 
richness  of  his  uniform  and  accoutrements,  as  well  as 
from  the  look  of  caste  about  the  head  and  face,  that  I 

had   killed   an   officer   of  high  rank  I  took 

possession  of  his  sword,  which  was  a  very  beautiful 
and  valuable  weapon,  the  hilt  ornamented  by  a 
quantity  of  massive  and  richly-chased  gold,  _  and  a 
great  number  of  tiny  diamonds  and  rubies — infinitesimal 
gems  set  in  pretty,  quaint  devices  with  a  larger  stone 
here  and  there."  We  understand  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  first  copy  of  this  book  in  Tokio  the  Japanese 
officer  will  apply  for  a  pension.  Poor  officer  of  high 
rank  !  Bayoneted  on  p.  95  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
lusty  manhood  !    He  should  have  two  pensions. 

And  so  the  story  rolls  on  to  its  supreme  climax  on 
p.  120,  and  then  droops  gracefully  to  its  conclusion, 
where  the  author  says:  "If  my  little  narrative  should 
for  only  a  few  furnish  not  merely  entertainment  but 
admonition,  I  shall  not  have  gone  through  quite  use- 
lessly my  varied  and  painful  experience  of  life." 

Uselessly  ?  We  should  think  not !  We  have  been 
roughly  estimating  the  cost  of  a  journey  overland 
from  Callao  to  San  Francisco,  and  find  that  it  ap- 
proximates five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Moreover, 
the  fascinating  fact  develops  that  Mr.  Allen  is  not 
due  in  England  until  30  December,  1899.  As  he  seems 
to  be  in  England  already,  we  imagine  that  there  is  a 
mistake  somewhere  in  the  calculations,  but  at  any 
rate  we  know  that  this  titanic  soul  refused  to  buy 
a  steamer  ticket  for  £\2  in  the  manner  of  the 
sickeningly  degraded  creatures  of  custom,  but  rather 
preferred  to  tramp  the  mountains,  forests,  and  deserts 
of  two  continents,  pass  through  the  fevers  and  bandits 
of  eight  nations,  all  in  the  interests  of  literature. 
Some  travellers  have  made  books  out  of  lesser  exploits. 

"I  obtained  a  passage  in  a  French  steamer  to 
Callao,  whence  I  made  my  way  overland  to  San 
Francisco." 

"The  People  of  Clopton."    By  George  Bartram.  Lon- 
don :  Unwin.  1897. 
Clopton  is  a  village  "  right  in  the  heart  of  the  '  green 
Midlands/"    We  presume  that  there  are  people  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  maundering  annals,  enriched  with 
broad  vernacular,  of  such  places,  or  these  would  not  be 
so  frequently  published.     This  book  is  fairly  typical 
of  its  class.    There  is  no  particular  story,  but  a  great 
array  of  subordinate  characters  is  dragged  across  the 
scene,  and  we  are  initiated  into  the  minutest  details  of 
their  drowsy  existence.    We  are  tempted  more  than 
once  to  exclaim  with  one  of  the  characters,  "Damn  it, 
Jaack,  saay  gloory  be  to  the  Feyther  an'  done  wi't. 
What  the  davvel  be  oop  wi'  'ee  to-noight,  a-jawin'  awaay 
as  'ee  du?"    We  are  taken  to  "  the  Particular  Baptist 
chapel,"  where  the  author  exclaims,  "What  a  noise 
my  aunt's  stomach  makes— it  rumbles  and  growls  like 
the  gale  in  the  chimney  o'  nights."    We  assist  at  a 
fight  with  a  gipsy,  we  are  treated  to  a  belated  tirade 
against  the  power  of  landlords  and  their  wickedness  in 
preserving  pheasants,  and  we  yawn  over  a  ballad  In 
twelve  verses,  "  by  the  young  poet  of  this  neighbour- 
hood," with  the  intimation,  "  Note  that  I  give  the  song 
as  Sewell  sang  it— in  dialect."    "  You  will  have  learned 
little,"  the  author  somewhat  unnecessarily  concludes, 
"from  my  rambling  tale,  but  it  may  have  brought  you 
to  think  that  much  that  men  call  knavery  is  the  salt  of 
life,  and,  after  all,  woman's  love  shall  endure  as  long 
as  the  world  doth  stand,"  which  is  perhaps  as  lame  and 
impotent  a  conclusion  as  we  ever  encountered.    As  one 
of  the  characters  remarks,  "  'Tis  too  long  a  taale,  lad— 
there's  bin  enough  yaarnin'  for  one  noight." 

"The  Stray  Notes  of  a  Wayfarer"  (Roxburghe 
Press),  by  A.  C.  C,  are  gentle  and  amiable  maunderings 
about  Oxford  and  deaf  people  and  two  or  three  dogs. 
We  recommend  them  to  elderly  ladies,  to  read  in  the 
train  between  London  and  Eastbourtie. 

"Froggy,  or  My  Lord  Mayor "  (Leadenhall  Press), 
by  C.  J.  Scotter,  calls  itself  "  A  Story  of  the  Trials  of 
Office."    It  is  really  a  roaring  farce,  tortured  into  book 
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form.  It  abounds  in  "situations,"  all  farcical,  and, 
except  occasionally,  when  the  thing  is  overdone,  it  will 
succeed  in  amusing  the  reader  nearly  as  much  as  his 
comic  paper  amuses  him. 

"Another's  Burden"  (Downey)  is  not  a  first-rate 
specimen  of  Mr.  James  Payn,  who  has  long  ceased  to 
do  himself  justice.  The  old  humour  peeps  out  occa- 
sionally, as  in  Lady  Emily,  the  doughty  aunt.  But  the 
interest  of  the  tale  is  a  little  forced,  and  the  climax 
too  obvious  to  every  novel-reader  as  only  a  question 
of  time— and  padding. 

"Lady  Groome's  Secret"  (Addison),  by  Marie  Zim- 
mermann,  was  of  the  order  of  secrets  common  to  injured 
wifehood,  with  the  slight  variation  that  the  supposed 
lover  turned  out  to  be— nqt  the  lady's  brother— but  her 
mother  disguised  as  a  man.  The  pair  fall  upon  each 
other's  necks  in  full  view  of  the  husband  and  the  villain. 
Then  comes  accusation,  indignation,  the  flight  of  the 
outraged  matron,  and  satiety  on  the  part  of  the  patient 

"Master  Skylark"  (Macmillan),  by  John  Bennett, 
is  a  pretty  and  graceful  little  tale  of  a  Warwickshire 
boy  in  1596.  The  opportunities  of  bringing  in  the 
Bard  and  the  Virgin  Queen  are  not  to  be  resisted,  and 
Mr.  Bennett  does  it  better  than  most.  The  illustrations 
(by  Mr.  Reginald  Birch)  are  charming,  every  one  of 
them. 

"The  Silver  "Fox"  (Lawrence  &  Ballen),  by  Martin 
Ross  and  E.  Somerville,  though  not  such  a  clever  novel 
as  "The  Real  Charlotte,"  yet  has  its  merits.  Lady 
Susan  is  a  delicate  portrait,  and  Slaney  is  sympathetic. 
The  touch  of  tragedy  and  picturesque  superstition  saves 
the  book  from  being  a  mere  slight  sketch  of  a  specious 
"bounder"  and  his  influence  on  two  decent  young 
women.  Old  as  the  hunting-accident  device  is,  it 
answers  its  purpose  here,  and  comes  in  quite  artistically. 
Hughie's  broken  nerve  is  cleverly  done,  and  prevents 
the  catastrophe  from  seeming  too  startling  a  coincidence 
with  his  presentiments.  Altogether  "The  Silver  Fox" 
is  a  rather  well-written  bit  of  work,  on  very  unassuming 
lines. 

"A  Modern  Meribah"  (Skeffington),  by  Geraldine 
Kemp,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  lady  who  has  written 
it  with  such  intense  conviction,  seems  to  our  benighted 
apprehension  little  more  than  a  farrago  of  nonsense 
from  "  Lo !  there  were  four  angels"  to  "And  God 
knew  all."  The  author  probably  "  knows  all  "  too  ;  she 
certainly  knows  how  to  make  a  book  "  space  out"  to  a 
fair  size.    This  is  how  it  is  done. 

"  While  they  see,  moreover, 
The  straitness 
And  the  painfulness 
From  which 
They  have  been  delivered, 

And  the 
Large  room  which  they  shall 

Receive 
With  joy  and  immortality." 
It  was  quite  an  inspiration  to  make  a  metrical  line  out 
of  "and  the."     Broad  margins  are  a  crude  device 
beside  it. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THERE  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  revival  in  trans-j 
lations  of  Continental  writers,  due  to  the  enterprise,  j 
of  a  few  of  the  younger  publishers.  The  old  belief,  that 
they  were  poor  investments,  is  fast  disappearing  id 
the  light  of  one  or  two  indisputable  successes.  The 
reception  of  the  mournful  "Triumph  of  Death"  has 
emboldened  Mr.  Heinemann  to  issue  another  of 
D'Annunzio's  works,  "  II  Piacere,"  which  will  be 
rendered  into  English  by  Mrs.  Georgina  Harding. 
D'Annunzio's  appearance  is  not  quite  what  one  might 
expect.  He  is  a  well-groomed,  well-dressed  man,  of 
rather  ordinary  appearance  and,  in  his  bearing,  convey? 
the  impression  of  being  on  friendly  terms  with  the| 
world  generally.  He  has  aristocratic  tendencies,  as 
befits  a  member  of  an  old  Italian  family,  and,  by  hit 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Due  Gallese,  is  alhec 
to  some  of  the  highest  Roman  families. 

The  Napoleon  boom  is,  even  now,  not  thoroughl) 
worked  out.  Colonel  Malcolm  is  editing  what  will  be 
in  a  great  measure,  a  defence  of  the  Corsican  "  ogre,'; 
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showing  that  in  his  exile  he  was  treated  with  un- 
necessary severity  by  his  conquerors.  The  material  is 
derived  from  a  diary  kept  by  the  Colonel's  father, 
Admiral  Malcolm,  while  in  command  at  St.  Helena. 
The  record  will  be  of  unusual  interest  in  the  personal 
details  which  it  contains,  for  the  author  was  one  of  the 
few  admitted  to  any  close  intimacy  with  the  Emperor, 
and  frequently  was  his  opponent  in  a  game  of  chess. 

This  year,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  celebrates  his  pulpit 
Jubilee  and,  to  mark  the  occasion,  is  visiting  upon  a 
grateful  congregation  six  volumes  of  "Sermons,  out- 
lines, suggestions,  &c,  for  the  family,  the  church,  and 
the  school."  There  are  consolations  even  in  not  sitting 
under  the  apostle  of  the  City  Temple. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  plays  is  to  be 
brought  out,  in  three  volumes,  by  Messrs.  Stone  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  with  the  characteristic  title  "  Plays 
Pleasant  and  Unpleasant."  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Shaw 
embellishes  the  first  volume.  Curiously  enough, 
"The  Devil's  Disciple  "  is  not  included  in  the  selection, 
while  "Arms  and  the  Man"  is  relegated  to  the  last 
volume. 

The  German  capital  is  commemorating  Ibsen's 
seventieth  birthday  in  no  half-hearted  fashion.  Six  of 
his  dramas,  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  "Peer  Gynt,"  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  "Brand,"  "Pillars  of  Society,"  and 
"  Caesar  and  Galilaean,"  are  being  performed  simul- 
taneously at  the  principal  theatres.  Such  a  display  is 
calculated  to  draw  down  the  vials  of  Mr.  Archer's 
wrath  upon  British  apathy. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  seems  to  be  intent  upon  establish- 
ing a  record  in  cheap  literature.  Seven  hundred  pages 
of  matter  bound  in  cloth  for  one  shilling  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  attenuated  novels  for  which  the  public 
is  asked  to  give  six  shillings.  It  is  questionable  whether 
another  edition  of  Scott's  novels  is  wanted,  but  the 
publisher  of  the  new  "Century"  series  claims  a  justifi- 
cation in  the  fact  that  the  edition  will  be  absolutely  free 
from  the  editorial  verbiage  and  excisions  that  have 
disfigured  its  predecessors.  The  author's  text  is  ad- 
hered to  in  its  entirety  and  without  comment. 

The  present  issue  of  Mr.  Will  Rothenstein's 
"  English  Portraits  "  is  the  last  but  one  in  the  series. 
The  subjects  selected  for  delineation  are  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  Mr.  George  Gissing. 

The  English  rendering  of  Daudet's  posthumous 
novel  "  Soutien  de  Famille  "  is  to  be  issued  next  week, 
with  the  title  "  The  Hope  of  the  Family."  It  is  a  story 
of  modern  Paris,  with  a  somewhat  obvious  plot.  A 
harassed  father  gets  rid  his  difficulties  by  committing 
suicide,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  numerous  offspring 
devolves  upon  his  heir.  He,  however,  inherits  the 
parental  weakness  of  character,  and  the  real  struggle 
with  the  proverbial  wolf  is  carried  on  a  younger 
brother.  The  translation  has  been  undertaken  by  a 
popular  novelist,  who  shrouds  his  identity  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Lewis  Carnace.  Among  the  other  un- 
published manuscripts  left  by  Daudet  is  a  largely 
completed  work  entitled  "  Ma  Douleur,"  in  which  he 
has  carefully  recorded  his  own  sufferings  and  those  of 
other  men  of  letters. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

"The  Construction  of  the  Bible."    By  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M.A. 
London  :  Sunday  School  Union. 

THIS  is  a  first-rate  little  book,  and  withal  most  significant. 
The  Sunday-school  teacher  is  given  the  results  of  the 
newest  criticism,  but  without  any  exaggerated  statement  of  its 
importance.  St.  Jerome  is  quoted  approvingly  when  he  says, 
"Whether  you  wish  to  say  that  Moses  is  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  that  Ezra  restored  it,  is  indifferent  to  me."  Those 
zealots  who  maintain  that  it  is  "vital"  for  us  all  to  know  that 
there  were  two  Isaiahs  will  find  no  encouragement  here ;  the 
whole  thing  is  put  quietly  as  a  matter  of  interesting  literary 
information.  But  the  class  introduced  to  these  hundred  pages 
will  have  little  to  unlearn,  will  be  stimulated  to  an  intelligent 
study  of  a  great  literature,  and  will  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  common  sense  to  protect  them  from  "  the  fiery 
darts  "  of  the  polemical  atheist.  If  the  Bible  is  to  be  used  wisely 
in  our  common  schools  this  short  story  of  its  construction  should 
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be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers.  At  the  same  time  many  of 
our  great  divines  would  be  the  wiser  for  reading  it. 

"  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  as  Illustrated  by  the  Monu- 
ments :  a  Protest  against  the  Modern  School  of  Old 
Testament  Criticism."  By  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Translated 
into  English  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  and  Leonard 
Crossle\    London  :  S.P.C.K. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity,"  says  Dr.  Ilommel,  "of  urging  the 
younger  school  of  Old  Testament  theologians  to  abandon  their 
barren  speculations  in  regard  to  the  source  of  this  or  that 
fraction  of  a  verse,  and  rather  to  devote  their  youthful  energies 
to  the  far  more  profitable  study  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  and 
South  Arabian  inscriptions.  .  .  .  There  are  hundreds  of  contract 
tablets  of  the  time  of  Abraham,  any  one  of  which  may  contain 
some  interesting  find."  Under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
McClure  the  S.P.C.K.  has  forsome  time  rightly  maintained  that 
all  knowledge  is  Christian  knowledge  ;  but  he  is  certainly  con- 
ducting us  rather  far  afield  from  any  knowledge  which  can  speci- 
ally be  called  Christian  in  this  volume.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
either  Dr.  Hommel  or  the  "higher  critics"  whom  he  attacks 
quite  as  seriously  as  they  take  themselves.  "The  gales  of  spring 
are  already  beginning  to  sweep  across  the  fields  that  have  so  long 
been  icebound."  So  sings  Dr.  Hommel;  but,  alas!  the  "new 
era"  which  he  sees  approaching  is  to  bring  with  it  nothing  more 
fruitful  than  the  "  brushing  away  of  some  cobweb  theories  of 
Welhausen"  about  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  investing  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  time  with  reality — interesting  bits  of  archaeological 
work,  but  hardly  the  way  to  introduce  a  new  era.  However, 
any  contracts  of  the  time  of  Abraham  which  our  energetic 
youths  under  Dr.  Hommel's  guidance  bring  to  light  will  be 
welcome  ;  but  they  need  not  be  put  on  the  theological  shelf,  or 
studied  by  theologians  for  whom  the  new  era,  the  vita  venturi 
saculi,  means  something  a  little  more  human  than  the 
demolition  of  Welhausen. 

"  Babylonian  Influence  on  the  Bible  and  Popular  Beliefs  : 
Hades  and  Satan."  By  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Hermon  Hill,  Wanstead.    London  :  Nutt. 

Dr.  Smythe  Palmer  shows  himself  here  to  be  a  wise  parish 
priest  as  well  as  a  learned  man.  He  deals  with  words  and 
subjects  which  have  too  often  been  used  to  terrify  the  ignorant  : 
he  explains  these  words,  and  with  an  abundance  of  research 
and  literary  illustration  deals  frankly  with  these  subjects.  The 
serpent,  the  dragon,  the  abyss,  the  desert — these  and  many  of 
the  other  "properties"  of  the  popular  Hell  are  dealt  with  and 
traced  back  to  their  source.  He  reminds  us  that  the  Hebrews 
"had  their  own  limitations  and  superstitions,  the  inherited 
traditions  and  folk-tales  of  a  misty  past,  which  must  inevitably 
have  coloured  and  reacted  upon  their  religious  belief."  And  he 
concludes  that  "  the  ruling  idea  which  runs  through  all  these 
weird  and  sometimes  grotesque  conceptions  "  is  the  destruction 
of  anarchy,  the  restoration  of  order.  The  teaching  of  this 
Christian  priest  is  at  one  with  that  of  the  old  Easter  carol, — 
"After  sharp  death  that  Him  befel 
Jesus  Christ  hath  hallowed  hell ;" 
and  with  the  article  of  the  Creed  "He  descended  into  hell."  The 
unseen,  the  formless,  the  unknown,  still  has  terrors  for  some, 
and  conscience  may  at  any  time  "make  cowards  of  us  all." 
But  the  semi-theological  and  Biblical  paraphernalia  which  some 
religionists  still  employ  will  have  lost  their  terrors,  and  have 
become  interesting  to  the  students  of  this  little  volume. 

"  Sermons  preached  in  Eton  College  Chapel,  1870-1897."  By 
Francis  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    London  :  Bell. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that,  while  School  Board  elections 
turn  on  how  best  to  teach  the  principles  of  religion  for  forty 
minutes  five  days  a  week  to  the  children  in  our  Elementary 
Schools,  the  great  public  schools,  from  which  most  of  our 
bishops  and  clergy  have  come,  were  content  with  "  Sunday 
questions  "  and  regular  worship  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  well 
if  perfervid  Protestants  and  misguided  Churchmen — say,  Dr. 
Clifford  and  Mr.  Riley — would  remember  that  you  may  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  attempting  to  give  children  too 
much  "  religious  teaching."  These  fifteen  sermons  seem  to  be 
just  of  the  right  sort  for  the  boys  to  whom  they  were  preached  ; 
there  is  a  delicate  scholarship  in  them,  as  becomes  the  Editor 
of  the  "  Anthologia  Graeca  "  and  the  "  Anthologia  Latina,"  but 
there  is  no  parade  of  scholarship,  and  the  preacher  speaks 
plainly,  quietly  and  earnestly  on  the  great  facts  of  life  with 
which  he  deals.  Every  old  Etonian  who  heard  one  of  these 
sermons  will  find  himself  the  better  for  having  them  at  hand 
to  read  now. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Two  Duchesses:  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire; 
and  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire."  Family  Corre- 
spondence 1 777-1 859.  Edited  by  Vere  Foster.  London  : 
Blackie. 

MR.  VERE  FOSTER'S  book  contains,  .much  that  is 
interesting,  though  it  is  a  compilation  that  justifies  the 
reader  who  dips,  and  will  not  punish  him  who  skips.  The  title- 
page  is  a  little  misleading ;  Family  Correspondence  extending 
from  1777  to  1859  could  scarcely  prove  to  be  "of  and  relating 
to"  the  two  Duchesses  of  Devonshire.    Georgiana,  the  first 
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Duchess,  died  in  1806,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  her  friend, 
the  second  Duchess,  died  in  1824.  The  correspondence 
from  1S24  to  1859  occupies  only  twenty-four  pages  of  the 
whole  volume  of  468  pages,  so  that  the  two  Duchesses  are 
mainly  concerned  in  these  family  letters.  Of  these  two  ladies 
.the  second  Duchess  has  by  far  the  larger  part  in  the  volume. 
In  beauty  and  accomplishments  she  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
celebrated  Georgiana,  the  friend  of  Fox  and  Sheridan.  Her 
letters,  which  have  much  ease  and  grace,  comprise,  with  those 
of  her  correspondents,  many  interesting  references  to  current 
affairs,  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon.  Among  her  correspondents  are  her  father  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  (Lord  Bristol),  Arthur  Young's  friend  ;  her 
mother,  Lady  Bristol ;  and  her  son  Augustus  Foster,  some  time 
Minister  at  Washington.  Gibbon,  her  rejected  suitor,  and 
Sheridan,  are  responsible  each  for  one  letter.  There  are  also 
letters  from  Lord  Byron,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Lady  Byron, 
Moreau,  and  other  persons  of  note.  The  Bishop  of  Derry's 
letters  are  characteristic.  Here  is  an  unepiscopal,  not  to  say 
frivolous,  outburst, — 

"  Dearest  Elisabeth, — Are  you  alive  or  dead,  or  are  you 
on  a  journey  ?  Or  perchance  she  sleepeth  ?  If  so,  at  least 
dream  a  little,  or  walk  in  your  sleep,  or  talk  in  your  sleep,  for  I 
have  no  patience  with  your  long,  very  long  silence." 

This  eccentric  prelate  was  as  fond  of  building  as  Beckford 
was,  and  built  for  posterity.  There  is  an  amusing  letter  on  the 
"dear  impeccable  Palladio"  and  his  famous  "stucco."  The 
"Young  Roscius"  appears  to  have  filled  the  public  mind  as 
much  as  Napoleon.  Grassini,  according  to  Lady  Elizabeth, 
complains  that  Master  Betty  had  "spoiled  the  Opera."  "All 
conversation,"  she  writes,  "  begins  and  ends  with  Roscius."  This 
"boy  of  13"  even  succeeded  in  changing  the  dinner  hour  of 
society.  Here  is  a  curious  note  on  Napoleon  from  Augustus 
Foster  to  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire, — 

"  Napoleon  is  off ;  he  embarked  at  Frejus ;  he  ha;  Elba  en 
soverainetc 7'  he  was  obliged  to  put  on  a  white  cockade  near 
Avignon,  to  ride  and  to  pass  as  Lord  Burghersh  or  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  even  to  cry  Louis  18." 

The  panic  excited  by  Napoleon's  escape  is  vividly  reflected 
in  several  of  the  letters,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about 
him  and  his  marshals.  The  book  altogether  is  pleasant, 
diversified  reading,  and  is  adorned  with  some  good  portraits. 

"  Sixty  Years  of  Empire."  1837-1897.  A  Review  of  the  Period. 
London :  Heinemann. 
This  is  a  well-devised  book,  commemorative  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  compiled  of  special  articles  contributed  to  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle"  by  various  writers.  Mr.  George  Russell,  M.P., 
leads  off  the  retrospect  with  a  paper,  rather  pungent  in  parts, 
on  the  Queen's  Prime  Ministers.  A  capital  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  ingenious  illustration  of  such  subjects  as  Finance,  Post 
Office  work,  Railways,  by  diagrams.  There  are  many  portraits, 
mostly  good. 

"  The  Bible  References  of  John  Ruskin."  By  Mary  and  Ellen 
Gibbs.  London  :  Allen. 
Readers  of  "  Fors  Clavigera "  will  need  no  reminder  of  the' 
frequent  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  in  that  work,  and  the 
careful  enumeration  of  the  references  in  the  index.  Possibly 
this  circumstance  may  have  suggested  the  compilation  now 
before  us,  which  is  comprehensive  of  all  those  passages  in  Mr. 
Ruskin's  writings  that  contain  citations  of  Biblical  texts  with 
exposition  or  comment  thereon. 

To  the  charming  series  of  "Temple  Classics,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Gollancz,  published  by  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.,  we  have  now 
the  addition  of  Goldsmith's  immortal  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  with 
an  etching  of  the  poet's  Green  Arbour  Court  residence  by  way 
of  frontispiece.  In  the  same  series  we  have  the  fifth  and  final 
volumes  of  Mr.  Arnold  Glover's  excellent  edition  of  BoswelFs 
"  Life  of  Johnson."  An  index  that  is  truly  comprehensive  is 
appended  to  the  sixth  volume.  As  to  Mr.  Glover's  notes,  we  can 
say  that  they  are  in  no  sense  wanting  and  in  nothing  super- 
fluous. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Guerber  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Greeks  "  (Heinemann) 
has  produced  a  first  history  text-book  for  young  people  that  is 
admirable  in  method  and  attractive  in  all  respects.  It  is  made 
mp  chiefly  of  "stories  about  persons" — history  proper,  as  the 
writer  truly  judges,  being  beyond  the  comprehension  of  young 
pupils,  and  the  stories  are  so  told  as  to  prove  lessons  as  abiding 
and  profitable  as  they  are  delightful.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated. 

"Representative  Indians,"  by  G.  Paramaswazan  Pillai,  B.A. 
(Routledge),  is  a  collection  of  memoirs  similar  in  style  and  scope 
to  the  author's  previous  volume  of  "  Representative  Men  of 
Southern  India."  The  biographical  selection  is  well  chosen  and 
covers  a  wide  field.  The  author  appears  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  correct  his  proofs,  to  judge  by  the  misprints  we 
have  noted  in  reading.  His  book,  we  trust,  will  find  many 
English  readers,  for  it  thoroughly  deserves  to  be  widely  known. 
To  cite  two  only  of  the  five-and-thirty  exemplars  of  Indian 
worthies,  there  are  few  Englishmen,  we  fear,  acquainted  with 
the  remarkable  career  of  Kursendas  Mulji  or  who  have  read  the 
admirable  novels  of  Bunkim  Chunder  Chatterjii,  the  first  of 
Indian  writers  of  fiction. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  403.; 


EMPIRE    THEATRE.  —  EVERY     EVENING,  NEW 
BALLET:  THE  PRESS,  and  SPORTING  SKETCH  :  THE  RACE. 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

*— '  Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  31.,  2s.,  is.,  and  6d. 

"DOURNEMOUTH. —  Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  60,  80, 100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

T? ADLEY  COLLEGE— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

varying  from  £io  to  /20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.— The  Annual  .Examination 

for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  7,  8,  and  9  June.  Ten  Open  Scholarships,  at 
least,  of  value  ranging  between  £&o  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded  ;  also  one 
Scholarship  of  £2$  Per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians 
only.  Also  Scholarships  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations. 
Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

"  A  language  in  six  months.    A  royal  road." — Review  of  Reviews. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 

QOUIN  SENES'  METHOD.    French,  German,  Spanish, 

Greek,  Latin,  &c.  Students  can  join  classes  at  any  time.  Teachers'  Training 
Course  begins  April  13.  Specimen  Lesson  free.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Howard 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand  (only  address).  H.  SWAN,  Principal. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HEAD  MISTRESSES.  —  APPLI- 

CATIONS  ARE  INVITED  by  the  COUNCIL  of  the  Church  Schools 
Company  (Limited),  for  APPOINTMENTS  as  above  at  the  Streatham,  Surbiton, 
and  Wigan  High  Schools  ;  duties  to  commence  after  Easter. — For  particulars  send 
envelope,  addresied  and  stamped,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  Church  House, 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds 
over  .61,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PC    C\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  PC  \J*  SERVICES.  

PBn  C\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  VJ.  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRA- 
CHEE,  CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  

PO.  f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.  OG  V«/.    TOURS.      For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES. 
NAPLES,  SUKZ.  and  COLOMBO. 

»r^-^™..    f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Manageri.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  ft  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  parefcge  apply  to  tho  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchorch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  10  Cockspur  Stroet,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


UNION 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  Passengers'  Friends.        Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 

Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 

London,  S.W.  ;  and 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


WESTMINSTER. 

High  -  Class  Residential 
Hotel. 

Handsomely  Furnished 
Suites  or  Single  Chambers. 

Luxury  and  Home  Com- 
forts. 


Moderate  Charges. 

UNEXCELLED  CUISINE. 
TABLE  D'HOTE,  3/-  &  5/-  at  Separate  Tables,  a  Speciality. 


ST. 

ERMIN'S 

ST. 

ERMIN'S 

ST. 

ERMIN'S 

ST. 

ERMIN'S 

ST. 

ERMIN'S 

Telephone  Numbers— 181  or  276  Westminster. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Unparalleled,  London." 
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CiKATIS. 


Mr.  Murray's  New  Books. 


NOTES  FROM  A  DIARY,  1873-1881.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff,  G. C.S.I. ,  some- 
time Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Governor  of  Madras, 
i88t-6.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i8j.  [fust  out. 

"  The  Diarist's  stories  are  good-natured  and  in  good  taste.  They  are  ente»- 
taining  in  themselves,  and  they  form  an  interesting  picture  of  sociely  in  the 
Victorian  Age." — Daily  News. 

LAW  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES.  By  Edward  Jenks,  Reader  in  English  Law  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    Demy  8vo.  izj.  {Just  out. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  and  original  book  relating  to  jurisprudence 
published  for  some  years  in  England  is  Mr.  Jenks's  '  Law  and  Politics  in  the 
Middle  Ages." ' — Times. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  HIGHLAND  LADY  (Miss 

Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  afterwards  Mrs.  Smith  of  Baltiboys,  1797- 
1885).  Edited  by  Lady  Strachev.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.     [Just  out. 

"  No  more  delightful  book,  and  none  with  the  characteristic  Highland 
atmosphere  more  strongly  perceptible  in  it,  has  been  published  for  many  a  long 
day  than  the  autobiography  of  Elizabeth  Grant  ....  the  book  is  altogether 
charming." — Glasgow  Herald. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO 

THE  EPHESIANS.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.   Crown  8vo.  y.  6d.  [Just  out. 

"  A  new  work  by  Canon  Gore  is  an  ecclesiastical  event.  The  book  is  a 
popular  exposition  in  the  best  sense,  conveying  to  the  simplest  understanding 
the  results  of  the  best  modern  knowledge  of  this  epistle.  The  general  effect  of 
the  book  is  bracing  Surely  no  one  can  read  this  book  without  a  quick- 
ened desire  to  be  a  Christian." — Guardian. 

"  It  is  a  brave  and  earnest  book  straight  from  the  heart  of  an  earnest  and 
brave  man." —Independent. 

BIMETALLISM.     A  Summary  and  Examin- 

ation  of  the  Arguments  For  and  Against  a  Bimetallic  System  of 
Currency.    By  Major  Leonard  Darwin.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  to  the  currency  controversy  of  recent 
years.     It  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides." 


Scotsman. 


STANDARD  WORKS  SY  SIR  HENRY  MAINE, 

K.C.S.I.,  LL-D.,  F.R.S.; 

Late  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Member  of 
the  Indian  Council. 

"Hardly  any  writer  of  our  days  has  exercised  so  wide  or  so  deep  an  influence 
in  his  own  department  of  literature,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other 
of  whom  it  can  truly  be  said  that  he  has  not  only  drawn  out  of  obscurity  and 
invested  with  new  interest  a  study  which,  till  he  undertook  it,  had  become  all, 
but  extinct  in  England,  but  that  he  has  also  originated  a  class  of  speculations  of 
the  highest  value  and  interest,  which,  till  they  occurred  to  his  mind,  were,  at 
least  in  this  country,  unknown." — Times. 

LIFE,  SPEECHES,  AND  MINUTES. 

By  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  and  Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.  8vo.  14J. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.   8vo.  is.  6d. 

Contents  :— I.  International  Law  :  Its  Origin  and  Sources.— II. 
Its  Authority  and  Sanction.— III.  State  Sovereignty.— IV.  Territorial 
Rights  of  Sovereignty.— V.  Naval  or  Maritime  Belligerency.— VI.  The 
Declaration  of  Paris.— VII.  The  Mitigation  of  War.— VIII.  The 
Modern  Laws  of  War.— IX.  Rules  as  to  Prisoners  and  Quarters.'— 
X.  Relations  of  Belligerents  on  Land.— XI.  Rights  of  Capture  by 
Land.— XII.— Proposals  to  Abate  War. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  EARLY  LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

8vo.  9*. 

ANCIENT  LAW  :  its  Connexion  with  the  Early  History 

of  Society,  and  its  Relation  to  Modern  Ideas.    8vo.  oj. 
"  Mr.  Maine's  admirable  work  on  ancient  law."— Grotp.'s  Plato. 
Mr.  Maine's  masterly  treatise."— J.  S.  Mill's  Dissertations. 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

8vo.  $s. 

"  In  this  work  Sir  Henry  Maine  brings  to  bear  the  materials  which  wer«  not 
at  hand,  and  the  researches  of  which  the  result  had  not  been  made  known  when 
Ancient  Law'  was  written."—  Times. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  incontinu- 

ation  of  the  above  Work.    8vo.  gs. 

r»nl!un^n.,^lio2  °[-lhe  h'8hlst  value  *nd  inter«t,  both  *o  comparative  juri*- 
prudenct  and  to  the  history  of  human  socnty  and  civilisation."— Athtnetum. 

POPULAR  GOVERNMENT.   8vo.  7s.  M. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons' 

LIST. 


RUSSIAN    PROGRESS    IN    THE  EAST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  SIBERIA. 


Some  Account 


of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  :  the  Prisons  and  Exile  System.  By 
J.  Y.  Simhson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  i&r. 

"  Mr.  Simpson  gives  the  fullest  and  most  careful  description  we  have  yet  had  of 

the  exile  system  An  instructive  sketch  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and 

of  the  character  of  the  average  political  prisoner,  adds  value  to  Mr.  Simpson's  very 
interesting  volume." — Times. 

"Throws  a  valuable  light  on  that  part  of  the  Russian  domain  towards  which 
public  attention  is  so  eagerly  turned." — Black  and  White. 

"The  most  compiehensive,  judicial,  and  instructive  of  the  several  works  by 
English-speaking  authors  dealing  with  its  subject." — World. 

Vivid  pictures  of  life  at  the  silver  mines,  the  prison  factory,  and  the  gruesome 
experiences  of  the  convicts." — Daily  Mail. 


PERIODS   OF    EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY. 

THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE.    By  David 

Hannay.    Crown  8vo.  $s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Hannay  is  on  his  own  ground,  and  writes  like  one  of  those  English  students, 
fit  though  few,  who  have  felt  the  spell  of  Spanish  literature,  so  national,  so  self-con- 
tained, so  unlike  anything  that  is  European." — Times. 

"  A  luminous  and  vigorous  survey  of  creative  facts  and  forces  during  an  epoch 
which  shaped  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe."— Speaker. 


THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

A  STUDY  OF  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES.  By 

James  Seth,  M.A.,  Sage  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Cornell 
University,  U.S.A.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"  Distinguished  by  breadth  of  view  and  soundness  of  judgment." — British  Weekly. 
"  We  would  need  to  go  to  our  old  philosophers  to  find  so  lucid  an  English  style  as 
Professor  Seth  felicitously  wields." — Bookman. 

'  Professor  Seth  has  filled  a  gap  in  philosophical  literature." — Critical  Review, 


LOCAL   GOVERNMENT   (IRELAND)  BILL. 

THE  SAVING  OF  IRELAND.  Conditions 

and  Remedies :  Industrial,  Financial,  Political.  By  Sir  GEORGE 
Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"An  extraordinarily  comprehensive  armoury  of  reasons  and  considerations,  which 
have  proved  fatal  to  Home  Rule  in  the  past,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  its 
acceptance  in  the  future."—  World. 

A  useful  collection  of  articles,  produced  at  various  stages  of  an  important 
question." — Morning  Post. 

"Many  fallacies  and  phantasies  are  effectively  exposed  in  the  book,  which  is 
decidedly  constructive  in  aim,  and  should  be  widely  studied." — Liverpool  Courier. 


NEW  WORK  BY  F.  G.  AFLALO,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

(VERTEBRATES)  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  With  a  Biblio- 
graphy, and  a  List  of  Field  Clubs  and  Natural  History  Societies.  By 
F.  G.  Aflalo,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Australia,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  E. 
Lodge  and  C.  K.  Bennett.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

"  By  far  the  most  interesting  and  scientifically  dependable  book  of  its  kind  that 
has  come  my  way." — London  Daily  Mail. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILI- 

TARY  TOPOGRAPHY.  By  Major  J.  H.  Bowhill.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net.  Portfolio,  containing  34  Working  Plans'  and  Diagrams, 
3.5.  6d.  net. 

"  Not  a  single  point  necessary  has  been  omitted  Not  only  is  the  solution 

to  every  separate  question  given,  but  reasons  are  adduced,  and  explanations  added  s> 
as  to  enable  the  subject  to  be  more  thoroughly  understood."—  Glasgow  Herald. 


Gerard 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  FORGOTTEN   SIN.     By  D. 

(Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde). 

ENTOMBED  IN  FLESH.    By  M.  H.  Dzie- 

WICKI. 

"  For  sheer  fantasticness  takes  a  lot  of  beating." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Cleverly  conceived  not  less  cleverly  told." — Scotsman. 

"  Vividly  interesting." — Daily  Mail. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

ROMOLA.     By  George  Eliot.  Popular 

,   Edition.    On  Fine  Laid  Paper  and  uniformly  bound.    Cr.  8vo.  3f.  60". 

—   '  V.' 

WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  Lonqom. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 


PROFESSOR  MAITLAND'S  FORD  LECTURES. 

TOWNSHIP  AND  BOROUGH :  being  the  Ford 

Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Michaelmas  Term,  1897. 
By  F.  W.  Maitland,  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.  10s. 

ONOMASTICON  ANGLO  -  SAXONICUM.  A 

List  of  Anglo-Saxon  Proper  Names  from  the  time  of  Beda  to  that  of  King  John. 
By  W.  G.  Searle,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Royal 
8vo.  20s.  net. 

Literature  : — "  The  present  work  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  early  history  or  topography  of  England." 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE.    By  W.  F.  Red- 

daway,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 


CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.— No.  X. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DEMOCRATIC  IDEAS 

IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  G.  P.  Gooch,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Nearly  ready. 


CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

General  Editor  :  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  ITS 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  (Ancient  Times).  By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY. 

By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  and  E.  A.  McArthur.    Crown  8vo.  4,?. 

Educational  Times : — "Our  authors  deserve  hearty  thanks  for  attempting 
to  supply  a  stepping-stone  between  Mr.  Gibbins'  '  Industrial  History  of  England ' 
and  the  larger  works  of  Thorold  Rogers,  Professor  Ashley,  and  Dr.  Cunningham 
himself,  and  unstinted  praise  for  performing  their  task  so  well." 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 

from  their  Foundation  till  the  Year  1893.  By  E.  Jenks,  M.A.  With  Maps. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  AND  NAPOLEONIC  ERA, 

1789-1815.  By  J.  H.  Rose,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  4?.  6d. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1765-1865. 

By  Edward  Channing.    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

IRELAND,  1494-1868.  With  two  Introductory  Chapters. 

By  W.  O'Connor  Morris.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  MANUALS. 

BIOLOGICAL  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 


FOSSIL  PLANTS.    A  Manual  for  Students  of  Botany  and 

Geology.  By  A.  C.  Seward,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College.  Demy  8vo.  In  2  vols. 
Vo'-  I-  12s.  [Immediately. 

VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.    By  A.  S.  Wood- 
ward, M.A.   Demy  8vo.  [Now  ready. 


CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

New  Volume.  General  Editor  for  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  A.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH.  Chapters 

XL.-LXVI.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Skinner,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  In  the  Presbyterian  College,  London,  ds. 

[Nearly  ready. 

PITT  PRESS  SHAKESPEARE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

SHAKESPEARE. -THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,    is.  6d. 

Speaker: — "Mr.  Verity's  critical  introduction  to  the  play  is  a  model  of 
luminous  and  accurate  exposition." 

Guardian  : — ''The  notes  are  the  most  successful  Mr.  Verity  has  ever  given 
us ;  we  find  nothing  in  them  that  we  could  wish  away." 

SHAKESPEARE.  — KING  LEAR.     With  Introduction, 

Notes,  Glossary,  and  Index.    By  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.    if.  6d. 

Aiademy: — "  Mr.  Verity  has  given  us  a  model  edition  of  the  tragedy  

Introduction,  »otes,  glossary,  and  index— all  are  good  Mr.  Verity's  style 

is  clear,  simple,  and  elegant ;  few  better  books  could  be  chosen  for  class  use." 


LONDON  :  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS, 
Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 


MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  SEASON. 

BODLEY'S  FRANCE. 

In  2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  21*.  net. 
1898  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

THE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK.    A  Statistical  and 

Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World,  for  the  Year  1898.    Edited  by 
J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Thirty- 
fifth  annual  publication.    Revised  after  official  returns.    Crown  8vo.  101.  6d. 
FOREIGN  STATESMEN  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 
Edited  by  Professor  Bury. 

MIRABEAU.    By  P.  F.  Willert,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.   Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


CANADA'S   METALS.     A  Lecture  Delivered  at  the 

Toronto  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
20  August,  1897.  By  Professor  Roberts- Austen,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "  THE  LECTURE  OF  PROFESSOR  ROBERT-AUSTEN'S  ON 
CANADA'S  METALS  WAS  IN  EVERY  SENSE  BRILLIANT." 


READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

APRIL,  1898.  Price  is.  Contents  :— 
A  Philosopher's  Romance.  By  John  Berwick.  Chapters  XIV.-XV.— The 
Oldest  Guide-Book  in  the  World.  By  Charles  Whibley.-ON  Circuit  at  the 
Cape. — A  Spanish  Bull  Fight  in  France.  By  H.  A.  Kennedy.— How  Trader 
Jevons  was  Saved  :  A  Story  of  the  Niger  Delta.  By  Harold  Bindloss.— Country 
Notes.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  II.  The  Shop.— Recollections  of  a  Black 
Brunswicker.— Mirabeau  in  London.  By  W.  B.  Duffield. — A  Commercial 
Education.    By  Robert  L.  Leighton. 

APRIL  NUMBER  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  d,d.    Contains  : — 
Over  the  Alps  on  a  Bicycle.     By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL. 

Illustrated  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL 
Her  Last  Letter.    By  BRET  HARTE. 

Coal  is  King.— I.  The  Advantage  of  England  and  the  United  States  in  the 
World's  Commerce.  By  E.  Atkinson.— II.  The  Supply  of  Anthracite  Coal  in 
Pennsylvania.    By  E.  W.  Parker. 

&c,  &c,  &c. 


APRIL  NUMBER  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated.    Price  is.    Contains : — 
An  Easter  Snowstorm.    By  P.  H.  Koudacheff. 
The  Little  Japanese  at  Home.     By  I.  T.  Hodnett. 
And  numerous  other  Stories. 


MACMILLAN   &    CO.,    LIMITED,  LONDON. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SON'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  WHITMAN'S  WORKS. 

LEAVES  OF  GRASS:   Including  "Sands  at 

Seventy,"  "Good  Bye  My  Fancy,"  "Old  Age  Echoes,"  and  "A  Backward 
Glance  o'er  Travel'd  Roads."  By  Walt  Whitman.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  gs.   (Contains  hitherto  Unpublished  Matter.) 

THE  WOUND  DRESSER  :  A  Series  of  Letters 

Written  from  the  Hospitals  in  Washington  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Edited  by  Richard  Maurice  Bucke,  M.D.,  one  of  Whitman's  Literary 
Executors.    With  2  Photogravure  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6f. 

COMPLETE  PROSE  WORKS :  Containing  all 

the  material  previously  published  in  "  Specimen  Days  and  Collect,"  "  November 
Boughs,"  and  "  Good  Bye  My  Fancy."  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  uncut 
edges,  gs.  , 

EDITION  DE  LUXE. 

COMPLETE  POETICAL  AND  PROSE 

WORKS.  An  elaborate  edition  of  the  two  volumes,  uniform  in  size  and  binding, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  extra  portraits  and  illustrations,  limited  to 
30  copies  for  England,  sold  only  in  sets,  £3  3s.  net. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  RED  REPUBLIC." 

LORRAINE  :    a  Romance.     By  Robert  W. 

Chambers,  Author  of  "  Maker  of  Moons,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  FINANCE. 

A  Short  Financial  History  of  the  Government  and  People  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Civil  War,  1865-1896.  By  Alexander  Dana  Noyes.  Crowa  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  5$. 

AMBROISE  PARE  AND  HIS  TIMES, 

1510-1590.  By  Stephen  Paget.  Fully  Illustrated.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

BY  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN. 

SOCIAL  FACTS  AND  FORCES.    The  Factory 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

BOOKS   OF   THE  WEEK. 

BURNS  AND  THE  LADY. 

"  Robert  Burns  and  Mrs.  Dunlop:  Correspondence  now 
published  in  full  for  the  first  time  ;  with  Elucida- 
tions by  William  Wallace."    London  :  Hodder. 

AS  the  demand  for  any  kind  of  book  about  Burns 
never  slackens,  the  publication,  in  one  volume,  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  poet  and  his  friend  Mrs. 
Dunlop  was  inevitable.    That  being  so,  it  is  extremely 
fortunate  that  the  work  has  been  undertaken  by  an 
editor  like  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  enthusiasm,  thorough- 
ness and  minute  knowledge  of  his  subject  ensure  a 
satisfactory  result.    He  has  brought  together  nearly  all 
the  letters  that  passed  between  Burns  and  Mrs.  Dunlop ; 
not  only  those  which  have  already  been  published,  but 
a  large  number  which  Mrs.  Dunlop  retained  unhandled 
till  her  death,  and  bequeathed  with  the  estate  of  Loch- 
ryan  to  her  grandson.    These  new  letters,  being  now 
available,  have  been  interwoven  with  the  old,  elucidations 
and  connecting  explanations  added,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sented skilfully  in  an  almost  unbroken  narrative.  The 
story  of  this  interesting  friendship  begins  just  after 
the  publication  by  Burns  of  his  first  volume  of  poems. 
This  volume  was  read  by  Mrs.  Dunlop,  an  elderly  lady 
with  an  estate  and  a  pedigree,  and  her  interest  in  the 
new  poet  was  so  great  that  she  dispatched  a  letter  by 
special  messenger  to  Mossgiel,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
in  which  she  begged  Mr.  Burns  to  call  at  Dunlop  House 
as  soon  as  convenient.    To  this  the  poet  replies  in 
brocaded  prose  that  "  the  heart  of  the  bard  dances  with 
rapture  when  those,  whose  character  and  life  give  them 
a  right  to  be  polite  judges,  honour  him  with  their 
approbation."    And  then  he  proceeds  in  courtier-like 
phrases  to  eulogise  the  lady's  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
patriot  chief,  the  saviour  of  his  country — Sir  William 
Wallace.       The    correspondence    thus  prosperously 
begun,  was  continued  with  more   or  less   spirit  for 
nearly    ten    years.      At    an    early    date    the  poet 
names  Mrs.  Dunlop  his  fair  patroness,  and  although 
the   lady   protests   against   this   title,    yet   one  can 
gather  that  she  is  not  displeased.    "  I  have  been  told," 
she  writes  the  poet,  "that  Voltaire  read  all  his  manu- 
scripts to  an  old  woman,  and  printed  nothing  but  what 
she  approved.    I  wish  you  would  name  me  to  her 
office."    Straightway,  indeed,  she  undertakes  to  play 
the  critic  ;  tells  Burns  in  delicate  hints  that  there  are 
a   few   expressions   in   his   volume   that  transgress 
the  rules  of  good  society,  and  states  her  wish  to  see 
them  removed  from  the  new  Edinburgh  edition.  But 
the  poet  is  either  obstinate  or  obtuse,  for  the  offending 
phrases  are  permitted  to  stand.    Then,  of  course,  the 
patroness  is  highly  indignant.     "  I  see  you  have  a  will 
of  your  own,"  she  writes,  "  as  well  as  any  woman,  and, 
perhaps,  like  us,  not  always  a  great  deal  can  be  said  for 
its  being  a  good  will."    This  little  whiff  of  displeasure, 
however,  was  only  momentary,  and  after  the  two  cor- 
respondents had  made  personal  explanations,  the  first 
attitude  of  Patroness  and  Ploughman  Poet  was  replaced 
by  sincere  friendship.    Thereafter,  with  a  pride  and 
solicitude,  as  of  a  mother,  Mrs.  Dunlop  followed  the 
varying  fortunes  of  her  friend  the  poet.    No  doubt  she 
was  sentimental,  so  that  her  verses,  even  in  extract,  are 
a  weariness.  Yet  she  brought  a  very  wholesome  element 
of  refinement  into  the  poet's  life,  and  her  influence,  so 
far  as  it  went,  made  for  sincerity  ;  not  the  sincerity  of 
the  artist,  for  her  literary  judgment  was  conventional  in 
substance  and  puritanical  in  tone,  but  the  sincerity  of 
the  man.    On  many  occasions  she  directed  her  morali- 
ties into  the  patient  ear  of  the  poet ;  yet  he  was  not,  as 
he  himself  explained  to  her,   amenable  to  counsel. 
Moreover,  one  feels  that  Burns,  after  the  novelty  of 
the  correspondence  had  worn  down,  began  to  tire  of 
the  correspondence.    It  had  not  the  attractions  of  the 
Clorinda  episode  ;  there  was  no  pursuit  of  a  reluctant 
goddess,  and  no  passion.    Instead,  there  were  thin-spun 
sentimentalities,  interminable  gossip,  and  endless  lauda- 
tion of  the   poet.    The  lady,  indeed,  was  distinctly 
tedious  and  somewhat  exacting.    Latterly  she  began  to 
accuse  Burns  of  not  even  reading  her  letters.    And  if  he 
was  guilty  in  this  matter  no  reasonable  man  would 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  condemn  him.    He  was  still  her 


friend — of  that  there  is  no  doubt — but  the  burden  of  life- 
was  pressing  hard  upon  him,  and  this  correspondence 
lay  heavy  on  his  hands.  Yet  it  was  not  Burns  that 
brought  this  friendship  to  a  mysterious  end.  On 
12  January,  1795,  Mrs.  Dunlop  writes  to  "  dear  Burns" 
in  her  usual  manner,  but  thereafter  she  is  silent.  An 
abrupt  silence  :  no  apology,  no  explanation.  "  Write 
to  me "  were  her  last  words.  And  the  poet  wrote 
several  times,  and  at  last  he  sent  a  brief  farewell  note 
from  his  deathbed.  To  all  his  appeals,  Mrs.  Dunlop 
made  no  answer.  Why  ?  Mere  carelessness,  says  the 
editor  of  this  volume.  Now  that  is  a  hard  saying,  and 
it  offers  the  least  excuse  for  the  lady.  We  find  it  im- 
possible to  accept  so  lame  and  impotent  a  conclusion. 
Equally  impossible  is  it  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wallace  that 
the  last  two  years  of  the  poet's  life  present  no  reason 
why  the  lady  should  drop  the  correspondence.  "There 
is  no  reason  to  believe,"  says  our  editor,  "  that  Burns's 
conduct  as  a  man  differed  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
of  his  life  from  his  conduct  of  the  years  immediately 
preceding."  On  the  contrary,  they  differed  very  con- 
siderably. So  much,  indeed,  are  these  last  years  below 
the  poet's  old  level,  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  said  :  "  It 
was  well  that  Burns  died  when  he  did  ;  it  might  even 
have  been  better  for  himself  had  he  died  a  little  earlier." 
True,  we  may  not  be  able  to  accept  the  statement  that 
the  poet  at  the  last  was  "burnt  to  a  cinder,"  but  such 
things  and  worse  were  whispered  in  Dumfries,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  this  exaggerated  gossip  reached 
the  ear  of  Mrs.  Dunlop.  It  is  in  that  direction,  there- 
fore, rather  than  in  a  tame  "inadvertence,"  that  we 
must  look  for  the  reason  which  brought  this  long  cor- 
respondence to  an  end  that  was  almost  tragic. 

"THE  TRAGICAL  DISCOURSES  OF  BANDELLO." 

"Certain  Tragical  Discourses  of  Bandello."  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Geffraie  Fenton.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Robert  Langton  Douglas.  2  vols. 
London  :  Nutt. 

THREE  demands  were  made  on  the  editor  of  this 
reprint ;  it  was  required  that  he  should  tell  us  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  Bandello,  who  wrote 
the  stories  in  Italian,  about  Belleforest,  who  para- 
phrased them  into  French,  and  about  Fenton,  who 
turned  them  from  French  into  Tudor  English.  These 
requirements  have  been  admirably  met  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Douglas,  with  whose  name  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted,  but  who  displays  a  broad  knowledge  of 
literature,  a  sober  biographical  judgment,  and  a 
pleasing,  easy  manner  of  writing.  In  the  case  of  Ban- 
dello himself,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Douglas 
has  information  to  give  us  that  is  positively  new.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  any  previous  biography  in  which 
the  Bishop's  life  at  Agen  is  described  so  clearly,  and, 
although  Mr.  Douglas  is  too  modest  to  say  so,  we  sus- 
pect that  he  has  consulted  the  departmental  archives  of 
the  Lot-et-Garonne.  In  short,  these  biographies  are 
exactly  what  a  reader  of  Fenton  needs. 

The  emphatic  adjective  is  not  in  place  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  pleasant  authors  before  us.  Matteo 
Bandello  was  not  a  genius  ;  he  was  a  distinguished  and 
agreeable  ornament  in  one  province  of  Italian  literature, 
but  that  by  no  means  the  highest.  There  had  been 
invented,  mainly  by  Massuccio,  who  really  was  a  person 
of  some  genius,  a  conventional  kind  of  short  story, 
which  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies cultivated  in  extreme  abundance.  Of  these 
"novelle,"  not  the  best,  perhaps,  but  those  which  dis- 
played the  highest  average  of  excellence,  were  those  of 
Bandello — "  Bandel,"  as  the  early  Elizabethans  agree- 
ably called  him.  The  principal  merit  of  this  novelist 
has  been  seized  by  Dr.  Garnett,  in  his  recent  "  History 
of  Italian  Literature,"  where  he  says  that  Bandello's 
"  stories  indicate  a  considerable  advance  upon  his  fore- 
runners in  the  power  of  depicting  character  and  in 
seriousness  of  tone."  This  moral  advance,  indeed,  is 
the  main  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  Lombard 
novelist  from  a  crowd  of  his  fellows,  and  even  this  it 
would  be  easy  to  exaggerate. 

Bandello  was  born  at  Castelnuovo  in  1480,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  his 
uncle,  an  influential  ecclesiastic  at  Milan.  He  became 
a  friar  of  the  Dominican  order,  but  his  vows  hung  loosely 
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and  gracefully  about  him.  At  five-and-twenty  he  loved 
his  famous  Violante  ;  but  after  twelve  months  of  ec- 
static happiness,  she  died.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  dedicated  to  her  memory,  and  so  greatly  prostrated 
was  he  by  her  loss  that  his  own  life  was  in  danger.  He 
possessed  exalted  and  solicitous  friends,  however,  and 
in  particular  the  Queen  of  Aragon  "administered  to 
him  a  crushed  emerald  and  other  costly  remedies."  He 
recovered,  and  recommenced  a  romantic,  courtly  life, 
drawn  along  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  a  variety  of 
high-born  ladies.  It  is  probable  that  his  stories  were 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  Violante;  in  1525,  at 
the  sack  of  Milan,  his  father's  house  was  burned  down, 
and  the  manuscripts  of  the  novelle  disappeared.  After 
adventures  of  a  complicated  kind,  which  Mr.  Douglas 
describes  with  lucidity,  Bandello  fled  to  France  in  the 
train  of  the  widowed  Costanza  Fregoso,  and,  settling 
under  her  protection  in  the  castle  of  Bazens,  became  in 
1550  Bishop  of  Agen.  Miraculous  to  relate,  his  long- 
lost  MSS.  were  restored  to  him,  and  in  1554  the  first 
three  volumes  of  them  were  issued  at  Lucca.  The 
merry  bishop  lived  to  his  eighty-third  year,  and  died 
exhorting  his  flock  to  joyousness,  "  Vivete  lieti  !  " 

Much  less  important  figures  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture are  Belleforest  and  Fenton,  but  Mr.  Douglas  has 
not  disdained  to  collect  all  possible  particulars  re- 
garding them  both.  We  need  not,  however,  dwell 
upon  them  here.  Belleforest  was  the  very  type  of  the 
hack  man  of  letters  in  the  French  renaissance,  the  class 
of  mushroom  which  sprang  up  under  the  branches  of 
Montaigne  and  Ronsard.  He  makes  no  mark  what- 
ever on  the  history  of  French  literature  ;  hardly  more, 
indeed,  than  Fenton  makes  on  our  own.  Fenton  can 
never  have  seen  the  text  of  Bandello.  He  calls  his 
"Tragical  Discourses"  written  "out  of  French  and 
Latin,"  showing  that  he  did  not  even  know  in  what 
'ariguage  they  were  originally  composed. 

We  have  warmly  commended  the  biographical  portion 
of  this  reprint,  but  we  must  enter  a  word  or  two  of 
protest  against  some  of  the  critical  remarks  of  the 
:ditor.  Mr.  Douglas  has  felt  himself  bound  to  justify 
he  work  before  him  by  a  number  of  statements  which, 
.ve  believe,  he  would  hardly  confirm  in  cold  blood.  He 
;ays  that  no  other  Italian  writer  of  that  age  had  a  wider 
nfluence  than  Bandello.  Yet  a  moment's  reflection 
vould  have  reminded  him  that  to  that  age  belonged 
Vriosto  and  Machiavelli,  Castiglione  and  Sannazaro, 
he  influence  of  the  least  of  whom  was  infinitely  greater 
nan  that  of  Bandello.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  vogue 
>f  these  Italianate  stories  in  England,  Mr.  Douglas 
inderrates  the  popularity  of  William  Paynter's  "Palace 
if  Pleasure,"  which  preceded  Fenton,  and  is  much 
lore  likely  than  the  "Tragical  Discourses"  to  be 
lluded  to  by  Ascham  as  found  "  in  every  shop  in 
-ondon."  And,  curiously  enough,  the  great  claim  of 
iandello  to  respect  from  English  readers,  namely,  that 
e  gave  the  story  of  Hamlet  to  Shakespeare,  is  inde- 
endent  of  Fenton  altogether. 

We  have  before  now  protested  against  the  excess  of 
raise  given  to  the  style  of  the  Tudor  translators.  We 
mst  do  so  again  on  this  occasion,  although  Mr. 
)ouglas  is  very  far  from  being  the  worst  offender, 
id  Fenton  from  being  the  most  cumbrous  of  the  over- 
ilogised.  To  say  that  he  writes  "  with  great  simplicity 
id  discretion,"  however,  is  to  deprive  language  of  its 
leaning.  He  is  occasionally  eloquent  in  a  turgid,  over- 
Jorned  fashion,  and  he  rattles  on  in  a  lively  way  in  trans- 
ting  Belleforest's  breathless  narrative.  But  prose,  as  a 
>ber  and  balanced  vehicle  for  thought — prose  as  it  was 
jing  used  at  that  very  time  by  Montaigne  in  France 
id  by  Guicciardini  in  Italy — simply  did  not  exist  in 
ngland,  and  to  exaggerate  the  vain  efforts  of  the 
.rly  Elizabethans,  with  all  their  sugary  contortions,  to 
aate  such  a  prose,  is  to  lose  our  critical  balance, 
/ith  this  note  of  warning,  however,  we  cordially 
i\come  these  handsome  volumes. 

R.  MALLOCK  ON  THE  GREAT  MAN  THEORY. 

Aristocracy  and  Evolution."    By  W.   H.  Mallock. 
London  :  Black. 

j\  R.  MALLOCK  has  made  several  appearances  in 
the  character  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  expounding 
3  old  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  body's  members.  He 


gives  us  here  his  most  serious  and  exhaustive  exposi- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  the  Great  Man  as  the  factor  upon 
which  "the  whole  structure  of  all  civilised  societies 
depends."  The  powers  that  promote  progress,  he 
argues,  do  not  rest  with  the  average  man  nor  with  the 
mass  of  men,  but  with  the  scattered  few,  the  real 
aristocracy.  The  mass  of  men  contribute  nothing 
towards  progress.  The  efficiency  of  their  labour  de- 
pends upon  the  great  man's  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion. The  popular  notion  of  the  masses  as  the  wealth- 
producers  of  the  country  is  a  fallacy  ;  they  are  merely 
inert  machinery  until  the  capable  man  moves  them,  and 
the  product  is  not  theirs,  but  his.  Nor  is  the  great 
man,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  have  con- 
tended, the  product  of  his  age.  He  is  "practically 
independent,"  and  we  need  not  look  for  causes  behind 
him.  His  superiority  is  a  congenital  superiority,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  educational  advantages  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all  men,  only  the  exceptional  man 
will  take  advantage  of  them  to  rise  out  of  his  class. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  demo- 
cratic motto  of  "Government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  for  the  people  "  is  a  grotesque  absurdity,  and 
that  our  only  hope  is  in  an  aristocracy,  a  gifted  and 
efficient  minority,  obedience  to  whom  by  the  many  is 
the  fundamental  condition  of  progress. 

Mr.  Mallock's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  disappoint- 
ing. He  is  eminently  readable  all  through,  but  the 
very  merits  of  style  and  manner  which  guarantee  that 
for  him  serve  also  to  accentuate  the  inadequacy  of  the 
matter  behind  them.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  how  so 
practised  a  controversialist  could  allow  much  of  this  book 
to  pass  from  him  to  a  printer.  The  least  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  such  a  writer  is  that  he  will  not 
indulge  in  the  schoolboy  habit  of  mistaking  epithets  for 
argument.  To  describe  Socialists  as  "men  with  ill- 
balanced  or  abortive  talents,"  "men  with  strong  wills 
and  defective  intellects,"  "  men  whose  ambition  is 
developed  by  the  smallest  educational  stimulus,  but  who 
have  no  talents  proportionate  to  it  ; "  or  to  define 
Socialism  as  "  essentially  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  men 
who  are  themselves  economically  impotent  ....  to 
possess  and  divide  amongst  themselves  what  they  are 
constitutionally  powerless  to  make  for  themselves,"  is 
to  serve  up  the  very  dregs  of  puerility.  It  may  make  a 
chapter  or  two  of  lively  reading,  but  as  economic  argu- 
ment it  is  beneath  contempt,  and  Mr.  Mallock  should 
know  better  than  to  indulge  in  it.  In  the  more  serious 
moments  of  his  argument  the  reader  is  constantly 
irritated  by  evidences  of  hurried  and  superficial  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Mallock's  qualities  in  that  direction  may  be 
seen  in  a  minor  matter.  He  quotes  two  verses  in  the 
course  of  his  book,  well-known  verses  from  Browning 
and  Keats,  and  manages  to  misquote  both  of  them. 
That  is  a  small  matter,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  fatal  fluency,  the  facility  of  writing  on  and 
on  without  troubling  to  verify  references  or  make  sure 
of  facts,  that  leads  Mr.  Mallock  into  inaccuracy.  Take, 
for  example,  his  remarkable  oversight  in  applying  the 
great  man  theory  to  industrial  life.  He  argues  that 
the  great  man  will  only  exercise  his  exceptional  ability 
in  the  hope  of  exceptional  reward,  and  that,  since 
slavery  and  the  wage  system  are  the  only  means  of 
securing  him  in  the  control  of  a  mass  of  labour,  and 
slavery  is  out  of  the  question,  the  wage  system  and  the 
capitalist  must  remain  with  us  if  civilisation  is  to 
continue.  In  defending  this  position  he  takes  it  for 
granted  the  great  man,  the  organizer  and  captain 
of  industry,  is  identical  with  the  capitalist,  and  that 
the  exceptional  reward  for  which  he  works  is  the 
capitalist's  reward ;  and  is  apparently  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  our 
great  industries  are  now  carried  on  under  the  company 
system.  He  treats  the  whole  subject  as  between  the 
great  organiser  and  the  mass  of  workers  ;  whereas  the 
capitalist  in  actual  life  is  generally  a  stolid  old  gentle- 
man who  goes  to  his  half-yearly  meeting  of  share- 
holders at  Cannon  Street  or  Westminster  to  receive 
reports  and  declare  dividends,  and  is  the  hirer  of  the 
great  organizer  and  the  mass  of  workers  alike.  This 
oversight  completely  destroys  the  value  of  Mr. 
Mallock's  elaborate  argument  against  State  organiza- 
tion of  industry  ;  for  the  very  facts  which,  as  he  con- 
tends, would  make  it  impossible  to  secure  the  effective 
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co-operation  of  the  great  man  in  work  under  the  State 
should  have  made  it  impossible  to  secure  him  under  a 
limited  liability  company — on  any  of  our  railway  systems 
for  example.  We  are  by  no  means  arguing  for 
Socialism  or  against  the  great  man  theory  ;  but  only 
pointing  out  that  Mr.  Mallock's  attack  upon  the  one 
and  advocacy  of  the  other  are  ineffective,  and  that 
"  Aristocracy  and  Evolution  "  does  not  rise  to  the  level 
of  its  subject. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS'S  LAST  ROMANCE. 

"The  Sundering  Flood."    By  William  Morris.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans. 

THE  most  abiding  emotion  of  all  who  read  this  book 
will  be,  we  suspect,  a  poignant  regret  at  the  thought 
that  it  must  indeed  remain  the  last  of  that  long  and 
splendid  series  of  poems  and  tales  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  old  world  to  renew  its  youth.  Who  now 
will  sing  us  those  songs  which  made  children  of  us 
again,  and  set  us  back  in  the  blue  morning  of  life? 
Remembering  the  value  of  what  William  Morris  actu- 
ally achieved  in  this  kind,  it  is  hard  not  to  regret  in 
retrospect  the  time  given  up  to  practising  the  most 
blatant  instrument  in  the  political  orchestra  by  him 
who  had  else  not  ceased  to  play  the  "flutes  and  soft 
recorders  "  of  his  early  and,  happily  also  later,  days. 
It  is  probable  that  even  those  who  were  working  for 
the  same  economic  ends  recognised  that  Morris's  advo- 
cacy of  Socialism  was  in  the  main  addressed  to  senti- 
ment rather  than  intellect,  and  that  "  the  cause  "  would 
not  have  suffered  greatly  had  he  laboured  only  in  the 
rich  vineyard  to  which  he  was  so  plainly  called.  But  it 
is  useless  now  to  regret  his  excursions  into  other 
fields ;  it  is  much  to  remember  his  harvest  was  the 
most  splendid  of  its  kind  gathered  by  any  man  since 
Chaucer's  time. 

This  last  book,  "  The  Sundering  Flood,"  is  to  our 
thinking  fit  to  be  ranked  with  the  poet's  noblest  achieve- 
ments. It  will  renew,  for  all  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
charm  of  pure  romance,  the  exquisite  pleasure  that  was 
won  from  the  first  reading  of  "The  Haystack  in  the 
Flood"  and  "  The  Sailing  of  the  Sword,"  and  has  con- 
tinued, a  permanent  memory,  since  those  early  days 
when  Morris's  work  seemed  to  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
new  sense  in  the  reader.  The  way  to  Prague,  as 
Thackeray  said,  is  easily  lost  in  middle-life  :  but  none 
who  has  once  known  the  secret  of  "the  happy  poplar 
land"  need  ever  be  an  exile.  The  land  of  the 
Sundering  Flood  is  charted,  it  is  true,  on  a  different 
page  of  the  atlas  of  fairyland  :  yet  its  air  is  as  ample 
and  its  people  are  still  the  chivalrous  warriors  and  loyal 
lovers  of  the  earlier  romances.  With  the  opening 
words  the  spell  is  cast  again  about  you,  and  there  is  no 
escape  until  you  have  heard  the  last  word  of  the  tale 
that  tells  how  Osberne  loved  Elfhild,  who  lived  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Flood,  and  how,  though  he  might 
have  speech  of  her  across  the  torrent,  and  shoot  her 
present-bearing  arrows,  he  could  in  nowise  touch  her 
hand  or  lips  till  the  weary  years  and  strange  and 
adventurous  chances  had  brought  them  at  last  together 
in  the  Wood  Masterless.  And  as  you  read  the  tale  of 
their  pure  and  simple  loves,  drowned  at  times  by  the 
roaring  of  the  flood  and  the  shock  of  battle  and  the 
thunder  of  the  captains,  you  look  again  on  life  with  the 
large  credulous  eyes  of  childhood,  and  something  of  the 
child's  worship  of  strength  and  purity  and  enduring 
loyalty  comes  back  to  you.  Comes  also  a  keen  sense  of 
the  sheer  happiness  of  life,  and  you  are  half  persuaded 
to  forget  that  all  men  are  not  brave  and  loyal,  all 
women  not  pure  and  loving. 

As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  book  there  is  little 
enough  to  say.  No  new  quality  is  revealed  ;  what  is 
to  note  is  the  persistent  freshness  of  invention,  the 
unflagging  delight  in  the  telling  of  the  tale  for  its  own 
sake.  There  is  the  old  Homeric  pleasure  in  descriptive 
detail,  whether  of  peace  or  battle  ;  there  is,  above  all, 
that  extraordinary  mastery  of  medium  which  will  never 
allow  naivety  and  quaintness  of  style  to  become  or  seem 
affectation.  All  endeavour  after  allegory  is  abandoned, 
and  the  slight  suggestions  of  supernaturalism  are 
markedly  reticent.  And  finally,  we  cannot  remember 
that  Morris  ever  attained  such  dramatic  frankness  and 
veracity  of  revelation  as  in  the  descriptions  here  of  the 
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dawn  of  the  self-conscious  elements  in  Elfhild's  love. 
In  all  points,  then,  the  "  Sundering  Flood  "  is  a  fitting 
end  to  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  certainly  added  as 
largely  to  the  sincere  pleasures  of  life  as  any  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  has  now  taken  his  throne  of  "high 
collateral  glory." 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  OTAGO. 

"Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  New  Zealand 
(Settlement  of  Otago)."  By  Thomas  Morland 
Hocken,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  London  :  Sampson 
Low. 

NEW  ZEALAND  was  settled  by  subjects  of  the 
British  crown  under  exceptional  conditions.  For 
years  before  it  was  proclaimed  a  British  possession, 
roving  and  venturesome  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
had  pitched  their  tents  on  its  lovely  shores,  or  were 
carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  in  tattooed  heads  which 
made  the  name  of  the  Briton  a  by-word  among  the 
natives.  When  the  islands  were  finally  annexed  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Victoria — in  1839 — settlement  was 
promoted  under  difficulties  which  were  aggravated  by 
the  differences  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
New  Zealand  Company.  The  story  of  those  differences 
is  long  and  complicated  ;  their  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  a  new  country  was  peculiarly  disastrous,  and  to  the 
student  of  British  colonial  enterprise  the  wonder  is  that 
New  Zealand  ever  got  successfully  floated  as  a  distant 
member  of  the  British  Empire.  Of  the  early  troubles 
we  get  in  Mr.  T.  M.  Hocken's  volume  only  a  faint  idea. 
He  deals  principally  with  the  settlement  of  Otago, 
and  the  manner  in  which  New  Edinburgh — or  Dunedin, 
as  it  was  subsequently  called — struggled  into  being  is 
a  fitting  illustration  of  the  experience  of  New  Zealand 
colonisers  generally.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Burns  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said  that  the  devil  himself  seemed 
to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Hocken's  contribution  of  out-of-the-way  details 
to  the  early  history  of  New  Zealand  in  general,  and  of 
Otago  in  particular,  is  opportune.  Otago  is  even  now 
celebrating  its  jubilee.  On  23  March,  1848,  the  first 
batch  of  pioneers  from  the  old  country  was  landed  by 
the  "John  Wickliffe."  The  founders  of  the  New  Edin- 
burgh settlement  only  brought  the  project  to  a  success- 
ful issue  after  six  years  of  anxious  and  patient  labour. 
Otago  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  owed  its  existence,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  miseries 
of  the  hour  in  the  old  country,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  necessity  of  settlers  in  the  newly  acquired  Colony. 
A  Mr.  George  Rennie,  whose  name  is  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  Mr.  Hocken,  was  the  originator  of  the 
scheme  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Dunedin. 
Down  to  1842  every  attempt  to  induce  Scotchmen  to 
emigrate  to  New  Zealand  was  a  failure.  If  they  must 
needs  leave  home  they  preferred  to  look  across  the 
Atlantic  for  "a  cow's  grass  and  a  kailyard."  Notwith- 
standing obstacles  presented  by  the  conditions  laid  down, 
now  by  the  Government  and  now  by  the  Company,  the 
emigrants  to  New  Edinburgh  had  one  thing  on  which 
they  could  congratulate  themselves.  The  spot  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  the  surveyor,  with  entire  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  of  a  new  settlement.  Such 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  by  bitter  experience  in  other 
parts  of  New  Zealand.  Some  of  his  adventures  in  the 
search  for  a  suitable  site  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
boy's  book  such  as  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  and  R.  M. 
Ballantyne  used  to  give  us  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  early 
forties  New  Zealand  was  largely  an  unknown  land. 
Its  coast-line  was  familiar  to  a  limited  class  of  hardy 
whalers,  who  had  formed  tiny  communities  in  certain 
favoured  spots.  The  whalers  were,  on  the  whole,  a 
pretty  worthless  lot,  and  succeeded  by  the  introduction 
of  civilised  habits — save  the  mark  ! — in  decimating  the 
natives  with  disease,  just  as  by  ruthless  and  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  whaling 
industry. 

Otago  may  look  back  with  no  small  measure  of 
pride  upon  the  progress  made  during  the  fifty  years 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  Dunedin.  At 
first  the  advancement  of  the  community  was  slow.  Its 
founders  desired  to  restrict  it  as  far  as  possible  to 
Scottish  Free  Churchmen.  Fortunately  for  Dunedin 
the  limitation  proved  impossible.  Dunedin  was  to  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  cities  which  ultimately  owe  their 
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importance  and  rapid  development  to  the  discovery  of 
<rold  In  the  fifties  reports  reached  Dunedin  of  the 
sensational  finds  in  Australia,  and  notwithstanding  the 
prayers  of  Dr.  Burns  and  his  friends,  the  somewhat 
frio-id  temperament  of  the  good  Kirkmen  was  fired. 
Discoveries  that  proved  to  be  of  little  worth  were  made 
in  New  Zealand,  and  it  was  not  till  1861  that  the  great 
find  was  made.  One  William  Gabriel  Read,  an  old 
Californian  and  Australian  digger,  thirty-five  miles 
inland,  examined  the  ravines  and  tributaries  ot  the 
Tuapeka  and  Waitahuaa  Rivers.  "Wherever  the 
experienced  miner  wandered,  whatever  he  touched 
turned  to  gold,"  and  "Gabriel's  Gully"  was  instantly 
famous.  Otago  became  at  a  bound  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  provinces  in  the  Empire,  and  gold  obliterated 
her  distinctive  Free  Kirk  character.  The  event  fitly 
concludes  Mr.  Hocken's  present  volume.  If  the  others 
which  he  promises  are  as  full  of  fresh  sidelights  on 
New  Zealand  history  as  that  now  before  us  he  will 
have  made  a  material  and  interesting  addition  to 
popular  information.  In  view  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee  of  Otago  the  initial  volume  will  be  cordially 
welcomed. 

FICTION. 

"Trewinnot  of  Guys."    By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 

London :  Long. 
THIS  an  irritating  story  ;  a  story  of  cross-purposes 
1   and  strange  coincidences— the  sort  of  story  that  went 
out  with  the  crinoline.    How  is  it  that  when  our  novel- 
ists have  an  idea,  as  occasionally  happens,  they  are 
not  content  to  work  it  out  logically,  simply.  Accepting 
Mrs.  Kernahan's  point  of  view  (we  only  do  so  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy),  her  story  is  sufficiently  workman- 
like, and  it  has,  at  least,  one  sensation,  at  the  end  (it 
takes  a  lot  of  getting  at),  so  curdling  and  unexpected 
that  we  should  on  the  strength  of  it  suspect  the  author 
capable  of  achieving  something  respectable  in  melodrama. 
Mrs.  Kernahan  tells  us,  in  a  dedication,  that  the  story, 
though  only  finished  recently,  was  commenced  some 
years  ago,  and  changes  have,  she  believes,  come  about 
which  may  cause  her   opening   chapter  to   be  con- 
sidered  improbable,  if  not   impossible.     She  is  not 
mistaken  ;   the  events   of  her   opening   chapter  are 
extremely   improbable,    but   scarcely   more   so  than 
the  thirty-eight  chapters  which  follow.     It  is  amazing 
that  any  one   should  string  together  so  many  im- 
probabilities and  then  imagine  that  the  whole  con- 
veys   an   impression   of   verisimilitude.     There  are 
nevertheless  some  touches  of  genuine  observation  in 
the  book  ;  the  routine  of  an  overworked  doctor  practis- 
ing in  a  poor  London  district,  for  instance  ;  we  feel 
that  the  author  is  here  at  home  with  her  subject. 

The  same  sort  of  instinct  that  has  guided  Mrs. 
Kernahan  in  the  construction  of  her  plot  has  led  her  to 
select  such  names  for  her  characters  as  Mrs.  Lauter, 
Abel  Vowlett,  Silas  Rimpler,  Mrs.  Pippin  and  Dr. 
Troian.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  explain 
that  Abel  Vowlett  is  a  wicked  lawyer,  with  a  meagre 
countenance,  ferret  eyes,  shining  bald  head  and  bony 
fingers. 

THE  UPPER  NILE  AND  THE  NIGER. 

"Campaigning  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  Niger."  By 
Lieutenant  Seymour  Vandeleur,  D.S.O.,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  George  T.  Goldie.  London  : 
Methuen. 


26  March,  189& 


FEW  men  have  seen  more  fighting  in  Equatorial 
Africa  during  the  past  four  years  than  Lieutenant 
Seymour  Vandeleur,  who  in  this  work  tells  the  story  of 
the  recent  campaigns  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  and 
against  the  Emirs  of  Ilorin  and  Bida  on  the  Niger. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  campaigns  is  very 
striking,  and  affords  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
methods  by  which  our  Empire  is  made  and  marred.  It 
was  the  author's  good  fortune  to  be  twice  on  the  spot 
in  Africa  at  a  critical  moment ;  but  the  chance  was  lost 
as  completely  in  one  case,  owing  to  official  ineptitude 
and  timidity,  as  it  was  seized  and  used  by  private  enter- 
prise on  the  other.  The  author  entered  British  East 
Africa  in  1894  and  at  once  accompanied  a  reconnaisance 
to  the  Upper  Nile  under  Major  Cunningham.  A  steel 
boat  had  been  carried  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  in  it 


the  party  rode  down  the  Nile  to  Dufile,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  series  of  rapids  which  extend  thence  nearly 
to  Lado.    A  treaty  with  the  chief  of  Dufile'  was  signed, 
and  the  British  flag  hoisted  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile. 
There  were  no  Dervishes  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor 
apparently  anywhere  nearer  than  Rejaf.     It  is  clear 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
post  in  the  old  fort  at  Dufile,  whence  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  collect  reliable  information  about  events  in 
the  country  to  the  north.     The  reconnoitring  party 
returned  at  once,  but  nothing  whatever  was  done  to 
maintain  British  rights  to  the  Uganda  Hinterland.  It 
was  left  to  the  Belgians  under  Chaltin  to  expel  the 
Dervishes  from  the  Lado  district,  and  thus- gain  access 
to  the  waterways  of  the  Upper  Nile  system.  Lieutenant 
Vandeleur  gives  a  summary  of  the  present  position  of 
affairs  in  that  region,  and  he  clearly  feels  no  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazl,  and  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  Franco-Abys- 
sinian advance  on  Fashoda.    He  tells  us  that  "all 
accounts  agree  as  to  the  value  and  abundance  of  natural 
resources  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  province"  (p.  10),  and 
he  predicts  that  the  French  progress  will  be  easy,  "as 
no  organized  opposition  on  a  large  scale  will  be  met 
with.    The  majority  of  the  natives  are  also  pagans  and! 
not  fanatical  Mohammedans  "  (p.  43).    But  the  English 
opportunity  in  1894  was  missed,  and  no  attempt  to  use 
the  valuable  information  collected  by  Major  Cunning- 
ham's reconnaissance  was  attempted  until  too  late.  The 
rest  of  Mr.  Vandeleur's  stay  in  East  Africa  was  spent 
fighting  Kabaregga  in  Unyoro  and  a  tribe  known  as 
the  Nandi,  who  live  along  the  Uganda  road  east  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.    He  was  in  command  of  a  company 
of  Soudanese  to  whose  bravery  and  soldierly  qualities- 
he  pays  a  warm  tribute.    The  author  is  a  cautious 
writer  and  takes  care  to  blame  no  one  ;  but  in  connexion 
with  the  recent  revolt  of  the  Soudanese  his  one  remark 
about  their  so-called  mutiny  in  1893  is  very  significant. 
He  simply  refers  to  the  disarmament  of  "some  of  the 
Soudanese  soldiers  who  were  thought  to  be  implicated  " 
in   the   Mohammedan   rebellion.      The   author  thus, 
practically  dismisses    Major   Macdonald's  version  of 
that  incident. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  affairs  of  East  Africa 
to  the  record  of  the  Niger  Company's  brief  and  brilliant 
campaign  against  the  Emirs  of  Bida  and  Ilorin,  in 
which  500  Hausa  soldiers  and  a  handful  of  British 
officers  were  able  to  defeat  two  enormous  and  well- 
equipped  native  armies.  The  expedition  was  under- 
taken  at  precisely  the  right  time,  when  the  Bida  army 
was  divided;  the  preparations  were  conducted  with 
such  secrecy  that  the  Emir  was  not  able  to  concentrate 
his  whole  forces  at  his  capital ;  and  by  the  occupation 
of  the  Niger  and  a  powerful  flotilla  he  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the  British  force.  The 
fio-hting  both  at  Bida  and  Ilorin  was  as  creditable  to 
the  soldiers  as  the  plan  of  campaign  was  to  the  political 
agents  of  the  Niger  Company.  % 

Sir  George  Goldie,  the  hero  of  the  Ilorin  war,  has 
contributed  a  most  interesting  introduction,  full  of 
advice  which  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  in  the 
administration  of  British  East  Africa.  He  deplores  the 
present  tendency  to  ignore  native  material  and  to  rely 
too  much  on  Indian  troops,  who  are  much  more  costly 
and  really  less  efficient  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  people,  and  as  the  climate  is  often  unsuited 
to  them,  Sir  George  Goldie  points  to  the  Mahdist 
revolt  as  a  warning  of  the  result  of  "  ill-advised  legis- 
lation, a  careless  administrative  system,  or  a  bad 
selection  of  officials."  He  maintains  that  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  native 
races  can  only  be  gained  by  the  "  policy  of  ruling  on 
African  principles  through  native  rulers.  As  he  re- 
minds us  "  that  even  an  imperfect  and  tyrannical  native 
African  administration,  if  its  extreme  excesses  were 
controlled  by  European  supervision,  would  be,  in  the 
early  stages,  productive  of  far  less  discomfort  to  its 
subjects  than  well-intentioned  but  ill-directed  efforts  ot 
European  magistrates."  As  an  object-lesson  in  the 
truth  of  these  sound  principles,  Mr.  Vandeleur  s  con- 
trast between  the  administration  of  the  Niger  Company  s 
territories  and  of  British  East  Africa  is  of  great  value. 
The  book  itself  is  modestly  and  interestingly  written, 
and  is  illustrated  by  two  excellent  maps. 
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NOTES. 

WE  learn  upon  authority  which  we  believe  to  be 
trustworthy  that  during  the  loan  negotiations 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  which  were  so  abruptly 
closed,  so  far  from  its  being  the  case  that  France  placed 
obstacles  in  our  way,  she  made  definite  proposals  that 
the  French  and  English  Governments  should  jointly 
advance  the  necessary  sum  to  China.  If  this  is  the 
case  it  provides  yet  another  instance  of  the  fatuity  of 
our  recent  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East.  To  have 
refused  the  offer  of  France,  whom  we  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  fear  as  a  commercial  rival,  and  to 
have  allowed  Germany,  our  most  dangerous  competitor, 
to  find  the  money  in  conjunction  with  English  capitalists 
is  a  stupendous  mistake.  The  fact  that  Germany  has 
responded  so  much  more  eagerly  than  England  to  the 
issue  of  the  loan  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  show  the  way 
the  land  lies.  By  her  occupation  of  Kiao-Chiao 
Germany  has  secured  a  footing  in  those  central 
provinces  which  both  France  and  Russia  recognise  as 
the  field  especially  our  own,  and  she  will  thereby  be 
enabled  to  do  enormous  harm  to  our  commerce.  The 
offer  of  France,  which  we  are  assured  was  made  in  all 
good  faith,  confirms  our  already  expressed  belief  that 
it  is  neither  Russia  nor  France  whom  we  have  to  fear 
in  the  Far  East,  but  Germany.  That  our  statesmen 
allowed  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chiao  to  go  by  without 
protest  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  that 
Court  influences  were  too  strong  for  them.  It  will  be 
well  for  England  when  our  natural  and  inevitable 
hostility  towards  our  greatest  rival  can  have  free  play. 

There  has  been  no  further  news  concerning  the 
position  in  West  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  an 
important  paragraph  which  appeared  in  Thursday's 
"  Standard  "  giving  a  rumour  current  in  the  Lobby  that 
the  French  Government  had  admitted  the  accuracy  of 
the  news  with  regard  to  the  French  advance  into  Sokoto, 
and  had  accompanied  the  admission  with  explanations 
and  expressions  of  regret.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  rumour  is  quite  correct,  and  that  though  the 
situation  is  still  a  little  strained,  the  severe  tension  of  an 
earlier  date  is  at  an  end.  Information  reaches  us  from 
a  good  source,  indeed,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
French  Government  has  adopted  a  much  more  concilia- 
tory attitude  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  particular 
we  are  >  given  to  understand  that  France  offered 
important  concessions  with  regard  to  the  oppressive 
tariffs  which  at  present  effectually  hinder  the  trade  of 
those  English  possessions  on  the  Coast  which  are 
backed  by  French  territory.  If  these  statements  are 
true  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  settlement  of 
the  West  African  question  should  not  speedily  be 
attained,  and  one  important  source  of  uneasiness  re- 
moved. It  is  not  our  business  to  quarrel  with  France 
if  a  quarrel  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  were  it  not 


for  the  lamentable  spectacle  our  diplomacy  has  of  late 
presented  to  the  world  we  should  see  no  reason  why  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  not  be  arrived  at  with- 
out any  of  those  "  graceful  concessions  "  which  are  the 
stock-in-trade  of  our  Foreign  Office. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  has  been  no  sub- 
ject of  importance  sufficient  to  distract  the  attention 
of  members  from  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  foreign 
affairs.  Nonconformist  Marriages,  Poor  Law  Unions 
and  Secondary  Education  are  not  exciting  subjects  at 
the  best  of  times,  but  when  the  whole  attention  of 
the  nation  is  fixed  upon  events  in  the  Far  East 
they  seem  almost  obtrusive.  The  excessive  importance 
which  is  attached  to  the  Chinese  question  was  illus- 
trated on  Thursday  by  the  excitement  caused  by  a  little 
scene  between  Mr.  Willie  Redmond  and  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  O' Kelly  had  given  notice  of  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chiao  by  Germany,  but 
the  clerks  at  the  table,  acting  under  instructions,  did 
not  put  the  question  upon  the  paper.  The  Speaker 
took  upon  himself  the  whole  of  the  responsibility,  say- 
ing that  he  had  authorised  the  clerks  not  to  put  upon 
the  paper  questions  which  clearly  came  within  the 
category  of  those  which  Mr.  Curzon,  for  reasons  of 
State,  declined  to  answer.  Quite  rightly,  Mr.  W. 
Redmond  protested  against  this  use  of  the  Speaker's 
prerogative  to  burke  important  questions  on  matters  of 
grave  importance.  "  We  are  simply  muzzled,"  Mr. 
Redmond  exclaimed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  House  was  with  him.  There  is  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  the  main  object  of 
the  Front  Bench  is  at  present  to  hide  from  the  nation 
the  result  of  the  policy  of  shilly-shally  which  has  been 
the  salient  feature  of  its  recent  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  idea  that  the  Speaker,  who  since  his  election 
has  made  an  excellent  impression,  should  lend  himself 
to  this  policy  of  concealment  is  deeply  resented.  The 
question  is  one  of  such  importance  that  it  was  dis- 
cussed almost  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sitting. 

British  and  other  foreign  residents  in  Japan  are 
becoming  apprehensive  of  their  fate  when  they  come 
under  Japanese  law,  the  privileges  of  extra-territoriality 
ceasing  about  fifteen  months  hence.  They  have  cer- 
tainly reason  for  anxiety.  Japanese  prisons  may  be  fitted 
for  Japanese  ;  they  are  certainly  not  suitable  for 
Europeans.  In  many  places  the  cells  are  little  more 
than  barred  cages  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  warm  them 
in  winter ;  the  clothing  of  the  prisoners  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  food  of  such  a  coarse  quality  that  the 
Japanese  themselves  frequently  succumb  after  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment.  No  one  is  safe  in  Japan  from 
risk  of  imprisonment,  not  even  the  most  law-abiding.  A 
man  may  be  secretly  denounced  to  the  Procurator,  be 
arrested,  tried  and  sentenced,  and  never  even  know  the 
name  of  his  accuser.    It  is  almost,  if  not  quite  impos- 
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sible  to  obtain  bail,  and  respectable  Japanese  themselves 
bitterly  complain  of  being  arrested,  placed  in  cells  to 
herd  with  dirty  coolies  and  suspected  criminals  under 
shockingly  insanitary  conditions,  kept  there  for  weeks 
and  months  while  their  cases  are  being  investigated,  and 
then,  when  the  charge  breaks  down,  finally  acquitted  and 
let  free  to  go  their  way,  having  meanwhile  suffered  all 
the  horrors  of  a  long  imprisonment.  Before  the  British 
Government  abandons  control  over  its  subjects  in  Japan 
it  certainly  seems  incumbent  on  the  Foreign  Office  to 
devise  safeguards  that  will  prevent  injustice  being  done. 

From  information  reaching  us  from  our  correspondent 
in  Japan,  we  learn  that  a  considerable  party  in  that 
country  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  acceding  to  the 
application  of  China  to  postpone  payment  of  the  next 
instalment  of  the  indemnity  with  the  object  of  cementing 
the  alliance  between  the  yellow  races.  Baron  Nishi,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  sided  with  this  party,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  also  advised  by  its  representatives  in  London 
and  Peking  to  grant  the  application.  The  Minister  for 
Finance,  however,  opposed  any  such  concession  being 
made,  on  the  ground  that  the  state  of  the  national 
finances  would  not  permit  it,  and  the  Government  was 
therefore  compelled  to  refuse  to  grant  any  delay. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading  without  a  division  on  Monday  night,  and  it  is 
now  clear  that,  although  the  Committee  stage  will  be 
long  and  tedious,  the  Bill  will  go  through  without 
material  modification.  The  English  Radicals,  who 
object  to  the  "  Agricultural  Relief "  scheme  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  Bill,  moved  an  amendment,  but  they 
were  badly  led,  and  secured  only  twenty  votes.  What- 
ever might  be  their  views  about  the  principle  of  taxation 
in  aid  of  rates,  it  would  have  been  grossly  unfair  to 
refuse  Irish  County  Councils  an  equivalent  for  the 
money  now  granted  to  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh 
counties  ;  and  when  we  add  that  the  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Lambert  and  Mr.  Strachey,  who  led  the  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  "  English"  money  should  not  go  to 
Irish  farmers,  had  themselves  voted  "  Irish"  money  for 
the  relief  of  English  farmers  who  happened  to  be  their 
constituents,  the  full  absurdity  of  the  situation  becomes 
manifest. 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  parish  in  the  sense  of  a  unit  of 
local  Government,  and  so  there  are  to  be  no  Parish 
Councils.  But  perhaps  the  sad  fate  of  English  Parish 
Councils  and  Parish  Meetings  has  not  been  unimportant 
in  impressing  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  with  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  new  civil  area.  The  proceedings  of  the 
English  Parish  Councils  have  been  farcical  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  and  now  the  parish  of  Sheldon  in  the  Bake- 
well  Union  has  just  reported  that  on  the  election  day 
there  were  no  proposers  and  no  candidates,  and  all 
present  refused  to  stand.  "  It  was  generally  agreed," 
concluded  the  returning  officer,  "that  Parish  Councils 
was  {sic)  no  good,  therefore  kindly  let  us  die  in  peace, 
and  oblige  yours  truly,  N.  N." 

We  do  not  know  what  this  week's  meeting  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  proves,  or  was  intended  to 
prove,  except  that  the  Party  has  lost  both  discipline 
and  moral  impulse.  A  party  in  this  unhappy  con- 
dition always  finds  fault  with  its  leaders  ;  so,  just  as  a 
couple  of  years  ago  the  speakers  used  to  ignore  Lord 
Rosebery  and  cry  out  for  Sir  William  Harcourt,  now 
they  pass  over  Sir  William  in  silence,  and  cheer  lustily 
when  somebody  shouts,  "  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Rose- 
bery !  "  And  the  most  that  the  chairman  could  say  by 
way  of  making  things  pleasant  was,  that  they  differed 
from  their  leaders  "  with  regret,  and  not  with  con- 
tempt ! "  Now  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is  that,  as 
the  bye-elections  show,  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
bodv  of  public  opinion  in  the  country  which  is  pre- 
pared on  every  occasion  to  vote  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  which  still  remains  without  a  leader  of  even 
second-rate  distinction. 

Mr.  John  Morley  came  on  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  on  Wednesday  night  to  recite  the  epilogue, 
but  it  was  not  well  done.  He  took  a  solemn  farewell 
of  Home  Rule,  and  there  was  a  note  of  real  personal 


emotion  in  this  and  in  his  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
condition,  but  all  the  rest  was  as  the  thrashing  of  chaff. 
Mr.  Morley  was  never  in  touch  with  the  country,  and 
now  that  Home  Rule  has  ceased  to  signify,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  figure  is  growing  dim,  he  is  more 
isolated  than  ever.  "No  Foreign  Policy,"  "  No  Refer- 
endum," "No  Federalism,  British  or  Imperial,"  "Local 
Veto"  and  "One  man  One  vote" — that  is  hardly  the 
programme  of  the  future.  "Liberalism  is  indestruc- 
tible "  he  cried  on  Thursday  morning,  and  we  grant  it 
freely  ;  the  whole  question  is  whether  Mr.  Morley  and 
his  little  clique  of  middle-class  doctrinaires  know  what 
Liberalism  is  or  not. 

To  abuse  the  Irish  as  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  did  and  to 
call  them  "  third-rate  tragedians  "  because  they  do  not 
come  to  the  rescue  of  their  former  allies,  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  his  wit.  The  Irish  party  joined  the  Liberals 
under  certain  definite  conditions — conditions  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  for  either  party  to  accuse  the  other  of 
bad  faith  because  the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  to  misunderstand  the  affair.  Some  of 
the  Irish  members  naturally  sympathise  with  the 
Liberals,  some,  like  Mr.  Davitt,  with  the  Socialist- 
Radical  group,  while  a  much  larger  number  than  is 
generally  supposed — men  like  the  late  Mr.  Parnell  or 
Mr.  Butt — are  really  Conservatives.  Mr.  Parnell's  plan 
was  to  bind  this  heterogeneous  group  together  by  an 
ironclad  pledge,  and  to  use  the  weapon  thus  formed  for 
or  against  either  party  in  the  sole  interest  of  Home 
Rule.  In  1885  the  weight  was  thrown  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  Conservatives  because  of  certain  real  or 
imaginary  promises  given  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ; 
in  1886  and  onward,  till  the  rejection  of  the  second 
Home  Rule  Bill,  continuous  support  was  for  obvious 
reasons  given  to  the  Liberals.  That  party  having  now, 
as  Mr.  Birrell  puts  it,  dropped  Home  Rule  "  clean  out 
of  its  mind,"  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Irish  party 
should  support  them  rather  than  the  Tories. 

The  Money-lending  Commission  has  been  edified  by 
pious  opinions  from  a  solicitor  and  a  judge.  The 
principle  on  which  these  witnesses  have  been  selected 
is  not  quite  clear  to  us,  for  although  Sir  James  Mathew 
may  have  many  excellent  qualities  in  the  domestic  circle, 
he  is  not  distinguished,  to  put  it  in  a  mildly  negative 
form,  for  mental  alertness  on  the  bench,  and  we  did  not 
gather  that  he  claimed  to  have  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  ways  of  the  money-lender  ;  while  as  regards 
Sir  George  Lewis,  the  objection  might  be  that  he  knows 
too  much.  Both  legal  gentlemen  were  very  severe  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  "coercion"  exercised  by 
money-lenders.  That  is  a  serious  evil,  but  how  is  the  law 
going  to  stop  it  ?  It  is  the  fear  of  publicity  that  makes 
coercion  effective,  and  wise  judges  and  attorneys  suggest 
legal  publicity  as  a  remedy  !  The  extraordinary  personal 
attack  made  on  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  by  Sir  George  Lewis 
had  a  very  nasty  look.  With  regard  to  this  we  may 
pass  one  remark.  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  has  been  known 
to  do  a  kindly  act  to  many  a  poor  wretch  in  a  "tight 
place";  we  have  never  heard  Sir  George  Lewis  accused 
of  doing  anything  of  the  sort. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  see  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Lewis  has  replied  to  Sir  George  Lewis.  He  denies  all 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  In  answer  to  this, 
Sir  George  Lewis  has  offered  to  waive  the  privilege  of 
a  witness  before  a  Royal  Commission,  should  Mr. 
Samuel  Lewis  care  to  take  an  action  for  slander  ;  and 
Sir  George  Lewis  is  confident  that  a  British  jury 
will  declare  the  charges  to  be  true.  We  advise  Mr. 
Sam  not  to  be  drawn  into  so  idle  a  contest.  Sir 
George  Lewis  has  said  what  he  thinks  about  Mr. 
Samuel  Lewis  ;  let  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  say  what  he 
thinks,  and  knows,  of  Sir  George,  and  let  him  invite 
Sir  George  to  take  the  action.  We  hope  Sir  George 
will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. 

The  future  of  the  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  over  Cuba  is  as  doubtful  as  ever.  A  fort- 
night ago  it  appeared  as  if  President  McKinley  had 
developed  sufficient  backbone  to  resist  the  Cuban  Syndi- 
cate, but  the  latest  news  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is 
wavering.    The  official  report  concerning  the  blowing 
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up  of  the  "  Maine  "  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  and  the  Jingoes  will  do  their  best  to  renew  the 
echoes  of  the  explosion  in  Washington.  A  ^  really 
strong  president  and  executive  could  afford  to  ignore 
the  capital,  which  is  not  the  centre  of  American  senti- 
ment. After  the  first  forty-eight  hours  had  passed 
without  a  favourable  report  from  the  divers,  everybody 
knew  that  the  "  Maine  "  must  have  been  blown  up  from 
outside,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  fact  should 
precipitate  war  now  any  more  than  three  weeks  ago. 
But  the  outlook  has  grown  decidedly  darker  during  the 
last  four  or  five  days. 

All  the  Oppositions  except  the  irreconcilable  Socialists, 
the  Bavarian  clericals  and  Herr  Richter  having  been 
won  over,  the  German  Emperor  will  have  his  ships  :  so 
that  the  Kiao-Chiao  raid — a  sheer  act  of  piracy,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  called  it — has  done  somebody 
good.  Even  Prince  Bismarck  could  not  have  managed 
better,  for  the  Navy  Bill  six  months  ago  had  a  very 
remote  chance  of  passing.  "Er  kennt  das  verdammte 
Volk  nicht "  was  the  Great  Frederic's  reply  to  one  who 
criticised  his  methods  of  administration,  and  we  may 
take  it  the  Emperor  William,  too,  knows  how  to  work 
on  the  emotions  of  his  blessed  subjects.  Certainly  the 
ships  are  needed,  for  the  unhappy  "  Deutschland," 
after  floundering  for  months,  has  at  last  come  to  a 
standstill  at  Singapore,  where  we  are  told  "extensive 
repairs  are  needed."  So  if  the  "mailed  fist"  is  to 
arrive  at  the  new  German  port  before  midsummer  it  will 
have  to  take  its  passage  on  the  next  liner. 

Is  there  anything  which  a  timid  Conservative,  fearful 
of  laying  himself  open  to  the  terrible  charge  of  "  Pro- 
tection," will  not  say?  Here  is  Mr.  Ritchie  at  the 
dinner  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  got 
on  swimmingly  so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  facts. 
He  pointed  out  how  Germany  and  the  United  States  were 
cutting  out  British  commerce,  the  United  States  having 
in  forty  years  reduced  their  percentage  of  our  exports  by 
one-half,  while  their  percentage  of  export  of  manufac- 
tured articles  had  nearly  trebled.  But  at  this  moment 
he  apparently  noticed  a  menacing  frown  on  the  brow  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  or  Mr.  Asquith,  for  he  abruptly 
closed  the  record  of  our  woes  by  the  remark  that  "  pro- 
tection was  an  illusory  remedy  and  tended  only  to 
increase  the  cost."  And  this  from  a  statesman  who  had 
himself  been  proving  to  the  hilt  that  protection  in  the 
case  of  our  two  greatest  rivals  was  not  illusory,  but 
had  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  great  industries. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  is  surely  the  most  muddle-headed 
economist  recognised  by  the  Cobden  Club  as  an  expert. 
His  letter  to  Thursday's  "Times"  on  our  commercial 
interests  in  the  Far  East  is  worthy  to  rank  beside  Mr. 
John  Morley's  depreciation  of  our  commercial  interests 
in  West  Africa.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  China 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  he  says,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  increase  it  to  a  level  with  that  of  India  for  twenty 
years.  The  whole  point  of  this  precious  communi- 
cation is  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  prospective  market 
which  will  certainly  bring  us  to  disappointment.  If  we 
succeed  in  opening  up  China,  Sir  Robert  urges  in 
effect,  we  shall  only  find  that  China  will  then  start 
business  on  her  own  account,  and  will  not  want  the 
manufactures  of  the  West.  Has  that  been  the  case 
with  Japan  ?  The  most  fatuous  argument  advanced, 
however,  is  that  by  strengthening  our  fighting  forces  to 
defend  our  trade  with  the  Far  East  we  defeat  our  own 
ends.  "The  same  people  cannot  make  ships  and  guns 
and  ammunition  for  our  fleet,  and  clothing  for  the  sea- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  manufacture  railway  iron 
for  export,  or  cotton  goods  for  the  Chinese."  Sir 
Robert  Giffen's  economy  is  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
business.  We  would  suggest  to  him  some  inquiries  on 
this  point  among  our  cotton  and  iron  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bartley  had  justification  for  his  complaint  at  the 
contemptuous  absence  of  the  Treasury  Bench  from  the 
discussion  on  his  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill.  No  one 
expected  that  the  Government  would  accept  the  cut- 
and-dried  scheme  of  a  private  member  in  a  matter  so 
vast  and  complicated,  and  one,  moreover,  so  brim-full 
of  opportunities  for  the  faddist  to  air  his  fads.  At 


the  same  time,  both  Mr.  Bartley  and  the  country 
generally  have  a  strong  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Government  for  rejecting  last  Wednesday's  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  House  that  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Old  Age  Pensions  is  not  really  dead,  and  that  the 
Government  intends  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  re- 
deem its  promises.  For,  notwithstanding  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach's  denial  that  his  Government  is  pledged 
to  deal  with  Old  Age  Pe  nsions,  the  country  is  per- 
fectly well  aware,  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  as 
well  as  from  the  speeches  and  election  addresses  of 
Conservative  candidates  throughout  the  kingdom  at 
the  last  election,  that  such  a  pledge  does  exist,  and  if 
no  honest  attempt  is  made  to  carry  it  out  there  will 
be  one  more  failure  to  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Administration. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  reported  to  have  joined  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Anti-vaccination 
League.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  is  true,  though 
it  is  announced  with  due  solemnity  in  the  "  Guardian," 
a  paper  which  does  not  joke  easily  or  often. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  because  the  Federal 
Convention  in  Melbourne  has  drafted  a  Constitution 
for  Australia,  that  Federation  is  therefore  safe.  The  pro- 
ceedings generated  a  good  deal  of  heat,  due  partly  to 
the  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  partly  to  the  fears  of  the  smaller 
Colonies  that  they  might  be  swamped  by  the  larger. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  remarks  of  certain 
of  the  delegates  will  have  had  on  the  people  to  whom 
the  measure  has  to  be  finally  referred.  ,  Finance  has 
proved  a  delicate  subject.  That  it  should  be  federal  is 
indispensable,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  to  avoid 
making  the  States  bankrupt  by  the  surrender  of,  say, 
the  Customs  revenue  from  which  they  now  draw  their 
chief  income.  The  point  seems  to  have  been  settled  by 
limiting  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
quarter  of  the  revenue,  the  remainder  to  be  returned  to 
the  several  Colonies.  A  system  of  careful  book-keeping 
at  the  start  will  put  matters  on  a  proper  footing.  Free 
Trade  is  to  obtain  within  the  Commonwealth,  but  it 
will  not  be  compulsory  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  existing  debts.  Should 
the  present  scheme  be  accepted  by  the  Colonies  repre- 
sented at  the  Convention,  Federation  will  still  not  be 
complete.  Queensland  remains  outside  the  Common- 
wealth, for  reasons  best  known  to  herself. 

The  French  Colonial  organs  have  again  entered  on 
that  conspiracy  of  silence  respecting  the  Upper  Nile 
which  they  have  only  once  broken  since  January  1896. 
It  is  thus  extremely  difficult  to  get  information.  We 
can  therefore  only  test  the  two  last  reports  from  the 
Upper  Nile  by  general  probabilities.  Three  weeks  ago 
news  was  received  in  Belgium  from  Captain  Chaltin, 
the  commandant  of  the  Belgian  station  at  Rejaf,  near 
Lado,  to  the  effect  that  a  powerful  Madhist  force  was 
assembled  further  down  the  Nile,  and  that  the  force 
had  ten  European  prisoners  in  chains.  This  report 
gives  further  probability  to  the  rumoured  disaster  to 
the  Marchand  expedition  that  was  stated  to  have 
happened  at  the  end  of  last  August.  The  disposition 
of  the  French  forces  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  when  positive 
information  was  last  received  was  as  follows  :  M. 
Liotard  had  occupied  Meshra-er-Rek  on  23  July,  but  as 
there  was  no  food  in  the  district  he  returned  to  Semio, 
on  the  Mbomu,  whence  he  started  back  for  Meshra-er- 
Rek  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The  Marchand 
expedition  was  divided  into  three  ;  a  rearguard  was  left 
to  continue  the  transport  of  stores  and  boats  from 
Semio  to  the  Sueh,  a  tributary  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl. 
A  second  division  under  Lieutenant  Mangin  left  Fort 
Hossinger  at  Tambura,  the  base  of  operations  in  the 
Nile  basin,  for  Djur  Ghattas,  a  town  on  the  next  river 
east  of  the  Sueh,  and  north-east  of  Tambura.  The 
column  under  Captain  Marchand  took  a  more  easterly 
course  for  Rumbek,  an  old  Egyptian  town  in  the  Jalo 
Valley  and  only  150  miles  west  of  Bor,  the  southern- 
most Dervish  station  on  the  Nile.  Rejaf  was  captured 
from  the  Dervishes  in  February  1897,  only  after  a  severe 
struggle ;  and  Marchand's  march  to  Rumbek  would 
threaten  their  line  of  communication  to  the  north-west. 
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The  second  report  consists  of  a  statement  made  by 
Menelik  at  Addis  Abeba  to  the  correspondent  of  "La 
Politique  Coloniale,"  that  the  Marquis  de  Bonchamps's 
■expedition  had  met  with  serious  difficulties  and  had 
been  unable  to  reach  Fashoda.  The  Marquis  de  Bon- 
champs  left  the  Abyssinian  capital  on  May  17th,  and 
overtook  Capt.  Clochette's  force  at  Gore\  when  they 
started  together  on  July  22nd.  Capt.  Clochette  was 
killed  on  August  24th,  the  French  attributing  his  death 
to  an  accidental  kick  from  a  mule.  If  the  Marquis  de 
Bonchamps's  expedition  had  marched  ten  miles  a  day  it 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  Fashoda  in  August,  news  of 
which  could  have  been  brought  back  by  Abyssinian 
runners,  in  time  to  have  reached  Europe  in  October. 
The  expedition  had  two  dangers  ;  Abyssinia  is  a  healthy 
plateau,  over  6000  feet  high  ;  the  Sobat  basin  is  low, 
unhealthy  and  malarial,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  less 
than  1500  feet.  It  is  a  district  which  does  not  suit  the 
Abyssinians,  who  have  never  attempted  to  occupy  it, 
and  have  been  reluctant  even  to  raid  into  it.  The 
Marquis  de  Bonchamps  may,  therefore,  have  met  with 
difficulties  from  his  men.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
more  probable  that  his  advance  has  been  delayed  or 
prevented  by  the  Shilluks  who  occupy  the  Sobat  valley. 
They  are  brave  soldiers,  and  hostile  to  Abyssinians  ; 
they  would  regard  the  de  Bonchamps  expedition  as 
another  raiding  party,  and  treat  it  accordingly.  In 
either  case  no  news,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  is 
decidedly  good  news. 

Since  the  days  when  the  ancients  gave  sunstroke  the 
name  of  siriasis  from  its  prevalence  at  the  season  when 
Sirius  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  has  been  the  subject  of  constant  research  and 
speculation.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  last  disease  which  a 
layman  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  bacteria.  But 
a  remarkable  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  British 
Medical  Journal "  by  Dr.  L.  Sambon  shows  there  are 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  sunstroke  is  an 
infectious  disease  due  to  a  specific  organism.  Other 
affections  are  often  confused  with  sunstroke  ;  but  when 
the  records  of  these  are  excluded,  it  is  found  that  true  sun- 
stroke has  very  definite  geographical  limits.  Moreover 
it  occurs  in  districts  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  less 
powerful  than  in  adjoining  areas  where  the  disease  is 
unknown.  Thus  it  is  prevalent  in  the  low-lying  plains 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  where,  owing  to  the 
•moisture  in  the  air,  the  temperature  in  the  sun  is  lower 
than  in  the  highlands  of  Assam,  or  the  Peninsular 
plateau,  from  both  of  which  the  disease  is  absent. 
Similarly  it  is  rife  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  is  un- 
known on  the  Colorado  plains.  That  heat  alone  is  not 
the  cause,  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  miners,  iron 
puddlers,  and  stokers,  who  work  in  far  higher  temper- 
atures than  that  of  the  hottest-known  climate.  Another 
feature  of  the  disease  is  that  it  comes  in  epidemics, 
which  may  be  more  fatal  among  men  sheltered  in  a 
hospital  ward  than  among  men  in  the  same  district 
exposed  to  the  sunshine.  It  is  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence that  both  rheumatism  and  sunstroke — diseases 
once  attributed  to  the  physical  action  of  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat — are  now  shown  to  be  of  organic 
origin. 

A  somewhat  notable  clergyman  has  just  died  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gell,  rector  of  Buxted  in 
Sussex.  He  was  the  "  Old  Brooke  "  of  "  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  ; "  and  with  him  passes  away,  probably, 
the  last  survivor  of  Arnold's  famous  "Sixth."  Mr. 
Gell  commenced  his  career  as  an  official  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  was  sent  out  to  Tasmania,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Franklin,  the 
Arctic  explorer.  He  subsequently  took  orders  ;  and 
became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  still  more  as  a 
speaker,  most  of  all  as  an  untiring  and  successful  worker 
in  a  London  parish  which  was  in  the  country  when  he 
went  to  it,  but  was  afterwards  submerged  in  bricks  and 
mortar.  On  the  failure  of  his  health  Archbishop  Tait 
sent  him  to  Buxted,  where  for  twenty  years  he  lived, 
almost  an  ideal  country  parson,  the  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  of  Nonconformists,  chairman  to  the  last  of  the 
Parish  Council,  a  true  father  of  the  poor  and  counsellor 
of  all.  Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  bishoprics  and  deaneries  do  not  come  their  way. 


THE  POLICY  OF  "SQUEEZE"  IN  CHINA. 

T  F  the  news  telegraphed  from  Peking  by  the  "  Times  " 
correspondent  yesterday  (Friday)  be  true — the 
"Times"  has  proved  wonderfully  accurate  in  the  in- 
formation given  by  this  correspondent — the  Chinese 
Government  has  yielded  to  all  the  Russian  demands. 
A  "lease"  of  Port  Arthur  is  conceded  for  twenty-five 
years  as  a  fortified  naval  base  ;  Talien-wan  is  leased 
also  for  twenty-five  years  as  an  open  port  and  terminus 
of  the  Trans-Manchurian  Railway,  with  a  right  of  for- 
tification ;  and  the  Russians  are  further  to  be  allowed 
to  construct  a  railway  from  Petuna  to  Talien-wan  and 
Port  Arthur  on  the  same  terms  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Trans-Manchurian  Railway.  We  cannot  affect  the 
great  surprise  expressed  by  the  "  Times  ;"  this  triumph 
of  Russian  diplomacy  was  certain  from  the  first.  The 
Chinese  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  ostensibly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  persuading  Russia  to  surrender 
her  claims  upon  Talien-wan  and  Port  Arthur,  has,  of 
course,  failed.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  succeed.  As  we  stated  last  week 
it  is  almost  beyond  serious  question  that  Li  Hung 
Chang,  when  representing  the  Emperor  of  China  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar,  made  a  secret  treaty  ceding 
those  ports  to  Russia.  Li  Hung  Chang  at  the  time 
was  a  discredited  man  in  China,  and  his  sole  hope 
of  regaining  power  was  by  means  of  Russian  influence. 
Russian  diplomacy  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
instead  of  the  ambassador  who  was  considered  suitable 
to  represent  China  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Tsar, 
Russia  insisted  upon  the  dispatch  of  Li  Hung  Chang. 
This  request  was  duly  complied  with,  and  Li  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  honours  at  Moscow.  It  was  in 
the  Russian  interests  to  play  this  game.  Had  the 
Chinese  ambassador  arrived  in  Moscow  at  any  less 
decisive  period  he  would  not  have  been  accorded  more 
than  the  usual  honours ;  but  the  splendid  reception 
given  to  Li  at  that  time  materially  served  to  rehabili- 
tate him  in  his  former  position  of  power  at  Peking. 
The  Russians  thus  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  when, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  Li  signed  the  secret  treaty 
at  Moscow  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Lobanoff,  to  save 
his  own  prestige  he  was  afterwards  bound  to  secure 
the  performance  of  the  treaty  with  his  colleagues  of 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  This  could  not  have  been  an 
altogether  unpleasing  task  for  the  further  reason  that  he 
entertains  no  particularly  friendly  feelings  towards 
England.  It  appears  now,  therefore,  that  Li  has  had 
his  way ;  that  by  Russian  influence  he  has  regained 
much  at  any  rate  of  his  authority  and  has  enabled 
Russia  to  establish  a  Gibraltar  in  the  Far  East. 
Simultaneously  France  has  been  making  demands  as 
regards  the  South  of  China.  What  they  are  we  do  not 
exactly  know.  They  seem  to  vary  from  day  to  day 
according  to  the  risks  in  which  M.  Hanotaux  is  in- 
volved by  his  preoccupations  elsewhere.  One  demand, 
however,  remains  stable.  China  is  not  to  cede  to 
any  other  Power  than  France  any  portion  of  her  southern 
dominions.  That  is  to  say,  she  is  not  to  cede  to 
England  the  mountainous  territory  which  we  might 
possibly  wish  to  treat  as  the  hinterland  of  Hong  Kong. 
It  is  true,  the  Ministers  at  Peking  have  not  yet,  as  far 
as  the  news  goes,  settled  with  the  demands  of  France  ; 
but  they  are  complaisant  Imperialists,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  we  shall  hear,  before  long,  of  their  having 
been  "unable  to  resist"  the  French  plea,  just  as  they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  "mailed  fist  "  and  M.  Pavloff. 
The  policy  of  squeeze  in  China  on  the  part  of 
Russia  has  proved  successful  enough.  Manchuria  may 
henceforth  be  regarded  as  an  appanage  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  in  Port  Arthur  Russia  has  acquired  a 
valuable  stronghold  and  arsenal  ready  made.  With 
these  successes  of  Russian  diplomacy  we  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel.  But  in  view  of  recent  events  we 
resent  as  deeply  as  Mr.  Willie  Redmond  the  silence  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  a  silence  we  can  only  attribute  to 
shame  at  the  sorry  part  British  diplomacy  has  played 
throughout  the  whole  business  in  the  Far  East.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  the  discreditable  vacillation  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  made  us  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 
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THE  CONSULAR  SCANDAL. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  our  Consular 
representation  abroad  is  being  taken  up  in 
earnest,  and  that  questions  are  being  pressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  view  to  stirring  up  the 
Government  and  the  country.  In  times  of  peace  a 
consul  is  really  a  much  more  important  and  useful 
person  than  an  ambassador,  for  commercial  competition 
is  the  note  of  the  age.  But  while  we  have  spared  no 
pains  to  secure  the  most  expensive  and  ornamental,  if 
not  always  the  most  efficient  persons,  as  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  various  Courts,  the  practice 
seems  to  have  been  in  most  cases  to  leave  the  Consular 
service  to  look  after  itself,  cheapness  being  the  first 
and  all-important  consideration.  Under  these  conditions, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  "foreign  cheap  labour"  should 
tend  to  displace  the  British  subjects,  and  most  people 
who  have  travelled  much  on  the  Continent  have  had 
unpleasant  experiences  of  the  Teutonic  tribe  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  commercial  and  industrial 
predominance  of  Britain  abroad.  But  few  can  have 
imagined  the  full  extent  of  this  scandal  as  exposed 
by  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  this 
week  to  the  effect  that  of  our  Consular  corps  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  Consuls-General 
and  Consuls,  not  to  speak  of  Vice-Consuls,  are 
foreigners. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  all  this  may  have  grown 
up  in  the  easy-going  days  after  the  Great  War,  when 
English  products  had  a  free  field  and  no  competition  ; 
when  a  consul's  duties  were  confined  to  the  writing  of 
lialf-a-dozen  letters  a  year,  and  the  witnessing  or  signing 
of  an  occasional  legal  document  while  commerce  looked 
after  itself.  At  one  time  a  good  consulship  was  a 
favourite  way  of  disposing  of  an  Irish  ex-patriot  who 
had  "claims"  on  the  Government,  but  whose  weakness 
for  whiskey  made  him  impossible  at  home  ;  and  a  few 
were  reserved  for  English  or  Scotch  political  hacks 
who  had  become  clamorous.  Then  came  the  days  of 
economy,  when  it  seemed  needless  to  a  "Reformed" 
Foreign  Office  to  keep  expensive  gentlemen  abroad  at 
large  salaries  when  there  was  generally  some  obliging 
German  "banker"  of  humble  demeanour  profuse  in 
his  offers  of  willingness  to  do  the  work  for  nothing  at 
all,  or  for  the  salary  of  a  junior  clerk.  And  as  it  was 
well  known  that  the  era  of  universal  peace,  free  trade, 
and  good-will  among  men  had  set  in  on  a  cash  basis, 
was  not  a  cheap  German  better  for  our  purpose  than  an 
Englishman  any  day?  Articles  "made  in  Germany" 
had  not  then  begun  to  swamp  and  degrade  the  world's 
market,  Germany  had  no  pretentions  to  challenge 
England's  industrial  supremacy,  the  petty  German 
merchants  found  at  most  ports  being  only  too  glad  to 
make  a  livelihood  by  acting  as  distributors  and  dealers, 
a  task  which  the  lordly  Briton  heartily  despised.  But, 
as  everybody  outside  the  Foreign  Office  has  discovered, 
the  commercial  centre  of  gravity  of  the  world  has 
begun  to  shift.  England  can  no  longer  dump  her 
goods  on  a  foreign  quay,  and  tell  the  purchaser  to 
"take  it  or  leave  it."  The  keenest  competition  and 
price-cutting  are  the  rule  in  every  market,  and  yet  the 
men  who  ought  to  be  our  agents  in  advance,  our  special 
correspondents  to  warn,  to  direct,  and  to  assist  our 
manufacturers  and  exporters  are,  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  subjects  of  the  very  Empire  that  is  our  most 
dangerous  rival. 

The  anomalies  of  our  Consular  service  are  in- 
explicable except  on  the  principle  that  the  ports  are 
put  up  to  Dutch  auction,  and  that  the  local  merchant 
of  whatever  nationality  who  undertakes  to  do  the  work 
for  the  lowest  pay  comes  off  winner.  At  Berlin  two 
members  of  the  Bleichroder  family  for  many  years  ran 
the  Consulate  for  a  remuneration  of  ^35  per  annum, 
a  remuneration  which  was  no  doubt  an  important  con- 
sideration to  the  millionaire  bankers.  Munich  and 
Vienna  cost  £18  and  ^35  respectively,  while  such 
important  commercial  centres  as  Cayenne  and  New 
Caledonia  cost  over  ^1000  a  year  each.  The  salary 
at  Budapest  was  £1200,  and  any  one  glancing  down 
the  official  list  can  collate  similar  absurdities  by  the 
dozen.  We  do  not  suggest  that  our  Consuls  are  in  all 
cases  inefficient  or  misplaced  :  we  are  content  to  record 
the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  nothing 


resembling  a  system  or  a  standard  of  efficiency.  Here 
and  there  one  finds  men  who  seem  made  for  the  post — 
business-like,  courteous  and  obliging,  ready  to  take  up 
any  genuine  grievance  and  spare  no  trouble  to  see  it 
righted.  At  Bordeaux  and  at  Hamburg,  to  take  a 
typical  French  and  a  German  port,  we  know  from 
personal  experience  that  this  is  the  tradition  of  the 
office.  At  other  places  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  We 
recently  called  attention  to  the  case  of  a  visitor 
to  Rome,  whose  box  of  cigars  had  been  rifled 
in  the  Customs  House,  but  who  was  rudely  refused 
all  sympathy  or  attempts  at  redress  by  our  Consul- 
General.  Perhaps  a  moral  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  at  French  and  German  ports  we  pay  ^"iooo 
to  ^1300,  and  so  secure  the  services  of  English 
gentlemen,  while  Rome  has  to  be  content  with  £200 
a  year  and  what  that  can  purchase  in  the  way  of 
German  civility.  We  cannot  leave  Italy  without  once 
more  calling  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  our  con- 
sular representation  in  the  industrial  North.  Florence 
was  once  a  capital  and  a  place  of  importance,  but  its 
glory,  whether  political  or  commercial,  has  long  since 
departed.  It  now  seems  to  the  visitor  to  be  chiefly 
inhabited  by  elderly  English  ladies  who  elect  to  spend 
their  remaining  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  Milan, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  busy,  pushing,  advancing 
city,  the  principal  home  of  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  Italy.  But  Milan  has  to  be  content 
with  a  vice-consul  on  ^50  a  year,  while  Florence — 
the  Foreign  Office  not  having  discovered  that  the 
capital  has  been  removed  to  Rome — is  still  adorned  with 
a  titled  Consul-General  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
but  draw  his  salary  of  £t)oo  a  year.  How  much  longer 
will  it  be  till  our  authorities  in  Downing  Street  wake  up 
to  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  overhauling  the  service, 
to  the  end  that  we  shall  have  at  every  point  where 
British  and  foreign  goods  come  into  competition,  a 
skilled  and  trained  British  subject  whose  first  and 
special  duty  it  shall  be  to  protect  and  further  our 
commercial  interests? 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 

An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism. — Part  II. 

HPHERE  is  a  later  drama  of  Shakespeare's,  a  drama 
done  at  the  topmost  height  of  his  golden  hours, 
whose  chief  character  is  Hamlet,  Hamlet  over  again, 
with  every  peculiarity  and  every  fault ;  a  Hamlet  too 
entangled  in  an  action  which  is  utterly  unsuited  to,  his 
character.  Surely  if  this  statement  can  be  proved, 
it  will  be  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  that 
the  identity  of  Hamlet  and  his  creator  has  been 
established.  For  Shakespeare  must  have  painted  this 
second  Hamlet  unconsciously.  In  a  totally  new  set  of 
circumstances  he  speaks  with  Hamlet's  voice  in  Hamlet's 
words.  The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  he  was 
speaking  from  his  own  heart,  and  for  that  reason  was 
unaware  of  the  mistake.     I  refer  to  "  Macbeth." 

If  it  were  necessary,  one  could  begin  with  the  v^ry 
first  words  Macbeth  utters  in  the  play,  and  go  to  the 
very  last,  and  declare  that  each  and  all  of  them  are  from 
Hamlet's  mind  and  heart;  but  this  might  seem  to 
be  pushing  a  truth  too  far,  for  all  Hamlet's  speeches 
are  not  characteristic ;  the  individual  man  is  sometimes 
merged  in  humanity.  No  one  can  read  the  third 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  Macbeth  without  seeing  at 
once  that  Macbeth  acts  and  speaks  exactly  as  Hamlet 
in  like  circumstances  would  act  and  speak.  The 
honest  but  slow  Banquo  is  amazed  when  Macbeth 
starts  and  seems  to  fear  the  fair  promises  of  the 
witches ;  he  does  not  see  what  the  nimble  Hamlet- 
intellect  has  seen  in  a  flash — the  dread  means  by 
which  alone  the  promises  can  be  brought  to  fulfil- 
ment. As  soon  as  Macbeth  is  hailed  Thane  of  Cawdor 
Banquo  warns  him,  but  Macbeth,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  others,  falls  at  once,  as  Hamlet  surely  would  have  - 
fallen,  into  a  soliloquy :  a  thing,  considering  the 
circumstances,  most  false  to  general  human  nature, 
and  only  true  to  the  Hamlet-mind  that  in  and  out  of 
season  loses  itself  in  meditation.  The  soliloquy  itself  is 
startlingly  characteristic  of  Hamlet.  After  giving  .ex- 
pression to  the  merely  natural  uplifting  of  his  hope, 
Macbeth  begins  to  consider  and  weigh  the  for  and 
against, — 
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"This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  ;  if  ill 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor  : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 

Whose  horrid  image  

 function 

Is  smothered  in  surmise  and  nothing  is 

But  what  is  not,  " 

When  Banquo  draws  attention  to  him  as  "rapt," 
Macbeth  still  goes  on  talking  to  himself,  for  at  length 
he  has  found  arguments  against  action, — 

"  If  chance  will  have  me  King,  why  chance  may 
crown  me, 
Without  my  stir," — 
all  in  the  true  Hamlet  vein.     At  the  end  of  the  act, 
Macbeth  when  excusing  himself  to  his  companions 
becomes  the  student  of  Wittenberg  in  proper  person. 
Mark  both  the  princely  courtesy  of  the  phrase  and  the 
bookish  illustration, — 

"  Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them," 
If  this  is  not  Hamlet's  very  tone,  manner  and  words, 
then  individuality  of  nature  has  no  peculiar  voice. 

I  have  laid  such  stress  upon  this,  the  first  scene  in 
which  Macbeth  appears,  because  the  first  appearance  is 
of  all  others  the  most  important  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  main  outlines  of  a  character,  first 
impressions  being  proverbially  difficult  to  alter. 

Macbeth,  however,  acts  Hamlet  from  one  end  of  the 
play  to  the  other ;  and  Lady  Macbeth's  first  appearance  (a 
character  almost  as  important  to  the  drama  as  Macbeth 
himself)  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  confirm  this  view  of 
Macbeth's  nature.  After  reading  his  letter  almost  her 
first  words  are, — 

"  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature. 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way." 
What   is   this   but  a  more   perfect   expression  of 
Hamlet's   nature   than   Hamlet   himself  gives.  He 
declares  that  he  is  "pigeon  livered,"  and  lacks  "gall 
to  make  oppression  bitter;"  he  says  to  Laertes,  "I 
loved  you  ever,"  and  to  his  mother, — 

"  I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind," 
and  she  tells  the  King  that  he  weeps  for  Polonius'  death. 
But  the  best  expression  of  his  sweet-heartedness  is  what 
Lady  Macbeth  gives  here  :  he  is  "too  full  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness." 

Though  excited  to  action  by  his  wife,  Macbeth's  last 
words  in  this  scene  are  to  postpone  decision.  "We 
will  speak  further,"  he  says,  whereupon  the  woman 
takes  the  helm,  warns  him  to  dissemble,  and  adds, 
"leave  all  the  rest  to  me."  Thus  weak  natures  are 
used  by  strong  ones  in  defiance  of  sex.  Macbeth's 
doubting,  irresolution,  and  dislike  of  action  could 
hardly  be  more  forcibly  portrayed. 

The  seventh  scene  of  the  first  act  begins  with 
another  long  soliloquy  by  Macbeth,  and  this  soliloquy 
shows  us  not  only  Hamlet's  irresolution  and  his  love  of 
meditation,  but  also  Hamlet's  philosophising. 

"  If  it  were  done  when 't  is  done,  then 't  were  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success  :  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all ;  here, 
But  here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time 

We'd  jump  the  life  to  come  " 

Is  not  this  the  same  character  as  the  one  which  also  in 
a  soliloquy  questions  fate? — "To  be  or  not  to  be." 

Macbeth,  too,  has  Hfemlet's  peculiar  intellectual  fair- 
ness.   He  sees  even  the  King's  good  points, — 

 "this  Duncan 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 

Will  plead  like  angels,  " 

Macbeth  ends  this  soliloquy  with  words  which  come 
from  the  inmost  of  Hamlet's  heart, — 

"  I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other." 
This  is  a  curious  confession  for  a  man  to  make  who 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  committed  murders  in 


order  to  gratify  his  ambition;  but  it  is  most  character- 
istic of  Hamlet  who  knew  how  all  human  desires 
defeat  themselves  by  excess.  This  soliloquy  alone 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  reveal  to  all  critics 
the  essential  identity  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  It 
appears,  too,  from  Lady  Macbeth's  entrance,  that 
he  left  the  supper  table  where  he  was  entertaining 
the  King,  to  indulge  himself  in  this  long  meditation, 
and  when  he  hears  that  his  absence  has  excited  com- 
ment, that  he  is  asked  for  even  by  the  King,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  excuse  his  strange  conduct,  he  merely 
says,  "We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business," 
showing  in  true  Hamlet  fashion  how  action  has  been 
"sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  In  fact 
as  his  wife  says  to  him,  he  lets  "'I  dare  not'  wait 
upon  'I  would'  like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage."  Even 
when  whipped  to  action  by  Lady  Macbeth's  unnatural 
eagerness,  he  asks  : 

"  If  we  should  fail?" 
whereupon  she  tells  him  to  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,  and  describes  the  deed  itself.    Out  of 
admiration  for  her  courage,  Macbeth  consents  to  execute 
"  this  terrible  feat. " 

No  one  can  read  this  first  act  of  Macbeth  without 
seeing  that  Hamlet  is  more  clearly  sketched  in  it  than 
in  the  first  act  of  Hamlet.  Macbeth  appears  in  it  as  a 
lover  of  philosophies,"  courteous  and  gentle-hearted,  and 
in  especial  his  preference  of  thought  to  action  is  insisted 
upon  again  and  again. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  second  act  is  one  chiefly 
of  incident,  filled  indeed  with  the  murder  and  its  dis- 
covery, Shakespeare  used  Macbeth  to  show  off  his 
marvellous  lyrical  faculty  almost  as  freely  as  he  used 
Hamlet.  More  even  than  Romeo,  Hamlet  is  a  great 
lyric  poet ;  he  turns  almost  every  occasion  to  account, 
charming  the  ear  with  subtle  harmonies.  If  he  has 
to  listen  to  some  players  reciting  he  makes  a  speech 
that  is  a  perfect  guide  to  the  art  of  acting,  and  in 
some  degree  to  all  arts.  With  a  father's  murder  to 
avenge,  he  puts  off  action  and  talks  to  himself  of  life 
and  death  and  the  undiscovered  country  in  words  of 
such  magical  spirit  beauty  that  they  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  in  the  world's  literature  save  perhaps  to  the 
the  last  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  drama  Hamlet  is  a  great  lyric  poet, 
and  this  supreme  personal  gift  is  so  natural  to  him 
that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  critics.  This 
gift,  however,  is  possessed  by  Macbeth  in  equal  degree 
and  excites  just  as  little  remark.  .  It  looks  indeed  as  if 
Shakespeare  used  the  drama  chiefly  as  a  means  for 
reaching  the  highest  lyrical  utterance. 

But  without  pressing  this  point  further  let  us  take  up 
the  second  act  of  the  play.  Banquo  and  Fleance  enter; 
Macbeth  has  a  few  words  with  them  ;  they  depart,  and 
after  giving  a  servant  an  order,  Macbeth  begins 
another  long  soliloquy.  He  thinks  he  sees  a 
dagger  before  him,  and  immediately  falls  to  philoso- 
phising. 

"  Come  let  me  clutch  thee  : — 
I  have  thee  not  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet  in  form  as  palpable 
As  that  which  now  I  draw  


Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest  :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing." 
Macbeth   passes    from  this  into  a  lyrical  effusion 

which  is  not  very  successful,  and  probably  on  that 

account  he  breaks  off  abruptly, 

'  Whiles  I  threat  he  lives, 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives," 

which  is,  of  course,  precisely  Hamlet's  complaint— 

"  This  is  most  brave  ; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murdered, 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words."  _ 

After  this    Lady    Macbeth    enters    and  the  deed  is 

perpetrated,  and  then  Macbeth  shows  himself  to  be  a 

lyric  poet  not  inferior  even  to  Hamlet. 
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"  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,' — the  innocent  sleep  : 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care," 
and  so  forth. 

His  wife  chides  him  as  "brain-sick"  and  "infirm 
of  purpose,"  but  nothing  can  stop  him,  he  breaks  out 
in  another  incomparable  lyric. 

"Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red." 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  poet-neuropath  and  very 
little  of  the  murderer  for  ambition's  sake  in  this  lyrical 
hysteria.    The  character-drawing  in  the  next  scene  is 
necessarily  slight.    The  discovery  of  the  murder  impels 
every  one  save  the  hero  to  action,  but  Macbeth  finds 
time  to  coin  words  that  can  never  be  forgotten — 

"There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality." 
His  description  of  Duncan  too — 

"  His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood" 
is  as  sugar'd  sweet  as  any  line  in  the  sonnets. 

In  these  two  first  acts  the  character  of  Macbeth  is 
painted  so  completely  that  the  after-touches  but 
strengthen  the  portrait. 

Now  comes  a  period  in  the  drama  in  which  act  follows 
so  fast  upon  act,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  oppor- 
tunity for  characterisation.  To  the  casual  view  Macbeth 
seems  almost  to  change  his  nature,  passing  from 
murder  to  murder  quickly  if  not  easily.  He  not  only 
arranges  for  Banquo's  murder,  but  leaves  Lady  Macbeth 
innocent  of  the  knowledge.  The  explanation  of  this 
seeming  change  of  character  is  at  hand.  Shakespeare 
took  the  history  of  Macbeth  from  Holinshed's  Chronicle, 
and  there  it  is  recorded  that  Macbeth  murdered  Banquo 
and  many  others,  as  well  as  Macduff  s  wife  and  children. 
Holinshed  makes  Duncan  have  "too  much  of  clemencie," 
and  Macbeth  "  too  much  of  crueltie."  Macbeth's  actions 
correspond  with  his  nature  in  Holinshed  ;  but  Shake- 
speare first  made  Macbeth  gentle  and  irresolute,  and 
then  found  himself  fettered  by  the  historical  fact  that 
Macbeth  murdered  Banquo  and  the  rest ;  so  he  had  in 
some  way  or  other  to  explain  why  his  Macbeth 
strode  from  crime  to  crime.  It  must  be  noted  as 
most  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  himself  that  even 
when  confronted  with  this  difficulty  he  did  not  think 
of  giving  Macbeth  any  tinge  of  cruelty  or  harshness. 
His  Macbeth  commits  murders  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  gentle  deer  fights — out  of  fear. 

"  To  be  thus  is  nothing  ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus.    Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared  : 

There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear 
This  proves,  as  nothing  else  could  prove,  the  essen- 
tial gentleness  of  Shakespeare's  nature.  Had  he  given 
Macbeth  ambition  he  would  have  found  a  more  logical 
excuse  for  his  later  actions.  But  ambition  is  foreign  to 
the  Macbeth-Hamlet-Shakespeare  nature,  so  he  does 
not  employ  it.  Again  and  again  Shakespeare  returns 
to  the  explanation  that  the  timid  grow  dangerous 
when  "frighted  out  of  fear," — 

*'  But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 
suffer 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly." 
And  then  he  begins,  in  deep  Hamlet  melancholy,  to 
contrast  his  state  with  Duncan's, — 

"After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 
Banquo  is  murdered,  but  still  Macbeth  cries, — 
"  I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears." 
Then   comes   the  scene  with  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 
wherein  Macbeth  again  shows  the  imaginative  Hamlet 
nature  ;  the  comment  is  especially  characteristic, — 

"  the  time  has  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die 
And  there  an  end  :  "    .    .  . 
But  while  fear   may  be   an   adequate  motive  for 
Banquo's   murder   it   cannot   explain  the  murder  of 
Macduff  s  wife  and  children.    Shakespeare  feels  this, 
too,  and  therefore  finds  other  reasons  natural  enough; 


but  the  first  reason,  "his  own  good,"  is  not  perhaps 
specially  characteristic  of  Macbeth,  and  the  second, 
while  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  is  absurdly  in- 
adequate,— 

"  For  mine  own  good 
All  causes  shall  give  way  :  I  am  in  blood 
Stepped  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 
Take  it  all  in  all,  this  latter  reason  is  as  poor  a  motive 
for  cold-blooded  murder  as  was  ever  given,  and  Shake- 
speare again  feels  this,  for  he  brings  in  the  witches 
once  more  who  prophesy  safety  to  him  and  tell  him  to 
be  "bloody,  bold  and  resolute."     When  they  have 
thus    screwed    his    courage    to    the    sticking  place 
as  his  wife  did  before,  Macbeth  resolves  on  Macduff  s 
murder,  but  he  immediately  recurs  to  the  old  explana- 
tion ;  he   does  not  do  it  for  his    "own  good"  nor 
because  "returning  is  tedious,"  he  does  it — 
"  That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder." 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  is  so 
gentle-kind,  that  he  can  find  no   motive  in  himself 
for  murder,  save  fear. 

The  murders  take  place  and  the  scenes  in  England 
between  Malcolm  and  Macduff  follow  and  then  comes 
Lady  Macbeth's  illness,  and   the   characteristic  end. 
The  servant  tells   Macbeth  of  the  approach   of  the 
English  force,  and  he  begins  the  wonderful  soliloquy — 
"  my  May  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf  ; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  stead 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not." 
Surely  this  is  a  strange  murderer  who-  longs  for  "  troops 
of  friends,"  and  who  at  the  last  push  of  fate  can  find  in 
himself  kindness  enough  towards  others  to  sympathise 
with  the  "poor  heart."    All  this  is  pure  Hamlet,  one 
might  better  say,  pure  Shakespeare. 

We  are  then  led  into  the  field  with  Malcolm  and  Mac- 
duff, and  immediately  back  to  the  castle  again.  When 
the  women  break  into  cries,  Macbeth  soliloquises  in  the 
very  tone  of  the  bookish  Hamlet, — 

"  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears. 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in 't." 
This  "  dismal  treatise  "  recalls  the  Wittenberg  student 
with  a  magic  of  representment. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  is  announced,  and  this 
wrings  from  Macbeth  a  speech  full  of  bitterer  melan- 
choly than  even  Hamlet  knew  ;  a  speech,  however,  that 
shows  the  student  as  well  as  the  incomparable  lyric 
poet, — 

"  She  should  have  died  hereafter  : 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 
Macbeth's  philosophy  ends  as  Hamlet's  ends  in  utter 
doubt,  in  a  passion  of  contempt  for  life,  deeper  than 
anything  in  Dante.    The  word  "  syllable"  in  this  lyric 
outburst  is  as  characteristic  as  the  "dismal  treatise" 
in  the  previous  one. 

The  messenger  enters  to  tell  Macbeth  that  Birnam 
Wood  has  begun  to  move,  and  he  sees  that  the  witches 
have  cheated  him.    He  can  only  say, — 
"  I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone. — > 
Ring  the  alarum  bell !   Blow  wind  !   Come,  wrack  ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back." 
And  later  he  cries, — 

"  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  ;  I  cannot  fly, 
But  bear-like  I  must  fight  the  course." 
This  seems  to  me  intensely  characteristic  of  Hamlet, 
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the  brutal  side  of  action  was  never  more  powerfully 
realised,  and  Macbeth's  next  soliloquy  makes  the  identity 
apparent  to  every  one  :  it  is  in  the  true  philosophic 
vein, — 

"  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword?"  ... 

Macduff  enters,  and  then  comes  the  confession  of 
pity  and  remorse,  which  must  be  compared  to  the  noble 
kindliness  with  which  Hamlet  treats  Laertes  and  Romeo 
treats  Paris.    Macbeth  says  to  Macduff, — 

"  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee  : 

But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  already." 

Then  comes  the  "something  desperate"  in  him  that 
Hamlet  boasted  of — and  the  end. 

Here  we  have  every  characteristic  of  Hamlet  without 
exception.  The  crying  difference  of  situation  only 
brings  out  the  essential  identity  of  the  two  characters. 
The  two  portraits  are  of  the  same  person  and  finished 
to  the  finger-tips.  The  slight  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween Macbeth  and  Hamlet  come  strangely  enough  to 
strengthen  our  contention  that  both  are  portraits  of  the 
poet ;  for  the  divergences  are  manifestly  changes  in  the 
same  character,  and  changes  due  merely  to  age.  Just  as 
Romeo  is  younger  than  Hamlet,  showing  passion  where 
Hamlet  shows  thought,  so  Macbeth  is  older  than  Hamlet. 
In  Macbeth  the  melancholy  has  grown  deeper,  the  tone 
more  pessimistic  and  the  heart  gentler.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  assert  that  the  portrait  we  find  in  Romeo 
and  Jaques  first,  and  then  in  Hamlet,  and  afterwards 
in  Macbeth,  is  Shakespeare's  self,  and  we  can  trace  his 
personal  development  through  these  three  stages. 

There  are  other  chief  characters  in  Shakespearean 
drama  which  are  plainly  intended  to  be  portraits  of 
Shakespeare,  as  the  Duke  in  "Measure  for  Measure" 
and  Duke  Prospero  in  the  "  Tempest."  But  in  what  I 
must  call  the  third  period  in  Shakespeare's  activity,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  as  little  of  dramatic  art  as  he 
did  in  the  first  period.  In  this  last  period,  as  in  the 
first,  he  used  the  drama  as  the  mere  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  his  individual  opinions.  He 
first  used  the  puppets  to  talk  through,  then  he 
became  interested  in  the  puppets,  lastly  he  grew 
tired  of  them  and  used  the  form  of  the  drama  merely 
as  the  widest  mode  of  literary  expression  known  to  him. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  even  in  his  middle 
period  he  would  have  preferred  the  looser  form  of  the 
novel  to  that  of  the  drama.  But  without  following 
this  digression  to  the  end  I  may  say  that  though 
the  Duke  in  "  Measure  for  Measure "  speaks  with 
Shakespeare's  voice  in  Shakespeare's  words,  still 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  art  his  character  is 
far  from  being  as  finished  as  that  of  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth.  He  puts  off  his  crown  without  sufficient 
motive  ;  he  loves  Isabella  without  motive  of  any  kind  ; 
the  construction  of  the  play  is  foolish  and  faulty  to  a 
degree.  But  he  pardons  Bernardino  without  reason, 
and  Angelo,  his  deputy,  in  defiance  of  reason  ;  he  is 
fuller  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  than  even  Macbeth : 
so  far  as  he  has  features  at  all  they  are  those  of  Hamlet- 
Macbeth.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  Duke  Prospero 
in  still  stronger  degree :  he  is  Shakespeare  idealised  out 
of  all  likeness  to  humanity  ;  he  is  too  wise  to  be  human, 
and  too  noble  to  have  suffered  in  life's  struggle,  and  too 
kindly-sweet  to  have  been  born  of  woman.  He  re- 
sembles man  as  a  Japanese  Buddha  resembles  man  ; 
he  has  a  man's  features  and  form,  but  no  human  frailties 
or  vices,  or  even  faults  of  temper.  And  so  I  conclude 
that  in  five  great  dramas,  Shakespeare  has  painted  him- 
self as  the  protagonist.  Here  he  has  painted  fairly  well  as 
in  Romeo  and  the  Duke  in  "Measure for  Measure ;"  there 
superbly,  as  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  ;  and  there  badly, 
as  in  Duke  Prospero.  But  the  essential  identity  of 
Romeo,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  the  two  Dukes,  is  un- 
mistakeable.  Some  people  may  argue  from  this  that 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  art  was  rudimentary,  but  all 
deductions  made,  he  is  still  the  first  of  dramatic 
poets. 

There  is,  however,  further  evidence  of  the  truth 
that  has  been  here  set  forth  as  underlying  all  his 
dramatic  work.  I  shall  point  out  briefly  in  my  next 
paper  that  other  characters  of  Shakespeare — characters 
most  opposed  to  Hamlet — perpetually  fall  out  of  their 
.own  character,  and  whenever  they  do  this  they  speak 
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with  Hamlet's  voice.  Then  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  finish  the  portrait  from  other  and  subtler  indications. 

Frank  Harris. 

(To  be  continued.) 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— IV. 

T  N  previous  articles  we  have  talked  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  new  kinds  of  policies,  especially  those 
which  guarantee  an  income  in  place  of  a  lump  sum  in  cash 
at  death.  We  must  now  consider  another  development 
which  has  been  very  marked  in  recent  years,  and  that 
is  the  basis  upon  which  Life  Offices  calculate  their 
liabilities.  These  liabilities  are  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  mortality  will  occur  according  to  a 
given  Mortality  Table,  and  that  interest  will  be  earned 
at  a  certain  rate.  On  these  assumptions  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  money  a  company  must 
have  in  hand  in  order  to  pay  the  sums  assured  under 
its  policies  as  they  become  due.  In  this  way  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  premiums  to  be  received 
in  the  future,  the  net  liability  is  arrived  at,  and  if  the 
funds  in  hand  exceed  this  liability,  there  is  a  surplus.  The 
chief  difference  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
valuation  basis  has  been  in  assuming  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  for  the  future  than  was  assumed  in  the  past. 
If  a  company's  funds  are  to  earn  little  interest,  there 
must  be  more  funds  in  hand  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
given  amount  of  assurance  than  if  much  interest  is  to 
be  earned.  In  view  of  the  lower  rate  of  interest  that 
can  at  present  be  obtained,  companies  do  well  to  assume 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  future.  It  makes  their 
position  stronger  and  their  prospects  for  future  bonuses 
better,  even  though  at  the  time  of  making  the  change 
it  may  diminish  the  amount  of  surplus  available  for 
bonus.  It  is  very  easy  to  carry  the  matter  to  extremes, 
and  when  companies  are  earning  3^  to  4  per  cent,  it  is 
from  some  points  of  view  unnecessary  to  assume  that 
only  z\  per  cent,  will  be  earned.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  assumption  of  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  is  only  an 
actuarial  method  of  forming  a  big  reserve,  and,  pro- 
vided the  change  is  not  carried  out  in  a  way  that  is 
unfair  to  present  policy-holders,  it  is  a  distinctly  good 
thing  to  do  so.  It  is  said  that  some  companies,  the  Atlas 
and  the  Equity  and  Law  among  the  number,  have  found 
themselves  in  some  difficulty  in  consequence  of  being 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  value  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ; 
but  the  most  striking  example  of  a  mistaken  policy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  New  York  Life. 

This  company  formerly  valued  at  4  per  cent.,  and  at 
the  end  of  1897  made  its  valuation  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis  ; 
at  least  we  think  it  did,  for  it  quotes  its  surplus  on  both 
a  3  per  cent,  and  a  4  per  cent,  basis.  The  change  has 
been  lauded  to  the  skies,  both  in  America  and  in  this 
country,  as  signal  evidence  of  strength  and  wisdom. 
Such  laudations  are  either  ignorant  or  insincere.  The 
company  was  not  financially  in  a  position  to  make  the 
change  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  its  conduct  when 
rightly  considered  strikes  a  blow  at  the  tontine  system 
as  worked  by  the  New  York  Life,  from  which,  if  the 
matter  is  really  understood,  that  system  should  take  a 
long  while  to  recover.  The  policies  issued  by  the  New 
York  Life  are  nearly  all  on  the  tontine  plan,  under 
which  no  bonuses  are  distributed  until  the  end  of  a 
tontine  period  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  The 
accumulation  of  bonuses  for  these  long  periods  natu- 
rally results  in  a  large  surplus,  which,  it  was  confidently 
hoped,  belonged  to  the  classes  of  policies  by  which  the 
surplus  had  been  earned.  It  was  thought  that  these 
deferred  bonuses  were  as  much  the  property  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  policy-holders  as  the  immediate  bonuses 
that  are  at  frequent  intervals  paid  in  cash  or  otherwise 
allotted  to  individual  policy-holders  by  British  offices  are 
the  property  of  such  individuals.  It  is  only  by  saying  that 
the  accumulated  surplus  is  not  the  property  of  the  classes 
of  policies  that  have  earned  it  that  the  New  York  Life 
is  able  to  make  a  valuation  on  a  lower  basis.  In  order 
to  change  from  a  4  per  cent,  basis  to  a  3  per  cent,  basis 
it  is  necessary  to  add  something  like  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  sterling  to  the  company's  reserves,  and  this 
addition  can  only  be  made  by  deducting  it  from  the 
accumulated  surplus  that  ought  to  have  been  the  in- 
alienable property  of  the  tontine  policy-holders.  If  the 
bonuses  had  been  distributed  instead  of  being  deferred, 
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the  society  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  value  on 
a  3  per  cent,  basis  ;  on  such  a  basis  it  would  have  been 
technically  insolvent,  and  there  would  have  been  a  de- 
ficiency instead  of  a  surplus. 

It  is  said  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  policy- 
holders if  the  reserves  are  increased  and  the  bonuses 
decreased,  and  although  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases 
it  is  not  true  in  others,  and  it  involves  a  redistribution 
of  the  surplus  in  ways  that  must  in  many  instances  work 
unfairly.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  man  who  at 
the  end  of  the  tontine  period  wishes  to  take  his  bonus 
in  cash  and  continue  the  policy  for  its  face  value  till  his 
death  ;  because  the  reserve  is  larger  his  bonus  will  be 
less,  and  therefore  he  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
tontine  period  less  than  he  was  led  to  expect,  but  at  his 
death  he  will  not  receive  more  than  he  otherwise  would, 
and  consequently  the  change  in  the  valuation  basis  will 
have  involved  him  in  a  loss.  That  expectation  and  ful- 
filment are  two  widely  different  things  has  long  been 
familiar  to  people  who  have  studied  the  ways  of  the 
New  York  Life,  but  hitherto  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  has  been  attributed  to  circumstances  over 
which  the  company  were  supposed  to  have  no  control. 
In  this  case,  however,  one  cause  of  the  discrepancy  will 
be  a  deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
which  is  apparently  due  to  a  desire  to  score  off  its 
rivals  and  to  pose  as  possessing  merits  which  are  non- 
existent. The  fact  is  that  some  other  American  com- 
panies were  taking  the  quite  appropriate  step  of  valuing 
new  business  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  while  valuing 
old  business  at  4  per  cent,  as  previously.  This  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  indeed  advisable  change,  in  no 
way  interfering  with  the  surplus  of  existing  policy-holders 
or  their  bonus  prospects.  In  order  to  make  some  show 
of  "going  one  better,"  the  New  York  Life  adopted  the 
curious  plan  of  using  the  accumulated  bonuses  for  a 
purpose  totally  different  from  that  for  which  the  policy- 
holders believed  they  were  accumulating.  Arguing  by 
an  analogy  that  does  not  hold  good,  people  said  that 
because  a  company  that  has  distributed  all  its  surplus 
to  its  policy-holders  and  then  increased  its  reserves 
thereby  puts  itself  in  a  stronger  position,  therefore  the 
New  York  Life,  which  has  not  distributed  all  its  surplus, 
puts  itself  into  a  stronger  position  by  strengthening  its 
reserves.  Such  a  statement  entirely  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Life  only  increased  its  reserve  by- 
applying  the  deferred  bonuses  to  this  purpose. 

When  a  course  of  action  that  deserves  condemna- 
tion receives  praise  as  progress  and  improvement,  it  is 
time  for  those  who  understand  the  matter  to  speak 
out.  There  is,  too,  an  adverse  point  which  we  have 
not  seen  touched  upon,  namely,  that  the  provision 
made  for  future  expenses  is  quite  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  great  expenditure  that  is  being  incurred. 
The  average  expenses  for  the  past  five  years  have 
been  28f  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  while 
the  provision  made  on  whole-life  policies  issued  at  age 
thirty  is  only  21*5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  On 
whole-life  policies  subject  to  only  twenty  premiums  the 
reserve  for  expenses  is  12 '5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
and  on  twenty-year  endowment  policies  the  average  is 
i6'6  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  With  provision  for 
expenses  of  this  meagre  nature  it  is  obvious  that  the 
expenses  of  the  New  York  Life  cannot  be  met  without 
trenching  on  other  sources  of  surplus;  far  less  can  there 
be  a  profit  from  this  source  such  as  English  offices 
show  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  more  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums.  Thus,  apart  from  the  main  point  that  the 
apparent  strength  is  only  obtained  by  a  mismanagement 
of  accumulated  bonuses,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  sur- 
plus that  might  arise  from  interest  or  other  sources 
has  t<i  be  employed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
provision  for  expenses. 

THE  EVAPORATION  OF  METALS. 

\A/E  are  still  mystery-loving  enough  to  be  roused  to 
*  ^  a  state  of  interest  by  any  tangible  manifestation 
of  the  invisible,  especially  when  it  comes  to  us  under 
scientific  authority.  A  curiosity  of  this  nature  was 
awakened  by  Dr.  Russell's  "  Experiments  on  the  action 
of  Metals  and  other  substances  on  a  Photographic 
Plate,"  as  the  dry  title  has  it ;  and  this  curiosity  has 
received  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  further  re- 
searches which  he  expounded  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
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the  Bakerian  lecture  on  Thursday  last.  The  title  of  th* 
lecture  might  almost  have  been  "the  catching  of  \n\ 
visible  vapours  and  the  manufacture  and  photography  o 
ghosts."  For  although  this  advanced  photography  is 
quite  a  piece  of  latter-day  science,  yet  there  clings  about 
these  experiments  with  invisible  vapours  given  off  from 
newspapers,  metals,  pill-boxes,  wood  and  a  thousand 
diverse  substances,  an  air  of  mediaeval  romance  wafted 
from  the  days  of  Albertus  Magnus.  It  is  probably 
within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us  that  Dr.  Russell 
discovered  that  an  enormous  variety  of  substances  were 
capable  of  giving  a  permanent  record  of  their  surfaces 
on  a  photographic  plate  when  they  were  placed  in  con- 
tact with  it  and  left  for  some  time  in  the  dark.  But 
there  was  no  definite  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this. 
Why  should  a  piece  of  wood  a  hundred  years  old,  or  a 
newspaper  cutting,  or  a  polished  sheet  of  zinc,  photo- 
graph itself  in  this  way?  The  reply  is  at  last  forth- 
coming— each  of  these  substances  gives  off  its  own 
particular  vapour,  presumably  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  and 
this  vapour  can  act  upon  the  silver  salts  in  the  sensitive 
plate  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  light  itself.  The 
exact  methods  by  which  this  has  been  proved  are  too 
technical  to  be  described  at  length,  but  they  essentially 
consist  in  subjectingthe  oilsand  metals  experimented  with 
to  such  a  treatment  that  they  are  compelled  to  declare 
their  emanations  to  be  either  optical  rays  or  vapours,  for 
there  is  no  third  possibility.  They  have  been  carried 
through  tubes  by  a  current  of  air,  made  to  turn  corners, 
to  wriggle  in  and  out  between  plates  of  mica,  and  at 
the  end  of  all  these  peregrinations  they  still  retained 
their  former  photographic  capabilities.  And  by  no 
possible  chance  could  any  self-respecting  ray  of  the  X 
or  any  other  kind  do  that. 

The  manufacture  of  ghosts  lends  additional  proof  to 
the  vapour  theory.  A  sheet  of  polished  zinc  is  cut  into 
some  shape,  say  that  of  a  ghost  (traditional  form),  and 
is  placed  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  for 
some  time  ;  the  zinc  is  then  removed  and  the  cardboard 
tied  up  with  a  photographic  plate.  When  the  plate 
comes  to  be  developed  there  appears  a  black  ghost  on  a 
white  background.  Whilst  the  zinc  and  cardboard  were 
together  the  zinc  vapour  has  been  entering  the  pores 
of  the  card,  so  that  though  to  all  appearance  as  blank 
as  before  there  is  in  reality  a  ghost  depicted  in  it  in  zinc 
vapour,  and  this  ghost  can  be  made  visible  only  by  the 
photographic  means  described  above.  The  quantity  of 
this  vapour  given  off  is  infinitesimally  small,  so  small 
that  no  balance,  however  delicate,  would  be  able  to 
detect  any  loss  of  weight  in  the  piece  of  zinc,  so  small 
that  there  has  even  remained  sufficient  oil  in  the  printing 
of  a  book,  dated  1641,  to  enable  Dr.  Russell  to  obtain 
a  photograph  of  it. 

It  is  too  early  to  arrive  at  any  final  conclusion  about 
these  things,  but  we  shall  almost  certainly  have  to 
revolutionise  our  ideas  about  vapours  in  general.  We 
are  not  at  all  used  to  think  of  nickel,  zinc  and  aluminium 
as  each  giving  off  the  vapour  of  its  particular  metal  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  still  less  can  we  at  present 
realise  the  calm  manner  in  which  these  emissions  stalk 
through  sheets  of  gelatine  and  celluloid  as  though  there 
were  nothing  there.  But  the  facts  remain  and  constitute 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  developments  of 
science  that  has  occurred  for  a  long  time. 

ARREARS  OF  GALLERIES. 

Mezzotints — A  Degas  Portfolio — The  Painter-Etchers 
- — The  Institute — The  Goupil  Gallery,  &c. 

AT  the  galleries  recently  taken  by  the  publishing  firm 
of  Goupil  in  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  may  be  seen 
a  large  number  of  mezzotints  ;  the  exhibitors  indeed 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  society.  A  few  original 
landscapes  are  included  in  the  collection,  but  the  mass 
of  the  work  is  reproductive,  after  popular  modern 
pictures  or  the.  English  portrait-masters  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  an  odd  thing  to  find  these  engravers  on 
the  walls  of  the  house  that  has  become  famous  by  the 
part  it  has  played  in  the  development  of  photogravure, 
and  to- my  thinking  the  moral  of  the  show  is  that 
mezzotints  of  this  kind  have  no  longer  a  reason  for 
being,  unless  as  a  curiosityof  human  skill.  Here  is  an 
art  whose  only  aim  is  to  produce  exactly  the  black  and 
white  aspect  of  a  picture.  That  aim  is  carried  out  much 
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more  unerringly  by  photogravure  worked  over  by  the 
engraver.  The  modern  mezzotinter  works  towards  a 
photographic  facsimile,  getting  his  drawing  probably 
from  a  photograph  to  start  with ;  he  gives  himself 
infinite  pains  in  rocking  his  ground  and  scraping  his 
burr  to  arrive  at  an  accuracy  painlessly  compassed  by 
the  photographic  chemicals  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  and 
he  does  not  in  the  end  arrive  at  the  same  accuracy  by 
any  means,  for  the  element  of  personal  distortion,  of 
tricks  of  vision  and  handling  comes  in  to  defeat  a 
mechanical  ideal.  Any  one  who  goes  round  the  ex- 
hibition attentively  will  note  many  such  lapses,  the 
application  of  a  manner  learned  in  following  one 
painter  to  the  works  of  another,  the  love  of  a  treacly 
effect  indulged  without  excuse,  and  so  forth.  But,  it 
will  be  urged,  mezzotint  is  so  delightful  in  itself,  so  rich 
in  its  texture,  that  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  poorer 
grain  of  a  photogravure.  No,  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  The  engravers  in  this  exhibition  have  too  clearly 
thrown  over  an  indulgence  in  the  qualities  of  mezzotint 
for  an  imitation  of  photogravure.  What  man  wishing 
to  enjoy  the  peculiar  textures  of  mezzotint  would  dream 
of  copying  an  Orchardson,  or  a  Rossetti,  or  a  Leighton  ? 
But  here  they  all  are,  and  the  Rossetti  comes  amazingly 
near  to  a  good  photograph  of  the  original,  all  the  more 
that  the  ink  and  framing  are  chosen  to  enhance  that 
effect.  The  pleasures  of  art  no  doubt  have  many 
ramifications  and  perversions ;  there  will  always  be  people 
whom  the  ingenuity,  skill  and  patience  needed  for 
competition  with  the  mechanical,  certain  means  of 
facsimile  will  tempt  to  the  feat,  and  collectors,  who  will 
value  the  result  because  of  the  exercise  of  these 
faculties  ;  but  two  things  are  sacrificed  by  the  way  : 
the  facsimile  and  the  art  of  mezzotint. 

To  the  designer,  pure  mezzotint  offers  an  extra- 
ordinarily rich  and  sensual  medium,  a  play  of  lights 
struck  out  of  velvety  blacks  (picture  the  absurdity  of 
rendering  skinny  line  work  by  such  a  process).  It  is 
perhaps  an  excessive  luxuriousness  of  effect  combined 
with  immense  labour  in  producing  it  that  accounts  for 
the  small  number  of  designers  of  distinction  who  have 
mezzotinted.  Turner  corrected  the  over-richness  by 
underlaying  a  firm  system  of  etched  lines,  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  from  picking  up  the  drawing  here  and 
there  with  a  scratch  of  etching,  a  proceeding  that 
makes  a  mere  ugly  mess  of  the  engraving.  Constable 
saw  in  mezzotint  the  very  means  for  rendering  his 
favourite  effect  of  wet  sparkle  on  dark  foliage  and 
herbage.  With  masters  like  these  to  direct  the  en- 
graver to  an  effect  proper  in  his  own  medium,  mezzo- 
tint throve.  M.  Legros,  and  Mr.  Strang  after  him, 
have  executed  portraits  in  mezzotint,  and  Sir  Seymour 
Haden  and  Mr.  Frank  Short  have  worked  on  the 
Turner  lines  ;  but  facsimile  with  the  threatening  photo- 
graph at  its  elbow  has  fallen  like  a  blight  upon  the  art. 
This  terror  of  the  photograph  prevents  engravers  from 
treating  pictures  as  matter  for  a  free  paraphrase.  As 
an  etcher  treats  a  scene  in  nature,  so  might  he  treat  a 
picture,  taking  the  line  elements  from  it  for  a  variation 
on  its  theme ;  so  might  the  mezzotinter  mass  the 
chiaroscuro  of  certain  kinds  of  pictures  in  his  render- 
ing ;  but  for  the  one  to  worry  out  all  its  tone  in  line, 
and  the  other  to  worry  out  all  its  line  in  dots  is  to  make 
a  fool  of  his  medium. 

An  example  of  perfect  mechanical  reproduction  is  to 
be  seen  alongide  of  those  mezzotints  at  Messrs. 
Goupil's.  This  is  a  portfolio  of  drawings  by  Degas, 
published  by  the  firm.  Their  methods  have  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  pencil,  crayon,  ink, 
pastel,  gouache,  and  mixtures  of  these  are  rendered  to 
deception,  and  the  buyer  of  these  plates  possesses  in 
effect  twenty  drawings  from  the  hand  of  the  master. 
The  series  begins  from  the  Ingres-like  studies  for  the 
picture  of  Semiramis  building  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
examples  of  nude  figures  and  the  same  figures  with 
the  drapery  added.  Then  follows  a  portrait  study 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  more  indi- 
vidual examples  from  the  washerwoman  series,  the 
jockey  series,  the  ballet  and  toilette  series.  In  the  last 
numbers  the  colouring  of  the  originals  is  added.  Here 
the  skill  of  the  printer  has  had  to  be  called  in  to  supple- 
ment the  mechanical  facsimile,  and  the  result  is  amaz- 
ingly close  to  the  originals.  Few  admirers  of  the 
master  can  hope  to  possess  the  portfolio,  since  the  price 


is  ^40,  and  the  number  printed  only  100.  They  would 
do  well  therefore  to  go  and  look  at  the  specimen  copies 
now  exhibited.  Some  of  my  readers  will  remember  the 
astounding  outburst  of  ignorance  and  contempt  that 
greeted,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  eulogy  of  this,  the 
greatest  living  virtuoso  of  drawing.  Eminent  acade- 
micians, whose  powers  of  draughtsmanship  never 
reached  further  than  a  tearful  groping  round  about, 
informed  the  public  that  Degas  was  a  loose,  hasty, 
impatient  sketcher  ;  and  the  gentle,  ineffectual  lubricity 
of  English  popular  art  was  held  to  be  affronted  by  this; 
master's  delineations,  with  their  almost  inhuman  cold- 
ness. Here  they  may  be  profitably  compared  side  by 
side,  and  something  as  detached,  as  scornful,  as 
chaste,  as  the  work  of  Ingres'  great  pupil  is  needed 
after  a  plunge  into  the  thick  jam-like  atmosphere  of  the 
mezzotint  and  etching  rooms.  Ingres,  with  his  school- 
master's temperament,  might  have  finished  the  Semir- 
amis to  his  satisfaction,  Degas  was  too  clear-sighted 
for  that.  Not  gifted  with  a  spirit  of  heroic  vision,  he 
could  not  accept  its  academic  substitute,  but  in  the 
refuges  he  found  for  his  sense  of  formal  beauty  and 
vital  structure  he  remains  a  classic  remote  indeed 
from  the  pretty  enthusiasm  of  our  governesses'  art. 
I  rashly  ventured  to  prophesy  five  years  ago,  that 
within  that  space  of  time  Degas  would  hang  in  the 
National  Gallery.  The  present  administration  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  prophecy  should  be  falsified. 
A  beautiful  drawing  was  offered  as  a  gift,  and 
after  (not  before)  inspection,  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  its  author  was  a  living  artist.  The  rule  is  in  most 
cases  a  most  wholesome  one.  It  is  broken  with  good 
reason  when  a  magnificent  portrait  by  Watts  (the 
"  Gurney  ")  is  admitted;  with  very  small  reason  when 
a  middling  landscape  painter  like  Costa  is  admitted, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  just  as  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
bewailed  lately  the  loss  to  our  collection  of  Ingres' 
"  Bertin,"  so  one  of  his  successors  may  lament  the  loss 
of  a  Degas. 

The  Painter-Etchers  wag  along  very  much  as  usual, 
except  for  a  little  angry  bustle  over  the  new  mezzo- 
tinters.  "We  too,"  they  say,  "can  do  mezzotints,"  and 
devote  a  wall  to  the  proof.  Mons.  Helleu's  drypoints 
grow  rather  larger,  threaten  indeed  to  outgrow  them- 
selves. The  addition  of  a  heavy  black  background  to 
one  or  two  of  them  rather  enforces  than  relieves  this 
suspicion  of  flimsiness.  But  it  is  ill  to  quarrel  with  one 
of  the  few  artists  in  the  body.  Mr.  Strang,  chameleon 
that  he  is,  seems  to  be  under  the  spell  of  his  new  German 
friends,  and  calls  up  some  fine>  lusty  grotesques  out  of 
that  deep.  Mr.  Holroyd,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  a  newer 
man  Mr.  Spence — and  that  is  about  all. 

When  I  read  accounts  of  the  Institute  of  Water-colours- 
in  the  daily  papers,  I  am  reminded  of  the  scene  in  the 
"  Cat  and  the  Cherub  "  where  the  murderer  sticks  his 
man  up  on  a  bench  and  bastes  him  with  Chinese  moral 
maxims  while  the  policeman  walks  past.  The  poor 
Institute  was  done  for  long  ago  (it  was  part  of  that  same 
outcry  five  years  since  that  the  critics  had  murdered  it), 
and  the  critics  are  guiltily  conscious  of  their  deed,  but 
they  still  prop  up  the  enormous  corpse,  put  a  cigarette 
in  its  mouth,  and  talk  art  criticism  to  it  while  the 
police?tian  walks  past.  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you," 
lamented  one  of  them  the  other  day  to  a  critic  outside  of 
that  particular  policeman's  beat,  "but  I  must  fill  my 
column  and  a  half."  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  or 
even  believe  in  this  peculiar  police  regulation.  The 
relative  importance  of  such  an  exhibition,  measured,  let 
us  say,  against  the  Degas  portfolio,  the  affairs  of  China, 
the  illness  of  Lord  Salisbury,  would  give  it,  in  a  large 
newspaper,  a  few  lines  of  small  type  among  the  street 
accidents,  and  the  notice  would  run:  "A  crowd, 
dangerous  in  its  extent,  of  characters  well  known  as 
habitual  painters,  assembled  yesterday  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Piccadilly  to  indulge  in  their  favourite  avoca- 
tion. .  .  .  An  artist,  giving  the  name  of  Mr.  Peppercorn, 
escaped  with  a  few  trifling  injuries." 

At  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  Regent  Street,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  found  a  collection  that  includes  five 
Whistlers,  a  Matthew  Maris,  besides  landscape  work 
by  Corot,  Daubigny,  and  men  of  lesser  mark.  None 
of  the  Whistlers  is  very  recent,  but  no  one  who  knows 
the  "Valparaiso"  will  lose  the  chance  of  admiring  it 
again.     It  is  like  passing,  with  Lucian,  to  the  city  of 
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Lychnopolis,  where  the  lights  utter  a  sort  of  speech, 
men  vanish,  and  the  lamps  of  all  the  world  come  to 
answer  to  their  roll-call  in  the  court-house  of  night. 

It  would  seem  from  a  correspondence  in  the  papers, 
that  the  Westminster  Syndicate  has  revised  its  scheme, 
so  far  as  to  spare  the  streets  near  the  Abbey,  and  they 
hint  at  bringing  forth  other  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 
They  have  certainly  acted  judiciously  in  appointing  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  consulting  architect.  That  artist's 
Scotland  Yard  is  the  only  architectural  monument  of 
recent  times  that  does  credit  to  London.  The  taste  of 
our  legislators  in  such  matters  is  measured  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  singled  out  in  discussions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  notorious  eyesore.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  the  latest  to  make  himself  foolish  in  this 
fashion,  and  Messrs.  Cave  and  Walter  Crane  have  done 
well  to  protest  in  the  "Times"  against  his  ignorance. 

A  very  full  collection  of  Max  Klinger's  etchings  is  on 
view  at  Messrs.  Obach's  in  Cockspur  Street.  They 
ought  to  be  seen,  but  I  must  leave  over  discussion  of 
them  for  the  present.  D.  S.  M. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HALL  CONCERTS. 

WHAT  does  Mr.   Newman  mean  ?     It  takes  the 
average  Englishman  at  least  three  months  to 
learn  a  new  habit  or  a  new  vice,  and  it  has  taken  him 
a  year  and  a  half  to  learn  that  the  Queen's  Hall  Saturday 
afternoon  concerts  are  highly  delightful  and  well  worth 
attending  ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  average  Englishman 
learnt  this  and  begun  to  attend  them  than  Mr.  Newman 
stops  the  Queen's  Hall  Saturday  afternoon  concerts. 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Wood  have  struggled  on  bravely; 
gradually  the  audiences  have  grown  ;  and,  just  when 
they  have  grown   past   the   barely  profitable  point, 
hey  presto  !    the   attraction    is   withdrawn,  and  my 
friends  and  myself  know  not  where  to  pass  a  pleasing 
and  yet  respectable  Saturday  afternoon.    Mr.  Newman 
may  think  this  fair  play  ;  Mr.  Wood,  who  knows  me, 
by  repute  (good  or  bad),  may  think  it  will  take  me 
in  ;  but  my  feeling  is  that  it  is  the  shabbiest  trick  ever 
played  on  an  honest  musical  critic  and  a  public  which 
is  wrestling  with    circumstances  to  become  musical. 
Were  it  not  libellous  to  say  so,  I  would  fain  remark 
that  Mr.  Newman  is  ridiculous  to  stop  his  concerts 
when  they  are  reaching  the  height  of  their  prosperity  ; 
and  I  would  add  to  this,  were  it  not  libellous,  that  Mr. 
Wood  is  more  ridiculous  to  let  Mr.  Newman  stop  his 
concerts  when  they  are  reaching  the  height  of  their 
prosperity.    And  I  repeat :  where  am  I  to  waste  a  dull 
Saturday  afternoon  ?    Some  persons  may  mention  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  suggestion  would  be  a  good  one. 
There  is  no  pleasanter  place  than  the  Crystal  Palace 
concert-room  :   the  unpleasantness  lies  in  the  getting 
there.    That  dreary  railway  journey  from  Ludgate  Hill 
in  an  "express"  which  stops  at  many  of  the  stations 
and  between  most  of  the  others  ;  the  still  more  terrible 
journey  back  in  a  train  that  stops  both  at  and  between 
the  stations  !     The  climb  up  into  the  Palace  is  not 
unendurable  ;    but,    after   the   concert   is   over,  the 
awful  clammy  chill  as  one  descends  to  the  railway 
station,  a   sensation   that   makes  one  think   one  is 
going  down  into  a  grave  dug  by  oneself  for  one's 
enemy  !    These  are  the  disadvantages  which  make  me 
shudder  at  the  very  notion  of  the  Palace,  and  move  me 
to  reproach  Mr.   Newman,  sorrowfully  and  bitterly, 
with  his  removal  of  the  excuse  which  saved  me  from 
going  to  the  Palace.    Still,  it  is,  after  all,  ungenerous 
and  ungrateful  to  utter  reproaches,  for  Mr.  Newman 
has  done  much  to  make  life  possible  and  serious  for  the 
musically  inclined,  much  also  for  the  musical  credit  of 
the  country.    To-day  it  seems  absurd  that  there  should 
ever  have  been  a  time  when  the  best  we  could  show  our 
friend  the  intelligent  musical  foreigner  was  the  prepos- 
terous Philharmonic  ;  yet  the  youngest  of  us  remember 
that  time  with  painful  vividness.   Now  we  can  take  the 
intelligent  musical  foreigner  to  Queen's  Hall,  and  we 
can  say,  should  he  be  a  Frenchman,  Here  is  a  man 
who  is  a  finer  artist,  who  is  more  completely  and 
passionately  an  artist,  than  your  Lamoureux  ;  to  the 
German  we  can  point  out  how  much  nobler  a  conductor 
Wood  is  than  Nikisch  or  Richard  Strauss  ;  and  to  the 
Italian  we  can  say  nothing,  for  now  that  Italy's  one  con- 
ductor is  gone  it  would  not  be  safe  to  insult  Mr.  Wood  by 
•comparing  him  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  left. 
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All  this,  I  admit,  I  have  said  before  ;  and  my  only  reason, 
or  excuse,  for  saying  it  again  is  that,  though  it  is  all  too 
easy  in  this  country  to  damn  a  man,  especially  if  he 
does  not  deserve  damning,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  make 
the  public  accept  an  artist,  especially  if  he  stands  high 
enough  above  the  general  to  deserve  recognition  and  to 
provoke  the  envy  and  enmity  of  the  Academics. 

Mr.  Newman  began  this  season  by  promising  many 
novelties  ;  but  of  these  he  has  given  us  few,  and  it 
cannot  truly  be  said  that  those  few  have  whetted  the 
appetite  for  more.  Mr.  Wood  has  shown  a  faint 
tendency  to  slide  along  in  grooves  :  now  the  Russian 
groove,  now  the  English.  Of  the  twain,  give  me  the 
Russian  :  anything  is  better  than  the  English  groove. 
But  on  the  whole  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one 
should  take  the  trouble  to  play  music,  Russian  or 
English,  merely  because  it  was  composed  lately ;  it 
would  be  far  wiser,  and  productive  of  greater 
pleasure  and  profit,  to  go  back  to  some  of  the  for- 
gotten masterworks  written  a  century  or  more  ago, 
to  music  which,  though  two  hundred  years  old,  is 
still  new.  Why  not  frankly  recognise  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  fashion  to  write  good  music  nowadays,  and 
that  it  is  foolish  to  play  bad  music  whose  badness  is 
none  the  more  excusable  because  it  is  a  new  bad- 
ness? Of  course  this  seems  a  little  brutal  on  the 
hundreds  of  obscure  geniuses  who  (as  every  one 
knows)  are  penning  mighty  achievements  in  the 
garrets  of  South  Kensington  ;  of  course  it  would  be 
silly  to  imitate  the  Philharmonic  and  play  nothing 
new  unless  it  was  by  an  Academic  or  a  tenth-rate 
foreigner.  All  I  mean  is  that  Messrs.  Newman 
and  Wood  should  not  scour  anxiously  round  look- 
ing for  a  novelty  for  their  next  programme.  That 
is  to  reduce  their  concerts  to  the  level  of  a  provincial 
festival.  When  a  good  new  work  offers  itself  let  it 
be  given  by  all  means,  but  unostentatiously,  without  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  "  First  Performance  "  in 
italics,  and  an  ingenious  analysis  by  the  Eminent  Pro- 
grammist.  To  call  attention  to  the  performance  of  a 
work  being  a  first  one  is  to  invite  criticism,  generally 
unfavourable  criticism.  If  there  is  nothing  new 
in  it  we  pathetically  complain  of  being  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  commonplace  ;  if  there  is  some- 
thing new,  we  blame  it  because  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent, because  the  innovation  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
great  masters,  because  the  thing  is  not  written  in  the 
"  established  form."  With  the  majority  of  critics,  this 
sort  of  criticism  is  unavoidable,  for  few  people  have 
realised  that  so  long  as  a  form  is  used  only  by 
a  master,  it  is  reckoned  an  unprecedented,  unjusti- 
fiable, unsanctioned  innovation,  and  only  when  the 
duffers  begin,  as  they  do  at  last,  to  use  it  too,  is  it 
"  established."  In  art,  as  art  is  seen  by  those  who 
are  not  artists,  it  is  the  duffer  who  sanctions  the 
new  ;  the  man  who  innovates  is  regarded  with  suspicion, 
even  with  hatred  ;  the  greatly  daring  Smith  or  Jones 
who  ventures  to  imitate  the  innovator  is  adored  (for  a 
matter  of  ten  years  or  so).  Perhaps  he  deserves  his 
brief  fame  ;  he  steals  the  sacred  thing  from  the  gods 
and  brings  it  down  to  the  common  crowd  :  who  knows 
with  any  certainty  that  Prometheus  was  not  a  mediocrity? 
True,  the  modern  Prometheus  does  not  suffer  the  woes  of 
his  exemplar.  He  generally  prospers,  while,  whatever  the 
composer  of  novelties  may  do,  he  is  condemned.  Either 
the  thing  has  been  done  before,  in  which  case  it  need 
not  have  been  done  again,  or  it  has  not  been  done  before, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  done  at  all.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  Messrs.  Wood  and  Newman  have  discovered 
this.  If  so,  why  do  they  not  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
novelties,  as  I  have  suggested,  by  giving  us  unfamiliar 
bits  of  Gluck,  Handel,  Bach  and  Mozart?  None  of 
them  are  really  known  to  this  generation.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Newman's  Benefit  concert,  which  everyone  must 
attend,  comes  off  on  30  April,  in  Queen's  Hall  at  three 
in  the  afternoon. 

Talking  of  mediocrities  and  their  novelties,  the 
reader's  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  a  letter 
on  p.  432  about  Dr.  Parry's  Magnificat.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  when  the  Magnificat  is  sung  in  future  the 
choir  will  display  a  lamentable  tendency  to  forsake  the 
unfamiliar  Latin  used  by  Dr.  Parry,  and  fall  back  on 
Mr.  Gilbert's  genial  verses,  which  suit  the  theme 
admirably.  J.  F.  R. 
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ENGLAND'S  DELICATE  COMPLIMENT  TO 
IBSEN. 

THE  English  theatre  distinguished  itself  last  week. 
The  occasion  was  Ibsen's  seventieth  birthday.  On 
the  Continent  it  was  celebrated  by  special  representa- 
tions of  his  works.  The  English  theatre  took  not  the 
smallest  notice  of  Ibsen,  but  gave  an  enthusiastic  and 
unprecedented  benefit  to  Miss  Nellie  Farren.  This  is 
quite  as  it  should  be.  It  expresses  the  real  condition 
of  dramatic  art  in  this  country  with  just  the  character- 
istic British  touch  of  caricature.  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
the  other  leaders  of  his  profession  probably  feel  proud 
of  it.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  who  ventured  to  contribute 
three  guineas  towards  the  purchase  of  a  drinking-cup 
for  Ibsen  (all  Norwegians  are  assumed  to  be  mighty 
drinkers),  must  feel  rather  like  a  man  in  morning  dress 
at  a  smart  dinner-party  ;  for  no  other  manager  compro- 
mised himself  by  meddling  in  the  business.  And  the 
managers  were  quite  right.  They  are  not  in  Ibsen's 
line  ;  and  Ibsen  is  not  in  theirs.  He  has  seated  himself 
over  their  heads  without  the  slightest  assistance  from 
them,  or  the  faintest  comprehension  on  their  part  why 
or  how  he  was  establishing  himself  on  high  without 
their  having  voice  or  part  in  the  matter. 

I  must  offer  the  drinking-cup  committee  a  mild 
remonstrance  as  to  their  rather  maladroit  handling  of 
our  little  celebration.  Ibsen  will  receive  two  im- 
pressions from  it :  first,  that  his  admirers  in  England 
consist  of  an  insignificant  clique  of  fifty  persons,  of 
whom  only  four  could  be  persuaded  to  contribute  more 
than  a  guinea;  and  second,  that  these  fifty  are  such 
gross  ignoramuses  and  Philistines  as  to  believe  that 
the  art  of  making  beautiful  drinking-vessels  for  State 
occasions  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  Now  the  truth  is  that  all  the  guinea 
subscriptions  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  were 
limited  to  that  snobbish  minimum  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee,  and  were  accompanied  by  an 
intimation  that  a  higher  subscription  would  be  equally 
agreeable  to  the  subscriber.  When  the  published  list 
reveialed  the  fact  that  three  or  four  gentlemen  had  been 
allowed  to  break  through  the  arrangement  and  give 
double  or  treble  subscriptions,  the  rest  were  naturally 
furious.  Had  such  a  result  been  proposed  or  con- 
templated, some  of  the  subscriptions  would  have 
amounted  to  perhaps  double  the  total  amount  collected. 
More  aggravating  still,  it  now  appears  that  so  far  from 
any  serious  effort  having  been  made  to  bring  the 
subscription  under  the  notice  of  all  those  who  would 
obviously  have  supported  it — not  to  mention  the  great 
body  of  undistinguished  and  unknown  disciples — -the  call 
had  been  whispered  so  timidly  that  the  effect  produced 
was  that  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  the  affair  the 
private  property  of  a  clique.  Now  that  the  mistake  is 
apparent,  the  apology  made  is  that  Ibsen's  seventieth 
birthday  was  rushed  on  an  unprepared  world  with  such 
precipitation  that  there  was  no  time  to  communicate 
with  more  than  the  few  nearest  Ibsenites.  The  excuse 
is  a  bold  one,  considering  how  outrageously  impossible 
and  incredible  it  is.  Plenty  of  people  who  are  just  as 
accessible  and  eligible  as  I  was  heard  nothing  of  the 
affair.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  whole  business 
must  have  presented  itself  to  the  organizing  secretary 
as  a  private  tribute  from  a  few  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  Master,  acting  together  in  the  matter  as  a  sectional 
group  wishing,  as  such,  to  individualise  its  share  in  the 
birthday  offerings.  But  in  that  case,  what  right  had  he 
to  spring  its  little  present  on  the  press  and  public  as 
England's  tribute  to  Ibsen  ?  When  you  meddle  with  a 
big  man  you  must  do  it  in  a  big  way.  Through 
overlooking  this  the  group  has  landed  itself  in  sending 
Ibsen  a  paltry  present  and  filling  his  disciples  with  rage 
and  shame,  which  of  course  found  expression  promptly 
in  the  press.  Fortunately  it  will  not  matter  much  to  a 
man  so  deeply  skilled  as  Ibsen  in  parochialism.  He 
will  quite  understand  that  I  and  the  other  signatories 
of  the  address  represent  merely  one  of  a  dozen  little 
sets,  each  of  which  regards  some  great  man  as  its  own 
private  discovery  and  exclusive  property.  And  he  will 
write  us  a  nice  letter  in  which  he  will  gravely  pretend 
to  believe  that  we  are  the  people  of  England.  Then, 
presumably,  he,  will  refresh  himself  with  a  glance  at 
the  accounts  of  the  circulation  of  his  works  rendered 
by  his  English  publishers,  and  wink. 


To  Mr.  Archer,  also,  I  have  a  remonstrance  to 
address.  He  has  dropped  into  poetry,  to  the  extent  of 
a  column  and  a  half  in  the  "  Chronicle,"  over  the  same 
matter.  And  he  has  actually  dragged  in  Shakespear  ! 
Is  it  kind  to  Shakespear?  Is  it  polite  to  Ibsen?  I 
notice  how  very  guardedly  it  is  done  :  a  careful 
scrutiny  will  show  that  Mr.  Archer  has  committed 
himself  to  nothing  more  controversial  than  the  state- 
ment that  Ibsen  will  go  the  way  that  Shakespear 
went,  which  may  mean  no  more  than  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  But  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  Ibsen  will  infer,  at 
the  first  glance,  that  he  is  expected  to  feel  complimented 
at  being  compared  to  Shakespear,  in  which  case  he 
will  certainly  be  so  unspeakably  enraged  that  no 
subsequent  explanations  will  ever  restore  the  good 
understanding  existing  between  him  and  his  translator. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  painful  occasion  when,  at  a 
musical  celebration,  a  wreath  was  solemnly  awarded 
to  Gounod  and  Wagner  as  representing  jointly  all  that 
was  great  in  modern  music,  with  the  result,  of  course, 
of  throwing  both  masters  into  a  frenzy.  Considering 
that  the  literary  side  of  the  mission  of  Ibsen  here  has 
been  the.  rescue  of  this  unhappy  country  from  its 
centuries  of  slavery  to  Shakespear,  it  does  seem  a 
little  strong  to  inform  the  creator  of  the  Master- 
builder  and  Hedda  Gabler  that  he  is  going  the  way 
of  the  creator  of  Prospero  and  the  Queen  in  "  Hamlet." 
There  is  nothing  that  requires  more  discretion  than  the 
paying  of  compliments  to  great  men.  When  an 
American  journalist  describes  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones 
as  "  the  English  Gustave  DoreY'  or  declares  Madox 
Brown  to  have  been  "as  a  realist,  second  only  to  Frith,"- 
he  means  well  ;  and  possibly  the  victims  of  his  good 
intentions  give  him  credit  for  them.  But  I  do  most 
earnestly  beg  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  to  be 
extremely  careful  how  they  compare  any  foreigner  to 
Shakespear.  The  foreigner  can  know  nothing  of 
Shakespear's  power  over  language.  He  can  only 
judge  him  by  his  intellectual  force  and  dramatic  insight,, 
quite  apart  from  his  beauty  of  expression.  From  such 
a  test  Ibsen  comes  out  with  a  double  first-class  : 
Shakespear  comes  out  hardly  anywhere.  Our  English 
deficiency  in  analytic  power  makes  it  extremely  hard! 
for  us  to  understand  how  a  man  who  is  great  in  any 
respect  can  be  insignificant  in  any  other  respect  ;  and 
perhaps  the  average  foreigner  is  not  much  cleverer.  But 
when  the  foreigner  has  the  particular  respect  in  which 
our  man  is  great  cut  off  from  him  artificially  by  the 
change  of  language,  as  a  screen  of  coloured  glass  will 
shut  off  certain  rays  from  a  camera,  then  the  deficiency 
which  is  concealed  even  from  our  experts  by  the 
splendour  of  Shakespear's  literary  gift,  may  be  obvious 
to  quite  commonplace  people  who  know  him  only 
through  translations.  In  any  language  of  the  world 
"Brand,"  "Peer  Gynt"  and  "  Emperor  or  Galilean  '* 
prove  their  author  a  thinker  of  extraordinary  penetra- 
tion, and  a  moralist  of  international  influence.  Turn 
from  them  to  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  or  "The  seven- 
ages  of  man,"  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  anybody  more 
critical  than  a  village  schoolmaster  being  imposed  on 
by  such  platitudinous  fudge.  The  comparison  does 
not  honour  Ibsen  :  it  makes  Shakespear  ridiculous  ; 
and  for  both  their  sakes  it  should  not  be  drawn.  If  we 
cannot  for  once  let  the  poor  Bard  alone,  let  us  humbly 
apologise  to  Ibsen  for  our  foolish  worship  of  a  foolish 
collection  of  shallow  proverbs  in  blank  verse.  Let  us 
plead  that  if  we  compare,  not  the  absolute  Shakespear 
with  the  absolute  Ibsen,  but  the  advance  from  the  old 
stage  zany  Hamblet  to  our  William's  Hamlet  with 
the  advance  from  Faust  to  Peer  Gynt,  "  Hamlet "' 
was  really  a  great  achievement,  and  might  stand  as  an 
isolated  feat  against  "Peer  Gynt"  as  an  isolated  feat. 
But  as  it  led  to  nothing,  whereas  "  Peer  Gynt"  led  to; 
so  much  that  it  now  ranks  only  as  part  of  Ibsen's 
romantic  wild  oats — above  all,  as  Ibsen's  message 
nerved  him  to  fight  all  Europe  in  the  teeth  of  starvation, 
whereas  Shakespear's  was  not  proof  even  against  the 
ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  London  playgoer,  it  only- 
needs  another  turn  of  the  discussion  to  show  that 
a  comparison  of  the  two  popular  masterpieces  is. 
like  a  comparison  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  to  one  of  the 
peaks  in  an  Alpine  chain.  It  is  quite  useless  to 
attempt  to  flatter  the  great  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  comparing  them  to  the  men  of  the  de- 
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cadent  sixteenth.  It  shows  a  want  of  respect  for  them 
and  for  ourselves.  If  Ibsen  had  got  no  further  than 
"  the  path  that  Shakespear  trod,"  he  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  outside  Norway  ;  and  as  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  may  be  perfectly  aware  of  this,  I  implore 
Mr.  Archer  never  to  mention  Stratford-on-Avon  to  him, 
especially  as  he  has  already  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Swan  on  Maeterlinck.  Ibsen  may  be  as  little  disposed 
to  share  honours  with  "the  Belgian  Shakespear"  as 
Wagner  was  with  Gounod.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  again  been 
very  dull  during  the  week.  Although  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East  no  longer  gives  cause  for  alarm,  and  the 
West  African  dispute  is  in  abeyance  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiations  now  in  progress  at  Paris,  the 
Cuban  question  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  all  the 
markets  in  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension.  In  many 
quarters  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is 
considered  inevitable,  whether  as  a  result  of  the 
"  Maine  "  explosion  or  on  the  question  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence. No  one  doubts  that  all  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  but  the  Jingo  party  is  very  strong,  not  only  in 
the  Senate,  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 
is  feared  that  whether  he  will  or  no,  the  President  will 
be  forced  to  take  up  such  an  attitude  towards  Spain 
that  the  pride  of  the  latter  country  will  compel  her  to 
declare  war.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  business 
in  Stocks  and  Shares  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  and 
though  there  has  been  no  great  amount  of  selling  there 
has  been  practically  no  buying,  and  prices  have  been 
weak  all  along  the  line  in  spite  of  greater  ease  in  the 
money  market. 

Consols  have  fallen  £  since  the  end  of  last  week. 
Home  Rails  have  been  fairly  steady,  but  in  spite  of 
favourable  traffic  returns  prices  have  remained  at  one 
dull  level.  In  American  Rails  there  was  a  slight  im- 
provement on  Monday,  but  since  then  prices  all  round 
have  had  a  downward  tendency,  and  although  at  the 
lowest  quotations  operators  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  at  times  shown  a  disposition  to  pick  up 
the  better  descriptions,  there  are  at  present  no  signs 
of  improvement.  Prices,  however,  have  declined  so 
heavily  during  the  past  month  that  whether  there  is 
war  or  not  there  must  before  long  be  considerable  re- 
coveries. Even  in  case  of  war  the  revenues  of  the  lines 
cannot  be  much  diminished,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  may  be  largely  augmented. 
Canadian  Rails  have  been  depressed  in  sympathy  with 
Americans,  but'  here  the  principal  influence,  of  course, 
has  been  the  failure  to  end  the  rate  war,  which,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  at  present,  seems  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

Rumour  says  that  the  Chinese  Loan  which  was  issued 
on  Monday  has  not  been  a  startling  success  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  market  it  is  already  being  quoted  at  a 
discount.  It  is  stated  that  over  70  per  cent,  of  the 
English  portion  of  the  issue  has  been  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  underwriters,  although  in  Germany  the  issue 
was  over-subscribed.  In  this  case  the  German  in- 
vestor seems  to  have  had  the  greater  wisdom.  It  is 
not  every  day  that  a  good  5  per  cent,  security  comes 
upon  the  market,  and  it  does  not  seem  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Chinese  Loan  is  such  a  one.  The  in- 
terest on  the  loan  seems  well  assured,  and  the  con- 
cessions made  by  China  to  foreign  trade  cannot  fail  to 
increase  both  her  prosperity  and  her  revenues.  The 
immense  market  China  offers  to  commerce  is,  we  be- 
lieve, on  the  point  of  being  thrown  open  to  foreigners 
more  widely  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  if  once 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  China  can  be  exploited  the 
development  of  her  commerce  to  an  enormous  degree 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  South  African  Market,  which  has  been  so  long 
depressed,  bed-rock  seems  to  have  been  reached. 
During  the  week  there  has  even  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  some  cases,  and  when  the  present  nineteen-day 
account  is  over  we  expect  to  see  a  still  better  tendency, 


unless,  of  course,  there  is  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  which  would  depress  Kaffirs  like  every- 
thing else.  There  is  a  much  calmer  feeling  with 
respect  to  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  and  since  there  has 
been  an  almost  complete  unloading  of  South  African 
securities  both  here  ,and  in  Paris,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  bulk  of  the  holdings  are  now  in 
strong  hands.  In  the  case  of  South  African  mines  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  go  on  steadily  producing 
gold  and  increasing  their  output.  One  day  the  public 
will  certainly  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  better-class 
mines  of  the  Transvaal  are  solid  dividend-paying 
concerns,  quite  as  safe  and  much  more  profitable  at  the 
present  level  of  prices  than  Liptons,  or  any  other 
industrial  favourite.  In  accordance  with  our  promise 
of  last  week,  we  give  below  a  table  showing  the 
estimated  net  yield  to  the  investor  at  present  prices  of 
the  Witwatersrand  mines,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  monthly  profits  and  making  allowance  for  a 
sinking  fund  to  replace  the  capital  invested. 


Estimated  Future 

Net  Yield 

of  Rand  Outcrop 

Mines. 

Pro- 

Company. 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Dividends. 

9  "J    \1  Y"f*Vl 

—  J  I'ljp.ll. 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

...    35  ••• 

n  ... 

7o(?)  . 

..  18 

Henry  Nourse  (*)  ... 

..  150  ... 

01  .i 

12 

•  »5 

Ginsberg  

..    50  ... 

2  ' 

8 

•  l5 

..    50  ... 

2f  ... 

18 

■  lS 

Pioneer   

••  5°o(2)  ... 

9i 

1 

.    I  L 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

tr  ••• 

6 

.    I  I 

Crown  Reef   

..  200 

12  ... 

8 

... '  IO> 

Ferreira   

..  350  ... 

24 J-  ... 

17 

..  IO 

Glencairn  

••    35  ••• 

2 

1 1 

..  IO 

Jumpers  (4)   

80  ... 

4|  - 

8 

. .  IO 

Wemmer  

..  150  ... 

81  ... 

10 

..  9 

..    75  ... 

7  ■•■ 

8 

..  8 

Primrose  

60  ... 

3* 

10 

..  8 

Roodepoort  United 

...    50  ... 

3f8 

*5 

..  8 

City  and  Suburban  (B) 

...    15  ... 

5rk-  •  • 

17  • 

••  7 

Geldenhuis  Estate 

...  100 

4£  - 

7 

••  7 

Meyer  and  Charlton 

...    70  ... 

4|  - 

10 

••  7 

Robinson  (7)   

. .  20 

8£  - 

16 

••  7 

Treasury  (8)  

10 

3*  ••• 

13  • 

••  7 

May  Consolidated  . . , 

•••    35  - 

2\  ... 

9 

..  6 

Heriot   

...  100 

7V" 

12 

..  6 

Wolhuter   

10 

5tV-- 

40 

..  6 

Angelo  

...    75  ... 

5  ••• 

8(8)  ■ 

■'•  5 

..    15  ... 

if  ... 

20(?)  . 

••  5 

Durban  Roodepoort 

...    80  ... 

9 

..  4^ 

Worcester   

60  ... 

2x  ... 

4 

••  4 

Langlaaste  Estate... 

...    30  ... 

3i  - 

15 

..  4 

(x)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^250,000.  (2)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^110,000.  (!)  51^  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  ^,'250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(4)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^100,000.  (5)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  ^200,000.  (B)  ^4  shares.  (')  ^5, 
shares.  (8)  Poorer  North  Reef  ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  net  yield  to- 
the  investor  at  present  prices  of  the  various  deep-level- 
mines  now  at  work,  or  expected  shortly  to  start  opera- 
tions. The  table  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
yield  of  the  corresponding  outcrop  mines,  and  assumes 
that  the  full  equipment  of  stamps  contemplated  is  at 
work.  The  slight  extra  expense  of  working  the  deep- 
level  mines,  as  compared  with  the  outcrop  mines,  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  superior  and  more 
scientific  equipments  of  the  deep-levels,  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  same  profits  will  be  earned  by 
the  deep-level  as  by  the  outcrop  mines.  In  actual, 
working,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rose  Deep,  for  instance, 
deep-level  profits  show  an  improvement  in  the  yield. 
In  the  table  the  life  of  the  mine  has  been  allowed  for 
by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  at  3  per  cent,  as  given  in 
the  table  we  published  last  week,  and  the  number  of 
years  of  life  have  been  calculated  from  the  stoping 
width  and  dip  of  the  reef,  and  the  resultant  ore  contents 
per  claim,  after  allowing  for  the  sorting  out  of  20  per 
cent,  of  waste  rock  before  crushing.    The  estimated 
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net  yield  at  present  prices  in  the  last  column  represents, 
therefore,  the  dividends  per  annum  the  investor  may 
expect  throughout  the  life  of  the  mine,  after  making 
provision  for  leaving  his  capital  intact  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

Probable  Net  Yield  of  Deep  Levels. 


i  ro- 

Company. 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Dividends. 

23  March. 

Mine. 

Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

Robinson  Deep(1) 

-    9*  •• 

.  20  .. 

•  17 

*Crown  Deep   

....  200 

...  ii|  .. 

.  16  .. 

•  15 

♦Nourse  Deep   

....  60 

...    4|  .. 

•  43  •• 

.  8 

Rose  Deep   

....  105 

...    6  .. 

•  15  •• 

.  12 

Durban  Deep(2)  

....  50 

...    3i  ■■ 

•  15  •• 

•  9 

io8(3) 

-    3i  •• 

5  •• 

•  9 

♦Village  Main  Reef(4) 
♦Geldenhuis  Deep   

••••  75 

...    5  .. 

•  13  •• 

.  8 

....  7o(3) 

...    6£  .. 

•  23  .. 

•  7 

♦Jumpers  Deep   

♦Simmer  and  Jack   

....  40 

...    5  .. 

.  36  .. 

.  6 

....  4|(3) 

-  3(5)- 

•  3°  •• 

•  5 

Glen  Deep   

18 

...      2\  .. 

•  25  .. 

•  5 

Langlaate  Deep  

21 

...      2l  .. 

•  15  • 

2 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work.  (J)  Will 
start  crushing  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  (2)  Own  24,000 
Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ^36,000,  and 
will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (3)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (4)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ^200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (5)  ^5  shares. 

In  considering  the  above  tables  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  dividends  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  rate  of  profits  of  the  outcrop  mines,  and  that 
the  estimates  of  the  lives  of  the  mines  are  very  con- 
servative. In  the  past  four  years  very  considerable 
economies  have  been  effected  in  working  costs,  and  by 
careful  sorting  of  the  ore  the  yield  of  gold  has  been 
largely  increased.  Even  apart  from  prospective  reforms 
in  the  Transvaal,  great  economies  in  working  can  still 
be  made  and  improved  methods  of  extraction  may  yet 
be  discovered,  so  that  before  the  mines  are  exhausted 
the  profits  upon  which  the  above  estimates  are  based 
are  likely  to  be  still  further  increased.  Many  of  the 
mines  are  still  badly  managed,  but,  as  the  above  tables 
show,  neither  the  market  nor  investors  have  as  yet  any 
definite  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  under- 
takings. In  the  case  of  two  of  the  deep  levels  the 
above  estimates  are  probably  considerably  below  the 
mark.  The  life  of  the  Crown  Deep  is  estimated  by 
those  who  should  know  at  twenty-five  years  instead  of 
sixteen,  and  since  part  of  its  claim  area  is  on  the  dip  of 
the  Robinson  and  Bonanza  mines  its  profits,  when  it 
gets  to  work  on  richer  ore,  should  be  equivalent  to 
dividends  of  at  least  250  per  cent.  On  this  basis  it  will 
give  a  net  yield  to  the  investor  of  20  per  cent.  Similarly 
the  Nourse  Deep,  if  as  is  probable  it  increases  its  mill 
to  200  stamps,  will  on  the  basis  of  the  profits  of  the 
Henry  Nourse  mine  give  a  yield  of  over  25  per  cent. 

The  Mozambique  Company  is  not  letting  the  grass 
grow  under  its  feet  nor  yet  in  the  streets  of  Beira. 
This  town,  which  has  before  it  a  great  future,  not  only  as 
the  port  of  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  but 
also  as  that  of  the  whole  of  Rhodesia,  is  increasing  its 
trade  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  has  just  been  de- 
cided to  construct  a  large  wharf,  the  contract  for  which 
has  been  already  approved.  The  wharf  is  to  be  of  such 
size  as  to  accommodate  six  sets  of  tramlines  and  the 
necessary  cranes  for  unloading  at  least  750  tons  of 
merchandise  daily.  It  will  also  be  capable  of  ex- 
tension to  such  a  depth  as  will  permit  steamers  of  the 
largest  tonnage  to  come  alongside.  Other  develop- 
ments of  great  importance  are  also  being  carried  out  in 
the  Mozambique  Company's  territory.  The  Governor 
has  decided  to  complete  and  improve  the  defences  of 
the  town  of  Beira,  to  carry  out  various  measures 
to  improve  the  sanitation  of  the  town  and  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Customs  warehouses,  which  are  already 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  increasing  trade.  Other 
important  measures  have  been  decided  upon  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Manica  and  Massi  Kessi  districts, 
including  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  and  a  mining 


laboratory,  the  construction  of  bridges  connecting 
Massi  Kessi  with  the  mining  area,  the  repairing  of 
the  roads  and  other  necessary  works.  The  excellent 
work  now  being  quietly  done  by  the  Mozambique 
Company  in  this  part  of  Africa  must  soon  begin  to 
show  important  results,  and  we  anticipate  that  in  the 
near  future  much  more  attention  will  be  directed  to- 
wards the  Company's  operations. 

The  Westralian  Market  has  now  its  turn  of  depres- 
sion, and  strange  to  say  Mr.  Bottomley's  "Terrors" 
have    stopped    their    triumphal    progress  upwards. 
Mr.    Bottomley   as   a   financier  presents    a  curious 
phenomenon.      To   a   number    of   people   since  the 
Hansard  Union  restitution  he  no  doubt  appears  as  a 
man  full    of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  anxious 
to  be  not  only  just  but  even  generous  towards  his 
fellow-men.    Such  a  man  is  indeed  a  rare  bird  in  the 
City,  and  he  seems  bent  upon  living  up  to  his  repu- 
tation.   He  told  the  shareholders  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Northern  Territories  Company  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  bought  380,000  "Terrors"  on  the  market, 
although  there  are  only  300,000  in  existence.    If  this 
was  true,  Mr.  Bottomley,  of  course,  had  the  "  bears  " 
at  his  mercy,  and  he  could  have  put  up  the  price  of 
"Terrors  "to  almost  any  figure  he  liked.    But  out  of 
pure  good  nature  Mr.  Bottomley  is  apparently  letting 
the  "bears"  down  easily,  and  so  far  from  Northern 
Territories  having  advanced  still  further  during  the 
past  week  they  have  slightly  fallen.    It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  that  Mr.  Bottomley  at  the  meeting  can  have 
said  that  which  was  not,  and  we  can  only  conclude 
that  it  is  pure  kindness  of  heart  which  impels  him  to  let 
out  the  "bears"  so  easily.    What  else  can  one  expect 
from  a  gentleman  who  presents  to  the  public  ^"5,000,000 
worth  of  visible  gold-bearing  ore  for  the  ridiculously  small 
sum  of  ^300,000.    For  ourselves  we  confess  to  being 
always  rather  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  generosity  of 
company  promoters.     Since,   on  his  own  assertion, 
Mr.  Bottomley  and  his  friends  now  hold  the  whole  of 
the  shares  and  more  of  the  Northern  Territories  Com- 
pany, the  best  policy  for  the  outside  public  will  be  to 
leave  them  on  their  hands.     When  that  ^5,000,000 
worth  of  gold  is  won,  Mr.  Bottomley,  in  another  fit  of 
generosity,  may  be  inclined  to  restore  to  the  public 
what  it  lost,  not  in  the  Hansard  Union,  but  in  the 
other  companies  with  which  Mr.  Bottomley  was  formerly 
associated. 

Mr.  Whitaker-Wright's  circular  of  three  weeks  ago 
has  had  its  effect,  and  all  the  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  London  and  Globe  which  have  any  considerable 
number  of  outside  shareholders  have  agreed  to  the 
amalgamation  scheme.  These  are  the  Golden  Crown, 
Mainland  Consols,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Wealth  of 
Nations  Extended,  Hannan's  Golden  Group,  Hannan's 
Golden  Treasure,  and  Paddington  Consols  Companies, 
with  a  combined  nominal  capital  of  over  ;£i  ,000,000. 
The  other  six  companies  concerned  in  the  scheme  are 
mainly  or  wholly  controlled  by  the  London  and  Globe 
people,  and  their  assent  is  assured.  We  may  therefore 
expect  shortly  to  see  the  Standard  Exploration  Com- 
pany, with  [its  capital  of  1^1,500,000,  rising  like  a 
phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the  London  and  Globe's 
Westralian  subsidiaries. 

For  the  shareholders  it  has  all  along  been  a  question 
whether  they  should  put  their  hands  into  their  own 
pockets  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  bring  their 
properties  to  the  dividend  stage,  or  whether  through 
the  medium  of  the  London  and  Globe  they  should  invite 
the  outside  public  to  take  a  hand.  Wisely  enough, 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  they  have  decided  upon 
the  latter  course,  but  not  without  a  good  deal  of  remon- 
strance. One  shareholder  declared  that  the  proposal 
to  give  them  10s.  in  paper  for  each  of  their  £1  shares 
was  ludicrous,  whilst  the  Committee  of  the  Paddington 
Consols  described  the  scheme  plainly  as  a  suggestion 
that  the  parent  Company,  which  received  ^125,000  in 
cash  as  purchase  money  for  this  particular  property, 
shall  now  take  it  back  in  return  for  only  half  its  face 
value  in  the  paper  shares  of  a  new  and  wholly  different 
concern  of  its  own  creation. 

The  new  Standard  Exploration  Company  intends  to 
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devote  much  of  its  attention  to  enterprises  in  British 
Columbia,  and  some  fears  were  also  expressed  by 
shareholders  that  any  profits  which  may  ultimately  be 
made  by  the  Westralian  properties  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  these  new  ventures.  On  the  whole  the  outlook  is 
not  reassuring.  The  British  America  Corporation,  in 
which  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  amalgamation 
scheme  the  new  Standard  Exploration  Company  has  to 
take  200,000  shares,  still  languishes.  The  properties 
which  the  Hon.  Charles  Mackintosh  has  acquired  for 
the  Corporation  in  the  Rossland  district  and  elsewhere 
seem  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  Le  Roi  Mine  and  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  which  the  Company  failed 
to  acquire,  although  they  were  confidently  trotted  out 
for  show  in  the  prospectus.  The  whole  business  is 
another  illustration  of  the  helplessness  of  shareholders 
in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  company  promoter. 

It  is  not  o-iven  to  every  man  to  fight  a  trade's  union 
successfully,  least  of  all  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  of  trades'  unions,  but  this  the  late  Colonel 
Dyer,  whose  sudden  death  we  deplore,  achieved.  His 
successful  conduct  of  the  engineering  dispute  was  per- 
haps the  least  of  the  achievements  of  his  busy  life. 
He  served  with  distinction  through  the  Crimean  War 
and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Sevastopol.  In  the 
Indian  Mutiny  he  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
and  at  the  Battle  of  Cawnpur  for  the  second  time  in  his 
military  career  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  He 
retired  from  the  army  covered  with  distinction  and 
brought  to  his  industrial  pursuits  the  same  energy  and 
power  of  command  which  had  previously  distinguished 
him. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  perceiving  the  great 
future  of  the  process  for  hydraulic  welding  invented 
by  Mr.  C.  T.  Crowden,  Col.  Dyer  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  invention  and  promised  his  co-operation 
to  Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley  in  the  work  of  establishing  it  as  a 
great  commercial  process.  Practical  commendation 
like  this  from  the  late  manager  of  the  Armstrong-Whit- 
worth  combination  sufficiently  proves  the  value  of  Mr. 
Crowden's  invention  and  though  Colonel  Dyer's  death 
must  come  as  a  personal  sorrow  to  Mr.  Hooley,  his 
testimony  remains  as  an  important  element  making  for 
the  success  of  the  Hydraulic  Welding  Company. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  curious  to  note  the  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  "  Financial 
News"  towards  Mr.  Hooley.  Not  long  ago  our  con- 
temporary was  in  the  habit  of  saying  many  nice  things 
with  regard  to  the  great  company  promoter,  but  of  late 
we  have  noticed  that  it  is  changing  its  tone.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Hooley  holds  a  large  interest  in  an  evening 
paper  which  Mr.  Harry  Marks  some  time  ago  converted 
from  a  Radical  organ  into  a  Moderate  and  Unionist 
journal.  The  unsuspecting  public  will  no  doubt  con- 
clude that  this  is  a  proof  of  the  impartiality  of  Mr. 
Harry  Marks,  who  directs  the  "  Financial  News."  As 
for  ourselves  we  have  our  doubts. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  SMELTING  CORPORATION'. 

The  object  of  the  Smelting  Corporation,  Limited,  is  to 
acquire  the  business  of  the  Burnham  Syndicate,  Limited, 
inclusive  of  patent  rights  for  the  treatment  of  refractory 
sulphide  ores  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  &c.  The  assets 
which  the  Company  acquires  consist  of : — (1)  The 
Patents  held  by  the  Burnham  Syndicate,  Limited,  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Canada, 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  West 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  Mexico.  (2)  The 
right  to  80,000  fully-paid  shares  of  £1  each  in  the  West 
Prussian  Mining  Company,  Limited,  out  of  a  total  of 
310,000  shares,  subject  to  the  performance  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Syndicate  under  an  agreement  dated 
7  December,  1897.  (3)  The  vendors'  interest  in  the 
smelting  works  at  Llamsamlet,  near  Swansea,  together 
with  the  benefit  of  all  existing  contracts  for  ore.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  prospectus  that  the  smelting  works 
have  been  established  at  Swansea  for  nearly  two  years, 
but  continuous  operations  did  not  commence  till 
31  January,  1897.  For  the  remaining  eleven  months 
of  that  year  the  directors  have  obtained  a  certificate 


from  Messrs.  Price,  Watcrhouse  &  Co.  This  goes  to 
show  that  10,372  tons  were  treated  at  a  smelting  profit 
of  ^9521  exclusive  of  profits  to  be  obtained  by  the 
desilverising  of  lead.  These  profits  have  been  obtained 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances  duly  set  out  in  the 
prospectus.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£600,000 
in  £1  shares.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
^430,000,  payable  as  to  ^80,000  in  cash  and  £350,000 
in  shares.  ;£i  70,000  is  thus  left  for  the  extension  of 
works  and  for  working  capital. 

A  JARRAH  WOOD  COMPANY. 

The  Jarrah  Timber  and  Wood  Paving  Corporation, 
Limited,  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  divided  into  100,000  seven  per  cent,  preference 
shares  of  £1  each,  preferential  both  as  to  interest  as 
well  as  capital,  and  150,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each.  Of  these  100,000  of  each  kind  are  now  offered 
at  par.  The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
some  half-dozen  businesses,  including  that  of  Messrs. 
Palfreman,  Foster  &  Co.,  25  to  35  New  Broad 
Street,  London,  E.C.  This  firm  has  already  carried 
out  extensive  wood-paving  contracts  for  vestries  all 
over  London  and  for  corporations  in  the  provinces. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Palfreman,  the  senior  partner,  has  consented 
to  act  as  managing  director  of  the  new  enterprise  for 
at  least  five  years.  Satisfactory  certificates  are  pub- 
lished as  to  the  profits  made  by  the  various  concerns, 
and  the  aggregate  net  profit  works  out  at  ^10,938  per 
annum.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  future  net  revenue 
will  allow  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  after  the 
dividend  on  the  preference  shares  has  been  paid.  The 
purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  £^215,000,  payable  as 
to  ^65,000  in  cash,  £50,000  in  fully  paid  shares,  and 
as  to  £100,000  in  shares  or  cash  at  the  directors' 
option. 

GREAT  LANCASHIRE  MINING, 

The  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  Great  Lancashire 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  is  in  the  Bendigo 
district,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  £75,000  in  £1  shares.  The  purchase  price 
has  been  fixed  at  £^55,000,  payable  as  to  £^25,000  in 
shares  and  £^5000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or 
shares.  Those  who  carefully  peruse  the  prospectus 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  undertaking  is  a 
doubtful  one.  The  reports  on  the  properties  to  be 
acquired  are  certainly  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

WESTRALIAN  COPPER. 

The  Copper  Estates  of  Western  Australia,  Limited, 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £100,000  in  £1 
shares.  The  object  is  to  acquire  the  freehold  property 
known  as  the  Wanerenooka  Copper  Mine,  and  an 
option  to  purchase  other  extensive  freehold  copper 
estates  situated  near  the  township  of  Northampton, 
Western  Australia,  thirty-four  miles  north  of  the  Port  of 
Geraldton.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
,£75,000,  payable  as  to  _£6o,ooo  in  fully  paid  shares, 
and  the  balance  in  cash  or  shares  at  the  option  of  the 
directors. 

"financial  news." 
The  "Financial  News,"  Limited,  has  been  formed  to 
acquire  as  a  going  concern  the  existing  company  of 
that  name,  which  was  incorporated  in  1888,  and  pub- 
lishes the  daily  newspaper,  the  "  Financial  News," 
established  in  1884.  The  Company  will  acquire  the 
leasehold  premises  in  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C,  the  good- 
will of  the  newspaper,  the  stock  and  book  debts  of  the 
vendor  company,  together  with  cash  reserve  fund  in 
hand  of  £^30,000  as  on  1  January,  1898,  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  the  existing  contracts  with  the  Argus  Print- 
ing Company,  Limited,  for  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  the  paper.  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks,  M.P.,  will 
continue  to  act  as  editor,  and  the  business  of  the 
concern  will  be  under  the  same  management  as  hereto- 
fore. During  the  last  three  years  the  net  profits  have 
shown  an  average  of  £31,000  per  annum.  The  capital 
of  the  new  Company  is  £^200,000  in  100,000  five  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1  each,  and 
50,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  The  purchase  price, 
£"200,000,  is  to  be  satisfied  as  to  ^100,000  in  cash,  and. 
as  to  the  balance  in  equal  allotments  of  preference  and 
ordinary  shares. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I.  W.  (Kendal). — We  will  make  inquiries  and  reply  to  you 
next  week. 

Copper  (Lampeter). — The  price  of  Tharsis  shares  seems 
quite  high  enough,  even  on  the  expectation  of  a  dividend  of 
30  per  cent.  We  do  not  think  they  are  likely  to  go  higher. 
The  dividend  will  be  larger  this  year  than  last  On  account  of  a 
large  amount  of  copper  precipitate  the  Company  had  in  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  previous  year's  pro- 
duction, and  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Copper  Market 
next  year  will  probably  see  a  large  increase  in  production  all 
over  the  world.  The  Tasmanian  Mount  Lyell  mines  will  then 
be  large  producers,  and  the  present  price  of  copper  can  scarcely 
be  maintained.  The  wiser  course  would  therefore  be  to  sell. 
Great  Boulder  Proprietary  seems  a  good  speculation.  Recent 
developments  on  the  property  are  reported  to  be  very  favourable. 

B.  F.  (Warwick). — We  do  not  anticipate  much  from  the  new 
scheme.  The  properties  are  all  low  grade  and  cannot  pay  until 
conditions  are  more  favourable. 

Teal  (Exeter).— The  statements  made  at  the  meeting  were 
extraordinary.  There  has  been  no  independent  confirmation  as 
yet,  and  the  better  plan  would  be  to  wait  until  there  is  further 
news. 

W.  H.  (Dublin). — Yes.  The  Company  is  an  old-established 
one  and  has  paid  excellent  dividends.  We  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

68  Princes  Gate,  S.  W.,  21  March,  1898. 

SIR, — As  neither  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  who  is  the 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  nor  the  Governors 
of  the  Dulwich  Gallery  have  replied  to  my  letter,  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  publish  in  the  "  Saturday 
Review"  of  12th  instant,  I  assume  that  they  accept 
my  statements,  that  pictures  are  exhibited  at  public 
galleries  for  our  education,  and  that  one  of  the  duties  of 
directors  of  all  galleries  is  correctly  to  attribute  the 
pictures  under  their  charge. 

I  wish  therefore  to  point  out  to  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
where  several  pictures  under  his  charge  are  wrongly 
"  attributed." 

In  Room  XVII.  No.  1319,  "Landscape  and  View  in 
Rome,"  this  picture  is  attributed  to  Claude.  It  is  not 
by  him.  The  picture  has  little,  if  anything,  to  remind 
one  of  Claude.  If  any  person  doubts  my  criticism 
he  has  only  to  look  at  the  picture  by  Claude  which 
hangs  next  to  it. 

There  are  three  pictures  in  Rooms  XVI.  and  XVII. 
attributed  to  Greuze — Nos.  206,  1019,  1154.  These 
three  pictures  are  certainly  not  by  Greuze.  It  is 
most  unfair  to  the  memory  of  Greuze  and  to  the 
students  who  copy  these  pictures  to  allow  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  are  by  the  eminent  artist  who  was  noted 


"for  the  infusion  of  some  peculiar  grace  or  charm  of  ex- 
pression into  his  works,  and  had  the  happy  facility  of 
expressing  the  passions  and  sentiments  peculiar  to  the 
character  and  sex  of  the  person  depicted."  Not  one 
of  these  three  pictures  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

No.  1 148  in  Room  No.  XIV.—"  Christ  at  the  Column  " 
—is  attributed  to  Velasquez.  It  has  no  resemblance  to 
anything  that  Velasquez  painted,  and  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  Gallery. 

In  Room  No.  X.,  No  1005,  "Ploughing"  is  at- 
tributed to  Berghem.  If  this  picture  is  by  Berghem  it 
is  a  very  poor  example  of  that  excellent  artist,  and 
is  unworthy  of  representing  him  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  No.  757,  which  hangs  close 
to  No.  1005,  "Christ  Blessing  Little  Children."  It  is 
attributed  to  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  The  study  of 
it  gives  neither  education  nor  pleasure. 

If  Sir  Edward  Poynter  will  eliminate  all  of  these 
seven  pictures  the  standard  of  excellence  of  paintings 
in  the  Gallery  will  be  raised.  The  walls  of  the  National 
Gallery  are  not  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  hanging  on  them  worthless  pictures.  What  the 
director  ought  to  aim  at  is  to  have  only  good  examples 
of  the  best  masters. 

There  are  plenty  of  pictures  on  screens  in  the  various 
rooms  to  replace  any  pictures  deemed  unworthy  of 
being  in  the  National  Gallery.  To  enhance  the  value 
of  the  National  Gallery  no  pictures  by  second-rate 
masters  should  be  purchased  or  accepted. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  the  nation  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  charming  portrait  of  Madame  Le  Brun  now 
hanging  in  Room  No.  XVII.  I  question  if,  however, 
we  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  purchase  of  the  three 
pictures  attributed  to  Goya  in  Room  No.  XIV.  I  can 
get  no  pleasure  from  the  study  of  them — rather  the 
reverse. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  desirability  of  only 
purchasing  pictures  with  pedigrees.  It  appears  to  me 
that  these  are  much  more  easily  manufactured  than 
pictures,  and  that  the  latter,  when  bought,  ought  to  bear 
their  pedigrees  on  their  faces. 

Of  all  the  funny  pedigrees  the  one  given  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery  to  "the  poor  little 
daub  not  fifty  years  old,"  No.  156,  which  they  call  "  in 
every  respect  one  of  Watteau's  masterpieces,"  is  the 
funniest.  The  pedigree  is:  "It  is  not  known 
when  and  from  whom  Mr.  Desenfans  bought  this 
picture." 

I  trust  that  the  Governors  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery 
have  sufficient  relf-respect  to  explain  how  they  can 
write  about  this  copy  and  say  that  it  "is  exceedingly 
fine  and  rich  in  tone,  very  animated  in  composition  and 
elaborately  executed." — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

D.  P.  Sellar. 


FROM  SULLIVAN  TO  PARRY. 

London,  March  21,  1898. 

Sir,— Your  musical  critic  some  weeks'  ago  spoke  in  rather  contemptuous  terms  of  the  theme  used  by  Dr. 
Parry  for  the  fugue,  "  Sic«t  locutus  est,"  in  what  your  critic  was  pleased  to  call  "Dr.  Parry's  latest  'master- 


piece.'"  That  theme,  I  find,  was  lifted  bodily  from  "  Iolanthe,"  which  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  wrote  in 
the  eighties.  The  point  is  not  very  important,  perhaps,  save  that  it  shows  that  the  trivial  melody  which 
Sullivan  thought  adapted  to  light  and  humourous  words,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Parry  to  be  in  place  in  a  work 
which  the  "Times"  praised  as  finer  and  more  dignified  than  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise."  I  have 
transposed  Sullivan's  music  into  the  key  of  Parry's,  and  placed  the  two  together,  that  you  may  compare  them. 
The  accompaniment  is  Dr.  Parry's. — Yours  truly,  -  An  Amateur. 
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REVIEWS. 
SIR  HENRY  RAWLINSON. 
"A  Memoir  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Creswicke 
Rawlinson"    By  George  Rawlinson.  Longmans. 

AMONG  the  men  whose  courage,  learning  and  states- 
manship have  filled  the  Victorian  era  with  light,  a 
high  place  must  be  assigned  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  to 
whom  his  brother,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  has  raised  in 
this  volume  a  worthy  and  adequate  memorial.  It 
might  be  supposed  that,  with  the  active  and  eventful 
life  of  his  distinguished  brother,  the  gentle  and  retiring 
clergyman  would  have  been  in  incomplete  sympathy. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  his  book.  The  two 
brothers  were  much  attached  to  each  other  ;  and,  as 
students,  their  tastes  were  very  similar,  and  the  works 
of  the  Canon  on  the  Great  Eastern  Monarchies,  which 
fill  a  most  important  place  in  ancient  history,  vacant 
till  their  publication,  were  enriched  by  the  archaeological 
and  linguistic  discoveries  of  the  elder  brother.  The 
memoir  is  an  impartial  and  dignified  record  of  an 
honourable  life  devoted  to  science  and  the  service  of 
England,  and  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  who  has  compiled  it.  Nothing  in  it 
is  superfluous  or  without  interest,  and  the  reader's  only 
regret  is  that  it  does  not  contain  more  of  Sir  Henry's 
letters  on  Eastern  politics,  especially  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Teheran  and  Baghdad. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was  a  splendid  example  of  the 
happy  union  of  vigorous  athletic  physique  and 
intellectual  activity.  In  his  youth  he  was  in  the  front 
rank  in  all  manly  sports  and  pursuits,  and  his  unaccepted 
challenge  at  Poona  to  compete  with  any  rival  for  £100 
in  running,  jumping,  quoits,  rackets,  billiards,  pigeon- 
shooting,  pig-sticking,  steeple-chasing,  chess  or  games 
of  skill  at  cards,  shows  the  variety  of  his  accomplish- 
ments ;  while  his  ride  of  seventy-two  miles  from  Poona 
to  Panwel,  over  a  difficult  and  dangerous  road,  in  three 
hours  and  seven  minutes,  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
beating,  even  in  these  days  of  records.  His  appoint- 
ment to  Persia  in  1833,  after  he  had  been  six  years  in 
India,  with  seven  other  officers  and  a  small  detachment 
of  native  troops,  to  assist  in  drilling  and  reorganizing 
the  army  of  the  Shah,  was  the  turning-point  of  his  life, 
which  ever  afterwards  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
politics  and  archaeology  of  that  ancient  and  interesting 
country  and  of  its  next  neighbour,  Afghanistan,  whose 
fortunes  have  ever  been,  and  are  to-day,  so  closely 
associated  with  it.  In  1835  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Shah  to  be  military  adviser  and  assistant  to  his  brother, 
the  Governor  of  Kurdistan,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
strange  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Hamadan  and 
Behistun  awoke  his  scientific  enthusiasm,  and  led  him 
to  those  prolonged  studies  which  have  made  him  famous, 
with  Professors  Burnouf  and  Lassen,  as  an  original 
decipherer  of  ancient  Persian,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
records.  The  great  value  of  Rawlinson's  labours  in  this 
fascinating  field  of  linguistic  and  historical  discovery 
cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  as 
an  explorer  and  excavator  he  achieved  results  in  noway 
inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Layard,  whose  operations  he 
continued  in  185 1,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  which  owes  to  his  perseverance 
and  devotion  many  of  its  most  precious  treasures.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  greatest  mental  activity  and  versatility  ; 
his  erudition  was  extraordinary,  and  as  an  Oriental 
scholar  no  English  contemporary  was  his  superior.  As 
Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  Member  of  the  India 
Council  and  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
he  had  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  his  varied 
abilities,  which  knew  neither  rest  nor  weariness  till  his 
death  in  harness  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

As  a  diplomatist  Henry  Rawlinson  would  have  won  a 
great  name  had  fortune  placed  within  his  reach  the 
higher  grades  of  the  profession.  These  were,  however, 
closed  to  a  soldier.  During  his  residence  in  Persia  as 
Political  Adviser  to  the  Governor  of  Kurdistan,  as 
Resident  at  Baghdad,  and  as  Political  Officer  at  Kandahar 
during  the  first  Afghan  War,  he  displayed  the  highest 
ability,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  owing 
to  his  skill  and  influence  with  chiefs  and  people  that  as 
overwhelming  a  catastrophe  did  not  befall  our  forces  in 
Southern  as  in  Northern  Afghanistan.  One  important 
diplomatic  post  which  was  open  to  him  as  an  Indian 


officer,  the  Teheran  Legation,  was  offered  to  him  in 
1859  and  accepted  ;  and  had  the  new  envoy  been  per- 
mitted to  select  his  own  staff,  the  writer  of  this  review, 
then  studying  for  the  diplomatic  service,  would  have 
been  invited  to  accompany  him.  But  the  re-transfer  of 
the  Persian  Legation  from  the  India  Office  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  was  carried  out  almost  immedi- 
ately on  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  arrival  in  Teheran, 
caused  him  to  tender  his  resignation,  to  the  great  and 
lasting  regret  of  all  who  had  hoped  that  English 
influence  in  Persia  might  revive  when  British  interests 
were  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  one  man  who  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  post  of  Persian  Envoy,  and 
who  was  trusted  and  esteemed  both  by  the  Shah  and  his 
people.  Sir  Henry,  however,  felt  that  the  transfer 
would  be  fatal  to  his  influence,  and  that  the  Persian 
Legation  could  only  be  worked  by  Indian  soldiers  and 
civilians  familiar  with  the  languages,  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  the  East ;  he  knew  that  to  administer  it 
according  to  Foreign  Office  methods,  by  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  service,  trained  in  Europe  and  anxious  to 
return  there,  must  end  in  failure.  He  further  held  that 
the  restrictions  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  presents  and 
expenditure  were  out  of  place  in  a  country  like  Persia, 
where  lavishness  was  essential  to  an  Envoy's  success,, 
and  where  the  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  formed 
a  large  and  important  part  of  the  administrative  routine. 
That  Sir  Henry  was  correct  in  this  opinion  no  one 
familiar  with  the  East  can  doubt.  At  the  same  time 
Persia  is  now  so  inextricably  involved  in  European 
politics  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Teheran  Legation 
should  be  controlled  by  the  Foreign  Office  ;  while  the 
Viceroy  of  India  is  already  so  overburthened  by  his 
responsibilities  as  to  be  unable  to  give  due  attention  to 
Persian  affairs.  But  European  diplomatists  and  Euro- 
pean methods  are  as  out  of  place  at  Teheran  as  they 
are  at  Pekin,  and  the  collapse  of  British  influence  at 
both  capitals  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ministers, 
and  the  most  important  members  of  their  staff  have  been, 
for  many  years  past,  incompetent,  by  lack  of  experience 
and  training,  to  influence  the  Asiatics  with  whose 
language  and  modes  of  thought  they  are  unfamiliar. 
At  Teheran  a  better  order  of  things  has  been  now  in- 
augurated ;  but  the  Foreign  Office  will  never  be  well 
served  in  the  East  and  will  not  successfully  compete 
with  European  rivals  unless  it  abandons  its  antiquated 
methods,  and  employs  a  specially  trained  Asiatic  staff 
for  duties  which  are  quite  as  important  as  those  which 
can  engage  the  attention  of  diplomatists  in  Europe. 
Whatever  the  justification  for  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's 
resignation,  it  was  nevertheless  a  step  which  his 
admirers  will  always  regret.  His  qualifications  for  the 
post  were  so  supreme,  and  his  influence  with  the  Persian 
Government  would  have  been  so  great  and  far-reaching, 
whatever  Foreign  Office  restrictions  might  have  been, 
that  it  would  probably  have  been  better  for  the  interests 
of  his  country  if  he  had  remained  at  Teheran,  instead  of 
allowing  the  Legation  to  fall  into  a  succession  of  weak 
hands  in  which  the  influence  and  prestige  of  England 
almost  disappeared. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Sir  Henry  held  in 
England  a  commanding  authority  on  all  questions 
connected  with  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  his. 
masterly  work,  "  England  and  Russia  in  the  East," 
made  a  great  and  lasting  impression  on  public  opinion, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  second, 
Afghan  War,  which  repeated  the  mistakes  of  the  first 
and  was  within  a  measurable  distance  of  ending  in  the 
same  catastrophe.  It  is  strange  that  so  clear  an  in- 
telligence should  have  advocated  the  retention  of 
Kandahar  after  his  experience  of  the  first  war,  or  have 
believed  that  an  Amir  could  maintain  himself  at  Kabul 
when  deprived  of  the  provinces  which  were  his  treasury 
and  granary.  But,  whatever  his  views  on  particular 
points,  he  did  an  important  and  patriotic  work  in  calling 
attention  to  the  serious  problems,  still  unsolved,  which 
face  us  in  Asia.  Were  he  still  alive  he  would  see,  what 
some  of  his  followers  forget,  that  the  scene  of  interest 
has  shifted  to  the  Pacific.  Russia  is  like  a  river  running 
to  the  sea,  and  naturally  follows  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. She  will  not  vainly  beat  against  the  rock 
barriers  of  the  Himalayas,  when  development  and  un- 
opposed progress  are  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Siberia,. 
Manchuria  and  Pekin.  Lepel  Griffin. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  IRISH  HISTORY. 

"Mr.   Gregory's    Letter-Box,   1813-30."      Edited  by 
Lady  Gregory.    London :  Smith,  Elder. 

TT  was  a  just  observation  by  Mr.  Lecky  that  "far 
less  is  known  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  in 
Ireland  than  of  the  close  of  the  last."  Yet  one  of  the 
greatest  constitutional  changes  ever  effected  in  Ireland, 
Catholic  Emancipation,  was  brought  about  during  the 
later  period.  After  the  publication  of  this  volume 
the  reproach  of  ignorance  need  no  longer  prevail,  for 
Lady  Gregory  shows  us  through  the  correspondence  of 
her  husband's  grandfather  how  Emancipation  became 
possible,  and  how  it  was  finally  carried.  We  obtain  in 
these  pages  many  side-lights  on  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people,  as  well  as  on  the  tortuous  paths  of 
diplomacy.  Having  been  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
in  Ireland  through  eighteen  memorable  years,  Mr. 
Gregory  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner 
workings  of  parties  than  probably  any  other  man  of 
his  time.  He  began  life  with  Liberal  opinions,  but 
afterwards  warmly  espoused  the  Tory  cause.  Although 
he  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Emancipation,  that  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  harshly  treated  by 
the  Whigs  after  his  long  and  faithful  service. 

When  the  Regency  was  established,  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  filled  with  hope,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  bearing  a  petition  for  the 
restoration  of  their  rights,  and  reminding  him  of  his 
promises  of  protection  eight  years  before.  But  owing 
to  the  blandishments  of  Lady  Hertford,  the  Prince 
absolutely  refused  to  do  anything,  whereupon  the 
"patriots"  passed  their  famous  "Witchery  resolu- 
tions," which  the  Prince  never  forgave.  Again,  in 
1820,  when  the  Prince  ascended  the  throne,  a  new  era 
seemed  about  to  dawn,  and  much  was  expected  from 
the  King's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1821.  But  although 
George  IV.  took  over  his  cooks  and  his  satellites,  and 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  ribbons  and  orders  and 
peerages,  there  was  still  no  charter  of  Emancipation. 

The  secret  history  of  the  Irish  Executive  during  the 
great  struggle,  as  revealed  in  these  pages,  is  of  real 
historical  importance.  Most  instructive  is  it  to  note  the 
official  blindness  which  fell  upon  one  Viceroy  after 
another,  as  he  went  out  to  govern  a  country  of  which 
he  practically  knew  nothing.  Grattan  had  given  solemn 
utterance  to  this  conviction,  "  I  conceive  it  a  sacred 
truth  that  the  Irish  Protestant  will  never  be  really  free 
until  the  Irish  Catholic  ceases  to  be  a  slave."  This 
truth  was  slowly  permeating  the  Protestant  mind  in 
Ireland  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  but  English 
ministers  continued  to  resist  it,  and  delayed  to  the 
danger  point  the  giving  of  the  boon  which  had  been 
practically  promised  by  Pitt  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  in 
return  for  their  support  to  the  union.  As  early  as  181 1, 
while  stirring  events  were  transpiring  on  the  Continent, 
we  find  Peel  writing — "I  am  sure  the  expediency  of 
giving  all  the  publicity  possible  to  good  news  in  Ireland 
far  outweighs  every  other  consideration."  The  idea  was 
that  force  must  prevail  over  argument ;  and  alluding  to 
O'Connell  and  the  other  demagogues,  Peel  added,  "  the 
reverses  of  their  good  friend  and  ally  in  Germany  will 
damp  their  efforts  in  the  good  old  cause  of  riot  and 
insurrection."  Gregory  himself  consistently  adhered  to 
his  principles  throughout,  but  all  he  could  say,  when  he 
heard  from  Lord  Talbot  news  unfavourable  to  the 
Catholics,  was,  "  your  account  of  the  fixed  determination 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  is  very  consoling." 
He  looked  upon  the  denial  to  the  Catholics  of  their  just 
rights  as  a  necessity,  without  seeking  to  justify  it. 

English  ministers  believed  that  if  they  could  keep 
down  Bonaparte  they  could  keep  down  Ireland.  Force 
was  the  remedy  for  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign 
evil.  The  Yeomanry  were  especially  hateful  to  Ireland, 
yet  Peel's  panacea  for  settling  the  Irish  question  in 
1815  was  to  call  out  this  much-detested  body.  When 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  there  was  a  terrible 
hullabaloo.  "Bonaparte,"  wrote  Gregory,  "is  the 
barometer  by  which  we  must  judge  and  act  in  this 
country ;  should  he  (which  God  avert)  be  successful, 
disturbance  would  break  out  unless  kept  down  by  the 
hand  of  power. "  Lord  Talbot,  who  figures  largely  in 
these  pages,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  from  1817  to  1821. 
He  was  a  staunch  Protestant  of  the  "  Never  Surrender" 


type  ;  yet  he  had  given  him  as  his  secretary  Charles 
Grant — a  supporter  of  Emancipation,  but  a  man  who  in 
his  public  and  private  duties  carried  carelessness  and 
neglect  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  He  was  a  most 
estimable  man  in  other  respects,  but  Talbot  and  Gregory 
lamented  his  appointment  because  of  his  fatal  and 
cardinal  error  that  "  Protestant  tyranny  and  Catholic 
slavery  are  the  causes  of  disturbance  in  this  country." 
On  the  other  side  was  the  astounding  ignorance  of 
Ireland  shown  by  some  of  Gregory's  political  chiefs  and 
superiors.  Take,  for  example,  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse.  In  1818  an  amateur  informer  wrote  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  :  "I  am  an  inhabitant  of  Ballycastle,  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Ribbon  work  carrying  on  ;  there  is 
not  a  night  but  they  are  met  on  the  hills.  .  .  .  they  are 
talking  a  great  deal  about  rising  all  through  Ireland 
before  Easter."  Upon  this  Lord  Sidmouth  instructs 
Hobhouse  to  write  to  Gregory  about  "an  intended 
rising  of  the  Ribbon  Weavers  near  Ballincastle,"  and 
Gregory  asks  Peel  to  explain  to  Hobhouse  that  "  Ribbon 
work  in  Ireland  is  a  very  different  manufacture  from 
weaving  of  ribbons  in  England." 

Talbot  refused  almost  to  the  last  to  believe  that  the 
Iron  Duke  and  the  uncompromising  Peel  would  give 
way  on  the  subject  of  Emancipation.  But  the  logic  of 
events  proved  too  much  for  him.  By  July,  1828,  he 
admitted  the  possible,  and  thus  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  : 
"What  security  can  this  country  now  pretend  to  if  the 
Catholic  claims  be  admitted  ?  None,  but  there  will  be 
a  collision  between  the  two  religions.  Poor  dear  Ireland ! 
I  feel  for  you  !  "  When  at  length  the  inevitable  arrived, 
Talbot  wrote  to  Gregory  from  London,  under  date 
1  April,  1829  : — "The  Bill  for  R.  C.  Emancipation  was 
yesterday  brought  to  the  Lords  by  Peel  in  person. 
Little  did  I  ever  expect  to  have  seen  our  friend  at  the 
bar  of  our  House  upon  such  an  occasion.  Had  I  been 
told  of  such  a  circumstance  two  years,  nay  one  year  ago, 
I  should  have  scouted  it  as  impossible.  As  I  have  a 
perfect  conviction  of  Peel's  honesty,  morality,  and 
religious  principles,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  his 
motives,  but  perhaps  I  should  say  fears,  which  have 
induced  him  to  sacrifice  his  character  for  consistency 
and  firmness.  Expediency  is  a  sorry  word.  I  say  give 
me  principle  as  my  watchword."  Again:  "That  cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  do  what  he  did  I  must, 
unless  I  accuse  him  of  everything  odious,  believe,  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  I  in  common  with  every  one  of 
the  same  opinion  have  been  gulled  and  misled."  The 
end  of  the  Irish  drama  for  Gregory  himself  came  shortly 
afterwards.  The  man  who  had  been  so  much  in  the 
public  eye  writes  in  his  notebook  on  17  September,  1830, 
"  Not  one  letter  by  the  English  or  Irish  mail.  Such  a 
blank  day  I  have  not  known  for  eighteen  years."  And 
on  27  December  there  is  this  entry  :  "  Removed  from 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  which  I  had 
held  for  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  having  filled  other 
public  offices."  It  was  with  Emancipation  as  it  has 
been  with  many  other  great  political  changes — those 
whose  natural  policy  it  was  to  carry  it  out  were  unable 
to  do  so  ;  while  those  to  whose  general  principles  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  added  the  Emancipation 
legislation  to  the  Statute  Book.  It  is  safe  to  say  of 
many  political  and  social  developments  that  nothing  can 
be  foreseen  but  the  unexpected. 

By  pruning  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  Lady 
Gregory  has  compiled  a  very  readable  book.  Oc- 
casionally we  come  upon  a  touch  of  humour,  as  when, 
in  detailing  certain  official  expenses — "That  a  prelate 
should  be  strait-laced  is  befitting,  but  this  is  perhaps 
too  plainly  indicated  in  '  paid  for  the  Bishop  of  Elphin 
in  London,  Kirby,  ^5  is.  6d.  Stay-maker,  £2  ios.'  " 
Of  course,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  small  beer  is 
occasionally  served  up  with  the  good  wine  ;  but  on  the 
whole  this  record  of  an  important  Irishman's  experiences 
is  judiciously  executed,  and  the  volume  itself  is  excel- 
lently produced. 

FICTION. 

HALF-TEXT  HISTORY"  (Adam  &  Charles  Black), 
by  Ascott  Hope,  belongs  to  the  order  of  school 
stories,  or  rather  school  sketches,  which  Mr.  Tarver  has 
done  something  to  introduce.  It  is  not  a  book  for  boys, 
but  about  them.  Most  of  it  is  well  worth  reading.  It 
was  perhaps  a  pity  to  work  in  the  schoolboy's  dream  as  a 
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device  for  contrasting  present  scholastic  systems  with 
old  ones  ;  it  a  little  disturbs  the  strong  impression  of 
reality  made  by  the  other  sketches. 

"  The  New  Man"  (Philadelphia  :  The  Levytype  Co.), 
by  Ellis  Paxon  Oberholtzer,  amused  us  immensely,  and 
interested  us  a  little,  too.  In  a  naif  preface  the  pub- 
lisher informs  us  that  "the  work  will  command  the 
serious  attention  of  all  readers,  and  may  be  considered 
as  marking  a  new  departure  in  the  popular  treatment  of 
this  highly  attractive  and  deeply  interesting  subject." 
The  principal  "newness"  of  both  man  and  treatment 
consists  in  the  method  taken  by  the  author  to  convey 
his  (or  her)  somewhat  confused  moral.  It  is  done  by 
putting  immense  harangues  on  the  subject  into  the 
mouths  of  all  the  New  Men,  at  the  most  impassioned 
moments  of  their  career,  as  at  all  other  times.  Never 
for  an  instant  do  they  forget  that  they  and  their  sur- 
roundings are  products  of  the  age.  Anything  like 
their  self-consciousness  and  terrible  fluency  would  be 
hard  to  find  ;  and  they  all  talk  alike,  and  all  describe 
themselves  as  "scientists."  Among  them  they  utter 
masses  of  very  fairly  good  sense,  none  of  it  particularly 
"new "except  to  the  author;  it  is  their  actions  that 
are  incomprehensible.  It  would  not  altogether  surprise 
us  to  hear  that  the  book  was  an  elaborate  and  solemn 
satire,  and  that  its  writer  was  very,  very  young. 

"Fame  the  Fiddler"  (Lawrence  Greening),  by 
S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald,  purports  to  be  a  picture  of 
Bohemia.  The  trail  of  tenth-rate  journalism  is  all  over 
it  and  over  its  characters.  The  author,  or  a  friend  of 
the  author's,  has  written  a  number  of  extremely 
wooden  and  halting  verses,  and  ingeniously  attributed 
them  to  the  more  talented  of  his  shoddy  writers  and 
artists.    Here  is  a  specimen, — 

"  They  who  would  sojourn  [in  Mr.  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz- 
Gerald's  Bohemia]  must  bear  a  load, 
A  weight  of  woe  and  never  repine  ; 
Must  join  in  the  joy  of  an  episode 
Where  fun  and  frolic  shall  gaily  shine, 
And  live  and  love  and  all  bliss  are  thine  ! 
[But  all  the  italics  are  ours.] 
O  there  is  the  country  madly  grand — 
Success  is  yours — success  is  mine  ! 
Ah,  there  is  the  magic  Bohemia  land  ! " 
Where  ?  it  only  says  what  you  must  do  there.  How- 
ever, it  was  received  by  a  drawing-room  full  of  geniuses 
with  "  enthusiastic  applause,"  by  which   the  author 
scores  hastily  off  the  dolts  of  editors  who  probably 
conspired  to  keep  it  out  of  print. 

"  Deborah  of  Tod's"  (Smith,  Elder),  by  Mrs.  Henry 
de  la  Pasture,  has  an  original  flavour  and  reads  vivaci- 
ously.   Deborah  is  a  magnificent  black-browed  beauty 
living  in  and  reigning  over  a  Devonshire  farm,  until  her 
discovery  by  an  aged  roud,  insolvent  but  titled.  He 
works  upon  her  feelings  by  divulging  himself  as  the 
hero  and  benefactor  of  her  dead  father,  who  was  "an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,"  though  he  married  a  rustic. 
Deborah  marries  her  unsavoury  ancient,  and  then  begins 
the  charm  of  the  story,  together  with  its  most  striking 
improbability.    In  most  cases  of  the  kind  the  novelist 
is  at  much  pains  to  transform  the  rustic  bride  into  a 
marvel  of  elegance  and  culture.    Her  "  quick  instincts 
of  refinement"  are  insisted  upon,  and  "adaptability"  is 
stretched  to  its  utmost  limits.    In  shrinking  from  this 
exaggeration  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  all  but  falls  over  on  the 
other  side.    Deborah  is  a  lady  in  all  essentials  and  un- 
changeably so  ;  but  surely,  with  her  conscientiousness 
and  brains,  her  accent  and  language  need  not  have 
remained  quite  so  unmitigated  as  they  are  described  ! 
After  some  months  among  educated  surroundings  need 
she  say  "Who  be  you,  says  they  ?"  even  allowing  for 
the  Devonshire  farm.     And  what  is  the  point  of  spelling 
"you"   "yu"  whenever  Deborah  says  it?  how  is  it 
possible  to  pronounce  "you"  otherwise  than  "yu"? 
Dialect  and  its  pitfalls  and  tedium  notwithstanding, 
Deborah  is  attractive,  and  piquant,  and  her  creator  has 
written  a  highly  readable  novel. 

"Her  Wild  Oats"  (Thomas  Burleigh),  by  John 
Bickerdyke,  asks  one  to  believe  in  the  spotless  purity 
and  merit  of  a  peerlessly  beautiful  person  with  yellow 
hair,  who  lives  on  a  houseboat  with  a  more  than  dubious 
chaperon,  and  makes  love  to  good-looking  young  rustics 
who  save  her  from  going  over  weirs.  We  have  our 
doubts  as  to  the  "forgery"  part  of  the  compromising 


letters.  It  strikes  us  very  forcibly  that  the  author  him- 
self changes  his  mind  about  the  lady  in  the  course  of 
the  story  ;  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  he  did  not  at 
first  intend  that  the  worthy  clergyman,  her  father, 
should  be  found  in  any  clergy  list. 

"Carpet  Courtship "  (Lane),  by  Thomas  Cobb,  is  a 
clever  little  "lever  de  rideau  "  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
almost  ready  for  staging.  The  complications  of  the 
destroyed  letter  and  the  state  of  Mrs.  Murchison's  affec- 
tions are  distinctly  laughable  ;  the  dialogue  is  often 
very  happy  indeed.  To  our  mind  the  tragic  touch  of 
Elsa's  heartlessness  spoils  the  airiness  of  the  gay  little 
book  in  some  measure.  It  should  have  ended  with  a 
laugh. 

"Tenebrae"  (Skeffington),  by  Ernest  Henham,  is  an 
unpleasant  but  not  particularly  terrifying  nightmare  in 
329  pages.  The  author  is  not  a  master  of  the  horror 
that  comes  at  a  word  or  the  hint  of  a  word.  His  only 
resource  is  to  pile  up  descriptions  of  blood,  big  spiders 
and  madness,  and  then  more  descriptions  of  madness 
and  blood  and  big  spiders.  It  is  rather  nasty  some- 
times, certainly,  but  all  the  big  spiders  in  the  world 
could  not  make  it  impressive.  We  began  more  than 
one  conscientious  shudder,  but  it  always  ended  in  the 
ordinary  yawn  of  everyday  reading. 

"  The  Consecration  of  Hetty  Fleet  "  (Skeffington),  by 
St.  John  Adcock,  has  a  plot  that  recalls  Mr.  Christie 
Murray's  "Joseph's  Coat,"  where  the  unacknowledged 
son  believes  himself  the  brother  of  the  woman  who  is 
his  mother.  There  are  some  good  things  in  "  Hetty," 
though  the  book  will  hardly  be  such  a  success  as  "  East 
End  Idylls."  The  libertine  is  too  much  of  a  stage 
libertine,  and  the  suicide  at  the  end  too  heavy  for  the 
balance  of  the  book,  besides  being  peculiarly  useless. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  son's  homicidal  mania  would  soon 
find  another  enemy  to  practise  upon  ;  and  very  few 
Englishwomen  could  stab  themselves  so  as  to  kill 
with  all  their  clothes  on;  it  would  take  greater  nerve 
than  that  of  many  Hettys. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A CORRESPONDENT  has  written  to  us  protesting 
against  the  present  practice  of  treating  paper  used 
for  printing  purposes  with  an  earth  known  as  sulphate 
of  baryta.  This  treatment,  he  complains,  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  books  of  the  day  so  weighty  that  the 
holding  of  them  requires  more  physical  exertion  than  is 
altogether  agreeable.  He  then  gives  the  following  list 
of  books  which  he  had  just  been  reading,  with  their 
weights  : — 

Miss  Kingsley's  "Travels  in  Africa,"  3  lbs.    5  ozs. 

"  Tragedy  of  the  Cassars,"        ...       3  lbs. 

Mahan's  "  Nelson"  (1  vol.)       ...       2  lbs.  10  ozs. 

"  Tennyson  "  (1  vol.)      ...        ...        2  lbs.   6  ozs. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  Jowett "  (1  vol.)  2  lbs.  1  oz. 
One  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  in  these  par- 
ticular volumes  the  paper  is  adulterated  with  a  heavy 
substance  to  make  it  appear  better  than  it  really  is.  If 
this  is  not  the  case  we  can  only  recommend  readers  of 
weakly  constitutions  to  use  a  special  apparatus  or  to 
take  lessons  from  Sandow. 

The  progress  of  the  season  is  not  marked  by  any  im- 
provement in  the  publishing  world.  In  fact,  as  the 
weeks  pass  by,  the  prevailing  dulness  only  deepens  in 
intensity.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  apparent,  unless  it 
may  be  found  in  so  far-fetched  a  cause  as  the  un- 
certainty of  the  political  atmosphere  abroad.  But  any 
excuse  for  inaction  is  welcomed  in  the  general  scare 
that  has  seized  the  London  houses  ;  first  the  Jubilee, 
then  the  strikes,  and  now  a  diplomatic  wrangle  in 
Peking  is  considered  sufficient.  Whether  this  stagna- 
tion is  merely  temporary  or  the  last  stage  of  a  mori- 
bund trade,  we  are  fast  returning  to  the  old  order  of 
patrons  and  subscription  books,  with  a  close  ring  of 
half-a-dbzen  "  boomsters  "  to  satisfy  the  literary  appe- 
tites of  the  British  public. 

An  ambitious  work  of  a  curious  kind  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Howard  Swan,  Principal  of  the 
Central  School  of  Foreign  Tongues.  It  is  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  chief  literary  passages  of  the  Bible,  written 
jn  modern  style,  and  is  to  be  issued  in  four  parts,  with 
the  general  title  of  "  The  Voice  of  the  Spirit."    The  first 
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two  instalments,  "Job  and  Joel,"  and  "  Isaiah,  "  are  to 
be  issued  early  next  month  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low, 
and  are  to  be  followed  at  intervals  of  a  month  by 
"  Ezekiel  and  Song  of  Solomon,"  and  "  Matthew  and 
Galatians." 

Messrs.  Cassell  have  again  resumed  direct  control  of 
their  American  connexion.  For  some  years  past  the 
New  York  house  has  been  under  the  direction  of  a 
separate  firm  known  as  the  Cassell  Publishing 
Company,  but  the  agreement  under  which  this  arrange- 
ment held  good  having  lapsed,  they  have  appointed  Mr. 
W.  T.  Belding  to  watch  their  interests  on  the  other 
side — a  post  in  which  he  had  already  had  experience 
before  the  business  was  transferred  to  the  Yankee 
house. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  Persian  literature  in  this  country  has  induced 
Mr.  Grant  Richards  to  publish  Dr.  Walter  Leafs 
"Versions  from  Hafiz  :  An  Essay  in  Persian  Metre," 
which,  as  the  title  implies,  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  original  rhythm  and  effects  in  English  verse.  "  For 
Hafiz,  at  least,  as  much  as  for  any  poet,"  says  Dr.  Leaf 
in  his  introduction,  "form  is  of  the  essence  of  his 
poetry,"  and  he  has  made  the  attempt  "to  give  to 
English  readers  some  idea  of  the  intimate  and  indisso- 
luble bond  of  spirit "  and  form  in  the  Odes.  A  rather 
lengthy  introduction  deals  with  the  many  metrical 
questions  raised  by  the  comparison  of  Persian  and 
English  metres.  The  volume,  we  understand,  is  to  be 
issued  immediately. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  annotations  to  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Byron,  which  has  been  delayed  by  the 
author's  indifferent  health,  is  promised  by  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  some  time  during  the  coming  month.  Among 
the  contents  will  be  the  juvenile  "  Hours  of  Idleness," 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  and  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold." 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
'"  What  Will  Japan  Do?"  A  Forecast.  By  J.  Morris.  London: 
Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

TAKEN  as  a  forecast,  Mr.  Morris's  little  book  may  be  fairly 
described  as  plausible  and  well-reasoned.  Unlike  many 
political  forecasts,  Mr.  Morris  makes  a  short  cast,  not  one  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  Even  as  we  write,  the  first  phase  of 
his  story  may  be  near  at  hand  in  fact.  He  is  not  without  the 
kind  of  security  which  a  basis  of  facts  and  figures  supplies. 
And,  what  is  more,  he  has  not  complicated  his  story  with  such 
questions  as  what  China  may  do  ?  or  what  China  may  suffer  ? 
Russia  might  invade  Manchuria.  There  might  be  something 
like  a  partition  of  China.  Still,  with  these  eventualities  made 
good,  Mr.  Morris  might  still  be  "lord  of  his  forecast,  though 
China  fall."  For  it  is  Korea,  that  knuckle-end  of  Asia,  which 
is  the  bone  of  contention  in  this  imaginary  chapter  of  history. 
Russia  may  do  what  she  will,  but  she  must  not  touch  Korea,  or 
Japan  will  know  the  reason  why.  Manchuria  is  nothing  to  her; 
Korea  is  everything.  So,  in  this  forecast,  when  Russia  does 
intervene  in  Korea,  Japan  fights,  and  a  very  pretty  business  she 
makes  of  it.  There  is  a  campaign  in  Korea.  There  are  naval 
engagements  in  which  Japan  very  considerably  damages 
Russia's  prestige  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  all  spirited  enough,  as 
told,  and  also,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  convincing  air  of  reason- 
ableness. As  to  China,  what  Mr.  Morris  has  to  say  of  her 
share  in  the  affair  may  exercise  some  of  his  readers.  Japan 
may  have  had  a  secret  understanding  with  China  from  the 
■outset,  but  we  think  it  is  a  notorious  fact— and  a  weakness  in 
Japan,  too— that  Japan  just  now  is  selfishly  callous  towards 
China  and  Chinese  interests.  She  is  just  a  trifle  too  self-reliant 
in  her  own  strength.  Then  Mr.  Morris  represents  Japan  as 
quite  indifferent  to  Russia's  designs  on  China.  China  may  be 
in  a  sad  way,  and  sapped,  as  Mr.  Morris  says,  by  corruption 
and  secret  societies — "  Triads  "  they  are  called,  which  has  a 
mystical  and  Druidical  import  to  Western  ears.  But  an  under- 
standing with  China  would  still  be  no  bad  thing  for  Japan. 

Poems  of  Thomas  Hood."  Edited  by  Alfred  Ainger.   Vol.  II. 

London :  Macmillan. 
Canon  Ainger's  edition  of  Hood  should,  if  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation may  do  aught,  go  far  to  making  a  delightful  yet  much  mis- 
understood poet  as  generally  and  as  judiciously  appreciated  as 
"his  merits  deserve.  To  have  his  best  poems — those  that  repre- 
sent all  his  poetic  gifts  fully,  and  not  some  only,  and  partially — ■ 
collected  in  handy  form,  as  in  Canon  Ainger's  volumes,  is  surely 
an  excellent  thing.  The  editor  observes,  with  undeniable  force, 
that  Hood's  reputation  as  a  punster  has  not  tended  to  increase 
his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  has  even  affected  his  reputation  as 
■a  humourist.    Hood  himself  has  occasionally  assisted  in  this 


popular  depreciation,  or  concealment,  of  his  finer  charac- 
teristics. He  who  exalted  the  pun  to  an  unsuspected  sphere 
of  wit— as  in  the  "nugatory"  example  in  the  Address  to  Mrs. 
Fry  in  Newgate— could  not  resist  falling  into  a  vapid  kind  of 
verbal  juggling  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  example  of  pure  humour 
or  of  pure  pathos.  Once  he  fell  lower,  when,  in  "Tim  Turpin," 
he  gives  an  example  of  sheer  Ingoldsby  brutality.  But  it  is 
only  the  undistinguishing  mob  of  readers  that  find  pleasure  in 
these  excesses.  After  all,  they  are  not  abounding  in  his  works, 
and  one  would  pardon  worse  in  a  writer  who  has  given  us 
such  transcendent  examples  as  that  of  the  street-singer  whose 
voice  had  all  Lablache's  body  in  it,  and  though  it  "  completely 
filled  the  house,"  it  also  "  emptied  it." 

"  Mrs.  Turner's  Cautionary  Stories."    Selected  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

London :  Richards. 
"Red  Apple  and  Silver  Bells."  By  Hamish  Hendry.  Illus- 
trated by  Alice  B.  Woodward.  London :  Blackie. 
This  is  emphatically  the  age  for  children's  books.  Mr.  Lucas 
is  foremost  in  catering  for  the  delight  of  children  who  read 
verse.  In  his  recent  anthology  of  "Verse  for  Children" — 
a  charming  book,  by  the  way — he  gives  many  examples  of  the 
moral  and  exemplary  poems  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Turner.  Excepting  the  unsurpassed  work  of  Anne  and  Jane 
Taylor  there  is  nothing  better  in  their  line  than  these  "Cau- 
tionary Stories,"  of  which  Mr.  Lucas  has  now  brought  together 
a  fuller  selection.  It  is  a  capital  little  book,  though  we  wish  the 
editor  had  not  seen  fit  to  point  out  in  a  note  to  "A  Gunpowder 
Plot,"  that  a  train  of  gunpowder  does  not  make  a  "terrible 
noise,"  and  could  not  have  "bent  Tom's  nose  out  of  place." 
It  is  better  that  little  boys  should  make  the  experiment,  and 
learn  that  way. 

Mr.  Hendry's  attractive  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  by 
Miss  Woodward,  and  has  in  it  more  poetic  qualities  than  are 
common  to  books  of  verse  for  children.  The  metrical  skill 
shows  considerable  versatility,  while  the  play  of  fancy  is  facile 
and  pleasing.  The  three  poems  on  "  Toboganning,"  for 
instance,  are  delightful  in  all  respects.  Altogether  this  is  a  book 
to  rejoice  young  people. 

The  industry  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  produced  in 
"Pickwickian  Manners  and  Customs"  (Roxburghe  Press),  a 
little  book  that  must  gratify  those  worshippers  of  Dickens  who 
do  not  confine  their  adoration  to  this  side  of  idolatry.  About 
the  illustrators,  the  imitators,  the  translators,  the  commentators, 
of  "Pickwick"  this  record  gives  us  many  notes,  jottings  and 
anecdotes.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is,  in  these  matters,  a  kind  of 
Autolycus,  who  offers  small  wares.  The  best  thing  in  his  pack 
is  the  opening  chapter,  which  makes  the  reader  feel  he  is  at 
least  a  century  removed  from  the  age  of  "Pickwickian  Manners 
and  Customs." 

M.  Paul  Chevet  offers  a  first  instalment  of  "selections  from 
the  best  modern  French  literary  works,"  with  English  trans- 
lations, under  the  title  "The  Nineteenth  Century  in  France" 
(Digby,  Long).  In  this  first  volume  he  operates  on  the  poets — 
not  those  poets  whom  some  think  peculiarly  "nineteenth- 
century,"  such  as  Banville,  Verlaine,  M.  Francois  Coppe"e, 
but  Lamartine,  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset.  M.  Paul  Chevet 
has,  with  commendable  discretion,  rendered  his  selection  from 
these  three  classics  into  prose.  His  little  reading-book  should 
prove  useful  to  the  large  class  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pagre  438.) 
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NOTES. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  truth  about  the  negotia- 
tions at  present  proceeding'  in  Paris  with  regard 
to  the  West  African  question  there  is  an  unmistakeable 
impression  prevailing  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  Great  Britain  has  been  making 
unnecessary  concessions.  It  is  possible  that  this  feeling 
is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  optimistic  utterances  of  M. 
Hanotaux,  foreshadowing  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  questions  in  this  part  of  Africa  between 
England  and  France.  It  is  recognised  on  all  hands 
that  Great  Britain's  case  in  West  Africa  was 
stronger  even  than  it  has  been  in  the  Far  East,  and 
any  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office 
will  be  worse  than  weak.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  is  known  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Niger  region 
than  Mr.  Curzon  seems  to  know  about  events  on  the 
other  side  of  Africa.  He  professed  not  to  understand 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  dates  in  a  question  last  week  having 
reference  to  the  Macdonald  Expedition.  It  is  kinder 
to  suppose  that  he  knows,  but  has  not  yet  got 
"official  cognisance"  of  the  fact  that  Major  Mac- 
donald's  Expedition  has  been  recalled. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  quite  apologetic  when  he  got  up  to 
reply  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  request  for  a  day  for  his 
motion  with  regard  to  the  combination  of  the  offices  of 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister  in  one  person. 
What  the  motion  aimed  at  was,  of  course,  not  to  insist 
on  the  separation  of  the  two  offices,  but  to  raise  the 
whole  question  of  our  foreign  policy  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  when  pressed  upon  this  point,  Mr. 
Balfour  could  only  fall  back  on  the  classic  taunt :  why 
don't  you  move  a  vote  of  censure  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
feeling  both  amongst  the  Tories  and  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists is  very  strongly  against  the  Government  on  this 
question  of  foreign  policy,  and  when  Mr.  Balfour  got 
up  there  was  a  very  noticeable  absence  of  the  usual 
cheering  from  the  Ministerial  benches. 

The  important  and  as  yet  unannounced  feature  in  the 
case  is  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  going  to  adopt  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  motion,  which  will  be  taken  probably 
on  the  first  Friday  after  the  Easter  recess,  that  is  to 
say,  after  the  Chinese  discussion,  and  when  the  papers 
on  the  Chinese  question  will  be  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers. The  outcome  of  the  debate  admits  of  no  doubt, 
for  nearly  all  the  Irish  Nationalists  will  vote  for  the 
Government,  and  there  will  be  a  big  majority  against 
the  motion.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  Ministerialists 
who  are  cordially  in  its  favour,  many  more  indeed  than 
will  venture  to  vote  for  it. 

The  Session  up  to  the  Easter  recess  has  certainly 
neither  made  any  new  reputation  nor  enhanced  an  old 
one,.    Mr.  Mendl,  the  member  for  Plymouth,  perhaps 


came  nearest  to  making  his  mark.  He  made  a  speech 
which  was  clear  and  vigorous,  but  it  did  not  quite  bear 
out  the  reputation  of  a  clever  speaker  which  had  preceded 
him  to  the  House.  Though  no  old  member  has  increased 
his  reputation,  neither  has  any  reputation  been  di- 
minished. The  two  best  speeches  of  the  Session  were 
probably  those  of  Mr.  Curzon  and  Mr.  Asquith  in  the 
Indian  Frontier  Debate,  but  the  first  was  a  little  spoilt 
by  its  "  superior"  tone,  and  since  Mr.  Asquith  made  his 
big  speech  he  has  scarcely  been  heard  of.  Mr.  Brod- 
rick  has  quite  maintained  the  reputation  he  achieved 
last  Session,  whilst  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
have  done  little  more  than  keep  themselves  merely  in 
evidence. 

In  spite  of  all  rumours  and  denials  of  rumours,  the 
question  of  Lord  Salisbury's  successor  is  becoming  more 
and  more  imminent.  We  have  already  expressed  the 
satisfaction  we  should  feel  if  Lord  Cromer  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
but  he  himself  is  disinclined,  and  his  friends  are  very 
much  against  it.  There  is  at  present  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  advocate  Lord  Lansdowne  for  the  post. 
His  selection  would  be  little  short  of  a  disaster,  for 
he  is  lamentably  weak.  This  would  not  matter  so  much 
if  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  were  a  strong  man, 
but  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson  is  very  weak  too,  and  in  so 
far  inefficient.  With  Lansdowne  and  Sanderson  to- 
gether, the  British  Empire  would  be  even  more  meek 
and  long-suffering  than  it  is. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  still  hangs  in  the  balance.  It  will 
probably  be  decided  by  the  time  these  words  are  in 
print.  The  terms  of  the  Washington  Government  are 
the  immediate  proclamation  of  an  armistice  until 
October,  during  which  time  the  United  States  in  concert 
with  Spain  will  co-operate  in  relieving  the  Reconcentrados 
and  in  securing  a  permanent  peace.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  war  can  be  avoided.  That  Cuba  will  be  granted 
autonomy  is  certain.  The  question  is  how  the  Spanish 
Government  can  grant  it  in  view  of  the  unyielding  pride  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  Spain  in  spite  of  her  extreme  poverty 
has  already  in  two  years  sent  200,000  men  to  this  island, 
and  with  an  exchequer  virtually  bankrupt  has  incurred 
this  enormous  expense.  After  all  these  sacrifices  it 
seems  improbable  that  Spain  will  back  down  before 
mere  verbal  threats  from  the  United  States.  A  contest, 
however  brief,  would  be  necessary  to  save  not  merely 
the  Spanish  Government,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
dynasty. 

It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  answer  to  a 
question  on  Monday  that  Mr.  Reid  has  not  only  taken 
over  the  railways  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Newfoundland, 
but  also  the  control  of  the  legislation  of  the  Colony. 
The  contract  which  has  been  signed,  making  the  great 
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undertaker  practically  the  King  of  the  island,  binds  the 
Government  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  an  import  duty  on  coal  and  to  carry  out 
other  undertakings  in  the  contract.  No  wonder  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  anxious  to  know  what,  under  these 
conditions,  will  become  of  the  freedom  of  the  legislature 
of  Newfoundland  to  accept  or  reject  legislation.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  could  not  tell  him,  but  he  seemed  to  think 
it  was  all  right. 

The  Parliamentary  event  of  the  week  was  Mr. 
Davitt's  speech  on  the  Prisons  Bill— a  relentless  ex- 
posure of  our  present  elaborate  system  for  the  manu- 
facture and  propagation  of  the  habitual  criminal. 
Prisoners  and  captives  were  the  subjects  of  public 
prayer  in  the  old  cruel  days,  but  we  have  now  grown 
humane,  and  so  the  prisoner  is  huddled  out  of  sight 
and  forgotten.  The  fact  that,  owing  to  better  light- 
ing, better  police,  and  shorter  sentences,  the  actual 
number  of  prisoners  is  diminishing,  blinds  the  official 
statistician  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  habitual 
criminals  is  steadily  increasing  ;  and  it  is  well  that  once 
in  a  while  a  man  who  has  himself  "done"  a  term  of 
penal  servitude  should  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
out  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  not  concerned 
at  present  with  Mr.  Davitt's  schemes  for  reform  ; 
possibly  they  are  all  wrong:  a  born  rebel  against  the 
existing  social  order  is  not  the  best  lawmaker.  What 
we  wish  to  emphasise  for  the  twentieth  time  is  that  the 
present  system  is  all  wrong,  that  it  is  anti-social  and 
anti-human  ;  that  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  once 
suffered  its  polluting  touch  becomes  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  an  habitual  criminal  to  whom  every  door  of  hope 
is  closed.  Classification  is  the  first  duty.  The  incor- 
rigibles  should  be  isolated  rigidly  and  permanently,  as 
lepers  or  criminal  lunatics  are  isolated.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  "breed  more  sinners."  Young 
offenders,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  treated  kindly 
and  indulgently,  and  taught  that  there  is  something 
better  in  life  than  law-breaking. 

Wednesday  was  wasted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
over  an  impossible  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  a  ridiculous 
proposal  by  a  Mr.  MacAleese,  to  enable  any  one  who 
wished  to  prefix  "O"  or  "Mac"  to  his  name.  As 
there  is  no  law  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth  preventing 
anybody  to  call  himself  both  O  and  Mac  if  he  wishes, 
the  second  bill  did  not  detain  the  House  long,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  Land  Bill,  which 
seemed  designed  to  perpetuate  litigation,  and  to  ensure 
the  deterioration  of  Irish  land,  a  process  which  has 
already  been  one  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Land  Courts.  Only  half  the  Irish 
members  took  the  trouble  to  attend,  and  the  bill  was 
debated  in  the  emptiest  house  of  the  Session.  The  Irish 
members  should  really  learn  that  there  are  limits  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  that  the  fact  that  under  stress  of 
altogether  peculiar  circumstances,  Parliament  undertook 
to  fix  rents  in  Ireland,  forms  no  precedent  for  a  proposal 
to  despoil  the  landlords  altogether. 

"  He  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  system 
did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  public  service." 
Such  is  the  answer,  put  into  his  mouth  by  some  clerk  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  which  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  found  a 
sufficient  retort  to  Mr.  Yerburgh's  question  on  Mon- 
day night  with  regard  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. Mr.  Yerburgh  is  not  in  the  "family  circle," 
and  he  has  ideas,  and  so  it  is  quite  'natural  that  he 
should  be  snubbed  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Balfour  or  anybody  else  really 
thinks  it  a  creditable  thing  that  an  Empire  with  more 
Asiatic  subjects  than  all  the  other  European  countries 
put  together  should  lag  behind  even  Austria  in  making 
proper  provision  for  the  systematic  study  of  living 
Oriental  languages.  France,  Russia,  Germany  and 
Austria  have  all  recognised  the  fact  that  the  East  is 
being  opened  up  and  have  established  fully  equipped 
Colleges,  but  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office  still  think 
that  "  the  present  system  " — or  absence  of  system — 
"satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  public  service." 
Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  that  a 
country  which  regards  a  gentleman  from  the  Gold 
Coast  as  the  fittest  Ambassador  to  conduct  delicate  and 
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dangerous  negotiations  in  Peking  should  regard  a  know- 
ledge of  Oriental  languages  as  rather  a  disqualification 
in  his  subordinates. 

Who  put  Lord  Selborne  up  to  speak  for  the  Liberal 
Unionist  party  on  Tuesday  ?  As  Lord  Wolmer  he  was 
a  whip  in  the  Lower  House,  and  as  the  over-pious  Lord 
Selborne's  son  and  Lord  Salisbury's  son-in-law  he  has, 
naturally,  been  well  provided  for  since  his  translation  ; 
but  who  made  him  a  judge  and  a  divider  over  the 
Unionist  party  and  its  foreign  policy?  Even  the  weak 
Liberal  Unionists  who  were  selected  by  invitation  to 
listen  to  his  remarks  murmured  and  protested  against 
his  proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  scuttle.  We  are 
very  far  indeed  from  sympathy  with  the  jingo  policy  of 
England  against  the  world,  but  when  a  member  of  the 
Ministry  openly  proclaims  at  one  and  the  same  time 
that  our  policy  is  the  policy  of  the  "open  door"  in 
China,  and  that  when  Russia  assumes  the  right  to  slam 
the  door  we  must  not  complain,  because  "  no  human 
power  "  can  stop  Russia,  it  is  time  to  remark  that  such 
a  policy  is  simply  an  invitation  to  aggression.  And 
when  an  under-secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who  ought 
to  know  that  Russia's  military  communications  with  the 
Amur  district  are  exclusively  by  sea,  calmly  asserts  that 
such  communications  are  "exclusively  land  communi- 
cations," we  can  only  say  "prodigious  !  " 

Abyssinia  is  now  such  an  important  factor  in  East 
African  politics  that  every  indication  of  the  policy  of  its 
ruler  is  important.  We  notice,  thererore,  with  the 
more  regret  the  difference  in  the  receptions  accorded  to 
the  Russian  and  English  Missions.  When  Mr.  Rodd 
approached  the  capital  he  was  met  by  a  message  of 
polite  regrets  that  the  Negus  could  not  receive  the 
party  until  next  day.  Count  Gleichen's  recent  book 
describes  (p.  119)  how  the  English  Mission  party 
entered  the  capital  unnoticed,  and  "actually  walked 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  compound  [in  which  they 
were  to  camp]  before  anyone  appeared  to  receive  us." 
Of  course,  it  was  a  "mistake";  and  perhaps  we 
shall  hear  that  it  was  only  from  the  desire  that  such 
a  remarkable  mistake  should  not  recur  that  the  entry 
of  the  Russian  Mission  into  Addis  Abeba  was  managed 
so  differently.  According  to  the  account  in  the 
"Times"  (March  29)  the  Russians  "were  met  out- 
side the  town  by  the  Emperor's  brother-in-law,  his 
first  secretary  and  Magman  and  by  M.  Ilg,  the  Swiss 
engineer,  with  a  brilliant  escort  of  mounted  Abyssinians. 
The  entry  into  the  Palace  was  made  in  the  most  cere- 
monious manner.  The  Emperor  Menelik  awaited  the 
mission  seated  on  a  throne  "  covered  with  satin  and 
velvet  cushions  embroidered  with  gold."  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's appointment  at  the  Abyssinian  capital  is  not  a 
sinecure. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  the  massacre  and  sack 
of  Benin  was  the  capture  of  a  great  series  of  brass 
plaques,  statuettes,  box-lids,  pipes,  &c. ,  which  have 
been  brought  to  England.  The  various  articles  are  all 
castings,  and  their  elaborate  ornamentation  bespeaks 
for  their  makers  great  skill  in  metal  working.  Most 
African  tribes  have  smiths  who  hammer  pieces  of  brass 
rod  and  wire  into  simple  ornaments  ;  but  these  Benin 
brasses  represent  a  stage  of  metal  working  far  more 
advanced  than  anything  recorded  for  any  of  the  native 
races  of  Africa,  except  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Moors.  Nothing  like  them  is  being  made  by  any  negro 
race  at  present,  and  nothing  is  known  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  their  precursors.  The  date  of  the  brasses  is 
limited  by  a  statuette  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  of  a 
negro  holding  a  flint-lock  gun.  Flint-locks  were  in- 
vented about  1630,  which  is  therefore  the  oldest  possible 
date.  Two  theories  regarding  the  brasses  are  now 
current.  According  to  one  view,  they  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  some  comparatively  advanced  tribe  who 
reached  Benin  from  the  central  Soudan,  and  brought 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  brass-work  derived  from 
some  early,  possibly  Egyptian  source.  A  second 
theory  attributes  the  work  to  some  prisoner  or  trader, 
who  lived  at  Benin  in  the  seventeenth  century.  An 
admirable  description  of  the  collection  in  the  Liverpool 
Museum  has  just  been  issued  in  the  Bulletin  of  that 
institution,  by  the  director,  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes.  He 
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discusses  both  theories,  but  without  expressing-  any 
very  decided  preference  between  them. 

"  There  are  judges  in  France  yet,"  is  the  cry  of  relief 
with  which  the  jurists  of  the  world  have  received  the 
news  that  the  Cour  de  Cassation  has  declared  the  Zola 
trial  null  and  void,  and  has  remitted  the  case  back  to 
the  Cour  d'Assises  for  fair  trial— if,  haply,  among  the 
political  hacks  who  adorn  the  bench  of  that  Court, 
there  may  be  found  one  who  knows  what  a  fair 
trial  means.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  does  not  corre- 
spond exactly  either  to  our  Court  of  Appeal  or  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  concerned  above 
all  with  the  form  of  the  trial,  and  it  possesses  practi- 
cally unlimited  powers  to  casscr  or  "  quash  "  all  trials  in 
which  the  essential  conditions  of  justice  have  been 
violated,  quite  independently  of  the  question  whether 
the  evidence  was  sufficient  or  not.  We  are  especially 
pleased  with  this  result,  because  we  have  never  been 
able  to  regard  the  Zola  case  as  one  simply  concerned 
with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Captain  Dreyfus  or  with 
the  discretion  or  indiscretion  of  M.  Zola.  It  was 
essentially  concerned  with  the  credit  and  honour  of 
France,  which  were  tarnished  before  the  world  by  the 
contemptible  surrender  of  law  to  armed  force.  The 
law  has  now  been  vindicated,  and  the  credit  of  French 
justice  rehabilitated. 

The  Panama  scandal,  which  has  involved  more  than 
one  tragedy  in  France,  is  ending  in  pure  farce.  The 
different  parties  and  groups  which  have  been  indulging 
in  mutual  recriminations  on  the  subject  for  so  many 
years  past  have  suddenly,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections, 
united  to  whitewash  each  other,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  Chamber,  by  a  unanimous  vote  (a  thing  we  fancy 
unprecedented  in  its  history),  agreed  practically  to 
acquit  the  politicians — that  is  to  say,  themselves — and 
to  throw  all  the  blame  on  M.  Reinach,  who  is  dead, 
and  on  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  the  examining 
magistrate,  who  is  now  accused  of  acting  in  collusion 
with  him.  Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  that  the  main  speech  in  support  of  the  white- 
washing report  was  made  by  M.  Viviani,  a  Socialist,  the 
Chamber  being  so  much  moved  by  his  eloquence  that 
it  voted  to  have  the  speech  and  the  report  posted  as  an 
official  document  in  all  the  36,000  Communes  of  France. 
The  posting  of  M.  Viviani's  speech  is  distasteful  to  the 
Government  as  being  a  tremendous  advertisement  for 
the  Socialist  party,  but  the  whole  business  is  a  very 
transparent  electoral  manoeuvre. 

The  depression  of  a  singularly  gloomy  week  has  been 
slightly  relieved  by  the  news  of  a  brilliant  little  victory 
on  the  Nile,  a  handful  of  Egyptian  troops  having 
secretly  moved  up  the  river  and  captured  Shendy,  the 
advanced  base  of  Mahmoud's  army  in  its  advance 
against  Berber.  The  result  is  not  only  to  encourage  the 
Egyptian  troops  by  proving  that  they  can  be  used  in 
the  open  against  the  Dervishes,  but  to  entirely  isolate 
Mahmoud  and  Osman  Digna,  who  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Nile  with  their  retreat  to  Omdurman  cut  off. 
He  will  now  have  to  risk  a  crushing  defeat  by  an  attack 
on  General  Kitchener's  army  or  to  move  up  the  Atbara 
to  the  fertile  plains  round  Kassala,  since  his  present 
position  affords  neither  food  nor  water. 

"  The  reader  who,  when  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  he  reads,  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  fine  sense  of 
confusion  is  doing  himself  harm."  So  says  the 
"Times,"  and  it  ought  to  know,  for  its  readers  often 
suffer  in  that  way.  To  remedy  the  evil,  the  authorities 
at  Printing  House  Square  have  decided  to  issue,  of  all 
books  in  the  world,  a  reprint  of  the  old  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  The  "  Times"  has  not  yet  got  down  to 
the  stage  of  giving  a  pound  of  tea  to  every  one  who 
brings  in  a  subscriber,  but  it  seems  to  be  on  the  way. 
The  Encyclopa;dia,  in  spite  of  many  serious  faults  and 
omissions,  was  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  1875,  when  the 
last  edition  was  launched,  but  what  possible  object 
there  can  be  in  now  circulating  a  book  hopelessly  out 
of  date  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  "Times"  is 
particular  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  even  to  the  plates  and 
the  steel  engravings  the  reprint  will  be  a  facsimile.  In 
that  case  its  ingenuous  readers  will  be  provided — to 


glance  only  at  the  first  couple  of  volumes — with  a  map  of 
Africa  in  which  the  Congo  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
an  America  without  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
an  Asia  in  which  Burma  is  still  innocent  of  British  rule. 
Professor  Daniel  Wilson's  excellent  article  on  Archa;- 
ology  will  still  be  found  appropriate  and  instructive,  but 
for  the  rest  we  venture  most  seriously  to  assure  our 
friends  in  the  "Times"  office  that  the  information 
relative  to  the  arts  and  sciences  that  was  novel  and 
trustworthy  in  1875  is  in  1898  as  much  out  of  date  as 
the  maps. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce — the  representative  body,  that 
is,  of  the  metropolis  of  the  commercial  world—  should 
have  so  little  influence  in  that  world.  The  explanation 
of  the  puzzling  circumstance  lies  in  the  peculiar  lines  on 
which  the  Chamber  has  been  run.  It  has  practically 
been  a  "  one-man  show"  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  been 
used  for  the  greater  glory  of  a  worthy  solicitor,  who 
for  some  years  past  has  held  to  the  Presidency.  Not 
only  has  this  gentleman  settled  himself  tight  in  the 
Presidential  Chair  for  an  abnormal  period,  but  during 
that  period  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  at  cross-purposes 
with  Committees  and  individual  members  of  the  Chamber 
in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to  be  harmful  to  the 
Chamber's  usefulness  and  position.  This  unfortunate 
era  in  the  London  Chamber's  history  is,  however,  now 
about  to  be  closed.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
a  new  set  of  rules  was  carried  (in  the  face  of  excited 
opposition),  whereby  the  scandal  of  unconciliating 
mediocrity  in  permanent  position  will  be  made  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  future. 

An  extraordinary  demonstration  of  affection  and 
sorrow  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Haggerston  on 
Tuesday  last  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Sharpe, 
for  thirty-four  years  the  vicar  of  St.  Chad's,  a  slum 
parish  in  that  district.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  "Cat.'s,"  Cambridge.  He  was  latterly  a 
fine-looking  old  man,  with  abundant  white  hair  and 
patriarchal  beard ;  and  though  not  notable  as  a 
preacher,  he  was  a  diligent  and  most  industrious 
parish  priest,  living  among  his  poor  people,  and 
ministering  to  them  until  he  won  their  enthusiastic 
allegiance  and  regard. 

Most  of  us  know  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  as  a  writer  of 
a  peculiar  and  delightful  humour.  He  can  positively 
write  nonsense  verses  that  are  funny.  Coming  at  a 
time  when  the  public  was  afraid  of  any  art  that  con- 
cerned itself  directly  with  the  modern  reading  of  life, 
he  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  invented  a  form  of  art 
which  was  amusing  in  direct  ratio  to  its  importance, 
and  they  have  had  their  reward.  They  must  have 
made  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  they  have  won  a 
very  enviable  position  in  their  time.  But  alas  !  this  did  not 
satisfy  their  ambitions.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  must  needs 
try  to  show  that  he  was  a  great  musician,  and  those  of 
us  who  heard  "  Ivanhoe"  found  out,  if  we  did  not  know 
it  before,  that  his  ambition  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  power  of  accomplishment.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  also 
entered  on  the  same  primrose  path  with  we  have 
understood  much  the  same  result.  But  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  adverse  verdict  of  the  critics. 
He  appealed  to  managers  and  editors  against  them  ; 
and  when  one  paper  ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  what  the  Americans 
call  big-head,  he  brought  an  action  against  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Era,"  with  the  result  that  the  jury 
were  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Here  is  ^1000  or  so  spent,  and  what  has  been  the 
result?  First  of  all,  we  have  been  taught  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  quarrelled  on  apparently  slight  reason  with 
a  good  many  different  people.  He  will  no  longer  shake 
hands  with  Sir  Henry  Irving ;  he  will  not  bow  to 
Mr.  Ledger ;  and  the  mere  idea  of  speaking  to  Mr. 
Clement  Scott  puts  him  in  a  fever.  Now  was  it  worth 
^500  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  money  to  prove  urbi  et  orbi  that 
his  sense  of  humour  was  merely  an  adventitious  literary 
gift,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  his  own 
affairs  in  life?  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Ledger 
and  the  ^500  he  has  had  to  spend  in  defending  this 
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silly  action  ?  Mr.  Buzfuz  Walton's  argument  that 
Mr.  Ledger  filled  his  pockets  through  an  article 
criticising  Mr.  Gilbert  was  too  grotesquely  absurd, 
even  for  the  twelve  wiseacres  in  the  box.  As  every 
one  knows,  Mr.  Ledger  conducts  his  business  with 
much  more  than  ordinary  caution.  Yet  even  extra- 
ordinary prudence  fails  to  protect  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietor from  actions  that  should  never  have  been 
brought  into  court.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this 
silly  state  of  affairs  ? 

There  are  libel  actions  brought  every  day  by  impe- 
cunious or  malevolent  people  which  prove  that  our 
Law  of  Libel  must  be  amended.  The  suitor  should  be 
compelled  to  give  security  for  costs,  unless  he  can  first 
get  a  judge  in  chambers  to  declare  that  he  has  prima 
facie  a  real  cause  for  action.  But  the  impecunious 
suitor  is  not  as  great  a  public  nuisance  as  the  male- 
volent one.  In  any  other  department  of  life,  if  A 
injures  B  through  a  mere  accident,  B  has  to  prove 
specific  damage  before  he  can  recover,  but  a  newspaper 
proprietor  is  a  pariah.  If  an  accidental  mistake  is 
made  in  his  paper  it  is  apologised  for  as  soon  as  made; 
everything  that  can  be  done  is  done  to  appease  the 
gentleman  who  was  hurt,  but  nothing  will  satisfy  him 
except  "an  appeal  to  the  law."  Now  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  newspaper  trade  should  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  all  other  trades  in  this  regard.  But 
still  we  have  not  answered  the  question  how  actions 
such  as  the  one  brought  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  could 
be  avoided.  We  are  afraid  there  is  no  way  out  of  this 
difficulty,  save  by  encouraging  the  Judge  to  exercise 
more  freely  his  undoubted  prerogative,  and  to  intimate 
his  opinion  that  the  case  should  not  be  brought. 
But  we  cannot  expect  such  heroism  from  judges  like 
Mr.  Justice  Day. 

If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  Treasury 
by  which,  on  the  stipulation  that  he  should  write  no 
verse  whatever,  the  stipend  of  the  Poet  Laureate 
could  be  doubled,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  hailed  as 
an  economy.  We  are  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin-,  for  whom  we  have  a  weakness.  He  is  a 
gentleman,  a  patriot  and  a  kind-hearted  man  ;  when  he 
was  plac«d  in  his  present  false  position,  we  hoped  that 
common  sense  would  make  him  adroit  and  careful. 
He  is  no  poet,  of  course,  yet  men  of  even  smaller  gifts 
could  steer  their  course  with  safety  by  the  exercise  of 
tact  and  humour.  But  of  these  the  Laureate  has  not  a 
trace.  In  the  ocean  of  inane  public  utterances  his 
dreadful  ballad  of  "Jameson's  Ride"  stands  up,  a 
Teneriffe  of  tactlessness,  the  worst  literary  blunder  of 
the  age.  This  week,  when  all  the  world  is  so  touchy, 
Mr.  Austin  circulates  to  the  morning  papers  an  ode 
called  "A  Voice  from  the  West,"  in  which  he  treats 
America  with  the  sort  of  unconscious  patronage  by 
which  he  drove  Mr.  William  Watson  wild  in  graciously 
beckoning  him  up  the  slopes  of  Parnassus. 

The  misfortune  is  that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  never 
become  known  in  America,  and  since  his  appointment 
his  name  has  been  greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  rather 
ill-bred  chaff  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  Americans 
are  not  aware  of  those  genuine  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  which  he  possesses.  They  will  not  appreciate 
being  told  that  they  "  are  lords  of  a  strong  young  land 
and  we  are  lords  of  the  main."  The  habit  of  employing 
richly  figurative  speech  is  often  abused  in  the  United 
States  ;  we  feel  a  melancholy  certainty  that  it  was 
abused  when  "A  Voice  from  the  West"  (which  is 
surely  a  geographical  blunder,  as  Mr.  Austin  is  not 
singing  from  Japan)  was  reprinted.  Nor  can  English 
ears  have  done  less  than  redden  and  tingle  at  this 
foolish,  second-hand  bunkum  about  "sons  of  the  self- 
same race,  and  blood  of  the  self-same  clan,"  about 
"loyally  loving  and  trusting  each  other,"  about  "the 
tale  of  an  ancient  wrong"  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
rhetoric.  This  stuff,  so  tame,  so  trite,  so  false,  so 
tuneless  as  verse,  so  parochial  in  manner,  is  likely  to  do 
no  more  than  remind  us,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  how 
dignified  and  weighty  were  the  rare  utterances  on  such 
occasions  made  by  the  great  Alfred  who  reigned  last  in 
the  laurel. 


THE  FAR  EASTERN  MUDDLE. 

WE  confess  to  an  overpowering  curiosity  to  know 
whither  and  why  the  British  fleet  has  sailed  from 
Hong  Kong.  Those  of  sanguine  mood  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  it  has  really  started  out  to 
do  something,  perhaps  to  occupy  Chusan  and  Shanghai, 
or  even  Wei-hai-wei  in  place  of  Japan.  The  pessimists 
assert — Reuter's  Peking  correspondent  amongst  them — 
that  we  have  merely  designed  a  naval  demonstration  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  with  much 
the  same  significance,  as  the  Spithead  review.  Our 
ships  are,  in  short,  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  environs 
of  Port  Arthur  so  that  we  may  be  assured  of  the  reality 
of  the  Russian  occupation,  and  can  settle  that  vexed 
question  of  whether  the  Chinese  and  Russian  flags  fly 
together  over  the  port,  or  the  Russian  alone.  We 
incline  ourselves  to  the  less  sanguine  opinion,  for  it  is  in- 
conceivable to  us  that  the  Government  has  any  definite 
policy  in  its  mind  or  any  real  objective  within  its 
vision.  From  that  first  foolish  request  to  China  to 
take  Talien-wan  from  the  paws  of  the  bear  and 
hand  it  to  us,  to  Mr.  Curzon's  last  cryptic  answer 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  British  interests  in 
the  Far  East  seem  to  have  been  the  plaything 
if  not  of  fools  at  least  of  amateur  diplomatists.  As  like 
as  not,  therefore,  we  are  about  to  stultify  ourselves 
again.  And  what  is  the  "  Rainbow  "  doing  in  the  fleet 
that  sailed  the  other  day  ?  We  seem  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  "Rainbow"  which  made  "  acte  de  pre- 
sence "  at  Port  Arthur  when  it  was  occupied  by  Russia, 
and  after  peeping  in  scurried  out  again.  The  one 
retort  that  England  can  and  must  make  to  the  successes 
of  Russia  is  on  her  part  to  occupy  a  naval  base  such  as 
we  have  long  needed  far  to  the  north  of  Hong  Kong. 
It  might  be  Chusan  ;  even  better  it  should  be  Wei-hai- 
wei  ;  but  if  the  "  assurances  "  of  China  that  the  basin  of 
the  Yang-tse  shall  not  be  leased  or  ceded  to  any  other 
Power  are  to  be  made  of  any  value  whatever  to  Great 
Britain,  a  fortified  post  whence  we  can  command  the 
central  waters  of  China  is  a  paramount  necessity  of  our 
policy.  We  are  not  objecting  to  the  successes  of 
Russia.  It  seems  to  us  foolish  to  protest  against  the 
inevitable,  and  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  the 
annexation  of  Manchuria  by  the  great  Eurasian  Power 
has  been  inevitable  for  many  a  long  year.  But  it 
should  have  been  the  next  inevitable  stroke  in  the  game 
that  we  should  occupy  a  similar  naval  base  and  assure 
our  control  of  those  Central  Provinces  of  China  which 
are  probably  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  markets 
in  the  world.  But  the  necessary  counter-stroke  has 
been  delayed,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  had  already  been 
delayed  too  long.  In  the  meantime,  the  nation  is  as  a 
nation  of  the  blind  that  knows  not  whither  it  is  being 
led. 

It  Southern  China  it  appears  that  the  same  self- 
stultifying  game  is  being  played.  Mr.  Curzon  has,  it 
would  seem,  as  yet  no  "official  cognisance"  of  the 
demands  which  France  in  her  turn  has  preferred 
against  the  Eastern  sick  man.  Unless  some  "official 
cognisance  "  of  the  matter  is  soon  to  hand,  we  shall 
find  that  before  we  are  "  officially"  aware  of  what  has 
happened  the  effective  fortification  of  Hong  Kong  will 
be  rendered  for  ever  impossible  by  a  French  occupation 
of  Kwantung.  In  this  province  are  the  hills,  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  which  dominate  the  town 
and  harbour.  These  hills  and  the  surrounding  country 
we  must  have  in  our  possession,  as  well  as  the  barren 
and  uninhabited  islands,  for  the  most  part  to  the  south 
of  Hong  Kong,  without  which  it  can  never  be  rendered 
secure  from  an  attack  by  sea.  So  also  if  Wei-hai-wai 
is  occupied  by  us  or  by  any  other  Power  the  surrounding 
hills  must  also  be  occupied.  The  harbour  is  a  finer  one 
than  that  of  Port  Arthur  and  more  easy  of  access,  but 
the  Japanese  captured  it  by  occupying  the  hills  and 
thus  rendering  the  forts  below  untenable.  If  we  had 
not  foolishly  retired  from  Port  Hamilton  we  should  not 
now  be  deploring  our  helplessness,  but  having  made 
that  initial  mistake  it  will  be  a  sorry  spectacle  of  in- 
capacity to  defend  our  interests  that  we  shall  offer  to 
the  world  if  we  do  not  now  retrieve  it  by  the  immediate 
occupation  of  some  other  naval  base.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  having  a  fleet  in  Chinese  waters  superior  to 
the  combined  Russian  and  French  Squadrons.  But 
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what  is  the  use  of  a  naval  superiority  that  brings  us  no 
advantages  ;  we  have  a  giant's  strength  and  we  use  it 
like  a  child. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  our  diplomacy  has  been 
worsted  at  Peking.  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  was  an 
unfortunate  choice  as  Ambassador  there.  He  has  had 
no  important  diplomatic  experience,  and  can  do  nothing 
without  orders  from  the  Government  at  home.  With 
such  an  Ambassador  and  such  a  Government,  how  can 
we  hope  to  fight  on  equal  terms  with  the  keenest  diplo- 
mats of  the  world?  With  a  Falstaff  and  a  Hamlet 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  would  be  amazing  if  we  could 
achieve  success.  Russia  has  beaten  us  in  every  move. 
She  brought  Li  Hung  Chang  to  Europe,  and  it  was 
to  Russia  that  he  came,  and  to  Russia  alone.  His 
visit  to  ourselves  was  a  mere  "voyage  d'agrement." 
In  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  by  the  aid  of  Li,  she  carried 
her  points  against  the  wishes  of  the  rest  of  the  Council. 
Prince  Kung,  the  Emperor's  uncle,  became  suddenly 
but  diplomatically  indisposed  ;  then  Li  and  the  Empress 
Dowager  settled  all  things  as  they  desired.  Already 
Li  is  being  denounced  as  a  traitor  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  a  little  pressure  in  time  would  have  pre- 
vented much  that  we  now  regret.  A  strong  man  at 
Peking  would  even  have  prevented  the  cession  of  Port 
Arthur,  though  Li  had  already  promised  it  to  the  Tsar. 
It  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  that  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald will  exercise  that  pressure  now.  The  majority 
of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  is  not  against  us,  but  with  us, 
and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case  it  is  as  easy  for  us  to 
extort  concessions  as  it  is  for  either  Russia  or  France. 
But  events  march  quickly.  Russia  is  backing  up  the 
claims  of  France  at  Peking.  Japan  has  kept  herself  in 
restraint  so  far,  but  she  is  not  deceived  by  Russia's 
feint  of  withdrawing  from  Korea ;  she  may  at  any 
moment  break  out  of  bounds,  and  she  is  jealously 
awaiting  her  turn.  But  can  anything  awake  the 
Foreign  Office  from  its  sleep?  "  There  is  but  one  re- 
form for  the  Foreign  Office,"  Carlyle  said,  as  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  "Times"  aptly  reminds  us — "to  set  a 
live  coal  under  it,"  and  we  unhappily  do  not  yet  per- 
ceive the  man  who  will  bring  the  brazier. 

IS  INDIA  BANKRUPT? 

WHILE  the  telegraphic  summary  of  the  Indian 
Budget  for  the  ensuing  year,  1898-9,  was  singu- 
larly meagre,  little  more  can  be  learned  from  the  sum- 
mary of  the  Budget  Debate  in  the  Viceroy's  Council 
which  was  reported  in  Wednesday's  morning  papers. 
To  judge  fairly  of  the  present  financial  position  and 
prospects  in  Calcutta,  we  must  await  the  text  of  the 
Budget  statement.  At  present  we  can  see  this  much, 
that  the  accounts  for  1896-7,  having  been  finally 
closed,  exhibit  a  deficit  of  ^"1,700,000  ;  that  for  1897-8 
the  deficit  is  estimated  to  amount  to  ^5, 280,000,  but 
that  the  precise  figure  will  not  be  known  till  the 
accounts  for  the  past  year  are  closed  in  March,  1899  ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  surplus  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
estimated  at  ^890,000.  The  net  deficit  on  the  three 
years  is  therefore,  in  round  figures,  ^6,000,000.  The 
cost,  in  1897-8,  of  the  famine  was  ^5, 390,000,  which 
as  nearly  as  possible  answers  to  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ficit for  that  year.  The  war  charges  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  having  been  defrayed  from  revenue,  thanks 
mainly  to  rise  in  the  rupee  exchange,  and  in  a  secondary 
but  very  considerable  degree  to  the  postponement  of 
railway  expenditure  and  of  other  needful  administrative 
charges.  The  net  addition  to  the  gold  debt,  by  a  con- 
templated loan  of  ^"6,000,000,  will  be  ^"2,620,000  ;  but 
no  effort  will  be  made  to  pay  off  any  part  of  ^3, 380,000 
debentures  which,  with  ^6,000,000  outstanding  tem- 
porary debt,  are  to  be  "  renewed  "  by  fresh  borrowings. 

The  estimated  surplus  for  the  ensuing  year  is  a  very 
untrustworthy  item.  It  corresponds  closely  with  a  sum, 
amounting  to  ^800,000,  of  arrear  collections  on  account 
of  land  revenue,  which,  as  the  famine  is  over,  will  be 
now  demanded  from  the  landlord,  and  which  is  not, 
therefore,  properly  speaking,  an  asset  of  1898-9.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loss  from  exchange  will  probably  be 
less  than  that  which  has  been  calculated  for  the 
Budget  purposes  of  1898-9  at  the  average  rate  obtained 
last  year,  viz.,  u.  3^//.;  and  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  coming  year's  Budget  for  what  we  hope  may  be 


regarded  as  an  extraordinary  credit  for  war  expenditure. 
The  estimate,  therefore,  for  the  coming  year  may  be 
regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  once  more  restoring 
equilibrium,  should  there  be  no  war  or  other  calamity. 
But  —  and  this  is  a  "but"  so  big  as  to  reverse  the 
whole  position — it  is  equilibrium  obtained  solely  by 
the  maintenance  of  between  six  and  seven  millions  of 
taxation  which  have  been  reimposed  as  "urgency" 
resources  of  late  years.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  is  taxation  which  is  admitted  by  every  Indian 
authority  on  finance  to  be  most  objectionable.  The 
equilibrium  thus  contemplated  is  therefore  only  equili- 
brium resting  on  avowed  instability.  With  the  aid  of 
the  proceeds  of  renewed  salt  and  customs  duties,  India 
may  again  hope  to  face  her  normal  charges.  But  to 
talk  of  the  "recuperative  powers"  of  Indian  finance, 
in  these  conditions,  is  worse  than  foolish.  Note  that 
very  little  more  progressive  aid  can,  in  future,  be 
expected  from  exchange,  the  rise  in  which  during  the 
last  two  years  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  finance 
of  India,  as  its  fall  in  previous  years  was  the  despair  of 
Indian  Finance  Ministers.  The  rupee  has  now  nearly 
reached  the  exchange  figure  of  is.  a,d.t  contemplated 
by  the  Indian  Currency  Act ;  and  whatever  else  may 
be  before  him,  Sir  James  Westland  cannot  count  on 
further  assistance  from  a  continuation  in  the  rise  of  the 
rupee  exchange. 

The  invincible  optimism  of  Sir  James  Westland  in 
the  midst  of  his  ruined  estimates  is  pathetic.  Nothing 
turns  out  as  was  expected  ;  but  amidst  the  debris  of 
his  hopes  we  find  him  just  as  tenacious  as  ever  of  his 
calculation  that  but  for  this,  and  but  for  that,  he 
would  have  had  a  thumping  surplus.  This  attitude  of 
mind  may  be  natural  to  an  officer  of  account,  which 
was  Sir  James  Westland's  metier  till  he  entered  the 
Viceroy's  Council  as  Minister  ;  but  it  scarcely  gives  us 
much  confidence  in  his  sagacity  as  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  in  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  the  resources  of  India.  Optimism  in  an  Indian 
Finance  Minister  is  necessarily  absurd.  The  require- 
ments of  the  country  are  limitless,  while  the  limits 
to  its  taxable  resources  are  notoriously  of  the  most 
narrow.  Equilibrium  re-established  in  such  conditions- 
as  those  which  now  confront  Sir  James  Westland 
should  surely  give  a  long-headed  Minister  pause ; 
especially  when  he  remembers  that  his  revenue  from 
opium  is  a  decreasing  item  of  receipt,  thanks  to  Chinese 
competition,  and  that  the  currency  is  in  a  state  that 
has  again  called  for  inquiry  by  a  Committee. 

The  favourite  resource  of  a  Government  in  financial 
difficulty  is  to  tamper  with  its  currency.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  not  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  of  1893  are  to  be 
overhauled  and  corrected  by  the  inquiries  of  a  Com- 
mission in  1898.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  debate  of 
Tuesday  last,  which  is  memorable  chiefly  for  the  fact 
that  Lord  George  Hamilton  avowed  what  his  prede- 
cessor in  reply  to  strictures  on  the  Budget  of  past 
years  had  angrily  denied,  that  the  Government  of  India 
five  years  ago  was  "unquestionably  nearing  bank- 
ruptcy." It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  will 
comprise  one  or  more  men  of  the  Goschen  stamp,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  overweighted,  as  the  last  Commission 
was,  by  Indian  amateur  financiers,  by  ex-official  fad- 
dists, or  by  mere  mouthpieces  delegated  from  the 
India  Council.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  not 
a  single  representative  of  the  Indian  Exchequer  on  that 
Council  at  present ;  and  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
scandalous  that  at  a  time  when  the  burning  question  of 
India  is  finance,  there  should  be  no  Indian  member 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council-  who  has  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  one  all-important  subject. 
Sir  James  Westland  might  be  more  usefully  employed 
in  bringing  the  results  of  his  special  experience  and 
knowledge  to  the  board  of  the  Committee,  and  in  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  judgment  and  acumen  of  currency 
specialists,  than  in  blowing  bright  estimate  bubbles  in 
Calcutta  which  collapse  with  the  first  breath  of  mis- 
adventure. 

In  view  of  impending  inquiry  it  would  be  premature 
to  examine  the  several  positions  somewhat  rashly  taken 
up  by  Lord  George  Hamilton.  It  may  be  that  cultiva- 
tion has  not  diminished;  that  prices  of  staple  com- 
modities have  remained  much  the  same  ;  that  the  dear- 
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ness  of  money  in  India  is  not  identical  with  the  scarcity 
of  currency.  It  may  also  be  that  with  the  continuous 
pressure  of"  a  rapidly  increasing  agricultural  population 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  cultivation  should  decrease  ; 
that  scarcity,  famine,  and  war  have  maintained  the 
prices  of  staple  commodities  ;  that  the  mints  have  been 
closed  for  five  years,  and  that  it  is  impossible  without 
a  constant  flow  of  coined  metal  to  find  the  necessary 
volume  of  a  country's  currency.  We  ask  only 
that  these  and  analogous  propositions  emanating  from 
Calcutta  or  from  Whitehall  should  be  examined  by 
impartial  and  competent  men  ;  that  the  Committee 
should  not  be  packed  with  mere  officials  ;  and  that  the 
Indian  mercantile  element  especially  should  be  fully 
represented  on  the  Committee ;  for  at  present  it  is 
mercantile  experience  only  which  can  tell  us  where  the 
currency  pressure  is  most  acute,  and  what  are  its  most 
disquieting  symptoms. 

THE  POOR-LAW  GUARDIAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  Poor-law  Guardian  Elections  take  place  on 
Monday  in  all  our  English  Unions ;  and  the 
moment  is  therefore  opportune  for  calling  attention  to 
one  or  two  points  of  Poor-law  administration  upon 
which  an  emphatic  word  of  warning  to  the  public  is 
necessary.  Now  that  the  first  period  of  office  of  the 
Guardians  elected  under  the  new  electoral  arrangements 
created  by  the  Act  of  1894  is  over,  we  may  note  in 
passing  how  very  little  change  that  Act  has  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Boards.  It  has  frequently  been  the 
case  that  the  actual  importance  of  a  new  law,  measured 
by  its  effect  in  the  country,  has  been  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  strife  of  words  over  it  in  Parliament  ; 
and  the  "Guardian  clauses"  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  four  years  ago  are  a  case  in  point.  Here  and 
there  in  an  urban  district  the  abolition  of  property 
qualifications  and  plurality  voting  has  wrought  a  slight 
change ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  Unions,  and 
almost  universally  in  rural  districts,  the  Guardians 
returned  by  the  new  electorate  have  been  the  same  that 
were  in  office  before.  Even  in  the  matter  that  was 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  dangerous  innovation  of 
the  Local  Government  Act — the  ex-officio  magistracy 
attaching  to  the  chairmanship  of  District  Councils — very 
little  has  happened.  Our  county  Benches  have  not 
been  invaded,  as  it  was  freely  predicted  they  would  be, 
by  a  horde  of  ill-informed  newcomers.  Many  of  the 
chairmen  chosen  were  already  magistrates,  and  the 
remainder  were  almost  invariably  of  the  class  from 
which  magistrates  are  generally  selected.  In  short,  the 
Radical  fallacy  that  a  mere  change  in  electoral 
machinery  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  modifications 
of  social  conditions  and  institutions  has  been  completely 
exposed  once  more. 

The  evils  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  are 
not,  therefore,  new  evils  of  the  past  three  years  conse- 
quent upon  the  fact  that  the  franchise  for  Boards  of 
Guardians  is  now  the  widest  of  any  in  England  ;  they 
are  of  older  growth  than  that,  and  have  been  steadily 
increasing  for  many  years  past  ;  until  at  last  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  condition  of  things  perilously  akin  to 
that  which  was  exposed  by  the  great  Poor-law  Report 
of  1834.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
public,  with  its  proverbially  short  political  memory, 
should  heed  a  warning  uttered  over  half-a-century  ago, 
But  if  ever  a  public  document  was  issued  whose  effect 
one  might  have  imagined  would  have  been  permanent 
and  conclusive,  it  was  that  same  report.  This  genera- 
tion, however,  has  forgotten  the  lesson  that  stirred  the 
country  so  deeply  in  the  thirties,  and  has  drifted  back 
by  degrees  to  the  very  worst  of  the  evils  then  exposed — 
the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  in  part  payment  of  wages. 
True,  the  system  is  not  now  carried  out  openly  and 
avowedly  as  it  was  then  ;  but  for  all  that  it  is  in  full 
operation  in  many  of  our  Unions — especially  in  rural 
Unions — and  is  as  pernicious  in  its  social  consequences 
now  as  ever. 

To  any  person  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  our 
poor  law  this  must  seem  an  astounding  allegation. 
Condemnation  of  the  practice  of  giving  outdoor  relief 
to  persons  in  receipt  of  wages  has  been  so  emphatic, 
and  based  upon  so  exhaustive  an  examination  of  its 
effects,  that  its  establishment  amongst  us  again  is  well- 
nigh  incredible.    But  the  plain  fact  is  that  we  need  go 


no  longer  to  old  blue-books  for  a  study  of  the  system  ; 
it  can  be  seen  in  operation  in  almost  any  village  in 
England  to-day.  By  way  of  illustration,  take  the  case 
of  a  class  of  village  labour  that  has  come  almost  en- 
tirely under  its  operation.  In  every  rural  parish  there 
are  a  few  women — mostly  labourers'  widows — who 
used  to  earn  a  humble  living  by  washing,  charing, 
and  odd  days  of  rough  domestic  work.  Practically 
all  of  them  are  now  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief ; 
with  the  natural  result  that  wages  for  this  work  have 
gone  down  below  living  point.  Such  service  cannot 
command  more  than  a  shilling  a  day.  The  parish 
allowance  is  simply  a  grant  in  aid  to  those  who  em- 
ploy these  women,  enabling  them  to  pay  so  much  less 
wages ;  and  the  final  result  is  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  woman  to  maintain  herself  by  this  labour 
without  parish  relief  in  addition.  That  which  may  have 
been  intended  at  first  as  a  kindly  addition  to  a  scanty 
income  is  now  a  necessity  ;  the  industry  has  become 
entirely  parasitic,  and  the  women  are  worse  off  than 
ever.  The  effect  of  the  system,  direct  and  easily 
traceable  upon  this  limited  class,  is  similar  all  round. 
Much  of  the  jobbing  labouring  work  of  many  villages  is 
done  by  men  receiving  relief.  Being  partly  maintained 
by  the  rates,  their  labour  is  purchasable  at  a  very  low 
wage,  which  fixes  a  standard  for  wages  generally  for 
that  class  of  work.  The  fact  that  agricultural  wages  in 
many  counties  are  at  such  a  scandalously  low  figure  as 
\os.  and  \\s.  a  week  is  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  system  of  allowing  men  to  draw  wages  and  poor 
relief  at  the  same  time.  We  do  not  suggest  that 
rural  Boards  of  Guardians,  consisting  mainly  of  agri- 
cultural employers,  have  adopted  the  system  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  providing  themselves  with  a 
supply  of  cheap  subsidised  labour.  It  is  not  generally 
such  a  calculated  robbery  of  the  ratepayer  as  that :  it 
is  rather  the  outcome  of  ignorant  and  short-sighted 
sentimentality.  Some  Guardians  undoubtedly  have  not 
even  the  poor  excuse  of  kindly  intentions,  but  avowedly 
regard  their  public  position  as  a  means  for  getting  men 
at  a  cheap  rate  of  payment.  Thus  it  is  quite  a  common 
incident  at  Board  meetings,  when  an  applicant  for 
relief  comes  up,  for  a  farmer  Guardian  to  offer  him 
work  at  less  than  the  wages-rate  of  the  .district.  If  the 
man  declines,  he  is  publicly  rated  as  a  lazy  person,  who 
prefers  burdening  the  ratepayer  to  doing  an  htmest 
day's  work.  If  he  accepts,  as  he  generally  does-,  the 
farmer  gets  a  cheap  reputation  for  generosity  to  the 
destitute,  and  knocks  so  much  a  week  off  his  wages' 
bill.  As  a  rule,  however,  the-  whole  pernicious 
business  of  getting  half  the  maintenance  of  your 
labourers  put  upon  the  rates  has  its  origin  in  ignorance, 
"What,"  says  your  sentimental  Guardian,  "stop  our 
out-relief  if  a  man  is  in  receipt  of  wages  ?  That  would 
be  very  cruel.  Give  the  relief  ;  and  if  the  poor  creature 
can  pick  up  a  little  employment  now  and  again,  by  all 
means  allow  him  to  do  it."  Once  the  door  is  opened 
in  this  way,  the  system  spreads  rapidly  over  a  whole 
Union.  We  are  no  advocates,  generally  speaking,  for 
central  interference  with  local  discretion  in  matters  of 
local  administration  ;  but  this  is  clearly  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
enforce  a  general  rule  that  no  relief  shall  be  given, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  persons  in  receipt  of 
wages. 

FISH-CURING  AND  FRUIT-PRESERVING. 

ON  the  grounds  that  fish  and  fruit  are  "  perishable  " 
articles  the  two  trades  of  Fish-Curing  and  Fruit- 
Preserving  are  to  a  certain  extent  exempted  from  the 
operations  of  the  Factory  Acts.  In  a  Home  Office 
report  on  the  fish-curing  trade,  which  has  just  been 
published,  it  is  stated  "  that  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts  have  been  practically  in  abeyance  in  the  fish- 
curing  trade  so  far  as  regards  the  employment  of 
women  and  young  persons  in  emergency  processes." 
This  last  term  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  such 
"processes"  as  cleaning  out  the  factory  when  the 
work  is  finished,  making  dried  bloaters  into  bloater- 
paste  and  washing  bottles.  Mr.  John  Ross,  junr.,  a 
well-known  Aberdeen  employer  in  the  trade,  writing  to 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  on  this  point,  says 
that  so  far  from  being  a  season  trade,  fish-curing 
goes  on  almost  continuously.    ' '  We  know  girls  who„ 
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beginning  at  Stornoway  in  spring,  follow  the  herrings 
with  their  (sic)  merchant  employers  right  round  the 
coast  the  whole  of  the  year  and  finish  at  Yarmouth  at 
Christmas — and  this  is  what  they  call  a  '  season  job.'  " 
Now,  if  fish-curing  is  not  a  "season  job,"  how  far 
is  the  exemption  from  the  Factory  Acts  necessary?  In 
the  first  place,  the  greater  part  of  the  fish  is  brought 
in  steam  trawlers,  which  are  regular  in  their  arrival 
at  the  docks,  so  that  the  employer  knows  when  to 
expect  his  fish,  and  can  easily  make  proper  provision 
for  it.  The  fish  is  besides  preserved  on  board  in  ice, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  employers  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  it  could  be  met  by  having  ice-houses  either 
connected  with  the  curing-houses  or  at  the  markets. 
A  still  simpler  means  of  avoiding  a  great  press  of 
work  would  be  for  employers  to  buy  up  only  as  much 
fish  as  they  could  deal  with — that  is  to  say,  without 
the  labour  of  excessive  hours. 

The  trade  then  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  season 
trade,  and  to  exempt  it,  or  any  of  its  processes  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Factor)-  Acts,  is  only  to  give  licence 
to  the  greed  of  manufacturers  to  work  the  women  and 
girls  employed  by  them  for  immoderately  long  hours, 
and  to  neglect  every  provision  for  their  comfort.  There 
are  for  instance  no  regular  times  for  meals,  the  workers 
have  to  take  their  meals  when  they  can  —  "in  ten 
minutes  if  they  are  busy."    Of  course  they  work  at 
all  hours.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  woman  to 
~work  on  till  4  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning,  or  to  leave  off 
work  at  1  a.m.  and  begin  again  at  4  p.m.    Six  in  the 
morning  till  9  at  night  is  quite  an  average  day's  work, 
and  women  are  sometimes  kept  all  night  to  watch  the 
kilns.    Then  again  the  workers  are  kept  hanging  about 
the  fisTi-houses  for  hours,  huddling  in  the  smoke-holes 
for  warmth.    They  have  to  be  there  at  a  certain  hour 
whether  the  boats  have  come  in  or  not,  and  these 
wasted  hours  are  not  paid  for.    The  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  same  girls  in  different  localities,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  is  disastrous  to  their  health, 
because  the  strain  of  the  excessive  hours  is  thus  pro- 
longed.   Besides  this  they  sometimes  find  themselves 
stranded,  with  nowhere  to  go.    Not  long  since  aLondon 
fish-curer  imported  a  number  of  girls  from  Lowestoft. 
He  made  no  provision  for  them,  and  consequently,  quite 
ignorant  of  their  locality,  they  had  to  lodge  where  they 
could.    A  philanthropic  lady,  who  was  engaged  in  good 
work  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  so  distressed  at  seeing 
them  sitting  on  gravel  heaps  outside  the  factory  eating 
their  dinner  in  the  rain  that  she  started  cheap  meals  for 
them.   Very  cheap  they  had  to  be,  for  the  girls'  earnings 
were  so  small  that  they  could  often  afford  only  a  penny 
for  dinner. 

In  the  case  of  fruit-preserving  the  plea  for  exemption 
sounds  plausible  enough.  Manufacturers  contend  that 
unless  overtime  can  be  worked  the  fruit  will  go  bad. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  investigation,  both 
official  on  the  part  of  factory  inspectors,  and  unofficial 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  and  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  has  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that,  overtime  or  no  overtime,  the  use  of 
damaged  or  rotting  fruit  is  extremely  common  in  the 
trade.  A  manufacturer  buys  up  rotting  fruit,  and 
works  all  hours  legal  and  illegal  on  the  excuse  of  this 
exemption  of  his  trade  from  the  overtime  clause.  On 
the  arrival  of  an  inspector  hasty  precautions  are  taken 
to  smuggle  out  of  sight  all  compromising  material.  In 
one  case,  for  instance,  a  heap  of  empty  sacks  in  the 
corner  of  a  room  looked  quite  innocent,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  visit  was  completed  that  the  inspector  learnt 
from  some  of  the  girls  that  the  sacks  had  hurriedly  been 
thrown  over  the  heap  of  rotting  fruit  on  which  the  girls 
were  at  work.  When  sacks  are  not  at  hand  there  are 
simpler  methods.  A  district  visitor  called  in  to  see  an 
old  woman,  who  had  come  home  ill  from  her  work,  and 
noticed  that  her  clothes  were  covered  with  some  sticky 
substance.  The  old  woman  explained  that  "  we  was 
doing  the  fruit,  and  it  was  very  bad ;  so  when  the 
inspector  came  round  we  all  had  to  sit  on  it."  This 
manufacturer's  advertisements  are  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
and  his  jams  are  familiar  to  most  of  our  breakfast- 
tables. 

The  investigation  into  this  trade  that  was  set  on  foot 
by  the  Christian  Social  Union,  in  order  to  see  how  far 
the  plea  for  overtime  was  based  on  reasonable  grounds, 


brought  to  light  other  abuses  which  ought  to  be 
remedied.  The  women  and  girls  employed  in  fruit- 
preserving  suffer  greatly  from  the  temperature  and 
the  quantity  of  steam.  Some  special  provision  ought 
also  to  be  made  when  oranges  and  lemons  are  being 
used.  Lemons  are  brought  to  the  factory  in  brine 
water,  and  the  workers  get  their  clothes  soaked  through 
in  taking  them  out,  and  have  to  remain  in  their  wet 
things  all  day.  In  the  case  of  oranges  the  more 
humane  employers  provide  knives  for  taking  out  the 
pips.  This,  however,  is  neither  compulsory  nor  uni- 
versal ;  and  when  the  girls  have  to  use  their  fingers  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  out  the  pips,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  work  and  the  long  duration  of  their  em- 
ployment almost  tear  off  their  finger  nails. 

To  conclude  —  facts  like  these  go  to  prove  that 
exemptions  from  the  Factory  Acts  hamper  the  fair 
employer  who  is  anxious  to  employ  his  workers  under 
fair  conditions,  and  put  him  into  unfair  competition  with 
the  unscrupulous  employer  who  is  absolutely  regardless 
of  his  workers  except  in  so  far  as  he  can  get  the  utter- 
most farthing's  worth  of  profit  out  of  them.  But  rather 
than  put  a  few  employers  to  some  inconvenience  and 
slightly  reduce  their  profits,  we  are  content  that  young 
girls  should  work  for  hours  that  reduce  them  to  a  state 
of  demoralisation  in  which,  utterly  wearied  out  in  mind 
and  body,  their  one  ambition  becomes,  in  the  words 
of  a  worker  among  some  of  them,  "  to  save  up  enough 
money  to  go  on  the  drink  at  Christmas." 

M.  E.  S.  G. 
THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism. — Part  III. 
HPHIS,  then,  is  Shakespeare  as  he  described  himself  in 
J-  his  youth  in  Romeo,  in  the  middle  of  life's  way,  as 
Dante  said,  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  and  when  standing 
within  the  shadow  in  Duke  Prospero, — a  lover  of  philo- 
sophies, and  a  student  of  the  arts,  whose  power  of 
action  was  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  and 
whose  mind  swung  in  too  large  an  orbit  to  be  capable 
of  certitude  in  belief ;  a  man  of  infinite  kindness  of 
heart,  of  great  intellectual  fairness,  an  aristocrat,  in 
love  with  gentle  courtesies,  and  above  all  a  poet  gifted 
with  a  power  of  expression  that  still  seeks  an  equal  in 
the  world's  literature.  I  lay  stress  upon  his  gentle 
sweetness  of  nature  and  his  intellectual  fairness,  be- 
cause these  are  the  qualities  which  have  been  ignored 
by  the  critics,  and  which  I  have  traced  from  germ 
to  flower  in  the  four  great  tragedies.  Now  it  remains 
for  me  to  prove  from  his  other  plays  and  poems  that 
his  portrait  of  himself  as  drawn  for  us  in  Romeo, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Prospero  is  credible  and  of 
striking  likeness.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted 
this  part  of  my  subject ;  my  commerce  with  Shakespeare 
has  been  that  of  a  lover  and  not  that  of  a  student,  but  this 
matters  the  less,  as  every  reader  will  fill  up  for  himself 
the  gaps  in  my  reading.  Let  us  take  first  of  all 
Shakespeare's  great  picture  of  a  man  of  action.  His 
Othello  stands  like  a  portrait  of  Velasquez  painted  from 
a  simple  palette,  and  yet  aglow  with  a  sober  richness 
of  colour.  It  is  incontestably  Shakespeare's  finest 
play  ;  his  supreme  achievement,  indeed,  as  a  playwright. 
If  my  argument  be  approved,  Shakespeare  had  no  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of  Othello  ;  indeed,  Othello 
is  a  type  of  character  most  opposed  to  that  of  Shake- 
speare ;  the  poet  must,  therefore,  have  painted  the  leader 
of  men  from  the  outside.  But  at  the  same  time  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Shakespeare  lived  in  a  great  stir 
of  deeds — new  worlds  were  being  opened  up,  and  limit- 
less possibilities  hurried  men  of  action  to  achieve- 
ment as  things  are  drawn  by  a  vacuum.  Shakespeare's 
sensitive  soul  had  thrilled  a  thousand  times  with  the 
exploits  of  a  Drake,  a  Raleigh,  an  Essex  ;  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  had  for  one  or  two  of  these 
heroes  a  personal  affection.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  easy 
for  a  poet  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  to  draw  a  man  of- 
deeds  as  it  would  be  for  a  creative  spirit  in  ours  to 
draw  a  millionaire  or  a  scientist.  And  yet,  if  my  con- 
tention be  correct,  we  shall  find  faults  and  flaws  in  the 
drawing  of  Othello — a  shallowness  of  conception  and 
an  economy  of  detail — that  we  do  not  find  in  the 
Hamlet-Macbeth. 

Let  us  first  grant  everything  to  Othello  that  can  be 
granted:  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Shakespeare  that  he  was 
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of  "  an  open  and  free  nature,"  and  Iago  uses  these  very 
words  to  depict  Othello, — 

"  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature." 

I  leave  it  to  Dr.  Dryasdust  to  draw  inferences  from 
this  coincidence,  which  I  regard  as  unimportant. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  "Othello"  without  ad- 
miring it.  The  beginning  is  so  easy  :  the  introduction 
of  the  chief  characters  so  measured  and  impressive  that 
when  the  action  really  begins,  it  develops  and  in- 
creases in  speed  naturally  to  the  inevitable  end. 
Inevitable — for  the  end  in  this  case  is  merely  the 
resultant  of  the  shock  of  these  various  personalities. 
But  if  the  action  itself  is  superbly  ordered,  the  painting 
of  character  is  not  less  masterly.  All  these  personages 
are  excellently  drawn,  and  have  that  amount  of  detail 
expended  on  them  which  their  place  in  the  action  seems 
to  prescribe.  But  there  is  one  great  difference  between 
Othello,  and  those  dramas,  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
and  the  Tempest,  wherein  Shakespeare  has  depicted  him- 
self as  the  protagonist.  In  the  self-revealing  dramas 
not  only  does  Shakespeare  give  his  hero  licence  to  talk 
in  and  out  of  season,  and  thus  hinder  the  development 
of  the  story,  but  he  also  allows  him  to  occupy  the 
whole  stage  without  a  competitor.  The  explanation  is 
obvious  enough.  But  dramatic  art  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fact  that  now  and  then  Shakespeare  left 
himself  out  of  the  play,  for  then  not  only  does  the  con- 
struction of  the  play  improve,  but  also  the  play  itself 
grows  in  interest  through  the  encounterof  evenly-matched 
antagonists.  The  first  thing  we  notice  in  "  Othello"  is 
that  Iago  is  at  least  as  important  a  character  as  Othello 
himself.  But  what  would  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  be  with 
the  part  of  Romeo  left  out,  or  ' '  Hamlet "  without  Hamlet, 
or  "Macbeth"  without  Macbeth,  or  the  "Tempest"  with- 
out Prospero?  I  do  not  wish  to  press  unduly  this  natural 
little  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  it  certainly  brings 
Shakespeare  nearer  to  us,  and  makes  him  dearer,  which 
is  the  exact  contrary  of  what  the  ordinary  critics  strive 
after  who  make  their  heads  a  pedestal  wherewith  to  in- 
crease his  stature  and  exalt  him  above  ordinary  humanity. 
But  let  us  get  to  the  play  itself.  Othello's  first  appear- 
ance in  converse  with  Iago  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act  does  not  seem  to  me  to  deserve  the  praise  that 
has  been  lavished  on  it.  Though  Othello  knows  that 
"  boasting  is  (not)  an  honour,"  he  nevertheless  boasts 
himself  of  royal  blood.  It  will  appear  later  that 
Shakespeare's  love  of  good  blood,  and  belief  in  its 
wondrous  efficacy,  is  one  of  his  most  permanent  and 
most  characteristic  traits.  The  passage  about  royal 
descent  might  be  left  out  with  advantage ;  if  these 
three  lines  are  omitted  Othello's  pride  in  his  own  being 
— his  "parts  and  perfect  soul" — is  far  more  strongly 
felt.  But  all  such  trivial  flaws  are  forgotten  when 
Brabantio  enters  and  swords  are  drawn.  In  action  the 
man  of  action  is  at  home  ;  how  admirable  is  the 

"Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will 
rust  them  " 

in  its  contemptuous  irony  !  And  when  Brabantio  has 
finished  rating  him  Othello  finds  a  still  more  perfect 
expression  for  a  great  man  of  action, — 

"  Hold  your  hands, 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest ; 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 

Without  a  prompter." 
Yes,  the  born  general  knows  the  moment  to  fight 
just  as  the  trained  boxer's  hand  strikes  before  he 
consciously  sees  the  opening.  In  the  rest  of  the  act, 
too,  Othello  lives  on  this  height.  And  when  they  come 
before  the  Duke,  though  he  sees  Othello  first,  it  is 
Brabantio  who  speaks  first ;  but  when  Othello  does 
speak  he  reveals  himself  with  admirable  clearness  and 
truth  to  nature.  His  pride  is  so  deep-rooted,  his  self- 
respect  so  great  that  he  respects  all  other  dignitaries  : 
the  Senators  are  his  "very  noble  and  approved  good 
masters."  Every  word  weighed  and  effectual.  Ad- 
mirable, too,  is  the  expression  "  round  unvarnished 
tale."  All  this  is  Shakespeare's  best  and  most  sincere 
work,  that  is  to  say,  the  best  dramatic  work 
ever  done  by  poet.  But  when  Othello  comes  to 
tell  at  length  how  he  won  Desdemona,  he  does  not 
keep  to  his  character.  Shakespeare,  feeling  certain 
that  he  has  placed  his  hero  before  us  in  strong  outlines, 
lets  himself  go,  and  very  soon  we  hear  Hamlet  speaking 
and  not  Othello. 


In  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle"  I  hear  the  poet, 
and  when  the  verse  swings  him  above  the  cannibals  to 
".  .  .  .  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 
I  feel  that  Othello,  the  lover  and  master  of  realities, 
has  deserted  the  firm  ground  of  fact.    But  Shakespeare 
pulls  himself  in  almost  before  he  has  yielded  to  the  charm 
of  his  own  words,  and  again  we  hear  Othello, — 

"  This  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline, 
But  still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her  thence," 
and  so  forth. 

The  temptation,  however,  was  overpowering,  and 
again  Shakespeare  yields  to  it, — 

"  And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffered." 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  man  of  action  that  he 
thinks  lightly  of  reverses  ;  he  loves  hard  buffets  as  a 
swimmer  high  waves,  and  when  he  tells  his  life-story  he. 
does  not  talk  of  his  ' '  distress. "  This  "  distressful  stroke 
that  my  youth  suffered"  is  to  me  pure  Hamlet — pure 
Shakespeare,  gentle-hearted  Shakespeare  who  pitied 
himself  and  the  distressful  strokes  his  youth  suffered1 
very  profoundly.  But  I  admit  at  once  that  every  one 
will  not  go  along  with  me  in  this ;  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  deny  that  Shakespeare  throughout  has  pre- 
sented Othello  with  exceeding  sincerity  and  truth  to 
the  dramatic  fiction.  What  I  say  is  that  in  this  his 
masterpiece  of  dramatic  art  he  now  and  then  slips  into 
the  Hamlet  voice  and  temper.  The  slips  are  very  rare, 
it  is  true,  and  are  retrieved  by  such  splendid  work  that 
room  is  left  for  nothing  but  admiration  ;  still  the 
slips  exist,  just  as  they  exist  even  in  Caliban.  Is  it 
Shakespeare  or  Caliban  that  speaks  in — 
"Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not?" 

So  the  whole  drinking  episode  of  Cassio  which  is  not 
found  by  Shakespeare  in  Cinthio  I  should  say  was 
manifestly  the  confession  of  Shakespeare  himself,  for 
though  admirably  invented  to  explain  Cassio's  dismissal 
it  is  unduly  prolonged.  Consider,  too,  how  the  moral 
is  applied  by  Iago  to  England  in  especial,  with  which 
country  neither  Iago  nor  the  story  has  anything  to  do. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  Shakespeare  pre- 
serves the  truth  to  character  in  Othello  by  not  going 
very  deeply  into  his  character.  It  is  a  noble  sketch, 
but  after  all  only  a  sketch  when  compared  with  Hamlet 
or  Macbeth.  We  know  how  they  thought  of  life  and 
death,  and  of  all  things  in  the  world  and  over  it  ;  but 
what  do  we  know  of  Othello's  opinion  upon  the  deepest 
matters  that  concern  man  ?  Did  he  believe  even  in  his 
stories  to  Desdemona  ? — in  the  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders,  in  what  Iago  calls  his 
"fantastical  lies?"  This  I  submit  is  another  im- 
portant indication  that  Shakespeare  drew  Othello  from 
the  outside  and  not  from  his  own  nature.  We  shall 
soon  see  that  his  greatest  dramatic  creation,  except  the 
Hamlet  -  Macbeth,  the  inimitable  and  incomparable 
Falstaff  himself,  is  also  drawn  from  the  outside,  but 
probably  from  a  living  original  that  Shakespeare 
knew  intimately.  Frank  Harris. 

(To  be  continued.) 

IN  A  MOORISH  GARDEN. 

MY  garden,  although  three  solid  miles  and  more  from 
the  white  town,  which  lies  opposite  across  the 
bay,  has  many  passers  by,  for  the  high  road  to  the 
mountains — if  such  a  term  is  applicable  to  the  grass- 
grown  track — runs  along  my  hedge. 

There  are  many  days  when  the  traffic  is  small  enough, 
and  others  when  a  long  line  of  country  folk  go  streaming 
by.  Twice  in  the  week  the  big  market-place  of  Tangier 
fills,  and  it  is  to  attend  these  Sunday  and  Thursday 
"  soks  "  that  the  mountaineers  troop  down  the  brush- 
grown  rocky  ways  into  the  valley  in  which  my  garden 
lies.  I  can  see  them  when  they  are  yet  far  away — little 
dots  of  white  and  brown  against  the  deep  green  of  the 
hill-side;  and  if  the  air  is  still  their  voices  carry  from  the 
hills  above  right  down  to  me,  as  I  prune  my  roses,  or 
plant  the  young  trees  in  the  early  morning.  Scarcely 
has  the  in-going  stream  ceased  than  the  returning1 
stream  begins  to  file  by,  lighter  in  its  burdens.  It  is. 
my  habit  whenever  possible  to  do  my  marketing  from. 
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these  country  folk,  for  I  have  come  and  settled  amongst 
them,  and  toward  them  I  feel  my  first  duty  lies. 

Vet  it  is  little  enough  that  one  can  buy  from  them — a 
few  partridges,  sometimes  a  hare  or  a  wild  duck,  the 
weekly  supply  of  charcoal  for  the  kitchen  fire,  and  a  few 
skinny  fowls  which,  like  the  men  and  women  who  carry 
them,  have  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  to  spare. 

It  is  not  in  the  light  of  commerce  that  the  passers-by 
are  interesting,  but  in  all  the  colouring  and  shades  of 
the  mountain  life  of  the  people  that  they  represent.  Let 
us  sit  outside  the  hedge  for  half-an-hour,  amongst  the 
grey-green  aloe  spikes,  and  watch  them  pass. 

A  group  of  women,  bent  under  their  heavy  loads  of 
charcoal,  are  passing.  In  spite  of  the  weight  they 
carrv  their  tongues  are  going  glibly  enough.  One  can 
even  hear  of  what  they  are  talking— it  is  the  dowry  of 
the  daughter  of  one  of  them,  a  bride  that  is  to  be  ;  and 
the  discussion  turns  on  the  relative  value  of  a  pair  of 
silver  bracelets  and  a  cow.  I  cannot  gather  whether 
they  arrive  at  any  decision  or  no,  for  they  all  talk  at 
once  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  the  others.  But  if  I  know  my  subject  they 
will  eventually  choose  the  bracelets. 

Even  when  they  are  far  away,  almost  as  far  as  the 
ford  across  the  river  on  the  sandy  beach,  I  can  still  hear 
their  shrill  high-pitched  voices,  though  they  themselves 
are  hidden  from  sight  behind  the  lentiscus  bushes  and 
the  aloes. 

It  is  time  we  turned  our  attention  to  others,  for  close 
upon  us  now  is  a  long  cavalcade  of  men  on  mules 
and  on  foot,  some  thirty  or  forty  in  all.  I  know  them 
from  a  distance,  and  already  they  have  seen  me  and  are 
leaving  the  track  to  speak  a  few  words  to  me  before 
they  pass  on  to  the  town.  The  old  Moor  with  the  long 
grey  beard  is  a  sheikh  of  the  mountaineers,  and  his 
authority  extends  over  his  tribe  from  Tangier  almost  to 
Ceuta  and  Tetuan,  forty  miles  and  more  away. 

Yet  his  dress  in  no  manner  betokens  his  influence  or 
rank,  for  the  linen  shirt  and  brown  hooded  "jelab" 
that  he  wears  are  common  to  all.  Perhaps  his  white 
turban  is  folded  a  litttle  more  neatly,  and  is  of  greater 
dimensions,  than  those  of  the  other  elders  of  the  band, 
for  the  young  men  wear  nothing  on  their  closely  shaven 
heads  except  bands  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  or  brown  cords 
of  camel's-hair.  He  rides  a  pack  saddle,  as  have  his 
ancestors  for  generations  upon  generations,  and  over 
the  neck  of  his  sturdy  little  mule  dangle  his  bare  legs, 
with  their  yellow  heelless  slippers  hanging  from  his 
toes.  In  the  panniers  of  his  pack  one  obtains  a  glimpse 
of  his  carpet  and  bedding,  and  a  belt  stuffed  full  of 
cartridges,  while  another  mule  is  laden  with  a  couple 
of  sheep,  a  present  for  the  Governor,  or  Basha,  who 
resides  in  Tangier.  One  and  all  bear  European  rifles, 
Winchesters  and  Remingtons  for  the  most  part,  and  even 
the  staid  old  sheikh  has  his  own  across  his  knees,  for 
the  ways  of  the  native  authorities  are  treacherous,  and 
more  than  once  rumour  has  spoken  of  his  probable 
imprisonment,  owing  to  his  growing  influence  over  the 
mountaineer  tribes.  But  woe  betide  the  men  who 
should  try  to  arrest  the  chief  when  his  band  of  trusty 
followers  are  by. 

They  rest  for  a  little  while,  and  the  sheikh  tells  me 
all  his  tribal  news  ;  but  they  will  not  come  into  the 
garden.  They  are  late  as  it  is,  and  never  stay  the 
night  in  town  unless  absolutely  necessary,  for  there  is  a 
price  on  the  head  of  more  than  one  of  his  retainers.  In 
their  open  country  the  game  of  life  and  death  is  fair 
enough,  but  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town  the  hills- 
man  is  at  a  disadvantage,  and  at  night  may  be  caught 
almost  like  a  bird  in  a  trap. 

They  are  off  again  :  a  little  group  that  had  waited 
behind  to  whisper  the  .  story  of  their  latest  cattle  raid 
run  to  overtake  the  rest,  leaping  as  they  go,  and 
throwing  their  rifles  into  the  air  and  catching  them 
again. 

A  strange  figure  takes  their  place,  a  wandering  men- 
dicant with  unshaven  head  and  beard— for  the  vow  of 
the  Nazarite  is  not  uncommon  in  Morocco.  Far  on  to 
his  shoulders  fall  his  black  wavy  locks,  bound  back  over 
his  forehead  with  a  piece  of  rough  palm  string.  A 
rough  basket  is  slung  on  his  back,  and  in  his  hand  he 
hears  an  iron  battle-axe.  He  is  in  front  of  me  now, 
with  eyes  upturned  to  heaven  and  right  hand  extended, 
calling  out  "  In  the  name  of  God,  alms  ! "    He  gets  his 


little  coin,  and  with  a  mumbled  blessing  trudges  on  his 
way.  I  have  often  tried  to  make  him  rest  awhile  and 
talk,  but  to  no  avail  ;  the  gossip  of  the  world  has  no 
attractions  for  him. 

Two  mounted  soldiers  take  his  place.  They  have 
been,  no  doubt,  on  some  errand  into  the  mountains,  for 
their  horses  are  tired  and  mud-splashed,  and  their  long 
cloaks  are  tinted  yellow  with  the  soil  of  the  mountain 
roads.  At  a  gallop  they  approach,  laughing  as  they 
come,  and  raising  their  long  flintlock  guns  over  their 
heads  as  if  about  to  play  their  national  game,  "  lab 
el-baroud."  For  a  few  minutes  they  dismount  and  sit 
down,  while  my  servants  take  their  horses  to  be  watered 
in  the  stable-yard.  As  I  had  surmised,  they  had  been 
away  to  the  hills  to  threaten  with  imprisonment  a  man 
whose  taxes  were  long  in  arrears. 

Meanwhile  the  stream  of  peasants  is  filing  by,  with 
their  donkeys  and  mules,  and  their  women  bent  under 
their  heavy  burdens  of  charcoal.  Cattle,  goats,  sheep 
and  fowls  there  are  in  plenty,  and  the  sound  of  the 
human  voices  is  mingled  with  the  lowing  of  the  beasts. 

Then  as  the  sun  rises  higher  in  the  heavens  the 
file  grows  less  and  less,  until  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  returning  peasants  appears  on  his  homeward  way, 
and  at  nightfall,  and  often  late  into  the  night,  the 
passers-by  re-seek  their  mountain  homes. 

Walter  B.  Harris. 

WELSH  POETRY. 

A  BOOK  of  "Welsh  Ballads,"  by  Ernest  Rhys,  which 
Mr.  Nutt  has  just  published,  a  book  containing, 
together  with  much  admirable  original  work,  transla- 
tions into  verse  of  some  of  the  finest  old  Welsh  poems, 
will  have  answered  part  of  its  purpose  if  it  sends  readers 
to  the  old  Welsh  poetry  itself,  and  to  such  translations 
as  are  available  in  Skene's  "Four  Ancient  Books  of 
Wales,"  and  elsewhere.  It  will  have  done  more  if  it 
points  the  way  by  its  fragmentary,  but  at  times  splendid 
metrical  versions,  to  a  thorough  dissatisfaction,  in  the 
minds  of  Welsh  scholars,  with  existing  translations, 
and  a  real  attempt,  on  the  part  of  some  one  who  not 
only  knows  Welsh,  but  also  English,  and  who  has  a 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  words  in  poetry,  to  replace  these 
translations  by  a  translation  into  prose  as  careful  as 
Mr.  Lang's,  when  he  translates  Homer.  It  may  also 
serve  the  further  purpose  of  at  least  suggesting  to  those 
who  concern  themselves,  for  good  or  evil,  with  Celtic 
literature,  what  Celtic  literature  really  is  when  it  is 
finest;  what  "  a  reaction  against  the  despotism  of  fact" 
really  means,  what  "natural  magic"  really  means,  and 
why  the  phrase  "Celtic  glamour"  is  perhaps  the  most 
unfortunate  that  could  well  have  been  chosen  to  express 
the  character  of  a  literature  which  is  above  all  things 
precise,  concrete,  definite. 

Lamartine,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Meditations,"  de- 
scribes the  characteristics  of  Ossian,  very  justly,  as  "  le 
vague,  la  reverie,  l'andantissement  dans  la  contempla- 
tion, le  regard  fixe  sur  des  apparitions  confuses  dans  le 
lointain  ; "  and  it  is  those  very  qualities,  still  looked 
upon  by  so  many  as  the  typically  Celtic  qualities,  which 
prove  the  spuriousness  of  Ossian.  That  gaze  fixed  on 
formless  and  distant  shadows,  that  losing  of  oneself  in 
contemplation,  that  vague  dreaminess,  which  Lamartine 
admired  in  Ossian,  will  be  found  nowhere  in  the  "  Black 
Book  of  Carmarthen,"  in  the  "  Book  of  Taliesin,"  in 
the  "  Red  Book  of  Hergest,"  however  much  a  doubtful 
text,  uncertain  readings,  and  confusing  commentators, 
may  leave  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
many  passages.  Just  as  the  true  mystic  is  the  man 
who  sees  obscure  things  clearly,  so  the  Welsh  poets 
(whom  I  take  for  the  moment  as  representing  the 
"  Celtic  note,"  the  quality  which  we  find  in  the  work 
of  primitive  races)  saw  everything  in  the  universe,  the 
wind  itself,  under  the  images  of  mortality,  hands  and 
feet  and  the  ways  and  motions  of  men.  They  filled 
human  life  with  the  greatness  of  their  imagination, 
they  ennobled  it  with  the  pride  of  their  expectancy  of 
noble  things,  they  were  boundless  in  praising  and  in 
cursing  ;  but  poetical  excitement,  in  them,  only  taught 
them  the  amplitude  and  splendour  of  real  things.  A 
chief  is  an  eagle,  a  serpent,  the  bull  of  battle,  an  oak; 
he  is  the  strength  of  the  ninth  wave,  an  uplifted  pillar 
of  wrath,  impetuous  as  the  fire  through  a  chimney  ;  the 
ruddy  reapers  of  war  are  his  desire.    The  heart  of 
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Cyndyllan  was  like  the  ice  of  winter,  like  the  fire  of 
spring ;  the  horses  of  Geraint  are  ruddy  ones,  with  the 
assault  of  spotted  eagles,  of  black  eagles,  of  red  eagles, 
of  white  eagles  ;  an  onset  in  battle  is  like  the  roaring  of 
the  wind  against  the  ashen  spears.  These  poets  are 
the  poets  of  "tumults,  shouting,  swords,  and  men  in 
battle-array."  The  sound  of  battle  is  heard  in  them; 
they  are  "where  the  ravens  screamed  over  blood;" 
they  are  among  "  crimsoned  hair  and  clamorous 
sorrow;"  they  praise  "war  with  the  shining  wing," 
and  they  know  all  the  piteousness  of  the  death  of  heroes, 
the  sense  of  the  "  delicate  white  body,"  "  the  lovely, 
slender,  blood-stained  body,"  that  will  be  covered  with 
earth,  and  sand,  and  stones,  and  nettles,  and  the  roots 
of  the  oak.  They  know  too  the  piteousness  of  the 
hearth  left  desolate,  the  hearth  that  will  be  covered 
with  nettles,  and  slender  brambles,  and  thorns,  and 
dock-leaves,  and  scratched  up  by  fowls,  and  turned  up 
by  swine.  And  they  praise  the  gentleness  of  strength 
and  courage:  "  he  was  gentle,  with  a  hand  eager  for 
battle."  Women  are  known  chiefly  as  the  widows  and 
the  "  sleepless "  mothers  of  heroes;  rarely  so  much 
esteemed  as  to  be  a  snare,  rarely  a  desire,  rarely  a 
reward:  "a  soft  herd."  They  praise  drunkenness  for 
its  ecstacy,  its  uncalculating  generosity,  and  equal 
with  the  flowing  of  blood  in  battle,  and  the  flowing  of 
mead  in  the  hall,  is  the  flowing  of  song.  They  have 
the  haughtiness  of  those  who,  if  they  take  rewards, 
"  ale  for  the  drinking,  and  a  fair  homestead,  and 
beautiful  clothing,"  give  rewards  :  "  I  am  Taliesin,  who 
will  repay  thee  thy  banquet." 

And  they  have  their  philosophy,  always  a  close, 
vehemently  definite  thing,  crying  out  for  precise  images, 
by  which  alone  it  can  apprehend  the  unseen.  Taliesin 
knows  that  "man  is  oldest  when  he  is  born,  and  is 
younger  and  younger  continually."  He  wonders  where 
man  is  when  he  is  sleeping,  and  where  the  night  waits 
until  the  passing  of  day.  He  is  astonished  that  books 
have  not  found  out  the  soul,  and  where  it  resides,  and 
the  air  it  breathes,  and  its  form  and  shape.  He  thinks, 
too,  of  the  dregs  of  the  soul,  and  debates  what  is  the 
best  intoxication  for  its  petulance  and  wonder  and 
mockery.  And,  in  a  poem  certainly  late,  or  interpolated 
with  fragments  of  a  Latin  hymn,  he  uses  the  eternal 
numeration  of  the  mystics,  and  speaks  of  "  the  nine 
degrees  of  the  companies  of  heaven,  and  the  tenth, 
saints  a  preparation  of  sevens  ;  "  numbers  that  are 
"  clean  and  holy."  And  even  in  poems  plainly  Christian 
there  is  a  fine  simplicity  of  imagination  ;  as  when,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  an  arm  reaches  out,  and  hides  the 
sea  and  the  stars  ;  or  when  Christ,  hanging  on  the 
cross,  laments  that  the  bones  of  his  feet  are  stretched 
with  extreme  pain. 

It  is  this  sharp  physical  apprehension  of  things  that 
really  gives  its  note  to  Welsh  poetry  :  a  sense  of  things 
felt  and  seen,  so  intense,  that  the  crutch  on  which  an 
old  man  leans  becomes  the  symbol  of  all  the  bodily 
sorrow  of  the  world.  In  the  poem  attributed  to 
Llywarch  Hen  there  is  a  fierce,  loud  complaint,  in  which 
mere  physical  sickness  and  the  intolerance  of  age  trans- 
late themselves  into  a  limitless  hunger,  and  into  that 
wisdom  which  is  the  sorrowful  desire  of  beauty.  The 
cuckoos  at  Aber  Cuawg,  singing  "clamorously  "  to  the 
sick  man  :  "  there  are  that  hear  them  that  will  not  hear 
them  again  ! "  the  sound  of  the  large  wave  grating 
sullenly  on  the  pebbles, — 

"The  birds  are  clamorous  ;  the  strand  is  wet  : 
Clear  is  the  sky  ;  large  the  wave  : 
The  heart  is  palsied  with  longing  :  " 
all  these  bright,  wild  outcries,  in  which  wind  and  wave 
and  leaves  and  the  song  of  the  cuckoo  speak  the  same 
word,  as  if  all  came  from  the  same  heart  of  things  ; 
and,  through  it  all,  the  remembrance  :  "God  will  not 
undo  what  he  is  doing  "  ;  have  indeed,  and  supremely, 
the  "Celtic  note."  "I  love  the  strand,  but  I  hate  the 
sea,"  says  the  "  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,"  and  in  all 
these  poems  we  find  a  more  than  mediaeval  hatred  of 
winter  and  cold  (so  pathetic,  yet  after  all  so  temperate, 
in  the  Latin  students'  songs),  with  a  far  more 
unbounded  hatred  of  old  age  and  sickness  and  the 
disasters  which  are  not  bred  in  the  world,  but  are  a 
blind  part  of  the  universe  itself;  older  than  the  world, 
as  old  as  chaos,  out  of  which  the  world  was  made. 

Yet,  wild  and  sorrowful  as  so  much  of  this  poetr 
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is,  with  its  praise  of  slaughter  and  its  lament  over 
death,  there  is  much  also  of  a  gentler  beauty,  a  ch  Id- 
like  saying  over  of  wind  and  wave  and  the  brightness 
in  the  tops  of  green  things,  as  a  child  counts  over  its 
toys.  In  the  "  Song  of  Pleasant  Things  "  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  pleasantness  of  sea-gulls 
playing,  of  summer  and  slow  long  days,  of  the  heath 
when  it  is  green,  of  a  horse  with  a  thick  mane  in  a 
tangle,  and  of  "  the  word  that  utters  the  Trinity." 
"The  beautiful  I  sang  of,  I  will  sing,"  says  Taliesin;. 
and  with  him  the  seven  senses  become  in  symbol  "fire 
and  earth,  and  water  and  air,  and  mist  and  flowers,  and 
southerly  wind."  And  touches  of  natural  beauty  come 
irrelevantly  into  the  most  tragical  places,  like  the 
"sweet  apple-tree  of  delightful  branches  "  in  that  song 
of  battles  and  of  the  coming  of  madness,  where 
Myrddin  says  :  "I  have  been  wandering  so  long  in 
darkness  and  among  spirits  that  it  is  needless  now  for 
darkness  and  spirits  to  lead  me  astray."  The  same 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  earth  and  of  the  elements  comes 
into  those  mysterious  riddle-rhymes,  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  riddle-rhymes  which  children  say  to  one 
another  in  Welsh  cottages  to  this  day  :  "  I  have  been  a 
tear  in  the  air,  I  have  been  the  dullest  of  stars  ;  I  was 
made  of  the  flower  of  nettles,  and  of  the  water  of  the 
ninth  wave  ;  I  played  in  the  twilight,  I  slept  in  purple  ; 
my  fingers  are  long  and  white,  it  is  long  since  I  was  a 
herdsman." 

And  now,  after  looking  at  these  characteristics  of 
Welsh  poetry,  look  at  Ossian  and  that  "gaze  fixed  on 
formless  and  distant  shadows,"  which  seemed  so  im- 
pressive and  so  Celtic  to  Lamartine.  "  In  the  morning 
of  Saturday,"  or  "  On  Sunday,  at  the  time  of  dawn, 
there  was  a  great  battle  :  "  that  is  how  the  Welsh  poet 
tells  you  what  he  had  to  sing  about.  And  he  tells  you, 
in  his  definite  way,  more  than  that;  he  tells  you  :  "I 
have  been  where  the  warriors  were  slain,  from  the  East 
to  the  North,  and  from  the  East  to  the  South  :  I  am 
alive,  they  are  in  their  graves  !  "  It  is  human  emotion 
reduced  to  its  elements  ;  that  instinct  of  life  and  death, 
of  the  mystery  of  all  that  is  tangible  in  the  world,  of  its 
personal  meaning,  to  one  man  after  another,  age  after 
age,  which  in  every  age  becomes  more  difficult  to  feel 
simply,  more  difficult  to  say  simply.  "I  am  alive,  they 
are  in  their  graves  !  "  and  nothing  remains  to  be  said 
in  the  face  of  that  immense  problem.  Well,  the  Welsh 
poet  leaves  you  with  his  thought,  and  that  simple  em- 
phasis of  his  seems  to  us  now  so  large  and  remote  and 
impressive,  just  because  it  was  once  so  passionately 
felt,  and  set  down  as  it  was  felt.  And  so  with  his  sense 
for  nature,  with  that  which  seems  like  style  in  him  ;  it 
is  a  wonderful  way  of  trusting  instinct,  of  trusting  the 
approaches  of  natural  things.  He  says,  quite  simply  : 
"  I  was  told  by  a  sea-gull  that  had  come  a  great  way," 
as  a  child  would  tell  you  now.  And  when  he  tells  you 
that  "  Cynon  rushed  forward  with  the  green  dawn,"  it 
is  not  what  we  call  a  figure  of  speech  :  it  is  his  sensi- 
tive, literal  way  of  seeing  things.  More  definite,  more 
concrete,  closer  to  the  earth  and  to  instinctive  emotion 
than  most  other  poets,  the  Welsh  poet  might  have 
said  of  himself,  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  he 
said  it  of  Alexander  :  "  What  he  desired  in  his  mind  he: 
had  from  the  world."  Arthur  Symons. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— V. 

TONTINE  POLICIES. 

ANOTHER  development  in  life  insurance  that  has 
been  gaining  increasing  popularity  in  recent  years, 
is  the  tontine  system  of  dealing  with  profits..  From  a 
life  insurance  point  of  view  it  seems  to  us  an  unsatis- 
factory system  and  one  which  should  be  avoided  rather 
than  encouraged.  "Tontine"  is  derived  from  a. Neapolitan 
named  Lorenzo  Tonti,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  His  plan  was  that  a  number  of 
people  should  club  together,  each  paying  a  specified  sum, 
the  interest  upon  the  fund  being  divided  annually  among 
the  subscribers  who  were  living.  At  the  commencement 
of  such  a  scheme  the  interest  received  was  small,  but 
the  last  survivors  fared  exceedingly  well,  as  witness  the 
case  of  a  widow  in  France  who  shortly  before  her  death 
was  receiving  an  annual  income  of  ^3062  in  return,  for 
an  original  single  payment  of  £12  10s.  Facts  of  this 
latter    sort    naturally   attracted    subscribers,   to  the 
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numerous  tontine  schemes  that  were  promoted,  but 
when  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme  received  the  whole  of  the  capital  subscribed 
the  attractiveness  of  the  schemes  rapidly  diminished. 
They  finally  merged  into  unmistakable  lotteries  and  were 
ultimately  "prohibited  by  law.  But  the  human  race  is 
charmingly  reluctant  to  profit  by  other  people's  experi- 
ence, and'  the  tontine  system  has  re-appeared  in  a 
modified  form,  freed,  it  is  true,  from  some  of  its  worst 
features,  but  still  an  essentially  gambling  process 
tacked  on  to  the  inherently  anti-gambling  system  of 
life  insurance. 

The  way  in  which  the  system  is  worked  nowadays  is 
that  the  "'face  value"  of  the  policy,  say^iooo,  is  guar- 
anteed at  death,  and  the  bonuses  are  reserved  for  such 
of  the  assured  as  survive  the  fixed  tontine  period,  say 
of  twenty  years.  The  fundamental  idea  of  life  assur- 
ance is  that  by  combination  people  are  able  to  avoid  the 
financial  loss  incurred  by  premature  death,  whereas  the 
tontine  svstem  works  on  the  principle  that,  so  far  as 
bonuses  are  concerned,  premature  death  shall  involve 
financial  loss.  We  may  conveniently  split  the  premium 
on  a  tontine  policy  into  two  parts.  Thus,  suppose  it 
costs  £2-  to  insure  the  payment  of  ^1000  at  death 
with  tontine  profits  to  those  who  survive  twenty  years, 
and  that  it  costs  £22  to  insure  £1000  at  death  without 
any  profits  at  all.  There  is  a  difference  of  ^5  a  year 
which  is  paid  for  the  benefit  of  receiving  tontine 
profits  ;  if  the  insurer  dies  within  twenty  years  he  gets 
no  greater  benefit  for  ^27  a  year  than  he  would  have 
obtained  for  £22  a  year.  He  has  paid  £5  annually  for 
the  chance  of  receiving  profits  which  in  consequence  of 
his  early  death  he  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obtain. 
Clearly  he  is  investing  his  £22  on  one  principle  and  his 
^"5  on  a  diametrically  opposite  principle.  The  £22 
may  be  considered  as  a  bet  in  favour  of  dying  soon,  the 
5^5  may  be  considered  a  bet  in  favour  of  living  long. 
The  former  is  life  insurance  ;  the  latter  is  gambling. 
If  people  want  to  gamble,  by  all  means  let  them  ;  but  if 
they  pay  the  extra  ^5  a  year  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
purchasing  life  assurance  they  are  obviously  making  a 
mistake. 

This  is  an  objection  to  the  system  based  on  principle, 
in  regard  to  which  every  insurer  can  choose  for  himself 
whether  he  likes  the  principle  or  not  ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, considerations  of  details  which  show  that  the 
system  is  disadvantageous  on  other  grounds.  The 
most  familiar  and  pronounced  form  in  which  the  system 
is  worked  is  that  of  the  American  offices  and  of  certain 
English  offices  who  issue  policies  on  American  lines. 
It   is   of  apparent    advantage    to    an   office  whose 
bonuses  are  small  and  decreasing  to  adopt  the  tontine 
system,  whereby  bonuses  are  deferred,  and  no  declara- 
tion need  be  made  for  many  years  of  poor  results 
that  give  rise  to  adverse  criticism.     The  American 
offices,  and  some  British  imitators,  when  adopting  the 
tontine  system  under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  have 
issued  estimates  of  tontine  bonuses  by  which  insurers 
have  been  induced  to  take  policies,  only  to  find,  when 
the  declaration  of  bonuses  is  made,  that  the  results 
fall  very  far  short  of  the  estimates  given  to  them  when 
the  policy  was  issued.     The  adoption  of  the  tontine 
system   is  a  means  of  disguising  the  meagreness  of 
bonuses,  and   at   the   same   time   of    holding  forth 
attractive  results,  and  leaving  a  remote  future  to  deal 
with  the  disappointment  and  disgust  to  which  their 
non-realisation  gives  rise.    The  adoption  of  the  tontine 
plan  should  therefore  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
especially  in  the  case  of  companies  whose  triennial  or 
quinquennial  bonuses  are  small  and  decreasing.  So 
much  has  been  said  about  the  diminution  of  bonuses  in 
American  offices  that  it  is  fairly  well  known  that  their 
results  are  much  less  than  formerly,  and  whether  the 
adoption  of  the  tontine  system  was  the  consequence 
of  falling  bonuses,  or  merely  an  accompaniment  of 
them,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  say.    Similarly,  when 
we  see  that  the  Gresham,  with  its  reversionary  addi- 
tion of  6s.  per  cent,  per  annum  in  1891  and  4.J.  per 
cent,  per  annum  in  1895,  as  compared  with  reversionary 
additions  of  305.,  40.9.   or  50s.  by  other  companies, 
adopts  the  tontine  system  under  the  title  of  "Capital- 
ised Profits,"  we  can  form  our  own  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  new  departure  is  a  consequence  or  only  an 
accompaniment  of  its  poor  and  diminishing  bonuses. 


The  London  and  Lancashire,  again,  declared  a  bonus  of 
20.9.  to  30.V.  per  cent,  per  annum  in  1887,  which  was 
reduced  to  10s.  per  cent,  in  1892.  It  also  has  adopted 
the  tontine  system,  under  the  title  of  "  Contingent 
Bonuses,"  the  receipt  of  profit  being  contingent  upon 
surviving  the  selected  tontine  period.  Thus  the 
adoption  of  the  tontine  plan  is  a  convenient  if  some- 
what transparent  method  of  disguising  the  poverty  of 
bonus  results. 

A  further  benefit  to  companies  whose  bonuses  are 
poor  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  comparing  their 
tontine  profits  with  the  more  frequently  distributed 
bonuses  of  other  offices.  It  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
impossible  to  estimate  what  tontine  bonus  is  really 
equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  profit  distributed  at 
more  frequent  intervals,  but  the  New  York  Life  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  made  returns  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  showing  its  annual  bonuses,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  its  tontine  bonuses.  From  this  it  appears 
that  a  twenty-year  tontine  bonus  should  be  some 
two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  the  bonuses  distributed  annually,  or  as  a  bonus 
allotted  every  five  years,  with  intermediate  annual 
bonuses  in  the  event  of  death  between  the  declara- 
tions of  bonus.  Here  then  is  a  rough  measure  of 
the  relative  values  of  annual  and  tontine  bonuses. 
Where  the  tontine  period  is  twenty  years  the  tontine 
bonuses  ought  to  be  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  a  bonus  distributed  at  more  frequent  intervals. 
When  measured  in  this  way  it  will  be  found  that 
tontine  bonuses  as  a  rule  compare  very  poorly  with 
the  annual  bonuses  of  the  best  offices.  If  so  tested 
very  few  tontine  bonuses  "show  up"  well  ;  but  if  the 
relative  values  of  the  two  sorts  of  bonuses  are  ignored 
everything  looks  all  right,  for  an  office,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  tontine  system,  can  ostensibly  increase  its 
bonuses  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  it 
would  otherwise  show.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for 
many  reasons  tontine  policies  should  be  avoided.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  life 
insurance  ;  they  disguise  the  poverty  of  bonuses  and 
offer  temptations  to  inferior  offices  to  postpone  the 
declaration  of  bad  results,  while  making  possible  t:ne 
issue  of  exaggerated  estimates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  best  British  offices  will  not  be  induced  to  follow  the 
fashion  which  is  being  set  by  American  companies  and 
some  inferior  British  offices,  and  to  adopt  a  system  that  is 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  assurers  and  that  lends 
itself  to  unfair  treatment  of  policy-holders  at  the  hands 
of  a  not  too  scrupulous  management. 

GRIFFELKUNST. 

AT  Messrs.  Obach's,  in  Cockspur  Street,  a  very  large 
collection  has  been  on  view  of  Max  Klinger's 
etchings  and  engravings,  out  of  the  vast  number  of 
examples  of  the  art  that  he  has  christened  Griffelkunst. 
He  has  expounded  his  views  on  this  art  of  his  in  a 
pamphlet,  to  the  main  effect  that  painting  being  more 
realistic  than  drawing  in  virtue  of  the  addition  of  colour 
ought  to  aim  at  realism  and  realism  only  ;  that  subject 
is  therefore  indifferent  in  painting,  and  thought  out  of 
place.  Drawing  on  the  other  hand  being  out  of  com- 
petition in  the  matter  of  reality  and  freed  from  its 
challenge,  may  properly  devote  itself  to  the  expression 
of  thought  by  all  the  devices  of  symbolism  which  it  can 
intermix  with  its  representation.  I  hesitate  to  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  all  the  fallacies  that  yawn  greedily 
round  such  a  statement.  The  reasonable  part  of  it 
appears  to  be  that  when  in  drawing  wit  enters  as  the 
main  subject,  or  a  desire  to  make  a  point  of  thought, 
or  the  aim  of  illustrating  a  narrative  exclusively  for  the 
sake  of  its  drama,  or  to  express  views  on  human  life, 
colour  is  a  superfluity  and  a  distraction.  Colour  is  a 
mode  of  feeling,  not  of  thought,  and  if  it  wins  us  over,  it 
will  win  us  away  from  the  sharp  thinking  attitude.  We 
see  the  mistake  most  clearly  when  we  think  of  a  joke 
being  painted.  In  deciding  for  black  and  white,  then,  as 
his  medium  rather  than  painting,  the  author  makes  a 
choice  which  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  dispute,  but  he 
has  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  give  us  a  certain  mis- 
giving as  to  the  profundity  of  his  thought.  Those  who 
make  the  greatest  claim  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
significance  of  their  designs  are  sometimes  found  to  be 
the  most  empty  when  they  are  taken  at  their  word.  A 
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man  with  an  uncertain  grasp  of  the  elements  of  expres- 
sion in  drawing  is  most  anxious  to  crowd  in  significance 
by  allusion  since  he  cannot  convey  by  direct  images  his 
feeling  of  the  world,  and  sees  before  him  only  unmean- 
ing realism  if  he  does  not  hang  on  significance  by  means 
of  symbols.  This  is  true  to  some  degree  of  Klinger. 
He  has  an  extraordinary  technical  dexterity,  and  the 
natural  goal  against  which  he  rebels  would  seem  to  be 
a  high  degree  of  superficial  realism,  the  working  out 
of  surface  modelling,  of  textures,  gradations  of  tone. 
He  grasps  the  bearings  of  style  uncertainly:  for  example 
the  work  of  Goya  has  evidently  been  under  his  eyes  ; 
but  that  magnificent  system  of  forcible  graphic  expres- 
sion in  line  and  tone  that  Goya  perfected  in  his  com- 
bination of  etching  with  aquatint  slips  through  Klinger's 
hands,  and  drifts  away  into  one  method  among  many 
of  representing  textures.  In  fact,  as  one  might 
wickedly  expect  from  the  announcement  in  his  pro- 
gramme, a  chief  feature  of  his  etching  is  its  indulgence 
in  all  manner  of  unnecessary  realism.  Instead  of 
limiting  himself  to  bare  expressive  elements,  he  elabo- 
rates, so  that  by  a  curious  revenge  of  his  own  work  on 
the  theorist,  his  engravings  look  as  if  they  had  been 
executed  after  pictures.  Little  things  are  often  signifi- 
cant as  to  the  state  of  a  man's  mind.  In  one  of  these 
plates  we  find  a  sky  naturalistically  conceived  and 
treated,  but  on  looking  closer  discover  a  curious 
disposition  of  the  engraved  lines  so  that  they  make  a 
faint  tapestry  pattern  across  the  natural  forms  as  if  a 
patterned  tissue  paper  had  come  off  upon  the  plate.  It 
is  an  ingenuity,  a  curiosity  of  technique,  but  an  absolute 
contradiction  in  style,  and  points  to  a  certain  muddle- 
headedness. 

Let  us  look  then,  as  we  are  formally  challenged  to 
do,  at  the  significance  of  these  plates.  Mr.  Pennell 
writes  an  introduction  to  the  catalogue  as  a  eulogist  of 
Klinger,  but  I  observe  with  sympathy  a  certain  war  in 
his  members  as  he  comes  to  praise  him.  He  evidently 
admires  his  command  of  technique  and  also  bits  of 
modern  actuality,  such  as  the  railway  in  the  Death 
series — a  feature  to  which  he  always  attaches  much 
irnjoortance.  But  he  swallows  the  "thought"  with 
something  of  a  gulp,  and  indemnifies  himself  by  lashing 
out  at  other  symbolists.  "  In  England,"  he  says,  "  the 
mysticism  of  to-day  means  misery,  soulfulness  and  sad- 
ness ;  in  Germany,  idealism,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
means  gladness,  life,  joyousness,  gaiety,  though  at 
times  it  is  dramatic."  There  are  several  points  in  this 
sentence  that  are  puzzling,  such  as  the  opposition  of 
"dramatic"  to  the  adjectives  that  precede,  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  by  way  of  clearing  the  air  is  that 
so  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  nothing  "mystic"  from 
beginning  to  end  in  Klinger.  Blake  was  a  mystic, 
Rossetti  was  a  mystic;  Klinger  in  the  "Ovid"  series 
makes  a  jest  of  the  "  Metamorphoses,"  in  the  "  Glove  " 
series  he  depicts  a  series  of  nightmares  following  the 
incident  that  a  man  picks  up  a  Handschuh  at  a  Roll- 
schuh-Fahrbahn,  and  takes  it  to  bed  with  him  ;  in  the 
first  Death  series  he  illustrates  from  various  cases  that 
death  waits  for  all  of  us  round  the  corner  ;  in  the 
second  he  summarises  this  fact  in  several  typical 
instances,  and  then  turns  for  consolation  to  the  thought 
that  there  is  beauty  in  nature;  in  the  "Mother"  and 
the  Harlot's  "  Life"  he  is  dramatic  after  the  manner  of 
Hogarth,  varying  the  second,  however,  by  a  denouement 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  John  Davidson.  The  Brahms- 
Rhapsody  illustrates  the  myth  of  Prometheus  Bound 
and  Unbound.  "Eve  and  the  Future"  is  a  dark 
business,  but  from  the  reluctance  of  the  prophet  to  say 
what  it  means,  and  the  halting  explanations  of  his 
disciples,  Messrs.  Avenarius  and  Singer,  I  fancy  there  is 
nothing  much  in  it.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  appears 
to  be  no  mystic  philosophy,  but  first  a  joke,  then  pure 
fantasy,  then  macabre  images,  with  a  revulsion  to  an- 
other mood,  then  moral  stories,  then  the  illustration  of 
a  legend.  But  if  not  mystic,  the  plates  are  often  enough 
mysterious  in  the  sense  of  being  difficult  to  understand, 
and  this  is  the  result  not  of  depth  of  thought,  but  of 
the  adoption  of  a  wrong  medium  or  the  lack  of  a  text 
or  legend;  in  the  "Eve  and  the  Future,"  perhaps  of 
mystification  over  platitudes. 

But  let  us  take  the  series  on  which  most  stress  is  laid 
by  the  commentators,  that  called  "A  Life,"  and  ask 
what  amount  of  significance  it  has.     Hogarth  had 


already  drawn  a  "  Harlot's  Progress,"  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  deeply  moral  work.  It 
unquestionably  has  a  moral,  but  not  one  touching  the 
essence  of  the  woman's  life  at  all.  It  is  the  moral  that 
would  apply  to  the  broken-down  tradesman,  artist,  or 
any  other  case  when  the  faculties  or  talents  for  earning 
a  living  are  worn  out.  The  moral  is  merely  Waste  not, 
Want  not ;  that  a  thriftless  life  will  end  in  discomfort 
or  misery.  Klinger  wants  to  illustrate  a  moral  some- 
what more  important  than  that  ;  his  prostitute  is  to 
pass  through  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  her  calling, 
to  be  "  converted  "  and  redeemed.  But  struggling  in  a 
medium  in  which  it  is  impossible  really  to  deal  with 
such  a  subject,  since  explanations  of  what  passes  in  the 
woman's  mind  are  necessary,  he  is  driven  to  suggesting 
the  same  motive  as  Hogarth  had  suggested  for 
repentance,  namely,  that  the  woman  is  no  longer 
attractive,  has  come  down  to  the  streets,  is  cast  out 
and  miserable.  To  have  any  moral  value  a  revulsion 
should  have  taken  place  while  the  life  was  still  pleasant 
and  possible  ;  but  this  was  too  difficult  for  the 
draughtsman,  and  he  can  only  give  us  a  flat  series  of 
outward  events,  explicable  in  a  score  of  ways,  and 
ending  without  explanation  beyond  what  the  onlooker 
may  provide,  in  a  sudden  translation  to  Paradise.  The 
plates  give  us  none  of  the  motives,  nothing  of  the 
character— therefore  no  moral.  They  are  insignificant 
without  an  accompanying  text.  Nor  do  the  pictures  make 
up  in  the  impressiveness  of  theirdelineation  for  their  abso- 
lute want  of  moral  significance.  Soma  are  better,  some 
worse  ;  the  ballet-dancer  is  ludicrous  as  an  image  of 
seduction  ;  it  merely  fills  the  place  of  so  many  words  : 
"  Then  she  went  on  the  stage."  How  oddly  a  little  bit 
of  ordinary  thought  that  can  get  itself  expressed  takes 
an  immense  importance  in  this  ingeniously  mistaken  art 
is  shown  by  the  plate  devoted  to  a  woman  pulling 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  The  intention  is  obvious, 
once  the  portentous  scene  has  been  deciphered,  but 
fancy  hailing  a  man  as  a  moral  thinker  because  he 
has  contrived  to  impose  a  reflection  so  ordinary  and  easy 
for  language  upon  an  etching  plate  !  Mr.  Pennell,  in 
his  divided  state  of  mind,  pays  the  moralist  a  very 
dubious  compliment.  He  has  begun  by  saying  that  this 
distinguished  artist  has  perfectly  expressed  all  his; 
thoughts,  his  beliefs,  his  passions,  his  hopes  and  fears 
in  etching  ;  then  he  rounds  on  him  at  the  end  like 
this:  "Though  he  tells  the  story  or  preaches  the 
sermon,  it  is  not  for  the  subject  we  value  his  work,  it  is. 
not  because  of  the  moral  lesson  we  object  to  it,  but  it  is; 
because  of  the  intense  dramatic  feeling,  the  wonderful 
imagination,  the  beautiful  realism  and  the  remarkable 
technical  accomplishment  that  one  pronounces  these- 
etchings  to  be  great  Works  of  Art."  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  dramatic  feeling  or  imagination  can  be? 
displayed  except  in  expressing  their  subject,  and1 
enforcing  their  moral,  and  I  can  figure  the  artist's, 
blank  face  when  all  that  he  claims  for  his  art  is  thus 
lightly  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and  only  the  "  beauti- 
ful realism  "  left,  which  he  had  expressly  handed  over 
to  Painting.  It  is  as  if  one  told  a  Bishop  that  he  had  a 
splendid  delivery  and  a  pretty  fancy  and  a  knack  of 
hitting  off  descriptions,  but  that  no  one  would  take  the 
subject  of  his  sermon  seriously.  What,  again,  does 
this  mean?  "While  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites — 
mystics  knowing  their  weakness — fall  back  upon  the 
Middle  Ages  for  support  and  for  subjects,  Klinger  will 
show  you  the  same  idealism,  the  same  dramatic  con- 
ception applied  to  the  life  around  him."  Does  it  mean 
mediaeval  subjects  like  "The  Awakened  Conscience," 
"The  Hireling  Shepherd,"  "Found,"  or  modern  sub- 
jects like  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche,"  "Prometheus"?  And  again:  "What 
Klinger  does  that  no  other  modern  idealist  before  him 
has  done  is  to  make  you  feel,  to  transport  you  to  the; 
scenes  and  the  lands  he  wants  you  to  see.  If  his 
Centaurs  fight  at  the  foot  of  great  mountains  they  are 
not  the  mountains  of  the  past,  and  the  Centaurs  are 
not  creatures  of  another  age."  The  mountains  must  be 
very  unusual  mountains  if  they  are  not  mountains  of  the 
past,  and  the  Centaurs  rare  if  they  are  Centaurs  of  the 
present.  See  to  what  special  pleading  a  man  is  driven, 
when  he  has  to  defend  a  favourite  against  his  cherished: 
principles  ! 

I  have  been  forced  to  a  somewhat  negative  and 
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grudging  attitude  towards  Klinger's  talent  by  the 
claims  of  deep  thought  and  significance  advanced  for 
him  by  his  admirers.  When  he  escapes  from  the  traps 
into  which  he  enters  with  the  determination  to  be  pro- 
found, his  art  shows  both  ability  and  feeling,  if  not 
of  the  first  order.  Thus  the  second  series  of  "  Death 
gives  us  the  contrast  of  two  subjects,  one  well  within 
the  limits  of  expression  between  the  four  corners  of  a 
plate,  the  other  unintelligible  save  by  reference  to  the 
cicerone  in  the  gallery.  This  last  is  explained  as  the 
temptation  of  the  human  spirit  by  Fame.  A  much 
more  natural  reading  of  the  action  of  the  scene  would 
be  to  suppose  that  the  latter  figure  was  being  tempted 
by  a  John  the  Baptist  to  go  forth  into  the  wilderness. 
But  alongside  of  this  is  the  really  fine  conception  of 
the  dead  mother  with  the  living  child  on  her  breast. 
The  death  of  the  one  is  enhanced  by  the  stiff,  solemn 
setting,  and  this  again  throws  into  relief  the  little  living 
creature.  Of  such  a  composition  thought  is  born  ;  it  is 
not  lugged  in  as  an  outside  thing  referred  to  with 
difficulty.  The  "  Accorde  "  again,  and  "  Evokation  " 
of  the  Brahms  series  are  a  fine  image  of  the  power  of 

music         the  deep  that  begins  to  boil  with  living 

creatures  as  the  first  notes  are  struck,  and  sends  up 
its  monstrous  harp  and  player  to  join  in  the  piece  : 
there  is  a  real  fling  and  emotion  in  these  two  ;  indeed 
the  sea  seldom  enters  into  these  plates  without  effect. 
The  general  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  a  study  of 
the  collection  was  that  of  a  man  of  fanciful  ingenuity 
and  technical  address  who  sought  refuge  from  the 
platitude  of  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  from  the  model 
who  obstinately  remained  a  model  under  his  fingers, 
by  helping  them  out  with  all  manner  of  outside  allusive 
matter,  but  who  occasionally  saw  the  plastic  image 
form  itself,  expressive  if  rather  uncouth,  before  his 
eyes.  D.  S.  M. 

THE  OLD-WORLD  MUSIC. 

ON  Friday  evening  of  last  week    Mr.  Dolmetsch 
terminated  his  "Lent"  series  of  concerts  of  the 
old  music,  at  7  Bayley  Street,  with  an  entertainment 
which,  judging  from  what  I  heard  of  it,  must  have  been 
quite  the  most  delightful  he  has  yet  given.    The  wintry 
night  was  partly  responsible,  I  presume,  for  the  diminu- 
tive audience  ;  for  no  one  with  a  particle  of  common 
sense  will  come  through  a  hurly-burly  of  wind  and  sleet 
to  a  concert,  and  only  the  folk  who  really  like  music 
and  are  enthusiastic  about  it  can  be  induced  to  turn  out. 
Still,  allowing  for  that,  with  so  excellent  a  programme, 
and  such  excellent  artists  to  render  it,  one  might  have 
expected  a  larger  crowd.    Is  London,  under  the  genial 
and   inspiriting   patronage   of  the  Academics,  really 
getting  behind  the  provinces  in  enthusiasm  and  musical 
culture?    In  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
north  Mr.  Dolmetsch  counts  his  audience  by  thousands  ; 
they  are  delighted  with  the  harpsichord  and  viols  ;  and 
the  newspapers  report  him  and  criticise  him  at  huge 
length.    In  London  his  audience  must  be  counted  by 
tens  ;  they — saving  the  few  enthusiasts — say  his  enter- 
tainments are  not  at  all  bad  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the 
daily  newspapers  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  him. 
The  "Times"  used  to  be  an  honourable  exception. 
But  in  an  unlucky  hour  I  told  the  truth  about  Mr. 
Maitland's  perversion  of  Purcell's  "  King  Arthur,"  and 
I  am  afraid  Mr.  Dolmetsch  must  also  have  let  slip  the 
fact  that  the  part  written  for  him  by  Mr.  Maitland  was 
so  bad,  so  utterly  unplayable — it  contained  notes  that 
never  were  on  any  harpsichord — that  Richter  authorised 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  to  rewrite  it.    Since  then  the  "Times" 
has  been  silent  about  the  Dolmetsch  concerts  ;  when 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  and  his  party  appeared  at  the  Ballad 
concerts  they  were  contemptuously  alluded  to  as  "  some 
performers,"  and  were  sneered  at  because  they  adopted 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  "Times"  critic  himself  the 
year  before.   Far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  at  there  being  any 
connexion  between  the  two  things  ;  but  some  trifling 
explanation  would  not  be  amiss;  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs  does  not  precisely  justify  the  ordinary  man  in 
accepting  Mr.  Walter's  pathetic  belief  that  no  one  on 
the  "Times"  would  be  guilty  of  indulging  his  private 
feelings  in  its  columns.    It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  not  a  halfpenny  the  worse  for 
the  generous  attitude  of  the  "Times."    He  cheerfully 
proceeds  with  the  building  of  his  clavichords,  spinets 
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and  the  rest  ;  his  concerts,  if  they  have  not  been 
properly  patronised  during  this  season,  draw  at  any  rate 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  elect  to  enable  the  work  to  go 
on  ;  and  if  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  truly  musical  of 
London  to  give  more  support  to  the  next  series  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  better  attended.  We  cannot  do  without 
Mr.  Dolmetsch.  A  knowledge  of  the  old  music  is  as 
essential  to  a  musical  man  as  a  knowledge  of  the  poetry 
before  Shelley  and  Keats  is  to  a  literary  man  ;  for, 
lacking  that  knowledge,  one  is  apt  to  talk,  as  some  of 
the  critics  of  the  daily  papers  and  the  professors  in  the 
music-schools  do  talk,  about  music  beginning  with  Bach 
or  even  with  Haydn.  We  may  actually  think  that  it 
did  begin  with  Haydn  or  with  Bach.  By  reconstruct  ing 
the  old  instruments  and  playing  the  old  music  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  played  Mr.  Dolmetsch  has  shown  us  to 
what  an  astounding  extent  our  musical  history  is  compact 
of  fibs  begotten  in  ignorance ;  and  if  only  in  the  interests  of 
truth  he  should  be  supported  by  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  educate  the  young  idea.  In  Germany  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
would  long  ere  now  have  been  appointed  a  professor  or 
lecturer  in  one  of  the  big  music-schools  and  directed  to 
tell  all  that  he  knows  about  the  facts  of  musical 
history.  Our  English  schools,  wishing  to  preserve  a 
simple  faith  in  Burney,  Macfarren,  Hullah  and  all  the 
old  gang,  offer  him  no  appointment,  though  it  is  probable 
that  one  would  quickly  be  offered  if  he  would  give  an 
undertaking  not  to  discredit  the  gods  of  English  music. 
All  our  Academics  profess  a  tremendous  reverence  for 
Bach  ;  and  so  anxious  are  they  that  the  rising 
generation  shall  know  how  his  music  should  sound  that 
a  clavichord  made  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  for  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  stands  in  a  kind  of  museum  there, 
unplayed,  untuned,  unremembered.  But  it  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  any  one,  by  looking  at  the  instrument, 
and  reading  the  usual  account  of  its  being  an  imperfect 
predecessor  of  the  piano,  can,  if  he  wishes,  form  a  clear 
and  accurate  notion  of  the  effect  of,  say,  Bach's 
Forty-eight  when  played  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  Royal 
College  students,  and  indeed  the  students  at  every 
other  music-school  in  this  country,  are  at  this  moment 
forming  such  clear  and  accurate  notions;  and  I  am 
perfectly  sure  they  will  hand  on  those  notions  to 
their  pupils  and  their  pupils'  pupils.  Thus  does  the 
great  "cause"  of  music  prosper  in  England;  thus 
by  never  admitting  that  we  were  wrong  about  anything 
do  we  prove  how  very  right  we  always  were. 
Incidentally  we  are  spending  thousands  per  year  in 
teaching  our  musical  young  men  and  women  a 
wretched  pack  of  lies  evolved  from  the  vain  imagina- 
tions of  pedants  ;  and  we  are  cutting  off  those  young 
men  and  women  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  body  of 
very  noble  and  beautiful  music.  But  what  does  that 
matter  so  long  as  our  professors  draw  their  salaries 
and  grow  fat  —  in  some  cases  exceedingly  fat  —  on 
them  ?    What  indeed  are  our  music-schools  for  ? 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  care  no  more  than  the 
veriest  pedant  about  the  bare  facts  of  musical  history. 
It  really  matters  little  whether  the  average  English 
musician  believes  that  music  began  with  Bach  or  with 
Noah  ;  the  average  English  musician  is  a  grocer  and  no 
amount  of  accurate  knowledge  will  make  an  artist  of 
him  ;  wherefore  the  further  he  goes  wrong  the  better  he 
pleases  me.  But  that  any  one  should  be  unable  to 
enjoy  the  music  of  the  old  world,  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  life  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies— this  is  lamentable.  And  to  understand  the  old 
music  it  is  not  sufficient  to  read  it,  or  to  fancy  how  it 
sounded  on  an  instrument  one  has  never  heard.  Even 
Handel's  comparatively  late  "  Lascia  chio  pianga "  de- 
mands the  accompaniment  of  strings  and  harpsichord 
before  its  magical  touching  beauty  is  apparent  ;  and 
much  of  Purcell's  music  and  most  of  the  old  dances, 
when  played  on  viols  and  spinet,  sound  as  different  from 
what  one  might  expect  as  English  sounds  from  Chinese. 
To  play  this  old  stuff  on  the  piano  is  often  to  recite  a 
Chinese  translation  of  English  verse  ;  and  its  lack  of 
meaning  is  not  surprising.  But  what  is  unintelligible 
on  the  piano — that  is,  in  Chinese — is  perfectly  clear  on 
the  spinet — that  is,  in  English.  Then  one  begins 
slowly  to  realise  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  seventeenth-century  music  and  the  music 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  between  the  eighteenth- 
century  music  and  the  music  of  to-day.    At  first  the 
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music  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies appears  all  alike  ;  the  distinctive  characteristics 
are  veiled  by  the  common  quality  of  a  seeming  intense 
sadness  ;  one  seems  always  to  hear  in  it  a  faint  wail  of 
the  dead  for  the  life  they  have  lost.  Yet  with  a  little 
familiarity  that  faint  wail  grows  still  fainter  and  fainter 
in  our  ears  (though  it  never  ceases  to  be  audible), 
and  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  old  composers  as  clearly 
as  we  hear  the  voice  of  Tschaikowsky  or  Wagner. 
The  eighteenth-century  music  alone  remains  entirely 
melancholy,  full  of  dissatisfied  longing;  it  is  more 
ancient  than  anything  written  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  between  Purcell  and  Mozart  there  is  no 
light  to  be  found  in  music,  and  even  in  Mozart 
there  is  none  of  Purcell's  glorious  healthy  sense  of  the 
open  air  and  flowers  and  the  fresh  winds  of  heaven. 
Music  only  got  back  to  Purcell's  attitude  of  equality 
with  nature,  and  love  of  nature,  with  Wagner,  and  then 
by  the  morbid,  circuitous  route  of  Weber  and  Men- 
delssohn. They  also  got  the  open-air  sense  into  their 
music,  but  there  is  none  of  Purcell's  gladness  in  it  ; 
they  heard  the  weird  voice  of  nature  calling  out  of 
desolate  marshy  places  ;  nature  was  to  them  Erda,  the 
witch  and  mother  of  witches,  frightful,  ruthless,  but 
beautiful.  Purcell's  gladness  and  delight  in  the  world's 
beauty  was  shared  by  his  contemporaries  and  many  of 
his  predecessors,  though  he  had  by  very  far  the  largest 
share.  In  many  of  the  early  pieces  played  by  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  there  is  a  simple  pleasure  in  life  from  which 
we  are  as  far  now  as  we  are  from  the  mere  innocent 
naive  beauty  of  the  music  of  that  time  ;  when  it  is  sad 
it  is  sad  without  our  modern  resentment  or  dread — 
without  a  hint  of  Beethoven's  defiance,  resistance  and 
kicking  against  the  pricks,  or  of  Schubert's  tears. 
Yet  who  can  confound  Purcell  with  Matthew  Locke, 
Matthew  with  Corelli  (who  indeed  had  much  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  him)  ?  Each  composer  speaks 
ip  his  natural  voice,  has  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of 
expression,  his  prevailing  moods  and  cast  of  mind. 
Later  came  the  academicism,  pedanticism,  formalism, 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  the  old  simple  pleasure 
in  life  and  loveliness  was  lost.  The  music  of  that  time 
< — and  in  spite  of  Bach's  magnificence  I  must  include 
Bach's — makes  one  think  that  the  lives  of  men  must 
have  been  like  the  rooms  they  lived  in — low-roofed, 
gloomy,  thick  -  walled,  with  small  diamond  -  paned 
windows  looking  out  into  the  narrow  streets.  There 
is  no  sunshine  it,  no  joy;  the  divorce  between  nature 
and  humanity  seemed  complete  ;  man  had  forgotten 
the  source  of  his  life,  his  health,  and  his  happiness. 
A  Great  Authority — He  was  at  least  a  Baronet — told 
Bozzy  that  He  preferred  the  smell  of  a  torch  in  the  play- 
house to  the  sweetest  fragrance  of  a  hedgerow  in  June ; 
and  not  only  Bozzy,  but  the  whole  of  eighteenth-century 
humanity,  was  content  to  accept  the  Great  Authority's 
obiter  dictum.  Handel  once  or  twice  broke  bounds, 
and  gave  us  the  helter-pelter  patter  of  the  rain,  or  the 
roar  of  the  surf  and  the  very  sight  of  waves  splashing 
in  the  sunlight ;  but  Bach  never  left  the  cloister ;  and 
Haydn,  painting  the  creation  of  things,  lets  there  be 
light  only  as  sunlight  might  be  imagined  in  the  study 
by  those  who  have  always  lived  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp.  Still,  within  the  formal  limits  accepted  at  the 
time,  there  is  endless  beauty  to  be  found  in  the 
eighteenth-century  music,  provided  it  is  rightly  inter- 
preted ;  besides  the  big  men,  the  known  men,  there 
were  dozens  of  smaller  ones  capable  of  writing  stuff 
better,  more  lovely,  more  expressive,  than  anything  our 
best  men  write  to-day.  The  yearning  sadness,  the  per- 
petual sense  of  the  emptiness  and  weariness  of  life,  must 
be  accepted  as  an  inseparable  part  of  last-century  feel- 
ing ;  after  all,  it  was  painfully  sincere  then,  and  it  is 
not  unpleasant  now  if  one  avoids  taking  it  in  too  large 
quantities. 

Of  last  Friday's  concert — that  is,  of  what  I  heard  of 
it — not  much  can  be  said  after  all  that  has  appeared  in 
these  columns  on  the  subject  before.  A  lady  with  a 
beautiful  voice,  not  too  well  trained,  sang  Bach's 
"  Enbarme  dich,"  and  Mr.  Powell  gave  "  Komm, 
Susses  Kreuz,"  like  the  former  song,  from  the 
Matthew  Passion,  superbly.  In  the  latter,  Miss 
Dolmetsch's  handling  of  the  viol  da  gamba  obbligato 
was  fine;  but  the  room  was  too  small  to  let  the  thing 
make  quite  its  full  and  proper  effect. 


I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Anton  Seidl.  He  was 
a  competent  if  not  a  great  conductor,  and  a  most  agree- 
able man.  In  London — and,  it  would  seem,  in  New  York 
— he  indulged  his  inclination  towards  original  readings  of 
Wagner's  music,  not  hesitating  to  ruin  even  the  miracu- 
lous cor  anglais  melody  of  the  third  act  of  "Tristan," 
rather  than  play  it  in  the  customary  manner.  When 
he  did  that  here  I  attacked  him  with  some  viciousness.- 
When  we  met  at  Bayreuth,  however,  we  became  quite 
friendly,  and  debated  religion,  politics,  philosophy, 
music,  the  universe  and  other  matters  without  either 
understanding  what  the  other  said.  He  was  not  at 
all  well  pleased  with  the  treatment  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  English  press;  and  when  I  confessed 
myself  to  be  the  author  of  some  notices  to  which  he 
took  especial  objection  he  was  intensely  amused.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  thought  of  taking  a 
libel  action  against  the  American  critics  who  mauled 
him  on  every  possible  occasion  ;  and  he  replied  with 
some  vehemence  that  he  was  a  musician  and  not  a 
blackguard.  Then  it  was  my  turn  to  be  amused.  At 
Bayreuth  he  conducted  much  better  than  in  England; 
he  took  no  unjustifiable  liberties,  and  secured  greater 
breadth  and  balance  of  tone.  How  America  will  get 
on  without  him  cannot  be  foreseen  ;  and  his  death 
will  cause,  I  imagine,  some  considerable  alteration  in 
Mr.  Schulz-Curtius's  opera  scheme.  J.  F.  R. 

MR.  HEINEMANN  AND  THE  CENSOR. 

"Summer  Moths."    A  Play  in  Four  Acts.    By  William 
Heinemann.    London  :  Lane.  1898. 

T  WONDER  whether  Mr.  William  Heinemann  is  the 
-L  coming  dramatist.  He  tells  us  that  he  submitted 
"Summer  Moths"  to  a  critic  "peerless  among  those 
who  sit  to  judge."  This  gentleman  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  the  relentless  morality  of  the  play,  and  assured 
Mr.  Heinemann  that  it  "  fulfilled  unquestionably  the 
Aristotelean  KaQapmq."  On  the  evidence  of  this  opinion 
I  make  bold  to  denounce  this  peerless  person,  however 
illustrious,  as  a  polite  humbug.  There  is  no  relentless 
morality  whatever  about  "  Summer  Moths"  ;  and  the 
tenderest  soul  may  take  it  in  without  experiencing  any 
cathartic  effects.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  play  which  con- 
fesses to  a  quite  exceptional  lack  of  specific  talent.  It 
is  not  adroitly  constructed;  it  is  not  witty;  it  shows  no 
mastery  of  language — not  even  ordinary  fluency  ;  and 
it  deals  with  common  sorts  of  common  men  and  women 
without  venturing  on  a  single  stroke  of  rare  individual 
personality.  This  is  why  the  peerless  one  was  driven 
into  pompous  evasion  and  Greek  literation  in  his  obvious 
effort  to  spare  the  author's  feelings. 

So  much,  and  no  less,  any  artist-critic  must  say  for 
the  relief  of  his  starving  soul  after  a  meal  of  "  Summer 
Moths."  But  he  does  not  thereby  dispose  of  the  play 
in  the  least  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  only  lays  bare  the 
secret  of  its  importance.  If  Mr.  Heinemann  were  an 
artist  of  brilliant  and  facile  specific  theatrical  talent,  he 
would  do  what  our  popular  dramatists  do :  that  is,  pour 
another  kettle-full  of  water  on  the  exhausted  tea-leaves 
of  romance  and  idealism,  and  make  the  pale  decoction 
palatable  by  all  sorts  of  innutritious  sweets  and  spices 
and  effervescents  and  stimulants.  Luckily,  he  is  as 
incapable  of  doing  this  as  Millet  was  of  painting  like 
Bouguereau  or  Fortuny.  Under  these  circumstances 
one  may  ask,  Why  write  plays  at  all  ?  As  the  elder 
Dumas  said,  it  is  so  easy  not  to  write  them.  But  this 
position,  carefully  considered,  will  be  found  to  apply 
just  as  forcibly  to  Dumas  himself,  or  to  Shakespear,  or 
Ibsen,  as  to  Mr.  Heinemann.  All  art  is  gratuitous;  and 
the  will  to  produce  it,  like  the  will  to  live,  must  be  held 
to  justify  itself.  When  that  will  is  associated  with 
brilliant  specific  talent  for  the  established  forms  and 
attractions  of  fine  art,  no  advance  is  made,  because  the 
artist  can  distinguish  and  satisfy  himself  by  novel,  witty 
and  touching  rehandlings  of  the  old  themes.  If  Wagner 
had  possessed  the  astonishing  specific  talent  of  Mozart, 
or  Mr.  George  Meredith  that  of  Dickens,  they  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  make  a  revolution  in  their  art 
by  lifting  it  to  a  plane  on  which  it  developed  new  and 
extraordinary  specific  talents  in  themselves,  and 
revealed  the  old  specific  talents  to  them  as  mere  hin- 
drances. A  critic  who  has  not  learned  this  from  the 
nineteenth  century  has  learned  nothing.    Such  a  one, 
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on  discovering  that  a  writer  is  deficient  in  all  the  current 
specific  talents,  at  once  condemns  him  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  But  for  my  part,  when  I  find  the  character- 
istic devotion  of  the  born  artist  accompanied  by  a 
hopeless  deficiency  in  all  the  fashionable  specific  talents 
— and  this  appears  to  be  Mr.  Heinemann's  case— I 
immediately  give  him  my  most  respectful  attention,  and 
am  particularly  careful  to  indulge  in  none  of  those  pro- 
phecies of  extinction  which  were  so  confidently  launched 
at  Wagner,  Ibsen  and  Meredith. 

Let  me  put  the  thing  in  a  practical  way.  Mr.  Heine- 
maim  has  now  published  two  dramas:  "The  First 
.Step"  and  "  Summer  Moths."  I  ask  anybody  who  has 
read  these  plays  whether  Mr.  Heinemann  will  ever 
write  like  Mr.  Pinero?  The  answer  can  only  be  an 
emphatic  Never— never  to  his  dying  day.  Will  he  ever 
handle  a  pen  and  play  with  an  idea  as  Mr.  Max  Beer- 
bohm  and  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  can  ?  Clearly  never — 
not  even  if  we  were  to  wrap  him  in  blotting-paper 
and  boil  him  in  ink  for  a  week  to  make  his  literary 
faculty  supple  and  tender. 

But  then  we  do  not  want  another  Pinero :  indeed  it  is 
Mr.  Pinero's  confounded  aptitude  for  doing  what  other 
people  have  done  before  that  makes  him  a  reactionary 
force  in  English  dramatic  literature,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  stage  bound  to  the  follies  of  the  eighteen-sixties. 
Now  nobody  will  accuse  Mr.  Heinemann  of  having 
the  smallest  aptitude  for  doing  anything  that  any 
dramatist  has  done  before  him.  That  would  not  prevent 
.him  from  trying  to  do  it — vainly  and  hopelessly  trying 
—if  he  were  the  mere  foolish,  incapable,  amateur  sort 
of  person  whose  manuscripts  he  himself  has  to  reject  by 
the  dozen  in  the  way  of  his  business.  I  conclude  from 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  try,  that  he  is  not  that  sort  of 
person.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  sort  of  literary  am- 
bition in  his  dramas.  Whether  he  has  been  driven  back 
■from  conventional  literary  professionalism  after  taking 
the  opinion  of  peerless  judges  on  a  deskful  of  blank 
verse  tragedies  and  fashionable  comedies,  or  whether  he 
accepted  his  natural  disabilities  straight  off,  I  do  not 
know,  and  do  not  care.  For  in  either  case  he  has  done 
the  right  thing  in  giving  up  literature  and  the  specific 
talents,  and  beginning  to  drive  as  hard  as  he  can  at  real 
life.  Out  of  that  anything  may  come.  So  far  the  out- 
put has  not  been  ver\-  wonderful,  although  the  fact  of 
a  man  going  to  work  in  that  way  in  England  to-day  is 
rather  wonderful.  It  is  true  that  when  Maupassant's 
vogue  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Heinemann's  method 
would  not  have  surprised  anybody  in  France.  But 
since  England  is  not  France,  and  since  Mr.  Heinemann 
does  not  in  the  least  imitate  Maupassant,  though  he 
•does  what  Maupassant  did,  he  must  be  allowed  to  be 
that  very  rare  phenomenon,  an  original  writer.  And 
there,  for  the  present,  criticism  had  better  leave  him. 
It  is  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  a  man's  second  play  if 
he  is  really  breaking  new  ground.  Mr.  Heinemann  has 
_given  us,  in  a  rather  hampered  and  anything  but 
-charming  way,  two  somewhat  squalid  and  limited  bits 
of  life  which  we  cannot  deny  to  be  true,  and  which 
are  at  all  events  large  enough  to  raise  formidable 
problems  and  create  tragic  conflicts  pending  their 
solution.  If  he  will  now  kindly  hurry  along  to,  say, 
-his  Opus  6,  then  I  shall  begin  to  get  interested. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  to  "Summer  Moths" 
that  Mr.  Heinemann  has  once  more  got  into  trouble 
with  the  censorship.  He  tells  us  that  the  Queen's 
reader  of  plays,  "  requiring,  with  ladylike  niceness,  a 
good  character  for  the  frail  heroine,  not  only  deprived 
the  play  of  its  purpose,  but  rendered  it,  if  not  positively 
z'mmoral,  ?/«moral,  to  say  the  least."  But  why  on 
earth  should  an  official  be  reviled  for  doing  exactly 
what  he  is  appointed  to  do  ?  The  serious  drama  is 
perhaps  the  most  formidable  social  weapon  that  a 
modern  reformer  can  wield.  When  the  English 
governing  classes  discovered  this  on  the  occasion  of 
Fielding's  threat  to  attack  parliamentary  corruption 
from  the  stage,  they  deliberately  resolved  that  the 
weapon  should  be  so  blunted  by  a  court  official  as  to 
make  it  useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  reformer.  Mr. 
Redford  is  not  appointed  to  make  the  theatre  moral, 
but  solely  to  prevent  its  having  any  effect  on  public 
-opinion  :  in  other  words,  to  -make  it,  as  Mr.  Heinemann 
rightly  says,  wwmoral.  That  is  what  he  is  there  for  ; 
•and  why  should  he  not  do  .has  official  duty  ?    Nay,  even 


if  he  were  free  to  do  exactly  as  he  liked  in  the  matter, 
he  could  not  recommend  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
license  a  serious  play  without  thereby  accepting  some 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  author's  opinions.  And 
— if  Mr.  Redford  will  excuse  my  saying  so — what 
dramatist  of  any  serious  pretension  could  level  his 
conceptions  of  the  destiny  of  society  to  the  little  set  of 
social  prejudices  which  constitute  the  "views"  of  a 
gentleman  appointed  without  examination  to  a  post  in 
the  palace  household  with  a  salary  of  ^320  a  year? 
Why,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  with  an  infinitely  less  im- 
portant, responsible,  and  difficult  office,  gets  ^1000  a 
year.  A  County  Court  judge,  whose  functions  are  a 
joke  in  comparison,  gets  ^1500  a  year.  Neither  the 
Astronomer  Royal  nor  a  County  Court  judge  can  pro- 
cure his  appointment  without  having  his  qualifications 
pretty  severely  tested.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  an 
effective  Censorship  that  its  officials  should  have  no 
qualifications  at  all.  If  Mr.  Redford  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good  play  and  a  bad  one,  the  tempta- 
tion to  license  the  good  plays  and  veto  the  bad  ones 
would  be  overwhelming  ;  and  the  stage  would  instantly 
become  a  social  and  political  power — the  very  thing  his 
post  was  instituted  to  prevent.  Even  as  it  is,  he 
knows  too  much  to  be  a  good  Censor.  He  has  already 
licensed  plays,  including  some  of  my  own,  which  were 
meant  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  which  have 
created  public  discussion. 

But  the  Censorship  has  lately  taken  a  new  departure. 
Formerly,  when  it  objected  to  a  play,  it  specified  the 
passages  it  objected  to.  It  expurgated  your  play  for 
you,  and  licensed  it  "with  the  exception  of  all  words 
and  passages  which  are  specified  by  the  examiner  in 
the  endorsement  of  this  licence."  In  this  way  the 
oppressed  author  or  manager  at  least  knew  that  when 
he  had  paid  his  two  guineas  he  had  no  further  extor- 
tion to  fear.  But  now  the  practice  has  changed.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  it  seems,  has  been  one  of  the  first  victims  ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  beforehand  with  him. 
The  other  day  I  was  forced  to  submit  a  play  for  licence 
in  order  to  protect  myself  from  the  possibly  very  heavy 
loss  from  forfeiture  of  stage  right  which  its  publication 
without  a  preliminary  performance  might  inflict  on  me. 
The  result  was  so  far  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
play,  though  not  yet  published,  was  already  printed 
with  a  preface  announcing  the  refusal  of  the  Censor  to 
license  it.  Consequently,  when  I  sent  in  my  play  and 
my  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Redford,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  rather  anxious  lest  in  a  careless  moment  he 
should  license  my  play,  and  so  put  me  to  the  heavy 
expense  of  cancelling,  rewriting  and  reprinting  my  pre- 
face. I  had  even  marked  his  copy  conspicuously  as  a 
play  with  a  serious  purpose,  in  order  to  rouse  his  worst 
suspicions.  But  he  behaved  nobly,  and  did  exactly 
what  I  had  said  he  would  do.  I  then  applied  for  the 
usual  indication  of  the  objectionable  passages,  in  order 
that  I  might  still  secure  my  copyright  by  performing 
that  part  of  the  play  which  had  no  meaning,  objection- 
able or  otherwise,  apart  from  such  passages.  The 
Censor  promptly  replied,  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  terms 
of  his  printed  form  of  licence,  that  it  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  expurgate  my  play,  and  that  if  I  would  send  in 
a  licensable  play  he  would  license  it  without  reference 
to  any  previous  play  submitted  to  him.  I  confess  that 
I  then  began  to  respect  the  business  capacity  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department  for  the  first  time.  I 
found  myself  forced  not  only  to  debauch  my  own  play 
with  my  own  hands,  so  that  I  could  not  afterwards  turn 
round,  like  Mr.  Heinemann,  and  accuse  the  Censorship 
of  having  done  it,  but  to  disgorge  another  two  guineas. 
And  if  I  had  shown  the  slightest  reluctance  or  want  of 
thoroughness  in  obliterating  every  syllable  which  gave 
moral  purpose  to  my  play  and  redeemed  it  from  being  a 
mere  sensational  brutality,  Mr.  Redford  could  have 
continued  refusing  and  demanding  a  new  version  at  the 
rate  of  two  guineas  per  refusal  until  he  had  driven  me 
to  the  point  at  which  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to 
dispense  with  him  altogether  by  a  method  which  need 
not  here  be  described.  So  I  "expurgated"  that  play 
until  it  was  as  gratuitous  an  offence  against  good 
manners  as  any  dramatist  was  ever  guilty  of,  in  which 
condition  Mr.  Redford  was  as  much  bound  to  license  it 
as  he  had  been  not  to  license  it  when  it  meant  some- 
thing and  might  have  done  some  good.    It  was  then 
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duly  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  per- 
formed ;  and  presently  the  original  version  will  be 
published  without  the  omission  of  a  single  comma. 
And  for  the  life  of  me,  absurd  and  extortionate  and 
obscurantist  and  indecent  and  hypocritical  and  pur- 
posely tyrannical  and  evil  as  the  whole  institution  of  the 
Censorship  is,  I  do  not  see  what  else  Mr.  Redford 
could  have  done,  or  why  he  should  expurgate  any  play 
when  he  has  the  power  to  make  the  author  do  it  him- 
self, in  addition  to  paying  twice  over  for  having  it  done 
by  somebody  else.  If  his  post  could  be  a  useful  one  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  man  I  should  say  nothing  against 
it.  ,  But  if  the  Angel  Gabriel  could  be  induced  to  take 
it,  it  would  only  become  a  greater  nuisance,  if  possible, 
than  it  is  at  present.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  political  horizon  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
clear,  the  Stock  markets  have  been  much  more 
active  during  the  week  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past.  The  easiness  in  the  money  market 
which  was  perceptible  last  week  has  again  given  place 
to  a  firmness  due  in  part  to  the  political  disturbances 
and  in  part  to  the  demands  of  the  fortnightly  settle- 
ment on  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  was  a  general 
expectation  that  the  Bank  rate  would  be  raised  this 
week,  and  when  it  was  announced  that  the  rates  still 
remained  at  3  per  cent,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
relief.  Whilst  the  Account  just  ended  has  not  been  so 
bad  as  the  two  previous  ones,  the  market  has  not 
recovered  so  quickly  as  we  anticipated,  and  until  the 
Cuban  dispute  is  settled  no  permanent  improvement 
can  be  looked  for.  The  political  situation  in  the  Far 
East  is  still  a  disturbing  influence,  and  will  remain  so 
until  it  is  known  what  concessions  England  has  ob- 
tained as  a  counterpoise  to  the  achievements  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  and  the  prospective  successes  of 
France  in  the  game  of  "squeeze"  which  all  four 
Powers  are  playing  in  the  Far  East.  In  West  Africa 
there  appears  to  be  no  danger  of  further  trouble, 
and  since  we  may  expect  that  both  the  Cuban  and  the 
Far  Eastern  questions  will  speedily  be  defined,  if  not 
settled,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  present  Account 
will  be  a  much  pleasanter  one  for  everybody,  except 
American  Senators  and  professional  "  bears,"  than  its 
predecessors.  Consols,  which  declined  steadily  until 
Wednesday,  on  that  day  rose  suddenly  -^g,  and  on 
Thursday  another  -\,  a  sudden  change  which  indicates 
better  than  anything  else  the  improved  feeling  which 
has  come  over  the  market. 

American  Rails  have  quite  naturally  been  the  most 
fluctuating  market  of  the  week.  On  Saturday,  thanks 
to  the  weather,  the  "Maine"  report  and  a  rumour 
that  Spain  had  declared  war,  there  was  a  sharp  decline 
at  the  opening  of  business,  but  in  the  Street  an  im- 
proved feeling  came  over  the  cables  from  Wall  Street, 
and  on  Monday  there  was  quite  a  "bear"  panic,  a 
number  of  stocks  jumping  up  five  or  six  points  on  the 
day.  Apart  from  a  slight  set-back  on  Tuesday,  the 
better  feeling  has  continued,  and  although  on  Thursday 
the  situation  again  became  more  strained,  thanks  to  the 
Senators,  whose  sole  aim  in  their  political  life  seems  to 
be  to  make  their  expenses,  and  something  besides,  in 
Wall  Street  by  means  of  their  position  of  advantage, 
the  improved  feeling  has  persisted.  The  general  feel- 
ing now  seems  to  be  one  of  confidence  in  President 
McKinley,  and  no  one  expects  any  other  than  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  Cuban  question.  The  report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  "  Maine"  disaster  has  fallen 
very  flat,  for  the  conclusions  arrived  at  seemed  to  most 
people  to  be  based  on  very  insufficient  evidence. 
Canadian  Rails,  with  that  strange  illogicality  which 
characterises  movements  in  the  Stock  markets,  have 
been  dull  in  sympathy  with  Americans,  but  rumours  of 
an  approaching  settlement  of  the  rate  war  have  much 
improved  their  position.  It  is  now  confidently  expected 
that  the  conference  at  Buffalo  between  the  Canadian 
and  American  lines  will  result  in  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  the  dispute.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  lines  continue  to 
show  very  large  increases,  and  although  the  net  earnings 
tell  an  unsatisfactory  story  in  consequence  of  the  cutting 


of  rates,  the  traffic  increases  show  plainly  enough  the 
prosperity  which  may  be  anticipated  when  the  dispute 
is  brought  to  an  end. 

The  nineteen-day  account,  concerning  which  such  a 
powerful  superstition  reigns  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
did  not  show  any  remarkable  falls  in  Home  Railway 
stocks,  in  spite  of  all  the  many  disturbing  influences- 
which  have  been  at  work.  The  biggest  decline  was  in 
Dover  "  A's  "  which  dropped  2\,  Midland  Deferred  fell 
two  points,  Metropolitan  1],  several  others  a  point  and 
most  of  the  others  were  fractionally  lower.  Hull  and 
Barnsley,  however,  rose  2J,  Brighton  Ordinary  and  Pre- 
ferred 1,  Chatham  Preferred,  and  Caledonians  h.  On 
Tuesday,  when  the  fear  of  foreign  complications"  began 
to  give  place  to  an  easier  feeling,  a  general  recovery  be- 
gan, the  scarcity  of  stock  at  the  settlement  aiding  the 
upward  movement,  and  although  the  traffics  of  the 
week  were  not  favourable  the  recovery  has  been  well 
maintained.  Below  we  repeat  our  former  table  show- 
ing the  net  yield  of  British  Railway  stocks  at  Thursday's 
prices  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  dividends  : — 
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Like  all  the  other  markets,  the  Industrial  Market  has 
shown  an  improved  tone  during  the  week  with  the  one 
and  important  exception  of  Liptons.     As  we  antici- 
pated from  the  first,  these  shares  have  not  long  main- 
tained the  premium  to  which  they  were  rushed  by  a 
number  of  wild  speculators.     It  is  quite  natural  that 
those  favoured  individuals  who  have    secured  allot- 
ments should  immediately  hasten  to  their  brokers  with 
orders  to  sell.    An  immediate  profit  of  15^.  or  jQi  per 
share  is  undoubtedly  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
prospective  2  per  cent,  per  annum.    At  the  end  of  last 
week  a  large  number  of  Preference  shares  were  sold  as 
the  result  of  the  allotment,  and  now  the  Ordinary  are 
also  being  thrown  upon  the  market  by  allotees.  The 
premium    on  them   fell   from  iy1^  last  week  to  §  on 
Wednesday.     At  this  rate,  unless  the  market  is  very 
strongly   supported,    the  premium   will   soon  disap- 
pear altogether,  and  the  shares  will  be  obtainable  at 
less  than  their  issued  price  and  more  nearly  at  their 
real  value.    We  give  below  a  table,  similar  to  those  we 
published  for  other  securities,  showing  the  net  yield  at 
the  present  price  and  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  divi- 
dends of  a  selected  number  of  industrial  undertakings. 
Some  of  the  figures  will  no  doubt  come  as  a  surprise  to 
most  of  our  readers.    We  would  call  special  attention 
to  the  Bovril  Ordinary  and  Deferred  shares,  which 
stand  second  and  third  upon  our  list.     The  yield  of 
both  these  classes  of  shares  at  the  present  market 
price  is  very  high,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
after  one  year's  working  ^15,000  has  been  carried  to 
reserve,  and  nearly  ^"3000  has  been  carried  forward" 
to  the  present  year,  whilst  the  sales  are  steadily  in- 
creasing and  the  second  year's  working  will  probably 
be  much  more  profitable  than  the  first,  the  shares  seem 
an  admirable  investment.     With  regard  to  the  other 
securities  on  our  list,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  in  all 
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cases  the  stability  of  the  companies,  the  amount  of 
their  reserve  funds,  and  the  capacity  of  the  manage- 
ment must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend 
Company.  1897. 

Per  cent. 

Paquin    10 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

National  Explosives   11 

Wallis  &  Co   10 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Linotvpe  Deferred  (£5)  9 

Holborn  &  Frascati   io(') 

Lister  &  Co.  (£"io)    2 

National  Telephone  (£5)  6 
Pa\vsons  &  Leafs  (£"io)'2  5 
TelegraphConstruc.(£"i2)  15 
Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ...  -t\ 

Savoy  Hotel  (£ro)    "j\ 

Jay's    72 

Eley  Brothers  (£"io)    ...  17-^- 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Bryant  &  May  (£5)  ...  17J 
Price's  Candles  (£"i6)  ...  ioi 
Vicars,  Son  &  Maxim...  15 

Jones  &  Higgins    0)\ 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

Maple  &  Co   1 5^ 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;£io)    ...  20" 

Aerated  Bread    40 

Hydraulic  Power  (£"ioo)  8 

(x)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent.    (2)  £"6  paid. 

Under  more  favourable  general  conditions  the  South 
African  Market  could  not  have  failed  to  respond 
briskly  to  the  statement  made  at  the  Rand  Mines 
meeting  held  at  Johannesburg  last  week.  Some  six 
weeks  ago  we  announced  that  at  this  meeting  a 
dividend  of  100  per  cent,  would  be  promised  for  the 
present  year,  and  furthermore,  that  the  question  of 
splitting  the  shares  would  be  mentioned  and  a  proposal 
made  to  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  the  shareholders. 
Both  these  forecasts  have  been  exactly  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Eckstein  stated  at  the  meeting  that  a  first  dividend  of 
100  per  cent,  would  be  declared  during  the  year,  and 
hoped  that  this  rate  would  not  only  be  maintained  but 
largely  increased.  Since  the  profits  of  the  Company 
already  amount  to  nearly  if  millions  sterling  and  a  100 
per  cent,  dividend  only  absorbs  a  little  over  ,£300,000, 
Mr.  Eckstein's  hope  was  but  modestly  expressed. 
What  the  Chairman  did  not  tell  the  Rand  Mines 
shareholders  was  the  important  fact  that  the  share  of 
the  Rand  Mines  Company  in  the  actual  monthly  profits 
earned  by  its  subsidiary  deep-level  mines  amounts  to 
£360,000  a  year,  which  is  equal  to  more  than  100  per 
cent,  upon  its  capital.  Within  the  next  few  months 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  subsidiary  mines  will  be 
earning  profits  of  which  the  share  of  the  parent 
company  will  be  equivalent  to  200  per  cent,  upon  its 
capital.  When  its  other  subsidiaries  get  to  work,  even 
if  it  sells  none  of  its  shares,  it  will  receive  as  its  portion 
of  their  profits  an  amount  equivalent  to  400  and  even 
500  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  These  facts  alone  reveal 
the  absurdity  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  levelled 
against  the  Rand  Mines  Company  that  its  sole  reason 
for  existence  is  to  sell  its  shares  in  the  subsidiary 
companies  at  a  profit.  The  directors  of  the  Company 
know  too  well  the  value  of  their  holdings  to  want  to 
dispose  of  them  at  their  present  price  in  the  market. 
It  will  be  much  more  profitable  to  them  and  to  their 
shareholders  to  hold  them  fast  for  the  sake  of  the 
dividends  they  will  ultimately  earn. 

The  other  important  announcement  Mr.  Eckstein 
made  was  that  the  directors  of  Rands  Mines,  Limited, 
have  decided  to  consult  their  shareholders  with  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  the  step  we  have  repeatedly 
urged— that  of  splitting  the  shares  into  a  larger  number 
of  shares  of  a  smaller  nominal  value.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  when  consulted  the  shareholders  will  declare 
in  favour  of  the  suggested  division.    At  the  present 


time  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of  Rand 
Mines  are  very  violent,  and  investors  fight  shy  of  an 
undertaking  whose  shares  stand  at  such  an  enormous 
premium.  If  the  shares  were  split  so  as  to  be  worth 
£j3  or  £>4  a-piece  the  market  would  be  steadied  and  the 
number  of  shareholders  would  be  at  once  very  largely 
increased,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  market  value 
would  approach  much  more  nearly  the  real  value  of  the 
shares. 

The  position  of  the  South  African  market  has  very 
considerably  improved  during  the  week,  and  a  steady 
rise  in  the  value  of  all  first-class  Kaffirs  has  taken  place. 
We  look  for  a  continuation  of  this  improvement  as 
political  conditions  become  more  settled.  There  is  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  troubles  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
present  indications  seem  even  to  point  to  better  pros- 
pects with  regard  to  the  granting  of  industrial  reforms  ; 
apart  from  these,  however,  the  mining  industry  con- 
tinues to  make  steady  progress,  and  the  result  cannot  fail- 
to  become  manifest  when  a  less  perturbed  feeling  rules 
in  the  market. 

There  has  not  been  much  activity  in  the  Westralian 
market  during  the  week.  On  Monday  it  looked  as  if 
there  was  going  to  be  a  notable  reaction  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  later  in  the  week  a  stronger  tone  set  in. 
There  were,  however,  no  changes  of  note  and  Mr. 
Bottomley  has  again  almost  monopolised  attention. 
From  his  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  West  Australian 
Loan  and  Finance  Company  one  may  conclude  that  it 
is  better  to  have  Mr.  Bottomley  for  a  friend  than  an 
enemy  and  it  would  seem  that  not  to  have  the  blindest, 
confidence  in  him  places  one  immediately  in  the  latter 
category.  A  former  director  of  the  Northern  Territories. 
Company  —  that  famous  company  which  is  said  to 
have  £^5,000,000  worth  of  gold  in  sight  —  has  re- 
signed his  directorship  because  he  considered  that  the 
quotation  of  Northern  Territories  shares  had  been 
worked  up  to  a  price  which  represents  something  more 
than  their  actual  value.  Quite  rightly  Mr.  Bottomley 
declared  that  when  he  has  publicly  proclaimed  the  fact, 
that  a  company  is  of  special  merit  and  value,  a  resigna- 
tion of  this  kind  tends  to  discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Bottomley  therefore  proceeded  to 
scold  this  over-scrupulous  director  and  told  the  share- 
holders in  meeting  assembled  that  although  he  did  not 
like  making  personal  attacks,  the  Northern  Territories 
Company  was  really  not  sorry  that  the  gentleman  had 
resigned.  We  quite  believe  him.  This  particular 
director  was  evidently  quite  out  of  place  on  the  Board 
of  the  Northern  Territories  Company. 

The  Cycle  market  has  been  in  a  very  stagnant 
condition  for  a  long  time  past,  but  with  the  approach 
of  the  cycling  season  we  anticipate  a  very  marked 
revival  in  the  value  of  the  shares  of  several  of  the  more 
moderately  capitalised  companies.  In  particular  we 
would  direct  attention  to  the  Trent  Cycle  Company, 
whose  shares  at  the  present  time  are  quoted  at  2s.  6d. 
in  the  London  market  and  3s.  3^.  in  Birmingham. 
This  company  has  a  capital  of  £100,000,  so  that  its 
market  valuation  amounts  only  to  ,£12,500  or  £"16,000. 
Yet  this  company  is  selling  200  machines  a  week,  and 
is  making  a  profit  of  at  least  £'12,000  a  year,  or  nearly 
100  per  cent,  on  its  market  valuation.  It  has  a  cash 
balance  of  £"12,000,  £"13,000  in  good  book-debts, 
£"20,000  of  freehold  and  £"15,000  of  new  machinery 
and  stock.  Its  shares  are  therefore  worth  at  least 
\2s.  6d.  each  on  the  actual  value  of  its  assets.  If  any 
of  our  readers  can  pick  up  these  shares  at  the  present 
quoted  price  we  strongly  advise  them  to  do  so.  There 
are  other  cycle  companies  which  are  also  good 
purchases  at  the  present  quotations,  amongst  which 
we  may  note  Humbersat  12s.  gd.  and  Swifts  at  105-.  6d. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THOMAS  PHILLIPS  &  CO. 

Thomas  Phillips  &  Co.,  Limited,  brewers,  of  West 
Mailing,  Dover  and  Camberwell,  has  been  formed  with 
a  capital  of  ;£i6o,ooo.  This  is  divided  into  16,000 
five-and-a-half  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £^5  each 
and  80,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.    In  addition 
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there  is  ^"100,000  first  mortgage  debenture  stock 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent.  The  present 
issue  consists  of  all  the  debenture  stock  and  70,000 
preference  shares.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  is  to 
acquire  as  a  going  concern  the  freehold  breweries 
known  as  the  Abbey  Brewery,  West  Mailing,  Kent,  the 
Diamond  Brewery,  Dover,  and  the  Park  Brewery, 
Camberwell,  London,  S.E.  ;  also  seventy  licensed  pro- 
perties held  therewith,  of  which  eighteen  are  freehold, 
forty-two  leasehold,  and  ten  annual  tenancies  or  tied  by 
loan  ;  also  the  freehold  residence  and  22-quarter  free- 
hold malting  attached  to  the  brewery  at  Dover,  the 
freehold  residence  and  40-quarter  leasehold  maltings 
attached  to  the  brewery  at  West  Mailing,  and  the  free- 
hold residence  attached  to  the  brewery  at  Camberwell, 
together  with  the  fixed  plant  and  machinery,  rolling 
and  loose  plant,  consumable  stores,  book  debts  partly 
secured  by  guarantee,  loans,  and  all  the  other  under- 
takings and  assets  of  the  business.  These  businesses 
have  been  valued  exclusive  of  goodwill  at  over  ^215,000, 
so  that  the  debenture  issue  may  be  said  to  be  well 
secured.  The  purchase  price  of  the  businesses  has  been 
fixed  at  ^210,000,  being  ^5000  less  than  the  above 
valuation.  This  is  to  be  satisfied  as  to  ^70,000  by  the 
allotment  of  ordinary  shares  and  as  to  the  balance, 
partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  debenture  stock  and  partly 
in  preference  shares  at  the  option  of  the  Company.  . 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

The  share  capital  of  Holbrook's  Worcestershire  Sauce 
Limited  (United  States  of  America  and  Canadian  Rights) 
is  ^100,000,  divided  into  50,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each  and  50,000  six  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  £1 
each.  As  the  name  implies,  the  object  of  the  Company 
is  to  acquire  all  the  trading  rights  in  the  sale  of 
"Holbrook's  Worcestershire  Sauce"  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  from  the  Birmingham 
Vinegar  Company,  1897,  Limited.  It  is  pointed  out  in 
the  prospectus  that  the  sauce  has  been  a  well-known 
staple  article  of  food  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
several  foreign  countries  and  colonies  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  by 
Mr.  Horace  de  Lisser  the  vendor  (who  is  making  a 
profit  on  the  resale)  at  ^60,000,  and  in  addition  to  the 
money  paid  by  him  to  the  Birmingham  Vinegar  Com- 
pany, he  is  paying  all  expenses  up  to  and  including  the 
first  general  allotment  of  shares,  but  not  stamps  and 
registration  fees.  The  whole  of  the  share  capital  is 
now  offered  for  subscription. 

CHADBURN'S  (SHIP)  TELEGRAPH. 

By  the  formation  of  Chadburn's  (Ship)  Telegraph 
Company,  Limited,  the  businesses  of  Messrs.  Chadburn 
&  Sons,  Limited,  and  Thomas  Bassnett,  Limited,  are 
converted  into  one  public  enterprise,  which  will  also 
acquire  certain  patents,  the  property  of  Mr.  Chad- 
burn  and  Mr.  Bassnett.  The  profits  of  the  two  busi- 
nesses for  last  year  have  been  certified  at  ^10,208. 
The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  ^"105,000,  of 
which  ,£20,000  is  to  be  satisfied  by  10,000  of  each  class 
of  shares  and  ^20,000  by  shares  or  cash  at  the  option 
of  the  directors,  and  as  to  the  balance,  in  cash.  The 
capital  (^120,000)  is  divided  into  60,000  cumulative 
preference  shares  of  £1  each,  and  60,000  ordinary 
shares  of  jQi  each  :  50,000  of  each  class  are  offered  for 
subscription. 

TIBBLES'  VI.-COCOA. 

^400,000  is  the  capital  of  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa, 
1898,  Limited.  The  share  arrangement  is  as  follows  : 
200,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of 
£1  each,  and  200,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  All 
the  preference  shares  are  issued  at  par.  For  the  twelve 
months  ended  25  November,  1897,  the  net  profits  of  the 
business  are  certified  to  have  been  ^72,832,  whilst  for 
the  following  three  months  the  certificate  shows  net 
profits  of  ^25,000.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed 
at  £"300,000,  payable  as  to  £"200,000  in  ordinary  shares 
and  the  balance  in  cash. 

MUTUAL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

The  Mutual  Telephone  Company  has  been  formed  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Manchester,  of  whom  no 
ess  than  thirteen  appear  on  the   Board,  to  supply 


Manchester  and  that  district  with  an  improved  tele- 
phone service.  The  capital  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
20,000  cumulative  5  per  cent.  Preference  shares  of 
£"5  each  and  30,000  ordinary  shares  of  £5  each.  The 
scheme  is  of  course  prospective.  In  our  opinion  there 
are  too  many  directors. 

HUGGINS  &  CO. 

It  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  Huggins  &  Co., 
Limited,  that  the  business  of  the  Brewery  Company  in 
Golden  Square,  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire,  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  new  capital  is 
necessary.  The  new  enterprise  has  been  formed  with 
a  capital  of  £"1,400,000,  divided  into  35,000  ordinary 
shares  and  50,000  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  shares  of  £jio  each,  and  £550,000  of 
3^  per  cent,  first  mortgage  irredeemable  debenture 
stock.  It  has  been  incorporated  to  acquire  the  brewery 
undertaking  carried  on  by  the  company  of  the 
same  name  which  was  itself  incorporated  in  the  year 
1894  to  carry  on  the  brewery  undertaking  of  John 
Huggins  &  Co.,  at  Lion  Brewhouse,  Broad  Street, 
Golden  Square.  Huggins  &  Co.,  Limited  (old 
company),  are  the  promoters,  and  have  fixed  the  price  at 
£"1,100,000  for  the  whole  of  the  business  and  assets. 
This  is  to  be  paid  or  satisfied  as  to  £1 16,  500  in  fully-paid 
ordinary  shares,  £250,000  in  fully-paid  4J  per  cent,  pre- 
ference shares,  £413,600  in  3J  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
irredeemable  debenture  stock,  and  the  balance  in  cash. 
The  present  issue  is  of  23,350  ordinary  shares,  25,000  pre- 
ference shares,  and  £"136,400  debenture  stock,  all  at  par, 
bu  tit  is  stated  that  of  these,  7648  ordinary  shares,  91 21 
preference  shares,  and  £59,270  debenture  stock  have 
been  applied  for  by  depositors,  customers,  and  other 
connexions  of  the  company. 

NEW  SCHULTZE  GUNPOWDER. 

The  New  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  £"325,000  in  32,500  ordinary 
shares  and  32,500  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £5 
each,  with  the  object  of  taking  over  the  old  Schultz  Gun- 
powder Company,  Limited,  as  from  1  January  last,  and 
to  further  develop  the  same.  The  works  of  the  Company 
are  situated  at  Eyeworth,  in  Hampshire,  and  occupy  a 
site  of  forty-three  acres  held  on  lease  direct  from  the 
Crown.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
£317,000,  payable  as  to  £50,000  in  preference  shares, 
£"50,000  in  ordinary  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash. 
There  are  now  offered  22,500  preference  and  22,500 
ordinary  shares. 

QUICKSILVER  MINES. 

With  a  share  capital  of  £"150,000  in  75,000  eight  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1  each,  and 
750,000  ordinary  shares  of  £"i  each,  Quicksilver  Mines 
(California,  United  States),  Limited,  has  been  formed 
to  purchase,  carry  on  and  develop  the  Redington 
Quicksilver  Mine,  situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Napa  County,  California,  about  ninety-five  miles  from 
San  Francisco.  The  Redington  property  contains  6160 
acres  of  land,  held  under  United  States  patent,  and  is 
eight  miles  long  by  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide. 
The  purchase  price  of  the  property  has  been  fixed  by  the 
vendor  at  £"125,000,  payable  as  to  £"15,000  in  cash,  and 
the  balance  in  cash  or  fully-paid  shares,  partly  prefer- 
ence and  partly  ordinary,  or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
fully-paid  shares,  preference  and  ordinary.  There  are 
now  offered  for  subscription  60,000  preference  and 
40,000  ordinary  shares. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I.  W. — We  have  made  inquiries  respecting  the  Company 
you  mention.  It  seems  to  have  considerable  probabilities  of 
success,  but  we  should  not  advise  you  to  invest  until  the 
position  of  the  Company  has  been  made  more  certain  by 
actual  working. 

Bertie  (Bristol). — We  do  not  advise  you  to  buy  any  more 
shares  in  the  Company  at  present.  It  will  probably  be  some 
time  before  they  .are  again  quoted  at  the  price  you  gave  for 
them. 

W.  D.  (Bodmin). — Electric-light  companies  are,  as  a  rule, 
safe  and  fairly  profitable  investments.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  your  shares  will  give  you  progressive  dividends  and 
that  they  will  gradually  rise  in  price.  We  do  not  advise  an 
investment  in  the  Dairy  Company. 

Zenith  (Brighton). — See  our  remarks  above  with  regard  to 
the  cycle  industry.    .  .  . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   STATE   OF   THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,  The  letters  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Sellar,  the  second  of 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  are  calculated  to 
confuse  two  very  different  issues  ;  namely,  Mr.  Sellar's 
own  case,  which  has  already  been  decided,  and  that  of 
Sir  Edward  Poynter,  which  is  still  sub  judice.  Far  be 
from  me  to  wish  to  disillusion  Mr.  Sellar  of  the  least  of 
his  opinions  on  art.  Indeed,  it  would  be  unkind,  as 
unnecessary,  to  do  so,  now  that  he  must  remain  in  the 
enforced  possession  of  his  collection  of  "  old  masters." 

One  thing-,  however,  remains  to  be  said.  Had  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  shown  the  same  good  sense  in  the 
difficult  conduct  of  the  National  Gallery,  as  he  did  in 
the  simple  matter  of  Mr.  Sellar's  collection,  the  article 
on  the  National  Gallery  could  never  have  appeared  in 
your  columns. — I  am,  &c. , 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 

A  PROTEST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I,  through  your  unprejudiced  columns,  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  most  recent 
example  of  contemporary  musical  criticism  as  associated 
with  the  production  by  the  Royal  Choral  Society  at  the 
Albert  Hall  of  Signor  Franco  Leoni's  dramatic  cantata, 
"The  Gate  of  Life." 

Let  me,  however,  at  the  very  beginning  state  ex- 
plicitly that  in  my  humble  disapproval  of  some  critics  I 
do  not  include  all  critics.  All  sweeping  condemnations 
are  intolerable,  and  it  is  just  as  possible  to  be  intelligent 
and  a  critic  as  it  is  possible  to  be  possessed  of  talent,  in 
spite  of  the  negative  of  the  silly  portion  of  the  Press. 
Let  those  Dryasdusts  who  imagine  I  aim  at  them  reply 
to  me  if  they  care  to  and  dare  to.  I  am  told  that  it  is 
very  unwise  and  impolitic  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  im- 
maculate critics.  I  am  totally  opposed  to  this  theory. 
Every  man  of  courage  and  conviction  has  had  sooner  or 
later  to  measure  swords  with  them,  and  as  their 
personal  qualities  are  familiar  to  me,  I  feel  tolerably 
well  equipped  for  the  encounter. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  charge  brought  by  these 
gentlemen  apparently  is  that  "The  Gate  of  Life  "  is  not 
the  work  of  an  English  master,  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  English  masterpieces  clamouring  for  admis- 
sion in  vain  at  the  gate  of  the  Albert  Hall,  and  that  the 
rule  is  to  refuse  admission  to  English  works — an  in- 
genious red-herring  drawn  across  the  scent,  but  not 
sufficiently  ingenious  to  deceive  any  one  of  experience. 
In  the  first  place,  works  by  English  composers  have 
frequently  been  introduced  by  the  Society,  and  conse- 
quently this  ignominious  attempt,  hardly  conceivable  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  nationalise  art  and  to  qualify 
music  as  though  it  were  a  form  of  merchandise  subject 
to  protection  duties,  only  reflects  pitiful  discredit 
upon  its  originators. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Choral  Society's  management,  and  consequently 
am  unable  to  state  what  reasons  guide  them  in  the 
choice  of  new  works.  I  can  only  guess  at  these 
reasons.  If  the  experience  of  the  Society  is  the  same  as 
my  experience  as  a  publisher,  I  should  say  that  the  reason 
of  the  non-admission  of  works,  English  or  otherwise, 
hat  have  only  the  critics'  approval  to  recommend  them, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  attract  or 
please  the  public.  I  will  go  even  further,  and  affirm 
that  they  spell  absolute  ruin.  Every  composer  who 
wishes  to  establish  a  lasting  reputation  must  first  of  all 
please  the  public  ;  the  critics,  who  in  the  first  instance 
aspire  to  lead,  will  in  due  course  follow  the  public.  In 
every  age  and  in  every  country  these  Dryasdusts,  these 
dull  people,  have  banded  themselves  together,  and  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  man  of  talent  have  done  their 
best  to  bludgeon  him  to  death.  Wagner,  at  this 
moment  the  almost  solitary  object  of  their  worship, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  branded  by  them 
as  a  madman.  Now,  every  composer  who  does  not 
aspire  to  write  as  Wagner  did  is  in  turn  branded  as  a 
madman.  Heavens!  must  we  eat  off  the  same  joint 
everyday  of  our  lives?  Must  we  only  be  permitted 
to  open  the  pages  of  one  book,  and  that  the  Holy  Bible  ? 

Naturally  enough,  in  face  of  the  present  Mascagni 


vogue,  the  unfortunate  young  Italian  is  not  accused  of 
imitating  Wagner.  He  has  only  to  take  up  his  pen  for 
the  whole  of  the  critics  to  exclaim  in  one  breath  : 
"Look  at  him,  he  is  going  to  imitate  Mascagni."' 

It  is  common  history  that  when  Gounod's  Faust  was 
first  produced  in  this  country  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  critics.  Henry  Chorley  was  the  only  Englishman 
who  dared  proclaim  it  a  work  of  genius.  Carmen  also 
on  its  first  production  in  Paris  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
French  critics.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  Dryasdusts  in  other 
countries  than  ours.  Bellini,  Donizetti,  even  Verdi, 
met  with  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  Press  upon 
their  first  appearance  among  us.  Are  we  to  assume 
that  critics  are  cleverer  or  better  informed  now  than 
they  were  formerly  ?  I  should  not  care  to.  I  can 
call  to  mind  quite  half-a-dozen  brilliant  critics  headed 
by  Jim  Davison,  and  they  were  not  always  infallible. 

The  truth  is  that  these  critics,  these  terrible,  terrible 
people,  with  the  dust  of  centuries  in  their  eyes  and 
hearts,  who  have  been  trying  to  persuade  the  public  for 
ages  past  that  music  is  a  science  and  not  an  art,  have  a 
positive  hatred  of  any  composers  who  are  not  dull 
and  laboured,  who  do  not  float  to  notoriety  on  their 
own  puffs  and  paragraphs,  unless  they  be  com- 
posers who  arrive  here  with  a  big  Continental 
reputation,  and  whose  position  they  dare  not  assail ; 
and  it  is  a  hatred  born  partly  of  ignorance  and 
partly  of  sympathy  with  the  dust  and  midnight  oil 
that  are  the  very  essence  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  is  the  only  atmosphere 
they  can  appreciate  or  understand.  It  is  typical  of 
themselves.  They  hate  freshness,  spontaneity,  and 
the  courage  that  prompts  a  composer  to  write  as 
he  feels  rather  than  as  they  would  dictate.  All  these 
qualities  are  to  them  "monuments  of  conventionality, 
and  it  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  their  criti- 
cisms are  frequently  monuments  of  stupidity.  Day- 
light is  as  foreign  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  unsophisticated 
bat.  They  can  only  find  their  way  about  in  the  night, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

Between  every  young  author  who  does  not  choose  to 
write  in  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  and  the  public  he 
has  a  right  to  appeal  to,  is  reared  a  gigantic  stone  wall 
which  is  labelled  "  Contemporary  Criticism."  This 
wall  has  either  to  be  got  round,  surmounted  or 
battered  down  before  the  author  is  permitted  to  speak 
to  his  public.  In  many  cases  the  very  flesh  is  torn 
from  the  hands  of  the  author  in  his  efforts  to  pass  over 
this  barrier.  Occasionally  this  monstrous  wall  is 
erected  subsequently  to  the  first  reception  of  a  new 
work  by  the  public.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Signor  Leoni's  work  was 
received  by  the  public  at  the  Albert  Hall  ;  but  on  the 
following  morning  the  various  critics  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  attempts  at  cheap  satire  and  coarse 
wit,  all  directed  against  a  young  man  whose  only  fault 
is  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  earnestly  to  his  art,  and 
has  disdained  the  usual  forms  of  vulgar  advertisment 
and  the  flattery  that  is  so  dear  to  the  vanity  of  these 
self-constituted  almighties.  I  am  told  by  those  sitting 
near  them  that  these  gentlemen  were  nearly  all  seated 
together  in  the  hall,  and  that  almost  before  the  first 
bars  of  "The  Gate  of  Life"  had  been  played  they 
indulged  openly  in  laughs,  scoffs  and  jeers,  like  the 
silly  flock  of  sheep  that  they  are.  Pretty  criticism 
truly  !  Were  I  tempted  to  descend  to  their  depths  I 
would  suggest  that  they  would  have  been  much  more 
in  their  element  criticising  the  mysteries  of  Barnum 
and  Bailey,  or  delicately  hint  that,  having  found 
themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  music,  they  must  have 
wondered,  like  the  fly  in  amber,  how  they  got  there. 
But  I  am  encroaching  too  far  on  their  own  particular 
domain,  andpause  for  fearof  being  confounded  with  them. 

Fortunately  Signor  Leoni  may  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  the  creations  of  the  mind,  if  they  are 
worthy,  are  imperishable,  and  above  the  ignorance  of 
gentlemen  whose  pretensions  are  only  equalled  by  their 
unconsciousness  of  what  art  really  means.  Fortunately 
also  he  can  fortify  himself  with  the  applause  and  the 
approval  of  the  unprejudiced  public,  who  finally — supreme 
privilege  of  all  publics — will  pass  a  verdict  upon  his 
qualifications  as  a  composer,  as  a  power  who  has  some- 
thing new  to  say,  and  who  can  interest  in  the  telling 
of  it. — Your  obedient  servant,       William  Boosey. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE   LIFE   OF  JOHN  NICHOLSON. 

"The  Life  of  John  Nicholson."    By  Captain  Lionel  J. 
Trotter.    London  :  Murray. 

TT  is  well  that  John  Nicholson  at  length  finds  a 
biographer,  for  his  memory  is  one  that  should 
never  be  let  die.  Amongst  all  the  glorious  soldiers  and 
administrators  who  have  aided  in  building  up  our  Indian 
Empire  his  stalwart  figure  stands  out  lit  by  a  radiance 
all  its  own.  He  died  at  34,  a  regimental  captain  in 
John  Company's  army,  yet  Lord  Lawrence  mourned  his 
loss  as  "a  national  misfortune,"  and  held  that  but  for 
him  Delhi  would  not  have  fallen,  while  until  we  had 
crushed  the  rebellion  in  its  headquarters,  India  was  not 
saved.  There  have  been  men  more  patient,  more 
intellectual,  but  never  surely  has  our  race  produced  a 
man  so  unmistakeably  stamped  with  genius  for  leading 
others,  so  vigorous,  daring,  resourceful,  so  emphatically 
a  born  soldier.  When  we  consider  what  it  means  that 
a  man  without  the  graces  which  win  friends,  without 
powerful  connexions,  and  in  the  teeth  of  considerable 
prejudice,  should  in  our  service  have  forced  his  way  so 
much  to  the  front  as  to  dominate  our  councils  before 
Delhi  ;  that  an  army  of  old  officers  and  old  soldiers 
should  have  believed  in  him  as  it  did,  we  realise  how 
immense  must  have  been  the  effect  of  his  personality, 
how  pre-eminent  and  unmistakeable  his  capacity.  The 
man  had  the  magnetism  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Nelson. 
Lord  Roberts,  who  has  seen  much  of  war  and  of 
men,  tells  us  that  he  has  never  before  or  since  met  the 
man  who  so  impressed  him.  The  natives,  over  whom 
his  stern  but  just  rule  swung,  recognised,  as  they 
imagined,  in  him  an  incarnation  of  their  deity.  Some 
formed  a  sect,  the  Nikalsainis,  and  worshipped  him,  for 
which  the  unrelenting  god  flogged  them.  But  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  all  the  more.  On  hearing  of  his  untimely 
end  one  of  these  devoted  followers  promptly  cut  his 
throat.  Without  Nicholson  the  world  was  not  worth 
living  in.  The  natives  expressed  his  influence  by  the 
saying  that  "his  horses'  hoofs  were  heard  from  the 
Attock  to  the  Khyber."  The  old  Sikhs  in  showing 
visitors  over  the  battle-field  of  Gujrat  began  their  narra- 
tive by  saying,  "  Nikalsain  stood  just  there,"  yet 
when  Nicholson  took  part  in  Lord  Gough's  greatest 
battle  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  but 
a  handful  of  Pathans  with  him.  Twelve  years  after  his 
death  Younghusband  was  in  the  Shahpur  district, 
south  of  Rawal  Pindi,  talking  to  a  towana,  or  chief, 
about  Nicholson's  doings  in  that  district  during  the 
second  Sikh  war.  The  chief  said,  "To  this  day  our 
women  at  night  wake  trembling,  and  saying  they  hear 
the  tramp  of  Nikalsain's  war  horse."  Such  was  the  fear 
he  might  inspire;  to  those  who  would  know  how  great 
might  be  the  love,  we  leave  the  many  passages  in  which 
those  who  were  intimate  and  worked  with  him  testify 
to  his  modesty,  gentleness  and  consideration  for  others. 
One  striking  anecdote  in  particular  tells  of  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  he  won  from  a  little  child  after  he 
had  unwittingly  frightened  her  with  the  piercing  glance 
of  his  dark  and  lustrous  eyes.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  occasionally  difficult  to  manage  as  a 
lieutenant,  and  was  fiery  and  impatient  of  control  unless 
he  recognised  ability  in  his  superior  officers,  but  such 
has  ever  been  the  failing  of  men  like  him  ;  genius  frets 
under  the  trammels  of  red  tape,  or  the  inefficiency  of  a 
leader,  and  in  this  respect  Nicholson  only  erred  with 
almost  all  the  great  heroes  of  the  world. 

Nor  was  he  of  the  rough-and-ready  school  of  soldiers 
who  do  not  regard  their  profession  as  one  calling  for 
much  reading  or  scientific  study.  The  pages  before 
us  show  him  eager  to  learn  all  he  can  as  to  modern 
armies,  devoting  his  hardly  earned  leave  to  modern 
languages  and  a  personal  investigation  of  Continental 
systems.  What  good  use  he  made  of  his  time,  and 
how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  the  average  officer  of 
his  day,  is  well  exemplified  in  his  bringing  the  needle 
gun,  then  first  adopted  by  the  Prussian  army,  to  notice 
in  185 1.  He  saw  the  merit  of  the  new  weapon,  and 
recommended  that  a  comparatively  small  force  armed 
with  a  similar  breechloading  rifle  should  be  sent  to 
defend   Afghanistan    against  the   Persians   in  1856. 


When  in  1866  the  world  wondered  at  the  vast  develop" 
ment  of  fire  which  the  Prussians  brought  to  bear,  ho 
many  remembered  that  sixteen  years  before  Nicholso11 
had  recognised  the  potentialities  of  their  armament? 
In  truth  this  man  was  far-seeing  and  of  sound  judg- 
ment as  well  as  brave  and  energetic  ;  cunning  and  pro- 
found when  necessary  ;  swift  in  execution  ;  inexorable 
in  resolve.  His  physical  advantages  were  equal  to  his 
mental  endowments.  Men  such  as  he  rarely  come  up 
in  history.  When  they  do,  if  they  survive,  they  leave 
the  crowd  far  behind,  and  rise  to  the  highest  honours 
and  distinctions.  That  Nicholson  would  have  done  so 
will  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  his  life, 
but  we  fear  the  truth  will  come  as  something  of  a 
revelation  to  many.  The  North  of  Ireland,  the  home 
of  the  Lawrences,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  and  many 
another  soldier  and  statesman  whose  name  history 
cherishes,  gave  him  birth.  But  the  great  Irishmen 
who  made  and  saved  our  Empire  find  no  memorials 
in  their  native  land. 

MR.  H.  D.  TRAILL'S  ESSAYS. 

"The  New  Fiction  and  Other   Essays   on  Literary 
Subjects."    By  H.  D.  Traill.    London:  Hurst. 

ANEW  book  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  must  always  be 
something  of  an  event.  He  is  one  of  our  few 
popular  writers  "who  respects  himself,  and  who  having 
won  an  honourable  reputation  has  the  good  sense  not 
to  fritter  it  away  in  mere  book-making.  He  is,  as  we 
all  know,  a  voluminous  contributor  to  ephemeral  litera- 
ture, but  the  fact  that  an  article  has  appeared  in  a 
magazine  or  review  is  not  with  Mr.  Traill  a  reason  for 
its  reproduction  in  a  form  which  will  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum  and  take  its  place  with  the 
work  by  which  he  would  wish  to  be  remembered.  He 
has  here  reprinted,  after  careful  revision  and  with  con- 
siderable alterations,  what  well  deserved  to  be  reprinted. 
His  volume  has  all  the  charm  of  variety,  as  a  glance  at 
its  contents  will  show.  It  consists  of  essays  dealing 
with  novels  and  novelists,  of  three  dialogues  entitled 
respectively  the  Politics  of  Literature,  Newspapers  and 
English  a  supposed  Boswellian  fragment,  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Grub  Street,  of  an  estimate  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  of  essays  on  Lucian,  on  the  Provincial  Letters  and 
on  The  Future  of  Humour.  One  of  the  best  of  the  first 
group  is  the  essay  on  the  New  Fiction  which  is  a 
severely  just  exposure  of  the  absurd  pretensions  of 
so  many  of  the  inferior  writers  of  the  day  to 
realism  in  the  sense  of  truth  to  life.  Mr.  Traill  points 
out  that  this  so-called  realism  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
pure  idealism,  that  a  picture  like  the  Jago  is  as  ideal  as 
the  Earthly  Paradise,  with  this  difference — that  the  one 
is  the  idealisation  of  ugliness  as  the  other  is  of  beauty. 
The  composition  of  the  Jago  is  vigorously  analysed. 
"  He  has  taken  the  brutal  pugnacity  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  an  Irish  quarter,  mixed  it  with  the  knavery  of  a 
thieves'  kitchen  in  some  other  district,  '  made  the  gruel 
thick  and  slab  '  in  his  infernal  cauldron,  with  a  highly 
concentrated  dose  of  the  foul  scum  which  is  found  float- 
ing, though  in  a  much  diluted  form,  on  the  surface  of 
the  vast  sea  of  poverty  in  all  great  cities  ;  and  pouring 
the  precious  compost  into  a  comparatively  small  vessel, 
he  invites  the  world  to  inspect  it  as  a  sort  of  essence  or 
extract  of  metropolitan  degradation." 

If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Traill  it 
is  that  he  is  too  tolerant  and  catholic  as  a  critic. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have 
asked  what  end  could  possibly  be  served  by  fiction 
of  this  kind  except  to  degrade  art  and  corrupt 
popular  taste.  But  the  only  exception  which  he  takes 
to  it  is  that  it  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be— truth  to 
life.  In  the  very  interesting  essay  on  Richardson  he 
makes  two  remarks  with  which  we  cannot  agree.  In 
pronouncing  the  plot  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  to  be 
from  a  realistic  point  of  view  preposterous,  Mr.  Traill 
has  surely  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  peculiar 
position  of  Clarissa  with  regard  to  her  relatives  and 
friends  and  forthe  difference  betweenthosetimesandours. 
Richardson  was  evidently  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  reconciling  his  plot  with  probability,  and  the 
elaborate  skill  with  which  he  surrounded  them  seems  to 
us  his  chief  triumph  as  an  artist.  We  wish  we  could 
believe  with  Mr.  Traill  that  Lovelace  and  Jago  are  mere 
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impossibilities  in  human  nature ;  they  are  monsters  who 
are  perhaps  extinct,  or  nearly  extinct,  now,  but  they  are 
monsters  whose  existence  has  been  vouched  for  too 
frequently  to  admit  any  doubt  of  their  truth  to  life. 
Mr.  Traill's  estimate  of  Matthew  Arnold  is  thoughtful 
and  discriminating,  and  his  remarks  about  the  ineffec- 
tualness  of  his  theological  writings  admirable.  "He 
reversed  the  Scriptural  precept  and  addressed  himself 
not  to  the  sick  but  to  the  whole  "  puts  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell.  But  Mr.  Traill  seems  to  rank  his  poetry  much 
lower  than  most  of  us  would  do,  while  he  credits  him  as 
a  critic  with  an  originality  to  which  he  is  surely  not 
entitled.  Arnold  simply  applied  touchstone  and  stan- 
dards which  had  been  acquired  from  the  sedulous  and 
sympathetic  study  of  classical  models  ancient  as  well 
as  modern,  and  from  his  master,  as  he  delighted  to  call 
him,  Sainte  Beuve  ;  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Traill  has, 
unintentionally  no  doubt,  quite  misrepresented  what 
Arnold  meant  when  he  called  poetry  a  criticism  of  life. 
In  Arnold's  sense  it  surely  included  what  Mr.  Traill 
objects  to  it,  in  correction,  for  excluding. 

The  dialogues  are  well  worth  reprinting,  but  none 
of  them  is  marked  by  the  brilliance  and  originality  of 
the  best  dialogues  in  the  New  Lucian.  We  like  Mr. 
Traill's  genial  appreciation  of  his  master,  the  old  Lucian, 
and  we  share  his  regret  but  not  his  surprise  that  that 
inimitable  satirist  is  regarded  with  so  little  favour  by 
those  who  regulate  the  studies  of  our  universities.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  they  exclude  him  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  exclude  the  subtlest  and  most  eloquent 
of  Greek  critics — they  have  no  notes  on  him.  The 
essay  which  closes  the  volume,  "  The  Future  of 
Humour,"  is  ingenious,  but  surely  contains  much  which 
is  to  say  the  least  of  it  questionable  ;  we  can  pay 
Mr.  Traill  the  very  sincere  compliment  of  saying  that 
we  prefer  even  his  own  humour  to  his  analysis  of  the 
humour  of  others. 

MR.  REDMOND  ON  IRELAND. 

"Historical  and  Political  Addresses."    By  J.  E.  Red- 
mond, M.P.    Dublin:  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker. 

WE  are  never  without  two  or  three  new  volumes 
about  Ireland  on  our  shelves  :  we  take  them 
down  and  turn  them  over  in  the  hope  that  some  day  we 
shall  find  a  real  book — one  like  that  written  sixty  years 
ago  by  the  industrious  Gustave  de  Beaumont  ;  but  it 
never  arrives.  Historically,  the  ground  up  till  the  end 
of  the  last  century  has  been  adequately  covered  ;  since 
that  period  it  is  a  wilderness  of  recrimination,  ex- 
aggeration and  partisanship.  Mr.  Redmond  is  an 
experienced  Parliamentarian  and  knows  how  to  put 
his  case,  but  there  is  in  this  volume  an  unconscion- 
able deal  of  padding  to  very  little  original  thought. 
Mr.  Redmond  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the  advances 
of  an  indiscreet  admirer  in  giving  permission  for 
the  publication  of  a  collection  of  addresses  without 
historical  sequence  or  connexion  of  subject,  and  with 
every  disadvantage  that  mean  type  and  paper,  slovenly 
proof-reading  and  the  absence  of  an  index  can  con- 
tribute. We  have  a  speech  of  1896  followed  by  one  of 
1887,  ar)d  one  of  1897  followed  by  one  of  1883,  while  in 
some  cases  no  year  at  all  is  given.  If  half  of  these 
speeches  had  been  left  out  and  the  remaining  half  care- 
fully revised  and  annotated  and  grouped  according  to 
subject  and  date,  we  should  have  had  a  valuable 
"  document  "  to  help  us  to  the  understanding  of  fifteen 
years  of  eventful  history,  for  the  material  for  the  study 
of  the  "  Parnell  Episode  "  is  surprisingly  scanty — Mr. 
Parnell's  trusted  colleagues,  like  himself,  not  having 
any  great  gift  of  literary  expression.  The  Young 
Irelanders  of  fifty  years  ago  shed  their  emotions  over 
whole  libraries  in  prose  and  verse,  but  the  Parnellite 
movement  has  been  inarticulate.  Of  course  there  were 
the  talkers  and  the  writers — they  were  necessary  ;  but 
the  men  who  did  the  real  work  have,  up  to  the  present, 
been  as  reticent  as  their  chief. 

Mr.  Redmond's  earlier  speeches  here  reproduced  are 
of  the  class  that  are  the  ordinary  politician's  stock-in- 
trade  ;  it  is  only  when  the  crisis  comes  and  he  has  to 
choose  between  his  leader  and  the  Nonconformist 
Conscience  as  represented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  real  strength  comes  out. 
His  second  speech  in  Committee  Room  15  we  have 


always  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  modern 
parliamentary  oratory.  There  is  hardly  a  superfluous 
word  in  it ;  every  sentence  is  meant  to  convince  any 
opponent  who  is  open  to  conviction  or  to  impale  the 
implacable  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  But  perhaps  tho 
clearest  proof  of  its  power  and  foresight  is  that  as  we 
read  it  to-day,  eight  years  after  it  was  delivered,  and 
when  events  have  given  their  decision,  every  argument 
and  every  prediction  has  been  fully  justified  by  those 
events.  Only  once  in  all  these  addresses  does  Mr. 
Redmond  permit  himself  to  be  non-controversial — when 
he  gives  a  lecture  in  New  York  on  his  experiences  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  judgments  of  men  are  often 
keen  and  incisive,  and  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr  Parnell  and  others  are  of 
permanent  interest  and  value.  There  is  here  the  best 
sketch  we  have  seen  of  the  Monday's  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Commons  after  the  Saturday's  crime  in  the 
Phoenix  Park.  The  Irish  members  were  hardly  safe  in 
the  streets  on  that  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  in  the 
House  itself  they  were  shunned.  "  Inside  the  House 
there  was  the  stillness  of  the  Tomb.  By  a  strange  and 
mysterious  instinct  every  Member  had  come  down 
dressed  in  black  as  to  a  funeral."  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
once  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  when 
this  had  been  seconded,  Mr.  Parnell  arose.  "  A  strange 
fierce  murmur  ran  round  the  House,  the  like  of  which 
I  had  never  heard.  It  could  not  be  described  as  a 
growl,  though  it  had  in  it  a  note  of  savage  hatred.  We 
looked  up  startled  and  knew  not  what  was  about  to- 
happen,  but  it  suddenly  died  away  in  a  silence  so 
intense  we  could  almost  feel  it.  What  had  this  man  to 
say  ?  This  man  the  indirect  if  not  the  actual  cause  of 
that  murder?  What  right  had  he  to  speak  ;  what 
right  had  he  to  be  here  at  all?  His  very  presence 
was  an  outrage.  Never  so  long  as  I  live  shall  I  forget 
the  looks  of  fierce  detestation  turned  upon  Mr. 
Parnell  at  that  moment.  We,  his  friends,  tried  to 
counteract  all  this  by  a  cheer,  but  so  chilled  were  we  by- 
the  scene  that  it  died  away  unuttered  on  our  lips." 

ON  CORAL  SEAS. 

"Wild    Life   in  Southern   Seas."    By  Louis  Becke. 
London  :  Unwin. 

ONE  novelist,  at  any  rate,  has  essayed  with  some 
success  the  writing  of  popular  science,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether,  of  their  style,  the  fish  chapters 
in  the  present  volume,  more  especially  the  opening 
account  of  the  terrible  combat  between  the  whale  and 
its  savage  assailants,  have  ever  been  surpassed,  or 
whether  we  have  before  been  in  a  position  to  form  any 
idea  of  how  much,  how  very  much,  may  be  made  out  of. 
the  dry  bones  of  zoology  by  a  hand  sufficiently  cunning. 
The  realism  of  the  author  of  "  By  Reef  and  Palm  "  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  at  its  full  value  save  by  those 
who  already  know  the  surf-beat  sandy  beaches  fringed 
with  waving  palms,  and  the  mystic  pale  "blue  gloom" 
of  the  coral  seas,  the  depths  stirred  by  great  grey 
sharks,  the  surface  broken  by  the  plash  of  falling  flying- 
fish.  The  author  is  known  to  the  English  public  chiefly 
by  his  short  stories  of  the  unenduring  loves  of  white 
storekeepers  and  dusky  island  girls,  a  subject  that,  more 
even  than  Loti,  he  has  made  his  own  ;  and  the  present 
essays,  those  at  any  rate  that  deal  with  fishing  and 
other  sport  among  the  dreamy  islands  that  were  so  long 
his  home,  will  make  for  him  new  readers  and  new 
friends.  Those  who  know  not  the  magic  of  the  scenes 
he  paints  must,  by  the  very  reality  of  the  descriptions, 
follow,  undoubting,  the  thread  of  his  narrative;  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  no  strangers  to  the  southern 
seas,  can  almost,  after  long  years,  see  the  surf,  once 
more  whitening  the  sloping  shore  half  hidden  in  the 
wind-borne  smoke  of  an  inland  bush-fire. 

Though  we  prefer,  as  newest  from  his  pen,  the 
author's  pictures  of  shark  and  flying-fish  and  albicore 
and  robber-crabs,  there  are  many  other  topics  in  his 
book,  here  a  picture  of  the  olden  time  trader,  there  a 
powerful  sketch  of  an  apostate  mother  whose  children 
are  sacrificed  to  the  sharks,  anon  a  short  history  of  the 
now  dead  whaling  industry.  This  last,  we  confess, 
seems  somewhat  out  of  place  in  that  company,  and  we 
think  the  book  would  have  lost  nothing  by  its  omission. 
Then,  there  are  many  interesting  allusions  to  the  rela- 
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tions  of  the  various  island  groups  with  the  great 
Powers,  Samoa  being  treated  in  some  detail.  Mr. 
Becke,  being  a  travelled  man  and  no  narrowvillager,  does 
not  bestow  unqualified  praise  on  the  missionary  or  his 
sequel,  the  native  teacher,  of  whom  the  orthodox  term 
"  labour  "  is_  used  but  euphemistically.  The  Christian- 
ised kanaka  is,  as  we  have  observed  it  in  the  sugar-plan- 
tations, not  an  encouraging  object  to  those  who  have  not 
as  yet  despaired  of  the  human  race  ;  and  we  are  in  full 
accord  with  Mr.  Becke  when,  as  often,  he  hints  at  re- 
gretful memories  of  other  days  when  missionaries  were 
not,  and  when  the  lissom  young  chief  could  lounge  amid 
his  hard-working  wives  and  exclaim  in  undaunted 
paganism,  "When  we  die,  we  remain  dead,"  a  curious 
Polynesian  parallel,  by  the  way,  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  North  who  advised  his  friend  to  enjoy  life  while  he 
had  it,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  ye'll  be  a  lang  time  deid  !  " 

FICTION. 

"A  Fair  Impostor."    By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.  London: 
White. 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  Man?"    By  Violet  Tweedale. 

London  :  Digby,  Long. 
"The  Infatuation  of  Amanda."    By  Mina  Sandeman. 

London  :  Digby,  Long. 

COME  novels  are  better  reviewed  unread.  A  day's 
undisturbed  consideration  of  uncut  pages  destroys 
no  illusions  —  the  great  principles  of  art  are  still  the 
great  principles,  the  fulfilment  of  them  is  a  merit,  and 
every  demerit  can  be  instructively  traced  to  some  in- 
teresting transgression.  The  least  ornamental  tale  may 
yet  point  a  moral.  It  is  only  when  a  book  has  been 
read  that  there  is  nothing  to  say  about  it.  What 
profitable  subjects  for  constructive  criticism  might 
have  been  found  in  these  three  novels,  by  one  who 
had  not  read  them,  must  for  ever  remain  matter  for 
speculation,  for  they  stand,  alas  !  in  the  full  glare  of 
familiarity.  The  fool  conscience,  rushing  in,  has 
trampled  the  varied  possibilities  into  one  vast  and 
featureless  blank  of  barren  desert.  And  yet  they  are 
three  births  of  three  individual  imaginations  ;  each  has 
a  theme,  and  each  has  two  or  three,  at  least,  dramatis 
personse.  It  is  needless  to  press  the  point  ;  if  they  had 
remained  unread  they  could  not  have  appeared  undis- 
tinguishably  featureless.  They  are  not  the  work  of 
entirely  unintelligent  persons,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  they  display  either  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of 
cleverness.  But  they  are,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  meaningless.  "A  Fair  Impostor  "  opens  with 
a  heroine  engaged  to  an  unloved  man,  presumably  a 
villain  ;  it  goes  on  with  a  perfectly  unessential  French 
circus-rider  who  plays  the  part  of  a  grande  dame  on 
the  coast  of  Exmoor,  and  ends  with  the  discovery  of 
some  papers  which  prove  the  presumable  villain  to  be  a 
real  villain,  thereby  releasing  the  heroine  from  her  en- 
gagement, and,  incidentally,  throwing  her  into  the  vague 
arms  of  the  right  man.  This  is  not  very  reasonable. 
But  Mrs.  Tweedale  is  even  less  reasonable,  although 
she  opens  with  a  situation  that  holds  possibilities  of 
interest.  A  rich  aunt  adopts  the  children  of  a  sister 
who  had  married  a  groom  and  lived  in  Whitechapel. 
These  comparatively  interesting  nieces,  however,  are 
dismissed  halfway  through,  never  to  appear  again,  and 
the  author  concentrates  all  attention  upon  a  villain  of 
monstrous  dulness.  Human  interest  flies  away  beyond 
recall  while  this  enormity,  with  his  ambition  to  "  wrest 
from  Nature  the  subtle  secrets  she  held  inviolate  and 
dormant  in  her  breast,"  gains  a  magnetic  control  over 
his  wife's  aunt.  Finally  he  falls  into  the  river,  and  so  the 
book  ends.  The  end  indeed  is  welcome,  for  one  is  glad  to 
be  rid  of  a  bore  at  any  price  ;  but  his  drowning  cannot, 
by  any  stretch  of  gratitude,  be  taken  as  an  ending  to 
the  story  which  the  author  seemed  inclined  to  tell  when 
she  started.  Indeed,  the  superhuman  villain  is  as 
meaningless  and  unessential  as  the  French  circus-rider 
in  Exmoor.  Miss  Mina  Sandeman,  in  "The  Infatuation 
of  Amanda,"  carries  meaninglessness  to  a  point  where  it 
becomes  almost  striking.  The  unbeautiful  Amanda 
marries  a  scamp  of  inconceivable  proportion,  who  hisses 
words  in  her  ear,  grins  sardonically,  and  frequents  the 
Alhambra,  until,  in  the  last  chapter,  she  goes  mad,  kills 
her  husband  and  flies  the  house,  and  our  further  study, 
raving.     It  is  no  more  tragic  than  the  announcement  of 
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a  stranger's  death  on  the  front  page  of  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle. "  Doubtless  many  things  come  to  pass  in  this 
world  which  seem  to  have  no  meaning  whatever  ;  but  it 
is  not  such  things  that  the  artist  sees.  If  he  can  dis- 
cover no  sort  of  shape  or  meaning  in  events,  he  is  not 
interested  in  them.  Miss  Sandeman  looks  upon  events 
as  interesting  and  justifiable  material  for  a  novel  if  she 
can  conceive  of  their  happening.  She  is,  in  fact,  a 
specimen  of  that  exceedingly  rare  bird,  the  realist. 

"Meresia."    By  Winifred  Graham.     London:  Hurst 
&  Blackett. 

We  have  no  exact  ideas  upon  the  identity  of  Miss 
Winifred  Graham,  but  we  dare  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  in  her  personality  she  combines  some  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli  and  Miss 
Edna  Lyall.  We  hope  we  do  not  wrong  her  ;  but  we 
think  it  probable  that  if  these  chaste  merchants  of 
hysteria  and  sentimentality  were  to  collaborate — and 
surely  the  gods  of  the  bookstalls  would  smile  on  so  fair 
a  conjunction — they  would  produce  a  novel  very  like 
"Meresia."  Certainly  we  hope  that  the  result  would 
be  more  amusing  than  Miss  Graham's  book,  which 
would  gain  in  entertainment  were  it  less  strenuous  and 
more  melodramatic.  Aladros,  the  wicked  Spanish 
judge  who  tortures  Anarchists,  and  hypnotises  Meresia 
into  a  reluctant  marriage  ;  Jose"  Serano,  the  Spanish 
gaoler's  son  who  is  adopted  by  the  eccentric  Miss  Betts, 
and,  being  left  penniless  at  her  death,  wins  through 
poverty  to  riches  and  distinction  ;  Meresia  herself,  the 
red-haired,  soft-voiced  beauty  who,  at  her  first  intro- 
duction to  Aladros,  knows  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  terror 
that  she  is  his  predestined  bride,  and,  having  married 
him,  poisons  him  pleasantly  for  the  sake  of  the  Spanish 
Anarchists  :  these  are  all  such  stuff  as  cheap  melodramas 
are  made  of,  and  are  not  presented  with  sufficiently 
novel  picturesqueness  to  secure  an  hour's  credence. 
Even  a  special  correspondent  of  the  "New  York 
Journal "  could  turn  out  more  convincing  tales  of 
Spanish  atrocities  ;  and  in  reading  of  Meresia  herself 
we  long  for  the  flock  of  tamed  and  named  geese,  or 
other  fowls  of  the  air,  which  Miss  Corelli  would  cer-  I 
tainly  have  allowed  her.  Moreover,  we  are  not  at  all  I 
convinced  by  the  moral  part  of  the  business.  Of  whose  I 
deathbed,  for  instance,  do  you  suppose  the  following  I 
lurid  passage  descriptive  ? 

"  So  the  brute-god  Mammon  stood  at  the  bedside,  | 
seeking  to  destroy  the  spirit  God,  and  conflicting  forces  I 
met  together,  till  the  world  and  its  wages  were  entirely  j 
eclipsed  by  the  Great  and  the  True — the  radiance  of  I 
celestial  Justice." 

Some  wretched  miser,  you  say,  who  would  carry  his  J 
evilly-won  riches  to  another  world  with  him.    Not  at  I 
all ;  this  is  only  the  harmless,  gentle  Miss  Betts,  who 
grieves  in  her  last  hours  for  the  boy  she  has  idolised  i 
and  must  now  leave  alone  and  penniless.    Is  not  this 
the  true  hysterical  manner  ?    The  pity  of  it  is  that  Miss 
Graham  gives  intermittent  signs  that  she  can  do  much 
better  than  this.    We  sincerely  hope  she  will  go  and  1 
do  it. 

"Cleo  the  Magnificent;  or  The  Muse  of  the  Real." 
A  Novel.  By  Z.  Z.  London  :  Heinemann. 
Literary  heroes  are  generally  tiresome  persons,  and 
Morgan  Druce  is  more  tiresome  than  most  of  them. 
The  son  of  a  wealthy  banker,  he  had  a  temperament ; 
his  actions  sprang  from  romantic  impulses ;  and  he 
wrote  unappreciated  verse.  "They  were  strange  pro- 
ducts, most  of  the  poems  of  his,"  says  Z.  Z. ;  "mirroring 
vague  metaphysical  moods,  unseizable  mystic  fancies  ; 
incomprehensible  save  to  one  whose  own  inwardness 
they  suggested,  or  to  one  of  infinite  emotional  sym- 
pathy. A  blurred  shapeless  spirit  brooded  behind  these 
melodious  masses  of  words,  these  outpourings  of 
disconnected  ideas — a  spirit  invisible  for  reason  and 
responsive  only  to  divination,  as  love  responds  to 
love,"  &c.  These  are  fine,  if  meaningless  phrases  ;  but 
had  we  had  a  volume  by  Morgan  Druce,  with  six  others, 
to  review,  we  should  have  said  very  different  things 
about  them.  For  Morgan  is  but  an  incompetent  ass, 
spoiled  by  women  on  account  of  his  good  looks,  with  a 
bad  habit  of  fine  feelings,  about  which  he  twaddles  at 
great  length  to  himself  or  to  any  one  who  will  listen  to 
him.    He  loves  a  "  beautiful  and  talented  girl"  with 
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"dark  blue,  velvety  eyes,"  who  calls  her  father  "  Pa"  ; 
he  was  on  terms  of  an  "indefinable  and  incredible" 
relation  to  a  Lady  Thiselton,  who  calls  him  a  "  darling- 
sphinx,"  supplies  him  with  money  and  proposes  to 
him,  only  to  be  rejected  because  he  is  "  too  indurated  " 
to  her  love  making".  But  he  resolved  "to  weave  dreams 
from  reality  instead  of  from  thought,"  and  married  the 
mistress  of  a  popular  novelist,  a  lady  named  Cleo,  who 
said  to  him,  "  Tis  always  so  with  genius.  I  have  ever 
felt  myself  a  chosen  spirit,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  destined 
to  become  the  greatest  actress  that  has  yet  charmed 
and  captivated  the  world."  He  takes  a  theatre  for  her 
with  the  money  supplied  by  Lady  Thiselton  :  there  is 
nothing  shabby  in  such  an  action,  if  you  have  a  tem- 
perament. She  proves  as  wretched  an  actress  as  he  a 
poet  ;  and  having  exhausted  Lady  Thiselton's  money, 
they  take  shelter  with  her  father,  a  printer  at  Dover. 
Morgan  finds  the  household  uncomfortable,  and  after  a 
good  many  full  pages  of  fine  feelings,  resolves  to  drown 
himself.  Having  found  a  convenient  spot,  he  ' '  proceeded 
to  disrobe  himself" — we  learned  only  at  this  late  point 
in  the  book  that  he  wore  the  appropriate  petticoats — 
and  swam  out  to  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  swim  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  do  a  little  work ;  he  swam 
back,  became  a  printer,  then  a  proof-reader,  paid  his 
debts,  divorced  his  wife,  ended  pathetically  his  relation 
— it  was  quite  harmless — to  Lady  Thiselton,  and  mar- 
ried the  "  beautiful  and  talented  girl  "  who  called  her 
father  "Pa." 

Now  under  a  proper  humorous  treatment  Morgan 
Druce  might  have  been  made  an  interesting  person  ; 
but  "  Z.  Z."  is  blind  to  the  real  significance  of  his 
character,  that  he  was  not  a  poet,  that  he  had  only  the 
intellectual  development  necessary  to  a  printer,  that  he 
was  an  entirely  fitting  mate  for  Cleo.  The  fact  that 
he  wrote  verse  renders  him  sacrosanct  in  Z.  Z.'s 
eyes,  and  he  bores  instead  of  entertaining  us  with  this 
preposterous,  twaddling  ass.  There  is  not  one  spark 
of  natural  humour  in  the  book,  though  the  interview 
between  Morgan's  father  and  "The  military  person" 
shows  what  a  conscientious  man  can  force  in  the  way 
of  humour  if  he  works  hard  enough  at  it.  In  truth, 
Z.  Z.  set  out  to  be  powerful,  and  is  merely  pre- 
tentious ;  he  gives  us  ridiculous  fine  writing,  and  tries 
to  persuade  us  with  polysyllables  that  it  is  reasoned 
thought ;  and  the  book  is  cheap  with  a  Jewish  cheap- 
ness from  its  title  to  its  last  passages. 

"  Hagar  of  the  Pawnshop  "  (Skeffington)  by  Fergus 
Hume,  reads  like  a  parody  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Hagar  makes  the  most  momentous  discoveries  with 
a  maidenly  modesty  only  equalled  by  the  extreme 
idiocy  of  every  one  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 
A  young  man,  to  take  one  instance,  has  a  key 
with  certain  figures  upon  it  :  if  he  can  read  their 
meaning,  he  obtains  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Hagar 
sees  the  key  and  has  an  inspiration.  The  figures 
correspond  with  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Figure  one 
is  "  A,"  two  is  "  B,"  and  so  on.  Who  but  Hagar  could 
nave  dreamt  of  such  a  thing?  "I  don't  quite  under- 
stand," says  the  young  man.  "  I  will  show  you,"  says 
Hagar. 

"  Through  One  Man's  Sin "  (Digby,  Long),  by 
Hamilton  Orton,  gives  one  quite  a  good  deal  of  sensa- 
tion for  one's  money.  A  lecturer  on  phrenology  elopes 
with  a  young  woman  called  Miriam  to  begin  with. 
Then  his  lawful  wife  turns  up  and  calls  her  a  smiling 
imp  of  Satan,  adding,  "Wife?  ha  !  ha  !  .  .  .  .  you 
tried  unlawfully  to  make  him  yours,  but  the  tie  of  wed- 
lock binds  him  still  to  me."  Then  the  young  woman 
retires  into  private  life  and  becomes  "  almost  childishly 
happy"  in  the  society  of  her  (and  the  phrenologist's) 
lovely  infant.  But  the  phrenologist  finds  her  and  says, 
"The  woman  whom  in  a  rash  moment  I  married  for 
money  is  dead.  What  use  are  my  riches  to  me  when 
shut  out  from  the  heaven  that  only  your  presence  can 
make  on  this  earth?"  This  politeness  leaves  Miriam 
cold,  and  its  only  result  is  that  she  throws  her  baby  into 
the  river  to  save  it  from  growing  up  like  its  father. 
Then  her  sister  comes  along  in  male  disguise,  and  shoots 
the  phrenologist,  dying-  of  nothing  in  particular  in  the 
very  next  chapter.  We  should  like  to  put  the  author's 
brain  into  a  glass-case  and  watch  it  working. 

"  Niccolina  Niccolini "    (Gardner,   Darton),   by  the 


author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori,"  shows  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  France  is  not  the  only  one  that  its  writer  can 
conjure  up.  One  seems  at  times  when  reading  this 
book  to  breathe  the  very  air  of  Italy,  to  feel  its  smell  of 
baked  dust  in  one's  nostrils.  La  Manfredi,  Suora  Pia, 
and  the  gentle  shabby  old  aristocrat,  Sora  Emilia,  are 
all  living  people.  The  author  has  just  escaped  great 
charm  and  distinction  :  her  strong  points  are  a  pleasant 
style,  and  the  faithfulness  of  her  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions, which  are  never  tedious. 

"A  Son  of  Israel"  (John  MacQucen),  by  Rachel 
Penn,  is  another  book  full  of  admirably  done  local 
colour.  The  Russian  Marya  and  her  husband  are  a 
striking  couple  and  decidedly  interesting.  The  idyllic 
love  of  David  and  Olga  softens  the  harshness  of  the 
plot,  which  deals  with  the  old  story  of  Jewish  suffering 
in  Russia  ;  and  if  the  happy  ending  is  a  trifle  forced,  it 
certainly  saves  the  book  from  becoming  too  depressing. 

"  His  Fault  or  Hers"  (Bentley),  by  the  author  of  "A 
High  Little  World,"  is  a  story  of  the  seduction  of  a 
pretty  village  girl  and  her  death  at  the  birth  of  her 
child.  This  sounds  trite,  but  the  treatment  is  not  trite  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  both  freshness  and  power.  The 
grim  Dissenting  circle,  the  ambitious  old  uncle  who  un- 
consciously helps  to  ruin  Achsa,  and  above  all  the  good- 
natured,  vacillating  "Squire"  who  causes  all  the 
tragedy,  are  all  uncommon  and  impressive  characters. 
Old  as  is  most  of  her  story,  "  Caleb's  pretty  maid  "  is 
extraordinarily  pathetic.  The  book  can  be  recom- 
mended without  any  doubt  at  all. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

HPRIBUTE  is  being  paid  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard 
J-  Burton  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  America, 
a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night "  is  being  prepared  by  the  Burton 
Society.  The  limited  edition  of  this  is  to  be  offered 
to  subscribers  only ;  it  will  be  completed  in  sixteen 
volumes.  At  home  we  are  to  have  the  first  pub- 
lication of  Sir  Richard's  posthumous  work,  "The 
Jew,  the  Gipsy  and  El  Islam,"  much  of  the  material 
for  which  occupied  the  author  for  a  period  of  over 
thirty  years.  The  second  portion  deals  with  the 
romantic  tribes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  while  the 
third  treats  of  Mohammedanism  from  the  broadly  sym- 
pathetic standpoint  which  his  unique  experiences 
enabled  Burton  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  two  decidedly  interesting  books 
in  course  of  production.  Mr.  Reginald  Statham's  "Paul 
Kruger  and  his  Times  "  is  an  endeavour  to  sketch  the 
President's  life  and  career  as  representative  of  the 
characteristics  and  opinions  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
general.  The  second  work  is  on  "  Karl  Marx  and  the 
Close  of  his  System,"  an  analysis  by  Eugen  von  Bohm- 
Bawerk  of  Marx's  great  work  on  Capital. 

Mr.  Marsham  Adams  has  been  ably  assisted  by 
various  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  his  proposed 
catalogue  of  the  papyri.  Among  his  patrons  have  been 
Lord  Cromer  and  M.  de  Morgan.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted a  work  which  is  the  outcome  of  his  conviction 
that  he  has  discovered  the  object  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Ghizeh.  It  has  been  Mr.  Adams'  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  Egyptians  possessed  in  remote  times  a  profound 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

The  "  discount"  question  is  again  coming  to  the  fore 
in  a  modified  proposal  from  the  long-suffering  retailers. 
The  leading  conditions  are,  that  a  threepenny  discount 
should  be  allowed  on  all  books  not  exceeding  six  shillings 
in  price  ;  that  a  uniform  discount  of  twenty  per  cent, 
should  be  fixed  by  publishers  for  the  entire  trade  alike; 
and  that  only  twopence  in  the  shilling  should  be  taken 
off  works  issued  at  more  than  six  shillings.  There  is 
as  little  chance  of  this  new  scheme  being  accepted  as 
there  was  in  the  case  of  the  proposals  which  went 
before.  Publishers  will  always  be  found  ready  to  make 
more  advantageous  terms  for  a  large  consignment  than 
for  the  small  and  uncertain  orders  of  the  average  book- 
seller. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Relton  has  undertaken  the  editor- 
ship of  Messrs.    Macmillan's    "  English  Theological 
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-Library,"  which  is  designed  to  reproduce  the  works  of 
Church  dignitaries  of  the  past  two  centuries.  Among 
the  earlier  volumes  will  be  Law's  "Serious  Call,"  and 
the  fifth  volume  of  Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

A  Jubilee  edition  of  Messrs.  Cassell's  "  History  of 
England  "  is  in  contemplation,  to  be  issued  serially  in 
fifty-three  sixpenny  parts.  The  chronicle  brings  us  as 
far  as  the  events  of  1897,  and  numerous  fresh  illustra- 
tions are  being  drawn  by  eminent  artists  for  the  series. 

Theological  works  appear  to  be  the  most  profitable 
form  of  publishing  in  the  present  day,  if  numbers  may 
he  taken  as  a  guide.  One  of  the  newest  ventures  in 
this  direction  is  a  series  of  "  eighteen  facsimiles  of  MSS. 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,"  produced  in  collotype  plates, 
23  x  18  inches  in  size.  Dr.  Christian  Ginsburg  has 
supplied  the  accompanying  description,  which  forms  a 
"  paleographical  supplement"  to  his  edition  of  the 
Massorah  and  Massoretico-critical  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 

Mr.  John  Long's  new  fiction  includes  Mrs.  Macquoid's 
"  Story  of  Lois,"  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson's  "  All  they  went 
through,"  and  Mr.  Rentoul  Esler's  "Youth  at  the 
Prow." 

The  closing  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  on  Thursday  last, 
ended  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  important 
chapters  in  modern  art.  The  printing  establishment  at 
Hammersmith  which  William  Morris  founded,  was 
mainly  sustained  by  his  personal  and  artistic  reputation. 
It  was  practically  inevitable  that  with  his  death  the 
Press  should  also  die.  It  has  remained  open  for  a  year 
and  a  half  since  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  work  which  was  already  in  hand  or  arranged  for, 
and  a  week  ago  the  last  Kelmscott  publications  were 
issued,"  Love  is  Enough,"  and  "  A  Note,  &c,"  both  of 
them  appropriately  the  works  of  the  master-printer  him- 
self, issued  with  equal  appropriateness  on  his  birthday. 
But  though  the  Kelmscott  Press  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  its  influence  on  the  modern  making  of  books  lives, 
penetrates  further  every  day,  and  helps  in  some  degree 
to  redeem  this  age  from  being  an  apotheosis  of  the 
*' Cheap  and  Nasty"  in  craftmanship. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Anarchism  ;  A  Criticism  and  History  of  the  Anarchist 
Theory."  By  E.  V.  Zenker.  Translated  from  the  German. 
London :  Methuen. 

HERR  ZENKER  has  set  himself  a  task  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  calling  forth  of  order  out  of  chaos.  The 
literary  exponents  of  Anarchism  offer  to  the  independent  truth- 
seeker  the  spectacle  of  a  divided  realm,  full  of  confusion  and 
contradiction.  When  Herr  Zenker  announced  the  present 
undertaking  to  his  friend,  Professor  Elisee  Reclus,  that  eminent 
person  wished  him  well,  but  was  doubtful  of  success.  "  On  ne 
comprend,"  he  wrote,  "  rien  que  ce  qu'on  aime."  But  Herr 
Zenker,  though  he  would  not  love,  was  determined  to  under- 
stand. He  has  given  a  kind  of  historical  review  of  what 
Anarchism  is,  or  what  has  passed  for  Anarchism  according  to 
its  chief  apostles  in  Europe  and  America.  With  Teutonic 
thoroughness  he  begins  with  "  Precursors  and  Early  History." 
He  might  have  begun  with  the  first  Anarchist  for  whom  might 
be  claimed  an  antiquity  almost  as  respectable  as  Johnson's 
'"first  Whig."  That  he  does  not  do  this  is  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  discovering  some  elemental  or  first  principle — some 
"  idee  mere,"  we  may  say,  from  which  the  discordant  doctrines 
of  modern  teachers  are  all  derived.  Of  early  ideas  of  Com- 
munism, of  the  "  Contrat  Social,"  of  the  men  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  does  indeed  briefly  discourse.  But  he  finds  no 
true  Anarchists  among  the  men  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
though  some  Anarchists  are  Communists  it  is  certain  that  all 
are  not  Communists,  nor  are  all  Socialists.  He  gives  some 
extraordinary  instances  of  the  confused  views  of  Anarchists 
and  writers  on  Anarchism  regarding  themselves  and  their  aims. 
"  Laveleye,  for  instance,  "does  not  know  of  Proudhon."  For 
him  Bakunin  is  "  the  only  Anarchist."  Garin,  who  wrote  a 
big  book  on  the  subject,  knows  nothing  of  Anarchist  authors, 
excepting  some  youthful  writings  of  Proudhon,  and  imagines 
that  the  Austrian  minister  Schaffle  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  Anarchists.  For  him  Anarchism  means  Collectivism. 
Professor  Enrico  Ferri  and  others  have  numbered  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  among  Anarchist  writers,  which  amazing  fact  renders 
Vaillant's  statement  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Spencer  as  one  of  his 
teachers  much  less  amazing.  Such  ignorance  may  not  be  per- 
nicious, but  it  is  wonderful  indeed,  and  does  not  smooth  the 
path  for  a  truth-seeker  like  Herr  Zenker.  So  general  is  the 
chaos  that  in  all  the  literature  of  the  subject  he  finds  an  article 
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by  Professor  Georg  Adler  alone  worthy  of  being  callec 
"  scientifically  useful."  So  much  for  modern  writers.  In  hi: 
excellently  lucid  account  of  Proudhon  he  cites  the  divers* 
judgments  of  critics  on  that  teacher.  Laveleye  thinks  him  1 
raving  idiot,  Carl  Marx  denies  him  talent  or  knowledge 
a  German  writer  calls  him  "the  clearest  thinker  France  ha; 
produced  since  Descartes,"  and  so  on.  Of  "Max  Stirner,' 
or  Caspar  Schmidt,  who  translated  Adam  Smith,  Herr  Zenkei 
gives  a  really  illuminating  sketch.  Bakunin  he  happily  pic- 
tures as  "  the  commercial  traveller "  —  alluding  to  his 
wandering  life  of  teaching  Anarchism — "  of  eternal  revolution, 
in  a  magnificent  pose,  and  from  the  red  cloak  so  picturesquely 
cast  around  him  peeps  out  unpleasantly  the  dagger  of  Caserio.' 
As  a  history  of  Anarchism  Herr  Zenker's  book  must  necessarily, 
as  he  anticipates,  evoke  very  different  opinions  of  its  worth. 
Knowledge  and  ability,  as  well  as  a  painstaking  desire  for 
impartiality,  are  shown  in  no  small  measure  in  the  author's 
handling  of  a  many-sided  theme. 

"  Medals  and  Decorations  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy." 
By  John  Horsley  Mayo.  With  numerous  Coloured  Plates 
and  Illustrations.  Two  Volumes.  Westminster:  Constable. 
These  comely  volumes  may  be  described  as  comprising  a 
"catalogue  raisonnee"  and  a  historical  review.  The  author, 
unfortunately,  did  not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  his  work, 
and  it  has  been  left  to  the  editor,  Canon  Mayo,  to  deal  with 
grants  of  medals  made  since  the  decease  of  his  cousin.  The 
work  has  been  very  well  executed,  on  the  whole,  considering 
the  immense  difficulties  the  subject  presents,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  attaining  completeness.  Medals  are  very  apt  to 
stray,  and  in  process  of  time  to  be  lost,  or  they  are  melted 
down.  Many  military  medals,  for  instance,  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Mayo  the  designs  of  which  are  not  known.  There  is  official 
record  of  the  grant  of  such  medals,  and  that  is  all.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  question  of  lost  or  missing  medals,  the  author 
makes  a  suggestion  which  we  trust  will  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves  at  the  hands  of  those  who  can  give  it  effect.  A  Loan 
Exhibition,  he  thinks,  would  probably  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
many  medals  of  interest,  which  have  been  locked  up  in  bankers' 
strong-rooms,  or  are  hidden  and  forgotten  among  family  archives 
in  country  houses.  "  Although  it  is  possible,"  Mr.  Mayo  observes, 
"  that  many  of  the  medals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  have  been  melted  down,  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that 
in  private  hands,  as  family  treasures  or  heirlooms,  there  may  be 
several  surviving."  We  hope  to  see  this  proposed  Loan  Ex- 
hibition of  British  war  medals  organized,  and  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  objects  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Mayo's 
work.  The  subject  has  many  aspects  of  interest.  There  is  the 
collector's  point  of  view  ;  there  is  that  of  the  artist,  who  may 
compare,  for  instance,  the  designs  of  some  of  the  Victorian 
medals  with  those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  regret  the 
decay  of  art  since  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration. 
From  the  historical  standpoint,  again,  a  collection  of  military 
and  naval  medals,  badges  and  other  decorations,  is  full  of 
suggescion  and  interest.  The  earliest  examples  of  commemora- 
tion medals  worn  as  ornaments  are  the  Armada  medals,  though 
medals  were  commonly  worn,  as  Mr.  Mayo  says,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  From  these  early  examples  to  such  recent  issues 
as  the  Chitral  medal,  the  Ashanti  star,  the  Soudan  medal  (1896), 
and  others,  is  a  long  range  over  a  diverse  field,  the  whole  of 
which  is  treated  of  in  this  many-sided  work.  The  illustrations 
are  various,  and  for  the  most  part  rendered  in  colour  extremely 
well. 

"  Port-Royal  Education."  Extracts,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Felix  Cadet.  Translated  by  Adnah  D.  Jones.  London  : 
Sonnenschein. 

This  translation  of  M.  Felix  Cadet's  admirable  essay  on  the 
founders  and  masters  of  the  famous  Pctites  Ecoles  of  Port- 
Royal  should  find  many  English  readers  interested  in  curious 
and  obsolete  phases  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  M. 
Cadet's  historical  survey  of  the  Port-Royal  foundation  is  excel- 
lently thorough  and  lucid.  His  criticism  of  the  aims  of  Saint- 
Cyran  and  his  colleagues,  and  of  the  literary  and  pedagogic 
exponents  of  Port-Royal  theories  such  as  Lancelot,  Nicole, 
and  Guyot,  is  eminently  sound  and  shrewd.  It  is  difficult  to 
feel  much  enthusiasm  for  these  apostles  of  education.  Most 
moderns  must  be  of  Bossuet's  mind  with  regard  to  their  writings. 
They  were  not  Matthew  Arnolds,  and  very  far  from  being 
Sainte-Beuves.  We  may  wonder  at  the  infatuated  admiration 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  expresses  for  the  works  of  Nicola,  of  whose 
discourses,  together  with  specimens  of  Pascal,  Guyot,  Lancelot, 
and  other  Port-Royalists,  extracts  are  given  by  M.  Cadet. 

"  Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,  a  Sequel  to  a  '  Plea  for  a  Simpler 
Life.'"  By  George  S.  Keith,  M.D.  London  :  Black. 
One  is  disarmed  from  serious  criticism  by  the  title  of  this 
volume,  and  it  certainly  affords  agreeable  and  suggestive 
reading.  The  "fads"  in  question  are  numerous,  but  chiefly 
relate  to  the  necessity  of  restraint,  in  the  use  of  food  and  of  drugs 
and  to  the  potent  influence  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  When 
carefully  watched  by  a  competent  physician,  as,  for  instance, 
Dr.  Keith  has  proved  himself  to  be,  the  simple  remedies  of 
doing  nothing,  of  restricting  diet  and  so  forth,  may  be  excellent, 
but  the  people  most  inclined  to  cut  down  diet  for  themselves  or 
for  others  are  seldom  those  who  have  left  least  margin  for 
reduction. 
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Mr.  Mullett  Ellis  may  be  said  to  be  abreast  of  the  market, 
with  his  "Tales  of  the  Klondyke"  (Bliss,  Sands).  We  do 
not  know  the  country,  our  own  mining  prospecting  having  been 
done  nearer  England  ;  so,  for  all  we  know,  Mr.  Mullett  Ellis's 
fur  trappers,  who  incontinently  found  millions  in  the  soil,  might 
have  luxuriated  in  a  Klondyke  cave  as  they  are  represented  to 
have  done.  But  we  distinctly  decline  to  believe  that  "  Colonel 
Silas  Jay,"  a  'cute  Yankee,  could  imagine  the  Czar  of  Russia 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Klondyke.  "Air  we,"  he  asks, 
"  in  the  United  States,  or  air  we  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ? 
Or  is  it  Alaska,  an',  if  so,  whose  Government  is  it  ?  The  Czar 
of  Russia's  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes?    Or  is  it  yeur  Queen's  ?" 

That  very  useful  undertaking,  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
Library"  (Elliot  Stock),  edited  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A., 
has  advanced  in  the  "English  Topography  "  section,  under  Mr. 
F.  A.  Milne's  editing,  to  its  tenth  volume,  comprising  a  classi- 
fied selection  of  contributions  to  "Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban's" 
treasury  relating  to  the  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Somerset- 
shire. These  county  "  topographies  "  embrace  a  wide  field  of 
antiquarian  interest,  and,  now  that  the  series  is  approaching 
completion,  the  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
editor  may  be  fully  appreciated.  The  present  volume  is 
unusually  rich  in  material.  It  is  a  pity  perhaps  that  some  of 
the  drawings  of  old  buildings,  now  destroyed  or  restored  past 
recognition,  have  not,  together  with  old  maps  or  plans,  been 
reproduced.  But  Mr.  Gomme's  work  is  so  admirable,  it  were 
ungracious  to  grumble. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walsh's  "  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs " 
(Gibbings)  is  a  cyclopredia  of  a  popular  kind,  drawn  from 
many  authorities,  and  uniform  with  the  compiler's  excellent 
and  entertaining  "  Handy-Book  of  Literary  Curiosities."  Many 
books,  well  known  or  little  known,  have  been  laid  under  tribute 
in  the  making  of  this  volume.  It  is  full  of  interesting  matter, 
relating  to  ceremonials,  customs,  myths,  feasts,  legends,  folk- 
lore, and  the  dictionary  form  of  the  whole  facilitates  reference 
to  its  multifarious  contents.  There  are  also  some  good  cuts  by 
way  of  illustration. 

"Constable's  Hand  Gazetteer  of  India"  (Constable)  is 
designed  as  a  companion  to  the  "  Hand  Atlas,"  of  the  same 
publishers,  and  excellently  is  this  aim  realised.  It  comprises 
some  20,000  entries,  and  gives  the  essential  facts  within  the 
briefest  compass  possible.  The  information  is  brought  up  to 
date  by  utilising  the  1 891  census  reports  and  other  official 
documents.  The  "spelling  difficulty"  may,  here  and  there, 
cause  two  references  to  be  made  where  one  should  be  enough, 
but  regard  to  official  reformed  spelling  of  Indian  place-names 
makes  this  unavoidable.  For  instance,  we  turn  to  what  old 
custom  has  made  known  as  "  Cutch "  and  are  referred  to 
*!  Kachh."  "  Wynad,"  again,  is  transformed  to  "  Wainad." 
But  the  book  is  incontestably  a  work  of  the  first  order  in  utility, 
and  reflects  credit  upon  Mr.  Bartholomew,  under  whose  direction 
it  has  been  compiled,  and  Mr.  James  Burgess,  the  editor. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

FOREIGN  affairs,  as  is  natural,  continue  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Reviews.  M.  de  Pressense,  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century,"  pleads  for  an  understanding  between  France 
and  England  in  West  Africa,  and  argues  that  the  material  for 
compromise  is  ample  and  evident.  Let  us  make  a  "  local 
transaction  "  of  the  question  as  to  the  terms  of  agreement,  and 
let  both  parties  make  up  their  minds  to  give  and  take.  "  It  is 
impossible,"  says  M.  de  Pressense,  "to  get  everything,  and  at 
the  same  time  peace."  In  the  Far  East,  also,  he  finds  "all  the 
materials  of  a  fair  compromise."  Altogether,  he  concludes, 
though  the  Powers  appear  to  be  re  mapping  the  world,  there  is 
no  need  to  pass  through  the  Red  Sea  and  "paint  with  blood  the 
lines  of  our  new  borders  "  in  order  to  gain  the  Promised  Land. 
.Sir  William  White,  in  "The  Latest  Reconstruction  of  the  Navy," 
•deals  with  the  improvement  in  naval  armament  and  design 
that  has  taken  effect  within  the  last  eleven  years-  In  several 
respects,  especially  in  "sea-keeping"  qualities  of  war-ships,  in 
increased  speed,  and  in  the  supply  of  quick-firing  guns  of  large 
calibre,  remarkable  evidence  of  progress  is  shown  in  Sir 
William's  interesting  review.  "Why  Vegetarian?"  is  an 
eloquent  protest  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  against  any  limita- 
tions, vegetarian  or  other,  of  our  food-resources.  Let  us  enlarge 
our  dietary.  "  Let  us  have  all  the  world  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce," says  Sir  Henry,  for  restriction  in  this  matter  is  but  a 
reversion  to  savagery.  Something  has  been  done  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  but  why  should  not  the 
Legislature  do  something  "for  the  preservation  of  beautiful 
places  ?"  Sir  Robert  Hunter  finds  no  good  reason  against  this 
enterprise  in  his  suggestive  article,  "  Places  of  Interest  and 
Beauty,"  and  shows  how  we  might  be  placed  beyond  the  fears  of 
losing  Stonehenge  or  the  Dartmore  Tors,  let  us  say,  as  we  have 
lost  .the  finest  waterfall  in  Great  Britain.  And  in  showing,  also, 
what  has  been  done  in  other  countries  to  preserve  interesting 
and  beautiful  scenes.  Sir  Robert  Hunter  points  the  way  that  we 
should  take.  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  celebrates  the  "  Cen- 
tenary of  '98,"  and  cites  Whig  historians,  old  and  new,  as 
witnesses  to  the  "cruelties  and  barbarities''  practised  on  the 
Irish  peasantry  in  1798  by  the  "  troops  of  England."  "Who 
will  wonder,"  he  asks,  "  if  Irishmen  come  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  share  in  that  celebration  ?"  Certainly  there  was  no 
room  for  wonder  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  meeting.  Among  the 
lighter  contributions  to  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  we  must 


mention  M.  J.  J.  Jusserand's  pleasant  and  in  some  ways  striking 
paper  on  "  French  Ignorance  of  English  Literature  in  Tudor 
Times,"  and  Dean  Hole's  chatty  review,  "A  Surrey  Garden." 

The  "  Fortnightly "  opens  with  a  strong  indictment  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  "  Diplomaticus," 
who  writes  of  "  surrenders  inexplicable"  and  "the  pitiless  ill- 
luck  that  invariably  dogs  those  who  blunder."  It  is  not  so 
much  Lord  Salisbury's  "  management  "—for  the  writer  praises 
his  diplomacy  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question— that  is 
censured  by  the  "  Fortnightly  "  reviewer,  as  the  barren  results 
of  his  labours.  On  the  subject  of  the  "  Liquor  Traffic  in  West 
Africa,"  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  wrestles  with  Major  Lugard's 
recent  article,  and  declares  that  when  he  classes  her  with  "the 
Liverpool  merchants  in  this  liquor-traffic  affair,"  he  did  her  the 
greatest  honour  she  has  received  for  her  West  African  explora- 
tions. Mr.  Stephen  Gwynne  writes  with  admiration  and  dis- 
crimination on  "  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson."  The  Anglo-French  difficulties  in  West  Africa  are 
discussed  in  a  retrospective  article  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards,  whose 
comments  on  the  course  of  events  are  accompanied  by  a  good 
map.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  frank  witness  to  what  he  calls,  not 
unjustly,  the  "  superior  enterprise  "  of  the  French.  From  Ouida 
we  have  a  passionate  lament  for  Felice  Cavallotti,  full  of  burning 
invective,  such  as  "killed  by  one  of  the  Crispi  crew  !"  and  of 
tumultuous  sorrowing — "Alas!  the  clarion  of  his  voice  will 
sound  no  more  to  carry  dismay  into  base  souls  and  cast  shame 
upon  the  shameful."  Mr.  H.  M.  Paul],  in  "  The  National  Gallery 
and  Common  Sense,"  makes  some  good  reforming  suggestions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  hanging  and  the  "  one  school  one 
room  "  ideal,  though  he  hardly  recognises  all  the  difficulties  of 
this  arrangement.  Of  other  noteworthy  contributions  to  a  good 
and  well-varied  "  Fortnightly  "  we  must  be  content  only  to  name 
Mr.  Henry  James's  critical  note  on  Mr.  Harland's  stories,  Mr. 
Holt  Hallett's  weighty  article  on  "  British  Trade  and  the 
Integrity  of  China,"  and  an  interesting  paper  on  "Juvenile 
Reformatories  in  France"  by  Mr.  Edmund  Spearman. 

The  "  New  Century  "  comprises  a  brief  and  lucid  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wallace  on  Plotinus  ;  a  readable  sketch  of  life  in 
China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  ;  a  review,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott, 
of  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duffs  "  Notes  from  a  Diary"  ;  and 
a  singular  pronouncement  of  Julia  Crosskey  entitled  "One 
of  a  Lost  Legion,"  the  humour  of  which  is  decidedly  fine-drawn. 
For  the  rest,  the  present  number  of  this  review  is  not  wanting  in 
diversity  or  recreation. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  474.) 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
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Drame  ancien,  Drame  moderne  (E.  Faguet).  Colin. 
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Reprints. 

German  Colloquial  Conversation.    Pilmin.  If. 

Heart  of  Midlothian,  The  (2  vols.)  (Sir  Walter  Sco.t).   1  \r.  .  V 

King  Lear  (Shakespeare).  Black. 
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DOURNEMOUTH.- Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  60,  80,  100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
J'AMES  MACDONELL. 

"D  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

varying  from  ,£So  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED-- 
NESDAY,  JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys- 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radlev  College,  Abingdon. 

(CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.— The  Annual  Examination 

for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  7,  S,  and  9  June.  Ten  Open  Scholarships,  at 
least,  of  value  ranging  between  £%o  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded  ;  also  one 
Scholarship  of  .£35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians. 
only.  Also  Scholarships  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations. 
Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

PASTBOURNE— Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  "  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

PO    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAII 
.  OS  \J.  SERVICES.  

PJtr>  l~\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
■  Ok  MALTA,  BRIN'DISI,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  K.URRA- 
CHEE,  CALCUTTA.  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  a-,.l  NKW  /EAI  AN  P.  ' 

PR,  f\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
■  Ou   \J  m    TOURS.      For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-1— '  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  i  CO.  1  Head  Offiefs: 

X  ANDERSON ,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  j   Fencuuri.li  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  npplv  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fencburch  Avenue.  EC,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  C»ckspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

CTANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 
Head  Office,  to  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  90  branches  in. 
South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital    ,£4, 000,00a. 

Paid-up  Capital    £1, 000,000; 


Managert : 


Reserve  Fund. 


;68o 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business- 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
Free  State,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application.     J.  Chumley,  London  Manager. 

LOCKWOOD  AND  CO. 

STOCK  and  IWINZWG  SHARE  DEALERS, 

3   THROGMOETON   AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ESTABLISHED  1886. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINING  and  LAND  SHARES. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  MINING  SHARES. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MINING  SHARES. 

INDIAN  MINING  SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS  MINING  SHARES- 

Business  in  the  above  Shares  for  the  Fortnightly  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ments, or  tor  One,  Two,  or  Three  Months  Forward  Delivery. 

Terms  of  Business  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


OUR  MINING  REVIEW  AND  BAROMETER  (fourth  year  of  publica- 
tion).   This  well-known  Report  appears  weekly  in  the  leading  financial  daily  papers, 

and  contains  a  comprehensive  summary  and  careful  forecast  of  the  Mining  Market. 

DAILY  MLNING  LIST,  with  closing  prices  of  all  active  Shares. 

WEEKLY  MLNING  LIST,  comprising  a  quantity  of  valuable  information 
respecting  Dividends,  Calls,  Mining  Results,  New  Issues,  &C.  &c. 

THE  ABOVE   PUBLICATIONS  POST  FREE. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s. 
at  much  higher  prices.   


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 


8s. 


ST 


.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
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NOTES. 

THE  Houses  of  Parliament  had  a  memorable  afternoon, 
on  Tuesday,  before  rising  for  the  Easter  holiday. 
Ministers  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  as 
regards  China.  Both  Chambers  were  crowded  with 
members  and  with  visitors  :  more  particularly  the 
House  of  Commons,  whither,  to  hear  Mr.  Balfour, 
Peers  and  Peeresses  repaired  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  had  concluded  his  brief  statement  in  the 
Lords.  The  Diplomatists'  Gallery  was  filled  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Great  Powers.  Elsewhere  we  set  forth 
the  gist  of  the  statements  made  in  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  showthat  the  Ministers  altogether  failed  to  free 
themselves  from  the  suspicion  that,  having  been  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  Far  East,  they  pursued  a  policy  lack- 
ing in  knowledge,  nerve  and  continuity.  England,  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
"longed  for  a  little  success,"  and  the  Government,  it 
became  clear  on  Tuesday,  had  not  quite  met  her  wish.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  statements  left  the 
impression  that  we  had  not  failed  quite  so  completely 
as  had  been  feared.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  delivered 
with  a  great  anxiety  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  which  was 
grave,  increased  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
House.  The  criticisms  from  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  —  notably  those  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  —  were 
considerate  and  dignified. 

How  much  longer  are  a  few  wooden-headed  officers 
to  be  permitted  to  make  mischief  and  injure  discipline 
by  sentencing  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mariners  to  im- 
prisonment and  loss  of  good  conduct  marks  for  wearing 
the  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  ?  It  is  worn  by 
Viceroys,  Admirals,  Generals,  and  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  these  days  of  "  territorialism "  in  the 
services,  what  could  be  more  natural  and  proper  than 
that  men  should  be  encouraged  to  wear  any  little  bit  of 
colour  in  which  they  take  pride,  and  which  will  tend  to 
make  better  and  not  worse  soldiers  of  them  ?  Of 
course  it  is  "insubordination"  to  refuse  to  remove  it 
when  some  martinet  is  stupid  enough  to  give  the  order, 
and  so  the  obstinate  Celt  is  marched  off  to  the  cells, 
and  then  Mr.  Willie  Redmond  has  to  be  dragged  from 
the  House  of  Commons  for  protesting,  and  a  world  of 
trouble  is  caused  to  everybody  about  a  trifle  which 
sensible  commanding  officers  encourage  rather  than 
discourage.  Mr.  Goschen  promised  to  inquire  into  the 
naval  case  which  occurred  this  year,  and  although 
nothing  may  be  done  or  said  in  public,  we  hope  that 
the  officer  to  whom  all  the  trouble  is  owing  will  get  a 
sharp  reprimand.  But  some  of  the  red-tape  depart- 
ments that  flourish  in  Whitehall  might  really  find  time 
to  draft  a  circular  on  the  subject  that  would  make  an 
end  of  an  annual  scandal. 

Ch  ina  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  "  paralysed" 
as  Mr.  Balfour  tells  us,  or  she  may  be  a  "corpse"  as 


M.  Hanotaux  has  it,  but  she  certainly  possesses  some 
institutions  whose  working  when  they  were  possessed 
of  some  vitality  must  have  been  curiously  interesting. 
How,  for  example,  did  the  "  public  censors  "  carry  out 
their  functions  ?  We  were  reminded  of  them  this  week 
by  the  announcement  that  one  of  these  censors  had 
formally  impeached  Li  Hung  Chang  on  a  charge  of 
treason  and  venality,  and  had  demanded  his  execution, 
offering  to  forfeit  his  own  head  if  he  failed  to  make  good 
his  charges.  Li's  well-lined  purse  and  his  ancient  cunning 
will  no  doubt  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  Chinese 
Zola  with  his  "j'accuse,"  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
at  one  time  these  censors,  who  were  officially  recog- 
nised, represented  an  organized  and  effective  public 
opinion.  They  had  members  in  the  capital  and  in  every 
province  possessing  the  right  to  attend  all  public 
boards  and  councils,  to  criticise  the  officials  and-  their 
proposals  and  to  make  counter  proposals  of  their  own. 
For  this  purpose  they  possessed  the  right  of  access 
to  the  Emperor.  Even  an  American  newspaper  editor 
has  no  such  powers. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  newspaper  is  other  than  pleased 
when  its  statements  are  borne  out  by  later  incidents  ; 
but  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  extreme  regret  to  find 
how  accurate  was  our  paragraph  of  some  weeks  ago 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  health.  We  then  gave 
the  information,  derived  from  a  perfectly  trustworthy 
authority,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  neuralgia  "  was  cancer 
or  necrosis  of  the  nose — in  either  case  quite  incurable. 
Naturally  the  "  Daily  News  "  contradicted  us,  preferring 
the  rash  denial  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  son-in-law  to  our 
perfectly  accurate  announcement.  More  recently  the 
"Lancet"  and  the  "British  Medical  Journal"  backed 
that  announcement,  and  now  every  one  knows  that  the 
only  reason  why  an  operation  has  not  been  performed 
on  the  great  party  leader  is  his  extreme  weakness.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  approaching  finish  is  even 
touched  with  tragedy.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  an 
exceptionally  long,  an  honourable  and  a  successful 
career  ;  and  now  that  the  bitterness  of  the  Home  Rule 
fight  is  forgotten  the  whole  country  gladly  acknowledges 
his  immense  services.  He  has  the  supreme  consolation 
of  knowing  how  well  he  has  fought  life's  battle,  of 
knowing  also  that  he  has  fought  disinterestedly  for  the 
people,  and,  chiefly,  of  knowing  that  the  people  have 
appreciated  him. 

Baron  Suyematsu,  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Com- 
munications, estimates  that  the  next  Budget  will  show 
a  deficit  of  eighty  million  yen  (about  ^8,000,000).  The 
actual  worth  of  this  sum  to  the  Japanese  will  be  best 
estimated  when  it  is  remembered  that  before  the  war 
the  Japanese  Budget  had  never  reached  a  total  of  a 
hundred  million  yen.  Financially  Japan  is  certainly  in 
a  bad  way,  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  want 
of  money  that  we  have  not  heard  more  of  her  during 
recent  events  in  the  Far  East.    Trade  in  Japan  is  very 
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depressed  at  present,  partly  owing-  to  her  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  and  partly  to  the  reaction  from  the 
fever  of  speculation  developed  after  the  war.  Taxation 
is  already  very  high  in  proportion  to  the  total  income,  and 
any  Ministry  which  suggests  a  further  increase  will 
encounter  determined  opposition.  The  indemnity  money 
still  to  be  received  from  China  is  already  appropriated 
for  Japan's  armament  extension  scheme,  so  that  no 
relief  can  be  looked  for  in  this  quarter.  What  Japan 
wants  is  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  her 
commerce  and  industries,  but  the  existing  law  against 
the  ownership  of  land  by  foreigners  prevents  the  offer- 
ing of  the  only  security  which  foreign  financiers  will 
look  at.  The  new  Treaties  which  shortly  come  into 
force  are  avowedly  based  on  principles  of  "  equity  and 
mutual  benefit,"  but  while  the  Japanese  can  own  land 
in  any  part  of  Europe  save  Russian  Poland,  they  deny 
similar  rights  to  Europeans  in  Japan,  and  thereby 
render  nugatory  the  other  concessions  of  the  Treaties. 
Until  Japan,  now  that  she  has  entered  the  comity  of 
Western  nations,  abandons  this  illiberal  attitude,  she  is 
not  likely  to  experience  much  improvement  in  her  finan- 
cial position. 

Natal  has  shown  itself  more  practical  and  business- 
like than  the  Cape,  for,  while  the  Navy  has  still  to  wait 
for  the  appearance  of  the  battleship  "Jubilee,"  the 
smaller  Colony  has  come  forward  with  a  gift  of 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  steam  coal  which  are  to  be 
delivered  each  year  to  her  Majesty's  ships  as  required. 
In  time  of  war  the  amount  might  no  doubt  be  largely 
increased,  and  Natal  deserves  all  the  congratulations, 
official  and  informal,  which  it  has  received.  Coal 
supply  is  the  tether  that  limits  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions of  the  modern  war  vessel,  and  no  one  has  yet 
attempted  to  calculate  how  this  limitation  would  really 
affect  a  great  naval  war.  That  no  single  ship  in  the 
navy  of  either  Russia,  Germany,  or  France,  for 
example,  can  even  reach  the  Chinese  coast  without 
English  coal  is  a  notable  fact  that  we  should  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  at  the  present  moment. 

It  is  so  seldom  nowadays  that  one  is  able  to  assume 
a  congratulatory  tone  when  speaking  of  English  com- 
merce that  the  few  opportunities  which  occur  should 
be  thankfully  noted.  Such  a  chance  is  to  hand  in  the 
recently  published  report  of  the  Swansea  Harbour  Trust. 
The  trade  of  Swansea  Port  last  year  reached  a  total 
volume  of  3,415,114  tons,  as  against  3,044,297  tons  in 
the  previous  year.  Two-thirds  of  this  tonnage  repre- 
sented exports — coal,  patent  fuel,  and  pitch  being  the 
chief  articles  exported.  The  goods  comprised  in  the  list 
entitled  "iron,  steel,  iron  ore,  and  tin  plates"  take 
third  place.  In  the  interest  of  the  country's  manu- 
factures we  should  like  to  see  the  position  of  these 
items  reversed;  but  with  the  increasing  competition  of 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  the  United  States, 
this  wish  has  no  chance  of  fulfilment.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that,  in  spite  of  the 
lamentable  decrease  in  the  export  of  tin-plates  to 
America  in  recent  years,  Swansea  had  an  increase  last 
year  in  her  shipment  of  tin  and  black  plates  amounting  to 
20,000  tons.  This  is  equal  to  9*5  per  cent. ,  caused  mainly 
by  the  expansion  of  trade  with  Russia  and  the  Far 
East.  Undoubtedly  Swansea  is  going  to  take  her 
place  among  England's  first-rank  ports,  and  when  the 
dock  improvements  and  extensions  and  other  works 
now  in  progress  are  completed,  rival  ports  will  have  to 
look  to  themselves.  In  particular  we  would  commend 
the  flourishing  state  of  Swansea  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  gentlemen  who  control  the  Port  of  London  ;  the 
high  charges  and  other  oppressive  regulations  which 
characterise  the  metropolitan  port  have  already  tried 
the  patience  of  merchants  too  long,  and  London's  deca- 
dence, when  taken  together  with  the  growth  of  other 
ports,  British  and  foreign,  has  become  a  by-word. 

For  the  fine  flavour  of  cynicism  commend  us  to  Mr. 
Steadman,  the  newly  elect  of  Stepney.  That  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  forget,  when  they  are  elected, 
the  promises  they  made  to  the  voters  they  were  can- 
vassing when  the  election  was  proceeding,  is  a  common- 
place of  politics  ;  but  the  least  honest  of  the  tribe 
usually  excuses  his  short  memory  when  brought  to 


book  by  pleading  the  urgency  of  other  matters,  the 
exigencies  of  Government,  or  the  like.  Mr.  Steadman 
scorns  such  cheap  devices.  He  was  busy  a  short  time 
since  making  promises  to  all  and  sundry  of  his  would- 
be  constituents,  for  the  securing  of  their  suffrages,  and 
among  these  promises  was  one  of  support  to  the  pro- 
gramme— an  excellent  programme,  by  the  way — of  the 
National  Agricultural  Union.  Now  that  Mr.  Steadman, 
M.P. ,  has  attained  his  desire,  he  has  written  to  the 
Union  (so  the  Council  of  the  Union  affirms)  withdraw- 
ing that  promise,  and  giving  as  reason  that  it  was  made 
"during  the  excitement  of  the  election!"  If  this  is 
true,  Mr.  Steadman  holds  a  record.  Had  he  a  con- 
science we  would  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of 
retiring  from  a  seat  which  he  holds  under  the  pledge  of 
promises  now  flagrantly  thrown  overboard. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  at  this  time  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  West  Indies  are  not  the  only  sugar- 
producing  parts  of  the  British  Empire  which  are  under 
the  ban  of  the  European  Bounty  system.  Queensland 
is  putting  forth  big  efforts  as  a  sugar  producer,  and 
New  South  Wales  is  credited  with  similar  ambitions. 
Natal  also  has  entered  the  lists,  whilst  Fiji  is  an 
admirable  sugar  producer,  and  there  is  the  famous 
island  of  Mauritius.  Some  of  these  countries  have 
only  felt  the  Bounty  plague  in  an  indirect  and  modified 
form,  but  all  are  exposed  to  its  ravages,  or  become  so 
as  soon  as  the  local  market  gets  insufficient  for  the 
development  of  trade.  According  to  advices  from  India, 
Mauritius  is  falling  into  a  bad  way  in  respect  to  the 
Indian  market,  which  she  once  supplied  so  liberally. 
The  Germans  are  making  great  progress  with  the  in- 
troduction of  a  highly  refined  sugar  into  Madras,  which 
the  Hindoo  merchant  (particularly  when  he  is  a  sweet- 
stuff  maker)  thinks  a  quite  good  enough  imitation  of 
the  Mauritius  cane  sugar,  and  the  Hamburg  exporters 
have  arranged  the  price  at  the  necessary  fraction  below 
the  cane  price  to  tempt  the  guileless  native.  How 
will  doles  to  the  West  Indies  and  reciprocity  treaties 
with  America  help  the  Mauritius  industry  ? 

As  was  inevitable,  M.  Dubout  has  gained  his  appeal 
against  the  refusal  of  the  inferior  tribunal  to  order  the 
insertion  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  of  his  reply 
to  the  editor's  criticism  on  his  play  "  Fr^degonde."  No- 
body seems  quite  to  know  when  the  droit  de  reponse 
first  made  its  appearance  in  French  law,  but  it  has  held 
its  place  in  successive  press  laws  throughout  the  cen- 
tury, and  that  in  a  form  so  clear  and  precise  that 
(before  the  Zola  trial,  at  any  rate)  we  should  have 
thought  that  there  could  be  no  judge  so  stupid,  or  so 
wrong-headed,  as  to  ignore  it.  Happily  such  paternal 
legislation  is  unknown  in  this  country.  In  their 
present  frame  of  mind,  the  actors  and  authors  would 
monopolise  a  considerable  space  in  the  papers.  M. 
Dubout,  however,  if  he  was  strong  was  also  merciful, 
for  when  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  solemnly  condemned 
the  Review  to  a  fine  of  fifty  francs  for  every  fort- 
nightly issue  during  the  next  two  months  that  did  not 
contain  the  "reply,"  he  rose  with  much  emotion  and 
forgave  his  critic,  and  released  him  from  the  em- 
barrassing penalty. 

No  sooner  has  Mr.  Rhodes  arrived  in  England  than 
Lord  Harris  must  needs  endeavour  to  make  a  fool  of 
him  by  publicly  bursting  into  inaccuracies.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Rhodesia 
Agency  he  not  only  doubled  the  profits  of  the  Bulawayo 
Railway,  but  also  credited  Mr.  Rhodes  with  this  feat  of 
arithmetical  gymnastics.  The  net  profits  of  the  Bula- 
wayo Railway  for  January  were  ^2 1,000,  and  the  profits 
for  February  are  estimated  at  ^15,000.  It  can  scarcely 
be  predicted  that  even  the  latter  sum  will  be  regularly 
made  in  future.  When  the  railway  was  opened 
hundreds  of  tons  of  goods  were  stored  awaiting  the 
opening  ;  these  enormously  swelled  the  earlier  receipts.  ~ 
This  cannot  continue  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  profits 
of  the  succeeding  months  will  be  considerably  lower 
than  those  of  the  past.  Still,  as  ^6000  a  month  \yill 
cover  all  charges,  there  is  every  reason  for  satisfaction 
with  the  prospects  of  the  Railway.  Yet  that  is  no 
reason  why  Lord  Harris  should  report  Mr.  Rhodes  as 
having  put  the  first  month's  profits  at  ^45, 000.  But, 
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after  all,  no  one  expects  anything  approaching  accuracy 
from  Lord  Harris. 

Mr.  J.  Lowles,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
round  the  Empire/gave  a  most  encouraging  account  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Tuesday  of  Colonial  views  regard- 
ing a  Pan-Britannic  Customs  Union.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Zollverein  idea  is  gradually  winning  its 
way  among  the  Colonies.  Canada  will  next  July 
definitely  give  a  preference  to  the  goods  of  the  mother 
country,  and  Australia  is  preparing  to  follow  her  lead. 
Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  Premiers  in  Melbourne,  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  the  Federal  tariff  should  give  preference  to 
Great  Britain,  or  in  default  of  an  early  Federal  tariff  that 
the  Australian  Colonies  should  be  recommended  indi- 
vidually to  give  such  preference.  That  is  a  satisfactory 
move  forward.  Natal  is  about  to  join  the  South 
African  Customs  Union,  and  that  again  is  an  important 
step  which  will  assist  any  Imperial  Zollverein  scheme 
which  may  be  attempted.  Nor  should  we  forget 
Newfoundland.  She  too  would  adopt  a1  preferential 
tariff,  but  for  the  financial  difficulties  which  have  com- 
pelled her  to  sell  a  large  part  of  her  birth-right  to  a 
private  contractor. 

The  Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce  must  be  an 
optimistic  body.  It  has  asked  the  Premier  to  induce 
the  French  Government  to  abolish  preferential  Tariff 
duties  in  French  West  Africa.  True,  those  Tariff 
duties  are  so  high  against  foreign  (that  is,  English) 
imports  as  to  be  positively  hostile  ;  but  the  Blackburn 
Chamber's  request  that  the  preferential  trading  arrange- 
ments shall  be  altogether  abolished  is  so  hopeless  that 
it  must  be  difficult  for  any  one  concerned  to  take  it 
seriously.  As  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  his  reply,  "There 
is  in  France  a  marked  desire  to  secure  in  her  Colonial 
possessions  preferential  treatment  for  French  trade."  If 
the  Blackburn  Chamber  wants  to  do  useful  political  work 
on  behalf  of  the  commerce  it  represents,  it  should  betake 
itself  to  the  task  of  stimulating  a  similar  desire  in 
England,  and  doing  all  in  its  power — and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  can  do  a  good  deal — towards  getting  that 
desire  translated  into  action. 

The  remarkable  development  of  high-class  music  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  keeping 
of  Holy  Week  in  Anglican  churches.  Formerly  the 
idea  was  to  keep  the  organ  silent,  and  only  to  admit  the 
strictest  plain  song  in  the  choir.  Now  the  rendering  of 
such  works  as  Dvorak's  "  Stabat  Mater  " — usually  sung 
in  Latin — is  common  in  churches  which  command  the 
necessary  resources,  and  the  engagement  of  first-class 
professional  singers  is  general.  Ladies  are  no  longer 
excluded.  We  fancy  that  the  pioneer  of  this  new 
departure  was  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  who  began  to  give 
this  type  of  music  in  his  little  City  church  some  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  still  maintains  it,  employing  ladies  (not 
surpliced)  in  place  of  boys. 

It  appears  that  there  is  no  legal  obligation  for 
parochial  accounts  to  be  audited.  The  point  came  up 
at  a  recent  vestry  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  when  it 
was  stated  that  so  long  as  the  annual  accounts  were 
<fent  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  no  formal  audit 
was  required.  As  some  churches  receive  considerable 
sums  yearly  from  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  a 
proper  audit  would  certainly  seem  desirable. 

The  "  Guardian  "  has  apologised  for  its  statement, 
which  we  recently  noted  as  incredible,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  had  joined  the  Council  of 
the  National  Anti-Vaccination  League.  It  is  an  M.D. 
of  the  same  surname  who  has  thus  committed  himself. 
But  the  "  Guardian  "  does  not  explain  how  it  was  that 
a  serious  newspaper  came  to  print  so  ludicrous  and 
impossible  an  assertion,  without  query  or  qualification 
of  any  kind. 

We  regret  exceedingly,  in  view  of  the  great  interest 
excited  by  the  articles  on  "The  True  Shakespeare," 
that  the  editor's  health  will  not  permit  him  to  revise  the 
concluding  essays  for  a  week  or  two.  The  fourth  will 
appear  next  or  the  following  week,  and  the  series  will 
continue  unbroken  to  the  end. 


THE  CUBAN  CRISIS. 

A/TR.  McKINLEY'S  Message,  which  was  to  be  de- 
J-v-1  livered  on  Wednesday,  is  withheld  until  the 
beginning  of  next  week.  The  reflections  of  Easter- 
tide may  soften  the  warlike  feelings,  particularly  in 
Catholic  Spain  ;  but  the  danger  is  not  over.  It  is  not 
flattering  to  civilisation  to  contemplate  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  the  spectacle  of 
seventy-two  millions  of  people  playing  the  armed  high- 
wayman with  a  nation  of  seventeen  millions  ;  a  nation 
that  poses  as  the  champion  of  freedom  and  right  all  the 
world  over  taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  which 
it  has  done  so  much  to  provoke  and  to  maintain,  in 
order  to  seize  territory  to  which  it  possesses  no  claim 
and  to  invade  an  island  to  which  it  has  not  been  invited 
by  insurgents,  or  by  autonomists,  or  by  royalists.  We 
are  aware  of  course  that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  American  senator  or  the  American  journalist  puts  it. 
He  says  he  is  going  to  Cuba  to  fulfil  a  high  moral 
mission  and  to  enforce  what  the  President  calls  "  humane 
considerations  "  ;  but  the  verdict  of  the  onlooker  is  that 
the  whole  incident  is  a  simple  piece  of  land-grabbing, 
and  that  the  "rights"  of  the  case  are  much  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago, — 

"That  our  nation's  bigger'n  their'ri  and  so  its  rights 
are  bigger, 

An'  that  it's  all  to  make  'em  free  that  we  are  pullin' 
trigger." 

The  cupidity  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe  still 
excites  the  moral  reprobation  of  the  torch-bearers  of 
freedom  across  the  Atlantic,  and  as  the  Republic  is  still 
bigger  than  it  was  when  Lowell  wrote  the  "  Biglow 
papers  "  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  aggression  on 
Mexico,  its  "  rights  "  seem  to  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion. We  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  say  unpleasant 
things  about  the  United  States  or  to  lay  down  a  hard- 
and-fast  line  setting  limits  to  what  is  permissible  in  the 
way  of  removing  your  neighbour's  landmark.  We 
have  done  something  in  that  line  ourselves,  and  have 
no  wish  to  pose  as  censors.  But  when  we  ^find 
the  bulk  of  the  English  newspapers  calling  on  us  to 
admire  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and  to  accord 
our  moral  support  to  the  Washington  Government,  it  is 
time  to  protest. 

From  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  John  Quincey  Adams 
the  United  States  have  coveted  Cuba.  In  1848  and 
again  in  1853  attempts  were  made  to  negotiate  its 
purchase,  and  when  the  American  Commissioners  sent 
to  Madrid  on  that  errand  were  shown  the  door,  they 
issued  their  famous  Ostend  Manifesto  in  which  it  was 
openly  stated  that  since  Spain  refused  to  sell  the 
United  States  should  annex  the  island  by  force.  In 
accordance  with  that  threat,  America  has  ever  since 
pursued  a  policy  of  aggression  and  irritation.  Insur- 
rection after  insurrection  has  been  set  on  foot,  stimu- 
lated and  paid  for  from  American  soil.  Spain  has  been 
exhausted  by  an  endless  struggle,  and  now  that  the 
fruit  seems  ripe,  it  is  to  be  plucked.  That  is  the  simple 
story,    and    it    is    not   a    particularly   "moral"  one. 

Spain  is,  no  doubt,  a  decaying  nation,  and  America 
is  an  expanding  nation,  and,  therefore,  by  the  laws 
that  govern  the  practice  of  land-grabbing,  the  stronger 
is  entitled  to  despoil  the  weaker ;  but  in  the  name 
of  common  honesty  let  us  have  no  cant  about  it. 
We  are  told  that  America  represents  the  cause  of 
civilisation,  humanity,  progress,  while  Spain  represents 
mediaeval  barbarism  and  cruelty.  We  should  like  a 
little  better  evidence  of  the  proposition.  In  Cuba 
itself  there  is  anarchy  and  devastation,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  American 
filibusters  and  carpet-baggers  will  constitute  an 
improvement.  The  systematic  oppression  and  plunder 
of  the  Southern  States  by  these  gentry  for  many  years 
after  the  Civil  War  does  not  afford  a  hopeful  precedent, 
nor  does  the  treatment  of  negroes  and  half-breeds  in 
the  South  to-day  quite  carry  out  that  ideal  of  freedom 
and  equality  for  "all  men"  that  is  enshrined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  On  the  whole,  we  fancy 
that  life  to  the  average  citizen  of  Spain  is  as  pleasant 
and  as  beautiful  a  thing  as  to  the  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  we  are  to  compare  the  relative 
contributions  of  the  two  Stales  to  human  civilisation, 
where  will  America  stand?     In  mere  physical  exit- 
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berance,  and  in  capacity  for  exploiting  the  resources 
that  accident  has  placed  in  her  hands,  she  leads  the 
world.  So  much  we  may  freely  admit ;  but  due 
allowance  made  for  all  that  (about  which,  perhaps,  we 
have  heard  enough),  how  does  the  account  stand  ? 
Wipe  out  both  countries  and  their  achievements 
to-morrow,  and  which  of  them  would  be  mourned  by 
civilisation  ?  Should  we  miss  most  the  oil  and  the  corn 
and  the  iron  and  the  pigs,  or  the  poetry  of  Calderon, 
the  art  of  Velasquez,  the  immortal  fiction  of  Cervantes  ? 
All  these  would  be  regarded  as  "back  numbers"  in 
New  York  or  Chicago,  but  the  world  will  remember 
them  ;  and  what  will  it  care  to  remember  about 
America  ?  A  nation  that  is  barren  in  every  branch  of 
creative  art  may  be  rich  in  material  goods,  and  it  may 
discuss  foreign  relations  "as  if"  (so  the  "Journal  des 
Debats  "  puts  it)  "  the  point  of  view  of  national 
honour  did  not  exist;"  but  all  its  millions  will  not 
buy  it  immortality  in  the  world's  judgment  book. 
It  can  crush  Spain  by  mere  weight  of  money 
and  metal ;  but  even  in  things  military  the  name  of 
the  Cid  Campeador  will  outlive  that  of  the  conqueror 
of  Cuba. 

We  decline  altogether,  therefore,  to  join  in  the  current 
but,  we  fancy,  somewhat  insincere  cry  of  sympathy  with 
America,  in  her  war  of  aggression  on  Spain.  Our  sym- 
pathies are  frankly  with  the  weaker  power,  which  has 
surrendered  everything  but  the  national  honour  in  its 
endeavour  to  avert  the  calculated  wrath  of  its  powerful 
opponent.  In  healthier  times,  before  Teutonic  brutality 
had  dulled  the  senses  of  European  public  opinion,  the 
aggression  would  have  been  resented  by  every  State 
having  interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  there 
is  no  longer  a  conscience  of  Europe,  and  so  the  annexa- 
tion will  no  doubt  in  the  long  run  be  completed.  We 
say  "  in  the  long  run,"  for  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  us 
as  it  is  to  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  higher  morality 
that  America  has  only  to  arrive  in  Cuba  to  find  herself 
at  home.  Spain  is  not  altogether  a  negligeable  quantity, 
either  on  sea  or  on  land,  and  America  may  have  some 
unpleasant  surprises.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States 
can  send  out  five  modern  battleships  of  high  efficiency, 
while  those  of  Spain  are  little  better  than  old  iron.  But 
suppose  Spain  declines  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
prefers  to  wage  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  commerce 
and  the  open  ports  of  the  United  States.  Spain  has  nine 
armoured  cruisers  of  modern  type  and  high  speed,  as 
against  two  of  the  United  States,  and  she  has  a  flotilla 
of  thirty-knot  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats,  which 
America  cannot  meet.  In  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
in  the  Mother  Country,  there  are  many  safe  ports  where 
these  vessels  can  take  refuge  for  coaling  and  refitting, 
and  from  which  they  can  emerge,  so  many  Alabamas 
to  prey  on  American  commerce.  The  result  might  con- 
ceivably be  the  temporary  disappearance  of  the  American 
merchant  flag  from  the  Atlantic.  But  of  course  the 
resources  of  America  must  in  the  long  run  wear  out 
those  of  Spain,  as  surely  as  the  Northern  States  wore 
out  the  Southern  thirty  years  ago.  Cuba  will  be  over- 
run and  "  civilisation  "  will  be  able  to  boast  of  a  further 
illustration  of  the  maxim  that  might  makes  right. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  AND  CHINA. 

OUR  fear  that  the  Government  have  been  without 
a  definite  policy  as  regards  the  Far  East  is  not 
much  lessened  by  study  of  the  debate  which  followed 
Mr.  Balfour's  statement  on  Tuesday.  The  Foreign 
Office,  it  is  true,  has  exacted  concessions  from  the 
Government  at  Peking.  In  particular,  Wei-hai-Wei 
has  been  leased  to  us  on  terms  similar  to  those  on 
which  Russia  has  obtained  possession  of  Port  Arthur. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  cause  for  misgiving  as  to  what 
the  Government  intend  to  do  with  it.  Wei-hai-Wei, 
said  Mr.  Balfour,  is  the  only  port  in  the  gulf  of 
Pechili  "  which  might  be  held  to  balance  the  possession 
of  Port  Arthur  "  by  the  Russians.  That  has  been  true 
since  the  day  when  the  Foreign  Office  withdrew  its 
demand  for  Talien-wan,  a  port  which  Mr.  Curzon  now 
says  is  valuable,  but  which  Lord  Salisbury,  when 
"  climbing  down,"  declared  to  be  useless  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  truth  important  enough  to  be  of  much  comfort. 
Our  acquisition  of  Wei-hai-Wei  is  a  flat  repudiation 
of  the  open-door  policy  for  which  Ministers  announced 
themselves  ready  to  fight.    The  place  is  not  primarily 


a  commercial  port.  It  is  a  naval  and  military  base. 
Avowedly  we  have  taken  it  in  order  that  we  may 
check  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  at  Port  Arthur 
to  gain  a  predominant  influence  in  Peking.  That  is  a 
naval  and  military  move  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
reversal  of  the  policy  which  Ministers  proclaimed  in 
January.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  European 
Powers  are  pegging  out  claims  in  China  for  commercial 
and  pacific  purposes  only.  They  are  establishing  naval 
and  military  posts,  and  assuredly  preparing  the  way  for 
contingencies  of  much  more  than  a  merely  commercial 
scope.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  know  that  the  Government 
realise  this,  and  are  ready  to  undertake  all  the  measures 
which  their  new  responsibilities  impose.  Of  that  we 
have  no  assurance.  In  their  anxiety  to  make  it  appear 
that  their  policy  had  been  continuous  and  successful, 
the  Government,  represented  by  Mr.  Curzon,  evaded 
the  inquiries  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  to  whether  they 
were  to  render  effective  the  occupation  of  Wei-hai-Wei 
by  setting  up  a  dockyard,  constructing  docks,  and  pro- 
viding a  proper  garrison.  The  House  and  the  country 
are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  Ministers  as  to  these 
matters,  which,  if  dealt  with  adequately,  will  in- 
volve a  large  expenditure ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Curzon  were  alike  silent  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  hint  that  before  we  take  posses- 
sion of  our  new  fortress  we  must  persuade  the 
Japanese  to  evacuate  it,  explains  the  singular  reticence. 
Should  the  Japanese  wish  to  retain  the  place,  we  may 
yet  have  to  make  another  withdrawal  and  another  rash 
demand  by  way  of  maintaining  our  prestige. 

Besides,  it  is  not  at  Wei-hai-Wei  alone   that  our 
Foreign  Office  has  been  groping  in  the  dark.    We  have 
been  assured  that  Russia  is  to  make  Port  Arthur  a 
treaty  port.    Have  our  Ministers  taken  any  steps  to- 
wards making  that  arrangement  effective  ?    Have  they 
settled  the  concession  of  lands  within  the  port  for  the 
use  of  foreign  merchants  ?     If  the  settlement  is  not 
made  quickly,  it  will  not,  we  fear,  be   made  at  all. 
Despite  the  trust  which  the  Government  puts  in  the 
assurances   of  St.   Petersburg,  Russia,  it  is  certain, 
means  Port  Arthur  to  be  as  much  her  own  preserve  as 
Manchuria   has   rapidly  become  ;   and,  to  all  seem- 
ing, it  is  not  England  who  will  prevent  her.  The 
rest    of    the    Ministerial    statement    we    can  read 
with  some  slight  satisfaction.     Moved  at  length  by 
the   distrust  of  their  own  country  and  the  _  ridicule 
of   all    others,   the    Government,   just   in    time  for 
the  performance  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  exacted  from 
China  the  promise  of  three  new  treaty  ports,  Chin- 
wang  Peitaho,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  Fu-ning,  in  the 
inlet  of  Sam  Sa,   and   Yo-chau,   on   the  Tung-ting 
Lake.     They  have  persuaded  China  into  an  under- 
taking not  to  cede  or  lease  any  territory  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang.    China,  too,  is  to  throw  open  to 
foreign  traders  all  her  inland  waterways.    Then,  as  we 
have  known  for  a  few  weeks,  certain  likin  dues  and 
maritime  customs  are  assigned  to  England  for  the 
service  of  the  loan  made  to  China  jointly  by  Germany 
and  English  financiers  ;  and  as  long  as  English  trade 
predominates,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  or  an  Englishman  in 
succession,  shall  control  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms.   All  that  is  to  the  good  ;  and  we  dare  say  that  it 
does  lend  some  colouring  of  reason  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
vision  of  the  "  rich  fruits,  as  regards  both  our  immediate 
commercial  interests  and  our  political  influence  at  Pe- 
king," which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  arrangement.  Still, 
it  was  preposterous  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  say  that  he  had  no 
need  to  assume  an  apologetic  tone  in  making  his  state- 
ment to  the  House.    What  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
achieved  falls  ridiculously  short  of  the  achievements 
which  they  promised.    While  France  has  been  worsted 
in  her  scheme  to  keep  us  out  of  the  hinterland  of  Hong- 
Kong,  the  territory  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  us 
lest  some  day  we  should  need  to  defend  that  town,  she 
has  undoubtedly  scored  an  important  point  against  us 
in  having  acquired  the  right  to  appoint  the  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Post  Office.     That   institution  was 
founded  by  England,  and  the  Government  ought  not 
to  have  let  it  slip  out  of  English  hands. 

Mr  Balfour  claims  that  we  have  maintained  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  We  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
Manchuria,  as  we  have  said,  has  become  a  province  of 
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Russia.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  ail  the  ports  and 
adjacent  lands  ceded  on  "lease"  to  the  various  Powers 
are  given  up  by  China  in  permanence.  The  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  is  gone.  Only  the  dread  with 
which  each  European  Power  thinks  of  a  possible  war 
with  another,  or  with  Japan,  saves  China  from  partition 
•without  delay.  Mr.  Balfour  was  equally  unconvincing 
when  he  affirmed  that  the  treaty  rights  of  England  have 
been  maintained  inviolate.  The  compact  of  Tientsin 
gave  us  privileges  in  Manchuria,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  China,  which  Russia  scornfully  ignores, 
and  the  Government  of  England  shows  no  dispo- 
sition to  enforce.  In  short,  Ministers  have  very  little 
to  boast  about  over  China.  There  is  perhaps  a  doleful 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
have  no  right  to  consider  themselves  superior  to  Mr. 
Curzon  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  The  prospect  of 
defending  our  rights  even  at  the  cost  of  war  moved  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  speak  sentiments  not  a 
whit  less  noble  than  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  we  must  now  strive  sadly  to  forget. 

THE   PRISONS  BILL. 

THE  debate  on  the  Prisons  Bill  has  assuredly  brought 
us  within  sight  of  the  end  of  the  national  disgrace 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  prison 
system.  The  Bill  itself  is  a  poor  thing ;  but  the 
discussion  to  which  it  has  given  rise  has  torn  down  the 
screen  of  secrecy  behind  which  the  senseless  brutality 
of  the  system  has  been  hidden  from  public  knowledge, 
and  has  made  a  larger  measure  of  reform  inevitable. 
True,  we  have  had  many  descriptions  of  prison  life  and 
exposures  of  the  uselessness  of  the  system  as  a  reform- 
ing agency  before  to-day  ;  but  now  for  the  first  time 
the  exposure  has  apparently  gripped  the  public  in  that 
effective  way  which  is  a  necessary  precedent  to  the 
reform  of  any  secretly  administered  bureaucratic  depart- 
ment. There  has  been  no  defence  of  the  system  what- 
ever in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  facts  have  not 
been  disputed  ;  they  are  as  indisputable  as  they  are 
disgraceful.  The  notion  that  we  seek  to  reform  our 
prisoners  has  been  shown  convincingly  to  be  a  pretence 
and  a  sham.  We  seek,  not  to  reform,  but  to  starve 
them,  to  subject  them  to  hunger,  sleeplessness  and 
cold,  and  when  we  turn  the  prison  key  upon  them  for 
the  first  time,  to  force  them  into  the  ranks  of  habitual 
criminals  by  such  anti-social  and  corrupting  associations 
as  make  a  return  to  honest  life  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  them. 

The  Home  Secretary  opened  his  speech  on  Monday 
by  "repudiating  the  charge  that  the  system  is  conceived 
in  a  vindictive  or  inhuman  spirit."  It  is  very  easy  to 
use  general  words  of  repudiation  ;  but  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  detailed  disproof  of  specific  charges 
they  are  worth  very  little,  and  no  such  disproof  was 
forthcoming.  Take,  for  example,  the  sleeping,  or  rather 
the  anti- sleeping  arrangement  in  force  in  our  prisons. 
They  are  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  in  which  prison 
regulations  generally  are  conceived  and  administered. 
The  regulations  are  these  :  A  prisoner  has  to  sleep  on 
the  plank  bed  for  the  first  month  of  his  sentence. 
During  the  second  month  his  mattress  is  removed  on 
two  nights  in  the  week,  and  during  the  third  month  on 
one  night.  The  devilish  ingenuity  of  this  device  for  pro- 
ducing insomnia  is  beyond  description.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  first  month — by  sheer  weariness  a  man  can  become 
so  far  habituated  to  the  plank  as  to  sleep  brokenly  upon 
it.  It  is  to  the  device  of  removing  the  mattress 
intermittently  during  the  following  months  that  we  call 
special  attention.  Twice  a  week  the  officer  in  charge 
goes  round  his  ward  at  evening,  unlocking  cells,  with 
the  monotonous  cry  of  "  beds  out."  If  this  regulation, 
which  has  no  other  object  than  to  prevent  the  prisoners 
from  sleeping  on  those  nights,  is  not  conceived  in  a 
"vindictive  and  inhuman  spirit,"  we  should  like  to  know 
what  conceivable  atrocity  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley 
would  regard  as  deserving  such  a  description.  And  this 
regulation  is  a  fair  sample  from  the  bulk.  The 
descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Burns  of  the 
pangs  of  hunger  suffered  by  prisoners  were  vivid 
enough  in  all  conscience.  Mr.  Burns'  picture  of 
himself,  sleepless  and  famished,  getting  out  of 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  groping 
with  wet  palms  on  the  floor  for  stray  crumbs  that  he 


might  have  dropped  at  supper,  was  bad  enough  ; 
but  Mr.  Davitt's  reminiscences  were  even  worse. 
"I  have  seen  a  man,"  he  said,  "go  to  the 
bone  shed  and  eat  the  putrid  marrow  out  of 
the  bones  because  he  was  suffering  from  this 
horrible  pang.  I  have  seen  men  take  up  remnants 
of  candles  from  the  cesspool,  wipe  them  on  their 
clothes,  and  eat  them.  I  know  a  friend  for  whom 
I  can  speak  who  underwent  nearly  eight  years'  penal 
servitude.  During  that  period  he  never  ceased  for  one 
single  day  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger."  Mr.  Davitt 
can  indeed  speak  for  his  "friend,"  and  his  testimony 
carries  a  stinging  conviction  with  it.  There  is  no  point 
of  prison  administration  that  does  not  on  examination 
reveal  the  same  spirit  which  is  embodied  in  these 
sleeplessness  and  starvation  regulations.  Take  the 
regulations  as  to  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
Mr.  Davitt  has  told  us  that  he  himself  was  prevented 
from  communicating  with  his  mother  for  six  months 
because  he  shared  a  piece  of  dry  bread  with  a  fellow- 
prisoner.  In  the  ordinary  course,  without  any  special 
punishment  of  that  kind,  a  prisoner  is  only  allowed  to 
receive  and  write  one  letter  every  three  months.  What 
purpose,  other  than  a  vindictive  and  inhuman  purpose, 
can  be  served  by  this  prevention  of  written  intercourse 
with  parents  or  with  wife  and  children — intercourse  that 
might  obviously  be  a  touching  means  of  reformation  in 
many  cases  ? 

There  are  other  points  that  we  cannot  discuss  with 
decency — the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  cells,  for 
example.  The  only  sanitary  appliance  in  a  cell  is 
a  shallow  tin.  The  great  majority  of  prisoners  suffer 
from  acute  diarrhoea  after  a  few  days  of  the  coarse 
brown-bread  diet.  The  cell  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
packing  case.  It  is  locked  from  four  in  the  evening 
till  six  in  the  morning,  and  must  not  be  unlocked  by 
the  night  warder  on  any  pretence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  in  further 
detail.  The  crowd  of  witnesses  who  have  added  their 
testimony  in  the  daily  papers  to  the  exposures  made  in 
the  House  have  corroborated  the  charge  of  vindictive- 
ness  and  inhumanity  at  all  points.  Not  that  such 
corroboration  was  needed  to  establish  the  charge.  It 
has  long  been  notorious  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
question.  We  have  grown  virtuously  indignant  over 
descriptions  of  Pretoria  prisons  and  Siberian  horrors  ; 
and  have  had  in  our  own  midst  an  abomination  of 
useless  cruelty  equal  to  any  of  them.  Useless 
cruelty  —  that  is  the  point  to  be  emphasised. 
What  have  we  gained,  what  can  we  hope  to  gain, 
by  continuing  it,  with  whatever  minor  modifica- 
tions ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Our  habitual  criminals 
increase  under  it.  They  come  back  again  and 
again  with  appalling  regularity.  We  have  utterly 
degraded  them,  and  smashed  the  manhood  out  of  them 
that  might,  under  reasonable  conditions  of  restraint,  have 
been  encouraged.  We  are  told  by  the  official  apologists 
of  the  system  that  a  prison  must  not  be  made  a  plea- 
sant place,  and  that  in  seeking  to  reform  we  must  not 
forget  the  punitive  and  deterrent  intention  of  prison 
life.  But  the  one  fact  that  stands  out  clearly  as  a  re- 
sult of  it  all  is  that  we  do  not  deter.  We  simply  de- 
humanise. We  are  engaged  in  the  lucrative  occupa- 
tion of  turning  first  offenders  into  habitual  gaol  birds. 
And  the  man  who  looks  for  any  other  result  from  the 
practice  of  the  old  barbaric  law  of  retaliation — and  our 
prison  system  is  nothing  more  than  that — is  little  better 
than  one  of  the  foolish.  We  regret  to  say  that  that  man  is 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley.  Surely  a  less  competent 
Home  Secretary  never  held  office.  He  is  weak,  cowardly, 
terrified  of  the  permanent  staff  to  which  he  is  sub- 
servient ;  his  fear  of  that  staff  seems  to  take  all 
humanity  out  of  him.  Paradoxically,  he  alone  has 
courage  to  think,  and  to  say  in  a  half-hearted  way,  that 
the  present  system  is  good  enough.  We  wish,  with 
Mr.  Davitt,  that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  as  a 
change  from  his  ordinary  generous  diet  and  sybaritic 
sleeping  arrangements,  would  try  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  horrible  torture  and  uneatable  food  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  gaols.  After  that  he  might  think  some  slight 
reforms  necessary.  There  is  one  point  to  be  remembered. 
If  no  real  reforms  are  made  soon,  even  stupid  British 
juries  will  refuse  to  convict,  save  in  the  most  damning 
cases.    And  the  British  juries  will  be  right. 
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WAR-SONG   FOR  THE  ARMIES  OF 
EUROPE. 

IN  anguish  we  uplift 
A  new  unhallowed  song  : 
The  race  is  to  the  swift  ; 
The  battle  to  the  strong. 

Of  old  it  was  ordained 

That  we,  in  packs  like  curs, 
Some  thirty  million  trained 

And  licensed  murderers, 
In  crime  should  live  and  act 

If  cunning  folk  say  sooth 
Who  flay  the  naked  fact 

And  carve  the  heart  of  truth. 

The  rulers  cry  aloud, 

"  We  cannot  cancel  war, 
The  end  and  bloody  shroud 

Of  wrongs  the  worst  abhor, 
And  order's  swaddling  band  : 

Know  that  relentless  strife 
Remains  by  sea  and  land 

The  holiest  law  of  life. 
From  fear  in  every  guise, 

From  sloth,  from  lust  of  pelf, 
By  war's  great  sacrifice 

The  world  redeems  itself. 
War  is  the  source,  the  theme 

Of  art ;  the  goal,  the  bent 
And  brilliant  academe 

Of  noble  sentiment ; 
The  augury,  the  dawn 

Of  golden  times  of  grace  ; 
The  true  catholicon, 

And  blood-bath  of  the  race." 

We  thirty  million  trained 

And  licensed  murderers, 
Like  zanies  rigged,  and  chained 

By  drill  and  scourge  and  curse 
In  shackles  of  despair 

We  know  not  how  to  break — ■ 
What  do  we  victims  care 

For  art,  what  interest  take 
In  things  unseen,  unheard? 

Some  diplomat  no  doubt 
Will  launch  a  heedless  word, 

And  lurking  war  leap  out ! 

We  spell-bound  armies  then, 

Huge  brutes  in  dumb  distress, 
Machines  compact  of  men 

Who  once  had  consciences, 
Must  trample  harvests  down — 

Vineyard,  and  corn  and  oil ; 
Dismantle  every  town 

And  every  hamlet  spoil 
On  each  appointed  path 

Till  lust  of  havoc  light 
A  blood-red  blaze  of  wrath 

In  every  frenzied  sight. 

In  many  a  mountain-pass, 
Or  meadow  green  and  fresh 

Mass  shall  encounter  mass 
Of  shuddering  human  flesh  ; 


Opposing  ordnance  roar 
Across  the  swathes  of  slain, 

And  blood  in  torrents  pour 
In  vain — always  in  vain, 
For  war  breeds  war  again  ! 

The  shameful  dream  is  past, 

The  subtle  mazetuntrod : 
We  recognise  at  last 

That  war  is  not  of  God. 
Wherefore  we  now  uplift 

Our  new  unhallowed  song  : 
The  race  is  to  the  swift, 

The  battle  to  the  strong. 

John  Davidson. 

GIBIESSE  OBLIGE. 

T  AST  Saturday  I  studied  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's- 
'  excursus  on  Mr.  Heinemann's  play,  and  my 
interest  in  the  excursus  was  all  the  keener  for  that  I  had 
just  read  the  play  itself,  to  which  I  had  first  been  lured 
by  another  excursus,  signed  "W.  A.,"  in  the  "Daily 
Chronicle."  Mr.  Archer  had  written  partly  in  dis- 
paragement, partly  in  praise  of  "Summer  Moths,"  but 
I  confess  that,  for  me,  the  value  of  his  criticism  had 
been  somewhat  discounted  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  was  his  publisher.  I  know  Mr.  Archer  to  be  so 
meticulously  fair,  so  awfully,  so  painfully  upright,  that 
in  undertaking  to  criticise  the  work  of  a  personal 
enemy,  though  he  would  honestly  endeavour  to  judge  it 
without  reference  to  his  own  feelings,  he  would  yet 
despite  himself,  and  as  it  were  almost  unconsciously, 
praise  it  beyond  its  merits,  whilst,  in  criticising  the 
work  of  one  to  whom  he  were  bound  by  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  business,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  err  on  the 
side  of  undue  severity.  For  aught  I  knew,  then,  Mr. 
Heinemann's  play  might  be  a  masterpiece,  and  I  hurried 
to  its  perusal.  Briefly,  I  thought  it  bosh.  I  must 
admit,  however,  that  I  am  no  expert  in  dramaturgy.  Mr. 
Archer,  who  knows  far  more  than  I  know  of  such  matters, 
and  in  comparison  with  whom  Balmoral  and  the  Judicial 
Bench  can  only  be  regarded  as  foul  hot-beds  of  corrup- 
tion, had  seemed  to  think  that  Mr.  Heinemann's  work  dis- 
played a  wonderful  insight  into  human  character.  Well  ! 
Saturday  came  round,  and  with  it  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
honestly  wondering  "  whether  Mr.  William  Heinemann 
is  the  coming  dramatist."  Mr.  Shaw  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  his  conjecture  by  a  process  of  elimination. 
According  to  him,  Mr.  Heinemann  has  no  wit,  no 
humour  ;  power  of  construction  has  been  denied 
him  ;  of  literary  instinct  he  shows  no  symptom :  he 
cannot  write.  "  But  for  my  part,"  says  Mr.  Shaw, 
"when  I  find  the  characteristic  devotion  of  the  born 
artist  accompanied  by  a  hopeless  deficiency  in  all  the 
fashionable  specific  talents — and  this  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Heinemann's  case — I  immediately  give  him  my  most 
respectful  attention,  and  am  particularly  careful  to 
indulge  in  none  of  those  prophecies  of  extinction  which 
were  so  confidently  launched  at  Wagner,  Ibsen  and 
Meredith."  Thus,  in  his  ruthless  candour,  does  Mr. 
Shaw  define  and  give  away  a  whole  position.  In  their 
efforts  to  rid  our  stage  of  its  old  conventions,  he  and 
his  co-propagandists  have  long  been  drawing  their 
arguments  from  this  unspoken  premiss  :  that  a  bad 
play  is  necessarily  a  good  play.  Any  unbiassed  person 
who  frequented  the  Independent  Theatre  will  admit  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  plays  enacted  there  made  no 
more  appeal  to  the  intellect  than  is  made  by  the  plays 
at  quite  trivial  theatres.  The  authors  chose  more  or  less- 
unpleasant  themes,  and  they  did  not  know  their  business. 
That  was  all.  And  that  was  why  their  plays  were  pro- 
duced at  the  Independent  Theatre.  But  I,  as  a  timid 
Boeotian,  believe  that,  unless  a  man  have  some  talent  for 
dramatic  writing,  the  fewer  plays  he  writes  the  better. 
He  may  be  (unlike  the  average  Independent  author)  a 
thinker,  or  a  poet,  or  a  wit,  but  he  will  be  wise 
not  to  write  plays,  unless  he  have  that  natural  instinct 
which  is  as  necessary  to  the  good  dramatist  as  to  the 
good  painter  or  musician,  cricketer  or  shot.  Ibsen  is  a 
thinker  and  (according  to  latest  advices)  a  poet.  But 
what  is  it,  if  not  his  genius  for  dramatic  invention  andi 
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construction,  that  has  enabled  him  to  use  these 
advantages  in  the  theatre  and  to  create  of  them  great 
plays  ?  I  admit  that  an  innate  gift  for  any  art  involves 
what  Mr.  Shaw  calls  the  "confounded  attitude  for 
doing  what  other  people  have  done  before."  Every 
great  man  in  art  has  begun  by  imitating  one  or  another 
of  his  forerunners.  Ibsen  himself  had  that  confounded 
aptitude  which  enabled  him  to  begin  by  doing  good 
work  of  a  conventional  kind.  Yet  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  developing,  in  course  of  time,  a  new  dramatic 
method  of  his  own,  did  it  ?  Without  the  innate  gift  and 
the  confounded  aptitude  which  it  involves,  he  would  have 
been  quite  helpless.  So  would  Wagner  and  Meredith 
have  been.  But  even  if  you  accept  Mr.  Shaw's  thesis  that 
natural  aptitude  is  baneful,  does  it  follow  that  natural 
ineptitude,  plus  perseverance,  is  likely  to  bear  great 
fruit  ?  When  a  sturdy  little  boy  tumbles  off  a  rocking- 
horse,  is  he  the  more  likely  to  be  a  superb  equestrian 
when  he  grows  up  ?  Mr.  Shaw  admits  that  "  Summer 
Moths  "  is  pas  grand1  chose,  but  he  accepts  the  author's 
ineptitude  as  a  presage  of  possible  genius,  and  gravely 
compares  Mr.  Heinemann,  in  that  he  is  "  original"  and 
drives  "  as  hard  as  he  can  at  real  life,"  with  Maupassant 
— Maupassant,  who  was,  if  ever  was  any  man,  an 
artist ;  who,  under  the  direct  influence  of  Flaubert, 
slowly  developed  his  natural  talent,  until  he  was  able 
to  depict  life  through  it  worthily  and  in  his  own  way; 
Maupassant,  whose  first  printed  story  was  "Boule 
de  Juif,"  a  masterpiece  in  literary  art.  To  drive  as 
hard  as  one  can  at  real  life  may  be  excellent 
advice  for  many  writers,  but  Mr.  Shaw  must  surely 
be  aware  that  the  goal  can  only  be  reached  through 
literary  art.  Even  supposing  for  one  moment — I 
really  cannot  give  a  longer  time — that  Mr.  Heine- 
mann, as  a  man,  has  Maupassant's  broad  grasp  of  life, 
I  cannot  see  why  one  should  wonder  whether  he  be 
"the  coming  dramatist,"  when  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
he  has  no  dramatic  talent.  A  kind  man  should  be  very 
careful  in  the  bestowal  of  encouragement.  The  same 
slap  on  the  back  which  does  but  invigorate  a  strong 
man  will  send  a  weak  one  off  his  balance.  Art  aside, 
what  is  Mr.  Heinemann's  strength?  In  what  way  is 
lie  original  ?  What  strange  evangel  is  he  brewing  ? 
I  advise  my  readers  to  read  "Summer  Moths"  and 
then  to  ask  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  quiet  chorus,  whether  that 
play  be  anything  if  not  an  imitation  of  Ibsen's  "specific 
talent,"  whether  it  be  a  sign  of  original  genius  to 
imitate  a  realist  and  a  sign  of  slavishness  to  imitate  a 
romanticist,  and,  finally,  whether  that  which  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  could  ever,  under  any  possible  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

I  know  that  every  master  of  a  new  method  in  art  is 
vilified  at  first.  Am  I  another  instance  of  obtuseness 
and  brutality  in  criticism  ?  I  think  not.  Mr.  Heine- 
mann is  only  the  slave  of  a  quite  familiar  method  in  art. 
But  I  said  that  every  great  man  in  art  began  with 
imitations  ?  I  did.  But  Ibsen,  Wagner  and  Meredith 
imitated  well.  Mr.  Heinemann's  imitation  is  far  from 
good.  Besides,  I  am  not  vilifying  Mr.  Heinemann;  I  have 
merely  ventured  to  take  him  as  a  stalking-horse,  from 
whose  shelter  I  mayishoot  the  cat  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
let  out  of  the  bag.  Mr.  Shaw  is  too  explicit  by  far.  He 
has  let  his  contempt  for  artistic  ability  run  away  with  him. 
A  fumbling  imitation  of  Ibsen  moves  him  to  exulta- 
tion, whereas,  I  remember,  those  adroit  essays  in 
mimicry,  "Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  "Mrs.  Ebbsmith," 
positively  infuriated  him.  Mr.  Pinero  may  be  as  "re- 
actionary "  as  Mr.  Shaw  declares  him  to  be,  but,  if  so, 
the  reason  is  to  ,be  found,  not  in  Mr.  Pinero's  great 
talent  for  dramaturgy,  but  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pinero 
himself  is  not  a  man  of  elemental  force.  Mr.  Pinero  is 
the  flawless  type,  in  petto,  of  the  flawless  dramatist. 
He  possesses,  in  a  degree,  all  the  requisites,  and  they 
are  all  in  perfect  balance  to  one  another.  He  is  not  a 
great  thinker,  but  he  is  very  intelligent,  and  keeps 
abreast  of  all  the  latest  improvements  in  ideas.  He 
is  not  a  great  psychologist,  though  he  is  a  man 
of  the  world  and  a  careful,  sympathetic  observer 
of  men  and  women.  A  great  humourist  he  is  not, 
though  he  can  always  conceive  amusing  scenes  and 
characters  in  comedy.  Nor  is  he  a  great  wit,  though 
he  has  invented  many  smart  sayings,  nor  a  great  stylist, 
though  he  writes  carefully  and  never  jars  our  ears. 
Jn  fact  (setting  aside  his  natural  qualification  in  art— 


his  dramatic  instinct,  which  is  great  indeed,  and  which 
has  been  developed  by  actual  experience  of  acting), 
Mr.  Pinero  is  equally  well  armed  at  all  points.  No 
other  born  artist  in  dramaturgy  has  succeeded  through 
so  many  additional  qualities.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has 
succeeded  chiefly  through  his  wit,  humour  and  mastery 
of  words  ;  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  through  his  enthu- 
siastic sympathies,  his  humanity,  his  power  of  satire  ; 
Mr.  Louis-Parker-cum-Murray-Carson,  through  his 
humour  and  sentiment.  Mr.  Pinero,  on  the  other 
hand,  excels  in  nothing,  but  is  quite  good  all  round  : 
put  him  under  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  and  you 
will  see  the  greatest  playwright  of  all  time.  All  his 
advantages  he  brought,  some  four  years  ago,  to  the 
imitation  of  Ibsen,  and  Mr.  Shaw  was  very  angry  with 
him.  I  myself  far  preferred  Mr.  Pinero  when  he  was 
working  on  the  lines  of  Tom  Robertson  and  Labiche, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  much  in  common  :  "Sweet 
Lavender"  and  "The  Magistrate"  seem  to  me  quite 
perfect  in  their  way.  Mr.  Pinero's  imitation  of  Ibsen 
was  less  charming  because  it  was  less  spontaneous. 
It  came  of  that  desire  to  do  something  great  (?  some- 
thing serious)  which,  in  England  especially,  overtakes 
and  spoils  so  many  of  the  most  delightful  writers.  But, 
undoubtedly,  "Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  "  Mrs.  Ebbsmith" 
were  steps  in  that  direction  towards  which  Mr.  Shaw 
has  always  pointed  the  feverish  forefinger  of  command. 
Alas  !  they  were  cautious  steps.  In  imitating  Ibsen, 
Mr.  Pinero  had  forgotten  to  forget  all  he  had  learnt  in 
his  unregenerate  days.  He  had  constructed  both  the 
plays  more  or  less  in  his  accustomed  manner.  They 
were  good  specimens  of  artistic  talent,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
was  as  angry  with  Mr.  Pinero  as  he  is  pleased  with 
Mr.  Heinemann.  I  wish  Mr.  Shaw  would  reconsider 
his  views  on  artistic  talent.  I  assure  him  that  it  is  not 
half  so  dangerous  as  he  seems  to  think,  that  without  it 
Mr.  Pinero  would  be  far  less  delightful  and  no  whit 
more  progressive  than  he  is,  and  that  without  it  Ibsen 
himself  would  never  have  been  heard  of  as  a  playwright, 
nor  the  "Devil's  Disciple,"  which  we  all  hope  to  see 
soon  in  London,  have  been  enjoying  its  highly  suc- 
cessful run  in  New  York.  I  can  understand  Mr.  Shaw's 
desire  to  Ibsenise  the  English  stage  from  foot-lights  to 
flies,  though,  personally,  I  don't  share  his  desire,  and  am 
not  sure  that  it  will  ever  be  gratified.  But  if  ever  it  be 
gratified,  it  will  be  so  only  through  a  long  course  of 
plays  in  which  Ibsen's  manner  is  imitated  by  competent 
artists.  Bad  imitations  of  Ibsen  will  do  no  good,  how- 
ever seriously  one  may  take  them.  Such  a  play  as 
"  Summer  Moths"  will  do  no  good  at  all.  One  should 
not  encourage  feeble  work  at  the  expense  of  fine  work. 
To  do  so  is  a  mistake  in  policy  as  well  as  in  criticism. 
And  one  should  not  go  about  making  other  people's 
publishers  ridiculous.  Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  CLAIMANT. 

[by  one  who  knew  him.] 

"  T  AM  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  allowing  me  to 
call  on  you,  but  let  us  understand  each  other 
and  let  me  be  frank.  I  wished  to  see  you,  not  because 
I  believe  in  you,  but  because  I  think  that  you  are  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  who  have  ever  lived.  Still 
I  must  not  forget  the  courtesy  due  to  a  host.  Am  I  to 
address  you  as  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  or  as  Arthur 
Orton,  or  am  I  to  assume  that  you  are  neither  ?  "  It 
was  with  these  words  that  I  introduced  myself  a 
year  or  so  ago  to  "The  Claimant."  He  evidently 
liked  this  bluntness,  shook  my  hand  warmly,  laughed 
very  good-naturedly  but  with  a  rather  sad  expression 
and  motioned  me  to  a  seat.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "I  have 
brought  this  on  myself  by  the  great  mistake  of  my  life  ; 
but,  tell  me,  did  you  believe  in  me  before  I  signed 
that  confession  in  the  "People?"  I  replied  frankly 
that  I  did  not,  and  thinking  that  this  would  be  . 
a  good  opportunity  of  getting  him  to  talk 
about  himself,  I  said,  "Will  you  let  me  tell 
you  what  seemed  to  me  the  points  most  conclusive 
against  you  in  the  trial?"  He  said,  "Certainly, 
I  shall  be  most  interested  to  hear."  "Well, 
the  first  was  the  utter  obliteration  from  your  memory 
of  all  that  it  had  been  proved  Roger  Tichborne 
had  learned  from  his  tutor  and  at  Stonyhurst ;  the 
second  was  your  going  off  to  Wapping  on  the  first 
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night  of  your  arrival  in  London  ;  and  the  third  was  your 
denial  that  you  had  ever  been  at  Lloyd's  rooms,  when 
it  was  proved  conclusively  that  you  had  searched  the 
books  there."  His  replies  were  very  pertinent  and 
ingenious.  He  said,  "Will  you  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  these  things  are  as  strange  to  me,  to 
whom  they  actually  happened,  as  they  can  be 
to  you^?  I  could  never  understand  how  it  was 
that  I  so  completely  lost  my  memory,  which  is 
ordinarily  a  very  good  one.  It  was  perhaps  due  to 
my  having  delirium  tremens  two  or  three  times  (for 
in  those  days  I  was  terribly  addicted  to  drink),  and 
to  the  fevers  I  had  in  the  bush.  But  as  for  the  visit  to 
Wapping  it  was  perfectly  natural,  and  nothing  was  so 
unfairly  represented  in  all  my  trial.  The  facts  were 
these.  I  landed  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  Day,  and  drove  straight  to  Ford's  Hotel 
in  Manchester  Square,  where  I  had  some  dinner  about 
five,  and  having  nothing  to  do  that  evening  (for  my 
mother  whom  I  expected  to  meet  had  not  arrived),  I 
thought  I  couldn't  do  better  than  keep  a  promise  I  had 
made  to  Orton  that  I  would  call  on  his  people  and  tell 
them  how  he  was  doing,  because  I  knew  I  should  have 
no  time  to  do  this  later  on  when  business  began.  So  I 
took  a  four-wheeler  and  went  off,  and  that  was  the 
reason  I  went  to  Wapping  on  the  night  of  my  arrival. 
As  for  visiting  Lloyd's,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
absolutely  no  recollection  of  having  been  there,  and  at 
the  present  moment  don't  even  know  where  Lloyd's  is." 

He  talked  in  a  low  tone,  without  emphasis  and  with 
a  curious  half-indifference  alternating  with  a  certain 
furtively  observant  attention  to  the  impression  he  was 
making.  His  voice  was  soft  and  caressing,  his  accent 
a  singular  mixture  of  affected  refinement  and  natural 
vulgarity,  some  of  his  words  being  minced  and  drawled 
in  an  overdone  attempt  to  mimic  the  fine  gentleman,  and 
some,  like  "'ouse"  and  "putt"  (for  "  put  "),  bewraying 
less  cultivated  associations.  The  two-fold  life  which  he 
had  led  was  thus  plainly  indicated.  His  features  were 
very  striking,  and  produced  quite  a  different  impression 
from  that  given  by  the  public  portraits.  His  massive 
face,  and  head  with  its  long  and  abundant  white  hair, 
gave  him  an  almost  noble  appearance.  The  forehead, 
nose,  chin  and  jaws  were  anything  but  plebeian.  What 
spoilt  his  head  were  the  ears,  the  lobes  of  which  were 
most  remarkable,  being  long,  flabbily  pendulant,  and 
flat.  His  eyes  were  large  and  prominent,  not  shifty, 
but  not  always  easily  and  straightly  meeting  you  :  they 
had  a  curious  askance  look  sometimes  which,  combined 
with  twitching  and  down-pulled  thick  black  eyelashes, 
was  not,  at  such  moments,  captivating.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  and  seen  in  repose,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
features  to  indicate  the  qualities  which  have  made  his 
name  infamous.  He  talked  with  the  utmost  freedom 
of  his  life  and  his  experience.  In  his  youth,  he  said, 
he  had  no  pretension  to  any  virtue  and  had  been  a 
perfect  roue  ;  he  would  drink  two  bottles  of  brandy 
at  a  sitting  and  stick  at  nothing.  His  anecdotes, 
whether  true  or  not,  were  as  entertaining  as  endless. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem,  he  gave  me  the  idea 
of  a  man  who  was  naturally  frank,  simple  and  straight- 
forward, and  who  had  by  no  means  either  the  temper 
or  the  characteristics  of  the  charlatan.  This  was 
illustrated  in  a  most  curious  way.  When  he  spoke  of 
his  own  life  and  adventures,  he  had  all  the  air  and 
accent  of  a  man  who  was  telling  the  truth.  But  the 
moment  he  identified  himself  with  Roger  Tichborne,  his 
whole  manner  changed,  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  alter- 
ing; his  glance  became  furtive,  his  movements  uneasy. 
I  amused  myself  with  watching  him,  and  he  was  aware 
of  it.  "And  where,"  I  would  innocently  ask,  "is 
Arthur  Orton  now?"  Instantly  his  glance  was  averted 
and  directed  thoughtfully  to  the  ceiling  or  inquisitively 
round  the  room,  and  out  came  the  palpably  falsetto 
"  Well,  you  know,  I  believe  him  to  be  the  madman  in 
the  Sydney  asylum."  I  asked  him  whether  during 
the  trial  he  did  not  get  so  muddled  that  he  really 
did  not  know  who  he  was ;  "  for  you  gave  me 
that  impression,"  I  said,  "when  I  looked  at  you." 
He  laughed  and  replied,  "Oh,  I  always  knew  who  I 
was,"  but  added  that  at  times  he  was  bordering  on 
the  state  indicated  by  me.  He  explained  that  he  had 
drawn  up  the  statement  acknowledging  that  he  was 
Arthur  Orton  because  at  that  time  he  and  his  young 


wife  were  almost  starving,  and  that  he  had  been  pro- 
mised ^3000  if  he  would  do  so  ;  but  he  added,  again 
in  falsetto,  that  his  identity  with  Sir  Roger  was  so  in- 
disputable that  no  affidavits  or  recantations  on  his  part 
could  affect  it.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  courage  and  pluck 
of  the  man  that  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  live  all  his  life  over  again  just  as  it  had  been, 
he  replied,  "  I  know  what  you  mean,"  and,  after  a 
pause,  said,  "Yes;  I  would,  with  all  its  cares  and 
troubles." 

There  was  an  undefinable  attractiveness  about  the 
man,  not  wholly  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  unaffected 
courtesy  and  good  nature,  his  extreme  kindliness  of 
disposition,  his  generous  appreciation  of  any  services 
which  had  been  done  him,  the  utter  absence  of  any 
bitterness  or  rancour  when  speaking  of  his  opponents, 
his  touching  tenderness  to  his  young  wife,  the  courage 
and  resignation  with  which  he  bore  the  accumulated 
miseries  of  his  latter  days — ill-health,  intense  pain, 
penury,  almost  starvation.  Truly  in  his  case  the  wheel 
had  come  full  circle,  and  when  I  saw  him  last,  lying  on 
a  wretched  pallet,  without  a  fire,  with  no  food  but  a 
crust  of  bread,  friendless,  penniless,  hopeless,  I  thought 
of  the  truth  of  Goethe's  line, — 

"  Alle  Schuld  racht  sich  auf  Erden." 
This  at  least  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  lived,  and 
that  he  was  a  man,  which  are  after  all  honourable 
distinctions. 

LANDMARKS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  PARIS.— I. 

f"  TNLIKE  the  Carrefour  de  l'Oddon  and  the  Passage 
^  de  l'Ope>a  of  bygone  days,  the  Place  de  l'Opera 
of  to-day  owes  little  or  nothing  of  its  popularity  as  a 
promenade  to  the  building  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  The  students  of  my  time  lingered  willingly 
under  the  arcades  of  the  theatre  which  saw  the  first 
performance  of  "  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  not  only  for 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  books  exposed  for  sale 
there,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  glimpse  of 
some  well-known  actor  or  actress  on  his  or  her  way  to 
rehearsal,  and  for  the  sake  of  discussing  the  dramatic 
success  or  failure  of  the  hour,  or  the  chances  of  the  forth- 
coming production.  The  habituds  of  the  Passage  de 
l'Ope>a  when  the  Opera-house  itself  was  still  in  the 
Rue  Le  Peletier  hard  by  were  nearly  all  interested  in 
music,  either  professionally  or  as  enthusiastic  amateurs; 
there  was  the  sound  of  the  "singing  bird  "  in  the  air, 
although  Bernard  Latte,  the  publisher  of  Donizetti's 
operas,  had  migrated  long  ago,,  and  the  conoscenti 
themselves  repaired  after  a  little  while  to  Paolo  Broggi's 
restaurant,  better  known  as  l'Estaminet  du  Divan. 

In  his  daily  strolls  up  and  down  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  from  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e 
d'Antin  to  the  Rue  Scribe,  the  Parisian — whether  by 
birth  or  adoption — or  the  habitual  foreign  visitor  scarcely 
ever  bestows  a  glance,  still  less  a  thought,  on  M. 
Charles  Garnier's  monumental  structure.  To  borrow  a 
familiar  locution,  "  il  s'en  soucie  comme  un  poisson 
d'une  pomme,"  and  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  adding  that, 
except  on  very  rare  occasions,  "  il  s'y  amuse  comme 
une  souris  dans  une  guitare."  The  reader  must  trans- 
late for  himself.  I  will  not  pledge  myself  not  to  use  a 
French  expression  when  it  promises  to  drive  home  my 
meaning  more  forcibly  than  an  English  one  could.  I 
am  writing  in  order  to  amuse  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  Paris  and  France,  and  who  will  not  expect  me 
to  supply  the  English  equivalent,  for  instance,  for  "  vol- 
au-vent,"  and  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  may  be  trusted 
not  to  render  "  mauviettes  sur  canapes"  by  "  larks  on 
sofas."  All  Englishmen  who  know  Paris,  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  Parisians,  have  long  ago  weighed  the 
Opera-house  and  the  general  run  of  its  entertainments 
in  the  balance,  and  they  have  almost  invariably  found 
these  entertainments  wanting.  They  do  not,  however, 
repair  to  the  Place  de  l'Opera  and  its  vicinity  to  discuss 
the  causes  of  this  decline  or  to  lament  over  them  ;  still 
less  do  they  cherish  the  hope  of  coming  into  contact 
with  some  of  the  operatic  "shining  lights"  that  yet 
remain  ;  they  simply  aim  at  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
the  bustle  and  animation  associated  with  the  principal 
landmark  of  the  newer  Paris.  And  when  tired  with 
strolling  up  and  down  they,  the  visitors,  seat  themselves, 
if  it  be  fine,  outside,  if  it  be  wet,  inside,  the  central  place 
of  attraction,  the  Cafe"  de  la  Paix. 
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The  Cafe  and  the  Opera-house  were  both  the 
"creations"  of  the  Second  Empire,  which,  however, 
was  swept  away  long  before  the  musical  institution 
was  ready  for  the  public,  and  by  that  time  the 
Cafe"  had  become  almost  the  last  stronghold  of  Im- 
perialism in  the  capital.  In  fact,  between  the  fall  of 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty  and  the  opening  of  the 
Academie  Nationale  de  Musique,  the  Cafe"  de  la  Paix 
was  rarely  spoken  of  except  by  its  sobriquet  of  Porto- 
Ferrajo,  while  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  itself  was 
■dubbed  the  Boulevard  de  1'ile  d'Elbe.  Did  Thiers 
invent  the  nicknames  ?  He  was  credited  with  having 
done  so,  and  he  was  more  than  sufficiently  witty  to  justify 
the  supposition.  But,  in  this  instance,  the  proverb  "  on 
ne  prete  qu'aux  riches "  deserves  to  be  remembered  : 
for  fear  affected  Thiers  as  wine  is  said  to  affect  others, 
and  Thiers  was  terribly  frightened  at  the  spectre  of  the 
Empire.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  only  one  of  the  three 
vanished  regimes  that  caused  him  sleepless  nights  ;  the 
Cafe  de  la  Paix  became  his  nightmare  as  the  Cafe 
Montansier  in  the  Palais-Royal  had  been  the  nightmare 
of  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  brother  during  the  Bourbon 
Restoration. 

There  are  stories  of  Thiers'  cowardice  which  his 
greatest  admirers  and  sincerest  friends  have  never  been 
able  to  contradict.  The  semi-official  account  of  his 
arrest  on  the  morning  of  the  Coup-d'Etat  would 
reach  the  acme  of  comicality,  but  for  a  scene  enacted 
at  Bordeaux  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  He  was 
then  in  mortal  terror  of  being  apprehended  by  Gambetta, 
who,  for  the  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  seemed 
prepared  to  set  the  whole  world  at  defiance  rather  than 
consent  to  the  peace  which  put  an  end  to  his  dictator- 
ship. Those  scenes,  though  intensely  comic,  paled  before 
Thiers'  antics  when  fear  made  him  the  assailer  instead 
of  the  assailed.  No  lie  was  too  glaring,  no  pretext 
too  flimsy,  no  step  too  mean,  no  combination  too 
absurd  that  held  out  the  slightest  chance  of  satisfying  his 
wrath  and  allaying  his  white-livered  poltroonery.  And, 
inasmuch  as  the  most  subtle  of  his  devices  were  too 
transparent  to  impose  upon  the  merest  child,  his 
anger  increased  not  at  their  frustration  —  for  no  one 
troubled  to  frustrate  them — but  at  their  being  published. 
He  never  forgave  Madame  Rouher  for  having  made 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  of  France.  When 
the  "vice-emperor,"  as  her  husband  was  ironically 
called  during  the  Empire,  took  up  his  residence  once 
more  in  Paris,  Thiers  immediately  dispatched  a  number 
of  detectiv  es  to  keep  watch.  One  evening  it  suddenly 
poured  "cats  and  dogs,"  and  Madame  Rouher  sent 
umbrellas  for  every  single  detective,  apologising  at  the 
same  time  for  providing  only  cotton  ones.  "Madame 
regrets,"  said  the  servant  in  his  mistress's  name  ; 
"but  times  are  too  bad  for  silk  ones.  She  bade  me 
tell  you,  however,  that  when  the  Emperor  returns  you 
shall  have  silk  ones  to  watch  M.  Thiers."  The  Im- 
perialists at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  did  still  better.  They 
treated  the  dozen  "  mouchards  "  told  off  to  report  upon 
their  doings  like  men  and  brothers,  invited  them  to  join 
their  company,  and  supplied  them  more  than  liberally  with 
refreshments.  Then  Thiers  burst  out  into  frantic  rage. 
"  I  really  believe  those  mountebanks  of  Imperialists  are 
trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me,"  he  screeched  one  night  at 
the  top  of  his  falsetto  voice  to  the  Marquis  Philippe  de 
Marsa,  who,  though  an  avowed  partisan  of  the  fallen 
regime,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Presidency  at 
Versailles  in  virtue  of  his  mother  having  married  the 
Comte  Roger  (du  Nord),  a  staunch  republican  and 
friend  of  Thiers.  As  the  Marquis  did  not  answer, 
Th  iers  screeched  louder  than  ever,  expecting  his 
interlocutor  to  deny  the  impeachment.  "  I  really 
bel  ieve  those  mountebanks  of  Imperialists  are  trying  to 
make  a  fool  of  me."  "Absolutely,  M.  le  President," 
was  the  quiet  reply.  "They  are  not  only  trying  but 
succeeding." 

This  proved  too  much  for  the  irascible  little  man.  A 
fresh  gang  of  informers  was  ordered  to  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix,  to  intimidate  the  Imperialists,  if  possible,  but  at 
any  rate  to  catch  the  old  gang  in  a  flagrant  neglect  of 
duty.  The  Imperialists,  however,  would  not  be  intimi- 
dated, and  took  care  that  the  friendly  detectives  should 
not  be  caught.  The  Imperialists  had  not  only  been 
warned  in  time  of  the  contemplated  move,  but  of  the 
exact  moment  for  its  execution.    On  that  memorable 


night  a  tremendous  storm  broke  over  Paris.  As  the 
hour  for  the  expected  appearance  of  the  new-comers 
drew  near,  the  others  were  informed  of  what  was  going 
to  happen,  and  they  arranged  to  meet  their  colleagues 
outside  in  order  to  show  them  that  there  was  no  neglect 
of  duty.  But,  alas  !  it  was  raining  in  torrents  and  they 
had  no  umbrellas.  Thereupon  a  well-known  Imperialist 
went  in  a  cab  to  an  English  establishment  hard  by  and 
bought  a  round  dozen  of  those  useful  articles.  Next 
day  the  bill  was  sent,  not  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  but  to  his  Fidus  Achates,  M.  Barthelemy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  with  a  request  for  reimbursement.  The  letter 
was  characteristic.  "You,  Monsieur,  who  are  reputed 
to  be  the  only  surviving  Carbonaro  in  France,  must 
know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  spy  to  be  drenched  to  the 
skin  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  we  trust  you  will 
point  this  out  to  M.  le  President  of  the  Republic." 

The  word  "Carbonaro"  brings  me  back  to  the 
structure  of  M.  Gamier,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
owes  its  enormous  proportions  (the  alleged  cause  of  its 
failure  as  a  paying  concern)  to  the  machinations  of  some 
of  the  members  of  that  society  on  14  January,  1858,  the 
date  of  Orsini's  attempt  on  Napoleon  III.'s  life  in  front 
of  the  old  Opera-house  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier.  Of  this 
in  the  next  paper.  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

INTERNATIONAL  "SOCKER." 

TOURING  the  international  football  match  at  Glasgow 
on  Saturday  last  the  weather  was  characteristically 
bleak  and  lowering.  Chill  showers  out  of  a  grey  sky 
swept  across  the  playing  field,  with  only  an  occasional 
and  momentary  flick  of  heartening  sunshine.  In  these 
quick  sunbursts,  however,  the  vast  amphitheatre  at 
Parkhead  was  singularly  picturesque.  Down  in  the 
green  hollow  the  players  shuttled  to  and  fro  in  the 
sudden  blaze,  while  the  faces  of  the  spectators,  who 
were  gathered  round  as  on  precipitous  hills,  flashed  like 
a  ruddy  mosaic.  For  a  moment  only  ;  then  the  bright 
scene  lapsed  into  a  cold  greyness.  And  such,  also,  in 
effect,  was  the  fortune  of  the  Scottish  players.  By 
winning  the  toss  they  were  able  to  put  a  stiff  wind  at 
their  backs,  but  this  momentary  sunburst  of  luck  soon 
died  down  when  the  game  was  fairly  started.  In  about 
three  minutes  the  English  forwards  fastened  with  un- 
shakable determination  on  the  ball,  and  carried  it 
right  through  the  Scottish  defence.  Then  Wheldon 
scored  the  first  goal  for  England,  with  a  quick,  low, 
slanting  shot,  which  fairly  bewildered  the  Scotch  goal- 
keeper. It  was  a  sudden  success  for  the  English  team, 
yet  it  seemed  only  to  put  spirit  into  their  opponents, 
for  thereafter  the  ball  was  kept  for  a  considerable  time 
on  the  Englishmen's  ground,  while  their  goal  was  re- 
peatedly threatened.  They  maintained  a  brilliant  de- 
fence, however,  and  after  several  narrow  escapes  the 
danger  passed.  By  this  time  it  had  become  apparent 
that,  however  good  the  Scotsmen  might  be  individually, 
as  a  team  they  were  being  outplayed  by  their  opponents. 
This  superiority  was  markedly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
English  forwards.  The  latter  had  an  amazing  turn  of 
speed,  and  were  particularly  noticeable  for  the  ease  and 
precision  with  which  they  combined  to  baffle  the 
Scottish  defence.  On  one  occasion  when  they  broke 
away,  Spikesley  manoeuvred  the  ball  right  down 
the  field,  tackled  half-back  and  back,  tipped  the 
ball  cleverly  to  Bloomer,  and  the  latter  as  cleverly 
shot  for  goal  and  succeeded.  This  second  goal 
for  England,  won  by  merit,  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  the  spectators,  for  it  was  now  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  the  home  team,  even  with  the  wind, 
light,  and  a  soft  pitch  in  their  favour,  could  make  no 
headway  against  the  strangers.  Indeed,  the  Scottish 
forwards  became  fairly  demoralised  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  the  game.  Not  that  they  lacked  speed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  could  dribble  the  ball  right  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  English  goal  with  considerable 
sureness  ;  but  at  that  point  their  skill  abruptly  stopped. 
In  shooting  for  goal  they  either  kicked  too  high  or  too 
wide  ;  more  often  they  let  the  ball  slip  from  among  theiF 
feet  from  sheer  want  of  judgment  and  prearranged 
plan  ;  they  even  seemed  to  be  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves. As  an  off-set  to  this  slackness  on  the  part  of 
the  Scotsmen,  there  was  the  cool,  disciplined  precision 
f  the  Englishman,  who  never  seemed  to  make  a  mis- 
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take.  It  was  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  game 
stood  at  two  goals  to  nothing  in  favour  of  England, 
when  the  whistle  blew  at  half-time.  After  the  game 
was  resumed  it  was  found  that  the  Scottish  captain, 
knowing  their  weakness,  had  made  a  new  shuffle  with 
his  forwards,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  team 
had  pulled  themselves  together  for  a  great  effort  to 
recover  their  lost  ground.  And  for  a  short  time  it 
seemed  as  if  they  might  succeed.  Their  left  wing 
captured  the  ball,  and  broke  away  with  it  towards 
the  English  goal.  There  A.  Smith  shuffled  it  to 
Maxwell,  who  spun  it  between  the  posts  despite 
the  English  goalkeeper,  who  slipped  in  making  a 
big  effort  to  save  the  situation.  This,  the  first  goal 
for  Scotland,  was  received  by  the  crowd  with  a  mighty 
outburst  of  cheering — a  welcome  outlet  for  their  long- 
suppressed  emotions.  This  mishap  was  not  altogether 
a  loss  for  the  English  team,  for  they  put  new  vigour 
into  their  efforts,  and  G.  O.  Smith  was  particularly 
prominent  in  his  determination  to  score.  Again  and 
again  he  shot  for  goal,  but  the  luck  was  in  favour  of 
Scotland.  Not  always.  The  English  forwards,  at  one 
point,  carried  the  ball  clean  through  the  Scottish  de- 
fence. Then  it  was  neatly  tipped  by  G.  O.  Smith  to 
Bloomer,  who  shot  for  goal  with  his  usual  cleverness, 
and  as  usual  he  succeeded.  This  was  now  the  third 
goal  for  England,  and  seemed  to  place  their  chances  of 
victory  altogether  beyond  a  doubt.  And  the  certainty 
of  their  success  was  all  the  greater,  because  it  was  seen 
that  the  Scottish  team,  as  a  team,  was  playing  wildly. 
The  look  of  vigour  and  decision  with  which  they  had 
begun  the  second  half  of  the  game  had  now  entirely 
disappeared.  There  were  several  bits  of  brilliant  indi- 
vidual play — notably  by  A.  Smith  ;  but  the  want  of 
combination  and  precision  of  movement  was  even  more 
apparent  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 
Drummond  at  back,  and  Cowan  at  half-back  seemed  to 
lose  their  heads,  while  the  team  as  a  whole  made  a 
sorry  exhibition.  Their  friends,  one  may  be  sure,  were 
not  sorry  to  see  the  game  ended,  and  even  pleased  to 
find  that  the  defeat  was  no  worse  than  three  goals  to  one. 
Of  the  English  team,  on  the  other  hand,  their  friends 
may  well  be  proud.  From  start  to  finish  they  played  a 
splendid  game.  And  now  that  it  is  all  over  the  partisans 
of  both  teams  may  have  many  emotions,  but  to  the  out- 
sider there  appears  to  be  only  one  moral.  To  wit : 
Next  year  the  Scottish  Association  should  organize  a 
steady  combination,  rather  than  select  a  brilliant  crowd. 

LIFE   ASSURANCE   DEVELOPMENTS.— VI. 
Life  Offices  and  Accident  Business. 

THE  developments  we  have  dealt  with  in  previous 
articles  have  been  gradually  proceeding  for  some 
little  time  past,  but  the  adoption  of  accident  business 
by  life  offices  is  an  affair  of  the  moment.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  development  was  the  passing  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  which  comes  into  force  next 
July.  It  is  felt  on  all  hands  that  one  result  of  this  Act 
will  be  to  give  a  very  great  impetus  to  accident  insurance, 
and  several  proprietary  life  offices  have  determined  to  try 
to  obtain  a  share  of  it.  Among  the  life  insurance 
companies  which  have  already  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  transacting  accident  business  are  the  Guardian, 
Sun  Life,  National  of  Ireland,  and  Law  Union  and 
Crown,  while  it  is  probable  that  several  other  life  offices 
will  before  long  follow  their  example.  There  is  an 
obviously  close  connexion  between  life  insurance  and 
sickness-and-accident-insurance.  For  instance,  the  in- 
surance against  fatal  accidents  may  quite  appropriately 
be  included  under  either  heading,  and  the  connexion 
between  the  two  branches  of  insurance  has  led  to  both 
classes  of  insurance  being  undertaken  by  several  com- 
panies, although  until  very  recently  accident  business 
has  been  left  alone  by  companies  of  the  highest 
standing.  The  Abstainers  and  General,  London,  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  Pioneer  are  offices  which  their 
most  partial  friends  cannot  claim  to  command  brilliant 
success,  while  the  Scottish  Metropolitan,  Scottish  Life 
and  Scottish  Temperance,  though  making  sound  and 
steady  progress,  are  small  offices  of  comparatively 
recent  formation.  Besides  the  intrusion  of  life  offices 
into  accident  business  there  is  the  adoption  of  life  busi- 
ness by  accident  offices,  the  Scottish  Accident  and  the 


Sickness  and  Accident  having  both  added  "Life"  to 
their  title  and  life  insurance  to  their  ousiness. 

The  effect  of  this  new  departure  upon  accident 
business  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  beneficial.  If  proprietary 
offices  with  large  capital  and  extensive  connexions  for 
life  and  fire  insurance  take  up  accident  business,  the 
almost  inevitable  result  will  be  to  terminate  the  separate 
existence  of  many  of  the  little  accident  offices  that  have 
hitherto  carried  on  a  more  or  less  precarious  and 
unsatisfactory  existence.  They  will  set  a  standard  of 
financial  strength  with  which  the  majority  of  the  small 
accident  companies  will  be  unable  to  compete,  and  in 
all  probability  an  effective  combination  will  sooner  or 
later  arise  which  will  fix  a  definite  tariff  for  various  kinds 
of  risks  in  the  same  way  as  the  fire  offices  that  have 
combined  for  the  purpose.  Not  improbably  we  shall 
see  tariff  and  non-tariff  accident  companies,  as  we  now 
see  tariff  and  non-tariff  fire  offices.  All  the  strong 
companies  will  adopt  the  tariff,  and  the  non-tariff  offices 
will  be  limited  to  weak  companies,  doing  business  on 
unsound  lines,  or  to  small  but  sound  offices  limiting 
their  business  to  particular  localities  or  industries. 
Such  a  development  as  this  would  probably  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  insurer  and  insured,  for  there  are  certain 
special  features  about  accident  insurance  that  make  it 
important  to  policy-holders  to  be  certain  of  the 
permanent  stability  of  the  company  with  which  they 
insure.  In  the  case  of  arrangements  with  employers  to 
provide  against  the  claims  that  may  arise  under  the 
new  Act,  it  is  probable  that  the  contracts  with  the  office 
will  have  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  nature; 
that  is  to  say,  the  insurance  will  not  be  able  to  be 
shifted  from  one  office  to  another  in  the  same 
manner  as  fire  policies  may,  without  appreciable 
loss.  Consequently,  it  will  be  more  necessary 
to  feel  confident  of  the  stability  of  an  accident 
office  than  of  a  fire  office.  Whether  schemes  will 
be  devised  for  combining  benefit  funds  for  employees 
with  the  insurance  against  employers'  liability,  and 
whether  the  system  of  bonuses  after  a  number  of 
years  will  be  applied  to  accident  business,  can  scarcely 
be  foretold,  but,  if  either  of  these  developments  occurs, 
the  permanence  of  the  contract  will  be  more  necessary, 
and  the  stability  of  the  companies  will  need  to  be  the 
more  carefully  scrutinised. 

Most  of  the  accident  companies  also  transact  sick- 
ness insurance,  whereby  payments  are  guaranteed 
during  illness,  and  already  the  bonus  system  is  being 
satisfactorily  applied  to  this  class  of  business,  so  that 
here  also  the  necessity  arises  for  the  maintenance  of 
policies  if  loss  by  change  of  office  is  to  be  avoided.  Sick- 
ness insurance  is  almost  certain  to  develop  to  a  large 
degree,  and  a  combination  of  it  with  life  insurance  pre- 
sents many  advantages.  Professional  men,  especially, 
are  dependent  upon  their  health  for  obtaining  an  in- 
come, and  are  realising  more  and  more  the  necessity  for 
providing  against  temporary  loss  of  income  through 
illness,  and  against  total  loss  through  permanent  dis- 
ablement. Moreover,  special  provision  is  made  under 
various  recent  schemes  for  maintaining  during  tem- 
porary or  permanent  disablement  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums on  life  insurance  policies,  thus  removing  doubts 
that  are  sometimes  felt  as  to  the  certainty  of  being  able 
to  keep  life  policies  in  force.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
it  is  appropriate  that  some  of  the  life  offices  should  take 
up  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  and  their  doing  so 
can  scarcely  fail  to  weed  out  inferior  accident  companies 
and  to  strengthen  the  good  accident  offices. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture  where 
the  benefits  are  not  so  obvious.  That  the  adoption  of 
accident  business  will  be  beneficial  to  the  holders  of  life 
policies  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  same  management  can  take  charge  of  both  classes 
of  business  ;  that  the  branch  offices  and  agency  staff 
will  be  available  for  both  purposes,  and  that  the  con- 
nexions of  the  one  business  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
other.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning  is  applied  to  the 
combination  of  life  and  fire  business:  yet  experience 
goes  to  show  that  on  the  whole  the  combination  of  life 
and  fire  insurance  is  not  beneficial  to  the  holders  of  life 
policies.  At  least  a  comparison  between  simple  life 
offices  and  combined  life  and  fire  companies  shows  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  simple  life  offices  yield  better 
results  than  those  doing  both  classes  of  business.  On, 
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general  principles  this  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
benefits  that  nowadays  are  usually  reckoned  to  result 
from  specialisation.  There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  an  individual  or  an  association  that  applies  all  its 
time  to  doing-  only  one  thing  does  it  better  than  an 
individual  or  association  that  does  several  things,  and 
the  superiority  of  offices  confining  their  attention  to  life 
insurance  may  be  an  instance  of  this  principle.  On 
more  specific  grounds  the  explanation  may  be  that,  as 
nearly  all  the  companies  doing  both  classes  of  business 
are  proprietary  offices,  and  as  fire  insurance  yields 
bigger  profits  to  shareholders  than  life  insurance,  the 
fire  branch  of  the  business  receives  the  greater  attention. 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  case  with  accident 
insurance  as  well.  It  is  likely  to  be  more  lucrative  for 
the  shareholders  than  life  business,  out  of  which  they 
can  only  receive  a  small  proportion  of  surplus,  and  con- 
sequently the  accident  business  may  come  to  receive  the 
greater  attention  as  being  the  better  calculated  to 
increase  dividends.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bonus 
system  is  applied  to  accident  insurance,  the  profits  for 
shareholders  are  likely  to  be  small,  and  in  this  case  life 
business  would  receive  the  greater  attention.  If  a 
mutual  life  office  were  to  take  up  accident  insurance,  or 
if  proprietary  offices  determined  that  the  life  policy- 
holders should  receive  some  profits  from  the  accident 
business,  it  is  possible  that  the  adoption  of  accident 
business  might  increase  the  bonus  on  life  polices,  and 
therefore  be  beneficial  to  their  holders.  Again,  it  is 
possible  that  a  company  doing  both  accident  and  life 
insurance  might  resolve  that  the  expenses  of  the  life 
branch  should  be  limited  to  a  definite  percentage  of  the 
premiums,  say  ten  per  cent.  This  is  done  by  some  fire 
offices,  and  is  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  life 
policy-holders.  It  wouldf  of  course,  only  be  possible 
to  do  this  when  the  accident  business  had  been  greatly 
extended. 

There  are  thus  from  a  life  policy-holder's  point  of 
view  various  questions  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  development  which  is  now  taking  place  and 
seems  likely  to  grow  to  large  proportions  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  not  possible  to  prophesy  as  to  the  exact 
lines  on  which  the  change  will  be  made,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  the  adoption  of  accident  insurance  by  life  offices 
will  be  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  accident  business.  It 
may  be  beneficial  to  the  holders  of  life  policies  if  they 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  accident 
business  either  directly  or  by  limitation  of  life  expenses, 
or  if  the  accident  business  yields  dividends  to  share- 
holders that  will  enable  them  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  surplus  arising  from  the  life 
branch  than  they  at  present  take.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  life  policy- 
holders if  the  profits  of  the  accident  business  are  such 
as  to  cause  the  development  of  that  branch  to  receive, 
in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  the  chief  attention 
of  the  management. 

THE  DRAMA  IN  HOXTON. 
/^\F  late,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  theatres  have  been 
so  uneventful  that  I  should  have  fallen  quite  out 
of  the  habit  of  my  profession  but  for  a  certain  vigorously 
democratic  clergyman,  who  seized  me  and  bore  me  off 
to  the  last  night  of  the  pantomime  at  "the  Brit."  The 
Britannia  Theatre  is  in  Hoxton,  not  far  from  Shoreditch 
Church,  a  neighbourhood  in  which  the  "Saturday 
Review  "  is  comparatively  little  read.  The  manager,  a 
lady,  is  the  most  famous  of  all  London  managers.  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  compared  to  her,  is  a  mushroom,  just  as 
his  theatre,  compared  to  hers,  is  a  back  drawing-room. 
Over  4000  people  pay  nightly  at  her  doors  ;  and  the 
spectacle  of  these  thousands,  serried  in  the  vast  pit  and 
empyrean  gallery,  is  so  fascinating  that  the  stranger  who 
first  beholds  it  can  hardly  turn  away  to  look  at  the 
stage.  Forty  years  ago  Mrs.  Sara  Lane  built  this 
theatre  ;  and  she  has  managed  it  ever  since.  It  may  be 
no  such  great  matter  to  handle  a  single  playhouse — 
your  Irvings,  Trees,  Alexanders,  Wyndhams,  and  other 
upstarts  of  yesterday  can  do  that  ;  but  Mrs.  Lane  is 
said  to  own  the  whole  ward  in  which  her  theatre 
stands.  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt's  diamonds  fill  a 
jewel-box  :  Mrs.  Lane's  are  reputed  to  fill  sacks.  When 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Mrs.  Lane,  I 
thought  of  the  occasion  when  the  late  Sir  Augustus 


Harris,  her  only  serious  rival  in  managerial  fame,  had 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  me.  The  inferiority 
of  the  man  to  the  woman  was  manifest.  Sir  Augustus 
was,  in  comparison,  an  hysterical  creature.  Enterprise 
was  with  him  a  frenzy  which  killed  him  when  it  reached 
a  climax  of  success.  Mrs.  Lane  thrives  on  enterprise 
and  success,  and  is  capable,  self-contained,  practical, 
vigilant,  everything  that  a  good  general  should  be.  A 
West  End  star  is  to  her  a  person  to  whom  she  once 
gave  so  many  pounds  or  shillings  a  week,  and  who  is 
now,  in  glittering  and  splendid  anxiety,  begging  for 
engagements,  desperately  wooing  syndicates  and 
potential  backers,  and  living  on  Alnaschar  dreams  and 
old  press  notices  which  were  unanimously  favourable  (if 
you  excluded  those  which  were  obviously  malignant 
personal  attacks).  Mrs.  Lane,  well  furnished  with 
realities,  has  no  use  for  dreams  ;  and  she  knows 
syndicates  and  capitalists  only  as  suspicious  characters 
who  want  her  money,  not  as  courted  deities  with 
powers  of  life  and  death  in  their  hands.  The  fortune  of 
her  productions  means  little  to  her  :  if  the  piece 
succeeds,  so  much  the  better  :  if  not,  the  pantomime 
pays  for  all. 

The  clergyman's  box,  which  was  about  as  large  as  an 
average  Metropolitan  railway  station,  was  approached 
from  the  stage  itself;  so  that  I  had  opportunities  of 
criticising  both  from  before  the  curtain  and  behind  it. 
I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  worthless,  heartless, 
incompetent  people  who  seem  to  get  employed  with 
such  facility — nay,  sometimes  apparently  by  preference 
— in  West  End  theatres.    The  West  End  calculation 
for  musical  farce  and  pantomime  appears  to  be  that 
there  is  "  a  silver  mine"  to  be  made  by  paying  several 
pounds  a  week  to  people  who  are  worth  nothing,  pro- 
vided you  engage  enough  of  them.    This  is  not  Mrs. 
Lane's  plan.     Mr.  Bigwood,  the  stage-manager,  is  a 
real  stage-manager,  to  whom  one  can  talk  on  unembar- 
rassed human  terms  as  one  capable  man  to  another,  and 
not  by  any  means  an  erratic  art  failure  from  Bedford  Park 
and  the  Slade  School,  or  one  of  those  beachcombers  of 
our  metropolitan  civilisation  who  drift  to  the  West  End 
stage  because  its  fringe  of  short-lived  ventures  provide 
congenital   liars  and    impostors  with    unique  oppor- 
tunities of  drawing  a  few  months'  or  weeks'  salary 
before  their  preoccupied  and  worried  employers  have 
leisure  to  realise  that  they  have  made  a  bad  bargain. 
I  had  not  the   pleasure  of  making   the  prompter's 
acquaintance ;  but  I  should  have  been  surprised  to  find 
him  the  only  person  in  the  theatre  who  could  not  read, 
though  in  the  West  I  should  have  expected  to  find  that 
his  principal  qualification.    I  made  my  way  under  the 
stage  to  look  at  the  working  of  the  star-trap  by  which 
Mr.  Lupino  was  flung  up  through  the  boards  like  a  stone 
from  a  volcano  ;  and  there,  though  I  found  eight  men 
wasting  their  strength  by  overcoming  a  counterweight 
which,  in  an  up-to-date  French  the&tre  de  /eerie,  is 
raised  by  one  man  with  the  help  of  a  pulley,  the  car- 
penter-machinist in  command  was  at  once  recognisable 
as  a  well-selected  man.    On  the  stage  the  results  of 
the  same  instinctive  sort  of  judgment  were  equally 
apparent.     The    display   of   beauty  was  sufficiently 
voluptuous;  but  there  were  no  good-for-nothings:  it  was 
a  company  of  men  and  women,  recognisable  as  fellow- 
creatures,  and  not  as  accidentally  pretty  cretinous  freaks. 
Even  the  low  comedians  were  not  blackguards,  though 
they  were  certainly  not  fastidious,  Hoxton  being  some- 
what Rabelaisian  in  its  ideas  of  broad  humour.  One 
scene,  in  which  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness  were  ex- 
ploited with  great  freedom,  made  the  four  thousand  sons 
and  daughters  of  Shoreditch  scream  with  laughter.  At 
the  climax,  when  four  voyagers  were  struggling  violently 
for  a  single  bucket,  I  looked  stealthily  round  the  box,  in 
which  the  Church,  the  Peerage  and  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism were  represented.    All  three  were  in  convulsions. 
Compare  this  with  our  West  End  musical  farces,  in 
which  the  performers  strive  to  make  some  inane  scene 
"  go  "  by  trying  to  suggest  to  the  starving  audience  that 
there  is  something  exquisitely  loose  and  vicious  beneath 
the  dreary  fatuity  of  the  surface.     Who  would  not 
rather  look  at  and  laugh  at  four  men  pretending  to  be 
seasick  in  a  wildly  comic  way  than  see  a  row  of  young 
women  singing  a  chorus  about  being  "  Gaiety  Girls " 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  conveying  to  the  audi- 
ence that  a  Gaiety  chorister's  profession — their  own 
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profession — is  only  a  mask  for  the  sort  of  life  which  is 
represented  in  Piccadilly  Circus  and  Leicester  Square 
after  midnight  ?  I  quite  agree  with  my  friend  the 
clergyman  that  decent  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
given  up  West  End  musical  farce  in  disgust  will  find 
themselves  much  happier  at  the  Britannia  pantomime. 

I  shall  not  venture  on  any  searching  artistic  criticism 
of  "Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  as  the  pantomine  was  called. 
If  it  were  a  West  End  piece,  I  should  pitch  into  it 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  prestige  and 
apparent  opulence  of  the  manager,  not  because 
I  am  incorruptible,  but  because  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
mere  shadow  of  success.  I  treat  its  substance,  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Lane,  with  careful  respect.  Show 
me  real  capacity;  and  I  bow  lower  to  it  than  anybody. 
All  I  dare  suggest  to  the  Hoxtonians  is  that  when  they 
insist  on  an  entertainment  lasting  from  seven  to  close 
upon  midnight,  they  have  themselves  to  thank  if  the 
actors  occasionally  have  to  use  all  their  ingenuity  to 
spin  out  scenes  of  which  a  judicious  playgoer  would 
desire  to  have  at  least  ten  minutes  less. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  pit  on  the  last  night,  with  no 
stalls  to  cut  it  off  from  the  performers,  was  frantic. 
There  was  a  great  throwing  of  flowers  and  confectionery 
on  the  stage;  and  it  would  happen  occasionally  that  an 
artist  would  overlook  one  of  these  tributes,  and  walk 
off,  leaving  it  unnoticed  on  the  boards.  Then  a  shriek 
of  tearing  anxiety  would  arise,  as  if  the  performer  were 
wandering  blindfold  into  a  furnace  or  over  a  precipice. 
Every  factory  girl  in  the  house  would  lacerate  the  air 
with  a  mad  scream  of  "  Pick  it  up,  Topsy  !  "  "  Pick  it 
up,  Voylit ! "  followed  by  a  gasp  of  relief,  several 
thousand  strong,  when  Miss  Topsy  Sinden  or  Miss 
Violet  Durkin  would  return  and  annex  the  offering.  I 
was  agreeably  astonished  by  Miss  Topsy  Sinden's 
dancing.  Thitherto  it  had  been  my  miserable  fate  to 
see  her  come  on,  late  in  the  second  act  of  some  unspeak- 
ably dreary  inanity  at  the  West  End,  to  interpolate  a 
"skirt  dance,"  and  spin  out  the  unendurable  by  the 
intolerable.  On  such  occasions  I  have  looked  on  her 
with  cold  hatred,  wondering  why  the  "  varieties  "  of  a 
musical  farce  should  not  include  a  few  items  from  the 
conventional  "  assault-at-arms,"  culminating  in  some 
stalwart  sergeant,  after  the  usual  slicing  of  lemons, 
leaden  bars  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  cutting  a  skirt- 
dancer  in  two  at  one  stroke.  At  the  Britannia  Miss 
Sinden  really  danced,  acted,  and  turned  out  quite  a 
charming  person.  I  was  not  surprised  ;  for  the  atmo- 
sphere was  altogether  more  bracing  than  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  These  poor  playgoers,  to  whom  the 
expenditure  of  half  a  guinea  for  a  front  seat  at  a  theatre 
is  as  outrageously  and  extravagantly  impossible  as  the 
purchase  of  a  deer  forest  in  Mars  is  to  a  millionaire, 
have  at  least  one  excellent  quality  in  the  theatre.  They 
are  jealous  for  the  dignity  of  the  artist,  not  derisively 
covetous  of  his  (or  her)  degradation.  When  a  white 
statue  which  had  stood  for  thirteen  minutes  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Lupino,  who 
forthwith  put  on  a  classic  plasticity,  and  in  a  series  of 
rapid  poses  claimed  popular  respect  for  "the  antique," 
it  was  eagerly  accorded  ;  and  his  demon  conflict  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  involving  a  desperate  broadsword 
combat,  and  the  most  prodigious  plunges  into  the  earth 
and  projections  therefrom  by  volcanic  traps  as  aforesaid, 
was  conducted  with  all  the  tragic  dignity  of  Richard  III. 
and  received  in  the  true  Aristotelean  spirit  by  the 
audience.  The  fairy  queen,  a  comely  prima  donna  who 
scorned  all  frivolity,  was  treated  with  entire  respect  and 
seriousness.  Altogether,  I  seriously  recommend  those 
of  my  readers  who  find  a  pantomime  once  a  year  good 
for  them,  to  go  next  year  to  the  Britannia,  and  leave 
the  West  End  to  its  boredoms  and  all  the  otherdoms 
that  make  it  so  expensively  dreary. 

Oh,  these  sentimental,  second-sighted  Scotchmen  ! 
Reader  :  would  you  like  to  see  me  idealised  by  a  master 
hand?  If  you  would,  buy  the  "Sunday  Special"  of 
the  3rd  instant,  and  study  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  open 
letter  to  me.  There  you  will  find  the  ideal  G.  B.  S.  in 
"  the  daring  shamelessness  of  a  powerful  and  fearless 
nudity."  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  flatters  a  timid, 
sedentary  literary  man.  Besides,  it  protects  him  : 
other  people  believe  it  all,  and  are  afraid  to  hit  the  poor 
jpaper  Titan.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  word  against 
-so  effective  an  advertisement ;   though  when  I  con- 


sider its  generosity  I  cannot  but  blush  for  having  taken 
in  so  magnanimous  an  idealiser.  Yet  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
very  true  :  Mr.  Buchanan  is  altogether  right,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  identifying  my  views  with  his  father's 
Owenism  ;  only  I  claim  that  Comte's  law  of  the  three 
stages  has  been  operating  busily  since  Owen's  time, 
and  that  modern  Fabianism  represents  the  positive 
stage  of  Owenism.  I  shall  not  plead  against  the  highly 
complimentary  charge  of  impudence  in  its  proper  sense 
of  shamelessness.  Shame  is  to  the  man  who  fights 
with  his  head  what  cowardice  is  to  the  man  who 
fights  with  his  hands  :  I  have  the  same  opinion  of 
it  as  Bunyan  put  into  the  mouth  of  Faithful  in 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation.  But  I  do  not  commit 
myself  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  account  of  my  notions 
of  practical  reform.  It  is  true  that  when  I  protest  against 
our  marriage  laws,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  seizes  the  occa- 
sion to  observe  that  "the  idea  of  marriage,  spiritually 
speaking,  is  absolutely  beautiful  and  ennobling,"  I  feel 
very  much  as  if  a  Chinese  mandarin  had  met  my 
humanitarian  objection  to  starving  criminals  to  death 
or  cutting  them  into  a  thousand  pieces,  by  blandly  re- 
marking that  "  the  idea  of  evil-doing  leading  to  suffer- 
ing is,  spiritually  speaking,  absolutely  beautiful  and 
ennobling."  If  Mr.  Buchanan  is  content  to  be  for- 
bidden to  spiritually  ennoble  himself  except  under  legal 
conditions  so  monstrous  and  immoral  that  no  disinter- 
estedly prudent  and  self-respecting  person  would  accept 
them  when  free  from  amorous  infatuation,  then  I  am 
not.  Mr.  Buchanan's  notion  that  I  assume  that 
"marriage  is  essentially  and  absolutely  an  immoral 
bargain  between  the  sexes  in  so  far  as  it  conflicts  with 
the  aberrations  and  caprices  of  the  human  appetite,"  is  a 
wildly  bad  shot.  What  on  earth  has  marriage  to  do 
with  the  aberrations  and  caprices  of  human  appetite  ? 
People  marry  for  companionship,  not  for  debauchery. 
Why  that  wholesome  companionship  should  be  a  means 
of  making  amiable  and  honest  people  the  helpless  prey 
of  drunkards,  criminals,  pestiferous  invalids,  bullies, 
viragoes,  lunatics,  or  even  persons  with  whom,  through 
no  fault  on  either  side,  they  find  it  impossible  to  live 
happily,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Buchanan  can,  I  invite  him  to  give  his  reasons.  Can 
any  sane  person  deny  that  a  contract  "for  better,  for 
worse "  destroys  all  moral  responsibility  ?  And  is  it 
not  a  revolting  and  indecent  thing  that  any  indis- 
pensable social  contact  should  compulsorily  involve  a 
clause,  abhorrent  to  both  parties  if  they  have  a  scrap 
of  honour  in  them,  by  which  the  persons  of  the  parties 
are  placed  at  each  other's  disposal  by  legal  force  ? 
These  abominations  may  not  belong  to  "the  idea  of 
marriage,  spiritually  speaking " ;  but  they  belong  to 
the  fact  of  marriage,  practically  speaking  ;  and  it  is 
with  this  fact  that  I,  as  a  Realist  )Mr.  Buchanan's 
own  quite  correct  expression),  am  concerned.  If 
I  were  to  get  married  myself,  I  should  resort  to 
some  country  where  the  marriage  law  is  somewhat  less 
than  five  centuries  out  of  date  ;  and  as  this  seems  to  me 
as  unreasonable  a  condition  for  the  ordinary  man  as  a 
trip  to  Bayreuth  is  to  the  ordinary  gallery  opera-goer, 
I  do  what  I  can  to  relieve  him  of  it,  and  make  married 
people  as  responsible  for  their  good  behaviour  to  one 
another  as  business  partners  are.  Hereupon  Mr. 
Buchanan  discourses  in  the  following  terms: — "The 
Naked  Man  [me!]  posing  as  a  realist,  cries,  'away 
with  sanctions  !  let  us  have  no  more  of  them  ; '  but  the 
man  who  is  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  knows  that 
they  are  inevitable  and  accepts  them."  Did  anyone 
ever  hear  such  nonsense  ?  Do  the  Americans  accept 
them  ?  Do  the  French  accept  them  ?  Would  we  accept 
them  but  for  our  national  preference  for  hypocrisy  eked 
out  with  collusive  divorce  cases  ?  I  have  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Buchanan  idealising  me  ;  but  when  he  takes  to 
idealising  the  English  law  at  its  stupidest,  he  oversteps 
my  drawn  line.  I  am  none  the  less  obliged  to  him  for 
giving  me  an  excuse  for  another  assault  on  these  patent 
beautifiers  and  ennoblers  without  which,  it  is  assumed, 
we  should  all  fall  to  universal  rapine,  though  the 
danger  of  license  is  plainly  all  the  other  way.  I  verily 
believe  that  if  the  percentage  of  happy  marriages  ever 
rises  to,  say,  twenty-five,  the  existence  of  the  human 
intellect  will  be  threatened  by  the  very  excesses  against 
which  our  marriage  law  is  supposed  to  protect  us. 

G.  B.  S. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  during-  the  week,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  tne  alternate  triumphs  of  the 
"bulls"  and  the  "bears"  in  the  American  Market. 
Although  the  political  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  clear 
since  the  Ministerial  statement  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
West  African  difficulty  is  practically  at  an  end,  the 
holiday  and  the  approaching  end  of  the  account, 
which  closes  next  week,  have  made  both  dealers  and 
the  public  chary  of  entering  upon  fresh  business  until  the 
Spanish-American  crisis  is  ended  one  way  or  another. 
It  does  not  much  matter  in  reality  whether  war  is 
declared  or  not,  provided  the  uncertainty  is  ended.  If 
war  breaks  out,  American  rails  are  more  likely  to  re- 
cover than  not,  and  the  only  effect  to  be  feared  is  a 
heavy  fall  in  Spanish  and  its  result  upon  the  Paris 
market.  The  panicky  feeling  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  largely  disappeared.  There  are  few  heavy  commit- 
ments at  the  present  time,  and  even  in  case  of  war 
there  are  no  further  considerable  falls  to  be  feared  in 
any  department.  The  Money  Market  was  distinctly 
easier  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  in  spite  of  the 
release  of  a  large  amount  in  dividends  the  heavy  drain 
of  gold  to  the  United  States  has  brought  about  a  greater 
stringency,  and  it  is  again  expected  that  the  Bank  rate 
may  be  raised  to  3J,  or  even  4  per  cent.  Consols  have 
fallen  T\  since  last  week. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  business  has  been 
•exceedingly  dull.  There  have  been  a  few  fluctuations 
'n  sympathy  with  the  American  Market,  but  favourable 
anticipations  with  regard  to  the  holiday  traffics  have  had 
their  effect  and  there  is  at  present  a  firmer  tendency, 
and  with  a  clearer  political  atmosphere  there  is  likely  to 
be  an  improvement  very  soon.  Changes  since  last 
week  have  been  slight.  Midland  Deferred  and  Pre- 
ferred have  each  risen  f,  Great  Northern  Preferred  J, 
and  Great  Central  Ordinary  has  fallen  i£.  The  traffic 
returns  of  the  week  show  no  special  feature.  Below  we 
give  our  table  showing  the  net  yield  to  the  investor  of 
British  Railway  Stocks. 


Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 

Company.  Di 


Great  Northern  "A"  , 
Great  Northern  Deferred... 

Brighton  Deferred  

Caledonian  Deferred  

North  Eastern   :  

Midland  Deferred   

North  Western   

South  Eastern  Deferred  ... 

Brighton  Ordinary  

Great  Western   

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  .. 
Great  Northern  Preferred... 

Caledonian  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Ordinary  ... 
Caledonian  1st  Preferred  ... 
Sooth  Western  Deferred  ... 
South  Western  Ordinary  ... 

Midland  Preferred   

Metropolitan   

Great  Eastern  

Great  Central  Preferred  ... 
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13  2 
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9 
9 
7 
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6 
5 
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2 

18 
18 
17 
4 


9 
7 

2 

1 1 
1 
1 1 

2 
o 
8 
1 
9 
5 


in  sympathy  with  Americans.  The  Grand  Trunk  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  was  rather  a  disappointment,  for  it 
was  hoped  that  the  chairman  might  hold  forth  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  rate  war.  Instead,  his 
remarks  on  the  whole  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  dis- 
pute is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  net  yield  of  a  few  selected  American 
railways,  based  on  last  year's  dividends  paid.  In 
many  cases  the  actual  earnings  would  have  made  pos- 
sible bigger  dividends,  and  business  since  has  on  most 
of  the  lines  largely  increased. 


American  Rails  have  naturally  been  much  disturbed. 
On  Monday  many  peace  rumours  were  about,  and  in 
particular  the  definite  statement  from  Madrid  that  the 
Pope  had  undertaken  to  be  mediator  in  the  Cuban  dis- 
pute gave  quite  a  cheerful  tone  to  the  market,  and  rises 
of  two  points  and  more  on  the  day  were  common.  At 
the  close  of  Tuesday,  however,  statements  regarding 
the  warlike  tone  of  President  McKinley's  message  to 
Congress  began  to  circulate,  and  nearly  all  the  ad- 
vances were  lost  again.  On  Wednesday  the  decline 
continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  later  the 
statement  that  the  Message  had  been  postponed  until 
Tuesday  again  caused  a  better  feeling,  although  most 
stocks  at  the  close  showed  a  decline  on  the  day.  In 
spite  of  the  excellent  traffic  returns  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  lines,  they  also  have  suffered 


Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 

Dividends  Price 
Company.  paid  1897.       6  April 


Net 
Yield. 

£  t. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5    91 1    5 

Atchison  Adjustment   3    60^    4 

Illinois  Central    5    102^    4 

Denver  Preference   2    44J    4 

Pennsylvania  ($50)    5    58^    4 

Southern  Preference    1    26§    3 

New  York  Central   4   ...  113I    3  10 

Lake  Shore  ($100)   6    185    3  4 

Norfolk  and  West  Pref.   ...  1    46^    2  2 

Northern  Pacific  Pref.    1    63 1    1  11 


d. 
1  1 

2 
6 
10 
10 
9 
5 

10 
10 
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The  Industrial  Market  has  been  quite  featureless. 
The  general  tendency  has  been  good,  but  no  movement 
is  possible  until  the  Cuban  question  is  settled  and  the 
holidays  are  over.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction expressed  in  various  quarters  with  regard  to 
the  Lipton  allotments,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
exactly  judicious.  Small  lots  continue  to  dribble  into  the 
market  and  the  premium  is  still  under  1,  though  there 
is  evidently  a  determination  in  some  important  quarters 
to  keep  it  as  high  as  possible.  Moreover  there  is  still 
a  lot  of  bear  covering  to  be  done.  The  one  thing  the 
market  likes  is  the  promptitude  with  which  the  allot- 
ment has  been  carried  out.  So  also  much  satisfaction 
has  been  expressed  at  the  even  greater  despatch  with 
which  the  Vi-Cocoa  allotment  has  been  completed,  and 
the  shares  appear,  moreover,  to  have  been  distributed 
more  in  accordance  with  some  defined  plan  than  was 
the  case  with  the  Lipton  issue.  There  has  been  some 
movement  in  Spiers  &  Pond  shares,  on  account  of  the 
new  departure  the  Company  is  making  in  entering  into 
competition  with  the  A. B.C.  and  Lyons'  tea-shops. 
We  repeat  below  our  table  of  the  net  yield  at  their 
present  price  of  a  number  of  industrial  undertakings  on 
the  basis  of  the  past  year's  dividends. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 


Dividend 

Yield 

Company. 

1897. 

Price 

per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

6  April. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

I 

.  10 

0 

0 

National  Explosives  

1 1 

.  8 

7 

7 

Bovril  Deferred  

5 

5 

.  8 

0 

0 

7 

...  18s.  6d.  . 

•  7 

1 1 

4 

Mazawattee  Tea   

8 

...        if  . 

••  5 

16 

4 

Linotype  Deferred  (^5) 

9 

-       71  • 

•  5 

16 

1 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co  

12 

...       A  . 

••  5 

6 

8 

Holborn  &  Frascati  

10  (i) 

-       if  • 

■•  5 

6 

8 

National  Telephone  (£5) 

6 

-    A  ■ 

•■  5 

6 

8 

6 

-    si  ■ 

5 

2 

1 

Lister  &  Co.  {£\o)   

2 

4 

••  5 

0 

0 

TelegraphConstruc.  {£12 

)i5 

...   36^  . 

••  4 

18 

7 

Pawsons  &  Leafs  ^£iof 

5 

...     &  . 

..  4 

16 

0 

Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ... 

7i 

T  9 

••  4 

16 

0 

Jay's   

7i 

16 

•1  4 

13 

9 

7\ 

-               If  • 

..  4 

12 

3 

Eley  Brothers  {£10)  ... 
Price's  Candles  (,£16)  ... 

i7i 

...            38  . 

..  4 

12 

1 

...            36  . 

•■  4 

10 

8 

Harrod's  Stores   

20 

...       4i  • 

••  4 

8 

10 

Vicars,  Son  &  Maxim... 
Bryant  &  May  (£5)  ... 

15 

3t  a 

■•  4 

7 

3 

17* 

20 

••  4 

5 

6 

Jones  &  Higgins   

9i 

...    li  . 

••  4 

4 

"5 

5 

...   ii  . 

••  4 

0 

0 

Wallis  &  Co.  (£5)   

10 

...  14 

••  3 

11 

5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (£10)  ... 

20 

...     6oi  . 

••  3 

6 

1 

Aerated  Bread   

40 

12J 

2 

8 

Hydraulic  Power  (^100) 

8 

...  275 

..  2 

18 

2 

(:)  Including  bonus  of 

2  per 

cent.    (2)  £6  paid. 
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In  the  case  of  industrial  companies,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  necessary  in  every  case  to 
have  regard  to  the  position  of  the  undertaking,  whether 
profits  are  increasing  or  decreasing,  whether  a  sub- 
stantial reserve  fund  is  being  accumulated,  and  whether 
the  business  is  such  as  will  permit  of  legitimate  expan- 
sion. Otherwise  a  high  yield  may  be  a  sign  rather  of 
weakness  than  of  strength.  This  is,  however,  certainly 
not  the  case  with  the  industrial  security  which  stands  at 
the  top  of  our  list.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  Paquin, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  chairman, 
Mr.  John  Barker,  J. P.,  was  able  to  make  a  most  satis- 
factory statement  to  the  shareholders.  The  last  com- 
plete year  before  the  Company  took  over  the  under- 
taking showed  a  profit  of  ^46,000.  The  first  year's 
work  of  the  new  Company  has  resulted  in  a  profit  of 
^"60,000,  an  increase  of  ^14,000,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  London  branch  of  the  business 
has  only  just  got  under  way,  that  the  new  tariff  in  the 
United  States,  where  Paquin's  formerly  did  a  large 
business,  has  proved  almost  prohibitive  to  the  importa- 
tion of  dresses,  and  that  the  fire  at  the  charity  bazaar 
in  Paris  put  a  large  part  of  the  aristocratic  clientele  of 
the  firm  into  mourning.  The  second  year's  working 
will  in  all  probability  show  a  largely  increased  profit. 
As  it  is,  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on 
the  ordinary  shares,  nearly  ^"Sooo  has  been  placed  to 
reserve  and  over  ^2000  is  carried  forward.  At  their 
present  price,  Paquin  shares  seem  an  admirable  invest- 
ment. 

The  debenture  issue  of  the  Linotype  Company,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavourable  condition  of  market,  has  been  well 
received.  The  extraordinary  success  the  Company  has 
achieved  in  the  past  four  years,  thanks  to  the  capacity 
and  energy  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  and 
the  progress  it  continues  to  make,  quite  rightly  in- 
spire confidence.  The  lucky  investors  who  bought 
the  shares  at  10s.  each  five  years  ago  and  stuck 
to  them  have,  taking  into  consideration  the  present 
market  price  and  the  dividends  they  have  received, 
obtained  about  68  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  position 
of  the  Company  is  now  strong  enough  to  defy  any 
competition  at  present  in  sight,  and  the  new  works 
which  are  being  erected  and  the  new  develop- 
ments of  the  business  cannot  fail  to  increase  dividend 
distributions  in  the  future.  As  will  be  seen  from  our 
list  of  industrial  companies  the  Ordinary  shares  at  the 
present  price  yield  ^5  2s.  id.  per  cent,  to  the  investor, 
the  Deferred  ^5  165.  id.  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
dividends  paid  last  year.  The  Company  has  moreover 
built  up  a  reserve  fund  of  ^260,000,  so  that  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
promising  of  industrial  undertakings. 

In  South  Africans  there  has  been  a  notable  under- 
current of  strength  in  spite  of  the  utter  lack  of  busi- 
ness. The  heavy  falls  in  this  department  during  the 
past  two  months  have  shaken  out  all  weak  holders, 
and  further  declines  are  improbable  even  should  there  be 
war.  But  until  the  question  is  decided  no  one  feels 
disposed  to  enter  upon  any  fresh  commitments.  Next 
Tuesday  is  the  mining  carry-over  day,  and  what  changes 
there  have  been  since  the  last  settlement  have  been 
nearly  all  in  favour  of  holders.  By  the  time  the  market 
meets  again  after  the  holidays  most  of  the  March 
crushings  will  be  announced,  and  if  these  are  favour- 
able they  may  give  the  market  a  push  which  will  send 
everything  up  with  a  jump.  Rand  Mines  continue  to 
vary  with  every  rumour  of  war  or  peace,  almost  as  if 
the  deep-level  mines  of  the  Rand  were  in  Cuba,  but 
this  of  course  is  due  to  the  state  of  the  Paris  market 
and  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  shares.  Holders  of 
Rand  Mines  will  be  much  more  at  ease  when  the  pro- 
posed splitting  of  the  shares  is  carried  out  and  their 
fluctuations  in  value  are  less  violent.  The  Robinson 
Deep,  we  learn,  commenced  crushing  on  Wednes- 
day last  with  40  stamps.  Rhodesian  shares  have 
also  developed  a  favourable  tone  since  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  in  England  and  his  rumoured  return 
along  with  Mr.  Beit  to  the  Chartered  Company's 
Board.  Geelongs,  to  which  we  have  already  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  have  been  a  good  deal  in 
evidence,  and  there  are  various  sensational  rumours 
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afloat  with  regard  to  the  mine,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  What  is  certain  is  that  a  great  deal  is 
expected  from  it  by  those  who  know  ;  some  go  even 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  will  be  the  saviour  of  Rhodesia. 
We  may  hear  something  more  about  it  when  the 
Chartered  Company's  meeting  is  held  towards  the  end 
of  this  month. 


Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Pro- 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

1  April. 

Inline. 

m  ei 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

•  35 

.     I.|  ... 

7o(?)  . 

..  18 

•  15° 

813 

12 

••  I5 

•  5° 

2 

8 

•■  lS 

•  50 

■      2&  - 

18  . 

■•  J5 

.  500 

•  m  ■■■ 

1 

..  11 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef 

10 

8  *** 

6 

..11 

.  200 

.  12 

8 

..  10 

•  35° 

24-i  ... 

x7 

..  10 

35 

2 

1 1 

..  10 

.    80  .. 

■    4f  .» 

8 

..  10 

•  150 

.    8£  ... 

10 

••  9 

•    75  •• 

.    7  ... 

8  . 

..  8 

"    60  .. 

•    3k  ■■■ 

10 

„  8 

Roodepoort  United  .. 

.    50  .. 

•    3f  - 

15  • 

..  8 

City  and  Suburban(6).. 

-    15  •• 

■  5t^-- 

i7  • 

••  7 

.  100 

•    4|  - 

7  • 

••  7 

Meyer  and  Charlton  .. 

.    70  .. 

•    4t  - 

10 

••  7 

20 

.    8J  ... 

16 

••  7 

10 

•    3*  - 

I3 

••  7 

•  35 

.      2\  ... 

9 

..  6 

.  100 

■     It  ■■• 

12 

..  6 

10 

c  5 

■  5t^-- 

40 

..  6 

•    75  - 

.    5  ... 

8(8)  . 

5 

.    15  .. 

•  »t~ 

20(?)  . 

••  5 

Durban  Roodepoort.. 

.    80  .. 

■  Stt-.- 

9 

••  4* 

60  .. 

•      2jf  ... 

4 

..  4 

Langlaagte  Estate  .. 

•    3°  •• 

•    3i  - 

IS  ■ 

..  4 

(x)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^"250,000.  (2)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ;£i  10,000.  (3)  51^  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  ^250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(4)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^100,000.  (5)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  ^200,000.  (6)  ^4  shares.  (7)  ^5 
shares.  (8)  Poorer  North  Reef  ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

Deep  Levels.  ' 

Pro- 


Company. 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  oi 

bable 

Dividends. 

1  April. 

Mine. 

Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

Robinson  Deep  (x)  ... 

•    9l  ■ 

..  20 

...  17 

Durban  Deep  (2)   

  50  •■ 

•    3i  • 

••  15 

•-  15 

•  »*  • 

..  16 

...  13 

.    6  . 

••  15 

...  12 

...     60  .. 

•    4*  • 

••  43 

...  1 1 

...      io8(3)  .. 

•     38  • 

••  5 

...  9 

^Village  Main  Reef(4) 

  75  .. 

•    5  • 

••  *3 

...  8 

  7o(3) 

•    6J  . 

..  23 

...  7 

  40  •• 

•    5  • 

•  •  36 

...  6 

  4l(3)- 

•  3(5)- 

3° 

-  5 

18  .. 

•    *i  • 

••  25 

-  5 

•  *i  • 

••  15 

2 

The  mines  marked 

thus  *  are 

already  at 

work. 

(x)  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (2)  Owns 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ^"36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (3)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (4)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ^200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (5)  ^5  shares. 

The  recent  amalgamation  of  the  Van  Ryn  Estate  and 
the  Van  Ryn  West  is  likely  to  result  in  considerable 
benefit  to  the  shareholders  of  both  Companies.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  George  Albu  was  ap- 
pointed managing  director  of  the  properties  in  South 
Africa  after  the  amalgamation,  and  his  first  step  was  to 
have  a  thorough  examination  made  of  the  condition  of 
the  two  mines  by  a  well-known  and  able  mining  engineer, 
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Mr.  Denny.  From  the  long  and  exhaustive  report  which 
Mr.  Denny  has  presented,  it  is  evident  that  the  past 
management  of  the  properties  has  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  Van  Ryn  reefs  range  only  from  three  inches 
to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  mining  them  a 
large  proportion  of  waste  rock  is  necessarily  taken  out 
along  with  the  gold-bearing  ore.  In  such  a  case,  very 
careful  sorting  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  crushing 
worthless  stone,  but  the  sorting  arrangements  at 
both  the  Van  Ryn  mines  have  been  something  more 
than  imperfect.  Mr.  Denny  estimates  that  at  least 
35  per  cent,  of  waste  rock  should  be  sorted  out. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring 
the  grade  of  the  ore  up  to  not  less  than  9  dwts.  per  ton. 
With  working  costs  at  25*.,  this  will  indicate  a  profit 
of  about  10s.  per  ton,  and  with  the  eighty-stamp  mill 
which  it  is  proposed  to  work,  the  total  annual  profits 
should  be  close  upon  ,£80,000.  The  capital  _  of  the 
combined  companies,  including  new  capital  raised,  is 
^400,000,  so  that  when  the  new  management  has 
made  the  necessary  improvements  and  has  got  to 
work,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  dividends  of  20 
per  cent,  may  be  earned. 

Westralians  have  been  as  inactive  as  the  rest,  and 
there  are  absolutely  no  movements  of  importance  to 
chronicle.  Even  "Terrors"  are  stagnant.  Indeed, 
they  are  slowly  drooping,  and  one  can  only  conclude 
that  Mr.  Bottomley's  magnanimity  is  so  great  that  he 
is  actually  allowing  them  to  fall,  so  that  the  "bears" 
he  holds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  may  get  off  still  more 
lightly.  With  ^"5,000,000  of  gold  in  sight,  and  a 
heavily  oversold  "bear"  account,  no  other  explanation 
is  possible,  for,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bottomley 
did  not  keep  strictly  to  the  truth  in  his  speech  at  the 
Northern  Territories  meeting  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  hope  the  operators  he  has  spared  will  not  repay 
him  with  rank  ingratitude  when  he  wants  them  to  do 
him  a  good  turn. 

It  is  odd  how  Company  promoters  like  to  pay  for 
things  in  scrip.  Hard  cash  they  are  loth  to  part  with, 
but  when  they  can  discharge  an  obligation  by  handing 
over  pieces  of  paper  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  value 
they  are  quite  happy.  One  day,  at  the  present  rate, 
there  will  be  no  cash  dividends  at  all.  A  good  deal  of 
cheap  fun  has  been  made  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of 
Rucker  versus  Calvert,  but  after  all  his  only  mistake 
was  to  have  placed  confidence  in  a  friend.  Mr.  Rucker 
paid  Mr.  Calvert,  of  West  Australian  fame,  ,£14,000 
in  cash  for  a  share  in  his  racehorses.  Mr.  Calvert  paid 
him  the  money  back  in  deferred  shares  of  the  Imperial 
Western  Australian  Corporation,  supposed  to  be  worth  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  debt,  but  in  reality  unsaleable. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Sidney  Chambers, 
declared  in  his  evidence,  indeed,  that  he  considered  the 
deferred  shares  quite  valueless,  and  if  any  one  ought  to 
know  he  should.  However,  Mr.  Calvert  agreed  on 
Monday  to  pay  up  to  the  extent  of  £10,000,  and 
Mr.  Rucker  agreed  to  withdraw  the  charge  of  fraud, 
so  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  Mr.  Rucker  at  least 
comes  out  of  the  affair  with  credit,  for  it  is  scarcely  a 
reproach  to  a  man  to  have  placed  confidence  in  a 
friend.  But  what  a  curious  mind  Mr.  Calvert  must  have, 
even  for  a  Company  promoter. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

LINOTYPE  DEBENTURES. 

The  Linotype  Company,  Limited,  issues  £"250,000  of 
4  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  at  the  price  of 
£102  per  £100,  repayable  at  ,£105  in  1923.  The 
Company,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  redeem  the 
whole  or  any  part  before  that  date  at  £"107.  The  de- 
bentures are  secured  as  a  First  Mortgage  on  the  free- 
hold land,  houses  and  other  permanent  assets  of  the 
Company.  The  object  of  the  issue  is  to  provide  funds 
to  complete  the  capital  outlay  of  upwards  of  £400,000  for 
theCompany's  new  works  at  Broadheath,  near  Manchester, 
as  well  as  to  provide  further  working  capital  and  to  ac- 
quire the  Colonial  and  Continental  patents  of  the  Lino- 
type machine.  The  Linotype  Company,  after  its  early 
struggles,  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  solid  in- 
dustrial undertakings,  and  its  profits  are  increasing 


very  rapidly.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  over  £140,000, 
and  since  the  total  amount  required  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  debentures  is  only  £10,000,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sound  and  remunerative  investment. 

GEORGE  INGHAM  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

The  business  of  Mr.  George  Ingham,  worsted 
spinner,  is  well  known  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, but  on  the  whole  the  Company  which  has  been 
formed  to  take  over  the  business  will  be  better  left 
to  the  people  of  Halifax  and  Bradford,  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  present  value  of  the  under- 
taking. The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ;£ioo,ooo,  of 
which  4500  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
of  £10  each,  and  4500  Ordinary  shares  of  £10  each, 
are  at  present  issued.  The  directors,  who  are  all  well- 
known  business  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  show  their 
confidence  in  the  Company  by  taking  up  £"23,000  of  the 
capital  ;  and  the  assets  of  the  business,  including 
allowance  for  goodwill,  are  valued  at  £55,000.  This 
is  apparently  the  price  that  is  being  paid  for  the  busi- 
ness, since  the  sum  of  £35,000  is  set  aside  for  working 
capital.  The  certificate  of  past  profits  leaves  something 
to  be  desired,  the  average  annual  profits  for  the  past  five 
years  being  put  down  at  £9000.  In  one  year,  how- 
ever, it  is  admitted  that  the  profit  earned  was  only 
£5500.  If  the  average  profits  can  be  maintained  the 
ordinary  shares  should  obtain  a  satisfactory  dividend,  but 
the  worsted  manufacture  is  notoriously  not  flourishing  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  accountant's 
certificate  to  show  that  the  profits  have  not  been  regu- 
larly diminishing  during  the  period  which  it  covers. 

MONARCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

A  novel  fire-lighter  and  a  cycle-stand  do  not  seem  to 
provide  a  very  wide  basis  of  operations  for  a  "  sound  in- 
dustrial concern,"  as  the  Monarch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  describes  itself  at  the  head  of  its 
prospectus.  Hypothetical  profits  promise  a  dividend  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  £20,000  which  the  public 
is  asked  to  subscribe  for  these  two  patents  of  "  a  most 
promising  and  highly  lucrative  character."  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  three  directors  could  have  found 
the  capital,  and  have  kept  the  20  per  cent,  for  them- 
selves ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  generosity  of  the  gentlemen  who  issue  prospectuses. 

SCOTTISH  CORPORATION  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  Scottish  Corporation  of  British  Columbia  is  formed 
with  a  capital  of  £"100,000  in  £"i  shares,  of  which 
50,000  are  now  issued,  as  a  parent  company  to  develop 
and  work  by  means  of  subsidiary  companies  various 
gold-bearing  properties  in  the  Rossland  district.  The 
purchase  price  of  the  properties,  to  be  acquired  has  been 
fixed  at  £40,000,  payable  wholly  in  shares  if  the 
directors  so  desire.  The  £"10,000  which  remains  for 
working  capital  will  not,  one  would  think,  go  very  far 
towards  developing  the  properties,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  hear  of  other  companies  to  be 
ushered  into  existence  by  the  Scottish  Corporation. 
The  prospectus  waxes  eloquent  with  regard  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia  in  general  and  the 
Rossland  district  in  particular,  and  it  is  a  clever  move 
to  have  enlisted  the  services  as  local  directors  of  two 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  famous  Le  Roi  mine.  At 
this  stage,  however,  it  is  probably  not  expected  that 
the  public  should  take  a  hand  in  the  deal.  Its  turn  will 
come  when  the  subsidiary  companies  appear. 

G.  &  C.  AND  E.  NUTHALL  &  SONS,  LIMITED. 

A  confectionery  and  general  provider's  business  at 
Kingston-on-Thames  seems  rather  dear  at  £"81,100,  the 
price  which  G.  &  C.  and  E.  Nuthall  &  Sons,  Limited, 
is  paying  the  vendor  of  the  two  business  of  G.  &  C. 
Nuthall  and  E.  Nuthall  &  Sons,  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  even  although  we  are  assured  that  "  the 
number  of  the  honoured  patrons  of  the  businesses  is 
large."  In  addition  to  the  share  capital  of  ,£100,000 
in  jQi  shares,  of  which  £50,000  are  at  present  issued, 
there  is  also  £40,000  worth  of  Debenture  Stock.  The 
total  certified  profits  are  only  given  in  averages  for 
three  and  two  years,  and  even  then  only  amount  to 
£7500  a  year,  with  no  allowance  for  rent  of  business 
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premises,  for  wear  and  tear  of  plant,  or  for  manage- 
ment. The  promoters  evidently  hope  that  the 
"  honoured  patrons  "  will  subscribe  to  the  issue. 
We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  general  public  will 

do  so. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CUBAN  INSURGENTS. 

No.  709  G  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

11  March,  1898. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — In  answer  to  an  implied  inquiry  contained  in 
your  recent  review  of  Mr.  Davis's  book,  let  me  say  that 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  fighting  insurgents  are  white 
Cubans  of  remote  Spanish  descent,  but  not  "  Spanish 
colonists  "  in  any  other  sense  than  an  American  is  an 
Englishman.    The  line  is  sharply  drawn  on  both  sides. 

The  Spaniards  or  "  Spanish  colonists  "  of  the  island 
are  very  numerous,  ultra-loyal  to  the  point  of  ferocity, 
and  make  up  the  "volunteers"  whom  you  hear  of. 
They  also  provide  some  part  of  the  material  of  the 
bands  of  guerrillas,  confused  by  your  reviewer  I  think 
with  the  revolutionists.  These  guerrillas  kill  the 
pacificos,  because  the  latter  are  Cuban  in  sympathy. 
The  revolutionists  hang  the  guerrillas  without  mercy, 
although  the  Spanish  regulars  meet  with  good  treatment 
as  a  rule  when  captured. 

A  Spaniard  or  Spanish  colonist  is  a  man  born  in  Spain, 
or  immediately  descended  from  such  a  man :  and  he 
adheres  to  the  Spanish  side.  Most  often  he  is  a  Catalan, 
although  there  are  representatives  from  central  and 
southern  Spain,  and  many  Canary  Islanders  among  the 
Spanish  colonists.  The  guerrillas  are  said  to  be  largely 
made  up  of  the  refuse  of  all  nations. 

When  the  war  began,  the  proportion  of  black  and 
yellow  to  white  Cubans  was  greater  than  it  is  now. 
With  increasing  prospects  of  success,  more  and  more 
of  the  responsible  persons  have  joined  the  insurgents. 
One  of  their  most  notable  men,  General  Rabi,  is 
said  to  be  an  Indian,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Indian  chieftains.  There  may  be  a  few  more  of  the 
same  race  among  his  following.  There  are  lastly  a  few 
dozen  of  English-speaking  young  men,  chiefly  from  this 
country,  who  have  fought  for  Cuba,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  appreciable  non-Cuban  element  contend- 
ing against  the  Spaniard  now.  The  blacks  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  have  always  been 
among  the  most  irreconcilable  enemies  of  Spanish  rule* 
A  considerable  force  of  these  followed  the  Maceos, 
doing  good  service.  Gomez  and  Garcia,  the  chief 
commanders,  are  white  men  of  remote  Spanish 
descent ;  so  are  the  President  Maso,  the  late  President  Sal- 
vador Cisneros,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Lucia,  Cespedes, 
the  son  of  the  first  Cuban  President,  now  in  charge  of 
the  civil  administration  of  El  Oriente  (Santiago  de  Cuba 
Province),  and  a  notable  majority  of  the  most  active 
surviving  leaders. 

Mr.  Davis  was  writing,  I  suppose,  primarily  for 
readers  in  the  United  States,  where  these  matters  are, 
naturally,  better  understood.  I  have  not  read  his  book, 
but  have  followed  every  phase  and  most  of  the  signifi- 
cant details  of  the  war  from  the  beginning,  for  reasons 
of  my  own.  You  will  get  the  true  significance  if 
you  conceive  it  as  a  struggle  to  the  death  between 
Spanish  troops  and  Spanish-born  immigrants  on  the 
one  side  and  a  composite  Cuban  force  on  the  other,  this 
force  being  perhaps  one-third  black  or  half-caste  and 
two-thirds  white  of  remote  Spanish  ancestry  but 
acquired  Cuban  idiosyncrasy,  hating  Spain  with  the 
deadliest  possible  hatred. — I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Babcock. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Savile  Row,  London, 
6  April,  1898. 
Sir, — Your  article  on  the  State  of  the  National 
Gallery,    which   displays   a   mastery  of  subject  and 
"expertise"  of  no  ordinary  kind,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
development  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  pictures 
in  Trafalgar  Square. 
According  to  your  own  admission  the  Director  is  no 
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longer  responsible,  and  yet  you  "  slate  "  him  severely, 
whilst  you  let  off  the  more  responsible  Trustees  almost 
entirely  without  reproof.  Nor  should  you  censure  the 
Director  or  Trustees  for  occasionally  adding  works 
of  minor  importance  in  completion  of  the  "historical" 
links  of  a  collection  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
development  and  "outcome"  of  schools. 

There  are  many  painters,  held  to  be  "second  rate" 
to-day,  who  in  a  decade  or  two  may  be  regarded  as 
being  in  the  first  rank.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  judge  the 
importance  of  a  work  of  art  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  money  value  of  the  day.  It  is  well  within  our 
recollection  that  the  works  of  such  painters  as  Franz 
Hals  once  fetched  a  few  sovereigns  (and  not  so  very 
long  ago)  ;  yet  had  the  then  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  purchased  the  paintings  of  Hals  when  they 
were  so  little  thought  of,  the  probability  is  that  the 
critics  of  those  days  would  have  scoffed  at  and 
censured  him  for  adding  them  to  the  National 
collection.  And  although  Franz  Hals,  by  the  side  of 
Rembrandt,  dwindles  into  a  caricaturist,  it  would  now 
be  regrettable  if  this  master  "  of  the  '  bravura  '  of  the 
brush  "  had  not  been  represented  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Hals  too  was  the  founder  of  a  great  school  and  many 
of  his  pupils  produced  works  above  the  ordinary  merit. 

Almost  the  last  purchases  of  the  late  Director  were  two 
works  by  W.  C.  Duyster,  a  Dutch  painter,  a  follower 
of  Hals,  unheard  of  a  few  years  since  ;  yet  in  point  of 
excellence  he  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  painting  of 
Terborgh  himself. 

A  National  collection  should  not  be  only  a  congrega- 
tion of  masterpieces  by  the  acknowledged  great 
masters  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  go  on  exemplifying  the 
latter,  as  has  been  the  case,  by  adding  works  much 
inferior  to  those  already  possessed. 

The  most  difficult  problem  your  article  propounds  is 
the  finding  of  the  Director,  "the  man  of  ability  and 
strength  of  character."  One  can  hardly  imagine  a 
person,  who  whilst  being  an  artist,  shall  also  be  an 
"  expert  judge  "  of  English,  Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish 
art ;  and  yet  this  is  what  the  Director  of  our  National 
Gallery  is  wanted  and  expected  to  be.  The  qualification 
necessary  for  a  National  Gallery  directorship  is,  that  he 
must  have  been  or  be  an  artist,  and  so  long  as  this  is 
really  a  sine-qud-non,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  right 
man  will  always  be  greater. 

In  Germany,  Holland  and  France  there  are  many 
young  men  of  education,  whose  worldly  position  sets 
them  above  the  consideration  of  "  Brot  Noth,"  and 
who  take  up  the  study  of  art  systematically  ;  and  of  late 
years  there  has  arisen  a  "cult"  of  the  "art  historian" 
(Kunst  Historiker),  whose  mission  seems  to  be  to 
make  researches  in  European  archives,  and  to  try  and 
knock  into  a  "  cocked  hat  "  all  the  time-honoured  tra- 
ditions of  the  past ;  yet  from  amongst  these  come  many 
first-rate  judges  and  experts  who  find  their  way  to  the 
directorships  of  the  art  museums  and  galleries  of  Europe. 
And  these,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Holland,  are, 
without  doubt,  most  ably  administered. — I  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  J.  Pfungst. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Grayswood,  Haslemere,  5  April,  1898. 

Sir, — While  you  are  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
National  Gallery  you  may  be  interested  to  hear  that 
the  Spanish  picture,  1308,  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman," 
which  is  attributed  to  Del  Mazo,  was  painted  by  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Escosura.  He  is,  I  believe, 
still  living,  and  when  I  last  saw  him,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  he  told  me  that  he  had  taken  the  pose  from  the 
famous  "  Portrait  of  a  Sculptor,"  by  Velasquez,  now  in 
the  Prado,  and  the  drapery,  together  with  the  red  and 
silver  of  the  costume,  from  the  famous  Rose  portrait  ot 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  by  Velasquez,  also  in  the 
Museo  del  Prado.  I  do  not  know  how  the  picture  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crompton  Roberts.  Sefior 
Escosura  told  me  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  London 
dealer  many  years  ago. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  several  times,  but, 
though  the  authorities  are  good  enough  to  say  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the  painting,  yet  I 
see  that  students  are  still  allowed  to  copy  it  in  perfect 
good  faith. — Yours,  &c,  Charles  Terry. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  4  April,  1898. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  letter  published  in  your  issue 
of  2  April,  on  the  "State  of  the  National  Gallery," 
signed  by  "The  Writer  of  the  Article,"  and  in  reply  wish 
to  make  two  statements. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  I  had  "a  case"  against 
Sir  Edward  Poynter,  which  has  been  already  decided. 
I  have  no  case,  and  never  had  one  against  Sir  Edward 
Poynter.  I  have  never  had  but  one  interview  with  him, 
and  it  did  not  last  twenty  minutes.  In  that  time,  he 
decided  that  not  one  of  two  hundred  pictures  was  worthy 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  City  of  London. 

Your  correspondent  adds:  "Had  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
shown  the  same  good  sense  in  the  difficult  conduct  of 
the  National  Gallery,  as  he  did  in  the  simple  matter  of 
Mr.  Sellar's  collection,  the  article  on  the  National 
Gallery  could  never  have  appeared  in  your  columns." 

I  can  show  the  "Writer  of  the  Article  "  the  pictures 
rejected  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  and  I  challenge  him  to 
point  out  one  picture  by  rejecting  which  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  showed  "good  sense." — J  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  D.  P.  Sellar. 

"THE  OPEN  DOOR." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  have  been  told  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  a  memorable  speech  that  the  one  policy 
really  vital  to  the  interests  of  this  country  is  that  of  the 
open  door  for  British  trade,  and  that  this  policy  must 
be  upheld  even  "at  the  cost  of  war."  He  has  only  to 
refer  to  a  speech,  no  less  memorable,  by  his  own  chief, 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  learn  why  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
invoke  the  awful  spectre  of  a  great  war.  "  We  have 
to  open  the  doors  to  the  access  of  trade,"  Lord  Salisbury 
once  explained,  "when  the  keys  have  unfortunately 
been  thrown  away  by  the  mistakes  of  our  predeces- 
sors." Their  mistake  was  the  fatal  resolve  never  to 
fight  tariffs  by  tariffs.  Again,  to  quote  Lord  Salisbury, 
"  What  I  desire  to  impress  on  you  is  that,  under  cover 
of  this  fetish  worship  of  a  set  of  doctrines  that  are 
called  Free  Trade,  but  which  are  not  Free  Trade,  you 
are  excluded  from  these  acts  of  self-defence,  and  that 
so  long  as  you  are  thus  excluded  you  may  sigh  in  vain 
for  justice  in  fiscal  matters."  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  speaker  has  now  had  to  inform  a  deputation  of 
West  Africa  merchants  that  he  has  little  hope  of 
approaching  the  French  Government  with  success  for 
relief  from  the  crushing  tariffs  on  our  trade  in  that 
region.    And  here,  too,  the  alternative  is  war. 

By  the  irony  of  fate  we  are  to  go  to  war  to  gratify 
the  "manes"  of  Cobden  and  of  Bright.  Is  there  no 
public  man  in  England  who  has  the  courage  to  tell 
the  people  that  they  are  being  called  upon  to  undertake 
the  awful  risk  of  a  great  war  in  order  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  Lord  Farrerand  the  "  Free  Trade  "  Pump 
known  as  the  Cobden  Club  may  indulge  in  their 
"fetish  worship"  of  the  great  false  prophet,  who  in- 
duced England  to  adopt  his  policy  on  the  strength  of 
assurances  which  time  and  experience  have  shown  to 
be  absolutely  wrong?       Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  R. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hotel  de  Provence,  Cannes. 

Dear  Sir, — There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
abroad  that  the  Chinese  Empire  is  crumbling  to  pieces, 
and  that,  not  only  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  links 
connecting  that  huge  country,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  fighting  qualities  in  its  inhabitants.  I  have 
myself  paid  two  visits  to  China  and  have  sojourned  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
might  still  be  made  a  formidable  power  if  Sir  Robert 
Hart  were  allowed  to  organize  a  trained  army  of 
natives  under  a  man  possessing  such  qualities  of  leader- 
ship as  Gordon.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese  are  destitute  of  military  qualities ;  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  brave,  temperate  and  docile,  as 
Gordon  and  others  have  proved.  But  discipline,  honest 
treatment  and  good  officers  are  wanting.  In  1858 
Captain  Temple — brother  of  the  Archbishop — trained  a 
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large  regiment  of  coolies  at  Canton,  and  made  them 
very  efficient  and  steady.  In  the  second  expedition 
under  Sir  Hope  Grant  they  behaved  with  great  courage, 
as  one  of  the  best  soldiers  we  can  boast  of,  namely,  Sir 
F.  Stephenson,  has,  I  believe,  testified.— Yours  truly, 
J.  C.  D.  Morrison,  Colonel. 

ACCESS    TO  KLONDYKE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ottawa,  8  March,  1898. 
Sir,-I  n  your  Notes  of  19  February  (p.  243)  you 
find  it  difficult  to  "  make  much  of  the  wrangle  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  over  the  access  to 
Klondyke  question."  The  question  is  a  many-sided  one 
which  I  do  not  now  propose  to  argue,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  the  main  underlying  fact.  The  recent 
rich  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  District  have 
occurred  in  Canadian  territory,  where  any  miner  may 
obtain  a  claim  on  equal  terms,  no  matter  what  his 
nationality  may  be.  In  the  adjacent  United  States 
territory  of  Alaska  (and  generally  in  the  United  States) 
no  one  can  enjoy  any  rights  of  the  kind  except  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  those  who  have  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  to  become  citizens  of  that  country. 
The  Canadian  Government  has  not  so  far  given  way  to 
the  representations  made  in  the  press  and  by  various 
public  bodies  to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  and  to  restrict  to 
British  subjects  all  mining  rights  on  lines  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  the  neighbouring  Republic,  although 
the  majority  of  those  entering  the  Klondyke  region  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  citizens  of  that  country.  But  the 
continued  effort  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
undefined  Alaskan  "coast  strip"  as  a  customs  wall 
around  Canadian  territory,  and  to  fortify  this  wall  by 
burdensome  restrictions  to  Canadian  trade  in  the 
interests  of  a  few  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Union, 
may  end,  as  it  seems  probable,  by  such  action  on  the  part 
of  Canada  as  will  preclude  foreigners  from  acquiring  or 
holding  mining  claims.  Such  action  appears  to  be  the 
most  legitimate  line  of  defence  against  tactics  of  the  kind 
above  mentioned. — Yours  truly, 

George  M.  Dawson. 

MRS.  STEEL'S  STORY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  March,  1898. 

Sir, — Mrs.  Steel,  desiring,  I  suppose,  to  prove  her 
ignorance  of  Mr.  Kipling's  works,  has  considerably 
distorted  his  story  "Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  in  her 
"synopsis."  The  woman  is  not  deserted  by  the 
Englishman,  nor  does  she  die  of  a  broken  heart.  She 
dies  of  cholera,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  But  I  suspect 
that  your  reviewer  was  thinking  of  another  story  by 
Mr.  Kipling,  called  "Beyond  the  Pale."  Here  Mrs. 
Steel's  method  of  comparison  may  disclose  some  more 
striking  resemblances.  The  "  Synopsis  "  of  "On  the 
Second  Story  "  is  her  own. 

"  Beyond  the  Pale."  "  On  the  Second  Story." 

A  Hindu  widow  is  visited  A  Hindu  widow  meets  a 
at  her  house  by  an  English-  Hindu  schoolmaster  at  a 
man.  His  proposals  are  shrine.  He  proposes  elope- 
not  recorded.  The  relations  ment,  but  the  priests  over- 
of  the  widow  discover  the  hear  and  cut  off  the  widow's 
liaison  and  cut  off  the  head  in  order  to  appease 
widow's  hands,  in  order  the  goddess, 
to  appease  their  own  sense  N.B. — She  lives  in  the 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  basement. 

N.B. — She  lives  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Mrs.  Steel  asks  for  a  connecting  rope,  with  which  to 
hang  herself  for  plagiarism.  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  held 
an  accessory  to  her  suicide. — Yours,  &c. ,    W.  F.  G. 

"FAME,  THE  FIDDLER." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Arolsen  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
29  March,  1898. 

Sir, — Honest  criticism,  however  severe,  no  man 
objects  to,  but  when  a  reviewer  descends  to  misrepre- 
sentation it  is  time  for  an  author  to  protest.  My  book 
has  aimed  at  presenting  a  picture  of  an  absolute  exist- 
ing Bohemia  in  London,  as  Henri  Miirger  presented 
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certain  phases  of  Bohemian  life  in  Paris.  That  I  am 
a  long  way  behind  Miirger  in  my  power  of  description 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  done  my  best  perhaps. 
To  say  that  "the  trail  of  tenth-rate  journalism  is  all 
over  it  and  over  its  characters  "  is  deliberately  false. 
I  know  nothing  of  tenth-rate  journalism,  so  am  unable 
to  write  of  it.  Your  reviewer  has  his  knowledge,  I 
have  none,  of  this  section  of  his  own  craft.  If  this 
gentleman  knows  not  the  Bohemia  I  describe,  which 
has  a  very  real  existence  in  the  heart  of  London,  then 
he  has  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  work  whose 
value,  whose  truth  and  honesty,  he  is  unable  to  gauge 
or  dispute.  His  childish  criticism  of  the  verse  he  quotes 
is  beneath  contempt.  If  he  cannot  be  smart  on  his  own 
account,  he  should  at  least  refrain  from  making  himself 
ridiculous.  The  "slashings"  of  the  "Saturday  Re- 
view" I  do  not  mind.  "Fame,  the  Fiddler"  is  the 
third  work  of  mine  that  has  been  honoured  with  the 
point  of  the  "  slash"  in  the  "  Saturday  Review"  during 
the  past  few  months.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  its  praise. 
— Yours  faithfully,  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald. 

[So  far,  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald  need  fear  our  praise. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

ENGLISH   v.    FRENCH  :  COMPARATIVE 
ESTIMATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Eland  House,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 

Sir, — There  are  one  or  two  paragraphs  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  "Saturday  Review"  dealing  with  Victor 
Hugo's  expressed  contempt  for  English  prose — "there 
is  no  prose  in  England;"  and  the  "Review's"  last 
sentence  on  the  subject  is  as  follows  :  "  Thus  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  French  prose  is  better  than 
English  prose,  while  English  poetry  is  better  than 
French  poetry." 

I  have,  Sir,  read  the  paragraphs  in  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  on  this  matter  with  great  interest,  and  they 
have  just  been  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  recollection. 
I  happened  to  be  reading  Blair's  lectures,  and  came 
suddenly  on  a  page  which  would  seem  to  offer  itself 
both  in  correction  of  Victor  Hugo's  supercilious  attitude 
and  in  corroboration  of  the  judgment  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review." 

On  page  218  (Blair's  Lectures,  vol.  i. ,  second 
edition.  London,  1785)  we  read  :  "  Few  languages  are 
in  fact  more  copious  than  English.  In  all  grave  sub- 
jects, especially  historical,  critical,  political  and  moral, 
no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  barren- 
ness of  our  tongue.  The  studious  reflecting  genius  of 
the  people  has  brought  together  great  force  of  expres- 
sion on  such  subjects  from  every  quarter. 

"We  are  rich,  too,  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Our 
poetical  style  differs  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point  of 
numbers  only,  but  in  the  very  words  themselves;  which 
shows  what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  select  and  employ,  suited  to  these  diffe- 
rent occasions.  Herein  we  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  it  were  not  distin- 
guished by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  differ  from 
their  ordinary  prose. 

"  It. s  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  with  respect  to 
the  stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language 
displays  its  power  of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have 
thirty  words,  at  least,  for  denoting  all  the  varieties  of 
the  passion  of  anger  [the  thirty  words  are  printed  as  a 
foot-note  in  the  volume]  ;  but  in  describing  more  delicate 
sentiments  and  emotions  our  tongue  is  not  so  fertile. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  French  language  far  sur- 
passes ours  in  expressing  the  necessary  shades  of 
character,  especially  those  varieties  of  manner,  temper, 
and  behaviour  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  inter- 
course with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  trans- 
late into  English  only  a  few  pages  of  Marivaux's  novels 
and  he  will  soon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of 
expression  on  these  subjects.  Indeed,  no  language  is  so 
copious  as  French  for  whatever  is  delicate,  gay,  and 
amusing.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  language  for  conversa- 
tion in  the  known  world,  but  on  the  higher  subjects  of 
composition  the  English  may  be  justly  esteemed  to 
excel  it  considerably." 

Thus,  Sir,  Blair  goes  even  further  than  the  "  Satur- 
day Review."    As  to  poetry  he  gives  judgment  entirely, 


as  the  "  Review"  also  does,  against  the  French  ;  and' 
as  to  prose  he  divides  the  honours,  giving  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  however,  somewhat  more  than  the  Gaul.  The 
"  Saturday  Review"  would  mercifully  allow  the  French 
the  laurel  wreath  for  prose. 

I  have  seldom  read  a  more  solid  or  delightful  series 
than  the  three  volumes  of  Blair's  lectures.  It  occurs  to 
me,  Sir,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  almost  international 
importance  to  translate  some  of  our  masterpieces  of 
English  composition  into  the  French  language.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  French  could  read  in  their  own 
tongue  what  Chatham  and  Burke,  what  Sheridan, 
Goldsmith,  and  Macaulay  have  thought  and  said,  and 
how  they  said  it,  they  would  not  so  easily  be  led  astray 
even  by  such  a  man  as  Victor  Hugo.  I  think  Addison 
and  Scott  might  well  be  sent  as  ambassadors  across  the 
Channel  to  whisper  a  tale  of  beauty  into  the  incredulous 
ear  of  France. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Hunt. 

THE  SUGAR  BOUNTY  AND  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Calcutta,  17  March,  1898. 

Sir, — For  many  years  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the 
"Saturday  Review,"  and  of  late  have  been  much 
interested  in  all  you  have  written  regarding  the  Sugar 
Bounty  question  and  the  West  Indies.  India  is  also 
affected  by  the  bounties  on  beet  sugar  and  I  send  you 
a  "note"  which  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  you.  I  understand  the  Conference  has 
been  postponed  till  May.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Home 
Government  will  readily  accede  to  India's  being  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  and  that  Germany  and  France 
may  see  the  folly  of  maintaining  these  bounties. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  H.  Sutherland. 

Failing  the  abolition  of  bounties  India  should  be 
allowed  to  impose  countervailing  duties.  Our  case- 
differs  entirely  from  England's  as  a  consumer. 

MR.  WELLS  ON  "THE  CANON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Albion  Chambers,  11  Adam  Street,  W.  C, 

Sir, — Although  in  his  prudent  little  rejoinder  Mr. 
Wells  thinks  it  scarcely  matters,  I  nevertheless  protest 
against  his  pronouncements  on  historical  questions, 
about  which  he  knows  perhaps  less  than  he  imagines. 
He  has  confidently  doubted  whether  the  esoteric  doc- 
trine of  the  old  religion  was  transmitted  down  to  recent 
times,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  testimony  of  the 
Greeks  goes  to  show  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  were 
instructed  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries  and  perpetuated: 
them  in  their  teaching :  just  as  the  Pythagorean 
and  Platonic  philosophy  was  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Gnosticism  of  the  Fathers.  Following  the  vulgar 
opinion,  Mr.  Wells  tries  to  limit  the  term  "Gnostic"  to 
heretics  of  the  primitive  Church.  But  "Gnostic"  was 
only  a  nickname  ;  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  early 
Christians  had  a  mystery  or  "  gnosis  which  was  with- 
held from  the  profane  and  ignorant.  For  instance,  in  a 
dialogue  of  the  fourth  century,  St.  Athanasius,  that  great 
pillar  of  orthodoxy,  makes  one  of  his  characters  say, 
"  Speak,  I  beg,  with  more  reserve.  There  may  be  some 
present  who  are  uninitiated ;  "  yet  in  the  same  piece  he 
mentions  as  heretics  those  Gnostics  and  Manichees  who 
believed  in  Christ's  divinity  but  not  His  humanity.  And 
Theophilus  Gale,  a  violent  but  learned  Puritan  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  thus  reprobates  the  Romish 
mysteries  existing  in  his  day,  "Indeed  this  monkish 
mystic  theologie  does  in  point  of  fables  and  allegories 
seem  to  exceed  either  the  Jewish  Cabala  or  the  Pytha- 
gorean or  Platonic  philosophie  whence  it  received  its 
original  ideas."  And  many  other  Protestants  of  that  age 
speak  more  or  less  plainly  to  the  same  effect.  Now, 
since  it  is  indisputable  that  there  was  a  secret  doctrine 
(presumably  derived  from  Pagan  sources)  amongst 
Christians  from  the  beginning,  perhaps  Mr.  Wells  can 
tell  us  when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it  was  dis- 
avowed and  discontinued  by  the  unreformed  Churches  ? 
—Yours  fathfully,     The  Author  of  "  The  Canon." 
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REVIEWS. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

"The  Trial   of  Lord  Cochrane    before    Lord  Ellen- 
borough."    By  J.  B.  Allay.    London:  Smith. 

IN  this  singularly  able  and  entertaining  book  Mr. 
J.  B.  Atlay  has  reopened  a  question  which  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  burning  one,  but  which  can  never 
cease  to  be  of  interest  and  even  of  importance,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  honour  of  a  distinguished  British 
admiral  and  the  integrity  of  a  great  British  judge.  It  has 
been  compiled  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Ellenborough's 
descendants,  who  have  very  naturally  resented  the 
incessant  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  him  by 
Lord  Dundonald  and  by  Lord  Dundonald's  friends  and 
partisans  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  famous  trial  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  in  which  Dundonald,  then 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  others  were  convicted  of  fraudulent 
conspiracy.  A  country  grateful  for  his  splendid  ser- 
vices had  done  all  in  its  power  to  indemnify  this  extra- 
ordinary man  for  the  shame  and  loss  which  were  the 
consequences  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him.  A  free 
pardon  had  been  granted  him,  his  naval  rank  had  been 
restored,  he  had  been  entrusted  again  with  an  active 
command,  his  banner  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  had 
been  replaced,  and  he  has  now  been  lying  for  nearly 
forty  years  among  England's  heroes — 

"  In  the  Temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations." 
Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  painful  than  the 
task  which  Mr.  Atlay  has  had  to  undertake,  and 
nothing  assuredly  could  have  been  more  ill-judged  and 
ill-advised  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dundonald  and  his 
partisans  than  to  render  such  a  task  compulsory,  both 
in  the  interests  of  truth  and  in  the  interests  of  justice. 
Unless  he  could  have  placed  his  innocence  above  all 
reasonable  doubt  he  should  have  allowed  matters  to  rest 
where  his  indulgent  and  grateful  contemporaries  wished 
them  to  rest,  and  where  all  who  honour  the  virtues  by 
which  he  was  undoubtedly  distinguished  would  wish 
them  to  rest.  But  instead  of  vindicating  his  innocence 
he  practically  assumed  it,  and  contented  himself  with 
running  amok  against  all  who  doubted  or  questioned 
it,  imputing  the  vilest  motives  to  the  prosecution,  to  the 
jury,  and  to  the  judge.  Of  Lord  Ellenborough  he  was 
wont  to  speak  and  write  in  terms  which  would  require 
some  modification  if  applied  to  Scroggs  and  Jeffreys ;  and 
what  was  worse,  these  libels  made  their  way  by  degrees 
into  sober  histories  and  biographies.  Mr.  Atlay  is 
naturally  anxious  not  to  bear  hard  on  Lord  Dundonald, 
•while  doing  full  justice  to  Ellenborough.  But  he  sees 
•what  every  one  must  see,  that  if  the  proofs  of 
Cochrane's  guilt  were  not  conclusive,  Ellenborough's 
conduct  of  the  trial  as  well  as  his  summing-up  and 
sentence  did  as  little  honour  to  him  as  a  judge  as  they 
did  to  him  as  a  man.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  and 
more  temperate  than  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Atlay  has 
pursued  his  inquiry  :  he  presents  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  and  for  the  defence,  evidence  which  is  re- 
markably full  and  precise,  with  admirable  clearness. 
He  places  before  us  everything  which  can  enable  us 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  case,  the  depositions, 
the  Reports  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee,  the 
speeches  of  counsel,  the  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
the  summing-up  of  the  judge,  together  with  an  immense 
•mass  of  documentary  matter  preliminary  to  the  trial 
and  subsequent  to  it.  And  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
in  our  opinion  the  guilt  of  Lord  Cochrane  is  as  incon- 
testably  established  as  the  harshness  and  severity  of 
Ellenborough  are  rendered  explicable. 

The  facts  are  briefly  these.  On  the  night  of  21  Feb- 
ruary, 1814,  when  Napoleon  was  making  his  last  stand 
against  the  allies  before  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont  and 
all  Europe  was  in  suspense,  a  French  staff  officer,  in  full 
uniform,  arrived  at  Dover,  with  the  information  that 
Napoleon  had  been  defeated  and  killed,  that  the  allies 
had  been  invited  to  Paris,  and  that  the  Bourbons  were 
to  be  immediately  restored.  From  Dover  he  proceeded 
with  all  speed  to  London,  but  his  tidings  had  anticipated 
him,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  news 
was  all  over  London.  About  twelve  o'clock  it  was 
corroborated  by  four  French  offkers  who  drove  through 
the  city  in  a  chaise  drawn  by  freir  horses  decked  with 


laurels,  and  who  kept  shouting  excitedly  "Vive  le  Roi," 
"  Vivent  les  Bourbons."  The  effect  of  these  tidings  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  had  been  magical.  At  ten  o'clock 
Omnium  stock  had  been  at  27J,  premium,  at  eleven  it 
stood  at  30  and  at  twelve  at  32^"  while  Consols  had  been 
similarly  affected.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  whole 
thing  was  discovered  to  be  a  hoax  and  the  stocks  sank 
to  their  former  level,  but  not  before  extensive  sales  had 
been  made  and  enormous  profits  realised.  Among 
those  who  benefited  most  from  the  rise  were  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  Hon.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  M.P.,  his 
uncle,  and  a  Mr.  Butt,  who  was  on  close  business 
relations  with  both.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  which 
was  Saturday,  the  first  had  a  balance  of  .£139,000 
Omnium,  the  second  £120,000  Omnium  and  £100,000 
Consols,  and  the  third  £154,000  Omnium  and  £168,000 
Consols.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  these  had  been 
sold  out  at  a  profit  of  £2470  for  Lord  Cochrane, 
£4931  $s.  for  Cochrane  Johnstone  and  £3048  5s.  for 
Butt. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this  infamous 
hoax,  the  object  of  which  was  palpable.  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  alleged  staff  officer  from  whom  the 
report  had  originated  was  no  staff  officer  at  all,  but 
a  man  who  had  for  some  time  been  living  as  an 
insolvent  debtor  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
that  his  name  was  De  Berenger,  that  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  and  had 
met  Lord  Cochrane  on  several  occasions  at  the  table  of 
his  relatives.  His  identity  with  the  "staff  officer"  was 
established  beyond  doubt.  He  had  been  traced  step  by 
step  from  Dover  to  Lord  Cochrane's  house,  13  Green 
Street,  where  it  was  proved  that  he  had  changed  his 
clothes.  Next  it  was  found  that  the  supposed  four 
French  soldiers  who  had  driven  in  the  chaise  through 
the  city  were  four  Londoners  named  Sandom,  McRae, 
Holloway  and  Lyte,  all  of  whom  were  needy  adventurers 
given  to  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Not  long 
afterwards  warrants  were  issued  for  their  apprehension 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  On  8  April  De  Berenger 
was  arrested  at  Leith.  On  the  27th  an  indictment  for 
conspiracy  was  preferred  at  the  Old  Bailey  against 
De  Berenger,  Lord  Cochrane,  Cochrane  Johnstone, 
Butt,  Sandom,  McRae,  Holloway  and  Lyte.  A  true 
bill  was  found  on  the  same  day,  and  the  indictment,  as 
was  usual  in  misdemeanours  of  importance,  was  removed 
at  the  instance  of  the  prosecution  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  trial  was  fixed  for  8  June.  Russell 
Gurney  prosecuted  for  the  Stock  Exchange,  W.  Draper 
Best,  afterwards  Lord  Wynford,  led  for  the  defence. 
As  we  are  concerned  only  with  Lord  Cochrane  it  may 
be  well  to  separate,  as  far  as  possible,  his  case  from  the 
rest.  He  had  already  defended  himself  in  a  lengthy 
affidavit,  and  on  this  affidavit  his  defence  at  the  trial 
practically  rested.  The  case  turned  mainly  on  the 
identity  of  De  Berenger  with  Du  Bourg,  the  "staff 
officer  "  from  Dover,  and  on  his  visit  to  Cochrane  at 
Green  Street. 

Of  the  identity  there  could  be  no  question.  It  was 
proved  up  to  the  hilt  by  the  evidence  of  the  man,  one 
Solomon,  from  whom  he  had  bought  the  uniform  which 
he  had  worn  at  Dover  and  on  the  journey  to  London, 
and  by  the  discovery  of  the  uniform  itself  in  the  Thames, 
where,  after  being  sunk  in  a  bundle,  it  had  been  dredged 
up  by  a  fisherman.  Moreover,  the  identity  was  after- 
wards admitted  by  himself.  Before  De  Berenger  had 
been  arrested  and  the  uniform  found  a  desperate  attempt 
had  been  made  to  prove  that  he  could  not  be  identical  with 
Du  Bourg,  for  two  witnesses  swore  that  De  Berenger  had 
slept  at  home  on  Sunday,  February  20th  and  21st,  at 
the  very  time  when  Du  Bourg  was  at  Dover.  Another 
damning  point  was  that  when  De  Berenger  was  arrested 
he  had  on  him  a  large  number  of  one-pound  notes  which 
were  afterwards  traced  to  Cochrane,  Cochrane  John- 
stone and  Butt.  In  his  defence  Cochrane  admitted 
the  interview  at  13  Green  Street,  and  admitted  also  that 
he  had  lent  De  Berenger  civilian's  clothes  to  disguise 
his  uniform.  But  his  whole  account  of  the  transaction, 
which  was  framed  with  the  object  of  showing  that  De 
Berenger  could  not  have  been  Du  Bourg,  teemed  with 
inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  so  gross  that  no  jury 
could  have  been  imposed  on  by  them  for  a  moment. 
He  was  occupied,  he  said,  at  a  workshop  in  Snowhill, 
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and,  learning  that  some  army  officer  wanted  to  see  him 
at  13  Green  Street,  he  returned  home  at  once,  thinking 
that  the  man  might  be  bringing  him  some  news  of  a 
brother  in  Spain.  This  officer  he  found  to  be  De 
Berenger,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted  ;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  green  uniform  and  grey  great-coat,  and 
had  on  a  cap.  The  object  of  the  call  was  to  induce  Lord 
Cochrane  to  allow  him  to  go  on  board  the  "Tonnant"  as 
an  instructor  of  musketry.  "To  this,"  said  Cochrane, 
"I  was  unable  to  assent,  but  I  provided  him  with  a 
civilian  dress  on  his  representing  that  he  could  not 
call  on  Lord  Yarmouth,  or  any  friend,  or  return  to 
the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  attired  as  he  was." 
How  it  was  that  he  should  have  returned  to  Green 
Street  with  so  much  alacrity  to  see  an  officer  whose 
name  he  did  not  know,  and  should  have  furnished  a 
man  who  was  almost  a  stranger  to  him  with  a  civilian's 
dress  on  so  absurd  a  plea  as  the  plea  urged,  he  does 
not  explain.  But  these  were  not  the  points  on  which 
he  gave  himself  away.  If  the  man  was  Du  Bourg,  as 
we  know,  and  certainly  know,  he  was,  he  wore  a  scarlet 
uniform,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  had  a  star  on  his 
breast.  The  prosecution  had  incontestable  evidence 
that  Cochrane's  visitor  was  in  a  scarlet  uniform,  and 
Cochrane's  counsel,  knowing  that  the  contrary  would 
not  be  maintained  by  the  servants  at  Green  Street, 
admitted  that  his  client  had  been  mistaken  on  this 
point.  It  was  a  crucial  point,  an  admission  which  the 
jury  could  hardly  have  construed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  any  other  way  than  as  conclusive  of  com- 
plicity. It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  the  man  had 
changed  his  uniform  while  waiting  for  Cochrane  at 
the  house,  but  this  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  pro- 
bability ;  that  he  could  not  have  changed  it  before 
was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  hackney  coachman 
who  set  him  down  at  Cochrane's  door. 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  case  further.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  would  have  been  surprising  had  the 
jury  arrived  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  at  which 
they  did  arrive.  If  we  assume  Cochrane  to  have  been 
innocent,  the  case  bristles  with  difficulties  ;  if  we  assume 
him  to  have  been  guilty,  all  is  smooth  and  intel- 
ligible. To  our  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  one 
point — that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  identity  of 
De  Berenger  with  the  fictitious  Du  Bourg,  and  that  he 
sheltered  and  aided  him.  He  may  have  been  merely  an 
accomplice  after  the  fact,  but  if  so,  why  should  De 
Berenger  have  driven  first  to  his  house  ?  Cochrane,  as 
his  whole  career  shows,  was  never  a  man  of  nice 
scruples,  and  was  moreover  reckless  and  impetuous  ; 
but  he  was  a  gentleman.  It  is  quite  possible  therefore 
that  if  he  took  part  in  the  affair  from  the  first,  he  did  not, 
when  he  embarked  upon  it,  fully  realise  what  he  was  doing, 
namely,  that  he  had  become  a  party  to  a  despicable  and 
sordid  fraud.  Having  once  committed  himself,  it  was 
too  late  to  retrace  his  steps.  Nothing  was  left  to  him 
but  to  vindicate  his  honour,  before  his  conviction,  by  false 
representations,  and  after  his  conviction,  by  still  more 
reprehensible  means,  by  attributing,  that  is  to  say,  his 
prosecution  to  party  spirit  and  official  spite,  his  con- 
demnation to  the  political  rancour  of  the  judge,  to  per- 
sonal hostility  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  and  to  the  mis- 
management and  incompetence  of  his  counsel.  In  Lord 
Ellenborough's  conduct  and  attitude  we  see  nothing  to 
which  exception  can  be  fairly  taken.  It  was  perhaps  a 
little  hard  that  the  speech  for  the  defence  should  have 
been  required  so  late  at  night,  when  Best  had  been 
fourteen  hours  in  Court,  but  there  were  special  reasons 
for  this.  Ellenborough's  severity  is  no  doubt  attribut- 
able to  the  disgust  and  contempt  naturally  excited  in  a 
high-minded  and  honourable  man  by  such  a  transaction 
as  Cochrane  had  been  convicted  of  being  engaged  in, 
and  that  he  should,  under  the  circumstances,  make  the 
punishment  an  exemplary  one  is  surely  no  more  than 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Atlay  has,  in  our 
opinion,  set  this  matter  finally  at  rest  and  completely 
vindicated  Lord  Ellenborough. 

RENAN  AND  BERTHELOT. 

"Correspondance  1847-1892."  E.  Renan  et  M.  Berthelot. 
Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

A  MONG  the  friends  whom  Renan  possessed  no  one 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  longer  and  closer  in- 


tellectual intimacy  with  him  than  M.  Marcellin  Berthelot, 
the  eminent  chemist  and  statesman.  They  became 
acquainted  in  November,  1845,  when  Renan  was  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  M. 
Berthelot  barely  eighteen.  Renan  had  just  quitted  the 
seminary,  and  had  renounced  the  priestly  vocation.  At 
this  moment  he  met  the  brilliant  young  Berthelot, 
precocious  and  sympathetic,  possessed  already  of  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  world  than  himself,  and  they 
instantly  began  to  form  a  friendship  which  steadily 
increased  in  solidity  until  the  end  of  Renan's  career  in 
1892.  It  was  evidently  an  additional  attraction  in  the 
eyes  of  Renan  that  the  young  Berthelot  was  already  a 
completely  enfranchised  partisan  of  science  and  liberal 
speculation.  Himself  a  Breton,  embarrassed  by  the  pre- 
judices of  an  ecclesiastical  and  contemplative  education, 
he  was  pleased  to  find  an  arm  to  lean  on  in  coming 
suddenly  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  church  into  the  blaze 
of  everyday  life.  In  process  of  time  M.  Berthelot 
seems,  in  the  wider  spheres  of  the  world,  to  have  taken 
for  Renan  something  of  the  place  earlier  occupied  by  his 
sister  Henriette. 

The  two  friends  lived  almost  next  door  to  one  an- 
other, and  their  studies  were  conducted  in  the  closest 
unison.  Hence  there  was  no  opportunity  for  corre- 
spondence save  on  those  rare  occasions  when  they 
found  themselves  separated  by  the  travelling  plans  of 
one  or  of  the  other;  During  these  early  years  Renan  was 
employed  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Manuscripts,  where  he  was  slowly  pre- 
paring that  history  of  the  Semitic  languages  which 
formed  the  first  stage  in  his  illustrious  public  career. 
M.  Berthelot,  in  the  meantime,  no  less  pressed  for 
means,  no  less  tormented  by  the  insecurity  of  his 
future,  was  following  his  medical  studies,  which  in 
1 85 1  landed  him  in  the  post  of  "  Preparateur  de 
Chemie  "  at  the  College  de  France,  a  situation  which 
he  held  in  modest  and  obscure  absorption  for  some 
ten  years.  During  this  period  of  development  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  two  friends  were  in- 
cessant, but  they  belong  in  great  measure  to  history, 
and  are  not  in  any  important  degree  illuminated  by 
the  correspondence  here  given  to  the  public  at  the 
desire,  expressed  shortly  before  her  death  in  a  touching 
letter,  of  Madame  Ernest  Renan.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  the  letters  of  Renan  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  M.  Berthelot,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
early  correspondence  with  his  friend  has  disappeared. 
We  hope  not  to  seem  ungracious  if  we  say  that  this 
fact  is  the  less  to  be  deplored,  because  the  subjects  no 
less  than  the  style  of  Renan's  contributions  appear  to  us 
considerably  more  attractive  than  those  of  his  corre- 
spondent. 

In  this  interesting  and  somewhat  imposing  body  of 
letters,  the  letters  which  first  attract  the  notice  of  the 
general  reader  are  those  which  chronicle  Renan's  visit  to 
Italy  in  1849.  We  expect  the  earliest  impression  made 
by  the  sight  of  Rome  on  a  mind  so  sensitive  and  so 
highly  trained  to  be  a  moving  one,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed. Renan  arrived  in  Italy  at  the  age  of  six-and- 
twenty,  prepared  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  to  be  subju- 
gated by  the  enchantment  of  that  wonderful  country.  His 
letters  from  the  Italian  cities  are  almost  essays,  so  full  are 
they,  so  elaborate,  elevated  so  high  by  their  tone  above 
the  customary  tribute  of  the  tourist.  His  first  hours 
under  the  white  standard  of  the  Pope  were  painful  to 
him  ;  he  was  puzzled,  even  tormented,  by  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  city  ;  and  then, 
from  all  these  ruins,  from  all  these  slumbering  churches, 
the  indefinable  charm  rose  and  received  him  into  its 
fascination.  Rome  had  seemed  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
young  Renan  to  represent  the  last  perversions  of 
the  religious  instinct.  "  Eh  bien  !  mon  ami,"  he 
writes  to  M.  Berthelot,  '  les  Madones  m'ont  vaincu  "  ; 
he  discovers  in  the  Rome  that  he  presumed  to  despise  a 
distinction,  a  poetry,  and  an  ideality  that  were  incompar- 
able. And  from  that  point  onwards,  until  the  charm  is  a 
little  worn  away  by  familiarity,  his  letters  are  one  long- 
hymn  to  the  Intellectual  Beauty.  He  discovers,  however, 
that  a  disease  is  killing  Rome  ;  it  is  the  modern  aesthetic- 
attitude  ;  and  to  escape  this  he  turns  exclusively  to  the 
ruins,  to  the  Pre-Chvistian  and  the  Proto-Christian 
cities.  This  first  visit  lasted  six  weeks,  and  the  letters- 
which  it  inspired  offer  as  beautiful  and  as  interesting  ai> 
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impression  of  the  effect  of  Rome  upon  a  candid  and 
delicate  mind  as  we  have  ever  met  with. 

The  change  to  Naples  was  disastrous.  Here,  in 
1850,  neither  elevation  nor  ideality  could  be  found.  In 
later  years  Renan  learned  to  judge  many  things  more 
indulgently,  and  even  material  enjoyment  seemed  to  him 
no  longer  merely  evil.  But  in  his  younger  days  he  was 
severe  against  the  flesh,  and  Naples,  "  the  most 
Bceotian  of  cities,  the  softest,  the  vilest,"  is  here  con- 
demned in  the  harshest  terms.  From  the  degradation 
and  nullity  of  Naples  he  turned  to  the  poetical  and 
graceful  landscape  of  Italy.  In  the  presence  of  Lake 
Avernus  he  underwent  a  sort  of  crisis  ;  the  genius  of 
the  ancients  and  their  attitude  towards  a  future  life 
were  suddenly  revealed  to  him.  At  Pactum  he  saw  the 
limits  of  civilisation,  and  shrank  back  in  terror.  Of 
Pompeii  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  write.  Haunted 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  nerves  which  these  ancient 
cities  produced  upon  him,  he  went  north  to  a  different 
world,  to  Tuscany,  to  the  Gothic  spirit  at  Pisa,  at 
Florence.  In  February,  1850,  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion took  him  again  to  Rome,  and  for  nearly  two 
months  he  remained  there,  plunged  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy 
of  poetic  and  antiquarian  enthusiasm.  Bologna  and 
Venice  led  him  slowly  back  to  France,  where,  in  June, 
1850,  after  an  absence  of  seven  or  eight  months,  he 
resumed  his  linguistic  and  historic  labours,  infinitely 
refreshed.  The  section  of  the  correspondence  before 
us  which  contains  these  letters  from  Italy  is  of  a  rare 
value  and  beauty.  As  an  indication  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  a  man  of  genius  subjected  in  early  life  to  the 
characteristics  of  Italy,  it  has  reminded  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  the  letters  of  Gray  to  Richard  West. 

Ten  years  later  our  attention  is  equally  arrested  by 
the  series  of  letters  sent  by  Renan  from  the  Holy 
Land.  In  November,  i860,  he  writes  from  Beyrout, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  is  on  Mount  Lebanon,  about  to 
pay  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  ancient  city  of  Byblos.  We 
feel  at  once,  by  the  quickening  of  the  style,  by  the  air 
of  excitement,  how  deeply  every  stone,  every  name  in 
this  neglected  Phoenician  country  stimulated  the 
curiosity  of  the  visitor.  There  is  a  thrill  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  exquisite  Syrian  landscape  ;  a  thrill  in  the 
emotion  with  which  he  kneels  down  to  drink,  in  the 
waters  of  the  river  Adonis,  the  very  tears  of  Venus. 
The  Semitic  professor  so  mingles  his  scholastic  with  a 
poetical  afflatus  that  he  seduces  the  least  erudite  of  his 
readers  to  share  his  astonishment  and  rapture.  "  Tell 
Michelet  that  if  he  wants  to  write  '  La  Fleur  '  he  must 
come  to  Syria  ;  here  and  here  only  can  the  splendour  of 
the  Flower  be  comprehended."  The  results  of  Renan's 
researches  in  Byblos,  and  under  the  white  domes  of 
Aphaca,  are  known  to  the  learned  world,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  we  can  place  them  in  their  proper  setting  of 
an  exquisitely  personal  literature. 

English  readers  will  be  apt  to  hurry  on  to  the  letters 
which  record  that  visit  to  London  which  many  of 
Renan's  admirers  still  recall  with  pleasure.  Early  in 
1880  he  writes  from  Berkeley  Square  :  "  It  is  impossible 
to  find  more  sympathy,  more  delicate  indulgence  than 
I  have  met  with  here.  The  enlightened  society  of 
England  is  the  most  charming  that  can  be  imagined." 
All  is  rose-colour  ;  the  upper  classes  are  almost  entirely 
liberal  and  prog  ressive  ;  the  masses  are  asleep  and  give 
no  trouble.  London  produces  on  him  the  impression 
of  a  great  village,  admirably  clean  and  tidy.  Kensington 
is  the  ideal  of  an  opulent  town,  of  which  the  environs  of 
the  Pare  Monceau  alone  can  give  an  idea  to  a  Parisian. 
He  sees  the  British  Museum,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Lambeth  Palace  ;  above  all,  he  sees  Shakespeare  in  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  is  cured,  as  if  by  magic,  of 
a  bad  attack  of  rheu  matism.  He  does  not,  however, 
think  much  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  1880,  "  n'a  plus 
d'avenir  "  !  We  meet  t^.he  happy  optimist  again,  a  little 
later  on,  in  Oxford,  "strangest  relic  of  the  past,  most 
curious  type  of  life  in  death!"  Each  college  is  "a 
veritable  earthly  paradise,,  but  a  paradise  deserted" — 
the  dear  man  apparently  not  having  been  told  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  term-time.  The  turf  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe,  "  et  Max  Miiller,  e'est  le  seul  qui 
travaille," — a  Teutonic  AclKam,  we  suppose,  in  this 
desolate  Garden  of  Eden.  \  Returning  to  London, 
Renan  sees  Sir  Charles  D|>ilke,  "  le  republicain  de 
1'Angleterre  (il  n'y  en  a  pas  dteux),"  and  hurries  back  to 


Paris  to  read  the  MS.  of  "Caliban"  to  Tainc  and' 
FMaubert.  Here  we  must  leave  him  altogether.  We 
have  indicated  but  a  few  of  the  features  which  give  this 
volume  of  correspondence  a  real  value  as  an  indication, 
of  the  temperament  and  the  charm  of  Renan. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

"The  Poetical  Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning."' 
Edited  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder. 

1VT  O  faults  of  style — and  they  are  more  serious  and 
'  offensive  than  exist  in  any  other  poet  known  to 
fame — no  deficiencies  as  an  artist,  no  errors  of  undis- 
ciplined energy,  no  lack  of  breadth,  of  sanity,  of  repose, 
can  shake  Mrs.  Browning's  claim  to  a  first  place  among 
British  poetesses.  In  intensity  and  passion  she  was 
excelled  by  Emily  Bronte.  An  enthusiasm  as  pure  and 
noble,  a  nature  as  finely  touched,  inspired  and  informed 
the  lyrics  of  Christina  Rossetti,  to  whose  pathos,  at  once 
so  subtle  and  so  simple,  to  whose  visionary  insight,  to 
whose  music,  to  whose  perfection  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion, she  had  no  pretension.  Other  women,  notably 
Lady  Nairn,  Jane  Elliott  and  Lady  Barnard,  have  left 
single  poems  which  many  perhaps  would  not  exchange 
for  any  one  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's.  But  taking  the 
whole  mass  of  her  writings  and  surveying  her  manifold 
genius  on  all  its  sides,  who  could  fail  to  see  that  so  far 
from  having  any  rival  among  her  sisters  she  has  no 
second  ?  She  stands  alone,  alone  in  her  extraordinary 
gifts,  alone  in  her  unparalleled  fertility  and  many-sided- 
ness. A  scholar  whose  attainments  astonished  all  who 
knew  her,  she  resembled  Macaulay  in  her  devotion  to> 
books,  being  not  only  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages  ;  but,  as  her  poems,  prefaces,  letters,  and 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  Christian  poets  prove,  in 
their  literatures  as  well.  Her  knowledge  of  our  own 
literature,  particularly  our  poetry  from  Chaucer  to 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  was  as  minute  and  extensive 
as  Southey's.  And  if  she  touched  Macaulay  on  one 
side,  she  touched  Jacob  Boehmen  and  Swedenborg  on 
the  other.  She  was  a  Mystic,  and  never  since  Norris, 
of  Bemerton  had  rapt  mysticism  found  such  a  voice 
as  it  finds  in  "The  Seraphim"  and  in  "The 
Rhapsody  of  Life's  Progress."  But  she  was  neither  a 
pedant  nor  a  dreamer.  She  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  all  the  social  and  political  questions  of  her  time, 
both  in  England  and  in  Italy.  A  religious  devotee,  it 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  describe  her  as  the 
poet-missionary  of  the  creed  which  for  her  summed  up 
all  spiritual  and  ethical  truth.  In  the  "  Inni  Sacri "  of 
Manzoni  alone  have  we  any  modern  parallel  to  the 
fervour  and  rapture  of  her  sacred  poetry.  But,  above 
all  things,  she  was  a  woman — "  very  woman  of  very 
woman,"  and  here  lies  the  secret  of  her  real  power  and 
charm  as  a  poetess.  In  such  works  as  "The  Drama 
of  Exile "  she  astonishes  and  perplexes  us  ;  by  such 
works  as  "  Aurora  Leigh"  we  are  alternately  attracted 
and  repelled:  few  could  now  take  pleasure  in  the  poems 
in  which  her  mysticism  finds  expression,  and  still  fewer 
in  her  political  poems,  her  "  Casa  Guida  Windows,"  for 
example,  or  her  "Poems  before  Congress."  But  the 
"Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  "The  Cry  of  the 
Children,"  "  Cowper's  Grave,"  "A  Child's  Grave  at 
Florence,"  "To  Flush  my  Dog,"  "The  Ragged 
Schools  of  London,"  "The  Cry  of  the  Human,"  and 
the  like  go  straight  to  every  heart.  Nor  will  the  world 
easily  forget  such  poems  as  "A  Vision  of  Poets," 
"  The  Lost  Bower"  and  "The  Dead  Pan."  The  great 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Browning  was  her  very  serious 
conception  of  the  ends  and  functions  of  her  art.  It  was 
due  partly  to  this  exquisite  sensibility,  partly  to  the 
intensity  of  her  religious  conviction,  and  partly  to  the 
stern  discipline  of  pain  and  suffering  to  which  during 
the  whole  of  her  early  life  she  had  been  submitted.  It 
was  a  return  to  the  ideal  of  Milton.  "  Poetry  has  been 
as  serious  a  thing  to  me,"  she  wrote,  "  as  life  itself,  and 
life  has  been  a  very  serious  thing.  I  never  mistook 
pleasure  for  the  final  cause  of  poetry;  nor  leisure  for  the 
hour  of  the  poet."  She  may  have  been  right ;  she  may 
have  been  wrong  ;  but  at  any  rate  she  was  desperately 
sincere. 

In  one  of  her  early  poems,  she  had  attempted,  she 
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said,  to  express  her  view  of  the  mission  of  the  poet, 
'"of  the  self-abnegation  implied  in  it,  of  the  great  work 
involved  in  it,  of  the  duty  and  glory  of  what  Balzac 
has  beautifully  and  truly  called  la  patience  angelique  du 
genie,  and  of  the  obvious  truth,  above  all,  that  if 
knowledge  is  power,  suffering  should  be  acceptable  as 
a  part  of  knowledge."  Mr.  Ruskin  stands  alone,  and 
will  probably  always  stand  alone  in  his  judgment  that 
"'Aurora  Leigh'  is  the  greatest  poem  which  this 
century  has  produced  in  any  language;"  but  of  one 
thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  its  authoress  is  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term  one  of  the  greatest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  of  women. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  complete  edition  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  works.  It  contains  in  a  cheap  and 
portable  form  not  only  all  the  poems  comprised  in  the 
six  volumes  published  under  the  supervision,  we 
believe,  of  Robert  Browning  in  1890,  but  her  early 
experiments  which  have  never  been  reprinted  before, 
namely,  her  epic  poem,  in  four  books,  on  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  written  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  her  "Essay  on  Mind"  and  other  poems  written  before 
she  had  completed  her  twentieth  year,  and  published  in 
1826.  It  also  contains  her  modernisation  of  Chaucer's 
"Queen  Annelida  and  False  Arcite  "  and  "Complaint 
of  Annelida  to  False  Arcite"  published  in  1841. 
Whether  Mr.  Kenyon  has  been  well  -  advised  in 
resuscitating  these  crude  and  juvenile  efforts  is  a 
question  which  we  will  not  discuss.  His  defence 
would  probably  be  the  very  reasonable  one  that 
without  them  no  edition  could  claim  to  be  complete,  and 
that  some  future  editor  whose  turn  was  rather 
bibliographical  than  critical  would  be  sure  to  plume 
himself  on  having  repaired  the  omission.  In  any  case, 
considering  the  age  of  the  writer,  "  The  Battle  of 
Marathon "  is  a  curiosity,  and  with  regard  to  the 
"Essay  on  Mind,"  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  know 
that  the  authoress  of  "  The  Drama  of  Exile,"  "The  Cry 
of  the  Children  "  and  "  Aurora  Leigh"  made  her  debut 
as  a  servile  imitator  of  Pope,  and  could  convey,  and 
very  unmistakably,  the  impression  that  she  was  an 
exceedingly  conceited  young  lady.  Mr.  Kenyon  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Roger  Ingpen,  have  discharged  their 
duties  as  editors  judiciously.  The  poems  are  printed 
in  chronological  order,  all  Mrs.  Browning's  prefaces 
and  notes  are  given,  a  brief  bibliography  of  her 
writings  is  appended,  and  there  are  complete  indices. 
The  text  of  every  poem  is  that  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
latest  revision,  but  the  variants  are  not  noted,  and  that 
is  the  only  fault  which  we  have  to  find  in  this  very 
acceptable  volume. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG. 

"The  Autobiography  of  Arthur  Young."     Edited  by 
M.  Betham-Edwards.    London  :  Smith,  Elder. 

''"THE  revived  interest  in  Arthur  Young,  shown  by  the 
recent  reprints  of  his  "Tours"  in  France  and 
Ireland,  will  be  strengthened  by  Miss  Betham-Edward's 
excellent  selection  from  his  "Memoirs"  and  corre- 
spondence. The  book,  indeed,  is  in  some  ways  a 
remarkable  revelation.  It  leaves  the  impression  that 
Arthur  Young,  despite  his  European  reputation,  was  a 
disappointed  man.  But  this  impression  needs  some 
correction.  It  originates  in  the  extraordinary  self- 
depreciation  of  himself  and  his  writings,  which  is 
poured  forth  in  his  journals  after  the  death  of  his 
favourite  daughter  and  his  conversion  to  the  extreme 
Evangelicanism  of  Wilberforce  and  his  school.  The  story 
of  these  coincident  events  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly and  affecting  conceivable.  As  to  his  conversion, 
it  is  no  more  to  be  doubted  than  the  genuineness  of  his 
passionate  love  and  grief  for  his  child.  The  case  of 
John  Newton  is  not  more  striking  nor  more  interesting  ; 
but  the  strangeness  of  it  is  somewhat  lessened  or 
partially  explained  if  we  consider  the  revelation  Miss 
Betham-Edward's  volume  affords  in  other  directions. 
Arthur  Young  was  a  man  of  complex  personality. 
Everywhere  welcome  in  society,  the  friend  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  time  in  whatever  land  he  chanced  to 
be,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  business — 
especially  when  the  business  was  the  business  of  others. 
With  all  his  acuteness  in  practical  affairs,  with  his  re- 
markable prescience  in  political  and  economic  matters, 


he  was  also  an  enthusiast — in  the  sense  his  own  genera- 
tion employed  the  term.  He  had  the  temperament 
which  Wordsworth  ascribes  to  the  poet.  He  would 
sink  as  low  in  his  despondency  as  he  would  mount 
high  in  aspiration.  His  enthusiasm  found  more  objects 
than  the  advocacy  of  carrots  as  a  food  for  seamen,  or 
the  general  culture  of  turnips,  or  artificial  coats  for  new- 
born lambs.  We  seem  to  be  reading  some  confession 
of  a  godless  career  as  we  read  the  passages  of  self- 
criticising  abasement  in  the  diaries  subsequent  to  1797. 
But  these  austere  and  rather  forbidding  ejaculations 
should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  excusable  com- 
placency with  which  he  refers  elsewhere  to  the  success 
of  his  economic  writings  and  the  popularity  of  his  books 
of  travel. 

Arthur  Young  began  life  with  no  greater  fortune  than 
a  copyhold  farm  of  twenty  acres,  producing  £20  a  year. 
"  I  had  no  more  idea  of  farming,"  he  says,  "than  of 
physic  or  divinity."  In  practice  he  never  became  a. 
great  farmer.  Yet  he  revolutionised  agriculture  by  his 
teachings,  and  in  other  directions  showed  himself  to  be 
a  practical,  sagacious  and  far-seeing  economist.  Almost 
all  his  life,  however,  even  when  making  a  large  income, 
was  spent  in  fighting  with  the  direst  debts  and  em- 
barrassments. He  could  point  the  way  to  national 
prosperity,  but  he  could  not  make  both  ends  meet  in 
his  own  affairs.  His  letters  and  diaries  reveal  an 
appalling  picture  of  domestic  confusion.  Only  two 
years  after  his  marriage — an  unhappy  affair  it  proved — 
he  writes  in  a  dolorous  strain  to  his  wife  :  "Life  in  a 
cottage  with  bread  and  cheese  would  be  preferable,"  he 
remarks,  "  to  his  present  condition,"  and  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  them  all  if  some  one  should  settle  things  by 
"knocking  him  on  the  head."  There  was,  indeed, 
something  of  a  morbid  strain  in  Arthur  Young,  which 
breaks  out  occasionally  in  these  early  letters.  At  the 
same  time,  so  full  of  contradictions  was  his  many-sided 
nature,  he  was  of  a  sanguine,  not  to  say  a  mercurial, 
temper.  His  social  gifts  won  him  the  most  diverse 
friends.  The  vivacious  Fanny  Burney  tells  him  it 
should  be  "wreaths  and  flowers"  almost  any  way  he 
took.  "  Roses,  roses  all  the  way,"  in  fact.  In  her 
journal  she  writes  :  "Last  night,  whilst  Hetty,  Susey 
and  myself  were  at  tea,  that  lively,  charming,  spirited 
Mr.  Young  entered  the  room.  Oh,  how  glad  we  were 
to  see  him!"  We  may  be  sure  he  did  not  discuss 
turnips  and  the  new  cabbage-seed  with  these  young 
ladies.  But  it  is  hard  to  realise  Arthur  Young,  the 
ladies'  man,  as  we  read  his  private  ejaculations  on 
Wilberforce  and  Bishop  Newton  and  "Scott  on  the 
Christian  Life."  That  men  so  various  as  Pitt  and  Burke, 
Dr.  Burney  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  should  be  deeply 
interested  in  Arthur  Young  is  intelligible.  Pitt  was 
attracted  to  Young's  sagacious  indictments  of  legisla- 
tive restrictions  on  Irish  trade  and  cognate  matters. 
Burke  could  not  but  be  sympathetic  with  the  man 
who  prophesied  with  such  clearness  and  vigour  of 
the  life-struggle  of  Great  Britain  with  France  thirty 
years  before  the  revolution.  And  as  the  first  writer  of 
conviction,  in  pre-Malthusian  years,  on  the  population 
question,  and  the  first  writer  to  advocate  a  public 
census,  Young  was,  of  course,  an  object  of  interest  to 
Jeremy  Bentham.  The  applause  of  such  men  was 
never  failing  in  Arthur  Young's  life.  Few  men,  indeed, 
have  received  more  abundant  praise  from  all  conditions 
of  men.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  hi  s  confessions,  he 
was  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men.  But  it  would  be 
very  ill-judged  to  take  these  things  literally.  That  he 
became  a  changed  man,  as  he  hoped!,  and  had  sincerely 
"found  religion,"  there  is  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence in  this  volume.  If  ever  Autobiography  was  a 
"  human  document,"  this  surely  vs  one,  and  as  singular 
as  any  could  be.  The  mental  anguish  Young  suffered  on 
the  death  of  his  beloved  "  Bobbin  "  is  too  eloquently, 
too  poignantly  manifested  in  his  diaries  to  admit  a 
doubt  as  to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  "conversion" 
that  is  so  intimately  bound  up  in  his  bereavement.  We 
may  smile  at  the  naivete  witfi  which  he  records  how  he 
witnessed  as  a  "  humble  spectator"  the  review  by  the 
King  of  the  Volunteers  in  /Kensington  Gardens  without 
a  touch  of  the  sin  of  env/y,  or  feeling  mortified  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  he  who  had  originated  those  London 
and  Westminster  volunteers.  "  In  a  former  part  of  my 
life,"  he  observes,  he  would  have  fallen  into  that  sin  to 
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have  found  himself  merely  one  of  the  crowd.  The  latter 
part  of  Miss  Betham-Edwards's  book  is  full  of  such 
reflections.  He  was  an  interesting  figure,  attractive, 
pathetic,  and  not  unlovable. 

LOST  AND  VANISHING  BIRDS. 

"  Lost  and  Vanishing  Birds.  Being  a  Record  of  some 
Remarkable  Extinct  Species  and  a  Plea  for  some 
Threatened  Forms."  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
Ten  Plates  by  Charles  Whymper.  London  :  Mac- 
queen. 

THE  philosopher  may  explain  that  the  extinction 
of  species  is  a  part  of  the  cosmic  process  of 
change  as  inevitable  as  the  production  of  new  forms. 
The  pretty  ladies  who  ravish  our  hearts  in  borrowed 
plumes,  and  the  grave  collectors  who  prefer  a  bird  in 
the  hand  to  two  in  the  bush,  may  be  new  features  in 
the  fauna  of  the  world  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  form  merely 
a  new  hostile  environment  to  other  creatures,  they  are 
in  harmony  with  a  perennial  process.  The  price  the 
world  pays  for  a  new  species  is  the  extinction  of  the 
old,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  pretty  ladies  and  grave 
collectors  are  worth  many  sparrows.  None  .the  less, 
the  extinction  of  any  set  of  creatures  is  in  itself  melan- 
choly, and  there  are  many  cases  where  the  disappear- 
ance is  apparently  unnecessary.  Mr.  Dixon's  charming 
volume  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  it  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  in  particular  of  the  land-owning 
public,  to  the  chances  of  saving  some  of  our  decaying 
birds. 

Dealing  first  with  British  birds,  he  treats  then  those 
that  are  lost,  and  those  that  are  vanishing.  He 
makes  a  number  of  useful  distinctions  among  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  decay.  In  cases  of  exceedingly  local 
and  limited  distribution,  wanton  destruction  has  been  a 
frequent  cause.  The  -great  auk  suffered  from  the 
conjoint  malice  of  nature  and  man.  In  European  waters 
Iceland  was  its  chief  home,  and  a  numerous  colony 
survived  up  to  1830,  on  a  little  group  of  reefs  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  main  island.  But  a  volcanic  dis- 
turbance sunk  the  chief  breeding-place  under  the  sea, 
and  the  birds  migrated  for  the  more  accessible  islet  of 
Elvey,  where  in  1846  the  last  pair  was  captured.  Two 
centuries  ago  great  auks  were  regular  summer  visitors 
to  St.  Kilda.  The  auks,  however,  were  nearly  wing- 
less, and  unsuitedforthe  precipitous  cliffs  of  that  region. 
The  last  visitor  was  stoned  to  death,  as  an  evil  spirit, 
by  the  islanders,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  disappearance  has  been  the 
draining  of  fen  lands  and  the  reclamation  of  moors. 

The  most  important  point  made  by  Mr.  Dixon  is  the 
distinction  between  winter  and  summer  visitors. 
Among  our  regular  migrants  a  large  number  come 
northwards  in  spring,  visiting  these  islands  to  breed. 
Another  set  breed  much  farther  north,  and  come  here 
only  to  gain  the  comparative  shelter  of  our  insular 
climate  in  winter.  Mr.  Dixon  points  out  that  de- 
struction of  winter  visitors  is  much  less  harmful  than 
of  summer  invaders.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
spoonbill,  both  kinds  of  migrations  reached  us  : 
northern  visitors  appearing  in  great  flocks  in  winter  : 
southern  birds  in  smaller  numbers  coming  to  us  in 
spring  to  breed.  Most  birds  extend  their  range  only 
by  extending  the  range  of  locality  in  which  they  breed, 
and  when  we  wish  to  preserve  a  decaying  species  or  to 
induce  a  rare  visitor  to  become  permanent,  it  is  the 
visitors  of  spring-time  that  we  must  cherish.  We  hope 
that  this  point,  and  rtjany  others  raised  in  Mr.  Dixon's 
volume,  will  be  noted  by  the  somewhat  sentimental 
enthusiasts  whose  zeaf  .considerably  outruns  their  know- 
ledge. 

LULL^BY-LAND. 

"Lullaby-Land.  Songs  of  Childhood."  By  Eugene 
Field.  Selected  by  JKenneth  Graham,  and  illus- 
trated by  Charles  Robi'nson.    London  :  Lane. 

THE  anxiety  of  the  Americans  to  prove  to  the  world 
x  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  specimens  of 
iterature  and  art  which  are  t  excellent,  and  yet  owe 
lothing  to  European  influences;,  is  pathetic.  It  is  ex- 
emplified every  now  and  then  b.y  the  violent  success  of 
>ome  author  or  artist  in  the  Central  States  of  America, 
vhose  work  is  more  coldly  received  in  New  York  and 


Boston,  but  who  looks  beyond  the  sordid  East  to 
London,  with  a  confident  hope  of  recognition.  But  it  is 
a  long  cry  from  Wisconsin  to  Westminster,  and  there 
is  often  a  tarnishing  of  the  bright  gold  of  fame  before 
the  strange  name  reaches  us.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  leap  is  taken  with  great  success,  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago  by  Miss  Mawfrc  from  Tennessee  and  more  lately  by 
Mr.  Allen  from  the  blue-grass  pastures  of  Kentucky. 
But  no  Central-States  writer  has  enjoyed  so  vehement 
a  local  success  as  the  late  Mr.  Eugene  Field,  whose 
poems  for  children  are  here  very  prettily  presented  for 
the  first  time  to  the  British  public. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Field  dates  from  four  or  five  years 
ago.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  in  1850, 
but  he  lived  and  flourished  at  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  and 
his  reputation  principally  belongs  to  those  two  influential 
states.  He  was  very  famous  indeed  within  a  radius  of 
two  hundred  miles  from  Springfield,  111.,  before  he  was 
read  anywhere  else.  He  came  forward  late  ;  his  local 
reputation  began  with  "A  Little  Book  of  Western 
Verse,"  in  1890;  and  in  1892  he  addressed  children 
definitely  in  "With  Trumpet  and  Drum,"  and  "A 
Second  Book  of  Verse,"  both  of  which  are  put  into 
requisition  here  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Graham.  A  little  later 
he  published  "  Love-songs  of  Childhood,"  and  then  his 
popularity  came  upon  him  in  a  flood.  He  died,  pre- 
maturely, about  two  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  it  was  said,  no  doubt  with  some  exaggeration, 
that  there  was  not  an  American  household,  from 
Columbus  to  Topeka,  or  from  Milwaukee  to  Cincinnati, 
in  which  the  songs  of  Eugene  Field  were  not  familiar 
treasures.  That  meant  that  in  the  populous  country  of 
which  Chicago  is  the  capital,  the  admirers  of  the  poet 
were  to  be  counted  at  least  by  hundreds  and  thousands  ; 
and  of  this  extremely  popular  writer  we  knew  absolutely 
nothing. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  excellent  idea  to  induce  Mr. 
Kenneth  Graham,  that  great  authority  on  English 
child-life,  to  select  for  us  what  seemed  to  him  lost  in  the 
Chicago  poet.  He  and  Mr.  Robinson  between  them 
have  made  a  very  dainty  book,  containing  some  thirty 
of  Eugene  Field's  pieces.  But  Mr.  Graham,  in  his 
preface,  betrays  by  a  little  touch  of  preciseness  the 
difficulty  he  has  experienced  in  making  the  selection. 
He  admits  that  it  is  not  given  to  a  writer  to  know  more 
than  one  land,  and  that  the  American  flavour  of 
Field's  lyrics  may  reduce  their  charm  for  English  ears. 
We  have  to  confess  that  we  have  read  those  songs 
of  "Lullaby-Land"  with  pleasure,  with  admiration, 
and  occasionally  with  enthusiasm,  but  that  we  cannot 
pretend  that  they  have  subjugated  us  with  that  fascina- 
tion which  they  appeared  to  have  exercised  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  Eugene  Field  had  a  real  metrical  gift,  and, 
a  choice  of  diction  that  was  sometimes  exquisitely  tuned 
to  the  nonsensical  symbolism  he  affected.  For  in- 
stance, this  is  charming  : — 

"The  Rock-a-By  Lady  from  Hushaby  Street 
Comes  stealing  ;  comes  creeping  "  ; 

and  so  is 

"  Simmerdew  was  there,  but  she 
Did  not  like  me  altogether  ; 
Daisybright  and  Turtledove, 
Pilfercurds  and  Honeylove, 
Thistleblow  and  Amberglee, 
On  that  gleaming,  ghostly  sea 
Floated  from  the  misty  heather," 
and  still  more  characteristic  of  the  writer  is  : — 
"  And  by,  low  ;  as  you  rock-a-by  go, 
Don't  forget  Mother  who  loveth  you  so  ! 
And  here  is  her  kiss  on  your  weepydeep  eyes, 

And  here  is  her  kiss  on  your  peachypink  cheek, 
And  here  is  her  kiss  for  the  dreamland  that  lies 
Like  a  babe  on  the  breast  of  those  far-away  skies 

Which  you  seek — 
The  blinkywink  garden  where  dreamikins  grow — 
So,  so,  rock-a-by  so  !  " 
It  will  be  acknowledged  that  these  are  instances  of  the- 
very  sublime   of   "Georgy-porgey,    ride   in  coachey- 
poachey  "  language  ;  and  that,  indeed,  is  what  they  all 
amount  to.    Eugene  Field  caught,  with  an  admirable 
knack  that  was  quite  his  own,  the  turn  of  that  coaxing 
nonsense  which  cuddling  mothers  murmur  when  they 
want   their  too  bright-eyed  charges  to  put  on  sleep. 
He  mixed  this  with  something  of  Edward  Lear.,  some-- 
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thing  of  Hans  Andersen,  and  he  produced  a  very  pretty 
manufacture  of  his  own.  We  like  him  least  when  he 
makes  faces  at  us  over  the  children's  head,  and  talks  of 
"  attenuate  "  sprites  or  speaks  of  a  red  hen's  feathers  as 
"foliage  "of  vermilion  hue."  We  like  him  best  when 
he  gives  himself  up  most  completely  to  the  crowing 
music  of  infancy.  We  advise  our  readers  to  add 
"  Lullaby- Land  "  to  their  nursery  library,  and  we  can 
promise  them  that  they  will  discover  in  it  one  poem 
which  is  as  good  as  the  best  in  this  class  that  was  ever 
written.  It  is  called  "Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod," 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  publisher  we  refrain  from 
quoting  it. 

SIR  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF'S  DIARY. 

"  Notes  from  a  Diary,  1873-1881."  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I.  London  : 
Murray. 

'"THESE  discursive  but  delightfully  entertaining 
-L  "Notes"  are  the  literary  recreations  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  life  in  its  multifarious 
aspects.  For  many  years  he  was  thrown  into  contact 
with  most  of  the  social,  literary  and  political  celebrities 
of  his  time  ;  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
them  as  men  as  well  as  notabilities.  A  year  ago 
the  author  published  the  first  instalment  of  his  Diary, 
extending  from  185 1  to  1872.  That  section  included 
a  good  deal  of  matter  relating  to  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses which  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  present  instalment  is  much  more  popular  and 
attractive,  for  it  shows  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  almost 
exclusively  as  a  raconteur.  Yet  amidst  numerous 
characteristic  sayings  of  eminent  contemporaries,  we 
obtain  many  revelations  of  the  undercurrents  of  public 
life.  These  volumes  cover  the  period  from  1873  to 
1881,  when  the  author  went  out  to  India  to  assume  the 
Government  of  Madras. 

The  only  satisfactory  treatment  of  a  book  of  this  kind 
is  to  place  before  the  reader  a  few  of  the  good  things  in 
which  it  abounds  in  order  to  whet  his  appetite.  During 
a  tour  in  Northern  Europe  the  diarist  saw  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  who  was  then  old  and  feeble. 
Conversation,  however,  drew  out  some  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  Scandinavian  scenery.  "We  talked  of  the 
various  European  capitals.  He  put  Constantinople  first 
in  point  of  beauty,  then  Stockholm,  Edinburgh,  and 
Lisbon.  I  lamented  to  him  the  fate  of  his  second 
favourite,  which  no  one  has  yet  described,  as  he  had 
described  Naples,  or  as  Scott  had  described  Edinburgh  : 
a  juxtaposition  which  gave  him  evident  pleasure."  A 
well-known  character  is  described  in  this  paragraph  : 
"  Dined  with  the  Arthur  Russells.  Morier  amused  us 
very  much  by  relating  how  he  had  once,  when  a  very 
young  man,  sat  at  a  great  party  in  Vienna  next  a  short, 
thick-set  individual  whose  breast  was  covered  with 
orders,  but  who  presently  remarked  to  him,  '  It's  very 
'ot.'  They  fell  into  conversation,  and  he  was  still  more 
puzzled  when  his  friend  said  '  When  I  was  in  Prince 
Lichtenstein's  stables.'  Of  course  it  was  the  famous 
Minister  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  Baron  Ward."  One  of 
Dr.  Magee's  witticisms  is  very  good  :  "I  dined  to-day 
with  Rathbone  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
who  was  as  usual  full  of  good  stories.  He  asked  me, 
'What  is  the  temperature  of  an  Irish  Home  Ruler?' — 
*  Ninety-eight  in  the  shade.'  "  The  following  lines  by 
Nettleship,  of  Oxford,  on  Bishop  Colenso  were  quite  as 
good  as  those  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Thackeray 
which  were  so  much  in  vogue, — 

"  Who  filled  his  soul  with  carnal  pride, 
Who  made  him  say  that  Moses  lied 
About  the  little  hare's  inside  ? 
The  Devil." 

"Talking  of  the  Colonies,  he  (Froude)  mentioned 
that  Helps  had  told  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
there  was  some  difficulty  about  a  Colonial  Secretary, 
Palmerston  had  said,  '  Well,  I'll  take  the  Colonies 
myself,'  and  presently  afterwards  had  said  to  Helps, 
who  remained  behind,  'Just  come  upstairs  with  me  for 
half-an-hour  and  show  me  where  these  places  are.'" 
Touching  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
there  is  this  description  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  famous  Ems  Telegram  :  "  Next  morning 
I  got  up  and  a  cursed  piece  of  yellow  paper  was  brought 


me — I  see  it  still,  and  I  shall  always  see  it — which 
announced  that  the  King  had  refused  to  see  the  French 
Ambassador,  and  that  Berlin  was  in  violent  excitement. 
Werther,  the  wretch,  had  told  his  Government  that  we 
asked  for  a  letter  of  excuses.  As  the  day  wore  on 
despatches  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe — from 
Germany,  from  Berne,  from  London — to  say  that  the 
talk  of  the  Prussian  diplomatic  agents  everywhere  was 
of  immediate  war.  Still  I  thought  the  worst  might  be 
avoided,  but  when  I  got  to  St.  Cloud  I  found  there 

  and  — — ■,  Granier  de  Cassagnac   and  Jerome 

David.  The  resolution  to  go  to  war  had  been  taken 
without  consulting  me."  The  blanks  probably  stand 
for  Marshal  Lebceuf  and  the  Due  de  Gramont. 

A  witty  rejoinder  is  attributed  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  :  "One  of  the  guests  at  Innes  was  my  old 
acquaintance  Lady  Wallace,  who  has  translated  so 
much  from  the  German.  She  told  me  that  she  had  met 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  as  a  young  man  at  Sir  Clifford 
Constable's.  When  he  came  down  in  the  morning  they 
told  him  that  he  had  been  sleeping  in  the  haunted 
room.  '  A  la  bonne  heure  ! '  said  he  ;  '  bientot  nous  serons 
des  revenants  nous-memes.' " 

"24  March,  1878:  At  High  Elms,  Lyon  Playfair, 
amongst  others,  being  of  the  party.  Apropos  of  the 
Algerian  conjurors,  who  apply  hot  metal  to  their  bodies 
without  suffering,  he  explained  to  us  that,  if  only  the 
metal  is  sufficiently  hot,  this  can  be  done  with  perfect 
security  ;  and  told  an  amusing  story  of  how,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  studying  under  him  in  Edinburgh, 
he  had,  after  taking  the  precaution  to  make  him  wash 
his  hands  in  ammonia,  to  get  rid  of  any  grease  that 
might  be  on  them,  said,  '  Now,  sir,  if  you  have  faith  in 
science,  you  will  plunge  your  right  hand  into  that 
cauldron  of  boiling  lead  and  ladle  it  out  into  the  cold 
water  which  is  standing  by.'  'Are  you  serious?' 
asked  the  pupil.  '  Perfectly,'  was  the  reply.  '  If 
you  tell  me  to  do  it  I  will,'  said  the  Prince.  '  I  do  tell 
you,'  rejoined  Playfair,  and  the  Prince  immediately 
ladled  out  the  burning  liquid  with  perfect  impunity." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Breakfast  Club  at  Lord  Acton's, 
Arthur  Russell  told  a  capital  story  of  Browning,  who 
was  lately  introduced  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador — the 
introducer,  who  acted  also1  as  interpreter,  observing 
that  they  were  both  poets.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion Browning  asked  how  much  poetry  his  Excellency 
had  written.  "Four  volumes,"  he  answered.  "And 
what  style  of  poetry  does  your  Excellency  cultivate?" 
"  Chiefly  the  enigmatical,"  replied  the  other.  Browning 
afterwards  said  to  Russell,  "We  felt  doubly  brothers 
after  that."  At  the  Athenaeum  Club  some  one  told  an 
amusing  story  about  a  recent  marriage  in  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  Irish  distiller.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  After  the  breakfast  the 
distiller  thanked  the  Archbishop  very  effusively  for  his 
share  of  the  proceedings  and  said*  to  him,  as  he  took 
his  leave,  "The  Lord  be  with  you."  "And  with  thy 
spirit,"  is  reported  to  have  been  the  rejoinder. 

There  are  numerous  anecdotes  about  Gladstone, 
Disraeli,  and  Dean  Stanley.  Once  the  talk  turned 
upon  the  fiery  and  tempestuous  Brougham.  Gladstone 
paid  a  fine  tribute  to  him  in  his  later  years,  when  the 
old  fieriness  had  been  succeeded  by  mellowness  and 
geniality.  Brougham,  who  admired  few  people  beyond 
himself,  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Lyndhurst. 
When  the  latter,  in  a  great  speech,  had  surpassed 
himself  in  clearness  and  cogency,  Pirougham,  striking 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  said  :  "  H'ow  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  some  of  my  walking  powers,  and  that  you 
could  give  me  some  of  your  brains  !  "  Disraeli  was 
deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  who,  ais  is  well  known,  lived 
entirely  in  and  for  her  husband/  "She  was  a  bright 
creature,"  remarked  Disraeli  tc/j  a  friend  ;  "  she  lived 
wholly  in  the  present  ;  she  yhought  nothing  of  the 
future  ;  she  cared  nothing  for/  the  past.  I  discovered 
that  she  did  not  know  whej/.her  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans  came  first."  This  -Anecdote  reveals  Disraelis 
great  confidence  in  himself  which  was  the  root  of  his 
success:  "  Dined  with  the';'  Duke  of  Bedford,  meeting, 
amongst  others,  Rawlins/'on,  who  told  me  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  said  to  hlim  the  other  day  :  '  I  have  the 
Sovereign  at  my  back,  ffhe  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  nation — if  I  vA  ere  ten  years  younger,  I  could 
settle  everything  ! '  "    7 There  are  two  anecdotes  against 
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Disraeli — one  being-  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  description  of 
his  conversation,  "You  have  only  to  imagine  a  brazen 
mask  talking  his  own  novels "  ;  and  the  other  Sir 
William  Gull's  comment  when  the  statesman  went  to  a 
quack  for  medical  advice — "  Similia  similibus  curantur." 

Jenny  Lind  was  put  through  her  paces  about  the  great 
musicians.  Asked  who  was  the  greatest  musician  of 
all  time,  she  replied,  "  Unquestionably  Bach.  His 
B  minor  mass  is  the  first  of  all  musical  compositions." 
"Whom  do  you  put  next  ?  "  "  Mozart,  as  great  on  the 
stage  as  Bach  in  religious  music."  "  In  our  own  times, 
whom  do  you  put  first?"  "I  think  Schumann.  .  .  . 
Mendelssohn  was  a  great  intelligence,  but  he  had  not  so 
much  heart."  As  to  the  morale  of  musicians  of  the  first 
rank,  she  said,  "Bach,  Mozart,  Schumann,  Mendels- 
sohn, even  Beethoven,  in  spite  of  his  peculiarities,  were 
all  excellent."  Silly  Jenny  Lind. 

This  should  be  one  of  the  best-read  books  of  an 
especially  dull  season. 

FICTION. 

"American  Wives  and  English  Husbands."  By  Gertrude 
Atherton.    London  :  Service  &  Paton. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  first  fluttered  cer- 
tain chaste  American  dovecotes  with  "  Patience 
Sparhawk,"  it  was  hardly  suspected  by  the  amused 
spectators  that  America  had  at  last  produced  a  first- 
rate  woman  novelist.  So  far,  no  one  but  the  author  of 
"  Through  One  Administration "  had  advanced  any 
tenable  claim  to  national  or  international  importance 
in  this  kind,  and  even  the  charming  little  talent  of 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  was  so  straitly  held  within  the 
limits  of  the  social  conventions  that  she  seldom  achieved 
or  attempted  anything  of  more  widely  penetrating  in- 
fluence than  the  well-bred  tragedies  of  the  boudoir. 
These  considerations  are  due,  let  us  say  at  once,  to  the 
retrospective  astonishment  with  which,  after  reading 
Mrs.  Atherton's  new  novel,  we  have  realised  again  the 
almost  entire  lack  of  permanent  value  in  the  novels 
written  by  American  women ;  and  they  are  many.  The 
most  diligent  efforts  of  memory  will  not  evoke  more 
than  two  names  of  those  whose  success  is  likely  to  be 
other  than  momentary,  and  Octave  Thanet  and  Mary 
Wilkins — Arcadian  artists  both — do  but  deal  in  strictly 
local  interests.  America,  then,  has  long  wanted — or, 
at  least,  lacked — a  woman  who  to  technical  competence 
should  add  that  width  of  vision  and  comprehension  of 
the  broad  issues  of  life  which  are  the  better  part  of  the 
artist's  equipment.  We  are  driven  to  believe,  though 
with  a  reluctance  which  will  be  understood  by  all  who 
remember  the  crude  vulgarity  of  "  Patience  Sparhawk," 
that  the  woman  is  here  at  last. 

This  is  in  nowise  to  assert  that  in  "American  Wives 
and  English  Husbands  "  Mrs.  Atherton  has  produced  a 
perfect  novel ;  but  its  technical  defects  are  as  few  as 
they  are  obvious.  The  plot  might  easily  have  been 
stronger,  especially  in  its  final  catastrophe  ;  at  least 
four  or  five  subsidiary  characters  could  well  be  spared, 
and  Mrs.  Atherton's  narrative  style  lapses  from  its 
usual  lucid  correctness  frequently  enough  to  exasperate 
the  English  reader.  These  things,  however,  should  count 
as  but  small  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Atherton's 
progress  towards  the  distinction  we  believe  to  be 
waiting  for  her,  and  we  base  our  belief  much  less  on 
her  present  power  to  tell  clearly  an  interesting  story 
and  to  draw  credible  characters  than  on  her  very 
singular  comprehension  of  the  two  widely  sundered 
families  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  There  is  more  than 
the  width  of  the  Atlantic  between  them,  and  each  half 
of  the  severed  races  laughs  securely  at  the  character- 
istics of  the  other,  and  is  yet  powerless  to  understand 
and  report  them  accurately.  When  an  American 
novelist  declared  that  "all  Englishmen  are  systematic- 
ally brutal  to  their  wives,"  he  was  probably  quite  sin- 
cere, and  made  no  more  grotesquely  foolish  a  gene- 
ralisation than  should  be  made  by  an  Englishman 
who  assumed,  for  instance,  that  the  cold  selfish- 
ness of  many  women  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
shared  by  the  warmer  and  more  generous  women 
of  the  South  and  West.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  novelist  who  has  dealt  with  these  questions 
of  racial  differences  has  ever  held  the  balance,  as 
between  England  and  America,  with  so  steady  and 
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just  a  hand  as  Mr.  Henry  James,  whose  attitude, 
indeed,  is  so  impersonal  and  judicial  that  the  matter 
takes  on  a  somewhat  algebraic  aspect.  Here,  then,  iL 
is  that  we  seem  to  have  so  clear  a  promise  in  Mrs. 
Atherton's  book.  Her  inelegant  title  proclaims  her  in- 
tention of  exhibiting  the  results  that  ensue  when  a 
warm-hearted,  impulsive  Californian  girl,  full  of  the 
pride  of  Southern  ancestry,  matured  by  stress  of  childish 
troubles,  and  habituated  to  the  demonstrativeness  of 
Southern  chivalry,  marries  that  product  of  modern  days, 
the  earnest,  austere,  and  somewhat  intellectual  English 
aristocrat.  The  simplicity  of  this  intention  is  compli- 
cated by  a  secondary  plot,  in  which  the  problem  is 
presented  inversely  ;  for  the  father  of  the  real  hero  has 
married,  en  secondes  noces,  a  rich  and  vulgar  widow 
from  Chicago.  The  father  is  a  cynical  nobleman  of  a 
slightly  conventional  type,  and  the  widow  is  of  the  kind 
unhappily  familiar  to  all  travellers.  In  their  case,  the 
marriage,  which  is  confessedly  mercenary,  turns  out  as 
might  be  expected.  Lady  Barnstaple  is  ignored  by  the 
best  women  in  London,  and,  by  easy  stages,  reaches 
that  level  of  vulgar  vice  in  which  the  inevitable  lover  is 
allowed  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  husband's 
estates,  until  the  latter,  discovering  the  intrigue,  blows 
out  his  brains.  We  are  not  entirely  convinced  by  this 
catastrophe,  for  it  is  certainly  not  the  unvarying  custom, 
of  an  English  peer  to  shoot  himself  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  if  it  were,  the  death-rate  in  country  houses  might 
become  alarmingly  high.  Nor  are  we  wholly  persuaded 
that  the  most  American  of  American  women  could  so 
calmly  acquiesce  in  her  father-in-law's  suicide,  and 
wait,  with  such  superb  courage,  outside  his  study  door 
for  the  fatal  report  of  the  pistol.  But  we  are  content 
to  take  Mrs.  Atherton's  word  for  it  that  Lee  Maundrell 
would  have  behaved  so.  And  after  all,  the  real  interest 
of  the  story  inheres  in  her  relations  with  her  husband. 
The  shock  of  the  conflict  of  two  temperaments  so 
wholly  antagonistic  could  not  fail,  even  with  less  com- 
petent treatment,  to  be  of  interest ;  and  in  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's hands  the  quiet  unobtrusive  drama  of  character 
becomes  of  the  highest  significance. 

The  principal  merit  of  the  book  resides  not  merely  in 
picturesque  description,  not  merely  in  vivacious  dialogue 
and  graphic  story-telling  ;  but  above  all  in  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's power  to  deal  broadly  and  strongly  with  the  broad 
and  strong  passions  of  life,  as  they  are  visible  in  acute 
racial  conflicts. 

"  For  the  Life  of  Others."  By  G.  Cardella.  London: 
Sonnenschein. 
Hereditary  disease  again  !  The  thing  is  the  big 
gooseberry  of  every  season  in  the  hands  of  female 
writers  of  every  calibre.  Here  is  a  woman  who  can 
tell  a  story  dramatically,  who  has  a  strong  touch  of  the 
poetic  and  mystic,  who  astonishes  you  every  now  and 
then  with  her  beauty  of  expression,  and  makes  the  most 
exquisite  "  quotes,"  which  help  her  out  without  throw- 
ing her  own  style  into  painful  contrast.  And  out  of  all 
this  she  evolves  a  monstrous,  earnest  book,  with  a  big, 
earnest  heroine,  and  not  a  scrap  of  humour  anywhere. 
Bride  Guinane  was  very  beautiful  and  excessively 
queenly.  Charles  Strangeways  was  heroic,  distin- 
guished, and  very,  very  "strong."  Nothing  could  be 
nicer.  But  an  ancestral  Guinane  had  so  far  forgotten 
what  was  due  to  his  name  and  race  as  to  marry  a 
foreign  woman,  no  saner  than  she  should  be,  and  each 
succeeding  head  of  the  family  had  "  taken  after  "  her 
in  varying  degrees.  Brides  father  cherishes  the  im- 
pression that  the  Devil  takes  a  hand  at  cards  with  him 
of  an  evening.  He  finally  shoots  himself,  and  Bride  finds 
out  the  secret  of  his  madness,  hitherto  kept  from  her  by 
her  mother.  Then  heredity  romps  in,  and  has  the 
whole  of  the  book  to  play  about  in.  Bride  mustn't 
marry,  and  Strangeways  wants  her  to,  so  she  sets  up  a 
hospital  and  a  settlement.  She  has  a  brother  of  the  in- 
ferior type  so  indispensable  to  big,  earnest  women. 
He  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  writes  very  nice  poetry, 
but  with  the  moral  insensibility  of  the  male  he  decides 
to  "chance  it,"  and  gets  engaged  to  a  remarkably 
pretty  girl,  neither  big  nor  earnest.  The  author  lets 
him  run  a  little,  then  pulls  him  up,  and  turns  him  into 
a  gibbering  idiot,  and  Bride  uses  him  as  an  object 
lesson. 

Then  comes  a  really  natural  touch.    Strangeways,  is 
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reported  to  be  killed  in  a  boating-  accident.  Bride's  en- 
thusiasm for  posterity  can't  stand  that.  She  quite  turns 
against  hereditary  disease  as  a  life  interest  and  sub- 
stitute for  matrimony,  and  when  Strangeways  comes  to 
life  again  she  gets  engaged  to  him,  and  resolves  to  keep 
an  eye  on  her  future  offspring,  end  whip  them  if  they 
gibber.  But  conscience  is  too  strong  both  in  her  and 
the  sublime  Strangeways,  and  they  finally  agree  to  part 
for  ever.  Then  the  author  is  at  a  standstill  for  a 
moment.  It  evidently  goes  to  her  heart  to  let  any  one 
so  big  and  beautiful  as  Bride  become  an  old  maid  ;  also 
she  foresees  that  Strangeways  will  certainly  marry  some- 
body else  if  she  lets  him  live.  So  she  valiantly  risks  the 
effect  of  the  whole  book  by  bringing  down  a  lightning 
flash  to  slay  Strangeways,  and  killing  Bride  the  next 
moment  with  heart  failure. 

The  suburbs  will  find  the  thing  immensely  impressive, 
and  people  who  read  books  will  suspend  judgment. 

"His  Grace  of  the  Gunne "  (Black),  by  S. 
Hooper,  is  written  with  considerable  spirit.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  Paladin  among  thieves,  the  very 
Bayard  of  the  gutter.  Whether  such  a  training  could 
conceivably  turn  out  such  a  youth  is  an  impertinent 
question  that  shall  not  be  asked,  for  we  got  distinct 
entertainment  from  reading  "  His  Grace  of  the  Gunne." 
Celia  was  hard-hearted  to  prefer  her  lawful  lover  to  so 
seductive  a  young  corsair.  Police  magistrates  must 
have  had  a  more  interesting  time  of  it  in  1664 — His 
Grace's  period — than  they  do  now. 

"Poppy"  (Nelson),  by  Mrs.  Isla  Sitwell,  is  a 
g'uileless  story  of  the  old  school,  not  unlike  the 
work  of  an  intelligent  girl  of  fourteen.  Old  Mr.  Lin- 
wood  has  a  nephew  called  Chris  whom  he  thoroughly 
loves  and  trusts.  Consequently,  when  old  Mr.  Linwood 
misses  a  bag  of  money,  he  at  once  concludes  that 
Chris  has  taken  it.  Chris  goes  off  in  a  fury  ;  his  sweet- 
heart sends  him  a  message  of  trust  and  consolation 
through  one  perfidious  Lottie  Allen.  She  never  gives 
it,  and  Chris  vanishes  in  despair,  and  has  thrilling 
adventures.  Of  course  the  money  is  eventually  found. 
So,  unfortunately,  is  a  new  sweetheart  for  Chris.  And 
Poppy  loses  her  life  in  saving  the  perfidious  Lottie 
Allen  from  a  burning  house.  One  knows  the  sort  of 
thing  from  one's  youth  up.  It  will  do  admirably  for  a 
prize  for  needlework. 

"The  American  Cousins"  (Digby,  Long),  by  Sarah 
Tytler,  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man,  herself  beautiful  and  refined,  was 
shuddered  at  by  a  respectable  county  family  because  her 
father  made  bicycles.  However,  the  family  relents  when 
its  scion  has  actually  married  the  terrible  parvenue  and  an 
heir  is  expected.  The  scene  where  this  latter  fact 
entirely  wins  over  the  bride's  mother-in-law  is  humorous 
and  pretty.  Much  of  the  book  is  readable,  without 
being  obtrusively  real. 

"Where  the  Reeds  Wave"  (Bentley),  by  Anne 
Elliott,  would  be  extremely  effective  but  for  the  rather 
rigid  insistence  on  the  moral  side  of  things  everywhere 
suggested  by  the  author.  A  French  writer  would  have 
made  stronger  situations  out  of  such  a  plot.  There  is 
power  in  the  drawing-  of  one  character  only — the  mother 
who  sees  her  child  on  the  way  to  ruin  and  dares  not 
interfere  because  of  the  sin  in  her  own  past.  With  that 
exception,  the  people  who  lived  where  the  reeds  wave 
are  a  familiar  group  of  novelists'  "properties" — heart- 
less betrayer,  refined  village  maiden,  honourable  lover 
and  all  complete. 

"Wayfaring  Men"  (Longman's),  by  Edna  Lyall, 
deals  with  the  actor  and  actress  as  they  appear  to  its 
author.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  or  against  the 
book  ;  it  is  entirely  harmless  and  obviously  well- 
intentioned. 

"  Baboo  Jabberjee,  B.A."  (Dent),  by  F.  Anstey,  was 
read  by  most  of  us  in  "Punch."  Probably  few  of  us 
thought  it  Mr.  Anstey  at  his  best,  though  it  is  funoy 
and  faithful  enough.  With  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge's 
delicious  illustrations  it  makes  a  nice-looking  little  book. 

"Saint  Porth"  (Milne),  by  J.  Henry  Harris,  is  a 
Cornish  tale  of  remarkable  picturesqueness.  Village 
chronicles  are  being  a  trifle  overdone  just  at  present ; 
but  Cornish  villagers  have  a  touch  of  exotic  colour  and 
passion  that  helps  their  chronicles  enormously.  When 
the  pretty  girl  of  the  story  began  to  sit  as  the  model  of 


the  invariable  young  artist,  we  expected  the  usual  tale 
of  seduction.  The  runaway  marriage  and  the  tragic 
end  came  as  a  relief.  Everything  works  out  artisti- 
cally. We  are  given  no  saints  or  villains.  Dolly 
Pentreath  is  not  the  ordinary  model  of  injured  inno- 
cence, but  a  very  human  little  girl,  attracted  by  a 
"gentleman,"  and  induced  to  throw  over  her  sailor 
lover  and  become  a  "lady."  The  jilted  one  shows  a 
very  proper  resentment,  and  is  not  too  pathetic  :  and 
the  gentleman-husband  does  not  turn  out  the  cur  of 
cheap  fiction,  who  never  ceases  taunting  his  bride  with 
her  origin,  but  a  very  decent  young  fellow.  Altogether, 
the  book  is  natural  and  touching,  full  of  quaint  pictures 
of  a  marvellously  decorative  people. 

"  Rich  Enough  "  (Roberts,  Boston),  by  Leigh 
Webster,  is  a  jolly  and  wholesome  little  book  for  girls, 
something  on  the  lines  of  "  Little  Women."  It  is,  of 
course,  very  much  more  of  a  moral  than  an  emotion  ; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  fun,  and  some  very  bright 
dialogue.  Like  their  cakes,  the  American  goody-goody 
books  are  distinctly  lighter  than  ours. 

"By  the  Rise  of  the  River"  (Chatto),  by  Austin 
Clare,  tells  of  the  Tyne  and  Tynesiders,  shrewd 
and  sturdy  folk,  with  not  much  sign  of  the  heart  on 
their  sleeve,  but  deep  feelings  enough.  The  stories 
are  excellently  funny,  some  of  them,  and  others  as 
excellently  pathetic.  The  author  has  much  more  than 
realised  his  ambition  of  becoming,  in  a  modest  and 
deprecatory  manner,  the  Ian  Maclaren  of  Tynedale  ; 
though  whether  he  will  ever  become  its  Barrie  he  is 
wise  to  doubt. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

TN  the  present  season  the  Easter  recess  does  not  come 
as  the  usual  pleasant  lull  in  the  publishing  world. 
It  has  been  a  case  of  "  toujours  perdrix"  all  through. 
A  little  activity,  of  the  mildest  order,  would  be  a  plea- 
sant relief.  But  hope  dies  hard,  and  a  sanguine  mind 
may  still  look  forward  to  a  strong  reaction  after  the 
holidays.  Mr.  John  Murray  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  is  giving  first  place 
to  the  discount  question,  and  everyone  knows  that  that 
is  the  root  of  the  whole  evil. 

The  fame  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  considerably  dis- 
credited by  latter-day  critics,  yet  the  poet's  works  are 
to  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  year's  publications.  An 
interesting  rivalry  may  be  expected  between  the  two 
sumptuous  editions  which  are  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
John  Murray  and  Mr.  Heinemann.  The  former  must 
necessarily  take  precedence,  on  account  of  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  which  Mr.  Murray  possesses  of  verifying 
his  texts  from  the  successive  proofs  and  revises  which 
passed  through  Byron's  own  hands.  Mr.  Heinemann's 
series  of  twelve  volumes  relies  more  on  the  excellence 
of  printer  and  binder,  and  on  the  annotations  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley. 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd  has  placed  his  new  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  primitive  folk-lore  in  the  hands  of  the 
youngest  publisher,  Mr.  Gerald  Duckworth.  In  "Tom 
Tit  Tot "  the  author  has  especially  dealt  with  the 
Suffolk  version  of  Grimm's  well-known  "  Rumpel- 
stiltskin,"  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  main  incident 
arises  from  a  mixed  superstition  which  has  been  the 
parent  of  many  curious  beliefs  and  customs. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  late 
Alphonse  Daudet  and  M.  Zola  in  their  respective 
attitudes  towards  the  younger  generation  of  literary 
men.  The  former  always  showed  a  kindly  interest  in 
their  efforts,  while  Zola  invariably  displays  an  utter 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  works  of  struggling  as- 
pirants who  seek  his  patronage.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  hero  of  the  "affaire  Dreyfus  "  made  some  viru- 
lent attacks  upon  these  younger  men  in  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  "  Figaro,"  which  were  afterwards 
republished  in  the  "  Nouvelle  Campagne." 

Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Watts-Dunton 
intended  to  issue  a  novel  which  had  been  in  type  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  author  of  "The  Coming  of 
Love  "  has  now  definitely  decided  to  issue  the  volume. 
It  treats  chiefly  of  gipsy  life,  and  is  entitled  "  Aylwin." 
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The  new  volume  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  the 
negro  poet,  consists  of  short  stories,  with  the  appro- 
priate title  "  Ethiopian  Muse."  The  tales  deal  with  his 
own  people,  and  are  said  to  be  an  advance  upon  his 
previous  work.  The  "  dusky  bard's  "  activity  has  also 
resulted  in  a  novel,  which  is  to  be  christened  "The 
Uncalled."    It  will  appear  later  in  the  year. 

The  editorial  failures  of  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  evidently 
have  not  damped  his  ardour.  During  the  present 
month  he  is  producing  yet  another  sixpenny  magazine, 
which  has  been  happily  named  "  Fair  Game."  It  is  to 
have  a  regular  cartoon  by  the  editor,  and  will  include 
reflections  on  current  topics  and  prominent  men. 

Mr.  John  Manson's  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's 
"Alps  and  Pyrenees"  is  to  be  published  immediately  by 
Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
posthumous  work  was  issued  in  France  some  years  ago, 
and  is  an  unfinished  description  of  his  journey,  addressed 
in  epistolary  form  to  his  wife.  Parts  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
essav  on  the  composition  are  included  in  the  preface  to 
the  English  version. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  is  threatening 
the  book  world  with  a  memoir  of  Jean  Ingelow,  and  is 
actually  engaged  in  collecting  material.  Some  natures 
flourish  like  the  bay-tree  amidst  abuse  ;  certainly  the 
reception  of  his  "Christina  Rossetti "  would  have 
silenced  most  authors.  But  where  is  Mr.  Bell  going  to 
stop  ?  He  may  even  attempt  a  biography  of  Eliza 
Cook  ! 

Another  pleasing  re-issue  is  Messrs.  Smith  Elder's 
biographical  edition  of  Thackeray's  complete  works. 
The  author's  daughter,  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie, 
is  contributing  an  introduction  to  each  volume, 
the  first,  "Vanity  Fair,"  containing  a  fresh  portrait  of 
Thackeray  and  a  fac-simile  letter,  besides  many  other 
illustrations.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  "  Pendennis  "  and 
the  "  Yellow-plush  Papers."  The  original  manuscript 
and  notebooks  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  for 
drawings,  letters  and  materials  that  have  not  hitherto 
appeared. 

Will  the  correspondent  who  wrote  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  our  first  literary  note  in  the  issue  of  26  March 
kindly  communicate  his  name  and  address  ? 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Thomas  Cranmer."  By  Arthur  James  Mason,  D.D.  London  : 
Methuen. 

TO  hold  the  middle  way  between  the  extremes  of  praise  and 
blame  without  falling  into  a  merely  apologetic  strain  is 
no  easy  position  for  the  biographer  of  Cranmer.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  been  Dr.  Mason's  aim  in  this  contribution  to  the 
"  Leaders  of  Religion  "  series.  Cranmer  undoubtedly  has  been 
a  good  deal  misunderstood,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  histo- 
rians have  arrived  at  very  diverse  estimates  of  his  character. 
By  nature  he  would  seem  to  have  been  eminently  unfitted  for 
the  conspicuous  part  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  in  times  of  unpre- 
cedented difficulty.  Simpli-minded,  retiring,  almost  unam- 
bitious, he  was  the  last  man  to  court  greatness,  yet  he  had 
greatness  thrust  upon  him,  and  in  its  most  perilous  form.  His 
character  offers  at  first  si^ht  the  least  promising  of  materials 
for  the  development  of  one  of  the  strangely  complex  figures  in 
history.  Even  now,  as  Dr.  Mason  observes,  he  is  still  what  the 
late  Lord  Houghton  called  him,  "the  most  mysterious  figure  of 
the  age  of  the  British  Reformation."  Writing  in  the  light  of 
modern  historical  research,  Dr.  Mason  has  observed  a  judicial 
course  ofjudgment  in  his  lucid  and  well-tempered  book,  and  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  he  is  fairly  successful  in  the  endeavour  to 
set  Cranmer  before  the  reader  as  "a  living  and  intelligible 
figure."  He  is  decidedly  faithful  to  the  excellent  rule  he  has 
laid  down  in  his  preface.  "Among  historical  figures,"  he 
remarks,  "as  among  those  of  actual  life,  the  fewest  mistakes  are 
made  by  him  who,  while  exercising  a  just  criticism,  exercises 
it  with  a-  charitable  resolve  to  put  the  best  construction  which 
facts  will  allow  upon  actions  and  motives."  On  one  or  two 
points,  such  as  the  action  of  Cranmer  in  the  business  of  the 
divorce  of  Katherine  of  Arragon,  Dr.  Mason  adopts  a  tone  of 
apology  that  exhibits  a  little  straining  of  the  "  charitable  resolve" 
(p-  34)  ;  but  altogether  his  portraiture  impresses  us  as  being 
vitally  true. 

"  Biblical  Quotations  in  Old  English  Prose  Writers."  By  Albert 
S.  Cook,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
York  University.    London  :  Macmillan. 
This  "first  instalment"  of  wha,.  Mr.  Cook  calls  "a  reasonably 
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complete  collection  of  Biblical  extracts  "  in  old  English  prose 
texts  is  a  somewhat  novel  undertaking,  put  forth  in  tlx:  interest 
of  "the  Biblical  scholar,  the  professional  student  of  English 
speech,  and  the  person  who  desires  to  gain  in  the  easiest  possible 
manner  a  slight  reading  knowledge  of  old  English  prose."  The 
works  drawn  upon  in  the  present  volume  are  Alford's  translation 
of  the"Cura  Pastoralis"  of  Gregory,  the  "  Lawst"  of  Alfred, 
Bede's  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  Englished  by  Alfred,  and  the 
"  Homilies"  of  yElfric,  with  the  Vulgate  text  of  the  quotations  at 
the  foot  of  each  page.  The  young  student  of  early  forms  of 
English  prose  may  doubtless  find  Mr.  Cook's  volume  useful  in 
various  ways,  especially  in  the  comparative  study  of  the  varia- 
tions shown  in  rendering  the  same  passages  by  different  trans- 
lators. The  compiler,  in  an  introductory  essay,  deals  with  prose 
and  metrical  translations  from  Qedmon  onwards  to  tnc  tenth 
century.    There  is  a  full  index  of  principal  words  and  passages. 

"Debateable  Claims."  By  John  Charles  Turner.  Westminster  : 
Constable. 

The  essays  on  secondary  education  that  compose  this  volume 
cover  a  wide  field,  and  are  marked  by  knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination, not  to  mention  a  certain  individuality  of  treatment 
that  is  decidedly  refreshing.  Independence,  indeed,  might  be 
expected  of  a  writer  who  has  gained  much  practical  experience 
in  teaching  at  public  schools,  and  finds  himself,  as  Mr.  Turner 
does,  free  to  bring  forth  fruits  of  experience  in  the  fearless 
utterance  of  his  mature  convictions.  Some  of  the  essays  are 
of  a  lighter  texture  than  that  on  the  proper  field  for  an  exten- 
sion of  secondary  education — "The  Debateable  Land" — all 
four  divisions  of  which  are  admirably  suggestive,  and  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  both  the  practical  educationist  and  the  theorist. 
"The  Reformation  and  the  Schools,"  for  example,  is  a  capital 
discourse,  based  upon  Mr.  F.  Leach's  remarkable  little  book, 
"English  Schools  and  the  Reformation."  In  "An  Ideal 
Teacher,"  again,  we  have  an  extremely  interesting  sketch  of 
the  work  of  William  Johnson  at  Eton,  which  will  be  found 
attractive  by  many  who  are  not  especially  drawn  to  educational 
work.  Altogether  there  is  great  variety  in  these  essays,  and 
the  book  will  repay,  we  think,  the  attention  of  almost  every 
description  of  reader. 

"  History  of  the  Roman  Breviary."  By  Pierre  Batiffol,  Litt.D. 
Translated  by  Atwell  U.  Y.  Baylay,  M.A.  With  a  New 
Preface  by  the  Author.    London  :  Longmans. 

Dr.  Batiffol,  in  his  preface  to  this  edition  Anglaise  of  his 
admirable  "  Histoire  du  Breviarie  romain,"  refers  to  the 
reception  of  his  work  by  liturgical  students — and  never  was 
success  better  deserved — and  makes  a  graceful  allusion  to  the 
work  of  his  translator  and  commentator.  It  was  a  happy 
circumstance,  he  observes,  that  Mr.  Baylay  should  translate  his 
history  last  year,  the  memorable  year  when  all  Catholics 
celebrated  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  into  England,  and  the 
centenary  also  of  the  introduction  into  England  of  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Peter.  He  records  also  Mr.  Baylay's  correction  of  errors 
that  had  crept  into  his  first  edition,  and  of  some  others  that  had 
escaped  his  observation.  He  is,  indeed,  fortunate  in  his 
translator.  Mr.  Baylay's  version  is  excellent  in  all  respects,  and 
must  awaken  in  English  readers  that  love  of  "notre  antique 
liturgie  romaine"  which  the  author  desires  to  instil  into  his 
readers.  For  the  benefit  of  these  English  readers  Mr.  Baylay 
has  rendered  into  English  the  chief  Latin  passages  cited  by 
Dr.  Batiffol.  His  additional  notes  are  explicative  or  interpreta- 
tive, and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  extremely  valuable. 

"  The  Records  of  the  Burgery  of  Sheffield."  By  John  Daniel 
Leader,  F.S.A.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

Much  antiquarian  zeal  has  been  expended  on  ancient  cor- 
poration records,  as  many  publications  witness.  The  volume 
before  us  is  "  an  attempt,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  "  to  make 
accessible  the  annals  of  a  non-corporate  community."  The 
Burgery,  or  Town  Trust,  of  Sheffield  dates  from  remote  pre- 
corporate  times  in  the'history  of  that  town,  and  represents  an 
extremely  old  and  interesting  form  of  local  government. 
"  From  the  earliest  times,"  says  Mr.  Leader,  "  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  town  had  set  apart  portions  of  land  for  the 
public  service."  This  property  was  administered  by  the  people 
themselves  acting  together  as  the  Burgery,  "  but  without  any- 
formal  charter  of  incorporation."  No  record  exists  of  the 
administration  of  affairs  by  the  Burgery  in  these  "earliest 
times,"  the  oldest  book  of  accounts  transcribed  by  Mr.  Leader 
being  dated  1566.  But  Sheffield  possesses  a  document  six 
centuries  old,  which  is  a  venerable  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Burgery.  This  is  the  agreement,  known  as  Furnival's 
Charter,  made  between  Lord  Furnival  and  his  free  tenants, 
dated  1297,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Leader.  In 
what  respect  this  early  charter  differs  from  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation Mr.  Leader  sets  forth  in  his  historical  account  of 
the  Sheffield  Burgery,  together  with  other  material  comment. 
He  has  also  supplied  the  account  books  with  some  useful  notes. 

"A  Child's  History  of  Ireland."  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D. 
London  :  Longmans. 

This  little  volume  is  in  all  ways  a  worthy  companion  or 
introduction  to  Dr.  Joyce's  admirable  "Short  History  of  Ire- 
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land."  The  style  of  narrative  is  easy  and  spirited,  the  method 
is  simple  and  straightforward,  and  the  treatment  throughout 
shows  an  excellent  sense  of  proportion.  The  last-named  virtue 
is  by  no  means  common  to  all  modern  historians,  and  if  it  is 
more  to  be  admired  in  one  description  than  in  another,  it  is  in 
a  history  for  children.  "Easy  to  read"  the  book  decidedly  is, 
and  the  understanding  of  it  is  easily  at  the  command  of  every 
intelligent  child.  The  illustrations  mostly  well  chosen,  are  an 
•  attractive  feature  of  the  book.  The  method  of  illustration  is 
somewhat  after  that  of  the  illustrated  Green's  "  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,"  though,  of  necessity,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  They  are  mainly  from  well-known  authorities,  such  as 
Wilde's  "Irish  Antiquities,"  the  works  of  Miss  Margaret  Stokes, 
Dr.  Petrie's  "The  Book  of  Kails,"  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert's  "Fac- 
simile of  Irish  National  Manuscripts,"  and  the  journals  of 
various  Irish  Archaeological  Societies. 

"The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  by  Margaret  A.  Rolleston 
(Philip),  is  a  succinct  and  broadly  treated  little  hand-book — a 
kind  of  "sign-post"  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  calls  it  in  his  intro- 
duction. In  spite  of  Mr.  Stanley's  disdain  of  the  "tactics  that 
prevailed  on  a  battle-field,"  we  approve  of  Miss  Rolleston's 
brief  yet  clear  exposition  of  these  matters  in  dealing  with 
Marlborough's  victories,  and  of  the  useful  little  maps  that  are 
appended.  In  her  capital  synoptical  account  of  Augustan 
literature  it  is  said  of  Shaftesbury  that  "  he  has  been  called  the 
Ruskin  of  the  Augustan  Age."  We  should  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  originator  of  this  supremely  fatuous  observation. 

.Mr.  Henry  Attvvell  has  further  pursued  his  selections  from 
French  maxim-makers  with  a  pretty  little  volume — "  Pansies 
from  French  Gardens"  (George  Allen) — of  specimens  in  English 
from  the  Pe?isees  of  Pascal,  the  Maximcs  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
the  Characteres  of  La  Bruyere,  and  the  Maximes  of  Vau- 
venargues. 

"  The  Age  of  Charlemagne,"  by  Charles  L.  Wells,  Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh  :  Clark),  is  contributed  to  the  "  Eras  of  the 
Christian  Church"  series,  and  exemplifies  the  drawbacks, 
rather  than  the  advantages,  incidental  to  the  treatment  of  history 
in  periods  or  "  ages."  The  "  age  "  of  Charles  the  Great  is  by 
no  means  one  that  admits  of  very  definite  limits.  To  take  it, 
as  Mr.  Wells  does,  as  "  lying  between  two  dark  centuries,"  is  a 
little  vague.  No  one  century  is  absolutely  dark,  and  this 
picturesque  phrase  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  a  generalisa- 
tion for  purposes  of  contrast.  Roughly  speaking,  the  period 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Wells  comprises  some  two  hundred  years, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  it  might  be  stretched  in  one  direction,  or 
restricted  in  other  directions,  and  still  be  plausibly  entitled  the 
"age"  of  Charlemagne.  The  vagueness  of  Mr.  Wells's 
historical  division  of  time  is  not  lessened  when  he  insists  that 
the  dates  chosen  by  him  "mark  not  only  ecclesiastical,  but 
political  and  intellectual  divisions."  Surely  it  was  enough  in  an 
"  Era  of  the  Christian  Church  "  that  the  ecclesiastical  divisions 
were  well  defined.  We  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
effectively  in  one  volume  so  immense  a  historical  period,  but  we 
cannot  say  we  think  Mr.  Wells  is  altogether  successful. 

"  Rhymes  of  Ironquil,"  Selected  and  Arranged  by  J.  A. 
Hainmerton  (Redway),  introduces  to  English  readers  a  new 
American  poet,  the  Hon.  Eugene  F.  Ware,  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
familiarly  known  in  the  United  States  as  "Ironquil."  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  who  has  discovered  so  much  literary  merit  in  his 
time,  was  "  the  first  eminent  critic  "  to  hail  the  Kansas  rhymer 
as  "  a  poet  of  rare  qualities."  So  we  are  informed  by  the 
friendly  and  conscientious  editor.  "  Ironquil"  is  not,  he  thinks, 
to  be  placed  in  any  category.  Yet  there  are  "  elements  of  Bret 
Harte's"  in  his  verse,  and  he  has  "  the  rhyming  facility  of  our 
own  George  R.  Sims,"  with  something  more  intellectual  than 
can  be  found  in  the  "tinselled  muse"  of  the  English  bard. 
After  this  odd  conjunction  of  suggested  qualities,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  anything  distinctively  racy  in  the  poet  of 
Topeka.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  that  is  individual  in 
"  Ironquil,"  a  certain  quaintness  of  expression,  a  disdain  of 
what  is  usually  considered  poetic  diction,  and  an  ingenuity  in 
metrical  matters  that  seems  to  be  derived  from  Poe.  The 
stanzas  entitled  "Ioline"  certainly  recall  the  author  of 
"  Ulalume." 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
[Second  Notice.] 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE"  opens  with  a  lurid  sketch 
of  "  Life  and  Death  in  the  Niger  Delta."  "At  Alaska," 
the  writer  says,  "  as  in  Lagos  and  the  surf-beaten  Gold  Coast, 
salt,  gin,  and  cloth  are  merely  landed,  and  where  the  ultimate 
consumer  dwells  no  white  man  knows.  Up  broad  yellow  rivers, 
fringed  by  stately  palms  or  hemmed  in  by  rotting  swamps,  the 
merchandise  is  carried  in  canoes  ;  then  on  the  heads  of  women 
slaves  it  traverses  mighty  forests  of  cotton  woods  and  acacias, 
until  the  land  of  the  precious  gums  and  rolling  plume-grass  is 
reached.  There  the  colour  of  the  merchant  fades  from  black  to 
brown,  and  finally  the  Arab  or  Berber  bears  away  the  remnant 
into  the  unknown  with  his  camel-trains."  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Harris,  describes  the  "  Town  of  the  Renegades :  Agurai," 
a  town  some  150  miles  south  of  Tangier,  inhabited  by 
Moslem  descendants  of  Europeans  who  had  been  captured  by 
Barbary  pirates,  or  who  had  felt  it  advisable  to  find  themselves 
in  Morocco  rather  than  in  their  native  country.    A  writer  on 
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the  Irish  question  points  out  that  the  landlords  have  now  a 
chance,  perhaps  their  last  chance,  of  securing  their  future,  "by 
reasonably  supporting  a  friendly  government  ;  "  a  writer  on  the 
"Chinese  Imbroglio"  points  out  nothing  very  particular;  our 
interest,  however,  is  to  strengthen  and  support  the  Central 
Government,  and  push  our  commercial  interests  "in  every 
available  channel  throughout  the  Chinese  Dominions." 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Leighton  makes  a  novel  point  in  his  note  on 
"  A  Commercial  Education "  in  "  Macmillan's."  Rivals,  he 
agrees,  are  gaining  on  us  because  they  are  better  educated  ;  the 
fault,  however,  does  not  lie  with  our  schools  or  scholars,  but 
with  heads  of  firms  who  are  not  guided  in  their  choice  by  a 
boy's  recorded  diligence  and  ability  at  school.  Writing  and 
arithmetic  are  indispensable,  but  beyond  that  they  take 
education  to  be  at  best  only  a  device  for  killing  time  till  the 
schoolboys  are  old  enough  for  business.  It  is  here  that  the 
mistake  lies,  and  education,  Mr.  Leighton  declares  with 
considerable  force,  means  Thucydides  or  anything  else  that 
requires,  and  develops,  brains  and  the  power  of  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Whibley  writes  pleasantly  of  Pausanias  and  ad- 
miringly of  his  latest  editor,  Mr.  Frazer.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  entertaining  subjects  than  the  criminals  Mr. 
Whibley  has  so  long  affected. 

In  his  note,  "An  Unconscious  Revolution,"  in  the  "Cornhill," 
Mr.  Alfred  Hopkinson  says,  "  The  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  no  doubt  still  a  factor  among  many  others  which 
influence  the  Ministry  in  arriving  at  a  deci  sion,  but  it  is  no 
longer  in  practice  the  tribunal  to  whose  judgment  the  Ministerial 
proposals  are  submitted  for  consideration  and  determination." 
Lord  Castletown  writes  glowingly  of  Grattan,  "Patriot  and 
Imperialist,"  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  with  his  customary  dense 
stupidity,  discusses  Shakespeare's  friendship  with  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  youth  of  the 
sonnets.  Both  in  the  "  Cornhill "  and  "  Longman's  "  there 
are  articles  on  the  art  of  letter-writing,  and  "  Longman's " 
has  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  telling  of  the 
celebrities  — Gainsborough,  Garrick,  and  many  others  —  who 
were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Angelos,  father  and  son, 
masters  of  fencing  in  Soho  Square.  The  writer  of  the 
"  Cornhill "  article  concerning  correspondence  (E.  V.  Lucas) 
offers  the  following  extract  from  a  child's  description  of  the 
"Zoo"  :  "  I  know  you  will  like  to  hear  about  the  girafe  at  the 
Zoo.  It  stands  quite  still.  Its  front  legs  are  longer  than  its 
back  legs.  Its  head  is  right  up  in  the  roof.  It  has  spots  all 
over.  While  it  stands  still  it  munches  all  the  time  and  cries. 
It  has  big  eyes,  all  wet,  and  great  tears  roll  down  its  cheeks. 
They  are  the  sort  of  tears  that  come  when  you  eat  too  much 
mustard.  Milly  says  he  is  thinking  of  his  home,  but  I  don't 
believe  it.  They  don't  look  like  sorry  tears.  All  the  while  he 
is  munching,  and  every  now  and  then  he  stops,  and  his  cheeks 
go  in  suddenly  as  if  you  had  punkchured  them,  and  he  seems 
to  be  looking  miles  away,  and  then  you  see  a  lump  sliding  down 
inside  his  neck.  But  in  a  minute  or  two  he  works  a  sort  of 
spring  inside,  and  the  lump  comes  climbing  up  his  neck  again 
into  his  mouth,  and  his  cheeks  fill  out  again  directly,  and  he 
begins  his  chewing  once  more.  I  think  the  girafe  is  splendid  fun 
to  watch."  It  is  such  correspondence  as  this  that  gives  to  the 
excellent  magazine,  "St.  Nicholas,"  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 

"  Temple  Bar  "  has  a  very  appreciative  little  sketch  of  Sydney 
Smith,  in  which  the  writer  is  at  some  pains  to  point  out  the  wit's 
many  fine  qualities. 

Mr.  Henry  Edward  Rood  and  Mr.  Jay  Hambidge  combine 
together  in  the  "  Century  "  to  draw  an  amazing  picture  of  the 
polyglot  community — Italians,  Polacks,  Huns  —  in  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  colliery  village.  Mrs.  Stevenson  finishes  her  story  of 
French  intervention  in  Mexico,  with  an  account  of  Maximilian's 
execution. 


(For  This  Week's  Boolu  see  page  506.) 
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NOTES. 

EVENTS  in  China  have  this  week  been  moving  slowly, 
but  France  has  had  her  demands  satisfied.  It  has 
been  officially  announced  in  Paris  that  she  is  to  have  the 
"lease"  of  Kwang-chau-wan,  a  bay  on  the  South 
coast  of  China  ;  that  the  Government  at  Peking  have 
conceded  her  the  right  to  make  a  railway  connecting 
Tonking  with  Yunnan-fu  by  the  Red  River ;  that 
China  undertakes  not  to  alienate  the  territories  of  the 
provinces  bordering  on  Tonking  ;  that  the  island  of 
Hai-nan  will  not  be  ceded  to  any  other  Power ;  and 
that,  as  was  noted  in  these  pages  last  week,  the  two 
Governments  have  made  an  "arrangement"  as  to  the 
Directorship  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  this  "arrangement"  defined.  If  it  is 
according  to  our  "intelligent  anticipation  of  events," 
the  Foreign  Office,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  has 
yielded  a  very  commanding  influence  to  France.  Only 
one  of  these  concessions  to  France  is  likely  to  bring 
us  into  diplomatic  conflict  with  China  ;  but  it  is  very 
important.  Hong-Kong  lies  partly  in  the  province  of 
Kwan-tung  and  partly  in  that  of  Yun-nan.  In  order 
that  Hong-Kong  may  be  secure  against  attack,  it  will, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  be  necessary  that 
certain  territories  commanding  it  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  should  be  ceded  to  England.  We  trust 
that  it  is  true  that  we  are  to  have  these,  and  that  the 
Government  will  not  waver. 

As  to  Wei-hai-Wei,  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  been  echoing  our  contention 
that  it  is  necessary  to  equip  that  place  with  naval 
and  military  resources  not  less  adequate  than  those 
which  Russia  is  preparing  to  establish  at  Port  Arthur. 
This  will  be  costly  ;  but  it  must  be  done — unless, 
indeed,  fearing  to  undertake  the  expenditure,  the 
Government  should  be  willing  to  make  an  arrangement 
that  the  Japanese,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
place,  should  remain  and  do  the  work  in  their  own 
interest  and  in  ours.  We  trust,  also,  that  when 
Parliament  reassembles  the  Foreign  Office  will  make 
an  explicit  declaration  about  Port  Arthur.  Is  it 
to  be  a  treaty  port  ?  If  so,  have  the  Government 
taken  measures  towards  arranging  mercantile  settle- 
ments within  it?  If  not,  they  are  losing  an  opportunity 
which  will  not  recur  to  have  the  matter  arranged  in 
peace.  We  trust  that  if  the  Government  does  not 
volunteer  the  necessary  statement  it  will  be  demanded 
by  Parliament. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  victory  of 
Atbara  will  go  far  towards  settling  other  matters  even 
more  difficult  than  the  "  smashing  of  the  Mahdi,"  which 
long  ago  Gordon  told  us  was  a  thing  which  would  have 
to  be  done.  The  Sirdar  has  perhaps,  to  use  Rosalind's 
phrase,  "overthrown  more  than  his  enemies."  The 


news  of  Good  Friday  must  have  been  extremely  welcome 
in  Downing  Street,  because  it  comes,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
nick  of  time,  when  negotiations,  which  are  delicate  and 
perplexing,  are  in  progress  as  to  the  control  of  the 
Upper  Valley  of  the  Nile.  What  is  really  going  on 
between  Uganda  and  Khartoum  is  one  of  those  Central 
African  mysteries  which  belong  to  that  mysterious  land. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  prestige  of  this  over- 
whelming victory  of  the  Atbara  has  been  instantly  and 
deeply  felt  in  France.  If  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Army  can 
strike  such  a  blow  on  the  Atbara,  with  Cairo  as  its  base, 
why  may  it  not  in  the  future  strike  just  such  another 
much  further  south,  at  the  very  equator,  with  Khartoum 
as  a  base  ?  And  that  being  done,  what  will  there  be  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  grande  idee  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race — a  pathway,  which  shall  be  from  end 
to  end  under  British  control,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Mediterranean  ? 

The  War  Office  has  never  been  credited  with  a  sense 
of  humour,  and  so  we  fear  it  has  not  yet  seen  the  point 
of  a  letter  signed  "  Observer  "  that  appeared  in 
Wednesday's  "Times."  The  writer  solemnly  points 
out  the  "extraordinary  irregularities"  of  the  recent 
campaign  in  the  Soudan.  It  had  not  been  planned  and 
arranged  by  a  "  War  Office  crowded  with  officials," 
nor  had  the  commander  or  his  subordinates  "  received 
instruction  at  the  Staff  College."  Indeed,  his  staff  has 
been  composed  of  smart  young  officers  picked  up  on 
the  spot,  whereas,  in  1882,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
provide  Lord  Wolseley  with  a  staff  of  twenty-eight 
officers — more  than  four  times  the  number  allotted  to  a 
German  army  corps.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  has  been 
managed  "by  ignoring  all  the  procedure  which  the 
essential  principles  of  red  tape  demand."  And  yet,  by 
some  "  happy  combination  of  accidents,"  it  has  been 
brilliantly  successful,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  has  been 
carried  out  with  "exceptional  economy."  If  the  lesson 
thus  ironically  conveyed  could  only  be  well  rubbed  into 
the  minds  of  our  M.P.s  and  ministers  we  should  have 
some  hope  of  a  really  effective  scheme  of  Army  Reform. 

The  German  Emperor's  telegram  of  congratulation  on 
the  Sirdar's  victory  in  the  Soudan  is  simply  one  of  many 
recent  symptoms  of  an  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many to  "make  it  up"  with  England.  The  mischief- 
making  policy  was  certainly  successful  so  far  as  it  went; 
it  involved  us  in  many  humiliations,  dangers  perhaps. 
But  the  Emperor  has  begun  to  find  out  it  was  a  two- 
edged  policy.  The  English  people,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional provocations,  are  always  more  friendly  to  France 
than  is  the  English  Government.  The  direct  reverse  is 
the  case  with  Germany,  as  was  shown  by  the  outbreak 
of  popular  animosity  over  the  Jameson  telegram,  and  a 
statesman  seeking  for  popularity  by  "pitching  into" 
somebody  could  always  reckon  on  support  in  a  quarrel 
with  Germany.    In  point  of  fact,  Germany's  isolation 
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in  Europe  is  growing  more  marked.  Austria  and 
Russia  have  come  to  an  understanding,  France  and 
Russia  are  allied  ;  where  could  Germany  turn  for  help 
in  her  hour  of  need  ?  This  is  what  far-sighted  Germans 
have  recognised  for  some  time,  but  it  is  significant  of 
much  that  the  Emperor  has  begun  to  see  it  too. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  symptom  of  the  German 
"rapprochement"  is  one  that  has  passed  almostunnoticed 
in  the  English  press.  Sunday's  "  Koelnische  Zeitung," 
in  its  most  prominent  and  "officious"  column,  pub- 
lished on  the  Transvaal  question  a  long  article  that 
might  almost  have  been  taken  from  the  "Saturday 
Review."  After  reminding  the  Boers  of  Germany's 
vehement  sympathy  with  them  at  the  time  of  Jameson's 
"  criminal  "  raid,  the  article  proceeds  to  deal  very  faith- 
fully with  President  Kruger  on  the  subject  of  his  recent 
policy,  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  has  been  very  un- 
wise, and  has  angered  Uitlanders  and  Boers  alike. 
The  Transvaal  has  been  rescued  from  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  gold  industry,  which  should  be  encouraged 
and  protected,  and  not  restricted  and  harassed  as  at 
present.  Above  all,  Kruger  should  frankly  recognise  the 
protectorate  of  England  and  avoid  unnecessary  irrita- 
tion in  that  direction.  If  he  doesn't  face  these  facts 
and  act  accordingly,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  one 
"  which  forts  and  guns  and  mercenaries  will  not  avert, 
and  'which  foreign  help  will  not  hinder."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  put  a  warning  more  clearly  than  is  done 
throughout  the  whole  article,  and  when  we  contrast  its 
tone  with  that  of  the  German  semi-official  papers  only 
six  months  ago  its  significance  increases. 

When  the  apparently  inevitable  war  does  come  the  aim 
of  the  United  States'  strategists  will  probably  be  to  bring 
the  Spanish  reinforcements,  approaching  the  West 
Indies  from  Europe,  to  action  before  they  reach  Puerto 
Rico  or  have  an  opportunity  of  coaling  and  refitting 
after  their  long  voyage.  But  for  several  reasons  we 
may  expect  delay  before  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  x\mericans  have  to  get  their  purchased 
ships  across  the  Atlantic,  and  they  have  a  hostage  at 
sea  in  the  shape  of  the  battleship  "Oregon,"  now  on 
her  way  round  from  the  Pacific  coast.  It  should  not 
be  many  days  before  she  arrives  ;  meanwhile  she 
might  be  attacked  by  the  two  Spanish  armoured 
cruisers,  already  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  torpedo 
gunboat  which  is  reported  to  be  looking  out  for  her 
on  the  South  American  coast.  The  Spaniards,  on  their 
part,  if  they  are  wise,  will  use  their  respite  to  get  their 
torpedo  flotilla  safely  from  the  Canaries  to  Havana. 
It  is  the  one  element  in  the  Spanish  navy  which  seems 
to  cause  the  United  States  any  uneasiness.  Spain 
seems  to  have  little  to  meet  the  four  powerful  American 
battleships,  for  her  armoured  cruisers  are  said  to  be 
scarcely  fit  to  lie  in  the  line. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  may  expect  to  see 
Spain  declining  pitched  battle  and  trying  the  strategy 
of  the  jeune  dcole  —  torpedo-boat  attacks,  bombard- 
ments, and  the  destruction  of  American  commerce. 
Bombardments  are  not  much  to  be  feared,  and  Spain 
can  hardly  afford  the  ammunition  which  will  be  thrown 
away  in  them.  Torpedo-boat  attacks  are  more 
dangerous,  as  the  Cuban  coast  offers  good  shelter  for 
the  hornets  of  the  sea,  and  Key  West  is  within  a  few 
hours'  steam.  The  loss  of  one  or  two  American 
battleships  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  United 
States,  and  who  thatVeads  the  history  of  Wei-hai-Wei 
can  pronounce  it  improbable  ?  The  attack  upon  com- 
merce can  be  carried  out  with  advantage  by  Spain.  She 
is  geographically  well  placed;  she  has  advanced  bases  in 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canaries  and  the  Cape  Verdes  ; 
and  she  is  trammelled  by  no  Declaration  of  Paris.  But 
she  is  not  likely  to  find  her  commerce-destroying  very 
lucrative.  American  goods  will  be  shipped  under  the 
British  flag,  and  if  they  are  touched  or  seized  there  will 
be  trouble.  Here  lies  infinite  possibility  of  complication 
with  England. 

The  two  speeches  worth  mentioning  this  week  are 
those  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Courtney.  They 
will  both  repay  careful  reading.  Mr.  Courtney  is  too 
good  a  friend   of   Republics   to   attack   openly  the 


American  Government  ;  but  his  speech  is  none  the  less 
a  grave  indictment  of  the  American  populace  and  press 
for  its  attitude  of  bloodthirsty  truculence  towards 
Spain.  Sir  Edward  Grey  dealt  chiefly  with  Africa  and 
the  East,  and  spoke  with  that  grave  and  premature 
wisdom  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  would 
willingly  have  more.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  pretty 
well  "played  out"  as  a  leader,  and  of  all  his  neighbours 
on  the  front  bench  there  is  none  likely  to  go  further 
than  Sir  Edward  Grey,  if  he  could  only  shake  off  a 
certain  diffidence  that  prevents  him  from  doing  justice 
to  his  talents. 

We  have  more  than  once  advised  those  who  really 
wish  to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  West 
to  recollect  that  South  America  as  well  as  North  maybe 
called  on  to  take  a  hand  some  day.  That  very  astute 
person,  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine,  said  that  if  the  United  States 
did  not  take  the  Southern  continent  in  hand,  somebody 
else  would.  A  mere  negative  Monroe  doctrine  cannot 
hold  its  own  against  the  active  colonisation  that  is 
proceeding  in  South  Brazil  and  the  Argentine.  Mr. 
Blaine  accordingly  promoted  a  Pan-American  Congress 
with  the  idea  that  some  sort  of  hegemony  over  the 
whole  of  South  America  might  result.  But  nothing 
came  of  it,  and  so  far  as  Government  institutions  are 
concerned  the  half-breed  republics  have  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  quarter  of  a  million  German 
"uitlanders"  in  South  Brazil  will  not  always  be  content 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  if  Berlin  backs  up 
their  demands  and  extends  its  protectorate,  the  Monroe 
doctrine  may  involve  not  bullying  but  some  actual 
fighting. 

Mr.  John  Dillon's  vacillation  over  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  is  ageing  him  before  his  time.  His  last 
deliverance  in  Glasgow  seems  to  pledge  him  to  help  the 
measure :  but,  when  Mr.  Davitt  again  gets  his  ear, 
the  "melancholy  humbug"  may  once  more  assume  the 
hostile  and  grudging  attitude.  The  landlords  are 
having  their  conferences  on  the  subject  in  Dublin  this 
week,  and  they  will  doubtless  suggest  many  amend- 
ments ;  but  the  wisest  of  them  are  far  from  wishing  to 
kill  the  Bill.  It  is  only  those  wholly  given  over  to 
Orangeism  and  the  No  Popery  mania  who  really  oppose 
it  ;  and  as  they  oppose  everything  impartially  we  don't 
really  see  that  their  opposition  counts. 

There  seems  little  ground  for  hope  that  wisdom  will 
prevail  in  the  Welsh  coal-trade  dispute.  The  men 
appear  determined  to  "  play  "  -for  a  time,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  negotiating  a  settlement  is  increased  by  their 
unwillingness  to  confer  plenary  powers  on  their 
leaders.  The  masters  have  seized  upon  that  fact  in 
order  to  refuse  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  dele- 
gates whose  authority  may  be  repudiated.  With  the 
quarrel  as  between  the  miners  and  the  masters  we  need 
not  be  particularly  concerned.  For  the  country  the 
issue  may  prove  of  the  utmost  seriousness.  The 
restriction  of  the  coal  output  will  hamper  a  good  many 
industries  which  are  struggling  to  makeup  some  portion 
of  the  leeway  lost  during  the  engineering  strike.  An 
idea  of  the  cost  to  the  country  of  these  recurrent  con- 
flicts may  be  gleaned  from  reports  from  Russia  and  Aus- 
tralia which  have  appeared  in  the  press  during  the  week 
Large  engineering  orders  have  been  sent  to  America 
because  British  firms  have  recently  been  unable  to 
execute  them  to  time.  One  St.  Petersburg  corre- 
spondent indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
Russian  Government  and  Russian  firms  have  been 
subjected  to  so  much  annoyance  through  British  strikes 
that  they  have  decided  to  give  no  more  orders  to 
England  which  can  be  placed  elsewhere. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  having  made  a  hash  of  his  statistics 
with  regard  to  British  trade  interests  in  the  Far  East, 
seeks  to  hide  his  discomfiture  by  pointing  out  the  mis- 
apprehensions of  Mr.  Whitehead,  which  in  turn  mislead 
Mr.  Colquhoun.  Sir  Robert,  with  a  sublime  assump- 
tion of  professional  infallibility,  reads  amateurs  in 
economics  a  little  homily  on  the  traps  which  lie  in  wait 
for  them.  But  surely  no  amateur  ever  misapprehended 
a  commercial  position  more  completely  than  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  himself.     He  belittles  British  interests  in  the  Far 
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East  by  ignoring-  the  Colonies  and  India.  If  it  be  wrong 
for  an  amateur  to  overstate  a  case,  is  it  right  for  a  pro- 
fessional to  understate  it  ?  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  attempt 
to  show  that  British  trade  interests  in  the  Far  East 
amount  to  less  than  ^"10,000,000  per  annum,  whereas 
they  are  nearly  ^40,000,000,  affords  an  instance  of  the 
limitations  of  Manchesterism  in  general  and  of  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  in  particular. 

Miss  Mary  Kingsley  is  a  woman  of  heroic  courage, 
for  in  spite  of  the  English  temperance  party,  the  mis- 
sionaries and  Major  Lugard,  in  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  she  has  renewed 
her  protest  against  the  wild  exaggeration  of  the  evils 
attributed  to  the  West  African  liquor  traffic.  No  one 
regards  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  to  negroes  as  a  high- 
class  trade,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  every  trader  who 
takes  part  in  it  should  be  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
civilisation,  why  the  liquor  should  be  wrongly  described, 
or  why  England  should  ruin  her  West  African  colonies 
by  prohibiting  on  the  coast  a  trade  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  across  the  frontiers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  alcoholic 
liquor  into  our  West  Coast  colonies  would  prevent  their 
successful  competition  with  the  rival  settlements.  A 
saner  policy  is  to  see  that  the  drinks  imported  are  of 
good  quality,  and  to  aim  at  the  eventual  suppression  of 
the  trade  when  the  natives  have  acquired  taste  for  other 
European  commodities.  We  often  hear  that  the  alcohol 
sent  out  is  rank  poison,  thirst-stimulating  fire-water, 
and  undiluted,  undistilled  spirit.  Miss  Kingsley  bought 
some  on  the  spot  and  has  had  it  analysed.  Until  the 
temperance  party  publish  other  analyses  which  bear  out 
their  assertions,  no  one  is  likely  to  attach  value  to  their 
random  descriptions  of  fluids,  of  which  their  total 
abstinence  habits  necessarily  render  them  incompetent 
to  judge. 

A  fresh  trouble  has  fallen  on  British  East  Africa,  even 
more  serious  than  the  quarrel  with  the  Soudanese.  The 
cattle  plague  which  devastated  the  country  in  1892  has 
begun  its  ravages  again.  A  telegram  from  Zanzibar 
announces  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  have  died  in 
the  Nandi  district,  and  that  similar  reports  have  been 
received  from  Fort  Smith  at  Kikuyu  and  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  well-managed  station  of  Machakos.  If  the 
Masai  and  other  pastoral  tribes  lose  all  their  cattle  they 
are  sure  to  renew  their  raids,  while  the  present  transport 
to  Uganda  is  mainly  dependent  on  draught  animals.  A 
competent  bacteriological  expert  should  be  sent  to  East 
Africa  immediately  to  study  the  disease,  as  there  is  little 
hope  for  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country  until  it 
can  be  protected  against  these  recurrent  epidemics.  It 
is  true  that  detailed  studies  of  the  malady  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Cape  ;  but  the  local  variations  of  the 
disease  are  very  important,  especially  in  the  first  stages 
of  an  epidemic. 

Tuesday  next  is  fixed  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
London  University  Commission  Bill.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Irish  members  will  oppose  it  simply  to  force 
into  aggravated  prominence  their  demand  for  a  Catholic 
University  in  Ireland.  It  will  also  be  opposed  by  a 
Welsh  member — Mr.  Ellis  Griffith — on  the  ostensible 
ground  that  it  allows  more  than  one  examinational 
avenue  to  the  same  degree.  This  is  after  all  a  detail 
that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  future  Senate,  since  at  every 
University,  even  in  the  present  London  University,  there 
are  many  ways  of  taking  the  same  "degree."  No  one 
knows  at  present  what  the  M.A.  of  London  means. 
Until  one  looks  behind  the  mystic  letters  one  cannot 
say  whether  M.A.  means  a  degree  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, modern  languages  or  philosophy,  or  whether  it 
was  one  in  a  high-class  or  a  third-rate  pass.  A  detail 
like  this  ought  not  to  be  made  a  handle  to  block  the 
much-delayed  reconstitution.  It  is  simply  a  scandal 
that  London  has  to  wait  so  long  for  a  measure  upon 
which  the  two  front  benches  in  the  House  are  agreed, 
and  which  has  been  reported  upon  by  two  Royal  Com- 
missions. The  present  Bill  embodies  not  merely  the 
scheme  of  the  Cowper  Commission,  but  the  modifications 
desired  by  Convocation,  and  those  negotiated  as  "  safe- 
guards "  in  the  compromise  signed  last  year  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock.    It  is  supported  by  both  the  Senate  and 


Convocation  of  the  University  itself,  by  the  London 
Colleges  and  Medical  bodies,  and  by  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council.  With 
such  support,  if  the  Government  is  only  in  earnest,  it 
can  pass  the  Bill. 

With  the  Report  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
we  deal  at  length  in  our  financial  columns,  but  the 
return  of  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  to  the  Board 
of  the  Chartered  Company  is  an  event  of  wider  Imperial 
importance.  Since  the  Raid,  thanks  to  the  Matabele 
and  the  rinderpest,  Rhodesia  has  been  in  sore  straits, 
but  we  believe  that  at  last  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  development  have  been  overcome,  and  thanks 
in  great  part  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  genius  and  energy,  it  is 
about  to  assume  its  rightful  place  and  importance  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  E  mpire.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  recog- 
nised and  atoned  for  his  great  mistake.  He  has 
achieved  a  notable  victory  in  Cape  Colony,  and  is 
rapidly  gathering  round  him  again  the  best  both  of  the 
Africander  and  British'  elements  in  South  Africa.  On 
him  more  than  upon  any  man  depends  the  future  of  our 
South  African  possessions,  and  in  restoring  him  to  the 
Board  of  the  Chartered  Company  the  shareholders  will 
be  consulting  not  only  their  own  best  interests  but  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  as  well. 

A  Colonial  group  recently  formed  in  the  French 
Senate  is  seriously  endeavouring  to  discover  why  it  is 
that  French  Colonies  cannot  be  made  to  pay  their  way 
as  British  Colonies  do.  Costly  as  the  luxury  of  a 
Colonial  Empire  has  notoriously  proved  to  the  Republic, 
it  is  a  little  surprising  to  learn  from  M.  Siegfried,  the 
chief  of  the  Colonial  party,  that  the  expenditure  on  the 
French  Colonies  has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years, 
and  is  now  over  100,000,000  francs  per  annum.  What 
else  can  France  expect  from  Colonies  without  Colonists, 
controlled  by  well-paid  officials  whose  first  anxiety  is  to 
bring  their  exile  to  an  end.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
France,  with  her  mainly  unprosperous  dependencies, 
has  adopted  a  Customs  Union  which  is  economically 
admirable,  whilst  Great  Britain  with  her  flourishing 
Empire  maintains  a  one-sided  system  of  free  trade 
which  chiefly  serves  the  end  of  the  foreigner.  If  Great 
Britain  had  a  Customs  Union  with  her  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  similar  to  that  of  France,  the  volume  of 
British  inter-Imperial  trade  would  swell  considerably. 
In  other  words,  the  Power  to  which  a  Customs  Union 
would  be  valuable  has  none,  whilst  the  Power  which 
can  make  little  of  it  maintains  such  a  Union  as  a 
matter  of  business  and  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  the  late  Attorney-General  in  Queensland, 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Sir  Hugh  Nelson  in  the 
Premiership  of  the  Colony.  From  both  a  personal  and 
an  Imperial  standpoint  his  promotion  is  interesting. 
Personally,  when  in  London  for  the  Jubilee  Mr.  Byrnes 
chafed  a  good  deal  at  having  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
Sir  Hugh  Nelson  ;  he  is  a  very  capable  man,  with  no 
disposition  whatever  to  under-rate  his  own  qualifications 
for  leadership  ;  in  regard  to  education  he  can  give  many 
points  to  the  majority  of  the  public  men  of  Australasia. 
His  elevation  to  the  Premiership  adds  to  the  forces  in 
Greater  Britain  which  make  for  United  Empire.  He 
will,  however,  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  Colonial  Office 
what  he  thinks  on  questions  of  Imperial  policy  affecting 
the  well-being  of  his  particular  Colony.  Queensland 
has  a  big  stake  in  the  sugar  bounties,  and  Mr.  Byrnes 
long  ago  demanded  their  abrogation  in  the  interests  of 
the  tropical  Colonies  of  the  Empire  generally.  Why, 
he  asked,  should  Great  Britain  allow  these  Colonies  to 
be  devastated  by  the  unnatural  trade  attacks  of  her 
rivals  ?  Instead  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
cane  sugar  which  she  now  produces,  Queensland  could 
produce  millions  of  tons  under  conditions  of  fair  com- 
petition. 

Mahmoud,  who  was  a  notable  personage  in  the 
Sirdar's  triumphal  entry  into  Berber,  is  a  cheerful  wag. 
He  and  Slatin  Pasha  met ;  and  Slatin,  remembering  the 
evil  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Dervishes  on 
an  earlier  occasion,  remarked  that  they  "  met  now  in 
very  different  circumstances."  "  You  wait,"  said 
Mahmoud,  "till  you  get  to  Khartoum."    That  was  a 
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Roland  for  the  Oliver  of  Slatin.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  turn  out  to  have  been  no  more  than  verbal  wit. 
One  can  never  be  sure  who  these  illustrious  Dervishes 
are.  The  theory  that  Osman  Digna  is  a  Scotsman 
has  succumbed  to  a  conjecture  that  he  is  a  myth — ■ 
merely  a  name  to  conjure  with,  lest  we  should  forget 
that  the  Dervishes  are  a  broken  horde.  Mahmoud's 
witticism  probably  sprang  from  a  theological  idea. 
Omdurman  is  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mahdi,  and  in  the 
belief  of  the  faithful  they  who  hold  it  will  hold  Khartoum 
also.  It  is  rather  pathetic  to  realise  that  ere  many 
months  are  over  Mahmoud  will  find  that  Slatin  could 
well  afford  to  wait. 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  Nationalist  Irishmen, 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Celtic  fringe  who  feel 
distressed  at  the  Anglicising  of  their  country  and  race, 
the  recent  decree  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  issued  to  the 
Governors  of  the  bi-lingual  Provinces.  This  edict 
enjoins  on  all  State  servants  and  teachers  in  the 
National  Schools  the  duty  of  forcing  the  ascendency 
of  Germanism  in  season  and  out  of  season.  To  this 
end  they  are  recommended  to  further  by  every  means  in 
their  power  the  triumph  of  German  customs  and  culture 
at  the  expense  of  the  Polish.  The  most  bigoted  Union- 
ist, the  most  Anglican  Englishman,  stops  short  of  this 
method  of  eliminating  the  conquered  race.  Ireland 
should  feel  thankful  to  its  tolerant  English  Govern- 
ment ;  under  the  Iron  Heel  it  would  fare  much  worse. 

We  have  now  got  the  trade  accounts  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year — a  convenient  period  for  taking 
stock  of  our  industrial  Rake's  Progress.  Comparing 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  with  the  like  period 
of  last,  we  find  the  value  of  our  imports  to  be  a  million 
and  a  half  up  and  our  exports  of  home  produce  to  be  a 
million  and  a  half  down,  the  only  mitigating  feature  of 
the  situation  being  that  our  re-exports  of  foreign  stuff 
are  half  a  million  up.    This  is  bad  enough.    But  let  us 
"pile  on  the  agony."    In  the  first  quarter  of  last  year 
the  imports  were  five  and  a  half  millions  above  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1 896,  and  the  exports  of  home 
produce  two  millions  down  and  the  re-exports  ^380,000 
below.      Again,   examine   the   details   of  the  latest 
statement  of  our  national  accounts.    In  two  items  the 
import    returns   show   decreases   amounting   in  the 
aggregate  to  nearly  four  and  a  half  millions — those  two 
items  are   raw  materials  (necessarily  imported  from 
abroad) — that  is  to  say,  they  are  just  the  imports  which 
should  be  up  instead  of  down.     Contrariwise,  our 
home  produce  exports  show  an  increase  in  the  ship- 
ment of  coal,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
while  all  our  manufactured  exports  show  decreases, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  increases  in  the  miscel- 
laneous department  and  parcel-post.     The  only  source 
of  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  the 
accounts  is  the  constant  improvement  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  presented.    Among  the  new  features 
this  month  is  a  prefatory  note  explaining  the  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  true  country  of  origin  of  many  of 
the  imports,  and  of  the  consequent  unreliability  in  this 
matter  of  some  of  the  figures.      This  is  a  necessary 
explanation,  inasmuch  as  more  than  one  statesman 
(including  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  himself) 
has  bungled  badly  in  asserting  that  our  exports  to 
Germany   are   larger   than    our    imports  therefrom, 
whereas  they  are  greatly  less,  because  much  of  the  stuff 
from  Germany  is  credited  in  the  returns  to  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

Lord  Farrer  has  broken  out  again.  It  is  called 
Cobden  Club  Leaflet  No.  CXII.,  and  purports  to  be  a 
retrospect  and  a  warning.  It  is  very  dull,  though 
relieved  here  and  there  by  startling  inaccuracies.  The 
subject  is  Sugar.  Here  is  an  instance  of  Lord  Farrer 
in  the  retrospective  vein  :  "  We  have,  as  Colonial 
Minister,  a  powerful  statesman  who  has  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  Imperial  Protection  to  the  Colonies, 
and  who  has  only  been  driven  out  of  that  insane  scheme 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Colonies  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it."  In  a  retrospective  person  this  is  a  truly 
remarkable  iour  de  force  in  the  way  of  forgetfulness. 
Less  than  four  years  ago  the  self-governing  Colonies 
unanimously  petitioned  the  Home  Government  on  behalf 
of  Imperial  Protection. 


AMERICA,  THE  BULLY. 

T^HERE  were  many  conjectures,  last  week,  as  to 
J-  what  Mr.  McKinley  would  say  in  his  often  post- 
poned message  to  Congress,  but  no  one  expected  quite  so 
pointless  and  inconclusive  a  document  as  was  read  on 
Monday.  Being  meant  to  please  everybody,  it  naturally 
resulted  in  pleasing  nobody  ;  being  pulled  to  pieces 
and  patched  together  again  some  half-dozen  times  at 
the  orders  of  this  group  or  that,  it  succeeded  in  present- 
ing most  of  the  weak  points  in  the  American  case 
against  Spain,  and  ended  by  coming  to  no  conclusion 
and  throwing  all  the  responsibility  on  Congress.  And 
so,  exit  Mr.  McKinley  :  he  will  be  counted  among  the 
feeble  presidents  who,  knowing  the  discredit,  the 
ignominy  of  the  course  that  was  being  followed  by  the 
crowd,  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  an  effectual 
resistance.  Three  weeks  ago  he  valiantly  declared  that 
he  would  not  be  "bullied  into  fighting"  without  cause, 
that  nothing  would  coerce  him  into  "an  unholy  war." 
To-day  the  war  is  upon  us,  and  the  President  ostenta- 
tiously washes  his  hands  of  the  blood  that  is  to  be 
shed. 

And  so  we  are  to  have  war  by  resolution  of  Congress. 
Those  who  know  the  facts  and  have  followed  the  de- 
velopments of  the  situation   having  confessed  them- 
selves unable  to  draw  up  an  indictment  against  Spain, 
for  Spain  has  yielded  to  every  reasonable  demand  made 
upon  her,  the  task  is  thrown  upon  Congress,  which 
qualifies  itself  for  its  solemn  duty  by  a  free  fight  on  the 
floor,  and  then  proceeds  to  vote  that  Cuba  "  is  and 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent ;"  that  Spain  must  be 
ordered  "at  once"  to  withdraw  from  the  island;  and 
that  the  President  be  "directed"  to  carry  the  reso- 
lutions into  effect  by  "  the  whole  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States."    This  is  a  virtual  declaration 
of  war  against  a  friendly  Power,  and  it  is  based  solely 
on  the  fact  that  Spain  has  failed  during  two  years  in 
reducing  Cuban  insurgents,  owing  to  their  being  libe- 
rally supplied  with  money  and  munitions  of  war  from 
United  States  territory.    Lest  we  should  be  suspected 
of  any  prejudice  or  inaccuracy  on  this  point,  we  shall 
quote   the   words  of  on  -  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  diplomatists,  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps.    The  rebellion 
in  Cuba,  says  Mr.   Phelps,   "would  long  ago  have 
perished  from  exhaustion  had  it  not  been  supported  and 
supplied  by  continual  expeditions  from  this  country  in 
violation  of  our  own  neutrality  laws  and  treaty  obliga- 
tions. ...  A  twentieth  part  of  the  naval  forces  which 
we  are  now  ransacking  the  world  to  collect  for  what  are 
called  the  purposes  of  national  defence  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  only  source  from  which  the  rebellion  has 
been  kept  alive."    Now  we  will  put  a  simple  case  to  those 
who  by  some  inexplicable  mental  twist  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  America  is  carrying  out  a  divine  humani- 
tarian mission  in  waging  this  war  of  aggression  on  a 
weaker  Power.      The  Washington  Government  was 
not  two  years  but  four  years  engaged  in  subduing  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  South.      What  would 
Washington   and   New   York   and    the   moral  New 
England  press  have  said  if  in  the  second  year  or  the 
third  of  that  desperate  struggle,  England  or  France  or 
both  had  stepped  in  and  said,  "This  has  gone  on  long 
enough  :  let  the  Northern  armies  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Southern    States,    which   they   evidently  cannot 
subdue,  and  let  us " — we   quote  from   the   words  of 
Wednesday's  Resolution  in  the  House — "intervene  at 
once  to  stop  the  war,  to  the  end  and  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  permanent  peace  and  order  and  establishing 
by  the  free  action  of  the  people  a  stable  and  inde- 
pendent Government." 

Some  of  our  papers,  misled  by  what  the  New  York 
"Nation"  calls  the  "diabolical  ingenuity  in  lying"  of 
the  section  of  the  American  press  that  is  in  the  pay 
of  the  Cuban  Junta,  persist  in  talking  as  if  there  were  a 
"  free  Cuba"  to  recognise,  as  if  the  rebellion  had  rallied 
to  its  side  some  of  the  reputable  elements  in  the  island, 
and  had  succeeded  in  forming  something  resembling  a 
Government.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Phelps,  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  can  give  us  information.  Who, 
he  asks,  are  the  insurgents  ?  "  They  are  a  body  of  men 
who  keep  out  of  sight,  who  have  no  capital  or  abiding 
place,  or  attempt  at  organized  Government — unless  in  a 
Junta  in  the  City  of  New  York — mere  guerillas  and 
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bandits  who  have  been  earning  on  what  they  call 
warfare  by  crimes  not  recognised  as  war  in  any  civilised 
country  :  by  destroying  the  homes  and  industries  of  the 
people  of  the  island  not  in  arms  until  it  has  become  a 
desolation  :  by  blowing  up  with  dynamite  trains 
which  contained  only  peaceable  travellers,  and  murder- 
ing in  cold  blood  a  Spanish  officer  bearing,  under  a  Rag 
of  truce,  the  offer  of  autonomy."  The  war  waged  in 
Mexico  half  a  century  ago  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  Republic  (the  Monroe 
doctrine  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
these  helpless  Republics  from  European  rapacity  and 
greed)  was  bad  enough  ;  but  what  will  history  say 
to  the  long-drawn-out  agony  of  Cuba,  financed  and 
engineered  from  American  soil  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching a  New  York  syndicate,  who,  having  got  hold  of 
a  big  thing  in  Cuban  "real  estate,"  are  "operating 
for  a  rise?"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Prince  Bismarck's 
organ,  instead  of  seeing  in  the  great  Republic  of  the 
W  est  the  halo-crowned  pioneer  of  liberty  and  progress, 
can  see  in  it  only  an  "incendiary  Republic,"  a  "Re- 
public of  evil  repute,"  a  State  "where  a  brutal  and 
hvpocritioal  democracy  has  the  lead,  where  the  venality 
of  officials,  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  public  money, 
and  rowdyism  and  lynch  law  are  the  order  of  the  day?" 
America  has  taken  pains  to  support  Bismarck's  view. 
America  is  to  relieve  Cuba  ;  Cuba  is  full  of  starving 
people  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  America,  America  palpi- 
tating with  a  passion  for  humanity,  only  ^6000  have 
been  found  for  the  starving  people. 

The  war,  of  course,  is  to  be  a  mere  promenade  by  sea 
and  land  :  it  is  said  that  prices  already  rule  high  for 
places  on  the  excursion  steamers  that  are  to  go  out  to 
see  the  fighting.  "It  will  be  a  war  of  one  encounter," 
cries  Mr.  Pulitzer  of  the  "New  York  World,"  that  most 
patriotic  of  Polish  Jews.  "  Spain  can't  fight,"  says  Mr. 
Edison.  "Why,  when  the  fighting  begins  they  will  go 
crazy.  We  could  wallop  Spain  without  an  effort.  I 
don't  know  why  we  are  waiting,  except  that  the 
Spaniards  are  not  fit  to  fight  with."  It  is  curious,  but 
those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  seem  to  have 
heard  that  sort  of  thing  before.  It  was  quite  common 
for  the  New  York  journalists  just  thirty-seven  years  ago 
this  month  to  talk  of  the  Southern  States  as  "not  fit 
to  fight  with."  Even  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
on,  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  refused  to  enlist  men  for 
more  than  three  months,  because  it  was  a  pity  to 
burden  the  Treasury-  with  the  pay  of  unnecessary  men 
after  the  war  was  over.  As  luck  would  have 
it  the  day  when  the  realisation  of  that  boast  fell  due  was 
not  celebrated  by  the  "roaring  and  the  wreaths"  of  a 
triumphant  return  march  of  conquerors,  but  by  roads 
packed  with  a  demoralised  and  terror-stricken  rabble  of 
men  flying  from  their  first  battle  at  Manassas,  where 
they  had  abandoned  arms,  clothing,  baggage,  everything 
that  could  impede  their  flight  to  Washington.  These 
same  men,  it  is  true,  made  good  soldiers  when  in  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  they  had  been  "  licked  into  shape" 
and  officers  had  been  found  and  trained  to  lead 
them  ;  but  the  braggarts  of  to-day  had  better  look 
back  and  "remember  '61."  Where  is  the  army  that 
is  going  to  march  through  Cuba  ?  America  has 
men  and  money  ;  but  where  are  the  commissariat,  the 
artillery,  the  transport,  and,  above  all,  where  are 
the  officers?  A  few  old  men  who  commanded  in  1861- 
1865  still  survive,  but  of  what  use  are  the  drill  methods 
and  the  tactics  of  the  muzzle-loading  days  in  these  days 
of  magazine  rifles  and  quick-firing  artillery?  Congress 
can  pass  resolutions  by  the  yard  ;  it  may,  in  the  words 
of  Colonel  John  Hay,  now  United  States  Ambassador 
in  our  midst,  "  resoloot  till  the  cows  come  home;"  but 
resolutions  will  not  create  an  army,  or  transport  that 
army  to  Cuba  across  a  hundred  miles  of  sea,  and  land 
them  on  a  mined  coast  patrolled  by  torpedo-boats. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  a  wolf  by  the 
ears,  and  America  may  find  before  the  summer  is  out 
that  in  starting  a  war  of  aggression  on  Spain  she  has 
been  guilty  not  only  of  a  crime  against  humanity,  but 
also  of  a  stupendous  national  blunder. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ATBARA. 

"  T  HAVE  to  do  what  I  am  told  ;  so  have  you."  Such 
■     was  the  not  impertinent  rejoinder  made  by  the 
Emir  Mahmoud,  prisoner  of  war,  to  the  Sirdar,  when 
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the  latter  asked  him  why  he  came  making  war  in  the 
Atbara  country.  And  Mahmoud,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
'  haughty  and  sullen,"  during  the  interview  with  his 
conqueror  on  Good  Friday  last  after  his  tremendous 
defeat  at  Nakheila,  was  probably  most  thankful  that 
the  Ninth  Soudanese  Battalion  found  him  in  his  bomb- 
proof hole  under  the  bed,  and  that  he  will  not  have  to 
report  in  person  to  his  master  the  results  of  the  war  on 
the  Atbara.  What  led  the  Khalifa  to  make  the  colossal 
blunder  which  has  opened  the  way  for  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army  to  Khartoum  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  we  were  told  that  it  was  at 
Shabluka — a  point  to  which  our  gunboats  have  already 
felt  their  way,  on  a  low  Nile,  with  great  difficulty  of 
navigation — that  the  armies  of  the  Infidel  were  to  be 
destroyed.  It  was  there  that,  in  a  dream,  the  Khalifa 
had  seen  their  bones  whitening  the  desert.  Perhaps 
another  dream  had  revealed  to  him  the  strategic  move 
to  Nakheila,  by  which  he  hoped  to  paralyse  the  advance 
of  the  army  which  has  been  steadily  moving  up  the 
stream  towards  his  stronghold.  The  Khalifa,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  studying  the  art  of  war  since  his 
last  reverses  on  the  Nile,  and  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  build  a  desert  fortress  on  the  Atbara, 
and  hold  it  with  an  army  under  his  chief  leaders,  would 
ensure  the  destruction  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  force. 
Anyhow,  we  have  Mahmoud's  word  for  it  that  he  had 
his  orders  to  go  where  he  did.  Mahmoud  "  did  what 
he  was  told."  The  manner  of  his  doing  it,  and  the 
result,  make  up  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
thrilling  of  the  long  series  of  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Soudan  since  the  curse  of  Mahdism  first 
fell  upon  that  sorrowful  land — and  upon  England. 
"  Remember  Gordon"  was  the  battle-word  given  to  his 
army  by  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  before  the  attack  upon 
Mahmoud's  fortress.  With  those  words  ringing  in 
their  ears,  the  English  and  Egyptians  swept  the  Dervish 
host  out  of  their  trenches  and  scattered  them  like  chaff 
in  the  desert  beyond  the  dry  bed  of  the  Atbara.  The 
desert  around  Nakheila  is  whitening  with  the  bones  of 
the  Faithful  ;  Shabluka,  the  Khalifa's  dream-land,  is 
not  yet  strewn  with  those  of  the  Infidel. 

The  Battle  of  the  Atbara  is,  as  I  have  said,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Soudan  fights,  because  of 
this  new,  un-Dervishlike  strategy  which  led  to  it.  Time 
was  when  the  Dervish  warriors  scorned  to  build 
zaribas  and  to  burrow  in  the  ground.  Their  method 
of  fighting  was  to  "  go  for  the  enemy  on  sight,"  and 
many  bad  quarters  of  an  hour  has  the  gallant  fuzzy- 
wuzzy  given  to  the  choicest  regiments  of  British  infantry 
with  that  simple  rule  of  warfare.  At  Abu  Klea,  at  EI 
Teb,  at  Tamaai,  at  Tofrek  ("McNeill's  Zariba")  he 
came  on  with  shield  and  spear,  banners  waving,  and  the 
name  of  God  on  his  lips.  And  the  British  infantry  had 
to  fight  for  dear  life  to  keep  him  off.  In  fact  they  did 
not  keep  him  off.  He  came  on  and  died.  Those  were 
the  old  fighting  days  of  Mahdism.  And  now,  after 
many  a  hard-fought  battle,  it  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  Dervish  mind  that  cold  steel  and  the  name  of 
God  availed  not  against  breech-loading  rifles  and 
shrapnel  shell.  The  immediate  defence  of  Khartoum, 
therefore,  of  which  the  Battle  of  the  Atbara  is  the  first 
step  taken  by  the  Khalifa,  is  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
new  system.  Fas  est  et  ab  hostc  doccri — that  is  the  lesson 
the  Khalifa  has  learnt ;  and  it  has  cost  him  dear.  The 
old  rough-and-tumble  fights  in  the  open  were  more 
destructive  to  us  than  the  attack  on  the  Atbara  fortress, 
with  all  its  trenches  and  stockades  and  hedges  of  piled 
thorn-bushes.  The  explanation  of  this  is  quite  simple. 
For  the  first  time  in  Soudan  warfare  artillery  has  been 
used  in  the  real  smashing  manner  for  the  smashing  of 
the  Mahdi.  That  is  the  real  feature  of  the  fight  on 
the  Atbara.  Neither  the  Khalifa  nor  Mahmoud  reckoned 
upon  it,  although  their  elaborate  system  of  trenches 
and  shelter-pits — the  very  baggage-donkeys  were  sunk 
below  ground,  the  correspondents  tell  us  —  amply 
proves  that  they  feared  their  enemy's  artillery.  The 
Khalifa's  idea,  then,  seems  to  have  been  to  estab- 
lish himself  on  the  Atbara  in  an  impregnable 
position  ;  to  lure  on  his  enemy  to  attack  him  in  it  ; 
and  so  to  destroy  him.  That  this  was  the  plan  seems 
to  have  been  clearly  ascertained  by  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  in  the  reconnaissances  of  Mahmoud's  position 
which  he  carried  out  during  the  month  after  the  com- 
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bined  Anglo-Egyptian  force  had  concentrated  at  the 
Atbara  Fort,  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  and  the 
Nile.  It  was  not  quite  clear  to  the  public  in  England 
whether  Mahmoud  would  issue  forth  and  attack 
Kitchener,  or  whether  the  two  armies  would  lie 
watching  each  other  until  the  Dervishes  were  starved 
out.  It  was  not,  I  think,  generally  understood  that 
Sir  Herbert  contemplated  a  direct  attack  of  the  enemy's 
position,  or  at  least  not  quite  so  soon.  But  Sir  Herbert 
is  a  man  who  keeps  his  own  counsel — and  he  is  not 
fond,  they  say,  of  war  correspondents.  However  this 
may  be,  the  news  of  Good  Friday  was  sudden  and  un- 
expected news,  and  a  detailed  account  of  a  "  brilliant 
and  bloody  battle  in  the  Soudan "  was  added  to  the 
attractions  of  the  Easter  Monday  holiday. 

The  account  of  the  fight  as  given  officially  by  the 
Sirdar  himself  to  the  Foreign  Office  through  Lord 
Cromer  is  not,  of  course,  an  emotional  account,  though 
from  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  quite  emotional 
enough.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

"Attack  on  Mahmoud's  intrenched  position  has  been 
completely  successful.  I  marched  from  Umdabia  last 
night  (Thursday,  8  April),  arriving  at  one  mile  from  the 
position  at  dawn,  and  advanced  to  within  500  yards  of 
the  enemy's  trenches.  These  were  bombarded,  the  first 
gun  being  fired  at  6.15.  At  7.45  three  brigades,  British 
on  left,  formed  for  assault,  and  the  whole  force  advanced 
most  gallantly,  rushing  the  zariba  and  trenches  down 
to  the  river  without  a  check.  Losses  of  the  Dervishes 
are  very  heavy,  as  they  stood  well  and  reserved  then- 
Are  till  we  were  quite  close  to  their  trenches.  Mahmoud 
has  been  taken  prisoner,  and  cavalry,  horse  battery, 
and  Maxims  are  now  pursuing  the  fugitives." 

Upon  this  as  a  basis,  with  the  added  accounts  of  the 
war  correspondents  of  Reuter's  Agency  and  some  of  the 
daily  papers,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  battle.  To  the  correspondent  of  the 
"Daily  Mail,"  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  an  interesting  account  of  the  march  of  the 
Camerons,  the  Lincolnshire  and  Warwickshire  regiments 
from  the  rail  head  through  Berber  to  the  Atbara  fort. 
This  was  a  month  before  the  battle.  The  march  was  a 
great  march,  Mr.  Steevens  says — 118  miles  in  six  days, 
including  one  day's  halt — but  it  revealed  a  "scandal 
which  might  have  been  and  should  have  been  avoided." 
The  men's  boots  gave  out,  "True,"  he  says,  "the 
brigade  had  done  a  lot  of  marching  since  it  came  up 
country,  some  of  it — not  much — over  rock  and  loose 
sand.  True,  also,  that  the  Soudan  climate,  destructive 
of  all  things,  is  particularly  destructive  of  all  things 
stitched.  But  the  brigade  had  only  been  up  river  about 
a  month,  after  all,  and  no  military  boot  ought  to  wear 
out  in  a  month.  We  have  been  campaigning  in  the 
Soudan,  off  and  on,  for  over  fourteen  years  ;  we  might 
have  discovered  the  little  peculiarities  of  its  climate 
by  now.  The  Egyptian  army  uses  a  rivetted  boot ;  the 
boots  our  British  boys  were  expected  to  march  in  had 
not  even  a  toecap.  So  that  when  the  three  battalions 
and  a  battery  arrived  in  Berber  hundreds  of  men  were 
all  but  barefoot ;  the  soles  peeled  off,  and  instead  of  a 
solid  double  sole,  revealed  a  layer  of  shoddy  packing 
sandwiched  between  two  thin  slices  of  leather. 

"  It  is  always  the  same  story — knavery  and  slackness 
clogging  and  strangling  the  best  efforts  of  the  British 
soldier.  To  save  somebody  a  few  pence  on  a  boot  you 
stand  to  lose  a  good  rifle  and  bayonet  in  a  decisive 
battle,  and  to  break  a  good  man's  heart  into  the  bar- 
gain. Is  it  worth  it?  But  it  is  always  happening; 
the  history  of  the  Army  is  a  string  of  such  disgraces. 
And  each  time  we  arise  and  bawl,  '  Somebody  ought 
to  be  hanged.'  So  says  everybody.  And  nobody  ever 
is  hanged."  Leaving  this  matter  to  the  contemplation 
of  those  whose  consciences  may  tell  them  that  it  is  a 
hanging  matter,  let  us  go  on  to  the  fight  itself. 

The  close  reconnaissances  with  cavalry  and  artillery 
showed  the  Sirdar  what  he  had  to  deal  with.  The 
Dervishes  had  established  themselves  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Atbara  (dry  or  nearly  so  at  this  season,  but  in 
summer  one  of  the  great  flowing  tributaries  of  the  Nile) 
some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers,  at  a  spot  known  as  Nakheila.  The  whole 
Dervish  army  lay  in  an  entrenched  position  behind  a 
zariba,  but  (and  here  was  the  value  of  the  recon- 
naissances) it  was  an  entrenched  position  of  a  primitive 


kind,  being  apparently  merely  long  lines  of  parallel 
trenches  unprotected  on  the  flanks  by  any  important 
defences  beside  the  zariba  hedge.  Sir  Herbert  must 
have  chuckled  when  he  realised  this,  and  thought  of  the 
twenty-four  field-guns  and  twelve  Maxims  which  he  had 
in  camp. 

All  being  ready  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  performed,, 
on  the  night  between  Thursday  and  Good  Friday,  what 
seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  all  great  Soudan  fights 
— a  night  march  with  the  dawn  revealing  the  enemy 
and  the  bugles  sounding  the  advance  as  the  sun  rises. 
Lord  Wolseley  it  was  who  invented  this  admirable  lever 
de  rideau  of  the  war  drama  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  the 
British  nation  in  general  and  the  war  correspondent  in 
particular  have  been  duly  grateful  to  him  for  it.  We 
have  again  the  Tel-el-Kebir  touch  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Atbara  fight.  In  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  army 
set  out  from  Umdabia,  each  brigade  in  square  irt 
echelon,  and  it  halted  at  nine  o'clock  for  rest  and 
watering.  Then  "shortly  after  one  a.m.  on  Good 
Friday  morning  the  solemn  march  was  resumed,  the 
troops  advancing  at  a  foot  pace.  The  squares  kept 
their  relative  position  exactly.  The  troops  kept  a  strict 
silence.  About  three  o'clock  we  caught  sight  of  the 
Dervish  fires  at  Nakheila,  even  more  care  being  then 
taken  to  prevent  smoking  and  talking.  The  dust  raised 
by  our  army  had  dimmed  the  sun,  but  presently  the 
light  also  revealed  the -enemy's  position.  It  appeared 
a  line  of  bushy  dom  palms — a  grey  streak  in  front  with 
flags  of  yellow,  white,  pale  brown  and  blue  indicating 
the  zariba  ;  undulating  gravel,  tufted  with  coarse 
grass,  stretched  out  in  front." 

The  troops  then  halted  and  reformed  in  combined 
attack  order,  squares  being  dispensed  with.  The 
artillery  was  put  into  position,  and  at  6.15  began  a 
terrific  raking  fire  from  field-gun  and  rocket-battery. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  a  storm  of  shrapnel  and  per- 
cussion shell  tore  along  the  Dervish  trenches,  choking 
them,  as  was  afterwards  found,  with  masses  of  dead 
men  and  animals. 

The  Dervish  cavalry  appeared  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  British  line.  It  was  kept  off  by  a  withering  fire 
from  the  Maxims.  Our  artillery,  says  the  "Daily 
Mail "  correspondent,  was  supplied  with  magnificent 
guns  of  the  latest  patterns  and  fuses.  The  aiming  and 
timing  were  perfect ;  consequently,  during  the  eighty- 
five  minutes'  fire  of  1500  rounds,  the  position  probably 
received  the  severest  searching  any  military  position 
ever  received. 

The  three  brigades,  the  British  brigade  on  the  left 
led  by  the  Camerons,  then  advanced  to  the  attack. 
"The  pipers  of  the  Cameron  Highlanders  at  once 
struck  up  'The  March  of  the  Cameron  Men.'  The 
business  of  this  regiment  was  to  clear  the  front  with  a 
hot  rifle  fire,  while  alternate  companies  tore  openings 
in  the  zariba,  or  surmounted  it  by  scaling  ladders. 
Next  followed  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  the  Seaforths 
and  the  Warwickshires,  the  Highlanders  playing  a  wild 
march,  and  the  English  regiments  a  bugle  march." 

The  Ninth  Soudanese  showed  the  way  for  the  black 
battalions,  and  in  a  moment  they  and  the  Camerons  had 
pulled  aside  the  zariba.  "General  Gatacre,  accom- 
panied by  Private  Cross,  of  the  Camerons,  was  actually 
the  first  to  lay  hands  on  the  zariba.  Cross  bayoneted 
a  big  Dervish,  who  was  aiming  point-blank  at  the 
General. 

"The  simultaneous  right  attack  by  the  Egyptian  and 
Soudanese  Brigades  was  also  a  grand  spectacle. 
General  Hunter  himself,  cheering,  helmet  in  hand,  led 
his  men  on  to  the  zariba. 

"  But  thirty  yards  from  the  zariba  was  a  strong  stock- 
ade backed  by  entrenchments,  and  this  too  had  to  be 
stormed. 

"  It  was  a  thrilling  quarter  of  an  hour.  Nothing  could 
be  finer,  more  striking,  or  more  picturesque  than  the 
way  these  formidable  barriers  were  surmounted  in  the 
face  of  a  fire  from  the  Dervish  trenches  hotter  or  more 
continuous  than  anything  I  can  remember. 

' '  The  onslaught  was  irresistible.  Without  a  moment's 
flinching  the  British,  Soudanese  and  Egyptian  troops 
drove  their  way  through  the  Dervish  camp,  and  those 
of  the  enemy  who  were  not  killed  were  scattered  across 
the  river  and  into  the  southern  desert. 

"  The  worst  places  were  two  long  stockaded  trenches  irk 
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the  zariba  on  the  left  of  our  front,  where,  as  it  chanced, 
the  Camerons  had  torn  wide  openings.  The  blacks 
here  stubbornly  refused  to  leave  their  rifle-pits,  and 
remained  firing  till  they  were  shot  point-blank  and 
bayonetted  where  they  sat.  It  was  here  that  Captains 
Urquhart  and  Findlay  were  both  killed.  Captain 
Findlay's  last  words  were,  "  Never  mind  me,  lads  ;  get 
on  " 

All  the  principal  emirs  of  the  Khalifa  were  killed, 
among  them  Wad  Bishara,  former  Governor  of  Don- 
o-ola  ;  Mahomed  Zaki,  former  emir  of  Berber  ;  Bishara 
Redz,  emir  of  the  West  Soudan.  Osman  Digna,  our 
old  enemy,  wily  as  a  fox,  slippery  as  an  eel,  escaped. 
As  the  "Daily  Mail"  correspondent  quaintly  puts  it, 
"All  the  important  emirs  were  killed  except  Osman 
Digna,  who  is  accustomed  to  leave  fights  early  for  the 
purposes  of  private  prayer." 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Atbara.  Once  again,  and  for  the  thousandth  time,  we 
read  with  beating  hearts  of  the  undiminished,  unquench- 
able heroism  of  the  British  officer  and  of  the  unflinching 
determination  to  follow  him  wherever  he  goes  of  the 
British  private  soldier.  "Never  mind  me,  lads;  get 
on  ! "  a  world-conquering  phrase  from  the  lips  of  a 
dying  man,  and  carrying  in  it  the  whole  character  of 
<men&who  make  empires.  Wentworth  Huyshe. 


A  NEGLECTED  JUBILEE. 

IN  these  days  of  centenaries  and  jubilees,  when  every 
week  has  its  memorial  celebration,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  our  Radical  friends  should  have  allowed 
last  Sunday  to  pass  without  a  demonstration,  for  it  was 
the   fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  historic  gathering  on 
Kennington  Common  in  which  the  Chartist  movement 
culminated.    But  although  this  abstention  is  surprising, 
it  is  undoubtedly  wise,   for   any  celebration   of  the 
Chartist  movement  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a 
withering  comment  upon  the  futilities  of  present-day 
Radicalism.   The  silence  of  last  Sunday  was  probably  the 
result  of  a  realisation  of  this  fact,  and  so  it  devolves  upon 
us  to  improve  the  neglected  occasion,  and  to  point  the 
moral  from  which  the  descendants  of  the  Chartists  have 
evidently   shrunk.      Chartism,    after    fifty   years,  is 
in    the    position    of    those    crazy    prophets    of  the 
end    of    the   world   who    have    so    often   been  re- 
futed  by   the   passing   without   event   of  the  dates 
fixed   by   them   for   the   catastrophe.      The  famous 
six  points  of  the  Charter  were  manhood  suffrage,  voting 
by  ballot,  the  abolition  of  property   qualifications  for 
members   of  Parliament,    the   payment  of  members, 
annual  parliaments,  and  equal  electoral  districts.  The 
second  and  third  of  these  we  have  completely  adopted, 
and  the   first   for  all   practical   purposes  ;    but  the 
millennium  that  was  promised  as  a  result  of  them  has 
not  yet  arrived.    The  day  is  here,  but  not  the  predicted 
event.    The  comment  of  history  upon  the  Charter  is 
that  mechanical  electoral  devices  are  powerless  to  com- 
pass social  ends  and  to  secure  real  progress.    That  is 
the  lesson  which  any  celebration  of  the  events  of  fifty 
years  ago  must  force  prominently  upon  public  attention. 
But  since  it  is  a  complete  exposure  of  the  insufficiency 
of  Radicalism,  we  repeat  that  forgetfulness   of  this 
Chartist  jubilee  is  a  wise  forgetfulness  upon  their  part 
who  have  inherited  the  policy  of  the  "six  points." 
For     Radicalism    is    still    fooling    about    with  its 
programme  of  mere  electoral  devices  and  changes  in 
political  machinery,  and  promising  to  its  votaries  the 
golden  age  if  only  it  can  embody  its  proposals  in  law. 
To  the  average  Radical  the  mechanism  of  government 
is  still  everything.    He  would  have  us  believe  that  relief 
from  social  evils  and  industrial  injustice  is  to  be  had  by 
constantly  voting  about  voting — by  one  man  one  vote 
and  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  as  by  the 
ballot  and  the  abolition  of  a  property  qualification  for 
the  Commons  fifty  years  ago.     How  any  sane  men, 
seeing  the  persistence  of  poverty  and  preventable  human 
suffering  under  all  forms  of  government,  can  find  satis- 
faction in  mechanism  worship  is  a  mystery  to  us.  That 
any  considerable  party  in  England,  fifty  years  after  the 
enunciation  of  the  Chartist  gospel,  should  still  be  de- 
voting their  energies  to  the  barren  search  after  social 
salvation  in  electoral  forms  and   political  institutions 
is  almost  incredible.    The  fact  that  they  have  been 
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sensible  enough  to  keep  quiet  on  such  ajubilee  occasion 
is  a  hopeful  sign,  for  which,  in  a  day  of  small  mercies, 
we  may  be  thankful. 

AFTER  RAIN. 
^FTER  rain,  after  rain, 

O  sparkling  Earth  ! 
All  things  are  new  again, 
Bathed  as  at  birth. 

Now  the  pattering  sound  hath  ceased, 

Drenched  and  released 

Upward  springs  the  glistening  bough 

In  sunshine  now  ; 

And  the  raindrop  from  the  leaf 

Runs  and  slips ; 

Ancient  forests  have  relief, 

Young  foliage  drips. 

All  the  Earth  doth  seem 

Like  Dian  issuing  from  the  stream, 

Her  body  flushing  from  the  wave, 

Glistening  in  her  beauty  grave  ; 

Down  from  her  as  she  doth  pass 

Little  rills  run  to  the  grass  : 

Or  like  perhaps  to  Venus,  when  she  rose, 

And  looked  with  dreamy  stare  across  the  sea, 

As  yet  unconscious  of  the  woes, 

The  woes,  and  all  the  wounds  that  were  to  be. 

Or  now  again, 

After  the  rain, 

Earth  like  that  early  garden  shines 

Vested  in  vines. 

O  green  green 

Eden  is  seen ! 

After  weeping  skies 

Rising  Paradise; 

Umbrage  twinkling  new 

'Gainst  the  happy  blue, 

God  there  for  His  pleasure, 

In  divinest  leisure, 

Walking  in  the  sun 

Which  hath  lately  run  ; 

While  the  bird  sings  clear  and  plain 

Behind  the  bright  withdrawing  rain. 

Soon  I  shall  perceive 

Naked  glimmering  Eve, 

Startled  by  the  shower, 

Venture  from  her  bower, 

Looking  for  Adam  under  perilous  sky  ; 

While  he  hard  by 

Emerges  from  the  slowly  dropping  blooms, 
And  warm  delicious  glooms. 

Stephen  Phillips. 

{Copyright,  16  April,  1898,  by  Stephen  Phillips  in  the  United  States  of 
America.) 

WORDS  FOR  PICTURES.— I. 

A  SIGN-BOARD,  PAINTED  BY  "  W.  EVANS,  1829." 

HARLEQUIN  dances,  and  over  the  park  he  dances 
in  surely  there  is  thunder  brooding.  His  figure 
stands  out  bright,  large  and  fantastic,  but  all  around 
him  is  sultry  twilight,  and  the  clouds,  pregnant  with 
thunder,  lower  over  him  as  he  dances,  and  the  elms  are 
dim  with  unusual  shadow.  There  is  a  tiny  river  in  the 
dim  distance.  Under  one  of  the  nearest  elms  you  can 
see  dimly  a  square  tomb,  topped  with  an  urn.  What 
Lord  or  Lady  underlies  it  ?  I  know  not.  Harlequin 
dances.  Sheathed  in  his  gay  suit  of  red  and  green  and 
yellow  triangles,  he  ambles  lightly  over  the  graveh 
With  one  hand  he  clasps  the  baton  to  his  hip,  with  the 
other  he  points  mischievously  to  his  forehead.  He 
wears  a  flat,  loose  cap  of  yellow.  There  is  a  ruff  about 
his  neck,  and  there  are  fine  buckles  to  his  shoes,  and  he 
always  dances.    At  his  feet  are  a  tambourine  and  a 
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mask.  Brown  ferns  fringe  his  pathway.  He  has  his 
back  to  the  thunder-clouds,  but  there  is  that  in  his  look 
which  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  them  and  that  he  knows 
their  presage.  His  eyes  seem  darkly  to  belie  the  merry 
curve  of  his  lips.  He  is  afraid.  Yet  he  dances.  Never, 
so  ever  slightly,  swerves  he,  see  !  from  his  right 
posture,  nor  fail  his  feet  in  their  pirouette.  All  a 
merveille !  Nor  fades  the  smile  from  his  face,  though 
he  smiles  through  the  tarnished  air  of  a  sultry  twilight, 
under  the  shadow  of  impending  storm. 

"ariane  surprise  par  dionyse,"  painted  by  PAUL 

BERGERON,  1740. 

Panvrette !  no  wonder  she  is  startled.  All  came  on 
her  so  suddenly.  But  a  moment  since,  she  was  alone  on 
this  island.  Theseus  had  left  her.  Her  lover  had  crept 
from  her  couch,  as  she  lay  sleeping,  and  had  sailed 
away  with  his  comrades,  noiselessly,  before  the  sun 
rose  and  woke  her.  From  the  top  of  yonder  hillock  she 
had  seen  the  last  sail  of  his  argosy  fading  over  the  faint 
sea-line.  Vainly  she  had  waved  her  arms,  and  vainly 
her  cries  had  echoed  through  all  the  island.  She  had 
run  distraught  through  the  valleys,  the  goats  scamper- 
ing before  her  to  their  own  rocks.  She  had  strayed, 
wildly  weeping,  along  the  shore,  and  the  very  sky  had 
seemed  to  mock  her.  At  length,  spent  with  sorrow 
and  wan  with  her  tears,  she  had  lain  upon  a  smooth 
rock.  Above  her  the  cliff  sloped  gently  down  to  the 
shore,  and  all  around  her  was  the  hot  noon-tide,  and  no 
sound  save  the  rustling  of  the  sea  over  the  sand. 
Theseus  had  left  her.    The  sea  had  taken  him  from  her. 

Let  the  sea  take  her  in  its  tide  Suddenly — what 

was  that  ? — she  leapt  up  and  listened.  Voices,  voices, 
the  loud  clash  of  cymbals  !  She  looked  round  for  some 
place  to  hide  in.  Too  late  !  Some  man  (goat  or  man) 
came  bounding  towards  her  down  the  cliff.  Another 
came  after  him.  Then  others,  a  whole  company,  and 
with  them  many  naked,  abominable  women,  laughing 
and  shrieking  and  waving  leafy  wands,  as  they  rushed 
down  towards  her.  And  in  their  midst,  in  a  brazen  chariot 
drawn  by  panthers,  sped  one  whose  yellow  hair 
streamed  far  behind  him  in  the  wind.  And  from  his 
chariot  he  leapt  and  stood  before  her. 

But  she  shrinks  from  his  smile.  She  shrinks  from  the 
riot  and  ribaldry  that  encompass  her.  She  is  but  a 
young  bride  whom  the  bridegroom  has  betrayed,  and 
she  would  fain  be  alone  in  the  bitterness  of  her  anguish 
and  her  humiliation.  Why  have  they  come,  these 
creatures  who  are  stamping  and  reeling  round  her, 
these  flushed  women  who  clap  the  cymbals,  and  these 
wild  men  with  the  hoofs  and  the  horns  of  goats  ?  How 
should  they  comfort  her  ?  She  is  not  of  their  race  ; 
no  !  nor  even  of  their  time.  She  stands  among  them, 
just  as  Bergeron  saw  her,  a  delicate,  timid  figure  du 
dix-huitieme  Steele.  With  her  powdered  hair  and  her 
hooped  skirt  and  her  stiff  bodice  of  rose  silk,  she  seems 
more  fit  for  the  consolations  of  some  old  Monsignore 
than  for  the  homage  of  these  frenzied  Pagans 
and  the  amorous  regard  of  their  master.  At  him, 
pressing  her  shut  fan  to  her  lips,  she  is  gazing 
across  her  shoulder.  With  one  hand  she  seems  to 
ward  him  from  her.  Her  whole  body  is  bent  to  flight, 
but  she  is  "  affear'd  of  her  own  feet."  Little  as  she 
knows  of  the  world,  she  knows  well  that  he  who  smiles 
at  her  is  no  mortal,  but  Bacchus  himself,  the  very 
lord  of  Naxos.  He  stands  before  her,  the  divine 
debauchee,  racemiferis  frontem  circumdatus  uvis,  and 
all  around  her,  a  waif  on  his  territory,  are  the  symbols 
of  his  majesty  and  his  power.  It  is  in  his  honour  that 
the  ivy  trails  down  the  cliff,  and  are  not  the  yews  and 
the  firs  and  the  fig-trees  that  overshadow  the  cliff's  edge 
all  sacred  to  him  ?  and  the  vines  beyond,  are  they  not 
all  his  ?  His  four  panthers  are  clawing  the  sand, 
and  four  tipsy  Satyrs  hold  them,  the  impatient  beasts, 
by  their  bridles.  Another  Satyr  drags  to  execution  a 
goat  that  he  has  caught  cropping  the  vine,  and  in  his 
slanted  eyes  one  can  see  thirst  for  the  blood  of  his  poor 
cousin.  The  Maenads  are  dancing  in  one  another's 
arms,  and  their  tresses  are  coiled  and  crowned  with  tiny 
serpents.  One  of  them  kneels  apart,  sucking  a  great 
wine-skin.  And  yonder,  that  old  cupster,  Silenus, 
that  horrible  old  favourite,  with  the  face  of  purple  and 
the  paunch  imponderable,  wobbles  along  on  a  donkey, 
and  would  tumble  off,  you  may  be  sure,  were  he  not 


upheld  by  two  fairly  sober  Satyrs.  But  the  eyes  of 
Ariadne  are  fixed  only  on  the  smooth-faced  god.  See 
how  he  smiles  back  at  her  with  that  lascivious  conde- 
scension which  is  all  that  a  god's  love  can  be  for  a  mortal 
girl  !  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  long  thyrsus.  Behind  him 
is  borne  aloft  a  chaplet  of  seven  gold  stars. 

Ariadne  is  but  a  little  waif  in  the  god's  power.  Not 
Theseus  himself  could  protect  her.  One  tap  of 
the  god's  wand,  and,  lo  !  she,  too,  would  be  filled  with 
the  frenzy  of  worship,  and,  with  a  wild  cry,  would  join 
the  dancers,  his  for  ever.  But  the  god  is  not  un- 
scrupulous. He  would  fain  win  her  by  gentle  and  fair 
means,  even  by  wedlock.  That  chaplet  of  seven  stars 
is  his  bridal  offering.  Why  should  not  she  accept  it  ? 
Why  should  she  shrink  from  his  suit?  It  is  true  that 
he  drinks.  But  in  time,  maybe,  a  wife  might  be  able 
to  wean  him  from  the  wine-skin,  and  from  the  low 
company  he  affects.  That  will  be  for  time  to  show. 
And,  meanwhile,  how  brilliant  a  match  !  Not  even 
Pasiphae,  her  mother,  ever  contemplated  for  her  such 
splendour.  In  her  great  love,  Ariadne  risked  her 
whole  future  by  eloping  with  Theseus.  For  her — the 
daughter  of  a  far  mightier  king  than  JEgeus,  and,  on 
the  distaff-side,  the  grand-daughter  of  Apollo — evert 
marriage  with  Theseus  would  have  been  a  mesalliance. 
And  now,  here  is  a  chance,  a  chance  most  marvellous, 
of  retrieving  her  silly  escapade.  She  will  be  sensible,  I 
think,  though  she  is  still  a  little  frightened.  She  will 
accept  this  god's  suit,  if  only  to  pique  Theseus — 
Theseus,  who,  for  all  his  long,  tedious  anecdotes  of 
how  he  slew  Procrustes  and  the  bull  of  Marathon  and 
the  sow  of  Cromyon,  would  even  now  lie  slain  or 
starving  in  her  father's  labyrinth,  had  she  not  taken 
pity  on  him.  Yes,  it  was  pity  she  felt  for  him.  She 
never  loved  him.  And  then,  to  think  that  he,  a  mere 
mortal,  dared  to  cast  her  off — oh,  it  is  too  absurd,  it  is 
too  monstrous  ! 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  begin  to  shape  themselves 
under  the  powdered  chevelure  of  this  young  girl,  while 
the  Satyrs  and  the  Maenads  are  reeling  round  her. 
After  all,  who  knows  which  love  is  the  sacred,  which 
the  profane  ?    Or,  knowing,  who  shall  dare  vow  that 
either  is  sweeter  at  first,  at  last  less  bitter,  than  its 
fellow  ?    Paul  Bergeron  wasted  his  obvious  sentiment 
when  he  painted  Ariadne,  so  lovingly,  in  the  midst  of 
that  brute  rabble.    Had  Theseus  not  abandoned  her, 
her  disillusioning  would  have  been  but  the  slower.  With. 
Bacchus,  she  will  start  life  anew,  without  false  fancies, 
with  a  position  most  honourable  and  most  enviable, 
and,  when  her  charms  shall  have  faded,  she  will  be 
turned  into  a  constellation  of  at  least  seven  stars.  .  .  . 
See  !    The  chaplet  sparkles  in  the  sunlight.  Bacchus 
will  win  her.     He  is  bound  to  win  her.    What  god  was- 
ever  thwarted  of  a  desire  ?  Max  Beerbohm. 

TOWARDS  LOCH  LOMOND. 

HERE  on  the  hill-top,  to  leeward  of  a  huddled 
wood,  I  am  held  by  the  loud  chaunt  of  the  wind. 
A  joyous  wind  of  April,  hot-foot  from  the  sun-lands  of 
the  south,  bringing  an  evangel  for  the  weary  and  the 
winter-bound.  With  what  gaiety  of  heart  it  starts  up 
the  hillside  and  streams  through  this  startled  wood,, 
buffeting  in  friendliest  fashion  the  ragged  pines. 
Through  the  wood  and  through  the  wood  goes  this, 
gallant  wind,  and  the  burden  of  its  shouting  is  ever  the 
same.  "  Life,  life,  life  is  on  the  road,"  is  the  cry  ;  and 
the  thin  dead  leaves  of  beech  and  oak  scatter  before  it 
incontinently.  And  this  happy  rumour  of  the  King  who 
is  to  come  stirs  an  echo.  From  every  tuft  of  sere 
grass,  from  every  naked  twig,  comes  a  shrill  piping  ; 
while  behind  these  wavering  flutes  there  is  the  in- 
sistent organ-boom,  riotous  as  waves  on  a  pebbled 
shore.  Through  the  wood  and  through  the  wood ; 
then  forth  with  a  whistle  comes  the  eager  wind,  break- 
ing away  for  the  open  moor  and  the  shores  of  far  Loch 
Lomond.  But  the  moorland  gives  this  foregoer  of  the 
sun  a  sombre  welcome.  Wide  it  spreads  and  dark, 
between  the  encircling  grey  hills  ;  its  quagmires  are 
a-cold  with  the  winter's  rain  ;  its  heather  is  black  with 
the  winter's  frost.  "  Life,  life,  life  is  on  the  road," 
shouts  the  streaming  wind.  No  answer.  The  sad- 
coloured  moorland  lies  grim  in  heedless  melancholy. 
You  think  so  ?  Nay,  but  listen.  A  thin  cry  is  uplifted 
from  the  multitudinous  heather — keen,  undulant,  per- 
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•sistent.  The  wind,  then,  hot-foot  from  the  south,  has 
delivered  its  message  ;  even  the  bleak  moorland  has 
heard  and  answered. 

But  here  is  the  King  himself.  Shouldering  aside  the 
piled  clouds  of  April,  the  sun  in  strength  strikes  forth. 
His  light  takes  the  hillside  with  a  rush,  sweeps  through 
the  pillared  gloom  of  the  wood,  and  travels  in  a 
quickening  gust  out  and  away  over  the  spread  moor- 
land. Then,  on  the  instant,  the  blackness  of  the 
heather  leaps  to  a  ruddy  brown  ;  the  bog-water 
gathered  in  pools  flashes  like  a  mirror ;  the  moss- 
hags,  green  and  spotted,  are  as  coiled  snakes  glistening 
among  the  dark  heather.  The  eye  follows  this  racing 
light ;  follows  it  into  the  far  distance  till  it  smites  the 
steel-blue  loch  into  a  quick  sparkle.  Surely  this  is  lure 
enough  for  loitering  feet.  Yonder  is  the  road  to  Loch 
Lomondside,  winding  through  the  moor  like  a  narrow 
white  ribbon  ;  road  of  the  stark  cattle-lifters  from  Rob 
Roy's  country  down  into  the  lowlands  ;  but  a  peaceful 
road  to-dav,  glistering  in  the  April  sun.    Let  us  go. 

The  immediate  silence  is  profound  after  the  passionate 
■clamour  of  the  wood.  A  stealthy  gurgle  of  water 
follows  at  the  road-side,  and  the  wind  crackles  like  a 
new  fire  among  the  dead  leaves  on  the  beechen  hedge. 
But  these,  and  the  sounds  from  yon  moorland  farm 
only  deepen  the  silence.  A  naked  farm-house,  with 
walls  of  grey  stone  and  roof  of  blue  slate,  its  tossing 
plume  of  smoke  giving  a  human  touch  to  the  empty 
moor.  No  other  sign  of  life  except  the  muffled  bark  of 
a  sheep-dog.  Round  about  the  house  a  few  fields  have 
been  won  from  the  heather,  and  there  the  farming-men 
are  busy.  The  ancient  drama  is  being  enacted  in  this 
lonely  amphitheatre — behold  the  sower  goes  forth  to 
sow.  With  a  wrapt  air  of  tragedy  he  strides  the  brown 
furrows,  shuttling  the  white  handfuls  to  right  and  left  ; 
while  at  his  feet,  their  backs  glittering  in  the  sun, 
scuffle  the  sedulous  crows.  In  the  same  dark  field  a 
patient  team  drags  the  clattering  harrows,  their 
harness  twinkling,  their  coats  glossy  to  the  light,  and 
above  them,  moving  as  they  move,  goes  a  little  cloud 
of  steam. 

Now  the  road  dips  to  where  a  bridge  crosses  the 
Fruin  Water.  A  heavy  stream  it  is  to-day,  hurrying 
noiselessly  from  the  hill  country  to  the  loch.  Thin  foam 
flecks  the  surface,  and  beside  this  bridge  the  sun  strikes 
down  into  its  ruddy-brown  depths  of  the  stream  as 
through  a  net.  Here  one  can  loiter,  watching  the  sliding 
•water  long  and  long — it  is  the  chief  use  of  a  bridge.  And 
here  one  can  pass  backwards  swiftly  from  the  dull  man 
to  the  alert  boy  ;  one  may  even  end  (as  now)  by  casting 
a  twig  into  the  stream,  thus  to  capture  the  old  delight 
of  seeing  it  bob  out  on  the  other  side  beneath  the 
bridge.  Ah  !  there  it  goes,  tossing  down  stream  on  its 
way  to  Loch  Lomond — where  we  shall  not  follow  it. 
Enough  for  to-day  that  we  gain  this  rise  and  look  down 
upon  the  placid  waters,  girt  with  greenest  shores  and 
sprinkled  with  shaggy  islands.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  loch  the  heather  has  been  fired,  so  that  the  braes  of 
Balmaha  blink  brightly  through  a  long  trail  of  blue 
■smoke.  Here  and  there  the  lines  of  scarlet  flame  flicker 
out,  suggestive  of  batteries  in  position  and  the  din  of 
war.  But  only  for  a  moment.  The  glittering  spread 
of  loch  and  hill  is  as  peaceful  as  it  is  fair  ;  and  to  have 
loitered  towards  Loch  Lomond  on  this  April  day  is  to 
have  gathered  joy  with  both  hands. 

Hamish  Hendry. 
THE  WAIMA  AFFAIR. 
^"AN  23  December,  1893,  at  Waima,  Konno  Country, 
Sierra  Leone,  Lieutenant  Maritz,  of  the  French 
Army,  attacked  a  British  force  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis  (1st  West  Indian  Regiment).  The 
French  killed  Captain  Lendy  (Derbyshire  Regiment), 
Lieutenant  R.  E.  Liston,  Second  Lieutenant  Wroughton, 
one  sergeant-major,  and  four  privates,  and  severely 
wounded  fifteen  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
Besides  Captain  Lendy,  who  was  serving  with  the 
Frontier  Police,  two  men  of  that  force  were  killed,  and 
two  were  wounded.  On  27  November,  before  leaving 
Freetown,  Colonel  Ellis  received  a  confidential  telegram 
from  the  Adjutant-General  to  the  forces,  warning  him 
not  to  approach  too  near  to  places  where  French  troops 
were  stationed.  It  was  not  desirable  to  run  the  risk  of 
.coming  into  collision  with  them.    The  injunction  was 
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carefully  obeyed  by  Colonel  Ellis.  He  dispatched  in 
duplicate  a  letter  to  the  French  Commandant  in  Kissi 
or  in  Sankara,  informing  him  of  the  approach  of  a 
British  force. 

Lieutenant  Maritz  was  not  the  Commandant  of  any 
French  post.  According  to  the  dispatch  from  Colonel 
Ellis  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  dated 
Christmas  Day,  1893,  Lieutenant  Maritz  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  "in  travelling  with  his  party 
of  soldiers  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence." 
Neither  Colonel  Ellis  nor  any  member  of  the  British 
force  had  any  doubt  as  to  Waima  being  British 
territory.  After  describing  the  means  taken  by  him 
to  determine  its  position,  Colonel  Ellis  writes  to 
the  British  Government,  two  days  after  the  fight,  as 
follows:  "That  Waima  is  well  within  the  sphere  of 
British  influence  is,  I  think,  beyond  question."  Colonel 
Ellis's  determination  of  the  position  of  Waima  was 
confirmed  by  Major  Grant  after  a  disgraceful  delay  of 
two  years. 

Those  facts  I  set  forth,  recently,  in  the  public  press  ; 
and,  writing  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  M.P.,  on  25  March, 
1898,  Mr.  Curzon  said:  "Mr.  White's  letter  would 
appear  to  have  been  composed  in  complete  ignorance 
both  of  what  happened  at  Waima,  and  of  what  has 
been  said  and  done  with  respect  to  it,  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  his  allegations  that  is  not  wholly 
and  demonstrably  incorrect.  Mr.  White  said  that 
the  position  of  Waima  was  determined  by  Colonel 
Ellis  immediately  after  the  engagement,  and  it  was 
then  found  to  be,  as  was  known  at  the  time,  well 
within  the  British  boundary.  Both  these  statements  are 
incorrect." 

The  House  of  Commons  has,  therefore,  to  choose 
between  Mr.  Curzon's  uncorroborated  assertion  and 
Colonel  Ellis's  official  dispatch.  If  Mr.  Curzon  was 
ignorant  of  this  dispatch,  he  is  badly  served.  When  I 
charged  the  British  Government  with  the  neglect  of 
having  invited  the  French  to  express  regret  for  having 
shot  down  British  officers  and  men  on  British  soil,  Mr. 
Curzon  wrote  that  "  such  an  invitation  was  not  required, 
because  the  French  at  an  early  date  gave  expression  to 
these  feelings."  Everybody  understood  this  to  mean 
that  the  French  Government  had  offered  an  apology. 
I  knew  that  they  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones,  M.P.,  on  31  March,  1898, 
Mr.  Curzon  denied  that  he  had  ever  stated  that  the 
French  Government  had  offered  an  apology. 

In  September,  1895,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris 
was  informed  by  the  French  Foreign  Minister  that 
his  Government  refused  to  recognise  any  claim  in 
respect  to  the  Waima  affair.  This  fact  has  been 
concealed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Curzon,  in  stating  that  the  Waima  affair  "  has  not  been 
removed  from  its  place  in  the  general  negotiations  that 
have  since  been  proceeding,"  is  guilty  at  least  of  a 
suppressio  veri. 

We  are  now  in  the  fifth  year  since  the  incident.  The 
French  do  not  deny  that  Lieutenant  Maritz  and  his  troops, 
in  December  1893,  did  kill  certain  British  officers  and  men 
on  British  soil  ;  but  they  know  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal,  and  they  naturally  take  advantage  of  the  feeble- 
ness and  incapacity  of  our  Foreign  Office.  Fortunately 
for  them,  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
the  burden  of  vast  Imperial  interests.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  Prime  Minister  personally  knows  anything 
about  the  incident.  In  Mr.  Curzon  the  French  have 
found  an  apologist  and  an  advocate.  In  Mr.  Curzon 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  murdered  British  officers 
have  found  neither  advocate  nor  protector.  If  he  denies 
this,  will  he  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  letters  he 
has  written  them  under  his  own  hand  ?  They  are  in  my 
possession.  A  sum  of  ^10,000,  to  satisfy  the  French 
Uganda  claims,  has,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Curzon, 
been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  one 
in  authority  responds  with  the  docility  of  a  French" 
poodle  to  the  crack  of  the  French  whip. 

Atbara,  Wei-hai-wei,  the  pacification  of  the  Afridis, 
and  the  ^47, 000,000  voted  for  naval  and  military  forces, 
are  of  little  account  while  the  infamy  of  the  Waima 
affair  stains  the  annals  of  the  nation.  If  I  were  told  that 
the  exaction  of  redress  from  France  is  only  feasible  at 
the  risk  of  war,  I  would  answer  that  we  are  what  we  are 
to-day  because  our  ancestors,  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest 
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odds  (except  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second), 
never  hesitated  to  prefer  war  to  dishonour.  If  the 
book  is  closed,  and  it  is  too  late  to  require  from 
France  that  which  a  friendly  nation  would  have 
proffered  voluntarily,  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
holds  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  besides  repre- 
senting it,  should  at  least  be  too  proud  to  suffer  the 
widows,  orphans,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  the  British 
slain  to  sustain  unaided  the  burden  thrust  on  them  by 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Arnold  White. 

LANDMARKS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  PARIS.— II. 

I DOUBT  whether  the  building  of  a  new  Opera- 
house  was  included  in  the  original  plans  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  prefect,  Haussmann,  for  the 
transformation  and  improvement  of  Paris.  I  know  it 
has  often  been  asserted  that  there  was  no  carefully 
prepared  scheme  to  that  effect,  that  certain  features 
of  the  remodelling  of  the  capital  were  spontaneously 
conceived,  and  others  after  conception  as  spontaneously 
suppressed.  The  latter  assertions  are  probably  true  ; 
nevertheless,  there  was  a  well-matured  and  generally 
settled  design,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  capital, 
before  the  pickaxe  began  its  work.  The  erection  of  a 
new  "  Grand  Opera  "  appears,  however,  to  have  formed 
no  part  of  it,  and  least  of  all  a  grand  opera  of  the 
proportions  M.  Garnier's  colossal  pile  afterwards 
assumed,  or  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands.  As  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  later,  the  necessity,  either 
immediate  or  remote,  for  such  a  structure  did  not  im- 
pose itself.  The  Opera-house  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletierdid 
well  enough.  Its  architect,  Debret,  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  every  kind  of  satire  for  many  years  after 
its  completion,  for  the  house  that  saw  the  first  per- 
formances of  "GuillaumeTell,"  "Robert  le  Diable,"  "  Les 
Huguenots,"  and  "  La  Juive,"  was  not  by  any  means  a 
thing  of  architectural  beauty;  but  it  was  comfortable 
and  commodious,  and  from  an  acoustic  point,  infinitely 
superior  to  its  successor. 

The  conceptions  of  the  Second  Empire,  whether 
social  or  political,  were,  however,  not  always  dictated 
by  necessity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  idea  of  building 
a  new  Opera-house  to  replace  the  old  one  was  never 
broached  even  among  the  immediate  entourage  of  the 
Emperor  until  the  early  part  of  1858.  For  reasons 
which  I  need  not  explain  here  at  length,  I  can  be  positive 
on  that  point.  The  first  rumour  of  the  thing,  a  rumour 
strictly  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  circle  of 
people  exceedingly  well-informed  of  the  doings  of  the 
Tuileries,  preceded  by  perhaps  two  months  the  clearing 
of  the  spot  on  which  the  Opera  rose  subsequently. 
The  clearing  of  the  spot  had,  however,  been  decided 
upon  at  least  a  year  before  ;  for  I  am  blessed  or 
cursed  with  an  excellent  memory,  and  although  I  was 
only  a  lad  of  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  at  the  time, 
I  distinctly  remember  hearing  the  subject  discussed, 
which  was  not  wonderful,  seeing  that  we  lived  hard  by. 
Yet  there  was  not  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  building 
of  an  Opera-house.  The  space  to  be  cleared  was  to 
form  either  the  head  or  the  end  of  a  long  and  very 
spacious  avenue,  uninterruptedly  connecting  the 
Tuileries  (by  means  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel)  with 
the  then  scarcely  begun  Boulevard  Haussmann  and  the 
projected  arteries  towards  the  north,  north-west,  and 
north-east  of  the  capital.  With  the  exception  of  the 
partly-finished  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  and  its  con- 
tinuation, the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  there  was  no 
such  broad  thoroughfare,  the  Rues  Vivienne  and 
Richelieu  being  as  cramped  as  they  are  to-day. 

What,  then,  had  happened  to  change  the  original 
destination  of  the  spot  ?  Simply  this.  On  14  January, 
1858,  the  Emperor  was  proceeding  to  the  Opera,  and 
had  nearly  reached  its  entrance  when  his  life  was 
attempted  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Rue  Le  Peletier 
by  Orsini  and  his  confederates.  By  something  like  a 
miracle,  Napoleon  III.  escaped  the  fate  of  the  late 
Comte  de  Chambord's  father,  who  was  stabbed  to  death 
under  analogous,  though  not  altogether  identical,  cir- 
cumstances in  the  old  Opera-house  of  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu  ;  the  immediate  predecessor  of  that  of  the 
Rue  Le  Peletier,  the  Salle  Favart,  does  not  count  in 
this  instance,  for  it  was  only  a  makeshift  between  the 
forcible  closing  of  the  old  house  and  the  opening  of  the 


new.  But  though  Napoleon  III.  was  literally  skin- 
whole,  the  slaughter  around  him  was  terrible.  Balthazar 
Gerard,  Jacques  Clement,  Francois  Ravaillac,  in  olden 
times,  Pierre  Louvel,  thirty-eight  years  before  that 
scene  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier,  had  aimed  at  the  taking 
of  one  life,  and  went  steadfastly  about  their  purpose, 
without  fear  before  the  accomplishment  of  their  deeds, 
without  remorse  afterwards.  They  marked  their  victims, 
who,  according  to  them,  were  loathsome  to  God  and 
men  ;  but  they  would  probably  have  hesitated  to  stain, 
their  hands  with  the  blood  of  innocent  fellow-creatures, 
and,  in  fact,  postponed  the  execution  of  their  designs  in 
order  to  avoid  such  useless  bloodshed.  We  are  not 
idealising  ;  there  is  historical  evidence  to  that  effect  in 
all  the  four  cases  cited.  Contemporary  would-be  regi- 
cides— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Russian 
Nihilists — have  no  such  qualms  of  conscience,  or  if  they 
have,  silence  them  by  specious  argument.  The  Russians 
declared  long  ago  that  the  womankind  of  the  "  tyrants  " 
were  sacred  to  them,  and  acted  up  to  their  declaration. 
Save  in  the  Broski  railway  affair,  they  never  made  an 
attempt  on  either  Alexander  II.  or  his  successor  when 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  There  has  been 
proof  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  the 
Tsaritsa  in  the  train. 

Orsini,  Gomez,  Pieri  and  the  rest  of  the  Carbonaria 
whose  tools  they  were,  did  not  give  the  matter  a 
moment's  thought.  They  knew  that  the  divinity  which 
of  yore  was  supposed  to  hedge  a  king  was  not  half 
so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  close  approach  as  the 
modern  escort  of  very  human  soldiers  ;  and  short  of 
such  close  approach  as  would  enable  them  to  deal 
a  fatal  blow  with  the  knife,  or  pull  a  well-aimed  pistol, 
there  was  no  alternative  bat  the  explosive  projectile. 
The  projectile  might  kill  or  maim  others  than  those 
whose  real  or  alleged  misdeeds  they,  the  regicides,  pro- 
fessed to  avenge  ;  that  was  no  concern  of  theirs.  It 
was  partly  the  fault  of  the  cringing  slaves  who  lined  the 
route  of  kings  to  cheer  them  as  they  went.  They  al- 
most blamed  the  kings  themselves  for  having  brought 
about  that  state  of  things  by  not  holding  themselves  as 
easy  of  access  as  Henri  III.,  his  successor,  and  the  ill- 
fated  Due  de  Berri.  And  Orsini,  Gomez,  and  Pieri 
proceeded  to  plan  and  execute  their  butchery  as  Fieschi, 
Pepin  and  Morey  had  executed  theirs  on  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple  nearly  twenty-three  years  previously.  Like 
Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  III.  was  unhurt,  but  the 
carnage  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier  was  immeasurably  greater 
than  that  of  the  former  attempt.  Fourteen  people  were 
killed,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  were  severely  wounded, 
besides  those  who  were  conveyed  to  their  homes  to  be 
attended. 

At  the  risk  of  flatly  contradicting  the  late  Duke 
Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg  (Prince  Albert's  brother)., 
one  must  say  that  Napoleon  III.  was  not  a  coward. 
He  did  not  quake  with  fear  when  he  entered  his  box 
at  the  theatre.  But  this  was  his  fourth  hairbreadth 
escape  from  the  assassin  since  his  memorable  inter- 
view with  Lamartine,  less  than  ten  years  before,  and 
"  un  Romain  serait  rentre  chez  lui  a  moins,"  as  the 
French  themselves  have  it.  In  spite  of  this,  he  sat 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  performance,  but  he  was 
determined  for  the  future  not  only  to  sell  his  own  life  as 
dearly  as  he  could,  but  also  to  prevent  such  scenes  as  the 
one  he  had  just  witnessed.  As  the  successive  reports  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  were  brought  to  him,  he  mechanic- 
ally began  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  havoc 
wrought  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  on  that  July  day 
in  1835,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  of  the  moment. 
The  latter  was  far  in  excess  of  the  other,  and  he  came 
to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  width  of  the  respective 
streets  was  responsible  for  the  difference.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  tactics  of  secret  societies  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Carbonaria,  to  which  he  himself  had 
been  affiliated,  to  know  that  of  all  state  pageants,  a  gala 
representation  offered  the  best  chances  for  the  success 
of  their  homicidal  designs.  A  figure  on  horseback, 
moving  in  plain  daylight,  is  not  so  good  a  target  for  a 
projectile  as  a  man  practically  imprisoned  in  a  more  or 
less  cumbrous  state  coach,  necessarily  advancing  at  a 
slow  pace,  and  sometimes  stopping  altogether.  Add  to 
this  the  advantage  to  the  assailants  of  a  street  scarcely 
wider  than  Bond  Street,  and  we  have  the  sequel  to  the 
Emperor's  cogitations  on  that  night.    The  Opera,  at  any 
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rate,  should  be  located  in  a  spot  the  width  and  propor- 
tions of  which  would  reduce  the  risk  of  future  attempts 
to  himself,  his  followers,  and  the  subjects  assembled  on 
his  route.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  thought  that 
led  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Opera-house,  the 
description  and  the  story  of  which  must  be  reserved 
for  another  paper.  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— VII. 
Investment  for  Immediate  Income. 

IN  the  first  two  or  three  articles  of  this  series  we  dealt 
with  the  question   of  life   insurance  policies  by 
•means  of  which  an  income  is  secured  after  death,  or 
after  attaining  a  given  age.     This  is  the  principal 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  new  kinds  of  policies  that 
the  offices  have  been  introducing  in  recent  months,  and 
the  report  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  that  has  just 
been  published  announces  that  that  Society  also  pro- 
poses to  combine  the  insurance  of  an  income  with  the 
ordinary  endowment  assurance  policy.    There  is,  how- 
ever, another  way  in  which  money  may  be  invested 
with  life  offices  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  an  income, 
and  in  this  case  the  income  is  immediate,  not  de- 
ferred.   The  plan  is  to  buy  an  annuity  in  order  to 
obtain  an  income,  and  with  part  of  the  annuity  to  pay 
the  premium  on  a  life  policy,  whereby  the  purchase 
price  of  the  annuity  is  replaced  at  death  ;  the  difference 
between  the  annuity  and  the  premium  is  available  as 
immediate  income.     In  order  that  the  income  may  be 
as  large  as  possible,  the  premium  must  be  as  small  as 
possible  ;  and  in  our  first  article  we  showed  that  the 
best  way  of  insuring  at  the  lowest  cost  was  to  adopt 
the  discounted-bonus  system,  under  which  bonuses  are 
anticipated  and  used  from  the  beginning  to  reduce 
the  premium.    This  produces  a  lower  premium  than  a 
non-participating  policy  of  the  same  kind,  and,  although 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  actual  bonus  may  fall  short 
of  the  bonuses  discounted  and  the  difference  have  to  be 
made  up  by  the  policy-holder,  the  probability  is  that 
the  actual  bonuses  will  exceed  the  anticipated  bonuses 
and  the  differences  have  to  be  paid  to  the  insured.  The 
annual  premium  on  this  plan  to  secure  £\ooo  in  cash  at 
death  for  age  forty  at  entry  may  be  taken  to  be  £2$, 
although  at  least  three  offices  of  the  first  class  quote 
lower  rates  ;  therefore  if  the  investor  proposes  to  em- 
ploy ^1000  in  the  way  suggested  he  must  first  pay  an 
annual  premium  of  £2^,  which  leaves  him  ,£975  with 
which   to  buy  an  annuity.    For  this  amount  he  can 
obtain  in  the  Eagle,  the  financial  position  of  which  is 
unquestionably  of  the  highest  class,  an   annuity  of 
£(x>  185.  gd.    The  first  payment  of  the  annuity  will  be 
made  twelve  months  after  the  purchase  price  is  received 
by  the  Society,  by  which  time  the  second  premium  on 
the  policy  will  be  due.    This  premium  of  £2$  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  annuity,  and  will  leave  a  balance  of 
^35  18s.  gd.  per  annum  as  interest  upon  the  £1000 
invested,  being  equivalent  to  a  return  of  slightly  over 
3!  per  cent.    The  annuity  might  be  purchased  in  the 
Economic,  which  would  yield  a  return  also  in  excess  of 
3^  per  cent.,  although  not  quite  so  much  as  would  be 
obtained  by  purchasing  the  annuity  from  the  Eagle. 
The  rates  for  other  ages  are  given  in   the  following 
table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  age  makes  very 
little  difference — for  the  reason  that  both  the  annuity 
and  the  premium  increase  with  age  in  very  similar 
proportions. 
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Age  at  Investment. 

40 

So 

60 

Amount  Invested 
Annual  Premium 

£     s.  d. 
1000   0  0 
25    0  0 

975    0  0 
60  18  9 
25    0  0 
35  18  9 

£     s.  d. 
1000    0  0 
36    0  0 

964    0  0 
70    5  11 
36    0  0 

34    5  11 

£     s.  d. 
1000    0  0 
55    0  0 

945    0  0 
88    0  11 

55    0  0 
33    0  11 

Annuity  for  Bal. 
Deduct  Premium 
Income  

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  best  rates  for 


annuities  were  quoted  by  the  American  offices,  but  on 
1  January,  1898,  the  annuity  rates  of  these  companies 
were  revised,  and  the  Eagle  and  the  Economic  now 
offer  better  terms  at  all  ages  from  forty  to  seventy.  At 
most  ages  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada  gives  a  larger  annuity 
for  a  given  amount  of  purchase  money,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  any  rate,  investors  would  do  best  to  place  their 
money  in  first-class  English  companies.    The  objections 
to  a  scheme  of  this  sort  are  that  the  money  is  locked 
up,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  any  appreciable  increase 
in  capital  value  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  rate  of  in- 
terest is  obtained  that  stands  no  chance  of  being  reduced 
in  the  future,  and  is  sure  of  being  paid  with  unfailing 
regularity  ;  besides,    the  security  provided   is  abso- 
lutely of  the  first  class.    How  complete  the  security 
is  may  be  realised  on  considering  that  before  any  default 
could  be  made  in  connexion  with  annuities  the  partici- 
pating policy-holders  would  have  to  go  without  bonuses 
altogether,  and  the  share  capital  in  a  proprietary  office 
would  also  have  to  disappear  entirely  before  the  annui- 
tant would  suffer.    It  is  possible,  though  the  point  is 
by  no  means  clear,  that  in  a  mutual  office  the  partici- 
pating policy-holders  would  have  to  receive  less  than  the 
face  value  of  their  policies  before  the  annuitant  would 
receive  less  than  his  annuity.    When  to  this  we  add 
that  the  liabilities  of  all  sound  life  offices  are  calculated 
on  a  basis  that  assumes  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  is 
likely  to  be  earned,  a  higher  rate  of  expenditure  than  is 
likely  to  be  incurred,  and  a  heavier  mortality  than  is 
likely  to  be  experienced,  we  can  see  that  the  security 
provided  by  an  investment  of  this  sort  is  of  the  most 
simple  kind. 

This  method  of  investment  may  be  applied  in  con- 
nexion with  various  kinds  of  policies,  and  be  arranged 
to  yield  a  smaller  income  to  begin  with,  and  a 
larger  income  or  increase  of  capital  in  later  years.  For 
instance,  a  policy  might  be  taken  in  the  Scottish  Pro- 
vident, subject  to  the  payment  of  premiums  for  only 
15,  20,  or  25  years,  in  which  case,  if  the  investment 
were  made  at  age  40,  the  income  would  be  i»f  per 
cent,  till  age  55,  and  6-25  per  cent,  thereafter;  or 
2-4  per  cent,  till  age  60,  and  6*25  per  cent,  after  that 
age  ;  or,  again,  2*8  per  cent,  till  age  65  and  6-25  per 
cent,  from  age  65  till  death.  Yet  another  method 
would  be  to  take  a  policy  in  the  Hand-in-Hand  or  the 
Metropolitan,  the  premium  on  which  would  be  reduced 
by  bonuses  as  time  went  on  ;  and,  although  the 
income  to  begin  with  would  be  small,  it  would 
fairly  quickly  increase,  and  the  investor  might  con- 
fidently anticipate  receiving  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
annuity  as  income,  if  he  lived  for  many  years. 

This  system  is  especially  suitable  for  women,  for, 
although  the  annuity  granted  to  women  for  a  given 
amount  of  purchase  money  is  less  than  the  annuity  to 
males,  the  importance  of  a  secure  fixed  income  is  of 
more  importance  to  women  than  to  men.  At  present, 
women  suffer  by  not  only  receiving  a  smaller  annuity 
for  the  same  price,  but  in  having  to  pay  a  higher  pre- 
mium for  life  assurance  than  is  charged  to  men.  For 
the  smaller  annuity,  full  justification  is  found  in 
experience  ;  for  the  higher  premium  the  justification  is 
less  apparent;  and  several  life  offices  are  now  pre- 
pared to  insure  women  and  men  on  the  same  terms. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  office  for  women  to 
insure  in  is  the  Rock,  which  makes  no  difference 
between  men  and  women,  policies  subject  to  a 
limited  number  of  premiums  being  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  insurance  to  take.  Another  way  by  which 
the  income  could  be  increased  is,  if  a  policy  were  taken 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  total  amount  invested — say 
that  if  ^1000  were  invested  in  this  way — only  ^500  or 
^700  would  be  replaced  at  death.  For  women 
especially  this  would  often  be  a  suitable  arrangement, 
offering  to  some  extent  the  large  income  yielded  by 
annuities,  and  yet  partially  disposing  of  the  objection 
that  the  entire  capital  is  disposed  of.  A  somewhat 
similar  plan  will  be  to  take  a  policy  such  as  we  have 
described  in  previous  articles,  under  which  the  sum 
assured,  instead  of  being  paid  in  cash  at  death,  is  paid 
by  annual  instalments.  In  this  way  the  annual  pre- 
mium on  the  policy  is  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sufficient  provision  for  those  dependent  on  the  investor 
would  be  made.  Under  a  policy  of  this  sort  an  income 
of  more  than  ^40  a  year  could  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
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vestment  of  ^1000,  with  a  provision  for  ^50  a  year  for 
twenty  years  after  death.  In  these  days,  when  sound 
investments  yielding  a  decent  rate  of  interest  are  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  plans  of  this  sort  deserve  and  are 
receiving  attention,  and  not  the  least  noteworthy  among 
modern  developments  in  life  insurance  are  the  schemes 
by  which  life  assurance  is  advantageously  employed  to 
yield  an  immediate  income  that  is  both  secure  and  fairly 
remunerative. 

AUSTRALIAN  ART— BRITISH  ART— THE 
BRITISH  WARRIOR  QUEEN. 

IT  is  astonishing  how  much  capital  has  been  expended 
on  picture  galleries  in  London  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  to  what  ill-directed  or  badly  sustained  issues. 
The  Grosvenor  Gallery  made  a  splendid  start,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  snub  half  the  great  men  who  made  its  opening 
a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  picture  galleries 
and  the  reputation  of  modern  painters.  Then  came  the 
New  Gallery  to  take  over  what  remained  of  the  estate, 
and  that  has  been  so  innocently  directed,  has  fallen  so 
flaccidly  into  the  hands  of  Academy  and  amateur,  that  if 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  were  to  cease  exhibiting  to- 
morrow, there  would  no  longer  be  a  reason  for  its 
existence.  Then  came  the  Grafton,  with  an  exhibition 
that  did  not  indeed  jqual  the  first  Grosvenor  as  a  revela- 
tion of  genius  that  had  been  in  seclusion,  but  that  did 
at  least  collect  a  number  of  notable  painters  from  our 
own  country  and  others,  the  world  outside  of  Burlington 
House.  Once  more  all  this  world  seems  to  have  been 
lost,  to  have  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  the  manage- 
ment. The  International  Exhibition  promised  for  the 
summer  flits  to  a  skating  rink,  and  the  big  gallery 
seems  to  be  derelict,  without  an  object,  an  idea, 
a  use.  A  course  of  absurdly  outside  categories 
applied  to  painting,  "Fair  Women,"  " Dramatic  Art," 
and  so  forth  (we  were  saved  the  threatened  "  Love 
in  all  its  manifestations  "),  included  in  their  hap-hazard 
net  many  interesting  pictures  ;  but  the  course  ended 
the  other  day  in  the  sands  of  Mr.  Sellar's  Old 
Masters,  and  the  last  desperate  device  is  a  collection 
of  "Australian  Art."  The  importation  of  Australian 
meat  and  wine  has  its  excuse,  for  those  things,  though 
not  the  best  of  their  kind,  are  cheap  and  not  unwhole- 
some ;  but  for  the  importation  of  the  existing  brands 
of  Australian  painting  and  sculpture  there  can  be  no 
excuse  whatever.  There  is  no  Australian  art.  There 
are  a  number  of  young  men  who  would  like  to  be 
artists  and  who  do  their  best  to  create  art  on  the  basis 
of  the  illustrated  paper  and  such  popular  pictures  as 
find  there  way  to  Australian  public  galleries,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  having  ever  seen  a  good  picture. 
They  are  in  the  position  of  the  people  of  Ephesus  visited 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  their  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  They  have  the 
instinct  of  art,  vague  information  about  its  nature,  the 
most  misleading  examples,  and  they  struggle  heroic- 
ally to  produce  they  know  not  what. 

The  present  exhibition  is  the  act  of  a  benevolent 
lady  who  thought  she  was  doing  a  good  turn  to  these 
men  in  putting  their  works  on  the  London  market.  She 
could  hardly  have  spent  her  money  worse.  These  dowdy, 
shallow,  glaring  pictures  merely  prove  the  poverty  of 
the  land.  How  much  better  to  have  provided  one  or 
two  of  the  most  promising  students  with  travelling  bur- 
saries, so  that  they  might  come  over  and  study  in  coun- 
tries where  there  are  pictures.  Or  better  still  to  have 
arranged  an  exhibition  of  real  painting  in  the  Australian 
capitals,  or,  best  of  all,  bought  one  or  two  masterpieces 
for  the  extraordinary  "  national  galleries  "  from  which 
a  number  of  these  works  are  drawn.  The  difference 
between  manufacturing  art  in  so  newly  manufactured  a 
country  and  growing  it  in  the  richer  deposits  of  the 
Old  World  is  proved  very  neatly  by  the  presence  in  this 
collection  of  two  works  by  Mr.  Charles  Conder,  who 
was  in  Australia  for  a  few  years  in  extreme  youth,  but 
who  was  lucky  enough  to  escape.  We  know  what  he 
has  done  since  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the  faintest 
trace  of  his  remarkable  gift  in  the  two  pictures  here  ; 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  never  have  de- 
veloped at  the  Antipodes,  certain  that  it  would  have 
been  hampered,  misled,  blighted.  Take  another  case, 
that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Streeton.    It  is  quite  possible,  from 


what  is  reported  of  him,  that  he  has  the  makings  of 
another  Conder  in  him  ;  his  pictures  here,  when  the 
enormous  handicap  against  them  is  mentally  removed, 
show  no  little  talent,  but  a  talent  how  badly  served  by 
models  of  the  poorest  modern  French  drawing.  The 
same  thing  is  true,  very  likely,  if  we  only  knew,  of 
many  of  these  painters,  though  some  are  quite  de- 
finitely and  joyfully  vulgar  for  evermore  anywhere. 
And  that  is  all  it  is  possible  to  say  about  them. 

One  need  not  be  born  in  Australia  to  paint  as  if  the 
National  Gallery  did  not  exist  ;  it  can  be  done  as  near 
as  Suffolk  Street,  which  is  just  round  the  corner.  But 
"British"  art  has  its  changes  of  fashion  too;  it  is 
steadily  losing  all  its  old  chubby  nai'vete\  its  ideals 
of  the  "British  Workman"  type;  and  the  kind  of 
amiable  humbug  who  used  to  go  down  on  all  fours 
to  amuse  the  company  at  that  imaginary  children's 
party  patronised  by  grown-ups,  which  is  the  British 
public,  now  adopts  a  very  different  pose.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  present  phase  of  the  "British  Artists," 
and  is  a  pose  of  awful  up-to-dateness,  smartness,  and 
even  savagery.  Mr.  Manuel,  of  "  Pick-Me-Up,"  re- 
ceives us  on  the  door-mat  with  a  series  of  drawings 
in  which  the  "Bobby,"  the  "Tommy/'  and  all  the 
other  characters  who  are  wont  to  slide  past  us  with  a 
Dickens-lubricant  of  easy  good-nature,  meet  us  with  a 
truculent  scowl  out  of  Steinlen.  It  is  the  fate  of 
modern  styles  to  be  rapidly  reduced  by  followers  to  a 
foppery.  What  has  happened  to  the  style  of  Whistler 
happens  to  that  of  Degas.  In  Steinlen  and  Forain 
we  see  already  its  adoption  in  the  hands  of  the 
wit  and  the  journalist  as  a  caricature-formula  ;  in  the 
English  imitators  of  these  talented  artists  there  is  a 
further  remove  ;  more  of  the  formala,  less  justification 
by  the  addition  of  personal  wit  or  observation.  I  con- 
fess I  entered  the  room  with  a  disagreeable  appre- 
hension that  I  should  find  that  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  had 
given  up  painting  cathedrals  in  spots,  and  was  doing 
caf^s  in  stripes.  Revolution,  I  was  relieved  to  find, 
has  stopped  short  of  this  point,  but  in  another  direction 
I  remark  that  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  pronounces, 
after  these  years,  that  Degas  draws  like  Lionardo  and 
Tintoretto.  The  homage,  if  surprising  in  its  terms,  is 
ungrudging  in  its  degree,  and  I  venture  to  offer  my 
congratulations. 

The  British  artists,  if  they  fill  their  galleries  for  the 
most  part  with  examples  of  modishness  old  and  new, 
have  at  least  an  open  mind.  Open  mouth  would  be  the 
stricter  word,  for  open  mind  means  no  mind,  but  the 
result  is  that  good  things  find  their  way  into  the 
exhibition  after  an  accidental  fashion.  In  the  present 
show  may  be  picked  out  two  very  delicate  landscapes 
by  Mr.  D.  Muirhead,  some  work  to  which  a  new  name 
is  attached,  that  of  Mr.  Borthwick,  work  of  a  virtuoso- 
kind  after  Israels  and  Watts,  but  showing  ability  and 
promise  ;  and  a  small  picture  by  Mr.  Walter  Sickert  of 
the  gallery  of  a  music-hall.  The  tawdry  architecture 
and  ornament  and  the  rows  of  heads  become,  by  atmos- 
pheric treatment,  a  curious  design  in  variations  upon 
dark  citron.  It  is  only  half  carried  through  ;  but  there 
are  brains,  personal  observation,  delicacy  in  this  treat- 
ment of  the  odd  corner  of  the  world  that  Mr.  Sickert 
has  chosen  for  his  art. 

The  gift-horse  is  upon  us  again,  prancing  on  approval', 
in  plaster,  at  the  end  of  Westminster  Bridge.  To  be 
strict,  there  are  two  horses,  a  chariot,  a  British 
warrior  queen  and  attendant  nymphs.  The  County 
Councillors,  called  upon  to  accept  or  refuse  this  monu- 
ment, have  returned  from  a  heavy  time  in  "art  circles," 
sore  with  nudgings  from  academical  testimonials.  We 
are  forbidden  to  look  gift-horses  in  the  mouth,  but  a 
furtive  glance  at  the  tail  of  these  animals  is  conclusive. 
The  pity  is  that  the  group  in  scale,  general  disposition, 
and  character,  is  the  sort  of  thing  wanted  for  that 
splendid  position ;  but  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  revision  by 
a  sculptor  of  genius.  Such  remaking,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  art,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  would 
be  fifty  times  better  to  wait  for  a  sculptor  than  to  put 
up  what  impatience  regards  as  a  better-than-nothing. 
Let  the  Council  spend  their  money  in  taking  down  the 
abominable  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  replacing  the  good  old  grotesque  on  the  arch.  And 
if  good  citizens  wish  to  compare  the  superb  treatment 
of  a  charioteer  with  the  not  superb,  let  them  turn  to  the 
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figure  lately  dug  up  by  the  French  at  Delphi,  and  then 
chalk  up  their  "  No"  on  the  pedestal  of"  the  late  Mr. 
Thorneycroft's  "Boadicea."  D.  S.  M. 

MR.  CHARLES  FROHMAN'S  MISSION. 
"The  Spanish  Gipsy."    By    Middleton  and  Rowley. 
The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  St.  George's  Hall, 
5  April,  1898. 

"Julia,"  a  new  and  original  Play  in  Three  Acts.  By 

Arthur  Sturgess.    Royalty  Theatre,  7  April,  1898. 
"  The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  a  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  By 

David  Belasco.    Adelphi  Theatre,  9  April,  1898. 
"The  Cousin  from  Australia,"  a  new   and  original 

Farcical  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.    Opera  Comique, 

1 1  April,  1898. 
V  FTER  "The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  at  the  Adelphi,  I 
A  *■  begin  to  regard  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  as  a 
manager  with  a  great  moral  mission.  We  have  been 
suffering  of  late  years  in  England  from  a  wave  of  black- 
guardism. Our  population  is  so  large  that  even  its 
little  minorities  of  intellectual  and  moral  dwarfs  form  a 
considerable  body,  and  can  make  an  imposing  noise,  so 
long  as  the  sensible  majority  remain  silent,  with  its 
clamour  for  war,  for  "  empire,"  for  savage  sports, 
savage  punishments,  flogging,  duelling,  prize-fighting, 
144  hours'  bicycle  races,  national  war  dances  to  cele- 
brate the  cautious  pounding  of  a  few  thousand  barbarians 
to  death  with  machine  projectiles,  followed  by  the 
advance  of  a  whole  British  brigade  on  the  wretched 
survivors  under  "a  withering  fire"  which  kills  twenty- 
three  men,  and  national  newspaper  paragraphs  in  which 
British  heroes  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  will  be  flung 
starving  on  our  streets  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  expiration 
of  their  short  service,  proudly  describe  the  sport  of 
village-burning,  remarking,  with  a  touch  of  humorous 
cockney  reflectiveness,  on  the  amusing  manner 
in  which  old  Indian  women  get  "fairly  needled" 
at  the  spectacle  of  their  houses  and  crops  being 
burnt,  and  mentioning  with  honest  pride  how  their 
officers  were  elated  and  satisfied  with  the  day's  work. 
My  objection  to  this  sort  of  folly  is  by  no  means  purely 
humanitarian.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  waive  the 
humanitarian  point  altogether,  and  to  accept,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  position  that  we  must  destroy  or 
be  destroyed.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  destructive 
force  of  a  combination  of  descriptive  talent  with  delirium 
tremens.  I  do  not  feel  safe  behind  a  rampart  of  music- 
hall  enthusiasm  :  on  the  contrary,  the  mere  thought  of 
what  these  poor,  howling,  half-drunk  patriots  would  do 
if  the  roll  of  a  hostile  drum  reached  their  ears,  brings 
out  a  cold  sweat  of  pity  and  terror  on  me.  Imagine 
going  to  war,  as  the  French  did  in  1870,  with  a  stock 
of  patriotic  idealism  and  national  enthusiasm  instead 
of  a  stock  of  military  efficiency.  The  Dervishes  have 
plenty  of  racial  idealism  and  enthusiasm,  with 
religious  fanaticism  and  personal  hardihood  to  boot ; 
and  much  good  it  has  done  them  !  What  would  have 
happened  to  them  if  they  had  been  confronted  by  the 
army  of  the  future  is  only  conceivable  because,  after 
all,  the  limit  of  possibility  is  annihilation,  which  is  con- 
ceivable enough.  I  picture  that  future  army  to  myself 
dimly  as  consisting  of  half-a-dozen  highly-paid  elderly 
gentlemen  provided  with  a  picnic-basket  and  an  assort- 
ment of  implements  of  wholesale  destruction.  Depend 
upon  it,  its  first  meeting  with  our  hordes  of  Continental 
enslaved  conscripts  and  thriftless  English  "surplus 
population,"  disciplined  into  combining  all  the  self- 
helplessness  of  machinery  with  the  animal  disadvan- 
tages of  requiring  food  and  being  subject  to  panic,  and 
commanded  by  the  grown-up  boyishness  for  which  the 
other  professions  have  no  use,  will  be  the  death  of 
military  melodrama.  It  is  quite  clear,  at  all  events,  that 
the  way  out  of  the  present  militaristic  madness  will  be 
found  by  the  first  nation  that  takes  war  seriously,  or, 
as  the  melodramatisers  of  war  will  say,  cynically.  It 
has  always  been  so.  The  fiery  Rupert,  charging  for 
God  and  the  King,  got  on  excellently  until  Cromwell, 
having  some  experience  as  a  brewer,  made  the  trite 
experiment  of  raising  the  wages  of  the  Parliamentary 
soldier  to  the  market  value  of  respectable  men,  and  im- 
mediately went  over  Rupert  like  a  steam-roller.  Napo- 
leon served  outenthusiasm, carefully  mixed  with  prospects 
of  loot,  as  cold-bloodedly  as  a  pirate  captain  serves  out 


rum,  and  never  used  it  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  facts 
and  cannon.  Wellington,  with  his  characteristic  Irish 
common  sense,  held  a  steadfast  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  average  British  private  and  the  capacity  of  the 
average  British  officer  which  would  wreck  the  Adelphi 
theatre  if  uttered  there  ;  but  he  fed  them  carefully,  and 
carried  our  point  with  them  against  the  enemy.  At  the 
present  lime,  if  I  or  anyone  else  were  to  propose  that 
enough  money  should  be  spent  on  the  British  soldier  to 
make  him  an  efficient  marksman,  to  attract  respectable 
and  thrifty  men  to  the  service,  to  escape  the  necessity 
for  filling  the  ranks  with  undersized  wasters  and  pre- 
tending to  believe  the  glaring  lies  as  to  their  ages 
which  the  recruiting-sergeant  has  to  suggest  to  them, 
and  to  abolish  the  military  prison  with  its  cat-o'-nine- 
tails perpetually  flourishing  before  our  guardsmen  in 
Gibraltar  "fortress  orders  "  and  the  like,  there  would 
be  a  howl  of  stingy  terror  from  the  very  taxpayers 
who  are  now  weeping  with  national  enthusiasm  over 
the  heroism  of  the  two  Dargai  pipers  who,  five  years 
hence,  will  probably  be  cursing,  in  their  poverty,  the 
day  they  ever  threw  away  their  manhood  on  the 
British  War  Office. 

The  question  for  the  dramatic  critic  is,  how  is  it 
possible  to  knock  all  this  blood-and-thunder  folly  out 
of  the  head  of  the  British  playgoer  ?  Satire  would 
be  useless  :  sense  still  more  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  seems  to  me  to  have  solved  the 
problem.  You  cannot  make  the  Britisher  see  that  his 
own  bunkum  is  contemptible.  But  show  him  the  bunkum 
of  any  other  nation,  and  he  sees  through  it  promptly 
enough.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Frohman  is  doing. 
"The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  is  an  American  melodrama 
of  the  Civil  War.  As  usual,  all  the  Southern  com- 
manders are  Northern  spies,  and  all  the  Northern  com- 
manders Southern  spies — at  least  that  is  the  general 
impression  produced.  It  may  be  historically  correct  ; 
for  obviously  such  an  arrangement,  when  the  troops 
once  got  used  to  it,  would  not  make  the  smallest 
difference  ;  since  a  competition  for  defeat,  if  earnestly 
carrie'd  out  on  both  sides,  would  be  just  as  sensible, 
just  as  exciting,  just  as  difficult,  just  as  well  calculated 
to  cajl  forth  all  the  heroic  qualities,  not  to  mention  the 
Christian  virtues,  as  a  competition  for  victory.  Mary- 
land Cawlvert  (spelt  Calvert),  is  "  a  Southern  woman 
to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood,"  and  is,  of  course,  in  love 
with  a  Northern  officer,  who  has  had  the  villain  drummed 
out  of  the  Northern  army  for  infamous  conduct.  The 
villain  joins  the  Southerns,  who,  in  recognition  no 
doubt  of  his  high  character  and  remarkable  record,  at 
once  make  him  a  colonel,  especially  as  he  is  addicted 
to  heavy  drinking.  Naturally,  he  is  politically  impartial, 
and,  as  he  says  to  the  hysterical  Northerner  (who  is,  of 
course,  the  hero  of  the  piece),  fights  for  his  own  hand. 
"But  the  United  States!"  pleads  the  hysterical  one 
feebly.  "  Damn  the  United  States  "  replies  the  villain. 
Instantly  the  outraged  patriot  assaults  him  furiously, 
shouting  "Take  back  that.  Take  it  back."  The 
villain  prudently  takes  it  back ;  and  the  honour  of 
America  is  vindicated.  This  is  clearly  the  point  at 
which  the  audience  should  burst  into  frantic 
applause.  No  doubt  American  audiences  do.  Per- 
haps the  Adelphi  audience  would  too  if  the  line  were 
altered  to  "Damn  the  United  Kingdom."  But  we 
are  sensible  enough  about  other  people's  follies  ;  and 
the  incontinent  schoolboyishness  of  the  hero  is  re- 
ceived with  the  coolest  contempt.  This,  then,  is  the 
moral  mission  of  Mr.  Charles  Frohman.  He  is  snatching 
the  fool's  cap  from  the  London  playgoer  and  showing  it 
to  him  on  the  head  of  an  American.  Meanwhile,  our 
foolish  plays  are  going  to  America  to  return  the  com- 
pliment. In  the  end,  perhaps,  we  shall  get  melodramas 
in  which  the  heroism  is  not  despicable,  puerile  and 
blackguardly,  nor  the  villainy  mere  mechanical  crimi- 
nality. 

For  the  rest,  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  is  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  the  American  machine-made  melodrama. 
The  actors  know  the  gymnastics  of  their  business,  and 
work  harder  and  more  smartly,  and  stick  to  it  better 
than  English  actors.  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  is  a  melo- 
dramatic heroine  of  no  mean  powers.  Her  dresses  and 
graces  and  poses  cast  a  glamour  of  American  high  art 
on  Mr.  Belasco's  romance  ;  and  her  transports  and 
tornadoes,  in  which  she  shows  plenty  of  professional 
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temperament  and  susceptibility,  give  intensity  to  the 
curtain  situations,  and  secure  her  a  flattering  series  of 
recalls.  She  disdains  the  silly  and  impossible  sensation 
scene  with  the  bell,  leaving  it  to  a  lively  young  lady 
athlete,  who  shows  with  every  muscle  in  her  body  that 
she  is  swinging  the  bell  instead  of  being  swung  by  it. 
Mr.  Morgan,  as  the  villain,  is  received  with  special 
favour  ;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Williams  pretends  to  be  a 
corpse  in  such  a  life-like  manner  that  he  brings  down 
the  house,  already  well  disposed  to  him  for  his  excellent 
acting  before  his  decease.  Nobody  else  has  much  of  a 
chance. 

The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  has  achieved  a  very 
tolerable  performance   of   "The    Spanish  Gipsy" — a 
sort  of  Elizabethan  "Morocco  Bound" — at  St.  George's 
Hall.    At  the  same  time,  it  has  issued  a  balance-sheet 
which  is#  a  very  genuine  tragedy.    Since  September 
1893,  when  the  now  familiar  model  of  an  Elizabethan 
stage  was  first  set  up  for  the  performance  of  "  Measure 
for  Measure  "  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  (Mr.  Poel  then 
having  nothing  at  fcis  back  but  a  donation  of  £100 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Dillon  and  a  contribution  of  ^25  from 
the  members   of  the  Shakespear   Reading  Society), 
about  ten  productions  have  been  undertaken,  involving 
unprecedented  expenditure,  care,  and  research  in  the 
matter  of  costumes  ;  for  an  equipment  which  looks  well 
enough  on  an  ordinary  stage  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and 
with  a  painted  scene  behind  it,  is  out  of  the  question 
when  the  actor  has  to  walk  into  the  hall  of  a  city 
company  or  Inn  of  Court,  and  go  through  his  part  at 
no  greater  advantage  in  the  way  of  illusion  than  a 
quadrille  party  at  a  fancy  ball  enjoys.    Here  Mr.  Poel 
has  unquestionably  made  a  contribution  to  theatrical 
art.    As  usual,  he  has  received  little  acknowledgment 
except  for  the  quainter  aspects  of  his  Elizabethanism  ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  nothing  like  the  dressing  of  his 
productions  has  been  seen  by  the  present  generation  : 
our  ordinary  managers  have  simply  been  patronising 
the     conventional    costumier's    business    in   a  very 
expensive  way,  whilst  Mr.   Poel  has  achieved  artistic 
originality,  beauty,  and  novelty  of  effect,  as  well  as 
the  fullest  attainable  measure  of  historical  conviction. 
Further,  he  has  gained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch, 
and  so  brought  the  most  remarkable  musical  revival  of 
our  time  to  bear  on  his  enterprise.     He  has  of  late 
striven  valiantly  to  leave  Shakespear  to  the  ordinary 
theatres,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  other  Elizabethan 
dramatist  draws.     He  has  done  extraordinary  things 
with  the  amateur  talent  at  his  disposal,  the  last  few 
performances  showing  not  only  that  he  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in    forming  a   company  of  very  considerable 
promise,  but  that  something  like  a  tradition  of  Elizabe- 
than playing  is  beginning  to  form  itself  in  the  society. 
The  result,  on  the  whole,  is  that  those  who  have  attended 
the  performances  have  learnt  to  know  the  Elizabethan 
drama  in  a  way  that  no  extremity  of  reading  the  plays 
— or  rather  reading  about  the  plays  and  then  pretending 
to  have  read  them — could  have  led  them  to  ;  and  this, 
I  take   it,    is   what  Mr.   Poel  promised  our  literary 
amateurs.       Unfortunately   there   has   been  another 
result  :  to  wit,  a  deficit  of  ^"iooo,  which  Mr.  Poel  has 
had  to  meet  out  of  his  own  private  resources.    To  any 
one  who  knows  the  thousand  impossibilities  of  the 
enterprise  it  will  seem  that  Mr.  Poel  must  be  an  extra- 
ordinarily able  man  to  run  such  a  forlorn  hope  for  less 
than   ^225   a-year  net  loss  ;   but  he  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  continue  to  endow  the  public  at  this  rate  in 
return  for  the  enthusiast's  usual  tribute  of  misunder- 
standing and  ridicule.    It  seems  a  pity  that  the  society 
should  succumb  just  as  it  is  getting  into  shape,  and 
beginning  to  understand  its  business  thoroughly.  I 
have  learnt  a  good  deal  from  it ;  and  though  I  know 
how  few  people,  especially  among  the  stage-struck, 
have  either  the  desire  or  the  capacity  for  learning  any- 
thing whatsoever  of  an  artistic  nature,  I  mention  the 
fact  on  the  chance  of  directing  a  grain  or  two  of  the 
public  spirit  of  art  in  Mr.  Poel's  direction. 

As  "The  Spanish  Gipsy"  violates  the  first  rule  of 
the  Censorship  by  presenting  a  heroine  whose  virginity 
is  not  intact,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  is  no 
doubt  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  performance  on  English  morality.  But  the  nation 
will  probably  recover  in  due  time.  Several  of  the 
parts  were  very  creditably  played.      The  lady  whose 


remarkable  performance  I  noticed  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "Coxcomb"  gave  her  name  this  time  as 
Miss  Alice  Arden,  and  played  Cardochia  with  the 
same  individuality  and  impetuosity.  Miss  Imogen 
Surrey  steadily  advances  in  competence  by  dint  of 
her  industry  and  sincerity  ;  but  her  slow  touch  and 
monotonous  style  limit  her  too  much  :  E  flat  minor  is  a 
very  impressive  key  ;  but  one  does  not  want  a  whole 
sonata  in  it.  The  comic  men  erred,  as  usual,  on  the 
side  of  tomfoolery  ;  but  the  serious  parts,  both  young 
and  old,  were  very  presentable,  Mr.  Ernest  Meads  as 
the  Corregidor,  Mr.  Sherbrook  as  Alvarez,  Mr.  West 
as  Roderigo,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  whose 
names  and  characters  are  confused  beyond  identification 
in  my  memory,  letting  themselves  go  with  some  success. 
Miss  Lilian  Deane  was  a  sufficiently  attractive  gipsy, 
or,  as  she  would  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Balfe 
and  Wallace,  "gitana." 

The  piece  at  the  Royalty  admits  of  no  fresh  develop- 
ment for  the  genius  of  Miss  Louie  Freear :  indeed, 
it  is  not  so  amusing  as  the  comparatively  idiotic 
"O  Susanna!"  Miss  Freear  is  an  altogether  extra- 
ordinary actress  ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  one  day  see 
her  in  a  real  play,  not  in  an  exhibition.  Mr.  Sturgess 
has  contrived  the  exhibition  this  time  rather  adroitly 
and  sensibly  ;  but  the  result  shows  that  he  might  just 
as  well  have  been  as  economical  of  his  brains  as  the 
three  Susanna  authors  were. 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr.  Holies  for  inviting  me 
to  "  The  Cousin  from  Australia  "  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
It  is  a  harmless  pleasantry  for  very  simple-minded  folk  ; 
and  though  I  slipped  away  and  went  quietly  home  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  J  have  no  doubt  that  the  piece 
has  plenty  of  harmless  fun  in  it  for  the  right  sort  of 
audience.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Stock  Markets  are  still  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional operators  alone.  So  long  as  the  present 
critical  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
last,  the  investing  and  even  the  speculating  public  is 
evidently  resolved  to  leave  stocks  and  shares  alone. 
There  is  consequently  no  business  of  any  importance, 
though  Americans  fluctuate  wildly  and  Home  Rails  are 
weak.  Until  Wednesday,  both  in  London  and  New 
York,  there  was  a  curious  confidence  in  financial  circles 
that  war  would  be  avoided,  but  the  House  and  Senate 
resolutions  and  the  notable  war  fever  which  is  evident 
in  the  United  States  at  last  upset  this  optimist  feeling, 
and  on  Thursday  practically  all  hope  was  abandoned. 
At  the  close  of  business  on  that  day,  however,  there 
was  a  distinct  rally,  as  it  began  to  seem  likely  that 
further  delay  would  ensue  on  account  of  the  conflicting 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  the  resolution  of  the  House  is  ultimately 
adopted,  it  is  thought  that  President  McKinley  will 
be  able  to  control  affairs  as  before,  and  peace  will  then 
again  seem  possible.  The  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities  would  be  better  than  the  present  uncertainty, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  if  war  is  declared  there 
will  be  a  smart  rally  in  American  Rails,  and  con- 
sequently in  other  departments.  It  was  quite  expected 
that  the  Bank  Rate  would  be  raised  to  5  per  cent,  on 
Thursday,  and  though  the  rate  still  stands  at  4  per 
cent,  discount  terms  were  much  firmer,  three  months' 
fine  bills  being  quoted  at  3^.  Consols  are  down  jg-  on 
the  week. 

Fears  of  dearer  money  are,  no  doubt,  responsible  for 
the  weakness  of  Home  Rails,  as  well  as  the  unsettled 
political  conditions.  The  holidays,  closely  followed  by 
the  settlement,  have  restricted  business,  and  there  has 
been  a  general  lowering  of  values  during  the  week. 
The  settlement  on  Wednesday  disclosed  a  very  small 
account  open,  and  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate 
from  3  to  4  per  cent.,  continuation  rates  were  not  appre- 
ciably heavier  than  at  the  end  of  March  settlement. 
Changes  on  the  Account  were  not  of  any  great  magni- 
tude, and  in  most  cases  in  Home  Rails  they  were  slightly 
in  favour  of  holders.  Brighton  "A,"  Dover  "A,"  and 
Midland  Deferred,  all  moved  up  more  than  2  points, 
and  in  other  cases  rises  of  a  point  were  numerous. 
The  holiday  traffics  were  very  satisfactory  in  most  cases, 
but  they  had  little  influence  on  prices.    We  give  below 
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our  usual  table  of  the  net  yield  of  English  Railway 
Stocks  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  dividends. 


Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 
Company. 


Dividend 
1897. 

Great  Northern  "  A"    z\  .. 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  z\  .. 

Brighton  Deferred   7  .. 

Midland  Deferred    3§  .. 

Caledonian  Deferred   2\  .. 

North  Eastern    6|  .. 

North  Western    7^  .. 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  35  .. 

Brighton  Ordinary   6^  .. 

Great  Western    6 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  .. 
Great  Northern  Preferred...  4  .. 

Caledonian  Ordinary   5g-  .. 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3  .. 
South  Eastern  Ordinary  ...  4^.. 
Caledonian  1st  Preferred  ...  4J  ., 
South  Western  Ordinary  ...  7  .. 

Midland  Preferred    z\  .. 

Metropolitan    3f  .. 

Great  Eastern   3 J  .. 

Great  Central  Preferred   ...  iA  .. 


Price 
14  April 
50  .. 

I74f- 


86f. 
5Sh 
*73i- 
198.V. 
108". 
186J. 


mi- 
147  . 

118}. 
J54  • 

9°2  • 

150  . 

222^. 

84*- 
129  . 

I  2o| . 

661  . 


Yield  p.  c. 
£  s.  d. 
500 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
o 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


0 
o 

17 
16 

13 
1 1 
1 1 

9 
9 
9 
7 
6 
6 
6 

5 
2 

*9 
18 
18 


1 

9 
7 
7 
9 
9 
1 1 
1 1 

7 

6 
6 

3 
1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 
1 
o 
1 


In  spite  of  the  political  situation  and  frequent  see- 
sawings,  American  Rails  have  not  gone  much  lower, 
and  the  Account  even  showed  a  number  of  improve- 
ments. Prices  in  this  market  are  now  at  the  war- 
level  and  can  scarcely  fall  much  further,  whilst  any 
rumours  of  peace  send  them  up  with  a  bound.  Mil- 
waukees  made  up  4|  higher  than  at  the  last  settlement, 
New  York  Centrals  5],  Louisvilles  4,  and  smaller  rises 
were  general.  Since  Wednesday,  however,  a  great 
part  of  the  improvement  has  been  lost  again.  There 
are  no  further  signs  of  a  cessation  of  the  rate  war 
between  the  Trans-Continental  lines,  and  Canadian 
Pacifies  and  Grand  Trunks,  in  spite  of  excellent  traffic 
returns  and  the  certainty  that  in  case  of  war  the 
Canadian  lines  cannot  fail  to  get  a  great  deal  of  extra 
custom,  do  not  move  upwards  more  than  a  trifle. 
Canadian  Pacifies  were  only  |  higher  on  the  account, 
but  Grand  Trunk  Second  Preference  rose  2|.  Below  is 
our  table  of  the  net  yield  of  the  dividend-paying 
American  lines. 

Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 


Dividends 

Price 

Net 

Company. 

paid  1897. 

14  April 

field 

£ 

s. 

'  d. 

Chicago, Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  z  , 

.     gof  .... 

10 

2 

Atchison  Adjustment 

  3   

.    59^  .... 

■•  5 

0 

lO 

.  ioii  .... 

..  4 

18 

6 

Denver  Preference  

  2   

.    44  .... 

..  4 

10 

10 

  5-  

•  57f 

-•  4 

6 

6 

Southern  Preference 

  1   

.    26J  .... 

14 

9 

  4   

.    \\2\  .... 

••  3 

1 1 

1 

  6   

.    185  .... 

••  3 

4 

10 

8 

Norfolk  and  West  Pref. 

...  1  „  , 

•    45f  •••• 

.,  2 

3 

Northern  Pacific  Pref. 

  1   

.    62I  .... 

1 

1 2 

0 

Industrial  securities  have  been  as  dull  as  in  the 
previous  weeks,  and  the  account  to  be  arranged  on 
Wednesday  was  very  small.  Speculative  activity  is 
quite  paralysed  by  the  Spanish- American  business. 
Changes  on  the  account  were  wholly  insignificant,  with 
the  exception  of  a  rise  of  \\  in  Russian  Petroleum,  and 
a  fall  of  \\  in  Maple  Ordinary.  A  wild  rumour  was 
started  on  Wednesday  with  regard  to  the  former  that 
the  properties  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Company,  and  the  shares  were  banged 
down  a  couple  of  points.  There  was  of  course  no 
truth  in  the  rumour.  Lyons  shares  have  shown  some 
strength,  and  Spiers  &  Ponds  continue  their  advance. 
The  latter  at  their  present  price  yield  jQ^  8s.  lod.  to 
the  investor,  but  the  rise  is  due  to  rumours  of  an 
extension  of  business.  At  last  an  application  for  a 
special  settlement  in  English  Sewing  Cotton  shares 
has  been  sent  in.  The  Lipton  premium  still  remains 
at  under  1.  We  repeat  below  our  table  of  the  net 
yield  of  selected  industrial  securities. 


Company. 


Yield 


Price 

per  cent. 

14  April. 

£ 

s,  d. 

I 

...  IO 

O  O 

...  8 

0  O 

1  I> 

TTV 

...  7 

9  4 

5 

Io  O 

5 

16  4 

•■•  5 

6  8 

_  r 

a 

•••  5 

6  8 

s| 

5 

4  4 

2 

—  5 

0  0 

...  4 

10  0 

ID 

r. 

...  4 

13  9 

...  4 

12  3 

38 

•••  4 

12  1 

1 

22j; 

...  4 

10  10 

.  1 

7 

3tb" 

...  4 

8  10 

...  4 

7  3 

20 

...  4 

5  6 

# 

...  4 

4  5 

...  4 

0  0 

59 

•••  3 

8  0 

0 

2  1 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend 

1897. 
Per  cent. 

Paquin    10 

Bovril  Deferred   ^ 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Linotype  Deferred  (£5)  9 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

National  Telephone  (^"5)  6 
Linotype  Ordinary  ^"5)  6 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10  (l) 

Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ...  y\ 

Savoy  Hotel  (£10)    yl 

Jay's    7I 

Eley  Brothers  (£10)  ... 
Spiers  &  Pond  (£10)  10 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Vicars,  Son  &  Maxim...  15 
Bryant  &  May  (£5)    ...  17.I 

Jones  &  Higgins    gl 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (£10)    ...  20 

Aerated  Bread    40 

Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

The  account  open  in  Kaffirs  at  the  carry-over  on 
Tuesday  was  of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  and 
rates  were  much  lighter  than  at  the  last  settlement. 
Rand  Mines  were  at  first  carried  over  at  5  per  cent., 
and  the  rate  then  eased  off  to  nothing.  The  general 
rate  was  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  Carry-over  day  was  a 
more  cheerful  function  for  the  holders  of  South  Africans, 
if  there  are  any  left,  than  they  have  had  for  some  time. 
Declines  were  few  and  small,  and  rises  were  frequent  if 
not  always  considerable.  Rand  Mines  rose  nearly  2 
points  in  the  fortnight,  Wemmers  1^  ;  most  of  the  rest 
rose  from  £  to  §.  The  biggest  fall  amongst  important 
mines  was  a  point  in  Ferreiras.  Business  in  this  market 
also  is  awaiting  the  solution  of  the  Cuban  question,  but 
in  spite  of  the  political  unrest  the  undertone  of  the 
market  is  so  strong  and  prices  have  been  put  down  so 
low  that  a  recovery  is  certain  very  soon.  The  crushing 
returns  for  March  show  no  special  features,  either  good 
or  bad.  The  Crown  Deep  has  increased  its  profits  by 
^1700,  but  it  is  not  yet  doing  nearly  so  well  as  it  should 
do  with  its  160  stamps.  The  Rose  Deep  reports  a  profit 
of  over  ^"15,000.  The  Jumpers  Deep,  which  started 
working  last  month,  produced  5012  ounces,  and  a  profit 
of  ^1300.  This  indicates  a  yield  of  about  10}  chvts. 
per  ton,  which  is  an  excellent  result  for  a  first  crushing 
in  view  of  the  usual  absorption  of  gold  by  the  plates  at 
starting.  The  manager's  estimate  was  a  yield  of  1 1  to 
12  dwts.  of  fine  gold  per  ton  by  careful  sorting,  and  it 
looks  as  if  this  estimate  were  going  to  be  fully  realised 
in  practice.  With  the  full  mill  of  200  stamps  at  work 
and  working  costs  reduced  to  20s.  per  ton,  this  will 
mean  dividends  of  90  or  100  per  cent.,  or  a  net  yield  to 
the  investor  at  the  present  price,  after  allowing  for 
amortisation,  of  15  per  cent. 

In  our  reference  last  week  to  the  future  prospects  of 
the  two  amalgamated  Van  Ryn  Mines,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  Albu,  we  considerably 
understated  the  probable  profits  which  will  be  earned. 
Instead  of  the  80-stamp  mill  which  we  assumed  would 
be  worked,  the  combined  mills  of  the  two  properties 
will  have  160  stamps.  From  the  very  careful  assays  of 
the  ore  which  Mr.  Denny  has  made  from  samples  taken 
from  every  part  of  the  mines,  he  estimates  that  the 
annual  profit,  after  sorting  out  35  per  cent,  of  waste 
rock,  will  be  about  ^"90,000  on  the  Van  Ryn  West,  and 
on  the  Van  Ryn  Estate  ^"78,000.  This  is  equivalent 
to  a  total  profit  on  the  ^400,000  capital  of  the  amalga- 
mated companies  of  about  42  per  cent.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Denny's  estimate  is  a  very  careful  and 
conservative  one,  and  when  the  improvements  sug- 
gested by  the  new  management  have  been  carried  out, 
these  profits  will  probably  be  improved  upon  in  actual 
working. 

Some  directors  persevere  under  conditions  which 
would   utterly  discourage  ordinary  men.     Take  the 
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Premier  Tati  Monarch  Company,  for  instance.  In 
January  last  it  crushed  1810  tons  of  ore  and  obtained 
706  oz.  of  gold  ;  in  February,  1825  tons  for  550  oz.  of 
gold  ;  and  in  March,  1500  tons  for  503  oz.  of  gold. 
During  these  three  months,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  ob- 
tained an  average  of  6-8  dwts.  of  gold  for  each  ton  of 
ore  crushed,  value  about  £1  3s.  3d.  As  working  costs 
in  the  Tati  district  cannot  be  much  under  30J.  per  ton, 
we  gather  that  on  every  ton  of  ore  the  Premier  Tati 
Monarch  with  much  labour  gets  through  its  mill  it  loses 
from  6s.  to  fs.  This  result  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  directors  of  the  Company,  but 
scarcely  to  their  wisdom.  Do  they  not  see  that  the 
Company  will  last  much  longer  if  its  funds  are  laid  out 
on  office  expenses  and  directors'  fees  instead  of  on  the 
expensive  amusement  of  crushing  unpayable  ore  ? 

The  Report  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  so 
long  expected,  was  issued  on  Wednesday  last,  in  good 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Company  on  Thursday 
next.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  called  a  satisfactory 
document,  and  it  probably  marks  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  Rhodesia.  Since  the  Board  of  the 
Chartered  Company  last  reported  to  the  shareholders 
many  things  have  happened,  and  enormous  difficulties 
have  been  successfully  overcome.  The  Jameson  raid, 
the  resignations  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit,  the 
rinderpest,  the  Matabele  rebellion,  the  South  African 
Committee,  and  finally  the  new  proposals  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  put  forward  for  the  government  of  Rhodesia 
— all  these  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Report,  which  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  Rhodesian  blue-book  than  an 
ordinary  company's  document.  So  far,  the  only  re- 
ward of  the  Chartered  shareholders  has  been  the  sense 
of  their  own  patriotism  in  providing  the  funds  for  the 
addition  of  an  immense  territory  to  the  British  Empire. 
Now  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  soon  receive  a  more 
substantial  reward.  In  the  first  place,  the  Report 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  rebellion,  which  cost  the 
Company  more  than  two  millions  sterling,  there  is  still 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £500,000,  whilst  the  total  re- 
venue for  the  year  ending  31  March  last — apart  from 
the  sale  of  stands — was  ,£196,653,  the  highest  figure 
reached  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Company.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  native  rebellion  and  the  rinderpest, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  Company 
would  have  been  very  different.  The  year  1896 
already  showed  a  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure 
of  £59,000.  But  two  years  have  been  practically  lost 
so  far  as  the  development  of  the  country  is  concerned  ; 
and  the  two  millions,  which  might  have  been  expended 
on  railways  and  other  useful  works,  has  gone  in  un- 
avoidable though  regrettable  warfare. 

It  is  nevertheless  with  regard  to  railway  development 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Rhodesia 
that  the  Chartered  Company's  report  contains  the  most 
hopeful  news  for  the  shareholders.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Bechuanaland  Railway  to  Buluwayo,  and  of  the 
Beira  Railway  to  Umtali,  the  position  of  Rhodesia  is 
completely  changed.  The  cost  of  transport,  even  apart 
from  the  rinderpest,  under  former  conditions  practically 
rendered  profitable  mining  impossible.  Now  machinery, 
materials  and  stores  are  being  rapidly  carried  to  the 
various  mining  centres,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
months  before  a  number  of  mines  will  start  operations. 
A  twenty-stamp  battery  will  start  at  the  Geelong  mine 
in  June  next,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  several 
other  batteries  will  be  at  work.  With  actual  results  of 
working  before  him,  even  Mr.  Labouchere  will  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  payable  gold  in  Rhodesia.  The 
directors  speak  very  confidently  on  this  point.  Three 
years  ago  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  who  spoke  with 
undoubted  authority,  declared  his  belief  in  the  value 
and  permanence  of  the  gold  reefs  of  the  country,  and  in 
their  report  the  directors  say  that  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion they  have  received  establishes  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Hammond's  conclusions  and  confirms  their  belief  in  the 
great  mineral  wealth  of  Rhodesia.  There  is  a  confident 
tone  in  this  part  of  the  report  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  It  is  more  than  probable  in  fact  that  the 
directors  have  something  more  than  mere  assays  and 
reports  on  which  they  base  their  belief.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  trial  crushings  have  already  been  made, 
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and  that  the  results  are  more  than  satisfactory.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Rhodes,  just  back  from  South  Africa,  may 
have  brought  some  startling  news  with  him  of  this  kind, 
which  he  will  impart  to  the  shareholders  at  the  meeting. 

The  fact  that  the  directors  are  asking  for  more 
capital  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  shows  the  extent  of 
their  confidence.  Their  proposal  is  to  increase  the 
capital  of  the  Company  by  £1,500,000,  and  to  issue  at 
once  250,000  new  shares  pro  rata  to  the  shareholders 
at  £2,  reserving  the  remaining  1,250,000  shares  for 
future  issue.  The  £500,000  thus  raised,  together 
with  the  £500,000  of  cash  still  in  hand,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  expend  partly  in  providing  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  particular  properties 
and  partly  in  additional  railway  and  other  productive 
public  works.  When  the  new  shares  are  authorised 
the  total  nominal  capital  of  the  Chartered  Company 
will  amount  to  £5,000,000,  together  with  the  £1,250,000 
five  per  cent.  Mortgage  Debentures  issued  privately  in 
1896.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Company  has  to  appeal 
for  bore  capital,  but  it  will  certainly  be  cheerfully  sub- 
scribed. The  shareholders,  who  have  stood  manfully 
by  the  Company  through  the  foul  weather  of  the  past 
two  years,  are  not  likely  to  desert  it  now  when  it  is 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  success.  After  all,  £5,000,000 
is  not  a  big  capital  on  which  to  develop  a  big  modern 
State,  especially  when  part  of  it  has  been  perforce  spent 
in  waging  a  small  war  and  combating  a  plague.  Half- 
a-dozen  Westralian  and  British  Columbian  finance  cor- 
porations would  swallow  up  as  much  in  a  few  months 
and  have  nothing  left  to  show  for  it  save  a  lot  of  scrip, 
whereas  Rhodesia  is  a  very  big  and  solid  asset  which 
goes  on  improving  day  by  day.  The  final  paragraph 
of  the  report,  announcing  that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit 
will  be  proposed  for  election  to  the  Board,  is  another 
piece  of  good  news  for  Chartered  shareholders.  The 
Chartered  Company  without  Mr.  Rhodes  is  something 
more  absurd  than  "  Hamlet"  without  the  Prince. 

Six  months  ago  we  were  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  Geelong  Mine,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
British  South  Africa  Company's  report.  At  that  time 
the  shares  stood  at  355.  Now  they  are  quoted  at  just 
under  £3.  We  pointed  out  some  time  ago  also  that 
this  mine  would  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
future  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  prominence  which  is  given 
to  it  in  the  report  is  evidence  that  our  forecast  was 
correct.  Although  only  20  stamps  are  to  be  started  at 
first,  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  have  a  40-stamp  mill. 
A  good  deal  of  development  work  has  been  done  on  the 
mine  and  enough  ore  has  been  exposed  to  run  a  20- 
stamp  mill  for  more  than  a  year.  The  reef  is  about 
4  ft.  6  in.  thick,  and  has  an  average  assay  value  of  2  oz. 
to  the  ton.  There  is,  moreover,  an  extraordinarily 
rich  vein  on  the  property  assaying  many  ounces  to  the 
ton,  the  full  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £250,000.  The  vendors 
received  £1 15,000  for  the  property,  all  in  shares,  and 
85,000  shares  were  issued  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
at  a  premium  of  io.y.  per  share,  thus  leaving  50,000 
shares  in  reserve.  If  an  average  yield  of  2  oz.  to  the 
ton  can  be  obtained,  which  seems  quite  possible,  with 
the  small  mill  dividends  of  100  per  cent,  should  be 
easily  earned.  With  40  stamps  working  expenses  should 
be  less,  and  250  per  cent,  dividends  may  be  considered 
possible.  With  a  reef  of  such  width  the  cost  of  mining 
should  be  comparatively  small.  We  expect  to  see  a 
further  rise  in  Geelong  shares  after  the  Chartered 
Company's  meeting. 

We  were  promised  a  boom  in  Westralians  some 
time  ago,  but  it  is  a  long  while  coming.  All  Westralian 
things  are  as  dull  as  ditchwater.  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  throes  of  amalgama- 
tion, and  is  understood  to  be  at  present  wondering 
what  is  the  value  of  the  properties  the  Hon.  Charles 
Macintosh  has  purchased  for  the  British  America 
Corporation  in  the  Rossland  district.  Mr.  Calvert  is 
believed  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  his  stables, 
wondering  which  half  of  the  horses  he  has  given  Mr. 
Rucker  £10,000  for,  and  trying  to  make  a  price  for 
Imperial   Western   Australian    Corporation  Deferred 
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shares.  Mr.  Moreing  sends  out  nice  encou raging- 
reports  about  the  Sons  of  Gwalia,  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  effect  upon  the  market  price,  and  generally 
the  whole  of  the  Kangaroo  circus  is  lethargic.  Con- 
tinuation rates  were  higher  at  the  carry-over  on  Tuesday, 
but  changes  were  generally  insignificant  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Northern  Territories  are  still  on  the  down-grade. 
When  Mr.  Bottomley  made  those  astounding  state- 
ments at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Company  a  month 
ago,  the  shares  stood  at  4^.  On  Thursday  they  closed 
at  3j^,  a  fall  of  i~.  This  is  a  curious  consequence  of 
the  glow  ing  reports  that  were  presented  at  the  meeting. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bottomley  declared  to 
the  shareholders,  amongst  other  things,  that  "the 
Northern  Territories  Goldfields  of  Australia  are,  as  far 
as  evidences  at  present  go,  the  richest  goldfields  yet 
discovered  in  the  world  ;"  that  a  famous  expert  had  told 
him,  on  looking  over  the  reports  to  hand,  "Either  you 
have  the  biggest  thing  yet  struck  in  connexion  with 
gold-mining  or  the  damnedest  swindle  ever  perpetrated 
on  the  British  public  ;"  that  the  shares  at  the  then  price 
were  "absolutely  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  mining 
market  of  this  country;"  that  there  were  £5,000,000 
of  gold  in  sight,  and  that  although  there  are  only 
300,000  shares  in  the  Company,  he  and  his  friends  had 
bought  380,000.  The  gradual  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
shares  since  the  meeting  admits  of  only  two  explana- 
tions. The  first  is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate  ;  it  is 
that  the  public  inclines  to  accept  the  famous  expert's 
second  alternative.  The  other  is  that  Mr.  Bottomley 
and  his  friends,  having  bought  a  large  number  of  the 
shares  at  a  low  price,  have  been  gradually  unloading 
them  on  the  public  at  the  higher  price.  In  either  case 
our  advice  is  to  leave  the  shares  severely  alone,  and 
equally  those  of  the  West  Australian  Joint  Stock 
Trust,  the  West  Australian  Loan  and  General  Finance 
Corporation,  and  the  West  Australian  Market  Trust. 
By-the-by,  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Bottomley's  great 
scheme  for  conveying  a  shipload  of  journalists  to  West 
Australia  to  convince  them  of  its  golden  wealth  ?  It 
seems  to  have  missed  fire.  Is  it  because  some  one 
might  have  dubbed  it  Mr.  Bottomley's  "Ship  of  Fools?" 

NEW  ISSUES. 

WEST  NICHOLSON  GOLD-MINING  COMPANY. 

There  is  quite  evidently  an  important  movement  In 
progress  in  Rhodesian  affairs.  It  was  known  that 
amongst  the  valuable  properties  owned  by  the  Matabele 
Gold  Reefs  and  Estate  Company,  Limited,  were  the 
Nicholson  Olympus  Claims,  and  the  fact  that  the  West 
Nicholson  Gold  Mining  Company  is  floated  at  the 
present  moment,  just  after  the  report  and  just  before 
the  meeting  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  is 
significant  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  £300,000  in  £1  shares,  170,000  shares  being 
allotted  to  the  vendor  Company,  the  Matabele  Gold 
Reefs,  in  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  40,000  being 
now  issued,  and  90,000  being  held  in  reserve.  Share- 
holders in  the  Matabele  Gold  Reefs,  Limited,  have  a 
preferential  right  of  allotment  over  23,110  of  the  shares 
now  issued.  The  property  is  situated  in  the  Gwanda 
district,  and  the  development  work  which  has  been 
already  carried  out  has  revealed,  it  is  said,  a  reef  of 
extraordinary  width.  In  one  shaft  it  is  43  feet  wide, 
and  has  an  average  assay  value  of  16  dwt.  to  the  ton 
over  the  whole  width.  This,  of  course,  is  a  highly 
payable  grade,  apart  from  the  richer  seams  and  patches 
which  are  said  to  have  given  assays  in  some  cases  of 
several  hundred  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  directors  of 
the  Company  are  all  directors  of  the  parent  Company. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  announced  intention  of 
the  Chartered  Company  to  assist  actively  in  the 
development  of  the  gold-bearing  districts  of  Rhodesia, 
we  consider  this  issue  one  of  considerable  significance 
and  importance.  Those  who  have  faith  in  the  future 
of  Rhodesia,  and  their  number  is  daily  increasing 
again,  will  no  doubt  look  upon  the  issue  with  favour. 

bent's  brewery  company,  limited. 
The  Bent's  Brewery  Company,  formed  in  1889,  invites 
subscriptions  for  £50,000  in  5000  six  per  cent.  Cumu- 


lative Preference  shares  of  £10  each,  at  £4  per  share 
premium.  Since  the  formation  of  the  company  the  full 
dividend  on  the  Preference  shares  has  been  regularly 
paid,  and  substantial  dividends  have  been  paid  upon 
the  Ordinary  shares,  which  are  at  present  quoted  at  a 
premium.  The  additional  capital  is  required  for  the 
purchase  of  licensed  properties,  and  the  premiums  on 
the  issue  will  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  return 
to  the  investor  at  the  price  of  issue  will  be  about  4] 
per  cent. 

MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  TRANSPORT  COMPANY. 

This  is  an  undertaking  designed  to  extend  the  use  of 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  by  constructing  and  run- 
ning steamers  of  suitable  tonnage  to  carry  cargo  on 
through  bills  of  lading,  and  at  one  inclusive  charge, 
between  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  and  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead.  The  undertaking  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  and  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  and  a  strong  direc- 
torate has  been  formed  of  well-known  business  men. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £300,000,  divided  into 
200,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  100,000 
Deferred  shares  of  £1  each.  No  dividend  is  to  be 
paid  on  the  Deferred  shares  in  any  year  until  8  per 
cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  In  this 
case  the  Deferred  shares  get  the  balance  of  profits  up 
to  8  per  cent.,  and  then  two-thirds  of  any  surplus. 
Agreements  have  been  signed  with  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Company  for  a  site  for  a  wharf,  rent  free  ; 
warehouses  are  also  to  be  erected,  and  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  the  Manchester  Corporation  for 
the  conveyance  of  foreign  cattle  and  sheep  to  the 
municipal  lairages  and  abattoirs.  The  vendors  re- 
ceive 65,000  Deferred  shares  in  exchange  for  these 
agreements,  and  for  a  guarantee  of  a  subscription  of 
the  capital  up  to  £100,000.  If  well  managed,  the 
undertaking  seems  to  have  many  chances  of  success  ; 
and  since  it  is  to  be  in  a  way  under  the  control  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Forwood  Brothers,  of  Liverpool, 
North-country  investors  will  probably  have  confidence 
in  it. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bullion  (Windsor).— In  estimating  the  value  of  the  yield  ol 
gold  on  the  Rand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  gold  from  the  milf 
is  worth  only  about  £3  10s.  per  ounce,  that  obtained  by  the 
cyanide  process  £3  per  ounce,  and  that  obtained  by  chlorination 
£4  4s.  Unless  therefore  the  yield  is  stated  as  so  many  penny- 
weights of  fine  gold,  the  total  value  of  the  yield  must  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  above  figures. 

B.  A.  (Edgeware).— At  the  last  meeting  of  Maple's  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  capital  was  effected,  £2 50,000  being  taken 
from  the  reserve  and  distributed  as  a  bonus  of  io.c  per  share  to 
the  Ordinary  shareholders.  At  the  same  time  250,000  new 
shares  were  issued  to  the  shareholders  at  the  rate  of  one  new 
share  at  par  for  every  two  shares  held.  The  effect  of  this  was 
of  course  to  transfer  the  Reserve  Fund  to  capital  account  and 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Company  to  ,£1,750,200.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  shares  which  were  formerly  quoted  at 
£4  10s.  fell  to  £3,  since  three  shares  now  are  only  worth  as 
much  as  two  were  worth  before  the  change.  They  have  now 
fallen  a  little  lower  and  are  quoted  at  £2  17s.  6d. 

Z.  (York). — You  will  see  from  our  table  of  Industrial  securities 
that  both  Bovril  Deferred  and  Ordinary  seem  good  speculative 
investments. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
G.  B.  S.  AND  MR.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brighton,  12  April,  1898. 
C  IR,— I  have  dealt  so  fully  with  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  in 
^  another  place  that  I  can  only  reply  very  briefly  to  his 
playful  challenge  in  the  last  number  of  your  "  Review," 
and,  indeed,  I  hardly  think  a  reply  is  necessary,  seeing 
with  what  characteristic  deliberation  my  criticism  has 
been  misconstrued.  Mr.  Shaw  knows  perfectly  well, 
for  example,  that  I  have  again  and  again  denounced,  in 
language  quite  as  strong  as  his  own,  the  cruelties  and 
absurdities  of  our  English  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
and  that  I  was  not  championing  and  defending  those 
laws  when  I  described  the  "  idea  of  marriage  "  as  enno- 
bling and  purifying.  Reading  his  extraordinary  rhodo- 
montade,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
vegetarian  diet  does  not  conduce  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  human  relationships  in  general  or  of  matrimonial 
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ones  in  particular  !  The  statement  that  people  "  marry 
for  companionship,  and  not  for  debauchery,"  is  worthy 
of  Joseph  of  Canaan  or  Joseph  Surface  rather  than  of 
the  pupil  of  Ibsen  and  a  believer  in  Nietzsche.  People 
marry,  primarily,  to  fulfil  a  natural  function,  and  to 
have  children  of  their  own  ;  secondly,  no  doubt,  for 
companionship.  What  Mr.  Shaw  means  by  "debau- 
chery" I  fail  to  comprehend  ;  he  seems  to  be  confound- 
ing the  exercise  of  natural  functions  with  the  other 
wickednesses  he  abhors,  such  as  the  eating  of  mutton 
chops,  and  the  belief  in  personal  immortality.  I  am 
very  glad  nevertheless,  that  he  thinks  that  I  have 
"  idealised  "  him,  that,  in  other  words,  I  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  him  than  he  has  of  himself.  I  believe  my 
opinion  to  be  the  right  one  after  all,  and  it  is  not  altered 
by  the  fact  that,  in  moments  of  controversy,  he  is  wily 
as  the  serpent  and  slippery  as  an  eel. — I  am,  &c, 

Robert  Buchanan. 

[Now  I  ask,  is  a  man  to  be  called  a  serpent  and  an 
eel  because  he  patiently  and  straightforwardly  tries  to 
explain  himself  when  he  is  held  up  to  public  admiration 
as  a  champion  of  aberrations  of  the  sexual  appetite  ? 
What  I  meant  by  debauchery  was  precisely  what  Mr. 
Buchanan  meant.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
"the  exercise  of  natural  functions;"  but  I  strongly 
object  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  assumption  that  it  is  a  natural 
function  of  man  to  murder  a  sheep,  scorch  a  portion  of 
its  dead  body  on  a  gridiron,  and  then  eat  it.  Further- 
more, I  don't  care  how  often  Mr.  Buchanan  has  de- 
nounced the  absurdities  of  our  English  laws  of  marriage 
and  divorce.  If,  when  I  make  free  to  do  the  same 
thing,  Mr.  Buchanan  selects  that  particular  moment  to 
observe  that  the  idea  of  marriage  is  ennobling  and 
purifying,  and  that  I  am  a  sublime  self-sacrificing  ass 
who  cannot  discrimate  between  the  social  function  of 
marriages  and  of  massage  establishments  (which  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Buchanan,  no  doubt  quite  unin- 
tentionally, conveyed  by  his  definition  of  my  position— 
I  gave  it  in  his  own  words),  then  he  is  for  the  moment, 
in  effect,  playing  against  his  own  side  and  championing 
those  laws.  In  which  extremity  I  hold  that  I  may 
without  ingratitude  venture  on  a  mild  remonstrance. 

G  B  S  J 

OUR  PRISON  SYSTEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  April,  1898. 
Sir, — Your  excellent  article  on  the  Prisons'  Bill 
deserves  to  be  publicly  acknowledged  by  every  one  who 
has  been  "inside."  You  have  before  this  allowed  me 
to  say  at  great  length  what  I  think  about  the  public 
accommodation  provided  by  the  Empress-Queen  (Em- 
press-Queen) for  those  who  break  her  liege  laws, 
therefore  I  will  be  brief.  I  will  only  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Burns,  and  the  testimony 
of  a  practical  man  is  never  to  be  despised  ;  and  no 
man  is  practical  on  this  question  till  he  has  been 
"inside."  Messrs.  Burns  and  Davitt  do  not  say  too 
much  when  they  assert  that  a  prisoner  is  always  hungry, 
nor  does  the  author  of  "Reading  Gaol"  lie  when  he 
says  that  prisoners  habitually  suffer  from  diarrhoea,  and 
that  astringent  medicines  are  served  out  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

What  struck  me  as  peculiarly  foolish  and  unnecessary 
was  the  Dutch  glass  in  windows,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  the  light  in  a  cell  is  always  dim. 

So  that  in  sending  a  man  to  prison  you  condemn  him 
to  want  of  liberty,  to  silence,  to  insomnia,  to  illness  ;  you 
deprive  him  of  access  to  women,  of  tobacco  ;  you  cut  him 
off  from  the  society  of  his  friends;  you  set  him  to  do  de- 
grading and  useless  tasks,  half  starve  him,  and,  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  deprive  him  even  of  sufficient  light  by 
which  to  read  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  who  is 
pre-eminently  the  prisoner's  friend.  When  that  is  done 
the  judge  goes  home  and  lunches,  and  letting  out  the 
bottom  button  of  his  waistcoat,  pats  his  stomach,  and 
thanks  his  God  that  England  is  the  home  of  liberty. — 
Yours  in  some  doubt,    R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  WARDER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ellesmere  Park,  Eccles,  17  March,  1898. 
Sir, — Though   so  much   notice   has  of  late  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  Prison  Reform,  the  relation 


of  warder  to  convict  has  at  no  time  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  This  is  the  more  strange  because 
it  is  here  that  the  root  of  the  matter  lies.  For  the 
behaviour,  certainly  the  treatment  of  the  convict  very 
largely  depends  upon  the  natural  disposition  of  his 
keeper.  If  the  warder  be  a  man  humane  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  refined,  the  convict  will  do  his  work 
more  thoroughly  than  if  his  keeper  were  in  any  way 
unsympathetic  or  brutal.  This  latter  adjective,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  may  be  only  too  often  applied  to  the 
officials  of  our  gaols.  Their  position,  indeed,  is  one 
which  coaxes  and  encourages  the  growth  of  any  native 
seed  of  cruelty.  And  we  all  know,  or  at  any  rate  we 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject  know,  that  the 
future  good  behaviour  of  a  convicted  citizen  is  greatly 
dependent  on  his  treatment  in  prison.  Brutality  makes- 
men  more  sullen  and  cowardly ;  it  is  only  by  strict 
treatment,  tempered  by  kindness,  that  we  can  hope  to 
reform  our  gaol-birds.  The  lash  may  cow  the  body  ; 
it  cannot  reach  the  soul.  What  we  want,  then,  is  a 
finer  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  warders.  Men 
and  women  who  aspire  to  fill  such  positions  shduld  be 
able  to  prove  the  possession  of  not  merely  a  certaim 
aptitude  for  the  post,  but  a  refined  sympathy  for  the 
beings  over  whom  they  will  henceforth  guard.  To 
some  readers  the  sympathy  of  the  warder  may  seem  a 
matter  of  little  moment  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  following 
table  should  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  that  the 
question  is  really  a  serious  one.  By  way  of  explanation 
I  should  say  that  a  governor  of  a  prison  is  a  man 
of  good  social  position  whose  abilities  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  while  a  chief 
warder,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  a  man  of  low 
breeding  and  of  little  or  no  education. 


Number 

of 
Inmates. 

Offences 
committed 
in  one 
year. 

Dietary  or 
other 
Punish- 
ments. 

Flogging. 

Military  Prisons 

controlled  by 

Chief  Warders 

3752 

2892 

2725 

12 

Military  Prisons 

controlled  by 

Governors 

3569 

980 

592 

3 

The  reader  will  remark  that  though  there  are  only 
6  per  cent,  more  inmates  of  military  prisons  governed 
by  chief  warders  than  there  are  of  those  falling  under 
the  discipline  of  a  governor,  yet  the  number  of  offences 
committed  by  the  former  is  nearly  200 per cent,  more  than 
those  committed  by  the  latter ;  and,  what  is  considerably 
more  important,  though  it  was  found  necessary  to 
punish  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  offenders  in  the  one 
case,  the  officials  considered  it  requisite  to  punish  over 
95  per  cent,  in  the  other.  A  similar,  though  greater, 
disparity  is  noticeable  in  the  number  of  floggings. 

The  reason  I  quote  the  figures  relating  to  military 
prisons  is  that  they  happen  to  be  the  nearest  to  hand. 
Surely,  sir,  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  men  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  their 
fellows. — Yours  very  truly,        J.  Redfern  Kenyon, 

HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL  ADDRESSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

94,  95  &  96  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin, 

7  April,  1898. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  the  review  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond's  "Historical  and  Political  Addresses  "  con- 
tained in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.,  we  hope  the 
opinion  of  your  reviewer  will  be  modified  as  regards 
the  capabilities  of  the  printers  of  the  work  when  we 
inform  him  that  the  paper  and  type  he  finds  so  much 
fault  with  is  the  best  that  can  for  the  present  be  manu- 
factured in  Ireland,  as  these  industries  are  but  slowly 
recovering  from  the  evil  effects  of  English  legislative 
interference.  We  admit  that  better  effects  could  have 
been  obtained  by  using  materials  made  in  England  or 
Germany  ;  but  in  producing  a  work  appealing  to  Irish- 
men we  need  not  apologise  for  using  home-made 
articles.— Yours,  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker. 


i6  April,  1898 
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REVIEWS. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  CORRESPONDENCE, 

"  Victor  Hugo.    Correspondance.   1836-1882."  Paris; 
Calmann  Levy. 

THE  amusing-  protests,  half-serious,  half-whimsical, 
which  have  been  made  in  Paris  against  the  intoler- 
able posthumous  fecundity  of  Victor  Hugo  seem  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  warning  his  executors  to  condense 
the  second  instalment  of  his  "Correspondance."  The 
first  volume  took  us  from  1815  to  1835,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally supposed  that  at  least  three  more  volumes,  each  as 
massive  as  the  first,  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
work.  However,  the  editors  have  determined  to  hold  their 
hands.  It  has  been  decided,  they  say  in  an  appended 
note,  not  to  enlarge  this  publication  unduly,  but  to 
make  a  selection  of  letters.  It  really  is  as  well,  since  of 
no  man  of  letters  has  it  ever  been  so  obvious  as  of  Victor 
Hugo  to  say  that  he,  being  dead,  yet  continueth  to  speak. 
His  physical  demise  occurred  in  1885,  and  since  then  at 
least  ten  large  volumes  of  posthumous  works  have  been 
issued.  Nor  is  this  the  end.  A  second  series  of 
*'  Choses  Vues  "  is  announced,  and  a  sinister  note  is 
struck  at  the  close  of  the  present  correspondence,  where 
it  is  intimated  that  the  near  future  may  probably  see 
the  publication  of  the  letters  to  Auguste  Vacquerie 
and  to  Paul  Meurice,  both  of  whom  are  slightly  repre- 
sented here.  There  is,  then,  no  chance  that  the  works 
of  Hugo  will  be  completed  within  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  indeed  we  see  no  reason  now  why  they 
should  be  completed  at  all.  A  new  book  by  Victor 
Hugo  might  well  become  an  annual  phenomenon, 
heralding  the  summer  solstice. 

It  is  probable  that  his  executors  begin  to  be  aware 
that  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  overdone.  Even  before 
the  great  man's  death  there  were  people — M.  Bire  was 
prominent  among  them — who  dared  to  suggest  that  we 
might  have  too  much  of  this  tremendous,  unceasing 
voice  blowing  through  the  trumpets  of  prose  and  verse. 
Victor  Hugo  had  published  so  much  during  the  seventy 
years  of  his  active  intellectual  life  that  it  was  hard  to 
convince  one's  self  that  any  more  of  the  sonorous 
clamour  was  needed. 

Nor,  if  we  look  at  the  posthumous  volumes,  could  we, 
unless  we  were  Mr.  Swinburne  or  M.  Richard  Lesclide, 
lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  and  say  that  we  are  as 
much  the  richer  as  our  shelves  are  the  more  encumbered. 
"  La  Fin  de  Satan  "  was  spirited,  but  we  could  do  with- 
out it  ;  "  Dieu  "  was  hardly  convincing,  and  in  "  Toute 
la  Lyre  "  there  were  but  the  old  chords,  and  some  of  them 
sadly  strained.  Meanwhile,  taste  goes  sliding  away  on 
its  comet-like  orbit,  and  even  so  majestic  a  luminary  as 
Victor  Hugo  becomes  shorn  of  some  of  its  beams  as  we 
recede  from  it.  The  new  readers  have  not  the  old 
docility.  No  one,  of  the  same  critical  weight,  could 
write  to-day  as  Paul  de  Saint  Victor  wrote  forty  years 
ago  ;  the  strain  of  unbridled  enthusiasm  is  no  longer 
practicable.  To  see  spots  on  the  sun  is  not  now,  as  it 
was  once  said  to  be,  "  une  mauvaise  action."  Those 
who  still  admire  Victor  Hugo— and  they  are  many — 
would  do  wisely  to  condense  and  retrench,  rather  than 
add  to  his  abundance. 

This  consideration  makes  us  cordially  approve  the 
determination  of  his  editors  to  curtail  the  publication 
of  his  letters.  Later  on,  no  doubt,  more  correspondence 
will  be  welcome  ;  for  the  present  we  are  well  satisfied 
to  have  the  cream  of  fifty  years.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  the  reason  why  the  selection  closes  with 
1882  ;  Hugo  was  still  at  the  height  of  his  vitality 
much  later  than  that.  His  prose  studies,  "  L'Archipel 
de  la  Manche,"  were  prepared  by  himself  for  the  press 
in  1883,  and  down  to  the  beginning  of  May,  1885,  there 
was  little  slackening  of  his  mental  powers.  To  have 
pushed  on  to  the  end,  however,  would  have  been  to 
reveal  no  fresh  characteristics  ;  all  that  Victor  Hugo 
was,  "toute  la  lyre,"  was  finally  known  long  before 
physical  old  age  approached  him.  The  impression 
produced  on  us  by  reading  these  selected  letters  is  one 
of  great  uniformity  of  character  and  nature.  They  are 
so  slight,  so  sparse,  that  we  seem  to  watch  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  silhouetted  against  the  age,  moving 
with  extreme  rapidity  across  the  white  disk  thrown 
from  some  magic  lantern.    There  is  no  change,  no 


development  ;  the  same  extraordinary  figure  glides 
along  for  half-a-century  and  disappears. 

In  the  first  series  of  "Correspondance,"  the  relations 
of  Sainte-Bcuve  and  Madame  Hugo  attracted  the  lively 
attention  of  the  public,  and  the  poet's  attitude  was 
hotly  discussed,  and,  on  the  whole,  approved.  The 
letters  in  the  present  volume  offer  no  violent  scandalous 
interest  of  this  kind,  but  have  a  more  genuine  literary 
value.  They  are  very  largely  addressed  to  people  of 
letters.  We  begin  with  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand, 
Berenger,  Alphonse  Karr ;  we  proceed  to  Michelet, 
Baudelaire,  Jules  Janin,  Theophile  Gautier ;  we  come 
at  last  to  Coppee,  Theodore  de  Banville,  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  Verlaine.  On  the  whole,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  in 
face  of  the  reputation  for  brazen  egotism  which  the 
memory  of  Victor  Hugo  has  not  been  able  to  escape, 
that  these  letters  give  evidence  of  extreme  kindliness. 
If  a  younger  or  a  less  distinguished  author  was  polite 
to  him,  he  never  failed  in  cordiality  of  response.  He 
was  intensely  conscious  of  his  position,  sometimes 
ludicrously  so,  as  in  the  familiar  and  almost 
patronising  letter,  here  printed,  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  But  he  showed  tact  that  was 
often  quite  exquisite  in  lifting  his  less  eminent  contem- 
poraries to  a  momentary  level  with  himself.  When  he 
writes  to  a  young  poet  he  does  not  condescend  to  him  ; 
he  raises  him,  rather,  to  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  throne. 
When  the  juvenile  M.  Francois  Coppee  sends  him  his 
poem  "  Les  Forgerons,"  excessively  successful  and 
tending  in  a  direction  which  Hugo  is  bound  to  think 
reactionary,  the  old  man  retains  his  dignity  without  for 
a  moment  hazarding  his  sweetness.  "  As  a  philosopher 
and  as  a  democrat,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  accept  your 
point  of  view  ;  but,  as  a  poet,  I  applaud,  with  all  the 
public  that  you  have  charmed  so  much,  the  solidity,  the 
vigour  and  the  pathos  of  your  verses.  Continue  your 
great  successes  ;  you  will  come  in  time,  I  hope,  to 
stand  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  people.  Truth  is  there; 
and,  as  for  beauty,  you  know  already  where  that  is  to 
be  found."  This  is  not  merely  amiable,  it  is  extremely 
clever. 

The  "  Correspondance,"  in  fact,  raises  in  our  estima- 
tion the  cleverness  of  Victor  Hugo.  Of  his  genius,  of 
the  elevation  of  his  art  and  the  splendour  of  his  im- 
agination we  know  already  what  was  to  be  known. 
But  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  find  him  so  adroit,  so 
politic,  so  capable  of  winning  and  retaining  friends,  and 
of  securing  the  suffrages  of  mankind.  No  doubt  the 
letters  have  been  carefully  chosen  to  display  the  best 
sides  of  his  character  ;  but  Victor  Hugo,  with  his  big 
voice,  his  passion  for  an  audience,  his  disregard  of 
every  species  of  reticence,  is  not  an  easy  person  for  an 
editor  to  manipulate.  We  may  be  sure  that,  however 
artfully  these  letters  were  selected,  they  display  to  us 
the  man.  They  produce,  let  us  repeat,  a  pleasant, 
human  impression.  Sometimes  the  rhetoric  is  rather 
plangent.  The  writer  calls  too  obviously  upon  the  stars 
and  winds  and  seas  to  bear  witness  to  his  virtues. 
When  he  addresses,  in  1855,  Messrs.  Grigson  and 
Cowen,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  "dear  compatriots 
of  the  great  European  Fatherland,"  we  expect  a  good 
deal  of  loud,  vague  language,  and  we  get  it.  When, 
in  1852,  he  writes  to  Van  Hasselt  that  it  is  not  Victor 
Hugo  who  has  been  exiled,  it  is  France,  we  smile.  He 
is  not  in  his  most  seductive  moods  when  he  is  shouting 
to  the  members  of  the  Democratic  Club  of  Pisa,  or  to 
the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  This 
is  too  noisy  and  too  public  a  Victor  Hugo  for  our  taste, 
but  this  Victor  Hugo  is,  happily,  not  often  revealed. 

When  so  many  letters  are  addressed  to  men  and 
women  of  letters,  about  their  own  works,  criticism  is 
hardly  to  be  avoided,  and  we  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  Victor  Hugo  was  no  critic.  He  was  deter- 
mined, of  course,  to  be  easily  pleased,  and  he  made  a 
point  of  being  purely  laudator)'.  But  it  is  surprising 
how  few  slips  he  makes,  and  pleasant  to  see  how 
resolutely,  through  successive  generations,  he  contrives 
to  praise  the  best.  In  1836  he  finds  precisely  the  right 
words  in  which  to  congratulate  Lamartine  upon  "La 
Chute  d'un  Ange."  The  urbanity  with  which  he  steers 
through  the  difficult  task  of  thanking  George  Sand  for 
a  copy  of  "  Daniella,"  in  1857,  is  only  excelled  by  the 
warmth  with  which  he  welcomes  from  Baudelaire,  in  the 
same  year,  a  copy  of  "Les  Fleurs  du  Mai."    "  L'art 
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est  comme  l'azur,  c'est  le  champ  infini :  vous  venez  de  la 
prouver" — how  Baudelaire,  in  the  turmoil  of  his  law-suit, 
must  have  been  refreshed  by  that  !  In  writing  to  Paul 
de  Saint  Victor,  to  Banville,  to  Verlaine,  he  sends  just 
the  praise  which  will  gratify,  because,  if  there  be  a 
slight  touch  sometimes  of  exaggeration,  the  pressure  is 
along  the  right  line  ;  it  is  praise,  the  quality  of  which  is 
deserved,  whavever  we  may  choose  to  say  about  the 
quantity. 

If  the  letters  to  friends  are  occupied  with  them  and 
their  publications,  those  to  his  own  family  are  about 
himself.  Here  he  is  frankly  egotistical,  and  here,  at 
last,  we  are  conscious  of  a  little  hardness,  a  thickness 
of  the  sensible  epidermis,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to 
call  callousness.  This  preserved  Victor  Hugo,  no 
doubt,  against  the  paralysing  effect  of  a  series  of 
appalling  bereavements,  such  as  might  have  crushed 
and  silenced  a  more  sensitive  man.  He  is  deeply 
grieved  in  every  case,  but  he  is  able  to  relieve  himself 
with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  we  presently  discover 
him  at  work  again. 

Before  we  part  from  this  very  interesting  volume,  of 
which  we  have  been  able  to  indicate  only  the  most 
general  features,  we  must  allow  ourselves  to  comment 
on  the  curious  and  repeated  references  to  that  struggle 
in  the  Spanish  Antilles,  which  is  occupying  us  so 
acutely  to-day.  To  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Victor  Hugo  writes,  congratulating  them 
on  their  success  in  founding  a  republic  of  that  island. 
"  Spain  out  of  America  !  That  must  be  the  great  aim, 
and  that  the  great  duty  for  American  citizens.  Cuba 
free  !  I  applaud  all  these  great  designs  !"  We  might 
suppose  that  these  words  were  published  in  a  Jingo 
newspaper  at  Washington  last  week.  Not  at  all !  They 
were  written  in  1867,  and  still  there  is  no  republic  in 
Puerto  Rico,  nor  is  Cuba  free — free,  that  is,  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  free,  of  course,  from  the  American  com- 
mercial kings. 

WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  AN  INTOLERABLE 
BORE. 

"The  Private  Papers  of  William  Wilberforce."  Col- 
lected and  Edited  by  A.  M.  Wilberforce.  London  : 
Unwin. 

MOST  of  these  private  papers  of  William  Wilberforce 
might  have  remained  private  without  any  loss  to 
the  public,  and  with  considerable  gain  to  the  memory  of 
Wilberforce  himself.  If  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Wilberforce  family  by  this  publication  to  set  forth  their 
great  man  in  the  character  of  a  gloomy  and  bigoted 
fanatic  they  have  succeeded  perfectly.  There  is  no 
trace  here  of  the  man  who  roused  the  conscience  of  his 
generation  over  the  slave  trade,  and  of  whom  Pitt  said 
that  "  of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  Wilberforce  has  the 
greatest  natural  eloquence."  In  his  place  we  have  the 
presentment  of  a  man  of  narrow  judgment  and  tedious 
expression,  whose  highest  work  might  have  been  the 
writing  of  maudlin  tracts  about  hell  and  the  wickedness 
of  happiness  with  which  to  frighten  children.  The 
letters  are  in  three  sets — from  Pitt,  from  other  friends, 
and  from  Wilberforce  himself  to  his  children.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  Pitt  letters  is  a  reply  to  Wilber- 
force's  announcement  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  from 
a  wicked  world  into  the  seclusion  of  holiness.  "  I 
cannot  help,"  says  the  writer,  "  expressing  my  fear  that 
you  are  deluding  yourself  into  principles  which  have  but 
too  m|ich  tendency  to  counteract  your  own  object,  and 
to  render  your  virtues  and  talents  useless  both  to  your- 
self and  mankind.  Why  this  preparation  of  solitude  ? 
....  If  a  Christian  may  act  in  the  several  relations  of 
life,  must  he  seclude  himself  from  them  all  to  become 
so  ?  Surely  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  simple, 
and  lead  not  to  meditation  only  but  to  action."  This 
common-sense  letter  was  followed  by  a  personal 
call  and  talk,  Pitt  being  anxious  to  know  "the 
degree  or  the  duration  of  the  retirement  which  you 
have  prescribed  to  yourself,  how  the  future  course 
of  your  life  is  to  be  directed  when  you  think  the 
same  privacy  no  longer  necessary,  and,  in  short,  what 
idea  you  have  formed  of  the  duties  which  you  are  from 
this  time  to  practise."  Evidently  the  friendly  counsel 
of  the  young  statesman  had  its  effect,  for  Wilberforce 
remained  in  active  public  life.    The  rest  of  the  Pitt 


section  of  the  book  is  of  no  great  interest.  We  have 
Wilberforce  writing,  "Do,  I  beseech  you,  let  one  of 
your  taxes  be  a  tax  on  all  public  diversions  of  every 
kind,  including  card  -  playing,"  forwarding  a  tract 
"  especially  addressed  to  such  as  you,"  and  regretting 
that  Pitt's  great  qualities  were  not  "under  the  impulse 
and  guidance  of  true  religion."  The  home  letters  from 
Wilberforce  to  his  children  are  almost  entirely  taken  up 
with  this  sort  of  thing.  To  Sam,  aged  nine,  he  writes, 
"  I  am  anxious  to  see  decisive  marks  of  your  having 
begun  to  undergo  the  great  change ;"  and  again,  when 
the  boy  had  reached  the  maturity  of  twelve  years,  "I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  unhappy.    As  it  is  about 

your  soul,   I  cannot  but  rejoice  I  trust  that 

you  may  be  taken  care  of  in  this  world  and  delivered 
from  hell."  Warnings  against  inattention  at  church 
and  the  sinfulness  of  "  staring  into  the  opposite 
pew,"  recommendations  to  read  So-and-so's  com- 
mentaries or  meditations,  or  "Jonathan  Edwards  on 
the  Religious  Affections,"  and  to  indulge  in  "  soli- 
tary walks  in  spiritual  meditations,"  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  When  Samuel  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young,  man  whose  parents  wished 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  play,  and  sought  his 
father's  advice  for  his  friend  as  to  whether  it  was 
more  wicked  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to  disobey  one's 
parents,  Wilberforce  replied,  "  I  will  frankly  confess  to 
you  that  the  clearness  and  strength  of  the  command, 
'  Children,  obey  your  patents  in  all  things,'  weighed  so 
strongly  with  me  as  to  lead  me  at  first  to  doubt  whether 
it  did  not  overbalance  all  opposing  considerations,  but 
more  reflection  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  your  young  friend  to  resist  his  parents'  in- 
junction to  go  to  the  play  or  opera."  Here  and  there, 
the  papers  have  some  slight  reference  to  more  mundane 
affairs  ;  but  even  in  such  matters  their  publication  is  no- 
kindness  to  Wilberforce.  As  an  example  of  his  want  of 
insight  into  the  economic  conditions  of  his  time,  take 
the  letter  to  his  son  at  the  period  of  the  Swing  riots. 
"  Your  mother  suggests  that  a  thrashing  machine  used 
to  be  kept  in  one  of  your  barns.  If  so,  I  really  think  it 
should  be  removed.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  it 
stated  that  a  thrashing  machine  had  been  burnt  on  the 
premises  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  'Wilberforce  ;  they  take, 
away  one  of  the  surest  sources  of  occupation  for  farmers 
in  frost  and  snow  time.  In  what  a  dreadful  state  the 
country  is  !  Gisborne,  I  find,  has  stated  his  opinion  that 
the  present  is  the  period  of  pouring  out  the  seventh 
Vial,"  and  so  on  in  the  usual  fatuous  manner.  The 
future  Bishop  may  have  profited  by  all  this  ;  we  trust 
that  he  did  ;  but  we  cannot  see  what  possible  interest  it 
can  have  for  the  reading  public  at  this  time  of  day,, 
except  as  a  tedious  illustration  of  views  about  Christi- 
anity that  have  been  stone  dead  for  a  long  time  amongst 
educated  people.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  realise  that 
this  was  the  man  who  held  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  a 
House  of  Commons  that  numbered  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke 
and  Sheridan  amongst  its  members. 

But  even  in  such  a  volume  as  this  there  are  saving 
touches  of  humour  to  sustain  the  reader.  We  are 
especially  and  profoundly  grateful  to  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  for  provoking  one  letter — from  Lord  Calthorpe 
to  Wilberforce  —  over  which  we  have  chuckled  im- 
moderately. Her  ladyship  was  a  woman  of  lively  dis- 
position, "beautiful  and  bewitching,"  says  the  editor 
of  these  papers,  but  "in  strong  contrast  "  to  Wilber- 
force's  chief  female  friends,  Hannah  More  and  Maria 
Edgeworth.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  it.  Wil- 
berforce, regarding  her  as  a  frivolous  person,  warned 
Lord  Calthorpe,  when  that  gentleman  was  on  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  against  profaning  the  Sabbath  by  spending  it 
in  her  company.  A  week  later  Calthorpe  writes  re- 
proaching himself  for  want  of  vigilance  and  self- 
discipline  in  "  suffering  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  stay 
here  till  Monday."  Apparently  the  egregious  ass  had 
solemnly  set  about  improving  the  occasion  by  preaching 
to  his  hostess,  and  expresses  his  mortification  that 
"she  fell  asleep  while  I  was  reading  to  her  part  of 
Leighton's  Commentaries,  and  awoke  with  lively  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  at  what  she  had  not  heard." 
He  is  fain  to  admit  ruefully  that  "  there  is  something  in 
the  Duchess  that  pleases,  although  against  the  judge- 
ment, and  makes  her  entertaining  even  when  she  is  the 
subject  of  melancholy  reflections  O  how  subtle 
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are  the  devices  of  the  enemy  of  our  peace,  and  how 
weak  our  natural  means  of  defence.  I  have  not  spent 
a  Sunday  with  so  much  self-reproach  since  I  came  into 
Scotland."  We  have  no  record  of  the  reflections  of  the 
Duchess  upon  the  occasion.  Were  they  also  melan- 
choly, we  wonder?  and  how  often  did  she  look  at  the 
clock  before  sleep  mercifully  closed  her  senses  to  the 
tedium  of  the  commentaries  and  their  expounder? 
Surely  this  delightful  little  comedy  of  a  Sabbath  day  is 
almost  justification  enough  for  an  otherwise  wearisome 
book. 

OLD  VIRGINIA. 

"Sketches   from  Old  Virginia."     By  A.  G.  Bradley. 
London  :  Macmillan. 

MR.  BRADLEY'S  apology  for  the  absence  of 
"  method  and  continuity  "  in  his  book  is  a  little 
superfluous;  it  seems  to  us  to  possess  both — to  possess, 
in  an  admirable  degree,  unity.  The  relation  between 
the  essays  (they  are  a  little  too  elaborate  to  be  called 
sketches)  is  perfectly  coherent ;  they  all  bear,  indeed,  a 
family  likeness,  and,  let  us  say  at  once,  they  are  none 
the  less  delightful  on  that  account.  This  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  volumes  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  handle 
for  some  time  ;  it  is  clearly  the  outcome  of  the  author's 
love  of  his  subject.  Beyond  the  fact  of  Virginia  being 
the  first  British  settlement  in  North  America,  it  is,  we 
suppose,  scarcely  more  than  a  geographical  expression 
to  most  Englishmen.  Its  people,  its  quaint  aristocracy, 
the  negroes,  before  and  after  their  emancipation,  the 
"poor  whites"  who  live  on  the  solitary  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  (and  who  would,  by  the  way,  provide  an 
interesting  study  in  degeneration  for  the  anthropologist), 
the  architecture,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  trees, 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  rivers — all  these 
have  become,  after  reading  Mr.  Bradley's  book,  as 
familiar  to  us  as  if  we  had  lived  in  Virginia  for  half  a 
lifetime.  And  yet,  perhaps,  nothing  would  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bradley  has 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  "impart  information"; 
he  is  no  mere  chronicler  of  events,  of  places  and  dis- 
tances. He  is  entirely  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
country  which  he  describes  ;  he  catches  the  lights  and 
shadows  that  would  escape  the  ordinary  observer,  and 
he  is  able  to  communicate  his  impressions  quite  justly. 
Mr.  Bradley  is  a  sportsman  ;  he  assisted,  he  tells  us, 
"in  the  very  first  invasion  of  the  Alleghanies  south 
of  the  Potomac,  ever  undertaken  with  fly-rod  and 
tackle,"  and  our  glimpses  of  the  country  are  often 
obtained  while  accompanying  him  on  some  excursion  of 
the  sort.  He  is  not  less  handy  with  his  gun  ;  we  take 
at  random  a  passage  from  an  account  of  a  shooting 
expedition  :  "The  setters  are  whistled  up,  and  with  a 
timely  caution  are  soon  backing  their  senior  in  pretty 
style  right  out  in  the  field.  The  alders  and  willows 
here  form  a  thicket  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  it  is  a 
case  of  a  gun  each  side  of  it.  We  are  soon  off  our 
horses  and  abreast  of  the  dog,  who  begins  to  crawl 
slowly  on,  the  setters  creeping  after  her.  The  birds 
[Virginia  quail]  are  running,  and  we  can  hear  them 
scuttling  over  the  dry  leaves.  They  soon  rise,  however, 
with  a  great  commotion,  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  them, 
and  the  air  above  the  alder  tops  seems  for  a  moment 
alive  with  glancing  wings  ;  and  from  the  far  side  it  is 
not  child's  play  to  pick  out  two  outside  birds  and  plant 
two  effective  shots  before  they  have  dipped  out  of  sight 
— most  of  them  to  swing  past  the  Major  in  the  direction 
of  the  forest  skirting  the  valley,  the  rest  to  dash  on 
further  down  the  stream,  scattering,  probably,  as  they 
fly."  Mr.  Bradley's  writing  is  not  always  impeccable  ; 
it  is  nearly  always  pleasing.  He  has  a  sense  of  style  ; 
he  has  personality,  not  that  sensitive  plant  so  carefully 
tended  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  of  prose,  but  a 
personality  that  is  not  shocked  at  its  own  sometimes 
prosaic  emotions  —  a  pretty  certain  indication  of  an 
original  mind. 

CONCERNING  GHOSTS. 

"Studies  in  Psychical  Research."    By  Frank  Podmore. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul. 

V/T  R.  PODMORE'S  "  Studies  "  form  really  a  very  ser- 
*■»  A  viceable  summary  of  much  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  He  has  brought 
within   the  reach  of  readers  with  limited  leisure  an 
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admirable  epitome  of  the  principal  results  of  the  quiet 
and  patient  research  carried  on,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  by  a  comparatively  small  group  of  men,  in  a 
spirit  that  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Opinions  may 
vary  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  done,  but  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  as  to  the  attitude  of  mind  and  the 
methods  of  the  workers.  Mr.  Podmore  has  done  his 
part  of  the  work  well  ;  he  has  purposely  kept  his 
chapters  short,  giving  merely  the  more  salient  features 
of  his  various  subjects.  He  leaves  his  readers,  who  may 
desire  more  information,  to  range  at  will  through  the 
numerous  volumes  of  "the  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.  R." 
Whilst  Mr.  Podmore  usesthe  data  collected  by  the  S.  P.  R. , 
he  is  careful  to  explain  that  he  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed  and  the  conclusions  drawn. 

After  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of 
popular  Spiritualism  since  the  famous  "Rochester 
Knockings  "  in  1848,  and  referring  to  various  exposures 
of  trickster  mediums,  he  deals  wittily  with  some  of  the 
"physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,"  selecting  what 
he  regards  as  "the  best  evidence  of  this  type."  He 
points  out  that  the  investigations  of  the  S.P. R.,  con- 
cerning the  value  of  human  testimony  in  such  matters, 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  testimony  to 
such  phenomena  must  be  regarded  as  worthless. 
Neither  the  observation  nor  the  memory  of  the  ordinary 
or  even  of  the  extraordinary  observer  is  reliable 
enough  when  taken  as  witnesses  of  what  really  occurred. 
In  some  of  the  cases  which  he  quotes  he  differs  in  his 
conclusions  from  other  members  of  the  society.  For 
example,  he  deals  at  some  length  with  the  remarkable 
phenomena  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  connexion  with 
D.  D.  Home  and  W.  Stainton  Moses.  If  we  mistake- 
not,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  has  practically  endorsed  the 
phenomena  of  Moses  as  genuine,  and  Sir  William 
Crookes,  the  President  of  the  Society,  was  satisfied  by 
his  own  investigations  that  Home  was  a  supernormal 
marvel.  Mr.  Podmore  finally  dismisses  Moses  after 
considering  his  alleged  "spirit  messages,"  as  well  as 
his  "  physical  phenomena,"  as  an  instance  of  a  "  moral 
miracle,"  and  not  a  material  one — in  plain  words,  as  an 
impostor.  Home  gives  him  greater  trouble,  but  he 
thinks  that  a  proper  combination  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
Home  and  hallucination  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses 
may  go  a  long  way  towards  a  full  accounting  in  his 
case  also. 

Poltergeists,  the  spooks  of  time  immemorial,  the 
mischief-workers,  that  ring  bells,  and  throw  stones, 
and  bang  on  walls  and  doors,  and  smash  crockery,, 
&c,  fare  yet  worse  at  Mr.  Podmore's  hands,  and  he 
refashions  them  into  "tricky"  boys  and  girls  of  our 
own  common  world.  Eusapia  Paladino,  the  Italian, 
"medium,"  and  Madame  Blavatsky,  once  the  great 
priestess  of  the  Theosophical  movement,  are  seen  to 
belong  to  the  same  general  category  as  the  Poltergeists 
and  the  notorious  Slade. 

Upon  some  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Podmore  has 
touched  he  might  have  given  the  general  reader  a  little- 
more  information  or  even  a  little  more  expert  criticism. 
Thus  the  Spiritualists  as  a  body  devoutly  believe  in  the. 
"  Rochester  knockings  "  of  the  Fox  girls,  and  Mr.  Pod- 
more, although  *he  states  that  a  few   sensible  men 
"referred"  them  to  the  "knee-joints"  of  the  girls, 
makes  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  not  many 
years  ago  confessed  that  they  had  produced  the  sounds 
with  their  /oe-joints,  and  that  one  of  them  travelled  in 
America    giving    public   exhibitions   of  her  method 
of  producing  them.     Again,  in  the  famous  incident  of 
the  alleged  floating  of   Home   in   the  air  from  one 
window   to   another   seventy  feet   from  the  ground, 
Mr.  Podmore's  only  suggestion  seems  to  be  that  the 
witnesses  were  hallucinated  ;   yet  Home  might  easily 
have  used  a  plank  or  rope  outside,  or  even  merely  one. 
or  two  spikes  in  the  wall  ;   no  examination  for  such, 
articles  seems  to  have  been  made.     Nevertheless  a 
book  of  this  kind  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  nature, 
and  extent  of  the  investigations  of  the  S.P.R.  When 
we  recall  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  upon  such 
matters  twenty  years  ago,  we  see  the  immense  value  of 
the  work  they  have  accomplished.     At  that  time  the 
public  mind,  in  this  domain,  was  confused  and  hazy  in 
the  extreme.    It  is  true  we  still  have  "all  manner  of 
shapeless  mis-births  "  masquerading  and  chattering  now 
as  then.    There  will  always  be  follies  for  the  foolish, 
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but  for  any  student  who  is  now  desirous  of  investigating 
psychical  matters,  there  is  a  mass  of  reliable  and  well- 
sifted  evidence  lying  ready  to  his  hand.  The  spiritualists 
have  been  shorn  of  their  pretensions  ;  the  slate-writing 
imposture  has  almost  vanished  ;  the  more  recent 
Blavatsky  miracles  are  exploded  shams  for  all  reason- 
ably healthy  people.  The  Blavatskys  and  Paladinos 
of  the  future  will  doubtless  still  be  able  to  command 
their  crowds  of  credulous  followers  ;  such  followers 
desire  neither  demonstration  nor  argument;  "what 
they  really  need  is  a  severe  course  of  medical  treat- 
ment." But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  work  of  the 
S.P.R.  been  merely  negative  and  destructive?  Have 
all  its  researches  ended  in  the  mere  detection  of  im- 
posture ?  Not  so,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Podmore's 
book  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  deals  at  some  length 
with  the  evidence  for  experimental  thought  trans- 
ference, and  passes  from  this  to  consider  various  forms 
of  telepathic  dreams  and  hallucinations,  eventually 
finding'  much  comfort  in  the  view  that  "ghosts," 
whether  in  "haunted  houses"  or  elsewhere,  are  in 
many  cases  real  genuine  "ghosts,"  but  not  dead  ones. 
They  are  in  the  main  hallucinatory  images  produced  by 
the  action  of  one  living  mind  upon  another  by  some 
process  akin  to  that  involved  in  simple  thought  trans- 
ference experiments.  Such  faith  as  Mr.  Podmore  has 
to  pin,  he  pins  on  "  telepathy."  He  quotes  some  inter- 
esting stories  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  his  subject,  and 
also  in  his  chapter  on  premonitions,  but  he  has  no 
second  pin  for  premonitions.  In  his  concluding  chapters 
he  considers  some  cases  of  "  secondary  consciousness," 
"obsession,"  "clairvoyance,"  &c,  and  we  almost 
think  that  he  has  some  faith  in  Mrs.  Piper's  "  medium- 
istic  trance,"  which,  he  says,  furnishes  "  the  most 
important  evidence  which  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  has  yet  adduced  for  the  existence  of  something 
beyond  telepathy."  But  he  waits  for  further  knowledge. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Mr.  Podmore  has 
another  access  of  faith  after  reading  the  just  published 
account  of  investigations  with  this  same  Mrs.  Piper, 
whom  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard  University, 
called  his  "  one  white  crow." 

THE  MYSTIC  ROSE. 

"  The  Mystic  Rose  from  the  Garden  of  the  King."  A 
Fragment  of  the  Vision  of  Sheikh  Haji  Ibrahim  of 
Kerbela.  Rendered  into  English  by  Fairfax  L. 
Cartwright,  B.A.    Privately  printed. 

'  i  ^HE  opportunity  given  to  the  student  to  be  brought 
to  deep  fundamental  truths  from  an  unfamiliar 
point  of  view  is  what  perhaps,  for  Western  minds, 
adds  so  much  charm  to  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  From 
a  fresh  moral  basis  one  finds  certain  ethical  principles 
to  have  been  examined  and  found  perfect ;  so  that  the 
study  of  the  meditations  of  an  Eastern  Thomas  a 
Kempis  sends  the  reader  back  with  an  enlarged  mind 
and  juster  judgment  to  the  accepted  head  of  our  own 
devotional  literature. 

Such  a  comparison  comes  naturally  from  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Cartwright's  translation  of  Sheikh  Haji  Ibrahim's 
moral  and  mystic  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  life. 
Though  between  his  grave  and  temperate  acceptance 
of  the  goods  of  this  world  and  a  Kempis's  passionate 
negations  a  great  gulf  is  fixed,  nevertheless  the  finer 
spiritual  conclusions  of  the  former  are  not  dissimilar  ; 
and  if  these  conclusions  are  just  and  logically  led  up  to, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Eastern  sage  offers  a  more 
primrose  way  to  wisdom  made  perfect.  He  shares, 
indeed,  with  Matthew  Arnold  the  view  that  there  is  in 
human  affairs  a  stream  of  tendency  which  makes  for 
righteousness.  Thus  he  says:  "A  cat  purrs  when 
stroked  the  right  way  :  the  Soul  likewise  expresses  its 
joy  when  it  feels  itself  travelling  with  the  Stream  of  the 
Manifestation  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of  the 
Manifestation."  And  a  little  later  on  he  adds, — "The 
Instinct  in  Man  being  a  yearning  for  the  Beautiful  out 
of  which  the  Sense  of  Justice  arises,  is  a  fragment  of 
the  Qualities  of  the  Unity,  and  therefore  is  greater 
than  Religion  ;  for  Religion  is  but  a  Rule  within  the 
Manifestation  for  giving  the  Instinct  in  Man  the  greatest 
latitude  of  development." 

This  is  a  comfortable  saying  ;  and  from  this  the 
Sheikh  goes  on  to  assert  with  much  fervour  the 
common  ground  of  many  moral  philosophies, — 


"  The  Spiritual  Resurrection  is  the  death  of  passions  : 
the  death  of  self-will  and  consciousness.  This  is  the 
end  of  the  journey  on  the  Holy  Path  :  this  is  the  efface- 
ment  in  the  Unity." 

"What  is  Hell-Fire?"  he  adds.  "  It  is  the  torment 
which  devoureth  the  Lover,  the  desire  of  the  Lover  to  be 
united  with  the  Beloved,  and  his  incapacity  of  attaining 
unto  his  desire."  And  shortly  after  he  breaks  out  into 
an  exclamation  which  has  surely  its  parallel  in  the 
aspirations  of  Christianity, — "  Oh,  Mystery  of  Mysteries, 
the  Beloved  sighing  for  the  Lover  !  " 

His  mysticism  throughout  is  based  upon  sexual 
analogy.  On  the  subject  of  sex,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  humanity  was  created  male  and  female, 
the  following  passage  may  be  quoted, — 

"  The  soul  is  yet  one  in  kind  but  the  body  differeth  ! 
A  Dervish  spoke  :  —  'I  watched  the  wind  blowing  upon 
the  Ocean — the  wind— the  indivisible — the  spirit — the 
invisible  breath  of  the  Unknown — and  it  penetrated  into 
the  ocean  of  the  Material  World,  leavening  it  with 
motion  and  life.  And  I  saw  the  water  rise  till  it  formed 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  I  exclaimed  '  Behold  Adam  ! ' 
And  I  saw  the  crest  of  the  wave  descend  without  a 
break  into  the  depression,  and  I  exclaimed  '  Behold  Eve 
proceeding  from  Adam  !  '  The  crest  of  the  wave 
descended  into  the  hollow.  And  I  saw  the.  hollow  rise 
to  the  crest  of  the  wave  and  again  descend  into  the 
hollow,  on  and  on  to  the  bourne  of  the  Unknown. 

"  So  the  soul  of  man  passes  into  the  form  of  woman, 
and  the  soul  of  woman  passes  into  the  form  of  man, 
but  the  common  Soul  of  Humanity  is  an  unbroken 
chain  ;  when  it  vibrates  with  an  emotion  it  expresses 
the  same  in  the  Material  World  by  producing  the  crest 
of  the  wave  and  the  hollow — man  and  woman — alter- 
nating generation  by  generation.  But  as  sometimes 
upon  the  Ocean  the  wind  is  still  and  the  waves  are  not, 
so  are  there  forms  in  Humanity — soul  and  matter 
combined — which  are,  as  it  were,  man  and  woman  in 
one,— the  perfect  and  complete  Lover  and  Beloved  in 
one,  the  pure  type  which  approacheth  nearest  to  the 
Serenity  and  Calm  of  the  Common  Soul  of  Humanity — 
the  reflection  of  the  Absolute  Peace." 

Besides  such  spiritual  mysticism  the  book  contains  a 
great  deal  of  worldly  wisdom  ;  nor  is  it  without 
passages  of  wit  and  humour.  Mr.  Cartwright  has 
done  his  translation  gracefully,  and  might  be  well 
advised  if  he  allowed  so  acceptable  a  book  to  be  put 
within  reach  of  the  general  public. 

AN  OLD-WORLD  ADMIRAL. 

"Admiral  Duncan."     By  the  Earl  of  Camperdown. 
London  :  Longman. 

IT  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  want  of  material  has 
prevented  Lord  Camperdown  from  giving  to  the 
world  a  connected  record  of  Admiral  Duncan's  life  and 
service.  He  has  justly  stated  that  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  century  since  his  illustrious  forefather's  death  has 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  a  biographer  to  achieve 
a  full  measure  of  success  ;  and  the  accidental  destruc- 
tion at  Althorp  of  the  Admiral's  private  letters  to  Lord 
Spencer,  the  absence  of  information  from  family  sources, 
and  the  few  papers  left  by  the  Admiral  himself,  have 
not  lightened  the  task.  The  memoir — for  it  is  not  a 
biography — is  devbted  practically  to  three  main  in- 
cidents in  Duncan's  life  :  the  blockade  of  the  Texel, 
the  mutiny  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  victory  of  Camper- 
down. Still,  though  many  details  of  his  life  yet  remain 
unknown,  the  publication  of  the  secret  dispatches  from 
the  Admiralty,  and  of  Lord  Spencer's  private  letters, 
which  now  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  which  extend 
over  a  period  of  rather  more  than  six  years,  dating 
from  the  time  when  Duncan  hoisted  his  flag  on  the 
"  Venerable,"  would  alone  give  the  volume  a  claim  to 
attention. 

Duncan's  sea-education  was  passed  chiefly  under 
Keppel,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  At  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  after  only  sixteen  years'  service,  he  found 
himself  a  captain.  But  for  a  long  period  after  this  pro- 
motion was  slow,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  fifty-six  that  he  obtained  flag-rank,  and  after 
that  eight  years  elapsed  before  he  hoisted  his  flag  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  North  Sea  Fleet.  The  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend  during  his  tenure 
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of  this  command  would  have  driven  to  despair  a  less 
resolute  and  determined  man  than  Adam  Duncan.  At 
the  outset  the  North  Sea  Fleet  "numbered  only  four 
sails  of  the  line,"  and  though  the  Russian  Fleet  was 
placed  at  the  British  admiral's  disposal,  that  squadron 
was  unfitted  for  winter  cruising,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathise  with  Duncan's  complaint  to  the  Admiralty 
that  he  was  "the  first  British  admiral  that  was  ever 
ordered  on  service  with  foreigners  only."  Throughout 
the  year  1796  and  the  greater  part  of  1797  Great  Britain 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation  lest  the  French  might 
gain  command  of  the  Channel,  or  the  Dutch  might 
appear  in  the  Thames,  and  that  the  latter  contingency 
was  not  turned  into  an  accomplished  fact  is  due  to  the 
unflagging  zeal,  daring  and  doggedness  of  Admiral 
Duncan.  During  the  mutiny  of  the  English  fleet  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1797,  he  displayed  the 
same  qualities,  combined  with  calm  and  clear  judgment, 
firm  resolution,  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice  which  won 
for  him  the  well-earned  approbation  of  the  Government 
and  the  respect  of  the  sailors.  The  feeling  of  the  men 
towards  him  is  aptly  shown  in  the  words  of  a  tar  who 
wrote  home  after  the  victory  off  Camperdown  : — "They 
say  as  how  they  are  going  to  make  a  lord  of  our 
Admiral.  They  can't  make  too  much  of  him.  He  is 
heart  of  oak  ;  he  is  a  seaman  every  inch  of  him,  and  as 
to  a  bit  of  a  broadside  it  only  makes  the  old  cock  young 
again."  The  letters  of  Lord  Spencer,  which  cover  the 
period  of  the  mutiny  at  Yarmouth  and  the  Nore,  give 
abundant  evidence  not  only  of  perfect  trust  in  the 
ability  of  the  Commander  of  his  choice  to  accomplish 
his  allotted  task,  but  also  of  a  deep  respect  which 
rapidly  ripened  into  affection.  They  are  important  as 
showing  how  much  more  deeply  indebted  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  the  nation  is  to  the  judgment 
displayed  throughout  that  crisis  by  Duncan.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  the  intensity  of  the 
anxiety  to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected  lest  the 
Dutch  might  succeed  not  only  in  breaking  away,  but 
perhaps  even  in  making  a  successful  descent  upon  our 
shores.  Fortunately  for  this  country  they  missed  their 
opportunity,  and  the  victory  off  Camperdown,  which 
was  followed  within  two  years  by  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutch  Fleet,  proved  the  death-blow  to  the  Dutch  power 
on  the  sea. 

Lord  Camperdown's  account  of  the  victory  of  1 1 
October  is  collated  from  Dutch  as  well  as  English 
sources,  and  is  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  judicial 
impartiality.  Admiral  Duncan  has  been  accused  of 
"  having  no  idea  of  tactics,  and  being  soon  puzzled  by 
them,"  and  of  having  fought  his  action  off  Camperdown 
"without  plan  or  system,"  but  if  it  was  a  case  of  "  up 
m  the  hel-lem  and  gang  into  the  middle  o't,"  the 
method  was  justified  by  the  result. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF  A  SURGEON-GENERAL. 

"  Recollections  of  Thirty-nine  Years  in  the  Army."  By 
Sir  Charles  Alexander  Gordon,  K.C.B.  London  : 
Sonnenschein. 

V\/7ITH  all  a  soldier's  directness  and  lack  of  circum- 
*  *  locution — though  technically  not  a  soldier  him- 
self—Sir Alexander  Gordon  plunges  at  once  into  his 
narrative,  without  preface,  introduction  or  other  pre- 
liminary matter.  He  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  famous  passage  in  which 
Othello  boasted  of  the  "battles,  sieges,  fortunes" 
through  which  he  had  passed  appears  on  the  title-page. 
When  a  man  was  in  the  first  Afghan  War  of  1842  ; 
on  the  Gojd  Coast  of  Africa,  1847-8  ;  through  the 
Indian  Mutiny  in  1857-8;  with  the  expedition  to  China 
in  1860-61  ;  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870-71  ;  and  only 
retired  from  the  Service  in  1880,  he  is  entitled  to 
recount  his  adventures,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
garrulity. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  British  officers  and 
men  acquired  their  reputation  for  invincibility  before  the 
days  of  feather-bed  soldiering,  may  ponder  this  incident, 
which  occurred  after  the  battle  of  Maharajpore  :  "  At  a 
short  distance  lay  in  the  growing  crop  that  covered  the 
field  of  battle,  Lieutenant  Cavanagh,  of  the  4th 
Irregulars,  loudly  calling  to  attract  attention,  sup- 
porting by  his  hands  a  limb  from  which  dangled  the 
foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  his  other  limb  grazed  by  a 


round  shot  which  inflicted  both  wounds  and  passed 
through  his  horse,  now  lying  dead  beside  him.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  tents,  where  meanwhile 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  in  considerable  numbers 
had  accumulated.  The  surgeons'  work  begun,  three  of 
us  mutually  assisted  each  other.  The  turn  of  Lieu- 
tenant Cavanagh  to  be  attended  to  having  come,  he 
made  a  request  that  we  should  'just  wait  a  bit  while  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,'  for  he  had  recently  been  married. 
This  done,  he  submitted  to  amputation,  and  during  that 
process  uttered  no  cry  or  groan,  though  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  anaesthetic  was  given,  nor  had  chloroform  as 
such  been  discovered  ;  then  during  the  interval  pur- 
posely permitted  to  elapse  between  the  operation  and 
final  dressing,  he  continued  his  letter  to  his  young  wife, 
these  circumstances  illustrating  the  courage  and  endur- 
ance so  characteristic  among  men  (and  women)  at  the 
time  referred  to.  His  case  was  one  of  many  men  who 
had  to  be  succoured  that  day." 

Here  is  another  incident  which  might  well  be  utilised 
by  some  novelist  or  poet :  "  For  those  wounded  whose 
condition  was  serious,  accommodation  was  provided  in 
camp  and  in  public  buildings  outside  the  city  of  Gwalior. 
Among  those  so  left  were  three  respected  officers  of  the 
Buffs.  Of  these  Captain  Chatterton  and  Dr.  MacQueen 
shortly  afterwards  succumbed  to  the  disease  induced  by 
the  trials  of  active  service.  The  death  of  the  third, 
namely,  Captain  Magrath,  was  attended  by  a  little 
circumstance  which  showed  that  the  spirit  of  romance 
persisted  to  the  last  in  him.  During  the  battle  at 
Punniar  he,  with  thirteen  men  of  his  company,  were 
blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  tumbril  that  they  were 
in  the  act  of  capturing.  Captain  Magrath,  and  twelve 
of  the  soldiers  with  him,  speedily  succumbed,  or  were 
instantly  killed.  When  his  body  was  being  prepared 
for  burial,  there,  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  was  found 
a  lady's  glove  ;  nor  was  it  difficult,  bearing  in  mind  some 
of  the  most  pleasant  incidents  at  Allahabad  already 
recorded,  to  indicate  the  hand  to  which  the  memento 
originally  belonged." 

Many  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  people  and 
climate  of  the  Gold  Coast.    While  Gordon  was  there, 
Captain  Maclean,  husband  of  the  unfortunate  "  L.  E.  L.," 
died,  and  the  whole  of  the  painful  story  was  revived. 
Next  we  find  our  author  in  Ireland  with  the  57th  Regi- 
ment, known  as  the  "  Die-Hards  "  ;  then  he  is  in  the 
Punjab,  with  the  10th  Foot,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.     Of  the  time  of  the  "gold   fever,"  in  1852,. 
curious   stories  are  related  of  acts  of  insubordination! 
purposely  committed  by  men  who  were  anxious  to  be 
cashiered  from  the  army  in  order  to  get  away  to  the 
Australian  goldfields.    The  fearful  story  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  is  once  more  told  in  these  pages,  with  incidents 
which  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.     After  a 
defeat  of  rebels  in  1858  by  the  Azimghur  Field  Force  a 
number   of  British   wounded   were   brought   to  the 
surgeons'  quarters.     "  Among  the  wounded  so  brought 
in    was    Mr.  Venables,  an  indigo  planter,  a  typical 
representative  of  the  rough,  ready,  and  energetic  men 
who  collectively  become  the  makers  of  Greater  Britain. 
Mr.  Venables  had,  by  his  own  force  of  character,  pre- 
vented open  revolt  in  the  district  of  Azimghur  after  the 
17th  N.I.  had  mutinied,  and  by  means  of  levies  raised 
and  commanded  by  himself,  repelled  an  attack  by  the 
latter  ;  subsequently  on  various  occasions  he  was  in 
actual   conflict  against   the  rebels.    Gangrene  of  the 
wounded  shoulder  took  place,  and  within  a  very  short 
time  his  death  occurred,  much  to  the  sorrow  and  regret 
of  those  of  us  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  After 
his  death  it  was  discovered  that  he  wore  upon  his  bosom 
the  wedding  ring  of  his  deceased  wife.    She  had  died  at 
Azimghur,  and  now  his  body  was  laid  in  a  grave  close- 
to  the  remains  of  her  for  whom  his  affection  was  mani- 
fest in  tangible  form." 

China  was  the  scene  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon's  labours 
in  1860-1,  and  India  again  in  1862-8.  There  were  brief 
visits  to  his  home,  between  his  foreign  campaigns. 
Sir  Alexander  rendered  great  and  valuable  help  in  Paris 
during  the  siege  of  1870-1,  and  subsequently.  Once 
he  was  captured  as  a  spy,  and  carried  off  to  prison 
amid  cries  of  "  A  bas  le  Prussien  !  "  He  witnessed  the 
scene  in  Paris  on  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  he  was 
present  at  many  of  the  deadly  sorties  against  the 
Prussians,  superintending  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
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He  assisted  in  distributing  the  British  Charitable  Fund, 
taken  over  by  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay.  He  was  with  the 
American  ambulance  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Valerien 
during  the  terrible  firing  there,  and  Ducrot's  sortie. 
Also  when  hunger  began  to  do  its  work  among  the 
residents  of  Paris,  he  bore  his  share  of  the  privations. 
On  a  few  occasions  he  partook  of  "  bifteck  de  cheval  " 
and  "pate  de  chien  "  ;  but  as  his  stomach  rebelled 
against  these,  he  had  to  put  up  with  one  salt  herring  as 
his  meat  ration  for  three  days.  A  lady  of  distinction 
who  had  heard  that  he  had  a  few  red  herrings  for 
distribution,  drove  to  his  hotel  in  her  sumptuously- 
appointed  carriage  to  receive  one  of  these  savoury  fish, 
which  proved  to  be  the  last.  Other  anecdotes  are 
cited  to  show  the  straits  to  which  rich  and  poor  were 
alike  reduced.  For  his  humanitarian  exertions  Sir 
Alexander  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  great  and  venerable  surgeon,  Professor 
Ricord,  taking  from  his  own  button-hole  the  rosette  of 
the  Order  so  highly  prized,  to  place  it  in  that  of  the 
Englishman.  His  last  venture  in  Paris  was  to  visit 
Montmartre  in  company  with  Laurence  Oliphant,  to 
witness  the  disposition  of  the  guns,  just  before  the 
horrors  of  the  Commune  burst  forth. 

Gordon  retired  from  the  service  in  1880;  and  in  1897 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  was  awarded 
the  Jubilee  medal. 

This  volume  makes  no  pretensions  to  literature,  but 
It  is  better  worth  reading  than  many  which  do,  for  it  is 
a  fresh  and  unsophisticated  record  of  a  long  and  devoted 
service  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

A  NEW  GENTLE  ANGLER. 

"On  a  Sunshine  Holyday."  By  the  Amateur  Angler. 
London  :  Sampson  Low. 

WE  have  seen  most  of  the  chatty  sketches  in  this 
unpretending  little  volume  between  other  covers, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  Mr.  Marston's  apology  for  the 
republication  in  book  form.  It  will  soon,  it  is  true,  be 
imperative  to  protest  against  the  now  universal  epidemic 
of  uninvited  encores.  Unless  the  author  can  be  certain 
of  appealing  to  a  new  and  distinct  public,  the  habit  is 
one  to  be  discouraged.  Now,  so  much  can  hardly  be 
urged  for  the  present  reprint,  for  readers  of  the  weekly 
angling  journal  from  the  columns  of  which  most  of  the 
chapters  are  drawn  must  surely  number  all  the  probable 
investors  in  the  book.  Yet  the  "Amateur  Angler" 
addresses  himself  with  so  light  a  touch  to  a  variety  of 
subjects,  either  angling  or  of  cognate  interest,  that  we 
would  fain  overlook  the  offence.  Surely,  however,  he 
might  have  omitted  the  four  reviews  of  books,  the 
■"  Compleat  Angler,"  "Familiar  Wild  Birds"  and  the 
rest.  The  attempt  to  perpetuate  reviews  of  current 
literature  in  book  form  is  almost  foolhardy,  since  it 
■courts  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  with  a  very  few 
of  the  older  criticisms,  that  mostly  appeared  between 
the  respectable  covers  of  bygone  quarterlies,  which 
could  really  lay  claim  to  a  permanent  niche  on  the  shelf. 
This  distinction,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  demanded  for 
the  present  slight  essays.  The  best  chapters  in  the 
book  are  those  on  the  Doone  Valley  and  Test  fishing, 
and  the  latter  would  have  been  better  still  had  the  author 
not  selected  it  for  his  startling  comparison  of  the  "  little 
bright  eye  "  of  a  wagtail  to  a  Rontgen  ray!  There  is 
surely  here  a  confusion  of  cause  and  effect  that  might 
well  make  the  bright-eyed  one  weep.  The  illustrations 
are  not  all  unpleasing,  but  the  book  would  have  lost 
none  of  its  charm  without  their  aid. 

FICTION. 

'"  Sunlight  and  Limelight  :  a  Story  of  the  Stage  Life  and 
the  Real  Life."  By  Francis  Gribble.  London  : 
Innes. 

IN  "  Sunlight  and  Limelight  "  Mr.  Gribble  gives  us  a 
critical  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  an  actress, 
.feeling  her  success  under  the  limelight  an  insufficient 
fulfilment  of  her  whole  nature,  cries  out  for  a  more 
enduring  life  in  the  sunlight,  and  seeks  it,  unsuccess- 
fully, through  one  theatrical  passion  after  another. 
Unsuccessfully,  because  she  always  feels  that  it  is  the 
artificial  glamour  of  the  stage  that  has  given  her  to  her 
overs.    In  the  end  she  ceases  from  her  pursuit  of  the 


sunlight,  for  the  limelight  has  conquered  completely. 
She  has  learnt  that  "the  stage  life  must  always  mean 
more  to  her  than  the  real  life."  She  knows,  also,  that 
"the  love  of  the  stage  lover  is  the  one  thing  she  has  grown 
to  want,"  and  that  real  life  will  at  last  be  real,  if  she 
marries  her  fellow-actor,  because  the  real  life  will  then 
take  "  its  proper  place  as  the  support  and  inspiration  of 
the  stage  life." 

This  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Gribble's  book,  the  meaning 
of  it,  the  significant  skeleton  which  he  clothes  with  a 
rather  bloodless  and  transparent  action.  It  is  not  a 
good  sign  when  the  abstract  idea  of  a  drama  is  so  con- 
stantly patent,  so  easily  detached  from  incidents  that 
have  little  solid  charm  of  their  own  for  the  spectator. 
A  well-directed  assiduity  might  abstract  and  express  a 
complete  and  detailed  theme  of  "Sunlight  and  Lime- 
light "  in  a  column  of  this  paper,  and  leave  little  behind 
in  the  book  that  was  much  worth  having.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  to  deal  so  with  a  fine  piece  of 
fiction.  "  Illusions  Perdues,"  to  take  a  great  example, 
would  suffer  no  abstract  to  be  made  of  it  ;  indeed,  in 
speaking  of  the  story,  one  does  not  naturally  say,  "  Is 
it  not  true  and  fitting  that  Inexperience  should  .  .  .  .  ?" 
but  rather,  with  the  inelegance  of  enthusiasm,  "  Isn't 
it  beautiful  where  Lucien  sees  .  .  .  .  ?  "  All  that  is 
of  serious  value  in  "Sunlight  and  Limelight"  is  con- 
tained in  the  main  idea  and  the  subsidiary  ideas  that 
follow  it  up,  which  could  all  be  adequately  expressed — 
indeed,  Mr.  Gribble  does  himself  express  them — in 
abstract  terms.  His  incidents,  where  they  are  not 
trivial,  are  either  transparent  or  ineffectual,  not,  that  is 
to  say,  self-sufficing,  and  Mr.  Gribble  acknowledges 
that  they  are  not.  For,  like  many  others,  less  gifted 
among  his  contemporaries,  he  gives  an  explanation 
wherever  his  point  is  of  any  importance.  The  irony,  to 
take  one  example,  of  the  lover's  illusion  "that  the  stage 
had  impaired  the  very  charms  which,  in  truth,  the  stage 
had  brought  to  light "  is  frequently  explained  (as  it  is  in 
the  sentence  quoted)  in  more  or  less  abstract  terms,  as 
if  the  author  knew  that  he  could  picture  no  scenes 
that  would  allow  the  reader  to  draw  the  desired 
conclusion,  to  feel  the  irony  for  himself.  This  is  the 
science,  to  use  a  rather  old-fashioned  distinction,  not 
the  art,  of  presenting  humanity  in  fiction.  No  one 
would  deny  that  the  idea  of  such  an  illusion  has  a  value. 
It  is  clever  of  Mr.  Gribble  to  think  of  it,  commendable 
of  him  to  be  interested  in  it  ;  only  its  value  dwindles  to 
very  little  when  it  is  compared  with  the  unexplained 
action  that  "tells."  Unlike  the  many  others,  however, 
Mr.  Gribble  has  the  appearance,  not  of  the  incapable 
artist  with  serious  intentions,  stumbling  his  best,  but  of 
the  philosophical  observer  who  prefers  to  handle  his 
puppets  critically,  with  superior  explanations,  than  to 
suffer  his  drama  to  reveal  itself  through  the  action  of 
independent  characters.  This  open  acknowledgment  of 
the  explanatory  manner,  this  frank  assumption  of  the 
critical  tone,  makes  Mr.  Gribble  a  far  better  companion 
than  the  many  others.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  gets 
his  explanation  down  to  an  apophthegm,  as  "For  the 
haunting  sense  that  life  would  be  the  better  for 
dramatic  continuity  underlies  the  secret  thoughts  even  of 
those  who  do  their  best  to  make  life  fragmentary  and 
episodical."  It  is  the  philosophical  sentence  that  arrests 
us,  not  the  action,  and  if  we  take  Mr.  Gribble's 
incidents  to  be  mainly  so  many  aids,  more  or  less 
successful,  towards  the  understanding  of  a  sentence 
that  is  better  than  them  all — well,  then  his  book  is 
admirable. 

"The  Caprice  of  Julia."  By  Lewis  Sergeant.  London: 
Hurst. 

"  The  Pride  of  Jennico."  By  Egerton  Castle.  London: 
Bentley. 

"  Under  One  Cover."  Stories  by  S.  Baring-Gould, 
Ernest  G.  Henham,  Fergus  Hume,  Richard  Marsh, 
Andrew  Merry,  A.  St.  John  Adcock.  London  : 
Skeffington. 

"Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret."  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
London  :  Chatto. 

Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant  has  written  an  odd  sort  of  dull 
novel  in  "The  Caprice  of  Julia."  Its  oddness  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the 
book   are   vaguely  reminiscent   of  some  eighteenth- 
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century  tale,  wherein  the  author,  with  great  frankness, 
and  many  appeals  to  the  reader,  retails  his  escapades- 
how  he  fared  and  how  he  was  fooled  (especially  how  he 
was  fooled) — when  he  ventured  out  into  the  world  as  a 
hanger-on  ;  partly,  also,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
oddness — to  give  every  man  his  due — is  owing  to  nothing 
odder  than  a  certain  incapacity  on  the  author's  part. 
Meanwhile  there  are  touches  in  the  portrait  of  the 
capricious  Julia  that  may  reward  those  who  have 
sufficient  patience  to  persevere  until  they  find  them. 

Where  was  she  born,  the  German  princess,  the  en- 
chanting heroine  of  contemporary  romance?  She  comes 
to  us  because  she  is  wanted,  and  in  "The  Pride  of 
Jennico  "  she  comes  as  sweet,  as  witty,  as  courageous, 
as  true,  as  generally  everything,  in  fact,  as  the  heart  of 
a  reader  can  desire  even  in  a  German  princess.  But  it 
is  rather  a  pity  that  writers  of  romance  should  seem 
sometimes  to  grow  a  little  weary  of  their  ventures  at  the 
end.  The  finding  and  the  losing  of  Ottilie  are  charming  ; 
the  hero's  life,  during  the  months  of  separation,  is 
passed — grave,  gallant,  Georgian  as  it  should  be — at 
White's  ;  but  the  regaining  of  Ottilie  is  a  little  meaning- 
less, too  much  a  matter  of  unnecessary  misunder- 
standings, of  ascents  by  rope-ladders,  of  shootings  and 
post-horses.  However,  the  "  shining  wing  of  flowered 
satin  stuff"  which  Jennico  sees  trailing  on  one  side  of  a 
great  armchair,  as  he  looks  in  at  Ottilie's  window,  and 
his  emotion  when  the  satin  roses  suddenly  "  move  as  if 
a  breeze  had  shaken  them,"  are  almost  as  pretty  as  any- 
thing in  the  early  chapters. 

Example  is  better  than  precept,  and  the  six  authors 
who  write  "  Under  One  Cover"  have  combined  to  add 
fresh  testimony  to  the  difficulty,  one  might  almost,  for 
practical  purposes,  say  the  impossibility,  of  their 
medium,  the  short  story.  It  is  a  very  hard  lesson  to 
learn,  and  that,  of  course,  is  why  there  are  so  many 
teachers.  There  was  once,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  tells  us, 
an  old  sea-captain,  and  he  married  a  young  wife  whom 
he  called  "Pet."  She  died,  and  the  old  man  took 
charge  of  a  boat  which  he  called  "  The  Pet,"  and  went 
down  with  all  hands  in  a  storm.  Mr.  Richard  Marsh 
gives  us  to  understand  that  an  actor  is  lying  dead  in 
the  country,  and  is  yet  creating  a  great  role  in  London. 
This  would  be — well,  not  exactly  interesting,  for  such 
things  are  rather  dull  ;  still,  it  might  safely  be  called 
impossible.  But  the  man  turns  out  to  be  not  the  dead 
actor  at  all,  but  his  live  brother,  so  that  it — whatever, 
by  the  way,  "it"  may  be — is  not  even  impossible  after 
all.  Mr.  Marsh  then  goes  on  to  show  that  even  the 
possession  of  an  odd  fancy  holds  no  certain  promise  of 
success.  The  ignorant  might  think  that  a  little  Non- 
conformist minister,  suddenly  endowed  with  a  gift  of 
prophecy,  or  a  little  inventor  who  discovers  the  formula 
for  transmuting  every  material  into  gold,  would  be 
invaluable  to  an  author.  Although  Mr.  Marsh  does 
not  altogether  escape  being  entertaining,  he  does,  on 
the  whole,  succeed  in  showing  how  little  such  things 
are  to  be  depended  on. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  like  all  the  spirited  novelists  who  mis- 
take activity  for  action,  shows  a  complete  insensibility  to 
the  demands  of  anything  so  Philistine  as  a  plot  or  story. 
The  characters  in  "  Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret"  shoot, 
die,  steal,  escape,  fail  to  discover  an  interminable  jewel 
secret,  muddle  themselves  up  with  wills,  talk  endlessly, 
and  otherwise  exercise  themselves  through  four  hundred 
pages  with  a  conscienceless  disregard  for  the  obvious 
duties  of  a  novelist's  characters,  which  is  to  combine  in 
developing  their  author's  story.  So  remiss  are  they 
that  we  cannot  even  guess  what  the  story  might  have 
been  had  they  behaved  in  a  more  seemly  fashion. 

"The  Broom  of  the  War-God."    A  Novel.    By  Henry 
Noel  BrailsTord.     London  :  Heinemann. 

Mr.  Brailsford  writes  of  the  late  Gra;co-Turkish 
War  with  the  knowledge  of  a  man  who  has  been 
there,  who  has  seen  the  thing  for  himself,  and 
seen  it  with  a  power  of  observation  which  misses  no 
detail  necessary  to  the  complete  presentation  of  the 
picture.  The  mental  phases  of  Graham,  the  educated 
man  serving  as  private  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  are 
treated  with  great  skill  :  they  read  like  personal  ex- 
periences. At  first  he  distrusts  himself,  his  motive  in 
fighting  for  Greece  ;  and  his  previous  life  and  train- 
ng,  his  need  of  beauty  set  all  his  being  in  revolt  against 


the  sordidness  of  life  in  the  field,  and  the  brutality  of  his 
comrades.  Then  little  by  little  the  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility as  an  educated  man  among  the  uneducated 
hardens  him  ;  the  sight  of  the  exodus  of  Thessalian 
peasants,  "  the  regiment  of  the  disinherited,"  shows  him 
that  he  fights  for  "no  alien  cause,  no  remote  ideal;" 
and  in  the  work  he  finds  for  himself  as  interpreter  of 
the  English  company,  he  puts  aside  his  past  training, 
accepts  the  soldier's  life  with  its  sordidness  and  its 
great  moments,  and  sinks  his  need  for  beauty  in  the 
discharge  of  the  plain  duties  of  the  moment.  In  ad- 
mirable contrast  to  this  gradual  assertion  of  the 
innate  strength  of  the  northern  nature  is  the  de- 
moralisation by  the  life  of  Palli,  the  weaker  educated 
Greek  of  Parisian  training,  a  demoralisation  that  ends 
in  tears  and  desertion. 

The  men  of  the  Foreign  Legion  are  excellently 
drawn  ;  the  Cockneys,  impudent,  obscene,  cheerful  and 
brave,  and  among  them  Simson  with  his  love-letter,  his 
refined  feelings  and  his  vulgar  speech  ;  the  Frenchmen, 
the  grave  aristocrat  Chanteloup,  more  careful  of  his 
men's  comfort  than  their  discipline,  and  Emile  so  ex- 
citable that  he  could  only  re-live,  not  describe  his 
experiences,  who  had  shot  the  wounded  to  be  entirely 
at  one  with  his  Cretan  comrades  ;  Corrigan,  once  a 
spick-and-span  Irish  clerk,  going  dirty  and  dazed  under 
the  pressure  of  a  perpetual  panic  ;  the  lazy,  braggart 
Italians,  Ferrari  and  Grassini  ;  and  behind  the  Legion, 
the  undisciplined  swarms  of  shrinking,  flying,  deserting 
town-Greeks,  the  braver  mountaineers,  and  the  brave 
and  gentle  Varatasi  :  we  see  them  all  with  an  amazing 
clearness. 

Mr.  Brailsford  describes  also  the  march,  the  fight 
and  the  retreat  with  the  vividness  of  a  man  who  has 
gone  through  them  :  the  march  which  men  begin  with 
square  shoulders,  proud  to  carry  arms,  and  end  worn 
out,  only  carried  forward  by  "the  brute  rhythm"  of 
left— right,  left — right  ;  the  fight  where  the  shell  comes 
with  "a  strange  grinding  noise,  as  if  the  mills  of  the 
gods  moved  through  the  air";  where  a  man  "delibe- 
rately stakes  his  life  for  the  joy  of  battle  and  the  right 
to  destroy"  ;  where  the  wounded  man,  his  eyes  glittering 
"like  metal  things,"  sings  in  his  agony  "  Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-aye  "  ;  the  retreat,  headed  by  the  white-faced 
Crown  Prince,  turning  from  left  to  right  in  the  hope  of 
a  salute,  in  the  fear  of  a  bullet,  where  men  go  "aware 
of  their  own  bodies,  warm,  sensitive  masses  doubly 
dear  to  them  because  of  the  perils  through  which  they 
have  come  unscathed,"  with  a  sob  in  their  throats, 
"the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  against  its  unwilling  heroism 
of  combat  and  retreat." 

"A  Voyage  of  Consolation."    By  S.  Jeannette  Duncan. 
London  :  Methuen. 

Those  of  us  who  very  particularly  appreciate  the  quali- 
ties of  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes's  serious  novels  have  always 
been  inclined  to  regret  "The  American  Girl  in  London." 
It  was  bright,  but  almost  everybody  writes  "  brightly  " 
nowadays.  That  is  why  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  so 
popular  ;  she  has  the  courage  of  George  Eliot's 
opinions,  and  George  Eliot  "  dared  to  be  a  Daniel" 
Deronda  or  anything  else  that  was  ponderous  when 
she  felt  like  it.  Heavy  fiction  nourishes  the  sub- 
urban mind  and  sinks  in  like  heavy  liquor.  "Thought- 
ful "  women  take  it  as  they  take  stout,  and  their 
minds  "put  on,"  in  the  common  phrase,  a  stone  or 
so  every  six  months.  All  of  which  brings  us  back  to 
the  author  of  "A  Voyage  of  Consolation  "  regarded  as 
a  humorous  writer  on  perilously  conventional  ground, 
and  not  as  one  among  the  most  subtle  and  in-seeing  of 
our  novelists.  The  humorous  line  which  is  only 
humorous  is  undoubtedly  an  inferior  one  to  the  line 
which  embraces  human  nature,  humours  and  all.  It 
requires  exceptionally  strong  treatment  if  it  is  not  to 
be  felt  more  or  less  of  a  "come-down,"  In  the 
"American  Girl"  it  did  not  get  this  treatment. 
"  Brightness  "  was  its  greatest  merit.  It  hardly  seemed" 
a  serious  effort  made  by  the  author,  and  claiming  to  be 
treated  with  the  seriousness  she  earned  long  ago  from 
all  critics. 

This  latest  book  is  in  the  same  vein — in  fact,  it  is  a 
sequel  more  or  less  to  the  "  American."  But  the  treat- 
ment makes  the  difference  in  one's  attitude  towards  the 
two  bits  of  work.    The  "  Voyage  of  Consolation  "  is. 
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far  more  than  "bright."  It  is  first-rate  in  its  own 
chosen  way.  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  has  done  many 
things  with  a  wider  range,  but  never  one  better  than 
this  is,  so  far  as  it  goes.  She  shows  herself  able  to 
command  all  the  varieties  of  laughter  from  the  irrepres- 
sible chuckle  of  the  reader  whose  palate  is  delicate  and 
not  to  be  tickled  by  the  grinning  of  every  clown  through 
every  horse-collar,  to  the  guffaw  of  him  who  revels  in  a 
really  convulsing  farcical  situation.  All  the  mise-en- 
scene  is  familiar  enough  ;  it  would  have  been  extremely 
easy  to  let  the  mirth  be  stale.  But  it  lies  in  the  individu- 
ality of  the  characters,  superficially  as  they  are  treated, 
in  relation  to  their  surroundings.  The  catacombs  for 
instance.  How  easy  to  indulge  in  guide-book  gush 
over  their  painfully  obvious  impressiveness,  or  to 
disgust  with  the  equally  obvious  small  profanities,  for 
the  sake  of  the  cheap  laugh  to  be  got  out  of  them  ! 
But  Mrs.  Portheris  in  the  Catacombs,  with  her  eucalyp- 
tus and  her  meal  of  candles  and  boots  !  Here  the  joke 
is  neither  stale  nor  in  offensive  taste,  and  few  will  be 
able  to  resist  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  broadly 
farcical  passages  of  the  book.  There  are  dozens  more 
subtly  funny  and  equally  irresistible.  There  is  no  very 
serious  attempt,  to  our  perception,  at  showing  the  real 
effect  of  Europe  on  naive  American  intelligences.  That 
has  been  elaborately  done  by  many.  Here,  with  a 
shrewd  touch  or  two  to  show  that  the  old  insight  is  not 
really  asleep,  the  intention  is  simply  to  amuse  from 
beginning  to  end — and  gratefully  do  we  acknowledge 
its  complete  success. 

"Shuffles:  a  Tale  of  Four"  (Digby,  Long),  by 
Gilbert  Watson,  would  not  be  a  bad  sketch  of  a  group 
of  particularly  commonplace  young  schoolmasters  under 
particularly  commonplace  circumstances,  but  for  the 
appalling  number  of  "chestnuts"  pressed  into  the 
author's  service  and  attributed  to  the  characters  in  their 
jocose  moments.  We  stood  many  of  them  with  a 
tolerant,  not  unsympathetic  sigh  :  having  burdened 
yourself  with  humorous  people,  it  is  hard  to  have  to 
put  new  jokes  into  their  mouths  for  them  when  fine, 
crusted  old  ones  are  ready  to  hand  ;  but  when  the 
author  makes  one  of  his  schoolmasters  solemnly  narrate 
as  a  ball-room  experience  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
better  to  ask  his  partner  than  if  she  liked  cheese,  and  if 
her  brother  liked  cheese,  we  had  not  immediate  courage 
to  turn  the  leaf.  We  knew  that  it  would  go  on  "  If 
you  had  a  brother  "  and  it  did. 

"Was  She  Justified"  (Chatto),  by  Frank  Barrett, 
gave  us  pause  :  but  we  reluctantly  at  last  gave  it 
that  she  was  not  justified  in  allowing  the  hero  to 
think  his  wife  was  dead,  thus  leading  him  into 
unconscious  bigamy.  True,  she  was  exceedingly 
comely  and  the  lawful  wife  was  less  so  ;  in  fact,  that 
lady  had  "  bistre  on  her  eyelids,  and  wrinkles  beneath," 
.  .  .  "  the  stain  of  dye  on  her  scalp"  .  .  .  "flaccid 
pleats  in  her  throat,"  and  "  a  vulturine  development  of 
nose."  Moreover,  the  hero  felt  for  her  a  more  than 
marital  dislike.  There  is  a  breathless  moment  towards 
the  end  when  we  share  the  unlawful  Mrs.  Grant's  fear 
that  the  lawful  one  is  being  slowly  consumed  under  the 
garden  bonfire  ;  but  all  ends  happily.  The  book  is 
entertaining  enough. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

NEXT  week  Mr.  Murray  issues  the  first  volume  of  his 
much-discussed  edition  of  Byron.  It  reproduces  all 
the  poems  of  the  first  anonymous  collection  which  pre- 
ceded "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  but  were  suppressed  in  the 
latter  edition.  The  exception  is  the  piece  "  To  Mary," 
which  the  poet  himself  preferred  to  omit.  The  whole  of 
the  original  volumes  were  called  in  on  the  recommendation 
of  Byron's  friend,  Rev.  J.  Becher,  who  took  exception 
to  certain  passages.  The  family,  however,  retained 
one  copy,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buxton 
Forman.  Mr.  Murray's  volume  is  illustrated  with  the 
facsimilar  title-pages  of  "Hours  of  Idleness"  and 
"  English  Bards." 

Some  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  dual  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  The  author  of 
"The  Celebrity"  is  quite  distinct  from  the  son  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  who  recently  wrote  the  story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  dis- 


patches to  the  War  Office.  The  former  is  a  graduate 
of  the  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  ;  he  quitted 
the  sea  for  newspaper  work  in  New  York. 

Tibet  and  its  mysteries  are  fast  attaining  to  a 
literature  of  their  own.  Another  important  addition 
is  being  issued  immediately  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  in 
Captain  Wellby's  "Through  Unknown  Tibet."  The 
author  and  his  fellow-traveller,  Lieutenant  Malcolm, 
did  not  reach  Lhassa,  but  they  experienced  many 
stirring  adventures  during  their  journey  from  Leh  to 
Peking.  The  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than 
an  entertaining  description  of  the  captain's  travels  and 
observations. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  accepted  the  dedication  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  new  volume  of  patriotic  poetry,  which 
bears  the  title  "Songs  of  England."  It  is  some  time 
since  the  laureate  sent  out  anything  important,  a  fact 
for  which  the  nation  is  not  altogether  ungrateful. 
The  son  of  his  great  predecessor  is  engaged  upon  a 
work  which  will  probably  occupy  him  two  or  three 
years.  Lord  Tennyson  is  writing  a  number  of 
additional  notes  to  -his  father's  poems,  which  will  in- 
clude much  entirely  fresh  information. 

Another  travel  volume  is  ready  from  the  pen  of 
Captain  Guy  Burrows,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Stanley 
up  the  Congo,  and  penetrated  further  into  the  interior 
after  his  companion's  return.  "In  the  Land  of  the 
Pigmies  "  is  dedicated  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
includes  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

A  new  monthly  organ  of  county  interest  is  to  appear 
in  July,  devoted,  as  the  title,  "  The  Cornish  Magazine," 
suggests,  to  the  folk-lore  and  matters  of  interest  in  the 
"  Royal  Duchy."    The  editor  is  Mr.  Quiller  Couch. 

A  forthcoming  volume  of  importance  to  anthologists 
is  Mr.  H.  White's  "Apostasy  of  Wordsworth."  The 
author,  who  is  also  known  as  "Mark  Rutherford,"  is 
editor  of  the  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  MSS.,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Morton  Longman.  In  the 
new  work  the  poet's  verse  and  prose  works  are  so 
arranged  that  they  speak  In  their  own  defence. 

In  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  two  volumes  of  "Plays 
Pleasant  and  Unpleasant,"  which  are  now  being  pub- 
lished, one  striking  change  is  made  from  the  common 
form  of  published  drama.  In  place  of  the  usual  bald 
stage  directions,  there  are  copious  remarks  and  descrip- 
tions both  of  utility  and  humour.  In  fact,  little,  yet 
everything,  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  player. 
This  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Shaw's  known 
estimate  of  the  English  stage. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The   Cockney    Columbus."     By  David    Christie  Murray. 
London  :  Downey. 

THE  characteristic  of  Americans  that  chiefly  impressed  Mr. 
Christie  Murray  during  his  visit  was  their  patience.  There 
seemed  to  him  to  be  no  limit  to  the  robbery,  discomfort,  and 
insolence  they  would  put  up  with,  no  individual  impatience  with 
the  tyranny  of  corporate  bodies— railways,  tramways,  munici- 
palities, or  what  not.  And  it  is  in  connection  with  the  long 
suffering  of  Americans  that  he  tells  his  one  good  story.  A 
darky  waiter  at  a  Chicago  hotel  had  just  laid  a  dish  before 
a  guest,  "who  was  a  man  with  the  typically  American  eye,  which 
is  deadly  tired  and  astonishingly  alert  at  the  same  time.  The 
guest  surveyed  the  portion  ret  before  him  with  pronounced 
disfavour,  and  turned  it  twice  or  thrice  over  with  his  fork.  At 
last,  without  turning  his  head,  he  said,  quietly,  '  Say  ! 1  The 
darky  lord  of  the  guest's  destiny  said  nothing,  and  the  guest 
said, '  Say  ! '  again.  Once  more  the  waiter  passed  the  place  in 
silence,  and  the  guest  said,  '  Say,  you  ! '  Then  the  darky,  as 
if  he  were  dreaming  of  a  game  at  cricket,  and  surveying  a 
dream  umpire,  answered,  '  How's  that  ? ;  The  guest  distaste- 
fully turned  over  his  portion  once  more,  and  asked,  with  a  voice 
of  deep  fatigue,  'What's  this,  anyhow?'  The  waiter  looked 
sidelong  at  the  dish  and  answered,  '  Chicken,  I  guess.'  The 
guest  said,  '  Pretty  small,  anyhow,'  and  the  nigger  said,  '  Don't 
want  no  microscope,  anyhow.'  The  guest  once  more  stirred 
with  his  fork  the  bone  of  contention  and  asked,  with  a  weary 
sadness,  '  Not  for  the  white  meat  ? '  You  never  saw  a  man  less 
interested  than  the  waiter,  but  he  looked  at  the  cause  of  conflict 
and  said,  '  Well,  there  it  is,  anyhow,'  not  insolently  or  defiantly, 
but  with  a  sort  of  lazy  soothing  in  the  tone.  The  guest  turned 
it  over  again.    '  What's  to  it,  anyhow  ? '  he  demanded.    '  Well,' 
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said  the  nigger,  '  I  guess  it's  chicken.'  '  You  step  and  get  a 
bigger,' said  the  guest ;  'cayn't  make  a  dinner  out'n  this,  any- 
how.' 'Ain't  no  bigger  in  the  house,'  said  the  waiter.  He 
seemed  to  carry  on  the  conversation  out  of  pure  complaisance  ; 
but  the  guest,  who  was  as  tired  as  he  was,  stuck  to  him  with 
a  weary,  mild  determination.  '  Tolerable  small  chicken,  ain't 
it  anyhow  ? '  'Well,'  said  the  waiter,  '  it's  young.'  '  Now,  look 
here,'  said  the  guest,  in  the  same  sad,  dreamy  way,,  'you  step 
and  get  another.'  Like  the  unjust  judge  who  was  wearied  by 
the  much  beseeching  of  the  widow,  the  exotic  stepped  and 
fetched  another  portion."  It  was  a  sort  of  diplomatic  wrestle 
between  level  powers,  as  Mr.  Murray  explains,  a  question  as  to 
who  should  tire  the  other  out,  and  "  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon 
grit  told  at  last."  There  is  nothing  so  amusing  as  this  little 
piece  of  observation  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  which  is  rather 
thin  in  texture,  though  quite  readable.  The  chapters  on 
Australia,  first  published  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  six  years  ago, 
are  rather  duller ;  but  Mr.  Murray  notes  some  interesting 
things — the  devotion  to  sport,  for  instance— which  is  apt  to 
take  the  not  altogether  commendable  form  of  watching,  with 
warship  and  excitement,  professionals  at  play. 

"  Realism  and  Romance  and  other  Essays."  By  the  late  Henry 
Macarthur.    Edinburgh  :  Hunter. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  book  appears  would 
disarm  criticism  if  it  were  necessary  for  criticism  to  be  un- 
favourable. It  is  a  collection  of  essays  written  by  a  young 
man  whose  life  was  cut  short  before  he  had  completed  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  it  is  edited  by  a  committee  of  his  friends 
who  were  desirous  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory.  They 
have  done  well  in  taking  this  step,  for  a  memorial  tribute  could 
not  have  assumed  a  more  appropriate  form.  The  very  high 
terms  in  which  his  friends  speak  of  him  in  the  preface  are 
amply  corroborated  by  the  papers  which  they  print,  two  Prize 
Essays  on  Burke  and  Erasmus,  a  parallel  between  Thomas 
Hardy  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  under  the  title  of  "  Realism  and 
Romance,"  and  "Appreciations"  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  James  Russell  Lowell.  If  at  times  these  essays 
are  marked,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  by  crudeness  and 
exaggeration,  they  have  merit  of  a  high  order  and  amply  warrant 
the  confident  anticipation  that  Macarthur  would,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  have  risen  to  distinction  as  a  critic. 

"  Poems  by  Robert  Browning."  With  Introduction  by  Richard 
Garnett.  LL.D.,  and  Illustrations  by  Bvarn  Shaw.  London  : 
Bell. 

Excellent  type,  excellent  paper  and  illustrations  by  an  artist 
who,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Garnett,  "has  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  Browning  and  proved  himself  competent  to  reproduce 
imaginative  thought  as  visible  form  with  no  loss  of  vigour  or 
abatement  of  the  sense  of  reality,"  make  up  the  attractions  of  a 
volume  which  certainly  delights  the  eye  and  would  appropriately 
adorn  any  boudoir  or  drawing-room  table.  With  the  selection 
made  from  the  poems  we  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  they  very  fairly 
illustrate,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  copyright  will  allow,  the  extra- 
ordinary versatility  of  the  poet's  genius.  The  only  unsatis- 
factory portion  of  this  handsome  volume  is  the  introduction, 
which,  perfunctory  and  slipshod,  might  just  as  well  have  been 
dispensed  with.  Dr.  Garnett  is  plainly  not  one  of  those  writers 
who  are  of  opinion  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  well. 

"A  System  of  Medicine  by  Many  Writers."  Edited  by  Thomas 
Clifford  Allbutt,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Vol.  III.,  Certain  General  Diseases; 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  Vol.  IV.,  Diseases 
of  the  Liver  and  other  Glands  ;  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 
London  :  Macmillan. 

The  successive  volumes  of  Dr.  Allbutt's  system  increase  our 
conviction  that  the  complete  work  will  be  a  magnificent 
treatise,  worthy  of  the  best  records  of  English  medical  science. 
The  essays  naturally  are  addressed  in  the  first  place  to  medical 
men,  but  the  editor  and  his  contributors  have  informed  their 
work  with  a  broad  philosophical  spirit  and  have  made  their 
sections  not  mere  empirical  guides  to  practice,  but  serious  con- 
tributions to  science.  Of  the  sections  in  the  third  volume 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  lay  readers  is  Dr.  Rose  Bradford's 
work  on  the  pathology  of  secretion.  Comparatively  recently 
most  physiologists  believed  that  the  chief  function  of  glands  was 
to  manufacture  from  the  blood  an  obvious  secretion  and  to 
discharge  it  through  obvious  ducts.  The  salivary  glands,  for 
instance,  form  saliva,  and  discharge  it  by  special  ducts  into  the 
mouth.  The  liver  manufactures  bile,  and  pours  it  through  the 
bile-duct  into  the  digestive  canal.  Then  came  the  great 
discovery  of  Claud  Bernard,  that,  in  addition  to  forming  bile, 
the  liver  has  the  more  important  duty  of  preparing  a  kind  of 
animal  sugar,  called  glycogen,  a  substance  of  supreme  import- 
ance in  the  economy  of  the  body.  The  raw  material  of  glycogen 
is  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  blood,  and  the  finished  product, 
instead  of  being  discharged  by  any  special  excretory  ducts,  is 
returned  again  to  the  blood.  This  was  the  first  discovery  of 
what  is  now  called  "internal  secretion,"  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
formation  of  substances  which  are  poured  into  the  blood-vessels 
and  whir.h  by  the  general  circulation  may  reach  all  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body.    Since  Bernard's  time  investigations 


have  been  made  into  the  functions  of  all  the  major  glands,  and 
it  has  been  found  in  most  cases  that  in  addition  to  the  known 
secretion  there  are  internal  secretions  entirely  different  in 
kind  and  playing  most  important  paits  in  the  vital  activity  of 
the  body.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  a  number  of  glands 
like  the  thyroid  body  and  the  supra-renal  capsules  secrete  only 
internal  secretions.  Dr.  Rose  Bradford  tells  the  story  of  this 
strange  new  branch  of  knowledge  with  the  zest  of  one  who  has 
had  a  considerable  share  in  its  discovery,  and  he  shows  the 
important  bearing  of  the  new  subject  on  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fourth  volume  deals  in 
more  detail  with  the  relation  of  secretions  to  disease  and  with 
the  treatment  of  diseases  by  injection  into  the  blood  of  substances 
which  normally  would  be  formed  by  the  disordered  glands. 
The  medicine  of  the  dark  ages  and  of  modern  savages  included 
preparations  of  the  bodies  of  many  strange  animals,  and,  by  a 
curious  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fate,  it  has  come  about  that  the 
modern  pharmacopoeia  draws  some  of  its  most  useful  preparations 
from  the  animal  kingdom. 

"The  Rdntgen  Rays  in  Medical  Work."  By  David  Walsh, 
M.D.  With  an  Introductory  Section  upon  Electrical 
Apparatus  and  Methods  by  J.  E.  Greenhill.  London  : 
Bailliere,  Tindall. 

Very  soon  after  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  Rdntgen  Rays 
became  known  they  were  applied  to  a  number  of  practical  pur- 
poses. At  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
where  the  authorities  do  not  regard  the  anatomical  mutilation 
of  unique  specimens  with  favour,  Mr.  Boulenger  used  them  to 
make  out  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  a  rare  species  of  frog, 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  dissect.  In  the  surgical  wards  of 
great  hospitals  they  were  employed  for  the  detection  of  fractures 
or  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets,  within  the  living  subject, 
the  disadvantages  of  exploratory  incisions  being  thus  obviated. 
The  volume  now  before  us  gives  a  readable  and  accurate 
account  of  the  apparatus  involved  in  applying  the  rays  to 
surgical  cases,  as  well  as  a  series  of  cases  illustrating  the 
advantage  of  their  employment.  The  great  difficulty  of  their 
use  results  from  the  fact  that  the  photographs  obtained  are  mere 
shadow  pictures,  and  consequently  localise  an  opaque  object 
only  in  one  plane.  There  are  now  several  methods  of  over- 
coming this  disadvantage,  and  the  author  describes  these  with 
sufficient  clearness  for  trained  readers.  The  subject  is  as  yet 
too  novel  for  a  complete  practical  treatise,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  rays  will  be  used  more  and  more  in  surgical 
diagnosis,  and  the  volume  now  before  us  is  a  useful  preliminary 
treatise. 

"  Mother,  Baby  and  Nursery."  A  Manual  for  Mothers.  By 
Genevieve  Tucker,  M.D.    London  :  Unwin. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  venal  university  granted 
the  degree  of  M.D.  to  the  ignorant  authoress  of  this  volume.  It 
has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  see  so  much  unintelligent 
blundering  in  the  papers  of  candidates  rejected  at  their  first 
examination,  as  this  lady  has  put,  with  the  conscious  pride  of  an 
authority,  into  her  chapters  on  "  heredity "  and  on  the 
"  prenatal  period."  Later  on  the  volume  improves  :  when  the 
authoress  comes  to  write  of  the  washing  and  dressing  of  the 
baby  and  of  the  mild  excitements  of  the  nursery,  she  displays 
the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  monthly  Gamp. 

"  Hygiene  for  Beginners."  By  E.  S.  Reynolds,  M.D.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

"Burden's  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1897."    By  Sir  Henry  C. 

Burdett.    London  :  Scientific  Press. 
"  Health   in  Africa,   a    Medical    Handbook    for  European 

Travellers  and  Residents,  embracing  a  Study  of  Malarial 

Fever  as  it  is  found  in  British  Central  Africa."    By  D.  Kerr 

Cross,  M.B.,  CM.    London  :  Nisbet. 
We  have  bracketed  these  three  very  different  books,  as  their 
titles  indicate  their  contents,  and  as  we  have  nothing  but  sincere 
commendation  for  them. 
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Duke,"  &c. 

"In  'Young  Blood'  Mr.  Hornung  is  as  resourceful,  daring,  clever, 
Tind  original  as  ever  One  is  a  masterpiece ;  this  is  the  kind- 
hearted,  sanguine,  unprincipled,  specious  company-promoter,  Gordon 
Lowndes."  —Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  book  fulfils  the  first  duty  of  a  novel  in  presenting  an  admir- 
able and  gripping  story." — Daily  Mail. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  E.  W.  Hornung  has  scored  a 
marked  success  with  '  Young  Blood.'  Mr.  Hornung  has  written  a 
number  of  excellent  stories  ;  but  to  learn  that  public  opinion  has  given 
its  vote  to  '  Young  Blood  '  as  his  best  will  be  no  surprise." 
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GUY'S   HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

'THE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  2  May,  189 

and  Students  then  entering  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships of  the  combined  value  of  £410  in  the  following  September,  as  well  as  for  the 
numerous  medals,  scholarships,  and  prizes  awarded  during  the  period  of  studentship. 
The  Hospital  contains  accommodation  for  695  beds,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  place  the  entire  number  at  the  service  of  the  sick  poor,  by  re- 
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The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well- 
appointed  Laboratories  for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting 
Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased. 

For  further  particulars  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden 
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NOTES. 

THE  two  historical  documents  which  appeared  this 
week,  the  one  issued  by  the  American  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  other  read  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
before  the  Cortes,  put  an  end  to  the  last  lingering  hope 
of  peace,  of  which  indeed  there  had  not  really  been  the 
slightest  chance  for  many  days  before.  The  com- 
promise effected  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  meant  war,  and  any  further  tendency 
to  cling  to  the  possibility  of  an  adjustment  was 
effectually  checked  by  the  speech  from  the  throne  in 
Madrid  on  Wednesday.  "The  Cuban  complications," 
said  the  Queen,  "have  been  led  up  to  by  a  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  noting  the  im- 
minent application  of  the  Autonomy  offered  in  my 
former  speech,  foresaw  that  a  free  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  Cuban  people  through  the  Chambers  was 
about  to  frustrate  for  ever  the  schemes  against  the 
Spanish  sovereignty  formed  by  those  who,  with  the 
resources  and  hopes  furnished  from  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  delayed  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in 
that  unhappy  island."  In  these  few  words  were  care- 
fully summed  up  Spanish  concession  and  American 
aggression.  "Should  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  yield  to  this  blind  current,"  the  Queen  went  on, 
"the  threats  and  insults  which  hitherto  we  have  been 
able  to  regard  with  indifference,  as  not  being  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  the  true  American  nation, 
would  become  intolerable  provocations,  which  would 
compel  my  Government  in  defence  of  the  national 
dignity  to  break  off  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States." 

That  was  at  once  the  Spanish  reply  to  the  resolution 
of  Congress,  and  practically  the  declaration  of  war. 
Later,  Serior  Sagasta,  the  Premier,  when  the  Cortes 
were  opened,  added  a  few  practical  remarks  to  Her 
Majesty's  utterances.  Acts  and  not  words,  he  said, 
were  now  necessary  to  face  the  difficulty.  Spain,  he 
went  on,  would  not  allow  a  parcel  of  her  territory  to  be 
taken  from  her  with  impunity,  nor  would  she  be  a  party 
to  any  trafficking  in  connexion  with  her  possessions.  The 
present  was  not  a  time  for  tracing  out  a  Parliamentary 
programme,  but  rather  for  uniting  to  resist  odious 
attacks  upon  the  integrity  of  their  territory.  "  The 
insult  offered  us,"  he  concluded,  "  is  the  most  infamous 
on  record."  Next  day,  Thursday,  before  the  American 
Ambassador  could  deliver  the  unnecessary  Ultimatum 
which  President  McKinley  had  sent,  the  Spanish 
Government  handed  him  his  passports.  The  escutcheon 
of  the  United  States  was  removed  from  the  Legation, 
and  before  nightfall  General  Woodford  was  in  the  train 
on  the  way  to  the  frontier.  If  the  Spanish  fleets  and 
armies  are  as  determined  and  as  prompt  in  battle,  the  war 
will  not  be  a  walk-over  for  the  Americans.  The  fleet 
concentrated  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  will  sail  imme- 


diately "for  an  unknown  destination,"  and  a  Reuter's 
message  from  Madrid  adds  fuel  to  the  flame  of  excite- 
ment by  hinting  that  "  the  scene  of  the  first  naval  battle 
will  be  a  complete  surprise." 

England,  it  seems,  is  not,  after  all,  to  lose  every 
point  in  the  struggle  regarding  China.  On  Tuesday 
there  came  the  promising  news  that  a  syndicate  of  our 
capitalists  had  acquired  from  the  Government  at  Peking 
the  right  to  work  a  coal-field  in  the  province  of  Shan-si 
which  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  world  with 
anthracite  for  2100  years.  The  region,  which  is  250 
miles  long  and  40  miles  wide,  is  within  300  miles  of 
Peking  ;  and,  by  way  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  coast 
of  Shantung,  the  coal  can  be  taken  to  Wei-hai-Wei 
readily.  The  concession,  which  has  been  sought  for 
years,  perhaps  explains  why  Wei-hai-Wei  was  chosen 
by  the  British  Government  as  the  port  to  be  occupied 
in  response  to  Russia's  entry  into  Port  Arthur.  As 
Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton  contends,  Wei-hai-Wei 
"  is  where  a  secondary  base  ought  to  be,  as  close  to  irts 
objective  as  possible,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili,  where,  with  a  superior  fleet,  it  dominates 
the  position  and  watches  it ;  "  but  it  is  fitted  to  be  an 
uncommonly  good  centre  of  industry.  The  syndicate 
have  already  begun  to  work  the  coal-field,  in  which 
iron  also  is  abundant ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
before  many  years  are  over  our  new  port  will  be  to 
China  what  Newcastle  and  Sheffield  are  to  England. 

This  probability  springs  from  the  fact  that,  after 
many  centuries  of  stagnation,  China,  through  her 
governing  men,  is  at  last  willing  to  enter  upon  a  coal- 
and-iron  age.  A  few  years  ago  the  thought  of  a  rail- 
way horrified  the  Emperor  and  the  Mandarins.  A  rail- 
way would  bring  Western  bustle  and  modes  of  thought 
into  the  Empire,  and  the  prospect  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  A  railway,  indeed,  was  destroyed  when  it 
had  been  partly  built.  Now,  however,  the  Chinese  are 
willing  to  accept  the  ways  of  the  West,  even  although 
they  do  so  at  a  risk.  The  concession  about  the 
great  coal-field,  which  has  been  sought  by  several 
Powers  besides  ourselves,  has  been  delayed  in  defer- 
ence to  an  edict,  centuries  old,  which  forbade  the  sink- 
ing of  a  mining  shaft  farther  than  thirty  feet.  The 
belief  was  that  if  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  opened 
below  that  depth,  dragons  imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  would  be  let  loose  to  annoy  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  his  subjects.  As  Chinamen  out  of  their 
own  land  fall  into  the  ways  of  industry  with  wonderful 
ease,  it  is  quite  likely  that,  once  the  forges  and  the 
foundries  at  Wei-hai-Wei  are  thoroughly  established  in 
work,  the  great  awakening  of  the  Far  East  will  begin. 

It  is  all  the  more  necessary,  then,  that  the  Government 
of  England  should  immediately  take  steps  to  render 
effective  the  political  concessions  which  were  announced 
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just  before  the  rising-  of  Parliament  for  the  Eastertide 
holidays.  As  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  only 
real  concession  which  England  has  received  is  the  right 
to  occupy  Wei-hai-Wei.  The  other  concessions  merely 
ratified  privileges  which  had  already  become  ours  by 
use  and  wont.  Wei-hai-Wei  itself  will  be  worthless 
unless  we  equip  it  with  a  garrison  and  a  modern  dock- 
yard. We  trust  that  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
do  this. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  separated  for  Easter 
full  of  anxiety  about  the  situation  in  China,  reassembled 
on  Monday  to  find  the  Far  East  relegated  to  second  or 
third  place,  all  the  excitement  being  directed  to  the 
West,  where  America  was  drifting  into  war  about  Cuba. 
Nobody  seemed  to  mind  about  the  non-appearance  of 
the  China  Blue-book  which  was  to  have  been  ready 
three  weeks  ago,  and  the  debate  promised  for  Friday 
was  postponed  by  universal  consent.  Interest  in  home 
questions  was  proportionately  slack,  and  there  are 
some  who  predict  an  easy  session  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  run  its  programme  through  almost 
without  debate.  That  is  a  view  which  may  prove  very 
far  from  being  realised.  The  Budget,  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill,  and  the  Prisons  Bill  will  all  develop  a 
good  deal  of  contentious  matter,  and  in  addition  there  are 
certain  to  be  two  or  three  full-dress  debates  on  foreign 
policy.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  distrust 
among  the  young  Tories  about  Lord  Salisbury's  policy 
in  the  East  still  exists  undiminished,  and  the  Govern- 
ment may  find  themselves  deprived  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  normal  strength  at  some  critical 
moment. 

None  of  the  daily  papers  seem  to  have  got  hold  of 
the  curious  story  that  is  current  in  diplomatic  circles  in 
Paris  about  the  real  fear  entertained  at  the  Elysee  of  a 
military  coup  of  some  sort.  The  Government  are  not 
believed  to  have  acted  with  sufficient  energy  and 
decision  during  and  after  the  Zola  trial,  and  the  quash- 
ing of  the  conviction  by  the  Cour  de  Cassation  aroused 
a  very  bitter  feeling  among  the  "  Colonels" — a  feeling 
that  might  be  very  serious  if  the  second  trial  re- 
sulted in  as  great  a  fiasco  as  the  first.  The  weakness 
of  the  military  party  is  that  they  have  no  prominent 
General  to  whose  name  the  troops  would  rally  if  it 
were  decided  to  put  aside  the  amiable  nonentities  who 
hold  the  various  portfolios — men  whose  very  names, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  M.  Hanotaux, 
are  unknown  outside  the  circle  of  professional  poli- 
ticians. 

The  present  condition  of  the  "  Naval  Programme  "  as 
disclosed  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  reply  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  question  on  Monday  is  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Goschen  and  his 
advisers  do  not  seem  to  recognise  the  fact.  The  pro- 
gramme has,  in  a  word,  been  allowed  to  run  into  arrears 
to  the  extent  of  practically  behind  by  one  year  ;  the  slips 
are  still  blocked  up  with  the  vessels  that  properly  be- 
long to  last  year's  list.  At  one  time  it  was  the  lack  of 
guns  that  was  blamed  for  the  delay,  then  the  armour 
plates  were  not  ready,  and  now  we  are  told  that  the 
ships  cannot  be  even  taken  in  hand  because  we  have 
not  enough  slips.  There  is  only  one  slip -rack  at 
Portsmouth,  Chatham  and  Devonport,  and  although 
there  are  two  at  Pembroke,  one  of  them  is  occupied  for 
an  indefinite  time  by  one  of  the  Royal  yachts.  Either 
Russia  or  France  can  do  better  than  this  although  they 
have  fewer  ships  to  build,  and  if  the  Admiralty  were  in 
earnest  about  the  programme  surely  the  obvious  course 
of  falling  back  on  the  private  dockyards  should  long 
ago  have  been  adopted. 

We  hope  the  Foreign  Office  has  made  up  its  mind 
very  clearly  about  what  our  exact  position  as  neutrals  is 
to  be  in  the  war.  Ships,  coal,  ammunition  and  weapons 
may  all  give  serious  trouble  and  lead  to  complications, 
for  both  nations  are  ridiculously  short  of  reserves  and 
material,  and  they  are  certain  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
to  be  offering  any  price  for  what  they  want.  The  ex- 
perts seem  to  be  all  at  sea  on  the  subject  and  have  been 
busy  contradicting  each  other  all  the  week  in  the 
"  Times."  The  "Alabama"  precedent  in  the  case  of  ships 
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seems  clear  enough,  but  even  on  that  point  there  are 
uncertainties.  Take  the  simple  instance  of  the  "Paris." 
On  Saturday  that  peaceful  Atlantic  liner  was  lying  in 
Southampton  Docks  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Suppose  Spain  had  declared  war  on  Thursday  instead  of 
simply  handing  General  Woodford  his  passports,  should 
we  have  been  compelled  to  detain  her  ?  She  is  a  still 
harmless  passenger  vessel,  but  everybody  knows  that 
she  is  going  to  New  York  to  be  turned  into  a  cruiser. 
At  what  precise  point  does  she  cease  to  be  a  vessel  of 
peace  and  become  a  vessel  of  war  ?  There  are  the 
makings  of  many  "Alabama"  difficulties  in  that  question; 
and  there  are  many  fast  boats  still  to  be  brought  in 
England  and  Germany.  They  will  be  brought  by  private 
individuals  no  doubt,  but  both  parties  to  the  transaction 
will  have  a  very  shrewd  idea  that,  once  at  sea,  they  will 
make  straight  for  a  Spanish  or  American  dockyard,  to 
be  fitted  with  guns  and  a  fighting  crew. 

The  great  meeting  has  come  and  gone,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  again  shown  himself  a  master  of  men. 
The  Chartered  shareholders  who  met  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  on  Thursday  last  had  plainly  not  lost  their 
confidence  in  the  pioneer  of  Rhodesia,  and  he  in  return 
gave  them  back  that  confidence  in  their  enterprise 
which  the  events  of  the  past  two  years  have  rudely 
assailed.  Mr.  Rhodes's  speech  itself  revealed  from 
time  to  time  his  chastened  spirit,  but  the  cheery 
optimism,  the  vivid  imagination,  the  magnificent 
political  ideals  of  the  South  African  statesman  had 
their  full  effect,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  place  on 
the  Board  amidst  great  enthusiasm. 

The  event  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
Whether  Mr.  Rhodes's  dream  of  a  British  railway  from 
Cape  Town  to  Alexandria  will  ever  be  realised  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  800,000  square  miles  of  territory 
which  the  shareholders  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  have  added  to  the  Empire  are  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  an  important  market  for  British  trade.  The 
doubts  concerning  the  value  of  its  gold-producing 
territories  will  soon  be  set  at  rest  by  actual  results, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  sneers  of  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  he  himself  wfll  be  justified  of  the  faith  that 
is  in  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  generation,  a  reward 
not  always  vouchsafed  to  the  pioneers  of  our  Imperial 
rule. 

Through  the  death  of  Lord  Oxenbridge,  the  Radical 
Party  loses  one  of  the  few  men  who,  in  these  latter 
days,  have  lent  it  the  sanction  of  liberal  culture.  In 
his  habit  as  he  lived,  he  was  almost  everything  that 
Radicalism  theoretically  dislikes — a  soldier,  a  sports- 
man, a  scholar,  a  person  of  gentlemanlike  Whig 
instincts.  He  did  his  utmost,  however,  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  service  of  Radicalism  :  was  a  Whip  of  the 
Liberal  Peers,  and  even,  for  a  time,  Chairman  of  that 
fearful  and  wonderful  institution,  the  National  Liberal 
Club.  A  Viscountcy  dies  with  Lord  Oxenbridge,  who 
is  succeeded  in  the  barony  of  Monson  by  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  Debonnaire  John  Monson,  Sergeant-at-Arms 
to  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Waldo  Story's  bust  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
placed  in  the  corridor  of  the  Members'  staircase  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  unveiled  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  on  Monday.  Having  declared  Lord  Ran- 
dolph "one  of  the  few  men  in  our  time  possessed  of 
real  political  genius,"  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  personal  greatness.  "  We  admired 
Lord  Randolph,"  Sir  Michael  said,  "as  a  brilliant 
orator  and  a  great  stateman  ;  but,  further,  we  loved 
him  as  a  friend,  whose  very  faults  made  him  only  the 
more  lovable.  .  .  .  One  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
was  that  in  which  I  saw  Lord  Randolph  take  his  place 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  two  of  the 
saddest  were  those  upon  which  he  resigned  that  office, 
and  upon  which  I  attended  that  solemn  and  touching 
service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  marked  the  close 
— the  painful,  the  premature  close — of  a  brilliant 
career."  The  "Standard"  seeks  to  minimise  the 
pasan  ;  but  all  who  were  acquainted  with  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  know  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  did 
not  in  the  least  exaggerate.    England  has  never  had  a 
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statesman  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  best  instincts 
of  the  democracy  as  Lord  Randolph  was. 

No  more  significant  instance  of  the  moribund  state 
into  which  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
fallen  could  well  be  adduced  than  last  Tuesday's  meet- 
ing- of  the  East  India  and  China  Trades  Section  of  the 
Chamber  to  consider  the  imminent  Currency  question. 
Though  the  Section  comprises  about  200  members, 
only  twenty-four  put  in  an  appearance.  Yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
question  to  traders  who  do  business  in  the  East. 
Much  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  Commission 
which  is  about  to  investigate  the  problem  ;  and  the 
four-and-twenty  active  London  merchants  who  deemed 
it  worth  their  while  to  give  up  some  time  to  debating 
the  matter,  passed  unanimously  a  sensible  resolution 
declaring  the  necessity  of  so  selecting  the  members  of 
the  Commission  that  it  shall  be  representative  of  the 
various  financial,  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  recommendation 
will  be  followed,  and  that  the  doctrinaire  element  will 
be  relegated  to  the  background.  The  Currency  ques- 
tion is  a  practical  question,  and  should  be  handled  by 
practical  men. 

With  the  news  that  all  hope  is  abandoned  of  rescuing 
the  entombed  miners  at  the  Whitwick  Colliery,  we  have 
to  add  one  more  ghastly  item  to  the  appalling  tale  of 
sacrificed  human  life  which  our  huge  output  of  coal 
during  the  present  century  has  entailed.  Scientific 
invention  and  Parliamentary  enactments  have  done 
much  to  mitigate  the  tragedies  of  the  coal-pit,  but  work 
in  the  colliery  still  remains  one  of  the  most  perilous 
forms  of  wealth  production  ;  and,  apart  from  its 
dangers,  it  is  an  occupation  gloomy  enough.  A 
disaster  such  as  that  in  Leicestershire  the  other  day, 
prompts  again  the  question  which,  in  the  present  age  of 
false  economics,  we  are  too  prone  to  forget.  Has 
England  done  wisely  in  abandoning  her  corn-fields  in 
order  to  deplete  her  coal-fields  ?  Economically  it  is  a 
prodigal  course  at  the  best.  The  soil  which,  properly 
cultivated,  would  go  on  yielding  rich  harvests  for  many 
generations  is  being  abandoned  ;  we  are  thereby  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  the  grave  peril  of  depending  on 
other  nations  for  our  daily  bread  ;  the  land  is 
deteriorating  in  value  because  it  is  not  worked,  while 
the  mines  are  deteriorating  in  value  because  they  are 
worked.  From  every  point  of  view  this  transfer  of 
industry  is  to  be  deplored  ;  England's  sons  are  being 
taken,  in  yearly  increasing  numbers,  from  the  fresh  air 
and  the  sunshine  and  the  sweet-smelling  fields,  to 
labour  in  the  perilous  and  noisome  gloom  of  coal-pits. 
Is  the  exchange  a  good  bargain? 

The  moral  of  the  paper  and  discussion  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday  is  that  the  British  Empire 
needs  a  Moltke  to  work  out  a  definite  scheme  of 
Imperial  defence  by  which  the  Colonies,  not  less  than 
the  mother  country,  would  agree  to  abide.  Colonel 
Hutton  advocates  a  cooperative  system  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  with  a  view  to  placing  the  military  and 
naval  resources  of  any  part  at  the  service  of  the  whole. 
In  the  larger  matter  of  the  Empire  he  would  have  done 
what  he  has  lately  assisted  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  matter  of  federal  defence  in  Australia.  He 
takes  the  usual  lugubrious  view  of  the  position.  The 
Colonial  Conference  of  1887  has  not  resulted  in  the 
developments  hoped  for,  nor  does  any  material  advance 
appear  to  have  been  made  last  year.  Neither  the 
Colonies  nor  the  Imperial  Government  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  occasion,  and  we  run  serious  risks  of  divided 
commands'  in  the  hour  of  crisis.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
made  that  point  abundantly  clear.  Colonel  Hutton  is 
of  opinion  that  the  military  strength  of  the  Empire  is 
altogether  unequal  to  the  demands  which  a  great  war 
would  make  on  it.  He  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
British  supremacy  at  sea,  but  does  not  appear  to  quite 
realise  that  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  military 
operations  must  be  determined  by  the  naval  position. 
All  the  prowess  of  their  militia  would  not  avail  the 
Colonies  much  if  Britannia  sustained  a  serious  reverse. 
Hence,  the  fuller  participation  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
common  defence  demanded  by  Colonel  Hutton  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  should  be  naval  rather  than  military. 


Recent  railway  accidents  have  but  too  well  demon- 
strated that  the  present  signalling  system  is  not  a 
perfect  guarantee  of  safety  ;  it  does  not  provide  for  the 
fallibility  of  the  human  memory.  This  damning  lack, 
however,  is  apparently  of  small  concern  to  the  average 
railway  director  and  manager.  A  signalling  device  has 
been  invented,  and  is  actually  in  use  in  some  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  signal-cabins,  which 
acts  as  a  lock  against  any  absent-minded  action  by  a 
signalman,  and  would,  for  example,  have  prevented  the 
unfortunate  accident  at  Lewisham  the  other  day.  Yet 
the  invention  had  not  been  adopted  on  the'  South 
Eastern  or  on  any  other  line  in  the  Kingdom  except  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  on  which  Mr.  Marks,  the 
inventor,  is  an  official.  The  public  would  not  even  now 
have  heard  of  the  new  device  but  for  the  description  of 
it  given  this  week  in  the  "  Daily  Mail."  But  the  rail- 
way companies  cannot  plead  ignorance.  They  are  in 
constant  communication  with  each  other,  and  have 
ample  means  of  knowing  what  are  the  latest  improve- 
ments. And  the  railway  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  be  equally  well  informed.  Why  has  it 
not  forced  the  Companies  to  adopt  the  new  system  ? 
The  matter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  just  before  the  Easter  recess.  When 
the  next  accident  of  the  Lewisham  type  occurs  some- 
body should  be  prosecuted  for  manslaughter.  If  the 
invention  is  not  as  successful  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be,  the  public  should  be  informed, 
otherwise  unpleasant  things  will  be  said. 

Sir  John  Scott's  resignation  of  his  post  of  Judicial 
Adviser  to  the  Khedive,  opportunely  recalls  to  the  public 
mind  the  uphill  and  wonderfully  successful  work  per- 
formed by  the  band  of  Englishmen  who,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  have  been  striving  to  save  Egypt  from 
herself,  and  make  of  her  a  self-respecting,  a  stable,  a 
progressive  and  a  solvent  nation.  A  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Bombay,  Mr.  Scott  was  brought  to  Egypt 
to  examine  the  whole  complicated  and  inefficient  system 
of  Egyptian  jurisprudence,  and  to  suggest  reforms.  It 
was  no  light  task  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  Mr.  Scott 
had  made  his  study  and  prepared  his  recommendations. 
Then  the  trouble  began.  Riaz  Pacha  was  Prime 
Minister  at  that  time  (it  was  about  the  beginning  of  1881), 
and  Riaz  elected  to  set  his  face  against  the  report. 
Foiled  in  his  first  attempts  to  obstruct  the  impending 
reforms,  he  played  his  trump  card  by  involving  the 
Khedive  in  the  dispute.  But  the  Khedive  soon  saw  the 
danger  of  following  his  minister's  lead,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  Riaz  Pacha.  He  incurred  the  grave  dis- 
pleasure of  his  master;  Mr.  Scott's  proposals  were 
accepted  and  his  post  made  permanent,  and  in  a  few 
months  Riaz  found  it  expedient  to  resign  his  premier- 
ship on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  A  recapitulation  of 
the  many  and  important  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Egypt  which  Sir  John  Scott  instituted 
during  his  eight  years'  service  would  be  to  write  a 
chapter  of  Egyptian  history.  He  leaves  behind  him  a 
record  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  English  states- 
manship in  modern  history. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Home  Secretary  will 
accept  the  amendments  to  the  Prisons  Bill,  of  which 
Mr.  Davitt  has  given  notice.  To  suppose  that  he  will 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  that  course  would  be  an  insult 
both  to  his  intelligence  and  his  humanity.  The  amend- 
ments will  not  do  all  that  we  should  like  to  see  done. 
That  would  be  impossible  upon  the  basis  of  the  present 
Bill.  Nothing  short  of  a  drastic  alteration  in  the  whole 
system  of  prison  administration  would  meet  the  case. 
But  while  retaining  the  system  in  its  essential  features 
— as  the  Bill  or  any  possible  modification  of  it  does — it- 
is  at  least  possible  to  keep  within  bounds  some  of  the 
worst  iniquities  that  spring  from  it,  and  if  not  to  abolish 
them,  to  narrow  their  range.  Unhappily  that  is  all  we 
can  hope  for  from  the  present  timid  dealing  with  a 
subject  which  calls  for  a  great  and  courageous  adminis- 
trator for  any  really  effective  handling.  Mr.  Davitt's 
amendments  will  make  the  Bill  a  measure  of  appreciable 
importance  within  these  limits.  They  will  limit  the 
bread-and-water  punishment  diet  to  a  maximum  of  one 
day  a  week,  give  the  prisoner  monthly  instead  of 
quarterly  visits  and  letters,  abolish  the  infamous  dark 
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cells,  and  stop  the  existing-  practice  of  depriving  a 

p-isoner  of  all  sitting  accommodation. 

To  our  thinking,  however,  the  most  important 
amendment  is  that  which  proposes  to  make  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  the  ex-officio  chair- 
man of  the  Prisons  Board.  This  would  be  a  beginning 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  no  mere  modification  of  an 
administrative  detail,  but  a  first  step  in  the  process  of 
changing  the  basis  of.  the  whole  system.  Instead  of  a 
permanent  bureaucracy  acting  secretly  we  should  have 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  acting  under  the 
force  of  public  interrogation  and  with  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility,  at  the  head  of  the  Prisons  Department. 
We  trust  that  the  Home  Secretary  will  be  sufficiently 
well-advised  to  accept  this  most  important  amendment. 
If  not,  no  sense  of  party  loyalty  should  hold  Conserva- 
tive members  back  from  forcing  it  upon  the  Government 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  division  lobbies. 

Tuesday's  discussion  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
Royal  parks  in  the  Metropolitan  area  will  not  be  unpro- 
fitable if  it  leads  the  authorities  to  study  the  object- 
lesson  in  successful  administration  provided  for  them 
by  the  County  Council  management  of  the  London 
parks.  The  County  Council  has  laid  itself  open  to 
many  criticisms,  but  in  the  matter  of  its  park  depart- 
ment its  success  has  been  very  great.  It  has  put  the 
Royal  parks  utterly  to  shame.  It  has  served  the  public 
convenience  and  pleasure  admirably  at  all  points. 
Its  gardening,  its  provision  for  sport,  for  music,  for 
popular  services  of  all  kinds,  have  shown  a  capacity 
for  detailed  attention  and  efficiency  that  is  a  credit  to 
committee  and  officials  alike.  For  the  life  of  us  we 
cannot  see  why  the  Royal  parks  should  remain  in  all 
these  matters,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  below  the 
standard  set  by  the  Council. 

The  Sirdar  very  properly  means  to  leave  nothing  to 
chance  in  his  final  advance  on  Khartoum.  The  railway 
has  been  steadily  pushed  on  in  spite  ot  the  strain  of 
fighting  and  transport,  and  Lieutenant  Girouard  reports 
that  he  will  have  it  at  the  fort  of  the  junction  of  the  Atbara 
and  the  Nile  by  the  middle  of  June.  More  river  gunboats 
will  be  afloat  above  the  fifth  cataract  by  that  time,  and 
the  home  authorities  have  in  hand  two  heavy  siege  guns 
to  be  used  against  the  still  formidable  works  at  Khar- 
toum in  case  the  Khalifa  elects  to  make  his  last  stand 
at  the  the  tomb  of  the  Mahdi.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Nile  these  guns,  the  heaviest  ever  seen  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  can  be  carried  by  rail  and  river  to  their  destina- 
tion, so  that  no  time  need  be  lost  in  getting  them  to 
work,  when  they  will  surprise  the  Dervishes  even  more 
than  the  Maxims  did.  In  connexion  with  the  Nile 
railway — probably  the  smartest  bit  of  work  ever  done  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere — it  is  needless  to  say  that  Lieu- 
tenant Girouard  and  his  young  men  were  not  acting 
undertheordersanddirectionsof  the  red  tape  and  sealing- 
wax  department  in  Pall  Mall.  If  he  had,  the  railway 
would  not  have  been  in  sight  of  Abu  Hamed  yet.  We 
understand  that  in  the  highest  War  Office  circles  it  is 
regarded  as  highly  irregular,  not  to  say  indecent,  for  a 
young  lieutenant  to  have  presumed  "  off  his  own  bat  " 
to  succeed  in  laying  a  railway  in  one  part  of  Africa  at 
about  three  times  the  daily  rate  found  possible  in 
another  quarter  by  many  Generals,  Colonels,  and 
Majors  with  miles  of  gold  lace,  all  working  their  best  to 
reach  Uganda  some  time  in  the  first  decade  of  the  next 
century. 

A  high  official  just  returned  from  India  tells  us  that 
though  in  his  opinion  the  forward  policy  was  a  great 
mistake,  yet  certain  good  results  have  followed  from 
the  fighting  on  the  frontier.  The  gallantry  of  the 
English  officers  who  refused  to  lie  down  or  take  shelter 
under  the  heaviest  fire,  is  talked  of  not  only  on  the 
frontier  but  in  every  bazaar  in  Central  India.  The 
prestige  of  the  English  has  gained  enormously  by  the 
daring  of  men  who,  like  Colonel  John  Haughton, 
always  refused  to  lie  down  or  take  cover  under  fire, 
but  encouraged  their  men  while  themselves  a  mark  for 
every  Afridi  rifleman.  The  attitude  of  the  Afridis  them- 
selves is  in  his  opinion,  just  returned  from  their  borders, 
worth  noting.    They  have  throughout  the  war  regarded 
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it,  born  lovers  of  fighting  as  they  are,  very  much  as 
Irishmen  regard  a  faction  fight,  or  perhaps  almost  as 
devoted  footballers  regard  a  good  rough  game  of 
"rugger."  The  families  of  many  of  them  were  in 
Peshawur  during  the  war,  and  they  used  to  come  in  to 
visit  them  in  intervals  of  the  fighting.  They  bore  no 
ill-will  to  their  English  antagonists,  and  there  was 
general  grief  among  them  at  Colonel  Haughton's  death, 
for  his  great  stature  and  fearless  exposure  of  himself 
under  the  hottest  fire  claimed  the  admiration  of  born 
fighters  like  these  border  tribesmen. 

The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  has 
been  getting  through  some  good  work  at  its  pro- 
longed annual  meeting — good,  that  is,  so  far  as  the 
mere  passing  of  resolutions  deserves  the  term.  It  has 
also  shown  its  practical  sense  by  rejecting  Mr.  Murray's 
resolution  damning  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  To 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  (whose  representa- 
tive Mr.  Murray  is)  the  Act  has  ever  been  a  stumbling 
block  and  a  rock  of  offence.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  chiefly 
representative  of  merchants  rather  than  manufacturers, 
and  many  of  London's  merchants  have  done  some 
excellent  shop-keeping  business  by  purchasing  foreign 
stuff  and  exporting  it  as  English. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  has,  or  shortly  will  have,  the 
responsibility  of  appointing  to  the  two  chief  episcopal 
sees  of  India.  Dr.  Mylne,  formerly  sub-warden  of 
Keble  College,  has  already  resigned  the  bishopric  of 
Bombay,  and  Bishop  Johnson  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  metropolitical  see  of  Calcutta.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  nominated  a  clergyman 
from  South  Acton,  Mr.  MacArthur,  to  Bombay,  a 
selection  which  is  said  to  be  excellent.  Calcutta  will 
present  a  more  difficult  problem,  especially  as  Bishop 
Johnson  has  governed  the  see  with  marked  discretion 
and  tact.  By  the  way,  South  Acton  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  nursery  for  Colonial  bishops.  Mr.  MacArthur's 
predecessor  is  now  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  the  alarming 
rumour  that  there  is  some  uneasiness  in  expert  quarters 
in  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  We 
imagine  that  the  only  substratum  of  fact  is  this  : — It  is 
known  that  a  huge  iron  chain  is  embedded  in  the  stone- 
work of  the  drum  of  the  dome.  An  eminent  architect 
some  time  since  amused  himself  by  describing  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue  if  the  water  were  to  reach 
this  chain.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 
thing  has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to  occur  ;  and  the  newly 
appointed  surveyors,  Messrs.  Somers  Clarke  and  J.  T. 
Middlethwaite,  are  fully  alive  to  the  desirability  of 
finding  and  examining  the  chain.  The  first  difficulty 
appears  to  be  that  its  exact  locality  is  somewhat  un- 
certain ;  the  second  will  be  to  get  at  it  effectively  when 
it  is  discovered. 

In  a  statement  published  by  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  " 
on  Wednesday,  a  distinguished  diplomat  of  Spain  put 
the  case  for  his  country  in  a  nutshell.  "What  is 
America  fighting  for  ?  "  he  asked.  It  could  not  be  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  "  which  country  might  turn  and 
rend  her  at  any  moment."  The  cause  of  humanity? 
Had  not  Spain  ceased  hostilities  ?  Annexation  ?  America 
said  not.  The  recognition  of  the  insurgent  Government  ? 
Congress,  Senate  and  the  President  repudiated  the  idea. 
The  Spaniard  could  not  perceive  what  other  pretext 
was  left.  Indeed  there  is  none  deserving  the  respect  of 
honest  men.  What  surprises  us  is  that  the  diplomat 
was  so  guileless  in  his  criticisms. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  worthy  private  persons  in 
the  United  States  ;  but  what  we  have  to  think  of  now 
are  the  people  of  that  country  as  represented  in  their 
social,  civil  and  political  customs.  Socially  it  is  sordid 
to  the  last  degree  ;  its  courts  of  law  and  all  its  civil 
institutions  are  corrupt ;  the  methods  of  its  political 
parties  are  no  better  than  those  of  long-firms.  It  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  self-respect  of  humanity. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  shown  all  the  world  to  what  a 
depth  of  public  depravity  civilisation  is  capable  of 
descending. 
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THE  "MORAL  SENSE"  OF  AMERICA. 

R.  McKINLEY,  as  we  foresaw  last  week,  has 
giyen  up  attempting-  to  ride  the  storm  which 
his  feebleness  and  vacillation  had  raised,  Congress  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  decided  to 
g-o  to  war  with  Spain  because  that  Power  "  has  shocked 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  an  elevated  and  touching  sentiment,  and  one 
calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  those  sordid 
and  brutal  European  despotisms  which  go  to  war  for 
such  common  things  as  self-interest  and  self-aggrandise- 
ment. Mr.  Pecksniff  rebuking  vanity  and  selfishness 
never  struck  a  more  beantiful  attitude.  For  our  part,  if 
we  were  to  examine  our  own  "moral  sense"  we  should 
find  that  it  was  much  more  shocked  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  elected  head  of  70,000,000  of  people  declaring  in 
one  month  that  a  war  for  Cuba  would  be  an  "  unholy" 
war  into  which  he  would  not  be  bullied  by  Senators 
financially  interested  in  the  promotion  of  Cuba  as  a 
business  undertaking,  and  in  the  next  surrendering  his 
power  under  the  constitution  to  that  very  Senate,  a 
surrender  which  he  knew  must  lead  direct  to  war.  Six 
months  ago  he  declared  personally  to  Seiior  Canalejas, 
ex-Minister  of  Justice,  that  if  Spain  would  grant 
autonomy  and  a  relaxation  of  the  measures  against  the 
"  reconcentrados,"  America  would  respect  Spain's 
sovereign  rights.  Spain  has  granted  both  concessions, 
and  America  declares  war  in  obedience  to  the  clamours 
of  those  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  honest 
American  papers,  have  "  trunkfuls  of  Cuban  bonds" 
which  they  are  holding  for  the  rise.  Truly  a  delicate 
"moral  sense"  is  a  marvellous  thing  in  a  man  or  in 
a  nation  ! 

What,  we  wonder,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  moral 
sense  of  the  United  States  Senate  if  it  were  to  hear 
of  some  European  Power  steadily  through  over  half-a- 
century  fomenting  civil  war  in  the  territory  of  a  weaker 
neighbour,  feeding  the  strife  with  men,  money,  and  muni- 
tions, and  affording  comfort  and  shelter  to  the  insurgents 
when  the  Government  had  driven  them  into  flight ;  if 
after  a  long  course  of  support  afforded  to  men  who 
carrie  d  on  the  struggle  by  means  not  recognised  as  war 
in  any  civilised  country,  destroying  the  homes  and  in- 
dustries of  the  people,  blowing  up  passenger  trains  and 
their  occupants  with  dynamite,  and  murdering  officers 
who  enter  their  lines  as  bearers  of  a  flag  of  truce, — if 
after  all  this  the  aggressive  and  cruel  Power  were  to 
say,  Your  prolonged  civil  war  is  abhorrent  to  our 
humanity,  is  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civilisation  and, 
worst  of  all,  shocks  our  "moral  sense"  :  therefore  we, 
the  champions  of  humanity,  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  higher  "moral  sense"  of  the  world,  call  on  you 
to  "  relinquish  your  authority "  and  to  make  way  for 
your  more  powerful  neighbour?  Would  not  the  press 
and  the  pulpit  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ring 
with  indignation  at  such  a  loathsome  mixture  of 
hypocrisy,  cunning  and  self-aggrandisement?  Yet  this 
is  what  America  has  been  doing  in  Cuba :  and  the 
framer  of  the  indictment  is  not  an  envious  European 
but  an  ex-ambassador  of  the  Republic  whose  conduct 
he  condemns.  And  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  and  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle," 
call  on  us  to  fall  down  and  worship  this  latest  embodi- 
ment of  the  moral  sense  of  Christendom. 

Now  that  the  war  is  upon  them  the  gentlemen  at 
Washington  do  not  appear  to  feel  at  all  so  confident  as 
they  did  that  the  defences  of  Cuba  and  of  Spain  will  fall 
down  of  their  own  accord  at  the  sound  of  the  blowing 
of  the  American  trumpet.  Of  course  the  newspaper  tac- 
ticians at  home  and  abroad — especially  those  who  just 
a  year  ago  were  directing  the  triumphant  Greek  march 
on  Constantinople — are  in  their  element.  The  "  boys 
in  blue  "  are  being  dispatched  to  the  front — on  paper — 
at  a  rate  and  with  an  equipment  that  would  have  made 
Von  Moltke  and  the  Gross-General-Stab  green  with 
envy.  One  paper  says  that  200,000  men  are  ready,  others 
put  it  at  300,000  and  500,000,  while  the  "  Daily  Chron- 
icle" speaks  of  an  eventual  20,000,000  men  in  arms 
panting  to  be  led  against  Spain.  As  for  officers,  the 
country  is  full  of  "Colonels" — they  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  pensioners — those  suffering  heroes  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  continue  to  increase  in  geometrical 

atio  to  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  war. 


Colonel   Gourand,   and    Colonel    Cody,  and  Colonel 
Starbottle — do  we  not  know  them  and  their  valour, 
and  was  not  Mr.  McKinley  himself  a  full  captain  in  the 
sixties?    Who,  then,  dare  say  that  America  is  not 
ready — ready  to  the  last  colonel,  to  vary  the  classical 
phrase  ?     But  the   authorities  at  Washington  know 
how  much    all    this    pot-valiant  bragging  is  worth. 
They  know    that   by    drawing   every   garrison  and 
emptying    every  barrack    they  can    collect    a  bare 
20,000  trained  men,  very  scantily  officered,  utterly  un- 
trained in  combined  manoeuvres  or  camps  of  exercise, 
ludicrously  deficient    in  transport,  commissariat  and 
field  equipment — such  an  army,  for  example,  as  in  1861 
it  took  them   three  months   to   place   in  line  thirty 
miles  from  Washington.    And  it  is  to-day  no  matter  of 
marching  these  men  a  few  miles  through  home  territory 
with  ample  supplies  at  hand.    They  have  to  be  em- 
barked and  transported  over  a  hundred  miles  of  sea, 
the  transports  have  to  be  guarded  on  their  way  by  a 
fleet  of  war-ships  against  an  enemy  admittedly  very 
strong  in  torpedo-boats.    The  men  have  to  be  landed — 
horses,  artillery,  stores  and  field  equipment — on  a  hostile 
coast  reeking  with  malaria,  and  maintained  there  in 
face  of  an  enemy  two  or  three  times  as  strong,  and 
composed  of  fairly  seasoned  troops  familiar  with  the 
country  and   the   climate.     It   is  little  wonder  that 
Washington  telegrams  report  that  experts  there  "are 
beginning  to  take  a  less  hopeful  view  of  an  easy  and 
quick  campaign  than  was  entertained  recently."  Of 
course  plenty  of  men  can  be  got  from  State  Militias. 
But  these  are  men  with,  in  most  cases,  rather  less 
training  than  our  Volunteers,  and  destitute  of  even 
the  elements  of  campaign  equipment.     With  proper 
officers  and  very  hard  work  they  might  be  "licked  into 
shape/'  say,  in  six  months.    It  is,  then,  not  surprising- 
to  learn  that,  in  the  words  of  the  "Daily  News" 
correspondent,  "the  possibility  of  reverses  begins  to 
attract  attention." 

But,  say  the  friends  of  humanity,  this  will  be  a  naval 
war,  and  the  Spaniards  have  not  and  cannot  now  acquire 
any  ships  that  can  stand  in  line  of  battle  against  the  fine 
new  American  battle-ships.  That  is  quite  true,  and  for 
that  reason  the  Spaniards  will  naturally  avoid  a  battle. 
And  so  long  as  a  decisive  battle  is  not  fought,  the 
Americans  will  not  have  the  "  mastery  of  the  sea,"  and 
cannot  hope  to  make  any  permanent  impression  on 
Cuba.  Moreover,  sea-fighting  is  such  an  unknown 
quantity,  that  no  one  can  pretend,  in  a  case  where 
there  is  not  manifest  and  overwhelming  superiority, 
to  predict  the  result.  Who  could  have  predicted  in 
the  Chili-Peruvian  war,  that  avessel  like  the  "Huascar" 
could  have  held  the  seas  for  months,  and  could  have 
harried  port  after  port  on  the  Chilian  coast,  in  spite 
of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Chilian  fleet  ?  And 
while  the  American  fleet  is  tied  to  the  beat  between 
Cuba  and  Key  West,  Spain  may  send  out  half-a-dozen 
"Huascars."  Again,  the  Americans  boast  of  the  superior 
quality  of  their  seamen,  but  how  many  of  their  men 
are  nowadays  recruited  among  the  hardy  New  England 
fishermen  who  did  such  good  work  in  1812-14?  Are 
they  not  rather  the  sweepings  of  the  quays  of  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  men  who  desert  their  own 
ships,  attracted  by  the  high  pay  and  rosy  life  of  the 
American  Marine,  men  in  whose  case  real  fighting  was 
the  last  thing  thought  of?  The  Spaniards  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  memorable  battle  between  the  "  Huascar," 
the  "Almirante  Cochrane"  and  the  "Blanco  Encalada" 
testifies,  are  still  capable  of  sublime  heroism  and  daring' 
on  the  high  seas.  And  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Chili 
and  Peru  and  Mexico  may  not  before  the  fight  is  over 
discover  that  they  too  have  a  "moral  sense"  which 
is  capable  of  being  outraged  by  oppression  and  injustice 
dealt  out  to  their  mother-country.  And  on  that  point - 
of  honour  and  sentiment  your  poor  Spaniard  may,  when 
the  pinch  comes,  prove  quite  as  fluent  and  perhaps  more 
tenacious  than  your  rich  American. 

DIGNITY  AND  IMPUDENCE. 

A FULL  generation  has  passed  since  the  Great 
Republic,  thrilled  from  end  to  end  by  the  news 
from  Fort  Sumter,  found  itself  at  war,  and,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  later  received  a  rude  shock,  called  out  a 
few  thousand  troops  to  put  down  a  rebellion  which  it 
was  thought  would  easily  be  crushed  in  a  few  weeks. 
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The  war  fever  ran  high,  and  was  accompanied  at  first 
by  swagger  and  arrogance,  so  dangerous  that  this 
country  was  itself  within  an  ace  of  being  involved  in 
the  hostilities,  and  had  to  listen  to  threats  of  "  taking 
Canada "  as  a  set-off  to  the  enforced  surrender  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell.  Those  whose  memories  go 
back  to  the  "  Trent"  Affair,  as  it  was  called,  find  much 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  States  to  remind 
them  of  that  time.  There  is  the  same  confidence  in 
victory  "in  a  few  weeks,"  or  even  days;  the  same 
petulance  and  arrogance  towards  European  influence  ; 
the  same  vulgarity  of  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  a 
serious  crisis. 

The  whole  course  of  the  perplexing  and,  to  some 
minds,  ludicrous  preliminaries  to  the  coming  war  in  the 
United  States  Congress  has  been,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sagasta,  in  his  speech  before  the  Cortes  on  Wednesday, 
"an  insult,  the  most  infamous  on  record."  Spain,  pro- 
posing to  wipe  out  that  insult  with  blood,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  takes  up  the  big  bully's  gauntlet. 
Sixteen  millions  of  people  and  a  low  Treasury,  against 
sixty  millions  with  boundless  resources — that  is  how 
the  matter  stands  !  And  it  would  seem  that  in  this  case 
we  English,  who  are  generally  on  the  side  of  the  "little 
'un  "  in  a  stand-up  fight,  are  on  the  side  of  the  big  'un  ; 
— on  the  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the  big  cad  in  his  fight 
with  the  little  gentleman.  There  are  special  reasons 
for  this,  no  doubt.  There  is  the  "atrocity"  cry,  the 
"  blood-thicker-than-water  "  cry,  the  "  no  popery  "  cry, 
and  various  other  similar  catch-words  and  cant  phrases 
dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon-Protestant  hearts  in  moments 
of  ebullition,  and  especially  so  when  there  is  a  renewal 
of  the  long,  long  struggle  between  the  antagonists 
whose  antipathy  has  stained  the  earth  with  blood  these 
two  thousand  years.  From  the  time  when  Saxon  and 
Latin  met  in  the  marshes  of  the  Teutobergerwald,  in 
what  was  afterwards  southern  Hanover,  where  Imperial 
Rome  met  with  her  first  great  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  English  race,  that  struggle  has 
gone  on.  It  would  be  a  strange  reversal  of  tradition, 
of  instinct,  were  the  mass  of  any  Germanic  people  to 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Latin  race  should  ever  the 
race-struggle  be  renewed. 

Even  if  unfortunately  the  English  people  are  with 
their  kindred  against  the  Spaniard,  there  is  an  evident 
leavening  in  the  whole  lump.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
has  told  us  what  it  is  in  a  rather  amusing  letter 
he  sent  to  the  "  Daily  News"  the  other  day.  "  I  am 
aware,"  he  says,  "  that  the  mass  of  the  organs  of 
English  opinion  are  at  present  voicing  a  sympathy 
with  America  in  her  righteous  resolve  to  end  the 
inhumanities  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  I  have  never 
said  anywhere  that  the  sympathies  of  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain  were  against  the  United  States, 
but  I  have  asserted,  and  do  still  maintain  that  your 
ruling  classes  secretly  wish  success  to  Spain,  and  would 
rejoice  if  America  were  worsted  in  the  coming  conflict." 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Davitt  may  be 
right  in  this.  Assuming  that  he  is,  why  is  it,  and  how 
comes  it  about  that  our  ruling  classes  are  in  that  frame 
of  mind  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Firstly 
because  the  ruling  classes  are  the  truly  patriotic 
English  public ;  secondly  because  they  are  at  heart 
naturally  aristocratic  and  not  democratic  ;  and  thirdly 
because  they  appreciate  in  others  what  they  themselves 
possess — manners.  Having  time  for  thinking,  and  a  little 
brains  to  think  with,  the  ruling  classes  of  this  country 
are  not  led  away  by  blood-thicker-than-water  talk. 
They  often  talk  that  way  themselves  because,  being, 
after  all,  mere  mortals,  they  like  to  have  their  ears 
deceived  and  tickled  by  sentimental  rhetoric.  But  they 
know  things  about  America  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
do  not  know  ;  for  instance,  that  in  their  very  schools 
American  children  are  taught  that  England  is  the  tra- 
ditional enemy  ;  they  know  that  Americans  have  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  any  affection  for  English  people  or 
English  ways  ;  they  know  that  in  another  generation  or 
so  there  will  be  a  hundred  millions  of  people  in  America, 
with  vast  riches  and  probably  vast  fleets,  which  may  be 
used — which  many  think  must  be  used — against  their 
greatest  rival,  the  British  Empire,  and  that  the  struggle 
for  world-dominion  must  be  fought  in  the  future  between 
those  two  Powers. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  simpler  causes  which  have  for 


the  time  being  brought  to  light  the  fact — or,  let  us  say,, 
the  seeming  fact — that  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
ruling  classes  is  with  Spain.  It  is  a  question  of 
manners.  We  are  all  disgusted  with  these  raw,  vulgar, 
blatant  Americans  who  scour  Europe  in  search  of 
their  self-respect,  and  cannot  conduct  a  mere  legal 
case  with  decency.  On  that  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  has  been  fire  and  fury  and  breathings  out  of 
threatenings  and  slaughter  ;  on  this  side  there  has  been 
a  stern  and  dignified  silence. 

Not  a  day  has  passed  that  has  not  brought  its  con- 
trasts in  the  demeanour  of  the  two  countries.  "  Spain 
can't  fight,"  says  Mr.  Edison.  "  Why,  when  the  fighting 
begins  they  will  go  crazy.  We  could  wallop  Spain 
without  an  effort." — "We  have  an  army  in  Cuba  of 
which  we  may  be  proud,"  says  Weyler.  "  Our  soldiers 
are  intrepid,  sober  and  enduring.  With  them  there  is 
nothing  to  fear."  There  is  confidence  in  both — but 
with  a  difference. 

"  Our  new  captain,"  says  a  seaman  on  the  American- 
battleship  "Iowa,"  writing  to  his  parents,  "is  to  be 
Robby  Evans,  "commonly  known  as  '  Fighting  Bob/ 
Before  he  knew  that  he  would  get  command  of  the 
'  Iowa '  he  said  :  If  they  will  only  give  me  the  'Iowa,' 
and  let  me  take  her  to  Havana,  I  will  make  Spanisb 
the  most  popular  language  in  hell  for  the  next  ten  years 
to  come.'  "  Of  Admiral  Villamil  the  commander  of  the 
Spanish  torpedo  squadron,  we  read  that  before  leaving 
Cadiz,  "  he  visited  the  Shrine  of  the  Virgin  accompanied 
by  the  crews  of  the  vessels  under  his  command. 
Addressing  his  men  he  offered  to  any  who  felt  fear  the 
choice  of  remaining  behind  ;  but  the  crews  unanimously 
replied  that  they  preferred  sharing  with  their  com- 
mander the  dangers  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  war  if  it 
came.  Whereupon  the  Admiral  and  his  seamen  knelt 
before  the  crucifix,  and  took  a  solemn  vow  never  to 
return  to  Spain  unless  victorious."  These  are  two  only 
of  many  pairs  of  contrasts  which  could  thus  be  set  side 
by  side.  That  these  incidents  have  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  English  mind  among  all  classes  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  And  so  far  as  the  ruling  classes 
are  concerned,  whatever  other  causes  may  affect  their 
judgment,  in  this  matter  of  manners  they  most  distinctly 
prefer  Castile  to  Connecticut. 

SPAIN  AND  THE  STATES  :  A  BATTLE 
IMMINENT. 

DIPLOMATIC  relations  have  been  suspended,  and 
the  long-expected  war  is  upon  us  at  last.  The 
Spanish  fleet  is  moving  from  the  Cape  Verdes  west- 
wards to  Porto  Rico  ;  the  United  States  squadron  at 
Key  West  lies  prepared  for  battle,  and  may  be  expected 
to  leave  before  these  lines  appear  in  print.  Everything 
points  to  the  imminence  of  a  great  naval  action. 
There  is  something  almost  terrible  to  the  thinker  in 
the  lightheadedness  of  the  American  public  at  such  a 
time.  With  battle  at  hand,  excursions  are  being 
organized  for  trippers  to  look  upon  what  is  really  the 
slaughter  of  men  on  a  gigantic  scale.  It  is  still 
sadder,  still  more  ominous  for  the  future,  to  reflect  that, 
had  President  McKinley  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
firebrands,  all  that  America  really  wants  might  have  been 
obtained  from  Spain  without  war.  The  United  States 
have  a  new  navy  :  they  are  anxious  to  try  it,  and  Spain 
is  the  corpus  vile  of  the  experiment. 

Already  this  country  is  beginning  to  discover  what  a 
war  in  which  it  was  concerned  would  mean  ;  for  if 
insurance  on  goods  in  transit  to  America  rises  2s. ,  if 
the  price  of  wheat  jumps  up  45-.,  if  there  is  a  wild  panic 
in  the  City  because  a  weak  navy,  such  as  that  of  Spain, 
is  going  to  exchange  shots  with  the  fleet  of  the  United 
States,  what  would  happen  if  England  were  opposed  by 
the  coalition  of  France  and  Russia  ? 

The  plans  of  both  sides  are,  naturally,  unknown.  But 
the  United  States  appear  to  have  committed  a  mistake 
in  dividing  their  battle-ships  into  two  squadrons.  I 
say  "  appear  "  because  it  is  possible  that  the  real  object 
of  the  "  Massachusetts'  "  and  "  Texas'  "  voyage  North, 
to  join  the  flying  squadron,  was  to  undergo  repairs  and 
have  their  hulls  cleaned.  The  "Massachusetts"  is  known 
to  have  been  in  a  very  foul  condition.  Remaining  off 
Key  West  are  two  battle-ships,  four  coast-defence 
ships,  one  armoured  cruiser,  six  cruisers,  and  eight 
torpedo-boats.     It  is  said   that   this   squadron  will 
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bombard  Havana,  but  the  people  who  talk  so  cheerfully 
about  bombardments  hardly  know  what  they  mean. 
The  best  method  of  disabling  a  modern  fleet — I  care 
not  how  good  or  how  large — is  to  lead  it  against  forts 
or  earthworks  in  which  decent  guns,  manned  by 
competent  gunners,  are  mounted.  Of  course,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  American  Government  knows  that  the 
Havana  forts  are  not  efficient.  Of  Spain,  anything  is 
credible  :  she  approaches  China  in  corruption.  But  if 
Havana  is  not  armed  and  prepared,  heads  will  come  off 
in  Spain  ;  and  so  I  fancy  that  the  guns  mounted  by 
General  Weyler  will  be  found  serviceable,  and  the 
ammunition  will  not  be  composed  of  sand-filled  shells. 
In  that  case  Captain  Sampson's  fleet  will  do  well  to  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that  Captain 
Sampson  will  move  from  Key  West  against  Porto  Rico, 
whilst  the  flying  squadron  steams  off  to  look  after  the 
Spanish  torpedo  flotilla.  Everything  depends  on  the 
Americans  bringing  these  small  craft  to  action  in  the 
"heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  when  short  of  coal  and 
with  crews  exhausted  by  a  long  voyage  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  But  then,  why  do  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts "  and  "Texas,"  two  slow  battle-ships,  figure 
in  the  flying  squadron  ?  And  if  the  one  armoured  and 
two  unarmoured  cruisers  of  the  flying  squadron,  un- 
supported, run  up  against  the  Spanish  fleet,  they  will 
have  a  very  evil  time.  Spain  has,  as  convoys,  with  her 
three  destroyers  and  three  torpedo-boats,  four  large 
armoured  cruisers,  one  of  which,  the  "  Christobal 
Colon,"  would  be  an  ugly  customer.  One  conjectures 
that  the  two  American  squadrons  will  unite,  and  then 
divide  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Four  monitors  will  watch  Havana  ; 

Four  battle-ships  will  watch  Porto  Rico  ; 

Torpedo  craft  will  divide  up,  or  all  go  to  Porto  Rico  ; 

Cruisers  will  go  in  search  of  the  Spanish  squadron. 
At  the  same  time  a  secondary  base  will  be  seized  on 
Porto-Rican  territory. 


It  is  possible  that  the  Spaniards  are  after  the 
"Oregon,"  now  ploughing  her  way  up  north  from  the 
Horn.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  States 
if  the  war  opened  with  the  loss  of  a  battle-ship  ;  yet  no 
one  will  say  that  this  is  out  of  the  question.  I  do  not 
know  the  whereabouts  of  the  "Oregon,"  but  she  must 
be  in  imminent  danger,  as  she  is  not  due  at  Key  West 
before  27  April  or  1  May.  A  glance  at  the  chart  of  the 
Atlantic  will  show  that  she  must  steam  perilously  near 
Cape  Verdes.  An  attempt  to  intercept  her  would 
not  take  the  Spaniards  much  out  of  their  course.  If 
they  do  not  take  or  sink  her,  they  may  drive  her  into  a 
Brazilian  port,  and  then  there  is  the  famous  precedent 
of  the  "  Wachusett"  and  the  "Florida"  if  the  Brazilians 
are  unable  to  keep  the  Spaniards  off.  The  former, 
an  American  warship,  carried  off  the  "Florida,"  a 
Confederate  privateer,  from  the  harbour  of  Bahia. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  Americans  have 
made  no  move  to  cover  the  "Oregon's"  approach, 
and  that  they  have  forced  on  war  before  she  was  in 
safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Spaniards  are  moving  with 
this  object,  they  will  run  no  small  risk  of  losing  Porto 
Rico,  if  not  Cuba,  in  the  meantime.  The  defences  of 
the  former  island  are  said  to  have  been  strengthened, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  resist  a  vigorous 
combined  attack.  The  Spanish  ships  would  almost 
inevitably  suffer  severe  damage  in  an  action  with  the 
"  Oregon,"  and  all  or  most  of  them  might  be  driven  to 
return  to  Cadiz  for  repairs  and  fresh  coal.  In  Cuba 
there  are  over  100,000  Spanish  soldiers,  and  though  the 
fighting  reputation  of  Spain  does  not  stand  high — in  spite 
of  Baylen,  which  was  a  success  due  to  Dupont  the 
French  general's  miserable  incapacity — it  is  not  likely 
that  the  island  could  be  conquered  without  a  severe 
Nor  will  the  United  States  attempt  a 
till  their  army  is  in  better  trim  and 
they  have  organized  an  efficient  staff. 

H.  W.  Wilson. 


struggle 
landing  there 
have 


WALT   ONCE  MORE. 


I. 


BEHIND  the  portal  of  death  (this  to  you  Camerado) 
I  swear  that  life  is  the  same  as  here,  but  different. 
For  there  a  man  can  loafe  and  invite  his  soul  all  the  time, 
For  there  you  never  take  off  your  hat  indoors  or  outdoors, 
For  there  you  haven't  got  any  hat,  nor  anything  else, 
For  there  the  almighty  dollar  is  of  no  account  at  all, 
For  there  the  philosops  affectionately  absorb  me  as  I  absorb  them, 
For  there  Brahma  and  Shakspere  sit  and  listen  to  old  Walt, 
For  there  our  talk  was  interrupted  by  an  obese  shouting, 
The  shouting  of  my  lands  (Oh  !  that  barbaric  yawp  ! ) 
And  I  came  right  along  to  hear  what  it  all  meant,  anyhow. 

II. 

To  this  haughty  clean-spread  sky  overhead,  sky  of  my  lands,  sky  of  the  Fourth-month  eve, 
To  the  pensive  sun  in  the  west  leaving  a  pure  brooding  translucent  light  after  it  has  concluded, 
To  the  hunched-up  hills  fronting  the  indolent  tide  as  it  slides,  a  grey  somnambulent,  out  to  the  sea, 
To  the  still-brown  dusk,  and  out  of  the  dusk  a  rank  smell  blown,  smell  of  the  lilac  I  love, 
To  the  friendly  grass  leaping  around  my  feet  with  proud  exultant  welcome, 
To  these  States  and  the  turbulent  life  of  Manhattan, 
I,  their  Bard,  have  returned. 

III. 

In  the  night,  the  clear-though  ted  challenging  night, 

Above  me  mystic  silence,  around  me  the  yelling  news-boys, 

(Oh  !  for  the  hermit-thrush,  Oh  !  for  the  native  grand  opera) 

I  wander  here  in  Broadway  pondering  long  and  long, 

With  the  knowledge  of  War  on  one  side  of  me, 

With  the  desire  for  Peace  on  the  other  side  of  me, 

With  myself  in  the  middle,  comrade  of  each,  holding  their  hands. 

IV. 

And  there  in  the  night  (Listen,  whoever  you  are) 
We  ciphered  up  this  Spanish  business,  you  bet. 
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V. 

And  I  swear  that  McKinley  isn't  a  patch  on  old  Abe, 

And  I  swear  that  These  States  are  being  run  by  Juntas  and  Bosses, 

And  I  swear  that  my  countrymen  have  been  poisoned  with  lies, 

And  1  swear  that  the  trouble  in  Cuba  has  been  engineered  by  unholy  syndicates, 

And  I  swear  that  if  These  States  had  done  the  square  thing  Cuba  would  now  be  free, 

And  I  swear  that  it  is  cowardly  to  bully  a  little  chap, 

And  I  swear  that  a  war  of  rapine  and  revenge  is  a  crime, 

And  I  swear  that  this  war  against  Spain  is  a  crime. 

VI. 

To  conclude,  I  announce  some  things  that  shall  happen, 

I  announce  that  famine  and  pestilence  shall  happen, 

I  announce  that  death  to  babes  and  mothers  shall  happen, 

I  announce  that  the  agony  to  strong  men  shall  be  a  new  Calvary, 

I  announce  that  the  hired  innocent  shall  die  and  not  the  guilty  pay-master, 

I  announce  (this  before  I  go)  that  the  Political  Bosses  shall  be  as  sleek  at  the  end  of  the  war  as 
at  the  beginning, 

I  announce  that  they  shall  line  their  pockets  with  dollars  and  have  a  good  time, 

And  I  announce  that  a  thrice-heated  Hell  (for  Political  Bosses)  is  not  a  myth.    (So  long  f) 


A  RADICAL  BUDGET. 

SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  had  quite  a  pleasant 
hour  and  forty  minutes  on  Thursday,  when  he  made 
his  Budget  Statement  for  the  year,  for  he  had  a  tale  to  tell 
of  abounding-  resources,  of  astounding  expenditure  and 
of  a  magnificent  surplus.  The  total  revenue  of  the  past 
year,  including  the  amount  raised  on  Local  Taxation 
account,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  ^,116,016,000, 
the  actual  State  Revenue  being  ^106,614,000.  This  is 
nearly  three  millions  more  than  was  raised  in  1896-7,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  there  remained  a  real- 
ised surplus  of  ^3, 678, 000.  No  more  eloquent  testi- 
mony than  this  is  needed  of  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  enormous  resources  which  lie  at 
our  disposal  in  case  of  real  need.  The  elasticity  of 
the  revenue  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  activity  of  trade,  of 
the  spending  power  of  the  masses  and  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  it  needs  but  a  slight  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  to  realise  that  the  general 
standard  of  comfort  is  probably  at  a  higher  level  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  So  much  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  justified  in  deducing  from  the 
figures  of  the  past  year.  Customs  produced  half  a 
million  more  than  in  1896-7,  and  Excise  ^840,000 
more.  The  greatest  increase,  however,  came  from 
the  Death  Duties,  which  brought  in,  thanks  to  the 
death  of  nine  millionaires  instead  of  five,  ^1,365,000 
more  than  in  1896-7.  Stamps  added  another  ^300,000, 
the  Income  Tax  ^65,000,  and  the  Post  Office  ^"410,000. 
But  if  the  income  of  the  State  is  colossal,  its  expenditure 
is  on  the  same  scale.  To  maintain  our  position  of 
supremacy  in  the  world  is  no  light  task,  and  last  year 
it  cost  us  the  greater  part  of  the  ^103,000,000  spent  by 
the  nation. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Estimates  for  the  current  year, 
the  figures  grow  still  bigger,  and  we  find  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  an  expenditure,  apart  from  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion account,  of  nearly  ^107,000,000,  an  increase 
of  ^"4,000,000  on  the  past  year,  and  of  nearly 
;£i  3,000,000  on  the  expenditure  of  three  years  ago.  We 
are  now  spending  over  ^5,000,000  a  year  more 
on  the  Navy,  and  over  ^1,000,000  more  on  the 
Army  than  in  1895-6.  These  are  stern  facts  that 
make  the  plain  citizen  realise  the  responsibilities  of 
Empire,  but  happily  there  is  not  an  elector  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  who  would  wish  to  see 
one  penny  cut  off  from  this  expenditure,  provided  only 
that  he  is  assured  of  getting  fair  value  for  it.  To  meet 
the  increased  expenditure  no  increased  taxation  is 
required.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  perhaps 
unduly  optimistic  in  this  regard,  for  with  war  rising 
above  the  horizon,  it  is  possible  the  fat  year  may  be 
followed  by  a  lean  one.  He  estimates  the  total  revenue 
for  the  current  year  at  ^108,615,000,  which  will  leave 
him  a  surplus,  if  his  anticipations  are  fulfilled,  of 
786,000,  The  way  in  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  deals  with  this  prospective  surplus  reveals  him 


as  the  disciple  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  with  a  difference. 
He  graduates  the  income  tax  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  up  to  incomes  of  £700,  at 
a  cost  of  ,£100,000.  He  takes  6d.  in  the  pound 
off  the  tobacco  duty  at  a  cost  of  ^1,120,000,  hoping 
that  the  reduction  will  benefit  the  consumer,  and 
lamenting  that  his  surplus  is  not  big  enough  to  let 
him  take  a  penny  off  the  income  tax  instead.  Some 
smaller  changes  assist  to  devour  up  the  surplus,  and 
the  result  is  one  which,  for  our  part,  we  welcome, 
but  which  is  calculated  to  astonish  the  slow-coach 
Tories,  who  are  rapidly  being  left  behind  by  the 
younger  generation  which  remembers  the  teachings  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The  Budget  is  a  Radical 
Budget,  but  it  is  a  good,  almost  a  great,  Budget,  and 
worthy  of  the  new  spirit  that  is  leavening  the  Tory 
party.  It  provides  amply  for  our  Imperial  interests  ;  it 
gives  a  great  boon  to  the  working  man  in  cheaper  and 
better  tobacco,  and  is  one  more  proof  of  the  prosperity 
the  nation  enjoys  when  its  domestic  concerns,  are  in  the 
hands  of  statesmen  and  not  of  faddists. 

RUSSIA  IN  KOREA. 
By  our  Special  Correspondent. 

Kobe,  22  March. 

THE  history  of  recent  events  in  Korea,  by  which 
Russia  has  got  herself  feared  and  disliked,  is  not 
a  little  curious  and  interesting.  As  will  be  remembered, 
Russia  took  advantage  of  certain  very  unskilful  and 
diplomatically  unforgivable  moves  of  Japanese  officials 
to  step  into  the  position  occupied  by  Japan  after  the 
war,  only  to  find,  however,  that  the  resentment  aroused 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  country  was  in  the  end 
transferred  to  her,  and  with  even  greater  intensity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Russia  has  not  interfered  in  Korea  to 
anything  like  the  extent  attempted  by  Japan.  In  1894, 
within  two  months  of  the  attack  on  the  Palace  at  Seoul 
by  Japanese  troops,  the  Japanese  Minister  presented  a 
list  of  reforms  to  the  King,  and  secured  the  assent  of 
the  Council  to  them,  of  a  most  far-reaching  character. 
All  persons  were  to  be  regarded  as  equals  before  the 
law  ;  domestic  slavery  was  to  be  abolished  ;  every 
Korean  was  to  have  free  access  to  the  Council  ;  there 
was  to  be  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  finances 
of  the  country  and  a  careful  estimate  made  of  its 
resources;  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures 
was  to  be  adopted,  and  taxes  paid  in  money  instead 
of  in  kind, — such  were  only  a  few  of  the  drastic 
changes  pressed  upon  the  Korean  Government  by  the 
Japanese.  Indeed,  the  most  minute  details  of  ad- 
ministration were  provided  for.  Thus  distinctions 
between  civil  and  military  officials  were  to  be  abolished, 
the  cut  and  colour  of  military  uniforms  were  de- 
cided, legal  documents  were  to  be  dated  by  a  Korean 
era  instead  of  a  Chinese,  the  retinues  of  officials 
were  reduced,  a  law  of  adoption  promulgated,  the 
duties  of  departments  defined,  official  seals  decided, 
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literary  examinations  tor  appointments  abolished, — even 
the  marriageable  age  for  males  and  females  was  fixed. 
The  Koreans  submitted,  for  there  was  a  large  Japanese 
army  in  the  peninsula  ;  but  most  of  the  reforms  simply 
existed  on  paper,  and  after  the  retrocession  of  Liao- 
tung  made  the  necessity  for  the  control  of  Korea  less 
important  to  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  did  not 
attempt  to  enforce  them.  Then,  as  Japanese  influence 
declined  in  face  of  Russian  activity,  there  followed  the 
extraordinary  conspiracy  in  October  1895  by  which 
Lieutenant  -  General  Miura,  the  Japanese  Minister, 
sought  to  reinstate  the  Japanese  control  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  King's  person,  the  Queen  being 
murdered  in  the  resulting  struggle  at  the  Palace,  in 
which  the  Japanese  troops  were  engaged  as  well  as  a 
number  of  disaffected  Koreans.  The  conspiracy  was 
actually  successful  for  a  time,  and  though  Lieutenant- 
General  Miura  and  other  Japanese  were  recalled  and 
placed  upon  their  trial  (all  being  finally  acquitted,  by 
the  wav),  a  pro-Japanese  Ministry  did  for  several 
months  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country,  the  King 
being  practically  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  In  the 
following  February,  however,  the  King  escaped  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Russian  Legation,  where  he  re- 
mained for  more  than  a  year,  several  of  the  pro-Japanese 
Ministers  were  killed,  and  Japanese  influence  was  dis- 
placed by  Russian. 

With  their  usual  diplomatic  adroitness  the  Russians 
made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  internal  affairs,  con- 
tenting themselves  by  providing  Korea  with  Russian 
military  instructors,  and  making  a  compact  with  Japan 
not  to  station  more  than  a  certain  number  of  troops  in 
the  peninsula,  and  these  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  public  order.  This  convention,  it  may  be 
worth  remarking,  was  settled  between  Japan  and 
Russia  without  consultation  with,  or  reference  to,  the 
Korean  Government.  All  the  time,  however,  Russia 
was  quietly  assuming  the  control  which  Japan  had  been 
forced  to  relinquish,  until  at  last  she  was  strong  enough 
to  secure  the  dismissal  even  of  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  a 
British  subject,  from  the  office  of  Financial  Adviser,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  when  Japanese  influence 
was  on  the  wane,  and  the  appointment  in  his  stead  of 
M.  Alexieff,  a  gentleman  from  the  Russian  Financial 
Bureau.  Some  of  the  officials  doubtless  welcomed  the 
change,  for  Mr.  Brown  had  kept  a  tight  hand  upon  the 
national  purse-strings,  and  had  prevented  the  syste- 
matic stealings  to  which  officials  had  been  accustomed 
from  time  immemorial,  with  the  result  that  Korea  found 
herself  in  a  position  to  repay  two  out  of  the  three 
millions  advanced  by  Japan.  M.  Alexieff  was  found  a 
much  easier  man  to  deal  with.  Unlike  Mr.  Brown,  he 
knew  nothing  of  Chinese,  nor  was  he  experienced  in 
the  wiles  of  Oriental  officials,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
creating  a  good  impression,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
distribute  among  the  officials  of  his  department  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  salary  which  he  drew  from  the 
Korean  Treasury.  But  there  were  others,  mostly 
officials  out  of  office,  who  looked  upon  the  steady 
growth  of  Russian  influence  with  considerable  suspicion, 
and  these  succeeded  in  arousing  an  opposition  of  quite 
formidable  dimensions  for  such  a  country  as  Korea. 
About  two  years  ago  an  Independence  Society  was 
formed  in  Seoul,  the  moving  spirits  being  one  or  two 
Koreans  returned  from  America,  who  had  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  several  of  the  American  missionaries. 
The  disaffected  Koreans,  or,  let  us  say,  the  patriotic 
officials  out  of  office,  now  joined  this  organization,  and 
one  who  had  formerly  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  appointed  its  president.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  an  opportunity  for  a  popular  protest, 
quite  on  European  or  American  lines,  was  not  long  in 
coming. 

For  some  time  Russia  had  been  asking  for  a  grant  of 
land  on  Deer  Island  (opposite  Fusan)  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  coal  depot  there.  The  site  Russia  asked  for, 
however,  had  already  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  a  general  foreign  settlement;  and  the  Ministers 
hesitated  about  making  the  grant  for  fear  of  complica- 
tions with  other  Powers.  Min  Jongmuk,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  strongly  advocated  that  Russia  should 
be  granted  this  concession  ;  and,  finding  himself  unable 
to  obtain  his  colleagues'  consent,  he  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and  wrote  to  the  Russian  Minister  a 


dispatch  in  which  he  said:  "I  consider  that  the  friendly 
relations  between  Korea  and  Russia  are  different  from 
those  of  other  countries;  therefore  I  make  the  special 
concession  in  hope  that  our  relations  may  become  still 
closer."  Thereupon  the  other  Ministers  protested  to 
the  "Emperor"  of  Korea,  and  resigned  office.  Min 
Jongmuk  followed  suit  by  sending  in  his  resignation, 
and  the  Ministers  allowed  themselves  to  be  reappointed. 
But  the  Russian  Minister  then  took  a  hand  in  the  game, 
and  insisted,  it  appears,  upon  the  reinstatement  of  Min 
Jongmuk;  which  being  accomplished,  the  Ministers 
again  resigned  in  a  body. 

Meanwhile  popular  hostility  against  Russia  began  to 
be  openly  displayed.  The  Korean  interpreter  at  the 
Russian  Legation,  who  is  credited  with  exercising  great 
influence  upon  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  his  employers, 
was  attacked  in  the  streets,  and  only  escaped  assassina- 
tion by  the  timely  intervention  of  Russian  marines.  The 
Independence  Club  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor 
protesting  against  continual  concessions  to  Russia,  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  replied,  saying  that  it  "  made  his 
heart  feelgood"  to  hear  of  such  a  communication,  but 
declaring  his  inability  to  decline  the  Russian  demands. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Seoul,  an  open- 
air  political  demonstration  was  held,  quite  on  Hyde 
Park  lines,  at  which  some  thousands  of  people  were 
present,  and  the  Deer  Island  concession  to  Russia  was 
vigorously  denounced. 

There  could  be  no  longer  any  question  that  a  very 
strong  anti-Russian  influence  was  at  work,  and  even  the 
foreign  advisers  not  of  Russian  nationality  received 
warnings  not  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  as  the 
people  were  not  likely  to  make  nice  distinctions  between 
nationalities  at  such  a  time.  M.  de  Speyer,  the  Russian 
Minister,  made  a  report  of  the  situation  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  a  few  days  later  he  received  instructions  to 
make  a  vigorous  remonstrance  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment. He  thereupon  addressed  a  somewhat  sarcastic  dis- 
patch to  the  Korean  Foreign  Office,  in  which  he  declared 
that  a  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  existed  in  Seoul. 
Many  idlers  among  the  people  claiming  to  be  "  gifted  poli- 
ticians "  were  creating  disturbance  by  opposing  Russian 
interests,  and  his  Imperial  master  was  much  surprised 
that  this  should  be  permitted.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
was  at  the  request  of  Korea  that  military  instructors 
had  been  sent  to  drill  the  soldiers  and  guard  the  Palace, 
and  a  Financial  Adviser  provided  for  the  finance  de- 
partment. But  the  Korean  Government  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  Russia's  benevolent  desire  to  "strengthen 
the  independence  of  Korea,"  and  was  openly  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Such  being  the  case,  he  was 
instructed  to  ask  whether  Korea  still  desired  the  assist- 
ance of  Russia,  and  if  an  answer  was  returned  in  the 
negative,  "  my  Government,"  he  said,  "  will  make  some 
other  necessary  arrangement  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, but  your  Government  must  maintain  your 
independence  in  the  future  according  to  its  ability." 

This  was  a  bombshell  indeed,  and,  though  an  answer 
was  requested  within  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  several 
days  before  a  reply  was  made.  The  Independent  Club 
called  another  "mass  meeting,"  at  which  the  Russian 
Minister  and  his  staff  were  present  as  spectators,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  that  in  order  to  maintain  Korea's 
sovereign  rights  the  Russian  military  instructors  and 
Finance  Adviser  should  be  relieved  from  their  engage- 
ments. The  Russian  ultimatum  was  presented  on 
7  March.  On  the  nth  the  Korean  Government  replied, 
thanking  the  Russian  Government  for  the  assistance 
given  and  good-will  hitherto  shown,  but  stating  that  it 
was  considered  best  that  in  future  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Army  and  Finance  should  be  directed  and 
managed  by  the  Koreans  themselves,  no  foreign  officers 
or  advisers  being  employed.  This  reply  was  duly  - 
wired  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
M.  de  Speyer  informed  the  Korean  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  that  his  Government  was  glad  to  learn  that 
Korea  could  now  maintain  her  independence  without 
assistance,  and  the  advisers  and  instructors  would 
forthwith  be  withdrawn.  The  Korean  Government 
then  proposed  to  send  an  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  thank  the  Tsar  for  the  consideration  shown,  but  was 
promptly  given  to  understand  that  such  a  pleni- 
potentiary would  not  be  received.  M.  Alexieff,  the 
Financial  Adviser,  immediately  returned  his  contract,  and 
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the  military  instructors  are  now  preparing  to  leave 
Seoul. 

Such  are  the  events  which  bring  the  first  chapter  of 
Russian  policy  in  Korea  to  a  close.  Curiously,  the  end 
of  the  chapter  coincides  with  the  close  of  M.  de  Speyer's 
diplomatic  term  in  Seoul,  for  the  new  Russian  Minister, 
M.  Matunine,  who  now  replaces  him,  arrived  in  Japan 
to-day,  and  has  gone  to  Tokio  for  consultation  with 
Baron  Rosen,  who  represents  the  Tsar  at  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  Few  will  believe  that  the  events 
related  above  indicate  that  Russia  intends  to  withdraw 
from  further  interference  in  Korea.  She  simply  intends 
to  adopt  a  new  policy,  and  the  resentment  at  Korea's 
ingratitude  is  largely  simulated.  One  thing  is  certain, 
Russia  will  not  permit  Japan  or  any  other  Power  to 
step  into  the  place  she  has  apparently  vacated.  If 
Korea  refuses  Russian  advisers  and  instructors,  then 
Kora  must  not  seek  or  accept  advisers  or  instructors  of 
other  nationality.  Left  to  her  own  unaided  devices,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  administration  of  the  country 
is  again  in  the  state  of  chaos  from  which  the  foreign 
advisers,  Japanese  and  British  as  well  as  Russian,  have 
rescued  it.  Then,  when  risings  follow  official  extortion 
and  spoliation,  Russia  will  have  the  same  excuse  to 
interfere  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  the  Orient,  as  had  Japan  in 
1894.  Such  is  one  possibility,  but  whatever  happens  in 
a  country  like  Korea  the  progress  of  events  inevitably 
plays  into  the  hands  of  a  dominant  neighbour.  In  this 
case  the  paramount  Power  must  either  be  Russia  or 
Japan,  and  the  longer  the  actual  struggle  for  supremacy 
is  deferred  the  less  chance  will  the  latter  Power  have 
of  success. 

LANDMARKS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  PARIS.— III. 

"  J'allai  l'autre  jour  a  Issy, 
Village  peu  distant  de  Paris, 
Pour  ou'ir  chanter  en  musique 
Une  pastorale  comique." 

a  '  I  "HE  other  day,"  in  this  instance,  means  two  hun- 
-L  dred  and  thirty-nine  years  all  but  a  fortnight 
ago  ;  the  village  of  Issy  itself  is  celebrated  in  many 
respects  for  its  theological,  historical  and  archaeological 
associations;  "the  Pastorale  Comique"  was  the  first 
effort  to  establish  French  opera  in  France ;  and  the 
man  who  went  to  Issy  to  listen  to  it  was  Jean  Loret, 
the  founder  of  the  most  original  newspaper  ever  pub- 
lished, i.e. ,  a  newspaper  written  from  beginning  to  end 
in  verse.  In  spite  of  this,  I  leave  to  him  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  spelling  of  the  past  tense  of  the 
verb  "  aller."  Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  trace  the 
French  lyrical  drama  upward  from  its  beginnings  by 
the  Abbe  Perrin,  as  a  librettist  and  Cambert  as  a 
composer  ;  I  would  as  soon  think  of  tracing  English 
amateur  orchestral  societies  downward  to  Thomas 
Britton,  the  small-coal  man  of  Clerkenwell.  French 
opera  suffered  many  vicissitudes  in  its  rise,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  protection  it  always  commanded 
from  the  Court  ;  and  until  it  took  possession  of  its  home 
in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it 
was  never  adequately,  still  less  comfortably  lodged. 
The  building  that  immediately  succeeded  that  of  Rue  de 
Richelieu  and  immediately  preceded  M.  Garnier's,  owed 
its  existence  to  the  accomplished  assassination  of  the 
Due  de  Berri  ;  just  as  the  structure  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines  owes  its  erection  to  the  miscarried 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  Yet  the  motives 
that  prompted  the  two  identical  measureswere  essentially 
different. 

A  score  of  years  before  the  late  Comte  de  Chambord's 
father  fell  under  the  knife  of  Pierre  Louvel,  Bonaparte, 
then  First  Consul,  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate 
twice  within  the  space  of  three  months.  The  first  affair 
is  known  as  the  "  Cerachi  and  Arena  plot ;  "  the  second 
as  the  "  explosion  of  the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise."  Cerachi 
and  his  accomplices  intended  to  stab  Bonaparte  in  his  box 
itself,  as  Louvel  stabbed  the  Due  de  Berri  in  the  private 
entrance  in  the  Rue  de  Rameau  ;  Jean-Francois,  alias 
Corbon,  and  his  fellow-chouana  relied  on  a  barrel  tightly 
filled  with  powder  and  ball,  and  to  which  was  attached 
a  gun-barrel  with  its  hammer  and  trigger,  but  minus  its 
butt-end.  The  contrivance  was  placed  on  a  ricketty  old 
cart,  with  a  decrepit  small  horse  or  pony  in  its  shaft, 


and  was  guarded  by  a  child.  The  vehicle  and  its- 
contents  stood  in  the  direct  road  of  the  Consul's  carriage, 
but  his  escort  removed  it,  apparently  most  gently,  for 
the  explosion  occurred  a  few  seconds  after  the  cortege 
had  passed.  There  was  a  miscalculation  somewhere. 
I  was  not  far  wrong  when  I  said  in  my  former  paper 
that  contemporary  regicides  have  no  qualms  of  con- 
science with  regard  to  useless  bloodshed ;  the  boy 
guardian  was  shattered  to  atoms.  The  first  Bonaparte, 
though,  took  no  steps  for  the  building  of  a  new  Opera- 
house.  Pn  view  of  his  constant  exposure  to  death  on 
the  battlefield,  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  Nor 
was  the  decision  of  the  Bourbons  to  that  effect  based 
upon  personal  motives.  They  were  entirely  swayed  by 
religious  considerations.  The  Due  de  Berri  breathed 
his  last  in  the  Opera-house  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and 
partook  of  the  supreme  rites  of  the  Church  there  ad- 
ministered by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  They  determined 
that  the  place  should  never  open  its  doors  again  to 
profane  entertainments  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  commemorative 
chapel  had  already  partly  arisen  on  the  spot  when  the 
Revolution  of  1830  drove  them  from  the  country.  Louis- 
Philippe  had  not  only  not  the  decency  to  complete  it, 
but  uprooted  it  to  make  room  for  the  fountain  of  the 
Square  Louvois,  which  is  there  to  the  present  day. 

By  that  time  the  Opera-house  of  the  Rue  Le  Peletier 
had  been  in  existence  for  nearly  a  dozen  years,  and, 
though  meeting  with  varying  fortunes,  had  upon  the 
whole  flourished  exceedingly.  The  original  estimates, 
exclusive  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  like  that  on  which  the  Ope>a  Comique  is 
being  rebuilt,  amounted  to  1,800,000  francs,  but  they 
were  finally  exceeded  by  700,000  francs.  I  at  all  times 
prefer  the  figures  of  poetry  to  the  poetry  of  figures, 
but  am  compelled  to  lapse  into  the  latter  in  order  to 
make  good  a  previous  statement  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  new  Opera-house,  and  least  of  all  for  an 
Opera-house  of  the  size  of  the  present  one,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  reason  I  alleged  for  the  erection  of  M. 
Garnier's  is  the  right  one.  Debret's  Opera-house,  to 
be  absolutely  exact,  cost  2,287,000  francs  ;  M.  Garnier's 
cost  35,400,000  francs,  hence  more  than  fifteen  times 
the  amount  of  the  other.  I  do  not  know  the  outer 
measurements  of  the  house  that  was  burned  down 
during  the  night  of  28-29  October,  1873,  but  I  know 
those  of  the  house  on  the  Place  de  l'Opera,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  well  it  may  be, 
seeing  that  its  length  is  172  metres  and  its  width  101. 
Those  colossal  dimensions  have  necessitated  the  pierc- 
ing of  1606  doors,  the  making  of  7593  keys.  There  are 
334  dressing-rooms,  9209  gas-burners,  450  chimneys, 
and  6319  steps  to  the  various  staircases.  The  length 
of  the  waterpipes  is  about  seven  kilometres  ;  the  ropes 
for  the  machinery,  if  placed  together,  would  reach  from 
Paris  to  Caen  in  Calvados,  which,  on  consulting  a  rail- 
way guide,  I  find  to  be  59  leagues,  177  English  miles. 
The  floor  of  the  stage  is  one  hectare — roughly  two  and 
a  half  acres. 

And  the  use  of  this  gigantic  combination  ?  Ap- 
parently none,  at  any  rate  from  the  purely  operatic 
point  of  view.  The  stage  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier,  on 
which  the  late  Emile  Perrin  produced  that  wonderful 
ship  of  "  l'Africaine,"  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
big  enough  for  anything.  As  for  the  interior  of  the 
new  house,  I  mean  the  portion  devoted  to  the  seating 
of  the  spectators,  the  proportions  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  former  one. 

The  salle  of  the  Rue  Le  Peletier  was  sixteen  metres 
and  eighty  centimetres  wide,  twenty-two  metres  long, 
and  eighteen  metres  and  a  half  high.  The  present  salle 
has  exactly  the  same  width,  is  about  three  metres  and 
a  half  longer,  and  two  metres  higher.  This  additional 
space  has  been  utilised  for  202  additional  seats,  which, 
however,  are  only  occupied  on  exceptional  occasions, 
let  us  say  on  fifty  performances  out  of  the  170  annually 
given.  The  house  contains  2156  seats,  and  opens  its 
doors  three  times  a  week  and  on  fourteen  Sundays 
during  the  winter.  Its  gross  receipts  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  3,166,788  francs,  from  which  we  must 
first  of  all  deduct  ten  per  cent,  poor  rates.  The  whole 
of  those  receipts  are,  however,  not  derived  from 
operatic  performances.  There  are  the  proceeds  of  at 
least  eight  opera  balls,  which  are  in  reality  better 
patronised  than  the  operatic  performances  themselves 
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By  those  balls  there  hangs  a  tale,  and  I  am  only  too 
pleased    to    finish  this    paper  with    something-  more 
amusing'  than  statistics,  which  are  not  at  all  in  my 
way.    In  1712  Louis  XIV.  favoured  the  Opera,  then 
established  in  the  first  salle  of  the  Palais  Royal  (there 
have  been  two)  with  a  special  mansion  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  its  administration,  archives  and  re- 
hearsals.   This  hotel,  situated  in  the  Rue  Nicaise,  of 
which  I  spoke  just  now  in  connexion  with  the  second 
attempt   on    Bonapartes    life.      The    building-  was 
generally  designated  under  the  name  of  "  Magasin," 
whence   the   term   "  Filles   du   Magasin"  (not   "  de 
magasin ")    subsequently,    not    only    to    the  female 
choristers  and  supers,  but  the  female  dancers  them- 
selves.   It  so  happened  that  the  King  forgot  to  pay  his 
-architects  and  workmen.     In  order  to  satisfy  them, 
the  Chevalier  de  Bouillon  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
balls  in  the  Opera-house,  for  which  idea  he  received  an 
annual  pension  of  6000  francs.    He  was  paid,  but  the 
King's  debtors  were  not,  for  although  the  letters  patent 
were  granted  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  1713, 
not  a  single  ball  had   been   given   when   the  most 
magnificent  of  the  Bourbon  sovereigns  descended  to  his 
grave.    One  day,  shortly  after  his  death,  d'Argenson, 
the  then  lieutenant  of  police,  was  talking  to  Louis' 
nephew,    Philippe   d'Orleans,    the   Regent.      "  Mon- 
seigneur,"  he  said,  "there  are  people  who  go  about 
yelling  that  his    Majesty  of  blessed   memory  was  a 
bankrupt  and  a  thief.     I'll  have  them  arrested,  and 
have  them  flung  into  some  deep  underground  dun- 
geon."    "You   don't   know   what   you   are  talking 
about,"  was  the  answer.    "Those  people  must  be  paid, 
and  then  they'll  cease  to  bellow."    "  But  how,  Mon- 
seigneur  ? "    "Let's  give   the   balls   that  were  pro- 
jected by  Bouillon."    So  said,  so  done.    And  people 
danced  to  pay  Louis  XIV. 's  debts  as,  according  to 
Shadwell,  people  drank  to  fill  Charles  II. 's  coffers, — 
"The  King's  most  faithful  subjects  we 

In 's  service  are  not  dull  ; 

We  drink  to  show  our  loyalty 

And  make  his  coffers  full." 

Albert  D.  Vaxdam. 
(To  be  continued.") 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— VIII. 

Amalgamation  and  Revision. 

~D  ECEXT  years  have  seen  many  life  offices  taken 
-L^-  over  by  larger  and  more  flourishing  institutions, 
and  amalgamations  between  small  offices.  This  is  a 
tendency  that  may  well  be  encouraged  ;  and  there  are 
several  offices  still  maintaining  a  separate  existence 
that  might  with  advantage  follow  the  fashion  and 
either  amalgamate  or  be  taken  over.  In  recent  years, 
the  West  of  England  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Commercial  Union,  the  London  Amicable  by  the 
Scottish  Metropolitan,  the  Positive  by  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  National  and  Mutual  have  amal- 
gamated under  the  title  of  the  National  Mutual. 
Purther,  the  Sun  Life  has  taken  over  the  business  of 
the  Sun  of  India,  which  it  somewhat  foolishly  started 
seven  years  ago.  In  all  these  cases  the  change  has 
been  advantageous  to  the  policy-holders  in  the  com- 
panies taken  over,  but  it  is  by  no  mean  obvious  that  the 
transaction  has  been  beneficial  to  the  companies  pur- 
chasing the  business.  It  looks  as  if  an  office  with  a 
good  number  of  policies  on  its  books  is  easily  able  to 
induce  some  stronger  company  to  buy  its  business  on 
lucrative  terms.  The  purchasing  office  thereby  becomes 
bigger,  but  is  very  apt  not  to  become  better  in  con- 
sequence. 

Among  companies  that  might  well  seek  retirement 
from  a  separate  existence  are  the  Absolute,  Law  Property, 
National  Guardian,  National  of  Ireland,  Patriotic, 
Pioneer,  and  Victoria,  while  possibly  the  same  course 
might  be  taken  with  advantage  by  the  British  Equitable, 
General,  Sceptre,  and  Westminster  and  General.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  Gresham,  in  the  interests  of  its 
policy-holders,  might  with  advantage  reassure  the  whole 
of  its  risks  with  different  offices,  and  by  ceasing  to  exist 
perform  the  most  becoming  act  it  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  commit  for  many  years  past.  The  difficulty  in  this 
case,  however,  is  the  magnitude  of  its  business,  for  with 
insurances  of  twenty-two  millions  in  force,  re-assurance 


is  not  an  easy  matter.  Other  offices  that  are  badly  in 
need  of  change  are  the  London  Life,  the  Metropolitan,  and 
the  Universal.  The  chief  thing  the  matter  with  these  three 
offices  is  their  old-fashioned  slowness.  The  Universal 
has  just  appointed  a  new  actuary  and  secretary,  and  the 
Metropolitan  did  the  same  thing  a  year  or  so  ago,  and 
it  is  possible  that  for  these  two  companies  the  necessary 
infusion  of  life  and  energy  may  result  from  these  changes. 
The  London  Life,  however,  shows  no  signs  of  waking 
up,  and,  in  spite  of  some  good  results,  bids  fair  to  drop 
out  of  the  running  unless  the  management  is  effectually 
roused. 

Until  the  last  few  months  there  was  some  hope  that 
the  total  number  of  life  offices  was  decreasing,  but 
during  1897  no  less  than  eight  names  were  added  to  the 
official  list  of  companies  transacting  life  insurance  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  Three  of  these  are  Colonial 
offices  whose  advent  is  welcome  enough,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  likely  to  work  vigorously  on  sound  lines.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best  life  offices  in  the  world. 
Its  policy-holders,  however,  seem  averse  from  seeking  new 
business  in  this  country,  being  perfectly  well  satisfied 
as  they  are.  For  English  assurers  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  and  for  the  majority  of  British  offices  a  bad  thing, 
if  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  entered  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  the  old  country.  The  Sickness,  Accident 
and  Life  Association,  which  is  one  of  the  eight  additions, 
has  by  its  success  as  an  accident  office  justified  the 
adoption  of  life  business,  but  the  remaining  four  are  all 
new  companies  which  could  well  have  been  done  with- 
out. The  fact  is,  we  have  more  life  offices  than  there  is 
any  need  for.  They  are  able  to  continue  existence 
solely  because  people  are  so  stupid  in  the  selection  of 
life  policies  and  because  the)-  provide  salaries  for  a 
certain  number  of  officials.  We  can  only  hope  that 
increasing  competition  will  cause  many  of  them  to  come 
to  an  end  before  very  long. 

Many  companies  have  in  recent  years  been  in  one 
way  or  another  revising  their  constitutions  and  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  their  directors.  For  the  most  part 
this  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  bring  old-fashioned 
institutions  up  to  date,  and  especially  by  providing 
wider  fields  for  investment  to  prevent  too  great  a  fall 
in  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds.  Here  and 
there,  however,  the  change  seems  to  have  been  detri- 
mental to  existing  policy-holders.  This  is  especially 
liable  to  be  the  case  in  proprietary  offices.  Some  such 
offices  formerly  had,  and  some  still  have,  conditions 
that  give  the  shareholders  greater  advantages  than  par- 
ticipating policy-holders  are  nowadays  content  to  put 
up  with.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  and  provide 
attractions  for  new  insurers,  changes  are  sometimes  in- 
troduced by  means  of  which  shareholders  retain  their 
old  advantages,  and  the  new  policy-holders  are  provided 
with  more  attractive  terms  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
assurers.  Changes  of  this  sort  can  easily  be  introduced 
because,  while  the  shareholders — at  least,  the  more  im- 
portant of  them — are  a  compact  body  directly  represented 
by  the  Board,  the  policy-holders  have  no  cohesion  among 
themselves,  and  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  offices  in  which  they  hold  policies. 

A  concrete  instance  of  giving  greater  advantages  to 
new  policy-holders  than  to  old  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
Provident  Life,  who  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1897  authorising  certain  changes  in  the  old- 
fashioned  working  of  the  office.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  change  is  to  be  seen  in  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  among  the  old  and  the  new  policy-holders.  The 
policy-holders'  share  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of  1897 
amounted  to  .£301,588,  of  which  £287,965  was  the 
fair  share  of  the  old  policy-holders,  and  £13,623  the 
fair  share  for  the  new  policy-holders.  On  this  basis 
the  new  policy-holders  would  have  received  a  bonus  of 
about  145-.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum.  Under  the  powers 
recently  conferred  upon  the  directors  they  increased 
this  bonus  of  145.  6d.  to  27.5-.  per  cent.,  thus  giving  new 
policy-holders  something  like  86  per  cent,  more  than  a 
fair  distribution  would  seem  to  entitle  them  to  according 
to  the  statement  in  the  company's  report.  We  must 
confess  ourselves  entirely  unable  to  see  what  right  the 
new  policy-holders  have  to  such  an  extensive  gratuity  ; 
and  were  we  not  so  well  aware  of  the  apathy  of  policy- 
holders about  the  affairs  of  companies  in  which  they 
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are  insured,  we  should  express  surprise  that  the  old 
policy-holders  permitted  an  arrangement  giving  such 
great  benefits  to  new  entrants  at  the  expense  of  the 
old.  The  welfare  of  participating  policy-holders  is  too 
frequently  neglected  by  the  directors  of  insurance 
companies,  and  there  are  many  glaring  instances  of 
shareholders  receiving  undue  benefits  at  their  expense, 
while  when  changes  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  attract 
new  policy-holders,  it  is  seldom  that  the  proprietors  bear 
any  part  of  the  cost. 

In  subsequent  articles  we  shall  deal  with  some  in- 
stances of  this  sort.  For  the  most  part  this  series  has 
been  confined  to  modern  developments  in  life  assurance 
without  much  reference  to  individual  offices.  In  future 
we  shall  deal  with  the  various  companies  in  more  detail, 
not  failing  to  point  out  any  arrangements  that  are  adverse 
to  policy-holders,  who,  after  all,  ought  to  be  the  people 
principally  considered  by  the  directors  of  life  insurance 
companies. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

P.  W.  Steer— "The  Vista." 

C.  H.  Shannon—"  The  Man  with  the  Yellow  Glove." 
and  the  "Wounded  Amazon." 
Charles  Conder— "  A  Prospect." 

Walter  Sickert — "Miss  Hilda  Spong  in  '  Trelawny 
of  the  Wells.'  " 

W.  Rothenstein — "  Vezelay  Cathedral." 
William  Strang  —  "Diana." 

Henry  Tonks—"  Hunt  the  Slipper"  and  "  A  Study." 

George  Thomson— "  St.  Paul's." 

David  Muirhead—"  The  Village  of  Ceres." 

THIS  list,  to  which  several  pictures  might  be  added, 
is  my  justification  for  thinking  the  exhibition  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club  important  out  of  all  relation 
to  its  size  or  to  its  treatment  even  by  well-disposed 
critics.  When  we  reckon  up  the  real  forces  in  English 
painting  as  opposed  to  the  countless  simulacra,  we  may 
count  at  the  Academy  Messrs.  Watts,  Orchardson  and 
Sargent  ;  at  the  New  Gallery  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones  ; 
the  Institute  might  put  in  Mr.  Peppercorn  ;  at  the 
Edinburgh  Academy  and  Glasgow  Institute  four  or  five 
names  might  be  mustered,  but,  Glasgow  apart,  I  see 
little  hope  for  the  succession  of  English  painting,  for 
men  that  the  future  will  care  to  remember  when  the 
older  painters  have  gone,  if  it  is  not  in  the  small  group 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  They  too,  of  course,  have  their 
camp  followers,  accidental  associates  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  run  of  exhibitors  at  the  other  galleries, 
but  it  is  in  this  small  society's  exhibition  that  the  ferment 
of  art  has  been  working,  and  from  them  that  the  vintage 
of  the  future  seems  likely  to  be  drawn. 

Now  not  only  do  the  critics  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween camp-followers  and  the  real  men,  but  they  have 
no  suspicion  of  what  is  going  forward  before  their  eyes. 
Their  idea  is  that  a  few  young  men  are  sowing  their 
wild  oats,  and  will  by-and-by  settle  down  to  the  deadly 
level  of  excellence  of  candidates  for  the  Associateship 
of  the  Academy.  The  attitude,  year  after  year,  is  one 
of  patronising  disappointment,  coupled  with  a  peck- 
ing negative  criticism  that  leaves  out  of  account  the 
positive  value  of  the  work.  The  painter's  gift  of  Mr. 
Steer,  the  sense  of  colour,  the  vigorous  man's  appre- 
hension of  the  world,  has  not  appeared  in  English 
painting  since  Cecil  Lawson,  hardly  since  Millais,  and 
if  we  have  hopes  of  any  one  who  may  figure  in  the 
future  with  these  dead  painters  it  is  on  Steer  they  are 
centred.  So  with  Mr.  Shannon.  He  is  our  future 
Watts,  if  we  are  to  have  one  ;  his  Man  with  the  Yellow 
Glove  might  be  put  alongside  the  Russell  Gurney  in  the 
National  Gallery  to-morrow  without  absurdity.  Where 
is  there  another  possible  heir  ?  And  how  beside  the 
point  will  all  the  possible  objections  to  the  Wounded 
Amazon  seem  by-a.id-by  when  the  main  matter  is  found 
to  have  been  overlooked  ?  Who  is  there  in  the  ranks 
of  English  painting  with  this  grave  and  tender  touch 
upon  humanity?  Where  is  there  in  all  the  legion  of 
uncomfortable  or  bounder  figures  turned  out  in  recent 
years  as  English  gentlemen  anything  to  put  beside  the 
dignity  and  sweetie  ;s  of  this  portrait,  and  from  which  of 
our  would-be  poeti.  painters  could  we  even  tolerate  an 
Amazon?  This,  then,  is  my  quarrel  with  the  critics, 
that,  finding  the  '  trait  a  degree  too  dark  for  their 
taste  ("dirty"  some  ff  them  say  when  it  is  really  dark- 


clean),  and  discovering  defects  of  proportion  or  relief  in 
the  drawing  of  the  Amazon,  they  all  the  while  fail  to 
notice  that  a  genius  has  come  among  them.  So  with 
Steer's  Vista;  there  is  some  impatient  work  in  the  sky, 
and  they  fasten  on  it  like  flies  on  a  sore.  We  hear  of 
imitation  of  Monet  that  falls  short  of  the  original.  I 
know  Monet's  work  as  well  as  most,  and  every  one  can 
see  that  both  he  and  Constable  have  gone  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Vista;  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
in  Monet's  work  any  original  for  the  clear,  beautiful 
harmony  of  silver  green,  white,  blue,  and  cold  cold  rose 
of  this  landscape.  Steer  alone  in  England,  or  Europe 
for  the  matter  of  that,  can  play  such  a  chord,  is  the 
patentee  of  that  harmony  taken  from  trees  and  sky  and 
sunlit  ground  ;  it  has  never  been  seen  in  the  world  of 
pictures  before,  but  it  will  haunt  our  memories  now 
and  find  us  out  when  we  look  at  trees  in  cold  sunshine. 

The  other  picture  by  Mr.  Steer  is  a  mistake,  for  he 
can  be  one  of  the  stupidest  of  men  :  he  blunders  mag- 
nificently towards  the  centre  with  his  instinct  for  colour, 
for  light  and  air  and  vigorous  life  to  guide  him.  He 
has  put  a  model  on  a  sofa  against  a  screaming  red  in 
the  hope  of  carrying  off  a  study  in  which  her  flesh  will 
tell  as  flesh  against  the  red.  He  has  failed  ;  the  red 
conquers  and  the  flesh  retires  defeated  as  something 
brown  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  gawky  attitude  or  stiff 
modelling  to  redeem  the  affair;  least  of  all  in  the  ob- 
viously mendacious  title  "  Sleep."  But  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  man  who  could  fail  so  far  on  towards 
success.  Mr.  Shannon  will  never  make  this  sort  of 
mistake  :  he  rather  approaches  the  work  of  art  with 
infinite  caution,  making  sure  of  each  step  :  his  danger 
will  be  to  trust  himself  too  little  to  nature,  to  ensure 
his  harmony  too  soon,  to  substitute  the  aspect  of  an 
aged  picture  for  the  more  adventurous  inspiration  of 
the  thing  seen.  But  even  if  he  does,  we  shall  have 
small  reason  to  complain  of  an  artist  who  behind  his 
rampart  of  glazes  gives  us  such  design  and  expression 
as  in  these  two  pictures. 

From  Mr.  Conder,  that  Watteau  turning  in  his  sleep, 
comes  one  silk  panel  only,  but  it  glows  with  the  colours 
of  an  Eastern  tile  ;  Mr.  Brabazon,  who  is  the  spirit  of 
Turner  out  for  a  holiday  in  gouache,  is  also  scantily  on 
view.  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies 
a  self-defeating  quantity  of  wall-space.  If  he  wishes  to 
prove  that  he  can  carry  through  a  wall-painting  on  a 
large  scale  he  certainly  proves  his  point,  but  in  a  gallery 
where  his  demonstration  is  vastly  out  of  scale.  The 
hangers  are  to  blame,  too.  They  ought  either  to  have 
rejected  this  work  and  Mr.  Borthwick's  portrait  at  the 
other  end  outright,  on  the  score  of  being  too  large,  or 
hung  them  decently.  But  these  accidents  do  not  affect 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Sickert  has  carried  through  what 
might  be  the  design  for  a  large  poster  or  wall-painting 
with  remarkable  science ;  the  tint  of  the  face  only 
appears  to  be  not  perfectly  hit ;  but  the  spacing  and 
design,  the  simplified  painting,  the  treatment  in  par- 
ticular of  the  shot  silk  dress,  of  the  golden  net,  of  the 
daring  wall-paper  testify  to  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
such  flat  decoration.  Surely  it  wouLd  repay  him  to  use 
the  same  material  for  a  small  colour  engraving  which 
would  be  more  of  the  size  of  his  subject  ;  for  subjects 
have  their  sizes. 

I  confess  that  Mr.  Rothenstein's  Vezelay  Cathedral 
gave  me  surprise  as  well  as  pleasure.  I  have,  perhaps, 
rather  grudgingly  admitted  the  merits  of  his  previous 
work  ;  the  physiognomical  acuteness  of  his  drawings 
and  the  ambition  of  their  style.  This  design  of  the 
great  church  launching  itself  into  the  canvas,  a  mass 
of  shade  measured  by  its  buttresses,  and  contrasted 
with  the  lighted  towers  and  roadway,  is  very  grand.  It 
is  practically  a  drawing  in  brown  chiaroscuro,  as  is  the 
other  sketch  of  a  country  cheap-jack,  but  both  of  these 
possess  the  essential  ground-work  of  design,  and  they 
show  an  advance  in  the  manner  of  handling  paint  that 
extends  the  position  their  author  has  already  won  him- 
self as  a  draughtsman  of  character. 

Mr.  Strang  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  considerable 
artists.  He  puts  rare  gifts  of  delineation  and  modelling 
at  the  service  of  a  whirligig  fancy.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  picture  more  irresponsibly  put  together  than 
his  Diana.  He  has  supplied  a  head,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  a  torso  by  Mr.  Legros,  turned  the  Theseus 
of  the  Parthenon  into  a  woman,  and  collected  a  third 
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figure  elsewhere.  They  are  grouped  like  statues  in  a 
sculptor's  shop,  and  have  little  even  rhythmically  to  do 
with  one  another,  still  less  with  Diana.  Yet  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  picture  would  always  get  pleasure  out  of 
the  firm  modelling,  of  the  kind,  if  not  of  the  degree  that 
belongs  to  M.  Degas'  drawing  of  an  Ironer  exhibited 
here.  Mr.  Strang  has  given  his  impish  fancy  a  fling 
and  his  invention  a  rest.  The  French  master's  mind  is 
severe,  strenuously  set  on  the  image  of  beauty,  he  can 
invent  from  the  woman's  figure  and  arm  thrown  up  black 
against  the  light,  without  incoherent  bribes  flung  to 
the  fancy. 

Mr.  Tonks  sends  an  exquisite  drawing  for  the  Blind 
Mans  Buff  of  a  year  ago,  and  a  little  picture  of  Hunt 
the  Slipper.  I  prefer  the  drawing  to  the  picture, 
because  of  his  tendency  to  paint  all  objects  as  if  they 
were  made  of  glass.  But  the  defect  is  slight,  measured 
against  the  positive  power  of  picturing  little  children  at 
play.  Take  the  little  one  to  the  right  for  an  example 
out  of  the  charmingly  designed  circle. 

I  have  watched  Mr.  George  Thomson's  work  with 
interest  for  years  without  being  able,  with  a  good  con- 
science, to  praise  it  very  highly.  The  genuine  study 
was  evident,  but  resulted  in  black,  wooden,  or  other- 
wise distressing  results.  Here,  along  with  a  picture 
called  A  Toilette,  as  distressing  as  well  could  be,  comes 
a  view  of  St.  Paul's  from  the  river,  well  conceived, 
tenderly  modelled,  richly  enveloped.  Mr.  Thomson  has 
deserved  to  find  himsslf,  and  here,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
has  done  so. 

Mr.  David  Muirhead  shows  a  view  of  a  Scotch  village, 
that,  taken  with  his  two  pictures  at  the  British  Artists', 
puts  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  promising  of  our 
younger  painters.  His  head  of  a  young  girl  has  ex- 
cellent work  in  it,  but  is  injured  by  its  surroundings, 
that  have  a  second-hand,  made-up  air,  and  discount  the 
head  itself. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  the  list  I  started  with.  I 
might  add  other  names,  such  as  Mr.  Muhrman,  Mr. 
Bertram  Priestman,  Mr.  James  Charles,  Mr.  Fox.  But 
instead  of  making  a  catalogue  of  honourable  mentions,  I 
will  draw  attention  to  a  name  new  to  me,  that  of  a  lady, 
Miss  Beatrice  Bland,  whose  landscape  work  is  very 
unladylike  in  its  breadth.  The  colour  is  wanting  in 
refinement,  but  the  hillside  and  sky  are  put  in  their 
places,  and  the  light  designed  on  the  hillside,  with  a 
firmness  of  intention  not  at  all  common. 

A  sculptor,  Mr.  Havard  Thomas,  exhibits,  by  special 
invitation,  three  bas-reliefs.  Mr.  Thomas  is  known  as 
one  of  the  few  English  sculptors  who  are  capable  crafts- 
men in  marble,  and  experts  in  the  marble-cutting  craft 
will  admire  the  decision  and  finesse  of  his  modelling.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  think  the  design  equal  to  the  execu- 
tion, but  appreciate  a  certain  uncompromising  severity 
that  has  its  tonic  effect.  D.  S.  M. 

THE  DRAMA  PURIFIED. 

"The  Conquerors."     A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  By 
Paul  M.  Potter.  St.  James  Theatre.  14  April,  1898. 

Shakespear  Week  at  the  Theatre  Metropole, 
Camberwell. 

"\  Y^HEX  civilisation  becomes  effete,  the  only  cure 
"  »  is  an  irruption  of  barbarians.  When  the 
London  dramatist  has  driven  everybody  out  of  the 
theatre  with  his  tailor-made  romances  and  suburban 
love  affairs,  the  bushranger  and  the  backwoodsman 
become  masters  of  the  situation.  These  outlandish 
people  have  no  grace  of  language  or  subtlety  of 
thought.  Their  women  are  either  boyishly  fatuous 
reproductions  of  the  beautiful,  pure,  ladylike,  innocent, 
blue-eyed,  golden-haired  divinities  they  have  read  about 
in  obsolete  novels,  or  scandalous  but  graphic  portraits 
of  female  rowdies  drawn  from  the  life.  Their  heroes 
are  criminals  and  hard  drinkers,  redeemed,  in  an  ex- 
tremely unconvincing  manner,  by  their  loves  for  the 
divinities  aforesaid.  Their  humour  is  irreverent  and 
barbarous  ;  and  their  emotional  stock-in-trade  contains 
nothing  but  the  commonest  passions  and  cupidities, 
with  such  puerile  points  of  honour  as  prevail  among 
men  who  are  outcasts  where  civilisation  exists,  and 
"pioneers"  where  it  does  not.  All  the  same,  these 
bushwhacking  melodramatists  have  imagination, 
appetite,  and    heat    of  blood  ;    and  these  qualities, 


suddenly  asserting  themselves  in  our  exhausted  theatre, 
produce  the  effect  of  a  stiff  tumbler  of  punch  after  the 
fiftieth  watering  of  a  pot  of  tea.  Being  myself  a 
teetotaller,  with  a  strong  taste  for  the  water  of  life, 
their  punch  has  no  charms  for  me  ;  but  I  cordially 
admit  its  superiority  to  the  tea-leaf  infusion  ;  and  I 
perceive  that  it  will  wake  up  the  native  dramatist,  and 
teach  him  that  if  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  feel 
and  to  invent,  and  even  to  think  and  to  know,  he  will 
go  under,  and  his  place  be  taken  by  competitors  whose 
more  appropriate  function  in  literature  would  appear  to 
be  the  production  of  interminable  stories  of  adventure 
in  weekly  numbers  as  a  bait  for  the  pennies  of  School- 
board  children. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  view  of  the  third  and  fourth 
acts  of  "  The  Conquerors,"  to  treat  it  with  any  sort  of 
serious  respect,  even  as  a  melodrama.  And  yet  it  pro- 
duced what  very  few  plays  at  the  St.  James's  produce  : 
that  is,  a  strong  illusion  that  we  were  looking  at  the 
persons  a-nd  events  of  Mr.  Potter's  story,  and  not 
merely  at  our  friends  Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Neilson, 
and  party,  in  their  newest  summer  costumes.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  so  com- 
pletely forgot  Mr.  Alexander's  identity,  that  he  got  up 
and  indignantly  remonstrated  with  him  for  the  black- 
guardism with  which  he  was  behaving  in  the  character 
of  "the  Babe."  The  incident  which  produced  this 
triumph  was,  it  is  true,  borrowed  from  Guy  de 
Maupassant ;  but  the  realistic  vigour  and  brutality  of 
the  expression  was  Mr.  Potter's. 

The  second  act  of  the  play  mav  be  taken  as  the 
reply  of  the  Censorship  to  Mr.  Heinemann's  charges 
of  illiberality.  It  culminates  in  a  long,  detailed,  and 
elaborate  preparation  by  the  hero  for  a  rape  on  the 
person  of  the  heroine.  After  a  frantic  scene  of  ineffectual 
efforts  to  escape,  with  prayers  for  mercy,  screams  for 
help,  and  blood-curdling  hysteria,  the  lady  faints.  The 
gentleman  then  observes  that  he  is  a  blackguard,  and 
takes  himself  off.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  he  had 
been  represented  as  having  effected  his  purpose,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  would  have  refused  to  license  the 
play.  The  present  arrangement  entertains  the  publie 
with  just  as  much  of  a  rape  as  it  is  possible  to  present 
on  the  stage  at  all,  Censorship  or  no  Censorship.  But 
the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  "  purified  "  by  a  formal  dis- 
claimer, after  all  that  is  possible  in  stage  libertinage 
has  been  done.  The  subsequent  developments  are 
as  follows.  When  the  lady  comes  to,  and  finds  her- 
self alone,  she  concludes  that  the  man  has  actually 
carried  out  his  threat.  Under  this  impression  she  raves 
through  two  acts  in  a  frenzy  of  passion  which  is  half 
murderous  and  half  incipiently  affectionate.  The  mere 
imagination  of  the  rape  has  produced  what  I  may  politely 
call  a  physiological  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
So  she  first  plunges  a  knife  into  the  hero,  and  then,  in 
a  transport  of  passionate  remorse,  carries  him  off  to  her 
bedroom  to  nurse  him  back  to  life.  When  her  brother 
— to  whom  she  is  supposed  to  be  devoted — has  to  make 
his  escape  either  through  this  bedroom  or  through  a 
garden  where  there  is  a  sharpshooter  behind  every  tree 
waiting  to  kill  him,  she  unhesitatingly  sends  him 
through  the  garden,  lest  he  should  discover  and  shoot 
her  ravisher.  Finally,  she  learns  that  the  ravisher  is 
"innocent,"  and  has  been  redeemed  by  her  love;  on 
which  edifying  situation  they  fall  into  one  another's 
arms,  and  make  a  happy  ending  of  it. 

Now  I  do  not  object  to  the  representation  of  all  this 
if  the  public  want  to  see  it  represented  ;  but  I  do  want 
to  know  whether  were  we  to  abolish  not  only  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  jurisdiction,  but  also  the  ordinary  legal 
remedies  against  the  abuse  of  such  freedom  as  the 
Press  enjoys  any  dramatist,  however  viciously  or  volup- 
tuously disposed,  could  go  further  than  Mr.  Potter  in 
the  direction  which  the  Censorship  is  supposed  to  bar-? 
The  truth  is,  that  at  the  point  reached  three  minutes 
before  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  second  act  of 
"The  Conquerors,"  the  only  possible  way  of  making- 
the  play  acceptable  to  an  audience  which  is  at  all  scrupu- 
lous is  to  allow  the  drunken  blackguard  to  commit  the 
crime,  and  then  mercilessly  work  out  the  consequences 
in  the  sequel.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  formula  is 
about  as  effective  a  safeguard  of  morality  as  a  death- 
bed repentance.  However  excellent  its  intention  may  be, 
it  operates  as  an  official  passport  for  licentiousness. 
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It  does  not  prevent  the  exhibition  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  of  sensational  sexuality,  brutality,  drunken- 
ness, and  murder ;  but  it  takes  care  that  all  these 
things  shall  end  happily,  charmingly,  respectably, 
prettily,  lady-and-gentlemanlikely  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. And  on  these  conditions  it  relieves  the  public, 
and  the  managers,  and  the  actors,  and  the  audience,  of 
all  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  relief 
appears  cheap  at  two  guineas,  but  as  it  unfortunately 
involves  the  prohibition  of  an  honest  treatment  of  the 
theme,  and  suppresses  the  moral  influence  of  Ibsen 
and  Tolstoi  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Potter  and  the 
authors  of  _  pieces  like  "  A  Night  Out"  and  "Gentle- 
man Joe,"  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  it  would  pay 
the  nation  very  well  indeed  to  commute  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Redford  for  a 
lump  sum,  buy  their  office  from  the  Queen,  and  abolish 
the  whole  Censorship  as  a  pestiferous  sham  which 
makes  the  theatre  a  plague-spot  in  British  art. 

"  The  Conquerors  "  is  not  a  difficult  play  to  act ;  and 
the  St.  James's  Company  has  no  difficulty  in  producing 
an  impression  of  brilliant  ability  in  it,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  who  only  compromises 
her  dignity  and  throws  away  her  charm  by  attempting 
this  tearing,  screaming,  sensational  melodramatic 
business.  Mr.  Alexander,  having  at  last  got  hold  of  a 
part  which  has  some  brute  reality  about  it  (until  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  intervenes),  plays  strongly  and 
successfully;  and  Mr.  Fred  Terry  creates  so  much 
interest  by  his  appearances  as  the  noble  brother  in 
the  first  two  acts  that  the  subsequent  petering  out  of 
his  part  is  highly  exasperating.  Miss  Fay  Davis, 
dividing  the  comic  relief  with  Mr.  Esmond,  is  in  the 
last  degree  fascinating  ;  Mr.  Irving  condescends  to 
murder  and  corduroys  with  his  usual  glamour ;  Mr. 
Bertram  Wallis  sings  the  "  Erl  King"  ;  Mr.  Vernon  is 
a  gruff  general  ;  Mr.  Beveridge,  a  whiskered  major  ; 
Mr.  Loraine,  a  nobody  (a  little  wasteful,  this)  ;  Miss 
Constance  Collier,  a  handsome  and  vindictive  Chouan 
woman,  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  born  and 
bred  anywhere  but  in  London ;  and  Miss  Victor  is 
brought  on  expressly  to  make  her  age,  sex,  and  talent 
ridiculous,  a  vulgar  outrage  which  the  audience,  to 
its  great  credit,  refuses  to  tolerate.  As  usual  at  the 
St.  James's,  the  mounting  is  excellent,  and  the  stage 
management  thoroughly  well  carried  out  ;  but  Mr. 
Alexander,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  yet  noticed  that 
these  barbarian  melodramas,  with  their  profusion  of 
action  and  dialogue,  do  not  require,  and  in  fact  will  not 
bear,  the  long  silences  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
give  a  stale,  scanty,  London-made  play  an  air  of  having 
something  in  it,  even  if  that  something  has  to  be 
manufactured  between  the  lines  out  of  impressive 
listenings,  posing,  grimacings,  and  "business."  If 
Mr.  Alexander  will  take  a  look  at  the  Americans  at  the 
Adelphi,  he  will  see  that  they  talk  straight  on,  losing  as 
little  time  as  possible.  There  is  none  of  the  usual 
English  attempt  to  get  the  acting  in  between  the  lines 
instead  of  on  the  lines.  They  know  better  than  to  give 
the  audience  time  to  think. 

Mr.  Mulholland  has  been  giving  Camberwell  its 
annual  Shakespear  week  at  the  Metropole.  The 
management  at  the  Garrick  having  taken  the  usual  steps 
to  protect  Mr.  Gillette  against  my  criticism  on  the 
occasion  of  his  appearance  in  "Too  Much  Johnson," 
I  went  off  to  see  "  Macbeth,"  and  found  that  Mr.  Ben 
Greet  had  collected  as  much  as  he  could  get  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  recent  Manchester  revival.  He  had  failed  to 
capture  Miss  Janet  Achurch,  whose  place  was  taken  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun.  The  editor  of  this  journal  has  so 
completely  and  convincingly  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
Macbeth  as  a  character-study,  that  the  incongruity  of 
the  ferocious  murders  and  treacheries  and  brutalities 
of  the  legendary  Thane  of  Fife  with  the  humane  and 
reflective  temperament  of  the  nervous  literary  gentleman 
whom  Shakespear  thrust  into  his  galligaskins,  was  more 
than  usually  glaring.  Mr.  William  Mollison  did  his 
best  under  the  circumstances,  and  occasionally  recited  a 
passage  with  a  fair  degree  of  impressiveness.  Both  he 
and  Miss  Calhoun  were  much  bothered  by  a  few  unlucky 
accidents  and  hitches  which  occurred  ;  and  they  were  a 
very  ill-matched  pair  artistically,  Miss  Calhoun  being 
modern,  brilliant,  mettlesome,  and  striking  in  appear- 
ance,  and  Mr.  Mollison  heavy,  parental,  and  almost 
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boastfully  abstinent  in  the  matter  of  ideas.  He  was  so 
disdainful  of  modern  realism  and  so  Shakespearean  that, 
like  Cassio  or  Tybalt,  he  fought  Macduff  "by  the  book 
of  arithmetic,"  and  counted  the  prearranged  strokes 
aloud— One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six.  His  scenes 
with  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  were  obviously 
unrehearsed  and  unconcerted.  After  his  long  Manchester 
engagement  he  had  no  doubt  become  completely  de- 
pendent on  Miss  Achurch's  "business";  and  Miss 
Calhoun,  dragged  one  way  by  the  necessity  for  giving 
him  this  business,  and  the  other  by  her  own  view  of  the 
part,  could  do  little  more  than  keep  up  appearances, 
except  in  the  scenes  where  she  had  the  stage  to  herself, 
when  she  displayed  all  that  exceptional  training  and 
professional  competence  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  reason 
why  one  sees  so  little  of  her  nowadays  in  that  Duffer's 
Paradise,  the  West  End  stage.  On  the  whole,  the 
most  successful  scenes  were  those  of  Macduff  (Mr. 
Black),  Malcolm  (Mr.  Penny),  and  Lennox  (Mr.  Pearce), 
where  there  were  no  stage  difficulties,  and  the  actors 
had  their  work  at  their  fingers'  end.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

VK7"AR  markets  have  been  the  rule  in  all  departments 
.°f.the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  actual  outbreak 
of  hostilities  can  scarcely  cause  any  further  great  decline, 
except  perhaps  in  Spanish  stocks.  The'  probabilities 
are  that  now  the  uncertainty  is  at  an  end  the  markets 
will  recover,  for  investors  if  they  are  wise  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  picking  up  the  many  low-priced  stocks 
and  shares  which  abound.  The  repeated  scares 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  two  months 
have  by  degrees  reduced  most  securities  to  a  lower  level 
than  any  sudden  outbreak  of  war,  with  its  resultant 
"  slump,"  could  have  done,  and  apart  from  the  Spanish- 
American  trouble  the  general  political  outlook  is  very 
favourable.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  war  in  Cuban 
and  American  waters  can  affect  many  of  the  under- 
takings which  have  been  seriously  affected  in  value  by 
the  timidity  of  investors  and  the  temerity  of  "  bears." 
There  will  be  some  decrease  in  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  but  since  most  of  the  commerce  with 
these  two  countries  is  carrred  on  in  British  and  other 
neutral  vessels,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  either  belligerent 
will  venture  to  interfere  with  neutrals,  even  this  de- 
crease may  not  be  of  much  importance.  The  United 
States  has  already  declared  its  intention  not  to  resort  to 
privateering  and  has  given  its  adhesion  to  the  principles 
that  a  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  save 
contraband  of  war,  that  neutral  goods  are  not  liable  to 
confiscation  under  an  enemy's  flag,  and  that  a  blockade 
in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  Spain  will  no 
doubt  follow  suit,  and  if  she  does  not  she  will  probably 
at  once  receive  warning  from  Great  Britain  that  it  will 
be  wiser  on  her  part  to  do  so. 

The  most  serious  result  for  the  Stock  Markets  likely 
to  follow  from  the  declaration  of  war  is  a  further  fall 
in  Spanish  bonds.    It  is  clear  that  whatever  may  be  her 
fortune  in  battle,  Spain  will  soon  be  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  though  she  may  at  the  outset  inflict 
severe  damage  on  the  United  States,  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  long  run  the  longest  purse  must  win.  The  resources 
of  Spain  are  so  limited  and  her  credit  is  so  poor  that 
after  a  very  few  weeks  of  hostilities  she  will  be  crippled 
for  want  of  funds,  and  though  she  may  drag  on  the  war 
in  guerilla  fashion  for  a  considerable  time,  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  United  States  is  inevitable.    It  is  there- 
fore expected  that  Spain  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
interest  charges  on  her  debt,  and  a  further  heavy  fall  in 
Spanish  bonds  may  be  considered  probable.    This  may 
lead  to  further  heavy  selling  of  other  securities  in  Paris 
in  order  to  meet  losses  on  Spanish  securities,  which 
have  hitherto  been  mainly  held  by  French  investors. 
Paris  has  sold  so  heavily  during  the  past  month,  how- 
ever, that  we  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  further  serious 
declines  in  either  international  stocks  or  mining  shares. 
Prices  are  now  practically  at  war-level  all  round,  and 
we  anticipate  a  rapid  recovery  from  the  lowest  points 
reached  rather  than  a  further  decline. 

The  expectation  of  a  further  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate 
from  4  to  5,  and  even  6  per  cent,  has  also  had  an  impor- 
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tant  effect  on  the  markets,  and  when  it  was  announced 
on  Thursday  that  the  Governor  had  decided  to  leave  it 
unchanged,  for  the  present  at  least,  there  was  a  moment- 
ary recover}'  in  Consols  and  Home  Rails.  The  Money 
Market  is  distinctly  easier  than  it  was  a  short  time  ago, 
and  the  position  of  the  Bank  is  much  stronger.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold  has  arrived  from  abroad,  and 
the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  risen  to 
39/86  per  cent.,  which  is  ii  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
proportion  a  fortnight  ago,  when  the  rate  was  raised  to 
4  per  cent.  Then  the  reserve  stood  at  only  ^"18,350,000. 
Last  week  it  was  slightly  higher,  and  on  Thursday  it 
had  risen  to  ^19, 600,000.  The  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate 
has  therefore  been  effectual  so  far  in  stopping  the  drain 
of  gold,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  remain 
so  now  that  war  has  begun.  Consols  have  fallen  nearly 
I  since  last  Thursday,  the  fall  having  been  almost  con- 
tinuous through  the  week. 

Home  Rails  have  been  affected  both  by  the  prevailing 
uncertainty  and  the  fear  of  dearer  money,  and  declines 
have  been  general.  The  heaviest  falls  on  the  week  are 
of  3  points  in  South  Western  Ordinary  and  Caledonian 
Ordinary,  2J  in  Brighton  Ordinary  and  Great  Central 
Preferred,  z\  in  Great  Western^  if  in  Great  Eastern, 
artd  if  in  South  Eastern  Deferred.  Most  of  the  rest 
have  fallen  h  to  1,  the  only  stock  which  has  maintained 
its  position  being  South  Eastern  Ordinary.  American 
Rails  have  fallen  continuously,  Iudustrials  have  been 
dull,  and  both  in  this  and  in  the  South  African  and 
Westralian  markets  there  has  been  an  utter  lack  of 
business  and  a  steady  decline. 

The  high  yield  of  the  Great  Northern  "A"  and 
Deferred  Stock  at  their  present  price  table  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  forthcoming  competition  of  the  Great 
Central  Railway,  with  which  the  Great  Northern  has 
hitherto  worked  in  co-operation  in  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  traffic  with  the  South.  In  some  quarters  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  competition  will  diminish  the  net 
profits  of  the  Great  Northern  by  ^150,000  a  year,  and  if 
the  estimate  of  the  manager  of  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
way with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  new  line  is 
realised  the  decrease  would  be  much  larger.  With  the 
increased  capital  charges  of  the  Great  Northern  line 
during  1898,  amounting  probably  to  ^"50,000,  a  decrease 
of  ;£i  50,000  in  the  net  income  would  wipe  out  the  divi- 
dends on  the  "A"  and  Deferred  Stocks  for  a  time,  and 
it  is  this  consideration  which  so  heavily  discounts  the 
price  of  the  stocks  in  the  market.  We  doubt,  however, 
if  the  loss  to  the  Great  Northern  is  likely  to  be 
so  severe  as  is  anticipated.  The  energy  with  which 
preparations  are  being  made  by  the  management  to 
meet  the  coming  competition,  and  to  tap  new  sources  of 
revenue  in  place  of  those  which  are  being  lost,  make  it 
probable  that  before  the  Great  Central  Company  is  ready 
to  work  its  new  business,  the  Great  Northern  will  be 
able  to  disregard  its  competition.  The  new  station  at 
Manchester  is  being  hurried  forward  to  completion,  and 
will  probably  be  finished  almost  as  soon  as  the  Great 
Central  station  in  London. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  show  a  very  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company.  For  the  thirteen  weeks  the  irross  increase 
amounts  to  ,£34,480,  and  if  this  improvement  can  be 
maintained  it  will  indicate  an  increased  net  income  for 
the  year  of  £55,000,  reckoning  working  expenditure  at 
the  high  figure  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
The  management  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce 
expenditure,  and  during  the  present  year  we  do  not 
imagine  the  loss  of  net  income  from;  the  competition 
of  the  new  railway  can  amount  to  more  than  £50,000. 
Next  year  the  large  capital  expenditure  now  being 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  Great  Northern 
system  will  begin  to  have  its  effect  on  the  Company's 
income.  On  30  June  next  a  large  balance  will 
probably  be  carried  forward  in  order  to  guard  against 
any  shortage  in  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  Ordinary 
Stock,  but  at  the  end  of  1898  we  think  it  probable  that 
the  "A  and  Deferred  Stocks  will  obtain  dividends  of 
at  least  2  per  cent.,  which  at  the  present  price  will  still 
give  a  satisfactory  yield.    The  Deferred  stands  slightly 
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higher  than  the  "A"  Stock,  though  both  receive  the 
same  dividend,  because  it  is  not  called  upon  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  in  subsequent 
years  in  case  the  profits  in  any  one  year  are  in- 
sufficient. The  "A"  Stock  on  the  contrary  has  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  on  the  6  per  cent.  "B" 
Stock  before  it  receives  any  dividend.  The  past 
dividends  on  the  "A"  and  Deferred  Stocks  have  been 
in  1894,  2  per  cent.  ;  in  1895,  2^  par  cent.,  and  in  1896 
and  1897,  2]  per  cent. 

The  railway  rate  war  amongst  the  American  trans- 
Continental  lines  is  as  far  off  a  settlement  as  ever,  and 
Canadian  railway  stocks  consequently  show  no  improve- 
ment in  spite  of  the  increased  traffics  they  are  likely  to 
obtain  when  hostilities  commence  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  wise  in 
standing  out  for  the  restoration  of  the  "  differentials  " 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  traffic  which  his  line  formerly 
enjoyed.  The  dispute  causes  a  loss  of  thousands  of 
pounds  every  week  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Company, 
and  it  is  a  pity  they  cannot  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  directors  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a  more  con- 
ciliatory policy.  We  should  advise  every  one  who  holds 
the  "  Canpacs "  in  England  to  write  to  the  Board, 
protesting  against  the  folly  of  holding  out  any  longer 
against  the  Grand  Trunk  and  American  lines.  To  throw 
away  revenue  in  this  fashion,  at  the  time  when  the 
Canadian  Pacific  was  just  beginning  to  be  magnifi- 
cently prosperous,  surpasses  in  foolishness  all  the 
foolish  things  railway  directors  not  too  seldom  do. 

Mr.  Rhodes  quite  convinced  the  shareholders  at  the 
very  successful  meeting  of  the  Chartered  Company  on 
Thursday  that  the  gold-producing  value  of  Rhodesia 
has  not  been  over-estimated,  and  the  additional  capital 
of  £1,500,000  was  cheerfully  voted.  The  shareholders 
would  have  been  indeed  unwise  had  they  declined  to 
sanction  the  new  issue  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
prospects  of  Rhodesia  are  brighter  than  they  have  been 
for  many  a  weary  month.  Now  that  the  railways 
to  Buluwayo  and  Umtali  are  completed,  mining 
operations  have  become  possible,  and  a  month  or 
two  hence  several  mines  will  have  shown  by  actual 
crushings  not  only  that  there  is  gold,  but  highly 
payable  gold  in  the  country.  The  conditions  of 
the  gold-mining  industry  in  Rhodesia  will  assuredly 
be  less  onerous  than  those  in  the  Transvaal,  in 
spite  of  the  lien  the  Chartered  Companv  has  upon 
all  gold-bearing  properties,  whilst  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country  are  far  more  favourable  than 
those  of  Westralia.  Water,  water-power,  mining 
timber  and  fuel  are  abundant ;  dynamite,  by  an  arrange- 
ment just  made  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  will  be  obtainable  at 
half  the  price  charged  by  the  Transvaal  dynamite 
monopoly,  and,  by  another  piece  of  forethought  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  an  abundant  and  efficient  supply 
of  labour  for  the  mines  will  be  provided. 

Whether  the  project  of  Mr.  Rhodes  for  the  extension 
of  the  Buluwayo  Railway  to  Lake  Tanganyika  will  be 
realised  in  the  near  future  is  more  than  doubtful,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  cavil  at  in  his  suggestion  that  the 
Home  Government  should  guarantee  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  railway,  behind  the  Chartered 
Company's  guarantee,  so  that  the  money  might  be 
raised  at  3  instead  of  5  per  cent.  All  the  immense 
territory  which  is  being  opened  up  to  British  trade  by 
the  Company  has  so  far  cost  us  nothing.  It  has 
already  been  agreed  between  the  Chartered  Company 
and  the  Government  that  the  duties  on  British  goods  in 
Rhodesia  shall  not  exceed  those  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
as  the  Cape  intends  to  introduce  a  preferential  tariff  for 
English  goods,  the  future  expansion  of  Rhodesia  will 
offer  great  opportunities  to  British  trade.  The  tele- 
graph is  already  advancing  fast  towards  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  whether  Mr.  Rhodes's  great  dream 
of  a  trans-African  railway  from  north  to  south  is  ever 
realised  or  not,  the  trans-continental  telegraph  is 
practically  certain  to  become  a  reality.  In  any  case, 
it  is  absurd  for  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  to  pooh-pooh  the 
big  scheme  because  German  East  Africa  intervenes 
between   Rhodesia  and  Uganda.     The  "Chronicle" 
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ought  to  know  that,  by  arrangement  with  the  Congo 
Free  State,  we  have  a  lease  of  the  narrow  strip  of  territory 
connecting  the  two  British  territories  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  both  telegraph  and  railway. 

If  the  third  point  Mr.  Rhodes  put  before  the  meeting 
is  also  achieved,  the  shareholders  will  have  further  cause 
to  congratulate  themselves.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
unjust  in  the  suggestion  that  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhodesia  have  become  a  self-governing  colony,  they 
should  take  upon  themselves  as  a  debenture  debt  the 
money  the  Company  has  spent  in  conquering  and  de- 
veloping the  territory.  This,  Mr.  Rhodes  said,  amounted 
in  all  to  ^"6,000,000  sterling,  not  ^10,000,000  as  Earl 
Grey  had  stated.  It  is,  however,  not  a  matter  for  present 
discussion,  for  its  ultimate  decision  will  depend  rather 
upon  the  profits  the  Chartered  Company  makes  out  of 
Rhodesia  rather  than  on  principles  of  strict  justice. 

The  report  of  the  Matabele  Gold  Reefs  and  Estates 
Company,  which  was  presented  to  the  meeting  on 
Monday  last,  is  another  indication  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  is  being  made  in  the  development  of 
gold-mining  undertakings  in  Rhodesia.  In  addition  to 
the  Geelong  mine,  which  will  declare  its  first  crushing 
at  the  end  of  next  month,  the  parent  Company  has 
just  floated  a  second  subsidiary,  the  West  Nicholson 
Gold-mining  Company,  whose  excellent  prospects  we 
commented  upon  last  week.  Another  property  which 
is  being  energetically  developed  is  the  Eaglehawk  Reef 
in  the  same  district  as  the  Nicholson  and  Geelong 
mines.  Major  Heany,  the  devoted  and  capable  managing 
director  of  the  Company,  reports  that  this  property  will 
be  fully  proved  and  ready  for  flotation  in  three  months. 
The  lode  here  exposed  ranges  from  2  feet  3  inches  to 
4  feet  in  thickness,  and  can  be  confidently  expected, 
Major  Heany  reports,  to  yield  at  least  15  dwts.  over 
ths  plates.  Trial  crushings  will  shortly  be  made  with 
a  5-stamp  battery.  In  July  the  Ancients — Burlington — 
Morning-Star-Reefs  will  be  ready  for  flotation,  and  in 
all  some  eight  mines  are  expected  to  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  The  Matabele  Gold  Reefs  owns  a 
very  large  number  of  other  valuable  claims,  as  well  as 
important  township  stands,  and  its  activity  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  Rhodesia.  That  it 
is  well  and  economically  managed  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  excess  of  general  expenditure  over  receipts 
since  the  formation  of  the  Company  has  averaged  just 
under  £600  a  year. 

The  death  of  Mr.  James  Crotty  has  been  made  the 
excuse  for  another  bear  attack  upon  North  Mount  Lyell 
shares,  and  aided  by  the  general  unfavourable  con- 
ditions they  have  been  bid  down  to  under  2J.  The 
authoritative  statement  that  Mr.  Crotty's  holdings  in  the 
North  Mount  Lyell  Company,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
and  in  other  Mount  Lyell  undertakings  will  not  be  sold, 
should,  however,  dispose  of  all  fears  that  his  death  will 
in  any  way  effect  the  value  of  the  shares.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  his  co-director,  Mr.  Mackay,  says,  that  Mr. 
Crotty  was  not  a  speculator,  but  a  practical  miner.  He 
had  himself  worked  as  a  miner  in  the  Mount  Lyell  field, 
and  the  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  North  Mount  Lyell 
property  with  which  he  impressed  every  one  who  talked 
to  him  was  entirely  due  to  his  practical  knowledge  of 
the  enormous  value  of  its  ore  deposits.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  did  the  value  of  North  Mount  Lyell 
shares,  and  he  looked  forward  to  their  being  worth  at 
least  £10  apiece,  and  probably  a  good  deal  more,  as 
soon  as  the  Company's  railway  to  Macquarie  Harbour 
is  completed  and  active  smelting  operations  are  com- 
menced. His  death  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Board  of  the 
Company  on  account  of  his  great  practical  knowledge, 
but  otherwise  it  will  not  affect  the  prospects  of  the 
undertaking.  These,  from  our  own  investigations,  we 
consider  to  be  extremely  favourable. 

THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORIES  MYSTERY. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Bottomley?  He  had 
taught  us  to  consider  him  the  Samson  of  the  Westralian 
market.  From  little  more  than  nothing  he  had 
engineered  the  market  price  of  "Northern  Terrors" 
up  and  up  until  about  a  month  ago  they  stood  at 
4§r.     But  his  locks  are  shorn,  His  cunning  has  de- 


parted, and  on  Thursday  last  Northern  Territories  had 
fallen  as  low  as  if.  Worse  than  this,  he  has  made 
an  open  confession  of  his  impotence  to  the  world. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  week  he  issued  a  circular  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  companies  he  controls,  imploring 
their  assistance  in  fighting  the  "  clique  of  unscrupulous 
Stock  Exchange  operators,"  who  have  been  vigorously 
bearing,  so  he  says,  their  shares.  He  can  scarcely  find 
words  strong  enough  to  characterise  these  "financial 
parasites,"  who  have  been  so  mean  as  to  attack  his 
enterprises.  They  are  actuated,  he  says,  only  by 
motives  of  envy  and  avarice  ;  nevertheless  he  confesses 
that  alone  he  cannot  hope  to  grapple  successfully  with 
the  forces  arrayed  against  him,  and  he  exhorts  the  share- 
holders (1)  not  to  sell  their  shares  ;  (2)  if  they  have  sold, 
to  buy  back  at  once  ;  (3)  to  buy  as  many  more  shares  as 
they  can  pay  for,  and  finally  to  insist  upon  delivery. 
He  goes  further,  and  proposes  even  to  act  for  the 
moment  the  part  of  an  outside  broker,  sometimes  called 
"bucket-shop  keeper,"  for  he  suggests  that  the  share- 
holders should  entrust  him  with  their  orders  to  buy. 
His  circular,  quite  like  the  ordinary  "bucket-shop" 
circular,  has  "no  hesitation  in  predicting  a  sharp  re- 
covery in  the  price  of  the  shares,  accompanied  by  a 
very  satisfactory  profit  upon  all  purchases  which  may  be 
effected."  Mr.  Bottomley  will  also,  according  to  the 
circular,  bring  into  one  general  account  the  shares  he 
has  already  purchased  himself,  and  let  the  shareholders 
have  the  advantage  of  these  as  well.  We  admit  to  the 
full  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bottomley's  latest  scheme. 
Mr.  Bottomley  is  nothing  if  not  unctuous,  but  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  beautiful  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
circular.  He  has  always,  he  says,  in  his  dealings  with 
shareholders,  "  striven  to  win  their  faith  and  to  secure 
their  regard — to  introduce,  in  fact,  a  little  sentiment 
into  the  sordid  region  of  city  life."  For  ourselves, 
however,  we  admit  to  misgivings  when  we  find  phrases 
of  this  kind  in  a  company-promoter's  circular,  just  as 
we  should  mistrust  a  Methodist  grocer  who  gave  you 
a  text  with  each  pound  of  sugar. 

To  speak  plainly,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bottomley  has 
been  misleading  the  public.  In  this  circular  he  convicts 
himself  of  having  said  that  which  is  not  true.  At  the 
Northern  Territories  meeting  he  told  the  shareholders 
that  he  and  his  friends  had  bought  380,000  shares  on 
the  market,  80,000  more  than  actually  exist.  If  this 
had  been  true,  he  and  his  friends  had  only  to  insist 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  shares  they  had  bought,  not 
only  to  maintain  the  price,  but  to  force  them  consider- 
ably higher.  That  it  was  a  lie  is  shown  by  the  enormous 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  shares.  And  in  his  circular 
Mr.  Bottomley  admits  that  it  was  a  lie  by  his  confession 
of  impotence  and  his  invitation  to  shareholders  to  buy 
as  many  shares  as  they  can,  and  to  do  what  he  and  his 
friends  have  not  done — insist  upon  delivery.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Bottomley  and  his  group  have  not  taken  up 
their  shares  indicates  moreover  their  own  lack  of  faith 
in  the  Northern  Territories  enterprise,  for  with  those 
^5,000,000  of  gold  in  sight  it  would  have  been  quite 
worth  their  while  to  put  away  the  shares  until  the  gold 
was  won. 

The  whole  business  seems  very  like  a  dodge  on  the 
part  of  the  Bottomley  group  to  unload  their  holdings  of 
"  Northern  Terrors"  on  to  the  public.  The  invitation  to 
the  shareholders  to  send  their  money  to  Mr.  Bottomley's 
temporary  "bucket-shop,"  in  order  to  buy  and  take 
off  the  market  Northern  Territories  shares,  is  practically 
an  invitation  to  transfer  their  money  from  their  own 
pockets  to  those  of  the  Bottomley  group  of  financiers, 
for  if  it  is  after  all  true,  as  Mr.  Bottomley  stated  at  the 
meeting,  that  he  and  his  friends  have  bought  up  all  and 
more  than  all  the  shares  in  the  Company,  they  are  the 
only  people  who  have  shares  to  deliver.  It  is  absurd  of 
Mr.  Bottomley  to  say  that  he  cannot  fight  the  "  bears  " 
alone,  for  if  he  told  the  truth  at  the  meeting  he  had  the 
"  bears  "  wholly  at  his  mercy.  We  have  called  this  the 
Northern  Territories  Mystery.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  The  price  of  the  shares 
was  forced  up  artificially  by  enormous  purchases  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bottomley  and  his  friends.  Having  forced 
up  the  price,  they  were  unable  to  keep  it  up  because  no 
one  believes  in  the  value  of  the  property,  and  we  doubt 
if  the  public  will  even  nibble  at  Mr.  Bottomley's 
latest  bait.    It  is  becoming  too  generally  known  that 
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the  Port  Darwin  Gold-mining  Company,  with  expensive 
machinery  on  the  spot,  was  unable  during  four  years  to 
make  any  profits  out  of  the  refractory  ore  the  property 
contains.  It  looks  as  if  in  the  distant  future  the  public 
will  be  expecting  from  Mr.  Bottomley  a  Northern  Terri- 
tories restitution,  like  that  other  restitution  which  enabled 
him  to  recommence  his  financial  operations. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

KLONDIKE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

Whatever  gold  may  eventually  come  out  from  Klon- 
dike the  flow  of  gold  into  the  district  continues  on  a 
large  scale.  The  latest  Klondike  enterprise  is  the  Klon- 
dike Gold-fields,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  ^350,000  in 
jQi  shares,  of  which  200,000  are  offered  for  subscrip- 
tion. The  Company  is  to  pay  ^300,000,  ^25,000  in 
cash  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  shares,  apparently 
according  to  the  amount  of  cash  subscribed,  for  a 
number  of  claims  on  the  Bonanza,  Eldorado  and  other 
creeks  reported  to  be  of  fabulous  value.  One  glowing 
estimate  in  the  prospectus  suggests  in  fact  that  in  the 
four  Bonanza  claims  there  are  ^28,000,000  worth  of 
gold.  In  this  case  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Messrs.  James  Daughtry  and  F.  M.  Stevens,  the 
original  owners  of  the  claims,  who  sold  them  to  the 
New  Gold-fields  of  British  Columbia,  which  is  now 
selling  them  to  this  company  at  a  profit,  must  be 
greater  fools  than  successful  prospectors  usually  seem 
to  be.  Unwarrantable  use  is  made  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  the  well-known 
Canadian  Government  expert,  and  in  particular  a 
statement  he  made  with  regard  to  the  wonderful  rich- 
ness of  Eldorado  Claim  No.  5  is  made  use  of  to  puff 
the  value  of  Eldorado  Bench  Claim  No.  5,  a  totally 
different  thing.  This  can  only  be  considered  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  the  public.  In  a  letter 
to  the  "Times"  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Ogilvie  further 
points  out  that  of  the  Bonanza  claims  only  42  above  the 
Discovery  Claim  and  60  below  are  actually  known  to 
be  valuable.  The  Bonanza  claims  acquired  by  this 
Company  are  Nos.  74,  75,  76,  77  below  discovery.  In 
view  of  these  facts  we  trust  none  of  our  readers  have 
applied  for  shares,  and  strongly  advise  that  when  they 
come  upon  the  market  they  should  be  left  severely 
alone. 

JOSEPH  CROSFIELD  &  SONS,  LIMITED. 

This  is  an  issue  of  20,000  five  per  cent,  cumulative 
first  preference  shares  of  £10  at  £11  per  share  by 
Joseph  Crosfield  &  Sons,  Limited,  a  company  formed 
in  1896  to  acquire  and  carry  on  the  well-known  soap- 
manufacturing  business  at  Warrington.  The  whole  of 
the  ordinary  and  preference  shares  of  the  Company  are 
held  by  the  directors  and  members  of  the  Crosfield 
family,  and  the  present  certified  profits  exceed  ^48,000 
a  year.  The  issue  seems  amply  secured  by  the  assets 
of  the  Company,  and  may  be  considered  a  sound  in- 
dustrial investment. 

ST.  NEOTS  WATER  COMPANY. 

Water  Companies  are  usually  profitable  endertakings, 
and  though  St.  Neots  is  only  a  small  place,  the 
capital  of  the  St.  Neots  Water  Company  is  small  also. 
With  ^9000  in  900  shares  of  £10  each,  the  Company 
proposes  to  supply,  if  necessary,  100,000  gallons  per 
day.  The  Act  was  obtained  last  year,  and  the  need  of 
a  pure  water  supply  for  the  town  is  urgent.  Probably 
most  of  the  shares  will  be  taken  up  by  the  directors 
and  those  familiar  with  the  local  conditions. 

STEVENSON  &  HOWELL,  LTD. 

Stevenson  &  Howell,  manufacturing  chemists,  &c, 
of  Southwark,  sell  their  business  to  Stevenson  & 
Howell,  Ltd.,  for  ^160,000.  payable  as  to  ^80,000  in 
cash  and  as  to  ^80,000  in  Ordinary  shares.  The  total 
capital  of  the  Company  is  ^200,000,  and  the  present 
issue  is  of  80,000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  of  £1  each,  20,000  Ordinary  and  20,000  Pre- 
ference shares  being  reserved  for  future  issue.  The 
profits  for  the  past  three  years  have  averaged  over 
j£i6,ooo  and  have  increased  each  year,  so  that  the 
dividend  on  the  Preference  shares  appears  safe  enough. 
No  promotion  money  has  been  paid,  and  no  portion  of 
the  capital  has  beer:  underwritten. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Mart  (Hull).— The  dividend  of  the  Neptune  Company  for 
1897  was  8  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
shares. 

M.  VV.  (Urmston).— The  Van  Ryn  mine  is  now  under  more 
capable  management,  and  we  expect  that  before  long  it  will  be 
able  to  declare  respectable  profits.  The  other  mines  you 
mention  are  in  Rhodesia.  We  cannot  say  whether  they  are 
likely  to  prove  profitable  investments  or  not.  There  is 
undoubtedly  gold  in  Rhodesia,  but  the  difficulties  of  mining  and 
transport  make  it  unlikely  that  mines  in  the  more  remote 
districts  will  become  payable  propositions  in  the  near  future. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MRS.  STEEL  AND  HER  CRITIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dunlugas,  Turriff,  12  April. 

CIR,— I  am  grateful  to  "  W.  F.  G."  for  having  dis- 
^  covered  the  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  your  critic 
had  confused  the  title  of  one  story  with  that  of  another. 
This  public  admission  of  the  mistake,  however,  which 
was  palpable  to  me  from  the  first,  enables  me  to  remind 
your  readers  that,  though  Mr.  Kipling  has  treated  of 
one  widow  in  "Beyond  the  Pale,"  there  is  an  odd 
million  or  so  of  such  unfortunates  in  India.  Therefore 
to  postulate,  as  your  critic  does,  that  the  story  of  one 
"liaison"  and  its  everyday  sequel  exhausts  the  subject 
is  arbitrary  and  unreasonable. 

"  W.  F.  G."  therefore  need  not  be  conscience-stricken 
lest  he  should  be  found  accessory  to  a  felo  de  se,  since, 
for  the  present,  I  must  keep  the  connecting  link  of  a 
situation  as  common  in  the  East  as  divorce  is  in  the 
West  as  a  thread  whereon  to  string  other  variations  of 
a  story  which  is  older  than  either  Mr.  Kipling  or  yours 
truly>  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

P.S. — I  regret  having  distorted  details  in  "Without 
Benefit."  Being  in  India  and  far  from  books,  I  had  to 
rely  on  a^  memory  of  some  years  back.  Apparently  I 
confused  it  with  reminiscences  of  similar  tragedies  in 
real  life. 

[We  neither  thought,  nor  wished,  that  Mrs.  Steel 
would  hang  herself  with  the  "rope"  supplied  by  our 
correspondent.  We  only  hope  that,  instead  of  writing 
trivialities,  she  will  proceed  to  further  work  of  the  same 
level  as  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters."— Ed.  "  S.  R."] 

A  BRITISH  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  BOLIVIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

34  Mount  Preston,  Leeds,  13  April,  1898. 

Sir,— As  a  constant  reader  of  the  "  Saturday  Review," 
may  I  claim  a  small  space  in  your  paper  to  advocate 
the  necessity  of  a  British  Minister  or  Consul-General  in 
Bolivia,  South  America? 

I  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  Bolivia  for  some 
years,  and  speaking  from  personal  experience,  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that,  for  want  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Bolivia,  a  British  citizen  is 
subject  to  many  indignities  and  personal  and  pecuniary 
losses  not  experienced  by  citizens  of  other  European 
countries,  and  for  these  losses  he  cannot  claim  com- 
pensation. 

From  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view  surely  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  British  trade  to  have  a 
representative  in  Bolivia.  The  trade  of  that  country  is 
important,  as  it  reaches  the  annual  value  of  six  millions 
sterling,  and  is  gradually  increasing  year  by  year  as  the 
country  gets  opened  out.  Germany  has  considerably 
mbre  than  half  this  trade,  England's  share  being  a 
most  insignificant  one. 

Formerly  there  was  a  British  Minister  in  Bolivia;  the 
last  one  was  expelled  by  President  Belzu  in  1872,  I 
think,  for  taking  part  in  the  internal  politics  of  the 
country. 

It  appears  to  me  very  strange  that  a  country  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  abounding  in  rich 
mineral  and  agricultural  products,  should  not  have  a 
representative  of  the  greatest  commercial  country  in 
the  world.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Lionel  Barber 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  NEW  THACKERAY. 

"The  Biographical  Edition  of  the  Works  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray."  With  Biographical  Intro- 
ductions by  his  Daughter,  Anne  Ritchie.  In 
thirteen  volumes.  Vol.  I.  "  Vanity  Fair."  Lon- 
don :  Smith,  Elder. 

A  \  IE  fear  that  we  shall  be  thought  disagreeable  if  we 
*  V  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  see  the  object  of 
the  publishers  of  Thackeray  in  bringing  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  works  which  differs  so  very  slightly  as 
this  does  from  the  numerous  collections  already  upon 
the  market.  For  Mrs.  Ritchie,  one  of  the  most 
estimable  and  charming  women  who  have  written  for 
the  entertainment  of  this  age,  we  have  a  great  respect. 
But  we  think  it  would  have  been  wise  on  her  part, 
before  undertaking  so  serious  a  duty  as  the  pre- 
paration of  what  calls  itself  "  the  Biographical  Edition  " 
of  her  father's  works,  to  ask  herself  whether  she 
had  straw  enough  to  make  her  bricks  with. 
To  advertise  far  and  wide  an  edition  of  Thackeray 
which  is  at  last  to  be  the  "  biographical "  one,  and  then 
to  put  off  the  public  with  the  old  story  that  Thackeray 
refused  to  allow  a  biography  to  be  written,  is  scarcely 
fair.  Let  the  door  be  either  open  or  shut.  If  it  is  still 
considered,  after  thirty-five  years,  that  the  traditional 
embargo  should  be  kept  up,  let  us  remain  satisfied  with 
the  numerous  editions,  suited  to  every  taste  and  every 
pocket,  which  at  present  exist.  If  the  time  for  removing 
it  has  arrived,  let  it  be  removed.  We  object  to  an 
attempt  to  fish  with  both  nets,  to  attract  the  curious 
public,  and  yet  give  them  nothing  wherewith  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  exactly  stated 
what  Thackeray's  objection  to  a  biography  was. 
Anthony  Trollope  told  the  world  in  1879  that  Thackeray, 
not  long  before  his  death,  "had  had  his  taste  offended 
by  some  fulsome  biography."  He  had  also  seen 
eulogistic  "  paragraphs  "  which  had  "  disgusted  him," 
"  and  he  begged  of  his  girls  that  when  he  should  have 
gone  there  should  nothing  of  the  sort  be  done  with  his 
name."  This  does  not  seem  to  impose  perpetual 
silence  on  those  best  qualified  to  speak  with  discretion. 
Mrs.  Ritchie  says,  "My  father  never  wished  for  any 
biography  of  himself  to  be  written."  This  is  ambiguous, 
and  if  taken  literally  is  a  mere  negation,  involving  that 
Thackeray  never  expressed  a  wish  that  his  life  should 
be  written.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  much  has  been  told 
at  various  times,  by  Trollope,  by  Mrs.  Brookfield,  by 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  by  the  biographers  of  FitzGerald 
and  of  Tennyson,  by  Mrs.  Ritchie  herself,  that  no 
substantial  portion  of  his  career  is  left  unchronicled. 
We  shall  presently  see  what  will  happen  when  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography "  reaches  the 
novelist's  name.  In  the  meantime  let  us  discover  in 
what  degree  this  new  edition  of  the  works  fulfils  the 
promise  of  its  title. 

It  presents  us  simply  with  a  gossipy  magazine-article 
by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  graceful,  amiable,  a  sort  of  cobweb  of 
agreeable  hints  and  pleasant  allusions.  This  is  eked 
out  by  facsimiles  of  drawings  by  Thackeray,  of  which 
we  are  not  informed  which  are  new  and  which  have 
been  previously  published.  Mrs.  Ritchie  gives  one 
quaint  anecdote  and  one  really  valuable  impression. 
Her  anecdote  is  this  :  In  1848  Thackeray  had  a  letter 
from  a  lady  who  had  just  lost  a  little  child,  and  who 
ended  her  letter  "  If  anything  can  console  his  father,  it 
is  this  heavenly  weather  !  "  We  laugh  at  this,  because 
of  the  surprising  turn  its  ineptitude  takes,  but  we  have 
our  qualms  about  accepting  it  as  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  "Vanity  Fair."  The  impression,  however,  is 
of  a  much  higher  order.  It  is  this.  When  the  novel 
was  coming  out  serially,  Mrs.  Ritchie  remembers  that 
her  great-grandmother  sent  her  and  her  sister,  in  charge 
of  a  nursemaid,  along  Kensington  Gardens,  with  a 
bundle  of  the  yellow  numbers  which  the  old  lady 
desired  to  lend  to  an  acquaintance.  Thackeray  met 
them  and  asked  them  what  they  were  carrying  ;  "  then 
somehow  he  seemed  vexed  and  troubled,  told  us  not  to 
go  on,  and  to  take  the  parcel  home."  Then  he  finally 
decided  that  if  his  grandmother  wished  it,  it  had  better 
be,  and  the  little  girls  resumed  their  mission,  but  they 


saw  that  something  was  seriously  amiss.  It  was  the 
sale  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  which  had  so  declined  that  it 
had  become  a  question  whether  it  should  be  altogether 
discontinued. 

We  think,  in  fact,  that  this  and  other  slight  evidences 
of  the  early  difficulties  which  "Vanity  Fair"  underwent 
are  the  most  important  contributions  to  knowledge  in 
this  volume.  We  should,  of  course,  except  the  invaluable 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  describing  the  future 
adventures  of  the  characters  :  but  that  is  not  any  longer 
new,  it  was  published  a  few  months  ago  by  Mr.  Strong, 
and  created  the  sensation  which  it  deserved.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  meet  with  it  again  here.  Mrs.  Ritchie 
cannot  quite  break  herself  of  the  tiresome  trick  of  using 
dashes  to  represent  people's  names.  Some  books  of 
memoirs  think  it  discreet  to  print  extracts  from  diaries, 

such  as  this  :  ' '  Dined  with   ;  met  ,   ,  and 

 ;  heard  from    the  truth  about  the  mysterious 

allegations  brought  against  ■ 


That  sort  of  thing  is 
notvery exciting,  but  it  wasconsideredparticularly  refined 
in  the  fifties.  'One  estimable  friend  of  Thackeray's,  and 
of  Mrs.  Ritchie's  also,  left  a  volume  of  Memoirs  which 
was  mainly  of  that  class.-  Mrs.  Ritchie  in  the  present 
edition  is  mysterious  on  the  very  first  page  with  a  Dr. 

 ,  whose  school  Thackeray  attended  in  1817;  the 

future  novelist  is  presently  discovered  playing  chess 

with  a  Mrs.   .    We  are  presented  to  a  Miss  A  

and  a  Miss  B  ,  and  a  Mademoiselle  de   ,  and  a 

little  poem  is  given  which  begins,  "Man  says  that 

 's  glancing  eyes."    All  these  dear  people  must  have 

been  under  the  churchyard  grass  for  half  a  century,  and 
why  anybody  should  in  this  year  of  grace  be  so  Early 
Victorian  about  their  names,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
In  this  connexion,  it  seems  odd  that  Mrs.  Ritchie  can 
never  spell  correctly  the  name  of  her  father's  illustrious 
friend,  Edward  FitzGerald. 

The  value  of  Thackeray's  drawings-  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion. Positive  artistic  excellence  is  denied  to  them  by 
artists  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  assert 
that  they  have  a  critical  importance,  that  they  throw  a 
light  on  the  novelist's  intentions.  This  is  not  a  proper 
opportunity  for  entering  into  such  a  metaphysical 
inquiry,  but  we  have  to  confess  to  a  weakness  for  Thack- 
eray's drawings.  They  often  possess  a  humorous  inten- 
sity which  has  its  distinct  value.  Take  the  sketch  here 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  Hobkirk  starting  for  the  Continent 
(xix.)  ;  it  is  totally  devoid  of  drawing,  and  you  cannot 
tell  which  is  the  front  and  which  is  the  back  of  Mrs. 
Hobkirk,  yet  you  feel  as  though  you  had  seem  them, 
and  they  become  a  joy  to  you.  The  lady's  head  (on 
p.  xxiii.),  destroying  the  youthful  Thackeray  by  the 
exercise  of  what  the  very  latest  science  defines  as  a 
"  mash-ray,"  is  really  noble  in  its  defiance  of  physiology 
and  its  splendid  amatory  verve. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

"  The  Building  of  the  Empire."    By  Alfred  Thomas 

Story.    Illustrated.    London  :  Chapman. 
"A  Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy."  By 

H.  E.  Egerton.    London  :  Methuen. 
"The  British  Colonies,    1837-1897."     By   the  Rev. 

W.    P.    Greswell.        "Victorian    Era"  Series. 

London  :  Blackie. 

OF  the  making  of  many  books  dealing  with  the 
British  Empire  there  is  no  end.  In  the  three 
works  before  us  we  have,  first,  a  narrative  of  England's 
growth  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria  ;  second,  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  policy  which  either  dominated  or  was 
dominated  by  that  growth  ;  and  third,  a  review  of 
Colonial  developments,  territorial  and  political,  during 
the  present  reign.  Mr.  Egerton's  work  is  an  admir- 
able supplement  to  Mr.  Story's  ;  Mr.  Greswell's  will 
be  chiefly  serviceable  to  those  who  wish  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  Empire  under  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  Story  is- 
principally  concerned  with  the  deeds  that  won  the 
Empire,  Mr.  Egerton  with  the  thoughts  that  moved 
politicians  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Story  has  much  to 
say  of  India,  but,  in  volumes  such  as  Mr.  Egerton's: 
and  Mr.  Greswell's  India  finds  no  place.  Mr. 
Greswell,  indeed,  possibly  on  the  assumption  that 
Ceylon  is  part  of  the  Indian  Empire,  ignores  that  parti- 
cular Colony  altogether.  All  three  writers  may  be  cor- 
dially congratulated   on   their   industry,  though  Mr. 
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Greswell  shows  signs  of  haste  in  places,  as  when  he 
attributes  an  opinion  to  Roebuck  which  flatly  contradicts 
Roebuck's  own  words  quoted  a  few  sentences  earlier. 
Indeed,  a  little  editorial  vigilance  would  have  saved  Mr. 
Greswell  from  slovenliness  in  several  places.  Of  the  three 
works  before  us,  that  which  should  prove  of  permanent 
value  is  Mr.  Egerton's.  It  is  an  elaborate  examination 
of  the  springs  of  British  Colonial  policy  from  the  time  of 
the  Cabots  down  to  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Diamond 
Jubilee,  and  will  be  a  valued  addition  to  that  portion  ot  our 
bookshelves  devoted  to  the  Colonies.  It  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  dealing  with  (1)  the  beginnings  of  English 
colonisation,  (2)  the  period  of  trade  ascendency,  (3)  the 
period  of  systematic  colonisation  and  the  granting  of 
responsible  government,  (4)  the  period  of  the  zenith  and 
decline  of  laissea  aller  principles,  and  (5)  the  period  of 
Greater  Britain.  With  Mr.  Egerton's  judgments,  in  the 
main,  we  are  in  agreement.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  he  hardly  gives  Raleigh  sufficient  credit  for  large- 
ness of  view  on  the  Colonial  question.  Raleigh  was  not 
-moved,  principally,  by  desire  to  obtain  gold.  Gold  with 
him  was  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
was  the  magnet  by  which  Raleigh  sought  to  attract  sup- 
port for  his  Colonial  schemes.  Whilst  the  nation  was 
eager  to  plunge  into  the  search  for  the  El  Dorado  which 
the  Spaniards  had  tapped,  Raleigh  aimed  at  utilising 
its  greed  of  gain  for  Imperial  ends.  Mr.  Egerton 
makes  a  rather  lame  attempt  to  show  that  James  I.  was 
not  subservient  to  Spain.  How  one  who  has  gone  so 
deeply  into  history,  as  he  evidently  has,  can  for  a  single 
second  excuse  James's  dealings  with  Philip  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  surprising. 

Our  Imperial  record  is  the  result  of  a  marvellous  com- 
pound of  incompetency  and  genius,  of  gross  neglect  and 
unwise  interference,  of  miserable  failure  and  glorious 
triumph.    England's  original  idea  was  that  the  Colonies 
existed  for  the  benefit  not  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
mother-country.    That  was  the  idea  of  the  mercantile 
system    of    which    Mr.    Egerton   gives   an  interest- 
ing account.    To  it  we  owe  the  loss  of  the  American 
Golonies.    Mr.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Story  are  both,  quite 
properly,  severe  on  the  unwisdom  which  led  to  the 
War  of  Independence,  but  a  true  philosophy  of  Empire 
would  induce  a  sense  of  thankfulness  that  the  catas- 
trophe was  not  obviated  by  half-measures.    Had  the 
unwisdom  of  statesmanship  not  involved  signal  dis- 
aster in  1776,  it  might  have  carried  us  to  still  more 
serious  straits  in  later  years.    As  it  was,  even  with  the 
American  Republic  before  their  eyes  to  remind  them  of 
the  penalty  of  past  stupidity,  the  Imperial  Government 
exhibited  a  genuine  faculty  for  taking  the  wrong  line 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Colonies   during  nearly  a 
century.    Mr.  Story  tells  us  that  when  Queen  Victoria 
was  called  to  the  throne  in  1837  "  the  dominions  that 
owned  her  sway  were  probably  in  a  happier  position 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  them  at  any  previous  period 
of  their  history."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  of 
Britain's  Colonial  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
accession  was  such  that  it  is  remarkable  there  was  no 
further  secession.    Mr.  Greswell  affords  us  some  idea  of 
the  chaos  which  existed,  but  his  very  matter-of-fact  style 
does  not  impress  it  particularly  on  the  reader's  atten- 
tion.   Canada  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  re- 
bellion, disintegration  was  taking  place  in  South  Africa, 
Australia  was  up  in  arms  over  the  transportation  of 
"bad  women  as  mates  for  the  Colonists,  and  the  West 
Indies  were  in  a  state  of  angry  resentment  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  anti-slavery  crusade.    It  is  easy  to  con- 
demn the  school  which  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  believed  that  the  Colonies  would  separate  at  no 
distant  date  from  the  parent  country,  but  events  seemed 
undoubtedly  to  be  making  for  such  a  separation.  The 
Liberals   desired,   as    Mr.   Egerton   happily  puts  it, 
**  to  ensure  that  the  euthanasia  of  the  Empire  should 
foe  as  mild  and  dignified  as  possible."     Earl  Grey's 
control  of  Colonial   interests  threatened  to  make  the 
end  a  violent  one,  and  Mr.  Egerton  pays  a  just  tribute 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Conservatives,  whatever 
their  failings  in  other  respects,  improved  the  relations 
-which  the  Whig  statesman  prejudiced. 

It  is  important  to  remember  two  things  in  considering 
Colonial  history  and  policy.  First,  that  the  Colonial 
Empire  is  not  English,  but  British  ;  second,  that  the 
sentiments  and  sympathies  of  the  people  have  always 


been  in  favour  of  binding  their  kith  and  kin  beyond  the 
seas  to  the  Empire  by  justice  and  conciliation.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  Mr.  Story  notes  that  Eng- 
land's efforts  to  form  settlements  abroad  were  all  frus- 
trated until  James  L  came  to  the  throne,  and  united  the 
three  kingdoms  under  one  crown.  It  was,  however, 
not  until  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  England 
that  the  northern  race  was  permitted  to  participate 
in  any  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  a  Colonial 
regime.  As  to  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  fitness 
of  democracy  to  control  the  affairs  of  an  Empire,  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  British  history  to  justify  confidence  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Story  insists  that  the  building  up  of 
the  manifold  parts  of  an  Empire  "  was  often  effected 
by  the  people,  not  only  without  but  actually  in  spite  of 
their  rulers."  To  his  mind  the  process  presents  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  work  of  the  polypiferous  reef- 
builders.  "  In  each  case  the  individual,  whether  coral 
insect  or  man,  following  an  innate  instinct,  takes  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  industrial  army,  and  with 
views  no  larger  than  its  simple  wants,  surely  and 
silently  helps  forward  the  united  effort."  The  great 
question  to  be  answered  now  is,  Are  the  people  capable 
of  controlling  and  consolidating  the  structure  they  did 
so  much  spontaneously  to  create  ?  Mr.  Story  does 
not  attempt  any  definite  answer  ;  Mr.  Egerton  coura- 
geously faces  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  Im- 
perial federation,  and  instances  some  of  the  difficulties 
ahead.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federationist 
he  had  better  have  left  the  question  alone.  His  sug- 
gestion that  federation  might  involve  interference  with 
the  local  parliamentary  privileges  of  the  Colonies  is 
wholly  unwarranted  and  mischievous.  Officially,  states- 
men have  hitherto  given  the  subject  a  wide  berth,  and 
their  experience  with  inter-colonial  federation  move- 
ments may  well  warn  them  off  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
the  larger  question.  Downing  Street  proposed  Aus- 
tralian federation  when  the  time  was  not  ripe,  and 
opposed  South  African  federation  when  the  time  was 
ripe.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Canadian  federation 
beyond  registering  the  fact  in  an  Imperial  Act ;  and 
Mr.  Greswell  pays  a  tribute  to  Lord  Carnarvon  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled.  A  Zollverein,  which  is  the 
great  desideratum  of  Imperial  economists  to-day,  is  no 
new  idea.  It  was  proposed  by  Pownall  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  ;  it  was  ad- 
vocated by  Lord  Elgin  half  a  century  ago  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Empire  ;  and  it  is  demanded  to-day 
by  man)'  leading  minds  in  England  as  the  only  means 
of  giving  British  manufacturers  a  chance  of  commercial 
salvation.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  element  in 
the  Imperial  situation  is  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  gift  of  autonomy  to  the  great  Colonies.  They  were 
left,  as  the  late  Lord  Elgin  would  have  said,  "  to  go  to 
the  devil  in  their  own  way."  If  they  have  not  got 
there  yet,  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank.  De- 
mocracies which  have  conducted  their  own  affairs,  on 
the  whole,  so  well,  ought  not  to  find  a  larger  effort  in  the 
interests  of  a  united  Empire  beyond  their  more  mature 
abilities.  "  Federalism,  in  its  modern  sense,"  we  may 
agree  with  Mr.  Greswell,  "should  be  the  child  of  con- 
stitutional development,  and  the  crowning  product  of 
popular  representative  government." 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 
"  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  to  himself :  an  English 
Translation  with  Introductory  Study  on  Stoicism 
and  the  Last  of  the  Stoics."  By  G.  H.  Rendall, 
Litt.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Greek,  University 
College,  Liverpool.     London  :  Macmillan. 

THIS  is  undoubtedly  the  first  translation  of  M. 
Aurelius  which,  as  regards  scholarship,  and  also 
as  tried  by  the  standard  of  translation  established " 
by  such  books  as  Jebb's  "Sophocles,"  Myers'  "  Pindar," 
and  Butcher  and  Lang's  "  Odyssey,"  can  be  fairly 
said  to  be  up  to  the  level  of  modern  requirements. 
Time  was — about  twenty  years  ago — when  the  trans- 
lator was  expected  to  do  nothing  more  than  set  down 
the  traditional  dictionary  word  for  each  Greek  or  Latin 
term  in  the  original,  and  if  he  always  succeeded  in 
indicating  the  construction,  he  had  adequately  performed 
his  task.  Paley,  an  admirable  scholar,  who  in  trans- 
lating Milton  or  Goldsmith  could  give  us  a  perfect 
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reproduction  of  the  manner  of  Sophocles  or  of  Horace, 
counted  it  "a  baseness  to  write  fair"  (as  Hamlet  says), 
when  he  put  before  his  readers  a  version  of  Aeschylus 
or  Propertius.  He  would  have  laughed  "with  alien 
jaws  "  if  he  had  read  the  Sapphic  version  of 

"  We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died," 
which  rendered  the  last  line  by  the  record-breaking 
Adonic,  Et  vice  versa.  But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  Awful  Goddesses  in  the  "Eumenides,"  in  comparing 
their  pain  and  humiliation  at  the  escape  of  their  quarry  to 
the  ignominious  agony  of  the  Doomster's  lash,  complain 
of  "  the  severe,  the  very  severe  chill  (smart)  of  a  hostile 
public  executioner."  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  Never 
again  will  be  published  in  English  a  translation  of 
Pindar  with  the  diction  of  a  provincial  daily  newspaper. 
A  mere  translation  now  demands  the  equipment  of  high 
scholarship  combined  with  a  cultured  sense  of  style  and 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  models  of  modern 
literature.  This  equipment  Dr.  Rendall  possesses  in 
full  measure,  and  his  translation  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
work  of  art.  The  many  quotations  of  M.  Aurelius  from 
the  poets  are  rendered  in  English  verse  in  a  fashion 
which  gives  to  each  its  proper  tone  and  the  tone  of  its 
epoch.  The  whole  body  of  the  reflections  is  touched  in 
a  style  which  often  in  its  terse  incisiveness  recalls 
Carlyle,  and  in  its  perfect  lucidity  Swift,  but  which 
never,  of  course,  suggests  the  personality  cf  either 
of  those  great  masters  of  English  prose.  In  their 
sublime  reflexion  of  a  noble  nature  the  "Thoughts" 
remind  us  rather  of  the  "  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  and 
make  us  think  of  their  author  as  a  kind  of  old-world 
Chinese  Gordon —a  comparison,  indeed,  which  Dr. 
Rendall  himself  suggests. 

The  contemplation  of  the  coincidence  of  absolute 
power  with  first-rate  ability,  not  only  in  the  political 
but  in  the  military  sphere,  and  with  the  highest  moral 
excellence  as  well,  must  always  be  deeply  interesting, 
if  only  because  the  world  saw  it  only  once.  And  it  has 
stimulated  the  highest  efforts  of  the  most  masterly 
analysts  of  the  characters  of  men  and  of  nations.  Renan 
called  the  "Thoughts"  of  M.  Aurelius  "the  most 
human  of  all  books — the  gospel  that  will  never  grow 
old."  Myers  declared  that  "  they  will  remain  for  ever 
the  normal  high-water  mark  of  the  unassisted  virtue  of 
man."  To  Matthew  Arnold  "the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  like  M.  Aurelius  is  an  imperishable  benefit."  And, 
indeed,  never  before  and  never  since  has  there  been  a 
man  who  knew  equally  well  how  great  a  thing,  and 
also  how  little  a  thing,  it  was  to  be  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world  ;  a  man  whom  the  very  word  "  Roman  " 
would  exhilarate  with  martial  joy,  and  yet  to  whom  the 
dear  City  of  Rome,  or  of  Cecrops,  was  as  nothing 
beside  the  dear  City  of  God. 

Introductory  to  the  translation  Dr.  Rendall  has  given 
a  very  able  essay  on  Stoicism — its  origins,  its  birth, 
its  dogma,  and  its  history,  which  "  resembles  that  of 
a  religion  rather  than  a  speculative  system,  while  its 
range  from  Socrates  to  M.  Antoninus  covers  almost  all 
that  was  permanent  in  the  ancient  culture,  and  even 
survived  the  wreck  of  European  Paganism."  Its  roots 
struck  deep  in  that  "  imperious  instinct  of  cosmic  unity 
and  of  communion  between  human  and  divine,  which 
haunts  men  with  persistent  power."  Dr.  Rendall  ad- 
mirably illustrates  this  by  a  poem  of  Emily  Bronte 
which  perfectly  expresses  the  genius  of  Stoicism,  though 
its  formal  doctrines  were  probably  to  her  a  sealed  book : — 
"  O  God  within  my  breast, 
Almighty  ever-present  Deity, 

Life  that  in  me  has  rest 
As  I — undying  life — have  power  in  thee. 

With  wide-embracing  love 
Thy  spirit  animates  eternal  years, 

Pervades  and  broods  above, 
Changes,  sustains,  resolves,  creates,  and  rears. 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone, 
And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 

And  thou  wert  left  alone, 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  thee. 

There  is  not  room  for  Death, 
No  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void  : 

Thou,  Thou  art  Being,  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed." 


An  appendix  gives  us  selected  emendations  of  the  text, 
adopted  in  the  translation  and  not  found  in  printed 
editions.  Some  of  them  are  highly  interesting  and 
ingenious.  For  instance,  what  sense  could  be  made  of 
ical  rovrov  £>'  Kaa'irri  u>mrep  xp>lff>l  ?  A  slight  change  gives 
Kal  tv  rov  iv  Kairjrr}  "  urnrtp  XP'/^  "  (I-  17,  53  Tauchnitz 
numbering).  "  (Thanks  too)  for  the  Caietan's  response, 
That  depends  on  you."  Equally  good  is  ivr\  noci'iv  nva 
biafiumiv  "after  a  certain  term  of  survival"  for  irpdc  ijvriva. 
«V(Stayuoj<>/)'  (iv.  21,  4),  where  irom'iv  nva  was  wrongly 
written  Trpo^  rjvnva,  and  then  the  prep.  t-«  was  delibe- 
rately transposed,  being  supposed  to  be  superfluous  where 
it  stood,  lb.  51  1.  4  arpayyeiac  for  (rrpureiag  is  as  certain 
as  tTTpayycvofiei'w  for  (TTpartvopLtvw  in  Plat.  "Rep."  472  A  ; 
and  in  vi.  13,  13,  roptkiv  for  trrropiav  is  very  pretty  and 
quite  convincing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  oh  7rapt\£tte 
for  ob  yap  f£tiQ  (vii.  16,  8),  )/  airimviiuar  for  hi  Tropvevanv 
(viii.  21,  2),  and  ro  kvovv  for  ro  voovv  (xii.  30,  8). 

M.  VERHAEREN'S  NEW  POEM. 

"  Les  Aubes."     Par   Emile   Verhaeren.     Bruxelles  : 
E.  Deman. 

'"THE  work  of  the"  most  eminent  of  the  living  poets 
■*■  of  Belgium  is  little  known  in  this  country,  and 
still  less  comprehended.  It  has  suffered  from  its  external 
resemblance  in  matter  of  form,  or  of  revolt  against 
traditions  of  form,  to  that  of  the  French  Symbolists, 
with  which  it  has  nothing  essential  in  common.  It  is 
occupied  with  impressions  and  aspirations  that  are 
keenly  followed  by  large  numbers  of  Continental 
thinkers,  the  proletariat  of  the  mind,  but  which  are 
scarcely  understood  as  yet  amongst  ourselves.  Very 
possibly,  in  the  rapid  evolution  of  sentiment,  they  may 
never,  in  their  existing  shape,  reach  our  shores.  Much 
that  they  represent  is  anarchical,  irreflective  ;  much  is, 
so  it  may  seem  to  us,  alike  outside  the  legitimate  con- 
fines of  art  and  of  politics.  Those  ardent  voices,  never- 
theless, have  their  strange  message  to  Europe,  and 
none  speak  in  fuller  accents  than  that  of  M.  Emile  Ver- 
haeren. In  this  moment  of  doubt  and  war,  in  an 
undermined  society  trembling  beneath  untested  forces, 
it  may  be  interesting  for  us  also  to  listen  for  a  moment 
to  this  enthusiastic  Fleming. 

The  new  poem  of  M.  Verhaeren  is  in  dramatic  form.  It 
is  composed  in  prose  and  verse, — prose  of  an  antique 
simplicity,  irregular  rhymed  verse  which  suggests  to 
us  the  function  of  the  choregus  in  the  stiff  and  sombre 
beginnings  of  Greek  tragedy.  Perhaps  the  lost 
"Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phrynichus,  was  not  unlike 
this  solemn  presentment  of  the  fall  of  Oppidomagne. 
But,  although  the  total  absence  of  ornament  and  the 
ascetic  stateliness  of  the  dialogue  irresistibly  suggest 
antiquity,  nothing  could  be  more  modern  than  the  theme. 
It  faces  the  suggestion  of  the  success  of  an  organized 
anarchy  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  complex  of 
our  living  states.  The  subject  of  "Les  Aubes"  is  the 
conquest  of  a  new  existence  at  the  cost  of  infinite 
sorrow  and  the  blood  of  a  world  of  victims.  Oppi- 
domagne is  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  humanity  ;  it 
is  Paris  or  Berlin.  Modern  ideas,  in  their  superficial 
form,  have  been  accepted  by  it.  It  is  ruled  as  a 
republic,  with  an  external  aspect  of  Roman  freedom. 
It  seems  the  "  ville-lumiere,"  the  type  of  modern 
progress. 

But  Oppidomagne  is  undermined  by  every  secret 
corruption.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  wire- 
pullers. The  country  districts  outside  it  have  been 
drained  for  its  luxury  ;  labour,  within  its  walls,  has 
been  reduced  to  slavery.  Its  consuls  and  its  tribunes 
are  venal  ;  religion,  art,  literature,  all  the  outward 
trappings  of  liberty,  are  but  gilded  chains  holding 
down  the  masses  in  their  poverty.  One  man  of  genius 
rises,  peasant-born,  of  absolute  purity  and  unselfishness, 
Herenien,  who  alone  has  faith,  and  who  alone  is 
capable  of  communicating  that  faith  to  the  whole 
world.  And  when  the  social  earthquake  comes,  when 
the  corrupt  rulers  of  the  old  regime  are  shuddering, 
when  the  gates  of  Oppidomagne  are  shut  against  a 
howling  army  of  toilers  of  the  ground,  maddened  by 
famine,  when  the  workmen,  revolting  against  capital, 
shut  themselves  into  the  inner  fortress  of  the  Aventin, 
a  hill  inside  the  city,  it  is  Herenien  alone,  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  energy  and  loyalty,  who  can  organize  a 
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new  state  of  things,  and  can  hold  at  bay  the  dis- 
organizing forces  of  triumphant  anarchy,  cruel, 
purposeless,  represented  by  the  vacillating  and  blood- 
stained Haineau. 

Herenien  contrives  all.  He  brings  the  workmen  down 
from  their  fortress;  he  opens  the  gates  of  Oppidomagne, 
without  a  blow,  to  the  army  outside.  Again  and  again 
betrayed,  misconceived,  it  is  only  to  become  again 
the  darling  of  the  world,  and  all  men  look  to  him  for 
the  new  start-word.  But  at  this  moment,  with  his 
infant  son  in  his  arms,  Herenien  is  killed  by  an  untraced 
traitor  of  the  old  gang.  The  populace,  stung  to  fury 
by  his  death,  which  threatens  to  plunge  them  back  into 
darkness,  is  saved  from  self-destruction  by  Hordain, 
the  simple  soldier,  the  obedient  disciple  of  Herenien, 
who  has  listened  to  the  master,  learned  his  clear 
lessons,  and  who  gives  the  little  child  of  He>enien  to  the 
citizens,  as  a  symbol  of  its  heroic  father,  and  as  a  point 
round  which  to  weave  the  threads  of  a  new  order  of 
society.  Such,  in  barest  outline,  is  this  dignified  and 
original  poem,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  desire  to  comprehend  what  is  most  elevated  in 
the  dreams  of  those  Continental  politicians  whose 
aspirations  are  least  easily  brought  within  the  range  of 
our  habits  of  sympathy. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  LIFE. 

"  The  Story  of  Life  in  the  Seas. "    BySydneyJ.  Hickson, 
F.R. S.    Illustrated.    London  :  Newnes. 

THE  creatures  that  inhabit  the  sea  exercise  for  all 
classes  of  nature-lovers  a  fascination  that  is  easily 
understood.  The  laboratory  student  addresses  himself 
with  affection  to  the  lower  forms,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  sundry  biological  problems  that  earth  will 
not  solve  for  him.  The  ocean  traveller  forgets  awhile 
the  eternal  sameness  of  the  long  days  as  he  watches  the 
antics  of  the  flying-fish  on  the  beam,  of  the  great  por- 
poises under  the  bow,  or  the  occasional  shark  astern, 
not  to  mention  the  lively  following  of  albatrosses,  molly- 
marks,  and  other  sea-fowl,  which,  while  not  strictly 
perhaps  creatures  of  the  deep,  are  yet  so  closely  asso- 
ciated therewith  as  to  call  for  incidental  allusion  in  a 
work  dealing,  however  sketchily,  with  every  class  of 
marine  life. 

To  compress  such  work  within  the  limits  of  under 
a  couple  of  hundred  small  octavo  pages  was  an  invita- 
tion that  might  pardonably  have  been  declined,  but 
Professor  Hickson  is  assuredly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  very  able  manner  in  which,  having  boldly  under- 
taken it,  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  the  task.  In  the 
course  of  eight  chapters,  written  in  pleasant  and  un- 
affected style,  he  gives  a  fairly  complete  sketch  of  the 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  fauna  associated  with  the 
different  marine  regions,  the  surface,  the  shallow  water 
and  the  depths.  By  way  of  introduction,  the  author 
summarises  in  the  opening  chapter  the  influence  of 
depth,  light,  temperature,  density,  currents,  and  sea- 
bed on  the  local  fauna.  Following  the  consideration  of 
the  various  animals  under  the  afore-mentioned  heads, 
is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  somewhat  complicated 
phenomena  of  commensalism  and  parasitism,  and  the 
book  concludes  with  what  is  perhaps  the  only  unsatis- 
factory chapter  in  the  whole.  To  attempt  to  tackle  a 
subject  so  vast  as  the  origin  of  the  marine  fauna  in  an 
essayette  of  comparatively  few  words,  would  have  been 
dangerous  indeed  for  any  less  experienced  hand,  and 
even  Professor  Hickson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
boldness  rather  than  on  the  result.  Needless  to  say, 
the  requirements  of  the  library  for  which  the  present 
volume  was  undertaken,  have  necessitated  stern  com- 
pression throughout,  but  the  author  disarms  criticism 
on  this  head  by  his  very  modest  preface.  We  have,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  taken  down  from  the  shelf  a 
German  work,  with  a  title  almost  identical,  produced 
three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Keller,  of  Zurich.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  book  exceeds  six  hundred  large  octavo 
pages  of  close  print,  the  learned  author  craves  indul- 
gence in  his  preface  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
he  has  necessarily  acquitted  himself  in  dealing  with  a 
subject  so  wide.  We  cite  this  only  in  further  praise  of 
the  truly  remarkable  feat  of  compression  before  us. 

It  behoves  us,  nevertheless,  if  only  out  of  regard  for 
the  imprint  of  Professor  Hickman's  name  on  the  cover, 
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to  examine  somewhat  hypcrcritically  his  pages,  intended 
as  these  are  for  the  education  and  attraction  of  the  merely 
intelligent  purchaser  who  has  perchance  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  marine,  or,  indeed,  any  other,  laboratory. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  that  we  think  the  author  has  here 
and  there  failed,  or  has,  at  any  rate,  expressed  his 
meaning  in  terms  that  admit  of  dual  interpretation. 
For  example,  the  beginner  would  scarcely  grasp,  from 
the  necessarily  slight  account  of  the  barnacle  (p.  40), 
that  this  crustacean  enjoys  the  roving  life  of  a  free 
swimmer  before  settling  down  as  a  fixture.  The 
reader  already  acquainted  with  this  very  interesting 
fact  can,  it  is  true,  infer  as  much  from  the  context,  but 
a  few  words  more  would  have  impressed  it  indelibly 
on  the  mind  of  the  most  unsuspecting.  Professor 
Hickson  pays,  perhaps  rightly,  more  attention  through- 
out to  the  invertebrates,  and,  indeed,  many  of  his 
notes  on  the  fishes  (of  which  class,  by  the  way,  be 
does  not  appear  to  enunciate  a  simple  definition)  are 
open  to  criticism.  Thus,  writing  primarily  of  British 
fishes,  the  author  mentions  "the  whitings"  and  "the 
rockling,"  which  scarcely  suggests  to  the  uninitiated 
the  fact  that  our  seas  harbour  no  fewer  than  three 
rocklings,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  whiting. 
Moreover,  the  last-named  is  assuredly  not  a  rock-fish, 
but  is  either  taken  in  the  trawl  or  hooked  on  the 
hard  sand.  There  is  a  well-marked  colour-limit  in  the 
coal-fish,  if  not  indeed,  in  some  localities  at  least,  in  its 
near  ally,  the  pollack,  and  the  latter  hunts  its  prey  far 
more  greedily  just  after  sunset  than  in  broad  daylight. 
The  rocklings,  on  the  other  hand,  though  unquestion- 
ably active  by  night,  are  freely  hooked  during  the  day. 
Nor  do  we  entirely  follow  the  author,  unrivalled  as  have 
been  his  opportunities  for  studying  the  phenomenon,  in 
his  account  of  the  movements  of  flying-fish,  for  in 
stating,  quite  correctly,  that  these  creatures  are  known 
in  gusty  weather  to  fall  on  the  deck  of  steamers  high 
out  of  water,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  con- 
siderable angle  at  which,  under  these  conditions,  the 
vessel  heels  over,  bringing  the  taffrail  to  the  water's 
edge  at  every  lurch  and  placing  even  the  quarterdeck 
within  easy  reach  of  the  flying  fish,  though  these  may 
soar  to  no  great  elevation.  We  expected  some  qua- 
lification of  the  mackerel  as  surface-fish,  from  which 
the  reader  might  learn  of  their  seasonal  removal  to 
the  bottom,  and  we  looked,  also  in  vain,  for  some 
allusion,  in  speaking  of  the  slimy  lubricant  of  fishes, 
to  the  lateral  line,  a  character  sufficiently  striking 
in  many  species  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  most 
superficial  observer.  As  a  last  complaint,  we  think 
Professor  Hickson  might  have  included  mention  of  the 
much-discussed  lancelet,  as  well  as  stating  even  more 
clearly  (p.  166)  that  the  so-called  "  hag-fish"  is  not  of 
the  fish  class  at  all. 

In  contemplating  the  work  of  an  author  of  lesser 
rank,  many,  though  perhaps  not  all,  of  these  points 
might  have  been  omitted  as  hypercritical,  but  we  prefer 
under  the  circumstances  commending  them  to  Professor 
Hickson's  consideration  for  future  editions.  The  com- 
bination of  index  and  glossary,  which  might  have  been 
slightly  amplified  with  advantage,  was  a  happy  economy 
in  a  work  where  space  was  all-important.  Of  the  illus- 
trations, the  majority  are  excellent  for  the  purpose, 
though  we  cannot  help  expressing  the  regret  that  the 
pteropod  on  p.  101  was  not  presented  differently,  so  as 
to  bear  somewhat  less  resemblance  to  a  ram's  skull. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MALAKAND  FIELD 
FORCE. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field  Force."  By  Winston 
L.  Spencer-Churchill,  Lieutenant  4th  (the  Queen's 
Own)  Hussars.    London  :  Longmans. 

T  lEUTENANT  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  was 
-L^  attached  to  the  Malakand  field  force  during  the 
recent  frontier  campaign  as  correspondent  to  the  "Daily 
Telegraph,"  and  wrote  to  that  journal  a  number  of 
excellent  letters  describing  the  events  he  took  part  in. 
These  letters  have  now  been  rearranged,  added  to,  and 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  volume  before  us.  Full  o? 
graphic  description,  shrewed  observation,  and  vivid 
realism,  it  is  one  full  both  of  fascination  and  instruction. 
The  author  is  the  son  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and 
clearly  has  inherited  no  small  share  of  the  ability  which 
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distinguishes  his  race.    His  style  is  crisp,  vigorous  and 
sparkling,  and  if  we  mistake  not  we  shall  often  hear  of 
a  man  possessed  of  such  a  weapon  in  the  future.  We 
are  carried  on  by  it  from  chapter  to  chapter,  without 
experiencing  a  trace  of  boredom,  and  we  are  made  to 
feel  and  share  the  author's  keen  sympathy  with  the 
brave  men  whose  deeds  he  tells  us  of.  Epigrammatic 
and  terse,  it  sparkles  with  pointed  phrases  as  it  swirls 
along  ;  yet  it  scamps  no  details,  and  can  be  full  without 
becoming  slow.    We  congratulate  Lord  Randolph's  son 
on  language  and  manner  as  piquant  and  enlivening  as 
his  father's.     He  has  written  a  book  which  is  certain  to 
bring  him  much  reputation,  and  as  a  young  subaltern 
of  Hussars  has  achieved  success  which  many  a  pro- 
fessional journalist  may  envy.     But  just  because  we 
wish  him  well  we  would  mix  our  commendation  with  a 
word  or  two  of  advice.    Here  and  there  throughout 
these  pages  there  is  a  touch  of  flippancy  visible  which  is 
unworthy  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  dealt  with, 
and  perhaps  leaves  an  impression  of  superficiality  un- 
deserved we  think,  yet  dangerous,  especially  to  a  young 
amateur.    The  style,  too,  occasionally  in  its  search  for 
picturesque  brilliant  points,  drops  down  to  the  level  of 
that  "Telegraphese  "  which  would  mar  a  literary  effort 
of  far  greater  solidity  than  that  before  us.  Allitera- 
tion is  a  help  towards  elegance  and  grace  in  writing 
to   be    used    with    as    much    caution    as    the  onion 
in  cookery  ;  and  while  hyperbole  and  metaphor  are 
admissible,  manifest  exaggeration  dwindles  into  bur- 
lesque.   Swords   are  too  frequently  glinting   in  the 
pictures  Lieutenant  Churchill  draws,  standards  wave 
almost  to  monotony,  the  fire  is  always   galling  even 
though  the  returns  of  killed    and  wounded  may  be 
insignificant,  while  cavalry  "  wait  in  mad  impatience," 
and  "valleys  rock"  with  the  splutter  of  a  few  rifles. 
We  warn  the  young  hand  that  he  will  at  this  rate  ex- 
haust himself  ere  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship. 
What  language  will  be  left  in  which  to  describe  our 
future  Gravelottes  and  Sedans  if  what  was  after  all  a 
portion  of  a  frontier  war  absorbs  all  his  longest  and 
most  high-sounding  adjectives?     "Buddhistic  Basde- 
kars,"  and  "  human  holocausts  "  are  no  doubt  almost 
irresistible  to  one  writing  letters  for  the  "  D.  T.,"  but 
such  jingles — and  there  are  not  a  few  of  them — should 
have  been  unmercifully  turned  from  pages  which  are 
published  to  form  "a  more  substantial  work."  When 
moreover  in  the  preface  we  are  told  that  the  mass  of  ex- 
pert evidence  on  the  frontier  question  "  staggers  reason, 
baffles  memory,  and  exhausts  patience,"  we  can  only 
regret  that  the  associations  of  the  "  D.  T."  have  in- 
oculated   the  young  author   with    a  grandiloquence 
which  is  laughable,  for  we  have  formed  too  high  an 
opinion  both  of  his  memory  and  his  reason  to  imagine 
them  unequal    to    coping  with  a    task    which  quite 
commonplace  men  perfectly  appreciate.     Mr.  Churchill 
must  not  take  it  amiss  if  we  thus  point  out  weaknesses 
of  which  he  may  easily  purge  himself,  and  thus  gain  in 
dignity  while  he  need  not  lose  in  force.     On  the  other 
hand  we  have  never  seen  the  power  which  fanaticism 
wields  in  the  wild  borderland  of  India  better  described 
than   in   this   volume.      The   Mohammedan  religion 
increases  instead  of  lessening  the  fury  of  intolerance. 
It   was    originally   propagated    by    the    sword,  its 
votaries   are  still  subject  to  the  mad  desire  to  con- 
vert  by   slaughter.       Men  usually    quite   sane  and 
reasonable  suddenly  develop  into  Ghazis,  and,  as  our 
author   says,   you    might   as    well    try    and  reason 
with  a  mad  dog  as  with  a  Ghazi.    The  account  which 
is  given  of  the  causes  of  the  frontier  rising,  and  the 
glimpses  of  the  tribesmen's  politics,  sympathies,  and 
habits  of  life  are  all  alike  excellent.    These  matters 
have  never  been  put  more  clearly  nor  more  succinctly. 
Good  also  are  the  narratives  of  the  various  little  fights. 
Well-expressed,  brief,  but  lucid  descriptions  lay  the 
various  situations  before  us,  well-executed  diagrams 
illustrate  the  text,  the  course  of  the  battle  can  be  traced 
in  a  moment,  the  cause  of  victory  or  disaster  fully 
grasped.    The  bravery  of  our  officers  and  men  is  an 
unending  theme  of  praise.    Speaking  as  an  eye-witness, 
and  yet  as  somewhat  of  an  outsider,  Mr.  Churchill's 
evidence  is  beyond  partisanship  or  self-interest.     It  is 
unmistakeably  favourable  to  the  conduct  of  individuals 
and  to  units.    It  is  indeed  where  the  seniors  are  con- 
cerned too  favourable.    It  requires  a  very  rosy  pair  of 


spectacles  indeed  not  to  recognise  the  line  of  mis- 
management and  bad  generalship  in  certain  incidents. 
It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  criticise  brave  men,  espe- 
cially if  you  have  been  living  in  company  with  them  for 
many  weeks,  and  we  appreciate  an  author's  reticence, 
but  truth  must  be  told  when  history  is  written,  or  no 
writing  should  be  attempted.  There  must  be  something 
very  much  amiss  with  leadership  when  a  compact  force 
leaves  camp  in  the  morning,  and  returns  by  drib- 
lets, disheartened  and  severely  punished  ;  when  the 
general  is  lost  for  the  night,  and  having  had  to  fight 
hard  with  only  an  incongruous  remnant  of  his  com- 
mand for  his  own  life,  and  those  of  his  men,  is  saved 
by  good  fortune  rather  than  by  good  guidance.  Such 
thin  ice  is  skilfully  and  lightly  skated  over,  and  we 
cannot  blame  Mr.  Churchill  if  he  prefers  to  dwell  on 
acts  of  heroism  rather  than  criticise  tactics.  Out  of 
many  here  related  none  is  more  worthy  of  mention 
than  that  performed  by  Surgeon- Lieutenant  V.  Hugo, 
who,  during  the  attack  on  the  Malakand  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  July,  went  to  the  assistance  of 
Lieutenant  Ford,  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
The  bullet  had  cut  the  artery  and  Ford  was  bleeding  to 
death  when  Hugo  came  to  his  aid.  "The  fire  was  too 
hot  to  allow  of  lights  being  used.  There  was  no  cover 
of  any  sort.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Never- 
theless the  surgeon  struck  a  match  at  the  peril  of  his 
life  and  examined  the  wound.  The  match  went  out 
amid  a  splutter  of  bullets,  which  kicked  up  the  dust  all 
round,  and  by  its  uncertain  light  he  saw  the  nature  of 
the  injury.  The  officer  had  already  fainted  from  the 
loss  of  blood.  The  doctor  seized  the  artery,  and,  as  no 
other  ligature  was  forthcoming,  he  remained  under  fire 
for  three  hours  holding  a  man's  life  between  finger  and 
thumb."  Such,  thus  tersely  told,  is  a  story  which  is 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  record  of  golden  deeds  that 
have  stimulated  many  an  English  lad  to  become  a 
hero  too. 

In  his  final  chapter  Mr.  Churchill  lets  fall  some 
opinions  as  to  the  directions  which  our  future  frontier 
policy  should  take.  What  he  terms  "the  riddle  of  the 
frontier "  is  a  problem  about  which  he  is  becomingly 
cautious  in  his  utterances.  (  He  has  hopes  that  a  policy 
of  subsidies  may  improve  our  relations  with  the  tribes, 
enlist  their  sympathies  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
and  by  making  them  rich  make  them  also  more  refined. 
He  thinks  that  we  have  neither  the  troops  nor  the 
money  to  carry  the  "Forward  Policy"  out  in  its 
entirety.  What  we  want,  however,  is  not  so  much  an 
ambitious  policy  as  a  consistent  one.  Could  we  only 
arrive  at  consistency  half  our  difficulties  would  dis- 
appear. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  or  discuss 
policies.  What  will  interest  readers  in  Mr.  Churchill's 
book  is  the  brightness  and  directness  of  the  narrative. 
A  stirring  tale  well  told  is  sure  to  attract  attention,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  here.  We  heartily  congratulate 
a  young  officer  of  whom  we  shall  doubtless  hear  again 
on  a  performance  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  he 
bears. 

THE  BASES  OF  DESIGN. 

"The  Bases  of  Design."    By  Walter  Crane.     London  : 
Bell. 

IN  this  volume,  which  contains  the  substance  of 
his  Manchester  lectures,  Mr.  Crane  covers  a  large 
field.  He  attempts  nothing  less  than  an  explanation  of 
the  organic  growth,  development  and  mutual  relations 
of  the  various  arts  of  design.  Let  us  say  at  once  that 
he  has  produced  a  suggestive,  interesting,  and,  to  the 
student,  useful  book.  Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that,  with  a  little  trouble,  it  might  have  been  a  much 
better  book.  We  will  not  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  written  :  Mr.  Crane  doubtless  does  not  offer 
his  work  as  a  piece  of  literature.  We  will  merely  re- 
mark that  it  is  very  ill  composed.  But  we  have  certain 
criticisms  to  make  on  the  matter  of  the  book.  Let  us 
first  glance  at  the  scheme  of  it.  "  The  Bases  of  Design," 
according  to  Mr.  Crane,  are  nine  in  number.  And  what 
are  these  mystical  nine  bases  ?  They  are — we  preserve 
intact  Mr.  Crane's  rather  mixed  phraseology — Archi- 
tectural, Utility,  Material,  Conditions,  Climatic,  Racial, 
Symbolic,  Graphic,  Individual,  Collective.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  divisions  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  There 
are  two  main  elements  of  which  all  the  arts  of  design 
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must  be  composed  ;  the  ideal  element,  including  every- 
thing which  is  born  of  the  artist's  mind,  and  the  material 
element,  includingall  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nature 
of  the  material  used,  and  the  use  to  which  the  design  is  to 
be  put.  If  Mr.  Crane  had  divided  his  subject  into  these 
two  broad  and  obvious  classes,  he  would,  we  think, 
have  made  his  own  theory  much  clearer  and  more 
readily  grasped.  His  method  of  procedure  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  perfectly  logical  and  coherent :  he  begins 
with  the  material  element  in  design,  and  traces  the 
growth  of  art  from  the  primal  necessities  of  life  to  its 
final  flowering  in  the  masterpieces  of  painting  ;  but  this 
capricious  classification  into  nine  separate  bases  or 
sources  of  influence,  each  treated  as  if  of  equal  im- 
portance, only  serves  to  obscure  the  theory  stated  and 
to  perplex  the  reader.  Nay  more,  it  seems  to  us  to  lead 
the  author  himself  a  little  astray  or  rather  to  dim  his 
sense  of  proportion.  For  example,  the  chapter  on  "  In- 
dividual Influence  on  Design "  is  a  very  incoherent 
piece  of  work.  It  is  intended,  presumably,  to  point  out 
the  enormous  influence  that  single  artists  have  had 
upon  their  followers  and  on  succeeding  times  ;  but 
actually  it  is  little  more  than  a  string  of  biographies  and 
anecdotes  of  a  few  Italian  masters ;  and  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  of  all  men,  is  made  as  important  in  this  sphere 
as  Mantegna.  The  chapter  might  have  been  made  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  book,  if  it 
had  been  confined  to  the  few  great  founders  of  tradi- 
tions, the  originators,  in  modern  art  ;  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
mere  heap  of  paragraphs  and  process  -  blocks.  We 
must  add,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Crane's  information 
about  the  painters  whom  he  mentions  is  scarcely  up-to- 
date.  Such  faults  in  the  book  are  the  more  annoying  as 
they  might  so  easily,  one  imagines,  be  avoided  ;  but  we 
would  not  make  too  much  of  this.  Our  sympathies  are 
wholly  with  Mr.  Crane  in  his  assertion  of  the  main 
principle,  that  the  arts  of  design  are  vitally  and  funda- 
mentally connected  ;  and  on  each  art  or  craft,  whether 
stained  glass  or  pottery,  iron-work  or  wall-paper,  he 
has  good  things  to  say  and  sound  doctrine  to  urge,  even 
if  the  examples  chosen  be  not  in  all  cases  perfect  or 
fortunate.  Students  will  find  in  every  chapter  valuable 
suggestion. 

But  there  is  one  point  on  which  we  would  like  to 
say  a  word  ;  not  so  much  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Crane's 
actual  book,  but  in  criticism  of  a  view  which  is  implied 
in  it. 

Mr.  Crane  holds  theview  that  the  arts  sprang  originally 
from  the  primal  necessities  of  man  ;  from  the  need  for 
shelter  came  architecture,  and  with  architecture  all  the 
arts  which  gave  beauty  to  the  furniture  and  accessories 
of  the  house.  Architecture,  according  to  this  view,  is 
the  mother  of  all  the  arts  ;  and  Mr.  Crane,  deploring  the 
ever-increasing  tendency  to  specialise  each  branch  of 
design,  longs  to  "re-unite  them  all  on  the  old  basis." 
But  is  this  theory  historically  true  ?  Is  it  not  notorious 
that,  with  savages,  ornament  comes  always  before  use? 
The  prehistoric  cave-dwellers,  as  Mr.  Crane  says 
himself,  had  no  thought  of  anything  but  pictorial 
imitation  in  the  figures  scratched  upon  their  bone  imple- 
ments. With  children  it  is  the  same.  And  in  literature 
assuredly  poetry  comes  before  history  and  before  every 
kind  of  composition  which  is  produced  merely  in  order 
to  communicate  ideas.  We  should  imagine  rather  that 
art  in  its  very  beginning  was  a  kind  of  exclamation  of 
wonder  and  delight,  whether  expressed  in  language  or 
in  images.  Simultaneously  rose  the  desire  so  strong  in 
man,  conscious  of  mortality,  to  make  immortal  the 
moments  of  his  keenest  pleasure.  And  this  increasing 
desire  to  produce  beauty  would  overflow  upon  all  his 
surroundings.  Where  else  could  he  record  his  impres- 
sions? The  primitive  artist  desired  to  create  beauty, 
and  the  primitive  philistine  allowed  him  to  beautify  the 
tools  and  pots  and  mats  which  he  himself  wanted  for 
use.  This,  we  fancy,  is  the  true  order  of  things  ;  beauty 
first,  and  then  use.  But  when  once  an  art  is  started, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  material  element  is 
infinitely  more  important  in  its  development  than  the 
ideal  element.  The  hand  is  subdued  to  what  it  works 
in.  And  therefore  Mr.  Crane's  account  of  the  pro- 
gress, if  not  of  the  inception,  of  the  arts  of  design 
is  perfectly  right  and  true.  Only  we  have  a  lurking 
doubt  whether  he  duly  appreciates  the  essential 
difference  between  those  arts  whose  end  is  utility  and 


those  whose  end  is  enjoyment.  A  wall-paper  must  fill  a 
space  pleasantly  ;  but  its  beauty  must  not  be  obtrusive, 
it  must  remain  a  decoration.  A  picture  obviously 
exists  for  its  own  sake,  and  cannot  be  too  beautiful. 
Many  a  fifth-rate  Old  Master  is  a  very  pleasant  piece  of 
furniture,  which  judged  as  a  picture  is  shocking.  The  fact 
is,  to  use  a  convenient  distinction  —  that  the  "arts" 
aspire  to  complete  liberation  from  circumstances  and 
conditions,  which  are  the  very  cause  and  life  of  the 
"crafts."  That  both  classes  of  art  are  vitally  con- 
nected, that  no  "craft"  is  unworthy  of  an  artist,  must 
not  blind  us  to  this  essential  difference.  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  a  certain  tendency  among  enthusiasts  of  the 
decorative  school  of  to-day  to  overlook  this  difference. 
And  when  Mr.  Crane  expresses  the  aspiration  that  the 
arts  may  again  be  "  re-united  on  the  old  basis,"  which 
is,  broadly  speaking,  the  basis  of  architecture,  and 
thinks  that  this  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  lesser  arts, 
we  sympathise  with  him,  but  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  hope  is  a  little  visionary.  Surely  it  would  be  better 
to  accept  the  inevitable.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the 
middle  ages  now.  When  the  minor  arts  of  design  were 
at  their  best,  because  duly  subordinated  to  their  several 
uses,  and  controlled  by  an  unspoiled  tradition,  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  pursued  for  their  own 
sake,  were,  so  to  speak,  in  prison.  With  the  liberation 
of  these  arts  the  lesser  arts  began  to  decline.  The 
reason  of  this  is  plain.  The  fetters  which  cramp  and 
hinder  creative  arts,  where  the  expression  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  is  the  main  end,  are  entirely  salutary  for 
those  arts  whose  end  is  to  be  pleasantly  useful.  These 
latter  arts  are  capable  of  immense  improvement,  are 
even  now  being  immensely  improved  ;  and  the  only  way 
in  which  this  is  possible  is  by  the  most  loyal  and  entire 
submission  to  the  end  which  each  subserves;  by  keeping 
close  the  salutary  fetters.  These  arts  may  go  back  and 
find  salvation  in  return  ;  but  the  creative  arts  cannot  go 
back  with  them. 

WAYSIDE  SKETCHES  IN  TURKEY. 

"  Old  Tracks  and  New  Landmarks  :  Wayside  Sketches 
in  Crete,  Macedonia,  Mitylene,  &c."  By  Mary  A. 
Walker.     Illustrated.     London  :  Bentley. 

A  1 JE  can  hardly  pay  Mrs.  Walker  a  higher  compli- 
*  *  ment  than  by  saying  frankly  that  this  is  not  a 
book  for  the  general  reader.  That  omnivorous  con- 
sumer of  printer's  ink — the  thicker  and  blacker  the 
better — demands  information,  facts,  what  is  called 
"actuality";  he  asks  for  bread — solid,  substantial, 
stodgy  bread — and  Mrs.  Walker  gives  him,  we  will  not 
say  a  stone,  for  there  is  no  touch  of  hardness  in  her 
work,  but  a  fleecy  cloud,  an  "airy  nothing."  Conceive 
a  book  with  several  chapters  about  Crete,  and  not  a 
word  of  politics,  or  oppression,  or  "  racial  incompati- 
bility "  ! — a  book  which  treats  the  Turk  like  a  sentient 
being,  and  (strange  toleration)  the  Greek,  too  ;  a  book 
which  sees  beauty  and  human  interest  everywhere,  and 
gives  no  statistics,  dates,  measurements,  and  very  little 
history.  The  man  in  the  street  and  the  man  in  the 
train,  the  twain  cultured  potentates  who  dictate  the  condi- 
tions of  present-day  journalism,  will  reject  such  unsatis- 
fying pabulum  with  disdain.  "  Old  Tracks  "  is  no  book 
for  them ;  they  want  brand-new  tracks,  and  as  for 
"  Landmarks,"  all  they  care  for  are  Reuter's  telegrams 
about  the  way  other  nations  are  removing  their  neigh- 
bour's landmarks  all  over  the  globe,  and  thereby  dis- 
turbing the  share  market.  The  talented  gentlemen  who 
write  the  nightly  inspirations  of  the  "  Morning 
Philister  "  will  not  put  Mrs.  Walker's  volume  on  their 
reference  shelf,  for  it  has  no  convenient  "  snippets  "  to 
be  conveyed  into  a  leader,  and  no  index  to  tell  the 
hurried  keeper  of  the  public  conscience  where  to  look 
for  the  information — which  he  will  not  find.  From, 
Beth-Dagon  even  to  Gaza,  the  bookstalls  will  not  groan 
under  its  weight,  the  more's  the  pity. 

There  are  still  some  readers,  however,  chiefly  be- 
nighted souls  dwelling  in  remote  recesses  of  the  country, 
who  are  not  always  in  a  hurry,  who  have  leisure  for 
literature,  not  a  craving  for  cram,  and  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  finer  shades  of  a  traveller's  impressions, 
though  they  bear  no  relation  to  blatant  "questions  of 
the  day."  Such  will  be  happy  in  Mrs.  Walker's  com- 
pany.   She  will  take  them  to  scenes  where  Perigrine 
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Murray  and  Cosmos  Cook  may  have  guided  their 
bodies  before,  but  never  their  minds.  She  will  show 
them  evanescent  aspects  of  nature  and  incidents  of 
human  life  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  passengers  of 
the  "Starlight  Moon."  She  will  convey  to  them,  as 
far  as  delicate  pen-sketches  can  convey  it,  in  the 
leisurely  indolent  way  of  the  East,  its  own  intangible 
charm.  If  they  do  not  fall  in  love  with  Mitylene,  after 
wandering  with  her  through  the  windings  of  its  mul- 
berry groves,  its  dark  olives,  and  vivid  freshness  of 
vineyards,  meadows  and  upland  pastures,  its  wilder- 
ness of  oak  and  beech  and  chestnut,  dotted  about  with 
white  villages  and  church  steeples,  the  glamour  of  the 
Archipelago  is  not  for  them.  Like  her  delicate  draw- 
ings which  add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reading, 
Mrs.  Walker's  verbal  pictures  have  that  rarest  of  gifts, 
charm.  In  a  few  touches  she  can  make  you  see  what 
she  sees,  with  no  elaboration  of  detail,  but  all  the 
allusive  power  which  excites  imagination.  This  sketch 
from  the  Harbour  of  the  Olives,  far  from  her  best,  is 
yet  a  complete  little  "bit,"  treated  in  the  spirit  of  the 
artist, — 

'  On  the  left  hand  the  mountain  side  sweeps  down- 
wards towards  the  sea,  covered  with  splendid  forest 
growth,  in  which  two  white  villages  with  their  churches 
shine  out  like  clusters  of  jewels  in  their  deep  green 
setting  ;  here  and  there  a  solitary  tchiftlik  sparkles,  or 
a  group  of  dwellings  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
stands  clearly  defined  against  the  soft  azure  of  the  calm 
water. 

"We  pass  a  flock  of  goats  sprinkled  over  the  slope, 
goats  of  many  colours,  dark  and  fair — deep  brown, 
copper-coloured,  dark  grey,  pale  grey,  and  snowy 
white.  They  are  eating  with  intense  satisfaction  the 
large  ruby  arums  that  grow  in  abundance,  and  that  do 
not  seem  to  emit  here  the  unbearable  odour  that 
exhales  from  these  plants  in  the  plains  of  Broussa. 
The  peasants  all  deck  themselves  with  natural  flowers, 
and  the  young  goatherd,  not  finding  a  suitable  blossom 
ready  to  hand,  has  beautified  himself  with  a  long  stalk 
of  green  bearded  wheat,  jauntily  placed  over  his  left 
ear. 

"The  road  winds  still  upwards,  through  sunlight 
and  shadow,  until  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  reached, 
and  the  beautiful  panorama  opens  out  over  the  blue 
JEgean,  dotted  with  snow-white  sails  ;  beyond,  in  the 
pale  distance,  the  site  of  Pergamos  is  pointed  out,  then 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and  all  that  wonderful  roll  of 
mountain  beyond  mountain,  leading  away  into  the 
heart  of  that  historic  land  of  buried  cities  and  vanished 
splendour." 

_  Slight  as  it  is,  the  picture  is  adequate  ;  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  draw  such  a  picture  in  a  few  lines  no 
one  knows  who  has  not  tried  it.  There  is  the  same 
power  in  Mrs.  Walker's  genre  sketches,  her  interiors 
and  domestic  scenes,  and  her  visit  to  the  monasteries 
of  Akrotiri,  where  she  gets  the  true  atmosphere  of  the 
secluded  scene.  Readers  of  "our  correspondent's" 
telegrams  will  hardly  realise  that  this  is  the  sandy  road 
out  of  Canea, — 

"  It  is  bordered  on  the  right  by  gigantic  aloes  in  full 
blossom  ;  on  the  left  by  the  cluster  of  white,  flat-roofed 
negro  dwellings,  that  glow  in  the  rays  of  an  almost 
tropical  sunrise,  in  sharp  relief  against  the  azure  ex- 
panse of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  aloes  hedge,  with  its 
mast-like  flower-stalks,  ceases  abruptly,  and  the  sandy 
ilevel  is  covered  with  the  straw  and  reed  huts  of  an 
Arab  village  ;  Arab  women  and  negresses  pass  along, 
balancing  water-jars  or  large  bundles  on  their  heads; 
their  many  coloured  draperies  wave  in  picturesque 
■  flickers  about  their  dusky  limbs,  and  the  arm  which  is 
raised  to  draw  together  the  tattered  semblance  of  a 
veil  is  laden  with  bangles  and  tawdry  bracelets  ;  little 
blackies  and  brownies  tumble  amongst  the  sand  heaps  ; 
a  native  of  Benghazi  is  following  the  same  road  with  a 
well  dressed  man  from  Tunis.  My  guide  is  an  Italian, 
and  the  only  individual  of  the  motley  group  who  may 
be  fairly  called  a  genuine  native  is  the  Cretan  groom 
of  the  powerful  Cyprian  donkey  that  I  am  riding  :  for 
we  are  in  Crete." 

These  "light  and  airy  sketches,"  as  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace  says  in  the  preface,  "are,  in  fact, 
an  spite  of  this  apparent  sketchiness,  very  carefully 
<drawn  little  pictures  by  one  who  has  a  keen  practised 


eye  for  picturesque  little  details,  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge not  only  of  the  past  history  of  the  country,  but 
also  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  population."  Sir  Donald  knows  Turkey  well, 
and  we,  who  also  know  it,  are  entirely  of  his  mind. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  author's  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  every  subject,  however  diverse,  and  sometimes 
to  Western  eyes  repellent.  She  knows  her  East,  she 
understands  "  kief,"  and  appreciates  the  peaceful  virtues 
of  "  bakaloum "  and  "bukra,"  without  which  none 
may  enter  into  the  Oriental  heart.  The  artist,  and  all 
who  are  sensitive  to  what  is  refined  and  beautiful,  will 
understand  her  charm. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

"  Saint  Abe  and  His  Seven  Wives  :  A  Tale  of  Salt  Lake 
City."  By  Robert  Buchanan.  London  :  Robert 
Buchanan. 

TN  a  bibliographical  note  to  this  reprint  of  "Saint 
*-  Abe  and  His  Seven  Wives  "  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
in  his  usual1  graceful  manner,  heaps  scorn  upon  his 

critics.    They  lay  in  wait  for  "  the  d  d  Scotchman  " 

when  this  poem  was  first  published  in  1870,  so  he 
asserts,  and   he   is   still   pestered   by  their  attacks. 
Moreover,  he  is  able  to  declare  with  authority — from 
his  own  wide  experience  as  a  critic  we  presume — that 
"  printed  cackle  about  books  will  always  be  as  valuable 
as  spoken   cackle   about   them,  and   the   history  of 
literature  is  one  long  record  of  the  march  of  genius 
through  regions  of  mountainous  stupidity."    True,  but 
the  genius  who  wrote  "  Saint  Abe   and  His  Seven 
Wives  "  had  no  particular  reason  to  complain  of  the 
cackle.    His  early  critics  were  indeed  stupid,  mountain- 
ously  stupid,  but  they  did  not  hinder  his  onward  march. 
On  the  contrary,  these  same  stupid  critics  received  his 
book,  as  he  himself  explains,  with  loud  hosannahs. 
Published  anonymously,  and  having  a  few  superficial 
resemblances  to  "  The  Biglow  Papers,"  it  was  hailed 
as  a  masterpiece  from  the  pen  of  James  R.  Lowell. 
That  was,  of  course,  to  achieve  an  Alpine  stupidity, 
and  fully  justifies  all  the  scorn  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
exudes  upon  the  incompetent  critics  of  his  work.  Even 
to  compare  the  masterly  New  England  poems  with  this 
thin  jeu  d' esprit  was  an  exceeding  foolishness  in  1870, 
while  to  recount  that  folly  at  the  present  time  with 
an  air  of  triumph  only  gives  opportunity  for  derisive 
laughter.    Yet  Mr.  Buchanan  accepts  with  delightful 
self-complacency    the   position    thrust   upon   him  by 
his    friends  the  stupid  critics,  and   in  doing  so  he 
offers  himself  a  bright  target  for  the  Comic  Spirit.    "  I 
shall  be  quite  prepared  to  hear  now,  on  the  authority  of 
the  newspapers,"  he  says,  "  that  the  eulogy  given  to 
'  Saint  Abe  '  on  its  first  appearance  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  writer  possesses  no  humour  whatsoever." 
No  humour  !    Nonsense.    Mr.  Buchanan,  as  the  whole 
world  knows,  is  so  opulent  in  humour  that  he  even 
scatters  it  broadcast  among  his  critics, — with  unsus- 
pecting hands. 

DRURY  AND  DEFOE. 

"Madagascar;  or,  Robert  Drury's  Journal,  during 
Fifteen  Years'  Captivity  on  that  Island  ;  and  a 
Further  Description  of  Madagascar  by  the  Abbe 
Aliexis  Rochon."  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver.  London  : 
Unwin. 

ROBERT  DRURY'S  journal  of  his  captivity  in 
Madagascar  was  first  published  in  1729,  and  for  a 
long  period  largely  influenced  English  opinion  respecting 
that  island.  The  journal  contains  so  much  accurate  local 
detail,  and  displays  such  familiarity  with  the  language 
and  people,  that  the  work  must  have  been  either 
written  by  a  man  who  personally  knew  Madagascar,  or 
else  was  laboriously  compiled  after  a  careful  study  of 
all  the  previous  literature.  That  there  was  such  a  man 
as  Robert  Drury,  and  that  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
Madagascar,  is  now  practically  unquestioned  ;  but  at 
one  time  his  existence  was  doubted,  as  the  journal  con- 
tains many  glaring  contradictions,  and  parts  of  it  have 
been  copied  from  earlier  works.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  that  the  whole  journal  was  as  much  a  work 
of  fiction  as  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the  authorship  has 
been  attributed  to  Defoe.    Most  authorities  on  Defoe 
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have  declined  to  admit  his  connexion  with  the  work  ; 
but  the  theory  is  supported  in  the  introduction  to  the 
new  edition  by  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver,  who  is  such  an 
authority  on  the  literature  of  Madagascar  that  his 
opinion  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration. 

Oliver  prints  a  series  of  parallel  passages  from  Drury 
and  Defoe,  which  he  claims  to  show  either  "that  the 
editing  was  done  by  Defoe,  or  at  all  events  by  one  who 
aped  Defoe's  methods  very  closely."  The  resemblances 
in  question  appear,  however,  to  be  due  only  to  the  use 
by  Drury's  editor  of  some  of  Defoe's  ideas  and  phrases  ; 
the  literary  style  of  Drury's  journal  is  not  that  of  Defoe. 

Fortunately,  Defoe  has  written  on  Madagascar  in  the 
first  chapters  of  his  "  Captain  Singleton."  This  work 
shows  that,  at  least  in  1720,  Defoe  had  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  For  example,  he  speaks  of 
the  occurrence  of  lions  and  tigers  there,  and  states 
that  the  sailors  had  many  adventures  "  with  wild  and 
terrible  beasts."  There  are  no  big  carnivora  in 
Madagascar  ;  the  largest  animal  in  the  island  is  the 
Cryptoprocta,  which,  though  wild,  is  not  terrible.  The 
Madagascar  of  "  Captain  Singleton  "  was  evolved  en- 
tirely out  of  Defoe's  inner  consciousness.  The  errors 
in  Drury's  narrative  are  of  quite  a  different  sort  ;  most 
of  them  are  verbal  mistakes,  which  are  obviously  due 
to  the  editor,  who  was  no  doubt  also  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  passages  quoted,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  de  Flacourt's  "  Histoire  de 
Madagascar"  of  1661.  If  Defoe  had  edited  the  book, 
we  fail  to  see  why  he  did  not  claim  it.  In  1829  he  was, 
as  Chalmers  said  of  him,  "pinched  with  penury,"  and 
he  would  certainly  have  received  higher  pay  for  work 
published  in  his  own  name  than  for  an  unknown  sea- 
man's journal. 

Although  we  see  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Defoe  had 
any  hand  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  and  regard 
Captain  Oliver  as  a  better  authority  on  Madagascar 
than  on  English  literature,  we  must  congratulate  him 
on  the  care  he  has  bestowed  on  the  present  edition. 
His  repeated  comparison  of  the  descriptions  by  Drury 
and  Grandidier,  and  his  notes  on  Drury's  Malagasy 
vocabulary,  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  journal 
was  written  by  a  man  who  had  lived  for  years  in 
Madagascar,  although  it  was  re-written  and  enlarged, 
and  the  adventures  exaggerated  by  some  clumsy 
imitator  of  Defoe. 

FICTION. 

"The  Cedar  Star."    By  Mary  E.    Mann.  London: 
Hutchinson. 

\/T  RS.  MANN  is  one  of  the  most  capable,  and  prob- 
ably  the  most  honest  of  the  female  novelists  of 
to-day.  She  knows  well  the  men  and  women  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes  ;  she  knows  children  very  well  indeed  ;  her 
thought  is  lucid,  and  the  expression  of  it  is  lucid  ;  she 
has  a  keen  eye  for  idiosyncrasies  ;  she  writes  in  a  clear, 
straightforward  style  ;  and  she  has  a  light  and  pleasant 
humour.  Her  work  is  honest  in  that  she  never  goes 
beyond  her  knowledge  and  her  thought  ;  she  writes  of 
the  things  which  she  knows  ;  and  she  never  gives  us 
pretentious  balderdash  in  fine  phrases,  cheap  smartness, 
or  forced  humour.  That  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  a 
female  novelist.  "The  Cedar  Star"  tells  the  story  of 
one  Betty  Jervois,  a  clergyman's  daughter.  Mrs.  Mann 
treats  of  her  as  a  clever,  affectionate,  selfish,  ill-spanked 
child,  with  a  pleasant  humorous  sympathy  ;  then  lets 
some  years  elapse,  and  introduces  her  afresh  to  us  as 
an  art-student,  a  promising  painter  with  her  heart  in 
her  work.  She  has  developed  naturally  into  a  clever, 
wilful  girl,  lacking  balance  and  self-restraint,  of  strong, 
even  hysterical  emotions,  with  a  deep  craving  for  a  full 
life.  She  is  taken  away  from  her  work  to  live  with  her 
dying  father ;  and  her  worse  qualities,  fostered  by 
idleness,  come  into  full  play.  She  becomes  engaged  to 
her  childhood's  friend,  her  father's  curate,  William 
Carlyon  ;  but  she  has  no  more  than  an  affection  for  him, 
and  falls  passionately  in  love  with  her  cousin's  husband, 
Edward  Harringay,  an  artist  like  herself,  a  man  of  a 
strong  and  unamiable  nature.  Mrs.  Mann  brings  the 
pair  to  the  verge  of  an  elopement ;  then  upsets  the 
three  of  them  from  a  boat,  and  drowns  the  wife.  Betty, 
shocked  by  her  fate,  and  under  a  strong  sense  of  having 
wronged  her,  flies  from  Harringay  to  her  work  to  find 
that  it  no  longer  fills  her  life.    A  year  later  he  seeks 


her  out ;  establishes  again  his  ascendency  ;  and  they 
marry.  On  the  night  of  their  wedding  he  tells  her  that, 
to  save  her,  he  deliberately  let  his  wife  drown  ;  and  she 
flies  from  him  in  a  horror.  It  is  a  good  story,  and  the 
people  in  it  are  well  drawn  :  her  nervous,  irritable 
father  ;  her  unimpeachable,  unpleasant  stepmother  ;  the 
clinging,  foolish  Violet  ;  and  the  hard,  attractive  Harrin- 
gay. Bill  Carlyon,  kindly  and  honest,  born  to  be 
played  fast  and  loose  with  by  women,  alone  seems  to 
us  a  stock  character.  But  the  story  suggests  inevit- 
ably a  comparison  with  Mrs.  Mann's  earlier,  charming 
novel  "  Susannah  ;"  and  we  like  "Susannah"  by  far 
the  better.  The  difference  in  our  liking  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  heroines  :  Susannah  herself  is  a  delightful 
creature,  and  we  read  of  her  doings  and  feelings  with 
the  liveliest  interest  ;  but  Betty  irritates  us  by  her 
hysteria,  her  lack  of  balance,  above  all  by  her  lack  of 
knowledge  of  her  own  feelings,  and  her  habit  of  sacri- 
ficing every  one  to  them.  Susannah  is  a  nice  girl  ;  hut 
Betty — well,  Betty  is  a  little  too  uncertain. 

"The  Incidental  Bishop."    By  Grant  Allen.  London: 
Pearson. 

This  is  a  light  and  readable  story  of  an  uncommon 
sailor — he  had  learned  Greek  at  a  Canadian  grammar- 
school — who  was  forced  by  the  fear  of  hanging  for 
piracy  to  put  on  the  clothes  and  take  the  name  and 
personality  of  a  dead  missionary.  It  was  difficult  to 
put  off  this  disguise  safely  ;  and  his  falling  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  an  Australian  clergyman  and  marrying 
her  caused  him  to  retain  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
came  to  England  on  a  crusade  against  the  Queensland 
black  labour  traffic;  it  was  successful,  and  he  was  made 
vicar  of  a  large  parish  in  a  manufacturing  town.  He 
performed  his  duties  with  such  conscientious  thorough- 
ness that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  became  a  bishop. 
All  went  well  with  him,  and  he  bore  the  feeling  of  being 
a  successful  impostor  with  fortitude  until  he  became  too 
ecclesiastical  ;  then  he  was  assailed  by  a  fatal  horror  at 
having  discharged  ecclesiastical  functions  without  having 
been  properly  ordained,  and  it  killed  him.  It  is  a  book 
readable  enough  for  a  railway  journey,  and  does  credit 
to  Mr.  Allen's  versatility  ;  no  one  would  gather  from  it 
that  he  had  once  been  a  writer  of  distinct  promise, 
though  one  might  gather  from  it  that  he  had  written  a 
"  daring  "  hill-top  novel.  It  is,  indeed,  very  thin  stuff ; 
the  invention  is  poor,  the  construction  is  weak,  the 
style  is  slipshod  journalese,  the  humour  is  of  the 
cheapest,  and  every  character  is  poorly  drawn,  incom- 
plete. The  vulgar  daughter  of  the  Bishop — we  acquit 
Mr.  Allen  of  having  consciously  made  her  vulgar,  he 
calls  her  proudly  "  the  typical  Ibsenite" — with  her  talk 
of  "beastly  bishoping,"  "as  per  the  Church  cate- 
chism," is  a  most  distressing  young  person  ;  hard, 
indeed,  is  the  lot  of  the  novel-writer  if  she  be  drawn 
from  the  life.  The  book,  then,  may  tide  a  simple  soul 
over  a  railway  journey,  but  we  miss  the  yellow  boards 
and  the  picture  ;  good  cloth  should  not  be  wasted  on 
such  thin  stuff,  nor  should  six  shillings. 

"  Weeping  Ferry."    By  Margaret  L.  Woods.   London  : 
Longman. 

The  first  tale  of  the  four  that  make  up  Mrs.  Woods' 
little  book  is  a  novel  in  itself  rather  than  a  short  story, 
and  runs  to  226  pages.  It  is  another  "village  tragedy," 
but  of  a  less  primitive  order  than  the  first.  The  greatest 
interest  lies  perhaps  less  with  the  poor  little  heroine, 
and  her  terribly  effective  way  of  "  curing  herself  of 
love,"  than  with  her  mother  Elizabeth,  the  strongest 
character  Mrs.  Woods  has  ever  drawn.  Tryphena,  too, 
the  little  hoyden,  is  capitally  done.  One  sympathises 
with  her  when  she  walks  along  the  top  of  the  Manor 
garden  wall.  "  It  was  not  a  very  high  wall,  but  there 
was  always  a  chance  of  falling  into  a  muddy  ditch  out- 
side it,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  sometimes, 
as  to-day,  she  had  a  basket  of  eggs  to  carry,  made  the 
thing  just  worth  doing."  Old  Catherine  is  a  picturesque 
figure,  but  a  trifle  too  melodramatic  to  harmonise  with 
her  surroundings.  For  the  other  three  tales,  "An 
Episode  "  is  good  ;  Mrs.  Woods  has  seldom  done  any- 
thing more  pathetic  than  the  irritable  little  scholar 
who  starves  to  death  rather  than  sell  his  books  to  a 
man  who  pronounces  Iphigenia  with  the  emphasis 
on  "gen"  and  an  "h"  at  the  beginning.  "Prison 
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Bars  "  is  a  trifle  sickly.  The  last  tale  has  a  pretty, 
■whimsical  leading  idea,  rather  unlike  most  of  the 
author's  work.  Altogether  it  is  a  good  collection  with 
a  charming  title,  and  some  bits  here  and  there,  such 
as  Joshua  Lambert's  love-story,  better  than  anything 
in  "  A  Village  Tragedy." 

"CeciKa"  (John  Lane),  by  Stanley  Makower,  is  a 
somewhat  brutal  and  sordid,  but  fairly  convincing 
sketch  of  the  hawking  about  of  a  beauty  with  a  terrori- 
sing mother  of  uncertain  income  and  a  quite  unique 
vulgarity.  It  is  natural  enough  that  a  girl  of  Cecilia's 
type  should  have  found  it  easier  to  succeed  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  cafe"  dansant  than  as  a  British  matron  ;  and  as 
the  head  of  one  of  the  former  she  is  found  by  one  of  her 
admirers  in  the  last  chapter,  and  left  by  the  author. 
Without  the  fantastic  quality  which  made  ''  The  Mirror 
of  Music  "  seem  so  original  at  the  first  reading, 
"Cecilia"  is  a  better  book  in  being  more  pungently 
real,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  a  little  repulsive.  The 
title,  by  the  way,  is  hardly  permissible.  Miss  Burney 
is  not  entirely  forgotten  yet. 

"Sister"  (Nelson)  is  one  of  Miss  Evelyn  Everett- 
Green's  novels  for  young  girls — a  pleasant,  but  not  very 
brilliant  specimen.  There  is  the  usual  vein  of  innocent 
hero-worship  and  innocuous  romance,  ending  happily  in 
the  good  old  style.  "  Sister"  herself  is  an  ideal  crea- 
ture of  worth  and  beauty,  and  allows  herself  to  be 
parted  from  her  lover  by  a  misunderstanding,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  she  had  flourished  seventy  years  ago.  She 
marries  him  when  they  are  both  middle-aged,  of  course  ; 
and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  reader's  intelligence  to  say  that 
she  does  it  in  pearl-grey  silk,  and  that  no  bride  ever  looked 
lovelier.  It  is  a  curious  step  that  our  girls  must  take 
if  this  is  their  literature  till  their  hair  is  "  done-up,"  and 
after  that  the  run  of  the  library  is  given  them,  with  an 
introduction  to — say  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  Atalanta "  (Kegan  Paul),  by  Maud  Vyse,  long 
routed  our  attempts  to  give  it  a  fair  reading.  The 
author  has  strung  together  a  chaotic  and  most  dreary 
mass  of  vague  short  stories,  undramatic  "  scenes,"  and 
tedious  "dialogues."  Some  of  the  illustrations,  which 
are  her  own  work,  are  clever  and  pleasing,  but  there  is 
a  slight  vulgarity  of  design  which  spoils  the  more 
ambitious  of  them. 

"One  Crowded  Hour"  (Bliss  Sands),  by  A.  Beresford 
Ryler,  is  an  undoubtedly  clever  book,  but  it  recalls  "Le 
Disciple  "  in  a  fatally  comic  way.  The  hero  is  wedded 
to  another,  an  unworthy  other.  His  adored  adores 
him.  His  name  is  Chaddesley,  and  she  calls  him 
"  Chaddesley  mine,"  which  argues  infatuation.  Chad- 
desley is  a  moral  man,  and  when  his  adored  says 
tentatively,  "Your  future  is  mine,"  he  promptly 
answers,  "  Impossible,  my  darling  !  .  .  .  .  Youth, 
beauty  and  wealth  can  conquer  memory." 

"But,"  says  the  undaunted  girl,  "a  fortnight  ago  I 
heard  Poppa  was  ruined." 

"  Good  God  !  "  says  Chaddesley,  but  holds  his  virtue 
tight. 

"You  are  blessed  with  health,"  he  suggests  timidly. 

"I  have  not  told  you  all.  You  know  my  mother 
died  of  consumption.  A  year  or  eighteen  months  is  the 
most  I  can  expect  to  live.  .  .  .  You  can't  refuse  now 
to  make  my  last  few  months  a  heaven." 

Chaddesley  rises  to  the  occasion  at  last.  He  raises 
the  determined  lady's  head,  pushes  back  some  strands 
of  brown  hair,  looks  for  some  seconds  into  her  eyes, 
and  kisses  her  passionately  on  the  lips.  They  resolve 
to  "make  life  a  heaven "  for  some  months  and  then 
commit  suicide  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  months  Chad- 
desley is  ready  but  the  lady  is  not.  "I  lied  to  you," 
she  says  composedly,  "when  I  told  you  that  I  had 
consumption."  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on 
making  life  a  heaven  for  her,  and  Chaddesley  settles 
down  to  do  so.  We  do  not  envy  her  domestic  chances 
when  Chaddesley  gets  sulky  :  he  would  have  a  retort 
or  two  that  would  be  decidedly  "  nasty." 

If  we  are  hard  on  the  one  weak  spot  in  a  really  read- 
able novel,  it  is  because  it  struck  us  as  so  irresistibly 
funny  as  to  dominate  our  impression  of  the  whole  book. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  have  made  it  droller  by 
omitting  the  context,  and  that  it  will  hardly  stand  out 
in  this  way  before  the  eyes  of  the  casual  reader.  The 
author  will  probably  not  resent  being  warned  that  it  is 
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perilous  to  choose  a  "big  situation"  that  has  an  in- 
evitably humorous  side  to  it  without  being  very  sure 
that  the  dialogue  will  sustain  its  dignity.  The  word 
"  Poppa,"  for  instance  :  who  could  use  it  in  the 
middle  of  a  passionate  scene  and  hope  to  escape 
bathos  ? 

"  Since  first  I  saw  your  Face"  (Routledge),  by  Mrs. 
Ker  Seymer,  has  a  certain  naive  charm  to  recommend 
it  and  an  occasional  happy  descriptive  touch,  such  as  in 
the  picture  of  the  strictly  German  sport  of  drawing  a 
fox  with  dachshunds  as  if  it  were  a  badger.  For  a  plot 
we  are  given  a  good  many  improbabilities,  to  put  it 
mildly  :  but  the  general  effect  of  the  book  is  disarming. 
There  is  an  attempt  at  character-drawing  in  the  case  of 
the  husband-worshipping  little  American  that  is  not 
altogether  unsuccessful. 

"The  Hand  of  the  Spoiler "  (Newcastle  :  Mawson, 
Swan),  by  R.  H.  Forster,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
desecration  of  Hexham  Priory,  the  "spoiler"  being  his 
perfidious  Majesty  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  gaily  pro- 
mises safety  to  the  good  Brethren,  and  as  gaily  revokes 
his  promise  in  favour  of  the  villain  of  the  piece,  one 
sorry  Sir  Raynald-  Carnaby.  Mr.  Forster  shows  a 
command  of  the  language  of  the  period  refreshing  to 
come  across  after  the  weary  stumblings  over  anachro- 
nistic "halidomes"  and  "  gramercies "  to  which  the 
makers  of  many  books  with  a  "period"  have  accus- 
tomed us.  His  loving  picture  of  the  Tyne  as  "more 
than  a  simple  river  ....  rather  ....  a  real  being 
and  no  mere  mass  of  unliving  water  ....  not  a  god 
.  .  .  .  but  a  friend  and  a  gossip  .  .  .  ."  will  appeal  to 
those  who  live  by  the  side  of  that  extraordinarily  im- 
pressive and  suggestive  old  river,  which  all  its  commerce 
cannot  vulgarise,  and  which  can  even  fling  a  tinge  of 
romance  over  its  native  coal  !  For  a  straightforward, 
well-written  tale  of  adventure  with  an  historical  back- 
ground, "The  Hand  of  the  Spoiler"  may  safely  be 
commended. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 
'""THE  effects  of  the  war  prospects  in  the  States  are 
already  being  felt  in  the  American  book  world. 
Many  prominent  New  York  houses  are  holding  back 
their  more  important  works  until  the  "  fall,"  in  the 
hope  that  international  difficulties  may  have  settled 
themselves  by  then.  There  is  no  doubt  that  actual 
hostilities,  with  the  chance  of  the  city  being  shelled, 
will  result  in  the  extinction  of  several  historic  firms. 
The  depression  will  not  be  restricted  to  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  English  authors  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  American  market  for  substantial  addi- 
tions to  their  incomes,  nor  is  it  infrequent  that  London 
firms  recoup  themselves  for  an  unsuccessful  venture  at 
home  by  the  popular  reception  of  a  book  in  the 
Republic.  The  publishing  trade  has  certainly  never 
been  in  a  more  precarious  condition. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  he  is  now  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
capitalists  of  the  earth.  It  is  reported  that  he  has 
made  the  comforting  trifle  of  ^800  from  "Arms  and 
the  Man,"  while  the  still  more  satisfactory  sum  of 
^2000  has  resulted  from  "The  Devil's  Disciple." 
This  does  not,  of  course,  compare  with  the  vast  emolu- 
ments of  certain  commonplace  dramatists,  but  it  is  still 
a  pleasing  recognition  of  real  merit. 

A  controversy  is  going  on  as  to  the  most  suitable 
form  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Tennyson  in  the 
City  of  Lincoln.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
window  in  the  Cathedral  will  meet  the  purpose,  but 
others  of  the  committee,  headed  by  Lord  Brownlow,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  are  not  be  to  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  a  public  statue.  A  preliminary  meeting  has 
resulted  in  the  latter  measure  being  carried,  and  a 
representative  conference  will  be  shortly  held  to  confirm 
it.  In  the  face  of  the  number  of  monuments  to 
nobodies  which  cumber  our  towns,  the  tribute  to  the 
laureate  is  small  enough. 

The  "  Haddon  Library  "  is  the  title  of  the  latest  series 
of  books  projected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dent.  The  editing  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and  Mr.  G.  A.  B. 
Dewar.  The  volumes  are  devoted  to  sport  and  wild 
life  in  English  fields  and  woodlands,  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  lover  of  nature.  Sir  E.  Grey  has  under- 
taken the  subject  of  "  Angling,"  Dean  Hole  that  of 
"Gardening;"  "Sport  in  the  North  and  South"  is 
dealt  with  by  the  noble  editor  and  his  colleague  re- 
spectively. Sporting  literature,  in  fact,  is  being  largely 
adopted  by  titled  authors. 

Mr.  John  Long  is  issuing  in  volume  form  the  historical 
essay  which  Mr.  Pitt-Lewis  recently  delivered  in  Middle 
Temple  Hall.  Mr.  Pitt-Lewis,  who  is  Recorder  of 
Poole,  and  represented  the  North-west  Division  of 
Devonshire  some  years  back,  is  much  fancied  for  a 
future  judgeship.  He  already  has  a  fair  list  of  legal 
publications  to  his  credit. 

The  disciples  of  Ruskin  will  appreciate  the  small- 
form  edition  of  the  "Stones  of  Venice"  which  Mr. 
George  Allen  has  in  preparation.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  volumes,  comprising  "The  Founda- 
tions," "Sea  Stories,"  and  "The  Fall."  All  the 
original  photogravures  and  illustrations  are  reproduced 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

So  thoroughly  have  the  works  of  Jane  Austen  become 
established  as  antiquated  classics,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  two  of  them  are  still  protected  by  the  term  of 
copyright.  These  are  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Bentley.  The  other  five  have  been  issued  in  every 
shape  and  form.  Yet  another  edition  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  consisting  of  ten  elaborate 
volumes  in  the  style  of  the  Edinburgh  Stevenson. 

°"  The  publisher  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  new  novel, 
"A  Queen  of  Men,"  is  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  has  been  sub- 
scribed for  prior  to  publication,  and  before  a  single 
review  has  appeared.  He  takes  this  as  a  vindication  of 
the  Corellian  axiom  that  a  book  may  be  successful 
without  the  aid  of  the  press. 

No  work  has  been  more  liberally  treated  in  the  way 
of  advance  notices  than  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss's  "  Rex 
Regum,  a  Painter's  Study  of  the  Likeness  of  Christ, 
from  the  Time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Present  Day." 
An  added  stimulus  has  now  been  given  to  the  work  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  dedication  by  the  Queen.  Messrs. 
Bell  are  publishing  the  book  during  the  coming  month. 

The  facsimile  of  the  Catullus  Manuscript,  which 
Professor  Hale  fortunately  re-discovered  last  year  in  the 
Vatican,  is  to  be  published,  with  the  papal  sanction, 
under  the  direction  of  Signor  Danesi.  The  binding  is 
to  be  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Professor 
Hale  is  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome. 

The  Unicorn  Press  have  come  to  a  wise  decision  in 
deciding  to  republish  some  of  the  most  startling  articles 
from  the  "Saturday  Review."  The  Unicorn  Press  pro- 
poses to  reprint  in  volume  form  a  series  of  essays  by  the 
notorious  musical  critic,  Mr.  J.  F.  Runciman,  selected 
from  his  contributions  to  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  the 
"  New  Review,"  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,  and  other  more 
or  less  literary  papers.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Runciman 
has  never  written  for  "  Punch"  or  the  "  Times  "—our 
two  leading  comic  papers. 

THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 
"The  Dynamics  of  Religion.1'    An  Essay  in  English  Culture 
History.    By  M.  W.  Wiseman.    London  :  University  Press. 

WHEN  an  author's  main  contention  is  that  all  men  are  liars, 
or  as  Mr.  Wiseman  puts  it  that  "man  is  not  a  veridical 
animal,"  he  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  for  you 
cannot  tell  whether  he  is  veridical  himself,  and  you  are  sure  that 
if  you  deal  with  him  in  a  way  that  he  does  not  like  he  will  credit 
you  with  a  large  amount  of  unveracity.  However,  at  the  risk  of 
being  supposed  to  say  what  we  do  not  mean,  and  mean  what 
we  do  not  say,  we  venture  to  declare  that  this  is  a  delightfully 
interesting  book  !  evidently  intended  to  be  seriously  destructive 
of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  but  really  destroying  nothing  but  the 
rubbish  which  has  accumulated  round  that  Religion  ;  and  which, 
indeed,  had  most  of  it  been  burnt  up  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
vigorous  invective  before  Mr.  Wiseman  came  into  the  field. 

There  was  a  song  sung  in  the  music-halls  some  years  ago 
by  Miss  Bessie  Bonehill  entitled  "It's  Money."  Mr.  Wiseman's 
essay  on  English  Culture  History  is  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
charming  lady's  song  ;  he  goes  through  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day, 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  Lord  Halifax,  singing  "  It's  Money;"  he 
foresees  that  some  people  may  call  the  spirit  in  which  he  works 


cynical  ;  he  inclines,  himself,  to  call  it  scientific.  His  view  of 
things  might  perhaps  with  more  accuracy  be  described  as 
superficial.  But  wc  are  doing  Mr.  Wiseman  an  injustice  ;  there 
is  another  factor  besides  money  which  has  kept  the  Christian 
Religion  alive,  and  that  is  Disease.  Every  great  man  who  has 
had  any  shreds  of  Christian  belief  left  about  him  is  put  dow  n  by 
Mr.  Wiseman  as  not  being  quite  well:  one  feels  indeed  that  in 
order  to  do  himself  justice  Mr.  Wiseman's  own  book  ought  to 
have  contained  on  its  title-page  a  certificate  from  the  relieving 
officer  of  his  poverty,  and  a  further  certificate  from  a  council  of 
medical  experts  of  his  absolute  health.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  has  made  a  profit  out  of  "  The  Dynamics  of  Religion,"  or 
that  he  had  ever  had  influenza  we  should  be  bound,  by  following 
Mr.  Wiseman's  own  method,  "despite  a  possible  air  of  cynicism," 
to  suggest  that  he  like  the  rest  of  us  is  "not  a  veridical  animal." 
But  this  faulty  method  of  Mr.  Wiseman's  should  not  prevent 
the  clergy  from  studying  his  book.  The  first  part  of  it,  on  the 
Reformation,  is  of  special  interest,  but  all  of  it  will  be  useful  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Church,  and 
who  ought  frankly  to  face  the  worst  that  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side. 

"The  Miracles  of  Madame  Saint  Katherinc  of  Fierbois." 
Translated  by  Andrew  Lang.  London  :  Nutt. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Selwyn  Xeage's  title-page 
and  initials  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  pretty  little  book. 
It  brings  us,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says,  "almost  within 
sight  and  touch  of  France  during  the  late  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
the  agony  of  the  hundred  years'  war  with  England,"  when 
Jeanne  d'Arc  in  the  most  hopeless  hour  of  France  (February 
1429)  rode  from  Yaucouleurs  to  lead  the  distracted  army  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  paused  at  Fierbois,  a  little  town  within  a  days' 
ride  of  Chinon,  and  there  in  the  church  of  Saint  Katherine  heard 
three  masses. 

This  book  is  a  record  of  the  stories  which  she  probably  also 
heard  there  for  the  strengthening  of  her  faith  in  the  Saint,  who 
with  Saint  Margaret  and  Saint  Michael  was  her  own  familiar 
friend.  The  truth  of  each  miracle  is  solemnly  sw  orn  to,  and 
the  stories  are  an  interesting  record  of  the  prison  life  of  the  time, 
but  they  are  somew  hat  tedious  reading. 

"Ancient  English  Holy  Week  Ceremonial."  By  Henry  John 
Feasey.  London  :  Baker. 
This  is  a  valuable  account  of  the  way  in  which  in  prc-reforma- 
tion  times  some  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion 
were  brought  home  to  the  people.  Almost  every  statement  is 
proved  by  reference  to  inventories  or  parish  registers,  and 
interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonies  and  ritual  are 
given,  which  at  any  rate  are  not  unreasonable.  Many  of  the 
ceremonies  described  will  already  be  familiar  to  the  present 
generation  of  English  Churchmen  :  most  of  them  might  be 
restored  with  advantage.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  a  book  on  a 
subject  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  bitter  controvery,  written 
in  a  spirit  entirely  unpolemical. 

"  Modern  Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Culture."  Selected  and 
Compiled  by  H.  W.  Smith.  London  :  Williams. 
"Most  of  us,"  says  Mr.  H.  W.  Smith,  "move  about  in  fetters 
which  we  do  not  see  and  which  we  hardly  feel  till  some  one 
draws  our  attention  to  them.  My  own  have  been  broken  and 
cast  away  for  nearly  forty  years.  My  heart  is  all  the  lighter, 
and  my  life  is  not  one  whit  less  valuable  in  my  eyes."  Hence 
this  book  of  extracts  of  passages  which  Mr.  Smith  found  helpful 
in  his  emancipation  and  enlightenment.  Well,  emancipation 
doubtless  is  excellent,  and  a  light  heart  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  our  own  life.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  much 
"at  ease  in  Zion."  We  learn  from  this  book  that  the  Christian 
religion  teaches  that  a  man  needs  no  merits  of  his  own  in  order 
to  please  God  :  that  morality  has  increased  as  ecclesiastical 
power  has  decreased  :  that  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  human 
contrivance  :  that  the  Christian  Church,  dealing  in  darkness,  is 
fast  ceasing  to  be  the  people's  guide  :  and  that  there  is  no  for- 
giveness of  sin.  So  much  we  learn  as  to  emancipation  and 
enlightenment  from  the  first  twenty  pages  of  these  "modern 
thoughts." 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Smith  is  still  moving  about  in  fetters  which 
he  neither  sees  nor  feels.  On  each  one  of  the  great  matters  to 
which  the  extracts  taken  quite  casually  refer,  the  writers  at  any 
rate  are  in  a  mental  bondage  which  might  have  been  excusable 
forty  years  ago,  but  which  is  quite  inexcusable  now.  It  is  a 
pity  that  a  book  which  collects  together  a  mass  of-  valuable 
criticism  on  life  and  conduct  should,  in  order  to  attack  it,  so 
misrepresent  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
Smith,  notwithstanding  his  light-hearted  freedom,  seems  to  be 
still  in  bondage  himself  when  he  deals  with  the  Christian  creeds 
and  doctrines — in  bondage  to  some  crude  interpretation  of  them 
which  he  learnt  in  his  childhood.  It  \i  very  easy  to  condemn 
these  crudities  and  to  think  yourself  emancipated  thereby,  but 
the  having  proved  the  immorality  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution 
does  not  release  you  from  the  task  of  investigating  what  Atone- 
ment really  means  and  how  it  meets  the  needs  of  human  nature. 
It  sounds  finely  brave  and  independent  to  say  of  the  Church 
that  it  deals  in  darkness  and  that  its  power  is  gone,  but  those 
two  words  swashbuckler  and  braggadocio  always  come  upper- 
most when  one  hears  this  kind  of  talk  ;  at  any  rate  one  can't 
help  thinking  that  the  statement  is  a  little  superficial,  and  that, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  Church's  power  is  no  less  now  than  it  was 
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when  it  was  more  talked  about.  And  when  your  forty  years 
■emancipation  man  tells  you  in  large  type  that  there  is  no  for- 
giveness of  sins,  one  wonders  what  kind  of  human  relationship 
he  has  been  in  all  this  time  which  have  thus  failed  to  bring  him 
into  close  touch  with  sin,  repentance,  and  forgiveness  ;  or 
whether  he  thinks  that  God  is  not  so  good  as  man.  Heme 
knew  better  when  he  said  that  it  was  His  metier,  His  property, 
as  the  Prayer-book  says,  to  forgive.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said 
that  the  great  need  of  modern  times  was  a  sense  of  sin,  and 
certainly  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  to  find  a  man,  after  forty  years 
of  freedom,  saving  with  a  light  heart  there  is  no  forgiveness  of 
-sins.  There  is  surely  more  truth,  more  real  humanity  m  the 
cry  of  Thomas  a  Celano  : — 

Juste  judex  ultionis, 

Donum  fac  remissionis 

Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus, 

Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus  : 

Supplicanti  parce  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 

Et  latronem  exaudisti, 

Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 


Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons' 

LIST. 


NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

HON.  SIR  CHARLES  MURRAY,  K.C.B. 

A  Memoir  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
With  Five  Portraits.    Demy  bvo.  iBs. 

RUSSIAN  PROGRESS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  SIBERIA.    Some  Account 

of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  :  The  Prisons  and  Exile  System  By 
J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  i6j. 

"  A  readable  and  trustworthy  book  about  the  great  Asiatic  province  of 
Russia." — Daily  Chronicle. 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  570.) 

•DOOKS  —  HATCHARDS,   Booksellers   to  the  Queen, 

-D  l87  Piccadilly,  W.-Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued 
All  t  Aw  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c  N» •  Cho.ce  B.ndmgs 
or  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  ca»h  discounts.  

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Addrett :  "  Boosmen,  Londo»."  Code  :  Ukicodk. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

New  Volume  of  the  Victorian  Era  Series. 

Just  published.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE   FREE   TRADE  MOVEMENT 
AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

By  G.  ARMITAGE- SMITH,  M.A., 

Principal  of  the  Birkbeck  Institution. 

LONDON:   BLACKIE  &;  SON,  LIMITED,  OLD  BAILEY. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

24  Bedford  Street,  JV.C, 

will  publish  on  Monday,  the  25th  inst., 

MR.  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS' 

(The  Author  of"  The  Red  Republic")  new  romance 
entitled 

"  LORRAINE." 

CROWN  Zvo.    CLOTH  EXTRA,  SIX  SHILLINGS. 


NEW  WORK. 

EGYPT  IN  1898.     By  G.  W.  Steevens, 

Author  of  "The  Land  of  the  Dollar,"  "With  the  Conquering  Turk,'< 

\_In  a  few 


Nen 


Catalogue  on  application. 


G.  W.  STEEVENS' 

1898.  By 


&c.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6^. 

EARLY  NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 


urk, 
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THE  HITTITES  AND  THEIR  LANGUAGE. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  Condek,  R.E.,  LL.D.,  D.C  L  M.R.A.S., 
Author  of  "Tent- Work  in  Palestine,"  "  The  Bible  and  the  East,  &c. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map.    Post  8vo.  75.  6d. 

SHORTLY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

A  WIDOW'S  TALE,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THIRD  EDITION.     REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

A  STUDY  OF  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES.  By 

I ames  Seth,  M.A.,  Sage  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Cornell 
University,  U.S.A.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
"A  work  which  has  taken  its  place  in  its  class  of  literature.  .  .  .  .  No 
critic  could  deny  him  the  praise  of  clear  thinking  and  lucid  statement 

Scotsman. 

PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  Professor  Saintsbury. 
NEW  VOLUME    NOW  READY. 

THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE.    By  David 

Hannay.    Crown  8vo.  y.  net. 

"Mr  Hannay  is  on  his  own  ground,  and  writes  like  one  of  those 
English  students,  fit  though  few,  who  have  felt  the  spell  of  Spanish 
literature,  so  national,  so  self-contained,  so  unlike  anything  else  that  is 
European." — Times.  ____  

THE  SAVING  OF  IRELAND.  Conditions 

and  Remedies:  Industrial,  Financial,  Political.     By  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.    Demy  8vo.  7*  °<*- 
"An  extraordinarily  comprehensive  armoury  of  reasons  and  consider- 
ations which  have  proved  fatal  to  Home  Rule  in  the  past,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  to  prevent  its  acceptance  in  the  future.  —  World. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

(VERTEBRATES)  OF  THE  BRITISH   ISLANDS.     With  a 
Bibliography,  and  a  List  of  Field  Clubs  and  Natural  History  Societies. 
Bv  F  G  Aflalo,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "A  Sketch  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Australia,"  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
G  E  Lodge  and  C.  K.  Bennett.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
"An  incentive  to  outdoor  study,  and  for  the  first  time  comprises  in  one 
volume  a  description,  accurate,  concise,  and  yet  thoroughly  readable,  of  the 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  —Literature. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  THE 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILITARY  TOPOGRAPHY 
By  Major  A.  H.  Bowhill.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
Portfolio  containing  34  Working  Plans  and  Diagrams,  3/.  6d.  net. 
"A  very  useful  publication,  and  one  for  which  there  is  a  d.st.nctneed 
It  should  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  in  the  Service.  -Broad  Arrow. 


ST.   BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL 
AND  COLLEGE. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  2nd,  1898. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls 
subject  to  the  collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and 
prizes  of  the  aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well- 
appointed  Laboratories  for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting 
Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased. 

For  further  particulars  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden 
of  the  College,  St.  Bartholemew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

A  FORGOTTEN   SIN.  By 

(Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde). 


D.  Gerari 


POPULAR  EDITION  OF  CEORCE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS. 

NEW  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 


Adam  Bede.   3^  6d- 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  3*  6d- 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  3* 


Silas  Marner.    2s.  6c 
Romola.   3*.  6d. 
Felix  Holt,  The  Radi 
cal.    3*.  6d. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


The  Saturday  Reyiew 

No.  2218,  Vol.  85.  30  April,  1898.  Gratis. 


J.  M.  DENT&CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

WITH  SKI  AND  SLEDGE  OVER  ARCTIC  GLACIERS. 

By  Sir  William  Martin  Conway,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustra- 
tions from  Photoeraphs  by  E.  J.  Garwood.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

SCENES  IN  THE  THIRTY  DAYS'  WAR  BETWEEN 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY.  By  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  War  Correspondent 
to  the  "  Daily  Chronicle."  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  Maps. 
Crown  Svo.  3*.  6./.  net. 

Truth. — "  Incomparably  the  most  brilliant  and  sympathetic  account  of  the 
manv  I  have  read  is  that  which  Mr.  Henry  W.  Nevinson  has  compiled  out  of  his 
special  correspondence  for  the  "  Daily  Chronicle." 


MEDIAEVAL  TOWN  SERIES.— First  Volume. 

THE  STORY  OF  PERUGIA.    By  Margaret  Symonds 

and  Lisa  Duff-Gordon.  With  Illustrations  by  Miss  Helen  James,  and  a 
Plan.    Small  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Manchester  Courier. — 11  A  new  and  beautiful  vista  is  open  to  the  book  lover 

by  such  a  series  of  books  as  that  now  before  us  Few  guide-books  have 

such  a  varied  and  fascinating  theme,  or  are  written  with  such  knowledge,  fresh- 
ness, and  sympathy."   


A  SPRING  SONG.    By  T.  Nash  (1600).    With  IUustra- 

tions  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke,  printed  In  Co" ours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Paper  cover, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather  bindings  at  various  prices. 

POEMS  FROM  HORACE,  CATULLUS,  AND  SAPPHO, 

and  other  Pieces.    By  E.  G.  Harman.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  net. 

Spectator. — "  Scholars  and  lovers  of  belles  Uttres  will  welcome  this  pleasant 
little  volume." 

A  BOOK  OF  CATS.    Drawn  and  Written  by  Mrs.  W. 

Chancb,  containing  between  30  and  40  Reproductions  of  that  Lady's  Pencil 
Drawings.    Small  crown  410.  2j.  6d.  net. 

Sketch* — "  Mrs.  Chance  is  one  of  the  best  delineators  of  the  cat.  ....  She 
indicates  the  fluffiness,  the  airiness  of  pussy  by  the  most  charming  pencil-work." 

AMONG  THE   MEADOW  PEOPLE.     By  Clara 

Dillingham  Pierson.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gordon.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

ifanchester  Courier. — "  Will  be  found  a  capital  collection  of  well-written 
stories." 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  crown  8vo. 
is.  net. 

Also  in  demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6d.  net. 

QUO  VADIS  :  a  Narrative  of  Rome  in  the  Time  of  Nero. 

By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.    Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Of  this  Book  upwards  of  700,000  Copies  have  so  far  been  sold  in  England 
and  America. 

Times. — "  An  exceptionally  good  novel  The  scheme  of  the  book  is 

ambitious  The  atmosphere  is  lurid,  the  scenes  of  extraordinary  splendour. 

....  The  whole  novel  is  full  of  scenes  little  less  exciting." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "This  is  emphatically  a  great  book.  We  do  not  merely 
read,  we  live  through  the  scenes  which  are  conjured  up  before  us." 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  29  and  30  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


MATHILDE  BLIND'S  POEMS. 

A  SELECTION   FROM  THE 

POEMS  OF  MATHILDE  BLIND. 

WITH  PORTRAIT. 

Edited  by  ARTHUR  SYMONDS. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  on  Japan  paper,  bound  in  vellum,  10s,  6d. 


The  Times. — "  Mathilde  Blind  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  women  of 
her  generation  who  possessed  the  divine  spark  of  poetry.  The  little  book 
before  us  will  preserve  what  is  best  worth  preserving." 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


Just  published,  medium  8vo.  buckram,  21/. 

SHORT  STALKS: 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Comprising  Trips  in 

Somaliland,  Sinai,  the  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt, 
Crete,  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
and  Daghestan. 

By  EDWARD  NORTH  BUXTON. 
With  89-  Pa^e  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
a6  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS, 


MACMILLAN  I  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  STORY  BY  F.  EMILY  PHILLIPS. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.    A  Story  of 

Fortunatus  and  the  Barbarians.  By  F.  Emily  Phillips,  Author  of 
"  The  Education  of  Antonia,"  "The  Knight's  Tale."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

PARNASSUS  LIBRARY,  NEW  VOL. 

AESCHYLI  TRAGOEDIAC.    With  Imroduc- 

tion  by  LEWIS  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D. ,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  Fcap.  8vo.  5*.  net. 


MAY  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN' S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.     Contents  : — 

A  Philosopher's  Romance.  By  John  Berwick.  Conclusion.— An 
American  H  storian  of  the  British  Navy  :  Anthony  Hamilton. 
By  Stephen  Gwynn.— Two  Radicals  of  the  Old  School.  ByC.B. 
Roylance-Kent.— The  Gentle  Art  of  Cycling.  Bv  An  Ambler.— The 
Treasury  Officer's  Wooing.  Bv  Cecil  Lowis.'  Chaps.  I.— III.  — 
George  Thomson.  By  G.  H.  Ely  —The  Private  Soldier  in  Tirah. 
By  One  who  Served  with  Him. 


NEW  VOLUME  COMMENCES  with  the  MAY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  $d. 

THE  SCRAMBLE  FOR  THE  UPPER  NILE.    By  R.  D.  Mohun. 
THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD.— II.  THE  GREAT 

PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT.    By  B.  I.  Wheeler. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  JAPANESE  ART.— Part  I.    By  E.  F.  Fenellosa. 
GALLOPS  :  HIS  FIRST  RACE.    By  David  Gray. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

Also  Ready,  Volume  LV.,  NOVEMBER,  1897,  to  APRIL,  1898. 
Price  10*.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME  COMMENCES  WITH  THE  MAY  NUMBER  OF 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.    Price  is. 

THREE  BOYS  IN  ARMOUR.    By  Tudor  Jenks. 
PUSSINELLA.    By  F.  W.  H. 

IN  OLD  FLORENCE     By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 

And  numerous  other  Stories. 

Also  Ready,  Volume  XXV.,  Part  I.,  NOVEMBER,  1897,  to  APRIL,  1898. 
Price  8s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.,    LIMITED,  LONDON 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  255.     MAY  1898. 

ENGLAND'S  DUTIES  AS  A  NEUTRAL.     By  John  Macdonell,  LL.D., 

Master  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  ARMAMENTS.  With  Diagrams.  By 

H.  W.  Wilson,  Authot  of  "  Ironclads  in  Action." 

THE  CAUCASUS  AND  TIRAH  :  A  RETROSPECT.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Nai  iek  of  Magdala. 

THE  WORKING  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY.    By  Lady  Albinia  Hobart-Hampden  . 
THE  "  LIMITED-COMPANY  "  CRAZE.    By  S.  F.  Van  Oss. 
FOX-HUNTING  AND  AGRICULTURE.    By  George  F.  Underhill. 
NICHOLAS  CULPEPER.    By  the  Hon.  Sidney  Peel. 
A  POSTAL  UTOPIA.   By  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE:  WYCLIF  TO  COVERDALE.  By  H.  W.  Hoare. 
A  YOUNG  LADY'S  JOURNEY  FROM  DUBLIN  TO  LONDON  IN  1791. 

THE  PRISONS  BILL  AND  PROGRESS  IN  CRIMINAL  TREATMENT. 

By  Major-General  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  K.C.B. 
E.  MEISSONIER  :  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

By  the  late  Charles  Yriarte.  , 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CITY  CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  COLONIES  in  the  HOME  PARLIAMENT. 
By  Joseph  Millers  Orpen. 

A  NOTE  ON  "  BRITISH  SHIPS  IN  FOREIGN  NAVIES."  By  Sir 
William  H.  Whitk,  K.C.B.,  Director  of  Naval  Construction. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  :  the  History  of  the  S.P.C.K., 

1698-1898. 

This  volume  gives  a  fairly  full  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Society 
originated,  and  of  the  various  work  carried  on  by  it  throughout  the  world  to  the 
present  day.  The  information  contained  in  the  volume  is  drawn  in  the  main  from 
the  Society's  Minute  Books,  and  the  material  thus  gleaned  furnishes,  perhaps,  a  more 
complete  account  of  Church  life  and  work  during  the  last  two  centuries  than  could 
be  had  from  any  other  source.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Osborn  B.  Allen,  M.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  With  Frontispiece 
and  several  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  buckram  boards,  10s.  6d. 

COLONIAL  CHURCH  HISTORIES :  the  Church  in  the 

West  Indies.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Caldecott,  B.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  With  Map. 
Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

COLONIAL  CHURCH  HISTORIES :  the  Story  of  the 

Australian  Church.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Symonds.  Fcap.  8vo.  With  Map.  Cloth 
hoards,  2s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC. 


IIlus 


itrated.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Whitlock.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2j. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.   Illustrating  the  History 

of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and  that  of  the 

Anglican  Communion  until  the  Present  Day.    By  Edmund  McClure,  M.A. 

Containing  18  Coloured  Maps,  besides  some  50  Sketch  Maps  in  the  text.  4to. 

cloth  boards,  leather  back,  16s. 
This  Atlas  is  intended  to  indicate  some  of  the  stages  of  the  Church's  expansion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  briefly  the  interdependence  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
history.  The  information  given  on  the  maps  has  been  necessarily  limited  by  their 
size  and  number,  but  the  main  features  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  have 
been,  it  is  hoped,  broadly  traced,  and  the  allied  changes  in  political  geography 
sufficiently  depicted. 

"The  130  pages  of  letterpress  into  which  the  50  sketch  maps  are  incorporated 
form  an  extremely  careful  piece  of  compressed  work  designed  to  explain  the  large 
maps.  They  are,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  Church  history,  and  every  effort  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  make  the  account  precise  and  accurate." — Guardian. 

HANDY  BOOK  (A)  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  New  and  improved  edition,  with  an 
Appendix  bringing  the  book  up  to  date  (March  1898).  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  6$. 

THE  ANCIENT  HEBREW  TRADITION  AS  ILLUS- 

TRATED  BY  THE  MONUMENTS.    A  Protest  against  the  Modern  School 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism.     By  Dr.  Fritz  Ho.mmel,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Munich.     Translated  from  the  German  by 
Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  and  Leonard  Crossle.    With  Map.    Large  post 
8vo.  buckram  boards,  $s. 
"Under  the  weight  of  Dr.  Hommel's  cumulative  evidence,  the  latest  fortress  of 
the   'Higher  Criticism'  will  have  to  be  promptly  evacuated  or  surrendered  at 
discretion.    The  book  has  been  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  McClure  and  his 
coadjutor." — Daily  Chronicle* 

"Asa  protest  against  tho  modern  school  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  we  cordially 
commend  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  yet  published." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  Dr.  Hommel  for  work  whose  results  will  do  much 
to  reassure  many  a  timid  and  distressed  believer." — Record. 

CHARLES  GRANT  :  the  Friend  of  William  Wilberforce 

and  Henry  Thornton.    By  Henry  Morris.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6d. 

PER  ARDUA ;   or,  the  Life  and  Work  of  John  Kitto, 

D.D.,  F.S.A.    i8mo.  cloth,  6d. 

A  MODERN  PILGRIM  IN  JERUSALEM.    By  the  Rev. 

John  Rooker,  M.A.  With  six  original  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  2J. 

A  CONCISE  INSTRUCTION  ON  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 

TRINE  AND  PRACTICE,  TOGETHER  WITH  SERMON  SKETCHES 
FOR  A  YEAR.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alan  G.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Crisp.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  2s. 


Being  catechetical  notes 


THE  FAITH  IN  OUTLINE 

on  Christian  faith  and  practice.    Based  upon  God's  eternal  purpose  and  callin 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  R.  Ball,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

STRENGTH.    To  avhpiiov.    For  public  school  boys.  A 

Sermon  preached  in  Uppingham  School  Chapel  on  Sunday,  31  October,  1897. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  P.  David,  M.A.    i8mo.  limp  cloth,  6d. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

These  Publications  are  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Historical 
Society.    President,  the  Lord  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION  AND  ITS  CONSE- 

QUENCES.  Four  Lectures,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  W.  E.  Collins, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  College,  London.  Small 
post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  4s. 

XLI.— PRIESTHOOD  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 


A  Study  of  the  "Vindication  of  the  Bull  Apostolicae  Curae.' 
paper  cover,  is. 


Demy  8vo. 


XLIL— THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  QUEEN.  By 

J.  Wickham  Legg,  F.S.A.    Small  post  8vo.  paper  cover,  3d. 

XLIV.— LANCELOT  ANDREWES  :  As  a  Representative 

of  Anglican  Principles.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Holy  Trinity,  Chelsea,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Frere.    Small  post  8vo.  paper  cover,  zd. 

A  Complete  List  of  the  Church  Historical  Society's  Publications 
may  be  had  on  application. 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MRS.  EWING'S  WORKS. 

Complete  in  Eighteen  Uniform  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo.  half  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
THE  COMPLETE  SERIES,  VOLUMES  I.— XVIII.,  in  a  cloth  case,  48s. 
This  is  the  only  Complete  Edition  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  Works.     The  last  Two 
Volumes  contain  much  new  matter. 


London:  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. ;  43  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 
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CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  MAY 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD.   Price  SIXPENCE, 
contains  a  continuation  of 

SIR    WALTER   BESANT'S   NEW  NOVEL 

"  THE  CHANGELING," 

SEVEN     COMPLETE  STORIES. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
NOW  READY,   PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  450,  FOR  MAY,  1898. 

THE  WIDOWER.    By  W.  E.  Norris.    Chaps.  XIII.-XV. 
THE  PATRIARCH  OF  JOUY. 
MY  AFFINITY. 

THE  JESSAMY  BEAU  ON  THE  STAGE. 
IN  THE  HUSH  OF  THE  CORN. 
HONOURS  EASY. 
THACKERAY'S  FOREIGNERS. 
OUR  CURSE  FROM  CADMUS. 
THE  VICAR  OF  BARRAKILTY. 
AERIAL  VOYAGES. 
BEYOND  THE  WALLS  OF  SIENA. 
THE  MAHARAJAH'S  JUSTICE. 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XL 
XII. 


RICHARD   BENTLEY  AND  SON,   NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


No.  91. 


APRIL,  1898. 


Price  6s. 


THE 


CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

MOBERLY'S  "MINISTERIAL  PRIESTHOOD." 
BUTLER  OF  WANTAGE. 

THE  APOCALYPSE  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 
SOME  TYPICAL  NOVELS. 
SOLOMON  CESAR  MALAN. 
ST.  WILLIAM  OF  NORWICH. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  WYATT  TO  MARLOWE. 

SCIENCE  AND  THEOLOGY. 

THE  EARLY  STONE  AGE  IN  EUROPE. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  POPULARITY  OF  DANTE. 

LANDSCAPE  IN  POETRY. 

THE  ATTEMPTED  VINDICATION  OF  THE  BULL  "APOS- 
TOLICAE CUR^E." 
SHORT  NOTICES. 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &*  CO.,  New  Street  Square. 

Monthly.   SAINT  PETER'S.  Price6d 

An  Illustrated  Family  Magazine. 
MAY  CONTENTS:— 


Frontispiece:  SAVONAROLA. 
J.  P.  Rodney. 

SAVONAROLA.  Rev.  W.  Barry,  D.D. 

A  WEIRD  SUMMONS.  Illustrated 
by  J.  Reindorp.    Fitzgerald  Molloy. 

A  LEGEND  OF  CREWKERNE. 
Edward  J.  Watson. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  M.D.  Very  Rev. 
H.  I.  D.  Ryder,  D.D. 

THE  ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRE- 
LAND. Illustrated  by  photographs. 
The  most  Rev.  John  Healey,  D.D. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

CATULLUS  AND  LESBIA. 
"The  Lesbia  of  Catullus."    Arranged  and  Translated 
by  J.  H.  A.  Tremenheere.    London  :  Unwin. 

PERHAPS  the  best  thing  in  this  world  is  youth,  and 
the  poetry  of  Catullus  is  its  very  incarnation.  The 
"young  Catullus"  he  was  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  young  Catullus  he  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  To 
turn  over  his  pages  is  to  recall  the  days  when  all 
within  and  all  without  conspire  to  make  existence  a 
perpetual  feast,  when  life's  lord  is  pleasure,  its  end 
enjoyment,  its  law  impulse,  before  experience  and 
satiety  have  disillusioned  and  disgusted,  and  we  are 
still  in  Dante's  phrase,  "  trattando  l'ombre  come  cose 
salde."  And  the  poet  of  youth  had  the  good  fortune 
not  to  survive  youth  ;  of  the  dregs  and  lees  of  the  life 
he  chose  he  had  no  taste.  While  the  cup  which  "but 
sparkles  near  the  brim "  was  still  sparkling  for  him, 
death  dashed  it  from  his  lips.  At  thirty  his  tale  was 
told,  and  a  radiant  figure,  a  sunny  memory  and  a 
golden  volume  were  immortal.  Revelling  alike  in  the 
world  of  nature  and  in  the  world  of  man,  at  once  simple 
and  intense,  at  once  playful  and  pathetic,  his  poetry  has 
a  freshness  as  of  the  morning,  an  abandon  as  of  a  child 
at  play.  He  has  not,  indeed,  escaped  the  taint  of  Alex- 
andrinism  any  more  than  Burns  has  escaped  the  taint 
of  the  pseudo-classicism  of  the  conventional  school  of 
his  day,  but  this  is  the  only  note  of  falsetto  discernible 
in  what  he  has  left  us.  It  is  when  we  compare  him 
with  Horace,  Propertius  and  Martial  that  his  incom- 
parable charm  is  most  felt.  As  a  lyric  poet,  except 
when  dealing  with  moral  ideas,  Horace  is  as 
commonplace  as  he  is  insincere  ;  he  had  no  passion, 
he  had  not  much  sentiment,  he  had  no  real  feeling  for 
nature,  he  was  little  more  than  a  consummate  artist, 
to  adopt  an  expression  from  Scaliger,  "ex  alienis 
ingeniis  poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  versificator."  The  real 
Horace  is  the  Horace  of  the  "  Satires"  and  "  Epistles." 
Propertius  had  passion,  and  he  had  some  feeling  perhaps 
for  nature,  but  he  was  an  incurable  pedant  both  in  temper 
and  in  habit.  Martial  applied  the  epigram  both  in 
elegiacs  and  in  hendecasyllabics  to  the  same  purposes  to 
which  it  was  applied  by  Catullus  with  more  brilliance 
and  finish,  but  he  had  not  the  power  of  informing  trifles 
with  emotion  and  soul.  What  became  with  Catullus 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  dominant  mood, 
became  in  the  hands  of  Martial  the  mere  tour  de  force  of 
the  ingenious  wit.  Catullus  is  the  most  Greek  of  all  the 
Roman  poets  ;  Greek  in  the  simplicity,  nettete  and  pro- 
priety of  his  style,  in  his  exquisite  responsiveness  to  all 
that  appeals  to  the  senses  and  the  emotions,  in  his 
ardent  and  abounding  vitality.  But  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  nature,  and  in  his  expression  of  passion — of  love 
and  grief — with  pensive  sentiment,  he  was  Roman.  We 
may  even  go  further  and  say  that  he  had  quite  the 
modern  note.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Mathew  Arnold's 
"  natural  magic." 

"  Myrtus  Asia  ramulis 
Quos  Hamadryades  Deae 
Ludicrum  sibi  roscido 
Nutriunt  humore." 
So  again   in  the   passage   about   the  waves  in  the 
"  Peleus   and  Thetis"  beginning  "Hie  qualis "  and 
ending  with  the  glorious  picture-line 

"  Purpureaque  procul  nantes  a  luce  refulgent," 
or  again  in  the  epistle  to  Manlius, — 

"  Qualis  in  aerii perlucens  vertice  montis 
Rivus  muscoso  prosilit  e  lapide." 
But   not   to   accumulate   illustrations,    what  rapture 
inspires  and  informs  the  lines  to  his  yacht  and  to 
Sirmio  !    It  may  be  said  of  this  poet,  as  Shelley  says  of 
his  Alastor —  "  Every  sight 

And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  influences." 
We  must  go  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets — to  such  a 
sonnet  as 

"When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought," 
or   to  Tennyson's    "Break,  break,  break"   for  any 
parallels  to  the  lines  to  Calvus,— 

"  Si  quidquam  mutis  gratum  acceptumque  sepulcris 
Accidere  a  nostro,  Calve,  dolore  potest, 
Quo  desiderio  veteres  renovamus  amores, 
Atque  olim  amissas  flemus  amicitias,"  &c. 


or  to  the  lines  at  his  brother's  grave  and  those  referring 
to  his  brother's  death. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  Catullus  is  his 
range.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  same  pen 
should  have  given  us  such  finished  social  portraits  as 
"SufFenus  iste,"  "In  Egnatium,"  "Ad  Furium,"  the 
perfection  of  such  serious  fooling  as  we  find  in  the 
"  Lugete,  O  veneres  "  and  the  "  Acme  and  Septimius," 
of  such  humorous  fooling  as  we  find  in  the  "Ad 
Camerium,"  the  "  De  Varri  Scorto "  the  "  Adeste, 
hendecasyllabi,"  such  epic  as  we  have  in  the  "  Peleus 
and  Thetis,"  such  gems  of  richness,  splendour  and  grace 
as  we  have  in  the  Marriage  Poems,  such  a  superb 
expression  of  the  highest  imaginative  power,  penetrated 
with  passion  and  enthusiasm,  as  we  have  in  the  "Atys," 
such  concentrated  invective  and  satire  as  mark  the 
lampoons,  such  piercing  pathos  as  we  find  in  the 
autobiographical  poems  and  the  poems  dedicated  to 
Lesbia.  What  a  heart  the  man  must  have  had  who 
could  write  these,  and  the  "  Alphene  immemor  "  and  the 
"Si  qua  recordante."  Catullus  has  been  compared  to 
Keats,  and  he  has  this  in  common  with  him  that  he  is 
purely  sensuous,  that  he  has  nothing  of  the  didactic, 
nothing  of  the  philosophic  element.  He  never  reflects,  he 
feels  ;  he  never  moralises,  he  paints.  Important  and 
essential  differences  separate  him  from  Keats,  his 
nearest  analogy  among  modern  poets  is  Burns.  Both 
were  in  Tennyson's  phrase  "  dowered  with  the  love  of 
love  and  the  scorn  of  scorn,"  both  had  an  exquisite 
sympathy  with  all  that  appeals  either  in  nature  or 
humanity  to  the  senses  and  the  affections  ;  both  were 
Hedonists  and  libertines  without  being  effeminate  or 
without  being  either  depraved  or  hardened  ;  both  had 
humour ;  sincerity  and  simplicity  distinguished  each  ; 
both  waged  war  with  charlatany  and  baseness.  Burns 
was  the  greater  man,  Catullus  was  the  more  accom- 
plished artist. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  book  before  us.  Mr. 
Tremenheere  has  here  collected  and  arranged  the 
poems  which  tell  the  story  of  Catullus'  love  for  Lesbia, 
though  he  has  somewhat  capriciously  included  among 
them  other  poems  and  portions  of  poems  which  have  no 
connexion  with  that  story.  The  first  fault  which  we 
have  to  find  with  Mr.  Tremenheere  is  that  instead  of 
printing  the  originals  he  gives  us  only  his  own 
versions.  In  a  work  like  this  the  original  text  should 
have  accompanied  the  translation,  either  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  or  on  the  page  opposite  the  English  version. 
This  would  have  been  at  once  fair  to  Catullus  and  fair 
to  the  reader.  Mr.  Tremenheere  has  with  great  in- 
genuity succeeded  in  concocting  by  a  process  of 
elaborate  dovetailing  a  very  pretty  romance  which  he 
divides  into  nine  chapters,  the  first  being  "  The  Birth  of 
Love,"  the  second,  third  and  fourth  "Possession," 
"  Quarrels  "  and  "  Reconciliation,"  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  "Doubt,"  "A  Brother's  Death"  and  "Un- 
faithfulness," the  last  two  "Avoidance"  and  "The 
Death  of  Love. "  The  chief  objection  to  this  is  that  it 
is  purely  fanciful  and  is  absolutely  without  warrant 
either  from  tradition  or  from  probability.  Many  of 
the  poems  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  narrative  by 
Mr.  Tremenheere  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Lesbia.  The  translations  are  very  unequal.  Of  many 
of  them  it  may  be  said  in  Dogberry's  phrase  that  they 
"  are  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured,"  or  to  borrow  an 
expression  from  Byron  "so  middling  bad  were  better." 
Sometimes  the  versions  are  detestable.  Nothing  could 
-be  worse  than  to  turn, — 

"  Nulli  ilium  pueri  nulla?  optavere  puella?  " 

"  No  more  is  she  glad  to  the  eyes  of  a  lad, 
To  the  lasses  a  pride," — 

<'  Dulcis  pueri  ebrios  ocellos  " 

EIS  *  •   •  • 

"  Her  minion's  passion-sodden  eyes," — 
which  might  do  very  well  for  a  coarse  phrase  like  "  In 
Venerem  putres,"  but  not  for  "Ebrios."  But  sometimes 
the  renderings  are  very  felicitous.    As  here,— 
"  Quid  vis  ?  qualubet  esse  notus  optas  ? 

Eris  :  quandoquidem  meos  amores 

Cum  Ionga.  voluisti  amare  poena." 
"  Cost  what  it  may,  you'll  win  renown  ! 

You  shall  ;  such  longing  you  exhibit 

Both  for  my  mistress — and  a  gibbet !" 
And  the  following  is  happy, — 
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"  O  Di  si  vostrum  est  misereri,  aut  si  quibus  unquam, 

Extrema  jam  ipsa  in  morte  tulistis  opem. 
Me  miserum  adspicite,  et  si  vitam  puriter  egi, 

Eripite  hanc  pestem  perniciemque  mihi, 
Qua?  mihi  subrepens  imos,  ut  torpor,  in  artus 
Expulit  ex  omni  pectore  laetitias." 

"  Oh  God  !  if  Thine  be  pity,  and  if  Thou 
E'en  in  the  jaws  of  death  ere  now, 
Hast  wrought  salvation — look  on  me  ; 
And  if  my  life  seem  fair  to  Thee 
O  tear  this  plague,  this  curse  away, 
Which  gaining  on  me  day  by  day, 
A  creeping  slow  paralysis, 
Hath  driven  away  all  happiness." 
Six  love  stories  stand  out  conspicuous  in  the  records 
of  poetry— those  which  find  expression  in  the  Elegies 
of  Propertius,  in  the  Sonnets  and  Canzoni  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  in   the  Sonnets   of  Camoens,  in  the 
Astrophel  and  Stella  of  Sidney,  in   the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare.   But  never  has  passion,  never  has  pathos, 
thrilled  in  intenser  or  more  piercing  utterance  than  in 
the  poems  which  that  fatal  "  Clytemnestra  quadrantaria" 
inspired,  and  in  which  the  rapture  and  loathing  and 
despair  of  Catullus  found  a  voice. 

J.  Churton  Collins. 

MR.  MURRAY'S  BYRON. 

"  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron."  Poetry.  Vol.  I. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  London: 
Murray. 

IN  returning  to  Byron,  whom,  it  must  be  said,  he 
seemed  for  many  years  to  have  entirely  forgotten, 
Mr.  Murray  has  based  his  operations  on  the  edition  in 
six  volumes  published  by  his  house  in  1831.  In  the 
very  next  year,  1832,  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas 
Moore,  an  issue  of  the  Works  in  seventeen  volumes 
began  to  be  issued,  which  was  not  completed  until,  we 
think,  1835.  That  is  an  edition  extremely  familiar  to 
students,  who  are  not  so  conversant  with  this  of  1831. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  follow  Mr.  Murray  in  his  present 
preface,  he  prefers  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  date,  but 
he  does  not  explain  what  it  is  which  makes  him  select 
the  rather  obscure  edition  of  1831,  rather  than,  for 
instance,  the  eight-volume  issue  of  1818-20,  which  he 
does  not  mention.  The  whole  matter,  however,  is  of 
slight  importance  ;  the  main  thing  being,  of  course,  to 
obtain  a  sound  and  complete  text  of  the  poet  from 
whatever  sources. 

There  can,  however,  be  only  two  matrices  for  a 
trustworthy  edition  of  an  author — the  issues  which  he 
himself  saw  through  the  press,  and  his  autograph  MSS. 
The  list  of  plays  and  poems  which  have  on  the  present 
occasion  for  the  first  time  been  collated  with  the  MSS. 
is  very  considerable,  and  we  note  as  of  peculiar  interest 
the  statement  that  "Heaven  and  Earth,"  "The  Blues," 
and  "Morgante  Maggiore,"  are  the  only  works  of  Byron 
which  have  not  been  so  collated.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
poets  of  whom  so  much  is  possible  ;  from  the  very  first 
Byron  was  aware  of  the  value  of  his  own  written  word. 
The  editing  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge. 
It  was  originally  announced  that  the  Earl  of  Lovelace 
would  be  editor-in-chief,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
singularity,  to  say  the  least,  in  seeing  how  the  poet 
would  be  edited  by  his  grandson.  But  Lord  Lovelace 
seems  to  have  withdrawn,  and  all  that  he  is  here  credited 
with,  is  "information  and  direction  in  the  construction 
of  some  of  the  notes,"  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  a  ■ 
highly  exiguous  description. 

The  volume  here  given  to  us  contains  "  Hours  of 
Idleness"  and  other  cognate  pieces,  "English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  "Hints  from  Horace,"  "The 
Curse  of  Minerva,"  and  "The  Waltz."  We  presume 
that  the  bibliographical  questions  involved  in  the  early 
and  semi-private  issues  of  Byron  will  be  exhaustively 
considered  in  a  later  volume  ;  the  note  which  precedes 
the  "  Hours  of  Idleness  "  here  is  scarcely  adequate.  It 
would  have  been  desirable,  it  was  in  fact  almost  im- 
peratively to  be  required,  that  in  an  edition  of  this 
importance,  the  title-pages  of  the  "  Fugitive  Pieces  "  of 
1806,  and  of  the  "  Poems  on  Various  Occasions  "  of  1807 
should  be  reproduced  ;  that  has  not  been  done,  where  we 
expect  it,  in  this  first  volume.  We  have,  however,  fac- 
similes of  the  much  less  uncommon  titles  of  the  "  Hours 


of  Idleness  "  of  1S07  and  of  1808.  Mr.  Murray  is  too 
parsimonious  in  this  matter  of  reduced  facsimiles.  It 
would  have  been  of  great  interest  to  possess  repro- 
ductions of  the  private  or  half-private  title-pages  of  the 
satires  which  conclude  this  volume.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  "Hints  from  Horace"  of  181 1  possesses 
a  title  or  not,  nor  can  we  discover  what  has  become 
of  the  copy  of  that  issue  which  Moore  used  when 
he  published  the  poem  twenty  years  later.  The 
bibliography  of  "Hints  from  Horace"  has  always 
been  enveloped  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  which  is 
not  entirely  cleared  away  by  the  present  editor, 
who,  nevertheless,  adds  much  that  is  valuable  to  our 
knowledge. 

The  editor  remarks  in  the  preface  that  this  edition  will 
contain  at  least  thirty  poems  hitherto  unpublished.  Of 
these,  eleven  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  but 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  add  anything  con- 
siderable to  its  value.  They  are  boyish  pieces,  com- 
posed at  Newstead  in  the  winter  of  1806-7,  a°d  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  deservedly  ignored  by  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessive editors.  We  consider  that  no  good  purpose 
was  served  by  resuscitating  this  unfortunate  trash,  and 
to  this  indictment  we  make  but  one  exception.  The 
epistle,  called  "  Egotism,"  addressed  to  J.  T.  Becher, 
and,  not  here  dated,  doubtless  composed  in  January, 
1806,  has  a  very  curious  interest,  not  on  account  of  any 
poetical  merit,  but  because  of  its  amusing  analysis  of 
the  author's  own  character.  It  opens  very  pro- 
misingly,— 

"  If  Fate  should  seal  my  death  to-morrow 

(Tho'  much  I  hope  she  will  postpone  it), 
I've  held  a  share  of  joy  and  sorrow 

Enough  for  ten  ;  and  here  I  own  it." 
In  the  text  here  given  there  is  a  printer's  error  in  the 
second  stanza,  to  which  we  would  call  Mr.  Murray's 
attention.  The  first  line  is  defective  in  a  syllable,  and 
should  obviously  run  :  "  I've  lived,  as  many  other  men 
live,"  rhyming  to  "For  though  I  could  my  days  again 
live."  The  rest  of  the  poem,  which  is  rather  long,  is 
remarkable  for  the  sincerity  with  which  the  young  man 
discusses  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  temperament,  and 
for  certain  very  downright  remarks  about  his  escape 
from  marriage  with  Mary  Chaworth.  With  this  excep- 
tion, it  cannot  be  said  that  we  should  be  one  penny- 
worth the  poorer  if  all  these  new  poems  of  Byron  had 
been  cast  into  the  fire. 

It  is  customary,  in  reviewing  a  new  issue  of  this  kind, 
to  ask  whether  popular  interest  is  or  is  not  re-awakened 
to  the  particular  author.  We  confess  that  this  is  a  con- 
sideration in  which  we  can  take  no  manner  of  interest. 
Byron's  is  a  reputation  above  all  fear  of  dislodgment, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  critical  taste  are  now  interesting 
rather  as  indicating  the  temper  of  successive  genera- 
tions than  as  indicating  any  change  in  his  ultimate 
position.  Nothing  can  give  him  rank  among  the  ex- 
quisite poets  of  our  race,  nothing  can  prevent  him  from 
being  one  of  its  most  enthralling  personalities.  If  we 
were  not  acquainted  with  his  history  we  should  now  read 
but  very  few  of  his  compositions  ;  but  we  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  it,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  literary  romances.  His  unparalleled 
character  throws  lustre  upon  words  and  works 
which  without  it  would  long  have  ceased  to  be 
illuminated,  and  if  we  are  told  that  the  popularity 
of  his  poems  has  revived,  it  mainly  means  that  a  new 
generation  has  arisen,  which  is  more  ready  than  the 
preceding  one  was  to  pursue  his  story  with  excited 
interest. 

Of  the  present  edition  the  instalment  here  presented 
to  us,  composed  in  the  main  of  poems  long  familiar  to 
the  world,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  of  immature 
merit,  is  not  well  adapted  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  editor's  competence.  But  the  form  is  adequately 
handsome,  the  notes  are  solid  without  being  too  nume- 
rous, and  the  illustrations  are  fortunately  chosen.  Mr. 
Murray  has  opportunities,  denied  to  any  rival,  of  making 
his  reprint  a  complete  one.  He  promises  us,  among 
other  important  contributions,  a  large  fragment  of 
the  entirely  unknown  Seventeenth  Canto  of  "  Don 
Juan."  The  MSS.  in  his  possession  are  of  unrivalled 
authority,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  edition 
will  be  indispensable  to  every  careful  student  of 
Byron. 
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"AUDUBON  AND  HIS  JOURNALS." 

"Audubon  and  his  Journals."  By  Maria  R.  Audubon 
and  Elliott  Coues.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  London  : 
Nimmo. 

IN  Audubon,  greatest  of  bird-painters,  the  world  saw 
a  remarkable  combination,  a  man  capable  of  anything 
he  put  his  hand  to  except  commerce.  As  farmer  or 
merchant  this  French  American  failed  as  signally  as 
he  excelled  in  the  part  of  portrait-painter,  bird-artist, 
or  master  of  dancing  or  fencing.  The  means  to  which 
he  had  recourse  in  his  struggle  to  publish  his  great 
work,  the  struggles  against  a  defective  education,  a 
constitutional  shyness  that  ever  stood  in  his  way,  and 
the  continuous  lack  of  means  that  cramped  all  his 
ambitions  and  compelled  the  gentle  and  sensitive 
creature  to  travel  to  Europe  and  wait  patiently  in  the 
ante-rooms  of  princes  who  might  subscribe  his  book, 
have  all  been  told  in  other  reminiscences,  published  in 
various  forms,  to  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  these 
two  bulky  volumes  add  little  that  is  new.  There  is, 
however,  much  that  will  interest  readers  of  vastly 
different  tastes.  Thus  the  European  journals  in  the 
first  volume  have  an  interest  that  is  chiefly  personal,  for 
the  introductions  which  the  artist  brought  with  him  to 
these  islands,  as  well  as  his  reputation  and  the  object  of 
his  journey,  alike  ensured  his  meeting  with  all  the  most 
cultured  and  all  the  most  wealthy  in  the  cities  of  his 
progress,  so  that  we  get  interesting  scraps  of  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  Lord 
Stanley,  Cuvier,  St.  Hilaire,  Selby,  Constant,  Gerard, 
Jardine  and  Bewick,  as  well  as  many  other  notables  in 
the  science,  art  and  literature  of  Edinburgh,  London 
and  Paris  in  the  late  twenties.  Audubon  was  a  fish  out 
of  water  in  society,  and  only  tolerated  the  constant 
demands  made  by  society  on  his  time  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  which  he  had  at  heart.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  affected  style  of  his  entries  amid  these  unnatural 
surroundings,  the  continual  attempts  at  somewhat 
pointless  witticism,  and  the  wealth  of  far-fetched 
similes  drawn  from  the  animal  world.  To  quote  but  one 
or  two  of  the  latter — Lord  Morton  looks  "weaker  than 
a  newly-hatched  partridge  ;  "  a  lad  looks  at  Audubon's 
head  as  an  ass  at  a  fine  thistle  ;  the  serving  wench 
trips  briskly  as  a  killdeer,  and  the  waiters  skip  about 
with  the  nimbleness  of  squirrels.  A  young  lady  mounts 
on  the  top  of  the  coach  and  soars  there  as  a  frigate 
pelican  over  the  seas  ;  while  of  himself  he  records  that 
he  panted  like  the  winged  pheasant  while  the  critics 
were  inspecting  his  work  ;  that  he  waited  for  an 
audience  "like  a  blue  heron  on  the  edge  of  a  deep 
lake,  the  bottom  of  which  the  bird  cannot  find,  nor  even 
know  whether  it  may  turn  out  to  be  good  fishing;  "  and, 
lastly,  when,  in  his  forgetfulness,  he  had  presented  him- 
self for  a  dinner  party  on  the  wrong  evening,  he  crept 
homewards  as  ashamed  as  a  fox  that  has  lost  his  tail  in 
a  trap.  These  somewhat  laboured  bids  for  a  smile— 
for  the  diaries,  though  nominally  addressed  to  the 
absent  Lucy,  bear  throughout  the  unmistakeable  signs 
of  preparation  for  the  public  eye — are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  fair  examples  of  the  author's  best  style, 
which  is  more  apparent  in  the  later  Labrador  and 
Missouri  journals,  when  Audubon  had  left  the  haunts 
of  man  for  the  wilds  of  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  we  imagine  that  it  is  the  European 
journal  that  will  find  the  greatest  number  of  readers  at 
the  present  day.  Not  alone  are  there  the  aforementioned 
skle-lights  on  many  prominent  personages  of  the  period, 
but  the  American's  animadversions  on  Landsecr,  on  the 
English  staff,  on  our  society,  our  meals,  our  cities,  and 
our  sp.irt  !  '^horse-racing,  like  gambling,  can  only  amuse 
people  who  have  nothing  better  to  attend  to"),  the 
gradual  overcoming  of  his  French  prejudices  against 
this  nation,  and  the  unwilling  confession  wrung  from 
him  that  France  was  poverty-stricken,  and  that  only 
England  could  support  him- — all  this,  and  more  of  the 
kind,  afford  more  attractive  reading  than  the  somewhat 
antiquated  zoology  of  his  later  records;  though  these 
contain  many  useful  notes  on  the  cod  and  salmon 
fisheries,  on  the  gulls  and  other  shore-birds  (the  foot- 
notes by  Dr.  Coues  being  of  assistance  in  reconciling 
the  old  and  new  nomenclatures),  and,  in  the  Missouri 
diaries,  on  the  rodents,  as  well  as  the  buffaloes  and 
other  larger  ungulates.     Audubon  had,  for  the  mo- 


ment, suppressed  his  ruling  passion  for  birds,  and 
was  busy  amassing  materials  for  his  American  Quadru- 
peds. The  second  volume  is,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
up  with  the  "Episodes,"  a  collection  of  short  articles 
on  various  zoological,  artistic  and  descriptive  subjects, 
reprinted  in  some  approach  to  chronological  order. 
The  best  of  these  is,  without  doubt,  the  quaint  account 
of  the  eccentric  naturalist  who,  introduced  to  Audubon 
as  an  "odd  fish,"  subsequently  broke  his  host's  favourite 
Cremona  over  a  bat,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  new 
species,  and  then  disappeared  mysteriously,  without  a 
word  of  warning. 

It  has  been  said  of  an  eminent  critic  of  the  present 
century,  that  he  tried,  above  all,  to  give  his  readers  the 
natural  history  of  the  writers  who  formed  the  subjects 
of  his  essays;  and  it  is,  in  like  manner,  surprising  how 
conscientiously  Audubon  studied  the  life-history,  the 
birth  and  development,  the  food,  courtship  and  most 
trivial  habits  of  every  bird,  before  he  attempted  to  draw 
it.  Of  his  methods  he  says  something  in  the  last  of 
the  "Episodes,"  and  more  may  be  learnt  incidentally 
throughout  the  volumes.  What  this  man  of  many  parts 
(and  but  two  enemies  in  the  world,  Waterton  and 
another)  might,  with  a  different  education,  and  under 
more  propitious  circumstances,  have  achieved  in  the 
scientific  world,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Certain  it 
is  that,  though  he  lives  in  memory  chiefly  as  a  charming 
painter  of  birds,  he  had  in  him  all  the  requirements  of 
an  eminent  zoologist — the  keen  love  of  Nature,  the  ap- 
plication, the  indifference  to  hardship  encountered  in 
expeditions  of  research.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  in- 
dependent means,  for,  in  truth,  being  too  true  a  wooer 
of  Nature  to  seek  place  in  a  State  museum,  Audubon 
could  only  spend  with  his  mistress  such  hours  as  were 
snatched  from  the  more  serious  pursuits  of  earning  a 
livelihood  by  some  of  the  methods  already  mentioned. 
How  many  of  our  cabinet  naturalists  could  we  not  spare 
for  one  such  original,  honest  and  modest  backwoods- 
man as  the  writer  of  these  Journals  ? 

THE  BRITISH  MISSION  TO  ABYSSINIA. 

"  With  the  Mission  to  Menelik."    By  Count  Gleichen. 
London  :  Arnold. 

COUNT  GLEICHEN'S  narrative  of  Mr.  Rennell 
^— '  Rodd's  "Mission  to  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia"  has 
been  issued  at  a  time  when  that  potentate  is  attracting' 
wide  public  attention.  The  book,  however,  has  been 
published  too  late.  It  has  been  awaited  with  much  inte- 
rest in  the  hope  that  it  would  throw  light  on  Menelik's 
attitude  to  England.  Two  accounts  have  been  given  of 
his  reception  of  the  British  mission.  According  to  Prince 
Henri  d'Orleans,  who  was  at  Addis  Abeba  at  the  time, 
but  whose  unsupported  testimony  on  this  subject  would 
carry  little  weight,  the  reception  was  correct,  although 
formal  and  cold.  According  to  Mr.  Rodd's  staff,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mission  was  welcomed  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  high  honours  were  showered  upon 
it,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  signed  with  enthusiasm. 
The  publication  of  the  treaty  itself  has  already  settled 
the  question  of  Menelik's  attitude,  so  that  the  value  of 
Count  Gleichen's  book  has  been  discounted. 

The  volume  records  the  incidents  in  Mr.  Rodd's 
journey  to  the  Abyssinian  capital,  and  during  his  stay 
there,  with  the  author's  observations  on  the  country 
and  people.  His  stay  was  too  short  and  hurried  for 
him  to  collect  much  new  information  of  geographical 
value,  especially  as  his  opportunities  were  limited  by 
the  fact  that  he  travelled  as  a  member  of  a  large  party 
of  Europeans  with  a  huge  caravan  and  an  Indian 
escort.  The  book  is  brightly  written  and  may  be  easily 
read.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  author's  own  sketches, 
which  are  equal  to  the  artistic  reputation  of  his  family. 
They  are  often  conventional  in  style,  and  generally  more, 
amusing  than  accurate  ;  thus  on  p.  77  there  is  a 
drawing  labelled  "Somali  Police."  It  shows  a  man 
who,  instead  of  being  a  Somali,  is  a  typical  West- 
coast  negro  ;  his  head,  with  its  receding  forehead, 
squat  nose  and  thick  lips,  is  as  unlike  that  of  a  Somali 
as  a  man's  head  could  well  be.  That  figure  shakes  our 
faith  in  the  portrait  of  Menelik  on  p.  152  ;  we  have 
seen  photographs  of  the  Negus,  and  they  look  more 
plausible.  Menelik  may,  however,  console  himself 
with   the   reflection   that  he  is  not   the  first  royal 
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personage  whose  face  has  suffered  from  the  artistic 
ambitions  of  the  Gleichens.  The  author's  notes  on  the 
Abyssinians  suffer  from  his  inability  to  understand  the 
native  mind.  It  may  be  only  owing-  to  the  extreme 
freedom  of  his  translations,  but  he  certainly  attributes 
to  the  natives  the  mental  attitude  of  the  European. 
His  standards  are  not  those  usually  chosen  in  works 
on  comparative  anthropology ;  he  describes  native 
customs  in  terms  of  Ascot  and  Tattersall's.  It  is 
also  difficult  at  times  to  tell  when  the  author  is 
indulging  in  a  little  playful  exaggeration  ;  he  says,  for 
example,  that  the  theodolite  weighed  a  ton.  Travellers' 
theodolites  are  not  usually  so  heavy. 

Turning  to  the  one  important  point  on  which  this 
book  might  throw  light,  we  must  confess  disappoint- 
ment. It  does  not  tell  us  much.  The  author  repeatedly 
assures  us  how  warmly  the  mission  was  received,  and 
he  makes  a  great  deal  of  two  points.  No  other 
mission,  he  tells  us,  was  welcomed  by  the  Abyssinian 
official  whose  title  is  "  Affa  Negus,  or  the  Breath  of 
the  King."  No  other  mission,  he  tells  us,  was,  on 
departing,  drummed  out  of  the  town  by  the  king's  own 
drummers.  Both  facts  rest  on  hearsay  evidence  alone, 
and  their  significance  may  easily  be  exaggerated.  The 
drumming  at  the  parting  guests  may  have  had  a  double 
significance.  But  when  we  come  to  symptoms  which  do 
not  depend  on  uncertain  points  of  Abyssinian  etiquette, 
the  author  has  not  much  with  which  to  encourage  us. 
When  the  mission  entered  Addis  Abeba,  it  was 
intentionally  or  accidentally  given  the  cold  shoulder. 
At  the  last  camp  before  reaching  the  capital  the  king 
sent  out  a  message  that  "  His  Majesty  regretted  very 
much  that  previous  arrangements"  prevented  his 
receiving  the  mission  at  once.  The  actual  entrance 
into  the  capital  was  marked  by  either  an  intentional 
slight  or  extraordinary  indifference.  Count  Gleichen 
tells  us  that  we  "soon  passed  Shola  (two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  capital),  where  no  one  appeared  to  meet 
us.  Shortly  afterwards  we  came  in  sight  of  our  long- 
desired  goal,  ....  but  still  nobody  appeared.  The 

place  seemed  to  be  deserted  We  knew  that  we 

were  to  be  put  up  in  the  old  compound  of  the 
Compagnie  Franco-Africaine,  so  we  wended  our  way 
thither,  and  actually  walked  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
compound  before  any  one  appeared  to  receive  us." 

Count  Gleichen  also  lets  us  know  that  the  members 
of  the  English  mission,  with  two  exceptions,  were 
unpopular  with  the  people,  and  that  the  Russo-French 
Association  has  great  influence  at  the  Abyssinian  Court. 
The  king  himself  is  said  to  have  been  full  of  suspicions 
of  the  treaty  and  to  have  signed  it  with  reluctance.  So 
the  "careless  Ethiopian"  has  learnt  wisdom  since  the 
days  of  Ezekiel,  and  Count  Gleichen's  book  is  a  warn- 
ing that  England  cannot  at  present  expect  any  warm 
friendship  from  Abyssinia,  and  that  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  we  can  safely  trust  to  her  neutrality. 

GOETHE'S  "CLAVIGO." 

"  Clavigo  :  a  Tragedy."  By  Goethe.  Translated  into 
English  by  members  of  the  Manchester  Goethe 
Society.    London  :  D.  Nutt. 

'  I  ^HE  expediency  of  giving  to  the  world  the  juvenilia 
■*<  of  a  man  of  genius  is  always  questionable.  However, 
no  harm  can  be  done  to  the  fame  of  Goethe  by  trans- 
lating for  the  English  public  this  little  pastime  of  a  week 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  English  public  will  certainly 
not  read  it.  Goethe's  works,  as  a  rule,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  those  which  every  decently  educated 
person  knows  almost  by  heart,  and  those  which  are 
never  read  except  before  societies,  and  which  are 
banished  for  ever  from  the  memory  when  the  welcome 
conclusion  of  the  seance  has  released  the  unwilling  and 
long-suffering  audience.  That  "  Clavigo"  should  be  un- 
known to  the  English  world  is  not  surprising,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  can  fairly  be  called  unworthy 
of  the  fame  of  its  author.  If  it  be  urged  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  French 
memoir  of  Beaumarchais  against  Clavigo,  and  that  the 
only  quasi-original  part  of  it  is  but  a  very  feeble  echo  of 
the  burial  scene  in  Hamlet,  the  attitude  of  Shakespeare  to- 
wards pre-existing  materials  and  authors  may  be  pleaded 
and,  indeed,  has  been  pleaded  in  this  case  by  Goethe 
himself.    But  one  cannot  feel  that  he  has  succeeded  in 


manufacturing  a  hero  out  of  such  a  sorry  creature  as 
Clavigo,  who  has  not  enough  character  to  be  a  villain, 
but  weakly  lapses  into  commonplace  rectitude  of  conduct, 
save  when  he  is  under  the  direct  influence  of  his  friend 
Carlos,  who  represents  nothing  more  inspiring  or 
picturesque  than  the  spirit  of  sheer  everyday  worldliness. 
Clavigo,  a  Spaniard,  keeper  of  the  King's  Archives, 
throws  over  the  French  girl,  Marie  Beaumarchais,  by 
whose  aid  he  had  risen  to  a  position  of  affluence  and 
dignity,  but,  when  confronted  by  her  angry  brother,  he 
signs  an  abject  confession  of  his  heartless  baseness. 
Granted  a  chance  of  reinstating  himself  in  Marie's 
favour,  he  (strange  to  say)  succeeds ;  but,  having  reco- 
vered the  documentin  which  he  confesses  himself  to  be  her 
affianced  husband,  again  he  falls  under  the  influence  of 
Carlos,  and  again  repudiates  her.  In  the  fifth  act  he 
meets  her  funeral  in  the  street,  and  (like  Richard  III.  and 
Hamlet)  calls  on  the  procession  to  stop.  The  result  is  an 
encounter  in  which  Beaumarchais  runs  him  through  the 
lungs,  much  (we  should  imagine)  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  on  whom  those  organs  had  just 
inflicted  pages  of  forcible-feebleness  like  "  Dead  !  Marie, 
dead  !  Those  torches  there  her  sad  escort !  It  is  a 
spectral  show,  a  vision  of  the  night  that  terrifies 
me,  that  holds  up  a  mirror  for  me  to  see  in  it  before- 
hand what  will  be  the  end  of  all  my  treachery.  A  vaunt, 
ye  ghosts  of  the  night  that  beset  my  path  to  awe  me 
into  terror.  Hide  your  light  and  look  not  down  hither, 
ye  stars.  .  .  .  Terror  encompasses  me,  I  shake  like 
a  leaf,  I  cannot  move  a  step." 

Beaumarchais  himself  declared  that  Goethe  had 
spoiled  the  story  as  told  in  his  memoir  "  by  overloading 
it  with  a  fight  and  a  funeral,  additions  showing  more 
poverty  of  invention  than  talent  ;  "  and  certainly  the 
play  is  heavy,  depressing  and  improbable.  The  scene, 
taken  directly  from  the  memoir,  in  which  Beaumarchais, 
after  delighting  Clavigo  with  congratulations  on  his 
literary  successes,  as  author  of  the  "Reflector,"' 
gradually  reveals  his  own  identity,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  have  revenge,  would  seem  to  be  at  least  as 
much  at  home  in  the  Adelphi  as  in  the  Independent 
Theatre.  "  This  brother,  sir,  I  am  he.  I  have  left  my 
country,  my  duties,  my  family,  my  pleasures,  to  revenge 
here  in  Spain  my  innocent,  my  ill-fated  sister.  I  come 
armed  with  the  most  righteous  cause,  resolved  to  un- 
mask the  traitor,  to  trace  on  his  visage  in  lines  of  blood 
his  dastard  soul — and  thou  art  the  traitor  I  seek." 

It  appears  that  "  Clavigo"  was  the  first  of  Goethe's 
works  which  bore  the  author's  name  on  the  title-page. 
We  gather,  also,  that  the  play  was  performed  by  the 
Independent  Theatre  Company  on  22  February,  1895. 

TWO  PHILOSOPHERS. 

"  Ethical  Systems."  By  Professor  W.  Wundt.   Part  II. 

Translated  by  Professor  Margaret  F.  Washburn. 

London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 
Fichte's  "Science  of  Ethics"  (English  and  Foreign 

Philosophical    Library).      Translated   by   A.  E. 

Kroeger  and  edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.   London  : 

Kegan  Paul. 

PROFESSOR  WUNDT'S  second  volume  is  recom- 
mended to  us  as  calculated  to  supplement 
Professor  Sidgwick's  "Outlines"  with  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  Continental  schools,  and  to  a  large  extent  it 
does  so.  But  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
contains  an  independent  criticism  of  some  of  our 
English  philosophers  and' a  generous  appreciation  of 
the  services  they  rendered  in  the  historic  progress  of 
thought.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  most  generous 
criticisms  is  that  on  Cumberland,  a  writer  who  has 
obtained  but  scanty  recognition  among  his  own  country- 
men, and  one  whom  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
appraised  highly  in  Germany,  although  he  has  always 
been  somewhat  studied  in  France.  Dr.  Martineau,  for 
example,  does  not  consider  Cumberland  to  be  worth  a 
paragraph  in  his  types  of  ethical  theory,  and  neither 
Hegel  nor  Schwegler  seem  to  have  thought  him  worth 
mentioning.  Professor  Wundt  is  not  happy  in  his 
translator,  and  the  translator  is  not  happy  in  her  proof- 
reader. The  one  vexes  the  reader  by  such  constant  care- 
lessness in  rendering  the  catch-words  of  her  author,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  is  acquainted  with 
he  main  thoroughfares  of  German  thought.    The  un- 
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happy  proof-reader  is  even  less  up  to  the  mark,  and 
leaves  both  inadmissible  spelling'  and  slips  of  the  pen 
uncorrected.  Usually  these  translations  are  made  so 
well  that  they  need  no  comment  upon  them  as  transla- 
tions, and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  next 
volume  will  go  back  to  Messrs.  Titchener  and  Gulliver, 
who  gave  us  the  first  part  of  the  work.  Fichte  is  an 
author  whom  we  find  it  hard  to  review  in  England 
without  prejudice.  He  was  fascinatingly  fieya\6\pvxog, 
both  high-minded  and  Quixotic.  He  combined  a 
passionate  love  of  freedom  with  the  love  of  a  per- 
sonal and  austere  morality  almost  Puritan  in  its 
severity.  In  fact,  Fichte  the  man  almost  obscures  for 
us  Fichte  the  dual  philosopher.  Starting  with  a  basis 
of  Kant,  as  so  many  have  done,  he  fell  upon  the  dull  hosts 
of  dogmatism,  those  children  of  the  darkness  which 
reigns  outside  the  luminous  circle  of  the  ego.  He  slew  and 
chased  them,  until  the  unity  of  consciousness  reigned 
under  the  title  of  intuition.  But  alas  !  no  sooner  was  this 
empire  firmly  established  than  it  began  to  break  up 
Into  factions  and  sections,  as  empires  are  apt  to  do. 
"The  ego  of  real  consciousness  is  always  particular 
and  isolated,  a  person  among  persons,"  and,  Fichte  un- 
able to  maintain  a  settled  peace  among  the  members  of 
the  intuitional  kingdom,  retired  and  dwelt  more  and 
more  apart  in  the  marsh  fortresses  of  mysticism,  wrote 
Guides  to  a  blessed  life,"  lived  it,  died  and  went  to  a 
sort  of  inferior  glory  in  English  Liberalism,  where  his 
theories  find  acceptance  in  spite  of  their  cracks  and 
•damages.  His  theories  of  the  State,  of  the  social  com- 
pact, of  the  benevolent  Whiggery  which  would  teach 
the  governing  classes  to  act  as  representatives  and 
restrainers  of  the  general  will,  and  the  lower  to  venerate 
their  rulers,  as  men  of  higher  culture,  are  pleasantly 
antique  in  their  sound,  and  almost  as  much  of  the  past 
as  are  the  pleasant  religious  theories  which  would 
entice  the  clergy  to  eschew  the  tickle  niceness  of  mere 
theology  and  put  themselves  under  the  gentle  despotism 
of  philosophic  scholars,  the  Popes  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Ceramicus.  There  was  a  cheerful  cocksureness 
about  Fichte.  To  read  him  is  to  feel  that  the  century 
has  now  grown  very  sober  and  old.  What  fire,  what 
bounce  there  was  in  this  gallant  individualist,  with  his 
pointed  face  and  his  incisive  applications  of  the  moral 
law  (given  on  Mount  Jena).  Every  man's  duties  are 
laid  out  plain  and  pat  for  him,  in  pleasant  defiance  of 
mere  actualities.  Let  the  true  artist  "  take  care  not  to 
fawn  upon  the  corrupted  taste  of  his  age  from  selfish 
motives  or  a  desire  for  present  glory."  "A  morally- 
minded  man  can  never  think  of  bringing  men  to  virtue 
by  compulsory  means — as  threats  of  punishment  or 
promises  of  reward,  whether  held  out  in  the  name 
of  the  State  and  some  powerful  ruler,  or  in  the 
name  of  an  Almighty  Being."  The  moral  instructor's 
chief  rules  are  that  "he  neither  proves  nor  pole- 
mises."  These  are  specimens  taken  from  this  dear 
and  ever  young  man's  precepts,  and  they  are  all 
worth  looking  at,  even  if  one  cannot  hold  with  the 
Hon.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  that  "  they  furnish  the 
best  discipline  for  training  in  the  ability  to  seize 
the  activities  of  the  mind." 

"  MORE  CRAMMING." 

"Solutions  of  Tactical  Problems.  Examination  for 
Promotion.  Captains,  May,  1896  ;  Lieutenants, 
May,  1897."  By  Captain  H.  R.  Gall.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul. 

^APTAIN  GALL  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  book  on  tactics 
for  beginners  which  we  possess,  and  he  has  frequently 
done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  much-vexed  candi- 
dates by  his  various  publications.  This  little  book  will, 
no  doubt,  be  much  appreciated  also,  and,  with  certain 
reservations  which  we  will  mention,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  There  is  no  method  of  teaching 
tactics  so  effective  as  that  by  which  problems  are  set  on 
maps,  and  the  solutions  worked  out,  and  in  the  present 
case  the  problems  are  all  contrived  to  illustrate  in 
sequence  a  complete  course  of  instruction.  The  method 
thus  adopted  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  and  we 
warmly  commend  it.  The  orders  and  instructions  for 
an  advanced  guard  are  first  dealt  with  ;  then  follow 
several  problems  in  "  time  and  space."    The  disposition 


of  an  advanced  guard  for  securing  the  passage  of  a 
river  naturally  comes  next,  followed  with  equal  logic 
by  an  advanced-guard  action,  the  order  of  march  of  a 
rear  guard,  and  an  out^Dst  scheme.  Then  we  have  the 
dispositions  for  a  rear  guard,  and  patrolling  carried  out 
during  the  night  by  outposts.  Finally,  we  have  a  most 
valuable  appendix  on  map-reading  in  connexion  with 
schemes,  which,  we  venture  to  think,  examiners  will  be 
particularly  grateful  for.  Captain  Gall  has,  however, 
committed  a  very  unpardonable  error  when,  on  page  39, 
he  divides  a  battery  and  sends  off  two  guns  under  a 
subaltern.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  such  a  sub- 
division of  a  battery  was  common  enough,  but  that  was 
before  the  days  of  fire  discipline  and  combinations, 
when  each  gun  fired  for  its  own  hand  and  at  the  sweet 
will  of  its  own  officer.  Nowadays  it  is  a  first  principle 
of  artillery  never  to  break  up  a  battery.  Even  a 
brigade  division  is  not  subdivided,  as  any  one  may 
learn  during  a  drill  season  at  Aldershot,  except  under 
pressing  necessity  ;  and  a  battery  never  is,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  completely  to  nullify  its  fire  effect.  Occa- 
sionally, in  savage  warfare,  we  hear  of  two  guns,  or 
even  one  gun,  acting  alone  at  the  corner  of  a  square  or 
zariba,  or  in  the  hills,  where  there  may  not  be  room 
found  for  a  whole  battery  in  line.  But  what  is  done 
against  foes  unarmed  with  artillery  is  not  admissible 
against  worthier  antagonists,  and  we  repeat  that  to  find 
an  arrangement  recommended  such  as  Captain  Gall 
adopts  on  page  39  is,  as  an  illustration  of  modern 
tactics,  simply  ludicrous.  We  cannot  therefore  com- 
mend the  present  volume  to  students,  except  with  the 
proviso  that  they  regard  with  extreme  suspicion  what 
the  author  has  to  say  on  artillery.  The  same  error 
of  subdividing  a  battery  is,  we  notice,  also  to  be  found 
in  the  disposition  of  an  advanced  guard  on  page  11, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  disfigured  Captain  Gall's 
otherwise  excellent  work  on  Tactics  also.  It  is  surely 
time  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  field  artillery, 
and  brought  his  writings  abreast  of  modern  views  as 
regards  this  error. 

A  CRICKET  LAUREATE. 

"Crickety  Cricket."  By  Douglas  Moffat.  With 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Frontispiece  by 
Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  M.P.  London  : 
Longmans. 

A/TR.    MOFFAT'S    little    book    will    prove  very 
amusing  reading  to  all  who  play  or  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  cricket.    It  is  a  collection  of  parodies, 
written  in  an  extremely  humorous  vein.    The  author 
catches  the  salient  characteristics  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
various  players  and  situations  admirably,  and  aptly 
turns  them  into  such  verse  as  the  following  : — 
"  D'ye  ken  Bob  Peel  with  his  left-hand  play? 
D'ye  ken  Bob  Peel  who  can  bowl  all  day  ? 
D'ye  ken  Bob  Peel  who  hits  far  away, 

All  the  fielders  and  bowlers  scorning? 
For  the  pitch  of  the  ball  oft  puzzled  my  head, 
And  the  ball  itself  through  my  wicket  has  sped: 
Peel's  leg  break,  when  the  ground  is  dead, 

Finds  its  way  to  the  stumps  without  warning." 
Distinctly  the  best  set  of  verses  in  the  book  is  inspired 
by  Poe's  "The  Raven,"  and  entitled  "The  Umpire." 
The  iterated  words  are  "  leg-before,"  and  here  is  a 
verse  of  it,  although  it  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to 
be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

"  Presently  my  play  grew  stronger  ;  hesitating  then  no 
longer, 

I  determined  to  let  out  and  rapidly  increase  my 
score  ; 

For  the  fact  is  I'd  been  napping,  and  by  far  too 

gently  tapping 
Balls  that  really  wanted  slapping  each  and  every  one 

for  four. 

So  I  smote  hard  at  the  next  one,  but  it  did  not  go  for 
four — 

Bumped  and  hit  me,  nothing  more." 
We  have  met  with  nothing  so  humorous  on  cricket 
as  some  of  the  unpretentious  verses  in  this  book,  and 
the  volume  no  doubt  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
all  enthusiasts  of  the  game.  It  has  an  interest  in 
possessing  a  frontispiece  drawn  especially  for  it  by  the 
late  Sir  Frank  Lockwood. 
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Sampson  Low,  Maraton  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT- 

By  WM.  LAIRD  CLOWES.   In  5  handsome  royal  8vo.  vols..  23*.  each  net.    VOLS.  I.  AND  II.  NOW  READY. 

The  Contributors.—  The  present  work,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Lmrd  Clowes  is  being  assisted  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B.,  P.R.G.S.  ; 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Author  of  "  Ironclads  in  Action  "  ;  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assist.  Sec.  U.S  Navy  ;  L.  Carr  Laughton, 
and  many  other  competent  writers,  aims  at  being  a  trustworthy  and,  so  far  as  space  allows,  a  complete  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Scoi'E  of  the  Work.— Hitherto  there  has  been  no  comolete  history  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  no  British  Naval  History  extant  fs 
thoroughly  well  illustrated  with  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  and  Pictures  taken  from  contemporary  and  authentic  sources.  The  first  volume  of  the  History  brings  the 
narrative  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  second  to  the  year  1745.  Each  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will  be  taken  either 
for  Sets  or  for  Separate  Volumes. 

SOME  REVIEWS  OF  VOL.  II. 

"  This  magnnm  ofius,  if  completed  with  the  same  careful  and  patient  study  which  marks  the  two  volumes  now  before  the  public,  will  be  a  worthy  memorial  of  our 
naval  history  that  will  take  high  rank  among  the  literary  achievements  of  the  Victorian  Era  "—Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  has  been  left  for  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  ....  to  give  us  in  fact  a  veritable  history  of  the  navy,  which  shall  not  only  be  extremely  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  but  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  professional  men."—  Western  Morning  News.  _ 

"  The  present  instalment  goes  to  confirm  the  promise  of  the  first  volume  that  the  Roval  Navy  is  at  length  to  have  a  histo-y  based  on  the  best  principles.  —  Scotsman. 

"  This  exhaustive  and  elaborate  history." — Daily  News.  "  The  volume  stands  alone  as  a  record  of  the  period  of  which  it  deals." — Morning  Post. 

ALL  THE  WORLD'S  FIGHTING  SHIPS.    Written  and  Illustrated  by  Fred.  T. 

JANE.  With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations.  The  Text  is  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  the  body  of  the  Work  consists  of  carefully  authenticated  Portraits 
of  every  Warship  of  any  fighting  value  whatever.  A  special  point  is  made  of  noting  any  slight  difference  of  detail  between  sister  ships,  characteristic  peculiarities,  and 
the  like,  while  the  system  of  arrangement  is  such  that  the  name  of  a  strange  vessel  can  be  disc»vered  immediately.  Size  8  in.  by  12  in.  Second  Edition,  oblong,  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  net.  '  Destined  to  be  a  great  and  legitimate  success.' — Le  YaelU.  4  Must  prove  invaluable  to  naval  officers.' — Scotsman, 

FIFTH  EDITION.— REVISED  AND  WITH  NEW  CHAPTER  ON  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

IRONCLADS  IN  ACTION,    By  H.  W.  Wilson.    With  Introduction  by  Captain  A.  T. 

MAHAN     Fully  Illustrated,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  301.  ,  • 

"  As  Captain  Mahan  says  in  his  singularly  wise  and  pregnant  introduction,    Its  title  is  narrower  than  its  actual  scope  It  is  in  form  an  appeal  to  history.' " 

"  The  Naval  world  will  be  the  wiser  for  the  book,  wh'ch  will  take  its  place  as  a  standard  work  and  will  long  retain  that  position." — •Standard.  Times. 

THE  AMERICAN   NAVY  :  its  Growth  and  Achievements.    By  Lieut.-Commander 

J.  D.  J.  KELLEY,  U.S.N.,  and  24  Full-page  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  FRED.  S.  COZZKNS,  representing  every  type  of  U.S.  Fighting  Ship  from  1773,  and  every 
Ship  of  the  present  American  Navy,  with  over  100  Text  Illustrations.    Oblong  4to.  Three  Guineas  net. 

The  Times  (4  April,  1898)  says: — "  The  very  beautiful  coloured  illustrations  and  sketches  in  black  and  white  of  American  warships,  new  and  old,  which  adorn  so 
copiously  this  handsome  quarto,  would  suffice  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  concern  themselves  with  naval  matters,  even  if  the  drawings  were  not  accompanied  by  a 
commentary  which  is  full  of  historical  interest  and  very  pleasantly  written." 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SEA- POWER,  PRESENT 

AND  FUTURE.    By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ioj.  6d.  net.  ... 

"  This  new  work  is  in  reality  and  in  substance  the  mature  fruit  of  his  prolonged  studies  m  that  domain  of  history  which  he  has  made  so  pre-eminently  his  own." — Times. 

VOLUME  II.  READY  IN  MAY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.- Illustrated  by  over ^500  Pictures— 

380  Water-colour  Drawings  and  150  Pen-and-ink  Sketches.    By  JAMES  TISSOT. 

The  ENGLISH  EDITION,  dedicated  by  special  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Two  vols,  of  about  300  pages  each,  large  imperial  410.  The 
publishers  are  also  issuing  the  work  in  Twelve  Parts,  appearing  at  monthly  intervals.  The  First  Seven  Parts  can  now  be  obtained,  211.  net  each.  Also  Vol.  I.,  bound  in 
cloth.  61.  6s.  net ;  leather,  61.  16s.  6d.  net.    Subscriptions  are  only  taken  for  the  complete  work. 

The  Times  says  of  Part  I. : — "  When  completed  this  will  be  the  most  sumptuous  New  Testament  in  existence." 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

TWENTY -FIVE  YEARS  IN  BRITISH   GUIANA..  By 

Henry  Kirke,  M.A.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  \os.  rV. 

[May  -2nd. 

THROUGH  SOUTH  AFRICA-   By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  M.P., 

&c,  Author  of  "Through  the  Dark  Continent,"  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  &c. 
Being  an  Account  of  his  Recent  Visit  to  Rhodesia,  the  Transvaal,  Cape  Colony, 
and  Natal.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  PIONEERS  OF  THE  KLONDYKE:  being  an  Account 

of  Two  Years'  Police  Service  on  the  Yukon.  Narrated  by  M.  H.  E.  Hayne,  of 
the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  and  Recorded  by  H.  West  Taylor.  Illus- 
trated by  Photographs  taken  on  the  spot.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

"  By  far  the  most  readable  and  generally  interesting  which  has  yet  reached  us 
describing  the  Yukon  goldfields." — Times. 

ROUGHING  IT  IN  SIBERIA:  with  some  Account  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  and  the  Gold -Mining  Industry  of  Asiatic  Russia.  By 
Rodert  Louis  Jefferson,  Author  of  "Awheel  to  Moscow."  With  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5J.  [Ready. 

THE  FAROE  ISLANDS.  ByJ.  Russell-Jeaffreson,  F.R.G.S., 

Author  of  "  Sport  in  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,"  &c    With  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d.  [Ready. 
BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHINA.     By  Fredk.  Wells  Williams, 

Instructor  in  Oriental  History  in  Yale  University.    Demy  8vo.  14s.  [Ready. 

*,*  Some  years  ago.  the  late  Mr.  S.  Wei's  Williams,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Chinese  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  College,  published  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Middle  Kingdom"  a  standard  work  containing  a  survey  of  the  geography, 
government,  literature,  social  life,  arts  and  history  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  historical  chapters  in  the  latter  form  the  basis  of  this 
"  History  of  China,"  which  the  author's  son  has  prepared.  A  concluding 
chapter  narrates  recent  events  in  China. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  REGIMENT.     Being  the  True  and 

Diverting  Story  of  the  Giant  Grenadiers  of  Potsdam,  how  they  were  caught  and 
held  in  Captivity,  171 3-1740.  ByJ.  R.  Hutchinson,  B.A.  Crown  Svo.  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  of  a  Grenadier,  6j.  [Next  week. 

AUSTRALIA'S   FIRST    PREACHER:   the  Rev.  Richard 

Johnson,  first  Chaplain  of  New  South  Wales.  By  James  Bonwick,  F.R.G.S. 
Author  of  "The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  NEW 

ZEALAND.  Settlement  of  Otago.  By  Thomas  Morland  Hocken,  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  F.L.S.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  14J. 

HARRIET  BEECHER  RTOWE,  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF.    By  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.    With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  71.  6d. 

[Second  Edition  Preparing. 

THE  STORY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST:  an  Interpretation.  By 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (Mrs.  Ward),  Author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

OUR  HERITAGE  IN  THE  CHURCH.     Papers  Written  for 

Divinity  Students  in  Japan.  By  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
South  Tokyo.  Japan.  With  a  Preface  by  th*  Right  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  .  [Ready. 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  NURSING.   Wiitten  by  various 

Contributors,  consisting  entirely  of  Medical  Men  and  Nurses.  Edited  by 
Honor  Morten,  Author  of  "  The  Nurse's  Dictionary,"  &c.     8vo.  cloth, 


7s.  6d.  net. 


[Just  ready. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  TWO  CAPTAINS.    By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of 

"The  Wreck  01  the  '  Grosvenor,' "  &c.  With  4  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo  cloth,  6j.  • 

"  So  long  as  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  continues  to  write  rollicking  romances  of 
the  rolling  main  which  are  as  good  as  '  The  Two  Captains,'  so  long  will  Ne 
retain  his  firm  hold  upon  youthful  imaginations.  A  good  buccaneering  story  is 
always  sure  to  become  popular,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best ;  it  smacks  most 
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NOTES. 

THE  bombardment  of  Matanzas  comes  to  justify  our 
predictions.  The  American  warships  stood  in  to 
about  3000  yards  range  of  the  Spanish  batteries,  that 
is,  practically  within  rifle-shot;  yet  the  Spanish  gunners 
were  unable  to  claim  a  single  hit  on  those  big  targets 
the  "New  York"  and  her  consorts.  Of  course,  the 
"Puritan's"  12-inch  guns  were  too  much  for  the 
ordnance  in  the  batteries,  the  heaviest  of  which  were 
8-inch  ;  but  8-inch  shells  would  be  sufficiently  effective 
at  3000  yards  if  competent  artillerymen  served  the  guns. 
The  Spanish  shells  nearly  all  fell  short ;  the  American 
gunners  appear  to  have  made  excellent  practice,  and 
nothing  more. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Phelps,  that  the 
Cuban  insurgents  are  merely  a  crew  of  half-breeds  and 
niggers.  Their  leaders  have  been,  and  are,  composed 
of  men  of  old  Cuban  families  of  pure  Spanish  descent, 
and  till  they  joined  the  insurgents  of  considerable  wealth. 
Such  was  Cespedes,  a  rich  planter,  with  whom  as  Pre- 
sident the  Cuban  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  1869, 
when  Marshal  Prim  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  a 
bargain  with  Secretary  Fish  to  cede  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  for  a  sum  of  money.  Nor,  although  the  Insur- 
rection— or  rather  General  Weyler's  savage  mode  of 
repression — is  partly  responsible,  is  the  general  poverty 
of  the  once  wealthy  Cuban  planters  entirely  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  army  and  the  rebels.  The  fall  began 
long  before,  with  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  ;  for  the 
negro,  when  free  to  idle,  refuses  to  work.  Coolies  were 
tried  as  labourers,  but  with  much  less  success  than  in 
Barbados  or  Trinidad.  The  fall  in  sugar  and  tobacco 
accentuated  the  depression  ;  but  of  course  the  extortion 
and  tyranny  of  a  crowd  of  greedy  Spanish  officers  and 
officials  who  came  out  to  Cuba  simply  to  fill  their 
pockets  are  really  the  causa  causans.  The  maintenance 
of  the  rebellion  itself  is  due  to  the  Spanish  officials, 
who  regard  a  state  of  disturbance  as  a  first-rate  oppor- 
tunity for  peculation.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  thanks 
to  the  same  officials,  the  new  fortifications,  guns,  and 
all  preparations  for  defence  in  Cuba  and  also  in  Porto 
Rico  will  be  found  wanting  when  the  Americans  attack 
in  earnest 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  Cubans  are  the 
early  Spanish  settlers,  and  in  Cuba,  the  earliest  of 
Spain's  acquisitions  in  the  New  World,  and  now  nearly 
her  last,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Caribs,  were 
most  cruelly  ill-used  and  at  last  exterminated  by  their 
Spanish  masters.  The  indignation  with  which  the 
rough  English  seamen  regarded  these  atrocities  is 
known  to  every  student  of  Hakluyt,  and  in  its  deep 
seriousness  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  interested 
hysterics  of  the  United  States  to-day.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Elizabethan  privateersmen  had  to 


avenge  the  Indians'  wrongs  on  well-armed  adversaries, 
who  out-numbered  them  twenty  to  one,  and  were  in 
the  hey-dey  of  their  power  and  wealth.  To-day 
America's  action,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  say  justly, 
suggests  the  attitude  of  a  huge  and  boastful  bully 
attacking  an  effete  and  gentlemanly  old  roue,  with 
whom  one  cannot  help  sympathising  in  spite  of  his  sins, 
especially  when  the  bully,  not  content  with  thrashing 
his  feeble  old  opponent  and  stripping  him  of  his  valu- 
ables, bellows  out  with  tears  and  protestations  that  he 
does  it  unwillingly  and  with  the  highest  moral  purpose. 
The  impression  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
manly and  dignified  Spaniard  fearlessly  meets  his  big 
and  blustering  opponent,  though  without  a  reasonable 
hope  of  repulsing  him. 

The  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  any 
question  may  generally  be  regarded  as  typical  of  opinion 
of  the  English  people  as  a  whole  on  any  question.  All 
shades  are  represented,  and  curiously  enough  it  is  found 
that  sentiments  are  divided  almost  on  the  lines  of 
political  parties.  Take  for  an  instance  the  present 
Spanish-American  war.  As  perhaps  might  be  expected 
from  a  party  that  derives  its  intellectual  nourishment 
mainly  from  the  hysterical  utterances  of  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle,"  the  Liberals,  almost  to  a  man,  are  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  United  States.  The  Conservatives, 
perhaps  because  superior  advantages  of  education  and 
position  have  made  them  more  impartial,  more  cynical 
too,  no  doubt,  in  their  outlook  on  life,  number  as  many 
adherents  of  the  Spanish  cause  as  of  the  American.  In 
any  question  that  can  possibly  be  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  party  politics  the  Englishman  loses  all 
individuality  and  follows  his  party  into  the  Lobby  with 
the  stupid  ovine  instinct  of  a  flock  that  trot  after  the 
bell-wether  through  the  gap. 

The  Yankees  seem  eager  to  give  the  world  early  and 
full  knowledge  of  the  blackguardly  character  of  their 
war  with  Spain.  In  seizing  the  "Buenaventura" 
before  even  the  time  fixed  by  themselves  for  the  earliest 
possible  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  expired,  they  not 
only  outraged  the  most  elementary  principles  of  justice, 
but  also  showed  themselves  to  be  canting  hypocrites 
of  the  very  first  water.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  the  Governments  which  were 
parties  to  it  tried  to  get  the  assent  of  all  other  civilised  . 
Governments,  and  they  succeeded,  except  with  the 
United  States,  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  United  States 
gave,  as  their  lofty  reason  for  declining  to  sign  such  a 
half-hearted  attempt  at  humanitarianism,  that  they 
really  could  not  allow  their  representatives  to  sign  a 
document  of  this  nature  which  did  not  ordain  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea, 
except  as  regarded  contraband  of  war  and  breach  of 
blockade.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  left  in  a  state  of 
grovelling  admiration   of  the   high-minded  Republic 
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across  the  Atlantic  ;  Washington  meant  that  effete  and 
barbarous  Europe  should  be  properly  ashamed  of  itself. 
The  seizure  last^veek  of  the  trading  vessel  off  Kay  West 
looks  odd  in  the  light  of  this  Pecksniffian  virtue. 

The  American  Eagle,  in  bronze,  always  looks  can- 
didly over  its  right  shoulder.  The  American  patriot 
has  the  superior  gift  of  facing  and  screeching  both  ways. 
In  the  mass  he  assures  us  that  he  has  drawn  the  sword 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  Christian  civilisation. 
Last  week,  in  the  person  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  he  announced  an  intention  to 
enlist  Sioux  Indians  !  The  other  day,  we  are  in- 
formed, one  of  our  most  prominent  Bishops  received  a 
telegraphic  request  from  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  for 
an  episcopal  benediction  on  the  arms  of  the  United 
States.  The  intervention,  his  Lordship  was  assured, 
would  be  warmly  received  at  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
While  this  pathetic  business  was  going  on,  another 
American  patriot  was  suggesting  that  prisoners  taken 
on  board  Spanish  ships  should  be  added  to  the  starving 
masses  in  Cuba.  By  such  means,  this  humanitarian 
argued,  the  island  might  be  the  more  quickly  subjugated ! 

"Heroic  folly"  were  the  words  which  M.  Henri 
Rochefort  used  to  describe  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Cuban  business.  But  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen, 
whose  vigorous  voice  is  not  heard  so  often  as  we  were 
wont  to  hear  it  in  the  olden  time,  sees  more  of  the 
truth  than  the  French  "  intransigeant."  In  the  "New- 
castle Chronicle "  he  describes  it  as  "  not  humani- 
tarianism  in  heroics  but  hypocrisy  in  hysterics."  This  is 
much  more  accurate,  and  it  applies  with  odd  propriety 
to  Mr.  Michael  Davitt's  telegram  to  M.  Rochefort  im- 
ploring him  to  vindicate  the  French  nation  by  saying  a 
word  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Of  course  no  one 
expected  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  do  anything  else  but 
back  the  Americans  in  their  latest^development  in  the  art 
of  filibustering.  Just  as  it  is  absurd  to  expect  any  one  to 
quarrel  with  his  bread-and-butter,  so  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  a  political  party  to  turn  off  the  tap  whence  the 
subscriptions  flow  that  keep  it  going.  But  all  the 
same  we  thank  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  for  the  phrase 
which  describes  so  well,  not  only  the  Sugar-Trust-cum- 
Free-Silver  gentlemen  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
their  Nationalist  champions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  journal 
sacred  to  his  effusions,  declared  that  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists had  left  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  secure 
for  America  the  support  of  the  Press  of  Europe.  They 
have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in  their  interested 
mission,  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  throughout 
Europe  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  the  Cuban 
business  has  so  far  excited  mainly  contemptuous 
derision. 

Opinion  in  England  is  beginning  to  range  itself  on  the 
side  of  those  who  view  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  with  dislike,  but  with  appre- 
hension. Alone  in  the  English  Press  at  the  outset  we 
gave  expression  to  this  view.  The  "more  sober"  journals 
which  express  English  opinion  contented  themselves  for 
a  time  with  an  attitude  of  cold  neutrality,  and  only  the 
hysterics  of  the  "Daily  Chronicle,"  and  the  faddism  of 
the  "  Star,"  could  afford  any  ground  for  the  belief  in 
the  United  States  that  English  feeling  is  on  their  side. 
Now,  most  English  (papers,  when  they  are  not  jeering 
at  Yankee  brag  over  the  capture  of  a  few  trading 
schooners  and  ocean  tramps,  do  not  conceal  their  dis- 
approval of  American  policy.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  in  Washington,  in  England  we  have  not 
forgotten  what  happened  during  the  Venezuela  affair, 
nor  more  recently  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  Behring  seal  fishery  question.  The 
sudden  effusion  of  friendliness  towards  England  during 
the  past  fortnight,  so  far  from  being  grateful  to  us,  fills 
us  rather  with  a  sense  of  indecent  humbug,  whilst  the 
action  of  the  Senate  last  week  in  promptly  voting  the 
half  million  dollars  due  to  Great  Britain  under  the 
Behring  Sea  award,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  long 
ago,  savours  strongly  of  the  methods  of  the  political 
boss  who  is  accustomed  to  gain  support  by  bribes. 
Whatever  hysterical  hypocrisy  may  declare,  there  is  no 
real  friendliness  as  yet  in  England  towards  the  Union. 


The  "Correspondence  Respecting  the  Affairs  of 
China,"  which  we  discuss  at  length  elsewhere,  has 
deepened  the  anxiety  with  which  Parliament  and  the 
people  are  watching  events  in  the  Far  East.  Ministers, 
who  accepted  the  assurances  of  Russia  so  readily,  have 
no  reassurances  for  England.  On  Monday,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Brookfield  repeated  our 
questions  about  Wei-hai-Wei.  Do  the  Government 
intend  to  relieve  the  Japanese  garrison  at  that  place  ? 
Do  they  propose  to  make  Wei-hai-Wei  a  naval  base 
proper,  with  a  military  garrison,  or  to  regard  it  only 
as  an  anchorage  for  the  Fleet?  "No  statement," 
answered  Mr.  Balfour,  "can  at  present  be  made  as  to 
the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  in  short,  ours  seems  to 
be  a  Cabinet  of  No  Intentions.  Why  it  acquired 
Wei-hai-Wei  must  remain  a  mystery  until  these  lines 
are  published.  There  will  have  been  a  debate  in 
the  House  by  that  time.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a 
mystery  even  then.  The  Government  apparently  do 
not  mean  to  equip  the  place  with  a  garrison  and  a 
dockyard ;  therefore  we  cannot  assume  it  to  be 
potentially  a  military  and  naval  base.  They  have 
avowed  that  no  railway  from  it  into  the  interior  is  to  be 
built  ;  therefore  it  is  to  be  of  no  use  in  commerce,  and 
the  Peking  Syndicate,  which  has  acquired  the  great 
coal-field  in  Shansi,  has  now  no  prospects  which  can 
be  called  bright.  Admiral  Colomb  suggests  that 
perhaps  we  have  acquired  Wei-hai-Wei  now,  in  time 
of  peace,  in  order  that  we  may  be  free  to  use  it,  despite 
the  neutrality  of  China,  when  we  are  at  war  with 
Russia.  This  unfortunately  looks  like  special  pleading 
in  behalf  of  the  Government.  Were  we  at  war  with 
Russia,  Wei-hai-Wei  as  it  stands  would  be  of  no  use 
to  us  whatever. 

Our  Foreign  Office  seems  to  be  anxious  to  conciliate 
Germany.  In  the  Imperial  Diet  on  Wednesday  Herr 
von  Biilow,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
announced  that  of  their  own  accord  the  Government  of 
England  had  given  an  assurance  that  Wei-hai-Wei 
would  "not  be  used  in  order  to  interfere  in  the  sphere 
of  our  political  and  commercial  interests."  This  state- 
ment was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  Thursday.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  have  been  better  employed 
had  they  sought  ratification  of  the  assurances  on  which 
Germany  was  allowed  to  enter  Kiao-Chiao.  The 
promise  of  Germany  then  was  quite  different  from  her 
project  now.  Then  Kiao-Chiao  was  to  be  a  purely 
commercial  port  managed  on  Free  Trade  principles. 
Now  Germany  intends  to  establish  a  monopoly  of 
mining  and  railway  enterprise,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
environs  of  her  new  port  but  also  throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Shantung.  Import  duties  will  be  a 
trivial  detail  after  that.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  our 
Government  assented,  in  anticipation,  to  the  whole  of 
the  annexation  project  which  Germany  concealed  under 
her  apparently  harmless  wish  for  a  port  from  which  to 
help  in  the  commercial  civilisation  of  China.  The 
unsought  assurance  from  England  which  the  German 
Minister  confirmed  on  Wednesday  was  published  some 
little  time  ago  in  the  "Imperial  Gazette."  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  this  country  "has  no  intention  of  calling 
in  question  German  rights  or  interests  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,"  and  "no  intention  of  laying  down  railway 
communications  with  the  interior  from  Wei-hai-Wei 
or  from  the  territory  which  appertains  to  that  port." 

It  did  not  need  the  publication  of  the  Chinese  Blue 
Book  to  convince  any  one  who  has  followed  current 
politics  at  all  closely  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  few 
scruples  in  making  statements  that  have  no  justification 
in  fact,  and  is  as  weak-kneed  in  diplomatic  controversy 
as  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor.  But  we  were  all  inclined  to 
give  him  credit  for  the  straightforwardness  of  the 
average  man.  We  fear  that  we  shall  soon  have  to 
abandon  even  this  much  of  belief  in  him.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  towards  the  end  of  February,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  with 
regard  to  a  rumoured  invasion  by  French  troops  of 
British  territory  in  West  Africa,  the  answer  to  which 
created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.    It  amounted  to 
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this  ;  that  there  appeared  to  be  good  foundation  for  the 
report.  This  was  sufficiently  alarming ;  but  more 
alarming  still  was  the  answer  which  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  his  most  solemn  manner  gave  to  Mr. 
Dalziel,  who,  at  a  venture,  inquired  whether  he  had 
any  further  information.  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  read  a 
telegram  he  had  received  from  Colonel  Pilcher  to  the 
effect  that  a  French  force  of  four  officers  and  one 
hundred  men  had  entered  British  territory  East  of  the 
Niger  and  South  of  the  Say-Barua  line. 

Lord  Salisbury  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
administer  a  public  snub  to  Mr.  Chamberlain;  and,  in 
order  that  it  should  be  unmistakable,  on  the  very  next 
day,  unasked,  he  read  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  telegram 
from  our  Ambassador  at  Paris  stating  that  M.  Hanotaux 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings :  that  there  were 
"  no  French  troops  in  that  region."  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  not,  like  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  behindhand  in  his 
information.  Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed  when 
M.  Hanotaux  communicated  to  the  French  papers  the 
fact  that,  regrettably  enough,  one  French  officer  and 
a  few  men  had  been  as  far  as  Argungu  in  British 
territory.  Lord  Salisbury  was  thus  made  to  look 
rather  foolish  in  his  feeble  endeavour  to  score  off 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  original 
information  received  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  mean- 
while been  confirmed  in  private  letters  received  from 
West  Africa.  Accordingly,  on  Thursday  week,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  gave  notice  of  a  question  inquiring  how 
matters  really  stood  with  regard  to  this  French  expe- 
dition, and  whether  any  further  information  had  been 
received  from  the  French  Government  "  since  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  22  February  that 
that  Government  did  not  believe  the  news  to  be  true 
....  and  that  there  were  no  French  troops  in  the 
region."  A  strange  thing  then  happened.  In  all  this 
Monday's  papers  there  appeared  a  telegram,  purporting 
to  come  from  Niger  territory,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  "  the  expedition  sent  by  the  Niger  Company 
towards  Argungu  to  repel,  if  necessary,  the  French 
advance  across  the  Niger  has  returned.  The  officers 
report  that  erroneous  rumours  arose  in  consequence  of 
French  troops  on  the  western  bank."  Now,  did  not 
the  telegram  arrive  at  a  wonderfully  convenient  time  for 
Lord  Salisbury? 

Considering  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  not  matter  for  great  surprise  that  the  motion 
to  disallow  the  vote  of  a  North  Western  Railway  director 
on  a  North  Western  Railway  Bill  should  have  been  re- 
jected by  a  large  majority.  But,  as  the  personnel  of  the 
House  is  likely  to  remain  permanently  pretty  much  what 
it  is  at  present,  it  is  obviously  necessary,  if  Parliament 
desires  to  maintain  its  self-respect  and  high  reputation, 
that  the  scandal  of  allowing  Members  to  vote  as  directors 
of  a  company  in  which  they  are  pecuniarily  interested, 
instead  of  as  national  representatives,  should  be  made 
impossible  by  a  Standing  Order.  It  was  laid  down  as 
a  rule  of  the  House  in  1664  that  Members  should  not 
vote  in  such  circumstances  ;  but  this  wholesome  old  rule 
has  been  flagrantly  ignored  in  recent  years,  the  North 
Western  Railway  Company  being  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous offender.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  repeated  abuse  of  parliamentary  privilege  in 
this  way  by  a  North  Western  director  in  the  House,  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  personal  interest,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
The  matter  should  be  agitated  again. 

The  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  Bill  passed  its 
Second  Reading  on  Monday.  The  minority  was  only 
80,  against  229  ;  but  the  measure  was  contested  with 
much  cogency.  Notably,  one  of  the  points  in  Mr. 
Carson's  able  speech  was  quite  unanswerable.  Why 
was  Ireland  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill  ?  We 
fear  that  Mr.  Carson's  rhetorical  explanation  was  too 
true.  The  Government  excluded  Ireland  from  dread  of 
the  Irish  Members.  In  other  words,  the  authors  of 
the  Bill  do  not  believe  that  the  measure  would  be 
helpful  to  prisoners  in  Ireland.  Criminal  prisoners  are 
in  many  cases  habitually  criminal.  If  they  were  allowed 
to  give  evidence,  and  made  liable  to  cross-examination, 
prosecuting  counsel,  as  Mr.  Carson  said,  would  pre- 
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judice  the  cases  by  revealing  the  bad  records  of  the 
persons  accused.  The  exclusion  of  Ireland  from  the 
scope  of  the  measure  is  unjustifiable.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
Separatist  expedient.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England  and 
in  Scotland,  an  Act  framed  on  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
would  either  promote  justice  by  the  conviction  of  more 
prisoners,  or  achieve  the  same  end  by  the  conviction  of 
fewer.  Thus,  either  the  exclusion  of  Ireland  is  a  slur 
upon  the  character  of  Irish  prisoners  as  a  class,  and  a 
weak  concession  to  their  representatives  in  Parliament  ; 
or  it  is  a  wilful  withholding  from  Ireland  of  a  boon  con- 
ferred upon  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
a  just  cause  of  grievance  to  the  Nationalists. 

Still,  the  debate  on  the  Criminal  Evidence  Bill  was  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  this 
session  will  at  last  see  the  question  settled  on  the  basis 
of  common  sense.  Those  who  regard  our  Criminal 
system  as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  will  still 
profess  to  deplore  the  substitution  of  a  sensible  and 
straightforward  procedure  for  the  artificial  legal  subtlety 
in  accordance  with  which  in  England  alone,  of  all 
countries  of  the  world,  the  man  charged  with  an  offence 
is  not  permitted  to  give  his  version  of  the  facts  on 
which  he  is  charged.  Much  time  was  wasted  in 
debating  whether  the  new  system  would  "favour  the 
prisoner "  or  not.  Might  we  remind  the  critics  that 
our  courts  are  not  intended  for  "favouring"  either 
prosecutors  or  prisoners,  but  for  ascertaining  the  truth, 
and  regarded  from  that  simple  point  of  view,  the 
existence  of  a  system  by  which  the  man  who  knows 
most  about  the  case  is  not  allowed  to  tell  what  he 
knows  is  a  monstrous  absurdity. 

Ireland  almost  monopolises  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Commons  just  now,  but  there  is  no  life  in  the  debates. 
The  only  little  spark  of  passion  was  kindled  by  one  of 
those  incredibly  unguarded  and  unhappy  remarks 
which  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  is  occasionally  betrayed  into. 
In  some  respects  an  abler,  and  certainly  a  much  more 
industrious  and  painstaking  man  than  his  brother,  the 
Chief  Secretary  yet  utterly  lacks  that  tact  and  charm 
which  endear  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  even  to  his  opponents. 
The  debate  on  the  distress  in  Connemara  and  West 
Mayo  was  quite  uncalled  for.  It  was  wanted  by 
nobody  except  by  self-advertising  John  Dillon  ;  indeed, 
it  was  only  through  a  mistake  on  the  Speaker's  part  that 
it  was  allowed  to  come  on.  A  few  smooth  words  from 
the  Chief  Secretary,  and  an  assurance  that  he  would 
keep  an  eye  on  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board 
(which,  as  it  happens,  is  doing  the  work  of  relief 
exceptionally  well  for  an  Irish  Board)  would  have  closed 
the  discussion,  but  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  must  needs  de- 
velop an  argumentative  and  rasping  criticism  of  the  local 
conditions  in  Mayo,  tell  the  people  that  it  was  their 
"  uncleanly  habits  "  that  caused  a  high  rate  of  mortality, 
and  remark  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  provide 
them  with  champagne  and  send  them  to  the  Riviera  for 
the  winter. 

It  says  much  for  the  torpor  that  has  fallen  on  the 
Irish  parties  that,  beyond  wasting  the  best  part  of  the 
night,  this  foolish  gibe  produced  no  permanent  effect  on 
the  Parliamentary  situation.  The  Local  Government 
debate  opened  on  Tuesday  night,  and  the  Bill  is  slipping 
through  with  unexpected  ease  and  speed.  Five  clauses, 
many  of  them  of  a  highly  controversial  character,  were 
got  through  before  the  House  rose  on  Thursday  night, 
the  collapse  of  the  threatened  opposition  from  the  Irish 
Orangemen  and  the  mildness  of  the  Nationalist  criti- 
cism being  the  two  most  striking  features  of  the  debate. 
The  question  of  the  illiterate  vote  was  raised  on  Wednes- 
day, and  undoubtedly  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  that 
something  should  be  done  to  abate  a  nuisance  and  a 
scandal  introduced  by  an  incautiously  worded  section  of 
the  Ballot  Act  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  do  not 
believe  that  (leaving  out  the  blind)  there  are  a  score  of 
voters  in  any  Irish  constituency  who  could  not  spell  out 
the  name  of  their  candidate  on  the  ballot  paper,  but 
under  the  guidance  of  truculent  political  priests  of  the 
kind  made  familiar  by  the  Meath  Election  Petition  they 
come  up  in  platoons  and  declare  themselves  "illiterate," 
so  that  their  votes  have  to  be  recorded  practically  in 
public.    It  is  an  impudent  evasion  of  the  Ballot  Act, 
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but  the  question  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  It 
cannot  be  taken  up  simply  as  a  County  Council's  Bill. 

Mr.  Turner,  the  new  Suffragan-Bishop  of  Bedford,  is 
a  quiet,  thoughtful  man  of  the  type  of  Bishop  Jackson, 
whose  resident  chaplain  he  formerly  was.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  will  not  impress  the  general  public,  having 
few  gifts  of  eloquence,  personality,  or  "go;"  but  he 
is  a  thorough  man  of  business,  with  a  gift  of  manage- 
ment, and  will  be  popular  among  the  clergy  and  those 
with  whom  he  is  brought  into  near  relation.  It  is 
not  stated  at  the  time  of  writing  whether  he  is  to  take 
the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  held  by  the  late 
Bishop  Billing.  Mr.  Turner  is  himself  possessed  of 
private  means ;  but  we  imagine  he  will  go  to  St. 
Andrew's,  since  it  is  understood  that  a  portion  of  the 
large  income  of  that  church  is  paid  to  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney. 

The  name  of  "Undershaft"  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  maypole  which  formerly  stood  before  the 
church,  and  out-topped  the  tower.  The  odd  "sur- 
names "  of  the  City  parishes  are  not  always  so  simple 
of  explanation.  St.  Benet  "Sherehog"  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  shearing  of  pigs,  as  might  be  supposed  ;  it  is 
referred  by  some  to  the  name  of  an  ancient  benefactor, 
by  others  to  "shear-haw,"  i.e.  the  shorn  or  well-mown 
churchyard.  St.  Nicholas  "Cole-Abbey,"  is  still  a  puzzle  : 
it  is  thought  to  be  "  cold-harbour  ;  "  St.  Mary  "  Wool- 
noth  "  was  near  the  wool  exchange  ;  St.  Mary  "  Alder- 
mary  "  is  the  older  Mary,  older  than  the  neighbouring 
St.  Mary-le-bow.    And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Germany  and  Belgium  have  secured  an  extension  of 
time  in  the  matter  of  the  treaties  which  were  de- 
nounced last  year  and  will  expire  shortly.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  delay  is  to  enable  the  contracting  parties 
to  negotiate  satisfactory  substitutes.  The  real  object, 
we  imagine,  is  Germany's  pretensions  to  equality  of 
treatment  in  British  Colonies  with  Great  Britain  herself. 
During  the  temporary  arrangements  which  have  now 
been  agreed  upon  Germany  undertakes  to  extend  the 
most  favoured  nation  treatment  to  Great  Britain  so  long 
as  Great  Britain  returns  the  compliment,  plus  the  right 
of  German  exports  to  enter  British  Colonies  on  the  same 
terms  as  British  exports.  That  condition  she  seeks  to 
make  a  permanent  one.  It  should  however  be  pointed 
out  emphatically,  once  and  for  all,  that  Germany  must 
be  denied  this  privilege.  From  Mr.  Balfour's  answer  to 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  Tuesday,  we  take  it  that  the 
Foreign  Office  has  now  made  that  point  clear.  British 
Colonies  are  anxious  to  give  Great  Britain  some  pre- 
ference in  their  markets,  and  Germany  cannot  any 
longer  be  allowed  to  compel  them  to  treat  the  mother 
country  as  a  foreign  land. 

The  possibility  of  the  acclimatisation  of  Europeans  in 
tropical  Africa  is  a  question  of  great  commercial  and 
political  importance,  upon  which  experience  has  hitherto 
been  very  discouraging.  For  example,  according  to 
the  last  Colonial  Office  report  upon  Lagos  the  European 
population  in  1896  numbered  150,  all  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  who  had  been  medically  certified  before  entering 
upon  their  short  term  of  service.  Nevertheless  in  that 
year  twenty-eight  died  in  Lagos,  and  many  others  were 
invalided  home.  In  face  of  such  statistics  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  prevailing  opinion  is  pessimistic,  and  it 
is  all  the  more  gratifying  to  hear  from  two  such  autho- 
rities on  tropical  diseases  as  Dr.  Manson  and  Dr. 
Sambon  that  the  future  prospects  of  African  colonisation 
are  hopeful.  They  hold  that  the  three  diseases  that  do 
the  mischief  are  malaria,  dysentery,  and  haematinuria, 
which  are  all  due  to  organisms  ;  that  therefore,  if  we 
could  only  discover  the  life-history  of  the  organisms, 
we  could  find  some  means  of  controlling  the  diseases. 
The  African  travellers  present  all  declined  to  be  com- 
forted by  such  theoretical  considerations.  But,  as  Dr. 
Manson  pointed  out,  elephantiasis  has  been  removed 
from  the  list  of  tropical  scourges  by  the  discovery  of 
the  life-history  of  the  Filaria  which  causes  it. 

The  home  truths  spoken  by  some  members  of  the 
deputation  which  waited  on  Mr.  Balfour  on  Thursday 
ought  to  stiffen  the  back  of  the  Government  in  the 


forthcoming  Sugar  Bounties  Conference.  Mr.  Balfour 
frankly  admitted  that  the  bounties  are  an  unnatural 
and  arbitrary  interference  with  free  trade.  It  is  true  he 
made  the  too  general  mistake  of  assuming  that  exceed- 
ing great  benefits  flow  from  cheap  sugar,  and  he  paid 
less  heed  to  the  serious  fact  that  the  bounties  have 
gone  far  to  ruin  industries  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies 
than  an  impartial  survey  would  warrant.  If  the  mis- 
chief which  the  bounties  cause  were  not  greater  than 
the  advantages  they  secure,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the 
British  Government  would  not  be  so  eager  to  bring 
about  their  abolition. 

Those  who  suggest  that  the  proud  and  pathetic 
words  employed  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  in 
addressing  the  Cortes  last  week  were  worthy  of 
Charles  V.  or  Philip  II.  open  up  an  interesting  subject 
for  historical  speculation.  In  Queen  Christina's  veins 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  short  correspondence  in  the 
"  Times  "  has  shown,  flows  the  blood  of  those  monarchs, 
and  round  her  to-day  Spain  is  being  marshalled 
to  defend  the  Empire,  or  rather  the  remnant  of 
the  Empire,  of  Philip  II.  In  an  essay  published 
some  years  ago,  Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham  pointed 
out  that  in  Spain  one  might  fall  asleep  and  dream 
that  Philip  II.  still  reigned.  The  Spaniards,  she 
says,  formed  their  opinions  in  his  reign  and  have 
stuck  to  them  ever  since.  She  wonders  whether,  had 
the  temper  of  the  Spanish  people  been  less  exclusive, 
Spain  would  not  have  been  the  preponderant  world- 
power  to-day.  Spain  apparently  learns  nothing  and 
forgets  nothing.  Even  the  leisurely  methods  which 
mark  her  preparation  for  the  conflict  with  America 
recall  those  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  Admiral  of 
Philip  II. 's  invincible  Armada. 

Through  the  death  of  Colonel  Sir  Vivian  Dering 
Majendie  the  country  loses  a  public  servant  of  unflinch- 
ing courage.  In  his  earlier  years  he  fought  with 
distinction  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny;  but 
it  is  in  respect  of  his  work  under  the  Home  Office  that 
he  will  be  remembered.  As  Chief  Inspector  of  Ex- 
plosives, he  had,  especially  while  the  Irish  Nationalist 
movement  had  not  yet  been  directed  into  Constitutional 
channels,  to  perform  deeds'  of  daring  from  which  most 
heroes  of  the  battlefield  would  flinch.  He  was  never 
known  to  show  fear  of  an  infernal  machine,  and, 
indeed,  would  quietly  go  his  ways  with  a  bomb-shell 
in  his  pocket.  His  frank  and  genial  disposition, 
added  to  his  capacities  as  a  good  "all-round"  sports- 
man, gave  him  a  wide  and  well-deserved  popularity. 

The  Westminster  Exploiting  Scheme  has  been 
ignominiously  dismissed  this  week  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  majority  against  it  being  four  to  one. 
The  arguments  advanced  in  our  columns  for  refusing  to 
close  with  so  poor  a  bargain  were  repeated  in  the 
House,  and  doubtless  had  their  effect.  But  the  news- 
papers which,  generally  speaking,  saw  no  harm  in  the 
scheme,  attribute  the  rejection  to  the  lobbying  tactics  of 
its  promoters,  and  seem  rather  pleased  that  the  House 
acted  on  this  semi-personal  motive  and  not  on  the 
rights  of  the  case.  The  Government  had  no  views  on 
the  matter. 

When  a  man  of  letters  finds  himself  involved  in 
litigation,  he  does  not  insist  upon  conducting  his  own 
case.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  retain  some 
man  of  letters  to  plead  for  him  "On  Criticism"  last 
Saturday.  In  a  Law  Court  he  is  worth  listening  to, 
but  even  his  Parliamentary  speeches,  happily  rare,  seem 
quite  brilliant  in  comparison  with  the  flatulent  medio- 
crity of  his  address  to  the  University  Extensionists. 
Did  Mr.  Asquith  really  suppose  that  he  had  anything  to 
say  about  Criticism  that  had  not  often  been  said  far 
better  than  he  could  say  it  ?  And  did  he  suppose  that, 
by  telling  the  students,  in  his  peroration,  that  "how- 
ever much  they  did  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge,  or  for  the  widening  of  common  enjoy- 
ment, there  still  lay  before  them  that  unknown  world 
whose  margin  faded  away  in  the  distance  for  ever  and 
ever  (loud  cheers),"  he  was  making  exposition  of  any- 
thing but  the  barrenness  of  his  own  mind  and  the 
commonness  of  his  own  style  ? 
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THE  AMERICAN  BRAGGART. 

ON  Monday  we  learned  that  the  torpedo-boat 
"dishing:"  had  started  from  Key  West  for 
Havana.  On  Thursday  we  heard  that  the  vessel  had 
been  placed  on  the  retired  list,  hopelessly  disabled. 
The  authoritative  explanation  from  Washington  is  that 
the  officer  in  charge  tried  to  "show  off  the  capabilities" 
of  his  little  craft,  with  the  result  that  the  machinery 
went  to  pieces,  and  the  "Cushing"  ceases  to  count. 
The  little  incident  is  typical  of  most  of  the  prodigious 
events  telegraphed  from  across  the  Atlantic  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  Everybody,  from  the  President  to  the 
"yellow"  journalist,  has  been  showing  off  his  capa- 
bilities, and  the  result  has  been  a  wonderful  noise, 
with  no  practical  result.  We  should,  perhaps,  make 
one  exception,  for  Mr.  Sherman  woke  up  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  the  clamour,  and,  realising  that  he 
was  out  of  place  as  Secretary  of  State,  with  no 
capabilities  to  show  off,  quietly  accepted  the  hint 
that  a  successor  was  ready  for  his  post.  The 
Secretary  for  War  began  by  "showing  off"  with  an 
order  for  we  don't  know  how  many  hundred  thousand 
men  to  "  knock  the  Spaniards  crazy"  in  one  engage- 
ment, with  the  result  that  the  War  Office  is  in  "  hope- 
less confusion."  Less  than  18,000  men  are  ready,  the 
volunteers  are  "  coming  in  very  slowly,"  and  when  they 
do  come  in  there  are  no  officers  to  drill  them,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  any  such  expedition  being 
in  readiness  to  start  for  Cuba  before  the  autumn.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  people  who  believe  in  Mr.  Edison 
and  his  vulgar  bragging  are  beginning  to  wonder  what 
it  all  means,  and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle's  "  correspondent 
notices  a  "  decided  tendency  to  scoff"  in  some  quarters, 
while  in  others  there  are  scares  that  are  "neither 
dignified  nor  reasonable."  But  what,  in  the  name  of 
dignity  and  reason,  did  heexpect?  From  the  first  stage  of 
this  blackguardly  business  the  demeanour  of  the  blatant 
section  of  the  American  people  has  been  such  as  would 
have  disgraced  Greece  in  her  last  year's  campaign. 

AVhat  the  result  of  it  all  would  be  if  Spain  shewed 
any  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  American  incapacity 
it  is  hard  to  say.  At  present  there  seems  no  hope  of 
prompt  or  vigorous  action  in  that  quarter,  and  so 
the  valorous  Americans  are  left  to  wrestle  with  the 
situation.  The  latest  indications  seem  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  landing  of  a  few  thousand  men  on  some 
unprotected  part  of  the  Cuban  coast  with  a  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents.  Wednesday's 
"  bombardment  "  of  Matanzas  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  such  a  move  ;  but  unless  the  American  squadron  is 
absolutely  assured  of  the  mastery  of  the  sea  such  a 
step  would  be  highly  perilous,  for  United  States 
regulars  would  have  to  be  fed  and  doctored  and  rein- 
forced from  the  ships,  or  they  would  simply  cease  to 
be.  Fever  and  hunger  would  dispose  of  them  with- 
out necessity  for  interference  from  Marshal  Blanco. 
The  move,  in  a  word,  would  be  simply  another  develop- 
ment of  the  policy  of  "  showing  off,"  of  making  a  bang 
of  some  sort  to  please  the  Gallery  and  fill  the  news- 
papers without  exercising  any  real  effect  on  the  course 
of  the  war.  This  would  explain  most  of  the  manoeuvres 
in  which  the  fleet  has  indulged  since  it  sailed  from  Key 
West.  At  Matanzas  a  couple  of  United  States  cruisers 
lying  out  of  the  range  of  the  small  Spanish  land 
batteries  fired  shells  into  the  earthworks  for  half  an 
hour  on  Wednesday.  This  "great  battle,"  in  which  one 
side  could  not  strike,  appears  to  have  led  to  absolutely 
no  result.  The  telegrams  of  course  speak  of  the  "  great 
Spanish  losses;"  but,  as  no  correspondent  ventures  to 
assert  that  he  saw  a  single  dead  Spaniard,  the  statement 
may  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  And  when  the  engagement 
was  over,  the  land  batteries  having  fired  in  all  twenty- 
five  shots,  none  of  which  reached  the  ships,  the  American 
cruisers  "stood  out  to  sea."  Truly  a  curious  way  of 
treating  an  enemy  which,  according  to  the  rules,  should 
have  been  "crazy  with  fear"  !  To  shell  earthworks  from 
a  distance  of  two  miles  and  then  to  sail  away  without 
sending  off  a  landing  party  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  does  not  testify  to  an  overwhelming  victory. 
A  night's  work  with  pick  and  spade  will  repair  the 
damage,  and  the  Spaniards  will  have  had  the  benefit  of 
an  object  lesson  about  the  weak  points  of  their  works. 
All  this  does  not  bring  the  Americans  a  day  nearer  the 


achievement  of  the  very  ugly  task  they  have  under- 
taken. We  knew  that  the  big  guns  of  the  United 
States'  battleships  and  cruisers  could  "  show  off  their 
capabilities"  by  throwing  shells  twice  as  far  as  the 
guns  of  the  Spanish  shore  batteries  can  shoot ;  but 
so  long  as  they  are  unable  to  land  an  efficient  army 
under  cover  of  the  guns  their  labour  is  in  vain — their 
power  ceases  with  the  range  of  gun-fire. 

At  sea  the  Americans  are  supreme  because  there  is 
no  enemy.  "  The  Spanish  fleet  they  cannot  see,  because 
it  is  not  yet  in  sight."  So  the  reporters  give  us  blood- 
curdling accounts  of  the  deeds  of  derring-do  accomplished 
by  the  flagship  and  two  cruisers  in  capturing  a  fishing- 
smack  or  in  tearing  through  the  waves  after  an  ironclad 
which  turns  out  to  be  an  Italian  cruiser  ;  of  the  heroic 
calm  displayed  by  all  from  admiral  to  cabin-boy  when  a 
general  engagement  is  expected  with  a  New  Orleans 
"tramp,"  terrific  bloodshed  being  averted  at  the  last 
moment  only  by  the  discovery  that  the  enemy  was  un- 
provided with  guns.  Most  of  the  "  prizes"  seem  to  be 
quite  worthless,  and  many  of  them  will  probably  have 
to  be  released  as  being  effected  before  hostilities  had 
properly  begun,  the  Spaniards  in  this  respect  showing 
in  very  favourable  contrast  with  the  Americans  by  re- 
fraining from  this  needless  and  destructive  piracy 
until  the  thirty  days'  grace  allowed  by  the  courtesy  of 
civilised  nations  has  enabled  peaceful  traders  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  men-of-war.  Indeed,  so  far  from  seizing 
the  American  schooners  lying  in  Cuban  waters,  the 
Spanish  gunboats  towed  them  out  of  harbour,  and  gave 
them  a  good  start  for  home.  But  then,  as  we  saw 
last  week,  poor  benighted  Spaniards  are  not  gifted 
with  that  superfine  "moral  sense"  which  ele- 
vates all  Americans — in  their  own  esteem — so  far 
above  the  minions  of  old-word  despotism.  In  the 
Southern  Pacific  the  situation  is  a  curious  one.  A 
small  American  squadron  has  been  lying  at  Hong-Kong 
ready  to  pounce  on  Manila  at  a  favourable  opportunity. 
But  the  British  proclamation  of  neutrality  interfered 
with  their  arrangements;  and  in  spite  of  the  indignant 
protests  of  the  American  Consul,  of  the  Admiral,  and  of 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  (outraged  at  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  should  have  to  bow  to  International  Law 
like  a  common  monarchy),  the  squadron  had  to  clear 
out  before  it  was  quite  ready  for  operations.  The 
result  is  awkward.  America  has  no  coaling  station 
nearer  than  San  Francisco,  some  5000  miles  away, 
and  two  weeks  at  the  outside  will  exhaust  the 
supply  secured  at  Hong  -  Kong.  The  squadron 
has  therefore  to  achieve  some  decisive  result  at 
Manila  within  a  very  short  time,  or  to  find  itself 
rendered  helpless  for  want  of  coal,  not  to  speak  of 
ammunition.  There  seems  to  be  a  fairly  respectable 
Spanish  flotilla  in  Philippine  waters ;  but  unless  the 
Spanish  captains  display  more  energy  in  the  Pacific 
than  their  comrades  have  shown  in  the  Atlantic,  nothing 
need  be  expected  of  them.  Still,  there  is  a  fairly  efficient 
Spanish  force  on  land  at  Manila,  and  even  if  the 
American  squadron  were  to  arrive  there  unopposed  at 
sea,  there  are  no  men  to  spare  for  a  landing  party,  so 
that  the  movement  must  remain  barren.  The  policy 
of  showing  off  will  remain  as  absurd  and  ineffective 
in  the  Philippines  as  in  the  Antilles. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  fulfilment  of  America's 
"divine  mission"  for  removing  her  neighbour's  land- 
marks thus  results  in  chaos  and  ineptitude.  The 
Cubans,  who  were  badly  off  before,  are  now  ten 
times  worse  off — in  consequence  of  America's  valour 
in  seizing  defenceless  ships  laden  with  food  for  Cuba. 
The  Spanish  garrison  at  Havana  is  naturally  driven 
by  an  elementary  instinct  of  self-defence  to  seize 
on  all  available  stores  for  its  own  use,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  Cuba  is  deplorable.  America,  having  made 
no  preparations  for  completing  the  task  she  so  arro-_ 
gantly  undertook,  has  no  power  to  lay  the  storm  she 
raised.  Her  finances  are  disorganized;  her  "national 
army  "  is  a  mere  mob ;  her  navy  is  heroic  in  bombard- 
ing earthworks  from  a  safe  distance.  Her  statesmen 
have  "shown  off  their  capabilities"  as  architects 
of  ruin.  They  have  lighted  the  torch  of  war  without 
counting  the  cost  or  considering  how  the  flame 
was  to  be  extinguished.  She  can  reduce  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  to  anarchy.  Has  she 
any  means  of  restoring  order  or  good  government  ?" 
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We  said  at  the  outset  that  this  war  was  a  crime  against 
humanity :  the  Americans  themselves  seem  bent  on 
proving  by  their  incapacity  to  organize  anything  like  a 
campaign  that  it  is  a  hideous  blunder  as  well. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMY. 

THE  backbone  of  the  Spanish  nation  is  the  peasantry 
as  distinguished  from  the  city  population  ;  and 
the  backbone  of  the  Spanish  army  is  the  peasant-born 
private  soldier  as  distinguished  from  the  town-bred 
recruit.  Of  course  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  is  not 
raised  on  the  voluntary  system,  and  considering  the 
wretchedly  small  pay  and  the  starvation  rations,  this  is 
not  surprising.  When  one  adds  that  to  be  sent  to 
Cuba  means  a  probable  sentence  of  death  by  yellow 
fever,  for  hundreds  die  of  fever  for  one  who  falls  in 
fight  with  the  insurgents,  the  wonder  is  how  uncom- 
plainingly the  thousands  required  yearly  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  the  ranks  go  out  to  their  deaths. 

Ill-fed  and  ill-paid  (for  not  only  is  his  pay  small,  but 
much  of  it  never  reaches  him),  the  Spanish  soldier  in 
Cuba  patiently  and  even  cheerfully  endures  the  cease- 
less hardships  of  his  lot.  The  men  die  by  scores  daily 
in  the  yellow-fever  season,  or,  when  they  return  to  Spain 
invalided,  return  hopeless  wrecks.  The  officers,  of 
course,  have  their  share  in  the  spoils  of  corruption  ;  a 
corruption  which  is  really  the  chief  responsible  cause  of 
the  failure  of  Spain  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The 
men  are  merely  food  for  powder  or  the  fever.  If  the 
possession  of  Cuba  has  been  for  years  a  financial  loss 
for  Spain,  while  it  has  made  the  fortunes  of  the  officials,  it 
has  been  simply  a  grave  for  the  Spanish  soldier.  Still, 
there  is  no  sign  of  mutiny  or  insubordination  among 
the  rank  and  file  :  there  is  no  grumbling — indeed,  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  troops  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  Spanish  boy-soldier  carries  a  Mauser  rifle 
and  150  cartridge,  50  lbs.  weight,  without  including  his 
food,  and  thinks  nothing  of  marching  thirty  miles  in 
alpargatas  under  the  sweltering  tropical  heat. 

With  the  apathy  of  the  Oriental,  the  Spaniard  has 
not  a  little  of  the  Oriental's  fatalism.  Thus  he  remains 
extraordinarily  abstemious,  under  conditions  that 
would  drive  Englishmen  into  drunkenness,  and  uncom- 
plaining, where  Anglo-Saxons  would  rise  in  mutiny. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Spaniards 
are  certainly  not  a  homogeneous  race  like  the  English ; 
but  the  people  of  each  province  differ  in  blood,  in 
character  and  in  physique,  as  considerably  as  French- 
men differ  from  Italians,  or  even  from  Englishmen. 

At  present  the  army  in  Cuba  is  largely  recruited  by 
boys  in  their  teens  ;  but  in  Spain  national  pride  is 
exceedingly  strong.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that 
Spain  may  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  the  flower  of  the 
manhood  of  the  nation  voluntarily  enter  the  army  to 
carry  out  the  struggle  to  the  bitter  end.  In  this  event 
America  would  have  to  cope  with  a  very  different  force 
to  that  which  at  present  opposes  invasion  in  Cuba. 
The  physical  difference  between  the  Guardia  Civil — the 
elite  of  the  Spanish  soldiery — and  the  present  under- 
sized and  boyish  linesman  in  Cuba  is  very  great  ;  and 
any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  peasantry  of  the  best 
provinces  of  Spain  knows  that  a  wave  of  national 
enthusiasm  might  send  a  very  superior  body  of  men  to 
the  colours. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  consider  the  physique  of  the 
men  in  the  provinces  whence  such  recruits  would  be 
drawn.  The  Basques,  for  example,  are  a  distinct  race, 
with  a  language  of  their  own— a  people  of  athletes,  ex- 
celling in  ball-play  of  the  most  arduous  kind,  and  in 
long-distance  running.  They  have  proved  themselves, 
in  the  Carlist  wars,  formidable  fighting  men.  With 
regiments  raised  solely  in  the  Basque  provinces,  with 
strong  provincial  feeling  superadded  to  national  pride, 
a  Spanish  general  would  have  a  force  of  infantry  not 
easy  to  beat  in  fight,  and  difficult  to  equal  anywhere  in 
marching  power.  Better  material  for  a  long  and  trying 
campaign  you  could  scarcely  find  than  the  athletic 
Basque,  with  his  great  endurance  and  remarkable  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Navarrese  mountaineer  is  little  inferior  to  the 
Basque  in  physique,  and  the  Aragonese,  if  less  of  an 
athlete,  is  of  strong  build  and  of  the  sternest  deter- 
mination, as  was  shown  in  the  successful  defence  of 
Zaragoza  by  untrained  men  against  the  regular  troops 


of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Catalan,  though  he  has 
more  of  the  Gascon  about  him,  and  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cipline, has  a  big  frame  and  fiery  courage  to  recommend 
him,  but  we  would  rank  the  Basque,  the  Navarrese,. 
the  Aragonese  and  the  big  Gothic  race  of  the  Castilles 
and  Leon  as  distinctly  superior.  Valencians,  Murcians- 
and  Andalusians  are  far  less  valuable  recruits,  having, 
with  inferior  physique,  less  also  of  the  endurance  and 
resolution  of  the  men  of  the  provinces  above  named. 

But,  of  course,  the  great  need  of  Spain — without 
which  the  Spanish  army  can  never  hope  to  regain  its 
once  splendid  reputation — is  to  find  competent  officers. 
Competent  officers  and  a  single  really  able  general  would: 
quickly  transform  even  the  present  Spanish  army  in 
Cuba  into  a  formidable  fighting  machine. 

The  lack  of  leaders  is  no  new  deficiency  of  the 
Spanish  army.  In  the  great  war  in  the  Peninsula- 
England  fought  side  by  side  with  Spain,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  Wellington  and  his  generals  was  that  the 
incompetency  of  the  Spanish  generals  neutralised  the- 
good  qualities  of  the  men.  Thus  the  same  race  which 
baffled  the  French  veterans  in  the  heroic  defence  of 
Zaragoza  uniformly  failed  to  support  their  English 
allies  in  the  field. 

If  Spain,  in  her  extremity,  were  to  find  a  really  great 
Captain,  there  is  no  knowing  what  her  hardy  and  reso- 
lute peasantry,  well-drilled,  armed  and  led,  might  not 
accomplish.  But  without  a  directing  brain,  without  a 
general,  the  strength  of  the  peasant  backbone  of  the 
army  will  be  of  little  use.  One  can  see  plainly 
that  if  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba 
display,  as  is  only  too  probable,  the  usual  incom- 
petency and  procrastination,  a  collapse,  as  soon  as  the 
eager  and  energetic  American  comes  to  grips,  is  in- 
evitable. The  guerilla  warfare,  for  which  the  Spaniard 
has  certainly  shown  a  genius  in  the  past,  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully waged  in  Cuba,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Cubans  are  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  invading 
Americans.  In  fact,  as  far  as  guerilla  warfare  goes, 
the  insurgents  have  shown  themselves  a  match  for  the 
Spaniards,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  thousand 
American  riflemen,  would  be  easily  superior. 

The  outlook,  then,  for  Spain  is  not  encouraging. 
Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  Americans, 
backed  by  the  insurgents,  in'  the  field  the  worst  con- 
tingency to  be  faced.  More  paralysing  by  far  is  the 
possibility  that  an  effective  blockade  of  Cuba  may  be 
maintained  by  the  American  fleet  till  either  Havana  is 
reduced  by  starvation  or  the  Spanish  fleet  from  Cape 
Verde  is  forced  to  risk  an  engagement,  which,  against 
more  powerful  ships  officered  by  Americans,  and  as  far 
superior  in  gunnery  as  in  seamanship,  is  not  likely  to- 
prove  favourable  to  Spain.  Of  course  there  is  a  large 
Spanish  force  in  Cuba,  and,  provided  that  food  and 
ammunition  hold  out,  the  Americans  will  not  find  that 
they  can  walk  into  Havana,  as  they  seem  to  imagine,  as 
soon  as  they  land  a  few  thousand  men. 

The  Spaniards,  it  may  be  observed,  have  a  strain  of 
Moorish  or  Saracen  blood  in  them,  and  are  like  the 
Turks  in  the  great  superiority  of  their  fighting  power  in 
the  defence  of  fortifications  over  their  power  to  repel 
attack  in  the  field.  Had  Havana  been  scientifically 
fortified,  and  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  been 
provided,  the  capital  of  Cuba  might  prove  at  least  a 
Plevna.  Unfortunately  foresight,  and  careful  preparation 
for  probable  eventualities,  are  not  the  Spaniard's  strong 
points,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  either  the 
defences  of  Havana,  the  batteries  or  the  guns,  or  the 
food  supply  will  be  found  in  a  state  to  stand  a  siege.  But 
although  the  Spaniards  are  no  match  for  the  Yankees, 
the  boastful  self-confidence  of  the  big  Republic  may 
have  an  unexpected  check  before  the  inevitable  end' 
comes. 

INSURANCE  AND  THE  WAR. 

THE  modern  social  organism  is  such  a  complicated 
affair,  and  each  part  of  it  is  so  connected  with 
other  parts,  that  a  serious  disturbance  in  one  portion 
of  it  cannot  occur  without  the  effects  being  quickly  felt 
throughout.  Thus  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Spain, 
and  America  raises  many  important  questions  con- 
nected with  insurance  of  all  sorts.  The  most  obvious; 
branch  of  the  business  to  be  affected  is  that  of  marine 
insurance,  the  rates  for  which  have  been  materially- 
increased,  and  the  various  circumstances  of  vessels,. 
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freights  and  destinations,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the 
different  countries  in  regard  to  neutrality,  make  the 
present  task  of  the  marine  underwriter  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Fire  insurance  is  also  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
possible  incidents  of  war.  Special  rates  are  being 
quoted  in  the  States  for  insurance  against  risks  of 
bombardment,  but  it  is  possible  that  fires  arising  out 
of  operations  of  war  might  involve  extra  risk  for  the 
fire  offices,  and  consequently  extra  cost  to  the  policy- 
holders. In  accident  insurance,  which  is  more  widely 
adopted  in  the  States  than  in  this  country,  there  are 
also  some  knotty  problems  to  solve  arising  from  the 
active  service  of  policy-holders.  During  war,  sickness 
or  accident  is  of  course  inevitable  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  and  probably  the  casualty  companies  will 
experience  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  their 
claims  in  consequence. 

On  all  these  points  we  are  seeking  information  as  to 
the  course  the  companies  intend  to  pursue,  and  shall 
probably  revert  to  the  subject  again.  In  connexion 
with  life  assurance,  the  course  to  be  adopted  is  already 
determined  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  effects  of  the  war 
upon  this  branch  of  the  business  can  be  more  readily 
eaueed.  There  is  but  little  information  available 
about  the  Spanish  insurance  companies,  but  the  great 
majority  of  American  offices  give  the  right  to  policy- 
holders, whose  insurance  has  been  in  force  for  some 
time,  to  engage  in  any  occupation — military  or  naval 
service  included — without  extra  charge  and  without  the 
claims,  if  they  occur,  being  subject  to  any  diminution. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  men  the  States  will 
require  to  employ  in  their  conflict  with  Spain,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  before  the  war  is  finished 
heavy  mortality  will  be  incurred,  not  so  much  as  the 
result  of  wounds  received  in  battle  as  from  the  un- 
healthy climate  of  Cuba  and  the  effects  of  exposure 
and  privation  there  and  elsewhere.  But  even  when 
liberal  allowance  is  made  for  such  contingencies,  the 
effect  upon  the  mortality  experience  of  life  offices  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  appreciable.  The  estimate  formed  by 
the  insurance  companies  themselves  may  to  some  ex- 
tent be  gathered  from  the  conditions  they  are  making 
for  new  insurers  who  contemplate  active  service.  The 
conditions  most  generally  adopted  seem  to  be  insurance 
at  ordinary  rates,  with  payment  of  claims  in  full  in  the 
event  of  the  insured  dying  from  sickness  incurred  on 
service,  and  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the  sum 
assured  should  death  result  from  wounds  received 
while  fighting.  Considering  that  such  conditions  as 
these  are  considered  adequate,  and  that  the  combatants 
can  only  form  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  policy- 
holders, it  looks  as  if  the  increased  claims  arising  from 
the  war  will  form  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  claims. 

In  another  way  it  seems  probable  that  the  effect  of 
the  war  will  be  beneficial  to  the  insurance  companies. 
For  a  time  American  securities  are  likely  to  remain  at 
low  prices,  and  in  the  event  of  the  States  experiencing 
for  a  time  serious  reverses  at  the  hands  of  Spain,  it  is 
possible  that  panic  might  depreciate  prices  to  a  very 
large  extent.  This  would  enable  insurance  companies, 
with  large  sums  to  invest,  to  purchase  securities  on  very 
favourable  terms,  and  when  the  war  is  over  to  realise 
large  profits  on  investments  bought  at  low  prices  and 
held.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  permanent  value  of  the 
best  American  investments  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  war.  The  difficulties  of  transport  by  sea  are  nearly 
certain  to  result  in  increased  traffic  for  railways,  and 
although  most  of  the  railroads  that  are  of  any  use  for 
the  transport  of  freight  and  supplies  are  charging  the 
Government  rates  that  are  too  low  to  be  lucrative,  the 
increased  traffic  is  on  the  whole  fairly  certain  to  yield 
increased  profits.  It  is  always  difficult  to  foretell  the 
net  result  of  a  complicated  state  of  affairs,  and  while 
some  industries  will  be  exceptionally  busy,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  much  of  the  American  trade  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  war.  Nothing  is  so  bad  for 
business  as  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  development  of 
business  will  to  a  large  extent  be  hindered  until  the  war 
is  over,  while  foreign  trade  will  inevitably  diminish. 
The  net  result  therefore  will  probably  be  many  temporary 
losses  yielding  permanent  gain  to  such  investors  as  in- 
surance companies,  who  can  hold  the  securities  pur- 


chased at  low  prices.  It  thus  looks  as  though  the  war 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  beneficial  to  policy-holders  in 
American  offices. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  has  taken  a 
step  in  connexion  with  the  war  that  is  nothing  short 
of  scandalous  ;  the  Finance  Committee  has  passed  a 
resolution  "  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  places  immediately  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States  a  loan  of  S  10,000,000,  on  such 
terms  as  the  National  Government  shall  deem  just." 
Now  the  New  York  Life  does  an  international  business, 
and  policy-holders  who  paid  the  Company  premiums 
for  life  insurance  purposes  never  contemplated  that  their 
money  should  be  played  with  in  this  lax  fashion  to 
further  the  political  aims  of  Mr.  McCall,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  Company,  and  who  seems  to  be 
politician  first  and  insurance  president  afterwards. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  Company's  premium  income 
is  received  from  foreign  countries  other  than  Canada, 
and  if  the  Canadian  business  is  reckoned  it  is  probable 
that  very  nearly  half  of  the  Company's  premium  in- 
come is  received  from  outside  the  United  States.  The 
Company  doubtless  has  many  Spanish  policy-holders, 
and  certainly  many  in  France,  Austria,  South  America, 
Mexico  and  other  places  where  sympathy  is  entirely 
with  Spain  ;  it  also  has  an  extensive  business  in  Great 
Britain,  and  here  also  there  are  large  numbers  of 
people  who  side  with  Spain,  and  would  strongly  resent 
money  paid  for  life  insurance  being  lent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  war  of  which  they  disapprove.  Probably  the 
United  States  Government  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  Company's  offer,  and  certainly  the  presidents  of 
the  other  great  American  companies  will  not  fail  in 
their  duty  to  their  policy-holders  like  president  McCall. 
Mr.  McCall's  action,  following  closely  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  deferred  bonuses  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
valuation  basis  which  we  described  in  a  recent  issue, 
must  go  far  to  sap  the  confidence  of  policy-holders  in 
the  management  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and,  except  that  policy-holders  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  such  things,  it  should  be  next  door  to  impossible 
for  the  Company  to  continue  doing  an  extensive  busi- 
ness abroad.  Other  aspects  of  the  effect  of  war  upon 
insurance  will  be  dealt  with  as  they  become  apparent. 
At  present  it  looks  as  though  both  for  marine  and  life 
insurance  companies  the  net  result  would  be  a  consider- 
able gain. 

{Pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to  hold  over  the  next 
instalment  of  "  Life  Assurance  Developments"  till  next 
week.— Ed.  "  S.  R.")  , 

FINANCE  AND  THE  WAR. 

VENTS  in  the  City  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have 
'  once  more  demonstrated  how  often  experts  are 
wrong  in  their  forecasts,  for  if  one  thing  seemed  certain 
to  the  dealers  in  credit  in  Lombard  Street  it  was  that  a 
five  per  cent,  bank-rate  would  be  the  immediate  result 
of  hostilities.  Nor  were  the  dealers  in  credit  alone  in 
this  opinion.  The  Press  as  far  as  it  ventured  on  any 
forecast  was  of  the  same  opinion,  one  Sunday  con- 
temporary excepted.  Even  as  late  as  last  Saturday  a 
journal  like  "The  Statist"  strongly  supported  the  view 
of  dear  money.  If  we  examine  the  reasons  for  this 
extraordinary  consensus  of  mistaken  opinion  they  may 
be  summed  up  in  very  few  words, — the  dealers  in 
credit  as  well  as  the  writers  in  the  Press  under- 
estimated the  modern  habit  of  discounting  events. 
The  present  war  has  not  broken  out  over-night.  It 
has  been  talked  about  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
although  business  people  till  the  last  moment  either 
disbelieved  in  it  or  hoped  it  would  be  avoided,  they 
all  prepared  for  it  in  case  their  belief  should  turn 
out  wrong  or  their  hopes  be  disappointed.  These  pre- 
parations would  naturally  have  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  American  market,  but  for  one  excep- 
tional circumstance.  Owing  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  American  exports  since  last  summer  and  their  large 
excess  over  American  imports,  the  United  States 
happened  to  be  creditors  of  Europe,  and  especially  of 
England,  to  an  extent  variously  estimated  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  this  money  America 
began  to  call  in.  As  there  were  no  remittances  avail- 
able in  Europe,  we  had  to  settle  in  gold,  and  these  gol 
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withdrawals,  actual  and  potential,  and  still  more  the 
general  inability  to  estimate  their  extent,  frightened 
Lombard  Street  to  a  degree  unknown  for  years.  The 
dealers  in  credit,  who  are  probably  the  shrewdest  body 
of  business  men  in  the  City,  for  once  fairly  lost  their 
heads  and  failed  in  their  usually  accurate  forecasts  of 
monetary  events.  It  was  only  during  the  course  of 
this  week,  when  the  movements  of  the  New  York 
Exchange  clearly  indicated  that  the  power  of  America 
to  draw  gold  from  Europe  was  for  the  time  exhausted, 
that  they  took  courage  and  viewed  the  course  of  the 
money  market  with  greater  calm  and  clearer  judgment. 

We  have  to  bear  these  movements  of  the  money 
market  in  mind  if  we  wish  clearly  to  understand  the 
course  of  Stock  Exchange  prices.  Ever  since  the  middle 
of  February  there  has  been  a  decline  in  quotations  to  an 
extent  rarely  witnessed,  certainly  unequalled  since  the 
Baring  crisis.  The  causes  of  this  decline  are  various, 
and  if  we  distinguish  clearly  between  them  we  shall  be 
able  in  some  measure  to  forecast  the  probable  course 
of  prices  now  that  war  has  begun  and  the  first  shock 
is  over. 

There  is  firstly  the  fall  in  those  securities  which  are 
directly  affected  by  the  war,  viz.,  Spanish  and  American. 
These  securities  will  naturally  be  influenced  by  the 
course  of  events.  A  Spanish  victory  would  probably 
not  affect  much  the  price  of  Spanish  bonds,  though 
undoubtedly  it  would  lower  the  quotations  for  Americans, 
while  a  quick  American  success  would  be  followed  by  a 
veritable  boom  in  Yankees,  and  would  probably  not  do 
much  harm  to  Spanish  bonds. 

Then  we  have  to  consider  the  fall  in  those  securities 
which  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  War,  but  have 
fallen  either  in  sympathy  or  because  operators  who  had 
to  meet  differences  found  themselves  obliged  to  part 
with  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  securities 
will  gradually  improve  again  in  value.  Under  this 
head  should  be  classed  Italians,  Turks,  and  above  all 
the  South  African  mines.  To  this  category  belong  also 
De  Beers,  Rio  Tintos  and  Argentines,  but  they  require 
special  notice.  De  Beers  and  Tintos  may  be  adversely 
affected,  the  former  by  a  slower  sale  of  diamonds,  the 
latter  by  new  taxes  on  the  production  of  copper  in 
Spain,  although  the  extent  of  these  influences  is  prob- 
ably exaggerated.  Argentines  are  certain  to  be  favour- 
ably influenced,  for  the  rise  in  cereals  will  prove  of  the 
highest  economic  benefit  to  that  country. 

Lastly  we  have  to  consider  the  fall  in  gilt-edged 
securities,  which  was  owing  to  dearer  money  and  to 
fears  of  monetary  tightness.  As  this  fear  disappears 
— -and  as  already  stated,  it  is  disappearing — these 
securities  will  regain  their  former  quotations.  The 
leading  stock  of  this  category — Consols — has  already 
regained  the  greater  part  of  its  recent  loss.  To  this 
class  belong  municipal  stocks  and  all  Colonial  issues, 
as  well  as  English  railways.  We  must  also  include 
Indian  securities  :  but  with  regard  to  these  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  large  Indian  loan  which  is 
pending  will  militate  against  complete  recovery.  Many 
leading  City  men  also  view  with  considerable  appre- 
hension the  expressed  intention  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  embark  on  further  currency  experiments. 

To  the  cases  of  the  collapse  of  certain  outside  markets, 
notably  in  West  Australians,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
allude.  What  has  happened  in  those  instances  would 
probably  have  come  to  pass  in  any  case,  and  has  only 
been  accelerated  by  the  recent  period  of  monetary 
pressure. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  City  of  London  has, 
during  the  last  two  and  a  half  months,  given  proof  of 
great  financial  strength,  and  although  losses  have  been 
heavy,  the  manner  in  which  they  havebeen  met  has  gener- 
ally encouraged  the  opinion  that  business  is  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  that  when  once  the  drift  of  events  is  a  little 
clearer  we  may  look  forward  to  a  period  of  renewed 
and  prolonged  activity.  S. 

OUR  INCOMPETENT  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

THE  Chinese  Blue-book  issued  last  Saturday  begins 
with  the  appearance  at  Kiao-Chiao  of  the  German 
men-of-war  "  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  two 
German  missionaries  in  Shantung  province,"  but  the 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  narrative  of  the  acquisition  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan  by  Russia,  in  spite  of  all 


that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it  by  those  unspeakable 
blunderers,  the  inexperienced  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  in 
Peking,  the  weak  Sir  N.  O'Conor  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  timid  Lord  Salisbury  in  England.  Count  Mouravieff 
in  St.  Petersburg,  aided  by  M.  Pavloff,  the  Russian 
"  charge"  d'affaires"  in  Peking,  it  is  clearly  seen,  simply 
played  with  them  as  a  master  of  dialectics  would  with  the 
village  idiot.  In  this,  of  course,  he  was  also  assisted 
by  that  notorious  bondsman  of  Russia,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
"  Grand  Secretary  Li,"  whose  name  appears  so  often  in 
the  dispatches.  Now  it  has  long  been  well  known  that 
Li  Hung  Chang  and  possibly  one  other  member  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  represent  the  small  minority  hostile  to 
England,  the  other  ten  or  a  dozen  members  being 
friendly.  But  we  find  nowhere  any  trace  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  least  conscious  of  that  important  and 
well-known  fact ;  nowhere  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
"  Grand  Secretary  Li  "  might  be  playing  a  double  game, 
might  not  always  really  be  representing  his  Government 
in  the  "instructions"  which  he  sent  to  Sir  Chih  Chen 
Lo  Feng-luh,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London.  The 
evidence  is  strong  all  through  the  correspondence  that 
Grand  Secretary  Li  was-  Count  Mouravieffs  man. 

A  month  ago  we  wrote  in  this  journal  that  it  was 
"almost  beyond  serious  question  that  Li  Hung  Chang, 
when  representing  the  Emperor  of  China  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Tsar,  made  a  secret  treaty  ceding  Port 
Arthur  and  Talien-wan  to  Russia.  Li  Hung  Chang  at 
the  time  was  a  discredited  man  in  China,  and  his  sole 
hope  of  regaining  power  was  by  means  of  Russian 
influence.  Russian  diplomacy  was  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  instead  of  the  ambassador  who  was  con- 
sidered suitable  to  represent  China  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Tsar,  Russia  insisted  upon  the  dispatch  of  Li  Hung 
Chang.  This  request  was  duly  complied  with,  and  Li 
was  received  with  the  highest  honours  at  Moscow.  It 
was  in  the  Russian  interests  to  play  this  game.  Had 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  arrived  in  Moscow  at  any  less 
decisive  period  he  would  not  have  been  accorded  more 
than  the  usual  honours  ;  but  the  splendid  reception 
given  to  Li  at  that  time  materially  served  to  rehabili- 
tate him  in  his  former  position  of  power  at  Peking. 
The  Russians  thus  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  when, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  Li  signed  the  secret  treaty 
at  Moscow  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Lobanoff,  to  save 
his  own  prestige  he  was  afterwards  bound  to  secure 
the  performance  of  the  treaty  with  his  colleagues  of 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen."  This  is  entirely  borne  out  by 
the  Official  Correspondence.  In  the  matter  of  the  Loan, 
for  instance,  who  can  doubt  that  it  was  the  hold  Russia 
had  over  Li  that  caused  the  scheme  to  be  abandoned  ? 
In  document  No.  78  Lord  Salisbury  telegraphs  to  Sir 
C.  MacDonald  that  the  Chinese  Minister  had  communi- 
cated to  him  a  message  from  Grand  Secretary  Li,  and 
the  Chinese  Government  had  decided  not  to  accept  a 
loan  from  either  Great  Britain  or  Russia  in  consequence 
of  threat  of  rupture  by  the  latter  power.  But  can  it  be 
believed  that  neither  in  this  matter  of  the  Loan  nor  in 
the  matter  of  the  ports  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
our  Foreign  Office  to  inquire  whether  Grand  Secretary 
Li  did,  in  fact,  represent  the  Chinese  Government  or 
only  himself?  Was  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London 
ever  asked  that  question  by  Lord  Salisbury,  we  wonder? 

Far  the  most  interesting  of  the  correspondence  is  that 
which  relates  to  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan.  There  is 
a  delightful  innocence  about  the  earlier  telegrams  of 
the  series,  which  refer  to  the  cession  of  Port  Arthur. 
Here  is  how  Mr.  W.  E.  Goschen,  our  "charge"  d'affaires  " 
in  St.  Petersburg,  tells  Lord  Salisbury  of  Count 
Mouravieffs  clear  disingenuousness  at  a  Diplomatic 
reception  in  St.  Petersburg  about  Christmas  time. 
Count  Mouravieff,  having  remarked  that  the  entry  of 
Russian  squadron  into  Port  Arthur  is  "  entirely  a 
question  of  convenience,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the 
occupation  of  the  Bay  of  Kiao-Chiao  by  Germany,  went 
on  to  say  that  there  had  always  been  a  difficulty  about 
keeping  more  than  a  certain  number  of  men-of-war  at  a 
time  in  Japanese  ports,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
Imperial  Government  had  been  glad  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  allow  the  Russian 
squadron  to  winter  at  Port  Arthur.  Vladivostock 
remained,  as  heretofore,  their  centre  in  the  Far  East, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  their  land  and  sea  forces,  so 
that  the  mere  fact  of  the  Russian  squadron  wintering 
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at  Port  Arthur  made  no  change  whatever  in  the 
situation." 

Later,  Count  Mouravieff  informed  Sir  N.  O'Conor  that 
the  possession  of  a  port  on  an  ice-free  coast  was  a 
"matter  of  vital  importance  to  Russia,  and  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  Government  to  insist  on  getting  Port 
Arthur  and  Talien-wan,"  although  the  latter,  he  said, 
would  be  open  to  foreign  trade  like  the  other  ports  in 
China.  It  was  in  March  last  that  Sir  N.  O'Conor 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Mouravieff  on  the  question 
of  the  ports,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  throughout 
the  correspondence  as  to  who  was  the  stronger  man. 
No.  108,  of  8  March,  is  an  interesting  dispatch.  In 
it,  Sir  N.  O'Conor  informs  Lord  Salisbury  of  an  inter- 
view he  had  had  with  the  Count,  to  whom  he  remarked 
that  the  Russian  Government  evidently  intended  not 
only  to  acquire  Talien-wan  as  a  commercial  outlet 
for  their  Siberian  railway,  but  also  to  take  possession 
of  a  very  strong  military  position  like  Port  Arthur,  and 
that  thus  to  have  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  studded  with 
fortresses  in  the  possession  of  foreign  powers  was  a 
matter  which  her  Majesty's  Government  could  not 
regard  without  the  deepest  concern.  The  result  of  the 
conversation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that 
Count  Mouravieff  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  respond  to 
Sir  Nicholas'  remarks  beyond  saying  that  he  supposed 
the  Burmo-Chinese  line  would  now  descend  to  the  valley 
of  the  Yangtse  !  And  what  did  Sir  N.  O'Conor  reply  to 
that  ?  We  are  not  informed  ;  but  we  trust  that  it  was 
a  loud  laugh. 

Wei-hai-Wei  is  first  mentioned  in  February,  when 
Sir  C.  MacDonald  telegraphed  from  Peking,  "  I  have 
heard  from  a  Chinese  Minister,  who  is  probably  well 
informed,  that  Chinese  Government  would  offer  lease  of 
Wei-hai-Wei  to  British  Government  if  they  thought 
their  request  would  meet  with  a  favourable  response." 
To  this  Lord  Salisbury  answered  that  the  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  aimed  at  discouraging  any 
alienation  of  Chinese  territory  and  that  the  "  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal  would  be  premature  provided 
the  existing  position  were  not  materially  altered  by  the 
action  of  other  powers."  Altered  very  materially  the 
position  was,  for  early  in  March  came  the  Russian 
demand  for  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan, 
with  the  threat  of  marching  troops  into  Manchuria. 
Then,  of  course,  the  discussion  was  no  longer  "pre- 
mature." It  ended  as  we  all  know  in  the  lease  to  us 
(when  the  Japanese  shall  have  left  it)  of  Wei-hai-Wei. 
On  April  4,  Lord  Salisbury  telegraphed  to  Sir  C.  Mac- 
Donald  :  "Your  negotiations  have  been  most  successful. 
Our  hearty  congratulations."  Now,  really,  this  is  un- 
worthy of  Lord  Salisbury's  skill  in  subtle  psychology. 
To  congratulate  a  man  who  was  merely  his  passive  in- 
strument on  what  Lord  Salisbury  wishes  to  be  considered 
a  successful  issue  of  his  own  endeavour  is  the  crudest 
substitute  for  "bounce."  We  do  not  think  that  so 
obvious  a  sprat  will  catch  even  the  British  whale. 

The  series  is  closed  by  a  letter  from  Count  Mouravieff 
to  Sir  N.  O'Conor  in  which  he  points  out  certain 
misunderstandings"  which  he  was  "anxious  to  rectify 
without  the  least  delay."  Perhaps  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  that  the  "delay"  lasted  just  as  long  as  it 
suited  the  Count.  The  Count  began  by  deliberately 
going  back  on  his  word  given  and  recorded  in  this 
Blue  Book  as  given  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  opening  of  both  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien-wan  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese 
Treaty  ports.  He  had  the  sublime  impertinence  to 
inform  the  British  Ambassador  that  what  he  had 
stated  officially  to  him  he  "may  have  expressed  very 
confidentially."  "An  amicable  exchange  of  views 
between  your  Excellency  and  me  might  well  take 
place,  but  you  will  certainly  agree,  M.  l'Ambassadeur, 
that  no  Government  could  pretend  to  the  privilege  of 
being  made  acquainted  with  negotiations  in  progress 
between  two  perfectly  independent  and  friendly  Powers." 

"You  asked  me,"  says  the  Count,  "whether,  in 
taking  Ports  Arthur  and  Talien-wan  on  lease,  Russia 
intended  to  maintain  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  China 
and  to  respect  the  treaties  existing  between  that  empire 
and  other  States.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  I 
added  that  we  hoped,  moreover,  to  obtain  the  opening 
of  the  port  of  Talien-wan,  which  would  offer  great 
advantages  to  all  nations.    Now  that  the  negotiations 


with  China  have  brought  about  the  desired  result,  all 
that  is  entirely  confirmed.  ...  As  regards  all  other 
points,  the  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  China 
implies  the  scrupulous  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
existing  before  the  lease  of  the  ports  which  have  been  con- 
ceded. [Note  that  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan  were  not 
then  Treaty  Ports.]  Your  Excellency  having  observed  to 
me  that  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  are,  in  certain 
cases,  provided  for  by  the  treaties,  admitted  even  into 
the  closed  ports  of  China,  I  answered  that  accordingly 
this  facility  would  be  assured  to  them  by  the  regulations 
in  force.  It  follows  that  Port  Arthur  will  be  open  to 
English  ships  on  the  same  conditions  as  it  has  always 
been  [which  literally  means  that  English  ships  won't  be 
allowed  there  at  all],  but  not  that  Russia  should  abuse 
the  lease  which  has  been  granted  to  her  by  a  friendly 
Power  to  arbitrarily  transform  a  closed  and  principally 
military  port  into  a  commercial  port  like  any  other. 
These  are  the  few  observations  which  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  make  to  your  Excellency  to  complete  the  con- 
versations which  we  have  had  on  the  same  subject."! 

THE  INQUEST. 

NOT  labour  kills  us  ;  no,  nor  joy  : 
The  incredulity  and  frown, 
The  interference  and  annoy, 

The  small  attritions  wear  us  down. 

The  little  gnat-like  buzzings  shrill, 
The  hurdy-gurdies  of  the  street, 

The  common  curses  of  the  will — 

These  wrap  the  cerements  round  our  feet. 

And  more  than  all,  the  look  askance 
Of  loving  souls  that  cannot  gauge 

The  numbing  touch  of  circumstance, 
The  heavy  toll  of  heritage. 

It  is  not  Death,  but  Life  that  slays  : 
The  night  less  mountainously  lies 

Upon  our  lids,  than  foolish  day's 
Importunate  futilities  ! 

F.  B.  Money  Coutts. 
WORDS  FOR  PICTURES.— II. 

"THE  BATTLE  OF  SANT'  EGIDIO,  1416."     A  PAINTING  BY 
PAOLO  UCCELLO,  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

"T^USK  has  fallen,  and  in  a  sombre  cavalcade  of 
silk  and  silver,  under  the  pale  banner  of  the 
Hungarians,  rides  Carlo  Malatesta  da  Rimini,  a  captive. 
But  such  is  the  pride  of  that  great  warrior,  and  so 
inveterate  in  him  the  habit  of  command,  that,  even 
now,  he  points  his  baton  as  though  the  knights  behind 
him  were  all  his  followers,  not  his  captors,  and  he 
were  leading  them  to  victory.  The  light  of  sure  vic- 
tory is  in  his  eyes.  His  plump,  white  charger  is 
rampant.  And  the  profile  of  that  curled  boy,  his 
nephew,  seems  to  express  primmest  serenity,  even  com- 
placency, of  spirit.  The  ground  is  strewn  with  splinters 
of  lances,  with  the  casques  and  shields  that  have  been 
thrown  down  by  condottieri  in  their  flight.  Among 
these  remnants  of  defeat  lies,  mark  it  !  the  prone  body 
of  a  slain  knight,  "terribly  foreshortened."  Yet  Mala- 
testa rides  proudly  in  the  pageant  of  upright  lances, 
as  though  the  notes  of  the  Hungarian  trumpets 
were  to  the  tune  of  his  own  triumph.  It  may  be 
that  he  even  resents  the  obtrusion  of  that  one  knight 
who  (on  a  white  charger,  plump  and  rampant,  the" 
very  counterpart  of  his  own)  is  trying  so  clumsily 
to  rescue  him.  But  for  this  hitch,  there  were  nothing 
to  mar  the  vesperal  procession  of  which  he  is  the 
figure-head.  The  dark  hedge  which  lines  the  route 
of  the  procession  is  mooned  with  white  roses  and  is 
all  aglow  with  oranges  and  pomegranates,  whilst,  on 
the  roads  of  the  darkling  hill-side  beyond,  what  could 
be  prettier  than  those  men-at-arms,  few  and  tiny, 
chasing  one  another  hither  and  thither  ?  What  matter 
to  Malatesta  that  the  battle  is  lost,  and  himself  a  hostage  ? 
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He  will  soon  be  ransomed  for  a  sackful  of  ducats, 
and  then  he  will  rally  another  army  for  the 
Venetians,  and  Braccio  da  Perugia  will  give  him  his 
revenge.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  remember  !  warfare 
was  not  the  bitter  and  horrible  thing  it  had  once 
been  and  was  again  to  be.  Bravery  and  piety  and 
endurance,  wounds  and  death,  were  not  essential  to  it. 
It  was  the  first  medium  through  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  sought  expression,  and  victory  lay  with 
whichever  army  was,  in  ordering  and  equipage,  the 
more  beautiful.  The  first  care  of  a  commander  in  those 
days  was  for  the  breed  of  his  soldiers'  horses,  for  the 
fashion  and  sheen  of  panoplies,  for  the  harmonious 
coxcombry  of  plumes  and  crests.  His  second, 
and  perhaps  his  greater,  care  was  for  nice  sym- 
metry in  the  disposition  of  his  legions  upon  the 
field.  Any  blows  which  might  be  desultorily  ex- 
changed with  the  enemy  were  a  mere  survival, 
a  dramatic  pretence,  in  no  way  pertinent  to  the 
issue.  The  artistic  sensibility  of  the  age  was  such 
that  no  commander  could  persuade  his  men  to  stand 
against  an  enemy  which  had  obviously  outdone  them 
in  beauty.  And  it  was  according  to  this  code  that  all 
European  battles  were  fought  both  by  sea  and  by  land, 
until  Sir  Francis  Drake,  taking  advantage  of  his  own 
Philistinism,  insulted  with  petty  violence  that  great 
crescent  of  superbly  painted  and  gilded  galleons 
which  swept  through  the  English  waters,  "  wonderful 
great  and  strong "  even  to  him.  When  storm  de- 
stroyed all  that  Drake  had  left  of  the  Armada,  it  was 
felt  that  aesthetic  warfare  was  doomed,  and  another 
era  of  warfare  on  the  basis  of  bravery  was  initiated 
forthwith  —  an  era  which  has  been  ended  only  re- 
cently by  the  inventions  of  science.  But,  even 
as  Messrs.  Whitehead,  Maxim  and  the  rest  have 
not  put  all  personal  conflict  quite  outside  the  range  of 
possibility,  so,  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  did  it 
sometimes  happen  that  a  few  soldiers  really  wounded 
one  another.  In  this  picture  of  Uccello's,  the  scattered 
fragments  of  weapons  seem  to  point  to  a  probability 
that  the  two  armies  had  been  rather  equally  matched  in 
beauty,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  and  personal 
irritation  had  thus  crept  into  the  conflict.  But  note 
that  not  one  orange  has  fallen  from  the  hedge,  not  one 
plume  has  been  deranged,  nor  crest  crumpled,  and  that 
the  great  red  turban  which  swathes  the  brow  of  Mala- 
testa  himself  is  a  very  triumph  of  neatness  !  It  is  prob- 
able that  those  fragments  were  merely  sprinkled  along 
the  route  for  mere  purposes  of  dramatic  effect.  I  suspect 
there  is  ho  one  really  in  the  prone  suit  of  armour 
above  which  the  plump  and  dark-green  horse  of  that 
Hungarian  knight  is  so  exceptionally  rampant. 

"  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  OUR  VILLAGE.'  "     A  PEN-PORTRAIT 
BY  MACLISE. 

Is  that  Miss  Mitford  ?  "  Thus,  with  a  little  scream 
and  with  a  flutter  of  all  her  ringlets,  must  the 
young  lady  of  the  period,  turning  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Maclise's  album,  have  greeted  this  presentment  of  her 
favourite  author.  For  Miss  Mitford  wrote  in  that  age 
when  a  well-beloved  author's  face  and  figure  were  not 
the  open  secret  which,  thanks  to  camera  and  paragraph, 
they  are  now,  but  were  things  remote,  rather,  mystical 
and  delicious,  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  of  her 
books.  She  who  wrote  "  Our  Village  "  had  ever  been, 
to  the  entranced  fancy  of  her  public,  a  damsel  more 
flower-like  than  any  of  the  flowers  that  were  so 
dear  to  her ;  a  very  Perdita,  with  a  touch  of 
Emily  Haling,  one  might  say,  in  her  ethereal 
slimness  and  in  "the  radiant  delicacy  of  her  features 
— sure  presage  of  an  untimely  grave."  The  presence 
that  rose  thus  so  strangely  in  the  album  was  not 
expressive  of  what  in  the  ways  of  a  thousand 
editions  young  ladies  had  come  to  desire.  Maclise  had 
delineated  Miss  Mitford,  not  indeed  without  sentiment, 
but  without  fear  or  favour,  showing  her  to  the  world 
as  he  himself  had  seen  her  in  the  sunny  parlour  of  her 
cottage  at  Three  -  Mile  Cross.  And  she  sat  there, 
the  plump,  industrious,  good-humoured  spinster,  at  a 
table  by  an  open  window,  beyond  whose  honey-suckle 
one  could  see  the  nice  landscape  that  inspired  her. 
She  wore  a  big  straw  bonnet  over  her  ringlets,  and  a 
tight  bertha  across  her  bosom.  There  was  a  sheet  of 
MS.  upon  her  lap,  and  a  quill  in  her  hand,  and  one  of  her 


sandalled  feet  was  propped  upon  a  hassock.  Her 
umbrella  rested  against  the  table.  "  Flush,"  her  dog, 
lay  asleep  on  the  carpet.  And  a  small  boy  from  her 
printer's  stood  near  her,  holding  out  his  hand  for  the 
envelope  she  had  just  wafered.  Indeed,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  cosily  prosaic  than  the  whole  portrait. 
But  I  dare  say  that  the  subject  of  it  was  not  ill-pleased, 
and  that,  had  she  heard  the  shrill  ejaculations  of  her 
readers,  she  would  have  revelled  in  their  implied  compli- 
ment to  her  work.  For  it  was  in  her  work  that  she  lived 
really.  She  was  one  of  those  romantic  women  who  must 
needs  create  for  themselves  the  romance  which  nature  and 
circumstance  have  denied  them.  It  was  because  she  was 
so  plain  that  she  wrote  (as,  in  her  way,  she  did  write)  so 
beautifully.  For  her,  as  for  all  women  who  have  written 
well,  literature  was  but  an  expedient ;  a  means  of  evasion, 
not  of  expression.  Rarely  do  beautiful  women  try  to 
write.  When  they  do,  they  write  as  ill  as  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  or  Mrs.  Norton.  Given  a  fair  face  and  figure,  Miss 
Mitford  would  never  have  written  two  lines  worth 
reading.  But,  as  it  was,  she  wrote  a  great  many, 
and  she  was  very  happy  in  her  occupation.  She 
relished  her  present  fame,  and  all  the  praise  that  friends 
liberally  accorded  to  her.  I  dare  say,  too,  that  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  thought  she  would  get  immortality 
into  the  bargain — does  not  every  writer,  soever  modest,, 
touchingly  believe  that  his  or  her  books  have,  at  least, 
the  subtle  qualities  of  permanence  ?  I  like  to  think  that 
somewhere  in  Elysium  Miss  Mitford's  ample  shade  rests 
in  the  belief  that  she  is  posterity's  pet.  Certainly,  the 
prime  critics  of  her  day  spared  no  pains  to  assure  her  that 
her  works  would  die  only  with  the  language  they  were 
written  in.  Rash  prophets  !  her  immortality  has  been  a 
very  short  one.  "Our  Village,"  her  best  work,  has 
already  gone  the  way  of  "Julian  "  and  "  Foscari,"  those 
two  tragedies  which  were  perhaps  her  worst.  Nobody 
reads  her  now.  Maclise's  portrait  of  her  calls  no  shrill! 
cry  of  horror  from  the  lips  of  our  young  ladies.  "  And 
who  was  Miss  Mitford?"  would,  I  am  afraid,  be  its  utmost 
effect  now.  But  really,  except  the  consciousness  of  good 
work,  present  fame  is  the  best  reward  that  can  be  given 
to  any  writer.  It  was  given,  in  the  fullest  measure,  tc 
Miss  Mitford.  She  did  her  best  work  in  Georgian  days, 
and  she  reaped  a  rich  harvest  'of  admiration  from  that 
Early  Victorian  Era  of  which  she  was  at  once  the  har- 
binger and  the  incarnation.  So  I  can  hardly  pretend 
that  Miss  Mitford  is  to  be  pitied.  It  was  known  that 
her  work  was  preferred  by  the  young  Sovereign  to  that 
of  any  other  writer.  Till  she  died,  in  '55,  she  held  that 
high  charter  of  approval  which  has  since  passed  to  the. 
bashful  murderess  of  Delicia.  Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY  AND  OLD  WATER 
COLOUR  SOCIETY. 

THE  pictures  in  the  New  Gallery  of  1898  that 
stand  the  best  chance  of  being  remembered  are 
Mr.  Peppercorn's  landscape  and  Mr.  Sargent's  portraits 
of  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mrs.  Thursby.  The  excitement  of 
the  season  will  be  divided  between  this  last  and  a. 
portrait  by  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  in  which  the  Glasgow 
manner  reaches  an  almost  Byzantine  stage.  Of  Mr^ 
Watts  tand  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  I  say  nothing, 
because  the  works  they  send  this  year  are  not  of 
their  best  or  second  best,  and  the  least  said  the  better 
about  great  men's  failures. 

I  put  Mr.  Peppercorn's  landscape  first,  because,, 
though  he  has  not  half  of  Mr.  Sargent's  ready  ability 
and  resource  in  putting  his  case,  the  sentiment  that 
moves  him  is  graver  and  tenderer,  and  in  the  result  this, 
is  conveyed  to  us  as  the  main  effect,  and  not  an  impres- 
sion of  cold  dexterity.  The  grey  landscape  lifts  us. 
away  from  the  gaudy  toys  that  surround  it  into  the 
company  of  a  mind  that  broods  over  the  thing  beloved 
till  it  comes  forth  in  a  picture,  complete,  tranquil, 
undisturbed.  The  elegiac  mood  of  the  painter  writes 
itself  in  the  muffle  of  rainy  cloud  and  dark  land,  and 
plays  so  delicately  on  the  scarce  perceptible  difference 
of  grey  and  grey-green  that  the  scene,  sombre  in  itself, 
seems  to  hold  all  the  light  and  all  the  colour  in  the 
gallery.  As  a  not  unworthy  pendant  to  this  picture  is. 
hung  a  landscape  by  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson.  It  appeared, 
to  me  by  much  the  best  that  he  has  yet  shown.  The 
scale,  disposition  and  painting  of  the  nymphs  is  still 
rather  worrying,  and  some  of  the  paintings  small  and. 
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birdsnesty  in  style,  but  Mr.  Thomson  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  a  landscape  harmony  of  his  own,  and  is 
gradually  cutting  and  contriving  its  shapes  with  more 
force  and  singleness.  To  finish  with  the  landscapes, 
Mr.  Wetherbee  sends  perhaps  the  best  version  he  has 
yet  done  of  his  graceful  pastoral ;  Mr.  Edward  Stott, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  over-sweetened  his  colour. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hartley's  material  in  his  South  Down  land- 
scape is  well  chosen,  and  Mr.  Withers  makes  us  for- 
give, at  the  very  end,  a  visit  to  the  balcony. 

I  suppose  in   all   the   history  of  painting  hostile 
observation  has  never  been  pushed  so  far  as  by  Mr. 
Sargent.     I  do  not   mean   stupid   deforming  spite, 
humorous  caricature,  or  diabolic  possession,  the  send- 
ing of  a  devil  into  a  sitter  ;  rather  a  cold,  accusing 
eye  bent  on  the  world.    Mr.  Sargent's  extraordinary 
artistic  organization  seems  to  work  itself  up  against 
the  object  into  a  kind  of  nervous  fury  :  he  batters  upon 
it  with  a  hard,  dusty  light ;  will  give  alleviation  to  the 
senses  not  even  in  the  last  extremity,  the  quality  of  his 
paint,  and  holds  us  by  nothing  more  sympathetic  than 
a  logical  coherence  in  the  relation  of  his  tones,  and 
an  assertion  in  his  forms  that  defies  contradiction.  He 
pulls  up  a  blind  to  the  east  wind  upon  sitter  and 
furniture,  wrings  our  assent  from  us  to  the  spectacle 
he  discloses,  and  hates  it  with  splendid  accuracy.  Mr. 
Sargent,  in  a  word,  is  an  artist  of  rare  capacity,  but 
has  a  temperament   not   commonly   associated  with 
artistic  power,  belonging  rather  to  the  prosecuting 
lawyer  or  denouncing  critic.     Hence  the  mixture  of 
feelings    with   which   one    regards    his   work,  first 
repelled  by  its  contempt,  then  fascinated  by  its  life  and 
constructive  ability  ;   for  it  is  all  up  with  the  good- 
natured,    inefficient   neighbours   once   those  Sargent 
figures  have  held  the  eye  ;  they  reveal  themselves  as 
well-meant  dumplings. 

Mr.  Melville's  figure  is  in  essence,  I  am  afraid,  no 
more  nor  less  than  a  dumpling,  though  it  defies  the 
suspicion  with  an  intimidating  quantity  of  style.  I 
prefer  Mr.  Tuke's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Forbes  Brown 
because  it  is  more  respectful  to  the  sitter  ;  better  this 
shy  and  awkward  approach  than  the  swashing. 

M.  Knopff  is  a  kind  of  harmless  Rops  for  use  of  the  New 
Gallery.  Just  as  one  lady  entitles  her  picture  "  Somnium 
Mystica"  (sic)  and  Mr.  Alfred  East  entitles  his  "  Mystic 
Pool "  (sic),  so  does  M.  Knopff  capture  the  good  people 
who  are  tickled  by  an  apparently  hidden  meaning  by  the 
cleverer  device  of  painting  a  puzzle  and  hiding  the  key. 
The  critic  of  one  evening  paper  has  been  hugely  edified. 
He  makes  a  wild  shot  at  the  identity  of  one  of  M. 
Knopff  s  properties,  a  cast  of  the  well-known  bronze  of 
Hypnos,  describing  it  as  a  Greek  marble  Medusa  head, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  this  painter  not  only  sees  and 
paints  but  thinks,  and  then  confesses  that  he  has  not  a 
ghost  of  a  notion  what  his  thought  is  about.  It  may  be 
hinted  that  his  chief  preoccupation  this  year  is  the 
mystic  material  known  as  sateen.  As  sateen  is  to  silk, 
so  is  M.  Knopff  s  bric-a-brac  to  mysticism. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  explicit 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  a  sonnet  made  with  some  diffi- 
culty. His  picture,  "The  World's  Conquerors,"  is  the 
best  piece  of  painting  in  many  respects  that  he  has  sent  to 
these  exhibitions.  There  are  square  inches  of  quite 
pleasant  pigment  in  it,  where,  having  a  cast  or  familiar 
formula  to  render,  he  has  not  been  bothered  by  the 
drawing.  The  composition,  too,  is  better.  But  this 
kind  of  painting  demands  some  power  of  drawing  and 
modelling  the  human  face  and  body,  and  Mr.  Crane's 
stock-in-trade  of  decorative  devices  does  not  carry  him 
far  enough.  When  the  turn  of  a  head  gives  a  draughts- 
man such  manifest  difficulty,  he  would  do  better  to 
limit  himself  to  flat  profile. 

The  general  effect  of  the  exhibition  is  garish  and 
stuffy.  All  exhibitions  have  their  hangers-on,  but  the 
New  Gallery  will  die  of  suffocation  if  it  cannot  shear 
away  its  parasites.  Most  galleries,  again,  have  some 
favoured  official,  president  or  secretary,  who  hangs  up 
a  picture  yearly — as  he  might  his  hat.  But  what  a  hat 
is  Mr.  Halle's,  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  number 
of  times  he  hangs  it  up,  and  the  places  he  chooses  for 
the  purpose  ! 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society, 
curiously  enough,  the  balance  of  interest  falls  to  names 
•we  associate  with  the  New  Gallery.  There  is  a  splendid 


Burne-Jones,  a  version  of  "Perseus  and  Andromeda"  in 
the  famous  series.    There  is  a  Walter  Crane,  more 
fatally  disabled,  if  possible,  by  the  difficulties  of  drawing 
objects  in  three  dimensions  than  the  picture  at  the  New 
Gallery.     There  are  several  numbers  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Melville.     The    general    tendency   noticeable  in  the 
Society,  now  that  its  older  men  are  dying  off,  is  a 
thoughtless  attempt  to  rival  the  scale  and  force  of  oil 
paintings  in  semi-transparent  water-colour.  They  might 
well  learn  a  lesson  from  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones's  pic- 
ture.   In  this  the  medtum  is  frankly  opaque,  and,  there- 
fore, serves  the  purpose  admirably  of  colouring  a  large 
cartoon.    Transparent  washes  of  flat  tint  might  equally 
well  be  used  to  colour  larger  drawings  when  shapes  and 
modelling  are  expressed  by  line.     But  what  possible  end 
is  served  by  the  pretence  of  light  and  values  carried  out 
over  these  huge  surfaces?  The  nature  of  the  technique 
is  such  that  no  human  skill  can  carry  through  the 
task,  and  the  result  is  a  kind  of  colour  that  no  one 
would  ever  arrive  at  by  intention,  a  dirty  brown,  with 
approximate  values  suddenly  stuck  in  it  here  and  there 
like  plums  in  a  pudding.     Mr.  Melville  is  much  too 
skilful  a  strategist  to  face  the  quite  impossible  or  thank- 
less task  :  he  chooses  his  Venice  subject  so  that  the 
task  is  to  gradate  two  colours  over  the  field.    Even  so 
the  task,  on  so  large  a  sheet  of  paper,  would  tax  any 
one  less  technically  skilful  than  Mr.  Melville,  and  the 
approximation  that  results,  the  blue  and  brown,  is 
hardly  worth  the  pains.     A  Japanese  colour  print  is 
really  as  near  the  facts   and   pleasanter  in  texture. 
When  he  deals  with  a  more  varied  colour  field,  Mr. 
Melville  adopts  a  convention  that  might  be  expressed 
as  follows  :  every  colour  shall  be  allowed  to  explode  at 
any  distance  from  a  given  object  and  with  any  force 
desired.   By  this  means  he  plucks  his  decorative  scheme 
out  of  the  entanglement  produced  by  the  attempt  to 
make  a  solid  world  in  water-colour.    If  a  man  so  adroit 
and  determined  as  Mr.  Melville  leaves  us  dissatisfied, 
what  is  to  be  said  for  painters  who  have  none  of  his 
gift  for  subordinating  the  elements  of  a  scene  with  a 
view  to  an  effect  ?    What  of  the  large  black  faces,  the 
red-hot  effects  of  light,  the  gappy  world  of  stippled  bogs 
and  tufts  of  realism  that  these  walls  present  ?  Mr. 
Napier  Hemy  is  the  man  who  pulls  through  best  in  the 
effort  to  stand  up  to  Nature  in  a  wrong  medium,  and 
he  does  it  by  treating  water-colour  as  if  it  were  oil, 
plastering  on  his  gouache  apparently  with  a  hog's-hair 
brush. 

At  Mr.  Wisselingh's  gallery  in  Brook  Street,  Mr. 
Arthur  Tomson's  exhibition  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher's.  Mr.  Tomson,  some  years  ago,  struck  out  an 
excellent  picture  composed  of  groups  of  men,  horses, 
hay  waggons  breaking  upon  the  grand  lines  of  the 
Downs.  Since  then  he  has  been  wandering  about, 
always  with  taste  and  feeling,  but  without  the  grip  and 
energy  that  characterised  his  treatment  of  the  earlier 
subjects.  Perhaps  when  he  has  more  thoroughly 
possessed  himself  of  his  new  material  he  will  come  to 
treat  it  with  an  equal  force.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  belongs 
to  the  same  category  of  artists,  in  that  he  seems  to 
drift  away  often  into  mere  study  of  material,  without  a 
previous  question  as  to  its  picture-making  qualities. 
Thus  in  the  present  show  he  loiters  round  about  a  little 
pond  with  a  lazy  mind  that  never  criticises  its  shape  when 
that  shape  comes  in  collision  with  the  frame  of  a  canvas. 
But  the  eye  with  which  he  measures  natural  effect  in 
colour  and  tone  is  one  of  the  keenest  of  existing  organs. 
Accordingly,  when  the  material  that  presents  itself  is 
agreeable,  the  sort  of  pleasure  is  to  be  had  in  Mr. 
Fisher's  picture  that  we  should  draw  from  the  object 
in  nature.  The  difference  is  that  a  picture  accentuates, 
when  it  does  not  correct,  all  in  nature  that  is  awkward 
in  shape  and  competing  in  interest.  D.  S.  M. 

THE  MOTTL  CONCERT. 

WHEN  concerts  crowd  in  thick  and  fast  the  musical 
critic  politely  says  disagreeable  things  about  the 
people  who  give  concerts  ;  when  there  are  no  concerts 
he  politely  says  disagreeable  things  about  the  people 
who  do  not  give  concerts.  But  when  there  is  a  fairly 
large  number  of  concerts,  and  not  one  of  the  number 
is  worth  attending,  not  one  inspires  him  with  a  new 
thought,  a  fresh  mood,  affords  him  the  slightest 
prompting  for  an  article  which  shall  be  anything  better 
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than  the  most  flagrant  copy-spinning — then  the  critic 
feels  that  saying  disagreeable  things  is  of  no  use,  gives 
no  adequate  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  he  throws  down 
his  pen,  or  smashes  his  typewriter,  and  stalks  sullenly 
away.  Thus  have  I  been  occupied  for  some  weeks  :  I 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  sullenly  stalking  away  from 
the  concerts  I  have  ventured  to  sample.  I  tried  Rosenthal, 
that  triumph  of  beef  over  intellect,  emotion,  tempera- 
ment, all  artistry  ;  I  tried  a  dozen  others  ;  then  it  was 
impossible  not  to  realise  that  the  sea  of  mediocrity  had 
again  rushed  over  us,  that  in  all  that  sea  there  was  not 
an  artistic  soul,  not  a  player  nor  a  singer  worth 
listening  to  for  five  consecutive  minutes.  Finally,  on 
Tuesday  night,  we  had  Mottl  to  relieve  the  intolerable 
tedium  and  monotony  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  probably 
amongst  others,  that  at  last  the  fatal  spell  was  to  be 
broken.  But  alas  !  Mottl,  instead  of  breaking  the 
spell,  succumbed  to  it  :  he  gave  us  a  concert  which  can 
only  be  described  as  thoroughly  mediocre.  Hitherto 
he  has  given  us  very  good  concerts  or  very  bad  ones  : 
never  before  has  he  been  so  bold  as  to  put  us  off  with 
that  deadly  infliction,  a  middling  concert.  Was  it  the 
ghastly  drizzling  evening?  was  it  the  consequently 
sparse  audience  ?  was  it  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
analytic  programme  (which  completely  beat  Mr.  Ashton 
Ellis's  wildest,  most  enthusiastic  endeavours  after 
perfect  fatuity)  ?  Heaven  may  know  :  frankly  I  cannot 
guess. 

The  concert  opened  with  Beethoven's  "Leonora" 
overture  ;  of  course  the  overture  known  as  No.  3. 
Now,  when  Mottl  first  played  in  London,  it  was  this 
"Leonora"  overture  No.  3  which  taught  us  his 
prodigious  powers,  the  surprising  extent  of  his  powers, 
and  their  still  more  surprising  limitations.  It  was  his 
playing  of  this  that  taught  us  that  he  was,  first  and  last, 
a  Wagner  conductor  :  we  all — all  we  superlatively 
intelligent  people — noticed  that  whatever  there  was 
thoroughly  Wagnerish  in  the  overture  was  fondly,  even 
passionately,  dwelt  on  and  made  the  most  of,  while  the 
rest,  that  is  to  say,  the  main  part  of  the  overture,  the 
Beethovenish  part,  was  slurred  over  as  of  no  or  little 
account.  Though  I  doubt  whether  Mottl  took  the 
trouble  to  read  one  of  our  criticisms  on  that  former 
occasion,  yet  his  playing  of  the  piece  on  this  latter 
occasion  almost  inclined  one  to  think  he  had,  and 
meant  to  show  us  he  could  do  better,  or  at  any  rate 
differently.  He  made  a  trifle  more  of  the  Beethoven  part 
and  a  great  deal  less  of  the  part  which  by  reason  of  its 
passion,  colour,  dramatic  rapidity  of  movement,  seems 
so  very  Wagnerish.  The  result  was  a  painfully 
middling  bit  of  playing,  a  bit  of  playing  wholly 
unexhilarating,  in  fact  depressing.  Miss  Ella  Russell's 
singing  of  the  divine  "  Abscheulicher  "  from  "  Fidelio  " 
was  on  the  whole  even  less  stimulating  ;  the  ballet 
music  from  Rubenstein's  "  Feramors  "  was  duller  still, 
more  deadly  still  in  its  dulness  ;  and  after  that  came  the 
Jupiter  symphony  of  Mozart. 

Now  when  the  Eminent  Programmist  talks  of  the 
Jupiter  as  "  unquestionably  the  noblest  orchestral  work 
that  had  been  written  until  Beethoven  produced  his 
Eroica"  he  talks,  as  he  often,  indeed  oftenest,  does, 
highly  creditable  nonsense.  Considered  as  a  com- 
plete art  achievement  the  Jupiter  symphony  is  as  far 
behind  the  Eroica  as  the  Eroica  is  behind  Mozart's 
G  minor.  The  last  movement  is  indeed  tremendous  ; 
besides  standing  almost  alone — after  all,  only  the 
"  Zauberflote  "  overture  may  fairly  be  set  by  its  side- 
as  a  technical  feat,  it  is  full  of  a  startling  energy, the 
elemental  energy  from  which  sprung  the  round  world, 
that  had  scarcely  been  hinted  at  in  music  before 
and  only  came  into  music  again  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Fifth  symphony.  But,  splendid  though  it 
is,  one  cannot  reasonably  compare  the  first  movement 
with  t$he  first  movement  of  either  the  Eroica  or  the 
G  minor.  Take  the  latter  ;  think  of  the  poignant  power 
of  the  first  theme,  the  pathos  of  the  second,  of  the  way  in 
which  that  curious  atmosphere  is  preserved,  that  sense  of 
sadness  and  sunlight  ;  and  after  that  consider  whether 
the  rather  commonplace  first  theme,  or  the  merely 
graceful  second  theme,  or  the  energy  without  tender- 
ness of  the  whole  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Jupiter 
bring  it  within  many  a  league  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  G  minor.  The  slow  movement  of  the  Jupiter  is, 
doubtless,  very  fine  ;  but  where  does  it  come  after  the 


mysterious  slow  movement  of  the  G  minor,  surcharged 
with  that  strange  sweetness?  Only  in  the  finale  has 
the  Jupiter  the  advantage,  and  against  that  the  G  minor 
finale  has  this  corresponding  advantage,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly in  place,  and  not  a  movement  which,  when  you 
hear  it,  drives  out  of  your  mind  by  its  vehemence,  its 
naked  energy,  all  that  has  gone  before.  This,  however, 
is  all  irrelevant.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  work  written  that  demanded  con- 
tinuous, even  playing,  it  is  the  Jupiter.  Merely  to  run 
carelessly  through  it  will  not  make  one-tenth  of  the 
effect  that  can  be  got  by  running  carelessly  through 
the  G  minor  ;  not  a  bar  of  it  makes  much  effect  unless 
the  conductor  carefully  considers  how  to  balance  it  with 
every  other  bar  in  the  symphony.  To  play  the  fortes 
with  immense  strength  and  the  pianos  as  softly  as 
possible  is  the  sure  way  to  destruction.  That  is  the 
way  Mottl  took.  In  the  fortes  he  seemed  to  drive  his 
band  into  a(  corner  and  bludgeon  them  until  he  had 
beaten  all  the  tone  out  of  them  ;  in  the  pianos  he  sup- 
pressed them  until  all  the  free  natural  singing  quality 
of  their  playing  was  lost ;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
two  kinds  of  treatment  made  both  very  painful.  In  a 
word,  Mottl  was  not  in  the  best  Mottl  form,  and  one 
can  only  hope  that  he  will  do  better  next  time.  As  for 
the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  selection,  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better  ;  the  Siegfried  Idyll  was  barely  passable  ; 
and  the  Kaiser  March  suffered  from  the  old  over- 
driving of  the  band. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  will  go  to  Queen's 
Hall  on  17  May  to  hear  Weingartner.  Whether  he  is 
a  conductor  or  only  a  disputed  reputation  yet  remains 
to  be  decided  in  England  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  should  be 
heard.  Next  week  I  hope  to  have  space  to  say  some- 
thing of  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  series  of  concerts  of  the  old 
music  which  will  take  place  at  7  Bayley  Street,  W.C.,  on 
18  May,  1  June  and  15  June.  Meantime  I  may  point 
out  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  genuine  music  lovers  to 
support  Mr.  Dolmetsch  by  subscribing  their  guinea. 
While  I  am  giving  "  tips  "  I  must  not  omit  to  remind 
readers  that  Mr.  Robert  Newman  is  another  gentleman 
to  whom  London  owes  much,  and  his  benefit  concert 
comes  off  at  3  this  afternoon. .  J.  F.  R. 

KATE  TERRY. 

"The  Master."  An  Original  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
By  G.  Stuart  Ogilvie.  Globe  Theatre.  23  April, 
1898. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Algy."  An  Original  Light  Comedy, 
in  Three  Acts.  By  R.  C.  Carton.  Comedy  Theatre. 
21  April,  1898. 

I MUST  say  Mr.  Stuart  Ogilvie  has  an  odd  notion  of 
how  to  write  a  part  to  suit  a  particular  actor.  Here 
is  Mr.  Hare,  one  of  the  very  few  English  actors  one 
dare  send  a  foreigner  to  see,  excelling  in  the  represent- 
ation of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  quick,  clear,  crisp, 
shrewd,  prompt,  sensible  men.  Enter  to  him  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  with  a  part  expressly  designed  to  show  that  all 
this  is  nothing  but  a  pig-headed  affectation,  and  that  the 
true  humanity  beneath  it  is  the  customary  maudlin, 
muzzy,  brainless,  hysterical  sentimentality  and  excita- 
bility which  is  supposed  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
British  playgoer,  and  which,  no  doubt,  does  affect  him 
to  some  extent  when  he  induces  in  himself  the  necessary 
degree  of  susceptibility  with  a  little  alcohol.  What  a 
situation  !  And  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  provide 
Mr.  Hare  with  a  part  showing  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  his  own  temperament !  All  through  "  The  Master  " 
Mr.  Ogilvie  seems  to  be  trying  to  prove  to  Mr.  Hare 
what  a  much  finer  and  more  genuine  fellow  he  would 
have  been  if  nature  had  made  him  a  Charles  Warner 
or  a  Henry  Neville.  Apart  from  the  point  being  an 
extremely  debateable  one,  it  seems  hardly  quite  polite 
to  Mr.  Hare,  who,  after  all,  cannot  help  being  himself. 
This  comes  of  an  author  making  no  serious  attempt 
to  get  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  character  he 
professes  to  have  dramatised — of  simply  conspiring 
with  the  stupid  section  of  the  pit  to-  make  an 
Aunt  Sally  of  it.  Half  the  play  might  be  made 
plausible  if  "The  Master"  were  played  as  a 
savage,  iron-jawed,  madly  selfish  old  brute ;  but  the 
other  half  is  evidently  laid  out  for  Mr.  Hare's  refinement 
and  humanity  of  style.    And  then  there  is  a  revolting 
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obviousness  about  the  operations  of  destiny  with  a  view 
to  a  happy  ending.  The  old  gentleman  first  puts  his 
son  out  of  the  house,  then  puts  out  his  daughter,  and 
finally  puts  out  his  wife,  whereupon  the  servants  leave 
of  their  own  accord.  Immediately,  with  a  punctuality 
and  perfect  expectedness  which  is  about  as  dramatic  as 
the  response  of  a  box  of  vestas  to  a  penny  in  the  slot, 
comes  the  winning  of  the  Victoria  Cross  in  India  by 
the  disinherited  son,  the  heroic  rescue  of  a  band  of 
entombed  miners  by  the  manly  young  husband  for 
whose  sake  the  daughter  defies  her  father,  and  the 
sacrifice  by  the  discarded  wife  of  her  whole  fortune  to 
save  her  oppressor  from  ruin.  For  a  man  of  Mr. 
Ogilvie's  calibre  I  call  this  gross.  It  is  not  the  fine 
art  of  the  dramatist  :  it  is  the  trade  of  the  playwright, 
and  not  even  a  first-class  job  at  that.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Ogilvie  should  thus  aim  at 
rank  commonness  in  his  drama  any  more  than  at  the 
rank  illiteracy  of  expression  which  usually  accompanies 
it,  and  which  he  saves  his  play  from  absolute  in- 
tolerableness  by  avoiding.  He  may  reply  that  the 
public  like  rank  commonness.  That  may  be,  when  it 
comes  from  the  man  to  whom  it  is  natural,  and  who,  in 
doing  it,  is  doing  his  best.  But  whether  the  public  will 
like  it  from  Mr.  Ogilvie  remains  to  be  seen.  Miss 
Marie  Corelli's  novels  may  be  more  widely  read  within 
a  month  of  their  publication  than  Mr.  Meredith's  used 
to  be  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  if  Mr.  Meredith 
were  deliberately  to  try  to  do  Miss  Corelli's  work  the 
result  would  be  popular.  The  public  does  not  like  to 
see  a  man  playing  down  ;  and  I  should  insult  Mr. 
Ogilvie  most  fearfully  if  I  were  to  assume  that  he  was 
doing  his  best  in  "The  Master."  When,  after  stooping 
to  a  baby,  he  took  the  final  plunge  with  a  band  playing 
"  Soldiers  of  our  Queen  "  to  a  cheering  crowd  outside, 
I  hid  my  face  and  heard  no  more. 

The  interest  of  the  occasion  was  strongly  helped  out 
by  the  reappearance  of  Miss  Kate  Terry,  an  actress 
unknown,  except  as  an  assiduous  playgoer,  to  the 
present  generation.  Miss  Terry  entered  apologetically, 
frankly  taking  the  position  of  an  elderly  lady  who  had 
come  to  look  after  her  daughter,  and  tacitly  promising 
to  do  her  best  not  to  be  intrusive,  nor  to  make  any 
attempt  at  acting  or  anything  of  that  sort,  if  the 
audience  would  only  be  a  little  indulgent  with  her. 
She  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  looking  very  nice  and  kindly  ; 
but  the  moment  she  had  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Hare 
her  old  habits  got  the  better  of  her,  and  the  sentence 
was  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  before  she  recognised,  as 
its  cadence  struck  her  ear,  that  she  had  acted  it,  and 
acted  it  uncommonly  well.  The  shame  of  this  discovery 
made  her  nervous  ;  but  the  more  nervous  she  was,  the 
less  she  could  help  acting  ;  and  the  less  she  could  help 
acting,  the  more  she  put  on  the  ycuth  of  the  time  when 
she  had  last  acted — a  fearful  indiscretion.  However, 
as  the  audience,  far  from  taking  it  in  bad  part, 
evidently  wanted  more  of  it,  Miss  Terry,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  abandoned  herself  to  her  fate  and  went  reck- 
lessly for  her  part.  It  was  not  much  of  a  part ;  but 
she  gave  the  audience  no  chance  of  finding  that  out. 
She  apparently  began,  in  point  of  skill  and  practice, 
just  where  she  had  left  off  years  ago,  without  a  trace 
of  rust.  Her  first  two  or  three  speeches,  though 
delicately  distinct,  had  a  certain  privacy  of  pitch,  I 
thought ;  but  almost  before  I  had  noticed  it,  it 
vanished,  as  she  recaptured  the  pitch  of  the  theatre 
and  the  ear  of  the  crowded  audience.  She  has 
distinguished  skill,  infallible  judgment,  altogether  ex- 
traordinary amenity  of  style,  and  withal  a  quite  en- 
chanting air  of  being  a  simple-minded  motherly  lady, 
who  does  not  mean  to  be  clever  in  the  least,  and  never 
was  behind  the  scenes  in  a  theatre  in  her  life.  I  some- 
times dream  that  I  am  on  a  concert  platform  with  a 
violin  in  my  hands  and  an  orchestra  at  my  back,  having 
in  some  inexplicable  madness  undertaken  to  play  the 
Brahms  Concerto  before  a  full  audience  without  know- 
ing my  G  string  from  my  chanterelle.  Whoever  has 
not  dreamt  this  dream  does  not  know  what  humility 
means.  Trembling  and  desperate,  I  strike  Joachim's 
attitude,  and  find,  to  my  amazement,  that  the  instru- 
ment responds  instantly  to  my  sense  of  the  music,  and 
that  I  am  playing  away  like  anything.  Miss  Terry's 
acting  reminds  me  of  my  imaginary  violin-playing  :  she 
seems  utterly  innocent  of  it,  and  yet  there  it  is,  all 


happening  infallibly  and  delightfully.  But,  depend  on 
it,  she  must  know  all  about  it ;  for  how  else  does  her 
daughter,  Miss  Mabel  Terry,  come  to  be  so  cunningly 
trained  ?  She  has  walked  on  to  the  stage  with  a 
knowledge  of  her  business,  and  a  delicacy  in  its  execu- 
tion, to  which  most  of  our  younger  leading  ladies  seem  no 
nearer  than  when  they  first  blundered  on  to  the  boards 
in  a  maze  of  millinery  and  professional  ignorance.  Yes  : 
the  daughter  gives  the  apparent  naivete"  of  the  mother 
away  :  if  that  art  were  an  accident  of  Nature  it  could 
never  be  taught  so  perfectly.  Indeed,  there  were 
plenty  of  little  revelations  of  this  kind  for  sharp  eyes. 
I  have  already  described  how  Miss  Kate  Terry's 
momentary  nervousness  at  first  threw  her  back  to  the 
acting  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  that  moment  one  saw 
how  much  of  the  original  Kate  Terry  her  daughter  had 
just  been  reproducing  for  us.  Then  Miss  Terry  recovered 
her  self-possession  and  her  own  age  ;  and  here  again 
one  saw  that  she  was  by  no  means  going  to  be  the 
maidenly  Kate  Terry  with  a  matronly  face  and  figure, 
but  virtually  a  new  actress  of  matronly  parts,  unsur- 
passed in  stage  accomplishment,  and  with  a  certain 
charm  of  temperament  that  will  supply  our  authors 
with  something  that  they  get  neither  from  the  dazzling 
cleverness  of  Mrs.  Kendal  nor  the  conviction  and  comic 
force  of  Mrs.  Calvert,  who  alone  can  lay  claim  to  any- 
thing approaching  her  technical  powers.  I  do  not  feel 
sure  that  Miss  Terry  could  play  Mrs.  Alving  in 
"Ghosts"  as  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright  plays  it — if,  in- 
deed, she  could  bring  herself  to  play  it  at  all — but  I 
am  sure  that  her  art  will  not  fail  her  in  any  play, 
however  difficult,  that  does  not  positively  antagonise 
her  sympathies. 

Stage  art,  even  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  artificial 
kind,  sits  so  naturally  on  the  Terrys  that  I  dare  say  we 
shall  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  family  charm  and  very 
little  about  the  family  skill.  Even  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
whose  keenness  of  intelligence  is  beyond  all  dissimula- 
tion, has  often  succeeded  in  making  eminent  critics 
believe  that  her  stagecraft  and  nervous  athleticism  are 
mere  efflorescences  of  her  personal  charm.  But  Miss 
Mabel  Terry  has  no  special  enchantments  to  trade  upon 
— only  the  inevitable  charms  of  her  age.  She  is  not 
recognisably  her  aunt's  niece.  She  is  not  majestically 
handsome  and  graceful  like  Miss  Julia  Neilson  ;  nor 
voluptuously  lovely  like  Miss  Lily  Hanbury ;  nor 
perilously  bewitching  like  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
But  she  can  speak  beautifully,  without  the  slightest 
trick  or  mannerism  of  any  sort  ;  and  no  moment  of 
nervousness  can  disable  her :  the  word  gets  rightly 
touched  even  when  she  can  hardly  hear  it  herself.  She 
never  makes  a  grimace,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of 
consciousness  or  exaggeration  about  her  gestures. 
She  played  between  her  mother  and  Mr.  Hare  with- 
out being  technically  outclassed.  Most  of  our  stage 
young  ladies  would  have  sustained  the  comparison  like 
an  understudy  volunteered  in  a  desperate  emergency  by 
the  nearest  amateur.  If  we  are  to  write  this  down  as 
the  family  charm,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  a  charm 
which  includes  a  good  deal  of  industriously  acquired 
skill.     It  ought  to  be  called  artistic  conscience. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  is  condemned  to  his  usual  premature 
grey  hairs.  If  he  ever  gets  a  chance  as  Romeo,  I  am 
convinced  that,  from  mere  force  of  habit,  the  first  thing 
he  will  say  to  Juliet  will  be,  "  I  have  known  your  uncle 
close  on  fifty  years.  Your  mother  was  a  sweet,  gentle 
lady,  God  bless  her."  There  is  only  five  minutes — 
more's  the  pity — of  Mr.  Kerr.  His  Major  Hawkwood 
is  a  younger  brother  of  Baron  Croodle,  whose  second 
coming,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  at  hand  by  this  time. 
Mr.  Gillmore  and  Mr.  Cherry  as  the  two  heroes,  and 
Mr.  Rock  as  the  butler,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
except  less  obvious  parts  for  them.  Mr.  Ross  struck  me 
as  not  quite  plausible  enough  in  his  villainy  for  the 
favourite  of  so  exacting  a  principal  as  The  Master. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  "  at  the  Comedy  is  an  ignoble, 
but  not  unamusing,  three-act  farce.  I  should  have 
nothing  more  to  say  about  it  had  my  eye  not  been 
caught  by  the  astounding  epithet  "  wholesome  "  applied 
to  it.  I  declare  that  it  is  the  most  immoral  play  I  ever 
saw.  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  are  a  middle-aged  pair  more 
completely  and  shamelessly  void  of  self-respect  than 
any  other  couple  for  whom  the  theatre  has  ventured  to 
claim  sympathy.    They  have  one  resource,  one  taste, 
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one  amusement,  one  interest,  one  ambition,  one  occu- 
pation, one  accomplishment ;  and  that  is  betting  on  the 
turf.  The  "  wholesomeness  "  consists  of  the  woman's 
boast  that  though  she  flirts,  she  always  "  runs  straight" 
— as  if  it  mattered  a  straw  to  any  human  being  whether 
she  ran  straight  or  not.  A  lady  who  is  a  gambler, 
a  loafer,  and  a  sponge,  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
motive  of  the  smallest  moral  value  for  refraining  from 
adultery.  There  are  people  who  are  beneath  law- 
breaking  as  well  as  people  who  are  above  it ;  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Algy  are  of  that  class.  But  the  play  is  alto- 
gether too  trivial  and  sportive  to  raise  moral  questions  ; 
and  I  laughed  at  its  humours  without  scruple.  Mr. 
Henry  Ford's  jockey  was  the  best  bit  of  character  in  the 
performance.  Mr.  Hawtrey,  as  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  a  fancy  ball,  harmlessly  drunk,  makes 
plenty  of  inoffensive  fun  ;  and  he  and  Miss  Compton 
have  plenty  of  their  popular  and  familiar  business  in 
the  first  and  third  acts.  The  other  parts  are  really 
exasperating  in  view  of  the  talent  thrown  awav  in 
them.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

~\^7"AR  and  Westralians  have  been  the  depressing 
*  *  influences  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past 
week,  since  it  seems  to  be  fated  at  present  that  no  week 
shall  pass  without  its  "slump,"  and  the  Settlement  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  the  market  has  known  for  some 
time.  But  there  is  now  a  notable  increase  of  confi- 
dence in  most  departments.  The  effects  of  the  war, 
thanks  to  the  publicity  and  delays  that  are  a  consequence 
of  democratic  diplomacy,  had  been  discounted  long 
beforehand,  and  as  we  anticipated  some  time  ago  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
recovery  on  a  small  scale  in  the  prices  of  home  and 
foreign  securities.  The  Money  Market,  in  the  first 
place,  has  performed  a  complete  somersault.  Before 
the  declaration  of  war  fears  of  dearer  money  were 
general,  and  a  Bank  Rate  of  5  and  even  6  per  cent,  was 
generally  anticipated.  Now  the  Market  is  wondering 
how  long  even  the  present  rate  will  be  maintained 
in  view  of  the  strong  position  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  rise  to  4  per  cent.  No  alteration  was 
made  in  the  Bank  Rate  on  Thursday,  and  the  weekly 
return  of  the  Bank  of  England  shows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  increased  1  "85  per  cent. 
to4i'7i  percent.  The  addition  to  the  reserve  during 
the  week  was  .£1,349,780,  making  a  total  reserve  of 
£20,950,000,  as  compared  with  £18,351,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  At  about  the  same  period  last  year 
the  reserve  was  nearly  £26,000,000.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
April  1888,  it  was  as  low  as  £13,500,000.  The 
greater  ease  in  the  Money  Market  has  caused  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  value  of  Consols.  Last  week  they 
stood  at  109^.  On  Thursday  they  had  risen  to  in-g-,  an 
improvement  of  if  on  the  week. 

In  foreign  State  securities  the  feature  has,  of  course, 
again  been  Spanish  bonds,  and  these  seem  to  have 
settled  down  at  last  to  war  level.  Last  week  they 
stood  at  32!  ;  on  Thursday  they  had  recovered  to 
A  month  ago  they  stood  at  49,  and  the  fall  of  i6h  points 
marks  the  effect  of  the  war.  They  are  not  likely  to  go 
much  lower,  though  they  will  certainly  fluctuate  with 
the  events  of  the  war,  and  any  prospect  of  its  speedy 
termination  should  send  them  up  considerably.  The 
finances  of  Spain  are  certainly  in  a  most  precarious 
state,  but  she  is  not  yet  entirely  at  the  end  of  her 
resources,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  she  loses  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  the  strain  upon  her  finances  will  be 
enormously  diminished  whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon 
her  self-esteem.  The  proposals  for  raising  the  money 
for  the  war  which  were  placed  before  the  Cortes  by 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance  on  Tuesday,  are 
probably  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  formulated  under 
the  circumstances,  and  they  rather  ingeniously  take 
advantage  of  the  wave  of  patriotism  which  is  sweeping 
over  Spain  as  a  consequence  of  the  aggression  of  the 
United  States.  The  ordinary  Budget  shows  the  small 
surplus  of  about  £20,000,  but  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  the  Government  proposes  to  raise  £4,000,000 
by  Treasury  bonds,  secured  on  the  Almaden  quicksilver 
mines,  an  asset  which,  a  little  while  ago,  appears  to 
have  been  offered  in  vain  round  Europe  as  security  for 


a  loan.  Other  bonds  are  to  be  issued,  "  guaranteed  by 
the  general  resources  of  the  nation,"  which  foreign 
investors  are  not  likely  to  touch,  and  further  funds  are 
to  be  raised  by  loans  from  State  monopoly  companies, 
by  the  collection  in  advance  of  one  year's  land  and 
industrial  taxes,  and  by  the  issue  of  notes,  to  meet  which 
the  Government  will  pay  into  the  National  Bank  "  any 
available  cash  reserves." 

These  financial  measures  in  Spain  illustrate  the  im- 
portant truth  that  war  in  modern  times  is  even  more 
an  affair  of  finances  than  at  an  earlier  date.  No  one 
doubts  the  bravery  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  or  sailors, 
but  for  lack  of  means  that  bravery  has  no  chance  of 
displaying  itself  in  action.  The  immense  financial  re- 
sources of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  unready  as  are 
the  United  States  for  war,  make  it  a  certainty  that  she 
will  be  victorious  in  the  end.  Nevertheless,  even  the 
United  States  will  not  be  able  to  raise  a  war  loan  with- 
out considerable  disturbance.  Spain  will  have  difficulty 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
The  United  States  can  get  the  necessary  funds  easily 
enough,  so  far  as  her  credit  is  concerned;  but  the 
Silverite  party,  which  has  done  so  much  to  precipitate 
war,  seems  now  determined  to  oppose  any  gold  loan, 
and  is  prepared  to  squabble  over  the  business  in  the 
Senate  until  the  war  is  over — a  term  which  present 
indications  seem  to  show  will  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Home  Railways  have  been  a  quiet  market  during  the 
week,  but  the  greater  ease  in  the  Money  Market  is 
already  beginning  to  have  its  effect,  and  although  prices 
have  not  yet  risen  to  any  extent  the  general  position  is 
good.  Making  up  prices  on  Tuesday  showed  a  number 
of  substantial  declines,  Great  Central  Preferred,  London 
and  South  Western  Consolidated  and  Caledonian  having 
fallen  4  points  on  the  account,  South  Western  Deferred 
z\,  Great  Western  2J,  Great  Eastern  2J,  Brighton 
Ordinary,  Caledonian  Preferred,  Chatham  Preferred  and 
South  Eastern  Preferred  2,  and  most  of  the  rest  about  1. 
The  only  improvements  during  the  account  were  in  Fur- 
ness  Railway,  which  rose  1,  and  in  Hull  and  Barnsley, 
which  rose  \.  Since  Tuesday,  however,  there  have 
been  upward  movements  in  most  descriptions,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  worst  time  is  over  for  these,  as 
for  most  other  securities.  With  greater  confidence  in 
the  market  generally,  the  position  of  all  Home  Rails  is 
very  much  stronger,  and  the  investor  who  wishes  to 
buy  solid  securities  cheap  will  have  to  make  haste,  or 
his  opportunity  will  be  gone. 


Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 


Company. 


D 


Great  Northern  "A"  . 
Great  Northern  Deferred  ... 

Brighton  Deferred  

Midland  Deferred   

Caledonian  Deferred  

North  Eastern   

South  Eastern  Deferred  ... 

North  Western   

Great  Western   

Brighton  Ordinary  

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  .. 

Caledonian  Ordinary  

Great  Northern  Preferred... 
South  Western  Deferred  ... 
South  Eastern  Ordinary  ... 
South  Western  Ordinary  ... 

Midland  Preferred   

Great  Eastern  

Metropolitan   

Great  Central  Preferred  ... 


ividend 
1897. 


2I 
J4 


3i 

4 

3l 


Price 
28  April 

•  49  •• 

•  54- 


6h  . 
Si  • 
5*  • 
4  • 

3  • 

A  1  5 

7  • 

4  • 
3i  • 

3f  • 


175  • 

86£. 

55i 
i73f; 
io8£. 

i97i- 
169J. 
184  . 
146  . 

151  • 
118  . 

89  . 
150  . 
219!. 

n8f.. 
128  . 

6-1  . 


Yield  p.  c. 

£   s.  d. 
11  10 

7 
o 

17 
13 


12  II 
12  2 
IO  IO 
IO  7 
IO  2 
IO 
9 

6 
I 
9 

2 

2    18  II 


18 

6 


7 

IO 


American  Rails,  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
scarcely  suffered  more  during  the  account  than  Home 
Rails.  The  biggest  set  back  was  in  Milwaukees,  which 
made  up  4I  below  the  price  at  the  previous  settlement. 
New  York  Centrals  lost  4J,  Louisville  3! ,  Union  Pacific 
Preferred  3 \,  and  most  of  the  rest  from  \\  to  2.  The 
effect  of  the  war  had  been  previously  discounted  by 
heavy  declines  in  all  descriptions,  and  though  the  re- 
covery is  not  yet  marked,  the  general  tone  is  good,  and 
prices  are  likely  to  be  maintained  at  the  present  level 
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even  if  better  values  are  not  reached.  The  events  of 
the  war  are  likely  to  cause  small  fluctuations  from  time 
to  time,  and  any  likelihood  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
at  an  early  date  will  send  all  descriptions  up  with  a 
rush.  Canadian  Pacifies  seem  now  to  be  on  the  up 
grade,  and  Grand  Trunks  are  steadier.  Rumours  have 
again  been  prevalent  forecasting  an  approaching  settle- 
ment of  the  rate  war,  but  they  appear  to  be  quite  with- 
out foundation.  Every  English  holder  of  Canadian 
Pacific  stock  should  make  a  point  of  expressing  to  the 
Company  his  disapproval  of  its  irreconcilable  attitude. 
It  is  absurd  for  the  Company  to  throw  away  enormous 
profits  for  the  sake  of  the  small  advantage  it  gained  by 
the  differential  rates  it  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  Pacific 
traffic. 

Industrial  securities  have  suffered  more  from  the 
timidity  of  investors  than  from  any  pressure  to  sell,  and 
although  during  the  past  account  falls  have  prepon- 
derated, they  have  in  no  case  been  very  great.  The 
most  notable  change  was  in  Coats'  Ordinary,  which 
lost  3f  during  the  fortnight,  but  have  already  recovered 
about  half  the  decline.  The  improvement  in  Lyons', 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  for  no  very- 
satisfactory  reason,  was  continued,  and  the  shares  rose 
f,  whilst  Spiers  &  Pond  Ordinary  rose  \.  All  other 
changes  were  of  slight  importance,  but  the  improved 
feeling  in  the  market  has  led  to  greater  activity  in  most 
industrial  descriptions,  and  investors  are  beginning  to 
send  in  buying  orders  for  the  better  class  of  shares  in 
satisfactory  fashion.  It  is  feared  that  the  anticipated 
failures  in  connexion  with  the  Westralian  Market  may 
cause  some  trouble  in  the  Industrial  Market,  since 
trouble  in  one  department  often  affects  the  rest  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  general  position  here,  any 
effect  that  will  be  exercised  is  likely  to  be  purely 
temporary.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  usual  list  there 
are  at  present  a  number  of  shares  amongst  industrials 
which  promise  a  satisfactory  yield  to  the  investor  at 
present  prices,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  for  investment  will  recur  for  some  time. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend  Yield 

Company.                 1897.  Price  percent. 

Per  cent.  28  April.  £     s.  d. 

Paquin                            10      ...  1  ...  10    o  o 

Bovril  Deferred                  5      ...  £  ...800 

Do.    Ordinary    7      ...  ...    7    9  4 

Linotype  Deferred             9      ...  jh  ...600 

Mazawattee  Tea                 8      ...  i|-  ...    5  16  4 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co           12      ...  2^  ...    5  12  11 

National  Telephone  (£5)    6      ...  5  A  ...591 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10 (J)  ...  1%  ...    5    6  8 

Linotype  Ordinary  (£5)     6      ...  5|  ...    5    4  4 

Savoy  Hotel  (£10)             7^    ...  16  ...    4  13  9 

Jay's                                l\  ■■■  if  •••  4  12  3 

Eley  Brothers  (^Tio)    ...  17^  ...  38  ...  412  1 

Spiers  &  Pond  {£10)       10  ...  22  ...  4  10  10 

Harrod's  Stores                 20  ...  4^  ...  4  8  10 

Bryant  &  May  (£5)    ...  17J  ...  i9§  ...  4  5  6 

Jones  &  Higgins                 9^  ...  2l  ...  4  4  5 

Swan  &  Edgar                   5  ...  il  ...  4  o  o 

J.  &  P.  Coats  {£10)    ...  20  ...  57  ...  3  14  o 

Aerated  Bread                  40  ...  12  ...  3  5  3 

(J)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

Encouraging  reports  from  the  Transvaal  have  given 
a  little  life  to  the  South  African  Market,  and  here  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  depression  due  to  the  multi- 
form political  disturbances  of  the  last  two  months  is 
at  an  end.  Even  Paris  is  beginning  to  be  a  buyer  of 
Kaffirs  again,  and  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  reports  of 
difficulties  there  on  account  of"  the  fall  in  Spanish  bonds 
and  other  securities  affected  by  the  Cuban  crisis  have 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  "coulisse"  also  is 
settling  down  to  the  new  conditions  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  imposed  upon  business,  and  though  many  of 
the  big  "outside"  houses  will  migrate  to  Brussels, 
where  there  is  probably  one  of  the  best  and  most  in- 
telligent stock  markets  in  the  world,  others  will  in  some 
form  or  other  be  able  to  continue  their  business  as 
before.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  French  investor  will 
lose  his  liking   for   mining   undertakings,  and  once 


political  conditions  are  more  favourable  we  may  look 
for  a  return  of  the  support  Paris  has  always  given  to 
the  South  African  Market.  The  past  account  showed 
serious  declines  in  value  almost  through  the  whole  list, 
but  since  the  carry-over  there  has  been  a  considerable 
recovery.  The  trouble  in  the  Westralian  Market  may 
cause  a  slight  set-back  for  a  few  days,  but,  on  the 
whole  we  consider  that  the  worst  is  past,  and  that 
Kaffir  values  will  soon  reach  their  normal  level  again. 

The  full  report  of  the  meeting  of  Rand  Mines,  Limited, 
in  Johannesburg  last  month  is  now  to  hand,  and  con- 
firms fully  the  favourable  impression  created  by  the 
cabled  reports  of  Mr.  Eckstein's  speech.  The  shares 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  prevailing  depression, 
and  are  now  much  below  their  real  value.  Below  we 
give  an  authoritative  statement  showing  the  actual 
value  of  the  holdings  of  the  Corporation  at  the  present 
market  price,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price 
of  Rand  Mines  shares  should  be  at  least  ^35,  even  on 
the  market  estimate  of  the  value  of  its  properties.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  the  Company  will  declare  a  dividend 
of  100  per  cent.  Next  year  it  will  certainly  pay  at  least 
200  per  cent.,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  it  may  be 
reckoned  upon  to  pay  dividends  of  300  per  cent,  and 
more. 

Rand  Mines,  Limited. 

Shares  held  pHce  Market 

Company.              by  Rand  g  y  j 

Mines.  v 

Glen  Deep                      251,791  ...  z\  ...  ^629,477 

Rose  Deep                      143,720  ...  ...  907,232 

Geldenhuis  Deep     ...     122,558  ...  6£  ...  842,585 

Simmer  &  Jack  West       9, 771  •••  ItV  •••  11,603 

Jumpers  Deep                 270,741  ...  4^  ...  1,319,861 

Nourse  Deep                  268,382  ...  4^  ...  1,274,814 

Wolhuter                         4°»33°  •••  5i  •••  231,897 

Crown  Deep                   232,860  ...  io|  ...  2,474,137 

South  Rand                    215,500  ...  4  ...  862,000 

Langlaagte  Deep           628,700  ...  2|  ...  1,728,925 

Paarl  Central                  199,763  ...  \  ...  99,881 

DurbanRoodepoort  Dp.    59,000  ...  3^  ...  184,375 

Do.    Deben.  6°/0     ^40,540  ...  -£110...  44.594 

Cham,  of  Mines  Deben.       —  —  200 


^10,611,581 

Cash  in  hand,  sundry  Debtors,  &c   1,619,301 

Reservoirs  and  Pumping  Plants   134,180 

Houses,  Furniture,  Waggons,  &c   12,204 

Mooifontein  (611  morgen  228  roods)   10,789 

Langlaagte  Freehold  Rights    13,457 

469*56  Mining  Claims  and  Water-rights 

(including  Ferreira  Deep)    5,000,000 

^17,401,512- 

Less:  Sundry  Creditors   ^363,501 

5  per  cent.  Deben.  Issue  1,000,000 

  i,363>5or 

^16,038,011 

Deduct:  £1  per  share  on  332,708  shares 
(i.e.,  100  per  cent,  dividend  before  vendor's 
lien  operates)   332,708 

^i5.705,303 

Shares  issued    332,708 

Vendors'  Lien  of  25%  equals    1 10,903 


443,611 


;£i  5>705,303 -^443-611  =  £35- 
Add  £1  for  100  per  cent,  dividend. 
Present  value  of  332,708  shares  =  ^36  per  share. 

Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  markets,  the 
gold  industry  in  the  Transvaal  progresses  notably  every 
month.  The  announcement  that  a  reduction  of  ten 
shillings  per  case  in  the  cost  of  dynamite  will  be  made 
on  1  May  is  also  encouraging,  not  so  much  in  itself 
(since  the  reduction  will  make  only  a  trifling  difference 
in  working  costs),  but  as  a  sign  that  President  Kruger 
is  recognising  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  in  some 
slight  degree  the  recommendations  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.    The  impossibility  of  raising  a  loan  in 
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any  European  capital  except  on  the  condition  of  con- 
siderable reforms  being  effected  in  the  Transvaal  is 
necessarily  being  borne  in  upon  him.  There  is  probably 
no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  Messrs.  Rothschild  have 
made  a  definite  offer  of  a  loan  on  this  condition ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  not  only  Messrs.  Rothschild  but 
many  other  big  houses  would  be  glad  to  let  President 
Kruger  have  the  money  he  wants  on  very  favourable 
terms,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission were  carried  out  by  the  Transvaal  Executive. 

One  important  reform  President  Kruger  should,  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  policy,  push  forward.  This  is  the 
proper  administration  of  the  native  liquor  law,  which  is 
at  present  practically  a  dead  letter.  With  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  stamps  at  work  on  the  deep- 
level  properties  the  native  labour  question  on  the  Rand 
is  becoming  daily  more  serious,  and  the  companies  are 
at  present  sadly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
labour  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  labour  they  get  on 
account  of  drunkenness.  One  of  President  Kruger's 
fixed  ideas  is  to  keep  down  the  Outlander  population  in 
the  Transvaal  as  much  as  possible,  but  unless  he  adopts 
the  necessary  means  to  supply  an  abundance  of  native 
labour  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  achieve  this. 
Formerly  it  was  found  to  be  wasteful  and  costly  to  use 
machine  drills  to  perform  the  mining  work  done  by 
hand  by  the  natives,  but  recently  more  suitable  machine 
drillshave  been  introducedon  the  Rand  with  considerable 
success.  Should  their  use  become  general  white  labour 
will  be  in  increasing  demand  and  the  Outlander  popula- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased.  The  tables 
we  repeat  below  of  the  estimated  net  yield  of  the  various 
mines  of  the  Rand  show,  however,  that  even  under 
present  conditions,  especially  at  the  present  low  level 
of  prices,  many  of  the  undertakings  offer  prospective 
profits  to  the  investor  which  he  will  with  difficulty  find 
elsewhere,  and  every  further  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  extracting  gold,  as  well  as  the  reforms  which  must 
eventually  come,  will  increase  their  net  yield. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 
Estimated        Price,     Life  of  bable 
Company.  Dividends.     28  April.    Mine.  Net 

Yield. 

Per 

Per  Cent.  Years.  Cem< 

Van  Ryn   40  ...  if  ...  12  ...  17 

Rietfontein  A   35  ...  if  ...  7°(?)  •••  lSh 

!Henry  Nourse  (J)    150  ...  8|  ...  12  ...  15 

Comet   50  ...  2|  ...  18  ...  15 

Ginsberg   50  ...  2    ...    8  ...  12 

Pioneer  (2)    500  ...  9^  ...    1  ...  n 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10  ...  f  ...    6  ...  11 

'Ferreira    350  ...  23^  ...  17  ...  11 

Glencairn    35  ...  if  •••  "  ...  10 

Jumpers  (4)   80  ...  5    ...    8  ...  10 

Crown  Reef  (3)    200  ...  12^  ...    8  ...  9 

Jubilee(5)   75  -  8I  •••    8  -  8^ 

Primrose   60  ...  3^  ...  10  ...  8 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50  ...  3!  ...  15  ...  8 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70  ...  4^  ...  10  ...  8 

Robinson  (7)    20  ...  7|  ...  16  ...  8 

Wemmer   150  ...  8|  ...  10  ...  7^ 

City  and  Suburban(6)...  15  ...  5!  ...  17  •••  7 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100  ...  5§  ...    7  ...  7 

Treasury  (8)   10  ...  3±  ...  13  ...  7 

Heriot   100  ...  7|  ...  12  ...  6 

Wolhuter(c)    10  ...  5f  ...  40  ...  6 

Angelo   75  —  5    •••    8(8)  —  5 

Princess    15  ...  if  •••  2o(?)  ...  5 

May  Consolidated   35  ...  2T7ff...    9  •••  4^ 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30  ...  3    ...  15  •••  4i 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80  6    ...    9  ...  4 

Worcester    60  ...  2^  ...    4  ...  4 

I1)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  £250,000.  (s)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  £110,000.  (3)  51^  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  £250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(4)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  £100,000.  (*)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  £200,000.  (")  £4  shares.  (7)  £5 
shares.  (*)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  into 
account. 


deep  levels. 

Pro- 

r  Estimated        Price,   Life  of  bable 

company.  Dividends.    28  April.  Mine.  Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.  Years. 

*Robinson  Deep  (:)                200      ...  9!  ...  20  ...  17 

Durban  Deep  (2)                    50      ...  3|  ...  15  ...  15 

*Crown  Deep                      200     ...  iof  ...  16  ...  13 

♦Rose  Deep                          105     ...  6^  ...  15  ...  12 

*Nourse  Deep                         60      ...  4J  ...  43  ...  11 

*Bonanza                             io8(3)  ...  4    ...    5  ...  9 

*  Village  Main  Reef(4)               75      ...  5§  ...  13  ...  8 

*Geldenhuis  Deep                   7°(3)  •••  6g  ...  23  ...  7 

*Jumpers  Deep                       40      ...  5    ...  36  ...  6 

*Simmer  and  Jack                   4^(3)...  2§(5)    30  ...  5 

Glen  Deep                            18     ...  2.\  ...  25  ...  5 

Langlaagte  Deep                  21      ...  2|  ...  15  ...  2 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(J)  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (2)  Owns 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  £36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  "claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (3)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (4)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  £200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (5)  £5  shares. 

The  Westralian  Market  has  been  badly  damaged  by 
Mr.  Bottomley's  exploits  and  business  there  is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  We  have  already  drawn  sufficient 
attention  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bottomley's  dealings,  and 
the  retribution  which  is  said  to  have  come  upon  him 
would  matter  little  were  it  not  that  he  drags  down  with 
him  a  number  of  people  whose  confidence  he  had 
gained.  All  the  Bottomley  stocks  are  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  Northern  Territories  in  particular,  which  last 
account  carried  over  at  4,  had  dropped  on  Tuesday  to 
1  j^-  and  now  are  below  par.  This  is  the  fate  of  the 
"  Terrors  "  which  were  issued  at  £3  and  have  so  justly 
earned  their  nickname.  Mr.  Bottomley  has  issued 
another  circular,  this  time  imparting  the  information 
that  the  Market  Trust  will  have  to  be  reconstructed. 
The  embarrassment,  he  says,  is  merely  of  a  temporary 
character  and  so  he  implores  the  big  firms  to  let  the 
differences  stand  over  so'  that  he  may  pay  the  smaller 
ones.  We  shall  soon  know  the  result  of  this  appeal  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Market,  which  scarcely  loves 
Mr.  Bottomley,  but  at  present  it  seems  likely  that  we 
shall  have  to  look  forward  to  a  Northern  Territories 
restitution  in  the  days  to  come. 

NEW  ISSUES. 
tasmanian  tin  dredging  company. 
This  is  a  Company  with  the  small  capital  of  £50,000 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  tin  carried 
away  in  the  wash  and  tailings  from  the  principal  tin 
mines  in  Tasmania.  These  have  collected  in  the  bed  of 
the  Ringarooma  River  and  the  Company  holds  six 
dredging  leases  from  the  Crown.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  divided  into  15,000  ten  percent,  cumulative 
Preference  Shares  and  35,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each  ;  £10,000  is  reserved  for  working  capital  and  has 
already  been  subscribed,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  shares  go 
to  the  vendor  syndicate  in  payment  for  the  properties. 
The  public  has  therefore  no  present  interest  in  the 
undertaking,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  future.  The 
business  is  an  odd  one,  and  if  any  of  the  shares  come 
on  the  market  it  will  be  wise  to  inquire  a  little  further 
into  it. 

IDRIS  &  CO.  DEBENTURES. 

Idris  &  Co.,  incorporated  in  1893  with  a  share  capital 
of  £150,000,  invite  subscriptions  for  £70,000  of  4  per 
cent.  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  at  par,  secured  on 
the  freehold  and  leasehold  property  of  the  Company. 
It  is  redeemable  at  105  at  any  time  after  September 
1925.  The  business  is  the  well-known  one  of  mineral- 
water  manufacturers.  The  profits  appear  to  have 
steadily  increased,  and  last  year  amounted  to  £14,340. 
As  the  debenture  interest  will  only  absorb  £2800,  there 
is  a  large  balance  left  for  the  Ordinary  shares.  The  De- 
benture issue  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  certain 
existing  4^  per  cent,  mortgages  and  5  per  cent,  de- 
bentures, and  to  provide  additional  capital  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  business. 
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L.   ROSE  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Lime-juice  is  a  profitable  article  of  trade  according  to 
the  prospectus  of  L.  Rose  &  Co.,  lime-fruit  growers, 
lime  and  lemon -juices  merchant,  &c,  of  London, 
Leith  and  Dominica.  The  new  Company  which  takes 
over  the  business  of  the  old  and  well-known  firm  has  a 
capital  of  ^"150,000,  divided  into  15,000  six  per  cent. 
Preference  shares  of  £5  each,  75,000  Ordinary  shares  of 
£1  each.  The  whole  of  the  ordinary  shares  are  taken 
by  the  vendors  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price, 
the  total  price  to  be  paid  for  the  property  being 
^140,000.  The  capitalisation  seems  moderate,  since 
the  profits  for  last  year  are  certified  at  ^12,000  and 
have  regularly  and  considerably  increased  during  the 
three  years  the  certificate  covers.  Since  Messrs.  Rose 
undertake  to  manage  the  business  for  at  least  five 
years,  the  preference  shares  seem  a  fair  investment. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CONSULAR  SCANDAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle, 
26  April,  1898. 

SIR, — Since  my  return  from  an  Easter  vacation  spent  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  I  have  seen  your  article  of  26  March 
on  "  Consular  Scandal,"  and  have  every  reason  to 
sympathise  with  your  attack  on  a  system  which  regards 
foreigners  as  proper  representatives  of  British  interests 
abroad.  German  red-tape  is  often  uncongenial  in 
Germany  ;  to  meet  it  in  those  who  ought  to  be  British 
agents  is  intolerable. 

If  I  relate  a  recent  experience  of  mine  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  appreciate  your  remark  that  "  Rome  has  to 
be  content  with  £200  a  year,  and  what  that  can  pur- 
chase in  the  way  of  German  civility."  Anxious  to  use 
the  privilege  by  which  the  Italian  Government  throws 
open  national  museums  to  foreign  professors,  I  went  to 
Italy  bearing  formal  proof  that  I  was  a  professor  of 
classics  in  a  University  College  in  England,  and  an 
introduction  from  the  author  of  "  Italy  and  her  In- 
vaders," a  member  of  the  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei. 
On  presenting  my  testimonials  at  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
Rome,  I  was  informed  by  the  direttore  that  they  would 
be  accepted  if  ratified  by  a  British  Consul  in  Italy.  I 
then  called  on  the  British  Consul  in  Rome,  Mr.  Roesler 
Franz,  handed  him  my  testimonials  in  the  presence  of 
my  wife,  and  politely  asked  his  help.  His  reception 
was  unfriendly  and  insulting.  I  was  informed  in  an 
unnecessarily  rude  manner  that  I  had  no  right  to  any 
privileges  in  Italian  museums  ;  and  despite  my  assurance 
of  the  importance  of  archaeological  specimens  to  my 
work,  I  was  told  that  he  could  help  "  artists  and  archi- 
tects, but  not  professors."  It  produced  no  effect  to 
cite  the  fact  that  one  of  my  own  colleagues  had  been 
allowed  to  study  in  Italian  museums  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  consul.  The  only  course  open  was  to 
protest  and  withdraw. 

I  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  the  same  testimonials  to 
the  British  Consul  at  Naples,  who  fortunately  is  an 
English  gentleman,  and  who  rendered  me  every  assist- 
ance.— Faithfully  yours,  '  J.  Wight  Duff. 

THE  PRISON  SYSTEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  public  has  been  giving  mouth  to  a  deal  of 
virtuous  indignation  about  our  prison  system.  Might 
an  old  prisoner  be  permitted  to  retort  upon  the  public 
in  a  word  or  two  ?  I  do  not  for  a  moment  defend  the 
system  ;  it  is  as  bad  as  the  worst  that  has  been  said 
about  it.  But  I  do  emphatically  protest  against  the 
notion  that  underlies  nine-tenths  of  recent  criticism  on 
the  subject.  The  assumption  is  that  the  prison  system 
is  worse  than  the  public  disposition  towards  prisoners 
would  have  it ;  and  that  it  only  remains  in  existence 
because  it  is  administered  secretly.  Let  in  the  light 
upon  it,  and  a  shocked  public  conscience  will  not 
tolerate  it  for  a  moment. 

I  would  ask  permission  to  point  out  that  this  is 
nothing  but  the  stupidest  sort  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  In  its  treatment  of  prisoners  the  prison 
system  is  not  a  bit  behind  public  opinion.  If  anything, 
it  is  more  merciful  ;  for  it  does  loosen  a  man  at  the  end 


of  a  set  time,  whereas  public  opinion  is  eternally 
relentless.  It  is  said  that  the  prison  system  drives  men 
back  again  into  crime  ;  it  brutalises  and  dehumanises 
them,  and  fosters  criminal  instincts  and  debased  desires 
as  in  a  hothouse.  True,  but  it  is  not  that  alone  that 
drives  a  man  back  into  crime  ;  it  is  the  fact  that  when 
he  comes  out  of  prison  he  merely  comes  out  into  a 
larger  prison — the  prison  of  a  world  in  which  he  is 
isolated  by  public  opinion.  There  is  a  ring  fence  round 
him  ;  he  must  not  look  for  comradeship  or  the  status  of 
a  man  amongst  men.  Ninety-nine  persons  in  a  hundred 
would  refuse  to  employ  him  ;  would  do  their  utmost  to 
prejudice  the  hundredth  man  against  employing  him. 
And  these  same  people,  who  would  limit  him  to  a  choice 
between  starvation  and  relapsing  into  crime,  read  with 
indignation  of  the  starvation  of  prisoners  in  gaol,  and 
the  cruelty  of  not  giving  a  man  a  chance  of  reformation. 
It  is  the  rottenest  humbug  conceivable  ;  it  is  not  the 
prison  system,  but  public  sentiment  that  fixes  upon  a 
prisoner  the  burden  of  his  crime  for  a  lifetime.  "God 
is  infinitely  good,  and  man  in  the  long  run  cannot  be 
hard  on  man,"  wrote  a  friend  to  me  when  I  came  out  of 
prison.  If  many  of  us  cannot  believe  it,  it  is  because 
years  of  resultless  endeavour  have  tested  it  and  found 
it  utterly  false.  I  do  not  complain  of  this  ;  very  possibly 
the  public  is  right ;  and  in  any  case  it  can,  I  hope,, 
choose  its  own  company.  But  when  it  does  so  choose, 
without  forgiveness,  or  pity,  or  relaxation,  to  keep  a 
man  within  impassable  barriers  for  all  time,  to  head  him 
off  with  unsleeping  vigilance  from  every  road  to  renewed 
manhood,  and,  unless  he  has  a  sufficiently  saving  sense 
of  humour  to  refrain  from  asking  favours,  so  long  as  he 
can  dig  his  own  potato  patch — to  condemn  him  to  the 
bitterness  of  refused  comradeship,  till  his  heart  is  broken 
and  his  energy  wasted  by  years  of  rebuff  and  unforget- 
fulness  ;  when  it  chooses  to  do  this,  it  had  better  not 
make  an  absurd  ass  of  itself,  by  growing  sentimental 
over  the  comparatively  minor  sufferings  that  prisoners, 
endure  before  they  are  remitted  from  gaol  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  open  world. — Yours  faithfully,  Z. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  AS  CROWN  COLONIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Sir, — Her  Majesty's  Government  most  wisely  decided- 
only  to  grant  Imperial  assistance  to  Antigua  on  the 
condition  that  Antigua  should  be  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  Crown  Colony,  and  the  change  has  been  carried 
into  effect.  This  news  caused  a  great  sensation  in 
Dominica  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Dominican,"  writing 
in  the  issue  of  the  24th  ult. ,  which  arrived  on  the  14th 
inst. ,  exclaims,  "  Are  we  to  take  this  as  a  precursor  of 
what  maybe  expected  to  happen  in  Dominica?" 

The  "Times"  (of  Barbados)  of  the  26th  ult.,  which 
arrived  on  the  14th  inst.,  expresses  itself  in  a  leader  as 
follows  : — 

"In  strict  accord  with  the  policy  of  'Confederation 
of  the  West  India  Islands,'  the  Imperial  Government 
has  quietly  waited  for  the  evolution  of  the  inherent  self- 
deficiency  of  the  Colonies,  and  in  their  extremity  ob- 
tained from  them  what  they  refused  to  give  under 
brighter  hopes.  Antigua  has  been  forced  to  yield  up 
representative  government  and  accept  the  Crown 
Colony  Administration  tacked  on  to  'the  grant  in  aid.' 
Antigua's  experiences  will  certainly  be  ours,  because 
first  it  is  irrefragably  patent  that  there  is  no  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  ;  secondly,  the  pseudo-repre- 
sentatives will  rather  abide  Crown  Colony  administra- 
tion than  endure  the  true  representatives  of  the  people 
to  be  associated  with  them  ;  thirdly,  in  any  case,  the 
Imperial  Government  holds  the  whip  hand  over  us,  and 
simply  declares,  '  No  obedience  to  our  long-expressed 
wishes,  no  money.'  It  was  foolish  all  this  while  to 
insist  upon  retaining  Prince  Charles's  Charter." 

I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Editor,  to  inform  your  readers,  and 
especially  amongst  them  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  "  Titnes  "  (of  Barbados)  represents 
the  native  Creoles,  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  island  of  Barbados.  These  170,000 
coloured  subjects  of  the  Queen-Empress  are  at  present 
entirely  unrepresented  in  the  legislature  of  the  island. — 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage, 

Representing  the  West  Indian  and  Demerara  Editors. 
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REVIEWS. 

DR.  LEAF'S  HAFIZ. 
""Visions  from  Hafiz."     By  Walter  Leaf.  London: 
Richards. 

T  N  reviewing,  a  little  while  ago,  the  elegant  but  ex- 
*■  ceedingly  un-Oriental  paraphrases  of  Hafiz  by  Miss 
Lothian  Bell,  we  expressed  the  wish  that  some  prac- 
tised scholar  would  undertake  to  translate  the  bard  of 
Shiraz  with  an  absolute  metrical  fidelity.  The  answer 
to  our  desire  has  come  more  suddenly  than  we  ex- 
pected. Dr.  Walter  Leaf  has  hitherto  been  known, 
almost  exclusively,  as  one  of  the  finest  of  our  Hellenic 
scholars.  His  Homeric  studies  have  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  modern  interpreters  of  the  classics,  and  it 
is  no  small  gratification  to  those  who  interest  them- 
selves in  the  literature  of  the  East  to  find  that  so 
accomplished  a  student  of  Greek  antiquity  has  given 
his  attention  to  the  poetry  of  Persia.  We  are  gratified, 
too,  that  it  is  Hafiz  and  no  other  who  has  beguiled 
Dr.  Leaf  into  a  new  department  of  scholarship.  The 
cult  of  Omar  Khayyam  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  pushed 
too  far  in  this  country,  and  the  attention  given  to  him 
has  become  decidedly  excessive.  Too  much  praise, 
and  too  close  a  study,  can  never  be  given  to  Fitz- 
Gerald's  paraphrase,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  glories  of  recent  English  poetry,  but  Omar 
Khayyam  hardly  holds  the  place  in  Persian  literature 
which  the  fashion  of  the  moment  here  implies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hafiz  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
great  lyric  poets  of  the  world.  He  arrived  in  Persia 
when  the  language,  the  metrical  conditions,  and  the 
ear  of  the  reader  were  all  prepared  for  a  sympathetic 
reception  of  the  most  intense  and  the  most  exquisite 
imagination.  All  Persian  poetry  leads  up  to  him,  and 
after  him  Jami  breaks  the  fall,  if  we  may  say  so,  into 
intellectual  decadence,  without  reaching  the  actual 
supremacy  of  his  predecessor.  If  we  will  comprehend 
Persian  verse  in  a  single  writer  it  is  certainly  in  the 
study  of  Hafiz  that  we  arrive  most  securely  at  our 
goal.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  English  enterprise  in 
the  matter  of  Oriental  scholarship  that  those  who  will 
read  Hafiz  in  the  original  must  apply  to  German 
editions,  those  of  Brockhaus  or  of  Rosenzweig,  for  a 
competent  text.  Even  these,  the  later  of  which  is  forty 
years  old,  are  imperfect,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne,  or  Dr.  Leaf  himself,  was 
occupied  on  the  preparation  of  a  text  which  should 
remove  a  slur  from  Western  scholarship.  There  is 
room  here  for  much  good  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
habit  of  working  on  Greek  texts  should  form  no  ill 
preparation  for  what  would  probably  form  a  still  more 
formidable  task,  the  collation  of  the  slovenly  manu- 
scripts of  early  Persian  scribes. 

Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  translation  of 
Hafiz  has  been  neglected  in  England.  Many  hands 
have  attempted  it,  not  without  success.  In  particular, 
the  version  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  published  in  1875,  in  a 
form  which  has  unfortunately  led  to  its  neglect,  pos- 
sesses not  a  little  of  the  mysterious  and  transient  charm 
of  the  poet.  But  hitherto  all  the  translators  of  Hafiz 
have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  reproducing  with  absolute 
fidelity  the  peculiarities  of  his  rhyme-arrangement  and 
his  quantitative  prosody.  Yet  without  some  such  repro- 
duction the  characteristics  of  a  purely  lyrical  writer 
must  always  be  obscured  and  belied.  Although  the 
ideas  and  the  images  of  Hafiz  may  be  transformed  into 
stanzaic  forms  reminiscent  of  Herrick  or  of  Rossetti, 
these  must  not  only  at  best  be  makeshifts,  but  they 
must  produce  upon  the  ear  of  an  English  reader  an  im- 
pression not  merely  imperfect  but  misleading.  Some 
years  ago  a  student  of  Dutch  poetry  attempted  to  trans- 
late assorted  passages  from  the  tragedies  of  Vondel. 
Every  one  was  surprised  at  their  resemblance  to  the 
style  of  Vondel's  contemporary,  Milton.  But  this  was 
shown  to  be  largely  a  fallacy- ;  the  sullen  and  some- 
what dull  rhymed  Alexandrines  of  the  Dutch  dramatist 
had  been  turned  into  Miltonic  blank  verse  by  the  trans- 
lator, and  all  that  was  Batavian,  all  that  distinguished 
Vondel  from  other  European  writers  of  his  time,  had 
evaporated  in  the  process.  It  is  easy  to  realise  that 
this  must  be  the  case  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  the 
paraphrasing  of  so  exotic  a  metrist  as  Hafiz  into 
measures  exclusively  English. 


It  is  against  this  error  that  Dr.  Leaf  appeals  in  the 
charming  volume  before  us.  He  has  taken  twenty- 
eight  ghazals,  or  odes,  out  of  the  whole  "Divan,"  the 
exact  extent  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  probably 
should  include  more  than  600  poems.  Those  which  Dr. 
Leaf  selects,  however,  are  specially  characteristic,  and 
we  have  been  struck  by  the  large  degree  of  poetic  beauty 
which  he  has  been  enabled  to  retain  in  spite  of  the  net- 
work of  technical  peculiarities  in  which  he  is  environed. 
Like  Greek  verse,  Persian  metre  is  wholly  based  upon 
quantity,  and  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  it  is  lessened 
only  by  the  circumstance  that  "  on  the  whole  the  stress 
very  closely  coincides  with  quantity,  or  at  least  the 
chief  stress  rarely  falls  upon  any  but  a  long  syllable." 
Dr.  Leaf  states  that  the  Persians  have  the  custom  of 
reciting  their  poetry  much  as  Tennyson  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  his.  We  have  clearly  in  our  own 
memory  the  voice  of  Tennyson  mouthing  and  rolling 
his  noble  quantitative  poem  of  "  Boadicea,"  and  we 
suppose  no  juster  Western  idea  could  be  formed  of  the 
manner  of  those  Persian  chanters  whose  method  has 
reminded  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  of  "the  roar  of  surf  on  a 
beach."  A  single  example,  and  that  of  one  of  the 
shortest  ghazals,  will,  we  hope,  attract  our  readers  to 
the  translator's  brilliant  "plaster-cast"  of  the  ringing 
bronze  of  Hafiz  : — 

"  Send  the  criers  round  the  market,  call  the  roysterers' 
band  to  hear, 

Crying,  '  O  yes  !  All  ye  good  folk  through  the  Loved 
One's  realm,  give  ear  ! 

'  Lost,  a  handmaid  !    Strayed  a  while  since  !  Lost, 

the  Vine's  wild  daughter,  lost  ! 
Raise  the  hue  and  cry  to  seize  her  !    Danger  lurks 

where  she  is  near. 

Round  her  head  she  wears  a  foam-crown ;  all  her  garb 

glows  ruby-hued  ; 
Thief  of  wits  is  she ;  detain  her,  lest  ye  dare  not 

sleep  for  fear. 

Whoso  brings  me  back  the  tart  maid,  take  for  sweet- 
meat all  my  soul  ! 

Though  the  deepest  hell  conceal  her,  go  ye  down,  go 
hale  her  here. 

She's  a  wastrel,  she's  a  wanton,  shame-abandon'd, 
rosy-red  ; 

If  ye  find  her,  send  her  forthright,  back  to — Hafiz, 
Balladier. " 

This  famous  poem  was  written  on  occasion  of  one  of 
the  periodical  edicts  issued  against  the  drinking  of 
wine,  and  is  among  those  in  which  the  poet's  symbolism 
is  most  apparent.  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  decide 
what  are  the  limits  of  the  Sufiism  of  Hafiz,  where  he  is 
singing  as  a  mystic  and  where  as  a  voluptuary.  Dr. 
Leaf,  very  happily,  points  out  that  in  Verlaine  European 
literature  has  lately  possessed  a  poet  of  high  merit  in 
whom  sensuality  and  spiritual  ecstasy  were  violently 
and  ceaselessly  interchanged.  We  could  wish  that  Dr. 
Leaf  would  push  further  the  important  parallelism 
which  he  indicates  between  the  Dionysiac  revival  and 
the  movement  of  Sufiism  ;  a  posthumous  essay  of 
Walter  Pater's,  on  the  Bacchic  element  in  Hellenic  poetry, 
has  much  in  it,  too,  which  would  illustrate  the  Persian 
imagination,  floating,  as  FitzGerald  said,  so  "luxuriously 
between  Heaven  and  Earth."  It  is  certain  that  our 
Westerns  are  more  capable  of  comprehending  Persian 
states  of  soul  than  we  are  of  putting  ourselves  into 
communication  with,  let  us  say,  Japanese  or  Malayan 
poetry.  The  Persian  stands  half-way  towards  Europe, 
and  is  touched  with  the  Occidental  spirit.  Between  Hafiz 
and  Anacreon  the  chasm  is  not  too  wide  to  be  overleaped. 
This  comparative  nearness  to  us  gives  Persian  poetry  a 
great  fascination,  and  we  can  conceive  of  few  exercises 
of  scholarship  at  this  moment  more  valuable  and  intelli- 
gent than  these  careful  translations  in  which  Dr.  Leaf 
has  conquered  the  rare  difficulty  of  giving  us,  for  the 
first  time,  the  actual  mould  and  cadence  of  Hafiz. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
"A  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate, 
1649-60."    By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  Vol.11. 
London  :  Longman. 

ANEW  volume  of  Mr.   Gardiner's  great  work  is 
always  welcome  ;  as  each  appears  we  are  able  to 
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say  that  two  or  three  more  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  made  comprehensible  to  the  student  of 
history  as  they  never  were  before.  Of  the  present 
volume  this  is  even  more  true  than  of  some  of  its  pre- 
decessors :  it  includes  the  conscientious  working-out  of 
a  very  dark  and  confused  topic,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Protector  in  the  years  1653-54,  when  he  was  still 
hesitating  between  France  and  Spain.  By  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Paris  and  Simancas  archives  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  made  Cromwell's  means  and  ends  intelligible, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  main  result  is  to 
leave  us  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  ends  were  not 
always  worthy,  nor  the  means  well  chosen.  The  Pro- 
tector's dream  was  of  a  Protestant  alliance,  whose  main 
purpose  was  not  to  be  the  defence  of  oppressed  Pro- 
testants all  over  the  world,  but  the  wresting  of  America 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
England,  and  in  a  secondary  way  for  that  of  Holland 
and  other  Reformed  Powers. 

"  Such  a  scheme,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner  with  his  usual 
clear  moral  insight,  "involved  the  utilising  of  religion 
for  purposes  of  self-interest,  of  which  the  modern  world 
has  learnt  to  be  ashamed — at  least  in  its  public  profes- 
sions. Yet  the  conviction  that  religious  zeal  might 
rightly  lead  to  national  aggrandisement  and  personal 
enrichment  had  been  a  dominant  note  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan adventurers  whose  exploits  held  so  large  a  place 
in  Cromwell's  mind  :  there  it  found  a  congenial  home. 
No  one  living  was  more  eager  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  and  the  tragedy  of  his  career  lies  in  the  inevi- 
table result  that  his  efforts  to  establish  religion  melted 
away  as  the  morning  mist,  whilst  his  abiding  influence 
was  built  upon  the  vigour  with  which  he  promoted  the 
material  aims  of  his  countrymen  "  (p.  352). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Protector  forms  the  sole  topic  of  this  volume.  The 
period  which  it  covers  (January  1652— July  1654) 
contains  not  only  the  famous  scene  of  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  much  more  that  is  im- 
portant in  our  domestic  annals.  We  read  of  the  final 
putting  down  of  the  last  remnants  of  rebellion  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  of  Oliver's  first  experiments 
in  Constitution-making,  the  "  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment" and  the  "  Nominee  Parliament."  Why  the  last- 
named  body  obtained  its  well-known  sobriquet  of 
"  Barebone's  Parliament"  is  explained  on  page  233. 
Praise-God  Barebone,  an  individual  of  utter  insignifi- 
cance, chanced  to  be  the  first  in  alphabetical  order  of 
the  129  members  whom  Cromwell  designated  to  appear 
at  Westminster.  The  specimen  writ  of  summons  was 
drawn  out  with  his  name,  and  thus  caught  the  public 
eye.  The  chance  incident  was  too  grotesque  to  be 
forgotten,  and  secured  immortality  for  its  hero.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Gardiner  vouches  for  the 
fact  that  Barebone,  and  not  Barbon  or  any  other  less 
ludicrous  form,  is  the  correct  spelling  of  his  name. 

Chapter  XXV.  contains  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
convincing  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  Par- 
liament that  we  have  seen.  Our  author  holds  that  the 
exact  course  of  action  which  Cromwell  took  was  un- 
premeditated. He  had  come  down  to  the  house,  "in 
plain  black  clothes  with  grey  worsted  stockings, 
apparently  as  if  he  had  not  intended  to  appear  in 
Parliament  on  that  day."  An  urgent  message  sent  him 
by  Harrison  brought  him  down  just  as  the  unsatisfac- 
tory Election  Bill  was  being  hurried  through  by  his 
ill-wishers.  Sending  for  an  officer  he  summoned  up  a 
guard,  about  thirty  or  forty  musketeers  as  it  seems, 
and  left  them  outside  the  house.  He  sat  silent  for  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  listening  to  the  hasty  winding  up  of 
the  debate,  and  only  moved  when  the  Speaker  was  putting 
the  question  "  that  this  Bill  do  pass."  Then  he  rose, 
muttering  to  Harrison  "This  is  the  time,  and  I  must 
do  it."  So  began  the  famous  speech  which  opened  with 
formal  compliment,  and  gradually  warmed  up  into  the 
famous  diatribe  against  "unjust  and  corrupt  men, 
whoremasters  and  drunkards."  "Perhaps,"  said 
Oliver,  in  a  phrase  that  sounds  strangely  modern, 
"you  think  that  this  is  not  Parliamentary  language. 
I  confess  it  is  not,  neither  are  you  to  expect  such  from 
me."  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  rose  at  last  to  complain  of 
phrases  "the  more  horrid  in  that  they  come  from  a 
highly  trusted  and  obliged  servant."  This  led  to 
Cromwell's  final  explosion,  "  Come,  come,  I  will  put  an 


end  to  your  prating.  I  say  you  are  no  Parliament,  I 
will  put  an  end  to  your  sitting."  The  small  body  of 
musketeers  were  then  called  in  and  the  members  driven 
forth — only  Speaker  Lenthall  and  Algernon  Sidney 
needed  to  be  moved  by  a  show  of  force.  The  final, 
words  of  the  scene  were  not  the  "Take  away  this 
Bauble  "  of  popular  tradition,  but  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  this  Bauble?  Here,  take  it  away."  Captain  Scott 
removed  the  mace,  whose  fate  was  so  little  regarded 
that  it  lay  for  many  subsequent  months  in  the  private 
house  of  Worsley,  the  commander  of  the  detachment 
which  had  carried  out  the  coup  d'etat. 

Mr.  Gardiner  appears  in  a  new  light  when  he  has  to 
tell  of  the  Dutch  War.  We  had  never  realised  before 
that  he  was  a  sound  and  critical  naval  historian.  But 
his  study  of  Blake  andTromp's  tacfics,  and  his  elaborate 
maps  of  the  battles  of  the  18  February  and  2  June 
1653,  show  that  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  sea- 
manship of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  must  give 
especial  praise  to  his  remarks  as  to  the  strategical 
relations  of  England  and  Holland,  and  the  hopeless 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  matter  of  protecting  her 
Channel  trade  (p.  122).  Captain  Mahan  must  be 
pleased  to  see  how  quickly  his  new  lessons  on  naval 
war  can  be  adapted  to  the  history  of  earlier  times  by 
Mr.  Gardiner's  versatile  hand.  The  English  admirals 
do  not  shine  in  this  war  when  compared  with  Tromp, 
"the  true  hero  of  the  struggle."  Even  Blake  was 
decidedly  inferior,  in  all  but  bull-dog  courage,  to  our 
great  enemy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fleets  had 
as  yet  little  or  no  notion  of  forming  line  of  battle,  but 
plunged  in  among  each  other  "in  most  admired  con- 
fusion." The  admiral  or  some  swift-sailing  ship  gene- 
rally formed  the  wedge  of  a  group  which  hustled  into 
the  thick  of  the  enemy.  Hence  came  casualties  very 
unequally  distributed  among  the  vessels,  and  even  the 
victorious  fleet  not  unfrequently  lost  two  or  three  of  its 
leading  ships. 

Space  forbids  us  to  say  more  of  this  admirable 
volume  of  an  admirable  series.  The  tale  is  now  draw- 
ing near  its  end  ;  Oliver  is  established  in  his  uneasy 
dignity  of  Protector,  and  one  or  at  the  most  two  more 
volumes  will  conduct  us  to  his  death-bed. 

SHADOWLAND. 

"  Shadowland  ;  or  Light  from  the  Other  Side."  By 
E.  d'Esperance.    London  :  Redway. 

TF  this  book  had  been  true  it  might  have  been 
interesting  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  mostly  fiction,  and  regarded  as  a  novel,  it  is 
a  very  inferior  achievement.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  weakness  of  human  nature  that  such  a 
book  should  be  published  at  all.  It  professes  to  be  the 
story,  told  by  herself,  of  the  experiences  of  a  "  genuine 
medium,"  beginning  with  her  perception  of  "ghosts" 
as  a  child  and  ending  with  the  manifestations  of 
"  ghosts  "  on  photographic  plates.  In  the  intervening 
period,  according  to  her  own  account,  besides  many 
other  things,  she  saw  a  phantom  ship,  wrote  a  remark- 
able essay  in  a  somnambulic  state,  read  the  contents 
of  sealed  letters,  and  through  her  mediumship  the 
"  spirits  "  did  many  wondrous  works,  such  as  producing 
large  flowering  plants  out  of  nothing,  materialising 
themselves  into  visible  and  tangible  bodies,  and 
vindicating  their  superior  knowledge  on  scientific 
subjects  by  dumbfounding  various  sceptical  inquirers 
on  their  own  ground.  The  first  series  of  her  experi- 
ences was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  an 
incident  which  she  recounts  in  a  somewhat  veiled 
fashion.  One  of  the  "sitters"  grasped  the  "spirit 
form "  and  found  it  to  be  the  medium  herself.  And 
possibly  Mrs.  d'Espe>ance  might  be  able  to  tell  us  more 
concerning  the  exposure  of  a  certain  medium,  Miss 
Wood,  who  was  found  partially  disrobed  and  covered 
with  muslin,  moving  about  on  her  knees  at  a  stance, 
and  personating  the  "materialised  spirit"  of  a  little 
Indian  girl.  Mrs.  d'EspeVance,  in  short,  was  a  common 
"  materialising  trickster,"  and  as  for  the  scientific 
statements  offered  by  the  "spirits,"  some  of  them  were 
evidently  quotations  from  text-books  and  others  were 
nonsense.  The  Russian  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  Aksahof, 
who  writes  an  introduction  for  the  book  and  who  him- 
self is  undoubtedly  sincere,  says  that  "these  are  not 
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the  confessions  of  a  recanting  or  apologising  medium." 
This  is  true.  They  are  rather  the  "  fictions  of  a  canting- 
medium,"  a  sober  statement  of  whose  delinquencies 
may  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

FICTION. 

■"Fantasias."    By  George  Egerton.    London:  Lane. 
"\A7'HEN  George  Egerton  begins  her  first  fantasia, 

*  v  "  The  Star  Worshipper,"  by  explaining  that  it  is 
the  "  tale  of  a  man  who  was  a  star- worshipper,  and  who 
was  made  or  marred  by  his  union  with  a  wife  who  was 
inordinately  fond  of  porridge,"  she  gives  her  allegory 
away,  and  we  feel  that  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  the 
second  fantasia,  "The  Elusive  Melody."  We  find  that 
here  also  she  deals  with  the  relations  of  man  and  woman, 
the  average  man  and  the  neurotic  woman,  only  this  time 
she  rings  the  changes  :  it  is  the  man's  taste  for  porridge 
that  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  poor  disillusioned  Dusky- 
head  of  the  story,  after  having  ridden  to  the  land  of 
Heart's  Desire  and  sought  "  the  fable  flower  of  perfect 
union"  in  vain,  "strove  to  put  her  sorrow  into  song. 
Words  came  ;  those  golden  patines  on  the  robe  of 
reality  that  men  call  poetry  danced  before  her  once 
more";  but,  "alas!  the  lute  strings  of  her  soul  were 
broken,"  and  she  now  "  lives  with  men  and  women 
stumbling  wearily  in  the  shackles  of  prose— and  the 
tax  man  calls  regularly."  So  we  pass  on  to  "The 
Mandrake  Venus,"  where  we  find  "A  pilgrim,  born  of 
investigation  by  truth,  travelling  along  the  highway  of 
the  world  "  until  he  reaches  "the  kingdom  of  the  Man- 
drake Venus,  Man's  Desire ;  where  the  meads  are 
ablaze  with  passion  flowers  and  poppies,  and  the 
fountains  are  fed  with  good  women's  tears."  Shortly 
he  arrives  at  a  marble  palace,  where  "  music  born  of 
madness  and  the  ecstasy  of  pain  rang  from  a  hidden 
orchestra,"  and  here  he  beholds  "  a  gigantic  female, 
couchant  amidst  the  changeful  drapery,  white  with  a 
flabby  softness  of  flesh  and  a  vileness  of  expression  that 
made  her  loathsome  as  a  leper."  Yet  the  Mandrake 
Venus  was  of  "  surpassing  beauty,"  as  may  be  imagined 
from  this  description.  Then  a  "  clash  of  music  and  the 
lure-song  of  the  bird "  introduces  the  happy  pilgrim 
to  a  group  of  coryphdes,  some  of  whom  are  clad 
"simply  in  the  marvellous  mantle  of  their  hair;"  and 
a  little  later  we  begin  to  realise  that  this  is  merely 
George  Egerton's  way  of  denouncing  the  repeal  of  the 
CD.  Acts.  In  "  The  Futile  Quest  "  we  have  the  same 
vivid  phraseology,  the  same  graceful  poetical  touches, 
as  when,  for  instance,  the  lad  Farsight,  sitting  by  the 
winter  fire,  with  his  little  playmate  Patty  Heartsease, 
roasting  chestnuts,  dreams  of  hot  summer  days,  "he 
could  smell  briar  roses,  the  dust  after  a  shower,  and 
the  wholesome  pungent  smell  of  freshly  dropped  horse 
dung."  From  the  little  homily  "The  Kingdom  of 
Dreams  "  we  learn  that  to  be  a  dreamer  of  dreams  (and 
let  us  suppose  a  literary  person  to  boot)  is  to  be  the 
"lord  of  all  kingdoms,"  is  to  have  come  upon  the 
"  kernel  of  all  wisdom."  And  with  what  a  suggestive 
illustration  this  view  is  supported!  "A  man  is  a 
millionaire,  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  calculation. 
Yet,  to  me  the  dreamer,  he  may  be  a  pauper.  I  may 
know  him  to  be  a  grab-and-barter  Jew  boy,  with  a 
hankering  after  Christianity  and  ham  ;  as  far  removed 
as  sunlight  is  to  {sic)  dip  light,  from  that  best  of  all 
true  gentlemen,  the  well-bred  Hebrew,  proud  of  his 
Judaism.  Knowing  this,  /  despise  him."  The  italics 
are  ours.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  when  one 
has  come  upon  the  kernel  of  all  wisdom  that  "  one  can 
love  and  sin  as  lustily  in  dreams  as  in  the  flesh." 
When  we  turned  over  the  page  to  begin  the  last  fanta- 
sia we  read,  "There  was  once  a  woman  with  an  iron 
tongue,"  and  there  we  were  content  to  pause. 

"Comedies  and  Errors."    By  Henry  Harland.  Lon- 
don :  Lane. 

Mr.  Harland  has  lost  an  opportunity  in  giving  a 
name  to  his  last  book.  If  he  had  called  it  "Affecta- 
tions "  instead  of  practically  adopting  a  familiar  title  he 
would  have  been  at  once  original  and  contemporary, 
and  have  saved  us  possibly  from  a  few  lines  of  criticism. 
Anyhow,  we  make  him  a  present  of  the  title  for  his 
next  work ;  for,  without  there  is  a  change  in  his 
method,  it  will  be  equally  appropriate,  the  mot  juste 


(as  he  might  say)  for  anything  that  he  may  write. 
The  stories  of  the  present  volume  are  mostly  told  in 
the  first  person,  and  it  is  rather  forced  upon  the  reader 
that  they  possess  some  sort  of  autobiographical  signifi- 
cance ;  excluding  of  course  those  stories  which  ao.'e 
sheerly  fantastic.  If  this  is  a  just  inference  we  aie 
scarcely  captivated  by  the  personality,  by  the  ghost  of 
a  personality,  which  they  disclose  ;  they  suggest  a  bore 
and  one  of  the  least  tolerable  of  his  kind, — a  bore  who 
has  been  to  Rome  and  who  has  an  aunt  Elizabeth.  It 
is,  we  fear,  all  in  vain  that  Mr.  Harland  carries  himself 
with  an  air,  that  he  tips  his  hat,  flourishes  his  cane, 
and  raps  out  his  Italian  and  French  phrases.  His 
mimicry,  clever  as  it  is,  has  not  convinced  us  that  he 
belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of  letters,  or  that  his  stories 
represent  anything  but  the  comedy  of  high  life  below 
stairs.  He  has  read  his  Henry  James,  his  Maupassant, 
his  De  Musset,  even  his  Thackeray,  with  a  result  that 
is  a  little  too  obvious  ;  and  to  these  we  might  add  the 
name  of  Mr.  Jerome  when  we  read  such  a  witticism  as, 
"A  woman  who  plays  Chopin  ought  to  have  three 
hands — two  to  play  with,  and  one  for  the  man  who's 
listening  to  hold."  The  main  defect,  however,  of  Mr. 
Harland's  art  is  not  that  it  is  pretentious,  not  that  it  is 
almost  wholly  derivative,  but  that  it  is  elaborately 
uninteresting,  an  inexcusable  defect  in  the  art  of  the 
short  story.  From  Mr.  Henry  James  he  has  learnt  the 
value  of  the  significant  detail  in  fiction,  and  he  over- 
estimates it ;  he  has  not  Mr.  James's  nice  faculty  of 
observation,  his  sense  of  proportion.  Nevertheless, 
of  Mr.  Harland's  various  manners  his  Henry  James 
manner  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  ;  he  has  ac- 
quired something  of  his  model's  elusive  felicity  of 
phrase,  something  of  his  ineffective  fidelity  in  portraying 
character.  All  his  characters  indeed  talk  like  one  and 
the  same  person,  hesitatingly,  like  a  person  who  is 
searching  for  the  mot  juste,  with  a  non-committal  air 
that  is  unspeakably  tantalising.  Where,  as  in  the  case 
of  De  Musset,  Mr.  Harland  attempts  to  follow  a  writer 
more  of  inspiration  than  of  artifice,  he  follows  him  at  a 
much  greater  distance.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Harland  struts  about  in  borrowed  plumes,  there  are 
two  stories  in  the  book, "  P'tit-Bleu  "  and  "Rosemary 
for  Remembrance,"  which  can  be  read  without  fatigue, 
which  are  almost  convincing  bits  of  artistry. 

"Father  and  Son."    By  Arthur  Paterson.  London: 
Harper. 

"  Lutes  and  Rifts."   By  Louise  Sahn.    London:  Stock. 

M.  Arthur  Paterson,  the  author  of  an  exceptionally 
good  novel,  has  managed  to  produce  a  bad  one. 
There  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  that.  And 
yet  the  reader  of  "Father  and  Son"  who  is  familiar 
with  "  For  Freedom's  Sake  "  will  be  astonished — 
astonished  that  an  author,  who  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely in  writing  a  human  novel,  should  deliberately  go 
out  of  his  way  to  fail  in  writing  an  inhuman  novel. 
"  Deliberately,"  we  say,  because  we  cannot  discover  in 
his  book  any  signs  that  will  explain  why  he  should 
have  braved  such  obvious  dulnesses  and  stupidities  as 
must  attach  to  the  novel  of  mystery  and  accident.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  the  relations  between  a  father  and  son, 
who  are  not  both  aware  of  their  relationship,  and  who 
are  brought  into  conflict  or  agreement  by  the  inhuman 
compulsion  of  the  purely  accidental,  are  likely  to  be  less 
interesting  than  the  relations  between  a  father  and  son 
who  are,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  fathers  and  sons, 
aware  of  their  relationship,  and  who  are  brought  into 
conflict  or  agreement  by  the  natural  and  human  course 
of  things.  The  odds  are  largely  in  favour  of  the  latter 
state  of  affairs,  and  no  reason  for  braving  such  odds  ap- 
pears in  "  Father  and  Son."  The  son  in  Mr.  Paterson's 
novel  does  not  know  that  the  rival,  with  whom  he  is  at 
war  in  love  and  business,  is  his  father,  so  that  on  his 
side  the  situation  is  pointless  ;  the  feelings  of  the 
father,  who  does  know,  cannot  be  revealed,  because  he 
must  remain  more  or  less  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of 
mystery — he  appears  to  have  none,  so  that  the  lack  of 
point  is  not  made  up  on  that  side.  Nor  can  the  author 
have  been  lured  into  this  extremely  barren  situation 
by  the  attractions  of  a  story,  because  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  dragging  any  sort  of  story  out  of  it.  And  the 
author  of  "  For  Freedom's  Sake  "  certainly  knows, 
better  than  most  men,  what  a  story  is.    The  only  re- 
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maining  excuse  for  a  mystery  is  that  it  should  lead  up 
to  a  striking  situation  when  the  revelation  comes  ;  but 
Mr.  Paterson's  280  pages  of  mystery  only  lead  up  to  the 
end  of  the  book.  ' 

The  author  of  "  Lutes  and  Rifts  "  should  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  as  the  authorof  "  For  Freedom's 
Sake"  ;  only,  as  it  happens,  she  has  written  a  typically 
bad  book  that  exemplifies  the  storylessness  of  the 
mystery  and  accident  novel.  On  page  14  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Montague,  an  eccentric  lady,  who  lodges 
with  a  mother  and  two  pretty  daughters.  Things  re- 
main in  statu  quo  until  page  32,  when  we  see  her  in  a 
dejected  moment  lingering  over  the  fragment  of  a  letter, 
which  may  be  summarised  as  "  Farewell — Neville." 
Eight  pages  later,  being  out  on  the  Common,  she 
happens  to  meet  and  talk  to  a  boy  who  takes  her  fancy. 
On  page  67  she  pays  a  visit  to  an  old  friend,  and 
informs  him,  with  sorrow,  that  "He,  my  brother,  is 
not  what  I  deemed  him."  On  page  73  a  well-intentioned 
minor  character  visits  the  cottage  where  the  boy  lives, 
and  discovers  that  he  has  a  gentleman  father.  On  page 
183  Miss  Montague  advertises  for  her  long-lost  brother 
in  the  "Times."  On  page  112  she  happens  to  see  the 
boy  again,  and  takes  an  even  greater  fancy  to  him.  On 
page  120  the  boy's  gentleman  father,  being  ill,  is  visited 
by  everybody  else  but  Miss  Montague.  On  page  155 
she  tells  the  daughter  of  the  house  how  she  quarrelled 
with  her  brother.  The  boy's  gentleman  father  sees  the 
advertisement  in  the  "Times"  on  page  165.  Four 
pages  later  Miss  Montague  recognises  at  a  jeweller's  a 
family  trinket,  and  is  told  that  it  was  sold  by  the  boy's 
father.  She  repairs  at  once — it  is  getting  late — to  the 
cottage ;  and  brother  and  sister  agree  to  bury  the  sad  past. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  poor  author,  staggering 
under  the  misfortune  of  an  entirely  negative  theme  (the 
not  finding  of  a  brother),  and  twelve  disjointed  accidents 
— which  must  occur  at  long  intervals — is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  she  should,  in  her  trouble,  have  recourse 
to  every  form  of  vice  that  fiction  knows  ?  Could  any 
one,  under  the  circumstances,  find  the  heart  to  remark 
the  vulgar  ineptitude  of  the  pretty  daughters'  flirtations, 
the  hopelessly  racy  bits  of  studies  in  manner,  the  bright 
local  colour,  the  goody-goodiness,  the  woman  of  the 
world  philosophising  ?  The  very  jauntiness,  that  looks 
so  unlovely,  is  but  the  woman's  proverbial  smile,  hiding 
an  inner  agony. 

And  to  think  that  the  burden  of  all  this  dulness  and 
stupidity  should  be  voluntarily  assumed  by  novelists, 
who  live  in  a  world  where  they  cannot  see  one  family 
tragedy  out  of  a  hundred  that  is  heightened  by  a  mystery 
or  dependent  on  mere  accidents. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

T  T  is  small  wonder  that  the  enormous  royalties  accruing 
from  a  successful  play  have  tempted  some  of  the  more 
popular  novelists  from  the  narrower  possibilities  of  book 
production.  Mr.  Barrie's  fees  from  the  dramatisation 
of  "The  Little  Minister"  are  estimated  at  from  ^400 
to  £,-po  a  week.  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  is  another  author 
who  is  turning  his  attention  to  the  theatre.  He  is 
writing  a  play  round  his  "creation"  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
with  new  and  startling  developments,  and  Sir  Henry 
Irving  has  decided  to  portray  the  part  himself. 

The  publication  of  the  Dictionary  of  Authors,  which 
MM.  Charles  Gidel  &  Frederic  Loliee  have  compiled 
and  which  MM.  Cohn  et  Cie.  are  about  to  issue,  will 
cause  some  heart-burning  to  a  few  leading  lights  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  Where  have  the  unfortunate 
editors  been  reared  that  they  have  never  heard  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling  and  George 
Macdonald  ?  Yet  the  appalling  fact  remains  that  these 
names  are  omitted. 

Lord  Farrer's  volume  on  "Studies  in  Currency"  is 
to  be  published  at  once.  It  contains  inquiries  into 
certain  modern  problems  connected  with  the  standard 
of  value  and  the  media  of  exchange. 

A  strong  list  of  contributors  has  been  secured  for  the 
fifteenth  part  of  Messrs.  Laurence  &  Bullen's  "  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Sport."  The  chief  subject  is  "Rowing." 
Mr.  Maclean,  the  Oxford  coach,  dealing  with  the  tech- 
nique of  oarsmanship,  Messrs.  R.  P.  Rowe  and  B.  F. 


Robinson  with  aquatics  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
respectively,  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  with  America,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Grcnfcll  with  Henley  and  other  regattas. 
The  other  subjects  range  from  salmon  to  rhinoceros, 
and  are  treated  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Colonel 
Pollock,  Captains  Hale  and  Swayne,  and  other 
authorities. 

Mr.  Harry  de  Windt  is  varying  his  travel  volumes  by 
a  digression  in  favour  of  fiction.  A  book  of  short 
stories  from  his  pen  is  in  preparation  at  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus.  He  should  certainly  have  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  adventure  to  stimulate  his  gifts  of 
imagination. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  history  of  the  struggle 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  181 2  is 
severely  handled  by  a  reviewer  in  the  May  number  of 
"  Macmillan's  Magazine."  It  is  contended  that  he 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  as  an  historian,  and  has  not 
justified  his  selection  by  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  to  write  that 
chapter  in  the  latter's  "  Royal  Navy." 

The  new  productions  of  Mr.  Gerald  Duckworth  have 
the  solidity  of  character  which  becomes  the  stepson  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  Among  these  is  a  translation  by 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Lawrence  of  Dr.  Karl  Witte's  "  Essays  on 
Dante."  Hitherto,  these  important  studies  have  only 
been  procurable  at  an  exorbitant  price,  but  the  present 
selection  will  be  within  the  reach  of  the  general  student 
of  the  poet.  The  edition  is  edited  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Wick- 
steed.  Another  venture  of  Mr.  Duckworth's  is  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  which 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  published  exactly  a  century 
ago.  A  facsimile  of  the  first  edition  appeared  in  recent 
years,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Dowden,  but 
the  centenary  certainly  deserves  special  commemora- 
tion. Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  editor  of  the 
coming  issue,  has  supplied  some  notes  upon  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  ballads  upon  contemporary 
poetry. 

The  advance  which  France  has  made  in  the  evolution 
of  the  motor  car  is  to  be  made  manifest  to  English 
readers  by  a  translation  of  M.  Louis  Lockert's  work 
upon  the  subject,  recently  produced  in  Paris.  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  are  including  all  the  original  illustrations 
in  the  English  rendering,  which  is  to  be  called  "  Petro- 
leum Motor  Cars." 

The  Unicorn  Press  have  arranged  to  publish,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Unicorn  Quartos,"  a  series  of 
volumes,  each  containing  new  and  hitherto  unedited 
work  by  some  one  artist.  The  first  two  publications 
are  to  be  a  book  of  woodcuts,  called  "A  Book  of 
Giants,"  and  some  pen-and-ink  drawings,  "A  Book  of 
Images,"  drawn  by  William  T.  Horton.  It  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  public  generally,  and  to  children 
especially. 

This  firm  is  also  publishing  immediately  a  set  of 
three  lithographed  drawings,  by  Will  Rothenstein. 
They  are  portraits  of  MM.  Rodin,  Fantin-Latour  and 
Legros,  and  were  made  from  sittings  given  in  Paris 
last  year.  The  drawing  of  M.  Fantin-Latour  has  a 
special  interest,  as  it  is  the  only  portrait  of  this  dis- 
tinguished artist  that  has  been  executed  by  a  hand 
other  than  his  own.  In  form  they  will  be  identical 
with  the  three  drawings  of  Paul  Verlaine,  which  are 
now  completely  out  of  print. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  Mr.  Rothen- 
stein with  regard  to  the  publication  of  a  lithographed 
drawing  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  made  in  Paris  a  few 
months  ago.  His  intimacy  with  Mr.  Beardsley  has 
enabled  him  to  make  a  remarkable  portrait,  and  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  no  later  one  exists.  Only  fifty 
copies  have  been  printed,  and  the  stone  destroyed. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pagre  602. 
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NOTES. 

THE  mistake  America  made  in  the  coarse  and  violent 
manner  of  her  intervention  in  Cuba  has  undoubtedly 
led  to  very  free  criticism,  from  which  but  for  the  rough 
and  undignified  language  of  her  Senate  and  Congress, 
and  her  own  overhaste  in  seizing  peaceful  Spanish 
merchantmen  before  she  had  formally  declared  war,  the 
ample  and  long-existing  justification  for  intervention  in 
Cuba  would  have  secured  her.  But,  after  all,  criticism 
can  only  quarrel  with  the  American  manner,  which  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  courtesy  and  dignity ;  for  the 
broad  facts  remain  that  Spain  was  unable  to  pacify  the 
island,  whose  unfortunate  inhabitants  it  had  harried, 
outraged  and  oppressed  for  years.  The  inhuman 
methods  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  to  crush  a  people 
rightly  struggling  to  be  free  were  a  disgrace  to 
civilisation,  and  were  moreover  a  failure.  If  America 
is  to  be  blamed,  it  is  because  she  did  not  interfere  long 
before,  as  it  is  very  certain  England  would  have  done 
in  the  same  circumstances. 

The  sympathy  which  Englishmen  ought  to  feel  with 
a  sister  nation  rising  in  its  strength  to  deliver  the 
oppressed  has  been,  we  fear,  temporarily  damped  by 
faulty  methods  adopted  by  the  liberating  power  ;  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  apparently  not  the  wise  and  serious 
section  of  Americans  who  urged  on  the  war  for  the 
high  motive  of  helping  others,  but  the  yellow  journals, 
stirring  up  a  personal  passion  of  revenge  for  the  loss 
of  the  "  Maine,"  and  instigated  by  capitalists  and 
speculators  who  saw  in  the  situation  a  chance  of  filling 
their  pockets.  Nevertheless,  though  we  have  been 
fearless  in  our  criticism,  we  hold  the  deliverance  of  the 
Cubans  from  Spanish  misrule,  provided  that  America 
does  not  selfishly  deprive  them  of  independence  by 
annexation,  to  be  a  worthy  and  admirable  achievement. 
This  does  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  a  very  real  sym- 
pathy with  Spain,  a  sympathy  to  which  with  all  her 
faults,  her  great  past,  and  the  high  courage  with  which 
she  meets  her  fate,  entitle  her. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  pioneers  of  European  Expan- 
sion, and  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  the  last  remnants 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Colonial  Empires  the  world  has 
seen.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since  Diego 
Velasquez  founded  Havana,  which  has  now  a  population 
of  about  230,000  ;  and  a  lieutenant  of  Magellan  founded 
Manila,  now  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  as  long  ago 
as  1 57 1 .  These  last  remnants  of  Spain's  vast  Colonial 
Empire  date  back  to  a  time  when  our  own  Colonial 
Empire  had  not  yet  begun.  Under  Elizabeth,  our 
privateersmen  harried  Spanish  commerce ;  but  the  first 
conception,  probably,  of  the  formation  of  our  Colonial 
Empire  began  with  Cromwell,  with  his  plan  of  a  Pro- 
testant alliance  which  was  to  wrest  the  New  World  from 
its  Roman  Catholic  conquerors,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 


England.    Looking  at  Spain  to-day,  with  the  last  relics 
of  her  great  Empire  slipping  from  her  feeble  grasp,  one 
remembers  the  great  lines  of  Wordsworth,  written  of  a 
lesser  State,  but  far  more  justly  applicable  to  Spain. — 
"  And  what  if  she  have  seen  those  glories  fade, 
Those  titles  vanish  and  that  strength  decay, 
Yet  must  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  has  reached  its  latest  day. 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away." 

It  is  this  feebleness  of  that  once  great  world-power,. 
Spain,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  self- 
glorification  of  victorious  America.  Spain  is  so  weak, 
so  sunk  in  her  second  childhood,  that  pity  of  her  fate  is 
the  natural  feeling  ;  and  we  wonder  that  the  Americans 
are  not  half  ashamed  of  making  war  on  so  helpless  an 
antagonist.  It  is  as  though  we  saw  a  grown  man  beat- 
ing a  child  or  a  tottering  nonagenarian.  At  Manila 
the  Spanish  ships  were  all  wooden — there  was  not  one 
protected  cruiser — and  mostly  about  one-fifth  of  the 
size  of  their  opponents.  The  big  American  protected 
cruisers,  with  their  powerful  modern  armament,  had,  of 
course,  no  difficulty  in  burning  and  sinking  the  fragile 
Spanish  cockle-shells.  But  America  has  no  misgivings: 
she  raises  a  deafening  war-whoop  of  victory.  It  was 
President  McKinley,  not  a  yellow  journalist,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Daily  Telegraph,"  thus  commented  upon 
the  victory  to  a  member  of  Congress: — "The  battle 
waged  by  noble  Dewey  was  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
victories  of  modern  times,  and  will  go  down  to  history 
with  the  achievements  of  Paul  Jones,  Farragut,  Nelson, 
Perry,  Dick  Grenville,  and  other  heroes  whose  names 
will  never  die."  This  astounding  juxtaposition  of 
names,  this  strange  over-estimate  of  a  victory  which, 
had  the  Americans  had  the  feeble  Spanish  fleet  and  the 
Spaniards  the  strong  American  cruisers,  would  have 
been  nothing  remarkable  for  Spaniards  to  accomplish., 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which 
provokes,  and  will  always  provoke,  the  criticism  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review." 

Senor  Sagasta  seems  to  think  that  he  proves  that  the 
present  Spanish  Government  and  its  predecessors  have- 
not  been  remiss  in  preparing  the  national  defences,, 
because  he  is  able  to  state  that  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  Spain  has  spent  3,500,000,000  pesetas  on  forti- 
fications. That  may  be  perfectly  true.  Spain  has 
doubtless  spent  the  money;  but  what  we  should  like  to 
know  is  the  true  answer  to  a  somewhat  more  pertinent 
question,  How  much  of  this  huge  sum  voted  for  forti- 
fications has  been  actually  spent  on  them  ?  How  much, 
for  example,  has  been  actually  expended  in  putting  up 
fortifications  and  buying  modern  guns,  and  putting  them 
in  position  in  Manila?  How  much  has  been  spent  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Cuba  ?  What  amount  of  modern 
ordnance  has  been  added  to  the  defences  of  Havana 
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during  the  last  year?  How  is  it,  if  Senor  Sagasta's 
statement  be  true,  that  "  Manila  is  well  defended  by 
batteries  armed  with  modern  guns,"  that  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  squadron  in  the  Philippines  could 
write  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  last  March  that 
"  Manila  is  undefended,  and  in  the  case  of  war  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy's  fleet,"  a  statement  which  the 
course  of  events  has  unfortunately  too  fully  confirmed? 
These  are  the  questions  that  patriotic  Spaniards  will 
ask,  to  which  they  will  demand  distinct  and  categorical 
answers. 

It  is  strange  that  America,  having  taken  up  with 
such  energy  and  emotion  the  cause  of  the  starving 
rcconcentrados :  should  have  adopted  the  slow  method 
of  a  blockade  instead  of  the  swift  method  of  a  descent 
in  force  on  the  island.  The  blockade  has  not  only 
indefinitely  postponed  the  feeding  of  the  half-starved 
reconcentrados,  it  has  raised  their  sufferings  to  the  nth 
power.  With  meat  at  a  dollar  a  pound  in  Havana 
some  days  ago,  and  now  reported  at  four  dollars  a  pound, 
with  other  provisions  forced  to  famine  prices  by  the 
blockade,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  reconcen- 
trados  must  be  dying  by  the  hundred,  and  even  the 
peaceful  citizens  of  the  poorer  classes  suffering  from 
pangs  of  very  real  starvation. 

This  the  Americans  are  aware  of,  having  learned  the 
straits  to  which  Havana  is  reduced  from  the  crews  of 
the  vessels  captured  by  their  blockading  squadron.  Yet 
there  is  no  sign  that  America  proposes  to  trust  to  the 
manlier  method  of  direct  attack ;  indeed  President 
McKinley  is  reported  to  object  to  risking  the  shedding 
of  American  blood.  Cuban  exiles  are  to  be  armed  and 
sent  to  aid  Cuban  insurgents  in  fighting  for  their  in- 
dependence ;  but  the  American  Bayards,  the  gallant 
millionaires  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  are  to  confine 
their  activity  to  an  appreciative  press  which  chronicles 
their  slightest  movements.  It  would  be  more  creditable 
to  American  humanity  if  the  Americans  would  remember 
the  hapless  reconcentrados  whom  the  blockade  is  killing 
like  flies  ;  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  American 
manhood  if  the  sons  of  the  great  free  Republic  were  to 
face  the  not  very  appalling  risks  of  a  direct  attack  on 
the  Spanish  army,  willing  to  pay  the  cost  themselves, 
which  by  the  blockade  they  put  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  starving  pacificos,  both  men  and  women. 

The  attitude  of  the  Irish  towards  Spain  and  America 
is  interesting  because  unexpected.  As  far  back  as 
Elizabethan  days  Spain  was  the  trusted  champion  of 
Irish  rebellion  against  Saxon  tyranny.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  a  rising  it  was  in  Spain  that  the  ringleaders 
found  refuge.  In  Spain  the  Irish  soldiers  found  a  hos- 
pitable reception  from  Catholics  like  themselves,  and  in 
the  Spanish  army  they  rose  to  positions  of  high  com- 
mand. O'Donnell  and  Blake  are  only  two  names  out 
of  many  that  recall  the  achievements  of  the  ubiquitous 
Irish  genius  which,  in  the  old  days  of  persecuting 
Protestantism,  made  itself  honourably  conspicuous  in 
every  country  except  its  birthplace,  and  nowhere  more 
honourably  than  in  Spain. 

One  would  have  expected  the  Irish  to  sympathise 
with  their  old  friends,  the  most  Catholic  Spaniards, 
against  those  black  Protestants  (who  were  furious  at 
the  idea  of  the  Pope's  intervention)  the  Baptists,  and 
other  sects  of  the  United  States.  The  English  Catholics 
openly  sympathise  with  Spain ;  but  Mr.  Redmond, 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  members  and  of  millions  of 
Irishmen,  sends  a  message  of  congratulation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  annihilation  of 
the  Spanish  squadron  in  the  Philippines.  Is  the  cause 
a  natural  forgetfulness  of  past  favours  from  a  Spain 
whose  power  to  aid  is  gone,  or  the  expectation  of  fresh 
favours  and  dollars  from  America,  whose  contributions 
would  be  highly  acceptable,  if  she  could  be  induced  to 
renew  her  former  financial  help  to  the  Nationalist  cause? 

The  most  notable  fact  about  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  debates  is  the  way  in  which  a  little  body  of 
Irish  Members,  headed  by  Mr.  Healy,  has  taken  to 
itself  almost  the  whole  task  of  criticism  and  amend- 
ment.   Mr.  Dillon's  slow-moving  intellect  has  been,  as 


usual,  entirely  outdistanced  by  that  of  his  alert  rival, 
who,  if  he  could  only  cure  himself  of  his  habit  of 
truculence  when  out  of  temper,  would  be  one  of  the 

most  influential  Members  of  the  House.  The  English 
parties  have  kept  out  of  the  fight  altogether,  and  the 
role  played  by  the  Irish  Unionists  has  been  quite  a  sub- 
ordinate one.  Their  deep  resentment  towards  the 
Balfour  brothers  is  not,  of  course,  diminished  by  the 
spectacle  of  friendly  collaboration  between  the  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Front  Bench,  but,  as  they  have  failed 
to  evoke  any  sympathy  among  English  Conservatives, 
they  feel  themselves  powerless. 

The  Irish  Unionists  are  to  have  one  field  day,  that 
devoted  to  Mr.  Carson's  amendment  providing  for 
"safeguards"  for  the  property  of  the  landlords  and 
large  cesspayers  who  feel  that  they  will  be  swamped  by 
the  small  farmers  and  labourers.  The  amendment  will 
not,  of  course,  be  carried,  but  it  will  give  Mr.  Carson 
and  others  an  opportunity  of  saying  some  very  bitter 
things  with  regard  to  recent  tendencies,  agrarian  and 
administrative.  At  present  Irish  Unionist  representa- 
tives are  divided  into  two  camps.  Half  of  them  are 
independent  of  the  Government  and  are  filled  with 
hatred  of  it — the  bitter  .hatred  of  alienated  friends. 
Of  these  undoubtedly  the  ablest  is  Mr.  Carson.  The 
others  are  either  members  of  the  Government,  like  Mr. 
Macartney  or  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  or  are  trying  hard  to 
secure  some  subordinate  office  in  or  under  the  Govern- 
ment. Two  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  George  Morris  and  Sir  Francis 
MacCabe,  have  just  retired,  and  competition  is  keen  for 
the  two  snug  offices  thus  vacated. 

When  we  said  that  there  were  two  groups  we  should 
have  excepted  Mr.  Lecky,  who  is  a  party  by  himself 
and  interposes  from  time  to  time  in  the  debates, 
always  with  some  novel  and  unexpected  effect.  On 
Tuesday  night  he  told  some  plain  truths  about  the  way 
in  which  "patronage"  is  exercised  by  the  present  elec- 
tive governing  bodies  in  Ireland.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  county  surveyors, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Government  and  are  a 
highly  competent  body  of  men  selected  after  a  stiff 
examination,  most  of  the  local  officials  in  Ireland  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  inefficiency  and  neglect  of  duty. 
In  one  poor-law  union  of  which  he  spoke,  Mr.  Lecky 
stated  that  "  three  successive  medical  officers  had  died 
of  delirium  tremens,  and  they  had  all  been  appointed  on 
the  ground  of  religion  "  ! 

In  this  last  remark  lies  the  real  danger  ahead. 
Religion  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  those 
parts  (that  is  to  say,  sectarian  rivalry)  has  been  the 
curse  of  Ireland,  a  fact  which  explains  the  remark  of 
O'Connell  that  "the  Irish  would  have  been  free  long 

ago  if  it  hadn't  been  for  their  d  d  souls."  From 

the  highest  post  to  the  lowest  the  first  thing  that  is 
talked  about  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  is  his  religion — 
the  last  thing  thought  of  or  mentioned  is  his  qualifica- 
tion for  the  work.  This  has  been  the  rule  in  the 
past,  and  we  fear  it  will  prevail  in  the  future  until  a 
healthier  public  spirit  arises. 

The  Temple  was  set  in  a  flutter  at  the  end  of  last 
week  by  the  report  that  Sir  Richard  Webster  was  about 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Woolsack  in  place  of  Lord 
Halsbury,  resigned.  The  present  Government  have  the 
habit  of  keeping  their  own  counsel  on  such  matters,  and 
no  confirmation  has  been  forthcoming — indeed,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  whole  story  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Conservatives  have  been  choosing  a 
successor  to  Sir  Richard.  But  Lord  Halsbury  must 
by  this  time  have  provided  good  berths  for  all  his  re- 
motest relatives  and  connexions,  so  that  he  can  hardly 
have  more  ambitions  to  satisfy.  Besides,  Sir  Richard 
will  make  a  highly  respectable  Chancellor.  At  the  bar 
he  has  been  grossly  over-rated,  and  his  capacity  for 
working  up  heavy  commercial  cases  has  secured  him  for 
many  years  a  record  income.  But  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  art  of  advocacy — skill  in  conducting  a  case, 
rapid  judgment,  power  of  imposing  his  will  on  others — 
he  has  never  been  even  in  the  first  rank.  In  these  Sir 
Charles  Russell  was  supreme,  and  since  his  promotion 
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Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Mr.  Carson  are  easily  first ;  but 
neither  of  them  is  likely  to  accept  promotion  just  now. 
The  Parnell  Commission  will  always  be  remembered  as 
Sir  Richard  Webster's  greatest  case — and  his  most 
signal  failure. 

One  of  the  week's  rumours  was  that  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  was  to  be  transferred  from  Washington 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor  going  to 
Constantinople  to  succeed  Sir  Philip  Currie.  Sir 
Thomas  Sanderson  would  then  be  promoted  from  his 
post  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Embassyat  Washington. 
Anything  that  would  relieve  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary,  who  has  been  Lord  Salis- 
bury's evil  genius  in  always  finding  excellent  reasons 
for  "backing  out,"  would  be  welcome  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  who  is  probably  the  ablest  man  in  our 
diplomatic  service,  is  certainly  badly  wanted  in  St. 
Petersburg.  As  for  Peking,  where  our  influence  has 
reached  vanishing  point,  we  can  only  say  that  if  two 
out  of  three  of  the  Tite  Barnacles  at  the  Foreign 
Office  could  be  cleared  out  and  fresh  blood  injected 
we  should  have  some  hope.  At  present  it  is  a  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

The  question  of  the  bogus  illiterate  voter  will  possibly 
be  settled  this  session  after  all.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  debate  to  which  we  referred 
last  week,  and  of  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  to  introduce  a  short  Bill,  which  was  read  a 
first  time  on  Tuesday  night.  Irish  Nationalists  and 
English  and  Scotch  Radicals  have  joined  with  Unionists 
in  backing  this  measure,  and,  as  it  is  practically  a  one- 
clause  Bill,  it  should,  with  luck  and  a  little  help  from 
the  Government,  be  easily  passed.  No  one  will  be  dis- 
franchised, and  an  impudent  evasion  of  the  Ballot  Act 
will  be  put  an  end  to  if  this  little  Bill  becomes 
an  Act. 

No  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  towards  a 
settlement  of  the  South  Wales  Coal  Strike.  On 
the  contrary,  the  signs  are  all  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance and  development  of  the  conflict.  To  suit  its 
own  ends,  the  Miners'  Federation  is  supporting  the 
strikers  with  funds.  The  central  fact  of  the  position  is 
the  repudiation  by  the  men  of  the  sliding-scale.  Even 
the  engine-men  have  declared  against  the  system,  and 
there  is  grave  risk  that  they,  too,  may  come  out.  If 
they  do,  pumping  operations  will  cease,  the  mines  will 
be  flooded,  and  property  will  be  irretrievably  ruined. 
The  masters,  obstinate  as  is  their  attitude,  are  not  quite 
unreasonable.  An  advance  in  wages  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  negotiation,  but  they  refuse  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  thrashing  out  the  problem  involved  without 
some  definite  guarantee  that  an  arrangement  made  with 
the  representatives  of  the  men  will  be  binding.  Where 
is  Mr.  Ritchie  ?  and  what  are  the  uses  of  Conciliation 
Acts  if  they  do  not  mitigate  such  a  crisis  as  that  in 
South  Wales  ?  The  straits  to  which  the  strikers  have 
been  reduced  surely  afford  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  might  now  intervene  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success. 

Lord  Herschell  delivered  his  annual  official  defence 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  on  Wednesday.  An  independent 
apologist  has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles 
Langdon-Davies.  With  a  disinterested  industry  wholly 
admirable  he  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  "Facts" 
concerning  this  miserable  Institute,  whose  fortunes 
are  controlled  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  assisted  by  Sir 
Alfred  Jephs&n.  Mr.  Langdon-Davies's  apology  amounts 
to  a  confession  of  failure.  His  appeal  to  patriots  in 
general  to  help  in  augmenting  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
strikes  us  as  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  the  object 
of  his  solicitude  is  about  as  badly  off  as  it  well  could  be — 
short  of  being  actually  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  The 
rigid  economy  referred  to  by  Lord  Herschell  has  not 
saved  the  Institute  from  a  debit  balance  of  over  £350. 
Mr.  Langdon-Davies  defends  the  refusal  to  issue  a 
balance  sheet  on  the  ground  that  a  statement  of  accounts 
might  contain  matter  which  the  outside  world  should 
not  know.  Our  readers  may  be  left  to  conjecture  what 
this  means.  Reflections  on  the  Colonial  Institute  for 
its  lack  of  friendliness  towards  the  Imperial  Institute 


are  again  evidence  of  weakness.  The  Colonial  Institute 
refused  to  join  hands  with  the  Imperial  because  it  fore- 
saw that  the  latter  would  probably  get  into  the  very 
difficulties  in  which  it  now  flounders.  Something  more 
than  Mr.  Langdon-Davies  has  to  tell  us  will  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  older  Institute  was  not 
wise  in  resolving  to  preserve  the  autonomy  under  which 
it  has  grown  and  prospered. 

It  has  been  so  often  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Home  Secretary  that  it  is  with 
pleasure  we  find  ourselves  able  to  change  the  tune,  and 
congratulate  him  upon  the  emphatic  reminder  he  has  sent 
to  the  Southampton  magistrates  on  the  subject  of  the 
Factory  Acts.  These  worthies,  it  appears,  are  in  the 
habit  of  fining  offenders,  who  have  been  previously 
convicted,  such  nominal  sums  as  a  shilling.  The  Home 
Secretary  has  now  notified  them  that  the  violation  of 
the  Factory  Acts  is  not  a  merely  technical  offence,  and 
that  the  law  must  not  be  brought  into  contempt  in  this 
way.  While  he  is  about  it,  he  might  send  a  similar 
notice  to  the  magistrates  of  most  of  our  large  pro- 
vincial towns.  We  have  noticed  case  after  case 
in  which  the  Southampton  method  of  regarding 
factory  legislation  has  been  adopted.  The  reason  for 
it  is  obvious.  The  urban  provincial  magistrates  belong 
to  a  class  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  county 
magistrates.  These  latter  are  generally  members  of 
the  old  country  families,  but  the  urban  magistrates  are 
almost  exclusively  tradesmen  of  the  town — the  very  men 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  factory  owners,  are  personally 
interested  in  the  non-efficient  administration  of  factory 
legislation.  In  such  towns  the  work  of  a  factory  in- 
spector is  heart-breaking.  He  is  snubbed  every  time 
he  comes  into  court.  His  cases  are  dismissed  on  the 
most  shadowy  pretences,  and  when  conviction  is  un- 
avoidable the  penalty  is  fixed  in  pence  or  at  a  shilling 
or  two,  apparently  for  the  direct  encouragement  of  the 
law-breaker.  If  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  will  see  that 
this  systematic  evil  is  checked  he  will  have  done  a  very 
good  stroke  of  work  indeed. 

There  was  quite  a  touching  scene  in  the  House 
during  private  business  on  Wednesday  night,  when  Mr. 
Hanbury,  Sir  Penrose  Fitzgerald  and  the  Irish  Members 
fell  on  each  other's  necks  and  swore  eternal  animosity 
to  any  scheme  for  creating  a  railway  monopoly  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  The  cause  of  this  pathetic  outburst 
of  sentiment  was  the  Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Railways 
and  Harbours  Bill,  and  as  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
scheme  had  originally  been  its  supporters — one  at  least 
of  them  had  his  name  On  the  back  of  the  Bill — the 
situation  was  complicated.  Fishguard  is  a  port  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  Rosslare  a  port  in  Wexford,  and 
the  idea  is  to  connect  the  former  with  Paddington 
and  the  latter  with  Waterford,  Cork  and  Limerick,  so 
as  to  establish  a  new  fast  mail  route  in  competition 
with  that  via.  Holyhead,  which  confers  a  monopoly 
on  the  London  &  North  Western  in  England,  and 
on  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  in  Ireland.  But 
monopoly  is  not  good,  even  for  a  railway  company,  and 
accordingly  the  Treasury,  which  has  a  finger  in  the  pie, 
and  the  Irish  members  joined  in  supporting  the  scheme. 
But  before  the  Bill  came  on  a  suspicion  arose  that  the 
would-be  competitors  had  been  "squared,"  and  Mr. 
Hanbury  roundly  declared  that  he  had  a  "shrewd  sus- 
picion "  that  all  was  not  right,  and  called  on  the  Irish 
Members  to  support  him  in  having  the  Bill  referred  to  a 
hybrid  committee,  where  the  whole  transaction  will  be 
thoroughly  sifted.  The  point  may  seem  a  small  one, 
but  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Hanbury  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  vigilance  and  his  courage  in  making  it  clear 
that  he  will  stand  no  nonsense  in  the  matter. 

The  Church  Association  has  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
Formerly  it  was  wont  to  be  gently  encouraged  by 
Archbishops  Tait  and  Thomson,  and  patted  on  the 
back  by  Bishop  Jackson  of  London.  Last  Monday  a 
deputation  waited  on  Dr.  Creighton,  to  beg  him  to 
take  some  action  in  regard  to  ritualism,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  give  an  assurance  not  to  exercise  his  legal  veto 
if  prosecutions  should  be  instituted  by  the  Association. 
This  last  strikes  us  as  about  the  coolest,  not  to  say  the 
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most  impudent  reqiust  ever  made  even  by  the  Church 
Association  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Bishop, 
in  his  reply,  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  it,  but  read  the 
deputation  a  sensible  little  lecture  on  mutual  tolerance. 
No  wonder  they  "felt  a  little  disappointment  at  his 
lordship's  remarks  "  !  At  the  same  time,  as  worthy 
Mrs.  Brown  remarks,  "there  is  limits" — if  not  to  the 
follies  of  extreme  men  on  either  side,  then  to  the 
patience  of  the  English  people.  They  expect  that  the 
bishops  shall  exercise  some  control  over  the  clergy,  and 
not  leave  them  each  to  do  "what  he  darn  pleases." 
Dr.  Creighton  seems  to  recognise  this. 

The  C! lurch  Educationists  are  on  the  warpath  again. 
At  the  recent  London  Diocesan  Conference  Mr.  F.  C. 
Holiday  raised  the  question  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  Church  children  in  industrial  schools,  and,  if  his 
facts  are  correct,  this  gentleman  has  got  hold  of  a 
genuine  grievance.  It  seems  that  the  Act  of  1866 
provides  for  the  bringing  up  of  children  in  industrial 
schools  in  the  religion  of  their  parents.  This  provision 
has  been  nullified,  according  to  Mr.  Holiday,  by  the 
artful  method  of  classifying  the  children  into  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  thus  leaving  the 
Church  of  England  out.  If  this  is  indeed  the  truth  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Act  is  being  evaded. 

In  the  fervid  vision  of  some  of  our  newspaper  cor- 
respondents across  the  Atlantic,  the  Anglo-American 
Alliance  is  more  than  half  an  accomplished  fact.  There 
is,  we  are  told,  "  a  great  and  growing  American  demand 
for  English  goods  of  every  description."  No  longer 
does  the  belle  of  New  York  order  her  dress  from  Paris  ; 
an  English  tailor-made  gown  is  the  only  wear.  It  is  a 
pretty  notion,  but  it  lacks  basis  in  fact.  The  expendi- 
ture of  pin-money  on  English  wares  may  be  the  latest 
of  the  innumerable  "  society  "  crazes  in  New  York  ;  but 
from  a  serious  point  of  view  the  matter  has  no  signifi- 
cance, as  Bradford  well  knows  to  her  cost.  According 
to  a  statement  issued  this  week  by  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Bradford,  the  value  of  declared  exports  from 
that  consular  district  to  the  United  States  last  month 
was  only  ^77,088  6s.  8d.,  whereas  for  April  1897  the 
value  was  ^1,227,483  15s.  8d.  It  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  our  kith  and  kin  across  the 
Atlantic,  through  their  hostile  tariff,  have  practically 
wiped  out  Yorkshire's  American  trade,  on  which  she 
depended  so  largely  for  her  prosperity. 

The  scarcity  of  wheat  has  forced  up  the  price  in 
England  to  55s.  a  quarter,  and  the  price  of  bread  is 
following  the  price  of  grain  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To 
the  poorest  classes  in  England  this  advance  in  bread 
will  undoubtedly  cause  considerable  suffering  ;  but  in 
France  the  price  is  already  much  higher,  and  the  people, 
having  a  lower  standard  of  wages,  are  suffering  more 
severely.  In  Spain,  however,  where  the  normal  con- 
dition of  large  numbers  is  a  condition  of  patient 
poverty,  the  line  that  divides  scarcity  from  starvation 
has  already  been  crossed.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  are  Bread  Riots  all  over  the  country.  The  starv- 
ing Spaniard  little  thinks  that  the  tyrant  who  is  crush- 
ing the  life  out  of  him  and  his  wife  and  children  is  an 
enormously  rich  young  man  far  away  in  Chicago.  This 
youthful  millionaire,  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter,  is  probably 
causing  more  misery  in  the  world  to-day  than  the  worst 
Arab  slave-dealer,  or  the  most  abandoned  criminal,  for 
the  vast  area  of  Mr.  Leiter's  depredations  on  the 
poorest  classes  in  Europe  far  more  than  counter- 
balances the  greater  intensity  of  suffering  inflicted  by 
his  rivals  in  iniquity.  The  long  arm  of  the  modern 
millionaire  reaches  to  alien  millions  that  will  never 
hear  his  name,  and  young  Leiter,  by  his  manipulation 
of  the  wheat  market,  is  to-day  carrying  starvation 
into  secluded  Spanish  villages  and  crowded  city  slums, 
setting  the  sharp  rack  of  hunger  at  work  to  pinch  and 
peel  his  victims.  It  is  out  of  the  last  coppers  of  the 
indigent  and  the  miserable  that  this  Chicago  millionaire 
cheerfully  levies  his  blood  tax  in  order  that,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  starving  men,  and  women,  and  little  children, 
he  may  add  fresh  millions  to  those  he  has  already 
amassed.  We  wonder  what  Mr.  George  Curzon  thinks 
of  his  brother-in-law's  achievements. 


THE  THREATENED  REVOLUTION  IN  SPAIN. 

A  NY  one  who  was  acquainted  with  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  character'  might  have  foreseen  the 
turn  events  have  taken.  Procrastination  is  a  vice  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  indolence  from  which  it  springs 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  character.  America,  it 
was  generally  argued  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  absolutely 
unprepared  for  a  war,  whereas  Spain  had  been  waging 
war  in  Cuba  for  a  long  time  past,  had  a  large  seasoned 
army  there,  and  moreover  maintained  a  fair  navy, 
which  not  a  few  preferred  to  that  of  her  antagonist. 
This,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  was  to  take  no 
account  of  the  fatal  indolence  and  corruption  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  guns,  the  batteries,  and  every  other 
preparation  for  war,  would,  we  predicted,  be  found 
wanting  when  the  hour  of  trial  came.  Nay  more,  the 
Spanish  gunners  would  be  found  untrained  to  handle 
their  guns,  as  their  naval  officers  are  unequal  to  hand- 
ling their  ships. 

The  slight  artillery  duel  off  Matanzas,  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week,  was  just  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
Spanish  gunners'  lamentable  incompetence.  The  en- 
gagement at  Cavite,  where  Commodore  Dewey's 
cruisers  destroyed  in  four  hours  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
the  Philippines  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  comes  to 
enforce  our  argument.  The  mines  and  torpedoes  which 
ought  to  have  been  and  were  declared  to  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  advent  of  an  enemy  did  not  exist. 
As  early  as  14  March  this  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  Spanish  naval  commander  in  the  Philippines.  His 
letter  of  that  date,  read  by  a  Carlist  Deputy  in  the 
Cortes  on  4  May,  is  sufficiently  explicit.  "  There  are  no 
preparations  for  laying  down  torpedoes  and  the  gun- 
cotton  is  spoiled.  Therefore  Manila  will  perish  with- 
out being  able  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence."  And  again 
in  the  same  letter  he  remarks  with  fatal  prescience, 
"Manila  is  undefended  and  in  case  of  war  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy's  fleet." 

In  the  face  of  this,  Seiior  Sagasta  on  the  same  day, 
May  4,  tells  the  Central  News  Correspondent  that  nothing 
is  wrong  with  the  defences  of  the  Philippines.  Manila, 
he  says,  is  well  defended  by  batteries  armed  with 
modern  guns  and  there  are  plenty  of  skilled  gunners. 
Alas  !  if  eloquent  and  confident  words  were  8-inch  guns, 
Sefior  Sagasta  might  hope  to  be  believed  ;  but  guns 
are  only  to  be  purchased  for  money,  and  skilled  gunners 
are  the  outcome  of  careful  practice,  and  we  are  more 
than  doubtful  if  these  conditions  of  purchase  and 
practice  have  been  fulfilled  in  Cuba,  or  even  in  Spain, 
much  less  in  distant  Manila.  The  Spanish  politician's 
habit  of  supplying  the  cheap  substitute  of  confident 
assurances  and  patriotic  sentiments,  in  place  of  going 
to  the  expense  of  buying  guns,  training  gunners,  and 
in  short  making  actual  preparations  for  defence,  has 
led  to  the  collapse  in  the  Philippines,  and  will  lead  to 
the  inevitable  collapse  in  Cuba. 

It  has  furthermore  led  to  an  outburst  of  natural  in- 
dignation at  Madrid  and  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
which  will  most  probably  overturn  the  present  Ministry, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  endanger  the  dynasty,  a 
result  which  is  a  much  more  serious  matter. 

It  was  an  easy  task  for  Sefior  Salmeron,  the  eloquent 
Republican  senator,  to  insist  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  for  the  want  of  foresight  and  prepara- 
tion which  led  to  the  disaster  at  Manila.  He  might 
have  added  that  the  same  want  of  foresight  and  pre- 
paration have  marked  and  mark  the  rule  of  the  present 
Government  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  More  than  this. 
The  same  absence  of  forethought  and  want  of  a  proper 
sense  of  responsibility  characterised  the  sway  of  the 
preceding  Conservative  Government,  and  Spaniards,  who 
look  at  the  facts  from  a  national  rather  than  a  party 
standpoint,  will  realise  that  there  is  not  a  jot  of  differ- 
ence between  the  culpability  of  the  Conservative 
Government  and  the  culpability  of  the  Liberal. 

What  direction,  then,  will  be  taken  by  the  popular 
indignation,  which  is  not  only  deep  but  reasonable, 
when  the  termination  of  the  war  gives  the  opportunity 
of  calling  to  account  those  whose  supine  and  corrupt 
administration  has  made  disaster  inevitable?  The 
danger  is  that  popular  indignation  will  fail  to  realise 
that  it  is  not  the  admirable  Queen  Regent,  that  it  is  not 
the  young  King,  who  are  in  any  way  accountable. 
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The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
especially  of  bread,  on  the  poorest  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. Heavy  taxation,  for  which  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  finances  in  general,  and  of  the  expenditure 
in  Cuba  in  particular,  is  responsible,  has  for  years 
weighed  hard  on  the  people  of  Spain,  and  the  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  flour  has  already  even- 
tuated in  Bread  Riots,  which  are  both  serious  and 
widespread.  The  poverty  in  which  a  large  part  of  the 
population  habitually  five  is  such  that  the  present  high 
price  of  bread  means  hunger  if  not  downright  starvation 
over  a  wide  area. 

In  the  towns  of  Catalonia,  where  Socialism  is 
strongest,  and  in  other  cities  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  provinces,  there  are  ominous  signs  of  wide- 
spread economic  discontent.  Work  in  the  manufac- 
turing centres  is  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  price  of 
coal,  while  corn  is  being  exported  to  France  to  meet  the 
demand  there. 

The  question  is,  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
widespread  political  and  economic  discontent?  Its  im- 
mediate effect  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment, sooner  than  they  otherwise  would,  to  appeal  to 
the  European  Powers  to  obtain  for  Spain  the  best  terms 
of  peace  they  can  from  the  United  States.  Possibly 
one  more  effort  may  be  made  by  the  combined  Spanish 
fleet,  \»hen  the  ships  from  Cape  Verde  have  been  re- 
inforced by  the  squadron  at  Cadiz.  In  this  case  the 
national  pride  might  be  soothed  by  a  more  equal  con- 
test than  was  possible  at  Cavite,  where  the  small  and 
antiquated  wooden  cruisers  of  Spain  had  to  meet  the 
big  armour-protected  cruisers  of  America,  with  a  re- 
sult which — in  spite  of  stubborn  Spanish  bravery — was, 
of  course,  inevitable.  This  would,  no  doubt,  give 
some  chance  to  the  dynasty,  if  not  to  the  present 
Government. 

The  present  Government,  indeed,  will  probably  in  any 
case  have  to  give  way  to  a  government  formed  under  mili- 
tary dictation,  though  as  yet  the  enthusiasm  for  General 
Weyler  shows  no  sign  of  developing  into  a  pronuncia- 
miento.  But,  when  the  close  of  the  war  gives  free  scope 
to  the  national  indignation  at  the  feebleness  of  the 
national  defence  and  the  consequent  loss  of  Cuba  (and 
possibly  of  the  Philippines),  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
dynasty  ? 

The  dynasty  is  in  no  danger,  we  think,  from  the 
Republicans,  who  are  disorganized,  discredited  and  with- 
out a  leader.  The  real  danger  is  from  the  old  Carlist 
party,  who  are  still  strong  not  only  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  but  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain. 
Don  Carlos  himself  is  a  formidable  factor  in  the 
situation.  His  fine  physical  presence,  the  appeal 
which  his  legitimist  descent  makes  to  the  old  Carlist 
sentiment  and  to  the  clerical  influence  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  count  for  much.  His  personal  character  is 
only  too  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  disgraceful  story 
of  General  Boet  and  of  the  breaking  up  and  selling  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  is  old  history,  and  his  adherents 
blandly  forget  that  his  military  prowess  in  the  Carlist 
war  was,  by  all  accounts  at  the  time,  mainly  shown  by 
loafing  in  the  camp  and  love-making  with  the  daughters 
of  his  officers,  while  their  fathers  were  at  the  front 
fighting  for  this  worthy  representative  of  hereditary 
right. 

Still  Don  Carlos  undoubtedly  assumes  to  the  Spaniard 
a  striking  and  picturesque  aspect,  and  if  the  wealth  that 
was  left  him  by  the  Comte  de  Chambord  is  still  intact 
(a  rather  improbable  conjecture),  he  would  have  a 
weapon  to  his  hand  always  sufficiently  useful  in  the 
politics  of  the  Peninsula. 

Don  Carlos  has  been  appealing  skilfully  enough 
to  the  national  pride  ever  since  war  became  imminent  ; 
and  the  active  policy  which  he  advocates  of  attacking 
and  invading  America  does  not  seem  so  foolish  and 
impracticable  to  the  Spaniard,  who  has  no  clear  idea  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States,  as  it  does  to 
us  in  England.  When  we  remember  that  General 
Weyler  himself  advocates  a  similar  policy,  and  pro- 
fesses himself  eager  to  carry  it  out,  the  ignorance  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  may  be  understood. 

It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  display  of  a  little 
more  fighting  ability  by  Spain  in  the  immediate  future 
may  pave  the  way  for  European  intervention,  an  inter- 


vention which  should  insist  on  the  cession  of  Cuba 
without  the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines. 

America  entered  on  the  war  with  the  distinct  state- 
ment that  it  was  not  to  be  waged  for  purposes  of  self- 
aggrandisement,  but  simply  to  procure  the  retirement 
of  Spain  from  Cuba.  The  backbone  of  kindly  and  up- 
right Anglo-Saxon  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  which 
lies,  we  believe,  behind  the  noisy  and  ill-mannered 
method  of  intervention  actually  adopted,  gives  us 
hope  that,  when  America  has  done  the  good  work 
of  freeing  the  Cubans  from  Spanish  tyranny,  she  will 
be  satisfied  with  this  disinterested  service  of  humanity, 
and  will  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  island. 
This  independence  the  insurgents  by  their  courage 
and  their  sufferings  have  fully  earned,  and  this  in- 
dependence the  high  and  statesmanlike  qualifications  of 
their  leaders  will  enable  them  to  use  wisely  and  well. 
If  would  be  worthy,  too,  of  a  Great  Republic,  con- 
scious of  a  mission  of  liberty  and  progress,  if  it 
restored  to  Spain,  without  waiting  for  European 
representations,  the  property  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines, 
which  America  has  of  course  no  reason  to  covet,  and 
could  not  with  justice  retain. 

MR.  RHODES'S  RAILWAY  SCHEME. 

A/T  R-  RHODES  is  still  in  London,  endeavouring  to 
±V obtain  the  Government  Guarantee  for  his  great 
scheme  of  a  railway  from  Bulawayo  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
This  railway  Would  run  first  to  the  Zambesi,  trending 
eastward  in  the  direction  of  Zumbo,  not,  as  has  been 
frequently  stated,  at  all  in  the  direction  of  the  Gwaai 
coalfields,  still  less  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  These  would 
be  left  far  away  to  the  Westward  ;  but  the  line  would 
tap  the  Sanga  Coalfields  and  crossing  the  Zambesi  by  a 
ferry,  so  as  to  avoid  the  great  expense  of  a  bridge, 
would  open  up  the  plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  a 
high  and  healthy  region,  admirably  adapted  for  white 
colonisation,  and  known,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored, 
to  be  highly  mineralised  throughout.  The  length  of 
this  railroad  would  be  about  800  miles,  and  the  cost, 
with  proper  equipment  of  rolling  stock,  probably  2J 
millions.  A  Government  guarantee  would  secure  the 
capital  at  3  instead  of  5  per  cent. 

Lord  Salisbury-,  whose  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall 
shows  the  wisdom  and  depth  of  his  Imperialism,  has 
the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  work  of  Imperial 
expansion.  His  appreciative  mention  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
in  his  speech  shows  how  highly  he  esteems  the  work 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  winning  and  developing  for  Eng- 
land the  great  region  that  will  perpetuate  his  name 
as  the  chief  founder  of  our  Empire  in  Africa.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  no  less  than  Lord  Salisbury  is  animated 
by  the  desire  to  forward  in  every  way  the  greatness  of 
that  Empire  in  Africa.  The  request  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
for  a  guarantee  to  enable  him  to  raise  the  capital  for  the 
railway  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  enable  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  present 
Government  to  aid,  without  expense  to  the  ratepayer, 
in  the  development  of  a  country,  which,  as  it  is  de- 
veloped, will  become  an  important  customer  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  mother  country.  We  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  take  the 
opportunity  and  give  the  guarantee.  That  it  would  be 
a  proper  use  of  the  country's  credit  to  thus  aid  the 
development  of  a  large  portion  of  our  great  estate  in 
Africa  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  Englishman. 

This  would  be  true,  even  if  the  line  was  not  likely  to 
pay  for  years.  But  the  financial  success  of  the  rail- 
way to  Bulawayo,  opened  last  November,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  the  success  of  the  line  from  Beira  to 
Umtali,  give  reasonable  hope  that  the  line  will  pay 
its  interest  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  after  its  com- 
pletion. The  Beira  line  is  leased  at  a  price  that  proves 
it  to  be  a  paying  concern.  The  line  to  Bulawayo  earns 
a  profit  monthly  of  more  than  double  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  its  charges.  The  Government,  though 
it  did  not  give  a  guarantee  to  the  line  to  Bulawayo, 
contributed  the  very  moderate  subsidy  of  ^"200,000. 
Had  the  Government  given,  instead  of  the  subsidy,  a 
guarantee,  it  would  have  saved  the  subsidy,  and  the 
guarantee  would  not  have  cost  it  a  penny,  as  the  line 
has  earned  all  its  charges  from  the  first.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  Government,  basing  its  decision  on 
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these  facts,  will  now  make  no  difficulty  about  giving 
the  guarantee. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only  the  Rhode- 
sian  colonist,not  only  the  miner  and  the  farmer  who 
are  concerned  in  the  rapid  development  of  this  virgin 
territory.  Our  island  is,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career  has  perceived  and  pointed  out, 
merely  a  great  workshop,  to  which  markets  wherein  to 
dispose  of  its  manufactures  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance. It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  toiling  millions  of  our 
manufacturing  centres  that  this  great  territory  of 
Rhodesia  should  be  opened  up  to  trade  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  timely  pressure  exercised  by  Canada'has 
cleared  the  way  for  preferential  tariffs  in  our  Colonies  on 
British  goods,  an  idea  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Char- 
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tered  Company  were  thwarted  long  ago  by  the  short- 
sightedness of  Lord  Ripon.  When  our  Continental  rivals 
and  our  shrewd  friends  in  the  United  States  are  shutting 
out  our  competition  by  protective  tariffs  it  is  simple 
common  sense  to  endeavour  to  develop  and  use  the 
markets  available  in  our  own  dominions.  We  must,  of 
course,  aim  at  Mr.  Rhodes's  ideal  of  open  markets  all 
the  world  over  ;  but  we  should  be  lamentably  short- 
sighted if  we  failed  to  use  to  the  full  the  markets  which 
a  proper  policy  of  aiding  and  hastening  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  Empire  can  secure  to  us.  Thus  re- 
garded, the  projected  railway  to  Tanganyika  is  seen  to 
be  important  to  British  trade  and  to  have  a  claim  in  the 
interest  of  the  British  workman  to  the  guarantee  for 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  appealed  to  the  Government. 


A  STRAYED  BILLET. 

[From  Colonel  Birdofredum  Sawin,  Jaalam,  Mass.,  to  his  Grandson  Ulysses  B.  Sawin,  Esq.,  late  of 

Yale  University,  U.S.A.] 

IS  POSE  ye  think  'twuz  dreffle  'cute  to  up  yer  helium  an'  run, 
To  shape  yer  course  fer  Cuby's  Isle  hitched  to  an  all-fired  gun  ?' 
Wal,  yer  Pa  an'  me  hev  figgered  up  jest  how  much  'cute  yer  bin, 
An'  we  allow  yer  ain't  none  sharp, — no  more  'n'  an  exle-pin  ! 
Fact  is,  yer  jest  a  darned  galoot  to  foller  a  rettled  drum, 
Drawed  on  to  glory  by  the  nose,  an'  stuffin'  yer  chest  out  some. 
I  know  jest  how  thet  rettle  drors,  I  guess  it  rather  drew  me 
Frum  Jaylem  (back  in  '46)  to  th'  land  o'  Montezumy ; 
An'  all  the  glory  thet  I  gut,  ez  all  the  town's-folk  know, 
Wuz  six  broke  ribs,  a  prime  glass  eye,  an'  wood  fer  arm  an'  toe  ? 
Now  wut,  I  ask,  is  glory  wen  its  mixed  with  live-oak  legs  ? 
No  more,  ye  coot,  than  a  mornin'  smell  o'  emp'y  whiskey-kegs  ! 
A  milingtary  sperrit  runs  in  fam'lies,  so  'tis  said, 
Consequence  is,  my  wooden  toe  in  you  is  wooden  head ; 
Fer  when  ye've  fit  fer  libbaty,  an'  druv  the  Dons  frum  Cuby, 
Whar,  in  the  name  o'  Uncle  Sam,  will  sech  a  crank  ez  you  be  ? 
It  makes  my  dander  rise  to  larn  ye  ain't  got  sense  a  mite ; 
Wy,  here  I  goes  an'  yells  fer  war, — an'  yer  act'lly  wants  to  fite  ! 
Your  Pa  an'  me's  fer  libbaty,  but  zue  don't  dror  no  triggers  ; 
W e'd  turn  the  dashed  mullaters  free,  but  we  don't  tetch  no  niggers. 
Your  Pa  went  tearin'  South  an'  North  boomin'  his  holy  Trust, 
Firin'  the  engine,  mad  ez  mad,  to  make  the  biler  bust, 
So's  when  the  holl  condemned  consarn  wuz  histed  in  the  air, 
He  an'  his  friend  the  Sennitor  might  up  an'  git  right  there ; — 
(Seein'  ez  how  they've  planked  their  dust  on  Cuban  real  estates, 
An'  worked  a  leetle  corner,  slick,  in  home-baked  armour-plates) 
Wal,  yer  Pa  didn't  calkilate  a  mite  wen  he  fer  war  went  jawin' 
Thet  th'  fust  blamed  vollunteer  to  jine  'ould  be  Ulysses  Sawin  ! 
"  Nem'sis,"  yer  Grandma  sez  :  I  swow,  I  don'  take  stock  in  Nem'sis  ; 
All  is,  I  know  she  makes  it  hot  straight  round  the  blessed  prem'sis ! 
"  Write  to  th'  poor  de-looded  boy  wut  listened  to  yer  hollers, 
"Wut  act'lly  thought  yer  yelled  fer  war, — wen  ye  on'y  yelled  for  dollars  ; 
"  Tell  him,"  sez  she,  "  to  pull  his  foot  an'  dodge  right  slick  fer  hum, — 
"  Better  lay  low  in  Jaylem  here  than  rise  in  Kingdom  Come ! " 
Amen  to  that ;  them  words  is  good,  so  now  you've  gut  to  heed  'em  : 
Sometimes  a  woman  doos  speak  sense ! 

Your  Grandfer, 

'  Birdofredum. 


RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND  IN  CHINA. 

TN  his  defence  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  manage- 
J-  ment  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
proved  himself  yet  again  to  be  a  skilful  dialectician. 
The  subject,  as  Lord  Salisbury  admitted  on  Wednesday, 
was  "a  diplomatic  cracker."  Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  in 
answer  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  had  all  the  cleverness 
of  a  smart  young  man  of  a  provincial  debating  society. 
We  do  not  mean  to  decry  it  by  this  faint  praise. 
It  struck  the  House  of  Commons  dumb  with  wonder 
at  its  audacity  and  doubt  of  its  own  prescience. 
That  was  no  mean  achievement.    The  general  mis- 


giving over  China  had  grown  into  an  assured  opinion 
that  the  Government  of  England  had  blundered  and! 
been  worsted  in  every  stage  of  their  negotiations  with 
Russia  via  Peking.  When  the  debate  was  finished  the 
House  was  not  so  sure.  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
arraignment  had  been  a  disappointment  ;  a  discursive 
review  of  the  Blue  Book  without  unifying  thought ;  a 
criticism  drifting  as  aimlessly  as  the  very  policy 
which  it  sought  to  condemn.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
equally  ineffectual.  Mr.  Balfour  brushed  all  the  critics 
aside.  Rightly  treating  the  episode  as  a  struggle 
between  Russia  and  England,  he  daringly  asserted  that 
England  had  triumphed.    Seven  or  eight  months  ago,, 
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he  said,  the  position  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East  was 
incomparably  better  than  her  position  now.  "  In  the 
first  place,  Germany  was  established  at  Kiao-Chiao  ;  in 
the  second  place,  we  had  been  forced  by  Russia  to  take 
a  lease  of  a  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  ;  thirdly, 
Russia  was  under  some  disadvantage  because  she  had 
evoked  against  herself  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  bitter- 
ness ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  commercial  concessions 
of  a  far-reaching  kind  had  been  granted  by  China  to 
this  country."  Mr.  Balfour  laid  much  stress,  also,  upon 
our  occupation  of  Wei-hai-Wei.  Even  if  that  place 
"had  never  a  gun  put  into  it,"  "it  would,"  he  de- 
clared, "be  of  the  utmost  value  to  us,  diplomatically, 
at  Peking  ;  whilst  there  could  be  but  little  doubt  of  its 
great  value  strategically  in  the  event  of  naval  complica- 
tions in  the  North  China  Seas."  We  had  not 
abandoned  any  of  our  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin.  Our  ships  were  still  at  liberty  to  enter  any 
port  in  the  Empire  of  China.  We  might,  it  was  true, 
have  sought  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  occupying 
Port  Arthur  ;  but  Russia  might  possibly  have  regarded 
our  objection  as  constituting  a  cause  of  war,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  did  not  think  that  any  one  would  have 
held  the  Government  wise  had  it  undertaken  that 
risk.  Port  Arthur,  he  implied,  was  not  worth  fighting 
for. 

Addressing  the  Primrose  League  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, the  Prime  Minister  showed  no  less  ingenuity  and 
more  literary  skill.  Nothing,  he  declared,  would  have 
induced  the  Government  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  Port  Arthur,  which  "would  have  been  a 
heritage  of  danger  and  of  cost  altogether  beyond  its 
value."  "  Russia,  he  was  convinced,  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  taking  Port  Arthur.  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  of  any  use  to  her,  and  he  was  sure  that  it 
would  have  been  of  no  use  to  us."  He  proceeded  to 
appeal  to  the  people  of  England  to  judge  him  and  his 
government  "by  results."  We  have  got,  Lord  Salisbury 
declared,  Wei-hai-Wei  to  do  what  we  like  with,  and 
Talien-wan  is  to  be  a  Treaty  port  ;  we  have  induced 
China  to  give  us  things  we  "  have  longed  for  for  years, 
but  have  never  had  a  chance  of  gaining  before.  We 
have  induced  her  to  open  several  more  ports.  We  have 
induced  her  to  promise  to  us  permanently  an  English- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  we  have 
induced  her  to  open  all  the  waterways  of  the  Empire  to 
English  boats  and  English  trade."  With  regard  to 
Wei-hai-Wei,  if  Mr.  Balfour's  answer  to  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  does  not  belie  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  apparently  is  not  to  be  garrisoned  by 
English  troops  or  by  troops  of  a  Power  in  alliance 
with  England.  "It  possesses,"  said  Lord  Salisbury, 
"this  enormous  advantage:  that  it  can  be  de- 
fended from  the  sea — and  on  the  sea  we  fear  no 
opponent." 

From  the  Government  and  all  other  English  points  of 
view,  that  is  an  unfortunate  argument.  Either  Port 
Arthur  or  Talien-wan  could  be  defended  from  the  sea 
as  effectively  as  Wei-hai-Wei.  Russia  has  now  gained 
two  ice-free  ports  ;  each  of  them  is  to  be  a  naval  and 
military  base  as  well  ;  and  into  neither  of  them,  de- 
spite what  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury  say, 
does  Russia  intend  that  the  commerce  of  the  world 
shall  have  free  entrance.  In  Manchuria  there  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  the  "  open  door."  If  we  wish  any 
door  in  that  province  to  be  open,  we  must  force  it. 
That  is  the  outcome  of  our  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East. 
Russia  might,  as  Mr.  Balfour  argued,  have  perceived  a 
cause  of  war  in'our  insistence  upon  taking  Talien-wan 
or  in  our  opposition  to  hers  for  Port  Arthur  ;  but,  as 
the  same  statesman  admitted,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
she  would  have  made  the  war.  It  has  become  only  too 
obvious  that  the  Government  are  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  they  were  caught  napping  when  the 
question  of  China  became  acute.  Again  we  put  two 
questions,  a  definite  reply  to  which  we  have  insisted 
for  weeks  past:  Is  Wei-hai-Wei  to  be  fortified? 
Have  we  secured  the  territorial  rights  necessary  to 
the  defence  of  Hong  Kong  ?  On  these  points  the 
Government  have  given  us  vague  assurances.  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  assurances  of 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  people  of  England 
are  as  worthless  as  those  of  the  Tsar  and  Count 
Mouravieff  to  our  Ambassadors. 


A  SPANISH  SOLDIER'S  VIEWS  ON  CUBA. 
[by  an  occasional  correspondent.] 
/^NE  May  morning  it  was  my  fortune  to  land  in 
a  secluded  bay  in  the  province  of  Alicante.  I 
arrived  in  a  laut.  A  laut  is  a  survival  of  the  antique 
Mediterranean  coasting  craft,  and  has  a  single  huge 
lateen  sail  which,  in  a  favourable  wind,  carries  the 
coaster  along  at  a  great  pace.  I  landed  and  went 
with  the  patron  or  captain  of  the  laut  to  the  house  of 
the  coastguard,  who  was  a  friend  of  his.  The  coast- 
guard, after  giving  us  some  smuggled  cigars  (for  the 
coastguard  in  Spain  is  of  course  hand  and  glove  with 
the  contrabandista)  obtained  for  me  a  mule  to  carry  my 
luggage  and  its  owner  to  be  my  guide  to  the  nearest  town. 
As  there  was  an  early  moon  I  was  not  afraid  of  a  late 
start  and  passed  my  time  in  bathing  and  talking  over 
Cuba  and  the  insurrection  there.  I  found  every  one  I 
spoke  to  heartily  sick  of  Cuba,  for  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  they  assured  me,  there  was  not  one  that  had 
not  lost  one  or  more  of  its  number  to  pay  the  blood  tax, 
which  has  amounted  to  about  280,000  men  in  the  last 
few  years.  A  long  walk  through  the  sierra,  the  latter 
part  by  moonlight,  brought  me  to  my  destination — a 
characteristic  posada  or  inn  by  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  I  found  the  courteous  welcome 
which  one  may  rely  on  from  the  people  in  this  part  of  Spain, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  largely  of  Moorish  descent, 
and  hospitality  and  courtesy  seem  a  part  of  their  nature. 
The  landlord  of  the  inn  offered  me  some  newly  caught 
fish  for  supper,  and  as  I  discussed  it  asked  for  the 
latest  news  in  the  papers  about  Cuba.  There  was  not 
much  to  tell  him  but  I  was  interested  to  hear  that  a 
man  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army  in 
Cuba  and  had  come  home  a  broken-down  invalid  from 
the  effects  of  exposure  and  yellow  fever,  now  lived  in 
the  village  and  would  come  up  to  the  inn  to  talk 
with  me. 

A  little  later  the  retired  soldier  came  in,  and,  accepting 
a  cigar,  sat  down.    He  was  a  powerfully  built  man, 
reduced  by  yellow  fever  to  a  mere  skeleton.  A  fortnight's 
black  growth  was  on  his  sallow  and  cadaverous  cheeks. 
He  had  been  some  years  in  Cuba,  and  had  seen  the 
outbreak    of   the   last  insurrection,  and  the  savage 
but  futile  efforts  made  by  General   Weyler  to  sup- 
press it.     The  landlord  and  his   friends  —  the  chief 
men  of  the  village — who  sat  and  smoked  round  the 
kitchen,  were  evidently  only  too  well  aware  of  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  a  soldier's  life  in  Cuba ; 
but  they  were  animated  listeners  when  I  began  to 
question  the  ex-soldier  about  his  experiences.     "  What 
sort  of  people  did  you  find  the  Cubans"?  I  inquired. 
"  The  people  of  the  country  ('  la  gente  del  campo  ')  were 
harmless  enough.     They  asked  only  to  be  let  alone 
both  by  Government  troops  and  the   rebels.  That 
was  just  what  neither  would  do.     The  rebels  levied 
taxes  on  them  and  collected  provisions,  and  if  they  did 
not  pay  them  burned  their  produce  and  homes  ;  the 
Government  troops  made  feeble  attempts  at  protection 
till  Don  Valeriano  Weyler  came  out  to  command  us. 
He  got  together  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  country 
under  the  name  of  Volunteers,  and   if  the  regular 
soldiers  under  Weyler  were  cruel  to  the  country  folk 
the  Volunteers  were  far  worse.    The  dregs  of  Havana, 
they   perpetrated    every    crime    on   the  defenceless 
country  folk,  and  women  and  children  suffered  every 
outrage  at  their  hands.    Weyler  believed  in  killing 
people    wholesale    to    strike    terror   into   the  insur- 
gents, but  it  did  very  little  good.    The  insurgents 
played  the  same  game.     They  killed   all   our  men 
whom   they   took    prisoners.     When   Gomez  broke 
through  the  "  trocha "  between  Jucaro  and  Moron  a 
couple  of  years  ago  he  shot  all  his  prisoners.    We  had 
been  doing  the  same  by  Weyler's  orders,  and  indeed  he 
forced  us  to  shoot  down  defenceless  non-combatants. 
It  was  enough  to  be  discovered  to  be  a  distant  relation 
of  an  insurgent  to  receive  sentence  of  death.  Boys 
and  women  were  shot,  sick  and  wounded  in  Cuban 
hospitals  were  bayonetted,  and  when  once  or  twice  a 
lad  in  the  ranks  fresh  from  Spain  refused  to  obey  the 
order  to  kill,  he  was  promptly  shot  by  his  own  officer. 
We  soldiers,  however,  generally  got  into  the  habit  of 
killing  and  did  not  think  much  of  it,  but  we  were  never 
such   savages   as   the  Volunteers.     Who  were  the 
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Volunteers  ?  They  were  the  fellows  enlisted  from 
the  Spaniards  of  the  towns,  and  were  ten  times  as 
bitter  as  we  soldiers  against  the  Cubans,  and  the 
Cubans  hated  them  worse  than  they  hated  us. 

"  Were  the  insurgents  white  men  or  coloured  ?  you 
ask.  Well,  I  seldom  saw  much  of  them,  except  when 
we  surprised  and  shot  them  ;  but  generally,  to  judge 
from  the  dead,  they  were  white  men,  whiter  than  myself  or 
any  of  my  comrades  in  the  ranks.  There  were  a  fair 
number  of  coloured  men  among  them,  and  it  was  said  the 
coloured  men  were  the  cruellest.  This  giving  or  taking 
no  quarter  sounds  very  bad  ;  but  you  get  used  to  it. 
If  the  Cubans  gave  us  soldiers  the  mercy  of  the  machete, 
we  gave  them  absolution  with  the  point  of  our 
bayonets. 

"He  was  certainly  a  strong  man,  Weyler,  and  a  great 
deal  harder  and  crueller  than  Martinez  Campos  ;  but  he 
was  just  like  the  others,  he  filled  his  pockets  while  he  was 
in  office,  and  they  say  he  came  home  with  a  big  fortune. 
Yes,  that  is  the  way  things  are  divided  in  the  Spanish 
Army  in  Cuba  ;  the  officers  take  our  pay,  they  make  all 
the  money  they  can  out  of  the  country — they  don't  care 
how — the  officer  gets  a  fortune,  the  soldier  only  gets 
yellow  fever.  The  money  sent  from  Spain  to  fortify 
the  towns  and  make  military  roads  through  the  manigua 
(the  jungle)  is  all  the  spoil  of  greedy  officials,  and  not  a 
perro  is  spent  on  the  purpose  it  was  given  for." 

"  Can  you  explain  to  me  why  were  your  soldiers  unable 
to  put  down  the  rebels  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"Very  clearly,  for  this  reason — we  could  not  catch 
them.  We  marched  till  we  were  tired  out,  and  then, 
just  as  we  had  given  up  hope  of  finding  them,  they 
opened  fire  from  the  thick  jungle  on  our  rear.  They 
could  see  and  hit  us.  We  kept  firing  into  the  jungle 
without  seeing  any  one.  Then  we  had  to  carry  off  our 
wounded  to  save  them  from  the  machetes  of  the 
Cubans.  You  know  what  the  jungle  is?  It  is  just  a 
great  thicket  without  a  pathway  through,  but  the 
insurgents  know  every  inch  of  it.  In  the  rainy  season 
it  is  a  sort  of  swamp  reeking  with  yellow  fever.  There 
was  nowhere  to  shelter  on  these  expeditions.  Villages, 
churches,  planters'  houses,  all  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  rebels  or  by  our  men.  The  insurgents  used  to  raid 
the  country  and  levy  contributions,  and  punish  those 
who  did  not  pay  them  ;  then  we  others  (the  soldiers) 
came  and  punished  the  pacificos  because  they  had  paid 
taxes  or  given  provisions  to  the  rebels.  When  the 
pacificos  were  driven  into  the  towns  or  into  camps  by 
our  soldiers  they  suffered,  without  doubt,  greatly. 
There  was  very  little  food  for  them  and  no  proper 
shelter  in  the  towns,  and  certainly  they  died  in  heaps. 
But  they  were  nearly  as  badly  off  in  the  country, 
harried  by  the  rebels  one  day,  by  the  troops  another. 
Whenever  any  of  these  peaceful  people  was  suspected 
of  giving  information  to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  horrible  tortures.  It  was  not  a  proper  war  ; 
it  was  a  guerilla  war  ;  and  our  officers  never  understood 
how  to  manage  it.  With  a  large  army  under  them, 
they  failed  to  put  down  the  rebel  bands,  who  never 
fought  fairly  face  to  face.  I  do  not  call  it  fair  fighting 
to  blow  up  trains  full  of  people  with  dynamite,  as  the 
rebels  were  always  doing  when  they  got  a  chance. 

"But,  you  ask,  how  did  the  rebels  get  so  much 
dynamite,  and  also  arms  and  ammunition  ?  Ask  the 
Yankees  :  they  can  tell  you.  They  are  very  honour- 
able, the  Yankees;  they  kept  sending  over  filibustering 
steamers  by  scores  with  arms  and  ammunition  and 
dynamite.  Then  they  blame  the  Spaniards  for  the  dis- 
turbances and  outrages  they  themselves  had  caused. 
The  rebellion  would  have  been  over  long  ago — indeed 
there  would  have  been  no  rebellion  without  the 
Yankees." 

These  thoughts  were  in  my  mind  as  the  ex-soldier 
continued  :  "  The  Yankees  would  never  let  us  put  down 
the  rebellion  ;  they  never  let  us  alone  in  Cuba.  They 
wanted  to  have  it  themselves,  and  when  they  saw  the 
Spanish  Government  making  terms  with  the  rebels, 
offering  autonomy  and  an  amnesty,  they  were  afraid 
Cuba  would  slip  out  of  their  hands  ;  they  were  afraid  it 
would  become  peaceful  again  and  prosperous,  and  re- 
main Spanish.  That  they  could  not  allow,  so  they  went 
to  war  with  us  in  order  to  bring  food,  as  they  said,  to 
the  starving  reconcentrados.  And  now  they  are  block- 
ading Havana  and  making  the  people   they  are  so 


anxious  to  feed  starve  faster  than  ever.  They  are  not 
only  brigands,  they  are  liars.  They  did  not  interfere  when 
we  were  fighting  the  rebels  two  years  ago,  and  killing 
was  going  on  every  day  ;  they  interfere  now  only  be- 
cause peace  is  almost  established.  They  want  to  take 
Cuba  for  themselves.  And  so  they  say  they  only  want 
to  make  it  independent — to  give  it  up  to  the  rebel 
government.  But  they  refuse  to  recognise  the  rebel 
government.  Why  do  they  refuse  ?  Because  they 
want  the  island  themselves.  The  "  Maine,"  you  say,  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  war  ?  No  ;  the  pretended  cause. 
The  "Maine"  was  blown  up  from  inside  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  Yankee  officers.  They  know  that  well. 
That  is  why  they  refused  arbitration  when  we  offered 
them  a  full  examination  and  arbitration  by  independent 
arbitrators.  We  appealed  to  the  arbitration  of  Europe. 
They  refused.  We  offered  them  any  proper  reparation 
and  damages.  They  refused.  They  want  blood,  or 
rather  they  want  Cuba.  Besides,  they  want  to  boast  of 
conquering  Spain,  and  they  know  Spain  is  poor  in 
money,  but  they  forget  she  is  not  poor  in  men." 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  think  Spain  has  ruined  Cuba. 
I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  the  rebels  have  ruined  it. 
But  of  course,  all  the  officials,  from  the  Capitan-general 
down,  come  out  to  Cuba  to  fill  their  pockets  at  the 
expense  of  Cuba  or  of  Spain,  and  they  generally  go 
back  rich.  After  all,  that  is  exactly  what  the  empleados 
do  in  all  Spain,  only  you  can  make  much  more  in  Cuba. 
If  the  Government  find  any  needy  opponent  trouble- 
some they  give  him  a  post  in  Cuba,  where  he  occupies, 
himself  with  getting  rich.  There  is  lots  of  money  to  be 
made  in  Cuba  even  now.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
rebellion  has  dragged  on  in  the  past ;  the  officials  made 
so  much  money  by  it,  they  did  not  wish  to  stop  it. 
After  he  had  made  some  money  General  Weyler  tried 
to  stop  it,  but  he  only  stirred  up  the  rebels,  and  made 
many  of  the  pacificos  become  rebels  by  the  way  he 
treated  them.  Look  at  all  the  millions  that  have  been 
given  to  make  roads  and  fortifications  in  Cuba.  Who 
has  taken  them  ?  There  are  no  roads  made,  no  fortifi- 
cations ;  but  the  officials  have  made  fortunes.  That  is 
our  Spanish  way.  Besides,  we  put  off  whatever  we  can 
from  day  to  day  till  to-morrow  ;  but  to-morrow  with  us 
never  becomes  to-day.  We  are  always  too  late.  If  we 
had  given  the  Cubans  three  years  ago  all  we  have 
offered  now,  autonomy,  amnesty,  they  would  have 
made  peace  ;  but  it  is  too  late  now." 

"Then  you  think  Spain  will  lose  Cuba?" 

"Yes,  I  think  the  Yankees  will  steal  it.  Certainly  they 
mean  to  take  it,  and  we  are  not  ready.  We  shall  begin  to 
fortify  Havana,  I  often  said,  when  the  Yankees  attack 
it,  not  before.  To  think  of  those  hogs  of  Yankees  drives 
me  wild.  They  don't  want  Cuba,  of  course,  that  is 
why  they  come  to  take  it.  Yes,  we  shall  lose  Cuba,  I 
repeat ;  we  are  not  ready  !  Our  officers  have  made  no 
preparations.  At  Santiago,  when  I  was  quartered  there, 
I  saw,  I  think,  fifty  old  brass  guns  in  the  fortifications* 
and  they  bore  the  date  1756.  What  use  will  they  be 
against  quickfirers  ?  We  shall  have  to  go  out  of  Cuba. 
At  Havana,  there  is  one  battery  of  good  guns,  put  in  by 
Weyler — nothing  more.    Nothing  is  ready. 

"It  is  all  the  fault  of  our  rulers — they  have  robbed 
Spain  and  robbed  Cuba,  and  left  both  defenceless.  There 
is  no  hope  till  we  get  a  Republic.  We  want  a  man  like 
Juan  Primatour  head.  Why,  we  have  buried  near  200,000 
men  in  Cuba  in  the  last  three  years,  mostly  from  fever 
and  bad  food.  You  see,  I  wear  flannel  next  my  skin. 
I  learned  that  from  the  Cubans.  They  all  wear  flannel, 
and  escape  the  fever  or  have  it  lightly.  Our  poor 
soldiers  are  dressed  in  linen  in  the  dripping  and  feverous 
swamps  of  the  ma?iigiia  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
air  you  breathe  is  full  of  fever.  The  result  is  they  die 
by  the  hundred  daily.  It  is  very  healthy  the  flannel,, 
but  of  course  our  Government  do  not  provide  it." 

"  Does  Spain  wish  to  keep  Cuba  ?  " 

"The  officers  and  empleados  do,  in  order  to  fill  their 
pockets,  but  Spain  is  sick  of  Cuba.  There  is  hardly  a 
village  that  has  not  some  of  its  number  dead  in  Cuba, 
hardly  a  village  where  some  one  has  not  come  back  a 
wreck,  as  I  have,  to  tell  his  friends  about  Cuba. 
But  we  will  not  give  up  Cuba  to  those  thieving 
Yankees  without  a  fight.  Those  Yankee  hogs  have 
insulted  us,  and  we  must  fight  them  to  the  death. 
If  it   were   only    "  Cuba    Libre  "    we    should  not 
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so  much  mind  that,  but  we  know  the  Yankees  mean  to 
steal  the  island  and  make  much  money  out  of  it.  Look 
you,  the  Yankee  hog  loves  nothing  so  much  as  money  ; 
everybody  knows  that.  He  never  did  anything  for  any 
countrv  unless  with  the  hope  of  making  money.  He 
calls  himself  a  Christian,  but  his  God  is  "  Don  Dinero  " 
(monev) ;  and  with  some  vigorous  Phallic  curses,  such 
as  only  a  Spaniard  can  command  the  ex-soldier  got  up 
and  wished  me  good  night. 

THE  COMING  OF  SPRING  IN  THE  WEST 
COUNTRY. 

THE  old  road  leads  down  to  the  old  manor-house 
which  sleeps  among  its  many-centuried  oak  and 
beech  at  the  bottom  of  the  coombe.  The  old  manor- 
house  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  It  is 
sheltered  from  every  wind  that  blows  by  the  hill-sides 
that  tower  above  it  and  the  grey  woods  that  fledge 
them.  The  oldest  and  largest  trees  grow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  coombe  near  the  little  river  in  the  deep  damp 
loam,  and  spread  their  grey-mossed  arms  above  the 
gabled  roofs  of  the  manor-house.  People  in  the  Middle 
Ages  thought  of  shelter  first ;  the  modern  notion  of 
a  view  from  the  windows  did  not  occur  to  them  ;  nor 
did  it  occur  to  them  that  the  dampness  from  the 
stream  and  the  fishponds  which  it  feeds  in  its  course 
was  unwholesome.  So  they  built  the  old  manor-house 
in  the  most  sheltered  nook  with  a  very  slight  slope  of 
greensward  to  separate  it  from  the  stream  which,  for 
how  many  centuries,  has  sawn  its  way  through  the  hills 
and  swept  down  the  earth,  to  make  in  the  bottom  of 
the  coombe  little  lawns  and  spaces  of  the  most  vivid 
emerald  verdure. 

The  manor-house  is  old  ;  the  trees  are  old  ;  but  both 
manor-house  and  trees  are  things  of  yesterday  com- 
pared to  the  old  road  which  leads  down  the  side  of  the 
coombe  from  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill.  The  road 
zigzags  all  the  way  and  is  hollowed  deep  in  red  earth 
or  soft  sandstone  which  rise  on  either  hand  far  above 
the  heads  of  passers-by.  The  road  could  scarcely 
have  been  worse  engineered  for  everything  except  pic- 
turesqueness.  Like  many  of  our  West-country  roads 
it  comes  across  a  succession  of  coombes,  dropping  down 
one  hill-side  and  rising  up  the  other,  so  as  to  get  the 
maximum  of  steepness  and  give  the  maximum  of  labour 
to  horses  and  men.  A  little  forethought  could  have 
avoided  three-quarters  of  the  steep  hills  it  mounts  and 
descends.  Without  any  increase  of  distance  worth  con- 
sidering it  could  have  been  run  along  the  side  or  bottom 
of  the  coombe  nearly  level  all  the  way. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  strange  thoughtless- 
ness in  its  construction  ?  The  reason  probably  was 
that  the  old  road  was  one  of  the  pack-horse  roads,  by 
which  in  bygone  centuries,  before  any  wheeled  carriage 
was  in  use,  the  traffic  of  the  country  was  carried  on. 
The  pack-horse  road  again  was  doubtless  never  sur- 
veyed or  laid  out ;  but  was  the  slow  development  of 
some  old  sheep-track  winding  up  and  down  the  hills. 
Thus  the  first  road-maker  was  perhaps  some  inde- 
pendent old  bellwether,  who  led  the  flock  for  some 
ovine  reason  in  this  precise  direction.  A  sheep-path 
when  once  formed  is  not  readily  abandoned.  I  have 
observed  that  fact  in  Morocco,  where  horses  or  camels 
will  follow  a  mere  track  along  all  its  windings,  and 
return  to  it  after  every  effort  a  rider  may  make  to  keep 
a  straight  course.  Men  and  pack-horses  wore  deeper 
and  deeper  the  pathway  once  it  was  made.  For  man, 
too,  is  instinctively  inclined  to  keep  to  the  beaten  track. 
But  what  number  of  centuries  must  it  have  taken  to 
wear  that  deep  hollow  track  in  the  red  sandstone  ! 
And  what  memories  might  not  those  slopes  of  warm- 
hued  grey-lichened  rock  suggest  not  only  of  the  days  of 
Norman  knights,  but  of  Saxon  invader  and  Danish 
rover,  and  further  back  of  Roman  legionary  and  woad- 
dyed,  skin-clad  Celtic  tribesman  ! 

They  have  passed,  the  generations  of  men  that  used 
this  road,  and  left  behind  scarcely  a  sign  of  their  pre- 
sence on  the  earth,  save  that  the  old  road  has  sunk 
ever  a  little  deeper  beneath  the  pressure  of  their  hurrying 
and  transitory  feet.  And  now  we  moderns  follow  the 
windings  of  this  hollow  roadway  in  which  the  past 
generations  of  men  followed  the  animals  that  first 
established  the  track.  How  the  history  of  the  old  road 
recalls  the  history  of  the  mind  of  humanity  !    The  dim 


indistinct  track  of  the  animal  instincts  and  perceptions 
developing  into  the  deep-worn  way ;  the  present  un- 
consciously based  on  the  past,  and  to  be  followed  by  the 
future  towards  what  ultimate  goal  who  can  say. 

But  the  old  road  to-day  has  around  it  something 
fresh  and  bright  and  young  and  yet  older  far  than  itself 
— the  yearly  recurring  miracle  of  the  spring.  The  soft 
yellow  of  the  primrose  stars,  the  scattered  sapphires  of 
the  wood  violets,  gem  the  steep  slopes  on  either  side  of 
the  road.  The  chryophrase-coloured  and  delicate  lace- 
work  of  fernleaf  moss  carpets  them.  Ferns  uncurl  in 
sheltered  nooks.  The  leafless  boughs  of  old  beech 
trees  make  a  vault  overhead,  through  which  the  cloud- 
less April  sky  shines  blue.  Underneath  them  the  deli- 
cate green  of  the  wood-sorrel's  leaves  is  starred  with 
the  fragile  beauty  of  its  pale  violet-veined  flower-bells. 

At  a  turn  in  the  road  one  enters  a  mist  of  green, 
which  thickens  and  deepens  in  colour  on  the  grey- 
mossed  arms  of  a  group  of  ancient  larch  trees.  Then 
succeed  the  brown  of  buds  swelling  on  the  huge  and 
sturdy  branches  of  the  many-centuried  oak,  and  the 
cinnamon  red  of  the  sycamore's  trunk  inlaid  with 
living  malachite  of  moss  shattered  in  places  by  the 
work  of  the  indefatigable  woodpecker. 

A  break  in  the  overshadowing  wood  allows  a  glimpse 
from  the  red  road  of  the  opposite  hillside,  now  a 
glory  of  golden  gorse.  Against  the  cool  green  of  a 
water-meadow  below  little  mounds  of  heaped  earth 
show  redly  where  the  moles  have  been  at  work.  The 
dark  oak  wood  spreads  before  us  over  the  hill-side, 
flecked  here  and  there  with  green  of  newly  unfolded 
horse-chestnut  fans. 

Then  again  the  hollow  roadway  winds  between  tall 
walls  of  soft  red  sandstone,  grey  in  places  with  a 
delicate  coating  of  lichen.  Here  no  trees  overshadow 
the  road,  but  as  the  spring  advances  the  tall  bracken 
shoot  up  from  a  brown  tangle  of  last  year's  dead  fronds 
and  form  a  miniature  forest,  which  arches  over  the  rock 
walls  and  recalls  the  days  of  the  tree-ferns  when  a 
mighty  fauna  filled  the  tropical  forests  of  pre-historic 
Britain.  Beds  of  matted  green  leafage  on  narrow  ledges 
will  soon  be  a  blaze  of  bluebell  flowers,  as  if  fragments 
of  the  May  sky  had  come  down  to  pave  the  earth. 
Already  a  few  plants  of  broom  thickly  inlay  the  red 
sandstone  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

Emerging  from  the  walls  of  sandstone,  the  road 
drops  into  a  clearing  of  the  wood,  where  the  starry 
primrose  tufts  are  sprinkled  like  constellations  over 
the  deep  green  lawn.  The  footprints  of  the  spring  are 
here  ;  but  the  very  soul  of  the  spring  seems  to  find 
utterance  in  the  general  psalm  of  love  which  goes  up 
from  the  birds.  Sappho's  herald  of  spring,  the  night- 
ingale, comes  not  so  far  west.  But  the  blackcap  is  no 
bad  substitute,  and  the  mellow  fluting  of  the  black- 
birds never  ceases.  The  soft  melodious  cooing  of 
contented  wood-doves  from  the  dark  pyramids  of 
silver  firs,  invites  human  sympathy  with  the  un- 
alloyed happiness  of  a  life  of  love.  The  tap-tapping 
of  the  woodpeckers  comes  clear  at  intervals  from 
the  great  trees,  for  though  one  rarely  hears  their 
laugh  or  sees  the  yaffles  at  work,  the  wood  is  full 
of  them.  The  twittering  of  the  swallows  and  the 
chirping  note  of  the  tribe  of  finches  are  heard  when  for 
a  brief  space  the  treble  of  the  thrush  and  the  black- 
bird's tenor  are  still. 

Many  of  the  birds  have  recently  come  from  distant 
lands — the  swallows  perhaps  from  Egypt,  where  they 
may  have  circled  above  the  heads  of  stalwart  Camerons 
who  now  sleep  well  by  the  Atbara  river  ;  but  all  are 
back  again  in  the  English  woodland,  which  has  been 
the  nesting  home  of  themselves  and  their  ancestors 
time  out  of  mind.  The  swallows  are  here,  but  the 
swifts  are  not  due  till  next  month. 

A  wandering  voice  on  the  hillside  a  week  ago  pro- 
claimed the  return  of  the  cuckoo,  and  now  that  note 
which  is  the  very  harbinger  of  spring  is  frequent  in 
every  woody  coombe.  The  cuckoo  has  been  preceded 
a  few  days  by  the  wryneck,  well  known  to  the  student 
of  Theocritus,  if  indeed  Simastha's  i'vyl  be  the  same 
bird.  All  these  birds  come  from  wintering  in  the  South 
under  the  influence  of  that  mysterious  hereditary  in- 
stinct which  brings  them  each  year  to  the  same  wood- 
land home.  May  not  one  conjecture  that  the  human 
instinct  of  a  future  life  may  have  like  this  mysterious 
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bird-instinct  a  full,  if  long-delayed,  satisfaction?  The 
wryneck  and  the  cuckoo  are  followed  about  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  May  by  the  nightjar,  whose  strange 
jarring  note  is  often  to  be  heard  where  the  top  of  the 
wood  melts  into  the  heathered  moorland. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  manor-house  the  stillness 
would  be  complete  were  it  not  for  the  undertone — 
the  low  murmur  of  the  ocean  of  rising  life — rising, 
ever  rising  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  as  the  sea- 
tides  rise  to  that  of  the  moon.  The  voices  of  the 
birds  I  have  named  and  many  more  mingle  in  this 
tidal  wave  of  sound,  and  not  least  sweet  among  them  is 
the  melancholy  sweetness  of  the  far- travelled  wood- 
warbler's  notes. 

Down  by  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  coombe 
are  marshalled  companies  of  sworded  flag-leaves,  with 
bossy  golden  shields  of  marsh  marigold  gleaming 
here  and  there.  Out  of  the  rushes  and  flags  by  the 
fish-ponds  comes  the  shy  moorhen,  flirting  its  white 
upper  tail-coverts.  As  not  a  bird  is  molested  in  these 
quiet  old  gardens,  the  moorhens  have  become  nume- 
rous, and  great  are  the  combats  that  go  on  at  this 
season  between  the  amorous  males,  which,  at  such 
moments,  leap  up  and  strike  at  each  other  just  like 
gamecocks,  and  seem,  like  the  black  cock  in  similar 
circumstances,  careless  of  the  approach  of  man. 

The  tall  beech  trees  which  edge  the  lawn  are  vocal 
with  rooks,  and  the  parent  birds  may  be  seen  feeding 
nestfuls  of  unfledged  young  where  the  nests  make  black 
blots  high  up  among  the  tracery  of  leafless  beech  boughs. 
Flower-life,  tree-life  and  insect-life  are  rapidly  taking 
their  place  in  the  scheme  of  spring,  but  bird-life  is  for 
the  present  in  the  ascendent. 

It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  birds,  and  note  how  one 
bird  answers  another,  and  how  rapturous  is  the 
feathered  lovers'  talk.  Monogamy  is  by  no  means  a 
discovery  of  the  human  intellect ;  blackbirds,  for  instance, 
pair  not  for  one  season  only,  but  for  life.  How  far  do 
the  birds  experience  the  same  feelings  as  ourselves  ? 
They  have  the  virtues  of  affection,  of  constancy  and 
courage.  It  is  not  only  the  female  bird  that  risks  her 
life  for  her  offspring ;  the  male  bird  has  been  seen 
(as  the  sparrow  by  Tourgueneff)  to  risk  his  life  to 
defend  from  a  dog  a  fledgeling  that  had  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Whether  to  these  unquestionably  high 
virtues  birds  add  some  degree  of  reason  it  is  hard 
to  say.  If  we  choose  suitable  sites  for  our  houses 
and  build  them  commodiously,  so  do  they.  If  we 
converse  with  one  another,  so  do  they ;  and  with 
nightingales,  blackcaps,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  larks,  and 
scores  of  other  feathered  singers  in  ourmind,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  as  natural  musicians  they  easily  surpass 
men.  Their  virtues  and  their  genius  for  song  scarcely 
admit  of  our  calling  them  automata,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  their  vices  that  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  inferior 
to  mankind. 

But  in  truth  it  is  the  same  with  the  bird-world  as 
with  the  flower-world — we  understand  the  secrets 
neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other.  If  we  did,  we 
should,  as  Tennyson  has  said,  "  understand  what  man 
and  God  is."  We  cannot  read  the  thoughts  of  the 
birds,  or  look  at  them  or  at  ourselves  with  their 
eyes.  We  cannot — though  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
may  take  them  to  be  his  brothers  and  call  them  so — 
be  sure  if  the  birds  are  like  ourselves  in  nature  or  we 
like  them.  But  at  least  we  may  treat  them  as  friends 
and  protect  them  from  injury  ;  and  find  more  pleasure 
in  observing  their  habits  and  sympathising  with  their 
happiness  than  in  taking  their  lives. 

It  is  just  because  the  songbirds  and  all  the  feathered 
tribes,  except  specified  gamebirds,  are  taboo  to  the 
British  sportsman,  though  slaughtered  by  the  French, 
that  the  coming  of  spring  in  our  west-country  woods 
to-day  is  much  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Chaucer.  It 
would  be  an  ill  day  for  England  if  we  could  no  longer 
say  of  the  springtide  in  the  words  of  the  old  Hebrew 
poet,  "  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come." 

J-  v. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— IX. 

MUTUAL  OF  NEW  YORK. 

T  N  insurance  matters  quantity  and  quality  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected.    That  the  Mutual  of 
New  York  makes  a  brilliant  showing  when  bigness  is 


accepted  as  the  criterion  is  beyond  question.  It  is  by  a 
long  way  the  biggest  life  assurance  company  in  the 
world  ;  its  funds  are  nearly  fifty-two  millions  ;  its  annual 
premium  income  exceeds  eight  millions  ;  it  pays  in. 
claims  ten  thousand  pounds  a  day  and  receives  from  all 
sources  over  thirty  thousand  pounds  daily.  In  the 
course  of  last  year  it  issued  nearly  56,000  policies, 
insuring  nearly  twenty-eight  millions  sterling,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  over  342,000  policies  in 
force,  assuring  nearly  two  hundred  millions  sterling. 
All  this  is  very  big,  very  impressive,  and  eminently 
successful  for  those  whose  ideal  is  quantity. 

Even  more  striking  evidence  of  success  on  these  lines 
is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  Company's  business 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  only  honoured  this 
country  with  its  presence  for  from  ten  to  twelve  years, 
and  in  that  short  time,  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  busi- 
ness, has  beaten  the  two  Scottish  giants — the  Scottish 
Widows'  and  the  Scottish  Provident,  and  forged  ahead 
of  all  its  English  rivals  with  one  well-known  exception. 
For  a  branch  that  is  only  eleven  years  old  to  issue  in 
one  year  more  than  3000  policies,  insuring  nearly  one- 
and-three-quarter  millions,  is  a  big  achievement,  and 
says  much  for  the  energy  of  the  management  which 
has  in  so  short  a  time  created  an  organization  capable 
of  obtaining  so  large  a  volume  of  new  assurances. 
Quantity  therefore  the  Company  is  fully  entitled  to  lay 
claim  to,  with  no  one  to  dispute  its  contentions  on  that 
score. 

It  is,  however,  of  very  little  importance  to  a  policy- 
holder to  know  that  he  is  insured  in  a  big  company 
unless  he  is  also  satisfied  that  he  is  insured  in  a  good 
one.  On  this  point  the  information  in  the  report  is 
somewhat  scanty.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  report, 
because  the  legislative  wisdom  which  passed  the  Life 
Assurance  Companies'  Acts  regulating  the  reports  to  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  arranged  matters  in  such 
a  way  that  the  annual  report  affords  but  the  very 
slightest  indications  of  a  company's  merits.  The 
valuation  returus  supply  more  definite  information  on 
this  point,  but  the  report  of  the  Mutual  says  nothing 
about  the  valuation,  though  we  believe  that  one  will  be 
filed  with  the  Board  of  Trade  as  at  31  December,  1897. 
But  there  are  in  the  report  some  specimens  of  bonus 
results  on  policies  issued  in  1843  and  1844.  The  bonus- 
additions  are  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  original 
assurance,  but  as  no  information  is  given  about  the  pre- 
miums charged  we  are  unable  to  form  any  opinion  upon 
their  merits;  moreover,  it  was  on  these  old  policies  that 
bonuses  were  declared  every  year,  and  the  company's 
present  system  is  to  give  bonuses  only  to  such  policies 
as  have  survived  a  specified  tontine  period.  We  have 
said  more  than  once  that  we  do  not  like  the  tontine 
system,  but  some  of  the  figures  quoted  in  this  report 
show  that  apparently  good  results  are  obtained,  and 
while  we  see  several  objections  to  the  system,  we 
cannot  help  recognising  that  these  objections  may  be 
more  than  met  by  certain  special  features  of  the  Mutual 
that  the  report  reveals. 

There  is  a  somewhat  vague  statement  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  British  branch  the  annual  discontinuance 
from  all  causes  is  only  five  per  cent.,  which  we  take  to 
mean  that  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  received  from  a 
certain  set  of  policy-holders  one  year,  ninety-five  pounds 
is  received  from  the  same  set  the  next  year,  and  that 
the  five  per  cent,  which  drops  out  is  made  up  by  policies 
that  become  claims,  or  are  surrendered,  or  that  com- 
plete the  payment  of  premiums  on  limited  payment 
policies.  This  is  a  very  small  rate  of  discontinuance, 
and  is  very  different  from  the  experience  of  the  company 
as  a  whole.  The  total  assurances  in  force  are  only 
^"3,628,638  more  than  at  the  end  of  1896,  in  spite  of 
twenty-eight  millions  of  new  business  having  been 
added.  There  is  thus  an  amount  of  some  twenty-four 
millions  that  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  this  is  something 
like  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  instead  of  only  five  per 
cent.  Taking  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  premium 
income  is  only  ^172,000  more  than  in  1896,  in  spite  of  the 
addition  of  new  premiums  exceeding  two  millions,  and 
this  looks  like  a  discontinuance  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  question  then  comes,  how  does  this  affect  British 
policy-holders  in  the  Company,  and  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  correct  answer  to  this  question  may 
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be  that  the  American  or  other  policy-holders  who  discon- 
tinue their  policies  to  such  a  great  extent  may  suffer 
considerable  loss  by  so  doing  and  thereby  justify  the 
objections  that  we  feel  to  the  tontine  system  ;  but  if 
the  policy-holders  who  discontinue  thus  suffer  loss,  the 
result  must  be  that  large  sums  are  available  as  de- 
ferred bonuses  for  the  policy-holders  who  keep  their 
assurance  in  force.  Thus  while  the  system  has  con- 
siderable drawbacks  for  a  large  number  of  insurers, 
the  drawbacks  themselves  become  an  advantage  for 
policy-holders  who  feel  confident  of  keeping  up  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums.  This  we  think  must  be  the  way 
the  bonuses  quoted  are  arrived  at,  and  while  not 
removing  our  objections  to  the  system  for  the  policy- 
holders at  large,  it  shows  that  the  British  policy-holders 
who  in  the  Company's  experience  keep  their  policies 
going,  may  yet  benefit  largely  from  the  enormous 
lapses. 

We  are  glad  that  the  reports  of  all  the  companies  are 
not  so  voluminous  as  that  of  the  Mutual,  which  besides 
dealing  with  the  accounts,  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
description  of  the  options  granted  under  various  policies. 
These  options  are  sensible  business  conditions  that 
enable  an  assurer  to  make  a  selection  among  them 
•when  he  knows  what  his  requirements  are  better  than 
he  can  when  he  takes  his  policy.  In  this  respect  many 
British  offices  might  well  follow  the  example  of  the 
Mutual,  and  recognise  the  principle  that  it  is  immaterial 
to  an  office  how  a  man  deals  with  his  insurance,  while  it 
may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  insurer  to  be  able  to 
take  cash,  or  maintain  a  policy,  receive  an  income  or 
treat  the  matter  in  various  other  ways.  There  is  an  air 
of  pliability  about  the  whole  system  of  the  Company 
which  shows  that  it  is  fully  determined  to  present  its 
wares  to  the  public  in  the  most  attractive  manner 
possible.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  those  wares  may  not  be 
superior  to  those  of  many  other  companies  ;  but  the 
needs  of  policy-holders  have  been  thought  out  with 
.much  thoroughness  ;  and  the  definite  guarantees  that 
the  policies  contain,  and  the  many  alternative  settle- 
ments that  are  offered,  must  have  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  success  that  the  report  for  1897 
shows  the  Company  to  have  attained. 

THE  ACADEMY. 

A FOOL'S  Paradise  is  a  possible  habitation  so  long 
as  the  dwellers  are  all  deceived  and  all  amused  ; 
when  it  has  become  discredited  and  dull  into  the 
bargain,  only  an  English  stoic  tolerance  for  the  thing 
accomplished,  established  and  accustomed  will  serve  to 
keep  it  going,  and  that  not  for  ever.  The  Academy 
Banquet  went  off  this  year  with  a  kind  of  strained 
nervous  dulness  threatening  change,  the  little  breath 
of  air  that  will  bring  the  great  house  of  cards  top- 
pling down ;  the  hosts  must  have  looked  hard  at* 
one  another  while  their  innocent  guests  prattled,  must 
have  strained  their  ears  for  the  mewing  of  the  cat 
within  the  bag.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  not  heard  it 
yet,  nor  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  nor  the  Archbishop 
•of  Canterbury,  nor  the  Commanders  of  the  Military, 
Naval  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  nor  the  Professors  of 
Science  and  Literature  ;  but  the  Dealers,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  have  a  sharp  ear  for  that  awkward 
creature's  movements,  are  listening,  and  a  tremor  has 
passed  over  them. 

Thus  we  might  condense  the  proceedings. 
Innocent  Guest  (cheerily,  but  with  the  blush  of  the 
Briton  who  has  to  talk  once  in  the  year  about  art,  and 
wants  to  get  it  over)  :  "  Good  Academy,  they  tell  me  ! 
Haven't  had  time  to  take  in  the  pictures  myself,  ex- 
cept Herkomer's.  Splendid  bit  of  colour,  that!" 
^noticing  expression  of  his  host).  "Not  that  I'm  a 
judge  of  that  sort  of  thing." 

Host:  "Ah,  yes!  Most  encouraging  exhibition! 
Gaps  being  filled  up,  great  year  for  British  art.  The 
Wallace  collection — I  mean  the  Academy — the  Tate 
Gallery — I — I  mean  the  Academy — Younger  men  back- 
ing us  up — and  talking  of  that  remarkable  triumph  of 
British  art  abroad — it's  true  that  the  men  they  admire 
abroad  cannot  yet  .be  counted  among  us,  indeed,  avoid 
our  exhibitions ;  but  our  Academy  is  nothing  if  not 
catholic,  and  the  moment  a  young  man  has  been  ac- 
claimed in  all  the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  his  merits  here." 


And  then  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (to  show  that 
the  Government  has  not  been  idle  in  the  interests  of 
art)  announced  that  Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  architecture  of  the  new 
Government  buildings,  and  not  a  friendly  hand  was 
there  to  pull  him  down  by  the  coat-tails,  or  voice  to 
whisper,  "  Hush,  do  keep  that  quiet,  there  are  architects 
present !" 

And  behind  it  all  that  woeful  figure  of  the  Dealer, 
with  a  long  face,  going  his  rounds  in  the  search  for 
something  he  may  have  the  face  to  offer  to  a  customer. 

Supposing,  after  all  the  other  toasts,  a  voice  had 
been  allowed  to  reply  for  truth  and  commonsense,  what 
should  we  have  heard  ?  Surely  this,  that  the  days  of 
such  monster  exhibitions  of  trash  are  numbered,  that 
the  illusion  that  there  are  a  thousand  artists  in  this 
country  is  doomed,  that  it  will  soon  cease  to  pay  the 
Academy  to  bolster  up  that  illusion,  and  that  a  terrible 
time  is  coming,  when  the  system  will  collapse  in 
universal  ennui.  Then  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  the 
English  Academy  will  have  to  turn  round  and  find  itself 
a  conscience.  On  that  day  the  "Times"  will  speak 
in  tardy  thunder,  and  its  columns  of  galvanised  eulogy 
will  suddenly  be  cut  short ;  the  eminent  in  all  ranks  of 
life  will  rub  their  eyes  and  shake  their  heads,  and  turn 
their  backs  in  sorrowful  reproach,  and  the  Prince,  freed 
from  his  task  of  going  down  to  talk  about  Beautiful 
Works  of  Art,  will  sigh  with  relief,  and  go  out  for  a 
day's  shooting  with  his  camera.  Then,  when  public 
favour  and  the  crowds  have  deserted  their  old  resort, 
the  house  will  be  put  in  order,  and  there  will  emerge  a 
modest  little  exhibition,  in  which  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
rooms  will  be  filled  with  the  pictures  of  the  year, 
brought  there  by  invitation,  and  hung  in  a  single  line, 
not  too  close  together.  Another  room  will  hold  a  little 
sculpture,  and  others  will  be  gingerly  given  up  to 
applied  arts — the  arts  of  the  enameller  and  inlay-maker, 
the  silversmith  and  jeweller,  the  embroiderer,  the 
illustrator  and  binder,  the  potter  and  glass-blower.  A 
committee,  elected  for  the  year  by  the  exhibitors  in 
each  section,  will  choose,  invite  and  arrange,  and 
perpetual  academicianship,  with  its  absurdities,  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  change  so  great  may  appear  impossible  or  unlikely 
to  those  who  cannot  look  ahead,  and  it  certainly  will 
not  come  about  except  through  a  very  marked  move- 
ment of  disgust  throughout  the  country  for  the  idol  of 
painting  that  the  Kensington  schools  have  made  so 
abominably  popular  and  common.  But  that  change  of 
fashion  is  bound  to  come,  and  will  throw  painting  into 
a  period  of  wholesome  shade  and  depression.  Then 
will  be  the  moment  to  found  in  obscurity  a  dignified 
Academy,  when  the  impostors  are  off  to  more  money- 
making  concerns. 

If  this  dream  appears  to  any  one  absurdly  hopeful, 
absurd  that  our  Academy  should  exercise  authority  and 
discrimination  instead  of  aiming  at  getting  together  the 
largest  collection  of  shoddy  exposable  in  its  galleries, 
let  me  point  out  that  since  the  day  the  Academy  abdi- 
cated, the  thing  has  quietly  been  done  for  painting.  It 
has  been  done  by  the  New  English  Art  Club.  That 
club  has  held  to  the  small,  sparsely  hung  exhibition  no 
the  invitation  of  a  committee  yearly  elected  by  the  body 
of  exhibitors.  While  the  Academy  has  put  forward 
Bouguereau  as  its  idea  of  what  is  important  outside 
itself  in  modern  painting,  the  Club  has  put  forward 
Messrs.  Whistler,  Degas,  Legros.  And  what  is  more, 
since  the  activity  of  the  Club  began,  the  Academy  has 
lived  almost  entirely  on  the  Club's  cast-off  ideas,  and 
detached  members.  When  the  Club  began,  with  a  kind 
of  confused  surfeit  of  outsiders,  it  included  a  large  body 
of  men  who  had  founded  a  distressing  kind  of  art  on 
study  in  French  schools  of  the  ordinary  type.  The 
Academy  was  loud  in  condemnation  of  this  French  art, 
and  with  good  reason,  but  that  terrible  "  catholicity  "  of 
Lord  Leighton  came  into  play,  and  the  task  of  Burling- 
ton House  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  the  steady 
digestion  of  this  group.  Messrs.  Solomon  and  Hacker, 
Bramley,  Stanhope  Forbes,  Clausen  and  La  Thangue 
are  now  all  inside  ;  the  last  two,  being  the  strongest  of 
the  group,  and  the  men  who  have  striven  hardest  to 
better  their  art,  naturally  gave  most  difficulty  in  their 
assimilation.  Mr.  Fred.  Brown,  now  Slade  Professor, 
who  belonged  to  this  period,  remained  staunchly  in  the 
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Club,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer  also,  who  was  of  the  same 
time,  but  of  a  different  character.  That  was  the  first 
swarm  from  the  New  English,  and  has  fully  occupied  the 
Academy  till  the  other  day  when  Mr.  La  Thangue  was 
elected. 

Then  followed  a  group  that  the  Academy  has  not 
begun  to  assimilate,  and  hardly  to  tolerate.  This  was 
a  more  serious  school,  now  known  as  that  of  Glasgow. 
Once  more  the  New  English  fostered  the  promise  of  this 
group  till  they  swarmed  off  to  hives  of  their  own.  The 
latest  of  these  is  their  International  Exhibition,  where, 
with  the  magnificent  aid  of  Mr.  Whistler,  they  will 
appear  beside  the  greatest  artists  of  France,  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  Academy  will,  no  doubt,  upon  this 
capitulate,  and  attempt  to  secure  Messrs.  Guthrie  and 
Lavery,  as  they  secured  Mr.  Sargent  when  he  became 
too  dangerous  an  outsider.  He  too  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  New  English  while  Burlington  House  re- 
garded him  with  grudging  distaste.  It  was  a  critical 
moment  for  the  Academy  while  the  brilliant  American 
hesitated  whether  to  accept  or  refuse.  Think  of  the 
present  Exhibition  without  such  lustre  as  he  and  Mr. 
La  Thangue  shed  upon  it !  But  note  the  gradually  in- 
creasing discredit  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Guthrie,  since 
his  first  rejection,  has  treated  the  Academy  with  steady 
contempt,  and  now  arrives,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Whistler,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Rodin,  Menzel,  to  hold 
his  own  exhibition  at  its  doors. 

Then  let  us  take  the  period  that  followed,  that  of  the 
last  five  years.  Within  that  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
three  and  only  three  very  notable  talents  revealed  them- 
selves in  the  English  world  of  art.  These  were  Charles 
Corder,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  W.  Rothenstein.  Now, 
such  is  the  contempt  into  which  the  Academy  has  fallen, 
that  it  had  not  the  opportunity  even  of  rejecting  these 
men  ;  they  did  not  think  of  sending  to  its  exhibitions. 
At  the  New  English  Academy  they  were  duly  honoured. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Academy  and  its  critcs  were 
cherishing  Messrs.  H.  J.  Draper,  Gotch,  Byam  Shaw  ! 
Last  of  all,  and  only  the  other  day,  a  man  already  for 
years  known,  to  all  who  cared  to  know,  for  his  genius 
as  a  draughtsman  on  wood  and  stone,  entered  the  field  of 
painting  ;  I  mean  Mr.  Charles  Shannon.  The  result  was 
an  event  of  absolutely  first-rate  importance  for  English 
art.  It  happened  not  at  the  Academy,  but  at  Munich 
and  at  the  New  English  Art  Club.  Did  the  Academy 
pounce  on  his  work  and  buy  it  for  the  Chantrey 
Collection  ?  No,  they  have  bought  Messrs.  Draper, 
Melton  Fisher,  and  the  rest. 

In  these  remarkable  circumstances  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  had  the  courage  to  speak  of  the  support  given 
to  the  Academy  by  the  younger  men  of  talent.  He  had 
the  courage  also  to  speak  of  the  judgment  displayed  by 
the  Academy  in  previous  purchases  for  the  Chantrey 
collection,  and  to  approve  those  of  the  present  year. 
This,  and  his  placing  of  Millais's  portrait  of  Gladstone 
alongside  the  of  works  of  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez, 
must  throw  a  final  light  on  his  rank  as  a  critic.  Either 
he  knows  the  value  of  Messrs.  Fisher's  and  Draper's 
work  or  he  does  not.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  must  therefore  take  it  that  he  admires  these 
paintings  and  thinks  them  worthy  of  a  national  col- 
lection. A  glance  at  his  own  work  bears  out  this  view. 
A  patient  sincerity  up  to  his  lights  marks  alike  the 
portrait  which  critics  have  had  the  impertinence  to  call 
Holbeinesque,  and  the  <  marble  pavement,  which  must 
have  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  saved  from  the  light 
management  of  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  a  kind  of 
work  rare  in  the  Academy  in  its  honesty  and  definite 
intention,  but  Sir  Edward  could  teach  any  girl  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  application  to  carry  out  the 
like,  and  "when  we  consider  the  intellectual  result  we 
discover  a  grave  and  rather  dry  gentleman — playing 
with  his  dolls. 

When  we  turn  to  the  exhibition  generally,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  any  patience.  Of  the  flight  of 
Scotchmen  who  stormed  the  Academy  in  old  days, 
Mr.  Orchardson  remains  the  artistic  chief.  His  portrait 
of  the  Speaker,  too  big  as  the  canvas  is  for  his  style, 
shows  in  the  head  and  hands  the  beautiful  nervous  line, 
the  close-pressing,  caressing  touch  that  not  a  soul  in 
the  place  has  learned  from  him.  The  portrait  of  a  girl 
is.  almost  as  good.  Before  another  man  of  the  same 
group  I  felt  some  compunction.    I  have  been  accus- 


tomed to  class  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  with  Messrs.  Peter 
Graham  and  MacWhirter.  I  knew  how  original  he 
was — as  original  as  Monet — in  the  kind  of  mackerel  sea 
and  wild  sunset  he  observed  first  of  all  men.  But  I 
have  always  been  put  off  by  the  commonness  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  vision.  This  year  the  commonness  is  still 
there  in  awful  patches — the  painting  of  the  hill-sides — 
of  the  seaweed,  of  the  receding  purples.  But,  perhaps 
by  a  recovery  of  the  artist,  the  balance  seemed  to  swing 
for  the  really  poignant  emotion  of  those  loch-side 
scenes,  with  the  sun  burning  out  over  the  poor 
glamour-stricken  land.  To  enumerate  the  minor  pic- 
tures of  merit  would  be  to  give  them  a  false  importance. 

I  suppose  it  was  of  Mr.  Orchardson  and  Mr.  Sargent 
that  the  speaker  was  thinking  who  remarked  at  the 
Banquet  on  the  evident  value  of  an  English  academical 
training.  The  only  remarkable  man  the  Academy  has 
turned  out  in  recent  years  —  Mr.  Greiffenhagen — they 
paternally  and  consistently  sky. 

Mr.  Watts  remains,  as  in  future  times,  when  music 
has  sunk  to  the  present  level  of  painting,  some  devoted 
solitary  may  remain,  one  who  in  a  strange  land  re- 
members the  Lord's  Song,  but  has  no  longer  the  voice 
to  sing  it.  D.  S.  M. 

VAN  AMBURGH  REVIVED. 

"The  Club  Baby."  A  Farce  in  Three  Acts.  By 
Edward  G.  Knoblauch.  Avenue  Theatre.  28  April 
1898. 

"The  Medicine  Man."  A  Melodramatic  Comedy  in 
Five  Acts.  By  H.  D.  Traill  and  Robert  Hichens. 
Lyceum  Theatre.    4  May  1898. 

"  "T^HE  Club  Baby"  at  the  Avenue  ought  to  have 
been  called  "The  Stage  Baby's  Revenge." 
The  utter  worthlessness  of  the  sentiment  in  which 
our  actors  and  playgoers  wallow  is  shown  by  their 
readiness  to  take  an  unfortunate  little  child  who 
ought  to  be  in  bed,  and  make  fun  of  it  on  the  stage  as 
callously  as  a  clown  at  a  country  fair  will  make  fun  of  a 
sucking  pig  But  at  the  Avenue  the  baby  turns  the 
tables  on  its  exploiters. .  The  play  tumbled  along  on 
the  first  night  in  an  undeservingly  funny  way  until 
the  end  of  the  second  act,  when  the  baby  was  rashly 
brought  on  the  stage.  Then  it  was  all  over.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  the  audience  looked  at  the  baby  ; 
for  audiences,  in  their  thoughtless  moments,  are  stupid 
enough  to  look  at  anything  without  blushing.  But 
that  baby  looked  at  the  audience  ;  and  its  gaze  would 
have  reclaimed  a  gang  of  convicts.  The  pained  wonder 
and  unfathomable  sadness  with  which  it  saw  its  elders, 
from  whom  its  childlike  trust  and  reverence  had  ex- 
pected an  almost  godlike  dignity,  profanely  making 
fools  of  themselves  with  a  string  of  ribald  jests  at  its. 
expense,  came  upon  us  as  the  crowing  of  the  cock  came 
upon  Peter.  We  went  out  between  the  acts  and  drank 
heavily  as  the  best  available  substitute  for  weeping 
bitterly.  If  even  one  man  had  had  the  grace  to  hang 
himself  I  should  still  have  some  hopes  of  the  British 
public.  As  it  is,  I  merely  beg  the  Home  Secretary 
to  ask  the  magistrate  who  is  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  this  child  on  the  stage  on  what  grounds 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  permit  it.  We  have  been 
at  the  trouble  of  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  forbid 
the  commercial  exploitation  of  children  on  the  stage 
except  in  cases  where  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  would 
banish  from  the  theatre  some  masterpiece  of  dramatic 
art  written  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  For  instance, 
we  did  not  wish  to  make  "  Richard  III."  impossible  by 
unconditionally  abolishing  the  little  Duke  of  York,  nor 
to  suppress  "A  Doll's  House"  by  depriving  Nora 
Helmer  of  her  children.  But  "The  Club  Baby  "  is  a 
play  newly  written  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
doing  precisely  what  the  Act  was  passed  to  prevent. 
It  is  a  play  without  merit  enough  of  any  sort  to  give  it 
a  claim  to  the  most  trivial  official  indulgence,  much 
less  the  setting  aside  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  its 
interest.  And  yet  a  magistrate  licenses  the  employ- 
ment in  it,  not  of  a  boy  or  girl,  but  actually  of  a  child 
in  arms  who  is  handed  about  the  stage  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  playgoers, 
managers,  authors  and  people  of  that  kind  in  this 
matter.  If  the  exhibition  of  a  regiment  of  new-born 
babies  would  raise  an  extra  laugh  or  draw  half-a-guinea 
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over  its  cost,  that  regiment  of  babies  would  be  ordered 
and  a  play  written  round  it  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 
But  the  Home  Office  is  responsible  for  the  prevention 
of  such  outrages.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  is  at 
present  receiving  ^5000  a  year,  partly  at  my  expense, 
for  looking  after  the  administration  of  the  laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  children.  If  a  factory 
owner  employed  a  child  under  the  specified  age,  or 
kept  a  "  young  person"  at  work  ten  minutes  after  the 
specified  hour,  Sir  Matthew  would  be  down  on  him  like 
five  thousand  of  brick.  If  the  factory  owner  were  to 
plead  that  his  factory  was  producing  goods  of  vital 
utility  and  the  rarest  artistic  value,  the  plea  would  not 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  why  are  speculators  in  Club  Babies  and  the  like 
to  enjoy  illegal  and  anti-social  privileges  which  are 
denied  to  manufacturers  ? 

I  have  been  invited  to  the  Strand  Theatre  to  a  play 
called  "  The  J.  P."  In  the  bill  the  following  appears  : 
"Charlie  Vivian,  Junior.  By  a  Baby  Three  Months' 
old."  What  right  has  Mr.  Edouin,  the  manager,  to 
invite  me  to  witness  such  an  outrage  ? 

I  suggest  to  the  Home  Office  that  a  rigid  rule 
should  be  made  against  the  licensing  of  children  for 
any  new  entertainment  whatsoever.  With  regard  to 
old  plays,  a  privileged  list  might  be  made  of  works  of 
the  "  Richard  III."  order  ;  but  the  licences  given  under 
this  list  should  be  limited  to  specified  parts  :  for 
example,  the  "  Richard  III."  privilege  should  apply 
solely  to  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  not  be 
made  an  excuse  for  introducing  a  coronation  scene  with 
a  procession  of  five-year-old  infants  strewing  flowers. 
If  it  were  once  understood  that  applications  for  licences 
outside  this  list  would  be  refused  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  present  abuses  would  disappear  without  further 
legislation.  I  would  remind  my  critical  colleagues  that 
about  six  years  ago  a  sort  of  epidemic  of  child  ex- 
hibition broke  out  at  the  theatres  devoted  to  comic 
opera.  I  was  a  critic  of  music  at  that  time  ;  and  I 
remember  an  opera  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in  which  a 
ballet  of  tiny  Punchinellos  was  danced  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  midnight  by  a  troop  of  infants  in  a  sort  of 
delirium  induced  by  the  conflict  between  intense  ex- 
citement and  intense  sleepiness.  I  vainly  tried  to  per- 
suade some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  my  fellow-critics 
to  launch  the  thunder  of  the  press  at  this  abomination. 
Unfortunately,  having  little  children  of  their  own,  and 
having  observed  that  a  single  night's  private  theatricals 
gave  much  innocent  delight  to  their  babes,  they  thought 
it  was  quite  a  charming  thing  that  the  poor  little 
Punchinellos  should  have  such  fun  every  night  for 
several  months.  Truly,  as  Talleyrand  said,  the  father 
of  a  family  is  capable  of  anything.  I  was  left  to  launch 
the  little  thunder  I  could  wield  myself ;  and  the  result, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  was  that  the  managers,  including  a 
well-known  stage-manager  since  deceased,  suffered  so 
much  anguish  of  mind  from  my  criticisms,  without  any 
counterbalancing  conviction  that  their  pieces  were 
drawing  a  farthing  more  with  the  children  than  they 
would  have  drawn  without  them,  that  they  mended 
their  ways.  But  of  late  the  epidemic  has  shown  signs 
of  breaking  out  again.  I  therefore  think  it  only  fair  to 
say  that  I  also  am  quite  ready  to  break  out  again,  and 
that  I  hope  by  this  time  my  colleagues  have  realised 
that  their  "  bless-its-little-heart  "  patrosentimentality  is 
not  publicism. 

As  to  the  performance  of  "  The  Club  Baby,"  all  I 
need  say  is  that  a  long  string  of  popular  comedians  do 
their  best  with  it,  and  that  a  Miss  Clare  Greet,  whom  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  distinguishes 
herself  very  cleverly  in  the  part  of  the  country  girl. 

Now  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  taken  to  encouraging 
contemporary  literature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has 
set  to  work  in  a  sufficiently  original  fashion.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Traill  is  an  academic  literary  gentleman  who, 
like  Schopenhauer,  conceives  the  world  as  Will  and  the 
intellectual  representations  by  which  Man  strives  to  make 
himself  conscious  of  his  will  ;  only  Mr.  Traill  conceives 
these  things  in  a  professional  mode,  the  will  being  to 
him  not  a  Will  to  Live,  but  a  Will  to  Write  Books, 
and  the  process  of  making  us  conscious  of  these  books 
by  intellectual  representation  being  simply  reviewing. 
Some  time  in  the  eighties  London  rose  up  in  revolt 
against  this  view.     The  New  Journalism  was  intro- 
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duced.  Lawless  young  men  began  to  write  and  print 
the  living  English  language  of  their  own  day  instead  of 
the  prose  style  of  one  of  Macaulay's  characters  named 
Addison.  They  split  their  infinitives,  and  wrote  such 
phrases  as  "a  man  nobody  ever  heard  of"  instead  of 
"a  man  of  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard,"  or,  more 
classical  still,  "a  writer  hitherto  unknown."  Musical 
critics,  instead  of  reading  books  about  their  business 
and  elegantly  regurgitating  their  erudition,  began  to 
listen  to  music  and  distinguish  between  sounds  ; 
critics  of  painting  began  to  look  at  pictures  ; 
critics  of  the  drama  began  to  look  at  something 
else  besides  the  stage  ;  and  descriptive  writers  actu- 
ally broke  into  the  House  of  Commons,  elbowing 
the  reporters  into  the  background,  and  writing  about 
political  leaders  as  if  they  were  mere  play-actors.  The 
interview,  the  illustration  and  the  cross  -  heading, 
hitherto  looked  on  as  American  vulgarities  impossible 
to  English  literary  gentlemen,  invaded  all  our  papers  ; 
and,  finally,  as  the  climax  and  masterpiece  of  literary 
Jacobinism,  the  "Saturday  Review"  appeared  with  a 
signed  article  in  it.  Then  Mr.  Traill  and  all  his  gene- 
ration covered  their  faces  with  their  togas  and  died  at 
the  base  of  Addison's  statue,  which  all  the  while  ran 
ink.  It  is  true  that  they  got  up  and  went  home  when 
the  curtain  fell ;  but  they  made  no  truce  with  Jacobinism  ; 
and  Mr.  Traill  fled  into  the  fortress  of  the  "Times," 
and  hurled  therefrom,  under  the  defiant  title  of  "  Litera- 
ture," a  destructive  mass  of  reviews  and  publishers' 
advertisements  which  caught  me  one  morning  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  and  nearly  killed  me.  One  of  the  Jacobins 
was  Mr.  Hichens.  He  paid  me  the  compliment  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  assault  on  Academicism  on  my  old  lines 
— those  of  musical  criticism.  He  was  well  received  by 
a  revolutionary  and  licentious  generation  ;  but  what- 
ever circulation  his  novels  and  articles  might  achieve,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Traill  would  ever  con- 
sent to  be  seen  speaking  to  him  in  the  street.  And 
yet  Sir  Henry  Irving,  in  the  calmest  manner,  seems  to 
have  ordered  a  play  from  the  twain  jointly.  What  is 
more,  he  has  got  it.  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe 
the  result.  I  trace  the  theme  of  the  piece  to  a  story, 
well  known  to  Mr.  Traill's  generation,  of  the  lion-tamer 
Van  Amburgh,  who  professed  to  quell  the  most 
ferocious  animals,  whether  human  or  not,  by  the  power 
of  his  eye  alone.  Challenged  to  prove  this  power 
on  the  person  of  a  very  rough-looking  labourer,  he 
approached  the  man  and  fixed  a  soul-searching  gaze  on 
him.  The  labourer  soon  evinced  the  greatest  dis- 
quietude, became  very  red  and  self-conscious,  and  finally 
knocked  Van  Amburgh  down,  accompanying  the  blow 
with  a  highly  garnished  demand  as  to  who  he  was  staring 
at.  In  "The  Medicine  Man"  we  have  Van  Amburgh 
with  the  period  of  quelling  contemplation  extended  to 
five  acts,  and  including  not  only  the  labourer,  Bill 
Burge,  but  also  a  beauteous  maiden  named  Sylvia. 
One  can  understand  the  humorous  insanity  of  such  a 
story  fascinating  Mr.  Hichens,  and  Mr.  Traill  chuckling- 
secretly  at  having  planted  it  on  the  young  Jacobin  as  a 
new  idea.  I  find  myself  totally  unable  to  take  it 
seriously  :  it  sends  me  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter 
whenever  I  think  of  it.  I  wonder  which  of  the  two- 
authors  gave  the  muscular  victim  of  Van  Amburghr 
Tregenna  the  name  of  a  very  eminent  contemporary 
pugilist,  known  affectionately  to  the  fancy  as  the  Coffee 
Cooler.  If  Mr.  Burge  should  take  the  suggested 
portrait  at  all  amiss,  and  should  seek  personal  redress 
at  the  hands  of  the  authors  or  the  manager,  one 
shudders  at  the  possible  consequences  to  literature  and 
the  stage. 

There  was  infinite  comedy  in  the  first  night  of  the 
play  at  the  Lyceum.  It  lasted  from  eight  to  past 
eleven,  and  contained  just  matter  enough  for  a  half- 
hour  pantomimic  sketch  by  Mr.  Martinetti.  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  pleased  by  the  lion-taming  notion,  was  perfectly 
delighted  with  his  part,  and  would  evidently  have 
willingly  gone  on  impressing  and  mesmerising  his 
devoted  company  for  three  hours  longer.  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  aware  of  the 
appalling  gratuitousness  of  his  satisfaction.  To  save 
the  situation  she  put  forth  all  her  enchantments,  and 
so  beglamoured  the  play  act  by  act  that  she  forced  the 
audience  to  accept  Sylvia  as  a  witching  and  patheti- 
cally lovely  creation  of  high  literary  drama.    The  very 
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anguish  the  effort  caused  her  heightened  the  effect. 
When,  after  some  transcendently  idiotic  speech  that 
not  even  her  art  could  give  any  sort  of  plausibility  to, 
she  looked  desperately  at  us  all  with  an  expression 
that  meant  "  Don't  blame  me  :  /  didn't  write  it,"  we 
only  recognised  a  touch  of  nature  without  interpreting 
it,  and  were  ravished.  Hand-in-hand  with  the  inno- 
cently happy  Sir  Henry,  she  endured  the  curtain  calls 
with  a  proud  reticence  which  said  to  us  plainly  enough, 
"  I  will  play  this  part  for  you  unworthy  people,  since 
you  have  no  better  use  to  make  of  me  ;  but  I  will  not 
pretend  to  like  it,"  which  was  really  hardly  fair  ;  for 
we  were,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  state  of  enchantment,  and 
thought  it  all  adorable.  Mr.  Mackintosh  as  Bill  Burge 
is  laboriously  impossible.  His  Hogarthian  make-up  is 
not  like  anything  now  discoverable  at  the  docks  ;  his  dia- 
lect has  no  touch  of  the  East  End  in  it  ;  he  is  as  incapable 
of  walking  out  of  a  room  naturally  as  a  real  dock  labourer 
is  of  "  doing  an  exit."  However,  it  does  not  matter 
much  ;  the  whole  business  is  such  utter  nonsense  that 
a  stagey  dock  labourer  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
freakish  humours  of  Mr.  Hichens,  to  whom  the  life  of 
the  poor  is  a  tragi-comic  phantasmagoria  with  a  good 
deal  of  poker  and  black  eye  in  it.  Only  at  a  West-end 
theatre  could  such  a  picture  pass  muster.  Some  of  it — 
the  humours  of  Mrs.  Burge,  for  instance — is  an  outrage 
on  humanity.  But  Mr.  Hichens  will  retrieve  "The 
Medicine  Man  "  easily  enough,  for  he  has  by  no  means 
mistaken  his  vocation  in  writing  for  the  stage,  though 
he  had  better  avoid  collaboration  with  the  chartered 
dulness  of  academic  history  and  the  solemn  frivolity  of 
academic  literature.  It  would  take  ten  years'  hard 
descriptive  reporting  for  the  "  Star"  or  "  Daily  Mail  " 
to  teach  Mr.  Traill  to  observe  life  and  to  write  seriously. 
The  first  tinker  he  meets  will  tell  him  a  better  ghost 
story  than  the  vague  figment,  despicable  to  his  own 
common  sense,  which  he  has  thought  good  enough  to 
make  a  theme  for  the  most  exacting  of  all  the  forms  of 
literary  art.  That  is  your  literary  man  all  over — any 
old  theme  for  a  great  occasion,  provided  only  nobody 
can  suspect  you  of  believing  in  it.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

CHEERFULNESS  has  prevailed  on  the  Stock  Mar- 
kets during  the  week.  As  we  anticipated,  the 
actual  outbreak  of  war  has  put  an  end  to  the  depression, 
and  although  in  no  department  have  prices  yet  re- 
covered the  whole  of  the  loss  due  to.,  the  prolonged 
uncertainty  which  preceded  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  rises  have  been  general,  and  the  Manila 
victory,  which  it  was  thought  might  lead  to  an  earlier 
conclusion  of  the  war  than  at  first  seemed  probable, 
caused  a  revival  not  only  in  American  Rails,  but 
also  in  most  other  descriptions,  with  the  exception 
always,  of  course,  of  Spanish  Bonds,  which  have  fallen 
to  30.  The  prospects  of  civil  war  in  Spain,  in  case  of 
further  American  victories,  will  probably  send  them 
lower  still.  However,  the  various  Bourses  of  Europe 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  disentangling  them  from  other 
International  Securities,  and  whatever  may  happen  to 
Spanish  Fours  it  will  not  have  much  effect  on  other 
descriptions. 

The  fears  of  dearer  money  which  were  freely  ex- 
pressed before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  been 
signally  falsified.  Instead  of  the  Bank  Rate  of  5  or 
6  per  cent,  which  was  prophesied,  the  Rate  is  only 
4  per  cent.,  and  three  months'  paper  is  freely  dis- 
counted at  under  3I  per  cent.  No  alteration  was  made 
in  the  Bank  Rate  on  Thursday,  and  the  influx  of  gold 
to  the  Bank  of  England  has  continued  during  the  week. 
The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  increased 
2 "79  per  cent,  to  44*5  per  cent.  This  is  the  highest 
point  reached  since  the  middle  of  February,  the  increase 
in  the  reserve  during  the  week  having  been  ^1,681,954, 
the  arrivals  of  gold  from  abroad  having  amounted  to 
^2, 163,000.  If  the  influx  of  gold  continues,  even  the 
4  per  cent.  Bank  Rate  will  not  be  necessary  very  long. 
Consols  after  being  higher  have  slightly  reacted,  and 
closed  on  Thursday  at  111,  which  is  ^  lower  than 
last  Thursday.  Large  withdrawals  of  gold  to  the 
United  States  are  still  feared,  and  this  prevents  the 
greater  ease  in  the  money  market  which  actual  condi- 
tions would  otherwise  justify. 


Home  Railways  have  steadily  improved,  the  only 
decline  in  the  list  during  the  week  being  J  in  North 
Western  to  197^.  This  is  2  points  lower  than  the  price 
at  the  end  of  March  last.  Most  other  English  railway 
stocks  have  practically  recovered  the  greater  part  of  the 
loss  caused  by  the  war  scare.  Great  Northern  "A" 
has  risen  2  points  on  the  week,  South  Western  Ordinary 
and  Metropolitan  each  3  points,  and  most  of  the  rest 
from  \  to  1^.  The  "  Heavies"  answer  to  their  name 
by  moving  sluggishly  and  Great  Westerns  are  depressed 
by  the  South  Wales  coal  strike,  the  traffic  for  last  week 
showing  a  decrease  of  ^8150  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  which  was  however  an 
unusually  good  one.  The  other  traffics  show  very  satis- 
factory increases,  and  Metropolitans  and  Districts  have 
improved  on  the  anticipation  of  increased  business  from 
the  opening  of  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition  this  week. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  price  of  Brighton 
Deferred,  which  in  point  of  yield  to  the  investor  stands 
third  upon  our  list,  should  be  so  low.  It  was  only 
owing  to  exceptional  circumstances  that  the  dividend  on 
this  stock  for  the  second  half  of  1897  was  not  7^  per 
cent,  instead  of  7.  The  Mayfield  accident  cost  the 
Company  about  ^"13,000  and  the  new  arrangement 
whereby  season  tickets  can  be  paid  for  by  instalments 
caused  an  apparent  loss  of  ^9000  on  the  half-year. 
Another  accident  is  unlikely  and  the  nominal  loss  on  the 
season  tickets  for  the  eight  months  during  which  the 
new  system  has  been  in  force  will  be  made  up  during 
the  present  half-year.  This  will  mean  an  increase  of 
nearly  ^11,000.  The  amount  carried  forward  last  year 
was  ^4000  more  than  in  1896  and  the  traffic  receipts  to 
date  show  a  total  increase  of  ^30,205,  which  means  an 
increased  profit  of  about  ^15,000  for  eighteen  weeks. 
Although,  therefore,  the  Company  will  have  to  pay 
some  ^18,000  more  in  1898  as  dividends  on  Ordinary 
Stock,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  be  able  not 
only  to  maintain  the  past  year's  dividend  on  the 
Deferred  Ordinary,  but  to  raise  the  distribution  to  7J 
per  cent.,  to  do  which  only  ^13,000  is  required. 
This  particular  stock  consequently  should  be  looked 
upon  with  favour  by  the  investor. 

American  Rails  have  been  soaring  since  the  Manila 
victory  was  announced,  and  when  Admiral  Dewey's 
dispatches  are  to  hand  they  will  probably  soar  still 
higher.  Wall  Street  has  made  up  its  mind  that  the 
war  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  is  disposed  to  buy  as 
ardently  as  it  rushed  to  sell  before  war  broke  out.  Any 
fresh  victory  of  the  American  fleet  will  in  any  case  push 
up  values  again.  Milwaukees  have  risen  7^  since 
21  April,  New  York  Centrals  6,  Denver  Preference  5^, 
Illinois  Central  4I,  Atchison  Adjustment  5^, and  Southern 
Preference  3J.  Northern  Pacific  Prefs  a  fortnight  ago 
stood  at  6o| ;  on  Thursday  they  touched  67^,  only 
three  points  below  the  highest  price  reached  this  year. 
Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  more  than  half 
the  loss  on  stock  has  already  been  regained,  and  at 
the  present  pace  it  looks  almost  as  if  the  biggest  prices 
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of  the  year  will  be  reached  in  spite  of  the  "state  of 
war."  Canadian  Pacifies  and  Grand  Trunks  are  also 
rather  better,  partly  in  sympathy  with  Americans,  but 
mainly  because  another  attempt  is  to  be  made  on 
Tuesday  next  to  settle  the  rate  war.  This  time  only 
the  officials  of  the  Companies  concerned  will  confer, 
and  they  may  be  able  to  agree.  It  does  not  much 
matter,  now,  anyway,  for  the  Klondyke  rush  is  almost 
at  an  end  for  the  year,  and  the  restoration  of  rates  will 
not  be  of  much  use  now. 


Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 


Company. 


Dividends 
paid  1897. 


Price 
5  May 


Chicago, Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5    94-f    5 

6ai 


Yield 
per  cent. 

£  s.  d. 


5 

Atchison  Adjustment   3    62^    4  16 

Illinois  Central    5    io4^    4  10 

Denver  Preference   2    47^    4  4 

Pennsylvania  (S50)    5    59§    4  4 

Southern  Preference    1    28|    3  9 

New  York  Central   4    117    3  8 

Lake  Shore  (3 100)   6    180 \    3  6 


6 

4 
10 
2 
o 
6 
4 
5 

The  Industrial  Market,  after  a  slight  spurt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  has  settled  down  to  dulness 
again  in  spite  of  the  activity  in  other  markets,  and  changes 
where  they  have  occurred  are  slight.  Mr.  Hooley's 
Hydraulic  Welding  Company  is  expected  next  week, 
with  a  capital  of  £1.200,000  instead  of  the  £2,000,000 
originally  proposed,  and  the  prospectus  of  his  Lee- 
Metford  Small  Arms  Company  is  published  to-day  under 
favourable  auspices.  The  special  settlement  in  Wels- 
bachs  has  begun,  and  the  shares  which  some  time  ago 
were  quoted  at  120,  and  a  few  days  ago  were  offered 
as  low  as  100,  have  revived  a  little  since  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  the  new  incandescent  burner. 
Liptons  still  maintain  their  premium  of  steadily, 
but  Allsopps  are  on  the  down  grade  again.  There 
has  been  a  slight  movement  in  Bovril  Deferred  and 
Ordinary  shares,  which  still  maintain  their  position 
near  the  top  of  our  list  of  industrial  securities.  It  is 
absurd  that  Schweppe's  Deferred  shares,  which  get 
only  2  per  cent.,  should  be  quoted  only  2s.  or  35. 
lower  than  Bovril  Deferred  which  received  5  per  cent, 
last  year,  and  that  Schweppe's  Ordinary,  with  a  divi- 
dend of  7  per  cent,  and  £4000  carried  to  reserve, 
should  be  valued  at  22s.,  whilst  Bovril  Ordinary, 
which  received  7  per  cent,  with  £15,000  to  reserve, 
should  be  supposed  to  be  worth  only  18s.  gd.  It  can 
scarcely  be  the  confidence  the  market  places  in  Mr. 
Kemp-Welch  as  managing  director  of  Schweppe's 
which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 


Dividend 

Yield 

Company. 

1897. 

Price 

r 

:r  cent. 

Per  cent. 

5  May. 
1  • 

s. 

d. 

10 

-  J3 

6 

8 

Bovril  Deferred  

5 

9 

TS" 

1  5 

..  8 

17 

9 

Do.  Ordinary   

7  — 

••  7 

9 

4 

Linotype  Deferred  (£5) 

9  ... 

n  • 

..  6 

0 

0 

8  ... 

4  • 

••  5 

16 

4 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co. 

12 

^  . 

••  5 

12 

1 1 

National  Telephone  (£5) 

6  ... 

5*  ■ 
1*  • 

••  5 

4 

4 

Holborn  &  Frascati  

10 (i)  ... 

••  5 

6 

8 

Linotype  Ordinary  (£5) 

6  ... 

P  • 

••  5 

4 

4 

Savoy  Hotel  (£10)   

7i  - 

16 

..  4 

!3 

9 

Jay's   

7h  - 

'I  ■ 

..  4 

12 

3 

Eley  Brothers  (£10)  ... 

i7i 

38  • 

-•  4 

1 2 

1 

Spiers  &  Pond  (£10) 

10 

22 

••  4 

10 

10 

Harrod's  Stores   

20 

•      4i  • 

..  4 

8 

10 

Swan  &  Edgar  

5 

•    3  . 

..  4 

8 

10 

Bryant  &  May  (£5)  ... 

...  4 

8 

6 

4  ... 

•    4  • 

••  4 

2 

2 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (£10)  ... 

20 

.  58  . 

••  3 

8 

1 1 

Aerated  Bread   

40  ... 

12 

0 

6 

8 

(')  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

Rumours  of  reforms  in  the  Transvaal  still  continue 
to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on  the  Kaffir  Market, 
and  substantial  advances  have  been  marked  almost 
throughout  the  list.  Rand  mines  have  touched  30 
again,  and  although  there  has  been  a  slight  relapse  from 
this,  we  anticipate  a  further  considerable  rise  after  the 
carry-over  on  Monday.    There  seems  little  doubt  that 


some  movement  in  the  direction  of  reforms  is  imminent, 
and  the  rumours  are  daily  becoming  more  circum- 
stantial. There  is,  moreover,  a  visible  reawakening  of 
public  interest  in  Kaffirs,  and  buying  orders  from  out- 
side are  coming  in  more  frequently  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  months  past.  East  Rands  are  also 
amongst  the  active  stocks,  and  have  risen  considerably 
during  the  present  account.  Ferreiras  have  recovered 
nearly  all  their  recent  decline,  and  now  stand  at  24J. 
This  is  a  good  sign,  for  it  indicates  greater  confidence 
in  Paris.  The  fact  that  a  modus  vivendi  has  been 
arranged  between  the  "  Parquet  "  and  the  "Coulisse  " 
on  the  Paris  Bourse  should  also  exercise  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  Kaffir  Market. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mixes. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 
Estimated  Price,  Life  of  bable 
Dividends.      5  May.      Mine.  Net 

Yield. 


Company. 


Per  Cent. 


Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   40 

Henry  Nourse  (J)    150 

Comet   50 

Ginsberg   50 

Pioneer  (2)    500 

Glencairn    35 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Ferreira   350 

Jumpers  (4)    80 

Crown  Reef  (3)    200 

Primrose   60 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Robinson  (")   20 

Wemmer   150 

City  and  Suburban(G) ...  15 

Jubilee  (5)   75 

Treasury  (s)   10 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Heriot   100 

Wolhuter(';)    10 

Angelo   75 

Princess   15 

May  Consolidated   35 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Worcester    60 

Durban  Roodepoort  ...  80 


n 
4 

1 1 0 

£ 

24i 

51 

I2i 

al5 
010 

oil 
3t 

4 

7l 
9* 

010 

Bf 
3i 
5f 
7"& 
c£ 

04 
.  1 

3? 


3i 


Years. 
7o(?) 

12 
12 
l8 

8 
1 
1 1 

6 

17 

8 

8 
10 

15 
10 
16 
10 

17 

8 

J3 
7 
12 
40 

1(8) 
20(?) 

9 

4 
9 


Per 
Cent. 
.  20 

17 
15 

J5 
■  14 
.  1 2 
.  12 
.  1 1 
10 
10 
9 


7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 

4i 

«* 

4 


(J)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^"250,000.  (2)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^110,000.    (3)  51^  deep-level 


claims,  valued  at  ,£250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 


(4)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  £100,000. 
claims,  valued  at  £200,000.  f)  £4  shares.  (7 
shares.  (8)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken 
account. 

Deep  Levels. 


D.L. 
into 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 

*Robinson  Deep  (x)    200 

Durban  Deep  (2)    50 

*Crown  Deep   200 

*Rose  Deep    105 

*Nourse  Deep    60 

*Bonanza   io8(3)  . 

♦Village  Main  Reef(4)    75  . 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep   7°(3)  • 

*Jumpers  Deep    40 

♦Simmer  and  Jack   4;H3)- 

Glen  Deep   18 

Langlaagte  Deep   21 


Price, 
S  May. 


9f 
3i 
1 1 
6i 
5 

4* 

.13 

9k 
5 

34 

*i 

2f 


1(5.) 


Life  of 
Mine. 

Years. 
. .  20 

•■  is 
..  16 

••  15 

••  43 
■•  5 
•■  J3 
■•  23 
36 
30 
2  5 
15 


Pro- 
bable 

Net 
Yield. 

Per 
Cent. 

••  17 

••  15 

■•  J3 

..  12 

..  11 

..  8 

••  7 

••  7 

••  7 

..  6 

••  4 
2 


The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(*)  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (2)  Owns 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  £36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share,  p)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (4)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  £200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (')  £5  shares. 
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The  Robinson  Deep  first  crushing  should  be  announced 
in  a  few  days,  and  since  the  South  Reef  only  will  be 
drawn  upon  at  first,  the  result  will  probably  more  than 
fulfil  expectations.  At  the  starting  of  a  new  mill  so 
many  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome,  however,  that  no 
disappointment  need  be  felt  if  the  April  crushing  is  less 
favourable  than  the  yield  of  the  outcrop  mine.  Forty 
stamps  were  dropped  at  the  beginning  of  last  month, 
and  probably  60  will  be  at  work  during  May.  The 
foundations  for  the  next  60  stamps  are  already  in,  and 
these  will  be  at  work  in  a  few  months.  By  this  time 
next  year  the  full  mill  of  200  stamps  will  probably  be  at 
work.  The  development  of  the  mine  has  been  admirably 
carried  out,  and  one  very  favourable  feature  has  been 
revealed.  In  the  outcrop  mine  the  Main  Reef  and  Main 
Reef  Leader  are  separate  ore  bodies,  but  in  the  Robinson 
Deep  they  have  coalesced  into  one  reef,  forming  a  large 
body  with  an  average  assay  value  of  from  12  to  15 
dwts.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable  economy  in 
mining,  and  give  to  the  deep  level  a  richer  Main  Reef 
than  the  neighbouring  mines  possess.  The  Robinson 
Deep  will  therefore  be  able  to  maintain  a  very  high 
yield  without  crushing  an  undue  proportion  of  the  richer 
South  Reef  ore,  as  is  done  in  the  Ferreira  and  the 
Robinson  outcrop  mine. 

Since  it  started  operations,  the  Robinson  outcrop 
mine  has  paid  in  dividends  a  total  amount  of  £2,200,000, 
and  has  exhausted  about  25  claims.  This  gives  a  yield 
in  dividends  of  £88,000  per  claim,  the  present  market 
valuation  of  the  mine  being  equal  to  £41,000  per  un- 
exhausted claim.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Robinson 
Deep  mine  will  prove  at  least  as  profitable  as  the  out- 
crop, and  in  all  probability,  thanks  to  the  more  perfect 
development  and  to  the  experience  gained  in  working 
the  older  mines,  its  profits  will  be  greater.  At  the 
present  price  of  Robinson  Deep  shares,  the  market 
valuation  of  the  deep-level  mine  is,  however,  under 
£16,000  per  claim.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
market  valuation  of  the  outcrop  mine,  after  allowing 
for  the  debenture  issue  of  £300,000,  the  value  of 
Robinson  Deep  shares  should  be  close  upon  £24 
instead  of  £9  155'.,  and  when  the  mine  is  at  full  work 
we  confidently  expect  the  shares  to  rise  gradually 
towards  this  level. 

The  Westralian  Market  is  still  in  troubled  waters. 
Mr.  Bottomley  has  explained  again  all  about  the 
collapse  of  the  West  Australian  Market  Trust,  and  yet 
•we  are  no  wiser  than  we  were  before.  Except  on  an 
impolite  hypothesis,  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tories business  is  as  mysterious  as  ever,  in  spite  of  all 
Mr.  Bottomley's  circulars  and  speeches.  There  never 
was  such  a  man  for  unbosoming  himself,  though  he 
never  does  it  to  much  purpose.  But  what  a  noble- 
hearted  creature  he  is  !  It  is  true  that  he  appears  to 
have  ruined  the  Market  Trust  "on  his  own,"  since  he 
had  to  decide  a  number  of  things  "on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,"  without  being  able  to  confer  with  the  Board. 
But  he  lent — or  rather  gave,  since  he  does  not  ask  for 
it  back — the  Market  Trust  £150,000  of  his  own  money, 
his  very  own,  to  get  it  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which 
he  had  landed  it.  Unfortunately,  this  munificent  gift 
was  not  sufficient,  and  now  the  shareholders  have  to 
find  another  quarter  of  a  million  to  pay  the  brokers. 

The  puzzle  is  to  find  out  where  all  the  money  has 
gone.  Where  is  the  £500,000  in  cash  subscribed 
by  the  public  when  the  West  Australian  Market  Trust 
was  floated  ?  It  has  evidently  not  gone  to  pay  the 
brokers,  for  they  are  asking  for  their  money.  Then  there 
is  Mr.  Bottomley's  own,  his  very  own,  £150,000  :  what 
has  become  of  that  ?  And  the  £250,000  the  share- 
holders are  going  to  subscribe  to  put  the  Market  Trust 
on  its  legs  again  :  where  is  that  going  to  ?  The  strange 
disappearance  of  these  enormous  sums  of  money  merits 
the  careful  attention  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  who  is  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Market  Trust.  It  is  quite  as 
mysterious  as  the  exploits  of  Katie  King,  or  the  feats 
of  Home  the  medium,  and  Sir  William  Crookes  as  a 
scientist  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  inquiries  into 
psychical  problems.  Besides,  there  is  that  £5,000,000 
of  gold  in  sight  in  the  Northern  Territories  property  : 
what  has  become  of  that  ?    Has  it  also  vanished  from 


the  sight  of  man  ?  Volatile  gold  introduces  a  new 
element  of  risk  into  the  mining  market. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  nobility  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Bottomley  at  Thursday's  meeting. 
He  had  acted  as  he  did,  he  declared,  "  to  save  the 
shareholders  from  an  illegitimate,  unfair  and  insidious 
attack,  to  protect  its  property  and  to  save  its  profits." 
Poor  Mr.  Bottomley !  how  utterly  he  has  failed,  for 
instead  of  saving  the  shareholders,  the  shareholders 
have  now  to  save  both  him  and  themselves,  and  to  do 
it  have  to  send  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  after  the 
half-million  which  has  already  disappeared.  No  wonder 
Mr.  Bottomley  confided  to  the  shareholders  that  he  was 
"  conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  force,"  and 
that  he  was  "  full  of  great  ideas  of  hope,  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  faith  "  in  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  He  also 
mentioned  that  perhaps  he  "  required  a  little  more 
check  "  upon  him  than  had  been  exercised  in  the  past. 
This  is  probably  true,  but  he  does  not  require  any  more 
"  cheek." 

NEW  ISSUES. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  THEATRE  CORPORATION. 

With  a  capital  of  ,£50,000,  the  North  of  England 
Theatre  Corporation  proposes  to  launch  out  into 
theatrical  speculation  in  and  about  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham.  Its  financial  arrangements  seem  to  be 
rather  complicated,  13,352  Ordinary  shares  having 
already  been  issued;  and  three  theatres  appear  to  have 
been  bought  with  the  cash  thus  raised,  assisted  by 
mortgages.  Now  14,148  Ordinary  shares  are  issued  at 
2s.  6d.  premium,  and  12,500  six  per  cent.  Preference 
shares  at  par.  It  is  stated  that  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
18  per  cent,  per  annum  have  already  been  paid.  No 
one,  we  should  think,  is  likely  to  subscribe  for  this 
issue  unless  they  know  and  have  faith  in  the  directors 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  locality. 

FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO. 

Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  Furness  Line 
of  Steamers,  issue  30,000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Pre- 
ference shares  of  £10  each,  at  a  premium  of  £1,  the 
total  capital  of  the  Company  being  £1,000,000.  The 
whole  of  the  7000  Ordinary  shares  of  £100  each  are 
held  by  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  his  co-directors  and 
friends,  and  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  is 
limited  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  a  reserve  fund  is 
built  up  equal  to  the  amount  of  outstanding  debentures, 
of  which  £450,000  were  issued  in  July  1896.  The  profits 
of  the  business  for  the  past  four  years  are  given,  and 
in  1897  were  £140,000,  whilst  the  gross  value  of  the 
assets,  including  the  goodwill  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
present  issue,  exceeds  £2,000,000.  As  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  preference  shares 
and  the  debentures  is  only  £35,250,  the  interest  on  the 
former  seems  amply  secured.  The  yield  at  the  price  of 
issue  of  the  preference  shares  is  just  over  4^  per  cent. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  (AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND). 

Mellin's  Food  is  an  established  commodity,  and  this 
subsidiary  company  is  formed  with  a  capital  of 
£125,000  to  acquire  and  extend  the  business  now 
carried  on  with  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Colonies  by  Mellin's  Food  Limited.  The  Company 
acquires  the  trade-marks,  trade  secrets  and  right  of 
manufacture  of  the  food  for  £75,000,  payable  to  the 
vendor  company  as  to  £50,000  in  cash  and  as  to 
£25,000  in  Ordinary  shares.  The  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany is  divided  into  100,000  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  75,000  are  at  present 
issued  at  a  premium  of  2s.  6d.  per  share,  and  25,000 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  all  of  which  are  taken  by 
the  vendor  company.  No  separate  account  of  the 
profits  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  business 
done  can  be  given,  but  Mellin's  Food  Limited 
guarantees  the  payment  of  the  dividend  on  the 
Preference  shares  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from 
the  formation  of  the  Company.  The  issue  will  provide 
a  working  capital  of  £25,000  with  25,000  Preference 
shares  in  reserve. 

NORTH  MOUNT  LYELL  DEBENTURES. 

The  North  Mount  Lyell  Copper  Company  is  one  of 
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the  most  promising  of  the  Mount  Lyell  properties,  and 
is  rapidly  approaching  the  producing  stage.  The 
present  issue  of  ^200,000  five  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
debentures  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  capital 
necessary  to  complete  the  railway  from  the  Mount 
Lyell  district  to  Macquarie  Harbour,  for  which  the 
Company  holds  a  concession  from  the  Tasmanian 
Government,  and  to  provide  the  increased  smelting 
plant  rendered  advisable  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
new  and  very  valuable  ore  body.  When  the  North 
Mount  Lyell  Company  starts  operations,  it  will  pro- 
bably make  large  profits,  and  since,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  South  African  Mining  Companies,  the  deben- 
tures will  be  exchangeable  for  shares,  in  the  proportion 
of  17^  shares  for  each  ^"ioo,  the  issue  is  an  attractive 
one,  since  it  offers  a  satisfactory  return  in  interest  and 
the  possibility  of  large  profits  if  the  mine  turns  out  as 
successful  as  is  expected. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
C.  E.  G.—  Thanks  for  your  suggestion,  which  we  may  adopt 
next  week. 

J.  R. — We  know  of  no  reason  why  the  shares  should  be 
quoted  so  low.  At  the  present  price  they  seem  to  us  a  sound 
and  profitable  investment. 

Farlane.— (1)  Hold  these  shares  a  little  longer;  we  expect 
them  to  improve  within  the  next  two  or  three  months.  (2)  It  is 
one  of  the  lower-grade  mines  of  the  Rand  and  cannot  be  worked 
profitably  until  working  costs  are  considerably  reduced.  In 
case  of  adequate  measures  of  reform  in  the  Transvaal  the  shares 
may  improve  considerably  in  value.  It  is  not  worth  while 
•selling  them  at  the  present  price.  (3)  Will  start  crushing  in 
May. 

B.  A.— See  the  paragraph  above  in  which  the  point  is  dealt 
with  at  length. 

Zeta. — We  would  not  advise  you  to  touch  anything  belonging 
to  that  particular  group  at  present ;  the  position  is  too  critical. 

F.  N.—  Wo  will  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. The  other  company  you  mention  is  a  Russian  one  and  is 
making  large  profits,  no  doubt,  but  no  balance-sheet  is  pub- 
lished. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Aubrey  Road,  W. 

SIR, — I  have  waited  with  exemplary  patience  to  see 
if  any  one  would  have  the  courage  to  take  up  the 
•challenge  I  threw  out  both  by  way  of  fact  and  argument 
in  your  columns  on  the  subject  of  "  Musical  Criticism." 
Alas,  no  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  try  conclusions 
•with  me  on  ground  that  promised  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour.  No  single  critic  has  attempted  to  disprove  my 
charge.  A  few  stray  shots  from  behind  hedges  of 
anonymous  columns  have  alone  been  aimed  at  me. 
One  gentleman  only,  H.  K.  of  "The  Sunday  Times," 
expresses  his  pain  that  any  journal  could  be  found 
honest  and  courageous  enough  to  open  its  columns  to 
my  protest,  but  as  H.  K.'s  reply  consists  entirely  of 
abuse  of  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  of  myself,  and  as  his 
argumentative  moods  invariably  suggest  to  me  the  frog 
•of  fable,  who  endeavoured  to  puff  herself  out  to  the  size 
of  an  ox,  I  will  not  waste  time  over  him  beyond  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  he  will  profit  by  the  advice  given 
by  JEsop  to  the  said  frog. 

I  am  now  told  by  my  various  anonymous  opponents 
that  Signor  Leoni's  music  is  bad  theoretically  and  that 
no  comparison  could  possibly  be  drawn  between  such 
work  as  his  and  such  works  as  "Faust"  and 
"Carmen."  i  have  made  no  attempt  to  draw  any 
■comparisons.  1  merely  pointed  out  that  if  the  fresh- 
ness and  inspiration  of  such  works  as  "Faust"  and 
*'  Carmen"  were  not  sufficiently  marked  to  sweep 
away  the  dust-heaps  of  contemporary  criticism,  Signor 
Leoni  might  derive  some  consolation  from  the  fact. 

And  pray  who  are  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who 
decide  what  is  good  or  bad  theoretically  in  music  ? 
What  are  their  qualifications?  Do  they  measure 
merit  by  their  own  humble  efforts  in  the  field  of  arts — 
because  nearly  all  of  them  aspire  to  be  composers  or 
authors?  Let  them  cut  themselves  adrift  for  five 
minutes  from  stupid  vague  generalities  and  point  out 
some  of  the  musical  errors  in  Signor  Leoni's  scores. 
Then  perhaps  Signor  Leoni  will  condescend  to  reply  to 
them. 


But  there  appears  to  be  no  such  thing  as  serious 
musical  criticism  in  England.  The  majority  of  the 
critics  either  take  refuge  in  the  aforesaid  generalities,  or 
equally  painful  juvenile  flippancies  ;  both  excellent  cloaks 
for  ignorance. 

I  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  music  that  these  gentlemen  profess  to  possess  ; 
I  only  aspire  to  a  little  common  sense.  But  when  I 
read,  as  I  have  read,  the  majority  of  these  experts 
seriously  comparing  the  musical  merits  of  Planquette's 
charming  but  ephemeral  opera-bouffe  on  the  subject  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  with  the  Grand  Opera  score  by 
Leoni  on  the  same  subject,  and  when  I  find  them  giving 
the  preference  as  music  to  the  lighter  work,  I  thank 
Heaven  I  was  not  born  into  the  world  with  a  pair  of 
blue  spectacles  on  my  nose  and  the  capacity,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  details,  to  qualify  as  a  Doctor  of 
Music. 

The  critics  may  derive  what  consolation  they  please 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  Press  at  all  events  they  are  in 
a  majority.  For  myself  I  almost  begin  to  believe  in  my 
ultimate  intellectual  salvation  when  I  find  myself  in  a 
minority  upon  matters  of  opinion  in  connection  with  art. 

In  conclusion  I  commend  to  the  careful  attention  of 
the  many  critics  who  are  in  their  turn  authors  and 
composers,  and  who  are  so  sweeping  in  their  con- 
demnation of  far  cleverer  people  than  themselves, 
the  admirable  little  verse  written  by  the  late  Charles 
Lamb  Kenny  upon  the  most  distinguished  musical 
critic  of  his  day, 

"  There  was  a  J.  W.  D. 

Who  thought  a  composer  to  be  ; 

But  his  muse  wouldn't  budge, 

So  he  set  up  as  a  judge 

Over  better  composers  than  he." 
— Your  obedient  servant,  William  Boosey. 

MALARIA-STRICKEN  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  Paddington,  W. 

Sir, — There  is  no  excuse  for  India  being  a  hot-bed 
for  malaria,  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  since  the  waters 
of  its  magnificent  rivers  (if  properly  utilised)  would 
make  it  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  in  the  world. 
This  fact  was  recognised  by  the  Greek  ambassador 
and  topographer,  Megasthenes,  who  resided  at  the 
court  of  Chandra  Gupta  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  when 
he  quaintly  remarked  that  "the  Indians  are  skilled  in 
the  arts,  as  might  be  expected  of  men  who  inhale  a 
pure  air  and  drink  the  very  finest  water."  The  con- 
dition of  the  cattle,  the  horses  and  the  people  of  India 
in  the  present  day  will  prove  that  the  climate  has  sadly 
changed  since  Megasthenes  visited  the  country.  The 
fact  is  that  water  is  now  taken  for  domestic  purposes 
from  sluggish  rivers,  shallow  wells  and  tanks.  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  tells  us  in  his  book  on  "  Water 
Analysis"  that  "still  more  dangerous  to  health  is 
shallow  well  water,  when  the  wells  are  situated,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  near  privies,  drains  or  cesspools." 
The  above  quotation  exactly  describes  the  condition 
of  the  drinking  water  in  every  village  well  in  India. 

Unfortunately  the  British  soldier  is  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  the  effects  of  malaria.  For  example,  the 
78th  Highlanders  lost,  during  season  1844-5,  3  officers, 
532  men,  68  women,  and  134  children,  total  737  deaths, 
from  fever  contracted  by  drinking  impure  water.  This 
statement  may  be  considered  interesting  only  as  a 
matter  of  ancient  history  ;  but  I  make  use  of  it  to 
show  vividly  the  appalling  death-rate  which  is  occasion- 
ally caused  in  India  by  the  angel  of  death  working  in  a 
manner  unheard  of  in  more  civilised  countries.  The 
Government,  however,  will  never  be  coerced  or  bullied 
into  improving  the  drainage  and  water-supply  in  Hindu- 
stan ;  but  if  the  large  tanks  and  irrigation  canals  were 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  with  power  given  to 
these  companies  to  take  the  water-rates  in  kind  instead 
of  in  rupees,  a  superior  system  of  farming  would  bring 
about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  people. 
There  is  not  a  canal  or  a  tank  in  India  that  could  not  be 
made  to  pay  handsomely  under  these  conditions. — I  am, 
Sir,yours  obediently. 

Donald  N.  Reid. 
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REVIEWS. 

SIR  CHARLES  MURRAY. 

"  The  Hon  Sir  Charles  Murray,  K.C.B.  A  Memoir."  By 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  Blackwood. 

NO  apology  is  needed  for  the  addition  of  this 
Memoir  to  the  ever-growing  piles  of  personal 
annals.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  degre  of  distinction  achieved  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  but  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  those  achievements  to  justify  the 
appearance  of  the  reminiscences  which  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  produced.  A  cultivated  and  experienced 
man  of  the  world,  who  took  a  keen  delight  in  literature, 
and  who  combined  with  the  role  of  diplomatist  that  of 
scholar,  traveller,  sportsman  and  courtier,  whose  life 
was  spent  "  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  most  cul- 
tivated minds  of  the  country,"  and  whose  charm  of 
manner  fascinated  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
Charles  Murray  naturally  had  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Among  these  were  Samuel  Rogers, 
Walter  Scott,  Henry  Brougham,  John  Henry  Newman, 
Goethe,  Carlyle,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Dean  Stanley,  Lord  Lytton,  and  Fraser  Tytler,  who 
writes  of  himself  as  "an  abandoned  literary  bachelor, 
fond  of  my  own  fireside,  my  old  books,  my  own  private 
comforts,  and  what  I  believe  is  the  most  fatal  symptom 
of  all,  I  have  thought  of  taking  into  keeping  (no  impro- 
priety) a  teapot,  and  making  my  own  tea  at  a  little  table 
in  the  library — this  is  what  may  be  called  innocent 
profligacy." 

The  letters  from  Samuel  Rogers  to  the  Countess  of 
Dunmore,  though  they  contain  some  amusing  tattle 
about  people  well  known  in  the  social  and  literary  circles 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  are  of  no  special  interest 
beyond  showing  the  deep  feeling  of  mutual  attachment 
which  existed  between  them.  At  Rogers's  breakfast- 
table  there  was  always  a  place  for  Murray,  who 
"  observed  that  proceedings  there  generally  depended 
on  whether  Macaulay  or  Sydney  Smith  got  the  start. 
On  one  occasion  Murray  was  sitting  next  Sydney  Smith, 
when  Macaulay  began  and  went  off  at  score.  After 
controlling  himself  for  a  considerable  time,  Smith 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  exclaiming,  '  If  only  the 
man  would  sneeze,  I  might  have  a  chance.' " 

Notwithstanding  his  energy  in  other  directions, 
Murray  could  not  be  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  write 
his  reminiscences.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  at 
the  request  of  his  wife,  he  began  a  personal  narrative  ; 
but  this  was  dropped  after  a  few  pages  had  been  written. 
The  material  he  has  left,  scant  though  it  is,  is  sufficient 
to  make  us  regret  that  his  friends  were  not  more 
successful  in  their  efforts,  for  the  anecdote  in  it  is  an 
index  of  what  we  have  lost.  Amongst  the  notes  which 
he  kept  are  some  bearing  upon  incidents  of  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  to  Edinburgh.  When  the  King  received 
the  Provost  and  Bailies  in  state  "these  worthies  had 
been  informed  that,  after  the  reading  of  their  loyal 
address  and  receiving  his  Majesty's  gracious  reply, 
they  were  to  retire,  kissing  hands  as  they  withdrew. 
Accordingly  they  defiled,  as  they  went  out,  kissing  their 
own  hands  to  their  astonished  sovereign."  At  this 
time  numerous  social  gatherings  took  place  at  Dalmeny. 
"  Lady  Rosebery  .  .  .  was  very  fond  of  playing 
the  harp  as  an  accompaniment  when  singing.  One 
favourite  song — a  Russian  air  with  Russian  words — she 
played  and  sang  so  frequently  that  I  can  remember  the 
words  to  this  day.  On  one  occasion  when  she  was 
singing  it  a  Russian  attache,  who  happened  to  be  sitting 
next  to  me,  whispered  to  me,  '  Does  Lady  Rosebery 
understand  Russian  ?  '  I  replied,  '  Certainly  not ;  but 
why  do  you  ask  me?  '  '  Because,'  said  he,  ''the  words 
she  is  singing  are  most  atrociously  improper.  Some- 
body ought  to  tell  her.'  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  the  song  was 
never  repeated." 

After  leaving  Eton  and  receiving  private  tuition  for 
two  years  Murray  went  up  to  Oriel,  where  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  shown  much  inclination  to  study.  For 
several  terms  Newman  was  his  tutor,  and  he  writes  of 
him:  "He  never  inspired  me,  or  my  fellow-under- 
graduates, with  any  interest,  much  less  respect ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  disliked,  or  rather  distrusted  him.  He 


walked  with  his  head  bent,  abstracted,  but  every  now 
and  then  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes  quickly  as 
though  suspicious.  He  had  no  influence  then:  it  was 
only  when  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  that  the  long 
dormant  power  asserted  itself,  and  his  sermons  attracted 
hundreds."  There  could  be  little  bond  of  union  between 
the  feverish  time  of  hot-headed  youth  and  the  recluse 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  higher  things.  Though 
at  this  period  Charles  Murray  devoted  more  time  to 
athletics  than  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  evidences 
were  not  altogether  wanting  of  the  scholarly  tastes 
which  he  subsequently  developed,  and  he  under-rated 
himself  when  he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death,  apropos 
of  winning  the  silver  racquet  at  Oxford — "This  is  the 
only  incontestable  distinction  that  I  can  claim  to  have 
achieved  in  my  long  life."  Some  seven  years  of  his 
early  manhood  were  spent  in  travelling,  and  it  was 
during  his  early  travels  that  he  secured  an  introduction 
to  Goethe,  which  subsequently  led  to  a  long  intercourse 
with  Carlyle.  At  the  close  of  this  period  he  seems  to' 
have  decided  upon  a  diplomatic  career,  but  Charles 
Vaughan  advised  him  to  keep  political  work  as  a  second 
string  to  his  bow.  Though  his  efforts  to  get  into 
Parliament  were  a  failure,  they  led  to  an  offer  by  Lord 
Melbourne  of  a  vacancy  at  Court  as  groom  in  waiting, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  nearly  seven  years.  The 
secretaryship  to  the  British  Legation  at  Naples 
followed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  post  of  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt,  where  Murray  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  powerful  character  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  where 
he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Harriet  Martineau. 
"  Of  all  women,"  he  writes,  "whom  I  have  known  or 
met  in  society,  certainly  Miss  Martineau  was  one  of  the 
shrewdest  in  her  observation  and  most  practical  in  her 
deductions."  But  even  the  elect  must  make  mistakes. 
"  One  afternoon  we  met  at  the  villa  of  my  old  friend 

S.  W.  Larkin  In   the   course    of  our  stroll 

through  the  garden  we  came  to  a  small  gate,  .... 

the  pattern  of  which  was  new  to  Miss  Martineau  

She  stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  little  gate  in  an 
attitude  of  intense  admiration,  exclaimed,  '  How  truly 
oriental  !  What  wonderful  taste  these  Easterns  have 
in  design  ! '  She  went  on,  and  as  Larkin  and  I 
followed  through  the  gate,  he  whispered  to  me,  '  I  got 
it  out  last  week  from  Birmingham  !  '  " 

From  Egypt  Murray  was  transferred  to  the  Swiss 
Legation,  but  whilst  at  home  on  leave  was  offered  by 
Lord  Clarendon  the  Mission  to  Persia,  which  he  re- 
luctantly accepted.  The  correspondence  which  covers 
this  period  of  his  career  should  dispose  finally  of  the 
aspersions  on  his  conduct  of  the  Mission  and  of  the 
stories  circulated  by  Sadr  Azim,  to  which  some  credence- 
was  given  at  the  time  in  this  country.  It  is  refreshing 
to  read  Murray's  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  thanking 
him  for  his  defence  of  his  appointment  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  "You  took  up  the  cudgels  manfully  in  defence 
of  my  appointment,  and  stated  ....  that  I  had  been 
selected  '  because  I  had  resided  six  years  in  India  and! 
spoke  the  Arabic  language.'  Now,  as  I  happen  never 
to  have  been  in  India,  and  as  Arabic  would  be  about  as 
useful  a  language  to  possess  at  Teheran  as  German  at 
Madrid,  I  thought  some  noble  lord  would  get  up  and 
give  you  a  broadside.  However,  they  seem  to  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied,  and  held  their  peace  !"  From 
Persia  Murray  went  to  Dresden,  and  then  to  Copen- 
hagen ;  of  the  transfer  of  the  Persian  Mission  to  the 
Indian  Department  having  been  the  cause  of  his  "being 
tumbled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  diplomatic  ladder, 
when  I  had  climbed  half  way  up  it,"  he  writes  some- 
what bitterly  to  Lord  Stanley,  but  his  nature,  as  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  states,  was  far  too  sunny  and  versatile 
to  allow  any  feeling  of  disappointment  to  rankle  for 
long.  Dresden  must  have  been  more  or  less  congenial 
to  him,  for  the  King  of  Saxony  was  a  man  of  letters. 
Murray  tells  an  amusing  story  of  an  Italian  litterateur 
who,  on  being  presented  to  the  Saxon  Minister  at 
Naples,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  "Ah,  monsieur! 
je  suis  charme  de  trouver  occasion  de  vous  exprimer 
le  profond  respect  que  je  ressens  pour  Sa  Majeste  votre 
Souverain.  Je  l'ai  toujours  considere  comme  le  pre- 
mier dentiste  de  l'Europe."  The  consternation  of  the 
Minister  can  be  imagined,  till  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
a  compliment  was  intended  to  his  Sovereign  as  an 
annotator  of  Dante  and  as  a  Dantiste.     Soon  after 
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taking  up  his  duties  at  Dresden  Lord  John  Russell 
offered  him  Stockholm  in  the  following  words  :  "  Should 
you  like  to  accept  the  appointment  at  Stockholm,  which 
will  be  vacant  next  month  ?  Your  present  Court  is  a 
very  small  one,  and,  although  there  is  a  Charles  XIII. 
instead  of  XII.,  still  Charleses  count  for  something  in 
the  world."    This  offer  was  declined. 

Amongst  Murray's  correspondents  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  his  retirement,  which  took  place 
in  1874,  was  Lord  Lytton,  whose  letters  contain 
numerous  references  to  passing  events.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere,  as  a  reformer  of  abuses,  struck  him  as  being  a 
wonderful  spectacle,  "but  nowadays  men  seem  to  be 
valued  less  for  what  they  are  than  for  what  they  call 
themselves.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  an  English- 
man who  advertised  for  a  French  governess  for  his 
daughter.  A  ballet-dancer  presented  herself.  '  I  speak 
the  purest  Parisian,  am  lively  and  intelligent,  just  the 
person  for  the  place.'  'Yes;  but  a  danseuse — impos- 
sible!' 'Mais,  qu'est  ce  que  ca  fait,  monsieur;  je 
changerais  le  nom  !'  " 

There  are  man}-  amusing  anecdotes  in  these  remini- 
scences. The  book  affords  an  attractive  picture  of  an 
interesting  personality,  and  impresses  us  as  a  faithful 
sketch  of  Charles  Murray's  character  and  work  and  of 
his  association  with  the  leading  men  of  a  fading  past. 

AN   APOLOGY   FOR  JEFFREYS. 

<l  The  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys."    By  H.  B.  Irving.  Lon- 
don :  Heinemann. 

THE  juvenile  Cowley  asked  himself,  "  What  can  I  do 
to  be  for  ever  known,  and  make  the  age  to  come 
my  own  ?  "  This,  or  we  are  much  mistaken,  has  been 
the  inquiry  which  the  author  of  this  ingenious  volume 
has  set  his  wits  to  solve.  In  our  general  impatience  of 
the  commonplace,  that  young  man  is  to-day  certain  of 
attention  who  is  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  fine  rattling 
paradox.  Shall  I  maintain,  we  can  imagine  Mr.  Irving 
to  ask  himself,  that  Elizabeth  Fry  was  a  vain  and  cruel 
woman,  or  that  Voltaire  was  a  simpleton,  or  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity?  "  These 
might  be  agreeable  topics,  but  matter  might  fail  me. 
Shall  I  whitewash  Nero  ?  But  there  is  nothing  new  in 
that.  Shall  I  prove  that  the  editor  of  the  "  Athenaeum  " 
-was  Junius?  What  shall  I  do  ?  Let  me  take  the  most 
hated  name  in  the  whole  of  English  history,  and  do 
all  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  present  it  in  a  sym- 
pathetic and  benevolent  light.  It  is  done  !  I  will  write 
a  solemn  biography  of  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  in  which  I 
will  prove  that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. 

Mr.  Irving  has,  accordingly,  written  his  book,  and  we 
dare  say  that  he  will  have  his  reward.  A  great  many 
people  to  whom  the  Rye  House  Plot  is  a  mere  name, 
and  who  never  before  heard  of  Lady  Lisle,  will  think 
that  it  is  all  very  smart  and  right,  and  that  Jeffreys  may 
have  been  a  little  peppery  sometimes,  but  was  a  kind, 
honest  gentleman  at  heart.  A  good  many  other  people, 
recognising  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Irving  has 
examined  and  arranged  his  documents,  and  pleasantly 
excited  by  seeing  the  old  facts  dished  up  in  a  new  shape, 
will  commend  his  candour  and  his  cleverness.  We  also 
are  ready  to  admit  that  he  is  clever,  but  we  cannot  think 
him  candid.  We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  Mr. 
Irving  did  not  open  up  his  investigations  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  truth,  as  to  prove  his 
paradoxical  thesis,  even  in  the  teeth  of  evidence. 
Throughout  the  book  he  is  a  pleader;  he  is  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  knows  to  be  a  bad  case ;  he 
brow-beats  the  witnesses,  argues  with  the  judge,  flatters 
the  jury,  and  all  to  secure  a  verdict  which  shall  draw 
attention  to  his  own  adroitness  and  versatility. 

It  is  in  his  opening  chapters  that  Mr.  Irving  is  most 
satisfactory.  He  clears  away  a  good  deal  of  mischievous 
conjecture  about  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Jeffreys. 
Lord  Campbell's  romancings  on  this  subject  were  so 
extraordinary  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
he  must  have  possessed  sources  of  knowledge  which 
have  since  disappeared.  We  have  little  but  commenda- 
tion for  Mr.  Irving's  treatment  of  the  life  of  Jeffreys  up 
to  the  Rye  House  Plot.  He  examines  the  documents 
with  care  and  intelligence,  and,  without  adding  much 
or  anything  of  positive  novelty,  he  contrives  to  produce 


a  lifelike  and  not  an  extremely  unattractive  picture.  He 
knows  a  good  deal  of  history,  and  he  has  a  real  faculty 
for  biography.  Yet,  even  at  the  outset,  the  prejudiced 
advocate  makes  himself  apparent.  Nothing  is  more 
annoying  in  this  book  than  the  treatment  of  the  Norths, 
Francis  and  Roger.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
be  mentioned  without  mockery.  The  testimony  of 
Roger  North  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  biographer 
of  Jeffreys,  and  his  honesty  is  above  reproach.  He  is, 
therefore,  quoted,  but  invariably  with  some  contemp- 
tuous phrase  added  to  sap  the  confidence  of  the  reader — 
he  is  a  plodder,  he  has  no  sense  of  humour,  he  is  pre- 
judiced, he  is  effeminate.  Francis  North  disliked 
Jeffreys,  instinctively,  as  virtue  dislikes  vice  ;  but  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Irving,  he  was  "  eternally  ridiculous, 
a  splayfaced  man  with  wily  eyes." 

Until  the  blood-madness  of  Jeffreys,  however,  begins 
to  assert  itself,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Irving's 
special  pleading  which  can  give  much  offence.  We 
smile  at  a  biographer  who  thinks  that  we  have  only  to 
look  at  Kneller's  portrait  of  Jeffreys  as  Recorder  of 
London, — a  portrait  which  looks  like  a  handsome 
Persian  tom-cat  preparing  to  pounce  on  a  mouse — in 
order  to  convince  ourselves  of  his  goodness  of  heart, 
and  we  find  ourselves  agreeing  with  him  that  many  of 
the  vague  legends  of  Jeffreys'  early  misdemeanours  are 
evidently  nothing  but  reverberations  of  hatred.  But 
the  matter  becomes  more  and  more  serious  as  we  pro- 
ceed, and  as  we  find  the  biographer  more  and  more 
anxious,  at  any  cost,  to  whitewash  his  preposterous 
client.  For  our  own  part,  as  we  read  this  volume, 
pleased  with  its  vigour  and  vivacity,  we  slowly  became 
conscious  of  the  extraordinary  bias  of  the  writer,  but  it 
was  not  until  we  reached  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney 
that  our  eyes  were  fully  opened  to  his  methods.  From 
this  point  we  continued  our  study  of  the  biography  with 
a  complete  perception  of  the  author's  temper  and  in- 
tention, and  were  no  longer  the  dupe  of  his  pretended 
candour. 

Gilbert  Burnet  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Irving's  peculiar 
dislike,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  is  one 
of  those  who,  with  the  most  trenchant  gravity,  have 
exposed  the  violence  of  Jeffreys.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  without  impatience  the  phrases  in  which  Mr. 
Irving  denigrates  Gilbert  Burnet,  omitting  all  reference 
to  his  noble  self-sacrifice  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  William 
Russell's  trial.  We  pass  on,  however,  to  the  trial  of 
Sidney.  Here  Mr.  Irving  is  at  his  best  in  his  analysis 
of  the  conduct  of  Jeffreys,  but  he  himself  appears  to  be 
totally  devoid  of  such  moral  and  intellectual  sympathy 
as  could  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  Sidney. 
To  Mr.  Irving  that  outburst  of  prayer,  immediately 
following  the  great  republican's  condemnation  to  death, 
which  has  stirred  the  blood  of  free  men  for  so  many 
generations,  is  nothing  but  "smug"  and  "sanctimo- 
nious." In  still  worse  taste  are  Mr.  Irving's  remarks 
about  Baxter,  whom  he  does  not  dare  directly  to  attack, 
but  who,  he  suggests,  was  a  hypocrite,  "suspiciously 
familiar  with  the  designs  of  the  factious."  Even  for  the 
wicked  murder  of  Lady  Lisle,  Mr.  Irving  is  ready  with 
ingenious  excuses.  Kind,  indulgent  Jeffreys  condemned 
this  blameless  old  gentlewoman  to  be  burned  alive, 
because  of  his  "  disgust  at  the  perjury  of  Dunne  "  ! 

In  the  courage  of  his  opinions  Mr.  Irving  is  not  lack- 
ing. He  thinks  that  "  substantially,  little  injustice  may 
have  been  done  at  the  Bloody  Assizes,"  and  we  search 
in  vain  for  a  single  word  that  shows  any  genuine  horror 
at  the  crimes  of  Taunton  and  Wells.  His  own  temper, 
as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  is  far  from  sug- 
gesting that  impartiality  which  we  demand  from  one 
who  essays  to  correct  our  views  of  a  violent  and 
emotional  period  in  history.  Mr.  Irving  has  studied  the  . 
facts  and  the  documents  with  care,  but  we  are  unable 
to  detect  the  result  of  any  reasonable  synthesis  of  them. 
Yet  no  one  can,  with  any  hope  of  profit,  approach  the 
Revolution,  which  was  above  all  things  a  religious  and 
democratic  movement,  without  possessing  a  conception 
of  what  is  meant  by  humanity  and  piety.  Mr.  Irving — 
it  is  probably  only  a  part  of  his  pose — seems  to  be  a  con- 
temner of  them  both.  On  no  page  of  his  book  do  we 
observe  a  solitary  expression  which  reveals  any  indig- 
nation at  the  methods  of  the  Stuarts,  any  sympathy 
with  the  constitutional  patriotism  of  the  English  people, 
or  the  least  objection  to  political  or  ecclesiastical  servi- 
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tude.  Sneers  at  every  form  of  religion  are  painfully 
frequent  throughout  the  book,  and  are  scarcely  subdued 
within  the  decent  limits  of  expression.  The  very  sen- 
sible reflections  with  which  the  character  of  Jeffreys  is 
finally  summed  up  (p.  362)  come  as  a  great  relief  to  the 
too-earnest  reader,  who  needs  to  be  thus  reminded  that 
the  book  is  really  only  a  sort  of  extended  joke,  a  young 
man's  daring  attempt  to  scandalise  his  elders  and 
attract  their  attention. 

The  volume  is  written  with  vigour,  but  sometimes 
with  indifferent  care.  The  incessant  use  of  the 
word  "reliable" — where  "trustworthy"  is  meant — ■ 
exasperates  the  reader.  We  know  not  why  Settle  is 
called  "a  shady  poet"  in  1683  ;  twenty  years  later  he 
was  indigent  indeed,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Russell- 
Sidney  trials  he  was  the  most  fashionable  versifier  of 
the  day.  We  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Irving  has  not 
quoted,  from  "Absalom  Senior,"  the  character  of 
Jeffreys  : — 

"  Of  low-born  tools  we  bawling  Shimei  saw, 
Jerusalem's  late  loud-tongued  mouth  of  law  ; 
By  blessings  from  almighty  bounty  given, 
Shimei  no  common  favourite  of  heaven." 
Settle    proceeds    to   give   particulars  regarding  that 
scandal  of  Jeffreys'  second  wedding  which  is  touched  on 
lightly  by  Mr.  Irving  on  his  pp.  31,  32.    It  is  somewhat 
odd  that  Settle  should   take   for  Jeffreys   the  very 
pseudonym  adopted  by  Dryden  (who  as  far  as  we 
recollect  never  alludes  to  Jeffreys)  for  Slingsby  Bethel. 
We  must  here  leave  Mr.  Irving,  with  the  hope  that  for 
his  next  adventure  he  may  find  a  subject  in  which  his 
undoubted    ability   may   shine   to  more  sympathetic 
advantage. 

MR.  BINYON'S  POEMS. 

"  Porphyrion    and    Other    Poems."      By  Laurence 
Binyon.    London  :  Richards. 

\X  THAT  has  a  poet  felt  ?  and  in  what  degree  does  he 
*  *  succeed  in  communicating  his  feelings  toothers? 
These  are  perhaps  the  questions  which,  if  answered 
aright,  serve  best  to  determine  his  position  in  the 
hierarchy  of  artists.  Mr.  Binyon  dedicates  his  volume 
"  To  Joy,"  but  the  joy  which  his  poems  strive  to 
interpret  is  not  estranged  from  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 
He  feels  the  cruel  necessity  which  seems  to  hunt  after 
human  lives,  especially  in  great  cities,  the  waste  of 
passions,  the  ruin  of  youth  and  love  and  happiness,  the 
tides  and  the  trampling  waves  that  strew  the  streets 
with  drift  and  wreck,  the  pangs  of  separation,  the 
bitter-sweets  of  memory.  And  he  has  no  philosophy 
to  account  for  these  things.  Nature  hides  her 
meanings;  she  is  "tender,  exultant,  savage,  blithe, 
austere." 

"  In  each  man's  hand  she  sets  its  proper  tool, 
For  the  wise,  wisdom  ;  folly  for  the  fool." 
He  has  no  philosophy  of  reconciliation  such  as  Words- 
worth distilled  out  of  pain.  Only  there  are  moments 
when  the  burden  seems  to  fall  away — moments  when 
the  cloud  suddenly  parts  and  the  sky  grows  radiant, 
when  the  mystery  of  sorrow  disappears  in  a  mystery 
of  joy,  and  life  stands  clear  and  intelligible.  And  these 
moments  of  revelation  or  discovery  come  to  us  from 
three  sources — from  some  vision  of  the  beauty  of  the 
external  world,  from  some  presentation  of  perfect  art, 
or  from  some  rapture  of  human  love.  They  do  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  any  creed  of  optimism, 
but  they  may  whisper  a  private  word  to  a  listening  ear, 
and  for  the  hearer  may  justify  a  faith  that  the  meaning 
of  nature  is  good. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Binyon  has  felt  in 
many  of  these  poems,  and  he  communicates  his  feelings 
in  a  way  which  invites  rather  than  compels.  Browning 
in  "  Christmas  Eve  "  imagines  a  man  as 

"  Sucked  along  in  the  flying  wake 
Of  the  luminous  water-snake." 
We  follow  certain  poets  as  they  speed  forward  with 
no  effort  or  even  consent  of  our  own.  Shelley,  "  the 
luminous  water-snake,"  in  the  closing  pages  of"  Epipsy- 
chfdion  "  bears  us  on  irresistibly,  and  leaves  us  at  the 
end  with  scant  and  rapid  breath,  but  completely  satisfied 
with  our  strange  adventure.  Other  poets  move  with 
graceful  deliberation,  and  ask  us  to  accompany  them. 
Mr.  Binyon  has  written  no  careless  line  in  this  volume  ; 
his  effects  are  calculated  ;  his  pace  is  easy  ;  his  little 


metrical  surprises  and  suspensions  are  accurately 
studied  ;  but,  if  we  consent,  he  will  often  bring  us  to  the 
point  desired.  We  conjecture  that  he  has  written 
certain  lyrical  exercises  under  the  mastership  of  Mr- 
Robert  Bridges.  Where  we  are  not  conquered  by  the 
absolutely  right  word  or  the  victoriously  right  line, 
which  makes  us  forget  all  craftsmen's  skill,  we  yet 
admit  his  sensitive  proficiency  in  the  use  of  poetic 
materials. 

Of  the  group  of  poems  named,  in  continuation  of  an 
earlier  series,  "  London  Visions,"  one  presents  vividly 
the  spectacle  of  a  suddenly  gathered  crowd  upgazing  at 
a  midnight  fire  :  why  are  one  and  all  so  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  sight  ?  Mr.  Binyon's  conjecture  that  they  see  in 
it  a  prefigurement  of  the  final  conflagration  of  this  globe 
lacks  the  value  of  truth  which  we  find  in  Wordsworth's 
conjectures  to  explain  the  sadness  with  which  his  star- 
gazers  quitted  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  ;  it  is  an 
intrusion  of  ingenuity  where  simple  truth  would  be  far 
better.  "Martha"  tells  of  a  girl  who  spends  her  last 
coins  not  for  bread  but  for  roses,  and  in  her  physical 
weakness  is  lost — "conquered,  listless,  happy"- — in 
their  loveliness.  "  The  Dray,"  a  poem  of  five  stanzas, 
is  wholly  convincing  and  free  from  strain  ;  through  the 
poor  street  the  great  dray  comes  rolling, — 
"  flushed,  on  high 

Guiding  his  easy  course 

A  giant  sits,  with  indolent  soft  eye. 

"  He  turns  not,  that  dim  crowd 

Of  listless  forms  beneath  him  to  behold  ; 
Shawled  women  with  head  bowed 
Flitting  in  hasty  stealth,  and  children  old. 

"  Calm  as  some  conqueror 

Rode  through  old  Rome,  nor  heeded  at  his  heel, 
Mid  the  proud  spoils  of  war, 

What  woeful  captives  thronged  his  chariot  wheel." 
"  Eleonora  Duse  as  Magda"  admirably  expresses, 
the  sudden  emancipation  for  each  man  of  his  truest 
inmost  self,  concealed  beneath  the  encumbrances  of 
life,  which  perfect  art  can  effect. 

"The  Supper"  is  a  dramatic  poem,  powerful  and 
original  in  conception,  -not  wholly  successful  in 
execution.  "A  rich  youth  invites  a  chance  com- 
pany of  guests  from  the  street — a  blind  beggar,  a 
sandwich  man,  a  tramp,  two  women  and  a  thief ;  they 
are  seated  at  supper  in  a  sumptuous  room."  Better 
far  be  jolly  beggars  by  the  fire  at  Poosie-Nansie's  I 
For  some  brief  moments  they  rejoice,  but  the  false 
glamour  makes  them  only  more  sensible  of  the  tragedy 
of  life  for  each  of  them — lost  purity  and  joy  and  passion,, 
the  fierce  bondage  of  necessity — and  they  turn  in  bitter- 
ness upon  their  unwise  host,  whose  self-indulgent  bene- 
volence ends  in  remorse  and  desperation. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  Mr.   Binyon's  poems, 
are  those  which  tell  of  the  renewal  of  joy  through  some 
hour  or  some  moment  of  perfect  intercourse  with  ex- 
ternal nature,  together  with  the  surging  up   of  the 
morning  life  within  us,  which  has  not  quite  perished 
under  the  accretions  of  habit  and  circumstance.  Then 
the  senses  seem  refined  to  spirit,  and  from  the  "  husks, 
of  dead  days    blooms  the  very  flower  of  life, — 
"  Muse  of  my  quickened  verse,  I  am  as  he 
Who,  striving  in  a  vast,  up-swollen  sea, 
Lifted  a  moment  on  a  wave,  descries 
Unrolling  suddenly  the  boundless  skies. 
Now  is  mere  breathing  joy  ;  and  all  that  strife 
Confused  and  darkling,  that  we  miscall  life, 
Is  as  a  cloak,  cast  off  in  the  warm  spring." 
Or  the  discovery  and  renewal  may  come  in  the  form  of 
peace,  with  a  heart  of  passion  in  it,  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  joy.    A  solitary  elm,  seen  in  the  evening  light,, 
is  so  possessed  with  confidence  and  calm,  that  it  seems, 
to  vouch  for  a  wise  meaning  in  all  the  world. 

The  poem,  after  which  the  volume  is  named,  "  Por- 
phyrion," may  be  described  as  a  variation,  founded  on 
a  Christian  legend,  of.  the  Alastor  theme.  A  young 
ascetic  of  the  desert  admits  to  his  cell  at  night  a 
fainting  woman  ;  the  buried  passion  of  human  love  is. 
raised  in  his  heart  from  the  dead  ;  the  woman  vanishes, 
and  Porphyrion  returns  to  society  that  he  may  pursue 
her  through  the  world.  He  shares  in  revelry,  but  it 
does  not  tame  his  longing  ;  he  is  seized  by  the  ardour 
of  battle  ;  he  learns  the  need  of  pity  and  charity,  and  as 
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he  dies  at  the  hands  of  the  revolted  soldiery,  whom  he 
has  led  to  triumph,  he  beholds  once  more  her  whom  he 
had  followed  through  the  world, — 

"  stretching  forth  his  arms, 
Into  the  unknown  vastness  eagerly 
He  went,  and  like  a  bridegroom  to  his  bride." 
It  is  much  that  one  of  our  younger  poets  should  essay 
a  work  of  some  magnitude.    If  the  reader  yields  him- 
self to  Mr.  Binyon's  invitation,  the  poet  will  conduct 
him  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  close. 

THE   SERIOUSNESS   OF  MR.  ZANGWILL. 

"Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto."    By  I.  Zangwill.  London: 
Heinemann. 

TO  take  oneself  seriously  is,  in  these  tedious  days, 
the  last  refuge  of  the  humorous  ;  but  the  joke,  as 
practised  by  Mr.  Zangwill,  loses  much  of  its  savour. 
Time  was  when  he  devoted  himself  frankly  to  the 
amusement  of  his  readers,  and  that  he  found  readers, 
and  amused  them,  was  shown  by  the  sale  of  his 
books.  Thereafter  he  was  taken  with  an  itch  for 
serious  work,  and  to  do  him  justice,  it  seemed  not  im- 
probable that  he  might  one  day  write  a  fair  novel. 
Certain  possibilities  of  distinction  were  in  "The 
Master,"  but  the  book  dropped  earthward  through  sheer 
force  of  gravity.  In  "The  King  of  Schnorrers,"  and 
the  sequent  studies  of  Ghetto  life,  was  material  of  better 
quality,  wrought  to  better  shape.  Since  then,  when- 
ever Mr.  Zangwill  has  attempted  to  compass  serious- 
ness, his  sense  of  humour  has  deserted  him  completely, 
and  the  lamentable  results  of  his  excursions  into 
aesthetic  criticism  are  still  wofully  unforgettable.  Those 
who  supposed  that  Mr.  Zangwill  had  exhausted  his 
powers  of  exasperation  should  read  "  Dreamers  of  the 
Ghetto,"  and  convince  themselves  how  limited  were 
their  imaginations. 

There  is  no  need  to  deny  that  the  central  idea  of  the 
book  is  a  good  one.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  mystery  that  resides  in  the  mere  fact  of  the 
persistence  of  his  race,  and  to  throw  into  some  con- 
venient synthesis  the  strangely  antagonistic  qualities 
that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  every  Jew  who  has 
become  a  prominent  and  permanent  figure  in  the  world's 
history.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  attempting  to  achieve 
this  very  legitimate  purpose  Mr.  Zangwill  has  been  un- 
duly lenient  to  the  faults  of  his  strange  race.  Against 
the  Jewish  love  of  philosophical  speculation,  of  culture, 
of  purity,  he  sets  very  plain  statements  of  Jewish  vul- 
garity, greed  and  coarseness  ;  and  he  is  certainly  able 
to  regard  the  various  developments  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion during  the  past  three  centuries  with  completely  de- 
tached impersonality.  Moreover,  he  has  to  offer  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  (and  possibly  accurate)  information 
concerning  the  Talmud  and  the  Cabala  and  the  whole 
elaborately  detailed  ritual  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
family  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  book  may  very  well 
be  useful  to  the  student  of  comparative  theology.  But 
it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Zangwill's  intention  is  towards  an 
artistic  end,  and  in  his  preface  he  makes  a  somewhat 
pompous  profession  of  the  methods  he  has  employed. 
For  the  liberties  he  has  taken  with  history  his  open 
apologies  may  be  accepted  readily  enough.  "  I  have 
never  hesitated,"  he  says,  "to  take  as  an  historian  or 
to  focus  and  interpret  as  an  imaginative  artist."  Now, 
on  historical  grounds  we  seek  no  quarrel  with  him  ; 
and  it  is  a  small  matter  that  he  should  occasionally 
juggle  with  dates  to  suit  his  own  ends.  The  only 
question  that  has  any  pertinence  relates  to  the  artistic 
worth  of  his  portraits.  They  are  painted  with  great 
wealth  of  detail,  for  Mr.  Zangwill  has  pursued  external 
accuracy  with  all  the  painful  seriousness  of  a  maid- 
servant undergoing  a  course  of  University  Extension 
Lectures  on  Greek  Literature.  His  "  properties,"  no 
doubt,  are  genuine  antiques,  and  we  dare  say  that 
he  could  produce  chapter  and  verse  for  all  his  descrip- 
tions. And  yet  of  all  his  Dreamers  there  is  scarcely 
one  who  is  of  the  stuff  of  which  even  bad  dreams 
are  made.  In  his  hands  Spinoza  becomes  a  tedious 
bore,  and  you  are  sure  that  the  love  episode  imputed 
to  him  could  not  have  ended  more  fortunately.  Moses 
Mendelssohn  is  but  a  pale  phantom,  and  if  all  other 
record  of  him  were  lost,  one  would  construct  from  Mr. 
Zangwill's  pages  a  figure  widely  different  from  that 
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we  know.  The  portrait  of  Heine  is  confessed  by  the 
author  to  be  a  composite  conversation-photograph, 
and  is  ipso  verba  condemned  to  be  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness. Notwithstanding  its  too  palpable  resemblance 
to  the  portrait  that  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Meredith, 
the  present  version  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle's  character 
is  hopelessly  unconvincing,  and  weak  through  very 
violence.  And,  lest  this  should  seem  unrelieved  bitter- 
ness, let  us  add  that  where  Mr.  Zangwill  has  worked 
from  no  historical  model,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word,  he  has  reached  a  rather  higher  level  of  excellence. 
In  the  first  and  last  stories  of  the  book  there  are  hints 
of  real  imaginative  power  ;  this  notwithstanding,  there 
is  so  much  that  is  dull  and  futile  that  we  fear  that  (in 
the  epigram  of  the  great  poet  whom  he  ill-treats  so 
stupidly)  Mr.  Zangwill's  career  lies  behind  him. 

MANX  TROUT. 

"  Harry  Druidale,  Fisherman,  from  Manxland  to 
England."  By  Henry  Cadman.  London  :  Mac- 
millan. 

OF  the  Manx  prig  we  have  read  much  in  current 
fiction ;  but  the  Manx  prig  is  so  little  of  a 
sportsman  that  it  is  refreshing  to  follow  the  modest 
record  of  angling  in  that  romantic  and  depressed  island 
at  the  bidding  of  one  who  is  no  prig,  but  a  genuine, 
honest  angler.  Much  of  the  interest  of  this  agreeable 
little  book,  more  particularly  of  those  portions  that 
have  regard  to  the  Yorkshire  Anglers'  Association  and 
the  late  Mr.  Pritt,  is,  it  is  true,  somewhat  restricted  to 
north-country  fishermen.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Mr.  Cadman's  pages- 
bristle  with  new  matter.  For  genial  angling  chat, 
however,  for  quaint  contrast  of  the  humble  worm-fisher, 
the  more  ambitious  caster  of  the  wet  fly,  and  the  dry 
fly  purist,  we  have  not  often  chanced  upon  the  equal  of 
this  work,  in  which  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  sport 
are  upheld.  Equally  deserving  of  praise  are  the 
opening  remarks  on  the  recreation  of  angling,  as 
opposed  to  its  abuse  for  the  purposes  of  cup -hunting 
and  rivalry,  and  the  author's  subsequent  confession  of 
early  misdemeanours  among  the  five-inch  trout  and 
wholesome  resolve  to  mend  his  ways  and  lend  his 
support  to  the  legislature  in  its  efforts  to  repress  such 
poaching  in  future.  To  the  intending  visitor  to  Manx- 
land  the  book  will  prove  a  welcome  angling  guide,, 
while  the  beginner  may  acquire  many  a  wrinkle  on 
creeper-fishing  and  other  methods,  and  the  old  hand 
will  find  interest  in  the  melancholy  history  of  the  decay 
of  many  a  once  famous  trout-stream.  The  illus- 
trations, from  photographs — surely  the  wise  author 
would  have  spared  his  reader  the  prefatory  information 
that  they  are  the  work  of  an  amateur  ! — are  mostly 
pleasing.    Some  few  of  them  are  good. 

A  STUDY  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

"Charles  the  Great."  By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 
London  :  Macmillan. 

TN  some  respects  this  is  an  able  historical  monograph, 
J-  though  Dr.  Hodgkin  takes  us  through  a  good  deal 
of  preliminary  matter  before  he  comes  to  the  central 
figure  of  his  discourse.  This  introduction  he  regards 
as  essential  because  the  great  Emperor  was  the  last  term 
of  an  ascending  series — nobles,  mayors  of  the  palace, 
kings — and  in  order  to  understand  the  law  of  the  series 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  study  some  of  its  earlier 
members.  Having  studied  these  earlier  members,  who 
appear  to  have  been  simply  specimens  of  brutality,  selfish- 
ness and  licentiousness,  it  is  all  the  more  surprising 
that  the  series  should  have  culminated  in  so  fine  and 
imperial  a  spirit  as  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne, 
if  we  may  use  his  popular  designation  now  that  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  is  here  no  longer  to  reprove  us. 

The  life  of  Charles  was  written  in  Latin  by  his  secre- 
tary, Eginhard,  and  excellent  editions  of  this  work  exist 
by  Zaffi  and  Holder.  Many  other  foreign  writers  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  or  period  may  be  mentioned — 
Waitz,  Bonnell  and  Guizot ;  whilst  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers  there  are  Abel  and  Simson,  and  E.  L. 
Cutts.  For  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Great  and  his 
predecessor  King  Pippin,  fairly  trustworthy  "Annals" 
exist  ;  but  for  the  antecedent  period  there  are  only  the 
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meagre  chronicler  Fredegarius,  an  unknown  writer 
who  supplemented  him,  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  who 
wrote  the  "  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Metz."  The  story 
of  the  "faineant"  Merovingian  Kings  is  certainly  a 
very  strange  one,  and  that  of  the  line  of  the  Arnulfings 
is  little  better,  though,  to  its  credit,  the  latter  produced 
Charles  Martel,  the  foe  of  ecclesiastical  greed. 

The  mighty  events  by  which  Charles  the  Great- 
King  of  the  Franks  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans — en- 
tirely changed  the  face  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
are  matters  of  history.  Of  these  events,  three  stand 
out  most  prominently — Charles's  conquest  of  Italy,  his 
consolidation  of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  his  as- 
sumption of  the  imperial  title.  Under  each  of  these 
heads  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  something  interesting  to  ad- 
vance, though  much  of  it  is  necessarily  speculative. 
No  doubt  in  assuming  the  title  of  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards it  was  not  Charles's  object  to  destroy  the  na- 
tionality of  the  countrymen  of  Alboin,  nor  to  fuse  them 
into  one  people  ;  though  if  his  son  Pippin  had  lived  and 
transmitted  his  sceptre  to  his  descendants,  there  might 
possibly  have  been  founded  a  kingdom  of  Italy — strong, 
patriotic  and  enduring.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
pursuing  the  policy  towards  the  Papal  See  inherited 
from  his  father,  Charles  called  into  existence  a  power 
which  would  probably  always  have  been  fatal  to  the 
unity  and  freedom  of  Italy.  The  Church  dominions 
wedged  in  between  the  North  and  South  promised  an 
endless  wrangle  between  Pope  and  King.  Charles's 
second  work — the  extension  and  consolidation  of  the 
Frankish  kingdom — was  probably  the  greatest  of  all, 
for  it  gave  the  Teutonic  race  a  position  of  supremacy 
in  Central  Europe  which  it  has  never  lost.  As  to 
the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title,  our  author 
speaks  with  less  confidence.  While  the  revival  of  the 
old  world-wide  empire  and  its  conversion  into  a  Chris- 
tian State  was  a  noble  idea,  Charles  knew  that  he  could 
not  realise  it.  This  later  empire  was  not  democratic, 
but  feudal  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Hodgkin  points  out,  "  between 
feudalism  and  any  true  reproduction  of  the  Imperium 
Romamim  there  could  be  no  abiding  union." 

The  fate  of  an  empire  founded  by  a  Charlemagne  or 
a  Cromwell  is  frequently  to  crumble  into  dust  when  the 
master-spirit  which  created  it  has  been  withdrawn.  It 
was  so  with  the  edifice  of  Charles  the  Great,  whose 
successors  were  pigmies.  But  in  other  ways,  Charle- 
magne had  an  enduring  influence  on  European  history. 
In  addition  to  being  a  conqueror,  he  was  a  social 
reformer  and  the  encourager  of  letters  ;  Christian 
culture,  education,  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce and  the  arts  were  all  fostered  by  him  ;  and  he 
was  the  projector  of  great  national  works,  includ- 
ing a  canal  to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  interested  in  Charlemagne's 
strong  recommendation  of  fruit-culture  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  the  great  Emperor  led  the  way  by 
admirably  cultivating  his  own  domains.  Learning  he 
warmly  favoured. 

Though  strong  in  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  a  bene- 
factor in  literature  and  science,  Charlemagne  was  not — 
as  Dr.  Hodgkin  points  out — a  codifier  of  laws  like 
Justinian  or  Napoleon.  He  largely  left,  the  people 
whom  he  conquered  under  the  operation  of  their  own 
laws.  Yet  he  had  schemes  for  improving  and  har- 
monising existing  laws  which  he  only  imperfectly 
realised.  What  is  surprising  is  that  he  still  sanctioned 
such  barbarous  superstitious  customs  as  wager  of 
battle,  ordeal  by  the  cross,  and  ordeal  by  the  hot 
ploughshares.  One  noble  and  beneficent  object,  how- 
ever, he  especially  aimed  at — the  establishment  of 
justice,  to  be  "  truly  and  indifferently  administered  "  to 
both  rich  and  poor,  to  the  strong  and  to  the  defenceless. 
With  regard  to  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title, 
"whatever  estimate  we  may  form  of  the  good  or  the 
evil  which  resulted  from  the  great  event  of  the  eight- 
hundredth  Christmas  Day,  none  will  deny  that  the 
whole  history  of  Europe  for  at  least  seven  hundred 
years  was  profoundly  modified  by  the  life  and  mighty 
deeds  of  Charles  the  Great." 

Within  brief  compass,  Professor  Hodgkin  has  pro- 
produced  an  admirable  biographical  sketch — one  ex- 
hibiting both  breadth  of  view  and  at  the  same  time 
detailed  analysis  of  events ;  and  it  is  written  with 
picturesqueness  and  vigour. 


GREEK  ART  AND  TRAGEDY. 
"The  Attitude  of  the  Greek  Tragedians  toward  Art." 

By  John  H.  Huddilston.  London  :  Macmillan. 
'"THIS  is  one  of  those  useful  little  treatises  in  which  a 
_  young  scholar  takes  an  unfamiliar  aspect  of 
familiar  things,  and  works  it  out  by  patient  reference 
to  the  original  sources  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Huddilston 
has  observed  that  while  an  infinite  amount  has  been 
written  about  Greek  tragedy  and  a  good  deal  about 
Greek  art,  their  inter-operation  has  hardly  been  con- 
sidered at  all.  The  general  direction  of  his  views  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  two  special  objects 
of  his  worship  are  Professor  Adolf  Furtwangler  and 
Professor  Wilhelm  von  Christ.  He  is  acting  on  the 
side  of  those  who  seek  to  approach  Greek  literature 
from  the  archaeological  side,  and  in  particular  he  pro- 
fesses a  cultus  for  Euripides  which  is  in  natural 
connexion  with  this  bias.  The  theme  of  his  little 
monograph — an  attempt  to  answer  the  questions,  Were 
/Eschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  influenced  by  works 
of  art,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? — is  one  which  is  not 
unworthy  of  study,  although  obviously  fenced  around 
with  difficulties.  There  is  a  temptation  to  search  the 
writings  of  the  poets,  and  wherever  a  temple,  a  statue 
or  a  texture  is  mentioned,  to  seize  upon  this  as  an 
example  of  the  influence  of  the  arts.  But  the  poet  was 
a  human  being  and  had  to  use  human  imagery.  He 
might,  as  we  may,  speak  of  a  temple  without  any 
intelligent  comprehension  of  architecture  at  all. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  Hellenic  with  the 
Mediaeval  mind  in  this  respect.  The  Synod  of  Arras, 
in  1025,  pronounced  that  "what  the  unlettered  cannot 
learn  by  writing  must  be  taught  to  them  by  painting." 
But,  in  Greece,  literary  expression  was  far  ahead  of 
plastic,  and  those  who  could  not  learn  by  sculpture  had 
to  be  taught  by  poetry.  In  the  case  of  ./Eschylus  we 
find  a  tragedian  of  the  highest  accomplishment,  who 
practises  his  art  to  perfection  in  an  Athens  where 
sculpture  and  architecture  are  still  rudimentary.  Mr. 
Huddilston  relegates  to  a  note  one  of  the  most  novel  of 
his  observations,  namely,  that  the  Drama  gave  to 
Greek  vase-painters  their  great  incentive  to  present 
the  abstract  in  concrete  forms.  In  yEschylus,  in  par- 
ticular, everything  is  huge,  dim  and  rough.  We  see, 
in  a  moment,  that  this  is  a  poet  who  has  taken  nothing 
from  art,  but  by  whom  art  may  be  stimulated  and  led. 
Mr.  Huddilston,  seduced  perhaps  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  wish,  conjectures  that  "the  greatest  of  Greek 
dramatists  would  appear  to  have  been  a  worthy  ad- 
mirer of  the  most  illustrious  of  ancient  painters."  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  think  so,  but  that  Polygnotus  is 
said  to  have  painted  a  figure  which  may  have  been 
meant  for  Capaneus  is  surely  the  very  slenderest  thread  of 
gossamer  evidence  on  which  a  theory  was  ever  suspended. 

In  Sophocles  we  discover  hardly  a  trace  of  occupa- 
tion with  plastic  ideas.  Sculpture  and  architecture 
sprang  into  being  by  the  side  of  that  severe  tragedian 
without  even  attracting  his  attention.  As  Professor 
Murray  excellently  says,  Sophocles  was  "subject  to 
a  certain  conventional  idealism."  But  in  Euripides, 
Mr.  Huddilston  finds  enough  to  console  him  for  the 
dimness  of  ^Eschylus,  and  the  aloofness  of  Sophocles. 
Nothing  has  been  more  interesting  in  the  recent  move- 
ment of  criticism  than  the  resuscitation  of  a  poet,  who, 
but  a  single  generation  ago,  was  treated  with  positive 
contempt.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Euripides,  if 
we  accept  a  plausible  legend,  was  originally  trained  to 
be  a  painter.  He  certainly  retained  through  life  the 
painter's  eye,  even  to  the  extent  of  plainly  preferring 
colour  to  the  austerer  forms  of  marble  and  bronze. 
His  concern  in  the  Athenian  temples,  and  his  curious 
attention  given  to  metopes,  are  naturally  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Huddilston,  who  illustrates  the  plastic  instinct  of 
Euripides  very  agreeably  in  the  remarkable  passages 
detailing  the  appearance  of  the  figures  of  Alcestis  and 
Andromeda. 

MISS  BETHAM-EDWARDS'S  REMINISCENCES. 

"Reminiscences."   By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  London: 
Redway. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  we  confess  to  a  horror  of 
minor  literary  reminiscences.    We  can  imagine 
that  the  reminiscences  of  a  coalheaver  or  of  a  bricklayer, 
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or  any  other  such  comparatively  important  person, 
would  have  the  interest  of  reality,  the  charm  of  actual 
life,  to  make  them  tolerable.  But  minor  literary  society, 
with  its  fearfully  exaggerated  sense  of  its  own  import- 
ance, its  ludicrous  idea  that  the  details  of  its  little  life 
have  any  interest  for  sensible  people — if  indeed  that  can 
be  called  life  at  all  which  is  mainly  posing  and  affecta- 
tion— and  its  outlook  narrower  than  that  of  the  average 
draper's  assistant,  is  so  completely  unendurable,  and  so 
given  to  inflicting  its  personal  chatter  and  inexperience 
upon  us,  that  the  very  title  of  such  a  book  is  enough  to 
rouse  the  truculent  spirit  in  the  most  kindly  disposed 
critic.  Hence  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  find  words  to 
express  our  pleasure,  our  agreeable  disappointment, 
over  Miss  Betham-Edwards's  "Reminiscences."  We 
had  expected  the  usual  chatter  about  authors,  the  usual 
weary  hour  or  two  spent  in  that  curious  little  world 
where  life  is  regarded  merely  as  a  stuff  to  write  books 
about,  a  patent  provider  of  copy,  with  no  ulterior 
purpose  of  its  own  ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  com- 
pany of  quite  interesting  and  wholesome  people — Suffolk 
farmers,  ploughmen,  market-women,  and  the  like.  It 
is  like  opening  the  door  of  an  expected  dungeon,  and 
finding-  a  sunlit  garden  on  the  other  side.  Miss  Edwards 
devotes  the  larger  part  of  her  book  to  the  early  remem- 
brances of  her  native  village  ;  and  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  worthy  folk  amongst  whom  she  lived  have 
given  her  many  readable  chapters.  The  village  school- 
mistress who  complained  to  the  rector  that  a  certain 
bashful  young  farmer  was  seeking  to  "impinge  her 
modesty "  by  surreptitious  offerings  of  flowers  placed 
in  the  schoolroom  window  every  morning,  is  only  one 
of  the  many  equally  delightful  acquaintances  to  whom 
we  are  introduced.  There  is  the  labourer,  for  example, 
who,  coming  home  from  church  on  sacrament  Sunday, 
was  greeted  by  a  neighbour  with,  "  So,  Master  Smith, 
like  me,  I  s'pose,  you've  been  to  the  table  ?  "  and 
responded,  "  Yes,  and  I  might  as  well  have  stayed  at 

home.    I  only  got  one  d  d  drop ; "  or  the  good  woman 

whose  inspiring  conception  of  the  education  of  children 
was  shown  by  the  taking  of  her  two  girls  up  to  Ipswich 
to  see  a  man  hanged,  because  she  was  "anxious  to  do 
them  all  the  good  she  could."  Miss  Edwards's  earlier 
chapters  are  full  of  stories  and  sayings  of  this  kind. 

We  are  not,  however,  entirely  withheld  from  the 
company  of  the  wise  and  eminent.  Miss  Edwards's 
two  great  acquaintances  were  George  Eliot  and  Liszt ; 
and  her  later  chapters  are  reminiscences  of  the  more 
orthodox  literary  kind,  with  these  two  for  the  central 
figures.  Liszt,  as  was  his  way  with  ladies,  impressed 
her  to  such  an  extent  that  after  hearing  him  play  she 
assured  him  that  he  had  transported  her  to  Paradise, 
and  then  went  home  and  wrote  verses  to  him.  With 
George  Eliot  Miss  Edwards  was  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
or  rather  as  near  intimacy  as  one  could  get  with  the 
prophetess.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  we  get  from 
these  pages  is  that  the  intimacy  was  not  altogether  a 
comfortable  one  for  the  friends  of  the  famous  novelist. 
It  was  a  great  acquaintance,  of  which  one  ought  to 
be  very,  very  proud  indeed  ;  but  evidently  rather 
overwhelming.  There  was  "  a  certain  hush,  a  sobriety 
tending  to  pensiveness  "  in  it;  "  on  her  shoulders,"  says 
Miss  Edwards,  "  seemed  to  rest  the  material  and 
spiritual  burdens  of  the  universe  ;  and,  after  spending 
a  week  or  two  in  the  presence,  Lewes  being  also  of  the 
company,  Miss  Edwards,  when  the  pair  departed,  is 
fain  to  ask  herself,  with  an  air  of  being  half-ashamed  of 
her  own  weakness,  "  Must  I  admit  the  fact  ?  We  were 
gayer,  conversation  was  easier,  existence  more  buoyant." 
We  can  quite  believe  it.  The  prophet's  mantle  is 
sublime  on  occasion,  but  for  daily  wear  it  is  some- 
what heavy.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Miss  Edwards 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  spiritual  burden  of  such  com- 
panionship. Her  opinion  of  Browning  is  an  amusing 
confirmation  of  that.  He  certainly  "  dared  put  off  the 
prophet,"  and  be  a  companionable  man  amongst  men. 
He  has  his  reward  ;  for  Miss  Edwards  could  see  in 
him  nothing  but  "  an  elderly  flirt  and  chatterer  of 
nonsense,"  that  "  it  was  difficult  to  believe  could  be  the 
hero  of  the  '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.'"  Imagine 
a  man  going  through  life  in  the  perpetual  attitude  of 
the  hero  of  a  sonnet  series  !  Might  we  commend  Miss 
Edwards  to  the  acquaintance  of — whom  shall  we  say? 
—Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne? 


FICTION. 

"  Stories   and    Play   Stories."    By  Various  Authors. 
London  :  Chapman. 

O  INCE  the  republic  of  letters  has  been  invaded  by  the 
£2  "classes"  who  have  pounced  upon  the  domain 
which  has  hitherto  in  a  general  way  been  considered  the 
heritage  of  what  one  calls  natural  talent,  the  domain  of 
imaginative  writing,  of,  as  in  the  present  case,  fiction, 
a  new  element  has  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
those  who  buy  books  to  read  (one  always  wonders 
why  !),  and  possibly  simplified  the  small  difficulties  of 
their  selection  of  what  they  should  read.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  English  character,  its  aloofness  from  any 
suspicion  of  flunkeyism,  its  ardent  contempt  for  those 
who  like  Tom  Moore  "  dearly  love  a  lord,"  render  it, 
from  a  mere  sense  of  justice  perhaps,  the  more  suscep- 
tible of  the  blandishments  of  fiction  whose  author  carries 
a  handle  to  his,  or  her,  name.  The  circulation  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  have  no  doubt  notably 
increased  since  his  elevation  ;  and  if  an  equal  honour 
were  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  (who  equally 
deserves  it),  what  publishing  house  so  large  as  to  meet 
the  demand  for  his  next  book  !  So  far  the  appeal  of 
the  kind  of  writers  of  whom  we  speak  has  been  mainly 
to  the  person  who  cultivates  his  taste  for  literature  in  a 
railway  carriage,  and  who  looks  to  Messrs.  Smith's 
bookstalls  for  literary  guidance,  and  invariably  gets  it. 
It  is  an  odd  comment  upon  the  merging  of  class 
distinctions,  that  the  gilded  leisure  of  our  aristocracy 
should  be  occupied  in  seeking  to  provide  entertainment 
for  the  tiresome  hours  of  the  bagman  as  he  journeys  in 
pursuit  of  the  unwary  customer. 

Before  reading  this  book  of  "  Stories  and  Play 
Stories,"  collected  from  the  pages  of  a  magazine  entirely 
devoted,  we  believe,  to  fiction,  we  assigned  it  a  place  on 
Messrs.  Smith's  bookstalls,  and,  after  reading  it,  we 
were  not  agreeably  disappointed.  As  these  little  tales 
have  sprung  from  so  fertile  a  soil,  it  may  not  be  unfairly 
assumed  that  the  bunch  is  the  pick  of  the  garden  ;  a 
garden  in  which  we  fear  some  labour  has  been  spent  in 
the  propagation  of  the  noxious  weed.  The  book  indeed, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  curious  "  pot-pourri,"  lacking  alike  in 
proportion  and  homogeneousness  ;  if  it  contains  one  or 
two  things  —  well  !  a  few  swallows  do  not  make  a 
summer. 

The  first  story,  "Mrs.  Livesey,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Henniker  (author  of  "In  Scarlet  and  Grey," 
"  Outlines,"  &c.)  is  ushered  in  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
quotation.  "  La  dur^e  de  nos  passions  ne  depend  pas 
plus  de  nous,  que  la  durde  de  notre  vie,"  which  has  the 
merit  of  scarcely  preparing  one  for  what  is  to  follow. 
Major  Dering  Jardine  and  the  Lady  Cicely  Brunei  are,  as 
their  names  would  suggest,  of  the  aristocracy  of  fiction 
as  it  is  depicted  in  the  "  Family  Herald,"  and  they  act 
accordingly.  The  major,  a  retired  officer  who  has 
come  into  a  large  fortune,  has,  for  instance,  a  way  of 
disconcerting  people  "by  raising  his  eyebrows  and 
laughing  silently  at  their  remarks  ;  "  while  his  fiancee, 
Lady  Cicely,  is  (we  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  the 
information  or  we  should  never  have  guessed  it)  a  type 
of  the  "  ideal  woman  whom  so  few  men  win."  She  lives 
in  "a  little  villa  by  the  sea,"  her  cheeks  are  "peach- 
like," she  keeps  a  perfect  menagerie  of  "  pets,"  and. 
her  conversation  surpasses,  in  its  sheer  inanity,  anything 
that  we  have  ever  read.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  justified 
by  its  respectable  antiquity  ;  and  it  moves  athwart  a 
profuse  scattering  of  crocuses,  purple  blooms,  point- 
settias,  flowering-creepers,  and  the  other  faded  properties 
of,  let  us  hope,  a  moribund  method.  The  love  affair 
between  the  two  does  not  run  smoothly.  The  major 
has  had  a  past,  an  unmistakeable  past,  with  the  epony- 
mous heroine,  Mrs.  Livesey,  who  arrives  upon  the  scene, 
now  a  widow,  an  extraordinary  person,  "with  a  .liquid 
look  in  her  eyes."  She  is  given  to  reading  the  works  of 
an  author  who  shall  be  nameless  (but  who  is  at  present 
unmarried)  ;  she  talks  slang  :  she  can  say  at  a  pinch 
that  "  she  does  not  care  a  damn  ;  "  and  she  elaborates 
upon  her  backgrounds  "with  the  rhododendrons 
making  the  garden  all  rose-colour,  and  the  pink  light  on 
the  hills."  The  major  himself  declares,  in  the  manner 
of  Ada  Lundbery,  that  before  he  knew  her  she  was  "  a 
woman  of  spotless  character,"  and  now  that  she  turns 
up  a  widow  he  feels  bound  to  do  the  honourable  thing, 
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notwithstanding  that  she  fills  him  with  loathing",  and 
that  his  heart  is  with  the  little  girl  by  the  sea.  Cicely 
is  naturally  horribly  upset  by  the  whole  business  and 
wants  "  God  to  let  her  die  soon."  But  she  does  not 
die  ;  she  goes  riding  in  the  park  instead,  and  there  one 
day  Mrs.  Livesey  sees  her,  observes  how  "awfully 
young "  she  is  and  how  miserable,  and  the  wicked 
creature  is  touched.  She  forthwith  determines  to  beat 
the  major  at  his  own  game  ;  instead  of  quietly  letting 
the  man  off  she  makes  the  break  with  him  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  and  absurd  way  possible.  She  allows 
him  to  think  that  the  idea  of  her  spotless  character  is  a 
mere  obsession  on  his  part  ;  that  there  was,  in  a  word, 
another,  an  "infernal  sweep"  called  Palmer.  But  she 
does  not  leave  the  matter  at  that  ;  when  he  is  happily 
married  to  his  "girl-wife"  she  attempts  to  make  him 
still  more  uncomfortable  by  writing  to  explain  away 
the  lie  and  hoping  that  it  may  stand  to  "her 
good  account  somewhere."  We  hope  so,  too;  but 
we  doubt  it. 

This  story  is  fairly  typical  of  the  ineptitude  of  the 
lack  of  any  genuine  observation  of  life  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  the  contributors  to  this  book.  The  next 
tale,  told  in  dialogue  by  Miss  Violet  Hunt  (author  of 
-"  A  Hard  Woman,"  "The  Way  of  Marriage,"  &c), 
bears  the  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Pinero's  most  notable 
plays  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  and  there  the 
resemblance  ends.  The  dialogue  between  the  two 
women  of  the  story  is  pointless,  trivial,  and  yet  from 
the  unexpected  denoument  it  would  seem  that  the 
author  has  been  attempting  to  suggest  that  the 
frivolity  of  Mrs.  Blake  was  only  on  the  surface,  that 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  tragedy.  If  this  were 
Miss  Hunt's  intention  we  must  confess  to  have  missed 
the  point  of  it ;  she  has  failed  ludicrously,  and  little 
wonder !  She  has  attempted  what  only  a  writer  of 
some  poetical  genius  can  accomplish  successfully,  a 
De  Musset  for  instance.  The  art  of  this  sort  of 
dialogue,  brilliant,  at  once  sparkling  with  laughter  and 
tears,  is  rarely  given  to  English  writers,  and  Miss  Hunt 
as  yet  cannot  reckon  upon  possessing  it.  In  the  third 
story  "  A  Tempered  Wind,"  Lady  Ridley  (author  of 
&c. ,  &c. )  has  hit  upon  a  possible  idea  in  the  conception 
of  the  character  of  Bertha  Dean,  a  sentimental  con- 
ception but  undeniably  true  to  life.  There  is  matter 
here  for  a  short  story  ;  but  the  author  is  scarcely  equal 
to  its  execution.  Instead  of  being  content  to  work  out 
the  pathetic  little  study  of  her  heroine  she  devotes  some 
pages  to  an  idiotic,  unreal  love  affair,  which  at  the  most 
should  have  been  only  suggested  :  as  it  stands,  it  quite 
destroys  the  proportion  of  the  ensemble.  Indeed,  Lady 
Ridley  shares,  with  other  writers  in  this  book,  the  fault 
of  not  realising  the  limitations  of  the  art  of  the  short 
story,  which,  at  its  best,  is  neither  an  extended  anecdote 
nor  a  novel  in  miniature  ;  it  is  quite  an  independent 
form  of  art,  which  may,  in  one  of  its  many  phases,  ex-, 
press  adequately  enough  a  whole  psychology  of  human 
motion  as  typified,  let  us  say,  in  the  case  of  Bertha 
Dean. 

It  were  futile  to  go  through  these  stories  further  in 
detail  ;  those  we  have  mentioned  sufficiently  indicate 
the  quality  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  But  palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat ;  there  are  one  or  two  which  belong  to 
another  category.  "A  'Blackleg,'"  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Mitton  (author  of — ?),  is  one  of  these  ;  it  tells  the  story  of 
a  miner  who,  to  save  his  family  from  the  pangs  of 
starvation  during  a  strike,  accepts  employment  in  the 
forbidden  quarter.  After  a  fortnight  at  the  pit-mouth, 
from  which  he  can  only  move  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he 
is  possessed  by  an  intense  longing  to  see  his  wife  and 
children,  and  makes  the  attempt  with  fatal  consequences 
to  himself.  This  story  is  related  coherently  and 
effectively,  and  the  tragedy  of  it  is  none  the  less  con- 
vincing because  it  is  told  with  restraint.  Mr.  Hamer's 
"  Liza  Lee's  Method  "  is  a  story  of  almost  equal  merit ; 
its  author  observes  life  at  first  hand,  he  has  near  insight 
into  the  complexities  of  the  bucolic  temperament.  "  The 
Jewelled  Christ"  of  Mr.  C.  Edwards  is  in  another  genre  ; 
it  is  a  story  of  crime,  an  incredible  story  told  credibly 
and  with  some  sense  of  beauty.  These  three  stories  are 
so  good  that  one  wonders  how  they  came  to  appear  in 
the  present  collection  ;  we  are  grateful  for  them,  but 
they  will,  we  fear,  scarcely  appeal  to  the  travelling 
public. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

MESSRS.  SAMPSON  LOW  are  among  the  few  pub- 
lishers who  are  likely  to  profit  by  the  Hispano- 
American  war.  A  demand  for  their  books  on  naval  war- 
fare has  resulted  in  second  editions  of  Mr.  Fred  T.  Jane's 
"All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships"  and  Mr.  Laird 
Clowes'  "  Naval  Pocket  Book."  The  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Clowes'  "History  of  the  Royal  Navy"  is  already  in 
type,  and  is  to  appear  at  an  early  date  simultaneously 
with  the  American  edition.  A  considerable  portion  has 
been  written  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  and  among  the 
other  contributors  are  Sir  C.  R.  Markham,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Carr  Laughton,  and  the  editor. 

Apropos  of  naval  literature,  Messrs.  Putnam  are 
issuing  a  volume  dealing  with  the  old  American  navy. 
The  matter  is  chiefly  collected  from  the  private  papers 
of  Rear-Admiral  Trenchard  and  Captain  Edward  Tren- 
chard,  who  both  figured  in  American  history  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  century,  the  period  covered  by  their 
chronicles  extending  over  eighty  years. 

To  play  the  part  of  prophet  is  among  Mr.  Stead's  most 
cherished  ambitions.  The  success  with  which,  in  his 
opinion,  he  foreshadowed  the  career  of  a  certain  states- 
man in  his  "  Blastus  the  King's  Chamberlain"  has 
been  proved  by  succeeding  events.  In  order  to 
emphasise  the  fact,  he  is  republishing  the  book, 
through  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  in  all  the  dignity  of  six- 
shilling  form.  It  originally  appeared  in  a  Christmas 
number  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews." 

The  Rev.  St.  Clair-Tisdall  has  completed  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  Armenia  from  very  early  times  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  has  been  characteristically  illus- 
trated, in  some  cases  by  native  artists.  The  author  has 
gathered  his  material  from  Armenian,  Persian,  Turkish, 
Arabian  and  modern  Greek  authorities,  and  during  his 
residence  at  Ispahan  and  other  Persian  towns  he  has 
been  enabled  to  study  the  people  at  first  hand.  Some 
useful  lists  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  and  Persian  dynasties 
accompany  the  work. 

Messrs.  Ellis  &  Elvey  offer  for  sale  an  interesting 
collection  of  autograph  letters  and  signed  documents  of 
General  Eliott,  together  with  numerous  portraits, 
prints  and  maps  relating  to  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar, 
1782-83.  The  autograph  letters  and  documents  are 
hinged  on  cardboard  mounts  and  contained  in  three 
morocco  boxes.  The  portraits,  prints  and  maps  are 
also  mounted  and  preserved  in  a  portfolio,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  large  prints,  one  of  the  sortie 
made  by  the  garrison  in  the  morning  of  the 
27  November,  1781,  the  other  of  the  "Siege  and 
Relief  of  Gibraltar,"  which  are  in  black  reeded  frames. 
This  collection  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Elvey  are  offering  in 
one  lot. 

Mr.  Unwin's  "Builders  of  the  Empire"  series  is  to 
reach  its  third  volume  next  week.  The  discovery  of 
North  America  forms  the  subject  of  it,  a  considerable 
portion  being  devoted  to  the  careers  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot.  The  author,  Mr.  Raymond  Beazley, 
has  already  achieved  some  success  with  his  former 
work,  "  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator." 

Mr.  William  Black's  ideas  upon  the  question  of  titles 
are  quite  heroic.  His  forthcoming  novel  is  to  carry 
the  weight  of  such  a  name  as  "Wild  Eelin,  otherwise 
called  Eelin  of  the  Eyes  like  the  Sea  Waves  ;  her 
Escapades,  Adventures  and  Bitter  Sorrows."  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  produce  the  book  during  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Oman's  "  History  of  the  Art  of  War"  is  to  be 
published  immediately.  It  treats  of  the  middle  ages 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  many  maps, 
plans  and  illustrations  assisting  the  text.  The  volume 
forms  the  second  of  a  series,  in  which  the  author 
attempts  to  sketch  the  evolution  of  warfare  from  Greek 
and  Roman  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  first  volume  covers  the  period  from  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  dawn  of  modern 
history  ;  the  third  volume  carries  the  narrative  to  the 
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close  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  the  fourth  com- 
pletes it  up  to  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

A  new  edition  of  Rossetti's  poem  "The  Blessed 
Damozel,"  as  it  originally  appeared  in  "The  Germ," 
is  among  Mr.  Duckworth's  earliest  publications.  A 
reproduction  of  the  poet's  crayon  study  for  the  subject 
forms  the  frontispiece,  and  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti  is  supposed  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  work  and  the  variations  that  were 
made  in  its  composition. 

The  newly  discovered  letters  of  Charles  Lamb  are  to 
appear  in  a  volume  which  Messrs.  Smith  Elder  are 
preparing.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  issued  in 
the  current  number  of  "Cornhill."  The  epistles  are 
addressed  to  Robert  Lloyd,  who  collaborated  with  Lamb 
and  Coleridge  in  the  production  of  a  book  of  poems. 

The  well-known  City  bookselling  business— Messrs. 
Jones  &  Evans',  Queen  Street,  Cheapside — has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Tait  (formerly  manager)  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  Whittaker  (late  of  Bickers  &  Son).  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  under  its  old  name. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Canada's  Metals."  By  Professor  Roberts- Austen,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.    London :  Macmillan. 

PROF.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN'S  British'Association  address, 
delivered  at  Toronto  last  August,  is  an  eloquent  and  sug- 
gestive discourse  on  the  vast  and  varied  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Dominion.  The  whole  of  British  North  America,  more  than 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles  in  extent,  is  "rich  from 
end  to  end  in  minerals."  It  is  strange  that  such  immense 
stores  of  minerals  should  have  been  developed  at  an  extremely 
slow  rate.  Gold,  for  example,  was  discovered  in  Nova  Scotia 
as  long  ago  as  i860.  Seven  years  later  ,£108,000  worth  of  this 
precious  metal  was  produced  there.  It  is  nearly  fifty  years 
since  gold  was  found  in  British  Columbia,  and  it  is  said  that  as 
far  back  as  i860  gold  was  found  in  the  Yukon  River  basin  by 
men  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Nova 
Scotian  output  in  1867  appears  to  be  large,  but  it  assumes 
another  aspect  when  the  known  richness  of  the  deposits  is  con- 
sidered. We  are  apt  to  forget,  as  Professor  Roberts-Austen 
points  out,  how  recent  is  the  recognition  of  Canada's  wealth  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  lead,  and  iron,  and  how  compara- 
tively slow  its  development  has  been.  Especially  interesting  to 
metallurgists  is  that  portion  of  the  address  that  deals  with  the 
rich  nickeliferous  ores  of  Canada,  and  the  future  of  "nickel 
steel"  for  armour-plating,  steamship  propellers,  and  other 
purposes. 

"  Historic  New  York."  Edited  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin, 
Alice  Carrington  Royce,  and  Ruth  Putnam,  illustrated. 
London  :  Putnam. 

This  interesting  and  admirably  illustrated  collection  of 
papers  on  early  Manhattan  history  we  owe  to  the  zeal  of 
various  members  of  the  City  History  Club  of  New  York,  which 
institution,  though  founded  only  two  years  since,  appears  to  be 
nourishing  exceedingly.  The  book,  indeed,  proves  once  more 
how  vital  and  wide-spread  is  the  spirit  of  research  in  Colonial 
history  which  has  animated  the  States  of  New  England  of  late. 
The  reconstructive  art  of  the  topographer  and  antiquary  is 
effectively  exhibited  in  the  essays  on  "  Fort  Amsterdam,"  the 
old  "  Stadt  Huys,"  "  The  Early  History  of  Wall  Street,"  and  the 
two  excellent  studies  of  old  times  on  "  Old  Wells  and  Water- 
Courses,"  in  Manhattan.  It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  the 
historical  material  available  to  the  writers  is  far  more  abundant 
than  the  antiquarian  material.  It  is  impossible,  literally,  to  con- 
sider the  stones  of  New  York  as  Stow  did  in  the  case  of  London. 
You  have  a  palimpsest  indeed,  but  the  surface  is  a  tabula  rasa, 
without  any  outcrop  of  seventeenth-century  times.  The  works 
of  "testy  William"  and  old  Peter  Stuyvesant  are  utterly  gone. 
It  is  a  case  of  considering  the  timbers,  not  the  stones,  of  New 
York  ;  and  the  timber  of  the  sturdy  Dutch  settlers  of  New 
Amsterdam  has  proved  as  perishable  as  most  woodworks. 
Still,  in  despite  of  time  and  man,  the  scenes  and  society  im- 
mortalised by  Washington  Irving  are  brought  very  near  to  us 
in  the  vivid  and  well-studied  essays  of  "  Historic  New  York." 

"  The  Cathedral."  By  J.-K.  Huysmans.  Translated  by  Clara 
Bell.  With  a  Preface  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul. 

"  La  Cathddrale  "  was  on  its  appearance  so  fully  discussed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons  in  this  "Review"  that  an  English  version  of 
the  remarkable  work  of  M.  Huysmans  calls  for  no  lengthy 
notice.  The  present  translation,  considering  the  difficulties  the 
original  presents,  may  be  pronounced  a  fair  one  on  the  whole. 
Mrs.  Bell  has  not  avoided  entirely  certain  pitfalls  that  commonly 
beset  those  who  would  do  into  English  masterpieces  of  French 
prose.  She  has  perpetrated  some  odd  inversions,  and  misplaces 
the  verb  in  several  sentences,  employing  a  gallicised  idiom  that 
recalls  the  efforts  of  a  too-literal  schoolboy.    Then  she  fails  to 


render  aright  the  reference  in  Chapter  II.  to  Poe's  "  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher."  It  is  not  English  to 'write  "the  Manor  in 
Edgar  Poe's  tale."  IJut  taking  test  passages,  such  as  the 
wonderful  description  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres,  the  admirable  criticism  of  the  .Cologne  masters  and 
the  Swabian  primitives,  the  masterly  anti-Renanist  sketch  of 
David ;  the  translation  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  and 
occasionally  distinctly  good. 

"  The  English  Angler  in  Florida."    By  Rowland  Ward,  F.Z.S. 
London  :  Rowland  Ward. 

The  newest  thing  in  sport  for  the  fisherman  is  tarpon  angling, 
of  which  Mr.  Rowland  Ward  writes  in  this  exhilarating  little  book 
with  the  fulness  of  knowledge.  Once,  and  not  long  since,  angling 
for  tarpon  was  something  of  a  mystery.  Now,  as  Mr.  Ward  says, 
it  is  booming.  Hence  his  guide,  which  is  the  Complete  (Tarpon) 
Angler,  comes  at  an  opportune  moment,  and  will  doubtless, 
incite  many  Englishmen  to  try  their  luck  in  Florida  waters  with 
the  big-scaled  silvery  monster,  the  tarpon,  or  tarpum  (Megalopus 
thrissoides).  He  may  be  caught  up  to  nearly  200  pounds 
in  weight,  and  between  six  and  seven  feet  in  length.  But  he 
is  not  to  be  caught  every  day,  Mr.  Ward  warn  his  readers, 
though  if  a  big  one  be  hooked  he  promises  sport.  "  One  of  the 
most  glorious  sights  I  know  of,"  remarks  Mr.  Ward,  "  is  the 
dashing  action  of  a  tarpon  when  hooked."  His  photographs  of 
the  fight  bear  out  this  statement  completely.  He  describes, 
and  gives  illustrations  of,  the  tackle  necessary  for  the  sport, 
and  a  most  animated  account  of  his  own  experiences.  Those 
who  care  for  bigger  things  may  chance  to  catch  a  600-pound 
saw-fish.  Mr.  Ward  gives  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  of  this 
astounding  weight  caught  with  rod  and  line.  Then  there  are 
smaller  fish  comprised  in  what  is  locally  called  "small  fishing" 
in  those  happy  fishing-grounds  of  Florida — Spanish  mackerel, 
channel  bass,  sheepshead,  crevalli,  and  others — all  of  which 
give  excellent  sport. 

"Turgot's  Reflections  on  the  Formation  and  the  Distribution 
of  Riches."  New  York :  Macmillan. 
In  this  useful  series  of  "Economic  Classics,"  Turgot's 
"  Reflections "  has  rightly  found  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
selections  from  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  with  which 
work  the  theories  of  the  French  economist  are  so  clearly  allied. 
The  editor  of  this  new  volume  of  the  series  gives  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Reflexions,"  based  on  the  text  of  M.  Robineau,. 
collated  with  the  original  work  as  printed,  and  mangled,  by 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  in  the  Ephemcrides  du  Ci/oyen,  1770. 
Turgot's  work,  as  the  present  editor  shows,  seems  to  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  at  the  hands  of  his  friend  Du  Pont,  and 
from  other  editors  or  translators.  Even  J.  R.  McCulloch,  he 
supposes,  could  hardly  have  read  the  English  version  of  1793, 
which  he  was  at  the  pains  to  reprint,  or  he  would  have  detected 
its  serious  blunders.  The  appendix  to  the  translation  before  us 
contains  some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Turgot  with 
Hume  and  his  arbitrary  friend  Du  Pont. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  "Fortnightly"  reflects  very  clearly  the  sharp  change 
that  has  come  over  foreign  affairs  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Both  as  to  the  material  and  the  scenes  of  political  interest  there 
has  been  some  remarkable  shifting.    This  month  for  West 
Africa  and  the  Nile  we  find  Spain  and  the  United  States 
substituted.    Of  the  things  that  were  of  burning  moment  four 
weeks  since  we  note  but  one  reminder  in  the  present  "  Fort- 
nightly," and  this  is  the  rather  bitter  article  on  the  "  Breakdown 
of  our  Chinese  Policy,"  by  "  Diplomaticus,"  who  blasts  with  a 
whiff  of  scorn  the  tame  part  played  by  the  British  Government 
in  the  preliminary  act  of  the  partition  of  China.    "  C'est  pour 
amuser  les  badauds,"  said  a  foreigner  to  his  brother  "  Diplo- 
maticus" of  the  Chinese  pledges  to  Great  Britain  relative  to  the 
non-alienation  of  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  he  takes  it  that 
"  amuser  les  badauds  "  is  the  natural  function  of  the  "  newest 
statesmanship."    With  regard  to  the  absorbing  question  of  the 
hour,  Mr.  F.  J.  Matheson,  writing  just  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war  between  Spain  and  the  States,  explains  with  almost  too  eager 
precision  what  he  calls  the  true  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Not 
for  territorial  aggrandisement,  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  fighting, 
would  the  States  make  war,  but  mainly  on  grounds  that  are 
honourably  sentimental  and  largely  humanitarian.    The  loss  of 
the  "  Maine  *  he  regards  as  an  important  factor  in  rendering 
the  "  general  Cuban  question  "  acute,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he 
does  not  exaggerate  this  point.    It  is  pleasant  to  have  Mr. 
Matheson's  assurance  that  the  United  States  do  not  want  to 
possess  Cuba,  for  we  observe  that  Mr.  G.  H.  D.  Gossip's  review 
of  the  situation,  "The  Mournful  Case  of  Cuba,"  concludes  with 
the  significant  remark,  "  Cuba  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the. 
islands,  and  is  of  vital  strategic,  as  well  as  commercial,  import- 
ance to  the  United  States."    Mr.  Richard  Davey  deals  with 
"  Havana  and  the  Havanese"  in  an  interesting  paper  descriptive 
of  the  present  aspects  of  the  city  and  of  its  past  revolutions  and 
vicissitudes.     Mr.  Davey  gives  some  vivacious  pictures  of 
Havana  society,  and  of  the  Cubans  generally  writes  in  that 
agreeable  mood  of  pleasure  recollected  in  tranquillity  proper 
to  one  who  has  been  courteously  entertained.     Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  discusses  the  art  work  of  the  late  Aubrey  Beardsley  in. 
a  spirit  of  delicate  yet  searching  criticism,  which  is  precisely 
the  spirit  that  has  been  singularly  lacking  in  most  pronounce- 
ments upon  the  artist's  achievements,   "  A  Cure  for  Indolence," 
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by  Dr.  Maurice  de  Fleury,  ought  to  prove  of  quickening 
instancy  in  its  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  professional 
men.  No  doubt  in  some  such  terms  as  persuasive,  as  un- 
answerable, if  less  scientific,  did  the  excellent  Mr.  Gillman 
address  himself  to  the  cure  of  the  indolent  Coleridge.  We  fear, 
however,  that  with  many  neuropaths  and  dyspeptics  this  learned 
and  admirable  essay  on  the  curability  of  indolence  will  prove 
but  a  fresh  affliction.  Among  them,  we  imagine,  must  be 
reckoned  some  of  whom  the  writer  is  most  hopeful.  There  are 
those,  for  example,  who  are  capable  of  a  real  feat  of  strength, 
on  an  impulse,  and  yet  cannot  accomplish  a  whole  day's  regular 
work.  Such  "  indolents  "  will  look  with  little  joy  at  the  curative 
course.  To  rise  at  seven,  to  forswear  alcohol,  to  carve  out  of 
each  day  its  allotted  hours  of  task  and  of  leisure — all  this  seems 
proper  enough  for  manual  labour,  if,  indeed,  the  hard  worker  is 
ever  troubled  with  the  malady  of  the  age  of  which  Dr.  de 
Fleury  writes.  All  men  of  letters  cannot  aspire  to  be  Anthony 
Trollopes  or  Zo'.as,  though  some  may  be  encouraged  by  Dr. 
de  Fleury's  assurance  that  M.  Zola's  "power  of  attention  is 
mediocre,"  and  that  he  has  always  suspected  that  his  "  will  was 
on  the  verge  of  failing."  If  so  indefatigable  a  worker  as  M. 
Zola  thinks  so  poorly  of  his  will,  the  indolent  should  take  heart. 
Among  other  readable  contributions  to  an  unusually  varied 
"  Fortnightly "  we  must  note  Mr.  Edward  Dicey's  "  Egypt, 
1 881-1897,"  a  kind  of  comptc  rendu  of  progress  in  Egypt,  based 
on  the  recent  statistical  returns  of  Sir  Elwin  Palmer  :  a  signifi- 
cant discussion  by  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  of  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  ;  and  two  contributions  on  Prison  Reform  and 
the  Prison  Bill  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison  and  Miss  Eliza  Orme. 

The  new  number  of  the  American  quarterly  "Poet-Lore" 
leads  off  with  a  novelty,  which  occupies  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  of  the  magazine,  and  is  certain  to  exercise  readers 
considerably.  This  is  a  translation  of  a  very  characteristic 
drama  by  Hauptmann,  whom  certain  Berlin  critics  have  placed 
high  among  symbolists  and  foremost  among  German  dramatists. 
"The  Sunken  Bell"  is  excessively  fantastic,  and  in  no  sense 
readily  to  be  "shaped,"  even  by  an  imaginative  reader,  as  a 
stage  performance.  As  to  the  symbolism  with  which  this 
singular  play  is  irradiated,  or,  as  some  will  think,  beclouded, 
there  is  an  interpretative  note  appended  at  the  close  of  the 
reviews  in  "  Poet-Lore,"  which  readers  may  accept  or  amend  at 
will.  It  does  not,  we  think,  exhaust  the  possible  mysteries  of 
the  fuliginous  depths  of  Hauptmann's  drama. 

The  most  important,  certainly  the  most  momentous  contribu- 
tion to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  is  that  on  "England's  Duties 
as  a  Neutral,"  by  John  Macdonell,  LL.D.,  Master  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  exposition  of  the  whole  duty  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  neutral  power  is  set  forth  under  the  main  divisions 
of  the  subject — The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  The  Right  of 
Search,  Commercial  Blockades  and  Pacific  Blockades.  How 
far  the  war  now  proceeding  may  affect  our  position  or  raise  the 
tone  of  "international  morality"  is  beyond  any  one's  foresight, 
though  the  writer  assumes  a  hopeful  tone.  He  observes,  how- 
ever, it  is  ominous  that  it  was  the  action  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  days  of  Bolivar,  that  led  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  neutrality  in  England.  The  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  of  18 19  was  the  direct  result  of  armed  interference  of 
English  expeditions  in  aid  of  Spanish  colonies,  against  which 
Spain  had  protested.  The  war  between  North  and  South, 
again,  revealed  the  imperfections  of  that  measure  and  occasioned 
the  passing  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1870,  which  at  the 
moment  "  expresses  our  chief  present  obligations  as  a  Neutral 
Power."  Thus  if  wars  react  on  laws  internationally,  the  conflict 
of  Spain  with  the  United  States  may  further  affect  the  vexed 
questions  of  "  the  right  of  search"  and  "  continuous  voyages," 
though,  probably,  as  this  eminent  authority  thinks,  in  favour  of 
neutrals  and  the  trading  community  generally.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson  deals  with  "  The  World's  Armaments "  and  their 
prodigious  growth  of  late,  illustrated  by  some  fearsome  diagrams. 
Lady  Albinia  Hobart-Hampden  in  an  earnest  paper  on  "  The 
Working  Girl  of  To-Day  "  deplores  the  lack  of  hearty,  practical 
help  on  the  part  of  ladies  interested  in  the  cause,  which  is 
necessary  to  make  working  girls'  clubs  successful.  If  anything 
can  rouse  these  lukewarm  ladies  this  article  should  do  all  that 
is  needed.  From  the  pen  of  the  late  M.  Charles  Yriarts 
we  have  an  extremely  interesting  reminiscent  article  on  Meis- 
sonier.  Mr.  A.  J.  Mason  tells  of  the  "  Romance  of  an  Ancient 
City  Church,"  in  a  retrospect  of  the  annals  of  All  Hallows' 
Barking,  that  is  full  of  interest  and  agreeably  written.  It  is 
a  little  late,  however,  to  hope  that  "  the  old-world  character  " 
of  this  church  of  many  august  memories  "  will  never  be  lost 
at  the  restorer's  hands,"  for  it  has  suffered  grievously  already. 
AH  we  can  hope  now  is  that  it  will  be  let  alone.  Another 
article  of  some  antiquarian  interest,  though  it  refers  to  society 
rather  than  buildings,  is  the  fragment  of  a  young  lady's  journal 
descriptive  of  a  trip  from  Dublin  to  London  in  1791.  It  is  a 
quaint  and  truly  young-ladyish  document.  At  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  for  instance,  she  observes  that  everything  was 
carved  "  in  a  degree  of  taste  that  would  do  honour  to  a  modern 
artist."  Near  Woburn  she  notes  the  custom  of  the  people 
earning  a  few  pence  by  propping  up  the  carriages  with  "great 
mallets,"  while  the  horses  rest  when  going  up  hill.  At  Almack's 
she  attends  her  first  ball,  and  found  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
"beyond  anything"  for  beauty,  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  ("the 
Prince  was  not  there")  decidedly  "handsome."  The  next 
morning  she  "awakened  with  a  dreadful  headache." 


In  "  Cosmopolis"  Mr.  Bodley's  "France"  is  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  been 
"  disappointed  "  in  that  "very  interesting,  elaborate  and  most  am- 
bitious book."  A  "serious  student"  must  needs  be  disappointed, 
Mr.  Harrison  thinks,  in  the  limitations  of  Mr.  Bodley's  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  "  France,"  he  insists  but  "  French  Politics," 
and  French  Institutions,  that  are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Bodley's 
study.  A  short  but  excellent  notice  of  Topelius  is  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain,  the  translator  of  some  of  the  Finnish 
romancer's  work.  Dealing  with  "  Greek  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture," Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant  declares  that,  in  spite  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  satisfactory  proof  of  vitality  in  the  literary 
development  of  Greece.  Among  the  French  contributions  the 
most  considerable  are  a  further  instalment  by  M.  Chailley- 
Bert's  admirable  studies  "  Les  Hollandais  a  Java,"  and  a 
pleasant  account  of  a  recent  sojourn  in  London,  "  Quinze  jours 
a  Londres,"  by  Madame  Maria  Star.  This  month's  dramatic 
review  is  taken  up  by  M.  Francois  Sarcey,  who,  after  a  graceful 
reference  to  his  predecessor  in  this  "  chronique  "  of  the  Parisian 
stage,  carries  on  the  record  of  what  he  considers  one  of  the 
most  productive  seasons  known  for  a  long  time.  In  the  usual 
"  Revue  du  mois,"  M.  de  Pressense  is  delivered  of  some  lively 
comments  on  the  political  situation.  The  most  notable  of  the 
German  articles  is  a  critical  -and  biographical  sketch  of  Bern- 
hard  von  Lepel  by  Theodore  Fontane. 

In  the  "  National  Review,"  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  writing  of 
"  The  Advance  on  the  Soudan,"  declares,  with  regard  to  the 
grumblings  of  press  correspondents  as  to  the  Sirdar's  treatment 
of  them,  that  he  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  follows  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  though  in  less  vigorous 
strain,  as  a  critic  of  Mr.  Bodley's  work  on  France,  in  a  readable 
review  under  the  title  "A  Publicist's  View  of  France."  Among 
other  articles  of  note  we  must  name  Mr.  Morgan-Richardson's 
"Plunder  by  Death  Duties,"  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Stutfield's 
"  Handicaps." 

Those  who  are  not  weary  of  the  Affaire  Dreyfus  may  find 
interesting  the  article  by  John  Morse,  junr.,  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  on  "The  Dreyfus  and  Zola  Trials."  Mr.  Richard 
Olney's  "  International  Isolation  of  the  United  States"  contains 
much  that  is  well  put  and  decidedly  opportune  with  regard  to 
Anglo-American  agreement  and  the  "  patriotism  of  race." 
Among  the  literary  articles  we  note  a  thoughtful  essay  on 
"English  Literature  and  the  Vernacular,"  by  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Liddell. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  guardian  of  the  excellent  "  Maga" 
is  opening  his  windows  to  let  in  a  little  of  the  wind  and  sun 
with  which  this  month  of  May  is  making  her  entry.    For  the 
current  number  is  stuffy  ;  one  thinks  of  a  library,  arranged  in 
November,  and  unopened,  untenanted,  since.    The  quality  of 
stuffiness  baffles  analysis  ;  maybe  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  Sir  Walter  is  mentioned  more  than  the  orthodox  number 
of  times,  and  perhaps  Christopher  North  is  not  mentioned  at 
all ;  but  a  study  of  the  magazine  makes  one  wish  that  "  Maga  " 
would  sometimes  err  on  the  side  of  behaving  as  if  the  world 
had  been  created  yesterday.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  "  Memoir 
of  Sir  Charles  Murray "  forms  the  subject  of  one  article,  and 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  himself,  in  another,  gossips  of  some 
forgotten  volumes  that  have  come  in  his  way.    The  heroes  of 
the  two  historical  romances — by  Mr.  Neil  Munro  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Capes — have  neither  of  them  yet  come  to  the  end  of 
their  manifold  adventures  ;  but  they  show  no  sign  of  weariness, 
gallant  as  ever  the  Scot,  and  the  French  Count  as  French — in 
the  matter  of  interjections,  at  least.    It  is  true  that  a  breath  of 
air,  somewhat  more  recent  than  the  little  wars  of  Lome  or  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  comes  with  the  gossip  of  the  "  Looker-on,' 
though  even  that  might  be  fresher.     There  is  an  article 
on  "  British  Interests  in  the  Far  East,"  quoting  again  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  pointing  out  again  that  we  have  lost  our 
hold  on  China,  when  we  might  so  easily  have  retained  it,  and 
that  the  loss  means  ruin.    We  must,  therefore,  set  to,  in  all 
earnestness,  to  regain  as  much  of  our  hold  as  we  can  against 
Russia  and  France.    It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  ;  we 
have  heard  it  before,  and,  since  the  writer  labours  under  the 
belief  that  no  one  in  Great  Britain  reads  his  articles,  although 
they  are  telegraphed  to  Petersburg,  we  shall  hear  it  again.  An 
authority  on  the  subject  of  the  Volunteers,  after  touching  on  the 
want  of  strict  discipline  and  cohesion  that  comes  from  infrequent 
and  poorly  attended  drills,  suggests  as  a  remedy  that  volun- 
teering should  be  made  attractive  by  payment — £5  a  year,  and 
that  "  regular"  officers,  retiring  under  the  age  of  fifty,  should  be 
required,  if  resident  in  Great  Britain,  to  join  either  Militia  or 
Volunteers.    The  magazine  opens  with  an  enjoyable  contri- 
bution from  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  "  Disraeli  the  Younger,"  a 
very  dashing  presentation. 

"  Macmillan's  "  contains  a  convincing  defence  of  the  privates' 
behaviour  in  Tirah,  by  an  officer  who  served  with  them.  The 
many  and  unusually  harassing  difficulties  of  an  arduous  and, 
from  the  fighting  point  of  view,  unsatisfactory  campaign,  were 
met  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  the  private  soldier  engaged  had  at 
least  as  much  reason  to  resent  the  small  opportunity  afforded 
for  dashing  attacks  as  the  newspaper-reader  at  home.  From 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  Afridis,  the  campaign  was  a  constant  sequence  of  rear- 
guard actions — actions  that  left  the  men  with  the  uncomfortable 
impression  that  they  were  running  away.  An  anonymous 
writer  discusses  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "The  Naval  War  of  1812,"  in 
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order  to  show  why  he  objects  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  as  a 
historian  for  his  own  country,  since  he  is  fairer  than  many 
others,  but  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  in  his  history  of 
"The  Royal  Navy  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present." 
Mr.  Roylance-Ken't  writes  with  distinction  of  "Two  Radicals  of 
the  Old  School " — Place  and  Roebuck. 

There  are  two  sets  of  letters  in  the  "Cornhill,"  both  interesting  ; 
one  is  from  the  correspondence  between  Lamb  and  his  young 
Quaker  friend,  Robert  Lloyd,  and  the  other  consists  of  a  few 
brief  notes  (written  between  1808  and  1S13)  from  a  young 
lieutenant,  David  Leslie,  a  great  favourite  and  worshipper  of 
Charles  Napier.  Mr.  Maurice  Eden  Paul,  taking  Mr.  Kidd's 
"  Social  Evolution  "  as  his  guide,  examines  the  philosophy  of  the 
social  evolution  in  Japan.  His  most  important  finding  is  "  the 
lack  of  ethical  motive."  The  resuscitation  of  Buddhism  he 
considers  out  of  the  question  ;  Confucianism  is  too  narrow  to 
cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  a  modern  State,  and 
Christianity  is  unlikely  to  take  root  in  the  country.  In  the  short 
space  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  manages  to  con- 
template, with  a  very  fair  completeness,  the  different  varieties 
of  "  Schoolmasters'  Humour." 

"  Harpers  ::  opens  with  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Julian  Ralph 
on  f  Awakened  Russia,"  and  there  is  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription, by  Mr.  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  of  "  Varallo  and  the  Val 
Sesia."  The  article  contains  a  few  illustrations  that  give  some 
idea  of  the  amazing  art — fresco,  sculpture  and  bas-relief,  with 
here  and  there  real  drapery,  hair  or  woodwork — that  decorates 
the  chapels  and  presents  the  chief  scenes  of  the  Passion  Play. 
It  is,  Mr.  Weeks  says,  perhaps  the  earliest  known  example  of 
the  modern  diorama. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  interesting  articles  of  pictures  in 
the  " Century " — "The  Beethoven  Museum  at  Bonn"  (with  a 
photograph  of  the  life-mask)  ;  an  appreciative  character  sketch, 
by  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  that  very  curious  and  powerful 
Russian  statesman,  Constantine  Pobedonostzeff,  often  called 
"  the  Torquemada  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;"  "An  Outline  of 
Japanese  Art,"  by  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa  ;  and  an  account  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  of  a  strange  corner  in  Western  Central  New 
Mexico. 

The  "  English  Illustrated"  has  got  hold  of  a  good  idea  in  its 
illustrated  article  "  Men  who  would  be  Kings." 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  632.) 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 


Ready  next  lueek. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN." 

JOHN  AND  SEBASTIAN  CABOT:  The  Discovery  of 

North  America.  By  C.  Raymond  Beazley.  Edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson. 
Frontispiece  Portrait  and  Map.   Cloth,  $i. 


Ready  next -week.    THROUGH  THE  GREAT  NORTH-WEST. 

ACROSS  THE  SUB-ARCTICS  OF  CANADA  :  3200  miles 

by  Canoe  and  Snowshoes'through  the  Barren  Lands.  By  J.  W.  Tyrrell.  C.  E., 
D.L.S.  With  List  of  Plants  collected  en  route,  a  Vocabulary  of  Eskimo  Words 
and  Phrases,  and  a  Route  Map  and  full  Classified  Index.  With  65  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  and  from  Drawings  by  Arthur  Heming.    Cloth,  7$.  6d. 


Ready  next -ueek.     RALEIGH'S  ELDORADA. 

BRITISH  GUIANA ;  Or,  Work  and  Wanderings  among  the 

Creoles  and  Coolies,  the  Africans  and  Indians  of  the  Wild  Country.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Crookall,  Author  of  "Books:  How  to  Read  and  What  to  Read," 
Topics  in  the  Tropics,"  &c.    With  26  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


Ready  next  week. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE"  SERIES. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STOKES:   His  Life  and  Work  (1804- 

1878).  By  his  Son,  William  Stokes,  Surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen  in 
Ireland.    With  two  Photogravures.    Cloth,  3s.  6i. 


Ready  next  week. 

KARL  MARX  AND  THE  CLOSE  OF  HIS  SYSTEM  : 

A  Criticism.  By  Eugen  v.  Bohm-Bawekk,  Counsellor  in  the  Austrian  Ministry 
of  Finance,  and  Honorary  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Translated  by  Alice  M.  Macdonald.  With  a  Preface  by  James  Bonar, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Malthus  and  His  Work,"  "  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,"  See,  &c.    Crow»  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION.    Mr.  BENJAMIN  SWIFT'S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

THE  DESTROYER.    In  green  cloth,  gilt  top,  6.?. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says.:  "  It  is  thoughtful,  analytical,  and  clever.  .  .  . 
There  can  betio  doubt  of  the  grace  and  almost  Meredithian  wealth  of  the  author's 
style.  Every  page  is  rich  in  epigrams— real  bright  turns  of  fancy,  not  platitudes 
turned  topsy-turvey.  .  .  .  The  rhythm  and  beauty  of  the  language  reach  a  very 
high  level." 

The  Acadetny  says  :  "  This  powerful  study.  .  .  .  Mr.  Swift  has  brain  and  a 
point  of  view." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says  :  "  It  is  notably  powerful  and  fascinating," 


SIXPENNY  EDITION. 

MADEMOISELLE  IXE.  By  Lanoe  Falconer.  Paper  6d. 

*>*  This  is  a  refirint  of  the  celebrated  story  which  led  off  the  Pseudonym 
Library. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


J300KS.  —  HATCHARDS,   Booksellers   to  the  Queen, 

in  ,  ,?7  r>"^»')illy,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  «c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
Of  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  6j. 

DANTE  AT  RAVENNA.     A  Study.     By  Catherine 

Maky  Phii.i.imohe,  Author  of  "  Studies  in  Italian  Literature,"  "  The  Warrior 
Medici,"  "  Fra  Angelico,"  "  Selections  from  the  Sermons  of  Padre  Agostina  Da 
Montefeltro,"  &c.   

NEW  NOVELS. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

JOHN   MAVERELL.     A  Tale  of  the  fRiviera.  By 

J.  Duncan  Craig,  D.D.,  Soci  Dou  Felibrige,  Author  of  "Real  Pictures  of 
Clerical  Life  in  Ireland,"  "  La  Debanado,  or  Scenes  during  the  Franco-German 
War,"  "Miejour,  or  Langjage  and  Literature  in  the  Land  of  the  Felibre," 
"Lady  Wilmerding  of  Maison  Rouge,"  "The  Handbook  of  the  Provencal 
Language,"  &<:. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5*. 

LUTES  AND  RIFTS.    By  Louisa  Sahn. 

"  The  author  writes  with  pleasant  vivaciousness." — Sliefficld  Independent. 


In  demy  8vo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  with  a  map  of  Sheffield  in  1780, 
price  \os.  6d  net.    Large-paper  copies,  1/.  is.  net. 

THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  BURGERY  OF  SHEFFIELD, 

commonly  called  THE  TOWN  TRUST.  By  John  Daniel  Lkaoek,  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  one  of  the  Town  Trustees  of  Sheffield,  &c. 

11  A  noble  local  record  of  far  more  than  local  importance." — Leeds  Mercury, 
"Contains  many  curious  and  precious  grains  of  information  with  regard  to 
the  local  life,  customs,  and  institutions  of  Sheffield,  and  even  the  public  events 
of  the  time." — Scotsman. 

11  Mr.  Leader  has  given  us  a  very  useful  book,  and  one  which  to  persons  con- 
nected with  Sheffield  cannot  fail  to  be  of  very  high  interest." — Antiquary. 

In  crown  8vo.  price  2s. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  BIOLOGY.    By  Dr.  Eliza- 

BETH  BLACKWELL.   

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 
In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  sr. 

UNCONSIDERED  TRIFLES.     By  George  Dalziel, 

Author  of  "Mattie  Gray,  and  other  Poems,"  "Faces  in  the  Fire,"  "Only  a 
Flower  Girl,"  &c. 

"Well  worth  reading,  some  exquisite  sentiments  being  exquisitely  expressed. 
Lovers  of  good  poetry  will  highly  value  this  attractive  little  volume." 

Western  Daily  Mercury. 

Tastefully  printed  on  antique  paper,  royal  i6mo.  and  bound  in  half-parchment,  2s.  6d. 

DANTE  VIGNETTES.    By  Norley  Chester.    A  Se- 

quence  of  Sonnets. 

"  Possesses  the  charm  of  sweet  and  satisfying  melody." — Academy. 
"  Norley  Chester  is  steeped  in  Dante." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK. 
At  all  Libraries. 

REMINISCENCES. 

By   M.   BETHAM- EDWARDS. 


Reviewed  exte7isively  as  follows  : — 

One  column,  Daily  Telegraph,  April  27. — "  Full  of  pleasant  passages- 
and  amusing  anecdotes." 

One  column,  Scotsman,  April  25. — "  A  charming  book." 
One  column,  Daily  News,  April  25. — "  Delightful  reading." 
One  column,  Standard,  April  25. 
One  column,  Daily  Chronicle,  April  25. 

Manchester  Guardian,  April  26. — "  This  is  a  very  agreeable  book. 
So  many  ill-natured  and  ill-written  autobiographies  are  published 
nowadays  that  one  is  quite  relieved  to  come  upon  a  volume  which  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 

The  Globe,  April  25. — "  Light  and  enjoyable  reading." 

One  column,  Glasgow  Herald,  April  28. — "The  masculine  quality 
.  .  .  does  not  diminish  the  piquancy  of  the  book." 


GEORGE  REDWAY,  PUBLISHER,  LONDON. 


Just  published,  medium  8vo.  buckram,  21s. 

SHORT  STALKS: 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Comprising  Trips  in 

Somaliland,  Sinai,  the  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt,. 
Crete,  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
and  Dagtiestan. 

By  EDWARD  NORTH  BUXTON. 

With  89  Page  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &>  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Jddrctt  :  "  Bookmen,  London."  Coda  :  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON.. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

-Nature  in  Quill  and  Crayon,  Sidelights  of  (E.  T.  Edwardes).  Kegan 

Literature. 
Dante's  Ten  Heavens  (E.  Gardner).    Constable.  I2s. 
Philology,  Classical,  Harvard  Studies  in  (Vol.  VIII.).  Ginn. 

Science. 

Biology,  Scientific  Method  in  (E.  Blackrick).    Elliot  Stock. 
■Submarine  Telegraphs  (C.  Bright).    Crosby  Lockwood.    £3  y. 

Music. 

Harmonising  of  Melodies,  The  (H.  C.  Banister).  Office  of  "  Music."  2s. 
History. 

Hittites  and  their  Language,  The  (C.  K.  Conder).  Blackwood. 

Biography. 
Marquise  de  Crenay,  La  (H.  Thirria).  Plange. 

Natural  History. 
Birds  in  London  (W.  H.  Hudson).    Longmans.  12s. 

Education. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Higher  (E.  Murray).    Blackie.    3*.  6d. 

^Eschyli  Tragoedix  (L.  Campbell).    Macmillan.  $s. 

Latin  Accidence,  A  Primer  of  (W.  Modlen).    Rivingtons.  is. 

Latin  Grammar,  A  Primer  of  (\V.  Modlen).    Rivingtons.    2s.  6d. 

Mechanics,  Experimental  (G.  H.  Wyatt).    Rivingtons.  gd. 

■Science,  Elementary  General  (A.  T.  Simmons  and  L.  M.  Jones)v 

Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 
Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre  (G.  E.  Fasnacht).    Macmillan.    is.  6d. 

Fiction. 

Ape,  the  Idiot  and  other  People,  The  (W.  C.  Morrow).  Richards. 

Better  Late  than  Never  (E.  Marshall).  Farran. 

Entanglements  (F.  Prevost).    Service  &  Paton.    3s.  6d. 

Life's  Wheel  (L.  Morley).    Digby,  Long.  6^-. 

Ministry  of  Deaconesses,  The  (C.  Robinson).  Methuen. 

Ocean  Tramp,  An  (Ch.  Clark).  Downey. 

Philanthropist,  The  (L.  Maynard).  Methuen. 

Philosopher's  Romance,  A  (J.  Berwick).  Macmillan. 

Romance  of  a  Regiment,  The  (J.  R.  Hutchinson).    Sampson  Low. 

Sea  of  Love,  The  (W.  P.  Dodge).    Long.    is.  6d. 

Where  Three  Creeds  Meet  (J.  C.  Oman).  Richards. 

Miscellaneous. 
Academy  Notes,  1898  (No  24).    Chatto  &  Windus.  is. 
Carlisle  Cathedral  (R.  S.  Ferguson).    Isbister.  2s. 
Early  History  of  the  Gospels,  Four  Lectures  on  (J.  H.  Wilkinson). 

Macmillan.  3*. 
Errors  in  English  (F.  D.  Mulla). 

Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British  Colonies  cf  North  America  (E.  L. 

Lord).   John  Hopkins  Press. 
Naval  Annual,  The  (edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey).  Griffin. 
Paris  Salon,  1898,  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  (May).    Chatto  & 

Windus. 

Pictures  of  1898.    "Art  Journal  "  Office.  1*. 

Pictures,  Royal  Academy  (Part  I.).    Cassell.  is. 

Reciter,  The  Empire.    Sunday  School  Union.  I*. 

Taxation,  New,  .Scheme  (F.  G.  Beaton).    Robinson.  6d. 

"  Variorum  "  Aids  to  the  Bible  Student,  The.    Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 

Reprints. 

Browning,  Selections  from  (edited  by  F.  Ryland).  Bell. 
Chase,  the  Road  and  the  Turf,  The  (Nimrod).    Arnold.  15*. 
"Studies  in  Little-known  Subjects  (C.  E.  Plumptre).    Sonnenschein.  6s. 

EDUCATION. 
QHOICE    OF   SCHOOLS   AND    TUTORS   (Boys  and 

Girls)  Gratis.  England  and  Continent.  Advice  to  Parents  with  Prospectuses 
and  all  information.— Okellan  a  &  Co.  (Established  1840),  44a  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

I?  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

v  varying  from  £80  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.— The  Annual  Examination 

for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  7,  8,  and  9  June.  Ten  Open  Scholarships,  at 
least,  of  value  ranging  between  £So  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded  ;  also  one 
Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians 
only.  Also.  Scholarships  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations. 
fChief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

"  A  language  in  six  months.    A  royal  road." — Review  0/ Reviews. 

CENTEAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 

QOUIN  SERIES  METHOD.    French,  German,  Spanish, 

Greek,  Latin,  &c.  Students  can  join  classes  at  any  time.  Teachers'  Training 
Course  begins  April  13.  Specimen  Lesson  free.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Howard 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand  (only  address).  H.  SWAN,  Principal. 

COLONIAL  COLLEGE  AND  ^TRAINING  FARMS,  Ltd. 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 
On  the  fine  seaside  Estate  of  the  College  (1800  acres),  in  a  splendid  climate; 
students  have  unique  opportunities  of  receiving  a  training,  practical  and  theoretical, 
which  will  fit  them  foi  a  career  abroad  or  at  home. 

Full  information  from  the  Director  at  above  Address,  or  from  the  LONDON 
SECRETARY,  11  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Next  term  commences  t6  May. 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  for  SALE  (old-established).— 

Numerous  stereotypes  of  bjoks,  copyrights,  illustrations,  saleable  and  profitable 
stock,  &c. ;  owner  retiring ;  rare  opportunity ;  favourable  terms.  Long  lease  ;  premises 
can  also  be  had  at  low  rent  or  purchase. — 150,  Bookseller,  12  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 
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T7MPIRE  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING,  NEW 
^  BALLET :  THE  PRESS,  and  SPORTING  SKETCH  :  THE  RACE. 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

*^  Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s, ,  2s.,  1$.,  and  6d. 

SPA,  BELGUIM. 

"TWELVE  HOURS  FROM  LONDON.— Summer  Season. 

Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  Regattas,  Lawn 
Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataillc  des  Fleuss.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe.  Sure  cure 
for  Ansemia  and  Weakness.  Hotels  and  Villas  at  moderate  prices. — For  details  apply 
to  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 

PRINCES  RESTAURANT,  PICCADILLY. 

Admittedly  the  most  Fashionable  in  London. 
Table  d'hote  Luncheon,  4s.  6d. ;  Dinners  a  la  Carte;  Suppers,  5a. 

Finest  Wines  and  cuisine  only.  Bocchi's  famous  Orchestra  performs  Daily  at  Dinner 
and  Supper  ;  also  at  Luncheon  on  Sundays.    1'he  charming  Royal  Institute  Picture 
Galleries  can  be  hired  for  Balls,  Receptions,  &c. 
Managing  Director,  GUSTAVE  FOURAULT,  from  Benoist's. 
  , 

BEBLIK. 

CENTRAL  HOTEL— HOTEL  DE  LUXE. 

'  OPPOSITE 

CENTRAL  STATION,  FRIEDRICHSTRASSE. 
A/TERRY  WEATHER  ON  PURE  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 

1V1  COUNTRY  MANSIONS.     Inexpensive  appliances  fixed.  Money 

saved  by  dispensing  with  hand  labour  in  favour  of  improved  pumps 
driven  by  gas,  oil,  wind,  water,  hot  air,  electricity,  or  steam  engines. 
Write  for  Pamphlet,  "  Water  Supply  to  Mansions." 

63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C 

HE  GARDEN  HOSE  of  the  Day  is  Merryweather's. 

Guaranteed  English  Make.  Best  Qualities.  No  Rise  in  Prices. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Lists. — 63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

Pa    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAII 
.  PC  \J.  SERVICES.  

PA,  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  K.URRA- 
CHEE,  CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAUS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  

P On  C\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
■  Ou  \Jm    TOURS.      For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  iae 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

UXION  XaXCTXS. 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Ticket*  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Ticket*  for  Pas*eager«'  Friends.        Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 

Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  Ltd.,  Canute  Road,  Southampton; 

14  Cookspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  ;  and 
SOUTH   AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES,  SUKZ.  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  J:  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

atanagtrt .   ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  }  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  Ann  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cocltspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

CTANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 
Head  Office,  io  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  and  go  branches  in 
South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ...   £4, 000,000. 

Paid-up  Capital    J.   ^1,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund...     -   ,£820,000. 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
Free  State,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application.     J.  Chumley,  London  Manager. 

LOCKWOOD  AND  CO. 

STOCK  and  MINING  SHARE  DEALERS, 

3   THROGMORTON   AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1886. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINING  and  LAND  SHARES. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  MINING  SHARES. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MINING  SHARES. 

INDIAN  MINING  SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS  MIMNG  SHARES 
Business  in  the  above  Shares  for  the  Fortnightly  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ments, or  for  One,  Two,  or  Three  Months  Forward  Delivery. 

Terms  0/ Business  ami  Full  Particulars  on  Application. 

OUR  MINING  REVIEW  AND  BAROMETER  (fourth  year  of  publica- 
tion). This  well-known  Report  appears  weekly  in  the  leading  financial  daily  papers, 
and  contains  a  comprehensive  summary  and  careful  forecast  of  the  Mining  Market. 

DAILY  MINING  LIST,  with  closing  prices  of  all  active  Shares. 

WEEKLY  MINING  LIST,  comprising  a  quantity  of  valuable  information 
respecting  Dividends,  Calls,  Mining  Results,  New  Issues,  &c.  &c. 

THE  ABOVE   PUBLICATIONS  POST  FREE. 
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Among  the  books  already  published  by  MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS 

in  1898  are  the  following: — 

PLAYS,    PLEASANT    AND  UNPLEASANT. 

By   GEORGE   BERNARD  SHAW. 

(i)  Unpleasant,    (ii)  Pleasant.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Two  volumes. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  each. 

The  OUTLOOK  : — "  There  is  now  a  dramatist  of  the  greatest  possibilities  in  these  islands.  Mr.  Shaw's  volumes  reiuain~with  us,  and 
are,  when  all  has  been  said,  at  least  the  expressions  of  an  amazing  and  powerful  temperament." 

DAILY  Chronicle  : — 11  The  character  of  Mrs.  Warren  is  superb;  the  indictment  of  the  economic  conditions  which  beget  Mrs.  Warrens  and 
their  bondwomen  is  thrilling  and  crushing,  and  the  technique  is  throughout  admirable,  especially  in  the  natural  yet  intensely  dramatic  manipulation 
of  the  great  scenes." 

The  Glasgow  HERALD: — "By  the  publication  of  the  seven  plays  contained  in  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Shaw  has  made  his  appeal  to  the  wider 
public  wherever  English  is  read,  and  everywhere  that  he  finds  honest  readers  we  think  there  will  be  no  question  that  his  plays  are  quite  the  cleverest 
and  most  important  contribution,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  that  the  Victorian  era  has  so  far  made  to  the  English  prose  drama.  ' 


VERSIONS  FROM  HAFIZ:  an  Essay  in  Persian  Metre. 

By  WALTER  LEAF.     Small  410.  linen,  5*.  net. 

THK  SCOTSMAN: — "  The  result,  while  not  without  its  attraction  for  such  lovers  of poetry  as  do  no!  care  to  be  troubled  to  make  any  reckoning 
of  its  purely  formal  qualities,  is  full  of  a  new  and  uncommon  interest  as  teaching  Persian  prosedy  by  the  happiest  of  examples." 


FICTION. 

STUDIES  IN  BROWN  HUMANITY: 

Being  Scrawls  and  Smudges  in  Sepia,  White,  and  Yellow. 

By  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  Author  of  "  In  Court  and  Kampong."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  : — "  When  the  author  of  these  studies  gave  us  '  In  Court  and  Kampong '  last  year,  he  held  us  strongly  by  his 
vivid  pictures  of  the  strange,  wild  life  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  the  present  -vork,  which  is  a  collection  of  sixteen  tales  and  sketches  of 
Malaya,  he  has  surpassed  himself,  and  does  injustice  to  his  remarkable  powers  of  quick  yet  minute  description  to  term  any  one  of  the  sixteen 
either  a  'scrawl'  or  a  'smudge.'  For  these  stories  are  no  faint  pictures — they  are  photographs,  clear,  convincing,  and  often  all  too  terrifying, 
but  nevertheless  always  fascinating,  if  only  for  the  simplicity  of  the  origin  of  the  dread  tragedies  they  unfold.  And  whether  he  writes  of  some 
awful  deed  bom  of  the  passions  of  love  and  hxtred,  or  tells  us  of  the  horrors  which  attend  the  footsteps  of  the  white  explorer— himself ,  for 
instance — whom  mischance  has  stricken  sorely  in  the  black  depths  of  the  Malayan  jungle,  Mr.  Clifford  is  always  simple,  direct,  but  forciful, 
strong  and  absorbing." 


THE   CATTLE  MAN. 

By  G.  B.  BURGIN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph: — "  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin  author  of  half  a  dozen  novels  of  singular  ability  and  interest,  has  just  produced  a  one-volume 
novel  every  whit  as  clever  and  eccentric  as  any  of  its  fictional  forerunners.  The  hero  of  this  fascinating  tale  is  Cranby  Miller.  .  .  .  For 
Miller's  extraordinary  adventures  in  London,  which  are  recounted  with  infinite  spirit,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Burgin's  robust 
and  engaging  narrative." 

The  Standard  : — "  Told  with  excellent  spirit  and  humour,  the  movement  is  good  and  the  talk  spontaneous.  .  .  .  Mr.  Burgin  has 
humour,  vitality,  observation,  and,  the  moment  he  touches  Canadian  things  or  people,  an  individuality  of  his  own." 


THE  APE,  THE  IDIOT,  AND  OTHER  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  C.  MORROW.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


WHERE  THREE  CREEDS  MEET: 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN  INDIAN  LIFE.    By  J.  CAMPBELL  OMAN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


CONVICT  99:   A  True  Story  of  Penal  Servitude. 

By  MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON  and  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 
With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanlf.y  L.  Wood.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 


PORPHYRION,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  LAURENCE  BINYON,  Author  of  "London  Visions."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  net. 


SPIKENARD:  A  Book  of  Devotional  Love  Poems. 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN.    With  Cover  designed  by  the  Author. 
Small  4to.  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GRANT  RICHARDS,  9  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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A  NEW  WORK  BY  ALFRED  E.  PEASE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hunting  Reminiscences. 

By  ALFRED  E.  PEASE,  M.P., 

Author  of  "  The  Cleveland  Hounds  as  a  Trencher-Fed  Pack,"  "Horse- 
breeding  for  Farmers,"  &c. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  late  Sir  FRANK  LOCKWOOD,  Cuthbert 
Brabley,  Heywood  Hardy,  and  from  Photographs. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Contents  :  —  The  Cambridge  Drag  and  House  of  Commons 
Steeplechase. — The  Life  of  a  Hunter. — Hounds. — Hards-Hunting. — 
Fox-Hunting. — Badger-Hunting. — Cub-Hunting. —  The  Greatest  run 
I  ever  saw,  &c. 

Also  an  edition  de  luxe,  limited  to  200  numbered  copies  at  one  guinea 
net,  beautifully  printed  from  newly-cast  type  on  Dickinson's  hand-made 
deckled-edge  paper,  and  the  illustrations  printed  on  the  finest  art  plate 
paper,  with  several  extra  illustrations  not  included  in  the  smaller  edition. 

%*  A  Copy  of  this  work  has  been  graciously  *  accepted 
by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

THE  TIMES  says  : 
"  There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pease's  little  volume  of  Hunting 
Reminiscences  than  from  a  library  of  more  pretentious  treatises.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  portrait  of  the  author  himself  on  a  favourite  mare.  But  where  he  really  paints 
himself  is  in  every  page,  and  long  before  we  have  got  to  the  concluding  chapter  we 
seem  to  know  him  intimately  as  we  like  him  much.  Mr.  Pease,  like  Sol  Gills,  is 
'■chockful  of  science,'  but  there  is  not  a  touch  of  pedantry  in  his  manner  of  imparting 
his  knowledge — the  reader  picks  it  up  incidentally  as  he  goes  galloping  along,  for 
the  pace  is  good  from  the  start  to  the  finish.  Mr.  Pease  maintains  that  there  is  as 
little  monotony  in  foxhunting  as  in  our  variable  climate,  and  assuredly  we  may  say 
the  same  of  chapters  that  are  only  too  short.  He  writes  with  equal  facility  and 
freshness,  whether  he  is  looking  into  the  horse-boxes  or  inspecting  the  kennels, 
whether  he  is  out  with  the  harriers  or  digging  for  a  badger.  He  has  delightful 
reminiscences  of  old  days  with  the  Cambridge  drag,  when  hard-riding  undergraduates 
expected  miracles  of  the  horses  they  rode,  as  if  they  had  several  spare  necks  in  their 
pockets.  But  all  his  life  the  north-country  sportsman  has  been  hard  and  hard-riding, 
and  we  recommend  especially  his  modest  narrative  of  a  memorable  run  over  the 
Cleveland  moors,  when  several  hounds  succumbed  to  sheer  exhaustion,  and  when, 
leaving  all  but  his  brother  far  behind,  he  was  in  alone  at  the  death,  on  foot  and  in  the 
darkness.  We  might  quote  many  useful  bints  or  aphorisms  ;  nor  have  we  ever  met 
with  more  sensible  suggestions  for  getting  together  serviceable  pac  ks,  whether  of  fox- 
hounds or  harriers.  It  may  be  added  that  the  bright  little  book  is  further  enlivened 
by  good  stories  and  old  hunting  songs,  and  there  are  three  exquisitely  humorous 
sketches  by  the  late  Sir  Frank  Lockwood." 


RIDING  FOR  LADIES. 

With  Hints  on  the  Stable. 

By  Mrs.  Power  O'Donoghue. 
With  9r  Illustrations  by  A.  Chantrey  Corbould.    Imperial  i6mo.  ms.  6d. 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  her  book,  as  of  all  books  of  any  value,  that  it  has  a 
distinctive  character.  Sound  common  sense  and  a  thoroughly  practical  way  01 
communicating  instruction  are  its  leading  traits." — Daily  News. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2  CREED  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL 
By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON, 

Author  of  "Patience  Sparhawk,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

AMERICAN  WIVES 

AND 

ENGLISH  HUSBANDS. 

"  One  of  the  most  brilliant  '  Society '  novels  published  of  late  years." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  general  conception  of  the  work  is  masterly  Her  style  has  rare  and 

inimitable  virtues — a  fine  vocabulary,  rhythm,  movement,  directness." 

Manchester  Guardian. 


Crown  8vo.  art  vellum,  gilt  top,  y.  6d. 

ENTANGLEMENTS: 

The  Woman's  Weaving. 

BY 

FRANCIS  PREVOST,  Author  of  "False  Dawn,"  &c. 


SERVICE  &  PATON, 
5  HENRIETTA  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MAGMILLAN  AND  GO  'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MEMOIRS  OF  THOMAS 

HENRY  HUXLEY.    Edited  by  Professor  Michael  Foster,  M.A., 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankestbr.  M.A., 
LL. D. ,  F.R.S.    In  Four  Volumes.    Vol.  I.,  super  royal  8vo.  25*.  net. 
*»*  This  work  will  be  sold  in  sets  only. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  CONCERT-DIRECTOR.    By  Nellie  K. 

Blissett,  Author  of  "  The  Wisdom  of  the  Simple."    Crown  8vo.  6^. 

A  PHILOSOPHER'S  ROMANCE.    By  John 

Berwick,  Author  of  •'  The  Secret  of  Saint  Florel."   Crown  8vo.  6*. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  FAMILY :  A  Story  of 

Fortunatus  and  the  Barbarians.    By  F.  Emily  Phillips,  Author  of 
"  The  Education  of  Antonia,"  "The  Knight's  Tale."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
ACADEMY.—"  A  clever  story." 

THE  FOREST  LOVERS  :  A  Romance.  By 

Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd," 
"  Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s.       [Ready  17  May. 


Crown  8vo.  3*.  net. 

FOUR  LECTURES  on  the  EARLY  HISTORY 

OF  THE  GOSPELS.  Delivered  at  Milborne  Port,  Somerset,  Advent, 
1897,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Stock  Gaylard, 
Dorset,  sometime  Lecturer  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 


Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d.  net. 

THE  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  By 

Friedrich  Blass,  Dr.  Phil.,  D.  Th.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology 
in  the  University  of  Halle- Wittenberg. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED, 

For  the   CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,   ITALIAN,  SPANISH, 
and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange  of 
Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  &*  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFOBD  STREET; 
251  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FAILURE. 

"  Xippur  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates:  the  narrative  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Expedition  to  Babylonia  in  the  years 
18S8-90."  By  John  Punnett  Peters.  Vol.1.  First 
Campaign.     New  York  &  London  :  Putnam. 

A\rE  cannot  imagine  what  evil  genius  inspired  Dr. 
V  V  Peters  to  publish  this  volume  without  waiting  for 
its  sequel.  The  expedition  to  Babylonia,  repeated  several 
times,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  enlightenment  and 
munificence  of  the  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  who  sub- 
scribed ^14, 000  to  carry  it  out.  But  the  first  year's  ''cam- 
paign, ""as  its  director  confesses,  was  an  unmitigated 
failure.  The  failure  was  amply  redeemed  in  subsequent 
years,  when  the  temple  of  Bel  was  thoroughly  explored, 
and  the  history  of  the  venerable  city  of  Niffer  or  Nippur 
was  established,  and  illustrated  by  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  inscriptions,  extending  over  a  period  of 
5000  years.  The  rational  course  would  have  been 
to  pass  lightly  over  the  unimportant  efforts  of  the 
first  year,  and  to  devote  the  bulk  of  the  publication  to 
the  really  valuable  results  which  followed.  But  Dr. 
Peters  has  no  sense  of  proportion.  He  must  needs 
begin  at  the  very  beginning — it  is  a  mercy  he  did  not 
start  with  the  Garden  of  Eden — and  he  insists  on 
recording  every  insignificant  detail  of  an  unfruitful  and 
totally  uneventful  expedition.  The  consequence  is  that, 
out  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  which 
swell  out  the  volume,  only  thirty-three  treat  of  the 
work  at  Nippur— less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

If  the  other  nine-tenths  contained  much  of  general 
interest,  or  even  mere  novelty,  we  might  not  complain. 
A  good  book  of  travels  is  a  pleasure  to  read,  even 
when  it  traverses  well-worn  tracks.  But  Dr.  Peters' 
work  is  emphatically  not  a  good  book  of  travels.  It 
has  no  pretensions  to  style,  humour,  graphic  power,  or 
knowledge  of  the  country,  language,  or  people.  We 
are  not  even  introduced  to  the  Euphrates  until  a  quarter 
of  the  book  has  been  wasted — on  what  ?  On  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  "public- 
spirited  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia "  (one  of  whom 
appears  in  the  frontispiece)  raised  the  money.  We 
have  every  admiration  for  these  "public-spirited  gentle- 
men," but  we  cannot  profess  the  faintest  curiosity  about 
their  names  or  how  many  dollars  they  respectively 
raised.  Then  follows  another  elaborate  account  of  the 
negotiations  Dr.  Peters  instituted  at  Constantinople  to 
obtain  the  necessary  authority  to  excavate, — the  Turks' 
delays,  the  insolence  of  office,  and  the  general  "bothera- 
tion "  which  patient  merit  had  to  put  up  with.  Like 
things  have  happened  to  every  explorer  on  Ottoman 
soil — to  Layard,  to  Newton,  to  Rassam,  even  to  Budge. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  interest  in  divulging  the 
painful  throes  which  invariably  precede  the  birth  of  a 
firman.  Dr.  Peters,  however,  will  let  us  off  nothing. 
We  are  treated  to  street-scenes  in  Constantinople — 
even  the  everlasting  curs  have  their  turn  ;  and  of  course 
there  are  dervishes  galore,  with  a  Persian  Passion  Play 
thrown  in,  but  curiously  enough  without  a  word  about 
the  action  of  the  play  itself.  As  if  this  were  not  enough 
by  way  of  digression  in  a  book  entitled  "  Nippur,"  a 
biography  is  inserted  of  Hamdy  Bey,  the  energetic 
director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
We  missed  the  biography  of  the  U.S.  Minister,  or  of 
the  President — but  perhaps  we  searched  carelessly. 

We  must  admit  that  Dr.  Peters  takes  us  with  com- 
mendable celerity  from  the  Golden  Horn  to  the 
Euphrates,  by.  way  of  Alexandretta  and  Aleppo.  Twenty 
pages  actually  do  the  whole  trip.  Once  arrived  at  the 
Great  River,  however,  our  guide  becomes  learnedly 
topographical,  and  bores  us  with  that  interminable 
subject  of  discussion,  the  identification  of  sites.  We 
believe  he  really  has  happened  upon  a  new  and  plausible 
identification  of  Thapsacus,  but  otherwise,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  he  has  chiefly  laboured  the  fields  already  well 
ploughed  by  Chesney,  Ainsworth,  and  Sachau.  The 
expedition  began  in  1888,  so  the  philosophical,  scientific, 
and  reverend  doctor  (it  is  odd  to  notice  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence on  the  title-page,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.)  has  had 
nine  years  in  which  to  get  up  his  facts.  It  is  impossible 
to  approve  the  carping  manner  in  which  he  frequently 


criticises  General  Francis  Rawdon  Chesney,  R.A. 
Chesney  was  the  father  of  Euphrates  exploration,  his 
survey  is  still  the  best,  as  a  whole,  in  existence,  and 
considering  that  he  first  made  the  voyage  sixty  years 
ago  his  antiquarian  and  topographical  learning  are 
remarkable.  Dr.  Peters  is  hardly  the  man  to  challenge 
him.  What,  for  instance,  can  we  think  of  a  traveller 
who  is  fond  of  expatiating  on  "  Saracenic  and  Moham- 
medan architecture  "  (as  if  they  were  two  things)  and  is 
absolutely  ignorant,  not  only  of  Arabic  (his  Arabic 
names  are  often  scarcely  recognisable)  but  of  Moham- 
medan history  ?  Here  is  a  charming  example  of  the 
reading  of  an  inscription  !  "In  the  name  of  God,  the 
merciful  and  gracious,  Bekr  Mohammed  ibn  Eyub 
Khalil,  prince  of  believers,  has  gone  up"  !  Dr.  Peters 
cannot  identify  this  "  Bekr,"  but  anybody  with  a 
smattering  of  Oriental  history  could  not  mistake  him. 
Of  course  it  is  "Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  son  of  Ayyub, 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,"  i.e.,  El-'Adil  the 
brother  of  Saladin.  He  explains  Salahiyeh  as  named 
after  Salah-ed-din,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  town  is 
spelled  Es-Salihiyeh,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
great  Soldan.  Writing  of  the  Castle  of  Ja'bar,  Dr. 
Peters  informs  us  that  it  "played  quite  (sic)  a  part  in 
the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the  Seljukian  Turks," 
but  apparently  he  has  never  heard  of  the  most  cele- 
brated event  connected  with  the  fortress,  the  murder 
of  the  Atabeg  Zengi.  Even  in  cuneiform  learning  the 
Expedition  must  have  been  "  sadly  to  seek,"  though, 
after  all,  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  their  "  objective." 
Here  is  their  first  experience  : — 

"  A  Syrian  Catholic  priest  met  us  outside  of  Deir,  and 
invited  us  to  be  his  guests — an  invitation  which  we 
politely  declined.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  later, 
and  he  and  his  brother  tried  to  sell  us  forged  anti- 
quities. At  the  outset  we  were  all  taken  in  ;  and  Harper 
and  Hilprecht  had  quite  a  contest  as  to  priority  of  right, 
and  which  should  have  the  honour  of  buying  the  anti- 
quities. Fortunately  the  man  did  not  accept  our  first 
offer.  Later,  Hilprecht  found  some  frauds  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  priest's  brother.  This  .  .  .  awakened 
my  suspicions,  and  I  sent  for  the  first  lot  again.  On 
closer  examination  it  proved  that  they  were  all  forgeries. 
Among  them  was  a  curious  plaque  with  a  Buddhistic 
figure  upon  it,  and  underneath,  written  in  cuneiform 
characters,  the  word  Buddha." 

If  explorers  are  let  loose  upon  the  world  who  could 
for  a  second  accept  as  genuine  a  Buddhistic  cuneiform 
tablet,  archaeology  must  provide  a  special  lunatic 
asylum.  Speaking  of  antiquity  dealers,  we  find  a  re- 
ference to  "the  Daoud  Thoma  ring,"  followed  by  the 
statement  that  "  Daoud  Thoma  was  Hormuzd  Rassam's 
head  man  in  his  excavations,  and  it  is  publicly  claimed 
by  the  British  Museum  officials  that  tablets  belonging 
to  those  excavations  have  been  making  their  appear- 
ance piecemeal  ever  since."  We  do  not  know  about 
the  "  public  claim,"  but  we  do  know  that  the  matter 
formed  the  subject  of  a  libel  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Rassam  against  one  British  Museum  official,  and  should 
be  discussed  with  caution. 

The  expedition  was  most  hospitably  entertained  at 
Baghdad  by  Major  Talbot,  and  visited  the  neighbouring 
objects  of  interest,  among  others  the  tomb  of  Zubeyda, 
the  wife  of  Harun-er-Rashid.  Dr.  Peters  does  not  men- 
tion that  the  tombstone  of  this  lady  was  carried  off,  yet, 
unless  our  memory  fails  us,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition  certainly  had  it  in  London  some  years  ago. 
The  removal  smacks  of  sacrilege.  Soon  after  leaving 
Baghdad  the  expedition  reached  Nippur,  and  at  last  the 
narrative  becomes  interesting,  not  because  anything 
important  was  found  in  the  trenches  they  cut  through 
the  mounds,  but  because  life  became  extremely  excit- 
ing by  reason  of  the  jealousies  and  feuds  of  the  rival 
Arab  tribes,  who  all  wanted  to  be  retained  as  guards  of  - 
the  American  camp,  and  to  be  paid  and  fed  and 
doctored  and  "  tobaccoed "  by  the  explorers.  War- 
dances  and  alarming  demonstrations  were  frequent, 
varied  by  the  usual  appeals  to  Dr.  Peters  to  minister  to 
every  sort  of  disease  out  of  a  limited  medicine  chest. 
At  last  a  horse-thief  was  shot  in  the  camp,  apparently  by 
accident  ;  the  tribal  indignation  could  not  be  appeased, 
and  the  only  course  was  retreat.  So,  after  two  months 
and  a  half  of  unsuccessful  excavation,  the  expedition 
retired  from  the  field.      "Our  first  year   at  Nippur 
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had  ended  in  failure  and  disaster.  I  had  failed  to  win 
the  confidence  of  my  comrades.  None  of  them  agreed 
with  me  in  my  belief  in  the  importance  of  Nippur  and 
the  desirability  of  excavating  down  to  the  foundations. 
The  Arabs  had  proved  treacherous.    I  was  sick  and 

nervous  In  fact,  I  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse, 

and  the  world  had  never  seemed  quite  so  black  before." 

Poor  Dr.  Peters  !  We  are  sincerely  sorry  for  him, 
and  rejoice  that  he  retrieved  this  disaster  in  a  second 
effort.  But  in  all  sincerity  we  cannot  see  the  smallest 
necessity  for  so  minute  a  record  of  his  failure. 

SIR  THOMAS  MAITLAND. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Maitland :  The  Mastery  of  the  Medi- 
terranean." By  Walter  Frewen  Lord.  "Builders 
of  the  Empire  Series."    London:  Unwin. 

\/[R.  WALTER  FREWEN  LORD  has  presented 
the  world,  at  the  psychological  moment,  with 
a  biography  of  an  almost  unknown  man,  who  left 
his  impress  on  the  Empire.  Thomas  Maitland  first 
gave  his  countrymen  an  idea  of  his  mettle  by  his 
masterly  evacuation  of  the  position  held  by  Great 
Britain  in  Hayti  or  San  Domingo,  as  it  was  then  called. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1798,  that  he  accom- 
plished this  exceptionally  difficult  feat,  without  in  any 
way  prejudicing  the  interests  of  the  whites  who  elected 
not  to  follow  him,  but  to  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  Toussaint  was  a  full-blooded 
negro,  who  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  island 
and  reduced  the  authority  of  the  French  to  a  mere 
name.  To-day  West  Indian  seas  are  once  more  the 
scene  of  conflict,  and  whilst  Cuba,  so  far  as  Spain  is 
concerned,  is  likely  to  go  the  way  of  Hayti,  curiously 
enough  the  French  are  preparing  to  surrender  to  the 
Haytian  Republic  the  body  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
•which  lies  buried  at  Joux.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
anniversary  interest  of  Mr.  Lord's  volume.  For  five 
troublesome  years  Maitland  was  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
which,  after  two  years'  misgovernment,  was  handed 
over  to  the  British  Crown  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1798.  Maitland  was  also  Ionian  High  Commissioner 
at  the  time  when  Greece  was  fighting  for  her  inde- 
pendence, and  was  thus  called  upon  to  maintain  British 
neutrality  in  the  Seven  Islands.  His  courageous 
impartiality  in  this  trying  position  should  serve  as 
an  admirable  object-lesson  to  any  Colonial  Governor 
who  might  be  tempted  to  take  sides  in  the  Spanish- 
American  conflict  to-day. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  recorded  of  Maitland  in 
general  histories.  In  works  dealing  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  British  Empire,  Maitland's 
name  is  practically  ignored,  and  Mr.  Lord  is  entitled  to 
our  gratitude  on  account  of  the  research  which  places 
us  in  possession  of  so  extraordinary  a  record.  Mait- 
land's character,  in  its  Imperial  aspect  at  least,  was 
unique,  and  Mr.  Lord  pourtrays  it  in  sufficiently  vivid 
colours  to  ensure  for  it  a  permanent  place  in  our 
memories.  Born  in  1759  or  thereabouts,  Maitland  was 
the  descendant  of  a  crafty  and  sturdy  Scottish  stock. 
He  joined  the  army  and  went  to  India,  but  was  not 
destined  to  shine  as  a  soldier.  Returning  to  England, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  and  posed  as  the 
most  uncompromising  of  Little  Englanders.  He  was 
the  Labouchere  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  speeches  were  violently  anti-Imperial,  and  his 
abuse  of  the  men  who  were  doing  the  work  of  the 
Empire  in  distant  climes  was  equalled  only  by  the 
hard  things  said  of  himself  in  the  days  when  he 
had  become  one  of  the  pillars  of  that  Empire.  His 
attack  on  Warren  Hastings  was  so  unbridled  that,  even 
in  those  hard-hitting  days,  he  was  sharply  called  to 
order  by  the  Speaker.  We  should  not  probably  be  far 
wrong  if  we  said  that  Maitland  made  himself  offensive 
with  interested  motives.  At  any  rate,  directly  _  he 
secured  a  Colonial  appointment,  his  Little  Englandism 
disappeared,  and  he  became  a  most  emphatic  and  deter- 
mined upholder  of  British  authority  wheresoever  he 
chanced  to  find  himself,  whether  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  Eastern  waters,  or  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  true  that  he  inaugurated  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  role  of  Little  Englander  by  carrying  out 
Pitt's  orders — issued,  by  the  way,  not  to  himself  but  to 
another— to  evacuate  San  Domingo.    The  pluck  with 


which  he  faced  a  truly  Imperial  load  of  responsibility 
marked  him  out  as  the  man  to  evolve  something  like 
order  out  of  the  chaos  to  which  Frederick  North,  "the 
most  gentlemanly  and  most  thoroughly  incapable  "  of 
Colonial  Governors,  as  Mr.  Lord  calls  him,  had  reduced 
Ceylon  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century.  In 
Ceylon,  as  later  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Maitland  proved  himself  a  monster  of  industry  His 
methods  were  masterful  ;  none  other,  indeed,  would 
have  cleared  out  the  Augean  stables  which  confronted 
him  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  He 
grappled  with  corruption,  whether  in  Government 
offices  or  in  public  institutions  with  which  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  concern  himself,  and  in  petty 
details  he  was  as  thorough  and  far-sighted  as  in 
schemes  of  high  Imperial  policy.  He  was  a  born 
administrator,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  King's  service 
he  was  as  ready  as  Nelson  himself  to  place  a  blind  eye 
to  the  glass.  In  the  Mediterranean  he  won  the  title 
of  King  Tom.  The  wonder  is  that  he  was  not  called 
Tyrant  Tom.  That  the  sobriquet  did  not  go  so  far  may 
be  accepted  as  the  best  proof  that  he  tempered  his 
autocratic  methods  with  justice. 

What  Maitland  accomplished,  he  accomplished 
through  sheer  force  of  character  and  intuition.  Edu- 
cation did  not  help  him,  because  he  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  those  things  which  are  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  men  in  the  public  service.  Mr.  Lord  says 
that  he  embarked  upon  his  career  of  Colonial  adminis- 
trator "  with  this  double  advantage  :  he  was  born  in 
the  purple,  and  he  was  a  totally  uneducated  man. " 
The  eccentric  scribble  which  he  dignified  by  the  name 
of  handwriting  was  "  the  handiwork  of  a  man  who  did 
not  know  how  to  write."  His  signature  was  as  legible 
upside  down  as  otherwise.  During  a  period  when 
classical  quotations  marked  the  educated  gentleman, 
neither  in  speech  nor  writing  did  Maitland  ever  use  a 
Latin  phrase.  He  once  quoted  Swift,  and  he  once 
mentioned  Adam  Smith.  Maitland's  book  was  Life  : 
men  were  his  constant  study.  In  that  respect  he  would 
have  satisfied  Pope  himself.  He  developed  a  perfect 
genius  for  the  management  of  men  and  affairs.  "Tact, 
tact,  tact,"  says  Mr.  .Lord,  "this  was  Maitland's  daily 
sermon  in  the  service."  His  readiness  in  grasping  the 
essential  differences  in  the  character  and  prejudices 
of  the  various  peoples  he  was  called  on  to  control 
accounts  for  his  success.  He  had  but  one  principle, 
and  that  was  "the  safety,  honour  and  welfare  of  his 
Majesty  and  his  dominions."  Principles  in  general  he 
abhorred.  Sometimes  he  described  them  as  "  detest- 
able," sometimes  as  "ridiculous,"  never  as  deserving 
of  respect.  He  had  a  will  of  iron,  and  his  only  solace, 
according  to  Mr.  Lord,  was  "gross  indulgence." 
Such  was  the  man  to  whom,  during  several  years, 
British  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  were  largely 
entrusted  at  a  time  when  Napoleon  was  pre- 
pared to  make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  the  mastery  of 
the  inland  sea  and  of  the  overland  route  to  India. 
Personally  unattractive,  Maitland  nevertheless  com- 
mands our  admiration  as  a  statesman  who  entertained 
a  proper  conception  not  only  of  Britain's  Imperial 
destiny,  but  of  her  Imperial  duty  to  subject  races. 

THE  VERY  LATEST  PHILOSOPHER. 

"What  is  Life?  or  Where  are  we?  What  are  we? 
Whence  do  we  come  ?  And  whither  do  we  go  ?  " 
By  Frederick  Hovenden.     London  :  Chapman. 

IT  will  be  surmised  from  the  title  of  this  work  that 
Mr.  Frederick  Hovenden  is  a  philosopher  who  has 
condescended  to  unriddle,  for  the  people  at  large,  the 
problem  of  life,  and  a  few  other  cognate  matters  which 
the  charlatans  of  the  past,  the  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers, have  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  mystery.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  life  whatever.  Mr.  Hovenden  has  seen  it, 
and  knows  all  about  it.  Substantially,  it  is  "  an  anti- 
gravitating  fluid ;  "  qualitatively  it  is  simply  heat. 
This  is  not  exactly  Mr.  Hovenden's  way  of  putting  it. 
He  regards  heat  as  substance,  spells  it  with  a  capital  H, 
and  identifies  it  with  the  life  of  the  universe.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  universe  which  is  other  than  its 
life,  and  this  universe  consists  of  molecules.  There  are 
molecules  many  and  various — no  paltry  combinations  o; 
seventy  odd  elementary  substances  :  say,  rather,  seventy 
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million  :  seventy  million  species,  or  rather  genera,  of 
molecule,  and  every  molecule  eternal,  and  with  its 
potentiality  strictly  determined  in  the  building  up  of  the 
universe.  Thus  scattered  through  the  world-spaces  are 
vegetable  molecules,  and  animal  molecules,  dog  mole- 
cules, and  man  molecules,  and  it  follows  from  the 
author's  reasoning  that  there  is  one  eternal  Hovenden- 
molecule  condemned  through  infinite  time  to  undergo 
alternate  processes  of  degeneration  and  regeneration, 
and  at  aeonian  intervals  to  perplex  and  harass  weary 
critics  with  his  philosophy  of  life— an  appalling  instru- 
ment of  eternal  punishment. 

Mr.  Hovenden  may  be  a  scientist  for  aught  we 
know.  He  is  certainly  an  assiduous  student  of  scien- 
tific text-books,  and  has  woven  interesting  matter 
into  his  own  pages.  We  might  possibly  have  accorded 
him  a  different  reception  but  for  the  monumental  stu- 
pidity and  vulgarity  of  his  attitude  towards  current 
forms  of  religious  consciousness.  His  view  appears  to 
be  that  fools  built  up  the  systems  of  thought  which 
prevail,  and  knaves  the  systems  of  government  which 
continue,  and  he  is  consequently  abusive  and  con- 
temptuous of  that  which  he  does  not  understand. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Hovenden's  luminous  com- 
ment on  the  well-known  admonition,  "  If  ye  have  faith  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain," 
&c.  "  Let  all  the  priests  of  all  the  denominations  come 
....  let  them  bring  their  altars,  their  incense,  their 
holy-water,  their  candles,  their  prayer-books  and  their 
Bibles,  and  attempt  to  move  that  mound  of  earth  a 
Fraction  of  a  distance  by  faith — but  hands  off — and  the 
victory  of  Christianity  is  gained.  In  a  season  of  doubt, 
when  every  conceivable  question  is  being  sifted  by 
intelligent  minds,  how  vastly  important  it  is  that  the 
priests  should  accept  this  challenge." 

On  a  preceding  page  Mr.  Hovenden,  alluding  to  the 
subject  of  original  sin,  enlightens  us  with  the  informa- 
tion that  "the  legend  is  a  lie,"  and  to  emphasise  the 
-emphatic  and  make  his  meaning  plain,  he  proceeds  to 

assure  us  that  it  is  a  d  d  lie.     When  we  read  Mr. 

Hovenden's  criticism  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
faith,  we  put  down  his  book  with  the  observation, 
* 1  All  this  is  nonsense";  and  we  must  admit  that  we 
also  proceeded  to  emphasise  the  observation. 

KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

*'  Korea  and  Her  Neighbours.  A  Narrative  of  Travel, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Recent  Vicissitudes  and 
Present  Position  of  the  Country."  By  Mrs.  Bishop. 
London  :  Murray. 

T  N  days  when  every  one  who  has  spent  a  few  weeks 
J-  in  a  foreign  country  considers  that  he  or  she  is 
entitled  to  inflict  upon  a  too  patient  public  a  mass  of 
superficial  twaddle,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
a  book  of  travel,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  work 
which  has  more  than  a  passing  interest.  Mrs.  Bishop's 
stay  in  Korea  was  sufficiently  prolonged  to  give  her  a 
''residence  qualification,"  which  has  enabled  her  to 
produce  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  country  and  its 
people. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  Korea 
■was  to  most  Europeans  a  mere  "  geographical  ex- 
pression," but  that  episode  in  her  history  has  shaken 
her  out  of  her  sleep  and  the  isolation  of  centuries.  She 
now  "  finds  herself  confronted  with  an  array  of  power- 
ful, ambitious,  aggressive  and  not  always  over- 
scrupulous powers  ....  forcing  her  into  new  paths, 
ringing  with  rude  hands  the  knell  cf  time-honoured 
custom,  clamouring  for  concessions,  and  bewildering 
her  with  reforms,  suggestions  and  panaceas,  of  which 
she  sees  neither  the  meaning  nor  the  necessity." 

One  of  the  results  of  Mrs.  Bishop's  repeated  visits 
to  Korea  during  the  years  1894-97  was  to  modify  her 
first  impressions  of  the  race  and  their  future.  Narrow- 
minded,  indolent  and  suspicious,  conceited,  supercilious 
and  timid,  cringing  to  their  superiors,  destitute  of  all 
religion  and  moral  sense,  steeped  in  the  grossest 
superstition,  this  people  gave  little  promise  of  any 
future  other  than  one  of  permanent  degradation.  Yet 
that  they  can  rise  out  of  their  antique  Orientalism  to 
higher  things,  under  the  control  of  a  guiding  and 
capable  hand,  was  made  evident  to  the  author  after  a 
more  thorough  observation  of  their  life.    She  found  the 


Korean  settlers  on  the  Russian  border  developed, 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  into  prosperous 
farmers  and  successful  market-gardeners,  whilst  the 
cringing  timidity  which  characterises  them  in  their  own 
peninsula  had  changed  into  a  manly  independence. 
Such  a  transformation,  coupled  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  Koreans  first  under  the  tutelage  of  Japan 
and  subsequently  under  that  of  Russia,  goes  some  way 
to  prove  the  probability  of  the  view  that  they  are  not 
unpromising  material  under  the  influence  of  Western 
ideas. 

As  a  set-off  to  their  bad  qualities,  Mrs.  Bishop 
credits  the  people  with  the  possession  of  a  liberal 
mental  endowment,  a  quickness  of  perception  and  a 
talent  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  languages,  but 
"  Korean  education  has  hitherto  failed  to  produce 
patriots,  thinkers,  or  honest  men."  This  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  learn  something  of  their  method. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Bishop's  description  of  a  Korean  school  : 
"  In  an  ordinary  Korean  school  the  pupils,  seated  on 
the  floor  with  their  Chinese  books  in  front  of  them,  the 
upper  parts  of  their  bodies  swaying  violently  from  side 
to  side  or  backwards  and  forwards,  from  daylight  till 
sunset,  vociferate  at  the  highest  and  loudest  pitch  of 
their  voices  their  assigned  lessons  from  the  Chinese 
classics  ....  filling  their  receptive  memories  with 
fragments  of  the  learning  of  the  Chinese  sages  and 
passages  of  mythical  history,  the  begoggled  teacher, 
erudite  and  supercilious,  rod  in  hand  and  with  a  book 
before  him,  now  and  then  throwing  in  a  word  of  correc- 
tion in  stentorian  tones  which  rise  above  the  din." 
But  during  the  past  few  years  evidence  has  not  been 
wanting  of  some  progress  even  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tional reform. 

Of  the  transition  of  Korea  from  the  old  order  to  the 
new,  of  the  industries,  habits,  customs  and  superstitions 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  official  corruption  which 
reigns  supreme,  ample  information  will  be  found 
throughout  the  pages  of  these  volumes.  The  status  of 
the  Korean  woman,  who  accepts  inferiority  as  her 
natural  lot,  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  advanced 
views  of  some  of  her  sisters  in  this  country,  but  even 
they  will  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  Korean  man  is  a  mere  "  nobody  until  he  is 
married.  He  is  a  being  of  no  account,  a  '  hobblede- 
hoy.' The  wedding-day  is  the  entrance  on  respecta- 
bility and  manhood,  and  marks  a  leap  upward  on  the 
social  ladder."  Marriage,  in  fact,  transforms  the 
chrysalis  into  the  butterfly.  The  importance  of  this 
ceremony  in  the  eyes  of  a  Korean  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  "  a  man  gains  the  reputation  of 
being  a  neglectful  father  who  allows  his  son  to  reach 
the  age  of  twenty  unmarried." 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the  Far  East  Mrs. 
Bishop's  concluding  words  on  the  political  situation  in 
the  country  when  she  left  it  in  1897  are  instructive,  and 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  for  agreeing  with  her 
view,  that,  in  spite  of  the  financial  capacity  and  activity 
of  the  "  British  Financial  Adviser,"  the  effacement  of 
our  political  influence  has  been  caused  by  a  policy  of 
laissez-faire. 

WOMEN  AS  GUARDIANS. 

"  Workhouses  and  Pauperism."    By  Louisa  Twining. 
London  :  Methuen. 

'"THERE  are  still  some  three  hundred  Boards  of 
Guardians  without  women  members.  If  the 
electors  of  these  benighted  unions  would  study  Miss 
Twining's  book  we  are  sure  that  the  number  would  be 
reduced  to  vanishing-point.  She  gives  us  here,  not  a 
connected  story,  but  notes  and  jottings  of  her  own 
nine  years'  work  as  a  guardian  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  them  without  agreeing  with  her  that  there  are 
certain  departments  of  the  work  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration to  which  efficient  attention  cannot  be  given  except 
by  women.  Her  own  estimate  is  that  at  least  six  women 
are  required  upon  the  Board  of  every  large  union. 
The  general  public  have  but  little  idea  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  detailed  domestic  work  to  which  guardians 
have  to  give  supervision  of  a  kind.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  must  be  of  a  very  nominal  kind  when  conducted  by 
men  in  such  matters  as  the  arrangements  of  lying-in 
wards,  nursing  work,  provision  for  bathing, and  sanita- 
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tion  in  the  female  departments  of  the  house,  laundry 
and  kitchen  work,  and  a  hundred  other  details  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  practice  of  exclusively  male  Boards 
is  to  leave  these  things  to  officials  without  supervision. 
Certainly  Miss  Twining's  officials  had  no  ground  of 
complaint  that  they  were  left  without  supervision  or 
guidance.  She  has  a  splendid  record  of  activity,  and 
owes  her  success  as  an  administrator  mainly  to  a  per- 
sistent attention  to  details.  Nothing  escapes  her,  down 
to  the  inspection  of  saucepans  in  the  workhouse  kitchen, 
or  the  method  of  boiling  greens  for  the  paupers'  table  ; 
and  women  guardians  who  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities  will  find  in  these  notes  many  a  sug- 
gestion for  work.  This  personal  record  is  the  main 
feature  of  a  most  interesting  book. 

In  her  closing  chapters  Miss  Twining  deals  with  the 
question  raised  in  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Workhouse  Nurses."  The 
recent  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  forbidding 
the  employment  of  paupers  as  nurses  will  increase  the 
demand  for  trained  nurses  very  greatly.  Even  prior  to 
the  issue  of  the  order  the  supply  of  trained  nurses  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  problem  of 
providing  them  is  very  serious  and  urgent.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  facts  and  arguments  so  recently  set 
forth  in  these  columns,  but  we  can  at  least  notice  with 
pleasure  that  Miss  Twining,  with  her  unrivalled  experi- 
ence upon  this  matter,  fully  agrees  with  us  in  urging 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board  that,  having  issued 
its  most  admirable  order,  it  must  of  necessity  follow  it 
up  by  adopting  measures  upon  an  adequate  scale  for 
providing  and  training  nurses  to  meet  the  demand. 

THE  NEW  MANUAL  OF  MORPHOLOGY. 

"  A  Text-book  of  Zoology."  By  T.  Jeffrey  Parker  and 
William  A.  Haswell.  2  vols.  London  :  Mac- 
millan. 

THAT  the  days  of  one-man,  or  even  of  two-men, 
text-books  of  zoology  are  over  is  the  first  conclu- 
sion forced  upon  us  by  these  bulky  and  long-expected 
volumes.  The  work  has  been  compiled  by  two  men, 
both  of  great  industry,  whose  knowledge  of  zoology 
covers  an  area  which  is  unusually  wide  for  these  days 
of  ultraspecialism.  The  authors,  moreover,  have  had 
extensive  experience  in  zoological  teaching,  both  being 
professors  of  biology,  the  one  at  Sydney  and  the  other 
at  Dunedin.  Hence  they  know  the  lines  a  text-book 
should  follow,  and  their  plan  is  admirable.  The  work 
opens  with  a  short  introduction  and  a  clearly  written 
sketch  of  the  general  structure  and  physiology  of 
animals.  Then  follows  the  section  which  occupies  the 
bulk  of  the  two  volumes,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  twelve  "  phyla,"  or  principal  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  "There  can  be  no  question,"  say  the 
authors,  "as  to  the  vast  improvement  effected  in 
zoological  teaching  by  the  practice  of  preceding  the 
study  of  a  given  group  as  a  whole,  by  the  accurate 
examination  of  a  suitable  member  of  it."  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  the  account  of  each  group  begins  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  animals  included  in  it  ;  then 
follows  a  detailed  description  of  an  easily  procurable 
member  of  each  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the 
group.  The  student  having  thus  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  and  life-history  of  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  phylum,  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  precise  statement  of  its  distinctive  characters  and 
the  summary  of  its  classification.  Finally,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  general  organization  of  the  group  with 
reference  to  its  affinities,  its  evolution  and  the  habits  of 
its  members.  The  last  section  of  the  work  consists  of 
three  interestingly  written  chapters  on  the  distribution 
of  animal  life,  the  philosophy  of  zoology  and  the  history 
of  the  science. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  authors  appears  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  serious  zoological 
students,  and  we  therefore  all  the  more  deplore  the 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  execution.  The  book  has 
one  main  fault.  It  is  on  too  large  a  scale  for  two  men 
to  compile  properly.  The  progress  of  zoology  is^  so 
rapid,  and  the  literature  so  vast,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  two  men  to  keep  pace  with  it.  In  future,  great 
text-books  of  zoology  will  probably  have  to  be  prepared 
on  the  lines  that  Professor  Lankester  is  adopting  in  the 


new  "Oxford  Zoology,"  in  which  each  phylum  is 
entrusted  to  a  specialist.  The  two  authors  have 
attempted  a  task  beyond  their  powers,  and  their  work 
is  accordingly  antiquated.  We  are  warned  that  a  part 
of  it  was  set  up  in  type  towards  the  end  of  1895,  and 
that  the  sheets  were  passed  for  press  in  1896.  But  we 
have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  regard  these  dates  as 
misprints  for  1885  and  1886.  And  there  are  sins  of 
commission  as  serious  as  and  less  excusable  than  those  of 
omission.  Thus,  to  take  the  chapter  on  the  echinoderms, 
we  may  note  the  following  more  or  less  serious  errors  ; 
the  ophiuroids  are  said  to  have  five  pairs  of  genital 
glands,  one  pair  to  each  bursa  ;  Arthenosoma  is  said! 
to  differ  from  all  the  rest  of  the  sea-urchins  in  that  its 
shell  has  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  ;  we  are  told 
that  there  are  no  ambulacral  grooves  in  any  of  the 
Ophiuroidea ;  the  plates  are  said  to  overlap  in  the 
Palao-echinoidea,  and  the  orientation  of  the  sea-urchin, 
and  the  structure  of  the  ambulacral  plates  of  Echinus, 
given  on  pp.  365-366,  are  both  erroneous.  Similar 
catalogues  of  errors  could  be  compiled  for  most  of  the 
other  groups,  and  in  some  of  them  the  views  stated  are 
even  more  antiquated.  The  systematic  synopses  are 
brief,  and  that  is  their  best  merit ;  for  in  many  cases 
the  average  university  student  would  be  expected  to  be 
more  up  to  date  in  his  final  examination.  Hence,  the 
book  cannot  be  recommended  to  teachers  without  a 
warning  that  it  is  unreliable  ;  but  it  probably  will  be 
more  useful  to  teachers  than  to  any  other  class.  Not 
many  students  could  afford  so  expensive  a  work, 
and  though  the  plan  is  suited  to  their  requirements,  the 
treatment  is  not.  For  example,  there  is,  on  pp.  328- 
331,  a  fairly  full  account  of  the  structure  of  Phoronis; 
but  there  is  no  attempt  to  contrast  that  animal  with  its 
possible  allies.  Its  probable  affinities  and  special 
anatomical  features  the  student  has  to  extract  for  him- 
self from  some  pages  of  technicalities.  Another  defect 
in  the  book  is  the  Jscarcity  of  references  to  zoological 
literature.  There  is  an  appendix  of  five  pages,  called  a 
guide  to  "modern"  zoological  literature;  but  it  is 
beneath  criticism,  and  in  the  bulk  of  the  work  there  are 
no  references  to  those  original  authorities,  to  whom- 
advanced  students  should  be  continually  encouraged  to 
refer.  We  are  sorry  to'  have  to  say  so  much  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  last  work  of  Jeffrey  Parker,  whose 
early  death  has  been  a  serious  loss  to  biological  science. 
But  these  volumes  are  not  equal  to  his  reputation  nor 
to  that  of  Professor  Haswell,  though  the  collection  of 
1 173  illustrations  hvill  alone  make  them  a  valuable 
book  of  reference. 

A  BOOK  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

"The  Criminal  Law  of  India."    By  John  D.  Mayne. 
Madras:  Higginbotham.    London:  Clowes. 

MR.  MAYNE'S  "  Commentary  on  the  Indian  Penal 
Code  "  has  long  been  a  standard  authority.  His 
"Criminal  Law"  is  a  more  ambitious  work,  its  object, 
as  the  preface  tells  us,  being  to  give  a  methodised  view 
of  the  whole  Criminal  Law  at  present  administered  in 
India.  The  author's  wide  knowledge  both  of  Indian 
and  of  English  law  is  handled  with  much  skill,  and  his 
book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  judges 
and  advocates,  especially  in  the  smaller  courts, 
which  are  cut  off  from  all  access  to  extensive  legal 
libraries. 

The  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  India  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  was  chaotic.  In  the  three 
Presidency  towns  the  courts  enforced  English  law,  with 
some  few  statutory  modifications.  In  the  Mufassal, 
crimes  were  defined  and  punished  partly  by  the  laws 
introduced  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  and  partly 
by  those  established  by  the  Anglo-Indian  regulations, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  three  different  legislations,  and' 
consequently  embodied  provisions  often  widely  divergent. 
The  result  was  extraordinary  confusion  and  many  debates 
in  Parliament.  In  one  of  these  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay 
laid  down  the  principle  on  which  a  code  should  be  based. 
"Our  principle,"  he  declared,  "is  simply  this — uni- 
formity, when  you  can  have  it ;  diversity,  when  you 
must  have  it  ;  but,  in  all  cases,  certainty  !  "  A  Com- 
mission was  sent  out  to  India  in  1834,  and,  though  its 
mission  extended  to  codification  generally,  the  necessity 
of  a  criminal  code  was  its  first  consideration.  The 
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Indian  Penal  Code,  as  drafted  by  Macaulay,  and  sub- 
sequently amended  by  another  Commission  in  England, 
after  slumbering  for  some  years  in  official  pigeon-holes, 
was  finally  passed  into  law  in  i860.  A  jurist  like  Pro- 
fessor Holland  may  call  it  "  unscientific,"  but,  however 
one  may  cavil  at  its  defective  arrangement,  or  its  occa- 
sional vagueness  of  definition— notably  in  the  case  of 
"culpable  homicide" — the  fact  remains  that  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  who  administer  it  coincides  with 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  Sir  James  Stephen  that  the 
code  is  ' '  triumphantly  successful. "  It  presents  a  definite 
body  of  law  to  the  young  and  untrained  magistrate,  who 
would  otherwise  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  bewildering 
rhetoric  of  native  pleaders.  Moreover,  if  it  has  not 
stamped  out,  it  has  at  least  abated  crimes  peculiar  to 
India,  such  as  thuggee,  human  sacrifices,  the  exposing 
of  infants,  and  the  burning  of  widows.  Nor  must  its 
educational  influence  be  overlooked.  Translated  into 
almost  all  the  languages  of  India,  it  has  familiarised  the 
native  mind  with  ideas  of  justice  and  humanity,  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  public  morality,  and 
with  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  life,  health  and 
freedom. 

Founded  in  the  main,  as  the  code  is,  upon  English 
criminal  law,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  changes 
necessitated  by  local  considerations.  A  wide  latitude, 
for  example,  is  given  to  self-defence,  due,  as  the  Com- 
missioners reported,  to  the  long-suffering  nature  of  the 
majority  of  Indian  peoples.  Offences  against  religious 
feeling,  which  are  the  principal  cause  of  tumults  and 
riots,  are  punished  with  exemplary  severity.  Breach  of 
contract  is  in  some  cases  made  a  crime.  If  a  palanquin- 
bearer  agrees  to  carry  a  passenger  from  A  to  B,  and  runs 
away  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  he  is  liable  to  a  month's 
imprisonment.  There  are  other  changes,  too,  not 
assignable  to  local  considerations,  but  regarded  by  the 
Commissioners  as  genuine  reforms.  Thus,  the  differ- 
ence between  libel  and  slander  is  abolished,  and  both 
are  treated  equally  under  the  head  of  Defamation. 

It  was  Bentham  who  invented  the  word  "  codifica- 
tion," and  was  the  great  upholder  of  the  principle.  In 
his  day  English  law  was  a  mass  of  confusing  techni- 
calities and  precedents —  "a  wilderness  of  single 
instances  " — from  which  only  the  trained  lawyer,  and 
he  with  difficulty,  could  extract  anything  approaching  a 
legal  precept.  Bentham  desired  simplicity  and  pre- 
cision, in  order  that  —  to  adopt  his  own  somewhat 
pedantic  phraseology — the  father  of  a  family  might  be 
.able  to  teach  the  law  to  his  children  and  give  to  the 
doctrines  of  private  morality  the  force  and  dignity  of 
public  morals.  But  codification,  in  the  strict  sense,  has 
made  little  progress. in  England  since  Bentham  wrote, 
perhaps  because  the  fathers  of  families  declined  to  rise 
to  Bentham's  inhuman  and  academic  ideal.  Lord  West- 
tmry,  indeed,  meditated  a  general  digest  of  English  law, 
and  in  1867  a  Royal  Commission  presented  a  report  on 
the  subject,  which  suffered  the  fate  of  so  many  other 
reports.  Sir  James  Stephen  endeavoured  a  few  years 
later  to  adapt  Indian  models  to  English  uses  ;  but  his 
Code  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  though  brought 
before  Parliament  and  referred  to  Commissions  and 
Grand  Committees,  has  never  reached  the  dignity  of  a 
statute,  and  still  remains  only  a  contribution,  of  sur- 
passing value  indeed,  to  legal  literature. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Indian  Code  affords  a  good 
model  for  imitation.  First,  it  defines  the  offence,  and 
then,  wherever  necessary,  it  gives  a  further  explanation, 
or  explanations,  and  illustrations.  To  make  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  still  clearer,  Mr.  Mayne  adds  a  running 
commentary,  consisting  chiefly  of  illustrative  cases,  and 
-where  he  thinks  that  any  difficulty  requires  further  eluci- 
dation a  reference  is  given  to  Part  II.  of  the  book.  It 
is  in  this  second  part  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  work 
to  English  students  of  comparative  legislation  lies.  Mr. 
Mayne  institutes  numerous  comparisons  between  Indian 
and  English  Criminal  Law,  and,  though  this  practice  has 
been  more  than  once  impugned  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, the  author,  as  we  think  justly,  defends  it  by 
pointing  out  that  where  any  question  of  law  is  not 
covered  by  Indian  authority,  it  will  be  decided  by  re- 
ference to  English  text-books  and  decisions.  Intricate 
cases  are  discussed  in  all  their  bearings,  and  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  them  clearly  set  forth,  nor  does  the 
-author  hesitate  on  occasion  to  give  his  reasons  for  dif- 


fering from  High  Court  judgments.  As  nothing,  wit" 
the  exception  of  purely  statutory  offences,  is  a  crime 
which  has  not  previously  been  a  wrong,  Mr.  Mayne 
enlarges  upon  the  relations  between  Civil  and  Crimina' 
law,  a  course  which  his  wide  knowledge  of  both  justifies 
him  in  adopting.  His  object,  in  short,  is  to  leave 
nothing  untouched  which  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  have  to  administer  the  code,  and  he  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  thoroughly  successful  achievement. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 
"  Shadows  and  Fireflies."    By  Louis  Barsac.    London  : 

The  Unicorn  Press. 
'""PHIS  (as  the  "Edinburgh"   remarked  on  a  historic 
occasion)  will  never  do.    Mr.  Barsac  has  set  himself 
to  sing  of  the  old  themes — love,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  the  mystery  of  sorrow  and  the  rest,  but  his 
voice  is  feeble,  and  he  does  not  know  the  tune.  His  muse, 
we  regret  to  say,  suffers  from  flatulence,  and  cannot  help 
him  much.    This,  for  instance,  is  his  idea  of  a  comet  : 
"  A  flickering  tremulous  ghost  of  space, 
Trailing, 

Grandly  trailing 
Tenuous  clouds  of  shimmering  lace, 
I  glide, 

The  heavens  veiling." 
This  represents  Mr.  Barsac's  most  hazardous  metrical 
experiment ;  here  is  a  specimen  of  his  originality  in  the 
matter  of  epithet  : 

"  I  love  to  feel  the  wool-clad  feet 

Creep  past  me  of  the  drowsy  hours." 
The  hours  in  bed-room  slippers  !    Imagination  surely 
can  no  further  go.    But  Mr.  Barsac  can  better  even 
that,  for  elsewhere  he  informs  us  that  the  waves  are 
addicted  to  playing  poker.  At  least,  that  is  the  only  mean- 
ing we  can  attach  to  the  third  line  of  the  following  verse  : 
"This  earth  of  ours  is  belted  with  a  Sunless  Sea, 
Whose  far-off  margin  laves  a  clouded  land, 
Where  muffled  billows  bluff  the  strand, 
And  crumble  noiselessly." 
We  permit  ourselves  one  more  quotation,  illustrative 
this  time  of  the  courage  with  which  Mr.  Barsac  handles 
the  graver  problems  of  life.    The  poem  consists  of  a 
single  stanza,  and  is  called  "  Did  He  know?" 

"  Did  He  know  when  He  made  the  world 
(He  of  the  lightning  eyes) 
How  seas  of  tears  and  tides  of  blood, 
A  drear  unfathomable  flood, 
Should  soon  engulf  the  scented  meads 
In  noisome  slime  and  fetid  weeds. 
Did  He  know  ? 
Or  is  it  all  a  great  surprise  ?  " 
It  would  appear  from  the  dedication  of  the  volume 
that  Mr.   Barsac's  best  poems  are  due  to  his  wife's 
influence.  Wherefore,  thinking  on  what  might  have  been, 
we  are  unfeignedly  glad  that  Mr.  Barsac  is  married. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
"The  Books  of  William  Morris,  described  with  some 
Account  of  his  Doings  in  Literature  and  in  the 
Allied  Crafts."  By  H.  Buxton  Forman,  C.B. 
London  :  Hollings. 
HPO  students  in  bibliography  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's 
volume  will  be  the  more  welcome  in  that  it  comes 
with  completeness  and  accuracy  to  cover  the  omissions  of 
a  work  on  the  same  lines  to  which  those  qualities  hardly 
belonged.  An  enthusiasm  more  personal  than  biblio- 
graphical has  caused  Mr.  Forman  to  be  a  life-long 
collector  of  Morris's  writings,  and,  indeed,  of  any 
records  that  touched  upon  his  many-sided  activities. 
Thus  the  present  work  is  something  more  than  a  biblio- 
graphical study,  and  while  it  resigns  nothing  of  the 
accuracy  and  detailed  investigation  required  by  students, 
and  only  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  its  title,  it  is 
pleasantly  touched  with  many  signs  of  hero-worship, 
and  amounts  very  often  to  a  well-reasoned  criticism  of 
Morris's  work.  Many  facsimiles  of  title-pages  have 
been  added  to  the  book,  and  as  not  a  few  of  these  are 
Morris's  own  beautiful  and  elaborate  designs,  the 
volume  has  the  charm  of  being  appropriately  illustrated. 
The  most  minute  differences  in  various  editions  are 
recorded,  and  if  studious  posterity  should  find  any  flaws 
or  omissions  they  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  easily  noted 
by  hand  in  the  ample  margins  of  the  volume. 
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NOTES. 

AS  we  predicted,  the  lamentable  want  of  foresight  in 
Spanish  officials  and  of  energy  and  ability  in  Spanish 
commanders  has  made  the  task  of  the  United  States  an 
easier  one  than  was  expected  by  those  who  knew  the 
high  quality  of  Spanish  courage.  It  is  well  for  the 
United  States  that  this  was  so  ;  for  a  stronger  and 
more  active  opponent  who  had  struck  at  once  swiftly 
and  hard  at  New  York  and  other  American  cities 
would  have  discovered  that  the  weakness  of  America 
was  far  greater  than  the  world  had  supposed,  a 
weakness  which  has  actually  been  taken  for  strength 
from  its  contrast  with  the  greater  weakness  and  im- 
mensely greater  incapacity  of  Spain.  America  her- 
self by  her  excessive  jubilation  at  the  defeat  which  was 
inflicted  by  the  well-equipped  squadron  of  modern 
cruisers  under  Admiral  Dewey  upon  a  few  old  wooden 
tubs  at  Cavite  that  had  no  competent  gunners  on  board, 
shows  that  considerable  nervousness  as  to  actual 
results  was  hidden  under  all  the  bluff  and  brag  with 
which  she  entered  on  the  war.  That  she  is  fully  aware 
how  hopeless  would  have  been  her  position  against  a 
strong  antagonist  like  France  is  seen  in  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  "  Lafayette  "  was  released,  before  France  had 
time  to  make  a  demand. 

The  lamentable  incompetence  of  Spain's  preparations 
in  the  Philippines  must  not  blind  us  to  the  splendid 
courage  of  the  officers  and  men  on  the  feeble  little 
Spanish  fleet.  They  had  never  the  slightest  chance  ; 
but  the  advance  of  the  wooden  "  Reina  Christina" 
against  the  vastly  superior  protected  cruisers  of  America 
was  magnificent,  if  it  was  not  war  ;  and  the  sinking  of 
the  "San  Antonio  de  Ulloa"  with  colours  nailed  to 
the  mast  and  guns  firing  to  the  very  end,  was  worthy  of 
the  best  traditions  of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  American 
commander  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
opponents  when  he  disregarded  the  possibility  of  mines 
or  the  ill-directed  shots  of  the  batteries  and  ran  into 
Manila  harbour  ;  but  he  very  cautiously  took  up  his 
position  at  a  distance  practically  out  of  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  Spanish  ships  and  with  his  superior  ord- 
nance riddled  their  wooden  sides  with  absolute  impunity. 
The  gunnery  of  the  Americans  seems  to  have  been 
excellent,  but  the  demands  on  their  courage  were 
certainly  of  the  smallest  kind. 

The  immediate  invasion  of  Cuba  by  a  large  American 
army  is  now,  it  is  said,  to  be  postponed  once  more. 
Every  week  the  Americans  have  been  going,  but  they 
have  not  yet  gone.  The  attack  is  now  reported  to  be 
made  on  Puerto  Rico,  where  there  are  few  soldiers  and 
miserably  weak  defences.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
caution  in  American  courage,  one  cannot  help  thinking. 
They  like  their  adversaries  to  be  inferior  to  them  in 
numbers  as  well  as  equipment.    General  Shafter  boasts 


that  he  could  easily  take  Havana  with  six  thousand 
men.  We  should  like  to  see  him  try  that  easy  task.; 
but,  like  the  New  York  millionaires,  he  seems  to  be 
more  anxious  to  supply  a  subject  of  copy  to  the  Yankee 
press  than  a  target  to  Mauser  rifles  in  the  hands  of 
the  half-starved  but  indomitable  Spanish  infantry. 

We  notice  that  the  newspaper  correspondents  still 
talk  of  the  Philippines  being  handed  over  to  this  Power 
or  to  that — to  England  in  exchange  for  Jamaica  is 
the  most  absurd  suggestion,  although  Lord  Salisbury, 
possibly,  is  capable  even  of  this  —  but  we  have  i  yet 
to  hear  of  any  instance  in  which  the  United  States  has 
laid  hold  of  territory  and  then  voluntarily  let  it  go. 
So  the  Philippines  will  go  to  America,  as  will  also 
Hawaii  and  Cuba,  which  have  long  been  coveted  as  the 
two  doors  to  Panama  and  to  that  canal  which  America 
means  to  construct  and  which  she  intends  to  make 
American,  notwithstanding  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 
The  thought  of  that  canal  and  of  that  Treaty  should 
bring  to  reason  even  those  foolish  persons  who  have 
suggested  our  withdrawal  from  Jamaica.  It  is  true 
that  this  island  would  suit  American  purposes  much 
better  than  Cuba,  for  Jamaica  is  civilised  and  orderly  ; 
and,  under  a  power  not  infected  with  the  Cobdenite 
virus,  it  would  soon  be  prosperous.  Port  Royal,  again, 
is  a  better  harbour  and  better  situated  for  the  control 
of  Panama  or  Nicaragua  than  is  Havana.  But,  unless 
we  are  to  give  up  all  claim  to  safeguard  the  "open 
door  "  that  is  one  day  to  be  established  between  East 
and  West,  surely  even  Mr.  Labouchere  or  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  would  not  suggest 
the  abandonment  of  Jamaica. 

But  besides  the  "  Imperial  "  Americans  or  Jingoes,  as 
they  are  generally  called,  there  are  the  sentimentalists, 
an  even  larger  and  more  blatant  class  across  the 
Atlantic  than  with  us.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
is  not  a  "  patch  "  on  Dr.  Talmage,  nor  is  Dean  Farrar 
to  be  compared  with  that  chaplain  of  Congress  who  last 
week  informed  the  Almighty  that  He  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  watching  "the  magnificent  and  un- 
exampled spectacle  of  a  nation  waging  war,  not  for 
the  greed  of  land  or  treasure,  not  for  power,  not  for 
the  gratification  of  revenge,  but  a  war  which  enlists  a 
whole  people  in  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  needy  and 
the  oppressed."  Spain  and  a  series  of  incapable 
Captains-General  have  played  into  the  hands  of  these 
sentimentalists,  who  have,  moreover,  a  strong  idea  that 
they  are  somehow  getting  even  with  the  "  Pope  of 
Rome  "  by  attacking  the  country  of  the  Inquisition. 

Mr.  Hanna,  who  has  the  best  right  to  speak  for  the 
politicians,  has  been  explaining  how  he  proposes  to  get 
over  the  constitutional  difficulty  of  annexing  (for  purely 
philanthropic  purposes)  various  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  are  quite  unfit  for  self-government  as 
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States  of  the  Union.  They  are  virtually  to  become 
dependencies  and  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  "  State- 
hood." This  is,  for  the  politician,  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment, providing  as  it  does  for  the  maximum  of  jobs  and 
sinecures  with  the  minimum  of  trouble  and  fraud,  and 
unnecessary  fraud  is  always  trying  to  a  tender  con- 
science. If  Cuba  or  Hawaii,  for  example,  were  to  be 
made  a  State,  honest  Republican  officials  would  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  "  stuffing"  the  ballot-boxes  and  other 
practices  not  recognised  in  the  constitution.  When  the 
new  "Colonies"  can  be  run  direct  from  Washington 
everything  will  go  smoothly,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  upsetting  the  balance  of  parties  by  adding  States 
that  would  doubtless  some  day  adhere  to  the  "Solid 
South." 

As  at  Cienfuegos,  so  at  Cardenas  the  Spaniards  showed 
rather  better  gunnery  ;  the  men  of  the  torpedo-boat 
"  Winslow  "  know  it  to  their  cost.  The  action  seems  to 
have  been  severe,  as  actions  always  are  when  described 
by  the  American  press,  and  it  shows  at  any  rate  a  better 
butcher's  bill  than  the  famous  Matanzas  mule.  Four 
men  and  an  officer  were  killed  out  of  the  "  Winslow's  " 
crew,  and  several,  includingCommander  Bernadou,  were 
wounded.  The  Americans  themselves  admit  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  that  the  "Winslow"  was 
practically  a  wreck.  The  Spaniards  had  placed  buoys 
to  mark  the  distance  at  3000  yards  range,  a  piece  of 
foresight  which  probably  accounts  for  the  success  of 
their  artillery  fire.  The  Spaniards,  who  will  be  en- 
couraged by  these  successes,  are  not  done  with  yet,  and 
if  the  Americans  try  to  rush  Havana  even  with  60,000 
men  they  will  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

Never  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  has  a  General 
Election  gone  off  so  quietly  in  France  as  that  of  Sunday. 
M.  Meline  and  his  colleagues  are,  with  the  exception  of 
M.  Hanotaux,  gentlemen  whose  names  are  little  known 
in  France,  and  quite  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  their  opponents  are  in  an  even  worse  plight — 
Royalists,  Radicals,  Socialists ;  they  do  not  boast 
among  their  leaders  a  single  man  of  anything  ap- 
proaching distinction  except  M.  Jaures,  and  M.  Jaures 
has  lost  his  seat  at  Carmaux  for  the  offence  of  being 
honest  about  the  Zola  case.  So  M.  Meline  manages  to 
keep  in  office  by  a  majority  of  about  thirty-five,  and 
even  for  that  he  has  to  trust  to  the  Rallies,  who  can- 
not be  depended  upon  in  time  of  danger.  The  second 
Elections  are  not  likely  to  make  any  material  change 
in  the  balance  of  parties  ;  so  that  it  practically  comes  to 
this,  that  M.  Meline  has  permission  to  remain  in  power 
till  some  trouble  in  the  Chamber  or  outside  produces  a 
man  strong  enough  to  upset  him. 

When  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  admits  that  the  Cobden 
Club  has  "  committed  a  betise"  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  Dagon  have  indeed  begun  to  tremble.  Yet  this  is 
the  confession  to  which  he  was  forced  during  the 
Colonial  debate  when,  after  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  John  Morley  had  stormed  for  some  time  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  proposal  to  enact  a  preferential 
tariff  in  South  Africa  in  favour  of  the  Empire,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  blandly  inquired  why  the  virtuous  Cobdenites 
denounced  Mr.  Rhodes  in  1898  for  doing  precisely 
what  they  had  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  for  doing  in  1897.  Sir  William  Harcourt  could 
not  or  would  not  see  the  point,  but  Mr.  Courtney,  who 
loves  to  be  candid,  admitted  the  inconsistency.  Well, 
let  the  Little  Englanders  hug  still  closer  to  their  bosoms 
the  old  anti-Colonial  prejudice  :  it  only  tends  to  make 
them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Greater  Britain. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  has  had  a  somewhat 
rougher  passage  through  Committee  during  the  past 
week,  but  it  continues  to  make  fair  progress,  and  it 
remains  practically  unchanged.  The  grand  Radical 
attack  on  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Bill — about 
which  so  much  was  heard  in  advance — resulted  in  a 
fiasco,  the  Irish  party  practically  telling  Mr.  Lambert 
and  his  followers  not  to  interfere  in  matters  which  they 
did  not  understand.  The  result  was  a  grand  total  of  forty 
votes  against  the  main  principle  of  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  may  well  pray  for  a  few  more  such 
attacks  in  force,  which  only  serve  to  widen  the  gulf 


that  is  opening  between  the  Irish  and  the  Radical 
groups. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  diplomatic  game  that  is 
being  played  in  Korea  by  Russia  and  Japan.  Neither 
Power  is  encumbered  with  unnecessary  scruples,  and 
neither  has  a  prying  public  opinion  to  satisfy  at  every 
turn  :  so  they  can  enjoy,  like  Mrs.  Sarah  Battle,  "a  clear 
hearth  and  the  rigour  of  the  game."  The  hearth  is  cleared 
by  the  Protocol  of  Tokio,  the  text  of  which  was  pub- 
lished on  Wednesday  in  the  St.  Petersburg  "Official 
Messenger."  Each  country  solemnly  binds  itself  "  to 
abstain  from  all  direct  interference "  in  Korea,  and 
neither  is  to  take  any  step  in  that  country  without  pre- 
viously consulting  and  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  considerate  and 
brotherly  :  but  meanwhile  the  latest  advices  from  Japan 
testify  to  energetic  preparations  by  sea  and  land  for  the 
inevitable  struggle. 

As  we  expected,  the  only  remaining  assurance  of 
Russia  in  the  matter  of  her  two  new  ports  has  been 
speedily  annulled.  According  to  the  Peking  correspon- 
dent of  the  "Times,"  her  consul  at  Tientsin  "has 
notified  his  colleagues  that  foreigners  will  not  be  allowed 
to  land  at  Port  Arthur  or  Ta-lien-wan  without  passports 
vised  by  him."  A  half  of  Ta-lien-wan  was  left  open  as 
a  treaty  port  last  week  ;  now  that  half  is  closed.  The 
Chinese  regard  themselves  as  among  the  foreigners, 
and  are  naturally  angry  when  they  remember  Count 
Mouravieff  s  persuasive  deprecation  of  the  thought  that 
Russia  could  possibly  "  abuse  the  lease  which  has  been 
granted  to  her  by  a  friendly  Power."  The  Tsung-li- 
Yamen,  the  correspondent  says,  "  had  expressly  issued 
instructions  to  the  officials  that  the  two  ports  were  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  footing  as  treaty  ports."  As  the 
moral  aversion  in  which  Europe  is  said  to  hold  Russia 
for  her  broken  pledges  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Balfour 
a  gain  to  England,  that  minister's  triumph  may  now  be 
considered  complete. 

Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  the  able  and  energetic  repre- 
sentative of  China  in  London,  looks  upon  the  concession 
of  the  coal-fields  in  Shan-si  with  a  chastened  satisfac- 
tion. To  an  interviewer  on  behalf  of  a  contemporary, 
he  expressed  the  belief:  "Mind,  you:  I  am  only 
speaking  from  what  I  have  gathered,"  that  there 
actually  is  much  coal  in  that  province.  Moreover,  the 
coal,  if  worked,  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  Peking 
Syndicate  and  to  China  ;  for  the  coal-fields  of  Japan, 
from  which  China  has  hitherto  drawn  her  supplies,  are 
not  inexhaustible,  "and  if  this  syndicate  have  secured 
the  district  situated  in  the  elbow  of  the  Yellow  River, 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  transporting  the  coal 
where  they  will." 

The  riots  in  Hu-pe  throw  some  light  on  the  value  of 
those  wonderful  concessions  in  the  Yangtse  valley 
which  certain  intelligent  writers  and  speakers  have  been 
assuring  us  far  outweigh  anything  which  Russia  has 
gained  in  Manchuria  or  Port  Arthur.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  point  out  that  in  China  "paper" 
influence  is  worthless,  the  real  influence  of  any  Power  is 
measured  by  its  ability  to  enforce  its  demands.  The 
whole  Yangtse  valley  is  to  be  open  to  our  commerce,  and 
no  part  of  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  fall  under  the  influence 
of  any  other  nation.  That  is  good — if  we  can  enforce  it. 
Leaving  out  of  account  foreign  complications,  it  seems 
likely  that,  if  the  new  order  is  to  be  established  in 
Central  China,  it  will  have  to  be  fought  for.  The  two 
great  viceroyalties  of  Liang-Kang  and  Liang-hu  control 
the  whole  lower  basin  of  the  river,  and  trustworthy 
accounts  report  both  as  being  on  the  verge  of  revolt 
against  Peking,  which  is  not  unnaturally  regarded  as 
wholly  given  over  to  the  foreigner. 

The  Liang-Kang  or  Nan  King  viceroyalty,  which 
comprises  the  great  cities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tse, is  threatened  by  the  handing  over  in  certain 
districts  of  the  likin  duties.  These  have  hitherto  pro- 
vided the  means  of  livelihood  for  the  mandarins,  and  if 
they  are  in  future  to  be  honestly  administered  by  Sir 
Robert  Hart's  young  men,  what  will  be  left  for  petty 
officials,  mandarins,  governors,  for  the  Viceroy  him- 
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self?  The  Liang-Hu  viceroyalty,  consisting-  of  the 
provinces  of  Hu-pe  and  Hu-nan,  is  the  most  bitterly 
anti-foreign  in  all  China,  and  it  too  is  threatened  by  the 
establishment  of  several  new  treaty  ports,  and  the 
opening-  up  of  the  whole  river  and  its  tributaries.  If 
these  two  powerful  viceroys,  with  a  population  under 
their  charge  larger  than  that  of  most  European 
countries,  should  join  together  to  resist  the  foreign 
"devils,"  Peking  has  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. As  a  beginning  the  natives  in  the  small  town 
of  Shasi,  in  Hu-pe,  have  risen  and  burnt  the  Custom 
House  and  the  Japanese  Consulate.  It  is  probably  an 
officially  planned  outrage,  arranged  to  see  how  much  we 
are  prepared  to  stand,  and  unless  the  reprisals  are  as 
immediate  and  direct  as  were  those  of  Germany  at 
Kiao-Chao,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  repetitions 
of  the  outrage. 

The  progress  of  the  Prisons  Bill  in  Committee  has 
been  by  no  means  satisfactory  up  to  the  present.  The 
proceedings  have  reached  a  critical  point,  for  whether 
or  not  the  measure  is  to  be  only  an  empty  beating  of  the 
legislative  air  depends  largely  upon  the  fate  of  the 
amendment  now  under  adjourned  discussion,  and  we  are 
sorry — but  not  altogether  surprised — to  see  that  the 
influence  of  the  Home  Secretary  is  upon  the  side  of 
emptiness.  The  committee  is  not  divided  in  any 
partisan  way  ;  it  is  a  question  of  common  sense  and 
humanity,  irrespective  of  party,  against  officialism.  The 
support  given  to  Sir  Matthew  by  Mr.  Asquith  is  just 
what  we  expected,  seeing  that  if  Sir  Matthew  has 
shown  himself  incapable  as  a  prison  administrator  he 
has  only  followed  Mr.  Asquith's  example.  The  com- 
bination of  the  bureaucrats  against  reform  is  most 
significant  ;  for  the  impeachment  of  the  prison  system 
is  largely  the  impeachment  of  their  administrative 
record.  There  should  be  enough  independent  spirit 
amongst  members  of  both  parties  on  the  committee  to 
carry  the  point  against  the  allied  Home  Secretaries. 

The  point  at  issue  is  whether  certain  methods  of 
existing  prison  discipline — the  starvation  of  prisoners, 
the  enforcement  of  sleeplessness,  and  the  restriction  of 
a  prisoner's  reasonable  communication  with  his  family — 
are  to  be  forbidden  by  law  or  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Home  Office.  Sir  Matthew  insists  these  are  mere  de- 
tails of  administration,  and  that  the  rules  dealing  with 
them  should  be  left  to  his  and  his  successor's  discretion. 
Now  the  only  reason  for  so  leaving  them  would  be  that 
under  certain  circumstances  such  punishments  are 
regarded  as  legitimate,  and  so  should  not  be  absolutely 
barred  by  law.  Against  that  view  we  assert  that  under 
no  conceivable  circumstances  are  such  punishments 
within  the  bounds  of  civilised  and  tolerable  practice. 
We  do  not  condemn  them  conditionally,  but  absolutely 
and  in  every  possible  contingency.  For  no  offence  can 
we  inflict  them  upon  the  offender,  and  still  retain  our 
credit  as  a  civilised  nation. 

It  is  curious  that,  amongst  all  the  comments  upon 
Lord  Salisbury's  "living  and  dying  nations"  speech, 
there  has  been  no  recalling  of  his  greater  predecessor's 
utterance  on  the  same  theme.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in 
his  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  dealing  with  Jewish 
influence  upon  modern  life,  alleges  that  "the  decline 
and  disasters  of  modern  communities  have  generally 
been  relative  to  their  degree  of  sedition  against  the 
Semitic  principle."  Semitic,  of  course,  to  him  meant 
Christian,  just  as  he  always  used  to  insist  upon  calling 
the  Christian  "the  Jewish  religion  in  its  entirety." 
"All  countries  that  refuse  the  cross  wither,"  he  wrote  ; 
and  of  the  case  of  Spain,  which  Lord  Salisbury  evidently 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  said  that  the  dying  nations 
were  unhappily  not  always  non-Christian,  he  declared 
that  while  "some  perhaps  might  point  to  Spain  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  decline  in  a  country  where  the 
Semitic  principle  has  exercised  great  influence  .  .  .  but  the 
fall  of  Spain  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  her 
Semitic  population — a  million  families  of  Jews  and 
Saracens,  the  most  distinguished  of  her  citizens  for 
their  industry  and  their  intelligence,  their  learning  and 
their  wealth." 

"  Popular  institutions"  are  curiously  at  a  discount  all 
over  Europe  in  this  year  of  the  Jubilee  of  1848.  In 


France,  in  Austria,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  not  to  mention 
the  smaller  states  like  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  Parliaments 
have  been  falling  deeper  and  deeper  into  discredit,  and 
now  the  one  cry  is  for  a  "man,"  who  will,  if  need  be, 
shut  up  the  Talking-Shop,  and  govern  the  country. 
Even  the  ultra -democratic  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  can 
suggest  no  better  moral  to  draw  from  the  Italian 
troubles  than  that  "  what  Italy  needs  beyond  all  else  is 
a  Man,  a  strong,  honest,  capable  statesman,  with  a  free 
hand."  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  what  would  the 
philosophic  Radicals  of  the  forties  have  said  to  it  all? 
Whatever  troubles  then  arose  in  any  part  of  the  world 
the  self-sufficient  remedy  of  the  English  Liberal  was  the 
same  : — Give  the  people  liberty,  give  them  Parliaments  ! 

Austria  was  the  scorn  of  the  "constitutionalists"  of 
the  forties,  but  to-day,  if  Austria  is  not  in  revolution,  it 
is  simply  because  the  Emperor  keeps  a  cooler  head  and 
inspires  more  public  confidence  than  do  the  brawling 
demagogues  in  the  Reichsrath.  Autocratic  Russia  was 
outside  the  pale  altogether,  yet  she  has  not  only  saved 
herself  but  has  been  able  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
Republican  France  and  save  her  from  internal  and 
from  external  dangers.  Prussia,  the  most  universally 
despised  of  European  States,  stamped  out  "  Parlia- 
mentarismus,"  and  instead  of  being  sunk  in  ruin  has 
assumed  the  headship  of  Germany,  and  alike  in  military 
matters  and  in  commercial  and  industrial  development 
constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  Europe.  We  should 
be  very  sorry  to  utter  a  word  in  favour  of  Prussian 
brutality  or  of  the  methods  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
Perhaps  they  have  their  own  nemesis  awaiting  them. 
But  the  facts  suggest  strange  jubilee  reflections  on 
the  value  of  theories  which  we  all  so  fervently  believed 
in  1848. 

Since  the  disappearance  of  Diggleism  at  the  last  elec- 
tion not  much  has  been  heard  of  the  School  Board  and 
its  work.  That  is  perhaps  so  much  the  better,  but  all 
the  same  it  is  necessary  for  those  interested  in  good 
education  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  present  majority. 
One  motion  that  is  being  pushed  forward  deserves 
special  attention.  It  is  proposed  to  vote  an  increase  of 
salary  to  the  male  teachers.  Now,  we  express  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  an  increase  of  salary  is  necessary 
or  not  ;  what  the  friends  of  education  have  a  right  to 
insist  on  is  that  such  increase  shall  be  awarded  for  edu- 
cational services  and  not  for  political  services  past  or 
future.  In  this  light  it  is  material  to  observe  that  the  in- 
crease is  limited  to  teachers  who  have  votes — the  female 
teachers,  having  no  votes,  are  to  be  passed  over.  But 
unless  we  are  misinformed  the  women  teachers  have, 
from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view,  a  more  imme- 
diate claim  for  an  increase  of  salary  than  the  men,  and 
we  hope  that  some  members  will  insist  on  this  point 
being  cleared  up  before  the  matter  is  finally  decided. 

The  question  of  the  training  colleges  is  also  coming 
to  the  front  again,  and  calls  for  vigilance.  The  Church 
training  colleges,  as  is  well  known,  preponderate  greatly 
both  in  numbers  and  in  efficiency,  and  just  for  this 
reason  a  cry  is  being  raised  for  the  provision  of  more 
"non-sectarian"  colleges.  If  more  colleges  are  required, 
and  if  existing  agencies  fail  to  supply  them,  let  us  by 
all  means  have  more ;  but  we  protest  against  the  tendency 
to  build  and  equip  colleges  at  the  public  expense,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  legitimate  need,  but  in  order 
to  "cut  out"  the  Church  colleges.  The  firm  ground 
to  stand  upon  is  equality  of  treatment  for  all,  and 
if  the  "  State"  colleges  are  to  be  subsidised  with  fresh 
funds,  the  Church  colleges,  which  so  long  bore  the 
burden  of  the  work,  should  receive  equal  assistance. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  women  teachers,  the  only  thing 
to  be  inquired  into  is  efficiency,  and  payment  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  work  done,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  religion  or  of  sex. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  been  confined  to  his  room  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  end  is 
near.  The  "Westminster  Gazette"  on  Wednesday 
evening  published  a  message  from  a  member  of  his 
family.  "The  truth  is,"  the  writer  said,  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  taken  leave  of  all  that  pertains  to  earth. 
He  is  possessed  with  the  sense  of  departure — body, 
mind,  and  soul  ask  for  no  food  of  any  kind  ;  the  one 
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desire  is  for  peace.  He  has  longer  times  of  quiet 
sleep,  or  quiet  rest  with  closed  eyes,  than  when  the 
morphia  treatment  was  first  begun.  He  is  not  able 
now  to  listen  to  anything  more  than  a  short  message 
of  one  or  two  sentences,  and  even  this  is  often  an 
effort."  Every  day  solicitous  inquiries  reach  Hawarden 
from  friends  and  acquaintances  of  all  classes  and 
parties;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  are  told,  "is  deeply 
moved  and  helped  by  the  outpouring  of  loving  sympathy 
and  kindness."  He  is,  indeed,  quitting  life  as  he  bore 
himself  in  it — with  high  courage  and  a  singular  dignity. 
England  will  be  indefinably  poorer  for  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  pro- 
mised that  a  full  commission  of  inquiry  is  to  be  sent  to 
Sierra  Leone  as  soon  as  the  country  has  been  restored 
to  order.  We  should  have  been  still  more  glad  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  also  promised  that  the  obnoxious  hut 
tax  should  be  suspended ,  until  the  commission  has 
reported.  For  the  revolt  is  not  a  mutiny,  and  to  con- 
sent to  discuss  grievances  before  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  rioters  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
justice  and  not  of  fear.  To  continue  the  devastation  of 
the  colony  in  order  to  enforce  a  tax  which  may  be 
almost  immediately  repealed  is  senseless.  The  man 
with  whom  we  sympathise  most  in  regard  to  this  out- 
break is  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  courageous  experi- 
mental policy  has  been  jeopardised  by  the  fads  of 
tactless  subordinates. 

Even  the  most  hidebound  of  Cobden  Clubites  will, 
we  should  imagine,  experience  some  sense  of  misgiving 
in  contemplating  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  April. 
They  tell  the  same  doleful  story  of  increased  imports 
and  decreased  exports  which  has  been  commented  upon 
in  these  columns  for  many  months  past.  In  April, 
1897,  we  imported  goods  to  the  value  of,  roughly, 
^35,000,000;  April,  1898,  shows  an  advance  of  more 
than  ^5,000,000  ;  in  April,  1897,  we  exported  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
^19,700,000  ;  April,  1898,  shows  a  fall  of  considerably 
over  ^2, 000,000.  The  divergence  between  exports  and 
imports  has  now  reached  a  point  where  we  sell  less 
than  £1  worth  of  goods  for  every  £2  worth  we  buy. 
How  long  will  British  credit  and  British  wealth  stand 
such  a  strain  ?  So  far  as  April  is  concerned,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  trade  returns  bear  a  worse  complexion 
than  they  otherwise  would  from  three  causes.  First, 
the  rush  in  1897  to  export  certain  commodities  to  the 
United  States  before  the  Dingley  Tariff  came  into 
operation;  second,  the  enhanced  price  of  certain  im- 
ports, such  as  wheat,  owing  to  the  war  ;  third,  the 
partial  dislocation  of  business  due  to  the  Welsh  coal 
strike.    For  once  our  coal  exports  show  a  decrease. 

Convocation  has  been  in  session  this  week.  The 
Upper  House  discussed  the  Benefices  Bill  at  much 
length,  suggesting  certain  amendments.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  let  fall  one  notable  obiter  dictum 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  favour  of  allowing  Roman 
Catholic  patrons  to  present  to  benefices  in  their  gift  : 
a  liberal  view  from  which  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  at  once 
dissented.  The  Lower  House  discussed  the  advisability 
of  returning  to  the  old  system  of  permitting  pluralities 
of  benefices,  with  proper  safeguards  against  bringing 
back  the  former  abuses  ;  and  resolved  that  the  change 
was  expedient.  Another  subject  dealt  with  by  the 
Lower  House  was  its  own  urgent  need  of  reform,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  sequestration  ele- 
ment. But  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  do  not  see 
their  way  to  it ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  go  to  Parliament 
for  a  declarator)-  Bill. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  poorer  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  promising  of  the  younger 
clergy.  Mr.  Gent,  the  principal  of  Lampeter,  was 
formerly  well  known  in  London  as  the  warden  of  St. 
Mark's  Training  College,  Chelsea.  He  sat  on  the  London 
School  Board,  where  his  intelligence  and  moderation 
won  the  high  regard  of  the  Progressives. 

If  the  conflict  between  Spain  and  America  serves  to 
remind    Europe  that  Spain  was  once  a  great  world 


empire,  the  Vasco  da  Gama  celebrations  next  week, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
next  week  will  equally  be  reminiscent  of  world-wide 
opportunities  lost  to  Portugal.  When  Vasco  da  Gama 
followed  up  Columbus's  discovery  of  the  West  Indies, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  the  East  Indies, 
there  was  ample  reason  for  believing  that  Spain  and 
Portugal  would  divide  all  non-Christian  lands  between 
them.  Vasco  da  Gama  is  one  of  the  picturesque  per- 
sonalities of  history.  He  was  a  born  leader  of  men, 
notwithstanding  his  courtier-like  theatricalism,  and  the 
various  sides  of  his  character  were  illustrated  in  turns 
during  his  initial  voyage  to  India.  Now  he  had  to 
combat  cowardice  and  superstition  with  ruthless  hand  ; 
now  to  play  the  representative  of  his  sovereign  at  native 
courts  ;  now  to  meet  treachery  and  hostility  with  the 
craft  and  pretence  which  were  the  principal  weapons 
of  defence  on  which  he  relied.  If  the  occasion  ever 
produced  the  man,  it  produced  him  in  Vasco  da  Gama. 

An  idea  of  the  pace  at  which  Africa  is  being  opened 
up  was  afforded  by  Major  Gibbons  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday  on 
Marotseland  and  the  tribes  of  the  Zambesi.  In  1895  it 
took  Major  Gibbons  three  months'  hard  travelling  to 
reach  Zambesi ;  to-day  the  journey  can  be  accomplished 
in  two  months,  and  when  Mr.  Rhodes  has  extended  his 
railway  from  Bulawayo  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish 
it  in  three  weeks.  Marotseland  offers  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  colonisation,  which  will  no  doubt  be  utilised 
directly  the  country  has  been  tapped  by  the  railway. 
Its  present  ruler,  Liwanika,  seems  to  be  a  moderately 
enlightened  potentate,  who  welcomes  British  pro- 
tection. Marotseland,  at  any  rate,  was  brought  within 
the  British  sphere  at  his  express  wish.  On  the  north- 
east of  Matabeleland,  Liwanika  has,  in  a  mild  way, 
imitated  the  excellent  example  set  by  Khama  to  the 
south-east.  Politically,  only  one  difficulty  looms  ahead 
— namely  the  question  of  the  western  boundary.  It  is 
a  little  uncertain  where  Liwanika's  territory  ends,  and 
the  Portuguese  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  British  claim 
that  it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Zambesi. 

At  the  dinner  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Book- 
sellers' Provident  Society,  Mr.  I.  Zangwill,  in  propos- 
ing the  toast  of  "  The  Trade,"  scattered  a  hatful  of 
jokes  in  the  most  improvident  manner.  It  is  so 
seldom,  nowadays,  that  an  author  displays  any  humour 
except  on  royalty  terms  that  the  Booksellers  were  de- 
lighted with  their  great  good  luck.  According  to  the 
enthusiastic  reporter  of  the  "Daily  News,"  Mr. 
Zangwill's  jokes  "  were  fully  enjoyed  by  the  clustering 
audience  who  had  come  from  remote  seats  in  order  to 
hear  him."  Here  is  one  of  the  jokes  with  which  the 
clustering  audience  were  regaled  :  "  I  once  met  a  lady 
in  an  omnibus  who  said  to  me,  '  Are  you  Mr.  Zang- 
will ? '  I  said  (regardless  of  grammar)  1 1  was.'  She 
said,  '  I  have  read  one  of  your  books  six  times.' 
'  Madam,'  I  replied,  *  I  had  rather  heard  that  you  had 
bought  six  copies.' "  Whereupon  the  Provident  Book- 
sellers, as  was  natural,  roared  with  laughter. 

There  is  a  Mr.  William  Watson  who  poses  as  a 
poet.  To  this  high  office  he  now  adds,  by  self- 
appointment,  the  task  of  judging  the  Crowned  Heads  of 
Europe.  Abdul  he  has  already  damned  in  hot  verse, 
and  this  week,  in  cold-blooded  prose,  he  denounces 
"  the  Queen  of  Spain."  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
such  person,  but  poets,  being  licensed  persons,  are  not 
expected  to  be  accurate  in  matters  of  history.  One 
expects  a  poet,  however,  to  have  a  slight  feeling  of 
chivalry  when  there  is  a  woman  in  the  case,  and 
chivalry  apart,  there  is  always  the  common  every- 
day virtue  of  truthfulness.  Yet  Mr.  William  Watson 
actually  accuses  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  of  being  a 
murderess,  of  having  slain  thousands  of  innocent  people 
in  Cuba.  "  I  cannot  forget^'  he  says,  "  that  there  were 
in  Cuba  many  thousands  of  mothers,  whom,  with  their 
babes,  this  queen  drove  forth  like  cattle,  and  slew  with 
hunger  and  disease."  Does  this  Daniel  come  to 
judgment  really  believe  this  monstrous  indictment? 
And  if  so,  is  he  prepared  to  add  that  Queen  Victoria 
is  personally  responsible  for  all  the  misdeeds  of  her 
servants  throughout  the  British  Empire  ? 
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THE  BREAD  RIOTS  IN  ITALY  AND  SPAIN. 

AUTHENTIC  news  about  the  Italian  riots  is  so  slight, 
owing  to  the  rigid  censorship  exercised  over  the  tele- 
grams, that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  has  been  going  on ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Constitutional  Government  in  Italy 
has  been  passing  through  its  worst  crisis  since  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Some  of  us 
could  forgive  Prince  Bismarck  anything  except  the 
cruel  selfishness  with  which,  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
he  led  Italy  into  ruinous  extravagance,  in  order  to  keep 
up  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
He  egged  Jules  Ferry  on  to  seize  Tunis  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  exasperating  Italian  public  feeling  against 
France,  the  natural  friend  of  that  country,  and  he 
•flattered  Signor  Crispi  and  King  Humbert  with  visions 
of  an  Italy  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  France  in  Europe 
and  in  Africa.  Disaster  abroad  and  revolution  at  home 
have  been  the  inevitable  result  for  Italy  ;  in  reality  one 
of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe,  she  was  utterly  un- 
able to  bear  the  burden  of  a  great  army  and  navy.  Her 
people  have  fled  to  America  by  the  hundred  thousand  to 
escape  a  crushing  taxation,  and  those  left  at  home 
seem  at  last  to  have  risen  in  sheer  despair.  The 
sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  was  the  last 
straw,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  first  collision  at 
Bari  every  large  town  in  the  Peninsula,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rome,  had  to  be  placed  under  martial  law. 
Certainly  hundreds  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
thousands  of  people  have  been  shot  in  the  streets,  even 
cannon  having  to  be  called  into  requisition  in  some  cases 
to  destroy  the  barricades.  Rome  has  remained  strangely 
quiet — a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  working-class  centre  like  Milan,  a 
large  proportion  of  its  population  consisting  of  officials 
and  their  political  hangers-on,  soldiers,  members  of 
religious  orders,  visitors  and  so  forth.  Rome  indeed 
owes  much  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  is  likely  to  be 
the  last  place  to  turn  against  its  benefactors.  Every- 
thing now  depends  on  the  army  :  if  it  remains  firm  the 
risings  can  be  put  down,  for  no  mob  can  stand  for  five 
minutes  against  Maxims  and  repeating  rifles  ;  but 
there  have  been  some  ominous  movements  among 
the  military,  who  are  not  too  fond  of  their  officers  and 
who,  if  they  once  began  to  waver,  would  probably 
throw  down  their  arms  in  thousands.  That  would 
be  the  end  of  the  House  of  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  bread  riots  in  Italy  are  more  serious  than 
those  in  Spain,  but  martial  law  is  now  proclaimed 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  With  Mr.  "Joe"  Leiter 
and  other  bulls  of  wheat  making  millions  out  of  a 
corner  in  America,  the  immediate  outlook  for  Spain 
is  serious,  especially  with  the  increase  of  the  heavy 
taxation  by  another  twenty  per  cent.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  are  behaving  with  more  patience  than  the 
Italian  Socialists,  who  take  starvation  very  ill.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  bread  brings  the  Italian  labourer's 
miserable  wages  within  measurable  distance  of  a  single 
loaf  of  bread  a  day.  He  not  unnaturally  thinks  it  better 
to  die  fighting  than  to  starve  slowly.  "The  mob,"  says 
one  correspondent,  writing  of  the  fighting  in  Milan, 
"behaved  with  unparalleled  brutality,  especially  women, 
who,  with  children  in  their  arms,  threw  themselves 
before  the  galloping  cavalry,  opposing  their  babes  to 
the  soldiers'  weapons."  What  this  correspondent  calls 
■"hrutality,"  we  should  call  "despair."  Italy  has  been 
"bled  to  death  by  a  corrupt  bureaucracy,  and  the  heavy 
expenses  of  an  utterly  unnecessary  army  and  navy  are 
wrung  from  the  half-starved  masses  ;  but  the  rise  of 
bread  has  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  and  with  the 
almost  inevitable  abandonment  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Italy's  long  torture,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  soon  be 
over.  Is  this  all  she  has  gained  from  Garibaldi  and 
Victor  Emanuel  and  Italian  unity?  She  was  better  off 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Papal  rule  or  even  of  King  Bomba. 
The  worst  Bourbon  tyranny  was  not  as  bad  as  the 
tyranny  of  the  bureaucrat  and  the  tax-gatherer.  At 
least  men  then  had  bread. 

The  Americans  will  not  find  their  popularity  increased 
in  Europe  as  it  becomes  realised  more  generally  that 
the  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  which  has 
caused  such  misery  and  bloodshed  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
is  largely  their  doing.  The  millionaires  of  Chicago  and 
New  Vork  who  are  forcing  up  wheat  to  famine  prices  in 


order  to  make  fortunes  out  of  the  necessity  of  Europe 
are  already  responsible  for  bloodshed  at  Milan,  Linares 
and  many  other  towns,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  total 
loss  of  life  caused  by  the  war  with  Spain.  The  poorer 
classes  in  England  who  feel  the  pinch  of  wheat  at 
nearly  sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  resulting  in  bread  at 
"i\d.  instead  of  ^\d.  or  5^/.  the  loaf,  will  not  easily 
discover  the  attractions  of  an  alliance  with  a  Republic 
which  permits  rich  syndicates  to  "corner"  the  staff 
of  life,  and  may  be  pardoned  if  they  consider  their 
Transatlantic  kin  in  reality  anything  but  kind.  The 
sudden  affection  for  England  which  has  sprung  up  in 
America  since  the  war  began  might  express  itself  more 
convincingly  than  in  an  organized  attempt  to  lighten 
the  pockets  and  empty  the  bellies  of  our  poor. 

VIRTUOUS  AMERICA. 

THE  sufferings  of  the  recoyiccntrados  have  been 
enlarged  upon  with  much  sensational  and  har- 
rowing detail  in  the  American  press.  Spain  is  no  doubt 
accountable  for  the  method  of  reconcentration  which 
she  adopted  with  the  usual  Spanish  lack  of  foresight, 
and  carried  out  with  Spanish  thoughtlessness  as  to 
the  natural  results  that  were  to  be  expected.  Hunger 
and  disease  have  tried  these  hapless  country  people 
sorely,  and  their  sufferings  have  been  of  course  in- 
tensified by  the  American  method  of  intervention  in 
Cuba,  by  a  blockade  which  inevitably  turns  hunger  into 
absolute  starvation,  and  entails  a  lingering  death  on  the 
very  people  for  whose  sake,  if  we  were  to  accept 
America's  statement  of  her  motives,  the  war  was 
forced  upon  Spain. 

America  has  repeatedly  assured  the  civilised  world 
that  she  interferes  in  Cuba  from  the  highest  and  most 
unselfish  motives.  She  does  not,  as  plain  men  might 
have  supposed,  interfere  from  greed  of  territory, 
though  the  situation  and  the  value  of  Cuba  are 
not  unattractive,  nor  yet  from  an  uncontrollable 
desire  for  revenge,  though  the  Yankee  battle-cry, 
"  Remember  the  '  Maine,'  "  does  not  altogether  fit  with 
any  other  explanation.  She  interferes,  on  her  own 
showing,  to  deliver  the  oppressed,  to  succour  the  helpless, 
to  establish  a  reign  of  justice  and  mercy  and  charity  in 
place  of  Spanish  misgovernment,  injustice  and  cruelty. 
As  one  reflects  on  the  iniquities  of  Spain  and  the  virtues 
of  America,  one  wonders  that  the  nearness  of  America's 
shining  example  of  pure  administration  has  not  shamed 
Spanish  corruption  in  Cuba  to  reform  itself:  one  wonders 
that  America's  even-handed  justice  to  all  her  citizens 
has  not  impressed  itself  even  on  the  mediajval  darkness 
of  the  Spanish  mind. 

Love  of  equal  justice  and  passionate  sympathy  with 
the  weak  are  the  noble  sentiments  that  (we  are  assured) 
swell  the  national  breast  throughout  that  happy  fraternity 
of  Christian  States  whose  centre  is  at  Washington.  The 
Southern  States  of  this  virtuous  Union  resemble  Cuba 
in  this,  that  a  very  large  section  of  their  population 
consists  of  coloured  people.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  condition  of  these  Southern  States,  with 
special  reference  to  the  position  of  their  negro  inhabi- 
tants, with  the  condition  of  things  which  prevails,  and 
has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  Cuba. 

Under  the  baneful  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  we  find  first 
that  there  is  no  racial  feeling — no  animosity  between 
the  white  and  black  races,  who  mix  together  on  the 
best  of  terms,  and  are  found  on  a  perfectly  friendly 
footing  at  the  same  theatre  as  at  the  same  church. 
There  is  no  contempt  or  aversion  felt  by  the  white 
population  towards  the  coloured,  and  the  laws  are 
administered  without  any  race  prejudice  whatever. 
The  negro  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  the  same 
penalties  as  other  men.  The  idea  of  persecuting  or 
ill-using  the  negroes,  who  are  above  one-third  of  the  . 
population,  does  not  exist.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
misgoverned  Cuba  under  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

Turning  to  that  bright  example  of  justice  and  free- 
dom, the  great  American  Republic,  to  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  negro  is  most  numerous,  what  do  we 
find  ?  The  Civil  War  gave  the  negro  freedom  and 
citizenship,  and  in  this  land  of  light  and  liberty  we 
might  expect  that  the  treatment  of  the  negro  would 
contrast  very  favourably  with  his  treatment  in  a  mis- 
governed colony  of  benighted  Spain.  Going  solely  to 
American  sources  for  our  information,  we  find  that  the 
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treatment  of  the  negro  in  this  model  Republic  does  in- 
deed differ  very  remarkably  from  his  treatment  in  Cuba. 

The  first  distinguishing  characteristic  we  find  in  the 
Southern  States  is  the  intense  aversion,  the  withering 
contempt  with  which  the  negro  is  openly  regarded  by 
his  white  fellow-citizens.  The  poorest  white  man  will 
not  even  attend  church,  much  less  receive  the  Holy 
Communion,  in  company  with  the  despised  nigger, 
and  the  black  child  is  not  admitted  to  the  same 
school  as  the  white.  White  public  opinion  regards  the 
very  idea  of  equality  and  justice  for  the  black  man  with 
loathing.  The  most  cultivated  and  charming  of  the 
ladies  of  the  South  are  no  more  free  from  this  widespread 
sentiment — so  strange  in  a  virtuous  Republic — than 
the  mean  whites.  Well,  at  any  rate,  the  negro  is  a 
citizen  ;  he  has  the  vote,  he  can  elect  his  own  repre- 
sentative. He  has  the  vote  it  is  quite  true,  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  exercise  it.  His  white  fellow-citizens  see  to 
that,  and,  at  the  cheap  price  of  shooting  a  few  niggers, 
terrorise  the  rest  from  exercising  the  franchise  at  the 
polls.  Even  the  Christian  Churches  emphasize  this 
inequality.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  the  Christian  Temperance  So- 
cieties, as  well  as  the  churches  and  schools,  are  closed 
in  these  enlightened  Southern  States  of  virtuous  America 
against  the  despised  black  race. 

At  any  rate  we  might  expect  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  enforce  equal  justice  regardless  of 
colour.  The  laws  and  the  judges  of  the  land  may  pro- 
fess to  deal  out  even-handed  justice  ;  but  there  is  not 
much  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
whites  to  appeal  to  them  ;  the  white  citizen  of  the 
Southern  States  is  apt  to  put  his  trust  in  a  more 
formidable  court  and  in  a  judge  whose  sentences  are 
all  of  one  kind,  we  mean  the  organized  injustice  of 
lynch-law.  This  unwritten  code  is  all-powerful  in 
the  Southern  States.  There  is  no  fair  trial.  The 
suspected  negro  is  hunted  down  or  dragged  out  of 
the  State  prison  with  at  most  a  pretence  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  officials  and  put  to  death.  This 
lynch-law  which  supersedes  the  law  in  dealing  with 
the  negro  is,  of  course,  hasty  and  wrongheaded, 
being  the  outcome  of  a  dominant  and  uncontrollable 
race  animosity.  If  a  crime  is  committed,  a  negro  is  at 
once  suspected  to  be  its  author,  and  to  suspect  a  negro 
is — in  the  easy  code  of  lynch-law — sufficient  reason  for 
an  execution. 

This  intense  race-contempt,  as  might  be  expected, 
finds  its  keenest  expression  in  the  sexual  sphere.  The 
worst  provocation  which  a  black  man  can  give  is  to 
become  the  associate  of  a  white  woman.  This  is  an 
insult  which  the  white  man  of  the  Southern  States 
cannot  stomach.  If  a  black  man  is  found  with  a  white 
woman,  especially  if  it  is  a  case  of  adultery,  the  as- 
sumption is  that  there  cannot  have  been  consent,  and 
the  inclination  is  to  treat  the  black  man  as  guilty  of 
rape  and  execute  him  by  some  of  the  summary 
methods  of  lynch-law. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  1894,  about  one  thousand 
black  men  were  lynched  in  the  Southern  States. 
Hanging  and  shooting  may  be  the  commonest  modes  of 
executing  the  sentence,  but  in  cases  of  special  enormity 
the  punishment  is  burning  alive.  Of  course  the  black 
man  may  be  and  sometimes  no  doubt  is  guilty  of  horrible 
crimes ;  but  no  trouble  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  certainty 
of  his  guilt,  for  in  his  absolute  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  the  negro  the  white  man  is  not  particular  in  sifting 
the  evidence.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  negro  who  had  been  executed  was 
not  the  person  who  committed  the  outrage. 

The  injustice  of  lynch-law  easily  degenerates  into 
cruelty.  Habitual  contempt  quickly  blossoms  into 
hate.  And  so  negroes,  rightly  or  wrongly  accused  of 
rape,  have  been  deliberately  tortured  and  burned  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  witnesses.  In  one  case, 
where  the  victim  of  the  negro  was  a  married  woman, 
the  wretched  culprit  (he  was  no  doubt  guilty)  was  tied 
hand  and  foot  on  a  sort  of  stage  and  hideously  tortured 
for  a  long  period  of  time  by  the  enraged  husband  in  the 
sympathetic  presence  of  a  multitude  of  white  citizens. 

The  power  to  use  lynch-law  on  the  negro  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  white  man  of  the  lower  order  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  a  continual  evidence  to  him  of 
his  own  superiority.    When  Miss  Ida  B.  Wells,  of 


Tennessee,  was  in  England,  she  appealed  to  English 
public  opinion  to  endeavour  to  influence  the  United 
States  to  amend  this  cruel  injustice.  The  outrages  she 
described  as  perpetrated  on  the  negro,  were  horrible 
beyond  description.  Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  four  years  ago  she 
demanded  that  every  negro  charged  with  crime  should 
have  a  fair  trial.  The  struggle  to  obtain  justice  was, 
she  said,  a  hard  one.  All  classes — bishops,  ministers, 
judges,  pastors — were  singularly  lax.  Governors,  sheriffs 
and  officials  had  been  present  at  lynchings  and  done 
nothing  to  prevent  them.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews  sup- 
ported Miss  Wells's  statements  from  his  own  experience 
in  America,  and  a  resolution  of  a  very  decided  kind 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Of  course  the  outrages  of  lynch-law  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  white  population  of  the  South  indis- 
criminately, nor  are  they  committed  solely  on  the 
black  ;  but  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  general  con- 
tempt for  the  negro  and  that  refusal  of  equal  rights 
which  flows  from  it.  Thus  we  are  confronted  with  this 
strange  anomaly — that  the  unspeakable  Spaniard  in 
Cuba  treats  the  black  man  kindly,  feels  no  contempt  for 
him  and  gives  him  the  benefit  of  equal  laws,  while  the 
enlightened  American  scorns  and  makes  a  pariah  of  his 
black  fellow- citizen,  murders  him  by  lynch-law  with 
impunity  and  apparently  with  the  approval  of  white 
public  opinion. 

The  Spaniard  has  grave  faults  and  has  no  doubt 
mismanaged  and  misgoverned  Cuba  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
strange  that  in  the  worst  periods  of  that  misgovernment 
America  should  have  remained  unmoved  ;  and  that  it 
was  when  at  last  the  Spaniard  began  to  amend  his 
ways,  when  autonomy  and  other  concessions  were 
granted,  that  America  should  have  discovered  that  the 
time  had  come  fcr  the  expulsion  of  Spain. 

THE  REBELLION  IN  SIERRA  LEONE. 

HP  HE  deplorable  events  in  British  East  Africa  have 
-L  brought  the  transfer  of  that  protectorate  from  the 
domain  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial 
Office  almost  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
But  now,  as  if  to  show,  that  this  reform  is  premature, 
there  comes  the  rebellion  in  Sierra  Leone,  reminding  us 
that  tactless  agents,  and  officials  who  do  not  heed  warn- 
ings, are  not  the  monopoly  of  the  Foreign  Office.  To 
understand  the  origin  of  the  existing  rebellion  we  must 
go  back  to  1896,  when  Sir  Frederick  Cardew,  the 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  introduced  "the  Sierra 
Leone  Protectorate  Ordinance  "  to  regulate  the  Colony 
and  its  trade.  Well-informed  West  African  authorities 
at  once  protested  against  the  Ordinance  ;  they  declared 
that  it  gave  too  much  power  to  "unfledged  and  inex- 
perienced newly  arrived  District  Commissioners,"  and 
that  its  commercial  restrictions  further  handicapped  an 
already  embarrassed  trade  ;  and  they  predicted  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  hut-tax  would  inevitably  lead  to 
serious  trouble.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Man- 
chester and  Sierra  Leone  both  warned  the  Colonial 
Office  that  the  Ordinance  would  interrupt  trade  and 
lead  to  widespread  discontent  among  the  natives. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  hastened  to  assure  the  former  Cham- 
ber that  he  saw  "no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
hut-tax  will  be  oppressive,  or  that  it  will  be  less  easy 
to  collect  in  Sierra  Leone  than  in  the  Gambia  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  and  he  is  not  able  to  accept  the  view  of 
your  Chamber  that  it  should  not  be  imposed."  So  dis- 
appointed were  West  African  authorities  with  this  over- 
confident declaration  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  twice  reiterated  its  opinions.  Now  the 
events  of  the  past  two  months  have  shown  that 
the  experienced  West  Coast  traders  were  right  and 
the  Colonial  officials  wrong.  For  the  natives  have 
risen  in  revolt,  and  there  has  been  a  serious  loss  of 
European  life  and  of  African  property.  Some  of  the  most 
influential  among  the  natives  have  already  proved  that 
the  tax  will  not  be  as  easy  to  collect  as  Sir  Frederick 
Cardew  represented,  for  they  have  shown  they  prefer  no 
huts  to  taxed  huts.  The  last  West  Coast  papers  describe 
a  condition  of  affairs  in  Sierra  Leone  which  reads  like  an 
American  account  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  "  It  is 
reported,"  says  the  "  Sierra  Leone  Times  "  (19  March), 
"  that  the  troops  are  burning  down  all  the  villages  they 
come  across,  and  what  they  spare  the  aborigines  them- 
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selves  burn  down,  not  even  excepting  rice  farms.  If 
this  rumour  be  correct,  not  only  is  famine  impending, 
but  the  hut-tax  system  can  exist  no  longer  in  the 
•district,  for  there  will  be  no  more  huts  left  to  tax." 
The  "  Lagos  Weekly  Record"  states  (12  March)  that 
"  Port  Lokko  is  reported  to  be  entirely  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  having  abandoned  the  town  and  gone  into 
the  bush,  while  the  whole  Karina  district  is  represented 
as  being  in  a  state  of  ferment."  Letters  from  the 
district  report  Port  Lokko  as  entirely  ruined,  all  the 
houses  having  been  burnt  down,  and  damage  done 
which  it  will  take  several  years  to  restore  ;  while  signs 
of  similar  opposition  to  Sir  Frederick  Cardew's  ill-fated 
schemes  are  apparent  in  other  districts  of  the  protecto- 
rate. Reuter's  recent  telegrams  give  no  signs  of  an 
immediate  suppression  of  the  disorder.  A  further  loss 
of  European  life  is  reported,  and  the  effort  to  impose 
the  hut-tax  at  Accra  has  roused  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  natives  on  the  Gold  Coast.  We  are  not  there- 
fore likely  to  be  again  told  that  the  hut-tax  can  be 
collected  in  Sierra  Leone  without  any  trouble.  The 
Colonial  Office  view  was  based  on  a  serious  fallacy.  A 
hut-tax  is  a  method  of  raising  money  that  is  generally 
popular  with  British  Administrators  in  Africa,  because  it 
is  easy  to  assess.  Under  certain  conditions,  moreover, 
it  is  the  fairest  and  best  tax  that  can  be  devised.  But 
in  other  cases  it  is  as  indisputably  the  most  pernicious 
and  least  practicable.  One  tribe  may  pay  the  tax  with- 
out a  murmur,  while  the  attempt  to  collect  it  from 
the  neighbouring  natives  means  ruin  throughout  the 
country.  In  regard  to  a  hut-tax  every  district  has  to  be 
judged  independently.  It  is  hopeless  to  ignore  local 
differences  of  currency,  habit  and  creed. 

The  hut-tax,  however,  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
mischief.  Xo  tax  requires  more  care  and  tact  at  its 
first  imposition — at  any  rate  when  it  is  collected  directly 
from  the  natives,  and  not  indirectly  through  a  re- 
sponsible, intelligent  chief.  But  according  to  the  West 
Coast  papers,  the  same  mismanagement  that  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  ill-fated  Ordinance  has  been  shown 
in  its  administration.  Complaints  are  continually  being 
made  against  the  ruthless  brutality  of  the  Frontier  force. 
According  to  the  "Sierra  Leone  Times"  of  26  March, 
"  complaints  have  arrived  respecting  chiefs  maltreated, 
imprisoned,  kicked  and  cuffed,  of  maidens  violated,  the 
goods  and  property  of  the  people  taken  away  by  force, 
and  of  the  violation  of  the  '  Bondoh  Bush'  and  of  those 
mystic  rites  which  the  natives  hold  sacred."  These 
atrocities  are  charged  against  our  black  soldiers,  who 
are  said  to  goad  the  natives  into  revolt.  The  same 
journal,  in  a  leading  article  on  12  March,  reports  that 
"the  chiefs  openly  declare  that  the  outrageous  behaviour 
of  the  Force  ....  is  the  main  cause  of  the  troubles 
going  on  in  the  interior."  Private  letters  from  the 
district  speak  in  terms  of  intense  indignation  of  the  de- 
vastation now  being  wrought  in  the  usually  peaceful 
protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  injury  is  being  done 
which  it  will  take  years  to  remedy.  The  European 
merchants  appeal  for  a  thorough  investigation  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  given  before  the  "pro- 
gressive policy"  in  West  Africa  is  irretrievably  doomed 
by  exciting  the  lasting  hostility  of  the  British  traders 
and  the  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  natives. 

MR.  SHAW'S  PROFESSION. 
T  THINK  it  was  Mr.  Street  who  propounded  an 
*  ingenious  theory  that  the  invention  of  printing  had 
made  serious  and  philosophical  plays  unnecessary,  that 
one  could  learn  far  better  from  books  than  from  the 
stage,  and  that'the  best  thing  for  the  stage  to  do  was 
to  be  merely  comic.  But  I  hold  that  there  is  still  some 
justification  and  some  use  for  the  dramatist-with-a- 
purpose.  Though  he  may  no  longer  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  we  did  not  know  before,  he  can  yet  impress 
our  knowledge  in  us  more  effectively  than  can  any 
mere  bookman  :  he  can  make  us  see  our  knowledge 
at  new  angles,  and  under  new  and  more  vivid 
lights.  Nor  is  direct  moral  purpose  always  a  fatal 
obstacle,  but  sometimes  a  very  valuable  incentive 
to  dramatic  art.  In  writing  "Widower's  Houses," 
"The  Philanderer,"  and  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profes- 
sion," Mr.  Shaw  was,  as  he  admits,  impelled  by  a 
direct  moral  purpose.  A  priori,  there  is  no  harm 
in  that.    Whether  the  purpose  that  impelled  him  was 


morally  sound  is  not  a  question  which  I  have  time  to 
discuss.  Whether  it  was  quite  genuine  to  him  is  a  far 
more  important  point,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Shaw  is 
honestly  firm  in  his  convictions.  Whether  his  con- 
victions have  helped  him  to  write  good  plays,  or  have 
hindered  him  from  doing  so,  is  the  point  which  most 
interests  me  and  with  which  I  propose  to  deal,  taking 
"  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  "  as  the  test  case,  inasmuch 
as  I  think  it  to  be  the  most  considerable  of  the  three 
works.  Mr.  William  Archer  has  given  us,  through  the 
"Daily  Chronicle,"  a  long  poem  in  which  he  declares 
this  drama  to  be  "intellectually  and  dramatically  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  plays  of  the  age,"  and  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham,  coming  upon  us,  rathersuddenly, 
in  the  character  of  old  play-goer,  vows  that  in  his 
opinion  it  is  "  the  best  play  which  has  been  written  in 
the  English  language  in  this  generation."  But,  as  I 
have  already  suggested  in  these  columns,  there  are  some 
critics  so  advanced  as  to  hold  that  a  bad  play  is  neces- 
sarily a  good  play,  that  (need  I  amplify  the  phrase  ?) 
there  must  be  something  very  fine  about  a  dramatist 
who  defies  the  canons  of  dramatic  art.  There  are  also 
those  who,  confounding  subject  with  treatment,  and 
drama  itself  with  the  Sydney  Webbs,  believe  that  a 
serious  theme  is  a  touchstone  of  dramatic  ability.  An 
unpleasant  theme,  seriously  treated,  sends  them  into 
transports.  Drag  in  the  divorce-court,  and  they  will 
solemnly  credit  you  with  immense  talent  for  the  stage. 
Drag  in  a  brothel,  and  they  will  never  have  seen  so  great 
a  play  as  yours.  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  merely  drag  a 
brothel  into  his  play,  but  makes  it  the  play's  basis. 
Let  us  be  calm.  Let  us  not  be  swept  away  on  the 
strong  wave  of  a  genuine,  but  possibly  mistaken, 
enthusiasm.  My  friends,  let  us  consider  the  play  as 
in  itself  it  is. 

The  curtain  rises  on  Miss  Vivie  Warren,  a  young 
lady  fresh  from  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos, 
"sensible,  able,  highly-educated,"  and  in  every  way 
an  arrant  survival  of  the  day-before-yesterday's  New 
Woman.  She  is  about  to  meet  her  mother,  a  lady 
who  has  lived  much  on  the  Continent  and  with  whom 
she  has  only  a  slight  acquaintance.  Between  these 
two  characters  lies  the  conflict  and  development  of  the 
play.  The  principal  scene  is  in  the  second  act,  when 
the  daughter  demands  of  her  mother  "Who  are  you? 
What  are  you  ?  "  Mrs.  Warren  betrays  her  ignorance 
of  her  daughter's  paternity  and  "buries  her  face  in 
her  hands."  "Don't  do  that,  mother,  you  know  you 
don't  feel  it  a  bit,"  says  the  girl.  When  Mrs.  Warren 
accuses  her  of  having  no  heart,  she  says  coolly,  "  You 
attacked  me  with  the  conventional  authority  of  a 
mother ;  I  defended  myself  with  the  conventional 
superiority  of  a  daughter.  Frankly,  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  any  of  your  nonsense,"  &c.  "  Here  !"  exclaims 
Mrs.  Warren,  "  would  you  like  to  know  what  my 
circumstances  were?"  "  Yes,"  says  Vivie,  "you  had 
better  tell  me.  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  Mrs.  Warren 
then  tells  the  story  of  her  fall,  at  great  length,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  political  economist.  The  daughter 
exclaims,  "  My  dear  mother,  you  are  a  wonderful 
woman  ;  you  are  stronger  than  all  England."  Next 
day,  in  the  next  act,  she  receives  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  Sir  George  Crofts,  her  mother's  partner  in  vice 
and  in  business.  She  rejects  him.  He  tells  her  the 
true  nature  of  her  mother's  occupation.  She  tries  to 
leave  the  garden  in  which  they  have  been  talking,  but 
he  intercepts  her.  Frank  Gardner  (a  youth  who  is  in 
love  with  Vivie)  has  been  within  earshot  of  the  inter- 
view, and  now  comes  out  with  a  gun.  The  wicked 
baronet  declares  that  Vivie  is  the  daughter  (by  Mrs. 
Warren)  of  Frank's  father.  Frank  raises  his  gun. 
"  Vivie  seizes  the  muzzle  and  pulls  it  round  against  her 
breast.  Vivie:  'Fire  now.  You  may.'"  He  does 
not,  and  the  curtain  shortly  falls  on  Vivie's  determina- 
tion to  return  to  "  Honoria  Fraser's  chambers, 
67  Chancery  Lane,"  where  she  had  been  staying  before 
the  commencement  of  the  play.  I  must  explain  that 
Frank's  father  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  has,  coincidentally,  had  an  early  con- 
nexion with  Mrs.  Warren.  The  meeting  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  brings  down  the  curtain  on  the  first  act. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  drawn  the  clergyman  as  an  unctuous 
and  hypocritical  person  who  is  said  to  get  drunk  "  off" 
and  to  indulge  in  obscene  conversation  with  the  wicked 
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baronet — the  kind  of  part  which  Mr.  Harry  Monkhouse 
might  play  in  one  of  Mr.  Owen  Hall's  productions. 
His  sOn,  Frank,  plies  him  throughout  with  a  great 
deal  of  offensive  and  unnatural  chaff.  Indeed,  Frank 
is  altogether  a  very  offensive  person,  and  as  unnatural 
as  Vivie  herself.  He  makes  love  to  Mrs.  Warren  and 
gets  her  to  kiss  him,  whilst  he  is  pursuing  his  suit 
with  her  daughter.  Later,  the  idea  that  he  is  the 
daughter's  step-brother  does  not  cool  his  amorous 
ardour.  "  It's  exactly."  he  says  in  the  fourth  act,  at 
Honoria's  chambers,  "what  I  felt  an  hour  before 
Crofts  made  his  revelation.  In  short,  dear  Viv,  it's 
love's  young  dream."  At  the  close  of  the  play,  when 
there  has  been  a  further  scene  and  a  parting  between 
mother  and  daughter,  and  when  Frank,  having  learnt 
the  nature  of  the  mother's  profession,  has  gone  off  for 
good,  Vivie  is  left  alone.  She  sits  down  at  her  desk. 
"Then  she  goes  at  her  work  with  a  plunge,  and  soon 
becomes  absorbed  in  her  figures." 

I  know  well  that,  in  giving  a  mere  sketch  of  a  play 
which  One  does  not  like,  one  is  bound  to  do  the  play 
some  injustice.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  done  any 
considerable  injustice  to  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession," 
but  I  should  like  to  say  at  once  that  the  play  is  well  and 
forcibly  written,  that  the  idea  of  it  is  firmly  gripped,  and 
that,  obviously,  the  scenes  are  ordered  by  one  who  has 
some  instinct  for  stage-craft.  But  no  amount  of  stage- 
craft, and  good  dialogue  and  philosophic  grip  will  enable 
a  man  to  write  a  serious  play  that  can  be  anything  but 
ridiculous,  unless  the  man  can  also  draw  human 
characters.  If  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  able  to  draw  Vivie 
as  a  real  girl,  Mrs.  Warren  as  a  real  woman,  and 
Frank  as  a  real  young  man,  he  might  have  produced  a 
play  which  would  have  justified  even  the  superlatives  of 
Mr.  Archer  and  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham.  "No  conflict:  no  drama,"  as  he  himself 
says  in  one  of  his  excellent  prefaces.  To  this  formula  I 
would  add  "  No  sympathy  :  no  conflict."  Conflict  of  a 
kind  there  is  between  Vivie  and  her  mother,  but  as  no  one 
could  feel  any  sympathy  for  the  mother,  even  were  she 
real  and  not  a  mere  secretion  of  Shawism,  nor  for  the 
daughter  who  is  a  mere  secretion  of  Shawism  and 
more  utterly  unreal  than  the  most  romantic  heroine 
across  the  bridges,  the  conflict  is  not  of  that  kind 
which  makes  a  play  effective,  but  is  rather  such  a 
shindy  as  might  be  waged  between  a  phantom  pot  and 
an  imaginary  kettle.  Maupassant's  Yvette  was  a  tragic 
and  a  moving  figure  because  she  was  a  real  girl,  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  her  mother's  shame  was  really 
horrible.  Mr.  Shaw  has  declared  that  he  thinks  the 
scene  in  the  second  act  between  Vivie  and  her  mother 
"tremendously  effective."  To  whom,  I  wonder?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  scene  at  all.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  well-written  pamphlet.  Yvette  tried  to  poison 
herself.  "That,"  Mr.  Shaw  would  say,  "was  very 
silly  and  romantic  of  her.  My  Vivie  goes  out  into  the 
world  to  make  a  living  for  herself."  But  that  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Vivie  from  the  first  rise  of  the 
curtain.  The  last  fall  of  the  curtain  leaves  her  exactly 
as  she  was  discovered.  Nothing  has  been  developed  in 
her  by  the  action  of  the  play.  Nothing  has  been 
developed  in  Mrs.  Warren,  nothing  in  Frank  Gardner, 
nothing  in  any  of  the  characters.  Even  unreal 
characters  can  be  developed  in  a  play.  Even  real 
characters  must  be  developed ;  no  development :  no 
drama.  Unreal  characters,  undeveloped,  are  no  good 
at  all. 

But  I  see  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  complete  in  one 
article  my  theory  of  Mr.  Shaw  as  playwright.  I  must 
resume  next  week.  Max  Beerbohm. 

"S.S.  ATLAS." 
I. 

IT  was  a  filthy  autumn  day  in  New  York,  with  Fifth 
Avenue  looking  more  than  usually  vulgar  under 
the  leaden  sky,  and  the  streets  carpeted  with  rotting 
plane  leaves,  as  I  drove,  jolting  over  the  rough  cobble 
stone,  to  a  wharf  near  Dubrosses  Ferry  to  go  on  board 
the  "Atlas."  The  "s.s.  Atlas"  was  a  type  of  ship 
well  known  in  the  seventies,  but  now  obsolete.  In 
those  days  the  "tramp"  had  scarcely  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  liner  was  less  frequent  and  less  gorgeous 
than  at  present. 

•  Vessels  long,  iron-built,  flat-sided,  and  coffin-like,  of 
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the  "Atlas"  type  held  an  intermediate  position.  They 
looked  for  cargo  where  it  might  be  reasonably  expected,, 
and  took  passengers  to  whom  a  long  passage,  rough 
food  and  poor  accommodation  were  rendered  indifferent 
through  lack  of  means.  The  American  agent  had' 
informed  me  that  the  fare  from  New  York  to  Glasgow 
was  ^10,  and  that  the  vessel  was  a  Scotch  boat,  in; 
which  I  should  find  Bible  and  whisky,  and  might  expect 
to  be  in  Glasgow  in  twelve  days,  if  (so  the  agent  said) 
the  Lord  was  willing  and  the  Scotchrnen  did  not  over-' 
drink  themselves.  I  had  no  deck-chair,  the  decks  were 
an  inch  deep  iri  coal  dust,  and  the  vessel  went  to  sea  at 
once.  Leaving  Sandy  Hook  we  encountered  the  full 
force  of  a  north-easterly  gale,  and  I  (the  Only  passenger) 
retired  at  once  to  my  athwartship  bunk,  to  be  miserable 
and  endeavour  to  read  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  my  only 
book,  and  the  only  book  on  board  except  a  Bible  and  a 
bound-up  volume  of  the  "Reaper"  and  some  profes- 
sional works.  For  weeks,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  it  was 
"  Burrey  Banes/'  rattle  of  ropes,  racing  of  screw, 
banging  of  my  portmanteau  as  it  washed  to  and  fro  in 
a  foot  of  water  in  the  cabin,  groaning  of  timbers, 
roaring  of  the  wind,  bellowing  of  the  Blatant  Beast  (in 
the  "  Faerie  Queene "),  shouting  of  the  boatswain, 
pattering  of  naked  feet  upon  the  deck,  then  a  fitfuL 
dozing,  broken  but  by  the  rare  visits  of  the  steward 
with  a  "cup  of  arrowroot  and  whisky,  sir,"  to  tell  me 
everything  was  battened  down,  and  that  the  skipper 
had  been  sixteen  hours  on  the  bridge  and  looked  like 
Lot's  wife  when  she  enjoyed  her  last  wistful  glance  at 
Sodom.  Air  stifling,  lamp  smoking,  drops  of  moisture 
on  every  plank,  a  continuous  dropping  of  water  on  to 
my  pillow,  rats  running  across  the  floor,  a  dense,, 
steamy  feeling  which  made  one  sleepy,  crumbs  of 
biscuit  in  the  bed-clothes,  a  futile  tin  basin  floating  in, 
the  cabin,  a  brandy  bottle  propped  between  a  Bible  and 
a  sponge  in  the  fixed  washing-stand,  guttering  candles- 
swung  in  gimbles,  decks  which  seemed  to  rise  and  hit 
one  in  the  face  when  staggering  out  in  the  rare  intervals 
of  the  storm  to  see  yards  of  bulwarks  swept  away, 
feeling  one's  way  between  the  seas,  clutching  a  life-line 
to  the  engine-room  to  listen  to  the  yarns  of  the  chief 
engineer,  a  Greenock  Ananias  of  the  first  water,  and. 
bushy  bearded  as  befitted  one  who  had  "  gone  out  in 
'47,  second  engineer  aboard  the  craft  what  took  out 
Rajah  Brook."  Then  back  to  bed,  wet  through,  and 
back  into  a  trance  between  waking  and  sleep,  more 
brandy,  arrowroot,  more  "  Faerie  Queene,"  more 
stifling,  and  the  vessel  labouring  so  heavily  that  when 
the  copper  cargo  shipped  at  Copiapo  shifted  on  the 
fifth  day  out,  it  seemed  she  lay  almost  upon  her  broad- 
side in  the  sea.  And  still  I  liked  the  voyage,  and  even 
took  a  pride  in  knowing  we  had  sighted  Rockall,  hoped 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  we  should  sight  Iceland,  and  yet 
was  miserably  seasick  all  day  long,  and  all  night  long 
lay  half  awake,  meditating  on  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Satyrane,  of  Britomart,  Parlante,  and  of  the  Faire 
Florimell,  and  all  other  characters  of  Spenser's  master- 
piece, who  in  some  curious  way  seemed  to  become 
connected  with  the  ship. 

After  the  seventh  day  no  cooking,  galley  fire  put  out 
and  steward  staggering  in  drunk,  with  a  Bible  in  his 
hand,  white-faced  and  frightened,  "rubber"  sea  boots, 
on,  and  plate  of  cold  salt  horse  and  biscuit,  and,  of 
course,  more  whisky ;  fitfully  came  the  strains  of 
"  Renzo  "  as  the  crew  set  the  fore  topmast  staysail,  and 
in  my  berth  I  learned  how  "  Reuben  Renzo  "  shipped 
aboard  a  whaler,  "  Renzo,  boys,  Renzo,"  heard  his 
adventures,  cruel  treatment  by  the  mate,  and  was  most 
interested  to  find  that  for  a  change  his  virtue  was 
rewarded  at  last,  and  at  the  present  time  "  he  was  the 
skipper  of  a  sugar  droger."  Weeks  seemed  to  pass, 
and  on  a  day  the  Captain,  clad  in  dripping  oilskins, 
looking  in  for  a  moment  with  a  speaking  trumpet  in  his- 
hand,  deigned  to  impart  the  information  that  we  had  a 
slant  of  wind,  and  though  the  smoke  stack  had  fetched 
loose,  he  reckoned  to  make  Cape  Clear,  "damn  his  eyes,, 
forgive  him,  God,  for  swearing,"  in  a  few  hours.  - 

Now  floated  down  to  me  the  cheering  melody  of 
"New  Orleans,"  with  its  inspiriting  chorus  of,  "Yah, 
yer,  ho,  roll  and  go,"  and  somewhat  inconsequent  but 
Demosthenic  envoy  of  "  Hell  to  yer  soul,  is  it  tay  that 
ye  want,"  as  the  crew  "  set  sail  to  steady  her,"  as  my 
familiar  the  steward,  having  discarded  whisky,  fear,  and. 
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Bible,  for  the  nonce,  and  bearing  hot  sea-pie  came  in 

to  say.,-  .        ti  ..>        •. ,  . 

At  last  on  deck,  with  Rathlin  Island  on  the  starboard 
beam,  steaming- towards,  the  Mull,  a  great  sea  change, 
no  boats,  bulwarks  all  washed  away  upon  the  weather 
side,  doors  torn  off  the  hinges,  the  ."fetched  loose" 
smoke  stack,  coated  white  with  salt,  and  stayed  up  in  a 
clumsy  fashion  with  some  chains,  rigging  a  mass  of 
tatters,  halyards  flying  loose,  the  jackstaff  gone,  the 
Captain  haggard  and  red-eyed,  the  officers  all  cheerfully 
profane,  the  crew  going  about  like  men  after  a  long 
debauch,  but  cheerily,  as  hauling  in  the  main  sheet  they 
bent  their  backs,  taking  the.  tjme.from  a  Long  Island 
fisherman  who  did  not  pull  the' value  of  a  cent,  and 
hauled  together,  keeping  time  to  the  innumerable  verses, 
of  that  old  world  lyric  of  the  seas,  "Tom's  gone  to 
Hello."  The  Mull  and  Pladda,  Lamlash,  Island,  Cloch 
Lighthouse,  and  the  winding  river  with  its  fairway 
marks,  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  Pumbuck,  Elderslie 
House,  and  at  the  last  the  Broomielaw,  black  decks, 
and  step  ashore  in  "  Glesca  "  to  find  it  "  Sawboth,"  and, 
be  asked  by  the  pious  whisky  seller,  where  I  essayed  to 
change  a  sovereign  to  pay  my  cab,  if  I  was  sure  I 
was  a  "bona  feede  traveller." 

Ten  days  flew  past  at  home  with  theatres,  dress- 
clothes,  good  dinners,  and  the  unaccustomed  feel  of 
comfort,  so  strange  to  those  who  but  a  week  ago  have 
been  the  inmates  of  a  tramp.  Ten  days  amongst  the 
faces,  once  so  familiar,  but  which  to-day  may  look  quite 
strange  if  we  should  meet  in  limbo,  purgatory,  or  where- 
soever it  is  the  souls  of  travellers  pass  their  appointed 
time.  Ten  days  and  back  again  upon  the  Broomielaw, 
rain,  fog,  and  coal-dust,  and  the  lights  of  whisky  shops 
glaring  like  ogres'  eyes  upon  the  crowd,  decks  filthy, 
crew  either  half  drunk  or  else  disabled  by  disease  ;  the 
skipper  sulky,  mates  thinking  about  home  and  surly, 
trie  boatswain  almost  inaudible  through  a  bad  cold,  and 
the  poor  draggled  drabs  upon  the  shore  looking  like 
animated  rag-shops  in  December  gloom.  Scuffling  and 
cursing,  creaking  of  blocks,  throbbing  of  the  screw  and 
then  the  vessel  slides  out  into  the  foul-smelling,  muddy 
drain  they  call  the  Clyde,  slips  past  the  shipyards,  passes 
Blythswood,  leaves  the  Cloch  astern,  runs  past  the 
Cumbraes,  where  the  minister  once  used  to  pray  for  the 
adjoining  islands,  England  and  Ireland,  leaves  Pladda 
on  the  weather  side,  begins  to  dip  and  roll  and  sends 
rne  to  my  bunk  to  lie  half  stupid,  torpid,  a  prey  to 
nausea  and  foul  smells,  till  the  throbbing  ceases,  the 
heaving  and  the  pitching  stop,  and  going  upon  deck  I 
see  the  sun  and  find  that  we  are  anchored  in  the  Garonne 
under  a  vineyard,  and  about  a  mile  outside  Pauillac. 
Here  we  intended  to  take  in  emigrants  for  the  River 
Plate,  the  vessel,  during  her  ten  days'  rest  in  Glasgow, 
having  been  whitewashed  down  below  and  fitted  up 
with  tiers  of  bunks  after  the  fashion  of  those  vans  in 
which  sheep  make  their  railway  journeys  and  just  as 
comfortable.  Visions  of  tugs  coming  sweeping  down 
the  yellow  stream,  crammed  thick  with  people,  all  with 
Basque  caps  and  carrying  bags,  bundles,  and  the  inevi- 
table bird-cage,  without  which  no  emigrant  embarks. 
Glimpses  of  garboard  strakes,  as  the  tide  sets,  the 
steam  launches  round,  and  the  emigrants  rush  to  one 
side  chattering  in  Basque,  clattering  of  donkey-engines 
worked  by  a  grimy  "greaser"  and  recollections  of  an 
interminable  song  about  "Oh  mariniers,  bons  mariniers, 
k  combien  vendez-vous  votre  ble  ?  "  sung  by  black- 
haired  and  red-sashed  men,  working  the  cargo  under 
the  direction  of  a  much  bejewelled  stevedore.  Then  all 
the  emigrants  crowd  down  below,  kissing  takes  place, 
men  hug  their  sweethearts,  to  wed  whom  they  are 
going  foreign,  and  hope  in  ten  years'  time  when  they 
return  with  dollars  to  find  constant,  unimpaired  in 
virtue  and  in  face,  with  the  same  figure  which  the  dim, 
but  treasured  photograph  sets  forth.  A  bell  rings 
and  the  quartermasters  clear  the  ship,  the  friends  who 
£0  ashore  holding  their  handkerchiefs,  dirty  with  tears, 
to  their  red  eyes,  the  friends  on  board  waving  their 
greasy  hats,  and  neither  trying  in  the  least  to  keep  their 
feelings  in,  but  weeping  lustily  after  the  primitive  and 
natural  fashion  which  relieves  a  man  and  makes  him 
feel  that  tears  wash  out  his  grief,  making  him  hap- 
pier than  those  whom  education,  custom,  prejudice, 
or  what  you  will,  have  forced  to  face  their  misery 
with  dry  eyes.  ^ 


So  ,past  the  Tour.  de  Cordouan,  and,  after,  Lisbon, 
where  again,  theship  took. in  another  freight  of  human 
cattle,  this  time;  chiefly  peasants  from  the  Galician  hills, 
who  emigrate  en  masse,  leaving  their  villages  deserted 
and  the  houses  closed,  for  , wolves  to  scamper  through 
the  deserted  streets  on  winter  nights.  Then  out  into 
the  "  roaring  forties,"  followed  by  a  rising  gale.  Hell 
down  below  amongst  the  emigrants,  and  no  one  on 
board  who  could  ,  spe^k  French,  or  Spanish,  still  less 
Portuguese,  except  the  wretched  reader  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene."  So  through  those  all-ways  I  weltered  sick 
to  ,  death,  when  difficulties ,  rose,  and  jabbered  with 
the  unlucky  peasants,  w^Oj  bore  their  sufferings  man- 
fully, sitting  on  the  deck  .all  jammed  together  like 
sardines,  from  the  grapdmpther  to  the  new-born 
infant,  and  almost  every  family,  hampered  with  a 
great,  wicker  bird-cage,  though  they,  were  going  to  a 
land  of  parrots,  macaws,  toucans,  humming-birds, 
cardinals  and  flying  spots  of  jewelled  rainbow,  com- 
pared to  which  the  birds  of  Europe  all  seem  made  of 
sackcloth  or  of  mackintosh  ;  but  were  not,  A,bana  and 
Pharpar  superior  to  all  the  waters- ,  of  Judea?  And  it 
seems  natural  to  man  upon  a  journey  to  impede  himself 
with  all  the  living  things  he  can,  and  . to  trail  draggled 
birds,  bound  in  their  wicker  servitude,  beyond  the  seas. 
As  he  could  not  free  man,  body  or  soul,  by  all  the 
strength  of  prayer  and  of  example,  St.  Francis  perhaps 
did  well  to  open  bird-cages  and  , set  their  inmates  free 
whenever  he  got  the  chance,  and  when  they  sainted  hjm 
had  I  been  there  I  should  have  urged  against  the 
arguments  of  the  Devil's  Advocate  this  fact,  and  pled 
that  every  rookery  about  the  place,  all  larks,  quails, 
pigeons,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  linnets,  and  starlings 
should  have  had  a  chance  to  register  their  vote.  And 
then  the  gale  subsided,  and  the  old  semi-tramp  lurched 
at  nine  knots  before  the  following  seas,  till  in  a  day  or 
two  we  struck  the  north-east  trades,  carried  them  fair 
and  light,  and  woke  one  morning  in  the  dream  world  of 
sapphire  sea,  clear  sky,  and  flying  fish  darting  before 
the  ship,  Portuguese  men-of-war  on  every  side  of  us, 
warm  air,  a  feeling  of  content,  a  heavy  roll,  sails 
flapping  against  the  rigging,  now  and  then  filling  with 
a  jerk  as  if  they  would  tear -out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  in  fact, 
the  magic  of  a  fine  day  in  a  low  latitude  not  to  be 
represented  to  the  mind  by  a  curved  line  and  straggling 
lettering,  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  as  in  a  map. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

THE  RUIN  OF  EXMOOR. 
A  LMOST  the  only  portion  of  England  which  has 
preserved  something  of  its  ancient  character 
is  the  district  in  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset, 
which  retains  the  old  name  of  Exmoor  Forest.  Here, 
in  a  quadrangle,  traversed  by  rough  roads  crossing 
from  Lynton  to  Dulverton,  and  from  South  Molton  to 
Watchet,  a  beautiful  piece  of  primitive  England  remains 
almost  undisturbed.  It  consists  mainly  of  high  and 
open  moorland,  descending  at  the  sides  into  deeply- 
wooded  glens,  through  which,  in  precipitous  channels 
of  fern  and  moss,  little  streams  make  their  way  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  or  to  the  watershed  of  the  Exe.  This 
exquisitely  fresh  and  silent  country  has  shown  an  extra- 
ordinary pertinacity  of  self-preservation.  We  have  a 
record  of  its  extent  and  character  in  the  reign  of  John, 
and  what  was  Exmoor  Forest  then  is  mainly  Exmoor 
now.  A  century  ago,  a  certain  industry  in  iron 
and  cloth  sprung  up  in  some  of  its  parishes,  but  ma- 
chinery soon  destroyed  this,  and  Exmoor  has  returned 
to  its  archaic  existence,  rustic,  isolated,  contented. 

But  Exmoor  has  a  famous  and  ancient  sport  which 
serves  it  as  an  industry.  It  has  long  been  the  only  part 
of  England  in  which  the  wild  red  deer  is  found.  On 
Exmoor,  the  deer  belonged  to  the  Crown  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  were  protected  by  severe  pre- 
scriptions. Since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  chief 
forester  of  Exmoor,  Hugh  Pollard,  kept  a  pack  of  stag- 
hounds  at  Simonsbath,  this  sport  has  been  more  and 
more  the  delight  of  every  class  of  society  in  the  district. 
It  was  never  so  popular  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  certainly 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  stag-hunting  is  the 
principal  interest  of  everybody,  high  or  low,  who 
inhabits  Exmoor  and  its  declivities.  No  sport  inter- 
feres less  than  this  with  the  convenience  and  the 
interests  of  farmers  and  labourers  ;  none,  in  the  genial 
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way  in  which  it  is  now  conducted,  does  more  to  draw 
together  all  classes  of  the  community  in  one  common 
interest.  We  dwell  on  this  activity  of  the  wild  stag- 
hunting,  which  can  be  practised  now  nowhere  else  in 
England,  rather  than  on  the  beauty  and  isolated 
romance  of  the  district,  which  might  be  met  by  the 
cheap  charge  of  sentimentality. 

Sentimental,  or  not,  the  pleasures  offered  by  this 
beautiful  piece  of  country  are  threatened  with  absolute 
destruction.  Exmoor  lies,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show,  opposite  the  coast  of  South  Wales.  The  miners 
of  Cardiff  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  in  their  hours  of  play  extremely  lively.  Of  what 
they  can  do  when  they  are  in  high  spirits,  the  unhappy 
dwellers  at  Ilfracombe  and  Clovelly,  Devonshire  villages 
on  which  steamers-full  of  Welsh  miners  make  holiday 
raids,  can  tell  many  a  tale.  But  they  have  hitherto  spared 
the  haunts  of  the  wild  deer,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  they  could  not  penetrate  to  them.  A  South  Wales 
syndicate  proposes  to  remove  this  difficulty.  It  has  been 
suggested,  as  we  are  informed,  by  enterprising  persons 
in  Cardiff,  to  build  a  light  railway  from  Minehead,  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  right  through  the  most  sequestered 
and  admirable  part  of  Exmoor,  to  Lynton.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  with  what  horror  this  proposition  has  been 
received  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  threatened  district, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  but  they  are  few  in  numbers,  and 
the  tripping  miners  are  like  the  sands  on  the  seashore. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  very  grave  and  moderate  pro- 
tests repeatedly  addressed  to  the  ' '  Times  "  by  the  leading 
proprietors  of  the  threatened  parishes,  and  signed, 
among  others,  by  Lord  Ebrington,  Mr.  Acland,  and 
Lord  Lovelace,  whose  estates  are  particularly  menaced, 
are  in  danger  of  missing  the  full  attention  they  deserve. 
Another  protest,  signed  without  exception  by  every 
farmer  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  railway  would  pass, 
does  not  less  claim  the  notice  of  the  Light  Railway 
Commissioners. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  railway  would  offer  the 
very  smallest  advantage  to  the  sparse  population  of  the 
valleys  through  which  it  would  run.  It  is  not  intended 
to  benefit  Exmoor  in  any  way  whatever.  The  sole 
design  of  the  contractors  is  to  benefit  the  shareholders 
by  pouring  hosts  of  "Saturday  to  Monday"  trippers 
into  a  district  which  regards  their  invasion  with  horror. 
This  is  no  case  of  opening  out  a  country  which  has  no 
means  of  bringing  its  goods  to  market.  Exmoor  has 
nothing  to  sell  ;  it  asks  only  to  be  left  alone.  In  Lord 
Ebrington's  excellent  words,  "  this  is  simply  an  attempt 
made  by  persons  at  a  distance  to  turn  to  their  own 
pecuniary  profit  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  a  district 
in  which  they  have  no  interest  whatever." 

Coaches  at  present  traverse  the  country,  and  are 
amply  sufficient  for  its  demands.  As  to  the  stag- 
hunting,  the  antiquity  and  singularity  of  which  give 
it  so  great  a  claim  upon  Englishmen,  this  will  be 
entirely  ruined.  We  learn  that  if  the  railway  is  com- 
menced, the  fixtures  at  Cloutsham,  Hawkcombe  Head 
and  Culbone  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  since  the 
projectors  of  the  railway,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement, 
propose  to  cut  their  line  precisely  through  the  favourite 
coverts  of  the  red  deer.  We  have  before  us  the  official 
scheme  of  the  railway,  and  it  may  be  desirable  that  our 
readers  should  be  exactly  informed  of  the  route  which 
it  proposes  to  take.  It  will  start  from  Minehead,  cut 
through  the  plantations  at  Great  Haddon,  cross  the 
parishes  of  Luccombe,  Selworthy  and  Porlock  at  their 
most  sylvan  points,  climb  to  Oare,  and  so  proceed  by 
Culbone,  Yenworthy  and  Countisbury  Common,  into 
Lynmouth.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  country,  the 
prospect  of  this  useless  desecration  of  wild  and  beauti- 
ful districts,  that  possess  no  commercial  value,  is  dis- 
tressing in  the  highest  degree. 

Has  not  the  time  almost  come  when  this  nation  will 
step  in,  as  other  nations,  such  as  the  United  States  and 
France,  have  already  done,  and  decide  that  our  few 
remaining  fragments  of  exquisite,  non-productive  land 
shall  not  be  the  prey  of  disinterested  speculation  ?  The 
destruction  in  these  cases  is  irretrievable.  Between  Mine- 
head  and  Porlock  lies  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  glen  or 
coombe  still  existing  in  England.  No  one  on  the  spot 
wishes  that  it  should  be  altered  ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
classes  on  the  spot  are  united  in  opposing  the  scheme. 
Once  desecrated,  this  wonderful  valley  is  lost  for  ever. 


England  is  too  small,  and  its  population  too  large,  for 
tricks  of  this  kind  to  be  played.  Losses  in  our  little 
island  are  irreparable  losses.  We  hope  that  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  help  will  come  to  aid  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Exmoor  in  resisting  the  odious  invasion  of  the 
South  Welsh  tripper,  but  what  is  done  must  be  quickly 
done. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— X. 
I  "HE  publication  of  annual  reports  by  Insurance 
Companies  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  prospects  of  the  offices. 
Such  an  opinion  is,  of  course,  not  based  solely  upon 
the  annual  accounts,  because  the  information  annually 
called  for  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  designed  to  tell  us 
as  little  as  possible  about  the  Company's  progress  from 
year  to  year.  Still  the  yearly  inspection  shows  some- 
thing, and  in  the  case  of  the  British  Equitable,  whose 
accounts  have  recently  been  issued,  that  something  is 
sufficient  to  deter  policy-holders  from  yielding  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  Company  or  its  agents.  Before 
showing  that  this  is  so,  a  word  of  unstinted  admiration 
must  be  given  to  the  present  manager  for  having  in  so 
short  a  time  effected  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
state  of  affairs  that  formerly  existed.  While  fully 
recognising  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  policy-holders  would  do  mucb 
better  to  insure  in  almost  any  other  company  than  in- 
the  British  Equitable.  This  may  not  be  consoling  news 
to  the  holders  of  the  1625  new  policies,  who  assured  in 
1897  for  ^£'279, 732  at  premiums  of  ^8991.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  "The  well-known  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  "  who  has  recently  been  elected  a 
director  may  have  influenced  a  number  of  Baptists  to 
assure  in  his  Company,  but  if  so  we  are  sorry  for  the- 
Baptists. 

One  of  the  worst  features  about  the  Company  is  the 
enormous  expenditure  it  incurs.     It  received  in  pre- 
miums ^134, 2 15,  and  paid  in   commission  and  ex- 
penses ,£35,342,  or  26*3   per  cent,   of  the  premium 
income.    This  is  equivalent  to  spending  164  per  cent.. 
of  the  first  year's  premium  and  16-4  per  cent,  of  the- 
renewal  premiums,  a   tate  which  is  somewhat  more 
than  double  the  average  expenditure  of  British,  offices. 
It  is  moreover  a  rate  that  is  very  largely  in  excess  of 
the  provision  made  at  the  last  valuation  for  future  ex- 
penses and  profits.     The  proportion  of  the  premiums 
reserved   for  this  purpose  was  19  per  cent.,  and  if 
over  26  per  cent,  is  being  expended,  the  profit  from 
"  loading,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  becomes  a  minus 
quantity,  and  to  the  extent  of  about  7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums   has   to  be  made  up  from  other  sources. 
This  deficiency  is  something  over  ^,"9000  a  year,  and 
where  this  amount  is  to  come  from  is  not  very  ap- 
parent.     The    interest   assumed   in   calculating  the 
liabilities  was  3J  per  cent,  on  some  policies  and  4  per 
cent,  on  others,  and  the  total  interest  earned  upon  the 
funds  was  the  very  satisfactory  rate  of  ^4  3s.  3d.  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  surplus  from  this  source  is  at  the 
outside  \  per  cent,  upon  the  funds,  or,  say,  £7500  ai 
year.   This  is  not  quite  enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
on  the  loading.      No  information  is  given  about  the 
mortality,   so  we   are  unable   to  say  whether   it  is 
favourable  or  otherwise,  but  a  company  in  so  poor  a  plight 
as  the  British  Equitable  can  scarcely  be  in  a  position  to 
be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  lives  :  hence  the 
profit  from  this  source  is  not  likely  to  be  especially 
large.    There  are  miscellaneous  profits  from  non-par- 
ticipating policies  and  surrenders,  but  these  must  be 
very  small,  and  the  non-participating  business,  at  any 
rate,  yields  no  profit  to  the  participating  policy-holders, 
who  only  share  in  the  surplus  arising  from  their  class. 
Under  these  circumstances,   it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  bonus  is  very  small,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  rever- 
sionary addition  of  £1  per  cent,   per  annum.  The 
Company's  premium  rates  at  most  ages  are  above  the 
average,  and  their  bonuses  very  much  below  it,  so  that 
an  examination  of  the  amount  of  assurance  that  can  be 
purchased  for  a  given  amount  of  premium — say,  £10  a 
year — works  out  at  a  smaller  sum  than  in  almost  any 
other  office.    The  average  of  fifty-two  companies  shows 
the  results  given  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the- 
figures  of  the  British  Equitable  are  stated,  for  com- 
parison. 
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Amount  of  whole-life  policy  for  annual  premium  of  £10  at  commence- 
ment, and  after  being  in  force  for  twenty  years. 


Age 

20  at 

Age 

30  at 

Age 

40  at 

Age 

50  at 

entry. 

entry. 

entry. 

CDt 

ry- 

Com- 

20 

Com- 

20 

Com- 

30 

Com- 

20 

mence. 

years. 

mence. 

years. 

mence. 

years. 

mence. 

years. 

£ 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Average   

516 

666 

408 

528 

3°9 

403 

221 

293 

British  Equitable  ... 

525 

630 

408 

490 

303 

363 

212 

255 

Difference   

+  9 

-36 

-38 

-  6 

-40 

-  9 

-38 

Good  

578 

705 

452 

560 

335 

427 

229 

309 

British  Equitable  ... 

525 

630 

408 

490 

303 

363 

212 

255 

Difference   

-53 

-75 

-44 

-70 

-32 

-64 

-17 

-54 

These  are  the  results  of  participating  whole-life 
policies  in  the  whole  of  the  companies  doing  business 
in  Great  Britain  whose  figures  can  be  stated  in  this  way. 
Besides  giving  the  average  results  we  give  also  some 
good  results,  not  quite  the  best,  but  still  among  the 
best,  and  show  how  the  British  equitable  compares  with 
both  average  and  good  results.  A  plus  sign  shows 
where  they  are  above,  and  a  minus  sign  where  they  are 
below,  the  other  results.  Even  when  compared  with 
average  results  the  policies  of  the  British  Equitable 
after  being  in  force  for  twenty  years  are  ^36  less  at  age 
twenty  for  entry  ;  ^38  less  for  age  thirty  ;  ^40  less  for 
age  forty,  and  ^38  less  for  age  fifty.  As  the  total 
policies,  especially  at  the  later  ages  are  quite  small  in 
amount,  these  differences  are  proportionately  very  large 
indeed,  and  afford  conclusive  proof  that  no  policy-holder 
who  wishes  to  assure  to  the  best  advantage  should 
go  to  the  British  Equitable.  With  policies  of  longer 
•duration  the  results  would  be  even  worse,  and  in  spite 
of  the  reduction  in  expenditure  the  present  manager  has 
"brought  about  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  the  results  yielded  by  the  Company  will  improve, 
.and  it  may  even  be  thought  they  will  in  the  future  be 
worse  rather  than  better.  We  are  sorry  for  the  man- 
agement, but  the  right  course  for  intending  assurers  is 
clear. 

PARIS. 

Rodin's  Balzac  —  Bourdelle  —  Puvis  de  Chavannes — 
Anquetin  —  Milcendeau  —  The  Return  of  the 
Prodigals. 

OW  when  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  saw  the 
host  of  the  Philistines,  it  was  afraid,  and  its  heart 
greatly  trembled  {yet  a  statue  to  Balzac  had  to  be  put 
up  somehow,  and  it  had  not  the  face  to  give  the  com- 
mission to  M.  Falguiere). 

And  when  the  Society  inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
answered  them  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  the  pro- 
cess of  -voting,  nor  by  the  mouth  of  critics. 

Then  said  the  Society  unto  its  servants,  Seek  me  a 
sculptor  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  that  L  may  go  to 
/him,  and  inquire  of  him.  And  its  servants  said  to  it, 
Behold  there  is  a  man  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at 
jNo.  182  Rue  de  I'Universite. 

And  the  Society  disguised  itself  as  cm  artist,  and  put 
on  other  raiment,  and  went,  and  a  committee  with  it, 
and  came  to  Rodin  by  night:  and  said,  L  pray  thee, 
divine  unto  me  by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  him 
up  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee. 

And  Rodin  said  unto  it,  Behold  thou  knowest  what 
.the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  hath  done,  how  it  hath 
•cut  off  those  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  all  wizards 
and  Romantics,  out  of  the  land:  wherefore  then  layest 
thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to  be  conspiid  in 
the  Press  ?  Besides,  you  will  not  like  him  when  you 
see  him,  you  will  say  that  it  is  not  a  portrait  of  the 
man,  also  that  I  did  not  bring  him  up  to  time,  and 
that  I  am  a  swindler. 

And  the  Society  sware  to  him  by  the  honour  of  Gens 
de  Lettres,  saying,  As  Gens  de  Lettres  are  dead-alive, 
there  shall  no  punishment  happen  to  thee  for  this  thing. 
We  will  take  what  you  give  us. 

Then  said  the  sculptor,  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto 
thee?    And  if  said,  Bring  me  up  Balzac. 

And  when  the  sculptor  saw  Balzac,  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  for  he  saw  that  this  would  ?iever  do ;  and 
his  eyes  were  opened  and  he  looked  upon  the  Society, 
saying,  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  ?  for  thou  art  really 
M.  Prudhomme. 
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And  that  ge?itleman  said  unto  him,  Be  not  afraid,  for 
what  sawest  thou?  And  the  sculptor  said  unto  him,  I 
saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  ear///. 

And  the  aforesaid  party  said  again,  What  form  is  he 
of?  And  he  said,  An  Old  Man  comelh  up:  and  he  is 
covered  with  a  mantle.  And  the  Society  perceived  that 
it  was  Balzac,  and  was  terrified  out  of  its  wits,  and 
wanted  to  back  out  of  its  bargain. 

And  the  Parisians,  when  they  saw  him,  split  their 
sides  with  laughing,  and  the  artists  pretended  not  to 
have  seen  him  at  all,  or  "not  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  him  with  attention." 

A?id  the  critics  ran  about  in  great  perplexity  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  right  to  laugh  or  to  be  serious,  and 
on  the  whole  concluded  that  it  was  an  excellent  "blague" 
on  Rodin  s  part.  But  one  of  them  went  unto  M. 
Falguiere,  and  interviewed  him,  and  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  What  is  your  opinion?  And  M.  Falguiere 
responded  "fnemenf,"  "  C'est  evidenunent  ce  qiCon 
regarde  le  plus." 

English  readers  will  best  understand  this  last 
enormity  by  imagining  that  one  of  our  popular  artists 
had  been  invited  to  pronounce  upon  one  of  our  masters, 
say  the  author  of  the  mosaics  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's 
on  the  author  of  the  mosaics  in  the  dome.  In  such  a 
case  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  no  doubt,  would  say,  You 
must  not  suppose  that  because  we  both  have  mosaics  in 
St.  Paul's,  these  mosaics  are  in  the  same  world  of  art. 
Alfred  Stevens  was  a  man  of  genius,  whereas  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  who  mangled  his  monument,  unaccountably 
placed  the  whole  choir  at  my  disposal  to  do  the  best  I 
could  with  it.  Suppose,  instead  of  the  modest  reply  we 
should  look  for,  he  were  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
say,  Well,  I'm  told  people  have  the  odd  taste  to  look 
at  Stevens'  mosaics  sometimes,  we  should  have  a 
parallel  to  M.  Falguiere's  treatment  of  the  interviewer. 

On  the  main  matter  I  have  possibly  done  the  Society 
wrong.  They  were  perhaps  quite  honestly  in  search 
of  a  photographer,  and  were  merely  directed  to  the 
wrong  address.  They  had  no  wish  to  call  up  the 
dead  prophet  ;  they  proposed  simply  to  have  a  marble 
likeness  of  a  professional  writer  in  hat  and  trousers  set 
upon  a  pedestal  to  look  like  one  of  themselves.  But 
by  some  mistake  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  one  liv- 
ing sculptor  of  genius,  the  one  artist  who  has  commerce 
with  shadows  and  terrors,  the  wizard  who  has  a  familiar, 
who  can  cast  a  spell  and  bring  up  spirits,  not  as,  em- 
barrassed, they  walked  the  streets,  but  as  they  rule  in 
the  land  of  spirits.  Rodin,  simple  man,  thought  it  was 
this  they  asked  of  him,  and  he  has  cast  the  spell.  The 
artist,  who  seemed  to  us  of  late  to  be  relaxing  and 
softening  over  fragments  and  morsels  of  exquisite 
imagination,  has  in  these  last  two  years  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  most  heroic  creator  in  the  monument  to 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  figure  now  presented  to  the 
mockery  of  the  Boulevards.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  grander,  the  stormy  listening  figure  of  the  one, 
between  harpy-muse  and  angel,  or  the  single  apparition 
of  the  other  ;  but  the  Balzac  is  perhaps  the  more  won- 
derful. It  strikes  on  your  sight  from  the  distance,  an 
upward-swaying  block  like  a  grey  menhir  :  as  you  draw 
nearer  an  old  man  cometh  up,  and  he  is  covered  with 
a  ma7itle,  a  head  with  a  lion's  mane  shines  out,  and  the 
brows  are  terribly  bent.  Then,  as  you  go  round  about 
it,  this  simple-seeming  figure  lives  and  changes  with  a 
life  of  force  and  irony  and  defiance.  If  we  are  to 
"  bring  up  "  from  the  death  and  time  that  have  made 
him  awful  to  us  and  bigger  than  human  any 
semblance  of  that  creator  of  a  vast  Comedy  played 
by  prodigals  of  life  and  hate  and  love,  by  victims  of 
faith  and  thought,  of  greed  and  affection,  this  surely 
was  how  it  must  be  done. 

I  repeat,  in  the  hope  that  a  new  name  may  gradually 
become  familiar,  that  of  M.  Emile  Bourdelle,  who  has 
caught  something  of  the  inspiration  of  the  master.  He 
shows  us  this  year  a  noble  head  in  marble — already 
shown  in  the  plaster — and  a  project  for  a  monument  of 
the  war  of  1870,  full  of  beauty  and  pity. 

The  "  Genevieve  Watching  over  the  Sleeping  City" 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  set  against  one  of  his  grandest 
landscapes,  a  moonlight  Paris  seen  from  her  watch- 
tower.  The  figure,  as  always,  is  one  of  those  forms 
turned  almost  rudely  to  a  kind  of  patient  stone,  through 
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which  only  the  humility  and  the  high  calm  of  the  scene 
may  speak  in  an  art  of  background  and  wide  reverie. 

The  most  opposite  nature  possible  inspires  the  art  of 
M.  Anquetin,  full-blooded,  virile,  passionate.  Born  in 
our  distracted  time,  he  has  been  a  ckercheur  passing 
from  a  Japanese  phase  to  the  imitation  of  Manet,  of 
Daumier,  and  at  last  challenges  a  place  among  the  great 
wrestlers  where  Michael  Angelo  and  Rubens  are  the 
champions.  He  is  the  only  Frenchman  of  the  young 
generation  who  has  the  muscle  for  the  effort,  or  even  the 
ambition  or  the  admiration  for  it.  Almost  alone,  he 
would  fain  recreate  le  beau.  His  art  is  the  male  of 
Charles  Conder's  ;  where  in  that  all  is  style  and  charm, 
in  his  all  is  style  and  vigour.  I  gave  some  description 
of  his  great  decoration  with  its  painted  framework  in 
"  Cosmopolis"  two  years  ago.  It  has  now  found  a  place 
(with  some  difficulty)  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  section  of 
the  Salon,  and  there  is  a  talk  of  its  being  bought 
by  the  State.  Across  all  the  sickening  intrigues  and 
jealousies  of  art-politics  there  is  in  France  usually  some 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  does  homage  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  real  man. 

Another  talent  reveals  itself  in  the  drawings  of  M. 
Milcendeau,  a  modest  but  a  very  definite  gift.  Some 
years  back  a  whole  group  of  men  were  executing 
drawings,  about  which  an  exquisite  art  seemed  to  hover, 
without  quite  settling  and  becoming  clearly  visible. 
There  was  Mr.  Cushing,  Mr.  Studd,  Mr.  Rothenstein. 
The  last  is  on  the  chase  now  of  something  different, 
but  M.  Milcendeau  seems  to  me  to  have  captured  a 
reading  of  Holbein  for  his  personal  use  that  many  other 
draughtsmen  would  fain  have  caught  so  clearly. 
Scale,  balance  of  line  and  modelling,  proportion  of 
colour  all  unite  to  make  these  drawings  complete  things- 
of-art  with  the  stamp  of  what  is  precious. 

The  general  outlook  in  painting  is  not  hopeful. 
There  is  a  certain  return  of  the  prodigals,  but  it  is 
rather  a  sad  business.  I  mean  that  painters  who  have 
indulged  themselves  in  a  very  personal  and  extravagant 
art  are  trying  to  retrace  their  steps  and  make  themselves 
a  better-based  style.  Thus  M.  Raffaelli  comes  back 
from  his  chiffonnes  sketches  to  undertake  portrait, 
Mr.  Alexander,  who  has  been  working  on  the  base 
of  the  elegant  poster,  attempts  solider  work  :  both  are 
for  the  moment  dull  as  drinkers  of  spirits  who  revert  to 
water.  M.  Besnard,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  on  his  way 
and  still  treats  a  portrait  as  a  soap-bubble  effect.  It  is 
a  pity,  because  he  has  no  need  to  cling  to  his  success  in 
soap-bubbles  ;  it  is  the  greater  pity,  because  he  is 
almost  the  only  surviving  Frenchman  in  paint,  one  who 
can  render  the  allure  and  charm  of  a  woman.  M. 
Carriere,  too, .  carries  into  monumental  painting  the 
parti-pris  of  smoky  envelopment  that  is  much  too 
private  a  manner  of  seeing  for  such  work,  and  M. 
Aman-Jean's  charm  withers.  The  soil  was  too  thin, 
the  plant  too  slight,  the  gardener  forced  too  much. 
Mr.  Humphreys  Johnston  has  made  a  soberer  advance 
on  the  right  track,  and  takes  a  long  step  ahead  with  his 
"  Circe,"  which  ought  to  be  seen  in  London.  Another 
American,  Mr.  Macmonnies,  exhibits  an  enormous 
chariot  group  of  sculpture  that  decorated  the  Chicago 
Exhibition.  I  should  not  call  it  a  work  of  genius,  but 
it  reaches  a  rare  level  of  monumental  efficiency,  one 
that  none  of  our  sculptors  could  touch.  He  knows  at 
least  where  to  find  his  bricks  and  how  to  lay  them. 

I  limit  myself  in  this  notice  to  what  is  either  sur- 
passing in  interest,  or  else  new,  leaving  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  old  hands  without  mention.  I  will 
close  then  with  a  word  about  M.  Eugene  Lomont,  who 
will  surely  soon  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  able 
imitative  painters  of  his  time,  or  indeed  of  any  time. 
He  is  able  in  the  sense  of  the  Dutch  realists,  whom  he 
rivals,  and  at  points  surpasses,  in  his  rendering  of 
textures  under  light.  He  is  not  a  great  artist,  but  he 
has  the  love  of  De  Hoogh  or  of  Ver  Meer  for  light  that 
falls  into  a  room  and  spills  itself  on  what  it  finds,  and 
he  chooses  his  subjects  to  concentrate  this  effect  to  the 
utmost.  To  any  one  who  does  not  sympathise  with  his 
interest  they  must  appear  curiously  stupid. 

The  development  of  applied  arts  in  France  runs, 
even  more  than  in  England,  to  feeble  originality  and 
extravagance,  the  originality  of  the  man  who  forgets 
that  a  cup  ought  to  he  a  cup,  a  candlestick  a  candlestick, 
a  chair  a  chair.    But  if  design  is  bad,  material  and 


workmanship  are  often  exquisite,  and  perhaps  some 
guiding  spirit  may  yet  appear  out  of  all  the  ferment. 
The  greatest  force  so  far,  Jean  Carries  the  potter, 
made  for  a  sensualism  of  colour  and  grain,  and  liber- 
tinism of  form,  and  his  limitations  are  only  too  faith- 
fully perpetuated.  £).  S.  M. 

THE  OPERA. 
T  N  the  temporary  absence  of  the  musical  critic  of  the 
-L  "Saturday  Review"  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
editor  to  supply  his  customary  columns  upon  the  one 
art  of  the  world  which  has  suffered  most  in  all  time  from 
the  abuse  of  vague  and  insignificant  words.  As  the  cant 
phrase  goes,  the  musical  season  is  now  at  its  full  height,, 
and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  too  inoppor- 
tunely provided  for  me. 

On  Monday  the  Opera  Season  opened — an  event 
which  is  supposed  to  create  the  wildest  excitement  in 
the  breasts  of  all  those  fashionable  subscribers  without 
whose  subvention  it  would  not  he  possible  to  carry  on 
opera  at  all  that  is  not  assisted  by  the  State,  The  State 
in  England,  however,  concerns  itself  with  the  subtle, 
affairs  of  tea  and  tobacco  rather  than  with  the  arts  that 
go  to  make  the  enjoyments  and  the  culture  of  the  people. 
So  opera  wanders  about  in  this  country  like  a  pauper,  de- 
pendent upon  the  casual  coin  and  the  patronising  smile 
of  those  who  are  quite  annoyed  if  they  cannot  have  their 
"  Lucia  "  sung  by  the  divine  Melba,  sandwiched  between 
the  performances  of  "Siegfried"  and  "  Gotterdam- 
merung."  Mr.  Balfour  is  said  to  have  a  condescension 
towards  Wagner  and  a  pious  passion  for  Handel ;  but 
it  would  require  ten  thousand  times  the  courage  of  the 
Balfour  even  of  Irish  Secretary  days  to  propose  a  State, 
subsidy  for  opera  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pity  ;  for 
State  aid  is  the  only  sure  avenue  to  a  really  responsible 
and  independent  scheme  of  opera.  Even  the  subscrip- 
tion system,  however,  is  better  than  the  system  of 
cheapening  every  detail  of  operatic  production  to  which, 
all  independent  managers  apparently  fly,  not  for  the- 
sake  of  art  but  out  of  that  short-sighted  prudence  which, 
is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  tribe. 

Under  the  circumstances,  then,  we  ought  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  we  have  an  opera  season  of  any 
kind,  and  the  announcements  that  have  been  made  om 
the  subject  of  the  preparations  for  this  year's  season 
have  aroused  the  keenest  expectations  on  every  side. 
The  chorus,  which  has  been  matter  for  so  much  legiti- 
mate irony  and  ridicule  in  former  years,  had  passed,  so 
the  newspaper  paragraphs  informed  us,  through  a  fiery 
ordeal  of  selection  and  rejection.  It  had  been  "weeded 
out ;  "  young  blood  had  been  introduced,  and  the  most 
careful  attention  had  been  paid  to  dramatic  training 
and  to  conscientious  rehearsal.  Then  the  lists  of  soloists 
and  of  operas  to  be  performed  are.  really  magnificent. 
Calve,  Fames,  Melba,  Brema,  and  a  host  of  other 
eminent  creatures;  cycles  of  the  "Ring  der  Nibelungen  ;" 
three  Wagner  operas  in  the  first  week  ;  here  was  regal 
fare  indeed.  But  one  thing  remained  :  to  perform  these 
masterpieces  of  the  human  brain,  aided  by  all  these 
resources,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  metropolis  and' 
the  managerial  ambition.  We  foregathered  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Monday  night  in  a  spirit  of  enormous  antici- 
pation. 

The  National  Anthem  was  sung ;  the  curtain  rose- 
But  what  was  this  ?  Where  was  that  galaxy  of  manly 
men  and  lovely  ladies  who  had  abandoned  the  wealth  of 
Golconda  for  the  privilege  of  singing  in  the  chorus  at 
Covent  Garden  ?  These  faces  were  curiously  familiar^ 
surely.  I  scanned  them  with  an  eye  filled  with  dismay. 
That  worn  expression,  those  weary,  indifferent  glances 
cast  around  an  audience  of  which  they  were  utterly 
careless,  those  strident  tones,  that  poor  management  of 
such  simple  accessories  as  a  sword  and  shield,  that  lack 
of  enthusiasm — surely  a  picture  of  ancient  history  was 
being  unrolled,  this  was  the  old  chorus  of  Covent 
Garden,  a  grim  spring  had  returned  again.  It  was 
true  ;  and  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  theatre  it  was 
something  of  a  pity  that  "  Lohengrin  "  opened  the 
season,  for  in  this  great  work  the  choral  element  is 
almost  as  important  as  any  of  the  principal  parts,  and  I 
refuse  to  disguise  from  myself  the  fact  that  there  was 
on  this  occasion  no  improvement,  no  progress  in  the 
unique  Covent  Garden  chorus.  I  call  it  unique,  for 
indeed   there   probably   never    has    been   quite  this. 
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particular  kind  of  combination  seen  on  any  stage  before. 
What  secret  influences  have  built  up  this  machine  I  know 
not  ;  it  is  a  subject  to  be  commended  to  any  inquirer 
into  comparative  philosophy.  But  in  "Lohengrin"  it 
was  there,  clamouring  for  consideration  and  criticism 
with  terrible  insistence.  Madame  Eames's  Elsa  was 
exceedingly  attractive.  She  has  given  enormous  pains 
to  her  acting  (as  apart  from  her  singing)  work  ;  but  she 
betrays  that  study  and  labour  by  many  indications  of 
methodical  conscientiousness.  If,  for  example,  she  has 
thought  out  an  action  entirely  appropriate  and  right  in 
the  dramatic  circumstances,  she  occasionally  by  her 
deliberateness  shows  you  the  whole  process  which  has 
led  her  to  such  a  conclusion  ;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
deliberation  destroys  spontaneity  there  is  so  much  lost  on 
each  betrayal  of  her  preparation.  The  fault  is, of  course, 
on  the  right  side.  I  am  convinced  that  practice  and 
familiarity  will  correct  it  entirely.  She  reminds  me  of  a 
young  writer  with  a  high  ideal  of  style  moving  some- 
what stiffly  through  fields  of  chosen  words  to  whom 
literary  ease  has  not  yet  come.  She  sang,  however,  all 
her  lovely  music  extremely  well.  The  "  Lohengrin  "  was 
Van  Dyck,  and  frankly  I  did  not  care  a  rap  about  his 
performance.  His  singing  at  first  was  quite  deplorable, 
although  he  improved  enormously  in  the  last  two  Acts  ; 
still,  he  has  a  coherent  sense  of  the  character,  and 
though  it  is  probably  nobody  else's  coherent  sense  of 
the  character  it  is  something  to  have  studied  the  part  of 
Lohengrin  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a  feat  which 
Mr.  Van  Dyck  has  obviously  accomplished. 

The  "  Romdo  et  Juliette  "  performance  of  Tuesday 
brought  us  two  new  singers,  Miss  Suzanne  Adams  and 
Mr.  Saleza,  both,  I  understand,  from  Nice.  Miss 
Adams  is  certainly  an  artist  who  does  great  credit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Covent  Garden  management.  In 
appearance  she  is  the  ideal  Juliet ;  and  her  voice  is 
fresh,  tender  and  liquid.  I  dislike  exceedingly  the 
famous  waltz  from  the  first  Act  of  "  Romeo,"  but  Miss 
Adam's  singing  of  it  was  a  masterpiece  in  miniature  of 
pure  vocal  exercise.  She  acted  with  a  natural  feeling  ; 
and  she  has  such  significant  eyebrows  that  by  a 
judicious  employment  of  them  she  was  able  to  indicate 
even  a  sense  of  tragedy  and  terror.  Would  that  there 
were  a  living  Pope  to  celebrate  their  charms  and  to  sing 
the  lay  of  their  possible  —  but,  I  trust,  impossible — 
destruction.  Mr.  Saleza — though  I  was  not  sure  of  his 
complete  sincerity  in  the  part  of  Rom^o  :  he  seemed  to 
me  to  doubt  if  Gounod  were  worthy  of  his  abandoned 
attention — sang  finely  and  well.  The  right  thing  to  say- 
on  such  occasions  is  that  he  made  a  very  favourable 
impression. 

Wednesday  brought  its  surprise  in  the  shape  of  one  of 
the  finest  performances  of  "  Die  Walki'ire  "  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear.  Mr.  Zumpe  con- 
ducted and  his  work  was  altogether  admirable,  not  in 
any  conventional  way,  but  subtly,  delicately,  quietly. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  have  discovered  that  it  is  just  as 
profitable  to  take  Wagner  restrainedly  as  to  tear  him  to 
pieces  and  hurl  him  at  every  nerve  in  your  body.  The 
result  was  that  he  gave  us  an  extraordinary  lesson  in 
Wagner's  accentuation  as  distinguished  from  his 
emphasis,  revealing  beauties  new  and  strange  which 
are  too  often  denied  us.  The  first  Act  in  this  respect 
was  particularly  fine,  even  if  at  times  there  was  just  a 
tendency  towards  underplaying.  Mr.  Zumpe  himself 
seemed  the  quietest  of  men  ;  he  made  no  sign  of  ruling 
the  storm  and  riding  the  whirlwind  in  the  right  Mottl 
manner  ;  but  he  made  his  effects  all  the  same,  and  the 
result  was  triumphant.  The  brass,  instead  of  rending 
to  tatters  all  J.he  remnants  of  your  brain,  literally  sang, 
proving  its  beauty  no  less  than  its  bigness  ;  and  the 
continuity  and  coherence  of  the  playing  on  all  sides  were 
marvellously  impressive.  This  for  the  orchestra,  of 
whom — though  it  is  much  to  say — the  singers  were 
worthy.  Miss  Brema's  Briinnhilde  was  impeccable  ; 
she  showed  an  intense  spontaneity  combined  with  the 
greatest  thoughtfulness,  and  she  sang  very  beautifully 
and  dramatically.  Mr.  Van  Rooy  quite  properly  justified 
his  reputation  ;  save  for  an  occasional  exaggeration,  a 
straining  of  the  note  just  beyond  its  true  pitch,  he  was 
as  fine  a  Wotan  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Mr. 
Costa's  Siegmund  was  excellent,  and  Frau  Cziwk's 
Sieglinde,  though  wanting  in  power  and  somewhat 
operatic  in  the  un-Wagnerian  sense  of  the  term,  was 


agreeable  and  within  limits  adequate.  The  staging  was 
better  than  any  I  have  before  seen  at  Covent  Garden. 

I  am  asked  to  state  that  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  programme 
of  his  concert  to  be  given  at  7  Bailey  Street,  on  18 
May,  includes  "A  Gentill  Jhesu,"  by  Sheringham 
(c.  1500),  a  Medley  for  the  Virginals,  by  William  Byrd 
(c.  1600),  Purcell's  " 'Tis  Wine  was  made  to  rule  the 
Day,"  and  five  Bach  selections,  to  be  played,  of  course, 
on  the  instruments  for  which  they  were  composed — a 
charming  selection  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  wide 
public  approval.  Y  B. 

G.  B.  S.  VIVISECTED. 

UREKA  !  I  have  found  it  out  at  last,  i  now 
■l—*  understand  the  British  drama  and  the  British 
actor.    It  has  come  about  in  this  way. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  my  feet,  which  had  borne 
me  without  complaining  for  forty  years,  struck  work. 
The  spectacle  of  a  dramatic  critic  hopping  about  the 
metropolis  might  have  softened  a  neart  of  stone  ;. 
but  the  managers,  I  regret  to  say,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  disable  me  by  crowding  a  succession  of 
first  nights  on  me.  After  "The  Medicine  Man"  at 
the  Lyceum,  the  foot  got  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
literally  had  to  be  looked  into.  I  had  no  curiosity  in 
the  matter  myself;  but  the  administration  of  an 
anaesthetic  made  my  views  of  no  importance.  It  is  to 
the  anaesthetic  that  I  owe  the  discovery  which  elicits 
my  cry  of  Eureka  ! 

The  beginning  of  the  anaesthesia  threw  no  new  light 
on  the  theatre.  I  was  extinguished  by  the  gas  familiar 
to  dentists'  patients,  and  subsequently  kept  in  a  state 
of  annihilation  with  ether.  My  last  recollection  is  a. 
sort  of  chuckle  at  being  wideawake  enough  to  know 
when  the  operator  lifted  my  eyelid  and  tapped  my 
eyeball  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  made  an  end  of" 
me.  It  was  not  until  I  was  allowed  to  recover  that 
the  process  became  publicly  interesting.  For  then  a 
very  strange  thing  happened.  My  character  did  not 
come  back  all  at  o?ice.  Its  artistic  and  sentimental  side 
came  first :  its  morality,  its  positive  elements,  its 
commonsense,  its  incorrigible  Protestant  respectability,, 
did  not  return  for  a  long  time  after.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  tasted  the  bliss  of  having  no  morals  to> 
restrain  me  from  lying,  and  no  sense  of  reality  to 
restrain  me  from  romancing.  I  overflowed  with  what 
people  call  "heart."  I  acted  and  lied  in  the  most, 
touchingly  sympathetic  fashion  ;  I  felt  prepared  to 
receive  unlimited  kindness  from  everybody  with  the 
deepest,  tenderest  gratitude  ;  and  I  was  totally 
incapable  of  even  conceiving  the  notion  of  rendering 
anyone  a  service  myself.  If  only  I  could  have  stood 
up  and  talked  distinctly  as  a  man  in  perfect  health  and 
self-possession,  I  should  have  won  the  hearts  of 
everybody  present  until  they  found  me  out  later  on. 
Even  as  it  was,  I  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  value 
of  my  prostrate  and  half-delirious  condition  as  a  bait 
for  sympathy ;  and  I  deliberately  played  for  it  in  a 
manner  which  now  makes  me  blush.  I  carefully 
composed  effective  little  ravings,  and  repeated  them, 
and  then  started  again  and  let  my  voice  die  away, 
without  an  atom  of  shame.  I  called  everybody  by 
their  Christian  names,  except  one  gentleman  whose 
Christian  name  I  did  not  know,  and  I  called  him 
"  dear  old  So-and-so."  Artistically,  I  was  an  immense- 
success  :  morally,  I  simply  had  no  existence. 

At  last  they  quietly  extinguished  the  lights,  and  stole 
out  of  the  chamber  of  the  sweet  invalid  who  was  now 
sleeping  like  a  child,  but  who,  noticing  that  the  last 
person  to  leave  the  room  was  a  lady,  softly  breathed 
that  lady's  name  in  his  dreams.  Then  the  effect  of  the 
anaesthetic  passed  away  more  and  more  ;  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  I  was  an  honest  taxpayer  again,  with  my 
heart  perfectly  well  in  hand.  And  now  comes  the  great, 
question,  Was  that  a  gain  or  a  loss  ?  The  problem 
comes  home  to  me  with  special  force  at  this  moment, 
because  I  have  just  seriously  distracted  public  attention 
from  the  American  war  by  publishing  my  plays  ;  and  I 
have  been  overwhelmed  as  usual  by  complaints  of  my 
want  of  heart,  my  unnaturally  clear  intellectual  con- 
sciousness, my  cynicism,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  One  of 
my  female  characters,  who  drinks  whisky,  and  smokes 
cigars,  and  reads  detective  stories,  and  regards  the  fine 
arts,   especially  music,  as  an   insufferable   and  un- 
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intelligible  waste  of  time,  has  been  declared  by  my 
friend  Mr.  William  Archer  to  be  an  exact  and  authentic 
portrait  of  myself,  on  no  other  grounds  in  the  world 
■except  that  she  is  a  woman  of  business  and  not  a 
creature  of  romantic  impulse.  In  this  "nation  of  shop- 
keepers,'' the  critics  no  sooner  meet  a  character  on  the 
stage  with  the  smallest  trace  of  business  sagacity,  or 
an  author  who  makes  the  least  allowance  for  the 
provident  love  of  money  and  property  as  a  guarantee 
of  security,  comfort  and  independence,  which  is  so 
powerful  a  factor  in  English  society,  than  they  imme- 
diately declare  such  a  character  totally  inhuman  and 
unnatural,  and  such  an  author  a  cynical  crank.  If  I 
am  the  unfortunate  author,  they  dispose  of  the  character 
at  once  as  a  mere  dramatisation  of  my  own  personal 
eccentricities. 

This,  regarded  as  one  of  the  humours  of  natural 
self-unconsciousness,  is  so  farcically  paradoxical  and 
preposterous  that  I  have  always  felt  it  to  be  too  coarse 
for  the  exquisite  high  comedy  of  real  life.  And  I  have 
been  right.  The  protests  come  only  from  what  we  call 
the  artistic  class,  by  which  contemptuous  expression 
(for  such  it  is  in  England)  we  mean  the  men  and 
women  who  love  books  and  pictures,  histories  and 
operas,  and  shrink  from  business  and  public  affairs  so 
persistently  that  in  the  end  their  consciousness  becomes 
absolutely  fictitious,  in  which  condition  reality  seems 
unreal  to  them,  and  the  most  commonplace  character- 
istics of  English  life,  when  dramatised,  produce  on  them 
the  effect  of  a  mere  bizarrerie.  When  this  effect  is 
strong  enough  to  give  a  serious  jar  to  their  artistic 
habits,  they  generally  mistake  the  disagreeable  sensation 
for  a  shock  to  their  moral  sense,  it  being  one  of  their 
artistic  conventions  that  it  is  possible  to  shirk  real  life, 
and  yet  possess  moral  sense. 

Often  as  I  have  had  to  point  this  out,  I  had,  until 
yesterday,  yet  to  realise  fully  the  difference  between 
observing  it  in  other  people  and  experiencing  it  oneself. 
At  last^  I  can  speak  of  it  at  first  hand  ;  and  now  I  under- 
stand it  as  I  never  understood  it  before.  No  longer 
shall  I  look  at  my  sentimental,  fiction-loving  friends  as 
Bismarck  might  look  at  a  rather  engaging  South  Sea 
chief;  for  I  have  actually  changed  personalities  with 
them.  What  is  more,  I  know  how  to  reproduce  the 
miracle  at  will  as  certainly  as  if  I  possessed  the  wishing- 
cap  of  Siegfried.  My  wishing-cap  is  a  bag  of  ether. 
With  that,  I  can  first  plunge  into  the  darkness  that 
existed  before  my  birth  and  be  simply  nothing.  Then  I 
can  come  to  life  as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  feeling — as 
everything  that  I  have  been  reproached  so  bitterly  for 
not  being.  I  can  prolong  that  condition  indefinitely  by 
taking  a  whiff  or  two  of  ether  whenever  I  feel  the  chill 
of  a  moral  or  intellectual  impulse.  I  can  write  plays  in 
it ;  I  can  act  in  it  ;  I  can  gush  in  it ;  I  can  borrow 
money  to  set  myself  up  as  an  actor-manager  in  it  ;  I 
can  be_ pious  and  patriotic  in  it ;  I  can  melt  touchingly 
over  disease  and  death  and  murder  and  hunger  and  cold 
and  poverty  in  it,  turning  all  the  woes  of  the  world  into 
artistic  capital  for  myself ;  and  finally  I  can  come  back 
to  full  consciousness  and  criticise  myself  as  I  was  in  it. 
The  parable  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  will  be  fulfilled 
in  me,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  Hyde  who  will  be 
popular  and  petted,  and  Jekyll  who  will  be  rebuked  for 
his  callous,  heartless  cynicism.  I  have  already  ordered 
a  set  of  cards  inscribed  "  G.  B.  S....At  Home... Tues- 
days and  Fridays  under  ether  for  sentimental,  theatrical 
and  artistic  purposes... Mondays  and  Saturdays  normal 
for  business  engagements  and  public  affairs." 

Here  I  must  summarily  break  off.  My  doctor's  in- 
vestigation of  my  interior  has  disclosed  the  fact  that 
for  many  years  I  have  been  converting  the  entire  stock 
of  energy  extractable  from  my  food  (which  I  regret  to 
say  he  disparages)  into  pure  genius.  Expecting  to 
find  bone  and  tissue,  he  has  been  almost  wholly  dis- 
appointed, and  a  pale,  volatile  moisture  has  hardly 
blurred  the  scalpel  in  the  course  of  its  excursions  through 
my  veins.  He  has  therefore  put  it  bluntly  to  me  that  I 
am  already  almost  an  angel,  and  that  it  rests  with 
myself  to  complete  the  process  summarily  by  writing 
any  more  articles  before  I  have  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  operation  and  been  renovated  in  the 
matter  of  bone  and  muscle.  I  have  therefore  pledged 
myself  to  send  only  the  briefest  line  explaining  why 
my  article  cannot  appear  this  week.    It  is  also  essential, 


in  order  to  keep  up  the  sympathy  which  rages  at  my 
bedside,  to  make  the  very  worst  of  my  exhausted  con- 
dition. Sad  to  say,  there  is  enough  of  the  ether  cling- 
ing round  me  still  to  keep  me  doing  this  with  a  very 
perceptible  zest. 

I  can  no  more.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

rTHE  week  has  again  been  cheerful  on  the  Stock 
J-  Exchange.  The  confirmation  of  the  Manila  victory, 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  not  very  powerful  American 
fleet  vanquished  the  feeble  Spanish  defence,  heroic  as  it 
was,  has  given  rise  to  a  general  impression  that  the 
war  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  false  intelligence 
that  the  Cape  Verde  fleet  had  returned  to  Cadiz  gave 
additional  strength  to  this  view,  for  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  Spain  had  almost  abandoned  all  hope  of  making 
any  effective  reply  to  the  American  operations.  Although 
it  now  appears  that  the  fleet  has  only  returned  to  the 
Canaries,  its  continued  inactivity,  combined  with  the 
internal  disorders  in  Spain,  still  lends  colour  to  the 
belief  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  war  will  be  at  an 
end.  The  disturbances  in  Italy  have  had  a  somewhat 
disquieting  effect,  but  even  this  has  been  counteracted 
by  the  suggestion  that  they  may  lead  the  European 
Powers  to  use  their  influence  towards  terminating  the 
war,  which  is  partly  responsible  for  dear  bread,  though 
it  is  the  young  Chicago  millionaire  who  must  bear  most 
of  the  blame  for  having  largely  increased  the  misery  of 
the  poorer  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  5  per  cent.  Bank  Rate  which  was  freely  antici- 
pated not  very  long  ago  is  farther  away  than  ever.  On 
Thursday  the  Bank  made  no  change  in  the  rate,  which 
therefore  remains  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  position  re- 
vealed by  the  usual  weekly  statement,  though  not  quite 
so  strong  as  last  week,  is  still  satisfactory.  The  reserve 
has  been  increased  by  ^1,143,030,  and  now  stands  at 
^23,812,767,  as  compared  with  ;£  18,350,947  at  the 
beginning  of  April.  It  is,  in  fact,  now  higher  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  during  the  past  months,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  February. 
The  Market  has,  however,  borrowed  some  three  millions 
from  the  Bank,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
has  fallen  i|  to  43*27  per  cent.  The  Money  Market  is 
consequently  firm,  and  the  outside  discount  rate  on 
Thursday  was  as  much  as  3  to  3^  per  cent,  for  day  to  day 
loans,  and  3I  per  cent,  for  3  and  4  months'  fine  bills. 
Lombard  Street  is  not  quite  at  its  ease  and  will  not  be 
until  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  and  Greek  loans  is 
dissipated,  and  the  renewed  demands  for  gold  from 
New  York  cease. 

Spanish  Four  per  Cents  have  had  quite  an  encourag- 
ing spurt  upwards.  Last  week  they  stood  at  30,  but 
on  Wednesday  they  had  risen  to  35,  although  the 
following  day  they  fell  back  a  point.  In  spite  of  the 
troubles  throughout  Spain  it  is  felt  that  the  present 
dynasty  may  still  survive  the  war,  since  neither  the 
Carlists  nor  the  Republicans  seem  strong  enough  to 
overturn  it,  and  no  possible  military  dictator  has  yet 
appeared.  The  Spanish  Government  seems,  moreover, 
to  have  obtained  funds,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
next  coupon  at  least  will  be  paid,  whilst  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  speedy  termination  to  the  war  has  also  exer- 
cised a  favourable  influence.  If  the  result  of  the  war 
is  that  Spain  loses  both  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  the 
effect  upon  Spanish  finances  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial, 
for  once  the  immense  drain  upon  her  resources  due  to 
her  colonies  in  revolt  is  stopped,  Spain  can  easily  dis- 
charge all  her  obligations.  The  war  may  therefore  in 
the  end  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the  impoverished 
Spaniards,  for  though  official  peculation  no  doubt  goes 
on  at  home,  it  cannot  compare  in  extent  with  the 
achievements  of  Spanish  officers  and  administrators 
who  go  to  the  Colonies  to  make  their  fortunes.  In  any 
case  it  seems  probable  that  Spanish  bonds  have  seen 
the  worst,  and  a  daring  speculator  who  invested  largely 
in  them  at  the  present  price  might  come  out  in  the  end 
with  a  handsome  profit. 

Home  Railways  presented  a  much  more  cheerful 
aspect  to  holders  at  the  carry-over  on  Tuesday,  the 
making-up  prices  in  every  case  showing  an  advance  on 
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the  previous  settlement.  London  and  South  Westerns 
showed  the  biggest  rise,  carrying  over  5  points  higher 
than  at  the  end  of  April.  Metropolitan  rose  4  points, 
Caledonians  and  South  Western  Deferred  3,  and 
Chatham  Second  Preference,  Great  Central  Preferred, 
and  South  Eastern  Preferred  2.  In  spite  of  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  details  of  the  settlement,  which  has  passed 
over  satisfactorily  all  round,  the  improvement  has  been 
maintained,  owing  to  the  satisfactory  traffic  increases  of 
the  week.  The  North  Eastern  shows  the  biggest  gain 
of  ^6406  ;  the  Midland  shows  an  increase  of  ^4000, 
the  Great  Central  of  ,£3478,  the  Great  Northern  of 
^3024,  and  the  North  Western  of  ^"2481.  Owing  to 
the  coal  strike  in  South  Wales,  the  Great  Western  has 
suffered  a  decrease  of  ;£i  2,290,  but  the  strength  of  the 
Home  Railway  Market  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  the  strike,  Great  Western  stock  rose  \  on  the 
Account,  and  has  since  risen  another  ].  Below  we  give 
our  usual  table  of  the  yield  of  English  railway  stocks  at 
their  present  price  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  dividends. 


Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 

Company. 


Dividend 
1897. 

Great  Northern  "A"    2]  ... 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2*  ... 

Brighton  Deferred   7 

Midland  Deferred    3§  ... 

Caledonian  Deferred   2^  ... 

North  Eastern    6|  ... 

North  Western    7^  ... 

Great  Western    6  .. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  $\  ... 

Brighton  Ordinary   6|  ... 

South  Eastern  Deferred 
Great  Northern  Preferred 

Caledonian  Ordinary   5^ 

South  Eastern  Ordinary 
South  Western  Deferred 
South  Western  Ordinary 

Midland  Preferred    2% 

Great  Eastern   3  J- 

Metropolitan    3J 

A 


3i 
4 


Price 
12  May 

52  • 
54f- 
177  . 

8lr 

57«- 
J74i 
198  . 

!7°4- 

146^. 
186". 
1 1 1 


4ii 
3  • 
7 


1 
4  • 

1 19J. 
!55-- 


Great  Central  Preferred 


93  • 
225^. 

«4i- 
1191. 

134  • 
66  . 


Yield  p.  c. 
£  s-  d. 
466 

4  2 
3  J9 
3  x7 
3  H 
3  12  11 
3  11  11 
■  10  5 

9  11 
9  10 

9  7 
6  11 
6  1 
10 


3 

4  6 
2  1 
2  18  1 1 
2  18  4 
2  T5 
2  5 


1 1 


Thanks  to  the  Manila  victory  and  the  supineness  of 
the  Spaniards,  American  Rails  boomed  modestly  during 
the  past  account,  and  are  still  tending  upwards  in 
anticipation  of  further  American  victories.  Milwaukees 
had  the  biggest  rise  of  10*  from  87!  to  98,  and  they 
have  since  risen  another  point  to  99.    This  big  rise 
displaces  the  stock  from  its  place  at  the  top  of  our 
list  of  American  Railways  in  point  of  yield.     New  York 
Central  rose  8  points  during  the  Account,  Louisvilles 
7^,  Northern  Pacific  Preference  6J,  Illinois  Central  6*, 
and  Denver  Preference  6.    The  improvement  has  con- 
tinued in  most  cases,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  noted,  that  American  Railway 
Stocks  are  at  present,  although  a  state  of  war  exists, 
at  almost  the  same  level  as  at  the  end  of  January  last, 
when  they  touched  the  highest  points  of  the  present  year. 
At  that  time  Spanish  Fours  stood  at  61*,  and  there 
was  no  anticipation  of  acute  trouble  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  The  following  table  is  a  curious 
commentary  on  the   scare  which    resulted  from  the 
"  Maine"  explosion  and  the  anticipation  of  war,  and  it 
is  evident  either  that  the  stocks  were  previously  much 
undervalued  or  that  the   cessation   of  the   war  can 
scarcely  send  them  much  higher. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 
before  the  war  scare  and  now. 


Railway. 

Atchison  and  Topeka 

Central  Pacific   

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 

Denver  

Illinois  Central   

Louisville  

New  York  Central  

North  Pacific  Preference 

Pennsylvania   

Wabash  Preference   


Price 

Price 

Differ- 

28 January. 

12  May. 

ence. 

••    13}  • 

■•  m  ■ 

—1 

8 

..    14I  . 

■■    >3f  • 

—  I 

••    99*  • 

••    99  • 

-  -i 

••    134  • 

..      12*  • 

-I* 

..  io9£  . 

..  107*  • 

..  -2* 

••  m  ■ 

••    56*  • 

..  +2| 

..  112* 

..  119*  . 

..  +7 

..    6S£  . 

..    68*  . 

 ii 

« 

.    60  . 

••    59*  • 

..    19I  . 

20*  . 

Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 


Company. 


Dividends 
paid  1897. 


Price 
12  May 


Yield 
per  cent 

£  s. 
4  '3 
4  13 


Illinois  Central   5    io7) 

Pennsylvania  ($50)    5    59] 

Atchison  Adjustment              3    65^             4  11 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5    99              4  9 

Denver  Preference                2    48i             4  2 

New  York  Central                4    iigj             3  7 

Southern  Preference               1    31              3  4 

The  Industrial  Market  has  been  very  dull  for  some 
time  past,  but  there  are  signs  that  it  is  about  to  wake 
up  again  in  view  of  the  general  cheerfulness.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  exercising  due  care  in  the  selection  of 
shares,  the  investor  can  get  a  bigger  return  for  his 
money,  combined  with  a  reasonable  certainty  for  the 
future,  in  this  market  than  in  any  other,  except  the 
South  African  Mining  Market.  The  list  of  industrial 
companies  we  publish  each  week,  showing  the  amount 
they  yield  to  the  investor  at  the  present  prices  of  the 
shares,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  We  have  already 
dealt  with  the  three  companies  which  stand  highest  on 
our  list,  and  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  them 
to  be  satisfactory  investments.  During  the  week  there 
has  been  some  movement  in  the  shares  of  D.  H.  Evans 
&  Co.,  another  undertaking  which  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. At  the  present  price  and  on  the  dividend  of  last 
year  they  yield  over  5  per  cent,  to  the  investor,  and 
since  the  Company  is  doing  well,  and  has  recently 
effected  considerable  economies  in  its  management  ex- 
penses, it  is  more  than  possible  that  during  the  present 
year  it  will  increase  its  dividend.  The  gross  profits  of 
last  year's  trading  were  ^10,000  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  previous  year,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  profits  had' 
been  divided  an  extra  2  per  cent,  could  have  been  paid. 
The  rent  and  establishment  charges  of  the  business  are 
now  practically  fixed,  so  that  all  increased  profits  will 
go  to  the  payment  of  dividends.  The  leases  extend  to 
the  considerable  period  of  forty-one  years,  and  in  view 
of  the  excellent  management  of  the  Company,  its  shares 
can  be  recommended  as  a  sound  and  profitable  in- 
dustrial investment. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 
Dividend 

Company.  1897.  • 

Per  cent. 

Paquin    10 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

Linotype  Deferred  (£$)  9 
Eley  Brothers  {£10)    ...  1 7^ 
National  Telephone  (£$)  6 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10  I1) 

Linotype  Ordinary  (£5)  6 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Savoy  Hotel  {£10)   

Jay's    7| 

Spiers  &  Pond  (£10)  10 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

Bryant  &  May  (£$)    ...  17*- 

Jones  &  Higgins    9^ 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (£10)    ...  20" 


Yield 


Price 

per  cent. 

12  May. 

£ 

s. 

d. 
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10 

13 
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0 
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16 
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5 

16 

1 

37 

5 

14 

7 
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5 

6 

8 

i$  ... 

5 

6 

8 

.  1 1 

0  ITT 

5 

5 

5 

2tV  ••• 

5 

3 

9 

l6 

4 

13 

9- 

if  ... 

4 

12 

3 

22 

4 

10 

IO 

4*  - 

4 

8 

IO 

1* 

4 

8 

10 

I9|  ... 

4 

8 

6 

2w  ••• 

4 

2 

2 

6oi  ... 

3 

6 

1 

2  per  cent. 

Niagara 


Hall 


At  the  Welsbach  Exhibition  in  the 
there  was  exhibited  an  important  development  of  the 
Welsbach  system,  which  will  shortly  be  placed  before 
the  public.  This  is  called  the  Hydro-Incandescent  Gas- 
Light,  and  it  is  with  some  justice  described  as  "the 
most  brilliant  light  of  the  age."  The  ordinary  Welsbach. 
burner  uses  gas  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  mains, 
but  in  the  Hydro-Incandescent  Light,  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  device,  gas  is  supplied  under  much  greater 
pressure,  and  by  this  means  a  light  of  extraordinary 
intensity  is  obtained.  With  the  same  consumption  of 
gas  as  the  ordinary  Welsbach  burner  a  light  of  600 
candl"  power  is  produced,  and  with  the  Welsbach  new 
burner  of  from  1200  to  15,000  candle-power.  The  light 
thus  obtained  has  the  advantage  over  the  electric  arc 
light  that  instead  of  the  source  of  light  being  a  mere 
point  it  is  of  considerable  area,  so  that  whilst  it  vies. 
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with  the  arc  light  in  brilliance  and  intensity  it  does  not 
cast  the  sharp  shadows  which  have  always  been  one  of 
the  defects  of  electric  lights  of  very  high  power.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  new  light  is  receiving  the 
attention  not  only  of  Trinity  House,  but  of  muni- 
cipalities all  over  the  kingdom.  If  it  can  be  established 
in  general  use  our  streets  will  be  lit  as  they  have  never 
been  lit  before,  and  the  electric  light  will  find  itself 
confronted  by  a  powerful  rival.        '  1  .  ■ ' 

The  pace  has  slackened  in  the  South  African  market, 
a'rid1  President  Kriiger's  speech  on  the' occasion  of  his 
taking1  the  oath  is  anxiously  awaited:  Neverthelessy 
the  -tone  of  the  market  is  good,  and  although  Rand 
"Mines' 'have  fallen  back  slightly  from  the  highest  point 
recently  touched,  very  slight  encouragement  will  send 
them  on  their  upward  course  towards  the  price  which 
thds'e  who  are  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  Company  believe  to  be  their  true 
value.'  The  three  questions  which  influence  the  Kaffir 
market' 'at 'the  present  time  concern  the  water  supply,' 
the  supply  of  native  labour,  and  the  Bewaarplaatsen. 
The  first  President  Kruger  cannot  control,  but  it  is  a 
very  serious  one.  The  mines  belonging  to  the  Rand 
Mines  group  can  afford  to  disregard  it,  since  the  parent 
company  has  carefully  provided  them  with  an  ample 
supply  from  its  large  waterworks,  and  arrangements 
have  also  been  made  to  provide  the  newly  started 
Robinson  Deep  with  water  also.  Even  at  the  worst, 
in  these  mines  by  closer  sorting  of  the  ore  and  working 
better  stopes  the  average  yield  can  be  maintained.  In 
other  mines,  however,  unless  rain  falls  on  the  Rand, 
the  result  will  be  serious  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  and  a  number  of  them  will  have  to  shut 
down  a  portion  if  not  the  whole  of  their  mills.  Happily 
a  special  cablegram  to  the  "  Standard  and  Diggers' 
News  "  announces  that  half  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  in 
Johannesburg,  and  this  should  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the!  industry. 

In  well-informed  quarters  it  is  still  hoped  that  the 
Transvaal's  pressing  need  for  money  will  be  the  means 
of  [obtaining  the  long-looked-for  concessions  to  the 
mining  industry.  The  suggestion  of  the  "  Volksstem  " 
that  the  necessary  money  should  be  raised  by  appropri- 
ating the  Bewaarplaatsen  which  already  belong  to  the 
mining  companies,  and  selling  the  mining  rights  to  the 
highest  bidder,  is  one  that  even  the  Transvaal  Executive 
would  hesitate  to  adopt,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  made,  merely  to  see  how  the  mining  community 
would  take  it.  European  opinion,  both  German  and 
French,  as  well  as  English,  is  so  completely  disgusted 
with  the  procedure  of  the  Transvaal  Government  that 
such  a  step  as  this  would  provoke  effective  remonstrance 
from  Berlin  and  Paris.  Reforms  must  come  very  soon, 
and  values  in  the  South  African  Market  will  be  restored, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lack  of  public  buying  is 
due  to  the  widespread  belief  that  without  reforms 
there  is  nothing  much  "  to  go  for  "  in  South  Africans, 
mistaken  as  that  belief  really  is.  One  reform,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  President  Kruger  must  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  policy  get  realised  at  once.  All  the 
mines  are  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  proper 
supply  of  native  labour.  The  short  supply  is  largely 
caused  by  the  illicit  liquor  traffic,  for  a  large  proportion 
•of  the  boys  are  chronically  drunk,  and  this  is  due  not  to 
an  imperfect  liquor  law,  but  to  the  maladministration 
•of  the  law  that  already  exists.  Unless  it  is  properly 
administered  the  mines  will  be  compelled  to  resort  more 
largely  to  the  use  of  machine  drills,  and  this  will 
necessarily  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  Outlander 
population,  the  one  result  which  President  Kruger  is 
most  anxious  to  avoid. 

The  Mozambique  Company  still  continues  making 
the  steady  progress  to  which  we  have  already  drawn 
attention.  The  Oceana  Consolidated  Company  an- 
nounces that  the  receipts  of  the  Company  for  December, 
1897,  amounted  to  ^21,250.  This  is  an  increase  of 
,£12,708  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1896,  and 
makes  a  total  income  for  the  year  of  more  than 
£150,000,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  Company's 
revenue  in  1896,  and  three  times  the  revenue  of  1895.  The 
expenditure  for  December,  1897,  was  £1 5,858,  in  addition 
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to  which  £20,81-5  was  expended'  on  public  works.  If  the 
outlay  on' public  works  and  extraordinary  expenditure 
is  deducted,  the  excess  of  receipts  over  administrative 
expenditure  may,  be  estimated  at  about  £50,000  .  for 
the  year  ended  31  December  last.  This  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  on 
the  issued  capital  of  the  Company.  In,  pursuance  of  a 
wise  policy,  however,  the  Mozambique  Company  spends 
its  surplus  revenue  on  valuable  and  productive  public 
works,  and  it'is  by  this  means  that  it  has  achieved  its 
present' strong  position.  ,  It  has  a  cash, balance  of  over 
£ipo,opo  and,  no  debt,  and  its  revenue  is  increasing 
by  leaps,  and  bounds.  Before  very  long  it  will  certainly 
achieve  results  which,  will  be  all  the  more  astonish- 
ing because  they  have  been  so  quietly  obtained.  The 
Oceana  Consolidated  Company,  an  English  under- 
taking, holds  a  large  interest  in  the  Mozambique  Com- 
pany, which  is  Portuguese.  There  are,  however,  Com- 
mittees in  Lpndon  and  Paris,  composed  of  French  and 
English  directors,  which  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  administration  of  the  Company. 

Westralians  have  recovered  slightly  from  the  severe 
attack  of  depression  which  seized  upon  them  whilst 
they  were  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Bottomley,  but  they 
are  not  yet  very  brisk.  The  petition  for  the  winding  up 
of  the  West  Australian  Market  Trust  has  been  postponed 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  shareholders  to  pay  up 
in  order  to  pay  the  debts  it  has  incurred  under  Mr. 
Bottomley's  guidance.  What  we  should  like  to  learn, 
however,  is  the  means  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  by  the 
shareholders  to  curb  Mr.  Bottomley's  activity  in  the 
future..  He  has  himself  admitted  that  he  "  required  a 
little  more  check  upon  him"  than  has  been  exercised  in 
the  past.  We  should  have  thought  his  co-directors 
were  the  proper  persons  to  do  this  ;  but  since,  again  on 
his  confession,  Mr.  Bottomley  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
pense with  their  collaboration,  we  do  not  see  how  an 
efficient,  check  can  be  devised.  Sir  William  Crookes 
and  his  fellows  on  the  Board  of  the  Market  Trust  must 
be  of  a  singularly  confiding  disposition,  and  perhaps, 
since  the  shareholders  seem  determined  to  hand  their 
favourite  another  quarter  of  a  million  to  play  with,  the 
better  ,  plan  would  be  to  replace  them  by  a  body  of 
gentlemen  less  amenable  to  that  "  peculiar  force  "  Mr. 
Bottomley  boasts  of  possessing.  It  is  a  strange, 
eventful  history,  this  of  the  Market  Trust.  Incorpo- 
rated little  more  than  a  year  ago,  it  started  with  a 
capital  of  £2,500,000,  of  which  £1,000,000  was  issued 
and  £500,000  subscribed  in  cash.  The  other  half- 
million  shares  were  handed  to  the  Joint  Stock  Institute, 
we  suppose,  that  is,  to  Mr.  Bottomley,  in  exchange  for 
half  a  million  shares  in  various  Westralian  companies. 
Last  December  Mr.  Bottomley  told  the  shareholders 
that  the  Market  Trust  had  already  "  realised  profits  to 
the  extent  of  £300,000."  That  makes  £800,000  in 
cash.  Then  he  told  the  shareholders  last  month  that 
he  had  also  put  £150,000  of  his  own  into  the  Com- 
pany's purse,  and  now  there  is  wanted  another 
£100,000  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Trust.  In  five 
months,  therefore,  under  Mr.  Bottomley's  manage- 
ment, over  £1,000,000  has  vanished  utterly.  Where 
has  it  gone  to?  No  one  can  tell,  but  we  can  all 
admire  Mr.  Bottomley's  marvellous  skill  as  a  financier. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  excellent  prospects  of 
the  various  Westralian  timber  enterprises,  and  as  if  to 
give  point  to  our  remarks,  Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah 
Forests,  Limited,  has  just  issued  its  first  annual  report. 
This  Company,  which  was  formed  last  May  with  a 
capital  of  £350,000,  has  made  a  total  profit  on  the 
year's  trading  of  £70,000.  Out  of  this  sum  £22,000 
has  been  set  aside  to  property  reserve  and  depreciation 
suspense  account,  and  £1000  to  an  employes'  bonus 
fund.  The  Preference  shares  receive  their  dividend  of 
6  per  cent.,  and  after  paying  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent, 
on  the  Ordinary  shares,  a  balance  is  carried  forward  of 
nearly  £12,000.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the 
directors  had  cared  to  make  a  great  display,  instead  of 
pursuing  a  cautious  policy,  they  could  easily  have  paid  a 
dividend  of  25  or  30  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares, 
and  with  the  new  works  that  are  to  be  started,  and  the 
growth  of  the  business,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  next  year 
they  will  be  able  to  reach  these  figures  without  de„ 
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parting  from  their  cautious  policy.  When  the  Company 
was  started,  the  estimated  profits  were  22s.  per  load  ; 
in  actual  working  the  realised  profits  amount  to  just 
under  23s.  per  load.  The  present  price  of  Millar's 
Karri  and  Jarrah  Ordinary  shares  is  3^, 1  ex  rights  to 
the  issue  of  50,000  reserve  shares  at  £2  to  the  share- 
holders, and  of  the  Preference  shares  1$. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

_-/*-*'•     V    •     1.       ;i  ■■•    ••  .   •  (••:    •>>!!■••  /"*.   ;:!.'!<•  Si.'-     r'  I ' 

A  NEW  JARRAH  WOOD  COMPANY.  h» 

The  new  Westralian  timber  enterprise,  the  Gill 
McDowell  Jarrah  Company,  which,  as1  we  stated  last 
week,  will  shortly  be  placed  before  the  public,  takes 
over  a  property  close  to  that  of  Millar's  Karri  and 
Jarrah  Company  referred  to  above,  and  must  be  ranked 
with  this  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Jarrah  wood  com- 
panies. The  capital  of  the  Gill  McDowell  Company 
will,  however,  be  only  ^"250,000,  or  ^"100,000  less  than 
that  of  the  Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah  Company,  whilst 
the  total  area  of  forest  it  acquires  is  42,000  acres  more. 
Moreover,  the  Gill  McDowell  Company's  property  will 
consist  entirely  of  Jarrah  wood,  which,  by  its  power  of 
resisting  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  is  superior  to  Karri 
for  use  as  railway  sleepers  and  similar  purposes.  The 
purchase  price  of  the  Millar  properties  was  ^250,000, 
exclusive  of  stock  and  cash.  For  the  Gill  McDowell 
properties  ^,'200,000  is  to  be  paid,  inclusive  of  all  stock 
and  assets,  and  of  profits  since  1  October,  1897,  which, 
to  31  December  exceeded  ^5000.  In  its  first  year's 
working  the  Gill  McDowell  Company  should  at  least 
equal  the  results  of  the  Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah  Com- 
pany, and  in  this  case  it  will  be  able  to  pay  a  first 
dividend  of  30  per  cent,  whilst  pursuing  an  equally 
cautious  policy.  The  directorate  of  the  Gill  McDowell 
Company  is  a  very  strong  one.  The  Chairman  will  be 
Lord  Lurgan,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Fish  Oil  Syndi- 
cate, and  now  Chairman  of  the  Fish  Oil  and  Guano 
Company,  whose  phenomenal  success  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  last  year's  financial  history.  The  original 
£\  shares  of  the  Fish  Oil  Syndicate,  we  may  note  in 
passing,  are  now  worth  in  their  equivalent  shares  about 
£27  each.  In  addition  to  Lord  Lurgan,  the  directorate 
will  include  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  the  well-known  railway 
and  engineering  expert,  and  Chairman  of  the  Works 
Department  of  the  London  County  Council  ;  Sir  Roger 
T.  Goldsworthy,  K. CM. G.,  formerly  Colonial  Secretary 
for  Western  Australia  ;  the  Hon.  G.  E.  Hill-Trevor ; 
and  Mr.  Percy  Hoar. 

THE  GREEK  LOAN. 

The  Greek  Guaranteed  2%  per  cent.  Gold  Loan  of 
1898  of  ^6,800,000  was  issued  on  Tuesday  last, 
^5,004,900  being  offered  to  the  public.  The  price  of  sub- 
scription in  London  was  ^100  \os.  per  cent.  The  loan  is 
raised  in  pursuance  of  a  Convention  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Greece,  and 
is  guaranteed  by  the  three  first.  At  the  price  of  issue 
in  London  the  yield  is  only  £2  gs.  6d.  per  cent., 
which  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
3  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Loan  at  its  present  price  of 
107*.  Nevertheless  investors  hastened  to  subscribe  for 
the  issue,  and  in  London  it  was  applied  for  twice  over. 
In  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  subscription 
was  simultaneously  opened,  the  same  rush  was  made 
to  obtain  allotments.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  Russian 
portion  was  also  subscribed  twice  over,  but  in  Paris, 
where  the  rate  of  exchange  gave  a  slight  advantage  to 
the  buyer,  the  French  portion  was  applied  for  more 
than  twenty  times  over. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Harrington  (Bromley). — Certainly  hold  your  shares.  The 
proposed  splitting  will  probably  increase  their  value. 

Shareholder  (Brighton). — Thanks  for  the  correction. 

TEILO.— We  have  heard  nothing  recently  of  the  Company, 
but  we  will  make  inquiries  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

F.  B.  S.  (Halifax). — As  the  Company  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
debenture-holders,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ordinary  shareholders 
will  get  any  share  of  the  assets,  such  as  they  are.  Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  inquire  as  to  the  respectability  of.  your  Edin- 
burgh correspondent  and  then  endeavour  to  get  a  committee  of 
investigation  appointed. 

Mount  f  Bridgwater). — The  mine  is  expected  to  start  crush- 
ing this  month.  The  machinery  has  been  on  the  property  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  expected  that  brilliant  results  wiAl  bp 
announced  early  in  June.  -  «...   r  .     ,  ,,, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CONSULAR  SCANDAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

British  Consulate-General,  Florence. 

SIR,-T-My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article,  "  The 
Consular  Scandal,"  in  the  "Saturday  Reyiew " 
of  26  March.  The  first  part  I  will  not  discuss  beyond 
saying  that  I  am  certain  no  return  was  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  of  our  Consular 
Corps  no  fewer  than  272  Consuls-General  and  Consuls, 
not  to  speak  of  Vice-Consuls,  are  foreigners.  There, 
are  forty-four  Consuls-General,  seven  of  whom  ,  are. 
Ministers,  and  of  the  remainder  four  are  foreigners. 
There  are  135  salaried  Consuls,  who  must  be  British 
subjects,  and  forty  unsalaried,  some  of  whom  are 
foreigners. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  article,  however,  I  observe 
that  the  writer  is  as  inaccurate  as  he  is  misinformed. 
The  salary  at  Florence  is  ^600  a  year  (a  very  inade- 
quate one  for  the  post  I  am  sure  the  writer  would  con- 
sider if  he  filled  it  and  had  the  calls  incurred  thereby),, 
and  not  £900,  and  that  of  Milan  is  ^300,  and  not 
£50,  as  stated  in  the  article.  The  ConsulaterGeneral 
comprises  a  district  which  reaches  from  Venice  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  as  the  writer  appears  to  think.  I  have  over 
eighteen  years  held  consular  appointments  in  two  busy 
seaports,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
as  much,  and  if  anything  less  agreeable,  work  to  do  in 
Florence  than  in  those  ports.  Don't  you  think  it 
rather  a  "  scandal "  that  gentlemen  who  write  such 
articles  don't  get  up  their  subjects  and  strive  to  be 
correct,  as  unfortunately  the  majority  of  their  readers 
are  unaware  how  unreliable  their  statements  happen 
to  be  ?  Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Percy  Chapman. 

[The  figures  we  gave  concerning  Florence  and  Milan 
were  quite  correct  as  regards  the  time  to  which  they 
referred,  when  Sir  Dominic  Colnaghi  was  Consul- 
General  at  Florence,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  Vice-Consul  at 
Milan.  The  salaries  were  then,  as  we  stated,  £900 
and  ^50  respectively.  Major  Chapman  now  points  out 
that  since  Sir  Dominic  removed  to  Boston  the  salary  at 
Florence  has  been  reduced  to  £600  and  that  at  Milan, 
increased  to  ^300.  We  regret  the  reduction  for 
Major  Chapman's  sake.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  is 
at  Florence,  as  he  was  at  Leghorn,  an  efficient  and 
courteous  consul.  But  the  question  is  not  a  personal 
one,  and  by  making  such  a  sweeping  reduction  in 
salary,  the  Foreign  Office  recognises  that  the  previous: 
arrangement  at  Florence  was  indefensible.  Our  case 
was,  and  is,  that  for  many  long  years  after  Florence 
had  ceased  to  possess  any  consular  importance,  it  was 
retained  as  a  Consulate-in-Chief  with  a  large  salary, 
while  Milan,  the  real  commercial  centre  of  Italy,  was 
"  fobbed  off"  with  a  Vice-Consul  at  ^50.  The  change 
made  in  1896  should  have  been  made  long  before,  and 
even  now  the  absurdity  is  only  partially  redressed,  for 
the  Consulate-in-Chief,  an  office  which  should  be  at 
Milan,  is  still  at  Florence.  Our  figures  with  regard  to- 
the  number  of  persons  in  our  Consular  service  who  are 
not  British  subjects  were  derived  from  Mr.  Curzon's- 
statement  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  previous  Tuesday.  The  detailed  figures  are  :— 
Consul-Generals,  4  ;  Consuls,  14;  Vice-Consuls,  225  ;. 
Consular  Agents,  29;  total,  272. — The  Writer  of  the 
Article.] 

A  CORRECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
2,  Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
May  9th,  1898. 
Dear  Sir, — In  the  Literary  Notes  of  your  last  issue, 
you  refer  to  Clowes'  Naval  Pocket  Book,  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Jane's  "All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships,"  as 
though  the  former  also   was   published   by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  this  book,  and  not  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low;  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
make  this  correction  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  we  are,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,         .   .  W.  Thacker  &  Cov 
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REVIEWS. 

RICHARD  LEWIS  NETTLESHIP. 

Philosophical  Lectures  and  Remains  of  Richard  Lewis 
Nettleship,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford."  Edited  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
A.  C.  Bradley  and  G.  R.  Benson.  Two  vols. 
London  :  Macmillan. 

FROM  the  time  of  Locke  Oxford  has  taken  the  lead 
among  British  Universities  in  the  study  of  the 
mind.  It  is  true  that  she  has  produced  no  one  thinker 
so  eminent  as  the  Dublin  Berkeley  or  the  Edinburgh 
Hume;  but  she  has  always  been  in  the  van  in  mental 
philosophy,  not  only  in  the  persons  of  her  local  teachers, 
but  as  being  to  a  great  extent  the  parent  of  the  Scottish 
school  of  Metaphysics,  many  of  whose  brightest  orna- 
ments have  had  the  training  and  polishing  of  Oxford. 

Hitherto  the  fame  of  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship  has 
rested  mainly  on  the  testimony  of  his  Oxford  friends 
and  pupils,  plus  a  very  able  essay  on  "The  Theory  of 
Education  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,"  which  appeared  in 
the  brilliant  collection  of  essays  published  under  the 
title  of  "Hellenica"  in  1879.  ^  nas  been  said  that 
this  remarkable  essay  deals  less  in  positive  than  in 
negative  criticism  ;  and  the  observation  is,  no  doubt, 
just.  This  was  Nettleship's  method,  and  he  applied  it 
not  only  to  Plato,  but  to  Hobbes,  Hume,  Spinoza  and 
his  friend  and  teacher  Green.  He  did  not  seek  to 
popularise  the  works  of  great  thinkers,  but  to  work  his 
way  into  those  parts  of  human  experience  which  were 
most  thoroughly  and  most  characteristically  realised  by 
them  (however  imperfectly  connected  with  their  main 
theories),  and  then  to  simplify  their  teaching  by  pointing 
out  and  emphasising  such  unity  as  in  each  could  be 
grasped,  and  bringing  it  into  connexion  with  outlying 
questions.  Such  was  his  aim,  which  imposed  upon  him 
far  greater  efforts  than  if  he  had  contented  himself,  like 
most  modern  lecturers  on  mental  philosophy,  with 
merely  historical  or  merely  exegetical  comments,  or 
with  vain  and  mischievous  attempts  to  popularise,  which 
nearly  always  mean  whittling  down. 

The  two  volumes  now  in  our  hands,  in  which  his 
already  published  views  are  greatly  amplified  and 
developed,  and  which  give  us  for  the  first  time  much 
valuable  teaching,  and  very  much  more  most  precious 
suggestion,  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  him  a  high  place 
among  modern  thinkers.  We  meet  again  the  old  Ox- 
ford gift  of  apt  illustration,  so  helpful  in  Locke, 
Whately  and  Newman  ;  and  in  his  minute  analysis  of 
the  content  of  thought  he  is,  we  would  almost  dare  to 
say,  more  Platonic  than  Plato.  For  instance,  when  a 
pupil  made  the  apparently  unquestionable  observation 
that  "  a  stone  does  not  distinguish  itself  from  its 
environment,"  we  fancy  he  must  have  felt  like  Thrasy- 
machus  in  the  "  Republic,"  when  his  teacher  showed 
that  not  only  "environment"  and  "distinguish"  are 
vague,  and  may  mean  half-a-dozen  things,  but  even 
that  "  stone  "  is  to  some  extent  ambiguous.  But  the 
whole  discussion  on  Individuality  (I.  pp.  33-38)  teems 
with  instruction  and  suggestive  analysis.  Indeed, 
Nettleship  pushed  the  importance  of  analysis  so  far  that 
he  writes  in  a  letter  (there  are  many  deeply  interesting 
letters)  : — "  I  get  more  and  more  to  feel  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  in  principle  between  what  is 
called  physical  and  what  is  called  spiritual,  and  that  if 
one  can  understand  a  triangle  one  can  understand  one- 
self." He  is  constantly  at  the  point  of  view  of  Tenny- 
son in  his  "  Flow'r  in  the  crannied  wall,"  which  we  are 
surprised  he  does  not  quote,  when  he  surmises  that  if 
we  knew  all  about  anything  we  should  know  everything. 
We  read  in  the  very  interesting  biographical  sketch 
that  on  the  question  whether  his  lectures  were  "good 
for  the  schools  "  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
his  pupils.  We  should  say  that  decidedly  they  were  not. 
They  were  much  too  good  to  be  "  good  for  the  schools." 
Did  not  Nettleship  himself,  though  a  Hertford  and 
Ireland  scholar,  fail  to  achieve  a  first-class,  no  doubt 
because  he  tendered  to  lactivorous  examiners  the  strong 
meat  of  Green  ? 

We  are  glad  to  be  assured  by  Professor  Bradley  in 
the  biographical  sketch  that  to  any  one  who  knew 
Nettleship  the  idea  that  "  Langham  "  in  "Robert 
Elsmere  "  is  a  portrait  of  him  is  merely  ludicrous.  At 


the  same  time  Professor  Bradley  regrets  that  "one  or 
two  tricks  of  speech  and  manner  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  remind  Oxford  men  of  him  should  have  been 
associated  with  a  character  so  contemptibly  unlike  his." 
The  religious  teaching  of  these  volumes  suggests  rather 
the  rationalistico-pantheistic  doctrine  of  "Grey"  (Green) 
in  the  same  novel,  under  which  the  religious  convictions 
of  "Robert  Elsmere"  broke  down.  In  a  subtly  bril- 
liant essay  on  Pleasure  (I.  pp.  11-19)  we  read,  "In- 
terest at  its  highest  power  is  love,  and  if  we  could  take 
interest  in  all  things  we  should  be  on  the  way  to  love 
all  things  and  this  means  to  be  in  all  things  or  make 
all  things  our  own,  which  is  God."  . 

Again,  in  the  essay  on  the  Atonement,  he  thus  ex- 
plains the  doctrine  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son  to  save  it :  "  Death  is  self- 
surrender  ;  all  loss  is  a  kind  of  death  ;  the  only- 
begotten  Son  is  the  summing  up  of  what  is  dearest, 
most  one's  ow?i,  i.e.,  God  can  only  be  at  pne  with  His 
work,  can  only  make  it  to  be  truly  His  work  by 
eternally  dying — sacrificing  what  is  dearest  to  Him. 
God  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be;  He  does  not  anni- 
hilate Himself;  He  lives  eternally  in  the  very  process 
of  sacrificing  His  dearest  work.  Hence  God  is  said  to 
be  love  ;  for  love  is  the  consciousness  of  survival  in  the 
act  of  self-surrender  Such  would  be  the  atone- 
ment of  the  world — God  eternally  living  in  His  own 
death,  eternally  losing,  and  eternally  returning  to, 
Himself." 

It  is  obvious  that  other  cardinal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Resurrection  and  Immortality,  would  lend 
themselves  even  more  easily  to  this  subtle  Euhemer- 
ism.  But  the  question  is,  what  serious  purpose  does 
such  an  analysis  subserve  ?  Is  it  seriously  contended 
that  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  world  is  practically 
uniform,  but  that  in  various  ages  and  peoples  it  clothes 
itself  in  various  garbs  with  divers  embroideries?  If  so, 
are  we  justified  in  teaching,  as  a  body  of  truths,  that 
particular  concrete  and  highly-coloured  presentment  of 
an  underlying  common  emotion  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Christianity  ?  To  take  a  converse  case,  what  would 
be  thought  of  a  scientific  teacher  who  should  tell  his 
pupils  that  electricity  was  a'  giant  with  many  millions  of 
arms,  each  many  thousands  of  miles  long  ?  Would  he 
be  taken  seriously  ?  He  would  doubtless  be  taken  as 
trying  to  amuse.  But  if  he  went  on  to  dwell  on  the 
direful  consequences  of  refusing  credence  to  his  doc- 
trines, he  would  probably  be  thought  to  be  a  lunatic. 
Yet  it  would  certainly  seem  that  Nettleship  would  have 
acquiesced  in  the  constant  presentment  to  successive 
generations  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  as  therein 
expounded,  but  would  have  desired  to  add,  when  the 
student  reached  years  of  discretion,  a  rationalistic  ex- 
planation such  as  that  which  we  have  given  above. 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Ben- 
son, as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  first,  edited 
by  Professor  Bradley,  deals  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  philosophy  of  Plato.  This  interpretation  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and,  with  other  works  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century  coming  mostly  from  Oxford  but  also  from 
Cambridge,  redeems  England  from  the  charge  of  neglect 
of  Plato  which  might  well  have  been  brought  against 
her  a  little  more  than  a  generation  ago.  Even  Grote's 
"  Plato,"  published  in  1865,  did  not  show  a  steady  grip 
of  the  cardinal  distinction  between  phenomenon  and 
noumenon.  The  seemingly  virtuous  man  is  confounded 
with  the  hypocrite.  Now  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
world  would  be  "seemingly  virtuous"  for  Plato,  be- 
cause he  is  virtuous  in  the  phenomenal,  not  the  noumenal, 
sphere. 

We  are  told  in  the  Preface  that  a  considerable  mass 
of  material  was  prepared  from  reports  of  Nettleship's 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
We  regret  that  it  was  decided  not  to  make  .use  of  this 
material.  We  should  have  been  in  a  far  better  position 
to  appreciate  his  own  constructive  teaching,  if  we  had 
his  views  on,  say,  Berkeley's  "  Vision  in  God  "  and  Mill's 
"Permanent  Possibilities  of  Sensation."  As  it  is,  his 
lecture  on  Subject  and  Object  (I.  191-211),  though  full 
of  instruction  and  suggestion,  leaves  us  (perhaps 
through  our  own  want  of  perspicacity)  in  doubt  as  to 
his  own  relation  to  the  question.  What  is  "the  fact  of 
£\oo"  as  distinguished  from  "the  idea  of  £100?" 
Is  "the  fact  of  ^100"  an  object  in  the  Kantian  sense, 
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or  a  thing  per  se,  or  a  noumenon,  or  a  "form"  in 
Plato's  sense,  or  a  possibility  of  sensation  ? 

The  letters,  chiefly  to  Professor  Bradley,  reveal  a 
very  loveable  and  admirable  personality  and  an  ex- 
quisite refinement  of  taste,  and  we  meet  now  and  then 
really  valuable  principles  of  criticism  ;  for  instance 
(I.  95),  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  art  to  morality  : 
"  By  all  means  go  and  live  like  Antony  ;  only  remember 
that  you  must  be  ready  to  die  like  him  ;  otherwise  it 
is  not  Shakespeare's  Antony  that  you  are  imitating. 
And  I  should  be  inclined  to  point  the  moral  not  by 
saying,  '  You  see  what  lust  can  bring  a  great  man  to,' 
but,  '  You  see  what  you  must  be  prepared  to  face  if 
you  are  going  to  make  lust  a  grand  thing,  a  thing  to 
throw  away  an  empire  for.'  Most  people  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  distance  of  their  ordinary  life  from  that 
which  the  artist  represents.  They  are  often  just  as  bad, 
though  in  a  different  way,  as  the  Philistine  who  sees  in 
Cleopatra  nothing  but  a  common  prostitute." 

The  corollary  deduced  from  this  is  the  immense  dis- 
tance of  ordinary  comfortable  Christianity  from  what 
Christ  meant,  and  the  reflection  that  one  is  not  as  a 
rule  fit  company  for  the  world's  truly  great  men  at  all. 

If  asked  to  give  to  an  intelligent  man  of  the  world, 
quite  unversed  in  technical  philosophy,  some  idea  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  study  of  Metaphysics  (loosely  and 
popularly  so  called),  one  could  not  do  better  than  refer 
him  to  Nettleship's  "Preliminary  Thoughts"  on  Im- 
mortality, Pleasure,  Spirit.  He  will  then  perceive  the 
perhaps  insoluble  difficulties  which  beset  words  like 
"person"  and  "substance,"  and  will  perhaps  be  con- 
scious of  some  feeling  of  bizarrerie  on  the  next  occa- 
sion on  which  he  hears  those  terms  coming  "  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  "  when  the  surpliced 
choir  of  children  chants  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  UNIVERSITY  EDITING. 

"  Macaulay's  Essays.  Two  Essays  on  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham."  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.  Cambridge  : 
University  Press. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  is  responsible 
for  choosing  the  editors  appointed  by  our  University 
Presses  for  the  English  classics  printed  by  them,  and 
who  supervises  their  work.  Here  we  have  an  edition 
of  Macaulay's  two  essays  on  the  elder  Pitt,  containing 
notes  of  which  the  following  are  specimens.  "  Wilkes: 
John  Wilkes,  of  whom  a  great  deal  is  to  be  read  in  this 
essay."  Macaulay  mentions  "the  author  of  the  Bard," 
his  commentator  annotates.  "  Gray,  whose  poetical  out- 
put was  singularly  small,  but  was  of  the  finest  quality. 
He  was  buried  at  Stoke  Pogis,  but  his  Elegy  has 
placed  him  among  the  immortals."  Burke's  "Vin- 
dication of  Natural  Society "  was,  we  are  informed, 
"an  intentionally  extravagant  exposition  of  Boling- 
broke's  philosophy"  (/).  Macaulay  observes  of  Wilkes, 
"  He  had  written  a  parody  on  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,' 
and  had  appended  to  it  notes  in  ridicule  of  Warburton's 
famous  Commentary."  This  commentary,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  "a  series  of  seven  letters  published  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man." 
It  refers,  of  course,  to  the  running  commentary  appended 
by  Warburton  to  his  edition  of  Pope's  poems,  as  Mr. 
Innes  ought  to  have  known.  Warburton  "was  dis- 
tinguished," he  continues,  "  for  his  theological  works, 
and  is  also  remembered  for  (sic)  his  emendations  to 
(sic)  Shakespeare."  Has  the  learned  editor  never 
heard  of  a  certain  work  called  "The  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  "  ?  '  On  Saint  Simon  we  have  the  following 
note  : — "  One  of  the  old  French  noblesse  who  was  closely 
associated  with  Orleans.  He  left  behind  him  a  great 
mass  of  MS.  records  of  the  people  and  events  with  whom 
(sic)  he  had  been  connected,  forming  an  invaluable 
repository  of  information,  &c."  The  tiros  for  whom  this 
book  is  intended  would  almost  certainly  take  Orleans  to 
be  the  town,  and  without  doubt  conclude  that  Saint 
Simon's  Memoirs  were  still  in  MS.  Macaulay  speaks 
humorously  of  the  "  lues  Boswelliana  ;  "  in  the  note  this 
is  translated  "the  Boswellian  madness."  But  bad  as  this 
editor's  sins  of  commission  are,  his  sins  of  omission  are 
still  worse.  Macaulay  not  only  refers  to  but  gives  an 
account  of  Brown's  famous  "  Estimate,"  but  in  the  notes 
not  a  word  is  said  about  either  Brown  or  his  work  ; 


it  is  so  with  the  reference  to  "the  part  of  Lothario," 
with  the  reference  to  Jimmy  Twitcher.  Not  a  word 
of  explanation  is  vouchsafed  where  Macaulay  speaks 
of  "the  evil  spirit  whom  Ovid  describes  as  look- 
ing down  on  the  stately  temples  and  wealthy  haven 
of  Athens."  The  notices  given  of  the  politicians  and 
eminent  men  alluded  to  by  Macaulay  are  of  the  most 
perfunctory  kind.  Sometimes  we  are  favoured  only 
with  the  date  of  their  birth,  sometimes  with  that  of 
their  death,  more  generally  with  neither.  Where  any- 
thing involves  the  smallest  research  it  is  passed  over. 
So  we  have  no  note  on  Shebbeare,  though  he  received 
a  pension  with  Johnson,  no  light  on  the  identity  of 
"  the  very  malignant  observer"  who  pronounced  Pitt's 
action  to  be  equal  to  Garrick's,  nor  with  one  exception 
are  any  of  the  quotations  traced. 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  an  editor 
of  this  calibre  sitting  in  judgment  on  Macaulay,  and 
pronouncing  ex  cathedra  that  "the  range  of  Macaulay's 
intellectual  vision  had  become  finally  fixed  when  he  was. 
little  more  than  a  boy,"  that  "the  essay  on  Milton  is  a 
brilliant  Prize  Essay,  that  on  Clive  a  glorified  Prize 
Essay,"  that  "the  view  of  any  particular  event  or 
character  which  commends  itself  to  him  is  the 
view  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  average 
Englishman."  Of  this  sort  of  thing  the  so-called 
critical  introduction  is  full.  An  edition  of  an  English 
classic  more  perfectly  worthless  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  the  use  of  schools,  we  have  never 
inspected. 

THE  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

"The  Rise  of  Democracy."    By  J.  Holland  Rose,  M.A. 
"Victorian  Era"  Series.    London  :  Blackie. 

MR.  ROSE  has  an  unquestionable  claim  on  our 
gratitude,  in  that  he  never  once  throughout  his 
book  speaks  of  "the  democracy."  Orators  of  the 
street  corner  seem  bent  up  on  bringing  on  democracy  the 
same  etymological  fate  that  has  long  overtaken  the 
aristocracy.  Etymologically,  as  otherwise,  democracy 
needs  'saving  from  her  champions.  But  could  not  Mr. 
Rose  have  spared  us  "the  proletariate"  as  well?  If 
in  Hyde  Park  or  in  a  Vestry  Hall  it  is  imagined  that  a 
long  name  dignifies  the  masses,  surely  this  monstrous 
word  might  at  least  have  been  kept  out  of  the  pages  of  a 
scholar's  book.  But  we  fear  Mr.  Rose  is  not  quite 
sure  of  himself  in  respect  of  style,  as  he  certainly  is  not 
in  respect  of  matter.  He  does  not  seem  quite  to  know 
whether  he  wants  to  produce  the  effect  of  simplicity  or 
of  ornament ;  just  as  at  times  he  seems  to  be  aiming  at 
the  role  of  a  philosophic  historian,  while  for  the  most 
part  he  is  the  prosaic  narrator  of  a  few  facts  of  political 
history.  Mr.  Rose  had  a  great  subject,  which  he  has 
treated  in  a  small  way.  We  do  not  know  that  we  are 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account.  There  was 
room  for  a  simple  narrative  of  the  different  stages  of 
franchise  extension  in  England  ;  and  as  such  the  book 
is  of  use.  It  seems  to  be  free  from  inaccuracies  of 
fact,  and  is  very  moderate  in  tone.  We  wonder  why 
this  moderation  was  departed  from  in  a  magnifying  of 
J.  S.  Mill,  which  at  this  time  of  day  can  hardly  be 
described  as  other  than  ludicrous.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
also  overrated,  though  the  writer  is  aware  all  the  time 
of  the  arch  opportunism  of  the  man,  whom  he  describes 
as  "brought  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  abandon 
nearly  all  the  tenets  of  his  early  days."  His  estimate  of 
Gladstone  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  to  carp  at,  since 
it  has  given  us  some  amusement.  "  It  has  been,"  we 
learn,  "  alike  Mr.  Gladstone's  misfortune  and  his  glory 
ever  to  move  amidst  storm-clouds  of  controversy,  and 
mantled  with  the  dust  of  conflict.  Much  as  he  has 
doubtless  desired  to  act  as  the  serene  Neptune,  calming 
the  storms  of  Parliament,  his  fate  has  doomed  him  to. 
be  the  Aeolus,  not  only  of  Westminster,  but  of  the 
country  at  large."  We  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
"  serene  Neptune."  The  whole  book  reads  like  the 
work  of  a  man  not  long  from  the  schools,  who  has 
read  his  books  and  passed  in  "political  science,"  but 
knows  very  little  of  men  and  women.  How  entirely 
he  fails  to  grip  the  real  meaning  of  democracy,  the 
living  force  of  the  movement,  may  be  seen  from  his 
summing  up  Disraeli's  achievements  in  the  way  of 
factory  legislation,  working-class  dwellings,  and  friendly 
societies,  as  a  pot-au-feu  policy.    Fancy  a  man  in  these 
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days  believing  that  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  and  the  provision  of  decent  home  accommodation 
is  of  less  importance  to  working  people  than  a  Franchise 
Bill.  By  his  social  measures  Disraeli  did  much  that 
the  working  classes  hoped  the  franchise  would  enable 
them  to  get  done.  This  excessive  estimate  of  the 
value  of  political  machinery  is  happily  quite  out  of  date. 
All  classes  have  learnt  that  social  and  not  political 
reform  is  the  real  concern  of  the  nation.  You  may  have 
a  very  widely  extended  franchise  with  very  little 
democracy,  and  no  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  poorer 
people.  Under  our  present  "  representative  "  system 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  persons,  annoyed  at  the 
muzzling  order,  might,  by  turning  a  few  "pivotal" 
constituencies  (we  apologise  for  the  Americanism), 
bring  about  a  position  of  parties  at  variance  with  the 
feeling  of  the  country.  Politics  are  but  an  element  in 
the  winning  or  losing  of  elections.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  difficult  to  frame  a  more  absurd  proposition  than 
that  the  government  of  a  country  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  crowd  without  distinction  of  fitness.  In  other 
words,  you  are  to  risk  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of 
human  undertakings  in  the  hands  of  men  untrained,  not 
"understanding  the  task,  and  mainly  indifferent.  Applied 
to  any  private  concern,  this  would  be  called  midsummer 
madness.  The  truth  is,  that  politics  involve  two  quite 
different  considerations,  government  proper  and  the 
improvement  of  the  people's  ordinary  lot.  For  the 
former,  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
especially  in  its  external  relations,  democracy  (as  Mr. 
Rose  himself  is  uncomfortably  aware)  is  simply  incompe- 
tent. According  as  the  crowd  leaves  the  experts  to  ' '  run 
the  show"  advising  only  on  the  selection  of  thepiece,  or 
insists  on  doing  everything  for  itself,  disaster  is  incurred 
or  escaped.  One  way  out  is  a  mixed  government  such 
as  ours  ;  another  is  Casarism.  The  philosophic  demo- 
crat perceives  the  difficulty,  but  excuses  popular 
government  as  an  inevitable,  if  awkward  step  in  the 
ascent  towards  the  happy  consummation,  when  all  shall 
be  competent  to  govern  or  know  that  they  are  incom- 
petent, when  the  question  of  democracy  will  resolve 
itself.  This  is  Plato's  ideal  ;  but  are  we  nearer  to  it 
than   in    Plato's   day  ? 

A  CANDLE-RAY. 
'"The  Genesis  of  Shakespeare's  Art.    A  Study  of  his 
Sonnets  and  Poems."    By  Edwin  James  Dunning. 
Boston  :  Lee. 

"The  author  of  this  study  lays  no  claim  to  being  a 
Shakespearean  scholar,  he  is  only  a  reverent  student  of 
the  matchless  Bard  of  Avon.  Having  had,  however,  a 
deep  and  vital  experience  with  the  great  poet,  and 
received  from  him  a  marvellous  light,  which,  penetrating 
through  his  own  sightless  eyes,  has  imparted  to  him  an 
interior  vision  that  has  flamed  into  such  joyful  inspira- 
tion as  to  make  blindness  seem  a  Providential  boon,  he 
dares  to  hope  that  the  candle-ray  which  he  now  trans- 
mits to  others  will  not  be  prematurely  snuffed  out  by 
indifference,  much  less  by  contempt."  We  will  say  at 
once  that  we  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  snuff 
out  this  candle-ray ;  we  will  merely  state  what  the 
marvellous  light  from  which  that  ray  is  an  emanation 
has  revealed.  It  is  this,  that  in  "Venus  and  Adonis," 
"  A  Lover's  Complaint,"  and  the  Sonnets,  Shakespeare 
planned  a  comprehensive  scheme  or  system  of  poetic 
philosophy  ;  that  the  history  of  the  Youth  figuring  in 
these  poems  was  designed  to  set  forth  Nature's  method 
of  poetic  development  and  creation  in  the  Beautiful,  and 
that  the  Sonnets  form  a  continuous  narrative  of  Shake- 
speare's constantly  shifting  relations  to  the  Youth  who  is 
his  personified  poetic  ideal.  When  we  have  added  that 
this  theory  is  worked  out,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
has  a  touch  of  genius  in  it,  in  a  volume  containing 
336  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  we  will  leave  the 
"candle-ray"  to  illuminate  whom  it  can. 

MR.  LE  GALLIENNE'S  MASTERPIECE. 

"The    Romance  of  Zion  Chapel."     By  Richard  Le 

Gallienne.  London  :  Lane. 
A/I"  R.  LE  GALLIENNE  has  at  last  written  a  master- 
*  piece.  No  lower  word  will  serve  to  describe  a  book 
which  attests  a  mastery  of  puerility  and  dulness  with 
which  his  worst  enemies  had  scarcely  credited  him.  Some 
•critics  have  professed  to  see  in  the  story  a  likeness  to 


Bourget's  "  Le  Disciple,"  but  this  is  surely  a  needless 
insult  to  a  novel  which,  however  strained  it  may  be  in  its 
psychology,  approaches  the  work  of  a  master  of  letters. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  hero  is  a  mere  puppet,  a  vacillating 
prig,  whose  culture  is  not  more  profound  than  his 
creator's,  whose  passion  is  but  hysteria  and  whose 
suicide  is  only  too  long  deferred. 

FICTION.  . 

"  Ordeal  by  Compassion."  By  Vincent  Brown.  London: 
Lane. 

HPHIS  is  a  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  promise.  The 
story  it  tells  is  simple  and  pitiful  enough,  being  the 
record  of  how  a  weak  boy,  entrapped  into  marriage 
with  a  vicious  woman,  kills  her  in  the  frenzy  into  which 
she  had  driven  him,  and  is  afterwards  led  up  the  steep 
hill  of  repentance  until,  purged  by  the  love  of  another 
woman,  he  reaches  the  highest  point  of  renunciation 
and  atonement.  The  tale  is  told  with  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy,  and  the  characters  are  drawn  with  consider- 
able adroitness.  The  narrator  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  rather  wearisome  old  person,  who  verges  not  once  nor 
twice  upon  the  maudlin.  There  is,  too,  a  greater 
crudity  in  his  characterisation,  for  though  at  most 
times  he  speaks  with  elaborate  accuracy  and  ornateness, 
he  twice  is  guilty  of  saying  "  you  was,"  and  twice  mis- 
quotes Browning.  But  the  book  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  man  who  is  likely  in  the  not  distant  future  to  accom- 
plish something  considerable. 

"  Beatrix  Infelix.    A  Summer  Tragedy  in  Rome."  By 
Dora  Greenwell  McChesney.    London  :  Lane. 

Miss  McChesney  has,  in  this  unpretending  but 
pleasant  little  tale,  contrived  to  succeed  where  many 
more  ambitious  novelists  have  failed.  It  is  so  easy  to 
bore  the  reader  with  much  talk  about  the  artistic  wonders 
and  memories  of  Rome,  that  Miss  McChesney  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  having  held  so  even  a  course 
between  the  tediumof  the  guide-book  and  sheer  sentimen- 
tality. There  is,  to  be  sure,  plenty  of  talk  about  art  in  the 
book,  but  it  is  so  deftly  inwoven  with  the  texture  of  the 
story  that  it  becomes  6>f  real  significance,  and  the  narra- 
tive as  a  whole,  though  singularly  slight,  is  remarkably 
coherent  and  satisfying.  The  character  of  the  heroine 
is  in  some  respects  pleasantly  original,  and  though  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  loveless  marriage  into  which 
Beatrix  is  forced  by  her  scheming  mother,  the  tragedy 
is  set  out  with  so  much  reticence  and  simplicity  that  it 
may  fairly  rank  as  one  of  the  most  artistic  books  the 
year  has  yet  produced. 

"The  Girl  at  Cobhurst."    By  Frank    R.  Stockton. 
London  :  Cassell. 

One  has  learnt  to  expect  fun  of  the  rollicking  sort 
from  Mr.  Stockton,  and  this  somewhat  sleepy  story 
of  the  girl  at  Cobhurst  who  married  the  hero  and 
the  other  girl  who  tried  to  marry  him  does  not  give  us 
very  much  fun,  rollicking  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  it  is 
distinctly  dull  in  parts  and  far  too  long.  The  match- 
making Miss  Panney  is  humorously  done,  certainly, 
and  the  wonderful  English  cook  promises  to  be  very 
amusing.  But  they  hardly  save  the  whole  book.  It 
begins  very  well,  and  if  there  had  been  a  less  banal  cen- 
tral idea  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  lively.  After 
all,  one  soon  exhausts  the  interest  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  only  point  of  interest  is  the  hero's  marriage 
with  a  very  nice  girl  or  else  with  one  not  quite  so  nice. 
The  whole  thing  has  a  flavour  of  having  been  written 
for  "  The  Young  Girl's  Journal."  As  a  short  story, 
with  all  Miss  Panney's  eccentricities  and  the  cook's 
stateliness  condensed,  it  would  have  been  good  reading  : 
there  is  not  enough  in  the  conception  tohold  one's  atten- 
tion for  408  pages  of  small  print. 

In  "Entanglements"  (Service  &  Paton)  by  Francis 
Prevost,  the  author  of  "  Rust  of  Gold  "  has  given  us 
five  short  stories  or  "  impressions  "  of  stories  and  and 
generous  amount  of  lower  margin  and  blank  pages. 
The  tales  are  rather  thin  and  dull. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  internal  dissensions  in  Austria-Hungary  at  the 
present  time  will  lend  interest  to  the  "  History  of 
Austria "  which  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  has  contributed 
to  the  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series  published  by 
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Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  Maximilian,  the  Reformation 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 

The  first  volume  of  Byron's  letters,  in  Mr.  Murray's 
definitive  edition,  has  been  published  this  week.  The 
correspondence  now  reaches  the  year  181 1,  a  period 
coinciding  with  the  dates  of  the  volume  of  verse  recently 
issued.  Some  fifty  of  these  epistles  have  never  been 
made  public  before  ;  they  were  mostly  written  from 
Harrow  and  Cambridge. 

Another  interesting  production  of  Mr.  Murray  is 
*'A  Short  History  of  Russian  Naval  Power,"  by  Sir 
G.  Sydenham  Clarke,  who  is  known  as  an  authority  on 
fortifications  and  maritime  subjects.  The  book  mainly 
deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  Navy  and  its 
influence  upon  the  national  life. 

The  remarkable  experiences  of  Captain  Wellby,  in  his 
journey  from  Leh  to  Peking,  are  about  to  be  published 
in  volume  form  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  The  distance 
traversed  was  several  thousands  of  miles,  the  greater 
part  of  it  through  a  region  never  before  entered  by  a 
European,  and  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet.  Desertion 
and  sickness  reduced  the  transport  to  three  animals, 
and  the  author  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  wandering  tribes  and  native  merchants. 
His  adventures  include  the  inspection  of  a  Thibetan 
monaster}',  under  the  guidance  of  an  exalted  Buddhist, 
who  had  lived  through  sixteen  incarnations.  Captain 
Wellby  gives  for  the  first  time  an  authentic  account  of 
the  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  Kansu,  the  details  of 
which  were  overlooked  in  the  greater  interest  of  the 
Chino-Japanese  war. 

Next  autumn  Mr.  William  Heinemann  will  issue  a 
book  of  experiences  by  Mr.  Henry  Savage  Landor, 
written  during  his  return  to  convalescence  from  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Tibetans.  The 
American  publishers  are  to  be  Messrs.  Harper,  of  New 
York,  while  a  French  translation  is  being  prepared 
through  Messrs.  Hachette,  and  a  German  one  through 
Mr.  Brockhaus.  There  will  also  be  a  Hungarian  and 
a  Bohemian  translation,  and  in  all  probability  a  Russian 
and  an  Italian  one.  They  will  all,  as  far  as  possible, 
appear  simultaneously. 

The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke's  return  to  health,  after  a 
long  period  of  illness,  has  enabled  him  to  complete  one 
volume  and  nearly  finish  a  second.  His  "  New  Testa- 
ment and  Modern  Life  "  is  already  in  the  press,  and  his 
monograph  on  Early  English  literature  is  shortly  to  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

The  same  house  are  also  publishing  about  Whitsuntide 
a  volume  of  letters  on  Religion,  addressed  by  the  late 
Lord  Selborne  to  his  son. 

A  great  deal  of  prominence  is  given,  especially  in  our 
public  elementary  schools,  to  the  subject  of  manual 
training.  Mr.  George  Ricks  has  always  given  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  to  this  department  of  education, 
and  is  now  on  the  point  of  issuing  a  book  which  is 
intended  as  a  help  to  teachers.  The  work  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  under  the  title  of  "  Manual 
Training:  Woodwork;  a  Handbook  for  Teachers." 
An  appendix  is  added  on  modelling  in  cardboard  as 
an  introduction  to  woodwork. 

This  firm  is 'also  about  to  publish  the  fifth-  volume  of 
Professor  Clifford  Allbutt's  "System  of  Medicine." 
The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been 
caused  by  the  inability  of  Professor  Welch  to  complete 
his  article  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Arteries,"  owing  to  a 
matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  freedom  of  physio- 
logical research  which  is  at  present  agitating  the  faculty 
in  America.  In  order  to  prevent  a  further  delay,  Pro- 
fessor Welch's  contribution  will  be  transferred  to  volume 
VI.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  present  volume  are  : 
Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  ;  of  the  Pleura  ; 
and  of  the  Circulatory  System.  The  sixth  volume  is 
announced  for  publication  before  midsummer. 

The  "  History  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,"  which 
lias  been  promised  for  some  time,  is  to  be  published 
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almost  immediately  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  It  will  be 
compiled  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  director  of  the  National 
Portrait  ,  Gallery,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Sidney  C'olvin, 
keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  photogravures 
of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  historical  portraits 
in  the  collection  of  the  Dilettanti,  as  well  as  with  cuts 
illustrating  the  Society's  regalia. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are  also  about  to  publish  a 
series  of  cheap  standard  novels.  The  books  will  be 
issued  rnonthly  from  1  June,  and  are  to  be  offered  at 
the  amazing  price  of  sixpence  per  volume.  The 
series  will  commence  with  Rolf  Boldrewood's  Australian 
romance,  "Robbery  Under  Arms,"  which  will  be 
followed  on  the  first  of  the  next  month  by  Mr.  A.  E.  W. 
Mason's  well-known  novel,  "  Morrice  Buckler."  Then 
to  November  will  appear  each  month,  respectively, 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  "  Kirsteen,"  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge's '  u  Dove 
in  the  Eagle's  Nest,"  and  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  "A 
Roman  Singer." 

The  publication  of  Miss  Emma  Brooke's  "  A  Tabu- 
lation of  the  Factory  Laws  of  European  Countries,  in 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Hours  of  Labour,  and  to 
Special  Legislation  for  Women,  Young  Persons,  arid 
Children "  has  been  postponed  until  September.  It 
was  announced  among  Mr.  Grant  Richards'  spring 
publications,  but  the  reason  for  withholding  the  voliime 
for  the  present  is  that  the  author  is  anxious  to  obtain 
the  same  expert  advice  and  assistance  from  '  foreign 
countries  as  she  has  been  able  to  secure  regarding 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Amongst  this  firm's  immediate  publications  is  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Tynan  Hinkson,  entitled 
"The  Wind  in  the  Trees  ;  a  book  of  Country  Verse ;" 
"The  ActOr-Manager,"  by  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick;  and 
George  Egerton's  novel,  "The  Wheel  of  God." 

Last  year  Mr.  Grant  Richards  inaugurated  the 
Henrietta  Volumes  with  Mr.  R.  S.  Warren  Bell's  "The 
Cub  in  Love."  The  second  number  of  the  series  from 
the  pen  of  the  same  author  will  be  issued  this  year  under 
the  title  of  "The  Papa  Papers."  The  coloured  cover  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan.  Many  of  the  stories 
from  which  the  volume  takes  its  name  have  already 
appeared  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  but  other  stories 
have  been  added. 

Messrs.  Blackie  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  "Tennyson,  a  Critical  Study,"  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn;  "Ireland  during  the  Victorian  Era," 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott;  "Prudential  Societies  and 
Industrial  Welfare,"  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  ;  and 
"Gold  Discoveries  and  their  Influence  on  Commerce," 
by  Mr.  Morton  Frewen,  in  their  Victorian  Era  Series. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pag-e  666.) 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  lime  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Ftiday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtainel  on  application. 

.  FRANCE. 
The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from  ■ 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucincs,  Le  '  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque,  Terminus, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  arid  'at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Music. 

Interludes  (H.  C.  Banister).    Bell.  5.S. 

Biography. 

Cyprian  ;  his  Life  and  Teaching  (W.  Muir).  Clark,  is. 
Middy's  Recollections,  A  (V.  A.  Montagu).    Black.  6s. 

Theology. 

Cross  and  the  Spirit,  The  (H.  C.  G.  Moule).  Seeley. 
Trinity,  The  New  (A.  Amyand).  Watts. 

Travel. 

With  Ski  and  Sledge  over  Arctic  Glaciers  (M.  Conway).  Dent. 
Education. 

French,  Self-taught  (C.  A.  Thimm).    Marlborough),  is. 

Natural  History. 
Fauna  of  British  India,  The  (Birds,  Vol.  IV.)  (W.  T.  Blandford). 
Thacker. 

Military. 

Lockhart's  Advance  through  Tirah  (L.  J.  Shadwell).  Thacker. 
Fiction. 

Billy  Hamilton  (G.  C.  Gunter).  Routledge. 

Blasius,  The  King's  Chamberlain  (W.  T.  Stead).    Richards.  6s. 

Concert-Director,  The  (N.  K.  Blissett).    Macmillan.  6s. 
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NOTES. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  did  not  rally  from  the  grow- 
ing weakness  of  which  we  spoke  last  week. 
On  Tuesday  he  practically  lost  consciousness,  and,  with 
unconsciousness,  came  a  merciful  relief  from  the  con- 
stant pains  which  lent  additional  pathos  to  his  long 
struggle.  "I  am  quite  comfortable;  I  am  only  wait- 
ing," was  his  reply  on  that  day  to  a  question  regarding  his 
conditio,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  too  weak  to 
speak  coherently  or  audibly,  or  to  recognise  those 
around  him.  He  continued,  however,  to  breathe  till 
Thursday  morning,  when  he  passed  away  at  dawn, 
just  a  month  and  seventeen  years  after  his  great  rival, 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  messages  of  sympathy  from 
all  classes  and  from  every  nation  which  continue 
to  pour  into  Hawarden  serve  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  a  great  void  has  been  left  in  the  world  by  the 
disappearance  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  figures. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  no  precedent  has  been 
found  so  appropriate  as  that  created  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  Commoner,  in  1778,  and  followed  on  the  death 
of  his  son,.  When  the  House  met  on  Thursday,  Mr. 
Balfour  at  once  gave  notice  of  an  Address  to  the  Queen, 
praying  her  to  give  directions  for  a  public  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  for  a  statue  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription  to  be  erected  in  the  Abbey.  The 
House  then  at  once  adjourned  without  transacting  any 
business,  and  on  Friday  the  address  was  adopted  after 
the  usual  formal  speeches  by  the  party  leaders.  It  was 
thus  that  the  House  had  the  first  opportunity  of  realising 
that  an  epoch  had  closed  and  that  the  last  of  our  orators 
"in  the  grand  manner"  had  departed.  The  stately 
funeral  eulogium  is  now  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
the  Latin  epitaph. 

The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
afternoon  was  impressive,  as  the  profound  silence  of 
an  assembly  of  men  cannot  fail  to  be.  The  few  words 
uttered  by  Mr.  Balfour  were  sober  and  colourless;  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  not  less  so ;  nowhere  were  any 
demonstrations  of  feeling  perceptible.  In  our  English 
fashion,  the  news  of  the  great  political  leader's  death 
has  been  received  everywhere  with  a  sense  of  calm 
regret,  but  with  no  passionate  sorrow.  The  truth  is, 
Mr.  Gladstone  outlived  his  greatness,  and  the  political 
epoch  in  which  he  was  so  prominent  a  personality  has 
ceased  to  be.  We  deal  elsewhere  at  length  with  the 
dead  statesman's  many-sided  career,  but  here  it  may  be 
noted  that  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  so 
many  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  his  memory  is  rapidly 
fading.  Many  members  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons have  no  personal  recollections  of  him  ;  and  even 
among  those  who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  the 
emotions  that  lay  beneath  the  exterior  of  silent  respect 
cannot  have  been  unmixed.    Although  his  personality 


loomed  so  large  in  the  House,  he  was  always  rather  in 
it  than  of  it.  In  the  busy,  gossiping,  genial  life  of  the 
lobbies  he  took  no  part;  and  though  to  a  few  intimates 
he  may  have  been  gracious,  he  seemed  to  prefer  that 
the  multitude  of  members  should  hold  him  only  in  awe. 
As  a  great  debater,  and  four  times  Prime  Minister,  the 
House  will  remember  him  ;  as  a  member  of  that  fellow- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  above  party 
and  above  place,  he  never  had  a  claim  to  its  remem- 
brance. 

We  have  never  hesitated  to  express  our  dissatisfaction 
at  Lord  Salisbury's  weakness  and  vacillation  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  But  we  view  with  alarm  the 
approaching  ascendency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  His 
reckless  hurry  and  vaulting  ambition  will  lead  us  into 
difficulties  innumerable.  Already  his  influence  is  ap- 
parent in  the  favour  with  which  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States  is  being  received,  and  in  his 
speech  at  Birmingham  he  gave  special  importance  to 
this  budding  project.  Yet  an  alliance  with  the  States  is 
the  most  delusive  of  dreams.  As  a  means  of  escape 
from  that  isolation  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  due 
to  our  feeble  diplomacy  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Powers, 
it  is  utterly  futile.  So  long  as  the  United  Slates  have 
need  of  our  benevolent  neutrality,  so  long  will  they 
assume  a  pretence  of  friendliness.  So  long  as  we  stand 
between  them  and  the  scarcely  concealed  hostility  of 
the  other  European  Powers,  so  long  will  they  endeavour 
to  bribe  us  into  friendliness  by  such  transparent  pieces 
of  humbug  as  the  payment  of  the  Behring  Sea  award, 
and  hypocritical  assurances  of  esteem.  But  the  moment 
their  difficulties  are  at  an  end,  and  Cuba  is  won  for  the 
Union,  they  will  resume  their  favourite  pastime  of 
twisting  the  Lion's  tail. 

The  evacuation  of  Wei-hai-Wei  by  the  Japanese 
troops  began  on  Tuesday  last,  and  will  probably  be 
completed  on  Monday  next.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
begin  the  policy  which  Lord  Salisbury  described  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  as  that  of  "  strengthening 
China  against  despair."  What  exactly  we  are  going  to 
do  with  Wei-hai-Wei  is  not  clear.  It  is  to  be  fortified 
and  garrisoned,  of  course,  and  certain  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  are  already  on  their  way  to  our  new 
possession.  But  how  much  the  fortifications  will  cost, 
and  how  many  soldiers  will  have  to  be  stationed  there, 
we  are  not  told,  nor  yet  whether  it  will  be  as  important 
a  stronghold  as  Port  Arthur  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili.  Lord  Salisbury  expressed  a  pious  hope 
that  its  value  as  a  commercial  port  will  amply  com- 
pensate us  for  any  expenditure  which  may  be  incurred 
upon  it ;  but  this,  we  take  it,  is  a  merely  fortuitous 
advantage.  Lord  Salisbury's  real  explanation  of  our 
presence  at  Wei-hai-Wei  is  not  very  comforting.  To 
plant  ourselves  there  with  guns  and  rifles  pointing 
across  at  Port  Arthur,  saying  to  China   the  while, 
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"  Now,  don't  be  frightened ;  we  are  here,  and  we'll 
see  that  you  are  not  pulled  to  pieces  by  those  bad 
Russians  across  the  way,"  is  a  step  which  the  Russian 
Government  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  consider  a 
friendly  act,  nor  does  it  seem  quite  consonant  with 
Lord  Salisbury's  former  declaration  that  the  belief  in  a 
necessary  antagonism  between  England  and  Russia  is 
"a  superstition  of  an  antiquated  diplomacy." 

When  public  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  crisis  in 
the  Far  East,  we  pointed  out  on  several  occasions  that 
it  was  not  in  this  quarter  but  in  West  Africa  that  the 
real  danger  threatened.  Rumours  have  again  been 
prevalent  of  a  serious  hitch  in  the  negotiations  now 
progressing  at  Paris,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  unfounded.  Indeed  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  when  the  negotiations  are  concluded, 
that  they  have  resulted  in  very  considerable  cessions  of 
territory  in  West  Africa  by  Great  Britain  to  France. 
With  this  result  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel, 
for  we  do  not  value  our  interests  in  the  hinterland  of 
the  West  Coast  very  highly,  provided  only  that  in 
return  we  have  obtained  solid  advantages  elsewhere. 
But  we  are  not  sanguine.  It  may  be  only  another  of 
those  "graceful  concessions"  which  have  distinguished 
our  Foreign  Office  of  late. 

Of  all  the  fluttering  in  Continental  dovecotes  caused 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  that  in  the  German  press 
has  been  the  most  noisy  and  the  most  anxious.  Germany, 
in  spite  of  Kiao-Chiao,  is  by  no  means  easy  in  her  mind 
with  regard  to  the  position  in  the  Far  East.  She  is 
apprehensive  lest  the  apparent  delimitation  of  China 
into  the  three  spheres  of  influence — Russia  in  the  north, 
England  in  the  centre,  and  France  in  the  south — should 
develop  into  a  hard-and-fast  tripartite  division  of  China 
between  the  three  Powers,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  this  case,  Kiao-Chiao  and 
Shantung,  with  England  at  Wei-hai-Wei  as  a  Far 
Eastern  Gibraltar,  would  be  but  a  sorry  and  precarious 
picking  for  the  Kaiser.  Germany  has,  therefore,  pricked 
up  her  ears  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  bid  for  an  alliance 
with  a  great  military  power,  and  is  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  she  had  not  better  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
both  England  and  the  United  States.  But  whatever 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea  may  be,fcthere  is  not  the  least 
doubt,  as  we  have  insisted  again  and  again,  that  it  is 
not  Germany,  our  most  dangerous  rival,  whom  we 
should  choose  as  an  ally,  if  an  ally  we  need.  Russia's 
interests  nowhere  conflict  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  contrary,  her  development  means  an  enormous 
expansion  in  the  already  extensive  market  she  offers  for 
our  wares.  Her  armies  and  our  ships  would  control 
the  world.  Perhaps  one  day  a  British  statesman,  less 
purblind  than  the  rest,  will  perceive  these  obvious  facts. 

Mr.  Asquith,  we  observe,  has  been  expressing  his 
surprise  at  finding  himself  described  as  hostile  to  prison 
reform.  Well,  we  can  only  judge  a  public  man  by  his 
record,  and  Mr.  Asquith's  record  certainly  bears  out  the 
description.  He  protests  against  the  statement  that 
his  great  desire  is  to  screen  the  officials  from  investiga- 
tion. So  far  as  we  know,  nobody  has  made  any  such 
statement.  Certainly  we  have  not.  But  what  we  do 
say  is  that  during  his  term  of  office  as  Home  Secretary, 
in  the  matter  of  those  appeals  that  come  daily  before 
the  Home  Office  from  prisoners,  he  was  merely  the 
tool  of  the  permanent  officials.  In  the  remission  of 
excessive  sentences  or  the  consideration  of  cases  of  ill- 
health,  the  Home  Office  is  a  court  of  appeal  ;  and 
everybody  who  knows  the  facts  about  prison  admin- 
istration for  a  generation  past  knows  that  by  no  Home 
Secretary  has  this  power  of  mercy  and  remission  being 
exercised  more  unsympathetically  than  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

Meanwhile  we  notice  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
position  of  the  Prisons  Bill  before  Committee  has 
greatly  improved,  thanks  mainly  to  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
and  to  the  Conservative  members  of  the  Committee 
who  have  refused  to  be  led  by  mere  partisanship  into 
unqualified  support  of  the  Home  Secretary.  To  Mr. 
Ernest  Fowler  and  Mr.  Gray  especial  thanks  are  due. 
The  point  upon  which  we  placed  chief  stress  has  been 
conceded  ;  the  new  rules  are  not  to  remain  undivulged 


and  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Home  Office,  but 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee.  We  shall 
await  their  discussion  with  great  interest,  for,  if  the 
Committee  uses  the  opportunity  now  before  it,  the  im- 
portant reform  for  which  we  have  been  calling  should 
become  an  accomplished  thing  at  last. 

Perhaps  one  day  we  shall  have  a  man  of  courage 
at  the  Home  Office.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  spite  of  many 
brave  words  before  he  became  Home  Secretary,  was 
clearly  not  such  a  one ;  but  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley  excels  him  in  cowardice.  The  deputation  which 
waited  upon  him  at  the  Home  Office  on  Thursday  to 
draw  his  attention  to  the  evils  of  lead  poisoning  in  the 
Potteries,  compelled  him  to  admit  the  existence  of 
these  evils,  but  could  get  from  him  no  other  hope  of 
remedy  than  a  few  inadequate  alterations  of  the  special 
rules  regulating  the  glazing  industry.  To  the  most 
important  representation  of  the  deputation,  urging  the 
appointment  of  women  inspectors,  he  opposed  the 
merely  futile  objection  that  they  could  not  set  up  in 
the  district  a  dual  inspectorship  by  the  appointment 
of  a  lady  inspector  directly  responsible  to  the  Home 
Office.  It  is  the  women  and  children  who  suffer  most 
in  the  glazing  industry,  though  cases  amongst  them 
are  more  easily  hushed  up  than  those  in  which  men 
are  affected.  The  men  can  to  a  great  extent  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  women  and  children  can  explain 
far  better  to  a  woman  the  matters  affecting  them  than 
to  a  man.  If  it  is  impossible  to  have  two  inspectors, 
it  would  be  better  by  far  that  the  one  should  be  a 
woman.  But  from  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  we  have 
long  ceased  to  expect  any  strong  remedial  measure. 
Like  most  Home  Secretaries,  tinkering  is  his  only 
trade. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  death  came  almost  mercifully  to 
relieve  the  evening  papers  of  the  serious  task  of  filling 
their  bills  with  war  news  when  there  was  no  war  news 
to  be  had.  All  we  know  is  that  the  Spanish  Admiral 
got  some  coal  for  his  squadron  at  Martinique,  but 
apparently  not  enough,  for  he  was  next  reported  to  be 
at  Curacao,  taking  in  more.  coal.  He  is  no  doubt 
making  for  Havana,  and  Admirals  Sampson  and 
Schley  are  stated  to  have  joined  forces  and  to  be 
lying  in  wait,  for  him  ;  but  as  they  do  not  know 
which  of  the  many  routes  open  to  him  he  may 
choose,  they  may  be  outmanoeuvred,  for  the  Spanish 
fleet,  as  a  tactical  unit,  is  much  faster  than  the 
American.  If  the  Spaniards  do  not  get  to  Havana  very 
soon  they  must  fight,  and  will  probably  be  defeated  ; 
but  if  they  get  inside  that  fine  harbour,  the  course  of 
the  war  will  become  more  doubtful  than  ever.  For 
how  will  the  Americans  be  able  to  maintain  an  efficient 
blockade  and  at  the  same  time  to  detach  vessels  to 
look  out  for  and  intercept  the  second  fleet  now  nearly 
ready  to  start  from  Cadiz  ? 

Meanwhile  the  deplorable  inefficiency  of  the  American 
land  forces — an  important  fact  on  which  we  have  in- 
sisted from  the  first  —  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
General  Meritt  has  flatly  refused  to  march  through  San 
Francisco  with  the  scratch  band  of  raw  militiamen  with 
which  he  was  ordered  to  go  and  capture  Manila  :  so 
the  War  Office  has  perforce  agreed  to  provide  him  with 
four  or  five  thousand  regular  troops.  But  where  are 
they  to  be  found  ?  The  resources  of  Washington  have 
been  strained  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  muster  a  force  to 
send  to  Cuba.  Day  by  day  we  are  told  that  it  is 
positively  going  to  start,  but  it  never  starts,  and 
General  Miles  now  admits  that,  although  he  has  some 
"  excellent  raw  material,"  he  has  nothing  resembling  an 
army.  Further,  the  "Times"  correspondent  from  the 
American  Camp  tells  tales  of  artillery  without  guns, 
cavalry  without  horses,  and  infantry  without  even 
enough  rifles  to  mount  guard.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
Americans  are  asking  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
their  country  if  they  had  blundered  into  real  war  with 
a  Power  that  could  strike  quickly  and  directly. 

At  home  Spain  seems  given  over  to  utter  feebleness. 
Senor  Sagasta  resigned,  but  no  one  would  take  over 
his  hopeless  task  ;  so  he  has  had  to  "reorganize"  his 
backboneless  ministry.    Senor  Gamazo  has  accepted  a 
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subordinate  office,  apparently  on  the  strict  understand- 
ing that  he  is  to  be  responsible  for  nothing  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  while  efforts  are  being  made 
to  persuade  the  reluctant  Sefior  Leon  de  Castillo  of  the 
Paris  Embassy  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  And  all  the  time  the  Republicans  in  the  south 
and  the  Carlists  in  the  north  maintain  an  ominous 
silence. 

The  African  Trans-continental  Telegraph  certainly 
seemed  a  dream  not  very  long  ago,  but  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  a  faculty  not  merely  of  believing  in  his  dreams, 
but  of  turning  them  into  realities.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Company  which  has  undertaken  to  connect  Cape 
Town  with  Cairo  by  an  overland  line,  all  difficulties 
were  smoothed  away  by  his  persuasive  tongue.  The 
line  is  already  completed  as  far  as  Blantyre,  and  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  has  agreed  to  subscribe 
the  money  to  carry  it  300  miles  further  to  Abercorn,  at 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Chartered 
Company  has  also  an  option  to  subscribe  the  capital  for 
the  next  extension  of  600  miles  to  the  capital  of 
Uganda,  and  after  that  what  can  be  easier  than  to 
make  connexion  with  Cairo  ?  General  Kitchener  will 
soon  be  at  Khartoum,  and  will  surely  repair  Gordon's 
line  down  the  Nile.  From  the  capital  of  Uganda  to 
Khartoum  is  only  1300  miles,  with  the  river  to  carry  the 
poles  all  along  the  route,  and  since  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  making  the  Uganda  Railway  and  reconquering 
the  Soudan  for  Egypt,  the  least  it  can  do  is  to  set  up 
this  part  of  the  line.  If  it  won't,  why  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
the  Trans-continental  Company  will  do  it  themselves. 
We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
bring  his  great  project  to  completion,  but  it  will  not 
be  quite  so  easy,  perhaps,  as  he  represents.  When 
he  does,  he  and  the  plucky  shareholders  of  the  Trans- 
continental Company  will  well  deserve  the  obelisk  he 
suggests  as  a  monument  of  their  work. 

A  chartered  company,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  told  the 
Indian  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday,  was 
"a  very  convenient  device  whereby  the  Government  at 
home  escaped  the  responsibility  for  the  rough-and-ready 
ways  of  the  fighting  traders.  If  it  succeeded,  the 
Government  demanded  a  share  of  the  profits  ;  if  it  got 
into  scrapes  it  had  to  get  out  as  it  could."  But  this 
was  in  the  old  days,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  Chartered  Company  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  has  been  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
old  policy  in  modern  times.  The  British  South  Africa 
Company  got  itself  into  a  bad  scrape  because  it  forgot 
that  this  was  not  the  eighteenth  century  but  the  nine- 
teenth, and  some  people  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
the  Colonial  Office  was  guilty  of  this  lapse  of  memory 
also.  As  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  pointed  out,  the  old  system 
answered  well  enough  when  rival  traders  could  settle 
their  disputes  by  diligent  fighting  amongst  themselves. 
Now  Governments  at  home  become  immediately  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  companies.  If  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  once  forgot  this  fact,  he  is  not  likely  to 
forget  it  again. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  the  members  of  the  Government 
appear  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  position  of  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  wheat  supply.  We  venture 
to  say  that  no  one  else  is.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of 
anxiety  as  to  what  might  happen  should  Great  Britain 
suddenly  find  herself  at  war  with  a  naval  Power.  Within 
a  month  we  should  have  exhausted  our  existing  stock 
of  wheat,  and  if  by  any  unfortunate  chance  the  supply 
from  abroad  happened  to  be  cut  off,  starvation  would 
begin  to  stare  us  in  the  face.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  we  must  keep  our  navy  up  to  a  standard  which 
renders  it  impossible  that  the  enemy  could  destroy 
the  boats  on  which  we  depend  for  our  bread.  The 
matter  does  not  rest  wholly  with  the  navy.  There 
are  the  Leiters  of  the  world  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  foreign  speculator  in  wheat  would  not  be  slow 
to  establish  "corners."  What  would  happen  then? 
Bread  riots.  We  must,  therefore,  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  of  wheat,  and  it  is  for  experts  to  consider 
whether  State  granaries  would  not  be  the  best  means  of 
compassing  that  end.  It  is  easy  to  discover  reasons 
against  State  granaries,  but  economic  claptrap  about  in- 


terfering with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  should  not 
be  allowed  to  weigh  in  the  balance.  Let  the  opponents 
of  State  granaries  propose  some  less  objectionable 
expedient. 

The  Vasco  da  Gama  commemoration  this  week  in 
both  London  and  Lisbon  ought  not  to  be  without  its 
moral  for  the  British  people.  Sir  Clements  Markham 
has  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  chief  benefit  derived 
from  the  voyage  ultimately  fell  to  the  British  race. 
Where  the  Portuguese  led  the  way,  the  Briton  followed, 
and  in  large  measure  won  the  spoils  of  empire  and  of 
commerce.  That  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  Portugal  did 
not  lose  her  empire  till  she  had  enjoyed  it  for  at  least 
a  century.  So  it  was  with  Spain.  When  the  Englishman 
congratulates  himself  as  having  reaped  where  others 
sowed,  he  should  stay  for  a  moment  to  inquire  how 
long  his  empire  has  been  in  existence.  Is  he  quite 
certain  he  is  pursuing  those  courses  which  will  give  him 
a  longer  lease  of  world-power  than  was  permitted  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  ? 

The  report  of  the  Canadian  Government  expedition 
to  Hudson  Bay  last  year  has  now  been  published.  As 
was  anticipated  by  those  who  knew  somewhat  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  "Diana"  was  sent  on 
her  mission,  the  report  is  as  little  favourable  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  route  as  is  possible  without  expressing  too 
conspicuous  an  animus.  It  was  currently  reported  in 
Canada  a  few  years  back  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment would  not  take  steps  to  develop  the  short  northern 
route  until  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  got  a  fair  start. 
The  "C.P.R."  has  not  only  got  on  its  legs  now — it  is 
pretty  well  dominating  the  country,  and  does  not  mean 
to  have  any  opposition  if  it  can  help  it ;  and  it  has 
particularly  set  its  face  against  the  Hudson  Bay  route. 
It  was  very  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary 
to  the  expedition  should  have  been  a  son  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  that  before  starting 
on  the  expedition  he  should  have  had  an  "  Interview" 
with  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  was 
even  more  unfortunate  that  Captain  Wakeham — ad- 
mirable sailor  though  he  doubtless  is — should  have 
been  chosen  to  command  the  expedition,  as  he  was 
notoriously  inexperienced  in  ice  navigation,  and,  on  his 
own  confession  in  the  Report,  this  inexperience  led 
him  into  difficulties  which  hindered  his  test  passage 
through  the  Strait. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  in  what 
manner  the  British  Empire  League,  which  has  had  its 
May  Meeting  this  week,  is  supposed  to  be  aiding  the 
development  of  the  Empire.  We  don't  wish  to  say- 
hard  things  about  this  harmless  and  colourless  associa- 
tion of  a  few  estimable  gentlemen  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
suggesting  that  a  body  with  so  high-sounding  a  title 
should  justify  the  same  by  putting  forward  practical 
suggestions.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  the 
League  is  careful  to  avoid  proposing  anything  practical, 
for  fear  it  might  also  be  saying  something  contro- 
versial; and  it  confines  its  energies  to  toasting  itself  and 
making  nice  after-dinner  speeches  about  the  glorious 
nature  of  the  Empire  and  the  advisability  of  keeping  it 
together  in  some  way  carefully  undefined.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  British  Empire  League  cultivate  a  little 
back-bone,  and  cast  around  for  something  practical  to 
do  ;  else  it  had  bettep^give  way  to  a  body  which  would 
do  these  things.  At  present,  the  United  Empire  Trade 
League  is  certainly  the  more  worthy  of  support ;  for  it 
has  at  least  a  definite  policy,  of  a  practical  and  impor- 
tant kind. 

The  recently  issued  Foreign  Office  report  on  the 
working  of  the  Prussian  State  Railways  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant document.  The  railway  monopolists  of  this  country, 
whenever  their  exorbitant  charges  in  comparison  with 
Continental  rates  are  complained  of,  insinuate  that  the 
German  lines  are  deliberately  carried  on  at  a  loss,  and 
that  is  why  their  rates  are  so  low.  The  statistics  in  this 
report  show  on  the  contrary  that  from  a  business  point 
of  view  the  Prussian  State  lines  are  doing  very  well. 
The  estimated  receipts  for  1898-9  on  the  State  railways  in 
Prussia,  and  some  other  lines  in  which  the  State  has 
interest,  are  ^60,485,862,  an  increase  of  more  than  4^ 
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millions  Stirling  on  last  year's  budget,  and  the  total 
surplus,  counting  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture, is  estimated  at  ^21,949,873.  One  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  nationalised  railways  which  this 
report  contains  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
way department,  consisting  of  an  under-secretary  of 
State,  four  directors  and  twenty-six  principal  clerks, 
with  minor  officials,  only  costs,  with  all  its  expenses, 
,£80,000  a  year.  And  this  small  staff  is  found  sufficient 
to  "run"  more  than  18,000  miles  of  railway.  Compare 
this  with  the  economic  waste  of  our  own  railway  system. 
But  that  portion  of  the  report  which  details  the  charges 
of  the  Prussian  State  lines  will  appeal  even  more  potently 
to  Englishmen.  Both  passenger  fares  and  goods  rates 
are  well  below  English  standards.  Coal,  to  take  one 
instance,  is  carried  at  just  about  half  the  rates  which 
obtain  on  English  lines.  Another  point  worth  noting 
is  that,  though  fresh  reductions  are  continually  being 
made  on  German  railway  rates,  the  surplus  derived  from 
the  Railway  Administration  is  steadily  increasing. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  High  Church  clergy  are, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Anglican  ultramontanes, 
in  favour  of  submitting  to  the  bishops  in  the  matter 
of  extra  Prayer-book  services.  But  we  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  they  would  have  expressed  their 
loyalty  so  unreservedly  had  they  not  been  aware  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  present  episcopal  bench  is  in 
general  sympathy  with  their  school.  Moreover,  though 
they  take  their  stand  on  the  Prayer-book,  it  is  well 
understood  that  what  they  mean  is  the  Prayer-book  as 
they  interpret  it.  This  would  very  quickly  appear  if 
the  Bishop  of  London  were  to  prohibit,  say,  the  use  of 
vestments,  which  are  still  "illegal,"  according  to  the 
Privy  Council's  judgment  in  the  Ridsdale  case. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  scarcely  at  his 
best  at  the  Stationers'  dinner  last  Monday.  To  say 
that  his  hosts  represented  the  only  City  company  which 
still  attended  to  its  proper  business  was  to  say  what  is 
scarcely  the  fact,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
Archbishop  were  to  be  reminded  of  this  unfortunate 
utterance  when  next  he  comes  to  the  Fishmongers'  or  the 
Drapers'  for  a  subscription.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
too,  missed  the  opportunity  of  a  deliverance  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  literature,  and  followed,  as 
the  Irish  member  said,  "upon  the  same  side  in 
reply." 

"We  confess  that  our  sympathies  are  with  the  minority 
of  High  Church  clergy  who  attended  the  Osnaburgh 
Street  Conference,  but  left  the  room  on  the  rejection  of 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
is  required  for  the  introduction  of  any  service  not  con- 
tained in  the  Prayer-book.  The  merely  negative  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  Conference  was  certainly  inadequate, 
if  not  misleading,  as  the  dissentients  maintain.  To  the 
plain  man  it  seems  that,  when  a  clergyman  has  solemnly 
promised  that  he  will  "use  the  services  contained  in 
the  said  book,  and  none  other,"  except  when  prescribed 
by  lawful  authority,  the  Bishop  has  nothing  to  do  but 
require  him  to  keep  his  word.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  suffering  from  the  frequent  ap- 
pointment in  recent  years  of  weak,  safe,  timid  Bishops, 
who  only  care  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  so  let  things 
drift.  It  is  time  a  Bishop  was  appointed  for  some  other 
reason  than  his  aristocratic  connexions  or  his  abundant 
private  means. 

The  now  very  rare  sentence  of  the  "greater  excom- 
munication "  was  pronounced  last  Saturday  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  against  a  clerk  found  guilty  of 
immoral  conduct.  This  sentence  involves  not  merely 
deprivation  of  the  rites  of  the  Church,  but  severance 
from  the  company  of  Christian  people.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  last  instance  of  such  an  excommunication 
was  in  the  case  of  a  still  living  peer,  in  the  same  diocese. 
The  interesting  question  now  suggests  itself,  how  is  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield's  most  laudable  sentence  to  be  en- 
forced ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  deposed  cleric  in 
question  from  presenting  himself  for  Holy  Communion 
at  the  altar  of  some  town  church  where  he  is  not 
known  ? 


MR.  GLADSTONE. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  as  a  public  man  died  with  the 
death  of  Home  Rule  three  years  ago  :  when  the 
truth  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  not  only  the  country 
but  his  own  party  was  weary  of  the  name  and  of  the 
thing  he  bowed  to  the  inevitable  with  the  dignity  and 
resignation  that  became  him,  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  House  in  and  for  which  he  had  lived  for  over  sixty 
years.  The  rest  was  simply,  as  he  put  it  in  his  last 
conscious  words,  "waiting."  It  is  only  one  of  the 
many  curious  parallels  between  his  career  and  that 
of  his  great  antagonist  that  each,  in  his  closing  years, 
had  the  added  pang  of  seeing  his  greatest  undertaking 
come  to  nought  before  his  eyes.  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
bitter  cry  that  his  opportunity  had  come  ten  years  too 
late  was  the  lament  of  a  great  leader  who  felt  that  with 
a  younger  body  and  a  Cabinet  recruited  from  the 
younger  generation  of  Toryism  he  could  have  made 
history  in  two  continents.  He  was  baffled,  partly  no 
doubt  by  the  timidity  and  incapacity  of  his  lieutenants 
(that  was  his  own  theory,  just  as  Napoleon  attributed 
his  downfall  to  his  marshals),  but  in  great  measure  by 
the  almost  daemoniac  energy  that  Mr.  Gladstone  put 
into  the  struggle  for  his  overthrow.  Then  in  his  turn  . 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  felt  the  bitterness  of  taking  up  a 
task  that  was  beyond  his  strength,  of  being  forced  to 
abandon  it  and  of  seeing  all  his  plans  end  in  irretriev- 
able disaster. 

There  are  two  other  great  men — perhaps  three — with 
whom  one  instinctively  tends  to  contrast  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Prince  Bismarck  was  at  once  a  destroyer  and  a  creator. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  destroyer  only,  for  no  constructive 
achievement  of  his  remains  behind  to  explain  or  illus- 
trate his  supremacy  in  our  public  life  for  so  many  years. 
Give  votes  and  give  more  votes  ;  snub  the  Colonies  and 
starve  the  services,  were  his  all-sufficient  policy  at  home 
and  abroad.  "Diplomacy"  and  "foreign  policy" 
suggested  to  him  simply  reminiscences  of  the  days  of 
Metternich  :  he  neither  understood  nor  cared  for  them, 
and  his  ideas  to  the  last  were  grotesquely  limited  in  this 
direction.  It  was  in  this  sphere  only  that  he  came 
across  the  path  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  it  would  not  be 
decent  as  yet  to  print  the  scornful  epithets  which  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron,  the  man  of  concrete  facts,  the 
man  of  one  idea — the  greatness  of  Germany — was 
accustomed  to  use  in  his  "  Tabaks  Collegium  "  con- 
cerning the  man  of  phrases,  and  those  phrases  the 
phrases  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  German  Chancellor 
was  mentally  incapable  of  being  just  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
They  revolved  in  different  planes,  and  it  was  unquestion- 
ably his  weakest  side  that  Mr.  Gladstone  presented  to 
his  critics  on  the  Continent.  The  same  was  in  a  differ- 
ent degree,  the  case  with  another  very  great  man  with 
whom  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  fate  to  measure  his 
strength  and  to  whom  his  surrender  was  precipitate 
and  ignominious.  Mr.  Parnell  probably  hated  and 
despised  Mr.  Gladstone  more  cordially  than  he  did  any 
other  man,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  good  hater.  Neither 
party  to  the  Kilmainham  treaty  kept  a  diary — the  secret 
service  is  not  minuted — and  we  shall  never  know  what 
was  said  on  that  winter's  night  in  1885  when  Mr.  Parnell 
disappeared  from  the  Irish  Mail  at  Chester  station 
and  when  the  Home  Rule  alliance  was  hatched  at 
Hawarden,  but  we  do  know  Mr.  Parnell's  opinion  of  his 
new  recruit,  so  strong  in  words,  so  weak  and  unstable 
in  action.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  only  fair  comparison 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  to  place  him 
alongside  John  Bright.  In  many  respects,  of  course, 
the  middle  -  aged  cotton  spinner  who  drifted  into 
politics  through  the  medium  of  village-green  oratory, 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Eton  and  Christ 
Church  man  destined  for  Downing  Street  from  his 
cradle,  but  on  general  lines  Mr.  Bright  will  stand  out, 
we  venture  to  predict,  head  and  shoulders  above  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  our  parliamentary  history.  In  Imperial 
matters,  it  is  true,  he  was  as  lamentably  uninformed 
and  uninspired  as  was  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  but  the 
platform  agitator  had  an  immeasurable  advantage  over 
the  "Parliament  man"  in  his  unity  of  purpose,  his  fixity 
of  conviction,  his  continuity  of  effort,  in  the  transparent 
sincerity  of  thought  that  secured  him  a  high  place  in  our 
history. 

It  was  the  fatal  defect  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  had 
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no  continuity  of  purpose  or  of  policy.  He  had,  as  that 
acute  and  sagacious  old  Scot,  his  father,  said,  "  plenty 
of  ability  but  no  stability."  In  the  case  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  of  Mr.  Parnell,  of  Mr.  John  Bright — truly  a 
.strange  trio  to  bracket  together — we  find  this  common 
quality ;  lifelong  devotion  to  a  purpose,  courage  in 
facing  every  obstacle  that  impeded  its  triumph,  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. All  these  elements  of  real  greatness  are 
wanting  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  career  was  no  con- 
tinuous progress,  it  was  a  series  of  episodes.  His  life 
was  not  a  sustained  attack  on  the  positions  occupied  by 
privilege  and  reaction,  it  was  a  series  of  surrenders  to 
attacks  from  outside.  He  toiled  for  no  lofty  purpose 
through  years  of  discouragement  and  misunderstanding  ; 
he  assimilated  the  ideas  which  the  labour  and  the 
sacrifices  of  others  had  brought  to  the  verge  of  success. 
We  have  never  joined  in  the  cheap  criticism  which 
attributes  the  numerous  tergiversations  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  conscious  dishonesty.  His  mysterious  process  of 
self-persuasion  does  not  yield  its  secret  to  that  clumsy 
key.  Probably  the  prediction  of  an  old  college  com- 
panion— "  Gladstone's  conscience  is  so  tender  that  he 
will  never  go  straight " — comes  nearest  the  mark. 

But  we  should  be  sorry  to  part  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  the  arena  of  so  many  of  the 
contests  that  raged  round  his  name  and  his  achieve- 
ments, with  words  of  dispraise.    He  was  not  a  very 
great  man,   but  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  century.    If  we  were  to  search 
for  some  formula  that  would  account  for  the  great  void 
left  by  his  disappearance,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  in 
,the  thought   that  with  him  dies   the   last  upholder 
of  Great  Britain's  mission  as  a  liberating  influence 
in  Europe  and  over  the  world.    His  very  limitations, 
his  incapacity  to  learn  in  foreign  affairs,  helped  to 
preserve   the   ideal.      His   Europe   remains,    as  we 
have  said,  the  Europe  of  his  youth,  the  Europe  of 
Metternich   and    the   Holy  Alliance,   with  Canning 
as     the    "liberator"  —  calling    new    worlds  into 
existence   to  redress  the  balance  of  the   old.  His 
Neapolitan  letters,  his  admiration  for  Garibaldi,  his 
fulminations  against  the  Vatican,  these  were  the  real 
cries  of  his   heart.     He   loved   liberty — let  that  be 
accounted  to  him  for  righteousness.    It  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient creed  for  the  statesman  :  witness  the  troubles  of 
free  and  united  Italy,  of  Canning's  South  American 
Republics,  even  of  the  great  Republics  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  and  of  the  Eastern,  where  the  pot  de  vin 
finds  its  address  as  readily  as  under  the  most  corrupt 
of  despotisms.    But  still  it  is  well  to  have  had  ideals 
even  if  they  are  a  little  out  of  date,  and  even  if  they 
are  not  always  lived  up  to.    "  We  had  ideas  then,  now 
we  have  only  interests,"  sighed  the  old  French  abbe"  of 
the  forties,  looking  back  to  his  turbulent,  revolutionary 
youth.    The  last  of  the  believers  in  the  permanent  effi- 
cacy of  the  idea  of  liberation  is  gone,  and  the  world  is 
the  poorer  for  his  loss. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

TT  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  form  a  true  concep- 
tion  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unless  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life.  The  first  letter 
that  I  ever  received  from  him  was  in  1839,  just  before 
he  married  my  first  cousin,  Miss  Catherine  Glynne,  and 
in  it  he  congratulated  me  upon  winning  a  prize  at  Rugby 
when  I  was  fourteen  years  old.  My  last  letter  from  him 
was  written  a  few  months  before  he  went  last  winter  to 
the  South  of  France,  and  between  those  two  dates  I 
have  received  many  others  which  I  need  hardly  say  are 
now  among  my  most  precious  possessions.  The  first 
long  talk  that  I  ever  had  with  him  was  out  shooting  in 
one  of  my  father's  woods  at  Escrick,  in  Yorkshire, 
when  I  was  too  young  to  shoot,  and  was  detailed  to 
carry  Mr.  Gladstone's  wads,  and  to  help  him  to  reload  his 
gun,  in  the  days  when  breechloaders  were  as  yet  un- 
known. On  that  occasion  I  observed  that,  as  an  all- 
round  shot,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  the  equal  of  others 
who  walked  in  line  with  him,  but,  in  my  boyish 
opinion,  a  very  little  practice  would  have  made  him 
so.  The  big  wood  in  which  we  were  shooting  was  full 
of  woodcock  as  well  as  of  other  game,  and  I  parti- 
cularly noticed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  extremely  quick 


in  firing  at  a  woodcock,  which  seldom  escaped  him, 
althougn  many  of  his  successful  shots  were  very  diffi- 
cult, as  the  birds  were  twisting  and  dodging  among  the 
stems  of  thickly  crowded  trees.  I  remember  that  the 
subject  of  our  conversation  was  the  river  at  Eton,  upon 
which  he  said  that  he  spent  more  time  in  his  skiff  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  In  walking  and  rowing  he 
said  that  he  found  more  enjoyment  as  a  schoolboy  than  in 
cricket  and  football.  I  can  also  testify  that  nearly  sixty 
years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  not  an  elegant 
rider,  had  a  very  strong  seat  in  the  saddle,  from  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  the  most  in- 
subordinate horse  or  pony  to  eject  him.  He  was,  for 
instance,  firmer  in  the  saddle  than  the  late  Lord 
Granville,  although  both  were  equally  courageous ; 
and  across  country  Lord  Granville  had  much  more 
experience,  as  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  being  present  in  the  hunting  field. 

As  I  have  begun  with  some  of  the  lighter  traits  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  social  life,  I  may  as  well  mention  that 
there  was  in  him  no  stronger  instinct  than  his  love  of 
the  stage.  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  fc^gatre  more  than  once,  and  if  an 
audience  were  composed  exclusively  of  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stones "  I  can  conceive  nothing  that  would  have 
stimulated  and  excited  actors  and  actresses  more. 
In  hearty  enjoyment  of  the  play,  in  intense  apprecia- 
tion of  its  lights  and  shades,  in  subtle  recognition 
of  the  finer  touches  of  the  players,  between  whom 
and  him  such  a  reciprocity  of  sympathy  was  soon 
established  that  they  seemed  to  be  acting  to  him  alone, 
I  have  never  known  his  equal.  My  nephew,  Mr. 
Archibald  Stuart- Wortley,  who  at  Hawarden  Castle 
has  more  than  once  appeared  before  the  great  states- 
man, tells  me  that,  as  an  audience,  Mr.  Gladstone  alone 
was  equal  to  five  hundred  persons,  so  intensely  did  he 
throw  himself — with  encouraging  hand  and  sparkling 
eye — into  the  play,  and  identify  himself  with  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  stage.  I  remember  sitting  in  the 
stalls  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  side  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
when  "Lord  Dundreary"  was  being  played.  Two  of 
the  parts — Lord  Dundreary  and  Mrs.  Willoughby — 
seemed  to  thrill  his  whole  soul  with  delight.  As  we 
walked  home  to  his  house  in  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
and  at  supper  afterwards,  he  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  Sothern  and  Mrs.  Stevens  (he  called  her  "Granny 
Stevens,"  the  name  by  which,  I  believe,  she  was  gene- 
rally known  in  the  profession  she  adorned)  ;  and  his 
admiration  of  her  little  part  was  even  greater  than  of 
Sothern's  big  part,  though  the  latter  filled  the  stage 
with  his  presence  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  play. 

Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  acted  up  to  the 
motto,  "Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might."  Shortly  before  the  general  election  in 
February,  1874,  when  bye-election  after  bye-election  was 
going  against  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  chief,  he  accidentally  came  across  a  little  book  which 
gave  the  life-history  of  "  Sister  Dora,"  and  told  the  sad 
tale  of  her  self-devotion  and  death.  In  vain  the  under- 
strappers of  the  Ministry  crowded  into  his  room  with 
reports  that  another  seat  was  lost !  They  found  it 
impossible  to  catch  his  ear,  while  upon  "Sister  Dora" 
he  would  talk  eloquently  for  hours,  and  with  a  pathos 
which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  until  they  fled  from  his 
presence  in  despair.  I  remember  to  have  met  the  late 
Mr.  George  Grenfell  Glyn  (afterwards  Lord  Wolverton) 
on  the  steps  of  10  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  as  he 
came  out  he  exclaimed,  "  It's  no  good  your  going  in 
there  if  you  want  to  talk  politics,  for  '  Sister  Dora ' 
has  got  possession  and  he  can  talk  of  nothing  else." 

To  turn  to  more  serious  things,  I  have  often  thought 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion  to  what  the  late  Mr. 
Coppock  would  have  called  "full-flavoured  Liberalism" 
was  greatly  to  be  regretted  in  his  own  interest.  Con- 
stituted as  his  mind  and  nature  were,  and  overflowing 
as  he  was  with  love  for  the  poor  and  "for  him  that 
hath  no  helper,"  it  was  inevitable  that  his  political 
sympathies  should  be  with  the  masses  rather  than  the 
classes.  In  the  democratic  age,  however,  to  which  we 
have  now  attained  through  the  oft-repeated  enlarge- 
ment of  the  suffrage,  Conservatism  and  Radicalism 
have  become  identical,  and  as  Leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  had  as 
free   a   hand   as   was   given   him   by   the  Liberals. 
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In  truth,  as  Lord  Rosebery  once  remarked  to  him, 
he  was  the  last  Conservative  left  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  His  financial  genius  would  have  been  of 
enormous  value  to  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached 
when,  in  1832,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
Borough  of  Newark,  and  to  which  every  member  of 
his  family,  except  himself  and  his  brother  Robertson, 
belonged.  Who  that  heard  it  can  have  forgotten  his 
speech  in  1859,  defending  the  existence  of  small 
boroughs  as  the  nursery  ground  from  which  many  of 
our  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  first  entered  Parlia- 
ment— "men  who  were  not  only  destined  to  lead  this 
House,  to  govern  the  country,  to  be  the  strength  of 
England  at  home  and  its  ornament  abroad,  but  who, 
when  they  had  proved  their  powers  in  this  House, 
became  the  chosen  of  big  constituencies  and  the 
favourites  of  the  nation."  Who,  again,  that  has  lived 
much  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  company  could  be  persuaded 
to  believe  that  he  would  ever  have  uplifted  a  sacri- 
legious hand  against  the  Church  of  England,  of  which 
he  was  a  more  devoted  and  conscientious  supporter 
than  any  Conservative,  lay  or  clerical,  whom  I  have  ever 
met?  It  is  idle  to  quote  his  hostility  to  the  "garrison 
Church  of  Ireland,"  or  to  the  Welsh  Church,  as  indica- 
tions of  his  possible  future  policy  towards  the  Establish- 
ment in  England.  Under  his  guidance  the  Conservative 
party  would  have  advocated  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  Church,  nor  has  any  measure  hitherto 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  which  the  Con- 
servatives as  they  are  now  constituted  would  not  have 
espoused. 

Within  the  limits  now  at  my  disposal  it  is  impossible 
to  exhaust  the  reasons  which  would  have  made  Mr. 
Gladstone  more  a  benefactor  of  his  country  if  he  had 
remained  a  Conservative  to  the  end  ;  but  an  opinion  to 
this  effect  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  so  many  of  his 
earliest  friends,  including  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Ossington,  and  Bishop  Wilber- 
fbrce,  that  even  if  I  differed  from  them  I  should  be  loth 
to  set  my  judgment  against  theirs. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  ever  have 
been  the  great  Parliamentarian  he  subsequently  be- 
came had  he  not  been  trained  by  his  father,  who  was 
fully  his  equal  in  intellect,  to  dispute  upon  every  sort  of 
controversy  which  arose  when  the  future  Prime  Minister 
was  a  boy.  The  late  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  who  was  Mr. 
Gladstone's  most  intimate  friend  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
told  me  that  in  his  own  Eton  days  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Fasque,  Sir  John  Gladstone's  house  in  Kincardine- 
shire. "Whilst  there,"  he  added,  "  I  was  immensely 
struck  by  the  acuteness  and  great  natural  powers  of 
the  father,  under  whose  influence  nothing  was  ever 
taken  for  granted  between  him  and  his  sons.  Argu- 
ments on  all  kinds  of  topics,  conducted  with  perfect 
good  humour,  but  with  an  inexorable  logic,  formed  the 
staple  of  the  family  conversation  by  day  and  by  night. 
It  was  upon  this  foundation  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
skill  as  a  debater  was  formed."  From  his  father, 
also,  he  inherited  his  wonderful  application  and 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  time  which  I  have 
never  seen  equalled  or  approached  in  any  other  states- 
man or  man  of  letters.  As  you  sat  opposite  to  him, 
with  a  table  between  you,  he  was  engaged  in  cutting  off 
the  clean  half  sheets  of  the  letters  which  he  received  by 
bushels  every  day,  and  in  storing  them  in  a  drawer  for 
future  use,  after  the  fashion  of  "paper-saving  Pope," 
who  wrote  his  translation  of  "Homer's  Iliad"  upon 
blank  leaves  and  backs  of  letters. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the  public  are  cognisant 
of  the  enormous  labour  which  Mr.  Gladstone  put  into 
the  preparation  of  his  Budgets.  Every  head  or  depart- 
ment of  his  speech  was  written  and  re-written  half-a- 
dozen  times,  not  as  regards  the  language  which  he 
ntended  to  employ,  but  as  regards  the  facts  and  figures 
themselves.  Never  yet  was  there  an  orator  who  had 
less  occasion  to  trust  to  his  memory  for  set  phrases  and 
turns  of  speech,  which  he  had  previously  committed  to 
it.  I  have  seen  him  in  private  society  called  upon  to 
speak  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  sentences  flowed 
spontaneously  from  his  lips  without  a  word  awry. 
Frail  though  he  frequently  looked  after  he  had  sus- 
tained for  a  fortnight  the  stormy  debates  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  speaking  night  after  night,  and  hour 
after  hour,  I  have  seen  him  "  doing  the  Royal  Academy 


Exhibition,"  catalogue  in  hand,  on  the  private  view  day 
with  the  thoroughness  of  an  artist  who  had  no  other 
thought  to'  distract  his  mind.  At  church  he  listened 
with  an  earnestness  of  attention  which  seemed  to  know 
no  difference  between  such  a  noble  preacher  as  Bishop 
Wilberforce  and  the  dullest  droner  of  whom  Luttrell 
could  have  said  "Watch  and  pray  in  his  text,  Go  to  sleep 
in  his  sermon."  But  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  at  his  best 
it  was  necessary  to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  last  night  of  one  of  those  great  debates 
which  shake  alike  the  Senate  and  the  world.  The 
handsome  looks  for  which  he  was  noted  in  his  youth 
had  been  replaced  by  a  face  lined  with  thought,  paled 
by  years  of  toil,  the  dark  hair  thinned  and  the  eyes 
deeply  sunk  under  cavernous  brows.  Yet  in  that  face, 
the  very  antithesis  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  sphinx-like 
immobility  of  feature,  there  were  disadvantages  from 
which  a  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be 
exempt.  It  was  a  face  incapable  of  concealment,  which 
betrayed  every  feeling  and  every  emotion.  There  was 
a  blending  of  generosity  and  scorn  in  the  play  of  the 
nostrils,  and  an  alternation  of  severity  and  sweetness 
in  the  mobile  mouth.  While  his  adversary  was  yet 
speaking  his  visage  would  darken  with  indignation  at 
an  ungenerous  taunt  ;  the  carriage  of  his  head  assumed 
a  loftier  pose,  and  the  eye  flashed  until  the  very  iris 
seemed  to  grow  darker.  Eager  as  a  greyhound  in  the 
slips,  he  would  lean  forward  until  the  moment  came  for  his- 
reply,  when  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  impetuosity  of 
a  gladiator  entering  the  lists.  Then  for  four  or  five  hours 
there  rushed  from  his  lips  a  speech  in  which  every  word 
and  sentence  could  be  reported  as  it  fell  from  his 
mouth.  At  the  last  the  peroration  rang  out  "  clear  as 
a  clarion  with  a  silver  sound "  until  the  magician  sat 
down  with  no  sign  of  physical  exertion  perceptible  in 
voice  or  feature.  Hereafter  there  maybe  Parliamentary 
orators — though  where  to  look  for  them  I  know  not — 
who  will  occasionally  equal  Mr.  Gladstone  in  fire  and 
force  ;  but  to  speak  so  often  and  always  to  sustain  the 
same  high  level — Quando  ullum  invenies parent  ? 

F.  Lawley. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  A  SCHOLAR. 

WHEN  the  first  report  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  reached  Athens,  Demades  the  orator 
exclaimed  "  Impossible  :  the  whole  world  would  have 
smelt  of  such  a  corse."  This  expression  will  hardly  ex- 
aggerate the  feeling  with  which  many  Englishmen  heard 
the  day  before  yesterday  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
long  expected  though  it  has  been.  His  long  pre-eminence 
in  the  political  world,  his  richness  in  those  qualities 
which  especially  commend  their  possessor  to  the  British 
public,  above  all  his  irresistible  personality,  his  "  odic 
force,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  which  was  equally 
omnipotent  with  the  Newmans  and  the  Morleys  who 
came  within  its  sphere,  won  him  such  a  position  Ln  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  his  countrymen  that  it  was 
hard  to  realise  that  "  the  place  that  knew  him  knows 
him  no  more,"  that  he  has  fallen  at  last  like  the  stately 
oak  in  Pindar's  ode.  And  it  was  these  qualities  that 
secured  for  Mr.  Gladstone  a  place  among  scholars  and 
critics.  We  cannot  say  that  we  think  he  gave  much 
proof  of  scholarship  beyond  his  first-class  at  Oxford,  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  achieved  every  year  by  a  considerable 
number  of  young  men. 

Even  his  early  Greek  and  Latin  verses  were  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  finished  performances  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  collaborator,  LordLyttelton.  His  writings  on 
classical  literature  would  not  have  obtained  a  hearing 
but  for  the  position  of  their  author.  His  attempts  to 
find  an  adumbration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  Greek  mythology  would  be  flattered  by  being  de- 
scribed as  a  bellum  somnium.  In  Virgil,  the  anima 
cortese  Mantovana  of  his  favourite  Dante,  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  "a  torpor  in  the  faculties,  a  defect  in  the  habit 
of  mind  by  which  Homer  should  be  appreciated."  Even 
accuracy  is  sometimes  absent  from  his  "Studies  from 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age."  We  read  there  that 
"  Virgil  has  nowhere  placed  on  his  canvas  the  figure  of 
the  bard  among  the  abodes  of  men."  Now,  Cretheus 
(^En.  ix.  774)  might  easily  be  overlooked,  but  few 
readers  of  Virgil  would  have  forgotten  Iopas  with  his 
golden  harp  at  Dido's  feast.  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories 
often  rest  on  statements  which  prove  to  be  baseless..  He 
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had  throughout  his  long  and  brilliant  career  an  audience 
ready  to  live  by  every  word  that  proceeded  out  of  his 
mouth.  He  had,  moreover,  a  power  with  which  a  few 
great  men,  notably  Francis  Bacon,  are  credited,  of 
speaking  with  apparent  authority  on  every  subject, 
however  imperfectly  mastered.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
a  writer  in  the  "Strand  Magazine"  on  caligraphy  as 
an  index  of  character,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  Virgil  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Eton  and  containing 
some  manuscript  notes  by  him.  The  very  note  chosen 
as  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting  was  curiously  cha- 
racteristic as  a  foretaste  of  his  future  contributions  to 
learning.  It  was  a  very  neatly  and  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed comment  on  the  last  two  verses  of  the  second 
Georgic. 

"  Sed  nos  immensum  spatiis  confecimus  a?quor  ; 
Et  iam  tempus  equum  fumantia  solvere  colla." 
The  schoolboy,  ingenious,  self-confident,  but  not  yet 
disabused  of  a  belief  common  enough  among  school- 
boys that  cequor  can  only  mean  water,  takes  the  poet  to 
task  for  his  want  of  imagination  in  mixing  up  in  his 
metaphor  a  journey  by  land  and  a  voyage  by  sea.  Such 
-was  often  the  characteristic  of  the  man's  comments  on 
classical  literature — confident,  sometimes  eloquent,  and 
always  apparently  subtile,  deductions  from  insufficient 
or  incorrect  data.  Just  and  clever  observations  might, 
doubtless,  be  quoted  in  numbers  from  his  "Juventus 
Mundi "  and  his  "Homeric  Studies,"  but  cleverness, 
not  justness  of  view,  is  throughout  the  characteristic  of 
these  works  ;  and  boldness  of  assertion  is  more  pre- 
valent than  cogency  of  reasoning.  The  tendency  to 
substitute  rhetoric  for  argument  was  signally  illustrated 
in  the  discussion  in  which  he  championed  "  the  impreg- 
nable rock  of  Scripture  "  against  the  assaults  of  modern 
science.  Yet  the  public  awarded  him  the  palm  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  they  would  have  refused  to  real 
learning  and  solid  reasoning.  Even  when  the  orator  who 
was  accustomed  to  expand,  like  the  genie  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  into  vast  clouds  that  outspread  the  heavens, 
undertook,  like  the  same  genie,  to  compress  himself  into 
a  little  vase — we  mean  when  he  tried  to  crush  the  odes 
of  Horace  into  octosyllabic  and  such  like  rhythms 
till  they  lost  all  semblance  of  poetry — the  public  was 
faithful  still.  The  press,  as  a  rule,  was  either  silent  or 
eulogistic.  Though  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  even  attempt 
literary  criticism,  he  could  make  the  fortune  of  a  novel 
by  merely  expressing  his  admiration,  while  there  was 
not  another  man  in  England  who  would  not  have  been 
asked,  at  least,  to  give  his  reasons  for  his  opinion.  Not 
even  the  very  wide  diffusion  of  his  literary  testimonials 
in  his  later  years  seems  to  have  materially  depreciated 
their  value;  though  we  fancy  the  authors  of  "John 
Inglesaat"  and  of  "  Robert  Elsmere"  must  have  felt  a 
pang  when  they  read  his  glorification  of  Mr.  Bodkin's 
"  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald."  We  do  not  think  that  from 
his  book  on  "Church  and  State"  to  his  book  on 
"  Bishop  Butler,"  Mr.  Gladstone  made  any  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  human  thought,  and  we  cannot  but  hold 
that  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  showed  lack 
of  scholarship  and  taste,  as  well  as  conspicuous  inepti- 
tude for  the  technique  of  the  poet's  art.  Many,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  of  opinion  that  such  opinions 
ought  not  to  be  expressed  just  now,  though 
perhaps  in  a  month's  time  they  might  be  very 
opportune.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  speaking  in  Aberyst- 
wyth on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  new  Welsh  University,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree, 
spoke  of  him  as  the  "veteran  statesman  and  eminent 
scholar,"  and  added  that  "his  translation  of  the 
'  Odes  of  Horace '  would  alone  constitute  a  lasting 
memorial  to  him."  Such  no  doubt  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  the  opinion  of  the  British  public  ;  and  such  will 
be  the  view  expressed  by  those  journals  which  hold  that 
they  ought  to  say  what  they  are  expected  to  say,  and 
that  the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood  does  not  enter 
into  judgments  on  literature  or  philosophy.  R. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  THEOLOGIAN. 
jV/TR.  GLADSTONE  was  not  the  first  English 
■LVA  Prime  Minister  who  has  found  in  the  study  of 
theology  his  most  congenial  relaxation  from  political 
cares.  But  he  is  the  only  great  English  statesman  in 
modern  times  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  the  most 


wonderful  thing  about  his  wonderful  career  is  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  take  holy  orders.  From  the  early  forties,  when 
he  edited  and  arranged  a  manual  of  prayers,  down  to 
the  late  nineties,  when  his  studies  in  Butler  appeared, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  consistently  shown  that  his  pre- 
dominant interests  were  theological,  and  that  the 
whole  bent  of  his  mind  was  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Conservative  strain  which  has  constantly  been 
observed  in  his  politics  is  strongly  marked  in  his 
theology.  He  held  throughout  his  life  the  position  of 
an  old-fashioned  High  Churchman,  which  was  founded 
on  his  Oxford  training  in  Aristotle  and  Butler 
and  moulded  by  the  austere  spirit  of  early  Trac- 
tarianism.  He  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
conclusions  and  speculations  of  later  criticism ;  his 
omnivorous  reading  absorbed  them  all,  as  is  shown  by 
a  mere  glance  at  the  quotations  and  references  in  his 
book  of  studies  subsidiary  to  Butler.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  men  of  every 
variety  of  tbelief  or  want  of  belief ;  he  knew,  perhaps, 
better  than  any  other  living  man  the  arguments  of 
Romans,  Nonconformists,  Positivists,  Agnostics  ;  and 
he  remained  not  merely  a  nominal  Anglican,  but  a  con- 
vinced, enthusiastic,  and  devoutly  practising  Church- 
man. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  deliberately  rested  in  the  form 
of  faith  in  which  he  was  trained.  A  certain  severity  of 
view  may  be  perhaps  traced  to  his  Scottish  ancestry 
and  his  Tractarian  teachers.  He  believed  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptural  writers,  in  the  authority  of 
the  universal  Church  ;  he  accepted  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  Creeds,  and  employed  his  pen  in  apologetic 
writing.  He  held  the  immanence  of  Deity  in  the 
universe — "  the  omnipresence  of  the  self-existent  ;"  he 
accepted  miracles,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and 
a  high  though  undefined  sacramental  doctrine  ;  he 
believed  with  Fiske  that  evolution  replaces  as  much 
teleology  as  it  destroys. 

But  although  Mr.  Gladstone  was  an  orthodox  and 
attached  Churchman,  he  allowed  himself  considerable 
freedom  of  speculation  in  matters  outside  the  rule  of 
Christian  faith.  His  view  of  inspiration  did  not  shut 
out  the  conclusions  of  the  higher  criticism,  or  preclude 
the  possibility  of  error  and  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Biblical  writers.  Yet  he  did  not  regard  the  critical 
positions  as  finally  established ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
respect  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel, 
noted  as  doubtful  in  the  Revised  Version,  he  thought 
that  Burgon's  argument  on  the  conservative  side  had 
never  been  answered,  and  stigmatised  the  marginal  note 
of  the  Revisers  as  unsatisfactory  and  one-sided.  Still 
it  would  appear  that  he  looked  upon  the  sacred  books 
of  non-Christian  religions  as  differing  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  he 
definitely  rejected  the  mechanical  theory  of  literal  in- 
spiration. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  less  a  master  in  the  fields  of 
science  than  in  those  of  literature,  where  there  were  few 
corners  he  had  not  explored.  But  his  general  con- 
clusion in  respect  of  the  criticisms  of  science  upon 
religion  was  similar  to  that  upon  the  criticism  of 
historical  and  textual  research.  The  verdict  of  hostile 
scientists  was  in  his  judgment  still  unproved,  just  as 
was  that  of  the  higher  critics.  But  if  that  verdict 
had  ever  been  established  beyond  doubt,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  ready  to  accept  it,  and  to  maintain  that  it 
did  not  touch  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith,  but  only 
the  outworks,  the  theories  of  belief  and  commentaries  on 
the  creed,  or  inferences  from  it,  rather  than  the  founda- 
tions of  faith,  which  he  held  to  be  impregnable. 

One  remarkable  example  of  the  freedom  of  thought 
which  he  claimed  as  lawful  within  the  Church  is  to  be 
found  in  his  theory  of  the  future  life.  Evidently,  in  his 
later  years,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  disposed  to  accept  the 
doctrine  known  as  "conditional  immortality."  A 
striking  chapter  in  his  essays  on  Butler  sets  forth 
forty-five  theses  on  the  future  life.  He  examines, 
and  rejects,  the  popular  idea  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
also  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation,  which 
he  terms  Restitutionism  ;  and  without  definitely  drawing 
the  conclusion,  he  indicates  that  the  alternative  is  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  some  men,  rather  than  in  that  of 
all  men.  Life  after  death  is  with  him  the  gift  of  God, 
not  the  assured  possession  of  man.    Mr.  Gladstone  did 
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not  appear  to  see  that  this  theory  invalidated  the 
powerful  argument  drawn  from  the  practically  universal 
consciousness  or  intuition  of  mankind  as  to  the  existence 
of  God.  Nor  did  all  his  patriotic  and  mediaeval  theo- 
logical lore  reveal  to  him,  it  would  seem,  that  this 
theory  is  essentially  modern  ;  though  with  characteristic 
caution  he  hesitates  to  accept  the  too  daring  state- 
ment of  Petavel-Olliffe  ("  Probleme  de  l'Immortalite\" 
ii.  286)  to  the  effect  that  it  was  held  by  several  of  the 
earliest  Christian  fathers,  and  among  them  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  whose  doctrine,  in  fact,  is  practically 
Universalist. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  theological  position  may  thus  be 
defined  as  acceptance  of  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  loyalty  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Universal  Church,  whilst  he  claimed  a  large  measure  of 
liberty  for  local  Churches  and  individual  Christians  in 
regard  to  doctrines  or  theories  lying  outside  that  sphere. 
In  fact,  this  illustrious  theologian  was  practically  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  school  of  Canon  Gore  and  the  "  Lux  Mundi  " 
group  in  essential  principles,  though  differing  widely  upon 
details.  One  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind 
was  capacity  of  growth  to  the  last  ;  and  had  he 
lived  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  long  have 
tarried  in  the  theological  half-way  house  where  he  was 
sojourning  when  thought,  and  toil,  and  reading  were 
merged  in  rest.  A  Churchman. 

A  BRUMMAGEM  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

WHAT  are  we  to  make  of  the  Foreign  policy  of  the 
Government ;  to  whom  are  we  to  look  for  its 
elucidation  ?  Does  Lord  Salisbury  inspire  Mr. 
Chamberlain  when  he  goes  down  to  Birmingham  and 
scatters  insults  and  menaces  right  and  left  among  the 
Powers,  and  proclaims  himself  ready  for  war  with  all 
and  sundry  for  the  defence  of  our  interests  in  Africa 
and  in  Asia  ;  or  is  the  Prime  Minister  our  real  Foreign 
Secretary,  when  he  proclaims  that  Talien-wan  was  a 
mere  amusing  interlude,  and  that  the  only  danger  in 
our  relations  with  Russia  or  with  France  is  that  people 
who  do  not  understand  these  delicate  matters  will 
persistently  keep  talking  and  writing  about  them  ?  Is 
our  policy  a  continuous  and  resolute  one,  or  is  it  a 
series  of  compromises  between  the  pushfulness  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  apathy  of  Lord  Salisbury  ?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  points  on  which  light  is  asked  for,  but 
none  is  forthcoming. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Upper  House  and  in  the  Blue- 
books,  not  to  speak  of  the  impeccable  Mr.  Curzon  in 
the  Lower  House,  will  have  it  that  everything  is  for  the 
best  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere,  and  that  England 
has  in  every  trial  of  strength  received  all  and  more  than 
all  that  she  has  striven  for.  But,  then,  why  have  we 
rumours  of  secret  conclaves  of  bankers  in  the  City  at 
which  Lord  Salisbury  dissolves  in  tears  at  the  accumu- 
lated woes  of  his  country,  and  why,  above  all,  have  we 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Birmingham  comparing  the  Czar  to 
the  devil,  declaring  for  the  policy  of  the  sweeping-brush 
on  the  Niger,  offering  an  alliance  to  some  great  military 
power  on  the  Continent  and  invoking  the  appearance 
together  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack 
on  some  Armageddon  of  the  near  future  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  to  triumph  over  all  his  enemies  and 
rivals?  It  may  be  very  poor-spirited  of  us,  but  we 
confess  we  never  hear  the  latter-day  cant  about  the 
all-conquering  Anglo-Saxon  without  thinking  of  the 
sentiments  of  Birdofredum  Sawin — 
"That  Anglo-Saxondom's  idee's  a-knockin'  'em  to 
pieces, 

An'  that  idee's  that  every  man  does  just  what  he  dam 
pleases." 

We  may  have  a  policy,  and  we  may  have  allies,  but  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  try  to  keep  clear  of  claptrap  and 
phrases  on  a  very  serious  subject. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  one  which,  delivered 
by  a  Foreign  Minister,  would  have  meant  war  with  one 
power  or  with  two.  We  are  then  surely  entitled  to  ask 
whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  for  himself  or  for  the 
Cabinet,  for  Birmingham  or  for  Britain  ?  Is  his  menace 
directed  against  some  grave  danger  to  our  national 
position,  or  is  it  simply  bluff  meant  to  cheer  his  consti- 
tuents and  inspire  them  with  patriotic  ardour  in  their 
arduous  but  remunerative  duty  as  producers  and 
providers  of  contraband  of  war  ?    When  he  reminds  us 


that  those  who  sup  with  the  devil  need  a  long  spoon, 
does  he  mean  that  the  Czar  is  a  person  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  negotiate  a  treaty — Biindnissunfahig,  as 
one  of  the  German  papers  translated  it  ?  If  so,  one 
may  ask  what  is  the  value  of  those  assurances  and 
pledges  with  regard  to  Talien-wan  and  other  places  on 
which  Lord  Salisbury  expatiated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
only  a  few  days  ago  ? 

The  truth — the  eminently  disquieting  truth— seems  to! 
be  that  our  foreign  policy  possesses  no  real  element  of 
continuity  or  stability,  but  is  the  resultant  of  divergent 
forces  of  which  one  or  the  other  is  dominant  at  this 
moment  or  at  that.  Lord  Salisbury  has  much 
knowledge  and  even  strength  of  a  sort,  although  not 
the  kind  of  strength  to  overcome  the  peculiar  obstacles 
which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  diplomacy  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  was  truth  in  Prince  Bismarck's  sneer 
that  he  was  "a  lath  painted  to  look  like  iron,"  and  in 
the  twenty  years  that  have  passed  since  then  he  has  not 
grown  younger  or  stronger.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  Mr.  Chamberlain  abundantly  lacking  in  know- 
ledge and  experience,  but  full  of  self-confidence  and 
audacity — a  kind  of  Lord  John  Russell  without  his 
education  and  his  caution.  If  he  were  in  supreme 
command  we  should  perhaps  have  confidence  in  him,  for 
power  begets  responsibility,  but  thwarted  ambition 
always  tends  to  fret  itself  and  to  go  to  extremes. 
So  we  have  the  discords  of  the  Cabinet  transferred  to* 
the  Senate — to  the  platform  even — Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Birmingham  trying  to  score  off  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Lords  professing  ignorance  of 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  in  the  country.  In 
ordinary  times  this  might  not  matter,  but  we  seem  to 
be  living  in  extraordinary  times,  and  we  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  be  uneasy  at  the  game  of  playing 
with  matches  in  a  powder-magazine. 

"S.S.  ATLAS." 
II. 

LIKE  a  white  cloud  we  sighted  Teneriffe,  full  thirty 
leagues  away,  passed  close  to  Santa  Cruz,  left  Lan- 
zarote  on  our  lee,  coaled  at  St!  Vincent,  passed  under  San 
Antonio  rising  a  piece  of  Africa  lost  in  the  sea,  and 
then  headed  across  the  ocean  towards  Brazil.  Christ- 
mas Day  caught  us  somewhere :  no  doubt  the  longitude 
and  latitude  is  still  recorded  in  some  forgotten  log- 
book with  the  due  "observations"  and  "remarks:" 
but  we  were  Scotchmen  and  recked  but  little  of  such 
Erastian  festivals,  although  the  emigrants  performed  a 
sort  of  mutilated  mass  upon  the  deck,  a  Biscayan 
schoolmaster  mumbling  his  mystery  from  a  prayer- 
book  and  the  faithful  gathered  in  a  crowd  a  little  aft 
of  the  fore  bitts,  whilst  the  West  of  Scotland  crew 
pushed  through  them  now  and  then  to  trim  the  sails 
or  make  their  way  into  the  forecastle.  At  times  a 
perspiring  fireman  emerged  out  of  the  stokehole,  a 
"  sweat  rag"  round  his  neck  and  lump  of  waste  in  his 
black  hands,  to  breathe  and  see  the  show,  sat  looking 
for  a  minute  as  if  the  worshippers  had  been  a  tribe  of 
savages,  and  then  climbed  down  his  ladder  backwards, 
just  pausing  for  a  moment  as  his  head  sunk  below  the 
combing  of  the  hatch  to  mutter  something  reflecting  on 
the  Whore  of  Babylon. 

Days  followed  starry  nights  and  we  began  to  know 
each  other,  and  the  officers  and  men  having  emerged 
out  of  their  oilskins,  and  the  watch  and  watch  duty 
which  made  them  north  of  400,  so  to  speak,  fenced  off 
from  the  mere  landsman  and  oppressed  with  work,  they 
now  began  to  take  a  patronising  interest  in  the  pas- 
sengers and  to  chat  freely  with  the  emigrants,  their 
deep-sea  dignity  laid  on  one  side,  perhaps  because  they 
could  unbend  more  safely  as  no  other  sailors  were 
about.  The  captain,  who  since  then  has  risen  to  com- 
mand big  ships,  to  be  commodore  (I  think)  of  a  great 
line  of  steamers,  and  to  retire  upon  his  well-earned 
pension  and  laurels  to  Blackheath,  to  bore  himself 
consumedly  on  shore,  and  to  regret  the  days,  no  doubt, 
when  he  commanded  the  "s.s.  Atlas,"  was  a  pious, 
blaspheming  Scotchman,  built  as  it  seemed  to  last  for 
ever,  hardy  and  wise,  beard  like  a  scrubbing  brush, 
quick-tempered  and  good-hearted,  a  perfect  seaman  of 
what  I  may  term  the  transition  school,  having  served 
all  his  early  life  in  "wind-jammers,"  but  "sceenteefic"  in 
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his  way,  and  able,  above  all,  to  deal  with  a  scratch,  rough, 
skulking  crew  such  as  we  had  on  board.  The  mates  indefi- 
nite,all  Glasgowmen.well  educated, readirig"improving" 
books  ;  one  of  them  with  a  master's  certificate,  and  all 
so  boorish  in  demeanour  that  till  you  knew  them  it 
appeared  that  they  were  mad.  Much  is  forgiven  to 
North  Britons,  for  they  have  drunk  much,  but  why  they 
should  think  that  rudeness  shows  independence  is  not  so 
clear,  for  above  all  men  in  the  world  they  are  the  first 
to  see  a  slight  intended  to  themselves.  The  boatswain 
and  quartermasters  were  all  Englishmen,  two  of  them 
old  men-of-war's  men,  clean  and  tidy  as  old  housemaids, 
and  often  in  their  watch  off,  on  a  fine  night,  I  saw  them 
washing  their  clothes  amid  the  jeers  of  the  Scotch  crew, 
"who  did  not  hold  with  it,"  and  thought  that  water  had 
only  one  use,  to  mix  with  whisky,  and  that  that  use  was 
only  made  of  it  by  fools,  by  weaklings,  and  by  English- 
men. At  night  I  sat  and  yarned  with  them,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  learn  to  splice,  thinking  the  art  might 
turn  out  useful  in  mending  lazos,  listened  to  their  jokes 
and  forgot  most  of  them,  but  still  remember  something 
about  the  "  '  Mary  Dunn,'  of  Dover,  a  brig  (I  think)  wot 
went  to  sea  with  three  great  bloomin'  decks  and  'ad  no 
bottom."  The  crew  appeared  to  be  composed  mainly 
of  costermongers  with  a  stray  seaman  here  and  there, 
'longshoremen,  and  an  occasional  West  Highland  fisher- 
man. The  doctor  (brother  of  a  well-known  portrait 
painter),  who  perchance  may  smile  when  he  reads  this, 
informed  me  that  their  habit  was  to  come  on  board 
blind  drunk,  without  a  kit  except  a  new  jack-knife  and 
new  sea-boots,  pitch  the  latter  down  the  fore  peak  and 
fall  themselves  upon  the  top  of  them,  lie  prostrate  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  get  up  and  ask  him  for  "  black- 
wash,"  of  which  he  kept  a  mighty  store,  knowing  the 
medicines  by  experience  which  were  most  likely  to  be 
useful  in  their  case.  The  fishermen  were  quieter  and 
had  sea-chests,  good  stocks  of  clothes,  and  were  sailors 
in  a  fashion,  all  having  made  a  trip  or  two  at  sea. 
When  sails  were  hoisted  they  always  got  close  to  the 
block,  "  lifted  the  shanty,"  yo,  heave,  ho  !  and  made  as 
if  they  were  about  to  pull  like  oxen,  but  stopped  there, 
and  if  some  three  or  four  of  them  had  clapped  on  to 
the  same  rope  the  sail  would  never  have  been  set  in  the 
whole  watch  they  pulled  so  "  cartiously." 

The  Spanish  and  French  emigrants  were  mostly 
Basque,  all  wearing  "  hoinas  "  and  "  alpargatas," 
speaking  dialects  of  the  Basque  tongue  quite  com- 
prehensible to  one  another,  and  yet  hating  each  other 
to  the  full  as  much  as  Irish  and  English,  merely  because 
an  arbitrary  line  ran  through  the  mountains  where 
they  all  were  born.  A  long,  thin  Bordelais  called 
Pierre,  but  known  as  "  Monsieur  Pedro,"  because  he 
spoke  a  little  Spanish,  ruled  them  like  slaves,  and  when 
they  fought  knocked  them  about  till  they  were  quiet, 
at  times  coming  aft  to  ask  for  medicines  from  the 
doctor  with  a  grave  face,  often  explaining  with  some 
detail  that  a  woman  was  apparently  ill  with  fever,  but 
that  he  (Monsieur  Pedro)  thought  that  was  untrue,  and 
"the  dam  woman  really  make  too  much  love."  But 
love  or  fever  to  the  doctor  were  all  one  (perhaps  they 
are  to  every  one)  and  Pierre  use  to  go  off  contented  with 
a  seidlitz  powder  and  two  pills.  At  night  the  emigrants 
danced  to  the  strains  of  an  accordion,  sang  "me 
gastan  todas  "  to  the  guitar,  or  joined  in  chorus  to  the 
eighty  verses  of  an  old  southern  French  song,  known 
as  "  La  Blonde,"  a  damsel  who  wasbeloved  by  all  "  Les 
chasseurs,"  but  who  incontinently  flung  herself  away 
upon  "  a  braconnier,"  perhaps  because  as  the  chorus 
used  to  set  forth  "  Les  braconniers  sont  dangereux  et 
nombreux," — -but  why  spy  into  the  motives  of  a  poacher 
and  his  wife  ? 

The  great  Scotch  festival  found  us  off  Fernando 
Noronha,  the  little  island  off  the  coast  where  the 
Brazilians  had  a  penal  settlement.  The  day  broke  hot, 
and  as  we  passed  the  island  it  loomed  low,  the  palm 
trees  standing  in  a  sort  of  mirage  so  that  they  seemed 
to  have  no  roots  and  float  above  the  land  like  parasols, 
between  the  sand  and  sky. 

How  the  crew  got  the  liquor  no  one  ever  knew,  but 
before  twelve  o'clock  the  ship  was  like  a  pandemonium 
or  the  east  end  of  Glasgow  on  a  fast  day  night.  From 
the  stokehole  came  the  sounds  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
the  watch  on  deck  were  stupid,  and  the  emigrants 
scattered  before  them  like  chickens  before  the  gambols 


of  a  large  Newfoundland  pup.  Just  when  the  skipper 
came  on  deck,  his  sextant  in  his  hand,  ready  to  shoot 
the  sun,  a  man  walked  up  to  him  and  said  "  Hoo  are 
ye,  Captin  ?  Ye  ken  although  my  feyther  aye  sat  under 
Dr.  Candlish  I'm  a  deevil  wi'  the  lasses,  and  so  are  ye 
yirsel."  The  captain  who,  since  early  morn  had  been 
boiling  with  fury,  growled  like  a  bear,  told  the  man 
roughly  to  go  forward  and  lie  down,  received  an  inso- 
lent reply,  knocked  the  man  down,  and  had  him  put  in 
irons,  then  carried  to  a  spare  cabin  and  locked  in,  where 
he  continued  to  howl  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  until  he  fell 
asleep.  But  by  this  time  the  decks  were  filthy,  men 
falling  down  and  sick  all  over  them,  the  mates  and 
engineers  working  like  slaves,,  punching  and  kicking, 
driving  the  drunken  crew  below,  until  at  last  they  were 
all  got  into  the  forecastle  and  a  man  planted  at  the  door 
armed  with  a  handspike  to  keep  them  in. 

The  day  passed  rather  awkwardly,  for  though  a 
special  dinner  had  been  prepared,  a  list  of  toasts  drawn 
out,  haggis  and  cock-a-leekie  duly  prepared,  no  one 
could  eat  it,  for,  till  night  fell,  the  mates,  the  passengers, 
doctor,  purser,  and  such  of  the  emigrants  as  were  able 
were  forced  to  work  the  ship  ;  the  doctor  and  myself 
steering  occasionally  and  putting  the  helm  invariably 
hard  up,  when  it  should  have  been  put  hard  down, 
keeping  the  vessel  yawing  about  as  if  we  wished  to 
write  our  names  upon  the  sea.  Next  morning  decks 
were  washed,  black  eyes  and  broken  heads  attended  to, 
the  prisoner  let  out  on  promise  of  amendment  and  a 
search  made  to  find  how  the  men  had  got  the  drink. 
Nothing,  of  course,  came  out,  and  we  pursued  our 
voyage,  touching  at  Rio,  and  half-way  to  the  Plate  ran 
into  a  Pampero,  which  kept  us  out  a  day  till  one  fine 
morning  we  sighted  Lobos,  slipped  past  Maldonado,  left 
the  English  Bank  upon  our  lee,  passed  close  to  Flores 
Island,  anchored  finally  just  underneath  the  "  Mount." 
The  Neapolitan  who  rowed  me  to  the  shore  said  that  the 
"Atlas"  looked  to  him  like  a  coffin,  but  having  spent 
so  long  aboard  of  her  I  cursed  him  for  a  fool,  told  him 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  would  never  liquefy  if  he 
went  on  like  that,  and  turning  saw  the  skipper  leaning 
on  the  rail  waving  his  hat  and  calling  out  "  So  long, 
don't  forget  New  Year's  Day."  I  said  I  would  not  and 
the  "  Atlas  "  passed  out  of  my  life,  and  what  became  of 
her  only  the  underwriters  could  possibly  have  told. 
Perhaps  she  was  broken  up  for  scrap  iron,  lost  on  a 
well-known  shoal,  sold  for  a  tramp,  and  may  be  dodges 
about  between  the  Islands  of  the  Chinese  Seas,  if  she  has 
not  long  ago  foundered  in  the  night  after  the  fashion  of 
so  many  of  her  class. 

But  anyhow  my  copy  of  the  "Faerie  Queene  "  still 
smells  of  cockroaches,  is  spotted  on  the  cover  with  salt 
water,  some  of  the  leaves  are  foxed,  the  title  page  is 
lost,  and  when  I  open  it  even  the  music  of  "  Epitha- 
lamion  "  is  dumb,  and  in  its  stead  I  hear  the  swishing 
of  the  sea,  feel  the  screw  racing  and  the  long-drawn-out 
notes  of  a  "forebitter"  seem  to  quaver  in  the  air,  until 
I  shut  the  book.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

SPRING  AND  SPORT  IN  BARBIZON. 

T  DO  not  wish  to  convey  even  a  momentary  impression 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Barbizon  are  given  over 
entirely  to  the  joys  of  the  chase,  or  that  it  is  an 
entertainment  commonly  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
stray  visitors.  The  bones  of  Millet  would  surely  turn 
in  their  quiet  grave  at  Chailly  should  any  one  suggest 
that  the  peaceful  hamlet  is  a  whit  less  the  happy 
Paradise  of  artists  than  in  the  days  when  he  saw  that 
vision  of  peasants  bowed  beneath  the  benediction  of 
the  evening  Angelus,  and  immortalised  the  pathos  of 
their  sudden  rest.  No  :  Barbizon  is  still  one  of  the 
last  haunts  of  the  spirit  of  romance,  and  the  ghosts  of  ' 
Millet  and  Corot,  Diaz  and  Rousseau,  still  haunt  the 
village  street  in  the  white  moonlight,  and  lurk  in  the 
shadows  of  the  dark  dining  room  at  the  Hotel  Siron. 
In  that  hotel  is  perhaps  the  plainest  sign  of  the 
procession  of  the  years  ;  for  Madame  Siron,  the  homely 
friend  of  many  generations  of  artists  and  poets  has 
sold  the  place  to  a  young  and  enterprising  couple,  who 
have  brought  something  of  the  bustle  and  energy  of 
Paris  with  them.  Now  she  sits  in  front  of  her  cottage 
beside  Millet's  old  studio,  and  cuts  up  cabbage  for  soup. 
There,  if  you  are  patient  of  her  ganulily,  and  happen 
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to  be  one  of  her  favourites — I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
one — you  may,  perhaps,  win  from  her  some  delightful 
reminiscences  of  the  great  men  she  has  known.  But 
she  is  old,  and  her  memory  is  something  over-charged, 
and,  besides,  now  that  she  has  become  a  proprietaire, 
she  has  many  other  things  to  think  of  than  the  doings 
of  feckless  painters — a  race  for  which  she  has,  I  am 
persuaded,  a  gentle  and  motherly  contempt.  Still,  you 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  glean  something  of  entertain- 
ment from  her  slightly  vague  recollections.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  for  instance,  is  one  of  those  of  whom 
she  likes  best  to  talk,  and  she  is  full  of  stories  of  his 
quaint  humour.  If  Professor  Colvin  will  take  the 
trouble  to  call  on  her  when  he  next  happens  to  be  near 
Fontainebleau,  he  will  certainly  be  repaid  by  the  story 
of  how  R.  L.  S.  was  once  locked  up — in  company,  I 
think,  with  Mr.  Lloyd-Osborne — for  being  a  vagabond, 
without  visible  means  of  support.  I  cannot  tell  how 
far  her  memory  has  been  embroidered  with  the  cobwebs 
of  time  ;  but  she  tells  the  tale  with  amazing  spirit  and 
enjoyment  of  Stevenson's  humorous  disgust  at  the 
grotesque  affair. 

It  was  after  an  hour  thus  spent  in  listening  to  her 
gossip  that  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  sport  in 
Barbizon,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  villagers  themselves. 
For  there  are  two  ways  of  pursuing  the  gentle  deer. 
This  is  how  I  beheld  the  first.  Leaving  the  old  lady's 
front  garden — it  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
moon  was  young,  and  you  could  hear  the  feet  of  spring 
moving  softly  under  the  pine  trees — I  fell  in  with  the 
last  survivor  of  the  band  of  painters  who  made  Barbizon 
famous.  He  is  still  faithful  to  its  memory,  and,  at 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  was  regarded  by  the 
younger  men  as  the  great  authority  on  all  the  village 
ways  and  traditions.  Talking  busily,  as  we  regained 
the  village  street,  I  was  a  ware  of  a  procession  of  men, 
moving  in  a  mysterious  way  and  carrying  huge  bundles 
of  newspapers  under  their  arms.  I  seemed  to  be 
watching,  in  a  phantom  Fleet  Street,  the  silent  ghosts 
of  newsboys,  racing  to  sell  spectral  "  specials."  There 
was  no  raucous  shouting  of  finals  and  'orrid  murders  ; 
but  they  pursued  each  other  down  the  street  with  the 
true  newsboy's  run,  and  the  bundles  of  papers  waved  in 
the  quiet  air. 

"  No,"  said  my  friend,  "  it  is  not  a  meeting  of  the 
Barbizon  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  nor  of  the  paid 
unemployed.  It  is  only  the  villagers  getting  ready  for 
a  deer-hunt." 

We  followed  them,  I  incredulous,  to  where  the  forest 
gives  place  abruptly  to  the  flat-tilled  fields.  Here 
the  villagers  scattered  and  began  to  impale  the  opened 
newspapers  on  the  low  bushes  that  belt  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  For  two  or  three  miles  the  fluttering  girdle 
seemed  to  extend,  and  when  all  the  papers  had  been 
thus  fixed,  the  villagers  quietly  turned  round  and  went 
home  again,  while  my  guide  laughed  heartily  at  my 
blank  astonishment.  Presently  he  condescended  to 
explain  that  these  curious  proceedings  were  directed 
against  the  deer  who  come  down  in  the  spring  moon- 
light to  eat  the  young  crops  in  the  plains.  There  they 
stay  feeding  till  the  dawn,  but  when  they  turn  back  to 
the  forest  they  are  scared  by  the  long  line  of  waving 
papers,  and  stand  helpless  with  fright,  until  the  villagers 
armed  with  stones  and  staves  come  out  and  slay  them. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "you  wake  up  early  in  the  morning,  you 
will  hear  a  man  blowing  a  horn  down  the  street ;  and  if 
you  get  up  you  will  find  that  all  the  men  are  coming 
down  here  in  a  body  with  all  sorts  of  weapons — sticks 
and  blunderbusses  and  flint-lock  pistols — to  see  what 
they  can  catch.  But  if  you  come  down  with  them  to 
see  the  kill,  do  not  stand  behind  any  of  the  weapons, 
which  are  rather  apt  to  go  off  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is 
worth  seeing  as  a  curious  survival  of  barbarous  and 
primitive  sport." 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  such  blasts  of  hideous  trumpets  as  seemed 
likely  to  lay  flat  the  walls  of  the  inn  ;  and,  hastily 
dressing,  I  ran  down  into  the  street.  There  I  found 
all  the  villagers  assembled,  armed,  as  my  friend  had 
predicted,  with  weapons  of  the  stone  age.  We  stole 
by  short  cuts  through  the  forest,  and  presently  were 
crouching  down  and  peering  through  the  undergrowth 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain.  At  first  I  could  see  nothing, 
but  presently  I  saw  two  or  three  deer  standing  about 


a  hundred  yards  off,  staring  in  a  dazed,  stupid  fashion 
at  the  trees  whose  shelter  they  dared  not  seek.  Then 
began  such  a  howling  and  banging  and  spluttering  of 
rusty  firearms  as  I  hope  never  to  hear  again.  I  could 
not  see  that  any  harm  had  been  done  to  the  deer,  but 
immediately  the  attacking  army  broke  cover  and  rushed 
into  the  open.  Of  the  three  deer,  two  made  a  wild 
dash  for  the  forest,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  unscathed. 
The  third  made  off  towards  Chailly,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  shouting  crowd.  How  it  happened  I  could  not 
clearly  see,  but  the  apparently  unequal  conflict  ended  in 
the  death  of  the  quarry.  Perhaps  it  died  of  sheer 
humiliation  at  being  hunted  in  so  unsportsmanlike  a 
manner  ;  at  any  rate  it  fell  to  earth — ■ 

"  Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras." 
I  did  not  stay  to  see  what  he  had  who  killed  the  deer,, 
for  it  was  breakfast  time,  but  I  know  that  the  poor  beast 
was  brought  home  in  comic  triumph,  hewn  in  pieces, 
and  apportioned  by  lot  amongst  the  valiant  huntsmen. 

Another  way.  Two  or  three  evenings  later,  M. 
Bachelard,  the  new  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  came  to  me 
after  dinner  with  the  exciting  news  that  on  the  following 
day  there  was  to  be  a  "  chasse-a-courre  "  five  miles 
off.  There  chanced  to  be  in  our  party  an  English  lady, 
known  to  all  hunting  folk  as  the  most  intrepid  rider  to 
hounds  in  the  shires.  To  her  I  went  with  the  joyful 
news,  and  we  instantly  went  out  into  the  village  to  see  if 
we  could  beg,  borrow  or  steal  anything  with  four  legs 
that  would  carry  us  to  the  meet.  Alas  !  there  was  not 
even  a  butcher's  pony — there  is  no  butcher  in  Barbizon 
— and  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  hiring  the  one 
ramshackle  carriage,  drawn  by  a  moribund  steed,  which 
was  the  proudest  possession  of  the  village.  In  this 
the  next  afternoon  we  started  forth,  almost  as  excitedi 
as  though  we  were  going  to  the  season's  first  meet  of 
the  Pytchley.  After  an  hour's  drive  we  heard  a  violent 
blowing  of  horns  and  so  beautiful  a  music  of  hounds 
that  even  our  horse  came  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
grave  and  said  "Aha!  aha!"  We  turned  a  sharp 
corner  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  meet.  There  was 
a  crowd  of  carriages,  filled  with  beautiful  women, 
dressed  as  though  for  the  Bois  ;  but  we  did  not  look 
so  much  at  these  as  at  the  gorgeously  arrayed  men  who 
rode  excitedly  about.  Each  was  dressed  in  a  long,  pink 
frock-coat,  heavily  laced  and  frogged ;  each  wore  a  gold- 
covered  cap,  like  a  herald's  ;  each  had  an  enormous 
horn  wound  several  times  around  him  ;  each  seemed  like 
to  fall  off  his  horse  with  hysteria.  Acting  on  the  hint 
of  a  friendly  huntsman,  we  followed  the  high  road  for 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  and  presently  took  up  our 
position  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  valley.  There  were 
high  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  road,  thickly  wooded. 
For  nearly  an  hour  nothing  happened  ;  our  horse  be- 
came reconciled  to  death  again,  and  we  to  disappoint- 
ment. Suddenly  in  the  distance  we  heard  the  winding 
horns,  and  a  little  later  came  the  music  of  the  pack. 
Then  again  all  was  still.  A  few  minutes  passed,  and: 
there  was  a  sound  of  crashing  bushes,  and  from  the 
wood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  not  more 
than  twenty  yards  in  front  of  us,  there  came  a 
magnificent  stag — a  royal.  He  looked  up  and  down 
the  road  with  the  utmost  complacence,  and  then  quietly 
trotted  up  the  opposite  hill.  Full  five  more  minutes 
passed,  and  then  the  forest  gave  up  to  our  astonished 
view  a  black  poodle  and  a  mongrel  terrier.  Yapping 
violently,  they  were  hot  upon  the  scent,  and  made  haste 
to  climb  the  hill  with  valorous  intention.  Silence  for 
five  minutes  more,  and  then  came  the  pack,  utterly 
exhausted.  They  had  not  lost  the  scent,  but  when  they 
saw  whither  it  led  them  they  sat  down  in  the  road  with 
lolling  tongues.  The  next  interval  was  so  long  that  we 
began  to  think  that  the  entire  hunt  had  rushed  down, 
some  steep  place  to  destruction  ;  but  even  they  arrived 
in  course  of  time.  Their  horses  were  fagged,  their 
gorgeous  coats  torn  and  dusty,  and  most  of  their 
horns  were  silent.  Only  the  master  was  still  ener- 
getic. He  rode  wildly  up  and  down  the  road,  half 
suspecting,  I  fancy,  that  I  had  concealed  the  stag  some- 
where about  my  person.  To  his  eager  inquiries  as  to 
the  course  the  quarry  had  taken,  I  answered,  politely, 
that  I  thought  he  had  gone  to  take  afternoon  tea  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  He  was  indignant  at  my  levity,  which 
I  still  think  to  have  been  justified,  for  my  hunting  friend! 
and  I  had  nearly  fallen  out  of  the  carriage  in,  our 
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laughter.  So  he  made  a  fine  pretence  of  calling  off  the 
hounds,  which  needed  no  salvation  from  the  further 
perils  of  the  chase  ;  and  with  a  final  melancholy  toot, 
like  that  of  Mulvaney's  elephant,  the  now  mute  and 
inglorious  procession  went  home.  Those  who  will 
may  decide  which  is  the  more  sportsmanlike  of  the  two 
methods  of  stag-hunting  practised  in  Barbizon. 

T.  S. 

MR.  SHAW'S  PROFESSION.— II. 

LAST  Saturday,  Mr.  Shaw's  account  of  his  condition 
quite  spoilt  my  enjoyment  of  the  article  I  had 
written  about  his  plays.  I  had  not  heard  about  his 
foot,  and  it  distressed  and  disconcerted  me,  as  a  senti- 
mentalist, to  find  myself  saying  unfavourable  things 
about  the  work  of  one  who  was  ill  in  bed.  Were  he 
not,  happily,  now  convalescent,  I  should  have  to  break 
the  promise  I  made  to  my  readers  that  I  would  pursue 
my  criticism  of  his  plays  this  week. 

My  readers  may  remember  that  I  laid  stress  on  the 
unrealness  of  the  chief  characters  in  his  most  ambitious 
play,  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession."     Well,   I  cannot 
admit  that  the  chief  characters  in  his  other  plays  are 
one    whit    more    real    than   Vivie  Warren   and  her 
friends.    They  are,  indeed,  of  precisely  the  same  type. 
The  men  are   all   disputative   machines,  ingeniously 
constructed,  and   the   women,   who,  almost  without 
exception,  belong  to  the  strange  cult  of  the  fountain- 
pen,   are,    if   anything,    rather    more  self-conscious 
than  the  men.    I  am  aware  that  there  are  inhuman 
persons  in  the  world,  here  and  there.     One  or  two 
inhuman  characters  would  not  be  amiss  in  a  play.  But 
the  play  that  is  monopolised  by  them  can  never  be 
taken  seriously.     Does  Mr.   Shaw,  like  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  wish  that  any>  of  his  plays  shall  be  seriously 
taken  ?     For   some   of  them,   undoubtedly,   that  is 
his  ardent  wish,  but,  until   he   has   been    re -incar- 
nated  and   has   thoroughly  re-written   them,  it  will 
not  be  gratified.    Moral  purpose  is  all  very  well  for  a 
dramatist  who,  like  Ibsen,  can  express  it  through  the 
tragic  or  comic  evolutions  of  realised  human  character. 
To  a  dramatist  who  cannot  do  that,  moral  purpose  is  a 
disaster ;   it  forces  him   to   burden   himself  and  his 
puppets  with  a  load  which  they  cannot  bear,  a  load 
without  which  they  might  be  quite  agile,  effective  and 
amusing.    Mr.    Shaw   is   not,    as   the   truly  serious 
dramatist  must  be,  one  who  loves  to  study  and  depict 
men  and  women  for  their  own  sake,  with  or  without 
moral  purpose.    When  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  morally  pur- 
poseful, he  is  fantastic  and  frivolous,  and  it  is  then  that 
his  plays  |are  good.    In  farce,  psychological  reality  is 
not  wanted — it  would  be  out  of  place,  and  "Arms  and 
the  Man,"  and  "You  Never  Can  Tell"  lose  nothing  and 
gain  much,  whilst  "  Widower's  Houses,"  and  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession "  are    ruined   by  the  absurdity 
of   their  characters  and  situations.     No  one  admires 
more  heartily  than  I   the  keenness   of  Mr.  Shaw's 
intellect  and  the  absolute  sincerity  with  which  Mr. 
Shaw  maintains  and  lives  up  to  his  convictions.  Nor 
would  any  one  be  more  heartily  glad  than  I  to  see  more 
intellectual  force  and  more  moral  earnestness  in  the 
serious  plays  that  are  written  for  the  English  stage. 
But  these  qualities,  without  that    human  sympathy 
to   which    in    the    best   dramatist    they  are  always 
subordinate,    are    thrown    utterly   away   on  serious 
play-writing.    Mr.  Shaw's  penetrating  eye  is  of  great 
use  to  him  in  satire  or  in  criticism.    He  is  one  of  those 
gifted  observers  who  can  always  see  through  a  brick 
wall.    But  the  very  fact  that  a  man  can  see  through  a 
brick  wall  means  that  he  cannot  see  the  brick  wall.  It 
is  because  flesh  and  blood  make  no  impression  on  the 
X  rays  that  Herr  Rontgen  is  able  to  show  us  our 
bones  and  any  latch-keys  that  we  may  have  swallowed, 
or    fish-hooks    that    may    have    entered    into  our 
hands.    Flesh  and  blood  are  quite  invisible  to  Mr. 
Shaw.    He  thinks  that  because  he  cannot  see  them 
they  do  not  exist,  and  that  he  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
realist.    I  need  hardly  point  out  to  my  readers  that  he 
is  mistaken.    To  those  who  have  read  his  plays  I  need 
hardly  point  out  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  his 
serious  characters  are  just  so  many  skeletons,  which  do 
but  dance  and  grin  and  rattle  their  bones.     I  can 
hardly  wonder  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  so  often  hesitated 
about  allowing  this  or  that  theatrical  manager  to  pro- 


duce one  of  his  serious  plays.  To  produce  one  of  them 
really  well  would  be  almost  impossible  at  any  ordinary 
theatre.  There  is,  however,  one  management  which 
might  attempt  and  be  able  to  achieve  the  task.  I  refer 
to  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cook. 

Of  Mr.  Shaw's  philosophy  I  need  merely  say  that  it 
rests,  like  Plato's  "  Republic,"  on  a  profound  ignorance 
of  human  nature.  Just  as  the  great  idealist  of  Athens 
imagined  that  the  equality  of  man  to  man,  and  of  woman 
to  man,  would  one  day  be  not  merely  recognised  but  also 
established,  so  does  our  idealist  of  London  believe  that 
the  tactics  of  Fabius  are  the  one  thing  needed  to 
ensure  Socialism,  Women's  Rights  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  touching  propaganda.  Let  him  continue  to 
believe  so,  by  all  means.  But  let  him  not  imagine- that, 
by  writing  dramatic  representations  of  men  and  women 
as  (perhaps)  they  ought  to  be  he  is  so  far  advancing  his 
cause  as  to  make  any  one  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
his  characters.  In  a  word,  let  him  write  no  more 
plays-with-a-purpose.  Let  him  not  be  beguiled  by  Mr. 
Archer's  contempt  for  "  You  Never  Can  Tell "  and 
perfervid  admiration  of  "Candida."  Mr.  Shaw,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  a  man  of  inexhaustible  wit 
and  humour.  Such  qualities  Mr.  Archer  is  always 
ready  to  recognise  in  any  writer,  but  he  is  never  quite  able 
to  love  them.  He  would  rather  see  a  man  trying  to  be 
serious  than  succeeding  in  being  funny.  Extravagance 
and  excess  frighten  him.  He  sees  in  them  the  constant 
menace  to  the  talent  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Shaw,  and,  like  a  hen 
with  a  duckling,  he  is  never  free  from  the  stress  of  nervous 
anxiety.  But  let  him  cease  to  recall  Mr.  Shaw  from 
the  pond  of  farcical  comedy.  The  critic's  aim  should  be 
to  encourage  every  writer  to  do  what  he  can  do  best, 
what  is  most  natural  to  him  ;  not  to  implore  him  to 
persist  in  tasks  which  (be  they  never  so  superior)  he  will 
never  accomplish.  To  every  artist  that  form  of  art  to 
which  his  own  talent  is  best  suited  should  seem  the 
highest  form  of  art.  It  is  curious  how  often  the  artist 
is  ignorant  of  his  own  true  bent.  To  teach  him  his  own 
true  bent  is  the  only  service  a  critic  can  render  him. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  writing 
of  good  farces.  He  may  try,  and  try  again,  to  be 
serious,  but  his  nationality  will  always  prevent  him 
from  succeeding  in  the  attempt.  When  he  writes 
seriously,  he  is  always  Paddy  malgre  hit.  A  man  should 
never  be  himself-despite-himself.  He  should  be  himself 
simply.  I  hope  that  in  future  Mr.  Shaw  will  be  Paddy, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  chance.  If  he  will  do  that,  he  has 
a  great  future  in  English  drama.       Max  Beerbohm. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— XI. 

IN  the  course  of  1895  we  had  occasion  to  comment  on 
the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office.  We  said,  among 
other  things,  that  "we  cannot  recommend  any  one  to 
try  Norwich  if  he  should  be  seeking  an  insurance 
investment;"  we  commented  adversely  on  the  expenses 
being  20  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  on  the  maintenance 
of  five  expensive  branches  in  London  alone,  on  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  being  laughably  inconsistent 
with  the  boast  of  "rigid  economy"  to  be  found  in  the 
prospectus,  on  the  microscopical  increase  of  the  total 
premium  income  in  spite  of  a  very  large  new  business, 
and  on  sundry  other  matters  all  tending  to  the  con- 
clusion that  insurers  would  do  better  to  take  their 
policies  elsewhere.  The  whole  of  these  statements 
were,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  strictly  correct.  Since 
24  August,  1895,  we  have  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
remember,  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the  Norwich 
Union;  but  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  our 
business  manager  applied  to  this  society,  as  to  other 
companies,  for  an  advertisement,  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  following  remarkable  letter: — 
Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society,  Norwich, 

30  April,  1898. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  24th  inst.  asking  for  an 
advertisement  has  been  handed  to  me.  I  presume  that 
in  writing  us  you  have  been  unaware  that  during 
recent  years  the  "  Saturday  Review"  has  lent  itself  to 
attacks  upon  this  Society  which  are  as  unaccountable 
as  they  are  unfair  and  misleading,  and  are  clearly 
marked  by  an  animus  on  the  part  of  the  writer  which 
neither  we  nor  those  who  have  communicated  with  us 
on  the  subject  are  able  to  understand.     We  have  not 
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previously  taken  any  notice  of  the  matter,  as  we 
believe  that  a  journal,  however  influential,  which  allows 
its  columns  to  be  used  in  the  manner  indicated,  must 
cease,  sooner  or  later,  to  command  respect.  It  is 
hardly,  however,  to  be  expected  that  we  should,  in  the 
circumstances,  respond  to  your  invitation  to  advertise 
in  the  "  Saturday  Review." — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  J.  W.  Deuchar, 

Secretary  and  Actuary. 

If  Mr.  Deuchar  had  informed  us  in  1895  tnat  our 
statements  in  regard  to  his  Society  were  incorrect  or 
that  our  advice  to  policy-holders,  to  the  effect  that  they 
could  insure  elsewhere  to  better  advantage  was  bad,  we 
would  gladly  have  published  his  correction,  and  had  our 
statements  been  proved  erroneous  we  would  have  given 
full  publicity  to  our  mistakes,  had  such  existed. 

That  our  advice  to  avoid  the  Norwich  Union — which 
was  given  in  1895— was  sound,  is  proved  by  the  valuation 
which  has  just  been  published  in  the  official  returns  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  bonuses,  which  on  the  old 
basis  yielded,  as  we  showed,  quite  unattractive  results, 
have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent., 
while  the  provision  for  expenses  has  grown  steadily  less 
in  each  of  the  last  three  valuation  periods.  The  per- 
centage of  the  premium  income  set  aside  for  future 
expenses  and  profits,  and  the  percentage  actually  ex- 
pended, compare  as  follows  : — 

1896  1891  1886 

Expenditure  provided  for  25*4    ...    23*1    ...  22*9 

Expenditure  incurred   14*4    ...    17*5    ...  20*2 

Difference  ii'o    ...      5*6    ...  27 

This  difference  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  profit, 
and  is  seen  to  be  steadily  on  the  decrease.  We  have 
looked  carefully  into  the  amount  of  whole-life  and 
endowment  assurance  that  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Norwich  Union  for  a  premium  of  £\o  a  year,  and  have 
compared  it  with  the  amount  that  may  be  obtained 
under  similar  policies  for  a  similar  premium  at  similar 
ages  from  other  offices,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  a 
single  policy  that  gives  such  good  results  from  the 
Norwich  Union  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  A 
comparison  of  its  non-participating  whole-life  and 
endowment  assurance  rates  shows  that  these  policies 
also  may  be  obtained  at  lower  rates  elsewhere. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Society's  immediate 
annuities,  and  we  can  therefore  repeat  the  opinion  we 
formerly  expressed,  that  insurers  can  do  better  at  every 
age,  and  for  all  kinds  of  polices,  than  go  to  the  Norwich 
Union  Life  Assurance  Society.  In  making  this  state- 
ment, we  give  it  a  wider  expression  than  we  did 
formerly,  and  apply  it  not  merely  to  participating 
endowment  assurance,  but  to  insurance  of  all  kinds, 
and  our  opinion  is  even  more  emphatic  than  it  was  in 
1895,  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  valuation 
returns  made  by  the  Society  in  the  interval. 

THE  OPERA. 

COVENT  GARDEN  has  at  last,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
.  to  use  so  violent  a  phrase  for  the  sake  of  its  point, 
justified  its  existence  by  the  production  of  the  most 
completely  beautiful  performance  of  "  Orfeo  "  that  can 
be  conceived.  For  once  there  was  absolutely  no  con- 
sideration allowed  for  the  public,  and  the  public  showed 
its  appreciation  of  the  fact  by  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  in  shoals.  Whoever  was  responsible  for 
the  stage  management,  he  has  my  most  cordial  con- 
gratulations. He  proved,  among  other  things,  that 
which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  maintain  on  too  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  that  if  you  only  apply  Wagnerian 
treatment  to  the  really  dramatic  writings  of  the  elder 
masters,  Gluck  and  Mozart  for  example,  you  will  find 
the  result  worth  more  than  all  your  pains.  Wagner, 
supposing  that  he  had  a  very  particular  mission  to 
destroy  opera,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  rational 
music-drama,  was  far  too  egotistic  to  discover  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  doing  nothing  more  significant 
than  rearranging  terms  which,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  had 
been  permitted  to  grow  loose,  flabby  and  vague.  His 
interest  was  so  far  concentrated  in  himself  that  he 
scarcely  perceived  the, service  he  was  doing  to  his  pre- 
decessors, and  imagined  all  the  time  that  he  was  pro- 
ducing a  new  operatic  ideal.    Had  he  devoted  himself 


to  applying  that  ideal  to  the  great  work  of  those  pre- 
decessors, he  would  have  stultified  his  own  theories, 
but  luckily  the  oppression  of  prophecy  rests  only  upon 
the  prophet  himself,  and  there  are  many  others  who, 
following  in  the  trail  of  the  prophet,  can  apply  his 
utterances  in  a  manner  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed. 
So  it  was  at  Covent  Garden  on  Wednesday,  when  the 
exceedingly  Wagnerian  stage  manager  gave  us  that 
lovely  second  act  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  Trees  were 
everywhere,  softly  accepting  and  returning  the  moon- 
light. There  was  no  blatant  effect.  The  whole  chorus 
had  been  trained  to  move  with  exquisite  grace  and 
feeling,  if  a  little  formally  perhaps — how  can  you  make 
choruses  individually  charming? — and  when  the  exquisite 
music  was  added  to  this  scenic  effect,  the  general 
result  was  little  short  of  overpowering.  One  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  thoughtful  critics  now  dis- 
cussing music  in  this  country  has  made  the  curious 
objection  that  the  scene  was  not  lighted  sufficiently  \. 
but  surely  the  whole  significance  of  the  matter  lay  in 
the  point  that  the  subdued  light  was  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  exquisite  remoteness  of  the  music.  That 
wonderful  D  minor  flute  solo,  representing  the  "wan- 
dering spirit  "  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  my  re- 
membrance at  Covent  Garden  in  this  particular  act. 
It  is  impossible  to  listen  to  this  magnificent  music, 
especially  if  interpreted  under  such  conditions,  without 
recalling  Berlioz  and  his  fine  appreciation  of  the  work. 
I  have  to  recall  from  memory  his  words  :  "  La  m£lodie 
de  Gluck  est  concue  de  telle  sorte  que  la  flute  se  prete 
a  tous  les  mouvements  inquiets  de  cette  douleur 
eternelle.  C'est  d'abord  une  voix  a  peine  percep- 
tible ;  puis  elle  g6mit  doucement,  s'dleve  au  cri 
d'un  cceur  ddchiri  d'incurable  blessures,  et  retombe 
peu  a  peu  au  murmure  chagrin  d'une  ame  re- 
signed ....  quel  poete  !"  All  that  emotion,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  reproduced  by  the  flute-player — his 
name,  I  believe,  is  Mr.  Griffiths — at  Covent  Garden  on 
Wednesday.  The  thing  was  probably,  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  altogether  absurd.  Gluck  wrote 
for  the  Queen  of  France,  not  for  the  Covent  Garden 
public,  and  it  does  the  management  of  the  Opera  infinite 
credit  that  the  artist  and  his  Queen  were  considered 
in  this  instance  and  not  the  public.  I  wonder,  by  the 
way,  if  Mr.  Higgins  or  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth  care  about  the 
comparison  of  themselves  to  Marie  Antoinette  ;  but,  if 
they  go  on  like  this,  bringing  in  their  hands  such 
splendidly  artistic  productions  in  place  of  mere  catch- 
penny operatic  arrangements,  their  fate  will  be  much 
the  same. 

Miss  Marie  Brema  has  done  many  beautiful  things 
in  the  past,  but  her  Orfeo  is  far  and  away  the  best 
thing  she  has  ever  done,  better  than  her  Brunnhilde  of 
last  week.  She  adopted  a  curiously  restrained  idea  of 
the  part,  but  she  justified  her  choice  with  the  most 
complete  success.  She  showed  one  that  the  restraint 
was  due  to  a  feeling  for  the  intense  emotion  which  the 
part  contains  rather  than  to  any  thought  of  under- 
playing the  character  for  the  sake  of  contrast  to 
predecessors  in  its  interpretation.  The  pantomime 
of  the  second  act  was  perfectly  conceived  ;  it  was  not 
statuesque,  but  it  was  wonderfully  subtle  in  its  actual 
expression  of  real  living  emotion.  Her  singing  of  the 
famous  "Che  faro" — I  forget  the  first  words  of  the 
French  version  which,  to  be  quite  accurate,  she  gave 
us — was  also  a  most  poignant  musical  utterance. 
Would  that  words  were  possible  to  describe  the  con- 
tinuity of  her  charm— how  she  moved,  sang,  and  ex- 
pressed herself  thus  sweetly,  thus  tragically,  thus 
plangently  !  Her  Euridice  was  Miss  Suzanne  Adams, 
who  is  the  only  exponent  of  the  part  I  have  ever  heard 
who  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  who  did  justice  to  the 
music  provided  for  her. 

We  have  also  had  a  singularly  fine  performance  of 
"  Tristan,"  with  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Madame  Nordica 
in  the  principal  parts.  Madame  Nordica,  perhaps, 
failed  a  little  in  the  expression  of  utter  abandonment 
which  Isolde  was  created  by  Wagner  to  show  ;  but,  in 
the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  the  second  act  she  was 
extremely  good.  De  Reszke,  of  course,  only  repeated 
an  old  success  ;  but  such  repetitions  are  too  rare  in  a. 
world  which  clamours  for  beauty,  and  seldom  receives 
it.  The  same  pair  of  artists  appeared  on  Wednesday  in. 
"Lohengrin,"  and  here  Madame  Nordica  was  com. 
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pletely  successful.  I  remember  her  as  Elsa  a  few  years 
ago  at  Bayreuth,  on  an  occasion  when  she  electrified 
musical  Germany,  and  I  thought  on  Wednesday  that 
time  had  even  sweetened  that  memorable  performance. 
Jean  de  Reszke's  Lohengrin  was  sung  not  quite  so 
strongly  as  usual ;  but  its  coherence,  its  consistence, 
its  splendid  romance  were  as  insistent  as  ever.  M.  Saleza 
has  also  appeared  as  Don  Jose  in  "  Carmen"  and  made 
a  big  impression  by  his  fine  singing  and  very  vigorous 
acting.  Madame  Eames  has  given  us  once  more  the 
beautiful  Juliette  who  is  not  the  real  Juliette,  and,  in  a 
word,  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself  for  having 
been  quite  unable  to  discover  great  matter  for  blame. 

V.  B. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  ART 
AT  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

THIS  exhibition,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
many  fine  pictures,  has  an  importance  in  various 
wavs  for  the  moment.  These  secondary  points  are  (1) 
Methods  of  exhibition  ;  (2)  the  bringing  over  of  foreign 
painters  ;  (3)  the  grouping  of  forces  and  schools  ;  (4) 
the  importance  given  to  other  graphic  arts  than  that  of 
painting.  Under  all  these  heads  it  will  have  its  effect, 
will  make  an  impact  on  the  conduct  of  exhibitions  in 
the  future  ;  and  I  will  deal  with  its  character  under 
these  heads  shortly,  before  treating  a  much  graver 
question,  namely,  What  does  this  exhibition,  so  far  as 
it  gives  a  review  of  the  activity  of  painters  since  the 
sixties,  spell  for  the  history  of  art?  First,  then,  the 
more  political  questions. 

(1)  The  rooms  are  delightfully  spacious  and  airy, 
hung  with  a  pleasant  grey-green  canvas,  well  lighted, 
with  a  light  scientifically  tempered  and  screened,  as  in 
all  exhibitions  organized  by  Mr.  Whistler.  The  increase 
in  physical  comfort  puts  the  spectator  in  a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  is  agreeably  disposed  towards  what  is 
offered  to  his  sight.  It  is  like  sitting  down  to  a  well- 
appointed  meal  in  a  pleasantly  lit  room,  instead  of 
bivouacing  in  a  glare  infested  with  midges.  Moreover, 
the  quantity  of  the  repast  is  no  more  than  can  be 
pleasantly  faced.  Here  praise  must  check.  Even  in 
these  three  galleries,  stocked  from  so  wide  a  field,  there 
is  far  too  much  rubbish  ;  there  is  a  double,  instead  of 
the  single  line  that  should  be  aimed  at  ;  indeed  it  has 
only  been  possible  to  hang  the  President's  pictures 
thoroughly  well. 

(2)  The  "international"  part  of  the  show  is,  naturally 
enough,  a  very  up-and-down  affair.  The  Scotchmen, 
who  have  been  its  main  organizers,  give  their  return 
party  to  the  foreigners  who  have  shown  them  hospitality 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  Munich.  The  result  is  a 
scratch  gathering,  pieced  out  in  some  cases  by  lendings 
from  dealers  and  private  owners.  The  committee  has 
been  further  handicapped  by  the  expense  of  importing 
foreign  pictures.  In  all  this  they  will  learn  from  a 
year's  experience,  and  I  suggest  that  a  better  plan  is 
to  have  one  or  two  guests  each  time,  thoroughly  well 
seen  to  and  represented.  Little  is  gained,  for  example, 
by  showing  a  study  or  two  by  a  painter  like  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  It  gives  no  idea  of  the  man  to  those  who 
don't  know  his  monuments.  These  it  is  impossible  to 
show,  but  a  representative  group  of  studies  for  them, 
like  those  shown  two  years  ago  in  Paris,  would  be  worth 
exhibiting.  Then  the  committee,  in  spite  of  its  obliga- 
tions to  return  hospitality,  must  be  more  cautious  in  its 
invitations  to  Germany.  Some  of  these  eminent  men 
would  be  more  discreetly  represented  in  black  and 
white,  or  even  by  written  descriptions  of  their  ideas. 

(3)  It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal 
of  Glasgow,  but  there  is  rather  too  much,  and  Glasgow 
cannot  be  said  to  make  a  very  good  show.  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  had  a  heavy  time  with  two  Scots 
Worthies  ;  Mr.  Lavery,  not  grappling  so  close,  comes 
off  better,  and  Mr.  Walton  in  a  carefully  drawn 
portrait  ;  Mr.  Macgregor  also  has  a  rough-hewn  land- 
scape of  some  nobility  ;  but  a  movement  that  appealed 
to  us  all  at  first  by  its  spirited  assertion  of  one  element 
in  the  art  of  painting,  presumes  too  much  upon  that 
one  feature,  and  essays  to  carry  on  the  art  on  too  small 
a  capital.  Of  individuals  outside  of  this  group,  Mr. 
Muhrman  makes  an  excellent  show  ;  and  there  is  an 
interesting  set  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Crawhall,  the  original 
of  Mr.  Nicholson's  ingenious  art.    Englishmen,  with 


the  exception  of  Mr.  Furse,  Mr.  James  Charles,  and 
a  few  more,  are  not  represented.  The  exact  de- 
scription of  the  exhibition,  then,  would  be  the  Glas- 
gow-American-Champ-de-Mars  Supplement  to  the 
Academy,  New  Gallery  and  New  English  Art  Club.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  this  ;  it  depends  on  causes  in  the 
personal  grouping  of  artists,  but  the  fact  may  be  noted 
for  clearness  sake. 

(4)  The  section  of  drawings,  lithographs,  wood- 
prints and  etchings  is  very  interesting.  There  are 
enormous  gaps  and  odd  inclusions,  but  there  is  enough 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  importance  in  this  section 
alone,  and  I  shall  hope  to  return  to  its  consideration. 
The  committee  would  have  done  well  to  turn  painting 
out  of  one  of  their  big  rooms,  and  arrange  a  selection 
of  these  works  so  that  they  could  be  comfortably  seen. 

So  much  then  for  the  questions  of  more  passing 
interest  raised  by  the  show.  But  the  inclusion  of  two 
pictures  by  Manet,  and  some  early  work  of  Mr. 
Whistler's,  alongside  of  later  fashions  in  painting, 
appears  to  me  to  demonstrate  a  really  significant  fact. 
This,  namely,  that  there  was  present  in  the  art  of  the 
sixties  something  that  has  been  lost  since  then — lost  in 
the  development  of  these  men  themselves,  and  in  what 
has  seemed  of  living  interest  and  attraction  to  their 
followers,  and  to  other  schools  of  the  last  three 
decades.  This  something  that  has  gone  out  of  painting 
is  the  sculpturesque  sense  of  form,  the  grasp  of  a  solid 
world  of  things  in  the  round,  and  with  it  a  solid  hand- 
some substance  is  the  paint,  the  picture-stuff  itself. 
Without  this  painting  may  have  a  hundred  charms,  but 
ceases  to  be  a  male  art,  and  cannot  be  a  public  art,  an 
art  for  monuments.  A  glance  at  Manet's  Musiciens 
Ambulants  will  show  what  I  mean.  Beside  it  every- 
thing else  in  its  gallery  looks  thin,  flat,  uncertain,  and 
void  of  substance.  These  figures  are  planted  in  their 
places  with  a  certainty  of  the  main  matters  of  their 
existence  that  sweeps  aside  all  small  interferences  of 
lighting,  modelling,  atmosphere,  and  provides  a  resist- 
ance to  the  eye  commensurable  with  the  distance  from 
which  so  large  a  work  must  be  observed.  But  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  Mr.  Whistler's  piano  piece  has  the 
same  solid  modelling  and  rich  substance.  His  Princesse 
du  Pays  de  Porcelaine  preserves  something  of  this  on  a 
larger  scale,  though  it  invites  attention  rather  to  an 
exquisite  map  of  Japanese-like  colour.  In  the  Rose  Corder, 
that  miracle  of  elegance  and  proud  pose,  the  quality  I 
speak  of  has  been  deliberately  sacrificed  ;  modelling  is 
reduced  to  its  flattest  terms,  and  we  have  the  char- 
acteristic Whistlerian  phantom,  a  beautiful  creation, 
but  something  special — aside  from  the  most  vigorous 
species  of  painting,  a  feminine  reading  of  one  picture  by 
Velazquez.  A  corresponding  change  took  place  in 
Manet's  painting  by  a  quite  different  track.  He  became 
interested  in  problems  of  out-of-door  illumination,  the 
reduction  of  shadows  to  their  most  aerial  terms,  and  a 
kind  of  painting  thus  began  with  him  that  radiated  into 
Monet  and  half-a-dozen  modern  styles.  The  same 
infection  of  that  time  set  Mr.  Watts,  with  all  his  love  of 
sculpturesque  form,  to  dabbling  in  effects  of  irri- 
descence,  for  those  who  condemn  the  "impressionists" 
from  under  his  banner,  forget  that  no  one  has  been  more 
experimental,  and  has  more  nearly  risked  dissolution  in 
this  direction,  than  the  painter  in  question. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  then  all  that  has  been  inter- 
esting and  vital  in  painting  has  been  exercised  away 
from  the  male  side  of  sculpturesque  form,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  art  in  the  hands  of  the  followers  is  in  a  state 
of  decadence.  I  had  the  opportunity  last  year  at 
Venice  of  directly  comparing  the  same  sort  of  modern 
international  exhibition,  minus  the  masters  I  have  men- 
tioned, with  the  supreme  painting  of  the  School  of 
San  Rocco.  The  result  was  more  shocking  than  it  was 
pleasant  to  realise.  There,  of  course,  in  Tintoretto, 
was  the  master  who  had  wrought  into  one  tissue  the 
Florentine  tradition  of  drawing  and  the  Venetian  of 
painting,  and  who  held  within  himself  unspecialised 
Rembrandt,  Rubens  and  Velazquez.  In  Manet, 
whom  I  take  as  a  standard  at  Knightsbridge,  we  have 
a  painter  who,  no  more  than  Delacroix,  ever  came 
under  that  final  master,  and  a  painter  limited  artis- 
tically in  several  respects,  but  what  he  had  learned  of 
grand  art  is  enough  to  point  the  moral  here. 

At  this  point- 1  will  insert,  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
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the  experience  of  a  susceptible  modern  in  three  visits,  at 
intervals,  to  the  School  of  San  Rocco.  My  first  visit 
to  Italy  was  paid  in  a  state  of  mind  which  I  may  de- 
scribe as  a  working,  week-day  admiration  for  Cotman, 
and  a  Sunday  adoration  for  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  On  that  visit  the  strongest  impression  I 
received  was  from  the  frescoes  of  Mantegna  at  Padua, 
and  in  the  Scuola  itself  I  used  to  make  the  life  of  a 
friend  a  burden  by  arguing  that  every  one  ought  to 
paint  like  Mantegna.  On  my  way  home  Tintoretto 
caught  me  at  the  Brera  Gallery  in  Milan,  and  my 
logic  went  to  pieces,  but  Mantegna's  Dead  Christ  in 
the  same  gallery  took  me  home  half  unconscious  of 
the  ruin.  Then  came  a  second  visit  when  I  was 
dazzled  by  the  immediate  interest  of  all  the  modern 
problems.  I  did  homage  therefore  distantly,  worshipped 
Tintoretto  as  one  may  at  shrines  of  an  ancient  and  im- 
possible religion,  thinking  that  all  actual  transactions 
must  be  in  terms  of  another  art.  This  attitude  was 
reinforced  by  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  on  the 
way  home,  and  the  excitement  of  what  I  there  saw 
from  the  hands  of  Besnard,  Carriere,  Cazin,  Raffaelli, 
&c. ,  was  written  thereafter  in  the  views  I  began  to 
inflict  on  the  surprised  public  of  the  "Spectator." 
Then  followed  a  disengaging  from  the  rest  of  such 
prime  contemporary  forces  as  Whistler,  Manet,  Degas, 
Legros,  Daumier,  Millet,  Puvis,  Rossetti,  Watts.  I 
saw  Rembrandt  at  Amsterdam,  and  Velazquez  at 
Madrid.  Then  I  went  back  last  spring  to  see  the  man 
about  whom  these  two  last,  the  fathers  of  the  moderns, 
had  been  talking,  each  in  his  special  fashion. 

This  digression  may  explain  why  it  it  is  that  I  found 
it  difficult  then,  and  find  it  difficult  now,  to  be  perfectly 
fair  to  the  Glasgow  School.  Some  critic  in  an  earlier 
state  of  development  must  sing  its  praises,  as  I  did  on 
its  first  appearance.  Let  me  try  to  recover  the  point  of 
view.  As  against  the  sculpturesque  element  in  paint- 
ing there  must  always  be  an  antagonism  from  the 
element  that  makes  painting  a  different  art  from 
sculpture,  that  is,  the  opposition  of  colours  compared 
side  by  side  in  the  flat.  Manet  made  a  sacrifice  of  half- 
tones to  keep  this,  and  this  was  the  side  of  painting 
on  which  Mr.  Whistler  specialised,  with  an  almost 
unheard  of  sensibility  to  colour  harmony.  The  Glasgow 
School  was  a  demonstration  to  a  wicked  world  of  this 
neglected  virtue,  of  painting  as  only  this  ;  it  was  an 
insistence  in  coarser  terms,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  an  attempt  to  paint  without  an  adequate  system 
of  drawing.  What  1  mean  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  Mr.  Lavery's  brilliant  portrait  of  himself  and  his  little 
girl  with  the  "  Princesse  "  of  Mr.  Whistler.  Mr.  Lavery 
has  unusual  sensibility  to  colour,  and  a  conception  of 
how  a  picture  should  be  blocked  out  in  its  main  masses 
as  a  colour  effect.  He  has  studied  the  delicious  quality 
of  Mr.  Whistler's  paint,  and  arrives  at  an  approximation 
to  that.  But  compare  his  drawing  of  a  hand  with 
that  in  his  original.  He  has  copied  only  the  hints  of 
mannerism  ;  the  hand  is  two  or  three  touches  of  agree- 
able paint — it  is  not  constructed.  The  moral  is  that 
this  was  too  specialised  an  art  to  learn  the  ABC  from  ; 
that  mastery,  and  the  picture  pretends  to  no  less,  can- 
not be  come  at  so  easily.  Here,  then,  is  the  view  I 
must  take  of  the  present  state  of  the  school,  though  I 
am  aware  that  a  large  part  of  Europe  disagrees 
with  me. 

I  will  occupy  a  few  lines  with  another  subject,  for 
some  observations  by  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  printed 
in  last  week's  "  Outlook  "  seem  to  be  to  my  address. 
He  explains  that  he  has  been  accused  of  injustice  to 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  and  argues  that  out  of  the 
Academy  two  or  three  exhibitions  as  good  or  better 
could  be  arranged.  That  may  be  so,  but,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  is  not  the  point.  Mr.  Shannon  would 
be  shocked  to  be  pitted  against  Mr.  Watts,  whom  he 
regards  as  his  master.  As  to  M.  Carolus  Duran, 
who  is  an  eminent  stranger  at  the  Academy  like  M. 
Degas  at  the  New  English,  I  must  not  discuss  him  with 
Mr.  Stevenson,  his  pupil  and  admirer,  ft  would  be 
too  much  like  discussing  a  man's  father  with  him, 
an  impious  act.  My  point  was  not  that  the  best  men 
at  the  New  English  are  better  than  the  best  at  the 
Academy,  but  that  for  years  past  the  best  new  men 
have  been  found  out  and  distinguished,  not  by  the 
Academy,  but  by  the  New  English.    At  the  Academy 


they  are  overlooked  in  the  absurd  congestion,  or  snubbed, 
or  so  badly  hung  as  to  be  invisible.  They  therefore 
do  not  send.  I  argued  further  that  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr. 
Orchardson  have  no  representatives  in  the  younger 
ranks  at  the  Academy,  and  that  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Steer  and  Mr.  Charles  Shannon  prove  to  be  of  the 
same  stature,  they  would  seem  to  be  our  only  hope. 
Further,  that  the  critics  (I  had  Mr.  Stevenson  in  my 
mind  as  the  ablest  among  them)  oddly  enough  single 
out  these  very  men  for  depreciation.  Even  in  the  pre- 
sent argument  he  leaves  out  of  account  Mr.  Shannon's 
portrait  and  Mr.  Steer's  landscape,  to  fall  upon  their 
less  successful  work.  My  conviction  is  that  not  to  dis- 
tinguish Mr.  Shannon's  art  from  the  general  run  of 
painting  to  which  Mr.  Stevenson  is  so  lenient  will  be 
comparable  in  the  future,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  error 
of  our  seniors  over  the  art  of  Mr.  Whistler.  Messrs. 
Shannon  and  Steer  have  run  through  all  the  measles  of 
modernity  more  successfully  than  their  contemporaries, 
and  may  do  something  great.  But  that  is  a  point  on 
which  I  am  not  likely  to  convince  him,  the  artists  them- 
selves must  do  that,  so  we  must  be  content  to  join 
forces  in  battering  at  the  congested  state  of  the 
Academy,  which  prevents  either  its  own  good  men  or 
the  one  or  two  outsiders  comparable  with  them  from 
being  properly  exhibited.  D.  S.  M. 

VALEDICTORY. 

AS  I  lie  here,  helpless  and  disabled,  or,  at  best, 
nailed  by  one  foot  to  the  floor  like  a  doomed 
Strasburg  goose,  a  sense  of  injury  grows  on  me.  For 
nearly  four  years — to  be  precise,  since  New  Year  1895 
— I  have  been  the  slave  of  the  theatre.  It  has  tethered 
me  to  the  mile  radius  of  foul  and  sooty  air  which  has 
its  centre  in  the  Strand,  as  a  goat  is  tethered  in  the 
little  circle  of  cropped  and  trampled  grass  that  makes 
the  meadow  ashamed.  Every  week  it  clamours  for  its 
tale  of  written  words  ;  so  that  I  am  like  a  man  fighting 
a  windmill :  I  have  hardly  time  to  stagger  to  my  feet 
from  the  knock-down  blow  of  one  sail,  when  the  next 
strikes  me  down.  Now  I  ask,  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  me  to  spend  my  life  in  this  way  ?  For  just 
*  consider  my  position.  Do  I  receive  any  spontaneous 
recognition  for  the  prodigies  of  skill  and  industry  I 
lavish  on  an  unworthy  institution  and  a  stupid  public  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it :  half  my  time  is  spent  in  telling  people 
what  a  clever  man  I  am.  It  is  no  use  merely  doing 
clever  things  in  England.  The  English  do  not  know 
what  to  think  until  they  are  coached,  laboriously  and 
insistently  for  years,  in  the  proper  and  becoming 
opinion.  For  ten  years  past,  with  an  unprecedented 
pertinacity  and  obstination,  I  have  been  dinning  into 
the  public  head  that  I  am  an  extraordinarily  witty, 
brilliant,  and  clever  man.  That  is  now  part  of  the 
public  opinion  of  England  ;  and  no  power  in  heaven 
or  on  earth  will  ever  change  it.  I  may  dodder  and  dote  ; 
I  may  potboiland  platitudinise  ;  I  may  become  the  butt 
and  chopping-block  of  all  the  bright,  original  spirits  of 
the  rising  generation  ;  but  my  reputation  shall  not 
suffer  :  it  is  built  up  fast  and  solid,  like  Shakespear's, 
on  an  impregnable  basis  of  dogmatic  reiteration. 

Unfortunately,  the  building  process  has  been  a  most 
painful  one  to  me,  because  I  am  congenitally  an 
extremely  modest  man.  Shyness  is  the  form  my  vanity 
and  self-consciousness  take  by  nature.  It  is  humiliating, 
too,  after  making  the  most  dazzling  displays  of  profes- 
sional ability,  to  have  to  tell  people  how  clever  it  all  is. 
Besides,  they  get  so  tired  of  it,  that  finally,  without 
dreaming  of  disputing  the  alleged  brilliancy,  they  begin 
to  detest  it.  I  sometimes  get  quite  frantic  letters  from 
people  who  feel  that  they  cannot  stand  me  any  longer. 

Then  there  are  the  managers.  Are  they  grateful  ? 
No  :  they  are  simply  forbearing.  Instead  of  looking  up 
to  me  as  their  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  they  regard 
me  merely  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  weekly  outrages 
on  their  profession  and  their  privacy.  Worse  than  the 
managers  are  the  Shakespeareans.  When  I  began 
to  write,  William  was  a  divinity  and  a  bore.  Now  he 
is  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  his  plays  have  reached  an 
unprecedented  pitch  of  popularity.  And  yet  his 
worshippers  overwhelm  my  name  with  insult. 

These  circumstances  will  not  bear  thinking  of.  I 
have  never  had  time  to  think  of  them  before  ;  .but  now 
I  have  nothing  else  to  do.    When  a  man  of  normal 
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habits  is  ill,  everyone  hastens  to  assure  him  that  he  is 
going  to  recover.  When  a  Vegetarian  is  ill  (which  fortu- 
nately very  seldom  happens),  everyone  assures  him 
that  he  is  going  to  die,  and  that  they  told  him  so,  and 
that  it  serves  him  right.  They  implore  him  to  take  at 
least  a  little  gravy,  so  as  to  give  himself  a  chance  of 
lasting  out  the  night.  They  tell  him  awful  stories  of 
cases  just  like  his  own  which  ended  fatally  after  _  in- 
describable torments  ;  and  when  he  tremblingly  inquires 
whether  the  victims  were  not  hardened  meat-eaters,  they 
tell  him  he  must  not  talk,  as  it  is  not  good  for  him.  Ten 
times  a  day  I  am  compelled  to  reflect  on  my  past  life, 
and  on  the  limited  prospect  of  three  weeks  or  so  of 
lingering  moribundity  which  is  held  up  to  me  as  my 
probable  future,  with  the  intensity  of  a  drowning  man. 
And  I  can  never  justify  to  myself  the  spending  of  four 
years  on  dramatic  criticism.  I  have  sworn  an  oath  to 
endure  no  more  of  it.  Never  again  will  I  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  theatre.  The  subject  is  exhausted  ;  and 
so  am  I. 

Still,  the  gaiety  of  nations  must  not  be  eclipsed. 
The  long  string  of  beautiful  ladies  who  are  at  present 
in  the  square  without,  awaiting,  under  the  supervision 
of  two  gallant  policemen,  their  turn  at  my  bedside, 
must  be  reassured  when  they  protest,  as  they  will,  that 
the  light  of  their  life  will  go  out  if  my  dramatic  articles 
cease.  To  each  of  them  I  will  present  the  flower  left 
by  her  predecessor,  and  assure  her  that  there  are  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  The 
younger  generation  is  knocking  at  the  door  ;  and  as  I 
open  it  there  steps  spritely  in  the  incomparable  Max. 

For  the  rest,  let  Max  speak  for  himself.  I  am  off 
duty  for  ever,  and  am  going  to  sleep.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  week  opened  badly  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
under  the  depressing  influence  of  certain  vague 
rumours  with  regard  to  a  speech  made  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury at  the  Central  Institute  of  Bankers.  The  speech 
was  not  reported,  but  from  the  statements  that  leaked 
out  it  appears  to  have  been  extremely  pessimistic  in 
tone,  and  in  the  present  nervous  condition  of  the 
market  the  vague  reports  caused  a  decided  set  back  in 
values  all  round.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birming- 
ham was  not  noticed  at  first,  but  the  great  excitement 
it  caused  in  the  various  European  capitals  drew  atten- 
tion to  its  extraordinary  character,  and  this  came  as  an 
additional  wet  blanket  on  a  market  which  last  week 
had  begun  to  show  signs  of  warming  into  activity 
again.  Then  rumours  of  difficulties  in  West  Africa 
began  to  go  round,  and  the  "bears"  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  uneasiness  to  bang  shares 
in  every  department.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  by  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  in  some 
degree  comforted  the  market,  reassuring  reports  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  West  African  negotiations  were 
circulated,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  utterances  were  set  down 
as  a  mere  attempt  to  assert  his  importance  and  to  go 
one  better  than  his  chief,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
further  news  of  importance  from  the  seat  of  war  prices 
began  to  recover  on  Wednesday  in  most  descriptions. 
On  Thursday  all  the  markets  were  dull  again,  but  there 
were  no  decided  movements  in  any  direction.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's death,  though  of  course  it  had  no  direct  effect, 
accentuated  the  gloom  of  the  markets. 

The  Bank  Rate  remains  unchanged  at  4  per  cent., 
and  the  position  of  the  Bank,  as  shown  by  the  weekly 
statement,  >is  stronger  than  ever.  During  the  week 
.£1,384,000  gold  arrived  from  abroad,  the  total  increase 
in  the  reserve  amounting  to  £1 ,628,000.  The  Market 
has  repaid  to  the  Bank  a  large  part  of  the  money  it  had 
borrowed,  and  "other  securities"  are  £1,465,000  less 
than  last  week.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
has  risen  2*83,  and  now  stands  at  46*10  per  cent.,  which 
is  the  highest  point  reached  during  the  past  three 
months. 

Home  Railways  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
political  fears,  though  they  have  improved  since  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  The  traffic  returns  of  the  week 
have  b«en  favourable,  the  North  Eastern  showing  an 
increase  of  £4726,  North  British  of  £3910,  and  the 
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Great  Central,  Midland,  Great  Northern  and  North 
Western  of  upwards  of  £3000  each.  The  South  Wales 
coal  strike  is  still  having  serious  results  for  the  Great 
Western  and  South  Western  lines,  the  former  showing 
a  decrease  for  the  week  of  £10,090  and  the  latter  of 
£959.  The  Ordinary  Stock  in  each  case  has  fallen  one 
point  on  the  week. 

Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 

Company.  Dividend 
1897. 

Great  Northern  "A"    z\  .. 

Great  Northern  Deferred...  2 J  .. 

Brighton  Deferred   7 

Midland  Deferred    3§  .. 

Caledonian  Deferred   2\  .. 

North  Eastern    6$  .. 

North  Western    7^  .. 

Great  Western    6  .. 

South  Eastern  Deferred  ...  3%  .. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5^  .. 

Brighton  Ordinary   6|  .. 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4 

Caledonian  Ordinary   5^ 

South  Eastern  Ordinary 
South  Western  Deferred  ...  ^ 
South  Western  Ordinary  ...  7 

Midland  Preferred    2J 

Great  Eastern   3^ 

Metropolitan   

Great  Central  Preferred 
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There  has  been  some  activity  in  Great  Central  Stocks 
in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  London  extension  for 
goods  traffic  at  the  end  of  next  month,  but  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Company  scarcely  warrant  any  improve- 
ment in  the  quotations.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
new  works  have  cost  much  more  than  was  originally 
contemplated,  the  actual  outlay  exceeding  the  estimated 
outlay  by  over  £4,000,000.  The  estimated  increase  of 
earnings  from  the  extension  of  the  line,  including  the 
earnings  on  the  Metropolitan,  was  £1,500,000,  but  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  this  increase  will  be 
realised  for  several  years,  whereas  the  capital  charges 
have  already  been  increased  very  considerably.  The 
Ordinary  stocks  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  the  Pre- 
ferred and  Deferred  Ordinary,  are  not  likely  to  benefit 
for  a  very  long  time  by  the  extension  of  the  line. 

The  position  of  the  Great  Central  at  present  is  as 
follows :  The  result  of  the  expenditure  on  the  new 
works  incurred  to  date,  and  that  which  will  be  neces- 
sary before  they  are  completed  will  be  to  increase  the 
interest  charges  on  the  Debenture  and  Preference  stocks 
to  £1,700,000  per  annum,  or  nearly  £500,000  more 
than  the  charges  on  this  account  in  1897.  To  meet  the 
payments  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  loss  of  the 
bonus  formerly  paid  by  the  Great  Northern  and  certain 
other  outlays,  another  £300,000  will  have  to  be  found, 
making  a  total  of  £800,000  per  annum  more  than  in 
1897.  In  that  year,  the  proportion  of  net  income  to 
gross  revenue  was  43  per  cent.  ;  but  assuming  that 
under  the  new  conditions  it  is  as  much  as  45  per  cent., 
the  total  increase  in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  through 
line  will  have  to  be  not  less  than  £1,600,000  in  order  to 
pay  the  Debenture  and  Preference  interest  alone.  From 
this  it  follows  that  even  if  the  favourable  estimate  of 
increased  revenue  put  forward  in  the  prospectus  is 
realised  at  the  beginning,  there  will  still  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  net  income  required  to  pay  the  fixed  charges, 
and  the  ordinary  stocks  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time 
before  they  receive  a  dividend. 

In  reality  the  increased  earnings  of  the  new  Great  Cen- 
tral line  are  not  likely  to  be  more  than  £1  ,000,000  in  the 
first  twelve  months,  and  many  well-informed  people  place 
the  gross  increase  at  a  much  smaller  figure.  With 
an  increase  of  £1,000,000  the  increase  of  net  revenue 
would  be,  allowing  55  per  cent,  for  working  expenses, 
£450,000.  Deducting  £200,000  for  payments  to  the 
Metropolitan,  the  loss  of  the  Great  Northern  bonus 
and  payments  to  the  latter  Company,  £250,000  is  left 
to  meet  the  increase  in  the  fixed  charges.  This,  taking 
only  the  capital  outlay  to  30  June,  1898,  cannot  be 
much  less  than  £400,000  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
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It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  dividend  on  the  1894 
five  per  cent.  Preference  Stock,  which  will  be  the  first 
to  suffer,  will  have  to  be  passed  altogether  at  the  end 
of  1898,  and  this  possibility  scarcely  seems  sufficiently 
discounted  at  its  present  price  of  about  105^.  Of 
course  all  these  calculations  may  be  upset  by  an  un- 
expected and  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  business 
of  the  Great  Central  when  the  new  line  is  opened,  but 
in  vieto  of  the  vigorous  efforts  being  made  by  the  Great 
Northern  Company  to  meet  its  prospective  rival,  such 
an  improvement  is  not  probable. 

The  war  drags  slowly  on,  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  protraction  of  hostilities  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  American  securities.  The  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  war,  as  we  showed  last 
week,  had  brought  the  value  of  American  railway 
stocks  Very  nearly  to  the  ante-war  level  ;  now  that 
Admiral  Sampson  finds  so  much  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  action,  although  it  has  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  since  it  is  clear  that  the 
conquest  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  of  the  Philippines,  is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  means  of  the  naval  forces  alone,  the  end 
of  the  war  seems  indefinitely  postponed,  and  prices 
during  the  week  have  sagged  away.  Should  a  de- 
cisive action  between  the  fleets  come  to  pass  a  sharp 
move  upwards  in  American  rails  may  be  anticipated, 
and  in  the  excitement  they  will  probably  go  above 
ante-war  prices.  Then  will  be  the  time  for  the 
speculator  to  sell,  for  the  values  will  then  be  quite 
fictitious.  America  is  a  rich  country,  but  a  war  ex- 
penditure of  a  million  dollars  a  day  cannot  fail  to  have 
its  effect.  Whilst  the  war  is  proceeding  business  may 
be  brisk.  When  it  is  at  an  end  the  currency  question 
will  be  still  more  grave,  and  along  with  the  tariff 
legislation  will  seriously  affect  American  trade. 

;         Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 


Company. 


Dividends 
paid  1897. 


Price 
18  May 


Yield 
per  cent. 

£  s.  d. 

Illinois  Central    5    io^1    4  *4 

Pennsylvania  (SS50)    5    58$ 

Atchison  Adjustment   3    65J 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5    99 

Denver  Preference   2  ... 

New  York  Central   4    11 

Southern  Preference    1  ... 


47i 


29i 


4 
1 1 

9 
4 


1 
1 1 
1 1 
o 
7 
9 
1 1 


The  Industrial  Market  has  been  featureless  and  dull 
through  the  week,  though  on  Wednesday  a  slightly 
better  feeling  was  apparent.  There  have  been  consider- 
able dealings  in  British  Tea  Table  shares  of  late,  heavy 
bear  sales  having  been  effected.  The  reason  for  this 
deal  became  apparent  on  Tuesday,  when  a  dividend  of 
only  10  per  cent,  per  annum  was  announced.  In  the 
middle  of  April  the  shares  stood  at  2J,  but  they  have 
now  fallen  to  2\,  and  the  fortunate  "  bears  "  who  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  have  made  a  nice  profit, 
many  thousands  of  shares  having  been  put  upon  the 
market.  It  would  be  just  as  well  if,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Company,  the  shareholders  were  to  make  some 
inquiries  into  these  little  transactions.  Evidently  a 
number  of  dealers  have  known  approximately  what 
dividend  was  going  to  be  paid  for  some  time  past,  and 
some  one  with  inside  knowledge  has  presumably 
benefited  as  well  as  the  dealers.  Until  the  matter  is 
cleared  up,  investors  will  do  well  to  fight  shy  of  shares 
with  regard  to  which  such  curious  things  may  happen. 
The  Lipton  settlement  is  fixed  for  2  June,  but  the 
announcement  has  caused  little  change  in  the  premium, 
which  remains  at  about  §.  Apparently  the  "bears" 
have  succeeded  in  getting  out,  although  some  of  them 
may  still  have  to  buy  before  the  special  settlement,  and 
then  there  may  be  a  slight  move  upwards. 

We  learn  that  another  monster  hotel  is  shortly  to  be 
erected  on  the  Embankment,  not  a  thousand  yards  away 
from  the  Hotel  Cecil.  The  project  is  one  which  needs 
courage.  The  Savoy  dividend  is  not  all  that  it  should 
be,  and  the  Cecil  has  had  to  pass  its  Preference  dividend 
this  year,  although  both  hotels  are  well  managed  and 
are  doing  a  large  business.  The  fact  is  that  although 
the  habit  of  living  and  eating  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
is   growing  upon   the  English   people,  the  monster 


establishments  have  a  very  serious  competition  to  face 
in  the  numerous  smaller  hotels  and  restaurants  that 
provide  excellent  fare  at  much  lower  prices  than  the  big 
places  can  afford  to  charge.  Such  a  one  is  the  Hotel 
Dieudonne"  in  Ryder  Street,  where  under  the  very 
capable  management  of  Mr.  Guffanti,  luncheons  and 
dinner  served  with  extreme  elegance  and  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care  are  provided  at  a  very  moderate 
tariff.  The  hotel  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  re- 
decorated, and  is  now  no  mean  rival  to  many  bigger  and 
better-known  resorts. 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend 
Company.  1897. 

Per  cent. 

Paquin    10 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

Linotype  Deferred  {£$)  9 
Eley  Brothers  {£10)    ...  17J 
National  Telephone  {£$)  6 
Holborn  &  Frascati......  10 (a) 

Linotype  Ordinary  {£$)  6 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Savoy  Hotel  {£10)   

Jay's    7| 

Spiers  &  Pond  {£10)  10 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

Bryant  &  May  (£5)    ...  i7i 

Jones  &  Higgins    9^ 

J.  &  P.  Coats  {£10)    ...  20 


Yield 


per  cent. 

18  May. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

X 

8         *  * " 

1 1 

8 

6 

5 

8         *  * " 

8 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

if  ... 

5 

16 

4 

7l  ... 

6 

0 

0 

37 

5 

14 

7 

5l 

5 

6 

8 

ii  ... 

5 

6 

8 

5f  ••• 

5 

2 

7 

2i  ... 

5 

6 

8 

16 

4 

13 

9 

if  ... 

4 

12 

3 

22 

4 

10 

10 

4*  ». 

4 

8 

10 

4 

8 

10 

:8|  ... 

4 

13 

4 

2i  ... 

4 

4 

5 

58  ... 

3 

8 

1 1 

2  per  cent. 

Electric  Light  shares  have  always  been  favourites  with 
investors,  but  for  the  past  two  or  three  months  they 
have  been  less  inquired  after,  and  prices  are  at  a  much 
more  favourable  level  than  they  were  in  February  last. 
The  cheapest  electric  light  shares,  as  the  table  below 
shows,  are  those  of  the  St.  James's  and  Pall  Mall  Com- 
pany, which  are  run  closely  by  City  of  London  shares. 
Competition  by  local  authorities  has  been  the  depressing 
influence  in  the  case  of  this  group,  in  addition  to  the 
general  uneasiness  of  the  markets.  But  the  Companies 
have  it  in  their  own  hands  to  render  such  competition 
improbable.  By  reducing  the  charge  per  unit  and  pro- 
viding an  efficient  supply  they  will  not  only  prevent  local 
authorities  from  interfering,  but  will  increase  their  own 
business.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Companies  to  accumulate  substantial  reserve  funds. 
Other  things  being  equal  that  Company  with  the  biggest 
reserve  will  be  the  safest  and  most  profitable  in  the  long 
run.  Those  undertakings  which  have  little  or  no  reserve 
may  one  day  find  themselves  in  the  same  position  as 
that  of  the  London  Tramway  Companies  to-day. 


Yield  of  Electric  Light  Companies. 

Company. 


Dividend 
1897. 

St.  James's  and  Pall  Mall  (£$)  14J  . 

City  of  London  (£10)   10 

Westminster  (£$)    12 

Metropolitan  {£10)   6  . 

Chelsea  (£5)    6  . 

Notting  Hill  (£10)    6  . 

Charing  Cross  and  Strand  (£5)  7  . 
House  to  House  (£$)   4  . 


Price 
19  May. 
.  i6h  .. 
.  24  .. 
.  16  .. 
.  17  .. 

•  9k  - 

•  19I  •• 

•  13* 


Yield 
£  s. 
4  6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


9i 


10 

3 
1 
1 1 

2 


d. 
o 

4 
o 

7 
2 
6 
10 


The  Mining  Market  has  been  very  dull,  and,  though 
prices  have  in  many  cases  fallen  back,  changes  on  the 
whole  have  been  slight,  considering  the  almost  total 
absence  of  buyers.  Rand  Mines,  which  are  the  best 
index  of  the  state  of  the  Kaffir  Market,  have  dropped 
to  28^,  \\  lower  than  at  the  mid-monthly  Settlement. 
As  the  carry-over  in  mines  begins  on  Monday,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  improvement  now  until 
after  the  next  Settlement,  though  any  favourable  news 
from  the  Transvaal  would  probably  cause  a  smart  up- 
ward movement  during  the  next  account.  The  water 
difficulty  is  still  a  very  serious  one,  the  fall  of  rain  in 
Johannesburg  having  been  very  slight.  The  May  Con- 
solidated has  already  had  to  shut  down  for  want  of 
water,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  number  of  other 
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mines  will  have  to  follow  suit.  The  Rand  Mines  group 
is  better  off  than  the  rest,  and  all  its  subsidiaries  will 
be  able  to  pull  through.  The  confidence  of  the  big 
financial  houses  in  the  progress  of  the  industry  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  several  new  deep-level  flotations  are 
now  being  talked  about.  The  Robinson  Deep  is  under- 
stood to  have  done  well  last  month,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  and  when  the  first  crushing  is  declared 
in  June  it  will  doubtless  be  an  excellent  one. 


Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 


Per  Cent. 


Price, 
18  May. 


Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   4° 

Henry  Nourse  (l)    150 

Comet   50 

Pioneer  (2)    500 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Glencairn    35 

Ginsberg   50 

Perreira    350 

Crown  Reef  (3)    200 

Jumpers  (4)   80 

Primrose   60 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 
Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Wemmer   150 

Jubilee  (5)   75 

City  and  Suburban(c)...  15 

Robinson  (7)    20 

Treasury  (8)   10 

Heriot   100 

Wolhuter    10 

May  Consolidated   35 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Angelo   75 

Princess    15 

Langlaagte  Estate  ...  30 
Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 
Worcester    60 

(l)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^250,000.  (2)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^110,000.  (3)  51^  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  ^"250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(4)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  p£ioo,ooo.  (5)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  ^200,000.  (,;)  £4.  shares.  (7)  £$ 
shares.  (")  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

Deep  Levels. 


if 

9 
1 3 

iU 

23! 
I2g 

42 
3i 
3f 
3f 
9^ 


8 

OS 
►,3 

7  s 

51 

2i 
_  7 

.1 

3  1 1!" 

H 

2* 


Life  of 
Mine. 

Years. 

7o(?) 
12 
12 
18 
1 
6 
1 1 
8 

i7 
8 
8 
10 

15 
10 
10 
8 

17 
16 

13 
12 
40 
9 
7 

8(8) 

20(?) 

is 

9 
4 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent. 
18 

17 
15 
15 
12 
1 1 
1 1 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 


Price, 
18  May. 


Life  of 
Mine. 


Per  Cent. 

*Robinson  Deep  (J)    200 

Durban  Deep  (2)    50 

*Crown  Deep   200 

*Rose  Deep    105 

"*Nourse  Deep    60 

♦Bonanza   io8(3)  . 

♦Village  Main  Reef(4)    75  . 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep   7°(3)  • 

•Jumpers  Deep    40 

♦Simmer  and  Jack   4i(:')- 

Glen  Deep   18 

Langlaagtc  Deep   21 


Years. 

9f 

...  20 

3i 

...  15 

1 1 

...  16 

...  15 

•••  43 

4i 

•••  5 

5t6 

...  13 

„i 

7t 

...  23 

4tir 

...  36 

r')  30 

...  25 

...  15 

Pro- 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent. 

••  17 

••  15 

••  13 

..  12 

..  11 

..  8 

..  6 

..  6 

..  6 

••  5 

••  5 
2 


The  mines  marked  thus  ♦  are  already  at  work. 
{l)  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (-)  Owns 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ;£  36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (:J)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (*)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ^200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (*)  ^5  shares. 

Westralians  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  state  of 
utter  stagnation  into  which  they  have  fallen  since 
Mr.  Bottomley  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  market. 
A  few  small  buying  orders  come  over  from  Adelaide 
now   and   then,   but   at    present   the    public  holds 


steadily  aloof  from  all  things  Westralian,  and  espe- 
cially the  Bottomley  group  are  in  the  lowest  of  low 
water.  In  the  British  Columbian  market  there  is 
scarcely  more  activity.  British  Americas  have  fallen  to 
16s.  gd.  in  spite  of  the  purchase  of  the  Le  Roi  mine  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  the  one  originally  suggested. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  property 
would  not  have  been  sold  at  all,  still  less  at  the  price 
which  has  been  paid  for  it,  if  its  owners  had  not  known 
that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  its  previous  returns. 
It  is  even  distinctly  asserted  in  some  quarters  that 
recent  developments  have  only  exposed  ore  of  much 
lower  grade  than  that  which  has  made  the  mine 
famous. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

ILFORD  DRY  PLATES. 

Every  photographer,  amateur  and  professional,  knows 
the  Ilford  dry  plates,  and  in  the  general  rage  for 
company  promoting  it  is  surprising  that  the  Britannia 
Works  Company,  Limited,  has  not  made  its  appearance 
sooner.  The  capital  of  the  new  Company  is  ^380,000 
in  190,000  Cumulative  6  per  cent.  Preference  shares  and 
190,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  Of  these  60,000 
Preference  and  60,000  Ordinary  shares  are  taken  in  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  balance  of 
both  classes  of  shares  are  now  issued  at  par.  The 
Company  takes  over  the  business,  carried  on  since  1891 
by  a  private  company,  of  the  Britannia  Works,  Limited, 
manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Ilford  dry  plates,  films 
and  photographic  papers.  The  profits  are  given  in  full 
and  for  each  separate  year  for  the  past  six  years,  and 
have  regularly  increased  from  ^32,000  a  year  in  1892 
to  ^"47,000  in  1897,  the  average  annual  profits  being 
^"46,000.  This  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  Preference 
shares,  10  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  and  still 
leave  a  balance  of  ^16,000  for  direction  expenses  and 
reserve.  The  purchase  price  is  ^380,000,  the  cash, 
stock-in-trade,  book  debts  and  Metropolitan  stock  taken 
over  providing  ample  working  capital.  The  directorate, 
which  includes  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Kt.,  F.  R.S. , 
Major-General  Blake,  and  Edward  B.  Knobel,  F.R.A.S., 
Thomas  Hughes  and  John  Howson,  directors  of  the  old 
Company,  is  a  strong  one,  and  the  services  of  the 
previous  management  will  be  assured  for  five  years. 
This  flotation  seems  one  of  the  most  promising  in- 
dustrial investments  that  has  been  placed  before  the 
public  for  some  time,  and  the  moderate  capital,  along 
with  the  issue  of  the  shares  at  par,  should  attract  the 
favourable  notice  of  investors.  We  shall  be  surprised 
if  both  the  Ordinary  and  Preference  shares  do  not  go 
immediately  to  a  substantial  premium.  The  list  opened 
yesterday  and  will  close  on  Monday. 

AUSTRALIAN  HARDWOODS  (jARRAIl)  LIMITED. 

Australian  Hardwoods  (Jarrah),  Limited,  is  formed 
with  a  capital  of  ^250,000  in  150,000  six  per  cent. 
Preference  and  100,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  to 
take  over  about  seventy-four  square  miles  of  Jarrah 
forest  in  the  Murray  district  of  Western  Australia. 
The  purchase  price  is  fixed  at  ^150,000,  the  whole  of 
the  Ordinary  shares  being  taken  in  part  payment,  so 
that  the  present  issue  is  of  ^150,000  six  per  cent. 
Preference  shares.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  once  the 
necessary  saw-mills,  and  since  the  property  consists 
solely  of  Jarrah  wood,  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  more  valuable  than  Karri,  the  dividend  on  the 
Preference  shares  should  be  easily  earned.  When 
8  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares  one- 
third  of  any  remaining  profits  will  be  applied  in 
payment  of  a  further  dividend  on  the  Preference  shares. 
We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  excellent 
prospects  of  the  Westralian  timber  industry,  and  the 
present  undertaking,  though  not  equal  in  value  to 
Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah  Company  or  the  Gill 
McDowell  Company  shortly  to  be  floated,  seems  likely 
to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry. 

THE  COAST  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Coast  Development  Company  starts  with  a 
capital  of  ^500,000,  divided  into  40,000  five  per  cent. 
Cumulative  Preference  shares,  and  60,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  £$  each,  together  with  a  debenture  issue  of 
^400,000,  and  is  formed  to  take  over  the  Clacton-on-Sea 
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and  General  Land  Building  and  Investment  Company, 
The  Belle  Steamers,  the  Clacton-on-Sea  Pier,  the 
Clacton-on-Sea  Hall  and  Library,  and  the  Walton-on- 
Naze  Pier  and  Hotel  Company.  The  first  four  Com- 
panies have  been  closely  connected  with  the  development 
of  Clacton-on-Sea,  and  the  new  Company  now  proposes 
to  carry  on  their  work  and  extend  it  to  other  towns  on 
the  East  Coast,  such  as  Felixstowe  and  Southwold. 
The  assets  acquired  from  the  old  Companies  are  valued 
at  ^364,717,  and  the  accountant's  certificate  shows 
that  the  profits  on  the  working  of  the  former  companies 
have  steadily  increased  during  the  past  three  years.  In 
1896-97  they  amounted  to  nearly  ^18,000.  For  the 
present  year  the  profits  are  estimated  at  ^22, 000,  which 
does  not  leave  much  for  depreciation,  reserve  and  divi- 
dend on  the  Ordinary  shares,  after  the  Debenture  and 
Preference  interest  has  been  paid.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  as  an  extra  inducement  a  free  pass  on  the  steam- 
boats is  offered  to  every  holder  of  £200  in  Ordinary 
shares.  On  the  whole  the  issue  had  better  be  left  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  seacoast  towns  whose  interests 
it  is  intended  to  develop. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B.  C.  (Lampeter). — We  do  not  advise  a  purchase  of  Great 
Central  1894  5  per  cent.  Preference  Stock.  See  our  remarks  on 
the  subject  above.  Grand  Trunk  4  per  cent.  Guaranteed  seems 
a  good  investment  at  the  present  price,  since  the  interest  this 
year  is  practically  assured  by  last  year's  results,  and  the  first 
eighteen  weeks  of  this  year  show  a  gross  increase  of  ,£193,000 
over  the  combined  system. 

Oxford. — Hold  the  shares  you  mention.  The  first  output 
will  probably  be  declared  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  our 
private  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  very  favourable. 
We  anticipate  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  the  shares 
within  the  next  two  months.  The  property  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  country. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

St.  Margaret's,  Tottenham  Lane, 
9  May,  1898. 

SIR, — It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Boosey  would  have 
enjoyed  his  triumph  undisturbed  had  he  confined 
himself  to  a  general  attack  on  critics.  They  do  not 
constitute  a  definite  body  but  are  rather  of  a  nebulous, 
elusive  character,  and  as  their  functions  are  supposed 
to  be  to  give  advice  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  to 
distribute  praise  or  blame  where  it  is  thought  least  to 
be  deserved,  outsiders  are  not  likely  to  rush  in  to  the 
defence.  The  real  critic,  too,  not  being  the  object  of 
attack,  no  one  would  so  fit  the  cap  to  his  own  head  as  to 
enter  the  lists  in  self-defence  ;  by  so  doing  he  would 
at  once  proclaim  himself  a  dealer  in  the  "generalities" 
and  "flippancies"  that  cloak  ignorance.  The  whole 
question  of  art  criticism  is  an  endless  one,  and  in 
dismissing  it  I  would  merely  venture  to  call  to 
recollection  the  musical  notes  lately  appearing  in  the 
"World,"  signed  by  "  G.  B.  S."  I  hold  them  to  be 
the  finest  musical  criticism  of  the  day,  and,  with  all 
due  respect  to  your  paper,  it  was  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  see  that  writer's  descent  (!)  to  the  stage. 

But  as  to  his  real  grievance  Mr.  Boosey  is  quite 
wrong.  No  amount  of  girding  at  critics  will  make  the 
"  Gate  of  Life"  a  great  work,  and  Mr.  Boosey  should 
not  be  cross  because  it  was  not  at  once  accepted  as  such. 
For  what  are  the  probabilities  of  a  new  work  proving 
a  masterpiece  ?  As  a  humble  member  for  some  years 
of  the  leading  London  choral  society,  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  long  procession  of  new  works  brought  out 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  They  have 
come  to  the  hour  of  public  birth  ;  eager  friends 
acclaimed  them  ;  lavish  applause  attended  their 
entrance  into  musical  life.  But  the  list  is  a  woful  one 
of  almost  unredeemed  failures.  Nor  is  the  experience 
scarcely  less  ghastly  anywhere  else.  Wherein,  there- 
fore, is  the  "Gate  of  Life"  going  to  prove  an 
exception  ?  I  brush  aside  any  theoretical  errors,  for  at 
this  time  of  day  rigid  adherence  to  grammatical  rules 
will  not  be  an  element  of  salvation  any  more  than  the 
boldness  with  which  such  rules  are  broken  will  ensure 
the  opposite  fate.  A  work  of  genius  is  generally 
accompanied  by  grammatical  accuracy,  but  the  presence 
of  this  quality  by  itself  is  of  no  avail  whatever.  These 


are  mere  truisms,  but  Mr.  Boosey  appears  to  ignore 
them  and  demand  that  we  judge  of  Mr.  Leoni's  work 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  composer.  This 
will  not  do  at  all.  The  "Gate  of  Life"  is  cast  into  the 
arena,  and  it  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  highest  standard 
of  art.  It  may  be  a  fair  musical  cantata,  suitable  for 
provincial  societies;  it  certainly  is  not  a  "great" 
work.  In  what  number  are  there  traces  of  the  impress 
of  genius  ?  where  is  the  lofty  idea  that  grips  hold  of 
one,  and  compels  the  memory  to  retain  it  as  a  thing  of 
beauty  ?  how  far  above  ordinary  uninspired  music  does 
the  duet  (soprano  and  tenor)  rise  ?  There  is  cdnstant 
straining  after  effect,  but  noise  is  the  predominant 
feature  of  the  louder,  and  "prettiness"  of  the  softer 
parts. 

We  all  believe  that  Mr.  Leoni  will  write  better 
music,  but  his  worst  friends  are  those  who  would 
persuade  him  that  in  the  "  Gate  of  Life  "  he  has  already 
produced  a  masterpiece. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Taffs. 

THE  IRISH  AND  THEIR  "D  D  SOULS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Adelphi  Terrace,  Adam  Street,  Strand. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  some  interesting  notes  in  your 
last  issue  dealing  with  the  influence  of  "religion,"  or> 
as  you  more  correctly  explain  it,  "sectarian  rivalry," 
in  Irish  political  affairs,  you  ascribe  to  O'Connell  the 
saying,  "  The  Irish  would  have  been  free  long  ago  if  it 
had  not  been  for  their  d  d  souls." 

The  expression  referred  to  was  used  by  John  Mitchell 
a  Presbyterian  in  religion  and  in  politics  a  convinced 
revolutionist,  and  was  meant  to  convey  that  the  Irish, 
people  were  too  religious,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  too  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  ever  to  make  any  serious  attempt  at 
revolution.  He  explains  in  chapter  xviii.  of  his  "Jail 
Journal  "  why  he  came  to  that  conclusion.  He  mentions 
that  William  Smith  O'Brien,  the  leader  of  the  abortive 
insurrection  of  the  Young  Irelanders,  ascribed  his- 
failure  to  the  hostile  influence  of  the  priests.  "  He 
described  to  me,"  writes  Mitchel,  "old  grey-haired 
men  coming  up  to  him,  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  faces,  telling  him  they  would  follow  him  so  gladly 
to  the  world's  end — that  they  had  long  been  praying  for 
that  day — and,  God  knows,  it  was  not  life  they  valued);, 
but  there  was  his  reverence,  and  he  said  that  if  they 
shed  blood  they  would  lose  their  immortal  souls,  and 
what  could  they  do  ?  .  .  .  .  So  they  slunk  home  to 
take  care  of  their  paltry  old  souls,  and  wait  for  the 
sheriffs  bailiff  to  hunt  them  into  the  workhouse." 

I  do  not  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on 
Mitchel's  judgment.  I  write  simply  in  the  interest  of 
historical  accuracy. — Yours  truly, 

Michael  MacDonagh. 

THE  WEST  INDIA  AGITATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  St.,  W. 

Sir, — Mr.  Harold  Cox  concluded  a  recent  paper  on' 
"The  West  India  Agitation,"  by  suggesting  "  that  it 
was  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  mockery  of  responsible 
government  in  the  West  India  Islands." 

Her  Majesty's  Government  decided  quite  lately  only 
to  grant  Imperial  assistance  to  Antigua  on  the  condition 
that  Antigua  should  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  Crown 
Colony,  and  this  change  has  been  carried  into  effect. 
It  is  hoped  in  the  interests  of  the  native  populations  of 
the  West  Indies  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
not  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  any  grant  on 
behalf  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  without  exacting  a 
similar  condition  from  each  island.  Crown  Colony 
Government,  objectionable  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  is 
preferable,  as  a  transition  state  of  things,  to  the  so-called 
representative  administration  which  prevails  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  notably  at  Barbados,  where  the 
native  Creoles  number  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  island,  and  are  absolutely  un- 
represented in  the  local  legislature.  Government  by 
little  oligarchy  should  cease  before  the  British  taxpayer 
is  called  upon  to  provide  any  grant  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

Charles  Heneage. 


May,  1898 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  AMERICAN  ON  SPAIN. 

A  Note-book  in  Northern  Spain."     By  Archer  M. 
Huntington.    London  and  New  York  :  Putnam. 

"T  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  anything  about  Spain, 
-  written  by  an  American,  which  does  not  begin  by 
tating  that  the  author's  intention  is  to  "  make  the 
panish  language  popular  in  hell."  Mr.  Huntington 
.,  if  a  trifle  superior,  at  least  quite  fair  in  his  treatment 
f  the  degraded  race  he  condescended  to  visit  with  his 
amera,  ready-made  set  of  theories  applicable  to  the 
leridian  of  East  Skowhegan,  and  air  of  jaunty  superi- 
rity  which  sits  so  pleasantly  upon  his  countrymen, 
le  cannot  help  beginning  with  a  quotation  from 
Emerson,  but  that  duty  over,  we  are  not  again  fatigued 
>y  the  table-talk  of  that  fatiguing  platitudinarian, 
'he  book  practically  is  composed  of  extracts  from  the 
uthor's  travelling  journal,  descriptions  of  the  towns  he 
las  visited,  and  reproductions  of  photographs  which  he 
nade  ad  hoc. 

"  L'Espagne  est  le  pays  d'Europe  dont  nous  nous  fais- 
ras  l'idee  la  plus  inexacte,"  appears  in  his  introduction, 
md  certainly  he  does  his  best  to  see  for  himself,  and  to 
brm  his  opinions  at  first  hand  and  without  prejudice, 
leaving  his  theories  in  the  main  upon  one  side,  except 
jn  economic  questions,  where  he  proves  himself  an  out- 
md-out  buy  in  the  cheapest  sell  in  the  dearest,  devil 
ake  the  hindmost  economist  of  the  old-fashioned  type, 
le  understands  at  once  that  the  Spaniard  is  a  man 
ipart,  formed  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  and 
jy  the  seven  hundred  years'  struggle  with  the 
1  infidel,"  and  that  his  ideas  took  their  present  shape 
n  the  time  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  have  not  since 
:hen  been  materially  modified.  Spain,  he  says,  "  lacks 
:he  trading  spirit."  In  this  he  is  right.  Spaniards  are 
jxtremely  materialistic  in  their  modes  of  thought,  and 
apt  to  judge  a  man  by  what  he  makes,  as  when  I  once 
isked  "  Is  so-and-so  mad?"  and  received  the  answer 
"No,  Senor,  no  es  loco  gana  ocho  reales "  (No,  sir, 
he  is  not  mad,  for  he  makes  eight  rials  a  day)  ;  yet  lack 
the  necessary  imagination  to  be  successful  merchants. 
The  shop,  or  retail  business,  in  which  they  see  the 
metal  ("el  metalico")  coming  in,  they  comprehend,  but 
distant  ventures  and  payment  at  stated  intervals  are 
often  beyond  their  sphere  of  vision.  Mr.  Archer  most 
egregiously  misunderstands  the  Spanish  character  when 
he  says  "  the  dignity  of  labour  had  been  lost.  The 
Spanish  labourer  pitied  himself — and  was  pitied." 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As  to  the 
dignity  of  labour,  that  is  an  attribute  which  most  men 
try  to  avoid  endowing  themselves  with,  whether  in 
Spain  or  the  United  States,  though,  as  was  the  case 
with  Charles  II.  in  regard  to  morality,  they  not  infre- 
quently admire  it  in  others. 

No  Spaniard,  either  "laborer"  (i.e.,  labourer)  or 
capitalist,  ever  pities  himself  for  an  instant,  being 
always  persuaded  that  he  himself  is  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  finest  class  of  the  population  of  the  finest  country 
in  the  World.  In  regard  to  reciprocity,  the  quality  of 
pity  is  as  unstrained  in  Spain  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
Chicago  capitalist.  But,  taken  socially  and  leaving 
the  current  rate  of  wages  and  price  of  commodities  on 
one  side,  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  labourer  is  less 
distant  from  that  of  his  employer  than  is  that  of  any 
member  of  the  working  classes  in  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  This  Mr.  Huntington  tacitly  acknow- 
ledges when  he  reports  at  length  several  of  the  conver- 
sations he  indulged  in  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
Spaniards  of  the  poorer  classes.  Would  it  have  been 
possible  for  him  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Texas,  and  then  only  amongst  the 
cow-boys,  to  talk  so  freely  to  working-class  Americans 
without  experiencing  rudeness  and  perhaps  insult  ? 
But  these  conversations  have  their  fruit,  for  in  a 
significant  passage  he  remarks  :  ".  .  .  .  of  so  excellent 
a  nature  have  I  found  the  Spaniard  when  one  knows 
him  that  I  cannot  help  believing  in  his  ultimate  deve- 
lopment." Into  what  form  Mr.  Huntington  expects  the 
Spaniard  to  develop  he  does  not  state,  and  if  he  hopes 
to  see  the  Castilian  peasant  develop  into  a  Georgian 
"Cracker"  or  a  "Sucker"  from  Illinois,  I  devoutly 
hope  that  his  prognostication  may  remain  unfulfilled. 


However,  he  says,  apparently  with  conviction,  "  but 
few  I  know  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Spanish  house 
to  find  how  good  a  man  at  heart  the  owner  is.  He  is 
proud,  it  is  true,  and  does  not  much  'favor'  (favour) 
the  stranger,  but  it  is  the  pride  of  a  reserved  nature, 
not  of  a  weak  one.  We  must  be  slow  in  our  judgment 
of  this  man."  Quite  right :  as  we  are  perfect  ourselves 
we  should  at  least  judge  our  neighbours  with  charity. 

At  other  times  passages  occur  in  the  book  which  show 
the  curious  backwardness  in  economic  thought,  which 
characterises  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
parochial  republic,  as  when  he  deprecates  the  "pre- 
carious cultivation  of  land  for  food,"  as  if  land  was  not 
primarily  cultivated  for  food  all  the  world  over.  Culti- 
vation for  profit  only  grew  slowly  into  existence  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  thinkers  and  economists  of 
every  country  are  agreed  that  its  result  has  been  most 
deleterious  to  all  concerned.  In  the  United  States  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  for  profit,  not  for  food,  has 
rendered  the  mortgaging  of  the  western  farms  almost 
universal,  and  with  an  almost  virgin  soil,  and  nearly 
limitless  extent  of  territory,  made  the  position  of  the 
western  farmer  as  hard  as  that  of  any  peasant  culti- 
vator in  Castile. 

The  traveller  entered  Spain  by  the  province  of 
Galicia,  coming  from  a  quondam  Spanish  city,  once 
known  as  the  Habana,  and  formerly  capital  of  Cuba, 
but  by  the  time  this  review  sees  the  light  probably 
to  be  transmogrified  into  McKinleyville,  chief 
"city"  of  Cuba  territory.  In  Corunna  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington makes  friends  with  one  Juan  Diaz,  a  stage- 
coach driver,  is  inveigled  by  him  into  a  low  cafe, 
and  listens  to  a  speech  about  the  octroi  duties  from  one 
Sande,  a  local  orator.  This  Boanerges  made  the  glasses 
rattle,  and  sat  down  amidst  a  burst  of  applause. 
Curiously  enough  when  Sande  had  finished  speaking, 
his  speech  was  done,  for  we  learn  that  "argument 
died — the  speech  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  was 
no  result."  One  wonders  if  Mr.  Huntington  expected 
that  in  every  part  of  the  world,  when  a  speech  is  over, 
the  listeners  throw  inkstands  at  one  another,  as  in  his 
own  Congress.  Then  came  the  inevitable  homage,  so 
certain  in  a  Spaniard,  to  American  Institutions. 

"'Do  you  North-Americans  treat  your  poor  as  we 
treat  ours?'  said  the  orator  to  me."  The  traveller 
most  disingenuously  omitted  to  speak  of  the  Pinkerton 
police,  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Chicago  anarchists, 
and  the  flaying  alive  and  burning  of  the  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States,  or  even  to  allude  to  the  charging  of 
barbed-wire  with  electricity  in  the  strikes  at  Pittsburg  ; 
and  forgot  entirely  last  year's  shooting  of  the  miners 
marching  in  procession,  or  the  misery  and  squalor 
of  the  sweated  freemen  in  New  York.  For  all  answer 
he  directs  his  readers'  attention  to  the  gambling 
which  was  going  on  in  the  cafe"  where  he  sat.  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  three-card  monte  tables  of  the 
western  towns  (I  should  say  "cities"),  the  games  of 
euchre  or  poker,  said  to  be  played  occasionally  in  some 
parts  of  the  Union,  to  Wall  Street,  or  to  anything  of 
that  respective  kind.  Only  a  good  bald-headed  eagle 
screech  ;  and  no  result. 

But,  to  be  just  to  my  patient,  this  is  the  last  occasion 
on  which  he  Americanises  to  much  purpose,  and  he 
approves  in  a  general  way  of  Santiago  de  Compostela 
and  chronicles  the  legends  of  St.  James,  touches 
on  the  invasion  of  Almanzir  the  Victorious,  he 
who  died  at  Arcos  de  Medina  Celi  after  having  been 
the  malleus  christianorum  of  Spain  throughout  his 
life,  and  by  easy  stages  lands  the  American  reader  in 
Astorga.  Astorga,  he  truly  says,  is  one  of  the  places 
in  Spain  which  the  traveller  is  apt  to  miss,  though  it  is 
full  of  interest,  containing  the  best  work  of  the 
sculptor,  Becerra,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Maragateria. 
On  p.  48,  there  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  a 
Maragata  bride  and  bridegroom  in  .  their  curious 
mediaeval  dress.  He  says  little  about  this  curious 
people,  whom  some  aver  to  be  Moors  (Mauregati),  and 
others  Goths,  but  who  have  preserved  their  type,  their 
peculiar  costume  and  strange  customs  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  even  still  exercise  their  hereditary  calling 
of  carriers,  throughout  central  Spain.  In  Oviedo,  not 
without  reason,  Mr.  Huntington  is  struck  with  the 
enormous  quantity  of  relics  found  in  one  small  box,  and 
remarks,  with  the  first  touch  of  humour  in  the  book, 
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that  "the  miracle  is  somewhat  bizarre."  From 
Plasencia  he  visits  Yurte,  and  presents  us  with  a  really 
charming-  sketch  of  the  Palace,  and  on  his  return, 
mounted  on  a  mule,  he  reaches  town  (Plasencia)  "just  as 
the  hogs  were  coming  home,  and  we  all  went  in  together." 
Why,  when  he  reaches  Madrid  he  should  refer  to  a 
man  toasting  coffee  as  a  "  tostador,"  and  not  also  call 
the  coffee  he  toasts  "cafe,"  he  does  not  explain,  but  it 
is  probably  for  the  sake  of  local  colour,  or  as  he  might 
say  "  color."  ,  , 

One  is  grateful  to  him  for  saying  nothing  of  "  black 
flashing  eyes,"  "blue-black  hair,"  "tiny  feet,"  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  an  obser- 
vant "  traveller "  in  Spain  to  enlarge  upon,  and  one  is 
delighted  that  instead  he  gives  a  really  interesting 
account  of  the  MS.  of  the  poem  of  Cid  now  in  possession 
of  Senor  Pidal  y  Mon,  whose  father  most  patriotically 
purchased  the  manuscript  to  prevent  it  being  taken  out 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Huntington  remarks  that  "  Frere, 
Ormsby  and  Southey,  have  all  made  translations  of  the 
MS.,  pretending  to  no  great  faithfulness."  In  this  I 
think  (in  regard  to  Ormsby  at  least)  that  he  is  mistaken  ; 
for  all  the  literary  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Ormsby  on 
Spanish  literature  were  well  and  conscientiously  done. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  modest  preface  he  sets 
forth  that  "  he  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  his  great 
appreciation  of  the  unceasing  kindness  and  considera- 
tion he  received  at  the  hands  of  Spaniards."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  on  that  account  that  this  book  may  be  read, 
learned,  marked,  and  universally  digested  by  his  com- 
patriots, who  think  apparently  that  Spaniard,  robber, 
arid  murderer  are  terms  synonymous. 

One  who  Knows  Spain. 

SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  WALT 
WHITMAN. 

"The  Wound-Dresser.  A  Series  of  Letters."  By 
Walt  Whitman.  Edited  by  R.  M.  Bucke. 
Putnams. 

NOTHING  could  surpass  the  appositeness  with 
which  the  executors  of  Whitman  have  seized 
upon  the  present  moment  for  printing  the  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  his  family  from  the  hospitals  of 
Washington  during  the  war  of  secession.  These 
letters  may,  we  think  it  possible,  prove  salutary  to 
every  person  who  reads  them  :  to  us  in  England  as 
reminding  us  that  beneath  the  bunkum  of  Congress 
and  the  roar  of  the  "Yellow  Press"  there  is  a  vast 
residuum  of  patience  and  courage  in  America :  to 
Americans  still  more  as  recalling  to  them,  in  their 
present  exultant  state,  the  horrors  and  anxieties  of  real 
warfare,  and  the  faults  through  which,  thirty-five  years 
ago,  they  struggled  into  positive  success  :  to  people  of 
exclusively  literary  habits  of  mind,  who  have  sneered  to 
excess  at  the  imperfections  of  Walt  Whitman,  a  strange 
giant  whose  proportions  fit  none  of  their  criteria  of 
beauty,  by  showing  him  to  them  here  engaged,  with 
extreme  simplicity,  on  one  of  the  most  thankless  and 
the  most  noble  tasks  which  a  man  can  undertake. 
"The  Wound-Dresser"  is  a  book  full  of  curious 
interest  of  many  kinds,  psychological  and  intellectual, 
but  its  central  quality  is  the  fascinating  directness  with 
which  it  appeals  to  our  sense  of  duty.  Those  who  are 
not  deeply  stirred  to  admiring  envy  by  this  humble 
record  of  devotion  to  the  suffering  would  remain  callous 
although  an  angel  called  to  them  out  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Bucke,  who  has  been  a  constant,  and  sometimes 
not  a  very  wise  eulogist  of  Whitman,  has  shown  con- 
siderable tact  in  the  mode  in  which  he  has  introduced 
these  letters  to  us.  Printed  without  prefatory  matter, 
they  might  have  seemed  rather  bald  and  odd  in  their 
unembroidered  simplicity.  Whitman's  mother,  to  whom 
they  were  mainly  addressed,  was  a  plain  woman,  and 
her  family  were  plain  folk.  In  writing  to  these  relatives, 
and  above  all  to  his  mother,  Whitman  drops  the  modes 
Of  literary  composition,  which,  indeed,  at  all  times  hung 
lightly  on  him.  He  is  perfectly  colloquial,  he  is  even 
imperfectly  grammatical ;  he  says  "You  was  real  sick," 
and  he  counterfeits,  we  feel  sure,  the  exact  tone  of  talk 
in  the  rough  and  simple  Brooklyn  household.  They 
were  honest,  excellent  people,  but  not  highly  educated, 
not  what  we  call  "  refined,"  and  Whitman .  was  ,  not 
going  to  write  "  gilt-edged "  letters  to  them  in  this 
time  of  stress  and  agony*-   Mr»  Bucke  gives  us  these 
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letters  in  their  pathetic  directness,  not  brushing .  them 
up  in  any  way,  not  correcting  the  grammar  nor  pruning 
the  repetitions  ;  and  he  is  perfectly  right  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  probably  felt  that  the  indifferent  reader, 
abruptly  facing  so  strange  a  correspondence,  might 
altogether  fail  to  comprehend  it,  and  he  has  therefore 
very  wisely  prefaced  the  letters  with  three  communica- 
tions made  to  Brooklyn  newspapers  during  the  time 
covered  by  the  other  contents  of  this  volume. 

Those  who  have  read  "  Drum-Taps  "  (an  indispensable, 
corollary  to  these  letters)  and  "  Memoranda  of  the 
Secession  War  "  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
attitude  of  the  writer.  To  those  who  have  not  done  so, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  Walt  Whitman  was  a  man  of  forty-three,  in  the. 
very  prime  of  health  and  physical  strength,  who  had 
never  consciously  suffered  from  a  day's  illness  in  his. 
life.  We  say  "  consciously,"  since  there  can,  in  our 
mind,  be  no  question  that  Walt  Whitman  was  neuras- 
thenic from  the  first,  and  at  no  period  in  precisely  normal 
health.  But  he  had,  at  least,  the  appearance  of  unusual 
ruddy  robustness.  Towards  the  close  of  1862  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  in  and  around  Washington  became 
glutted  with  sick  and  wounded  men :  a  floating  popula- 
tion amounting  at  times  to  50,000  souls.  The  Govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  for  a  calamity  on  so  vast  a- 
scale,  and  could  scarcely  cope  with  it.  Everything  was 
done  that  could  be  contrived  to  allay  the  horrible  dis- 
tress :  but  in  spite  of  it  the  involuntary  neglect  and 
blundering  were  fearful.  Walt  Whitman  was  a  very 
poor  man,  not  in  any  way  prominent.  He  had  published, 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  but  this  book  had  not  merely 
brought  him  no  fame,  but  no  infamy  either,  since  it  was 
not  until  the  preposterous  Mr.  Secretary  Harlan  dis- 
charged the  poet,  in  1865,  from  his  little  post  in  the 
Interior  Department,  that  people  woke  up  to  the  naked- 
ness of  Whitman's  rhapsodies. 

Personal  vanity  or  public  encouragement,  therefore, 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  step  which 
Whitman  took  on  19  December,  1862,  when,  unable  to 
endure  any  longer  the  misery  of  reading  in.  the  news- 
papers about  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  he  thcew  up 
his  employment  and  came  to  Washington  as  a  volunteer 
lay  missionary  to  the  sick  and  dying.  He  was  connected, 
with  no  society,  but  a  few  friends  at  home  contributed 
small  sums  which  he  expended  on  little  comforts  for  the 
men,  supporting  himself  meanwhile,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  a  Spartan  economy,  by  odd  jobs  of  copying  and 
reporting.  Here  he  stayed  for  nearly  two  years,  untiL 
his  magnificent  bodily  health  was  completely  broken 
down  by  hospital  malaria  and  the  poison  absorbed  from 
gangrenous  wounds.  During  all  this  time  his  daily 
ministrations  to  the  wounded  never  received  any  public 
or  official  recognition  whatever,  although  they  were 
gladly  accepted.  He  never  regained  the  vitality  which, 
he  expended  for  others  in  the  wards  of  the  terrible 
Washington  hospitals,  but  attack  on  attack  left  himi 
more  and  more  reduced  in  health  until  they  culminated 
in  1872  in  the  stroke  of  paralysis  which  never  left  him 
and  from  the  indirect  effects  of  which  he  died  in  1892. 

If  ever  there  was,  then,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  it  was  this  humble  and  devoted  man.  Almost 
his  only  recreation  during  the  period  of  his  labours  was 
writing  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart  and 
showed  its  bleeding  wounds.  His  plans  of  ministration 
were  not  in  accordance  with  military  system,  and  he 
may  sometimes  have  been  troublesome  to  the  officials. 
The  soldiers  who  were  wounded  were  mainly  very 
young  lads,  the  sons  of  farmers,  mechanics  and 
labourers.  Nursing  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  many 
of  the  simplest  laws  of  hygiene,  now  universally  com- 
prehended, were  then  neglected.  Sairey  Gamp  was  not 
yet  dislodged  from  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  there 
were  paid  attendants  who  brutalised  the  wounded 
soldiers,  and  even  robbed  them  of  money  hidden  beneath 
their  pillows.  Whitman,  in  his  queer,  simple  way,  says 
that ' '  some  pompous  and  every  way  improper  persons  .  .  » 
have  full  swing  over  the  helpless  soldiers."  To  these 
martinets,  military  and  medical,  his  modes  must  have 
been  highly  exasperating.  He  slipped  into  the  wards 
laden  with  oranges,  with  liquorice,  with  tobacco,  with 
raspberry  vinegar.  To  this  man  he  brought  3  book,  to 
another  some  candy,  to  another  a  pipe.  Observing- that 
these  country  lads  were  very  slow  in  formulatipg  thejc 
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wishes,  and  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  the 
doctors  and  sergeants,  he  would  hang  about  and  chat 
with  them,  until  he  discovered  what  little  things  would 
give  relief ;  one  had  a  longing  for  pickles,  one  wanted 
a  toothpick,  another  yearned  to  write  home  to  his 
people  ;  and  each  requirement  was  met,  without  dis- 
cussion, by  Whitman. 

The  great  source  of  his  success,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  his  caressing,  affectionate  manner.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  Whitman's  capacity  as  a  writer,  it  is 
not  open  to  question  that  he  had  a  genius  for  affection. 
All  his  poems  resolve  themselves  into  a  universal 
yearning  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  others,  and  to 
win  their  love  and  to  return  it.  The  young  soldiers 
had  been  called  away  from  simple  Puritan  homes,  where 
the  aura  of  family  life  had  surrounded  them.  They  had 
been  struck  down  with  violent  suffering  in  the  full  terror 
of  the  battle-field  ;  they  had  been  brought,  bewildered, 
exhausted,  aching,  to  huge  improvised  hospitals  where 
no  individual  care  could  be  provided  for  them,  where 
they  and  their  horrible  distress  were  part  of  a  great 
official  system.  Whitman  believed  that  many  of  them 
died  of  their  hunger  for  personal  love — of  a  broken 
heart,  in  fact ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. He  says  to  his  sister:  "Lots  of  them  have 
grown  to  expect,  as  I  leave  at  night,  that  we  should 
kiss  each  other,  sometimes  quite  a  number ;  I  have  to 
go  round,  poor  boys.  There  is  little  petting  in  a 
soldier's  life  in  the  field  ;  but,  Abby,  I  know  what  is  in 
their  hearts,  always  waiting,  though  they  may  be  un- 
conscious of  it  themselves."  His  affectionate,  irregular 
system — the  annoyance  of  which  to  excellent  officials 
we  can  with  a  smile  imagine  for  ourselves — resulted  in 
many  recoveries  and  pathetic  farewells  from  cured  and 
grateful  young  fellows  ;  but  still  more  often  the  hopes 
expressed  in  one  letter  are  belied  in  the  next,  and  the 
patient,  so  tenderly  watched  and  supported,  dies  in 
Whitman's  arms. 

His  patriotism  was  sound,  and  of  the  best  kind.  He 
was  all  for  "the  native-born  American,"  and  suspicious 
of  varieties  introduced  from  abroad.  "What  I  see, 
especially  in  the  hospitals,  convinces  me,"  he  says,  "that 
there  is  no  other  stock,  for  emergencies,  but  native 
American — no  other  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved." 
Through  good  and  evil  report,  he  believed  in  Lincoln 
and  Grant ;  the  brief  passages  in  which  the  former 
crosses  the  scene  are  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
volume.  For  the  rest,  those  who,  aware  of  Whitman's 
curious  gift  of  raising  the  picture  of  a  scene  before 
the  mind's  eye,  expect  such  paintings  here,  will  be  dis- 
appointed. The  letters  are  as  little  literary  as  can  be 
conceived.  These  are  written  by  a  man  who  has  been 
confined  amid  the  close  and  distressing  effluvia  of  a 
hospital  all  day,  and  has  only  just  strength  left  to  tell 
his  mother,  an  unlettered  woman,  the  plain  facts  of 
his  history  and  condition.  He  is  pathetically  anxious 
that  she  should  not  be  troubled,  that  she  should  believe 
him  to  be  in  good  health.  "  I  am  well  and  hearty,  and 
as  much  a  beauty  as  ever;  as  to  my  face  (so  scarlet)  and 
my  beard  and  neck,  they  are  terrible  to  behold."  When 
he  thinks  of  her,  his  pen  takes  the  old  soft  language  of 
his  childhood.  "  You  must  write  particulars  about  that 
sickness  in  your  head,  dear  mother."  We  can  give  no 
idea  of  the  pathos  and  the  touching  ache  of  sympathy 
which  run  through  this  beautiful,  melancholy  little  book 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  here  not  one  touch  of  affecta- 
tion, of  false  sentiment,  of  parade,  or  artificiality  of  any 
kind  ;  but  a  very  strong  and  tender  nature,  face  to  face 
with  an  awful  visitation  of  national  suffering,  quietly  sets 
to  work  to  do  as  much  as  in  it  lies  to  alleviate  its 
fiercest  pangs.  A  book  more  directly  calculated  to 
purge  the  soul  of  nonsense  we  never  read. 

M.  BOURGET'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

"Complications   Sentimentales."     By  Paul  Bourget. 
Paris  :  Lemerre. 

TN  reviewing  M.  Bourget's  last  publication,  the  collec- 
»'  tion  of  short  stories  called  "  Voyagcuses,"  we  ob- 
served that  he  had  quitted  for  a  moment  that  perfumed 
atmosphere  of  the  salon  and  the  boudoir  which  he  loves, 
and  that  he  had  consented  to  take  us  with  him  out  into 
the  fresh  air.  It  was  but  an  episode ;  in  "Complica- 
tions Sentimentales  "  we  find  ourselves  once  more  in 


the  scented  world  of  Parisian  elegance,  among  those 
well-bred  people  of  wealth,  without  occupation,  whose 
intrigues  and  passions  M.  Bourget  has  taught  himself 
to  analyse  with  such  extraordinary  precision.  His  new 
book  consists  of  three  tales,  or  short  novels,  one  of 
which  at  least,  "L'Ecran,"  might  easily  be  expanded 
into  the  form  of  a  complete  work.  These  three  stories- 
deal  with  three  critical  conditions  of  the  mind  and 
temper  of  a  woman.  The  first  and  second  end  in  a 
moral  tragedy  :  the  third  ends  well,  after  excursions  and 
alarms,  and  may  be  called  a  tragic-comedy  of  the  soul. 
All  three  analyse  symptoms  of  that  disease  which  M. 
Bourget  believes  to  be  so  widely  disseminated  in  the 
feminine  society  of  the  day,  "  la  trahison  de  la  femme," 
deception  under  the  guise  of  a  bland  and  maiden  can- 
dour. The  heroines  of  the  three  stories  are  all  liars  : 
but  while  two  of  them  are  minxes,  the  third  is  a  dupe. 
Admirers  of  that  clever  novel,  "  Mensonges,"  will  find 
themselves  quite  in  their  element  when  they  read 
"  Complications  Sentimentales." 

One  of  these  three  stories,  "L'Ecran,"  is  in  its  way 
a  masterpiece.  M.  Bourget  has  never  written  any- 
thing which  better  exemplifies  his  peculiar  qualities,  the 
insinuating  and  tender  grace  of  his  style,  his  preoccu- 
pation with  delicate  subtleties  and  undulations  of  feeling, 
the  skill  with  which  he  renders  the  most  fleeting  shades 
of  mental  sensation.  In  "L'Ecran,"  moreover,  he 
avoids  to  a  remarkable  degree  that  defect  of  movement 
which  has  seriously  damaged  several  of  his  most 
elaborate  books:  which,  for  instance,  makes  "  Une 
Idylle  Tragique  "  scarcely  readable.  His  danger,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  whom  he  resembles  on  more 
sides  than  one,  is  to  delay  in  interminable  psychological 
reflections  until  our  attention  has  betrayed  us,  and  we 
have  lost  the  thread  of  the  story.  This  error,  or  defect, 
would  seem  to  have  presented  itself  as  a  peril  to  the 
mind  of  M.  Bourget :  for  in  his  latest  stories  he  is 
manifestly  on  his  guard  against  it,  and  "  L'Ecran,"  in 
particular,  is  a  really  excellent  example  of  a  tale  told  to 
excite  and  amuse  even  those  who  are  quite  indifferent 
to  the  lesson  it  conveys,  and  to  the  exquisite  art  of  its 
delivery. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  Lautrecs  and  the  Sarlieves, 
two  aristocratic  menaces  of  Paris,  come  over  to  England 
to  enjoy  the  London  season,  into  the  whirlpool  of  which 
they  descend.  But  at  almost  the  same  moment  arrives 
the  Vicomte  Bertrand  d'Aydie,  who  is  understood  to 
nurse  an  absolutely  hopeless  and  respectful  passion  for 
the  sainted  Marquise  Alyette  de  Lautrec.  This  devotion 
is  much  "  chaffed  "  in  clubs  and  smilingly  alluded  to  in 
drawing-rooms  as  pure  waste  of  time,  since  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Madame  de  Lautrec  are  above  the  possibility 
of  suspicion.  But  Madame  de  Lautrec's  dearest  friend 
happens  to  be  the  Vicomtesse  Emmeline  de  Sarlieve — a 
gay  and  amiable  butterfly,  of  whom  no,  one  thinks 
seriously  at  all.  Bertrand  and  Emmeline  have,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  past,  carried  on  with  complete 
immunity  a  liaison,  under  the  shadow  of  their  friendship 
for  Alyette,  Vecran,  the  screen.  Bertrand  encourages 
the  idea  that  he  is  throwing  away  a  desperate  passion 
on  the  icy  heart  of  Alyette,  when  he  is  really  planning 
with  Emmeline  rendezvous,  which  owe  their  facility  to 
the  presence  of  Alyette.  The  reader  does  not  know 
M.  Bourget  if  he  is  not  by  this  time  conscious  that  here 
are  united  all  the  elements  for  one  of  his  most  ingenious 
ethical  problems.  The  visit  of  the  quintett  to  London 
precipitates  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  M.  Bourget's 
sketch  of  our  society  is  wonderfully  skilful  and  enter- 
taining, and  Londoners  will  recognise  some  familiar 
faces,  scarcely  disguised  under  the  travesty  of  false 
names.  .  , 

PIKE  AND  PERCH. 

"  Pike  and   Perch."    By   Alfred  Jardine.  London: 
Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

IN  the  third  volume  of  the  "Angler's  Library"  Mr. 
Alfred  Jardine  confines  himself  to  the  subject  of 
perch  and  pike,  which  Mr.  Wheely  in  his  "  Coarse 
Fish  "  touched  only  very  lightly.  In  these  days  there 
is  in  some  quarters  a  consuming  ambition  to  procure 
as  writers  on  sporting  subjects  the  record-makers  of  the 
time.  Now,  Mr.  Alfred  Jardine  is  a  famous  record 
maker  or  breaker.  He  is  reputed  to  have  slain  more 
big  pike  than  any  pike-angler  in  the   country.  ,  His. 
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twenty  pounders,  twenty-six  pounders,  yes,  and  even 
thirty-seven  pounders  are  famous  among  coarse  fish 
anglers,  and  in  the  volume  now  before  us  the  "  authentic 
records  "  of  these  pike  must  prove  irresistibly  attractive 
for  all  anglers  who  burn  to  make  monster  bags  of 
monster  fish.  We  confess  that  this  passion  for  record- 
making  does  not  greatly  commend  itself  to  us.  We 
trace  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  classics  of  our  angling 
literature,  though  we  do  discover  in  every  angling 
author,  and  in  every  angler  worthy  the  name,  the  desire 
sometimes  to  hook  and  land  a  very  big  fish.  To  get  the 
better  of  "  the  patriarch  of  the  stream"  is,  indeed,  an 
ambition  which  no  angler  will  disclaim  ;  but  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  the  craze  for  records  which  too 
often  afflicts  the  modern  gunner,  cyclist,  and  sportsman 
generally. 

While,  however,  admitting  a  distaste  for  books  on 
shooting  and  fishing  written  by  the  record-makers,  and 
while  setting  small  store  by  lists  of  big  fish  and  big  bags, 
it  is  only  fair  for  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Alfred  Jardine  has 
brought  together  in  "  Pike  and  Perch  "  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  information.  We  like  him  better  when  he  is 
telling  us  the  stories  of  some  of  his  agreeable  angling 
expeditions,  such  as  the  Bramshill  expedition  with  the 
late  Francis  Francis,  than  when  he  dwells  on  the 
"Jardine  pectoral-spring  pike-snaps,"  the  "Jardine 
perfected  snap-tackle,"  the  "  Reversible  helix  spinning 
bait,"  and  so  forth,  pictures  of  which  "tackles" — to 
use  his  own  word — crowd  many  a  page.  That  he  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  hooking  and  landing  very  big  pike 
and  perch,  and  that  those  who  desire  to  succeed  in  the 
same  line  will  do  well  to  read  and  keep  at  hand  his 
book,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

By  some  authorities  the  perch  has  been  described  as 
the  most  intelligent  of  all  freshwater  fish  ;  but  if  we 
are  to  accept  one  or  two  stories,  which  Mr.  Jardine 
quotes  from  other  authors  concerning  the  pike,  the 
former  must  surely  take  second  place  in  regard  to 
reasoning  power.  He  relates  the  story  of  a  pike  which 
fractured  its  skull  and  was  bandaged  up  by  Dr. 
Warwick  of  Durham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington.  Next  day  that  pike  recognised  its 
physician,  swam  up  and  down  after  him,  and  showed 
something  like  a  lively  emotion.  A  grateful  pike  is 
perhaps  rather  hard  to  believe  in,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  Mr.  Jardine  calling  this  "a  very  strange 
story."  At  the  same  time  it  may  well  be  that  we  err  in 
supposing  fish  to  be  so  very  low  in  the  scale  in  regard 
to  intelligence  and  feeling.  A  friend  tells  us  that  some 
years  ago  he  witnessed  on  the  Test  near  Fullerton  an 
incident  that  for  awhile  somewhat  blunted  his  keen 
pleasure  in  angling.  He  had  always  regarded  the 
trout  as  a  very  cold-blooded  creature,  until  one  day  he 
observed  a  black  diseased  trout,  blind,  or  almost  blind, 
in  both  eyes,  being  tended  and  ministered  to  by  a  bright- 
coloured  healthy  fish.  The  healthy  fish  followed  or 
swam  side  by  side  with  the  sick  one,  keeping  it  out  of 
the  bank  and  apparently  doing  everything  possible  to 
guard  the  helpless  one  from  real  or  imaginary  danger. 
Again  and  again  when  the  blind  fish  approached  too 
near  the  bank  during  its  roamings  up  and  down,  its 
companion  gently  pushed  it  away  into  deeper  water — a 
curious  and  touching  sight. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  a  record-maker,  Mr.  Jardine 
is  by  no  means  insensible  to  charming  surroundings, 
to  sights  and  sounds  which  make  amends  for  even  the 
blankest  angling  days.  We  have  read  with  pleasure  his 
notes  on  Strathfieldsaye  Park,  and  hope  that  the  wood- 
cock is  as  plentiful  there  in  spring  as  he  says  it  used  to 
be.  If  plentiful  in  that  delightful  corner  of  Hampshire 
in  April,  surely  it  must  breed  there.  Then,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Loddon,  the  snipe,  he  tells  us,  abounds.  "  High 
overhead  in  the  breeding  season  snipe  can  be  seen 
rising  and  falling  on  vibrating  pinions  through  the  air, 
making  their  peculiar  bleating  all  the  day  long,  while 
the  hen  birds  are  on  their  nests."  Of  all  sounds  by  the 
river-side — save  perhaps  that  of  the  trout,  noisily  rising 
at  fly  in  rapid  water — the  hum  of  "  the  dropping  snipe" 
in  April  and  May  is  the  most  fascinating.  One  esteems 
Mr.  Jardine  none  the  less  as  an  angler  because  he  finds 
time  and  has  the  desire  to  note  something  of  the  bird 
life,  and  of  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  south-country  river 
scene.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  we 
have  noted,  we  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers. 


DOLEFUL  STATISTICS. 

"Marching  Backwards."  By  Ernest  E.  Williams. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock. 

TT  is  no  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  intention  to  allow 
the  public  to  sleep  over  his  message.  Having 
startled  them  with  "  Made  in  Germany"  a  year  or  two 
ago,  he  now  returns  to  the  attack  with  a  case 
immensely  strengthened  by  the  statistics  of  our  trade 
during  the  interval  since  that  publication.  The  story 
of  these  statistics  is  a  dolefully  familiar  one  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Saturday  Review"  :  it  is  a  story  which, 
issued  in  monthly  instalments  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
sets  forth  the  growth  of  our  dependence  upon  the 
foreigner  and  his  independence  of  us  in  terms  of 
increasing  imports  and  diminishing  exports,  and  it  is 
always  "continued  in  our  next" — a  dismal  serial  of 
retreat  from  market  after  market  before  the  successful 
advance  of  our  commercial  rivals  on  the  Continent. 
In  "Marching  Backward"  Mr.  Williams  does  not  set 
out  to  deal  with  his  subject  in  intimate  detail,  but  to 
arrest  public  attention  by  a  statement  of  the  main  facts 
of  the  deplorable  situation.  These  papers  have 
already  done  excellent  service  in  the  spirited  columns 
of  the  "  Daily  Mail,"  and  their  reissue  in  this  cheap 
and  handy  edition  should  widen  the  circle  of  their 
usefulness.  We  trust  that  it  will  ;  for  there  is  no 
matter  upon  which  the  public  need  more  urgent  rousing 
than  this  of  the  fools'  paradise  into  which  they  have 
been  lulled  by  the  constant  Cobdenite  distortion  of  our 
trade  statistics.  Mr.  Williams's  qualifications  for  the 
task  of  so  rousing  them  have  been  amply  proved.  He 
has  an  arresting  voice,  and,  almost  alone  amongst 
statisticians,  can  be  accurate  without  dulness  and 
popular  without  looseness  of  statement.  The  amusing 
way  in  which  the  average  Cobdenite,  distracted 
between  desire  to  attack  Mr.  Williams's  conclusions 
and  inability  to  question  his  facts,  is  stung  into  futile 
and  incoherent  wrath  at  the  mention  of  his  work,  is  a 
testimony  to  its  worth  that  must  be  as  gratifying  to 
the  author  as  it  is  conclusive  to  the  reader. 

Happily  the  pioneer  work  of  education  upon  this 
subject  has  been  already  effective.  The  appeal  is  no 
longer  to  a  public  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts  and 
their  interpretation.  But  that  is  not  enough — prejudice 
and  ignorance  do  not  always  go  together  ;  and  upon 
this  question  more  than  upon  any  other  prejudice  and 
knowledge  are  too  often  coincident.  Our  politicians 
know,  but  dare  not.  Free  trade  has  been  elevated 
into  a  fetish,  a  sacred  thing  that  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  the  cowardly  fear  of  it  drives  many  other- 
wise intelligent  citizens  into  mistrust  of  their  own 
conclusions,  and  statesmen  into  public  denial  of  their 
private  convictions.  It  is  this  mere  fetish  worship  that 
must  be  broken  down.  If  the  public  are  really 
concerned  about  the  future  of  British  industry  they 
must  realise  the  fact  that  pious  opinions,  whispered 
under  the  breath,  will  not  help  us.  The  whisper  must 
be  translated  into  action.  To  that  most  desirable  end 
the  educational  force  of  such  work  as  Mr.  Williams 
gives  us  in  this  book  is  of  invaluable  assistance. 

LAW  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

"Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  Ages."  By  Edward 
Jenks,  Reader  in  English  Law  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    London  :  Murray. 

THE  Reader  in  English  Law  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  has  gone  outside  his  own  province  to  write 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  book  on  those  difficult 
questions  which  lie  on  the  Borderland  between  Archae- 
ology and  Early  Legal  Institutions.  The  method  of 
treatment  and  to  some  extent  the  subject  suggest  a 
comparison  with  Professor  Maitland's  admirable 
"Domesday  and  Beyond."  Mr.  Jenks  does  not  per- 
haps display  the  art  of  turning  primitive  institutions 
into  easy  and  pleasant  reading  to  such  advantage  as  his 
predecessor,  whose  light  and  humorous  pen  can  make 
even  Beneficial  Hidation  or  Burhgrith  fascinating  topics. 
But  he  has  produced  a  volume  which  must  be  read  by 
every  student  of  Early  Constitutional  Law  and  Political 
History. 

The  greatest  merit  of  the  work  is  the  extraordinary 
breadth  of  its  survey.    Too  many  writers  on  English 
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Institutions  have  been  content  to  treat  the  early  con- 
stitutional history  of  England  as  if  it  were  an  isolated 
phenomenon  comprehensible  by  itself,  or  have  at  best 
brought  to  bear  on  it  a  knowledge  of  Roman  and 
Frankish  Law  and  custom  alone.  Even  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  the  spiritual  father  of  all  our  modern  school 
of  constitutional  inquirers,  has  hardly  a  single  reference 
to  the  Scandinavian  parallels  and  analogies  which 
throw  so  much  light  on  our  own  insular  organization. 
Mr.  Jenks  has  gone  far  afield  and  investigated  every 
primitive  code  on  which  he  could  lay  hands,  not  con- 
tenting himself  with  Teutonic  collections  alone,  but 
making  excursions  into  Celtic  ground  also. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  the  growth  and  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  law  in  mediaeval  Europe. 
The  author  accepts  Austin's  definition  of  law,  "  the 
command  of  the  State,"  as  the  prevalent  conception  of 
modern  European  thought,  and  then,  pointing  out  that 
such  a  notion  is  the  creation  of  the  last  few  centuries, 
goes  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  to  see  how  the  Austinian 
view  could  come  into  existence.  Like  Professor 
Maitland  in  his  "Domesday  and  Beyond,"  Mr.  Jenks 
always  endeavours  to  work  backward  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  and  to  avoid  formulating  theories  and 
then  pressing  the  facts  into  agreement  with  them. 
Early  Lombard,  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Burgundian  codes  are 
not  to  be  studied  with  the  object  of  fitting  them  into 
modern  conceptions  of  law,  but  must  be  investigated 
and  compared  with  each  other  without  any  preconceived 
ideas  in  the  investigator's  mind.  The  task  is  all  the 
more  difficult  because,  as  Mr.  Jenks  remarks,  the 
compilers  of  early  codes  omit  so  many  things  of  high 
importance,  and  relate  in  detail  so  many  trivial  matters. 
They  were  not  concerned  with  recording  the  fundamental 
legal  customs  of  the  tribe  so  much  as  with  confronting 
the  practical  difficulties  of  their  own  day.  It  is  on  the 
disputed  points  of  the  moment  that  they  wax  prolix  : 
"  the  law  came  because  of  offences,  and  it  was  to  the 
law-breaker  (paradox  as  it  may  sound)  that  the  formu- 
lating of  law  was  due."  Things  like  the  settling  of  the 
exact  penalties  for  assault  and  battery,  theft,  and 
personal  abuse,  assume  a  disproportionate  importance 
in  such  documents,  because  these  were  the  prevalent 
crimes  of  the  day.  To  determine  their  exact  punishment 
was  not  easy,  because  the  Teutonic  tribes  had  been  not 
long  before  transported  into  new  sites,  and  put  under 
new  conditions,  which  had  perforce  modified  some  of 
their  primitive  conventions. 

In  the  settling  of  the  Law  of  the  early  Teutonic 
kingdoms  two  influences  contended  with  each  other, 
the  primitive  customs  of  the  tribe  and  the  old  Roman 
Law,  which  the  conquerors  found  existing  among  the 
provincials  whom  they  had  subdued.  At  first  the 
Teuton  lived  on  under  his  own  rules,  while  the 
conquered  race  was  permitted  to  use  for  its  more 
complicated  needs  the  highly  elaborate  written  code 
which  it  inherited  from  the  Empire.  But  ere  long  the 
two  systems  were  bound  to  exercise  influence  on  each 
other,  as  the  new  mixed  nationalities  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France  came  into  existence.  One  of  the  first  and 
the  most  important  questions  which  the  scientific 
inquirer  has  to  settle  for  his  own  guidance  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  Roman  Law  got  the  mastery  of 
Teutonic  custom  in  the  construction  of  the  later  codes 
of  the  Continental  states  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries.  Here  the  Teutonist  and  the  Romanist 
schools  of  commentators  are  still  fighting  out  a  bitter 
battle. 

Mr.  Jenks  is  a  sturdy  champion  of  the  Teutonic 
cause.  He  declares,  "  We  must  not  wonder  that  the 
Frank  Empire,  even  after  the  brilliant  reign  of  Charles 
the  Great,  fell  rapidly  to  pieces.  It  had  been  a  sham 
empire  from  beginning  to  end,  making  pretences 
which  it  could  not  support,  using  forms  which  it  did 
not  understand,  undertaking  duties  which  it  could  not 
perform.  As  far  as  historical  continuity  is  concerned 
we  leap  from  the  days  of  Clovis  to  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Fowler  and  Rodolf  of  Burgundy  "  (p.  82).  In  even 
more  forcible  language  Mr.  Jenks  declares  on  p.  17 
that  "the  Frank  Empire  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
elaborate  and  highly  organized  machinery  of  the  Roman 
state.  Just  as  a  party  of  savages  will  disport 
themselves  in  the  garments  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  so 
the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  kings  decked  them- 


selves with  the  titles,  the  prerogatives,  the  documents 
of  Imperial  State.  Their  punishment  was  the  down- 
fall of  the  Frank  Empire,  but  they  might  have  been 
somewhat  consoled  if  they  could  have  looked  forward  a 
thousand  years,  and  seen  their  pretensions  gravely 
accepted  by  learned  historians,  on  the  faith  of  docu- 
ments which  they  had  scattered  abroad  without  under- 
standing their  contents." 

The  full  meaning  of  these  statements  is  explained  by 
the  paragraphs  in  which  the  author  points  out  that, 
after  the  centuries  during  which  the  Frankish  kings 
and  emperors  professed  to  issue  legislation  by  royal 
edict  in  the  style  of  the  old  Caesars,  there  is  a  general 
relapse  into  the  older  idea  of  Law.  Instead  of  being 
conceived  as  the  command  of  the  emperor  it  once  more 
is  regarded  as  the  ancient  custom  of  the  district ;  in- 
stead of  being  enunciated  by  authority  it  has  to  be 
collected  by  inquiry  from  the  elders  of  the  folk-moot. 
It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  state  of  things  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  century  is  reflected  in 
England  also.  After  the  ' '  feeble  imperialism  "  of  Eadgar, 
we  find  in  the  succeeding  century  the  Norman  Con- 
queror proceeding  to  ascertain  the  true  law  of  the  land, 
by  sending  round  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
through  cross-questioning  the  local  magnates  and  elders. 
There  was  no  body  of  written  law,  no  universally  ac- 
cepted code,  from  which  he  could  hope  to  learn  what 
he  desired. 

The  one  great  difference  between  the  sixth  century 
and  the  tenth  which  we  find  on  the  Continent  is  that, 
whereas  in  the  earlier  age  the  local  custom  which  men 
obeyed  was  the  law  of  the  tribe,  in  the  later  it  was  that 
of  the  fief.  The  Carolingian  empire  broke  up  into 
feudal,  not  tribal  units,  but  in  other  respects  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  after  it  had  vanished  was  singularly  like 
that  from  which  it  had  emerged.  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Lothringian  lands  between  them  were  left  with 
no  common  legal  institutions  :  even  districts  very  close 
to  each  other,  and  starting  under  the  same  conditions, 
had  drifted  into  the  use  of  very  different  customs.  In 
France,  more  might  have  been  hoped  from  the  power  of 
great  centralising  kings  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  *fact  it  was 
not  till  the  Revolution  that  all  the  land  was  at  last  placed 
under  one  single  and  equal  law.  When  Louis  XIV.  ex- 
claimed "  L'etat  c'est  moi,"  he  was  bearing  witness  to 
the  weakness  of  French  constitutional  and  legal  unity, 
rather  than  to  his  own  omnipotence  (p.  98),  as  Mr. 
Jenks  acutely  observes. 

We  have  not  space  to  deal  with  Mr.  Jenks'  masterly 
sketch  of  the  way  in  which  England  reached  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  legal  uniformity  which  France 
hardly  attained  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  nor  to  deal 
with  his  interesting  notes  on  Scandinavian  legal  antiqui- 
ties. These  last  need  special  mention  ;  no  one  before 
has  pointed  to  the  astounding  parallelisms  between 
English  and  Swedish  customs  and  organization.  The 
students — all  too  few  in  numbers — of  comparative 
institutions  will  have  to  read  with  care  every  word  of 
this  most  suggestive  and  admirable  book. 

MR.  WAY'S  EURIPIDES. 

"Euripides  in  English  Verse."    By  A.  S.  Way,  M.A. 
Vol.  III.  Macmillan. 

"\"\TE  have  already  reviewed  the  first  and  second 
*  V  volumes  of  Mr.  Way's  "Euripides."  We  have 
described  it  as  brilliant  and  scholarly,  and  this  volume 
more  than  justifies  our  praise.  We  have  the  same  care- 
ful attention  to  the  nuances  of  meaning  ;  the  same  clear 
manly  English  with  an  archaic  tinge,  but  with  no 
suggestion  of  Wardour  Street ;  the  same  musical  and 
vigorous  handling  of  the  choric  metres  ;  and  the  same 
evidence  of  the  presence  throughout  of  a  genuinely 
poetic  feeling.  But  Mr.  Way  seems  to  have  derived  a' 
further  inspiration  from  the  fact  that  in  this  volume  he 
has  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  plays  of 
Euripides,  the  "  Bacchae,"  "  Orestes,"  and  the  two 
plays  in  which  Iphigenia  is  the  heroine.  Hence  we 
find  a  freer  and  easier  movement  in  the  iambic  part  of 
the  drama,  in  which  we  had  formerly  to  complain  of  a 
certain  tendency  to  pack  the  lines  till  they  "  drave 
heavily  "  and  barely  scanned.  The  present  volume  also 
contains  the  very  interesting  "  Rhesus"  of  pseudo-Euri- 
pides, and   the  longest  of  the  extant  dramas,  the 
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"  Phoenissae."  We  will  not  consume  our  space  by 
giving  samples  of  the  workmanship  which,  we  may  say, 
is  uniformly  excellent ;  but  will  strongly  recommend  to 
our  readers  the  short  and  very  valuable  introduction 
in  which  Mr.  Way  boldly  confronts  the  charge  of 
Schlegel  (never  hinted  at,  by  the  way,  by  Aristotle  or 
Aristophanes  or  any  ancient  critic)  that  the  choral  odes 
in  Euripides  are  merely  ornamental  interludes  irrelevant 
to  the  dramatic  context.  This  charge  he  meets  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  choral  parts  of  the  extant 
plays,  the  result  of  which  is  that  out  of  nearly  ninety 
choral  chants  more  than  seventy  are  found  to  be  closely 
relevant ;  five  dwell  mainly  on  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  existing  situation  or  immediately  resulting  from  it ; 
eight  point  to  remote  causes  or  parallels  ;  and  three 
can  be  shown  to  be  revelant  to  some  dominant  idea  or 
leif-motif  of  the  play.  A  similarly  robust  discussion  of 
the  Euripidean  employment  of  the  "  Deus  ex  machina  " 
concludes  the  introduction. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Way  has  also  tried  his  skilful 
hand  on  a  light  verse-rendering  or  metrical  paraphrase 
of  Horace's  "  Epodes,"  which  he  himself  describes  as 
"rather  an  experiment  in  education  than  an  attempt  at 
the  unattainable."  We  do  not  think  them  quite  so  im- 
possible as  the  Odes,  and  Mr.  Way  is  generally  success- 
ful, especially  in  the  mock  enthusiasm  of  the  second 
epode,  the  invitation  in  the  thirteenth  and  the  half- 
ironical  recantation  of  the  last. 

INDIA  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

V  The  Story  of  India."     By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
"  Story  of  the  Empire  "  Series.    London  :  Marshall. 

MR.  BOULGER  has  accomplished  a  remarkable 
feat  in  precis  writing.  The  diminutive  volume 
in  which  he  elects  to  tell  the  story  of  India  includes  no 
more  than  132  small  pages  printed  in  good  type  ;  in 
length  it  is  a  mere  pamphlet.  Yet  Mr.  Boulger  has 
traced  events  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  appearance 
in  India  down  to  the  present  troubles  on  the  frontier. 
He  has  succeeded  in  making  passing  reference  to  almost 
every  essential  constituent  of  the  great  stream  of  Indian 
history,  without  incurring  anything  in  the  nature  of 
mental  indigestion.  Packed  with  the  bare  facts  of  the 
Mohammedan  invasions,  of  the  European  struggles  for 
supremacy,  and  of  the  march  of  British  dominion  from 
the  time  of  Clive,  the  wee  volume  is  nevertheless  full 
of  controversial  points  which  effectually  prevent  the  critic 
from  describing  it  as  a  mere  resume  of  important  dates. 
India  has  never  been  compressed  into  such  a  nutshell 
before.  The  volume  is  not,  of  course,  intended  for 
students,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  to  fire  the  imagination  of 
many  readers  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  turn  to 
larger  histories.  It  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  romance 
with  which  Indian  history  is  charged,  of  the  manner  in 
which  trading  adventurers  made  of  their  misfortunes 
stepping-stones  to  greater  things,  of  the  pluck  with 
which  the  Englishman,  300  years  ago,  challenged  the 
right  of  other  nations  to  keep  him  from  commerce  with 
the  centres  of  wealth  in  the  distant  East,  of  tfie  methods, 
often  lacking  in  principle,  often  wanting  in  wisdom, 
-but,  from  one  cause  or  another,  always  ending  in  some- 
thing like  success,  by  which  a  long  lme  of  soldiers  and 
statesmen  extended  British  authority  till  it  surpassed  in 
completeness  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors. There  are  several  points  in  the  book  which  are 
open  to  dispute  perhaps,  but  two  only  need  be  referred 
to  here.  First,  the  title  of  Clive  to  credit  for  the  found- 
ing of  British  Empire  in  India.  Mr.  Boulger,  in  his 
eagerness  to  show  how  much  Englishmen  had  done 
before  Clive,  seems  to  forget  that  at  the  time  Clive 
seized  Arcot,  Dupleix  practically  had  the  Deccan  under 
his  thumb.  All  the  achievements  of  previous  men  might 
have  gone  for  nothing  but  for  Arcot,  which  changed 
the  whole  outlook  in  the  south  as  completely  as  did 
Plassey  in  the  north  a  few  years  later.  Mr.  Boulger 
does  not  specifically  challenge  Clive's  title,  but  he  deals 
with  his  accomplishments  in  a  rather  cavalier  way, 
which  suggests  that  he  has  not  grasped  their  entire 
significance.  The  second  point  is  with  regard  to  the 
greased  cartridges  and  the  Mutiny.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  new  cartridge  to  justify  the  Sepoys'  suspicions, 
says  Mr.  Boulger.  Surely  that  is  an  exploded  idea- 
It  should  be  added  that  the  editor  of  the  series  to  which 


Mr.  Boulger's  volume  belongs,  supplies  an  introduction, 
devoted  to  "  India  and  her  People."  Mr.  H.  A. 
Kennedy  gives  a  rather  quaint  reason  for  the  reten- 
tion of  India.  It  is,  he  says,  valuable  as  a  station  On 
the  British  Imperial  highway  between  East  and  West. 
"It  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  islands  and 
territories  from  which  our  armies  and  navies  can  dart 
out  upon  any  part  of  the  world  at  short  notice. "  An 
army  darting  out  from  India  is  a  novel  conception,  if  it 
is  nothing  else. 

OUTLINES  OF  MILITARY  LAW. 

"Outlines  of  Military  Law  and  Customs  of  War,  with 
New  Tables  and  Examples."  By  Lieut.-Colonel 
E.  Gunter,  (late)  East  Lancashire  Regiment. 
London  :  Clowes. 

COLONEL  GUNTER  has  essayed  the  difficult  task  of 
doing  better  that  which  has  been  done  extremely  well 
already.  The  "Manual  of  Military  Law"  may  perhaps  be 
too  cumbersome  for  practical  purposes,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  quickly  lay  your  hand  on  the  thing  you  want 
in  it.  But  then  Colonel  Pratt  and  others  have  given  us 
most  excellent  little  books  which  are  compiled,  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Pratt's  manual,  on  very  much 
the  same  lines  as  Colonel  Gunter's,  and  more  than  one 
of  them  has  become  a  trusty  companion  to  many  a 
candidate  for  promotion.  We  observe  that  our  author 
does  not  mention  Pratt  as  one  of  the  authorities  he  has 
consulted,  which,  considering  the  reputation  of  that 
little  work,  strikes  us  as  peculiar.  The  more  so  since, 
as  we  have  said,  the  methods  of  both  Pratt  and  Gunter 
are  so  very  much  alike.  There  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  be  any  call  for  another  book  just  now  on 
military  law,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Army  Act  have 
already  been  "  classified"  and  annotated  to  the  utmost. 
The  harassed  student  must  be  bewildered  as  to  which 
particular  "  outline  "  or  "  manual  "  to  patronise,  espe- 
cially when  they  all  say  precisely  the  same  thing,  only 
in  slightly  varied  fashion.  But  every  teacher  has  his 
own  fads,  and  insists  on  his  pupils  arming  themselves 
in  the  first  instance  with  his  particular  book,  and  it 
appears  Colonel  Gunter  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
What  he  has  compiled  is  an  excellent  little  book,  how- 
ever, and  the  steps  taken  in  the  administration  of  law 
are  dealt  with  in  regular  sequence,  and  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  gradually  educate  the  student.  Moreover, 
repetition  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  there  is 
an  utter  absence  of  anything  like  padding.  There  are 
plentiful  references,  too,  to  text-books  and  other 
authorities,  so  that,  should  the  student  desire  to  follow 
up  any  portion  further,  he  knows  exactly  in  what  direc- 
tion to  turn.  We  find  also  a  goodly  number  of  examples 
to  aid  the  comprehension  of  the  text,  and  altogether  it 
will  not  be  Colonel  Gunter's  fault  if  his  pupils  do  not 
distinguish  themselves.  We  must  nevertheless  enter 
our  protest  against  the  system  which  renders  these 
cramming  publications  necessary,  and  forces  men  to 
learn  by  rote  at  immense  labour  a  vast  quantity  of  facts 
and  regulations  which  are  speedily  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  examination  of  the  moment  is  passed. 

ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS. 

"Outlines  of  Elementary  Economics."     By  Herbert 
J.Davenport.   London  and  New  York :  Macmillan. 

IN  these  "  Outlines"  Mr.  Davenport  has  followed  the 
example  of  Professor  Marshall  and  written  a  text- 
book, on  the  lines  of  his  admirable  "  Outlines  of 
Economic  Theory,"  presumably  for  junior  students. 
But  whereas  Professor  Marshall's  "Elements"  are 
really  more  difficult  for  the  junior  student  than  are  his 
"  Principles,"  inasmuch  as  the  smaller  book  is,  for  the 
most  part,  just  the  larger  one  with  some  passages,  and, 
unfortunately,  some  connecting  links,  left  out,  Mr. 
Davenport  has  written  a  new  book.  The  danger  of 
even  a  good  text-book  in  economics  is  that  any  ele- 
mentary presentation  must  deal  with  so  many  common- 
places of  experience  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  see  no 
difficulties,  and  rise  from  its  study  with  the  dangerous 
conviction  that  there  are  none.  Mr.  Davenport  inge- 
niously meets  this  by  prefacing  and  following  each 
chapter  with  a  set  of  questions  which  are  certainly 
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fitted  to  dispel  any  such  idea.  One  of  his  pet  notions 
is  that  economics  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  "culture 
science "  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  and 
activities  of  practical  life,  and,  moreover,  that  its  study 
should  effect  a  new  correlation  of  the  student's  mental 
acquirements.  The  questions  thus  range  over  a  wide 
field  of  related  sciences,  and  one  feels  almost  relieved 
to  find  the  author  confess  that  he  himself  would  be 
unable  to  answer  not  a  few  of  them.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  cordially  recommending  the  book  both  to 
teachers  and  students. 


FICTION. 


London 


"The  Mischief-Maker. "    By  Leslie  Keith. 
Bentley. 

"Silver  Thorns."     A  Bunch  of  Six.     By  Florence 

H.  Davies.    London  :  Saxon. 
"How  I  Dished  the  Don."    And  Other  Stories.  By 
Yo  Vanny.    London  :  Digby. 

MR.  LESLIE  KEITH  has  drawn  no  ordinary  or 
easily  fabricated  sort  of  mischief-maker.  Mrs. 
Laidlaw  is  not  a  creeping,  underhand  person,  who  lays 
improbably  lengthy  and  intricate  schemes  to  gain 
certain  definite  advantages,  but  a  burly,  bold  and 
boisterous  old  woman,  outspoken  and  masterful.  The 
explanation  of  her  power  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  skill 
of  her  machinations  nor  in  the  possession  of  any 
mysterious  influence  ;  she  can  make  the  population  of 
Shawbridge  tremble  because  it  is  the  one  desire  of  her 
life  that  they  should  tremble,  though  her  wealth,  her 
meanness,  and  the  comparative  length  of  her  establish- 
ment in  a  young  manufacturing  town  are  effective  aids 
to  her  natural  wickedness.  And  we  are  particularly 
grateful  to  the  author  because  his  mischief-maker  comes 
into  the  drama  simply  as  a  figure  in  a  group,  she  has 
not  been  made  the  motive  power  of  the  drama.  It  is 
the  passion  of  this  incorrigible  old  lady  to  rule  her 
world  and  hunt  the  rebels,  and  her  existence  in  the  story 
is  justified  because  she  is  that  interesting  sort  of  person, 
not  because  her  mischief-making  creates  the  difficult 
situations  and  her  undoing  resolves  them.  Her  first 
big  piece  of  mischief-making  affects  the  story  not  at  all, 
and  her  second,  although  it  introduces  a  tragedy,  does 
not  create  it.  The  author  has  the  courage  to  leave  the 
mischief-maker  without  bringing  her  to  any  notable 
ruin,  just  as  he  has  the  courage  to  deny  his  rare  heroine 
the  one  thing  she  has  desired  so  loyally.  For  the  rest 
Mr.  Leslie  Keith  feels  prettily  and  can  portray  with 
considerable  delicacy,  not  straining  or  laying  on  more 
colour  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  a  spectator,  who 
also  plays  a  subsidiary  part  in  the  action ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  pair  of  eyes  at  work,  and  only  one  pair  of  eyes 
belonging  to  a  definite  person.  "The  Mischief-Maker  " 
is  another  example  which  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
general  principle  that  the  supremacy  of  one  pair  of  eyes 
is  likely  to  be  a  controlling  influence  for  good  in  the 
unfolding  of  a  story.  The  existence  of  this  pair  of 
eyes,  through  which  the  reader  must  catch  sight  of  the 
author's  intention,  helps  the  author  to  see  the  scenes  he 
would  paint,  and  prevents  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  from 
attempting  the  scenes  he  cannot  visualise — an  attempt 
which  the  intelligent  novelist  generally  permits  himself 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  up  for  his  lack 
of  vision  by  much  psychological  explanation.  But  since 
we  have  found  such  merits  in  Mr.  Keith's  method,  it  is 
only  fair  to  confess  that  he  does  at  times,  and  especially 
in  the  first  of  his  two  volumes,  rebel  at  the  salutary 
control  and  blandly  prints  passages  which  the  "  I  "  of 
the  story  could  not  have  written,  is  not  even  supposed 
to  have  written.  The  effects  are  not  disastrous,  and  it 
is  only  odd  that  such  little  clumsinesses  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  mechanism  that  is  other- 
wise skilful  enough. 

Miss  Florence  Davies  is  such  a  glutton  of  the 
emotional  that  she  is  in  a  fair  way  to  kill  a  child  for 
every  story  she  writes.  Why  one  should  not  riot 
among  the  maimed  corpses  of  little  children,  especially 
of  poor  children,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
novelist  must  inspire  great  confidence  before  he  can 
venture  to  mention  Schumann's  compositions  without 
making  his  readers  shudder  a  little  and  smile — these 
are  questions  which  may  not  be  discussed  at  length. 
It    has    never    been   considered   either  dignified  or 


interesting  to  spend  any  time  in  approfounding  the 
badness  of  a  novel,  whicli  is,  after  all,  only  a  work  of 
the  imagination.  The  authors  of  very  bad  novels  must 
remain  content  with  the  long  list  of  their  readers  ;  long 
notices  are  for  those  who  make  a  poor  use  of  the 
Athenaeum  library  and  shoot  more  wild-beest  than  the 
credulity  of  the  reviewer  can  stand  in  the  impossible 
places  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Vanny  takes  a  safe  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that 
besets  the  writer  of  short  stories.  He  writes  anecdotes, 
and  never  pretends  to  rise  above  the  anecdotal  level. 
He  has  been  in  some  odd  fixes,  and  it  is  quite 
interesting  to  see  how  he  got  out  of  them. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  writer  selected  to  produce  the  authoritative  life 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  a  comparatively  easy  task 
in  the  matter  of  garnering  material.  The  late  statesman 
has  always  been  elaborately  accurate  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  papers,  and  has  for  many  years  preserved 
all  references  to  himself  that  have  appeared  in  the  press. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  in  the  press  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Boer  Campaign  of  1894  against  the  Chief 
Malaboch,  of  Blaawnberg.  It  has  been  written  from 
notes  made  during  the  war  by  the  Rev.  Colin  Rae,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  forces  employed.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  contains,  in  addition,  a 
synopsis  of  the  Johannesburg  crisis  of  1896. 

The  life  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  upon  which  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin  is  now  engaged,  is  expected  to  be  ready  about 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  to  be  in  three  volumes,  the 
first  being  biographical  and  the  second  and  third  being 
devoted  to  his  correspondence. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  is  much  in  evidence  at  present 
in  London  literary  circles,  although  only  three  of  his 
works  are  familiar  to  English  readers.  On  the  strength 
of  his  reception  new  editions  are  being  issued  of  "John 
March,  Southerner"  and  "  Bonaventure,"  in  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low's  half-crown  library  of  standard  novels. 
Messrs.  Hodder  are  also  bringing  out  in  fresh  guise 
Mr.  Cable's  story  of  Creole  life,  "The  Grandissimes," 
which  has  an  introduction  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie. 

The  affliction  of  dramatised  novels  appears  to  be 
growing  in  virulence,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  popular  works  of  fiction  which  are  to  be 
arranged  for  stage  purposes  are  Mr.  Black's  "Wild 
Eelin,"  A.  and  E.  Egerton's  "  Pride  of  Jennico,"  and 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  "  A  Lady." 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  are  timely  in  their  issue 
of  Mr.  Richard  Davey's  "  Cuba  Past  and  Present," 
which  is  shortly  to  be  published.  The  author  is  de- 
cidedly anti-Spanish  in  his  sympathies,  and  in  his  survey 
of  the  administration  from  the  conquest  of  the  island 
to  the  present  day,  reflects  upon  what  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles  might  be  under  a  beneficent  government,  as,, 
for  instance,  our  own.  Mr.  Davey  has  gained  personal 
experience  of  his  .  subject  during  extensive  travels  in 
Cuba.  He  is  known  to  literature  by  his  recent  book 
on  "The  Sultan  and  his  Subjects." 

The  cycle  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  become 
such  a  universal  favourite  that  a  book  on  cycling  can- 
not fail  to  appeal  to  a  large  majority  of  the  public. 
Such  a  book  is  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall 
under  the  title  of  "  Cycling  for  Everybody."  Mr.  Lacy 
Hillier,  the  author,  traces  the  evolution  of  the  cycle 
from  its  invention  to  the  present  day,  treating  of  cycling 
as  an  exercise  ;  its  delights  and  benefits  ;  its  disadvan- 
tage ;  the  law  and  its  terrors  ;  how  and  when  to  tour, 
and  what  to  wear  ;  the  practicability  and  cost  of  motor- 
cycles, and  a  great  deal  of  information  and  interesting 
facts  that  every  cyclist  should  have  at  his  finger-ends. 

The  same  firm  are  also  about  to  make  another 
addition  to  their  Uniform  Edition  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  James  Baker's  west  country  tale,  "  By  the  Western 
Sea."  The  volume  will  be  identical  with  "John 
Westacott"  and  "  Mark  Tillotson,"  which  have  already 
appeared. 
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The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  is  progressing  with  his 
study  of  Browning,  which  is  to  form  a  companion 
volume  to  his  study  of  Tennyson,  published  some  four 
years  ago.  The  work  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication about  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  jubilee  of  Tolstoi's  journalistic  life  is  drawing 
near,  and  is  to  be  commemorated  at  Moscow  by  the 
erection  of  a  school  bearing  his  name.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  Tolstoi  is  an  honorary  member  of 
all  the  Russian  Universities,  as  well  as  correspondent 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Captain  S.  Eardley  Wilmot  has  prepared,  from  docu- 
ments supplied  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  "Life  of 
Admiral  Lord  Lyons."  Few  officers  have  had  a  more 
striking  career  than  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  as  he  was 
more  familiarly  known.  He  saw  service  under  Nelson 
at  the  blockade  of  Toulon  in  1802,  accompanied  Duck- 
worth up  the  Nile  in  1807,  and  assisted  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Java  a  few  years  after.  Sir  Edmund  was  for 
fourteen  years  British  Minister  at  Athens,  being  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Berne  and  then  to  Stockholm. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  took  part  in  the  naval 
operations  in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  a 
very  full  account  of  which  appears  in  the  work.  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  are  to  publish  the  work. 

The  late  Professor  James  Legge,  who  was  an  eminent 
authority  on  Chinese  matters,  has  left  the  disposal  of 
his  valuable  library  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Luzac,  who 
are  anxious  to  sell  it  in  its  entirety.  The  collection  is 
composed  of  more  than  two  thousand  volumes  dealing 
with  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Celestial  Empire. 

An  English  rendering  is  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Methuen  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  travels  in  Central  Asia. 
The  Swedish  explorer  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Geographical  Society,  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  London  within  the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  written  an  introduction  to  a 
volume  of  short  stories  which  have  been  translated 
from  the  French  of  Pierre  Loti.  Messrs.  Constable  are 
producing  the  book  at  an  early  date. 

Dr.  Leopold  Schenk  has  been  anticipated  in  his 
scientific  study  of  the  determination  of  sex,  but  his 
work  upon  the  subject  is  to  be  published  at  once  in 
Vienna.  The  full  title  of  the  volume  is  "Einfluss  auf 
das  Geschlechtsverha;ltniss."  An  English  version  has 
just  appeared. 

The  Columbus  Company  are  publishing  a  volume 
entitled  "  Financial  Sketches,"  by  Helene  Gingold  and 
Dudley  Hardy.  It  is  expected  that  both  the  text  and 
the  pen-and-ink  sketches  will  cause  some  sensation  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  other  circles.  The  Company 
promise  the  book  next  month. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  announce  that  they  will 
issue  in  the  Temple  Classics,  North's  "Plutarch"  in 
ten  volumes.  They  will  also  publish  this  month  in  the 
same  series  Ben  Jonson's  "  Discoveries,"  edited  by 
Israel  Gollanez,  More's  "Utopia,"  and  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Next  month  Thackeray's 
"Esmond,"  edited  by  Walter  Jerrold,  will  be  issued. 

In  the  "Temple  Dramatist"  this  month  will  appear 
Fletcher's  "  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  edited  by 
F.  W.  Moorman,  and  in  June  Otway's  "Venice  Pre- 
served." In  the  "Lyric  Poets,"  "  Browning "  will  be 
the  next  volume.  The  "Cricketer's  Birthday  Book" 
is  also  announced  for  publication  by  this  firm. 

MINOR  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 
"European  History,  476-1871."    Chronologically  arranged  by 
Arthur  Hassall,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  London: 
Macmillan. 

"The  Eastern  Question,  1853-56."    By  Karl  Marx.    Edited  by 
Eleanor  and  Edward  Aveling.    London:  Sonnenschein. 

MR.  HASSALL'S  "European  History,  476-1871"  is  not, 
as  might  perhaps  have  been  inferred  from  its  title, 
a  general  manual  of  modern  history,  but  a  chronological 
abstract  giving  in  parallel  columns  the  main  events  of  the  annals 
of  each  of  the  great  States  of  Europe.    By  carrying  the  eye 
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across  the  page  laterally,  it  is  possible  to  see  who  ruled  each 
kingdom  and  how  each  was  faring  at  any  given  date.  In  the 
centuries  of  the  Dark  Ages  the  parallel  columns  are  few,  in 
modern  times  they  grow  more  numerous.  The  system  acts 
admirably  for  the  earlier  ages,  but  there  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to 
subdivision,  and  in  the  last  three  centuries  several  States  have 
to  be  packed  into  one  column — an  unfortunate,  but  inevitable 
necessity  ;  for  in  a  book  of  moderate  size  it  is  impossible  to 
find  room  for  separate  spaces  for  each  of  the  smaller  nation- 
alities. So  events  from  the  annals  of,  e.g.,  Portugal,  Greece  and 
Norway  have  to  be  sandwiched  together  in  a  rather  perplexing 
manner.  But  an  intelligent  reader  can  easily  find  his  wa/  among 
them,  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  volume  of  moderate  bulk 
which  can  easily  be  held  in  one  hand,  than  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  breadth  of  page  which  would  be  required  for  a  work 
drawn  upon  strictly  logical  principles.  Mr.  Hassall's  compilation 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  students  of  history :  any  page  of  it 
gives  a  good  conspectus  of  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  date 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  There  are  a  number  of  full  tables  of 
dynasties  and  ruling  families,  and  in  the  last  few  centuries  the 
ministers  of  the  leading  States  are  inserted  as  well  as  the 
sovereigns.  The  choice  of  events  worthy  of  record  seems  to 
have  been  carried  out  with  great  judgment,  and  a  broad  grasp 
of  European  history  is  everywhere  shown.  A  few  slips  and 
misprints  need  correction  in  the  second  edition,  which  we  hope 
to  see  ere  long,  e.g.,  King  Liutbert  of  Lombardy  was  son  of 
Cunibert  not  of  Berthari,  and  Louis  Philippe's  Minister  of 
Justice  in  1830  was  Dupont  de  L'Eure,  not  Duport  de  l'Eme. 

Among  the  few  survivors  from  those  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  which  were  wrecked  on  the  inhospitable  western  coast 
of  Ireland  was  Captain  Francisco  de  Cuellar,  who  left  a  full 
account  of  his  adventures  written  down  at  Antwerp  in  1589, 
just  after  his  escape  to  Flanders.  Captain  Duro  printed  the 
Spanish  text  in  an  Appendix  to  his  "  Armada  Invencible," 
and  use  has  been  made  of  the  document  by  Professor 
Laughton  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude.  But  since  it  was 
still  inaccessible  to  the  vast  majority  of  English  readers  in  the 
original,  Mr.  Crawford  has  translated  it  and  Mr.  Allingham  has 
elucidated  it  by  elaborate  topographical  and  historical  notes.  The 
identification  of  Cuellar's  itinerary  was  by  no  means  easy,  as 
he  showed  an  incapacity  for  grasping  the  true  shape  and  sound 
of  English  and  Irish  words  worthy  of  a  modern  French 
journalist.  Mr.  Allingham  is  able  to  show  that,  for  want  of 
accurate  local  knowledge  of  Mayo  and  Leitrim,  the  authors 
who  have  already  used  the  little  work  have  made  many  slips  in 
following  out  the  writer's  movements.  Cuellar's  story  is  a 
perfect  nightmare  of  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  his  perfect  honesty  and 
fidelity  as  a  narrator.  He  was  unfortunate  from  the  first  start 
of  the  Armada  :  his  ship  was  one  of  those  most  battered  in  the 
fight  off  Gravelines,  and  since  it  fell  out  of  the  line  early, 
Medina  Sidonia  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  its  captain, 
and  condemned  him  to  be  hanged  for  cowardice  without  any 
proper  trial  or  court-martial.  More  lucky  than  his  colleague, 
Don  Cristobal  de  Avila,  who  was  actually  executed,  Cuellar 
was  reprieved  by  the  intercession  of  Medina  Sidonia's 
Advocate-General  Aranda.  But  he  was  still  a  prisoner  on 
Aranda's  ship  when  it  was  driven  on  to  Stredagh  Strand  in 
County  Mayo.  This  was  one  of  the  spots  which  proved  most 
fatal  to  the  Spaniards :  three  great  vessels  ran  ashore  upon  it, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  crews  perished  by  drowning.  The 
Lord-Deputy  Fitzwilliam,  passing  by  the  place  a  few  weeks 
later,  saw  1200  or  1300  corpses  still  lying  on  the  beach,  with 
"as  great  store  of  timber  of  wrecked  ships  as  was  in  my 
opinion  (having  small  skill  or  judgment  therein)  more  than 
would  have  built  four  great  ships,  beside  mighty  great  boats, 
cables  and  cordage  answerable  thereto,  and  such  masts  for 
bigness  and  length,  as  in  my  knowledge  I  never  saw  any  two 
that  could  make  the  like." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  out  the  object  with  which  Karl 
Marx's  letters  to  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  during  the  Crimean 
War  have  been  reprinted,  especially  with  the  ambitious  title  of 
"  The  Eastern  Question  in  1853-56."  Of  all  forms  of  literature 
the  day-by-day  contributions  of  the  journalist  are  the  most 
ephemeral  in  their  interest,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of 
old  political  speeches  they  are  the  most  tiresome  to  men  of  a 
later  generation.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  foresight  and 
a  great  quantity  of  useful  information  in  Marx's  letters,  but 
scattered  through  700  pages  of  daily  annals  they  do  not 
impress  the  reader.  Marx  was  too  much  of  a  partisan 
to  appreciate  fairly  the  personalities  of  whom  he  wrote: 
Palmerston,  "  the  charlatan  ; "  Lord  John  Russell,  "  the 
little  earth  god,"  "the  'good'  Aberdeen;"  Sir  James 
Graham,  "  the  letter-stealer ; "  and  Gladstone  (for  whom  Marx 
had  a  particular  loathing),  with  every  other  English  states- 
man of  the  day,  are  overwhelmed  with  such  cascades  of 
abuse  that  the  monotony  grows  wearisome.  Perhaps  the  whole 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were  written  for 
an  American  public  which  liked  its  news  "  hot  and  strong,"  and 
would  believe  anything  of  the  "corrupt  aristocratic  oligarchy" 
which  it  imagined  to  be  ruling  in  England.  The  offensive 
paragraphs  on  Prince  Albert  on  pp.  229-30  must  have  delighted 
Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  who  must  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  his 
career  about  1853-56. 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  696.) 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     In  demy  8vo.  tastefully  printed  and  bound, 
price  7-r.  td. 

With  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  of  Studies  of  Clouds  at  various  altitudei. 

WEATHER    LORE.     A   Garner  of  Knowledge,  Tradition, 

Proverbs,  Folk-sayings,  Wide  Saws,  Rhymes,  &c,  Concerning  the  Weather.  By 
Richard  Inwards.  CS3I 

"An  excellent  collection  of  the  proverbial  sayings,  rhymed  or  unrhymed, 
which  have  been  passed  on  from  geoexation  to  generation." — Atlieruriitn. 

11  We  believe  this  is  the  largest  collection  ever  brought  together  The 

author  has  ransacked  all  sorts  of  ancient  and  modern  publications  in  search  of 
treasure,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  and  entertaining  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers." — Morning  Post. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  GROWTH.  AND  INFLUENCE  OP  MUSIC 

IN  RELATION  TO  CIVILISATION.    By  Henry  Tipper. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  6s. 

DANTE  AT  RAVENNA.   A  Study.    By  Catherine  Mary 

Phillimore.  Author  of  "Studies  in  Italian  Literature,"  ''The  Warrior 
Medici,"  "  Fra  Angelico,"  "  Selections  from  the  Sermons  of  Padre  Agostina  Da 
Montefeltro,"  &c. 

"  The  outcome  of  enthusiasm  and  scholarship.  .  .  .  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  lovers  of  Dante."— Globe. 

NEW  NOVEL.    In  crown  Svo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 
JOHN  MAVEEELL.    A  Tale  of  the  Riviera.    By  J.  DUNCAN 


Cram.  D.D.,  Author  of  ''Real  Pictures  of  Clerical  Life  in  Ireland,' 
Dehanado  ;  or,  Scenes  during  the  Franco-German  War." 

"An  interesting  and  cleverly-planned  story." — Booksellers'  Rez'Utv. 


'La 


In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  \s.  6d, 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  TALMUD.  With 

a  Sketch  of  the  Talmudical  Treatise,  "  Baba  Kama."  By  the  Rev.  B.  Spiers 
(Dayan).   

In  crown  8vo.  parchment,  price  is.  6cl.  net.    Large  paper  copies,  price  js.  6a\  net. 

BRENTFORD.     Literary  and  Historical  Sketches.    By  Fred. 
Turner  (Librarian,  Brentford  Public  Library). 

"  Mr.  Turner  deserves  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out 
bis  task." — Westminster  Gazette. 

By  the  Same  Author.    In  foolscap  Svo.  paper  cover,  price  3d. 

FAMOUS  OLD  MSS.  AND  BOOKS. 

II. — Caedmon's  11  Paraphrase  of  Holy  Scripture." 


In  crown  8vo.  price  is. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  BIOLOGY.    By  Dr. 

Elizabeth  Blackwell. 

"  It  Ls  surprising  how  much  suggestivenesi  and  controversial  matter  can  be 
introduced  within  a  small  number  of  pages  when  every  paragraph  has  been 
carefully  considered,  and  is  expressed  in  weighty  language." 

Manchester  Courier. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 

A   NORTHERN   HIGHWAY  OF   THE   TSAR.  By 

Auiiyn  Trevor  Battye,  Author  of  "  Ice  bound  on  Kolguev."  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — ''A  large  public  will  welcome  the  book." 

The  Globe. — "Tells  the  story  of  his  exploits  modestly  and  manfully." 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "A  striking  journey  undertaken  amid  difficulties, 
only  surmounted  by  the  goodness  of  the  Samozeds  and  the  Russian  officials." 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — "An  abundance  of  varied  and  interesting  matter.  .  .  . 
From  cover  to  cover  there  is  not  one  page  which  is  not  thoroughly  enjoyable.' 

THE  MACMAHON  ;  or  The  Story  of  the  Seven  Johns. 

By  Owen  Blaysey.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Scotsman  says : — "  The  book  has  its  action  against  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  events  which  followed  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  .  .  .  Told  with  a 
raxe  knowledge  of  the  historical  conditions  it  describes,  and  with  wit  and  imagi- 
nation ...  its  subordinate  incidents  are  many  and  pbturesque  .  .  .  strongly 
conceived  and  ably  written." 

THE  POTENTATE.    A  Romance  by  Frances  Forbes- 

Robertson.   Crown  Svo.  6>. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : — "  A  very  artistic  and  fascinating  romance." 

The  Daily  Graf  hie  : — "A  book  far  above  the  ordinary  .  .  .  carries  with  it 
something  of  the  style  and  atmosphere  of  that  now  almost  forgotten  romance 
'  John  Inglesant.'    A  very  fresh  and  noticeable  book." 

THE  DARK  WAY  OF  LOVE.    By  Charles  Le  Goffic. 

Translated  by  Wingate  Rindek.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Scotsman  : — "  To  state  the  salient  facts  of  the  story  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  impressiveness  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  work  cannot  but  strongly  interest  every 
one  who  takes  it  up." 

DANTE'S  TEN   HEAVENS    A  Study  in  the  Paradise 

By  Edmund  Gardner.    Demy  Svo.  17s. 

The  Scotsman  : — "  A  valuable  addition  to  any  Dante  Library." 

Daily  Chronicle: — "A  fascinating  and  masterly  book.  .  .  .  He  is  equipped 
with  the  requisite  knowledge  of  medUeval  thoughts  and  times.    Whilst  in  perfect 

?'mparhy  with  the  spirit  of  Dante  and  Aquinas,  Bernard,  and  Bonaventure, 
rancis  and  I^ominic,  he  betrays  no  partisanship,  but  shows  the  proper  imparti- 
ality of  culture.  His  book  is  an  elaborate  and  erudite  exposition  of  the  '  Paradise'  " 

PREMA-SAGARA  ;  or,  The  Ocean  of  Love.  Translated 

from  the  Hindu  by  F.  Pincott.    Demy  8vo.  ijt.  net. 

Manchester  Guardian  : — "  Its  great  importance  is  that  it  stands  almost  alone 
in  the  vernacular  of  Northern  India,  as  a  complete,  luminous,  and  popular  expo- 
sition of  the  Krishna-Cult.  .  .  .  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  use." 


CONSTABLE'S    LIBRARY  OF 

HISTORICAL  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Edited  by  LAURENCE  OOMHE. 
Crown  8vo.  3*.  td,  cloth  gilt.    With  Illustrations  of  all  the  principal  features.  Re- 
productions of  Royal  and  Historical  Signatures,  Coins,  Seals,  Heraldic  Devices,  &c. 

HAROLD:  Th-r  last  of  the  Saxons;  Lord  Lytton.  THE  CAMP  OF 
REFUGE  ;  CHJMUM  Macpari.ane.  WESTWARD  HO  !  Charles  Kings- 
lby.    READING  ABBEY" ;  Chari.es  Macfaki.ane. 

OTHERS  IN  PREPARATION. 


2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER 


INFLUENZA 


is  responsible  for  an  alarming  increase  in  the  death 
rate,  and,  although  it  is  always  advisable  to  "keep 
your  strength  up,"  it  is  doubly  so  in  the  presence 
of  a  frequently  fatal  epidemic. 

Bovril  is  strength,  and  strength  is  precisely  what 
is  wanted  to  fortify  the  system  against  infection,  or 
to  pilot  a  patient  through  an  attack  to  a  speedy 
convalescence  and  recovery. 

Doctors  and  Nurses  well  know  the  value  of 


BOVBI1 


Food  Specialists  and 
Hospital  Purveyors, 


BOVRIL,  LIMITED, 

Contractors  to  Her  Majesty3 s  <V  Foreign  Governments. 

Chairman — 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  PLAYFAIR,  G.C.B.,  LL.D. 

PDD Q' Q     THE  M0ST 

|_™  ™  ^ft   tjj  NUTRITIOUS- 

COCOA 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING 


L 


AND 


HATCHETT'S  RESTAURANT, 
Corner  Dover  Street 
and  Piccadilly. 

i 

The  Best  Position  in  London. 
Ladies'  Waiting  Room, 
Good  Band, 


&c. 


LUNCHEON 

DINNERS 

SUPPERS 


4/- 

0/6 

4/- 


GARIN  and  EUGENE,  Managers. 
Dutru,  Chef. 

POLIAKIN,  Band  Conauctor. 

All  from  tfie  Savoy. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

Vase  Painting,  Greek  Tragedy  in  the  Light  of  (J.  H.  Huddilston. 

Macmillan.  6s. 

Science. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  The  Scientific  Memoirs  of  (edited  by  M. 
Foster  and  E.  R.  Lankester)  (Vol.  I  ).    Macmillan.  2$s. 

Music: 

Music,  The  Growth  and  Influence  of  (H.  Tipper).    Stock.  6s. 

Orchestra,  The  (E.  Prout)  (Vol.  I.).  Augener. 

"What  is  Good  Music  ?  (W.  J.  Henderson).    Murray.  5f. 

Theology. 

•Old  Testament  History,  Lessons  in  (A.  S.  Aglen).    Arnold.    4s.  6d. 
Prayers,  Uncommon,  A  Book  of  (E.  Hodderj.    Virtue.  $s. 
Sermons  (F.  W.  Robertson).    Kegan  Paul.    I*.  6d. 
Sermons  to  Iioys  and  Girls  (J.  Eames).    Allenson.  2s- 

Biography. 

Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  (edited  by  H.  J.  Morgan). 

Briggs. 

•Charles  I.  (J.  Skelton).  Goupil. 

Gladstone,  the  Man  (D.  Williamson).    Bowden.  Is. 

Phillips,  Dr.  J.  L.  (edited  by  W.  J.  Wintle).    S.  S.  U.    3*.  6d. 

Woolman,  John,  The  Journal  of  (edited  by  A.  Smellie).  Melrose.  2s.6d. 

Education. 

Causeries  Familieres  (Mrs.  S.  C.  Boyd).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 
English  History  (Vol.  IV.)  (A.  J.  Evans  and  C.  S.  Fearenside).  Give. 
4s.  6d. 

Euclid,  A  Simplified  (W.  W.  Cheriton)  (Vol.  I.).    Rivingtons.  I*. 
Fiction. 

Adventures  of  Mark  Paton,  The  (C.  J.  Mansford).    Partridge.    2s.  6d. 
Bates  and  his  Bicycle  (F.  Wi^haw).    Bowden.    is.  6d. 
Death  and  the  Woman  (A.  Goldsworthy).    Lawrence  Greening,  is. 
Down  our  Way  (M.  J.  Judah).    Way  &  Williams. 
P'ellow  Passengers,  The  (R.  Pyke).    Lawrence  Greening,    is.  6d. 
Forest  Lovers,  The  (M.  Hewlett).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Heart  of  Miranda,  The  (H.  B.  M.  Watson).    Lane.  6s. 
Hidden  Witchery  (N.  Tourneur).    Smithers.  4s. 
Looms  of  Time,  The  (Mrs.  H.  Fra^er).    Isbister.  6.r. 
Mr.  Pottersby,  The  Chronicles  of  (J.  H.  Wood).    Bowden.    is.  6d. 
One  of  Nature's  Gentlemen  (A.  Surteese).    Digby,  Long. 
Revolt  of  the  Young  MacCormacks,  The  (V.  G.  Finny;.  Macmillan. 
2s.  6d. 

Scribes  and  Pharisees  (W.  le  Queux).    White.  6s. 

Shadows  of  Life  (Mrs.  M.  Hickson).    Lane.  6s. 

Through  Fire  and  Storm  (G.  A.  Henty,  &c. ).    Partridge.    2s-  6^- 

White-headed  Boy,  The  (G.  Bartram).    Unwin.  6s. 

Translations. 

Euripides,  The  Tragedies  of  (A.  S.  Way)  (Vol.  III.).  Macmillan.  6s. 
Meir  Ezofnvitch  (J.  Young).  Allison. 

Old  Adam  and  the  New  Eve,  The  (R.  Golm).  Heinemann. 
Quo  Vadis(H.  Sienkiewicz).    Dent.  2s. 
Sex,  The  Determination  of  (L.  Schenk).    Werner  Company. 
Told  in  the  Coffee  House  (C.  Adler  and  A.  Ramsay).    Macmillan.  3^ 
Vasco  da  Gama,  A  Journal  of  lhe  First  Voyage  of  (E.  G.  Ravenstein). 
llakluyt  Society. 

Miscellaneous. 
Children,  The  Cry  of  the  (F.  Hird).    Bowden.    I*.  6d. 
Church,  Australian,  The  (Edward  Symonds).    S.P.C.K.    2s.  6d. 
Church  in  the  West  Indies,  The  (A.  Caldecott).    S.P.C.K.    2s-  6a'- 
Climate,  The  South  African  (W.  C.  Scholtz).  Cassell. 
Conversion  of  Arable  Land  to  Pasture,  The  (W.  J.  Maiden).  Kegan 
Paul. 

Creation  Records  (G.  St.  Clair).    Nutt.    10s.  6d. 

Empire,  The  Growth  of  the  (A.  W.  Jose).    Angus  &  Robertson. 

Genealogical  Magazine  (Vol.  I.)    Stock.  l$s. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  The  Handwriting  of  (J.  H.  Schooling).  Arrowsmith.  6d. 
Holland,  Mary  Sibylla,  Letters  of  (edited  by  B.  Holland).  Arnold. 
7-r.  6d. 

Indian  Mutiny,  Daily  Life  during  the  (J.  W.  Sherer).  Sonnenschein. 
3-t.  6d. 

Light  of  the  West,  The  (J.  A.  Goodchild)  (Part  I.).    Kegan  Paul. 
Mankind,  The  History  ot  (F.  Ratzel)  (Part  26).    Macmillan.  is. 
Matlock,  Guide  to  (A.  R.  Moncrieff).    Black.  Is. 
Photography,  Colour,  Kromskop  (F.  Ives).    Photochromoscope  Syn- 
dicate. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Lecturer,  Some  (A.  Wilson).    Jarrold.  is. 
Reprints. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra  (W.  Shakespeare).    Bliss,  Sands. 
Blessed  Damozel,  The  (D.  G.  Rossetti).    Duckworth.  $s. 
Brighton,  (Juide  to  (edited  by  A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff).    Black,  is. 
Buxton,  Guide  to  (edited  by  A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff).    Black.  IX. 
■Cornwall,  Guide  to  (edited  by  A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff).    Black.    2s.  6d. 
Devonshire,  Guide  to  (edited  by  A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff).    Black.    2s.  6d. 
Fcnn  on  the  Funds  (edited  by  S.  F.  Van  Oss).    Effingham  Wilson. 
Henry  IV.    The  First  Part  (W.  Shakespeare).    Bliss,  Sands. 
Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,  Outlines  of  (J.  D.  B.  Giibble  and 

Patrick  Hehir).  Higginbotham. 
Pagan  Papers  (K.  Grahame).  Lane. 
Principle  in  Art  (C.  Patmore).    Bell.  6s. 
Religio  Poeta?  (C.  Patmore).    Bell.  4s. 
Spring  Song,  A  (T.  Nash).    Dent.    is.  6d. 
Ta  mud,  The  School  System  of  the  (B.  Spiers).    Stock.    4s.  6d. 
True  Lovers,  A  Book  of  (O.  Thanet).    Way  &  Williams. 
"Wagner's  Nibelungen  Ring,  An  Interpretation   of  (F.  Winworth). 
Simpkin. 
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"T)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Managing  Director, 

Arthur  Collins.  The  greatest  of  all  Drury  Lane  Dramas.  "THE 
WHITE  HEATHER,"  by  Messrs,  Cecil  Raleigh  and  Henry  Hamilton. 
EVKRY  EVENING,  at  7.45  for  ashort  season.  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Miss  Kate 
Rorke,  and  powerful  company.  Ali  the  original  scenery  and  effects.  Box  Office 
now  open.    For  full  particulars. see  Daily  Paptrs. 

"L7MPIRE    THEATRE.  —  EVERY     EVENING,  NEW 

J-'    BALLET:  THE  PRESS,  and  SPORTING  SKETCH  :  THE  RACE. 

Grand  Variety  Entertainment.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

*^  Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  35.,  2f.,  is.,  and  6d. 

SPA,  BELGUIM. 

'TWELVE  HOURS  FROM  LONDON.— Summer  Season. 

Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  Regattas,  Lawn 
Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  des  Fleuss.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe.  Sure  cure 
for  Anaemia  and  Weakness.  Hotels  and  Villas  at  moderate  prices. — For  details  apply 
to  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 

PRINCES  RESTAURANT,  PICCADILLY. 

Admittedly  the  most  Fashionable  In  London. 
Table  d'hote  Luncheon,  4s.  6d. ;  Dinners  a  la  Carte;  Suppers,  5s. 

Finest  Wines  and  cuisine  only.  Bocchi's  famous  Orchestra  performs  Daily  at  Dinner 
and  Supper  ;  also  at  Luncheon  on  Sundays.    The  charming  Royal  Institute  Picture 
Galleries  can  be  hired  for  Balls,  Receptions,  &c. 
Managing  Director,  GUSTAVE  FOURAULT,  from  Benoist's. 

GOSSENSASS  IN  TYROL. 

Climatic  Health  Resort.   1100  Metres  above  Sea. 
HOTEL   AND   PENSION  WIELANDHOF. 

Delightful  forest  roads,  grand  mountain  scenery.    Agreeable  spring  and 
summer  residence.    Every  comfort.    Swimming  Baths.    Lawn  Tennis,  &c. 
Reduced  charges  up  to  July  1st,  and  from  September  15th. 
Prospectus  free  on  application. 

Post  and  Telegraphic  Address  : 

"Pension  Wiei.andhof,  Gossensass,  Tyrol.' 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


"  The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the  best 
hotel  in  South  Africa.'"' — Saturday  Review. 


Proprietor— J.  CLARK. 


"D  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

varying  from  £Zo  to  ^20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  anrl  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

(CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.— The  Annual  Examination 

for  Scholarships  will  b*  held  on  7,  8,  and  9  June.  Ten  Open  Scholarships,  at 
least,  of  value  ranging  between  £%o  and  £?o  per  annum,  will  be  awarded  ;  also  one 
Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians 
only.  Also  Scholarships  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations. 
Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

"TO  HIGH-CLASS   PHOTOGRAPHERS,  Artistic  Deco- 

rators,  Modistes,  and  others  requiring  the  services  of  an  English  Gentleman,  a 
Bachelor,  aged  44,  seeks  an  Engagement  to  receive  the  clients  of  firms,  such  as 
above.  He  is  of  Oxford  University  Education,  refined  manners,  eood  appearance, 
and  artistic  abilities  and  taste,  and  is  accustomed  10  good  society.  Continent  not 
objected  10.  Knowledge  of  French  and  German.  References  will  be  given. 
Address  Eden,  ii  Rose  Street,  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

  THE     ■  ■ 

CANCER  HOSPITAL  (FREE), 

FULHAM   ROAD,  S.W. 


No  Letters  of  Recommendation  Required. 

OUT-PATIENTS  ARE  SEEN  ON   THEIR   OWN  APPLICATION, 

DAILY  AT  TWO  O'CLOCK,  EXCEPT  SUNDAYS. 

New  Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  are 
Urgently  Needed. 

A  Number  of  Beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  Patients  who  may 
remain  for  Life. 

Treasurer — H.  L.  ANTROBUS,  Esq.,  59  Strand,  W.C. 
Chairman-Sis.  GEO.  SAMUEL  MEASOM,  J. P. 
Banters— Messrs.  COUTTS  &  CO.,  Strand,  W.C. 

W.  H.  HUGHES,  Secretary. 
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ERRYWEATHER  ON  PURE  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 

COUNTRY  MANSIONS.  Inexpensive  appliances  fixed.  Money 
saved  by  dispensing  with  hand  labour  in  favour  of  improved  pumps 
driven  by  gas,  oil,  wind,  water,  hot  air,  electricity,  or  steam  engine*. 
Write  for  Pamphlet,  "  Water  Supply  to  Mansions." 

63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

HTHE  GARDEN  HOSE  of  the  Day  is  Merryweather's. 

Guaranteed  English  Make.  Best  Qualities.  No  Rise  in  Prices. 
Write  for  Sample*  and  Lists. — 63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

Pp    f\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAII 
.  PC  \J.  SERVICES.  

PO„  n  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  K.URRA- 
CHEE,  CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAUS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  

Pft,  f\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
■  OC  \Jm    TOURS.      For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  12a 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Coekspur  Street,  S.W. 


XJMIOIST 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  Passengers'  Friends.        Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 

Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  Ltd.,  Canute  Road,  Southampton; 

14  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  ;  and 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAYE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-L'  for  the  abore  COLONIES,  calling  «t  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
NAPLES,  8UJSZ.  anil  COLOMBO. 

„  (  r.  GREEN  4  CO.  1  Head  OffiCM : 

"■■III,    X  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  *  CO.  J   Fenohureh  Avenue.  London. 
For  parage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchnrch  Avenue.  B  C,  or  to 
the  Lraneh  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

CTANDABD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

■*  (Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 

Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lomba.d  Street,  London,  E.C,  and  90  branches  in 
South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital    x74,ooo,ooo. 

Paid-up  Capital    ;£  1,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund   ,£820,000. 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
Free  State,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application.     J.  Chumley,  London  Manager. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  BICYCLE ! 


THE 


£12   12   0   I   £15   15   0   I   £21   0  0 


Art  Catalogue  on  Application. 

THE  LOZIER  -  BRIGHAM,  Ltd., 

24,  25,  26,  27  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

LOCKWOOD  AND  CO. 

STOCK  and  MIKITTO  SHARE  DEALERS, 

3   THROGMOETON   AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1886. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINING  and  LAND  SHARES. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  MINING  SHARES. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MINING  SHARES. 

INDIAN  MINING  SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS  MINING  SHARES 
Business  in  the  above  Shares  for  the  Fortnightly  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ments, or  lor  One,  Two,  or  Three  Months  Forward  Delivery. 

Terms  of  Business  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


OUR  MINING  REVIEW  AND  BAROMETER  (fourth  year  of  publica- 
tion). This  well-known  Report  appears  weekly  in  the  leading  financial  daily  papers, 
and  contains  a  comprehensive  summary  and  careful  forecast  of  the  Mining  Market. 

DAILY  MINING  LIST,  with  closing  prices  of  all  active  Shares. 

WEEKLY  MINING  LIST,  comprising  a  quantity  of  valuable  information 
especting  Dividends,  Calls,  Mining  Results,  New  Issues,  &c.  &c. 

THE  ABOVE    PUBLICATIONS  POST  FREE. 


The  List  of  Applications  tvill  close  on  MONDAY,  23  MAY. 
Reorganization  of  an  existing  undertaking,  which  has  always  earned  large  profits. 

THE  BRITANNIA  WORKS  COMPANY  (1898)  Ltd. 


CAPITAL 

Divided  into  190,000  Six  per  cent 


 £380,000 

Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  190,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 


No  Debentures  w.ll  be  issued  without  the  special  consent  of  the  Preference 
Shareholders. 

6o,oco  of  Preference  Shares  and  6o,noo  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  are  reserved  for  the 
Shareholders  of  the  old  Company,  and  will  be  taken  as  part  payment  for  the  property, 
the  balance  of  both  classes  of  Shares  are  offered  for  subscription. 

Payable — ts.  td.  per  Share  on  Application  ;  js.  (td.  per  Share  on  Allotment  ; 
ioj.  per  Share  on  20  June,  1898. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of 

the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited  (Chairman). 
Major -General  G.  F.  BLAKE,  Chairman  of  the  Hovis-Bread  Flour  Co., 

Ltd.  (Deputy-Chairman), 
Ch  A  R  Lis  J.  Cox,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 
Edward  B.  Knohel,  F.R.A.S.,  Managing  Director. 
Thomas  HUGHES,  Factory  Manager. 
John  Howson,  Commercial  Manager. 


aiivc 

to 


irectors  of  the 
Old  Company. 


Bankers. 

Thf.  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited,  21  Lombard 
Street,  London.  E.C,  and  Branches. 
Brokers. 

Panmlre  Gordon,  Hill,  &  Co.,  Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
Solicitors. 

ASHUR5T,  Morris,  Crisp,  &  Co.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
Auditors. 

Tcrquand,  Youngs,  Bishop,  &  Clarke,  41,  Coleman  St.,  London,  E.C. 
Secretary  and  Temporary  Offices. 

F.  J.  Jenks,  5,  Newman's  Court,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

Thi«  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  ca'ry  on,  and  extend  the  business  of 
the  lintanni.-i  Works  Campany  Limited,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  llford  Dry 
Plates,  the  Ilforrl  films  and  Photographic  Papers  at  the  Britannia  Works,  llford, 
London,  E. 

fjriginally  established  in  1880,  the  bus-ness  was  carried  on  with  annually  increas- 
ing success  as  a  private  concern,  and  in  December,  1891,  it  wan  converted  into  a 
Private  Limited  Liability  Company  to  facilitate  personal  arrangements.  Since  then 
the  bu  iiii      h.-i  .continued  to  increase  each  year  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

The  goods  manufactured  by  the  Company  have  a  world-wide  reputation  and  sale 
amongst  photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur.  They  are  stocked  by  dealers 
in  photographic  materials  in  every  centre  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
in  all  European  ecu  tries,  and  all  the  Colonies,  India,  China,  Japan,  South  America, 
&c,  &c.    In  all  the  «  countries  the  Company  has  agent*  or  correspondents. 


The  business  continues  to  show  the  usual  heatthy  increase,  the  sales  from 
1  November,  1897,  to  30  April  being  12J  per  cent,  larger  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year,  while  bad  debts  made  by  the  Company  on  its  turnover 
during  the  last  six  years  have  amounted  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  ona  per  cent. 

The  factories,  stores,  offices,  and  land  are  freehold,  the  buildings  having  been 
specially  erected,  fitted  and  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  the  business.  The 
machinery  and  plant  have  been  specially  designed  and  invented  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  production  and  include  an  electric  light  installation  throughout. 

Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs  &  Co.  have  audited  annually  the  accounts  of  the 
business  for  the  past  six  years,  and  the  following  is  their  Certificate  of  Profits  : — 
41  Coleman  Street,  E.C,  London,  17  May,  1898. 
To  the  Directors  of  The  Britannia  Works  Company  (1898)  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Britannia  Works  Company 
Limited,  since  its  formation,  and  beg  to  certify  that  the  Profits  for  the  six  years 
ended  31  October,  1897,  arrived  at  in  the  manner  stated  below  are  as  under  : — 

Profit  for  the  yeai  ended  31  October,  1892    ^32,365  n  8 

i)  „  „         1893    39.945  "  9 

,,  „  „         1894    47.994    4  4 

„  „  „         1895    43.746    3  6 

,,  „  ,,         1896    46.939  '4  8 

,,  ,,  „         1897    47.362  15  11 

The  above  amounts  are  after  payment  of  Managing  Director,  Management  Ex- 
penses, Profit  Sharing  and  Depreciation,  but  without  deducting  Income  Tax.  As 
the  Vendor  Company  is  to  retain  ,£60,000  Consols  and  Metropolitan  2J  per  cent. 
Stock,  being  a  portion  of  the  Company's  accumulated  investments,  we  have  excluded 
from  the  Profits  all  Interest  on  Investments  beyond  .£479  M*  ««»:  Per  annum,  that 
being  equal  to  the  interest  on  ,619,851  2s.  6d.  24  p;r  cent.  Metropolitan  Stock  which 
is  taken  over  by  your  Company 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servants, 

TURQUAND,  YOUNGS,  BISHOP,  &  CLARKE. 
Based  upon  the  last  four  years,  the  average  annual  profits  have  been  ^46,510  I4r.  yd. 
To  pay  6  per  cent,  upon  ,£190,000  Preference  Shares  requires  j£n,400  ;  to  pay  10 
per  cent,  upon  £  190,000  Ordinary  Shares  requires  ,£19,000 — .£30,400;  leaving  a 
surplus  for  Direction  expenses  and  reserves  of  over  ,£16,000. 
The  Company  will  thus  acquire — 

1.  The  1 J  acres  of  freehold  land  and  the  factories,  stores  and  offices,  known  as 

the  Britannia  Works,  and  also  the  Britannia  Works  Institute  at  llford. 

2.  The  fixed  plant,  machinery  and  fixtures,  with  the  tools  and  utensils  used  in 

connexion  with  the  business. 

3.  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bankers,  the  Stoke-in-trade  and  book  debts,  which  after 

deducting  ,£24,000  distributed  as  dividend,  stood  at  ^34,930  on  1  November 
last. 

4.  A  Special  Investment  of  £19, 851  ar.  6d.  2}  percent.  Metropolitan  Stock. 

5.  The  Goodwill  of  the  business  and  all  trade  mnrks  and  processes  belonging  to 

the  old  Company. 

6.  The  profits  of  the  business  from  1  November,  1897,  to  date  of  completion  of 

purchase  less  interest  upon  ,£350,000  of  the  purchase  moneys. 

While  the  trading  liabilities  taken  over  amount  to  less  than  ,£12,000. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the  forms  accompanying  the  Prospectus- 
Full  Prospectuses  setting  out  Contracts  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  of  its  Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  or  Auditors. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


21  May,  189S 


The  LI  SI  OF  APPLICATIONS  will  be  OPENED  THIS  DAY  (Saturday),  21  MAT,  and  CLOSED 

on   WEDNESDAY,  25  MAT,  1898. 

ISSUE  OF  £120,000  FOUR  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 

CHANCE  &  HUNT,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  tinder  the  Companies*  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 
Works  at  Oldbury,  in  the  County  of  Worcester ;  and  Wednesbury,  in  the  County  of  Stafford. 

SHARE  CAPITAL     -     -     -  £280,000 

DIVIDED  INTO 

14,000  FIVE  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £10  EACH 
and  14,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

All  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares  are  fully  paid,  and  are  held  by  the  Vendors. 

LLOYDS   BANK   LIMITED  are  authorised  to  receive  I  TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS, 

applications  for  ,£120,000  Four  per  Cent  First  Debentures  of  |  Sir  BENJAMIN  HINGLEV,  Bart  ,  J. P.,  Hatherton  Lodge,  Cradley. 
,£100  each  at  the  price  of  .£102. 

The  Debentures  will  be  secured  by  a  First  Mortgage  to 
Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Holders  of  the  freehold  and  lease- 
hold property  of  the  Company,  and  by  a  floating  charge  on  the 
undertaking  and  general  assets  of  the  Company,  including  un- 
called capital  (if  any)  for  the  time  being. 

The  Debentures  will  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
Company  on  or  after  31  December,  1918,  at  ^102,  or  before 
that  date  at  £105,  six  months'  notice  being  required  in  either 
case,  and  if  the  Debenture  at  any  time  become  payable  owing 
to  the  voluntary  winding  up  of  the  Company,  they  will  be  re- 
deemable at  the  like  price  of  ,£105. 

Payment  for  each  Debenture  to  be  made  as  follows  : — 
£22  on  Application. 
,£80  on  Allotment. 

^102 

The  interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  30  June  and 
31  December  in  each  year,  and  a  proportionate  part  of  the  first 
half-year's  interest,  calculated  from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the 
instalments,  will  be  paid  on  30  June,  1898. 


GEORGE  HERBERT  LLOYD,  J.P.,  Sutton,  Coldfield. 

Solicitors  for  the  Trustees  for  Debenture  Holders. 

Wragge,  Holliday,  Godlm,  Barrow  &  Horton,  4  Pennett's 
Hill,  Birmingham. 

DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  CHANCE,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Thornbridge,  Leamington  (Chairman). 
ALEXANDER  M.  CHANCE,  J. P.,  Lawnside,  Edgbaston  (Deputy- 
Chairman). 

ARTHUR  L.  CHANCE,  J.P.,  Great  Alne  Hall,  near  Alcester. 
GEORGE  F.  CHANCE,  Clent  Grove,  Worcestershire. 
A.  MALCOMB  CHANCE,  Junr.,  Lawnside,  Edgbaston. 
EDWIN  HUNT,  J.P.,  Wood  Green,  Wednesbury. 
EDWIN  J.  HUNT,  Myvod  House,  Wednesbury. 

Bankers:  Lloyds  Bank,  LrMiTED,  72  Lombard  Street,  London: 

Colmore  Row,  Birmingham  ;  and  other  Branches. 
Solicitors  for  the  Company:  Wragge.Holliday,  Godlee,  Bar- 
row and  Horton,  4  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham ;  Shakespeare 
and  Co.,  83  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

Auditors  :    Fisher,  RandlE  and  Fisher,  Chartered  Accountants, 

4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 
Secretary  :  James  Robinson. 

Registered  Office  :  Chemical  and  Cement  Works,  Oldbury. 


PROSP 

THE  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  well-known  and  old-established  business  of  the  Oldbury 
Alkali  Company,  Limited  (formerly  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers),  Chemical 
and  Cement  Manufacturers,  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham,  and  of 
Messrs.  W.  Hunt  &  Sons,  Chemical  Manufacturers,  Leabrook, 
Wednesbury. 

Both  these  concerns  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  their  products  have  always  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the 
market. 

The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors  at  ,£420,000, 
payable  as  to  ,£85,000  in  cash,  and  as  to  the  balance  by  the  issue  to 
them  of  ,£55,000  in  Second  Debentures,  and  the  allotment  to  them  of 
the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  and  Preference  Shares. 

The  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  First  Debentures  will  be  applied  in  the 
first  place  in  providing  .£35,000  for  working  capital  (in  addition  to  the 
present  working  capital  of  £98,000),  and  for  new  plant  and  extensions. 

The  Vendors  have  undertaken  not  to  place  any  of  the  Ordinary 
Shares  upon  the  market  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  I  Jan.,  1898. 

Mr.  Alexander  M.  Chance,  who  has  been  the  Managing  Partner  and 
Director  at  Oldbury  since  1879,  has  agreed  to  act  as  the  principal 
Managing  Director  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hunt,  an 
acting  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Hunt  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Chance,  jun.,  who  has  taken  part  in  the  management  at  Oldbury  for 
about  four  years,  have  agreed  to  act  as  Managing  Directors  for  a  like 
period.    Continuity  of  management  is  thus  assured. 

Tne  properties  of  the  Company  on  which  the  Debentures  are  to  be 
secured  comprise  about  32  acres  of  land  (the  whole  of  which  is  freehold 
except  489  square  yards,  held  under  a  lease  for  1000  years),  with  the 
Works  at  Oldbury  and  Wednesbury,  29  acres  or  thereabouts  of  waste 
land  for  the  deposit  of  rubbish,  and  30  acres  or  thereabouts  of  outlying 
land  not  built  upon.  The  Works  are  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
variety  of  chemical  products,  and  produce  an  annual  average  output  of 
about  80,000  tons. 

The  Works  at  Oldbury  also  comprise  buildings  and  plant  of  the 
most  modern  type  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  Cement,  the  quality 
of  which  (as  certified  by  the  well-known  expert,  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Faija)  has  been  so  generally  approved,  that  the  sales  in  1897  were  three 
times  as  great  as  those  in  1896  ;  and  when  the  extensions  now  in  pro- 
gress are  completed  the  plant  will,  by  the  end  of  1898,  be  capable  of 
producing  from  300  to  400  tons  per  week. 

The  Debenture  security  wiil  include  the  whole  of  the  fixed  and  loose 
plant  and  machinery  as  well  as  the  Company's  stocks,  book  debts,  &c. 
The  plant  and  machinery  has  been  valued  as  a  going  concern  as  on 
31  December,  1897,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Bettridge,  Valuers,  of 
28  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham,  at  ^314,753 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Randle  and  Fisher,  of  4  Waterloo  Street,  Birming- 
ham, Chartered  Accountants,  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Oldbury^ 
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ECTUS. 

Alkali  Company,  Limited,  for  the  seven  years  ending  31  December, 
1898,  and  of  Messrs.  W.  Hunt  and  Sons  for  the  six  and  a-half  years- 
ending  31  December,  1897,  and  have  furnished  the  following  certifi- 
cate : — 

4  Waterlo  Street,  Birmingham, 

17  May,  1898. 

To  the  Directors  of  Messrs.  CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  examined  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the 
Oldbury  Alkali  Company,  Limited,  of  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham, 
Chemical  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  for  the  seven  years  ending  31  De- 
cember, 1897,  and  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  Messrs.  William  Hunt 
and  Sons,  of  Wednesbury,  Staffordshire,  Chemical  Manufacturers,  for 
the  six  years  ending  30  June  1897,  and  for  the  half-year  ending  31  De- 
cember, 1897,  the  30  June  and  to  31  December,  being  the  dates  at 
which  the  respective  firms  have  taken  stock. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Report  we  have  assumed  that  the  Accounts 
of  both  businesses  have  been  made  up  at  the  same  date  in  each  year, 
and  on  this  basis,  after  making  the  necessary  adjustments,  and  providing 
such  sums  as  in  our  opinion  were  sufficient  to  cover  Depreciation  of  the 
Buildings,  Plant,  and  Machinery,  but  without  charging  interest  on 
Capital,  or  Rent  for  the  Works  r.t  Oldbury  and  Wednesbury,  or  allowing 
for  Income  Tax  or  any  remuneration  to  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Oldbury  Alkali  Company,  Limited,  we  certify  that,  in  the  least  profit- 
able year  of  the  said  period,  the  profits  of  the  combined  businesses  were 
sufficient  to  have  paid  the  interest  of  Four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a 
Debenture  issue  of  ,£120,000  more  than  five  times  over. 

We  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

FISHER,  RANDLE,  &  FISHER. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the 
Company,  together  with  the  form  of  Debenture  Trust  Deed,  and  the 
originals  of  the  above-mentioned  Valuation  and  Certificate,  can  be 
seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  for  the  Company.  Applications  for 
Debentures  must  be  made  on  the  form  enclosed  with  this  circular,  and 
forwarded,  with  the  stipulated  deposit,  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company, 
Lloyd's  Bank  Limited,  at  any  of  their  branches. 

Applicants  to  whom  no  allotment  is  made  will  receive  their  deposit 
back  in  full.  Failure  in  payment  after  allotment  will  render  the  deposit 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

If  a  smaller  number  of  Debentures  should  be  allotted  than  are 
applied  for,  the  excess  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  in  or  towards 
payment  of  the  final  instalment  upon  such  number  as  may  be  allotted. 

The  Debentures  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  instalments  have  been, 
fully  paid. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  for  a  quotation  of  the  Debentures  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Stock  Exchanges. 


21  May,  1898 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  List  will  be  Opened  on  Monday,  tlie  23rd  day  of  May,  1898,  and  Close  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  day  of  May,  1898, 

for  both  Town  and  Country. 

AUSTRALIA  HARDWOODS  (JARRAH)  LTD 

WESTBRIff  AUSTRALIA. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  members  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares. 
JT  JOEL'S,  J^EI.    FOBESTS-MTJEEAY  DISTRICT- 


CAPITAL,  250,000  in  150,000  Six  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  100,000 

Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

ZSST7X  of  100,000  CUMTT1AT2VE  PRE FBBEECB  SHAKES  of  £.1  eacb,  at  par,  payable  as  follows  :— 
2s.  6d.  on  application,  7s.  6d.  on  allotment,  Ss.  one  month  after  allotment,  and  5s.  as  and  wben  required. 

The  PREFERENCE  SHARES  (which  are  Preferential  as  regards  Capital  a3  well  as  Interest)  will  carry  a  fixed  Cumulative  Dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum.  One-third  of  any  surplus  divisible  profits  remaining  after  payment  to  the  Holders  of  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  a 
Dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  will  be  applied  in  payment  of  a  further  Dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares. 

A  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  First  Two  Years'  Interest  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  present  issue  of  the  Preference  Shares  will  be  retained  by  the 
Directors  out  of  tbe  Purchase  Money,  and  Invested  in  British  Government  Securities  in  the  names  of  two  Trustees. 

"WORKING  CAPITAL.— Out  of  the  above  Issue,  at  least  £40,000  is  provided  for  Working  Capital,  and  50,000  Preference 
Shares  are  reserved  for  iuture  Issue. 


DIRECTORS. 

John   Henry  Tod.  Esq.,  10  Courtfield  Gardens,  London,  S.W., 
Director  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  (Chairman). 

Alexander  Freeland,  Esq.,  (Howard,  Houldar  &  Co.),  8  and  9  Great 
St.  Helen's,  London,  E.C. 

J.  Ballaniyne,  Esq.,  79  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  W.,  Indian  Forest 
Service,  late  Conservator  of  Forests, Hyderabad,  Deccan  (Retired). 

"William  Badcock,  Esq.,  (Badcock,  Norman,  Slade  &  Pooley,  Limited), 
23  Eastcheap,  E.C. 


LOCAL   DIRECTOR   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Alexander  Frederick  Gray,  Esq.,  JJP.,  Perth,  W.A. 


( 'onsulting  Engineer  in  London — W.  Harry  Stanger,  Esq.,  M.I.,  C.E., 

F.C.S.,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Solicitor.-;  for  the  Company — Messrs.  Sims  &  Syms,  70  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  3  Clarence  Street,  Manchester  ;  and  73 

Rue  des  Petits  Champs,  Paris. 
Bankers — London :  The  London  and   County  Banking  Company, 

Limited,  21  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.    Western  Australia: 

Western  Australia  Bank. 
Brokers — Messrs.  Haes  &  Sons,  1  Draper's  Gardens,  London,  E.C, 

and  Stock  Exchange. 
Auditors — Messrs.  J.  and  A.  W.  Sully,  19  &  21  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  London,  E.C,  Chartered  Accountants. 
Secretary  and  Offices  (pro.  tern.) — H.  H.  Syms,  11  King  William 

Street,  London,  E.C. 


PEOSPECTUS- 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  valuable 
Government  licenses  to  fell  and  remove  timber  over  47,680  acres  of  the 
Jarrah  Forest  on  the  Darling  Range  in  the  Murray  District,  Western 
Australia,  granted  to  William  Stephens  at  a  rental  or'  £1,505  per  annum, 
with  a  preferential  claim  to  renewal. 

The  Murray  District  is  famous  for  Its  exceptionally  large  and  good 
timber,  and  Mr.  Ednie  Brown,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  the  Conservator  of 
Forests  for  Western  Australia,  in  his  report  to  the  Western  Australian 
Parliament  in  1893,  points  to  the  Darling  Range  as  the  principal  habitat  of 
the  Jarrah  tree,  the  choicest  portion  lying  midway  between  the  Blackwood 
and  Helena  Rivers.  The  estate  is  situated  in  this  part  of  the  Murray  Dis- 
trict, and  is  about  18  miles  from  the  important  town  of  Pinjarrah,  which  is 
on  the  main  line  of  railway,  about  50  milts  from  the  shipping  ports  of 
Freemantle  and  Bunbury,  midway  between  the  two. 

The  estate  consists  wholly  of  virgin  forest  of  the  "Jarrah"  tree,  cele- 
brated for  strength,  durability,  and  resistance  to  the  effects  of  water  and 
insects.  Mr.  Ednie  Brown,  in  the  report  referred  to  above,  remarks  :  "  I 
have  seen  specimens  with  surprising  records  of  durability  in  the  ground 
and  in  water,  fresh  and  salt,  which  of  themselves  testify  to  its  wonderful 
excellence— the  superiority  of  Jarrah  has  been  demonstrated  time  after 
time  in  the  Colony,"  and  Baron  Sir  F.  Von  Miiller,  the  eminent  botanist, 
remarks:  ''Jarrah  is  famed  for  its  indestructible  wood,  which  is  neither 
attacked  by  the  borings  of  the  cheluro,  teredo,  nor  termite "  (boring 
insects  and  white  ant?). 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Government  Report  on  the 
Forests  of  Western  Australia,  published  in  the  year  1896  : 

"  JaRR\H. — This  is  without  doubt  the  principal  timber  tree  in  the 
Western  Australian  forest  ;  no  one  would  for  a  moment  dream  of 
classifying  it  as  anything  else.  It  is  predominant  above  all  others  in 
its  extent  of  forest,  the  various  uses  t5  which  it  is  or  can  be  applied,  the 
part  which  it  is  now  taking  in  the  great  timber  export  of  the  colony, 
and  the  esteem  with  which  it  is  held  m  the  country.  Jarrah  and  Western 
Australia  are  almrst  synonymous  word*,  and,  as  this  has  been  the  case 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  so  it  will  now 
remain  so  long  as  a  Jarrah  Forest  exists." 

"  Some  of  the  principil  uses  to  which  it  is  as  yet  applied  are  as  follows  : 
Wood-blocking,  piles,  jetties,  bridges,  boat-building,  posts,  furniture, 
railway  sleepers.  It  makes  the  best  charcoal  of  any  timber  in  the  colony. 
Its  adaptability  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  work  is  well  known,  and  hence  it 
is  considered  the  staple  timber  of  Western  Australia." 

"KARRI. — This  timber  is  red  in  colour,  and  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Jarrah  ;  indeed,  so  like  are  the  two,  that  it  takes  a  good  judge  of 
"both  to  distinguish  each.  It  is  hard  haavy,  elastic,  and  tough,  but  does 
not  dress,  nor  can  it  be  wronght  so  easily  as  its  contemporary." 

"  It  is  said  that  for  underground  or  waterworks  the  timber  fKarri)  is 
certainly  inferior  to  some  otoer  kinds,  especially  to  that  of  the  Jarrah, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  fact,  which  has  been  demonstrated 
time  after  time  in  this  Colony." 

"  It  is  well  knows  here  taat  soil,  locality,  temperature,  elevations,  and 
rainfall,  affect  the  strength  and  durable  qualities  of  timbers.  In  no  case 
is  this  more  forcibly  demonstrate!  than  in  the  practical  use  of  our  b.»st 
commercial  tirnberi,  the  Karri  and  Jarrah." 

"  For  instance,  it  well  kn>wn  here  that  Jarrah,  which  is  found  in  such 
a  diversity  of  physical  conditions  grown  upon  tae  Ironstone  formation  or 
ridges,  is  lar  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  grown  U[)on  the  low-lying 
granitic  soils,  although  the  trees  themselves,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
timber  as  well  may  present  the  suae  characteristics  to  the  eye.,' 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  th*  fact  that  the  timber  on  the  Com- 
pany's estate  consists  entirely  of  Jarrah. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Jarrau  wood  it  has  been  in  great  demand  for 
street  paving  by  vestries,  boards  of  works,  and  corporations,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  provinces,  and  this  Company  will  b<j  in  a  position  to  do  a 
MRU  business  with  these  bodies.  It  is  also  largely  in  request  in  India,  the 
Colonies,  and  South  America,  where  the  timber  has  obtained  a  reputation 
for  dm  ability  under  all  conditions  of  climate,  and  is  now  being  extensively 
used  for  sleepers,  &c. 

Mr.  Ednie  Brown  has  made  a  special  and  exhaustive  report  with  refer- 


ence to  this  estate,  a  printed  copy  of  which,  together  with  a  sketch  map 
showing  the  proximate  position  of  the  property,  accompanies  the  pros- 
pectus. It  will  be  observed  that  the  marketable  timber  alone  is  valued  at 
£2,200,000,  the  rising  crop  of  young  trees  not  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Griffith,  a  well-known  engineer,  has  examined  the  estate,  and  made 
a  full  repoit,  dated  January  12,  1898,  on  the  equipment  and  working  of 
the  property,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Having  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  sum  required  for  the  purchase, 
freight,  and  fixing  of  sufficient  plant  and  machinery  on  the  property,  for 
felling,  sawing,  and  removing  a  minimum  of  400  loads  of  50  cubic  feet  per 
week  and  working  expenses  lor  two  years,  I  consider  that  31,5002.  will  be 
ample  for  the  purpose,  and  estimate  that  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time  your  company  will  be  in  a  position  to  earn  a  net  profit  of  30,0002. 
per  annum,  atter  providing  for  rent,  labour,  carriage,  Jreight,  and  any 
contingencies." 

The  Government  propose  to  construct  a  railway  from  Pinjarrah  to  the 
Williams  and  Maradong  Districts,  which,  according  to  the  survey  already 
made,  will  pass  through  the  northern  part  of  the  company's  property, 
and  will  give  the  necessary  facilities  for  cheap  and  easy  transit  to  the  ports 
of  Freemantle,  Bunbury,  and  Albany.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  forwith  the 
necessary  saw  mills,  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery, 
capable  of  turning  out  a  large  amount  of  timber  with  comparatively  little 
labour,  thus  enabling  the  company  to  supply  Jarrah  cheaper  than  with 
the  old-fashioned  Colonial  machinery. 

The  vendors  have  agreed  with  the  Company  to  provide  the  first  two 
years'  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  present  issue 
of  the  {^reference  shares.  The  sum  required  for  this  purpose  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  Directors  out  of  the  purchase  money,  and  invested  in  British 
Government  securities  in  the  names  of  two  trustees.  It  is  fully  expected 
that  before  the  expiration  of  the  above  term  the  Company  will  be  in  a 
position  to  place  their  timber  upou  the  market. 

The  purcnase  price  for  the  said  licenses  has  been  fixed  by  the  vendors, 
who  are  the  promoters  and  selling  at  a  profit,  at  £150,000,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  of  this  sum  £100,000  shall  be  in  fully  paid  Ordinary  shares.  The 
vendor  will  also  pay  the  costs  of  promotion,  registration,  and  expenses  of 
the  Company  up  to  the  time  of  allotment. 

The  only  contract  entered  into  with  the  Company  is  between  William 
Stephens,  of  Perth,  in  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Thomas  Greenhill,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other  part,  and 
dated  the  8th  day  of  February,  i898. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  said  licenses  and  the 
formation  of  the  Company,  the  vendors  have  entered  into  contracts  with 
third  parties  with  rciereuce  to  the  formation  and  promotion  of  the 
Company  and  the  subscription  of  its  capital,  to  none  of  which  the 
Company  is  a  party.  Sucq  contracts  are,  or  may  be,  contracts  within 
the  meauing  of  the  38th  Section  of  the  Companies  Act,  1S67,  and  accord- 
ingly applicants  lor  shares  are  to  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  said 
contracts,  and  to  have  agreed  with  the  Company  as  trustee  for  the 
Directors  and  other  persons  liable  to  waive  all  claims  (if  any)  against 
them  for  not  moie  fully  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  said 
Section,  and  allotments  will  only  be  made  upon  this  express  condition. 

Application  will  in  due  course  be  made  for  a  settlement  and  quotation 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  Preference  shares. 

Applications  for  shares  should  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the 
prospectus,  and  forwarded  to  the  bankers  of  the  Company,  together  with 
the  remittance  for  the  amount  payable  on  application.  It  the  whele 
amount  applied  for  be  not  allotted,  the  surplus  amount  paid  on  applica- 
tion will  be  appropriated  in  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 
Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  application  monev  will  be  returned  in 
full. 

Copies  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  and  of  the  reports 
and  contracts  abovo  mentioned,  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  solicitors 
of  the  Company  in  London. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  and  at  the  bankers,  brokers,  and  solicitors. 

London,  21st  May,  1898. 
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THE 

British  Hydraulic  Jointing  Company, 

LIMITED. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1802  to  1893. 


CAPITAL  £1,200,000 

ALL  IN  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £l  EACH. 

ISSUE   OP   800,000  SHARES, 

Payable  2s.  6d.  on  Application,  2s.  6d.  oa  Allotment,  5s.  on  29  June,  5s.  on  29  August, 
and  5s.  on  29  Oct.,  1898,  of  which  £100,000  will  be  set  apart  as  working  Capital. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CRAWFORD,  F.R.S..  Hon.  M.I.M.E.,  2  Cavendish  Square:  W.,  Chairman. 
WALTER  B.  MAUDSLAY  (Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  Maudslay,  Sons  &  Field,  Limited). 
Sir  JAMES  PENDER,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Director  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  Ltd.)-. 
LlEUT.-GES.  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (late  Royal  Engineers). 
W.  BROMLEY  DAVENPORT,  M.P.  (Chairman  Elswick  Cycles  Company,  Limited;. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYD'S  BANK,  Limited,  222  Strand,  London,  and  other  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

MADDISON'S,  1  King's  Arms  Yard,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,  4  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PATENT  AGENTS. 

BOULTE  &  WADE,  in  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

London:   BRUNTON,  BOURKE  &  CO,  iS  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 
Manchester  :   CHARLTON,  ILLINGWORTH  &  HUGHES,  6  Bank  Street. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :   J.  STRAKER  WILSON,  23  Grey  Street 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS.  ENGINEER. 

JOHNSON  &  PHILLIPS,  Victoria  Works,  Charlton,  Kent.  CHAS.  THOMAS  CROWDEN. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

THOS.  W.  MILLS,  F.I.S  ,  9  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE  FULL  PROSPECTUS  WILL  BE  ISSUED  ON  MONDAY. 

REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Strangeways  &  Sons,  Tower  Street,  W.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederic  Winney  Sabin,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  21  May,  1898. 
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NOTES. 

TO-DAY  the  body  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  laid  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Pantheon  where  England 
enshrines  her  great  dead.  On  Thursday  and  Friday 
he  lay  in  state,  and  an  immense  crowd  filed  silently 
past  his  bier,  shrouded  simply  in  its  black  draperies  in 
the  midst  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  fitting  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  pass  from  the  world  as  simply  as  he 
lived  in  it.  The  simplicity  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  thirsting  wildly  for  luxury  was  one  of  his  greatest 
virtues.  Now  his  work  is  done,  and  he  passes  into 
silence.    Vale  ! 


Christian  virtue  of  meekness  that  he  constantly  inherited 
place  and  power.  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  had  less 
sense  of  effort — we  had  almost  said  of  insincerity — than 
any  of  the  others  in  the  Lords.  Probably  that  was  be- 
cause Lord  Rosebery,  being  detached  from  Party 
responsibility,  could  better  afford  to  treat  the  theme  as 
merely  academic.  In  the  Commons  the  only  striking 
speech  was  that  of  Mr.  Balfour.  This,  too,  was  mainly 
notable  for  what  it  did  not  say.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Leader  of  the  House  remarked,  wielded  every  weapon 
of  Parliamentary  warfare  with  perfect  ease  and  complete 
mastery.  Also,  •'  his  genius  had  added  a  unique  dignity 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  House." 


The  funeral  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  afford  little  oppor- 
tunity for  ecclesiastical  or  civil  display,  since  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's desire  for  a  "very  simple"  service  is  being 
scrupulously  respected.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  all  public 
functions  the  really  impressive  feature  is  not  the  cere- 
monial, but  the  people.  And  so  it  will  be  this  morning. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  details  of  the  religious 
ceremony  at  the  burial  of  the  greatest  Anglican  of  his 
time  should  be  carried  out  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  his 
office  as  Earl  Marshall.  We  imagine  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  will  have  to  obtain  a  dispensation  in  order  to 
attend  the  service. 

The  petition  to  the  Queen  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
have  a  public  funeral  was  presented  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  Friday. last  It  was,  of  course,  supported  by 
all  the  speakers,  and  carried  by  both  Houses  without 
dissent.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  any  of  those 
who  spoke  succeeded  in  their  endeavour  to  convince 
their  hearers,  and  themselves,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  worthiest  Parliamentarian  of  the  century.  Lord 
Salisbury  did  his  utmost  with  generosity ;  but  the 
utmost  amounted  only  to  the  remark  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  remembered,  not  for  the  causes  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  or  for  the  political  projects  which  he 
had  promoted,  but  as  a  great  example,  to  which  history 
had  hardly  furnished  a  parallel,  of  a  great  Christian 
man.  The  paean  would  have  been  applicable  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  or  to  General  Booth,  as  fitly  as  to  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech  was  equally  nega- 
tive. The  split  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  was  a  great 
trial  only  because  of  personal  considerations.  He  could 
recall  no  word  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  which  added  un- 
necessary bitterness  to  the  separation.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  later  Cabinets 
were  invariably  inharmonious.  Mr.  Gladstone  be- 
lieved in  no  one  but  himself,  and  never  allowed  to 
any  colleague  a  privilege  of  the  same  faith.  It 
may  be,  as  the  Prime  Minister  remarked,  that  he 
was  a  great  Christian  man  ;  but  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  it  was  not  by  the 


The  Birthday  Honours  are  not  exciting.  Lord 
Salisbury  does  not  believe  that  to  create  peerages  is  a 
good  policy.  Thus  the  House  of  Lords  has  only  two 
recruits  :  Lord  Muncaster,  an  honorary  Irish  nobleman 
who  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Sir  Arthur  Halliburton,  a  civil  servant 
who  has  done  his  duty  at  the  War  Office  well.  All 
observers  with  worldly  wisdom,  which  usually  means 
good  taste,  will  have  noted  with  approval  that  in  the 
administration  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  Queen  has  been 
popularising  the  minor  distinctions.  For  example,  Sir 
George  Goldie,  head  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company',  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  become  Privy  Councillors  ;  baro- 
netcies are  conferred  upon  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  a  man  who 
has  made  stationery  artistic,  and  Mr.  Tate,  who  gave 
to  London  the  great  picture  gallery  bearing  his  name  ; 
and  Dr.  Hubert  Parry,  Director  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  receives  knighthood.  In  the  spacious  days  of 
Liberalism  Baronetcies  and  Knighthoods  were  cheap- 
ened. Peerages  also  were  rather  a  drug  in  the  market, 
although  they  invariably  tended  to  recover  tone  as  they 
grew  in  years  and  grace.  Seriously,  as  the  minor 
honours  should  be  really  honourable,  the  Prime  Minister 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  seen  that  they  are 
bestowed  with  discrimination,  and  not  discounted  by  the 
creation  of  too  many  earldoms  and  baronies. 

The  New  York  "Sun"  waxes  indignant  over  our 
statement  that  the  Spanish  ships  which  were  beaten  at 
Manila  were  all  wooden,  and  that  they  were  ridiculously 
inferior  in  armament  and  protection  to  the  American 
fleet.  It  was,  it  is  true,  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  all 
the  Spanish  vessels  were  of  wood.  The  statement  came 
from  a  Spanish  newspaper,  the  truth  being  that  a 
number  of  them  were  of  wood  with  a  slight  amount  of 
protection.  But  the  attempt  of  the  "Sun"  to  show 
that  the  Spanish  force  was  not  so  inferior  after  all,  by 
adding  together  the  tonnage  of  the  different  vessels,  is 
very  American.  It  is,  of  course,  notorious  that  the 
Spaniards  were  under-manned,  under-armed  and  totally 
unprepared,  but  the  anxiety  of  the  Americans  to  get 
some  credit  for  the  "  great  victory  "  does  not  stick  at  a 
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little  dishonesty  in  order  to  justify  their  "brag." 
Twenty  years  ago  there  used  to  hang  on  the  wall  in 
every  American  household  a  picture  of  the  battle 
between  the  "  Kearsarge  "  and  the  "Alabama"  with  a 
legend  telling  that  the  "Alabama"  was  built  in  a 
British  yard,  manned  by  British  seamen,  commanded  by 
British  officers,  and  was  sunk  in  so  many  minutes  and 
seconds.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
fight  was  as  one-sided  as  if  it  had  been  fought  between 
a  man  and  a  child.  The  truth  was  that  the  "  Kearsarge's" 
armament  was  enormously  superior  to  that  of  the 
"Alabama."  So  now  the  "Sun"  adds  together  the 
tonnage  of  a  number  of  little  ships  and  thus  makes  it 
appear  that  the  American  fleet  was  only  30  per  cent, 
stronger  than  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  fact  was  that  the 
"Olympia"  and  the  "Baltimore"  alone  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  vessels  at 
Cavite,  and  even  without  these  two  the  rest  of  the 
American  ships  were  stronger  than  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
a  "braggart  America"  indeed  that  boasts  of  such  a 
victory. 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  America  has 
probably  no  idea  of  the  addition  it  has  made  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  It  has  forwarded  a  resolution  to 
President  McKinley,  asking  that  no  battles  be  fought 
on  Sunday,  and  urging  that  if  Admiral  Sampson  should 
meet  Admiral  Cervera  on  a  Sunday  he  should  ask  the 
Spanish  commander  to  wait  till  Monday  before  fighting. 
This  is  most  admirable,  more  perfect  in  its  hypocrisy 
than  that  of  the  English  Philistine.  These  respectable 
elders  and  pastors,  with  a  flock  of  some  3,000,000  "  intel- 
lectual "  Americans,  as  they  esteem  themselves,  really 
profess  to  believe  that  in  God's  eye  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  of  more  importance  than  to  keep  the 
commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill!"  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  quarrel  no  single  church  in  the  United 
States  has  raised  a  whisper  of  protest  against  the  need- 
less war  of  aggression. 

In  the  "Times"  there  is  proceeding  an  unseemly 
wrangle  between  Mr.  Harold  Finch-Hatton,  who 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  domestic  measures  and  the  Foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  Sir  Frederick  Milner, 
whose  grievance  is  that  Mr.  Finch-Hatton  did  not 
resign  earlier.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  "  Times  "  allowing 
these  two  gentlemen  to  accuse  each  other,  in  its 
columns,  of  not  having  spoken  the  truth.  Sir 
Frederick  says  that  at  a  pleasure  resort  on  the 
Continent  he  congratulated  Mr.  Finch-Hatton  on  his 
resolve  to  retire  into  private  life.  Mr.  Finch-Hatton's 
report  of  the  conversation  is  that  Sir  Frederick  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  that  resolve.  Now,  both,  to  our 
own  knowledge,  are  honourable  men,  and  we  can 
account  for  the  discrepancy  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
Yorkshireman  does  not  hear  with  ease,  and  may  not 
have  had  an  accurate  echo  in  himself  of  his  own 
remarks.  The  personal  question,  however,  is  of  no 
importance.  If  Mr.  Finch-Hatton  felt  that  he  could  not 
support  the  Government  conscientiously,  in  resigning 
his  seat  he  acted  rightly,  and  there  are  certainly  many 
who  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  Government  have  misinterpreted,  through 
timidity,  the  mandate  of  the  people  given  at  the  General 
Election. 

A  most  promising  achievement  of  the  Navy  League 
was  announced  in  the  journals  of  Thursday.  A  branch 
has  been  established  at  Harrow  School.  The  news- 
writer  states  that  this  is  "entirely  due  to  the  spon- 
taneous wishes  and  efforts  of  the  boys  ;  "  but  we  cannot 
help  remembering  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  lectured 
to  the  boys  about  the  Navy  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  would 
be  well  were  he  persuaded  to  pay  visits  to  Eton  and  to 
Rugby  also.  He  is  the  best  recruiting  admiral  in  the 
Fleet  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  the 
Navy  is  the  lack  of  officers  and  men,  he  could  not 
possibly  help  the  Service  better  than  by  commending  it 
to  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that 
another  admiral,  the  Honourable  Victor  Alexander 
Montagu,  is  doing  much  to  popularise  service  under 
the  White  Ensign.  His  pleasant  little  book,  "A 
Middy's  Recollections,"  shows  that  even  in  the  time  of 


sailing  ships  the  naval  man,  old  or  young,  had  a  life 
which  many  a  land-lubber  might  reasonably  covet. 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  who  died  on  Sunday,  was  a 
Tory  of  stern  and  unbending  prejudices.  In  Parliament, 
long  ago,  his  principles  of  conduct  were  distrust  of  the 
Romanists  and  the  Jews  and  a  lack  of  belief  in  the 
character  of  his  own  countryman.  He  perceived  no 
reason  why  he  himself  should  not  be  Home  Secretary, 
with  power  in  the  land  and  a  large  salary,  and  was  so 
twice  ;  but  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  understand 
why  men  living  in  the  rural  parts  should  have  household 
enfranchisement.  We  trust  that  his  closing  years  were 
comforted  by  the  discovery  that  the  people  of  England 
were  not  such  fools  or  traitor  knaves  as  he  took  them 
for  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  sure.  Tories  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole's  type  are  the  only  true  cynics  in 
the  land.  At  one  and  the  same  time  they  are  tumid 
with  pride  of  race,  and  absolutely  certain  that  no  son  of 
the  race  who  is  not  to  the  manor  born  can  be  trusted 
with  a  vote.  In  many  cases,  though  unimaginative  and 
invariably  dull,  they  are  good-enough  companions  over 
the  walnuts  and  the  wine,  or  in  the  covert ;  but  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  realm  that  few  of  them  are  in 
Parliament  nowadays. 

In  her  anxiety  to  safeguard  her  interests  in  the  north 
of  China,  Great  Britain  would  appear  to  run  some  risk 
of  overlooking  her  preponderant  opportunities  in  the 
south.  That,  at  least,  is  the  moral  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wenyon,  Sir  William  Robinson, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  and  others  at  the  Colonial  Institute  on 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Wenyon,  fresh  from  Hong  Kong,  was 
able  to  indicate  not  only  the  progress  made  by  that 
Imperial  emporium,  but  the  opportunities  which  await 
enterprise,  and  which  France  and  Germany  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  seize.  It  is  rather  startling  to  learn 
that  British  trade  in  this  particular  part  of  the  Chinese 
littoral  is  being  developed  by  means  of  French  shipping. 
The  subsidies  paid  by  France  to  her  shipping  companies 
are  gradually  securing  for  them  a  proportion  of  British 
business  which  is  eminently  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
quieting. France,  apparently,  is  actively  strengthening 
her  position  in  the  south  with  a  view  to  challenging  the 
British  lead,  and  some  day  we  may  expect  to  hear  that 
she  has  found  an  excuse  for  seizing  Leichau.  If  Leichau 
were  in  French  hands  and  were  made  a  free  port,  Mr. 
Wenyon  is  convinced  the  prosperity  of  Hong  Kong 
would  be  in  danger.  What  the  British  Government 
and  the  British  people  have  to  remember  is  that,  great 
as  are  our  interests  in  China  to-day.  they  are  exceedingly 
small  when  placed  beside  the  potentialities  of  the  future. 
If  the  waterways  were  properly  opened  up  and  the  un- 
told mineral  resources  within  easy  reach  of  Hong  Kong 
were  exploited,  Hong  Kong  would  now  be  but  at  the 
beginning  of  a  flourishing  career.  At  present  we  seem 
to  be  doing  little  more  than  pave  the  way  for  our 
rivals. 

In  the  Atbara  dispatch  published  this  week,  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener  is  very  lavish  in  compliments  to 
all  branches  of  the  service,  with  one  exception.  Speak- 
ing of  the  medical  arrangements,  he  says  they  Avere 
"satisfactory,"  having  regard  to  the  "somewhat 
difficult  circumstances  of  the  operations."  That  the 
Sirdar  should,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  qualify  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  doctors 
in  no  way,  we  may  be  sure,  reflects  on  the  gallant 
chiefs  and  members  of  the  medical  staff.  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  show  a  consciousness  of  something 
wanting.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
suggested  that  Surgeon-Major  Beevor's  address  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  supplied  the  explana- 
tion. He  described  the  enormous  boon  to  the  wounded 
and  to  the  doctors  themselves  which  the  Rontgen  rays 
proved  in  the  operations  on  the  North-west  frontier  of 
India.  Why  was  the  discovery  not  utilised  in  the 
Soudan  ?  Ignorance  of  the  utility  of  the  X  rays  in 
surgery  cannot  be  pleaded,  seeing  that  they  are  now 
almost  universally  applied  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere. 
The  first  cry  of  the  doctors  after  the  battle  of  Atbara 
was,  Why  have  we  not  got  a  Rontgen  apparatus  at 
hand  ?  Who  was  responsible  for  the  oversight  ?  The 
experience  gained  on  the  Indian  frontier  shows  that  the 
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difficulties  of  transport  need  not  be  considered,  and  if 
they  were  fifty  times  greater  than  they  are,  they  should 
not  count  against  the  claims  of  humanity.  The  Ront- 
gen  process  reduces  the  probing  for  bullets  to  mere 
barbarism.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  when  the 
assault  on  Khartoum  takes  place  the  medical  staff  will 
be  properly  equipped  with  a  Rdntgen  apparatus  ? 

It  is  strange  that  among  the  frequent  items  of  news 
concerning  the  hut-tax  troubles  in  Sierra  Leone,  there 
has  been  no  intimation  that  Sir  Frederick  Cardew  has 
resigned  the  governorship  which  he  has  so  badly 
managed.  That  he  should  any  longer  retain  a  post 
in  which  he  has  distinguished  himself  with  such  supreme 
maladroitness,  is  surely  not  contemplated  by  the  Colonial 
Office  ;  some  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  interests  of 
this  unfortunate  Colony  and  its  Protectorate.  The  trade 
of  the  Colony  is  rapidly  dwindling,  its  affairs  are  heading 
straight  for  bankruptcy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Protecto- 
rate— hitherto  as  loyal  and  contented  as  any  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  —  have  been  turned  into  bloodthirsty  rebels, 
and  all  because  of  the  arrogant  tyranny  and  ignorance 
of  the  governor.  For,  though  the  hut-tax  is  the  chief 
source  of  complaint,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  grievance, 
There  is,  for  example,  an  ordinance  which  enacts  that 
any  chief  who  shall  be  required  by  the  governor,  directly 
or  by  deputy,  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  any  public 
act,  and  shall  neglect  the  order,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  ;  and  offences  under  this  and  other  clauses  are 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  a  whipping 
not  exceeding  thirty-six  lashes.  Such  is  the  tactful 
treatment  of  "protected"  chiefs,  who  not  unnaturally 
complain  that  if  perchance  they  break  any  of  the  laws 
they  may  be  whipped  in  the  presence  of  their  wives, 
children,  and  subordinates,  and  be  so  be-littled  by  the 
indignity,  that  their  very  lives  would  be  endangered  in 
resisting  the  insults  which  would  in  consequence  be 
heaped  upon  them  by  their  own  people.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  British  Empire. 

The  Government,  we  have  grounds  for  stating,  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  refuse  an  inquiry  into  the  country's 
food  supply.  It  is  perhaps  in  accordance  with  tradition 
for  a  Government  to  shut  its  eyes  and  try  to  stifle 
investigation  into  the  most  important  question  of  the 
day  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation  Mr.  Balfour 
should  not  seek  to  justify  his  denial  by  grave  misstate- 
ments. He  has  been  telling  the  House  of  Commons 
that  "  the  stock  of  wheat  in  the  world  is  greater  now 
than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  period."  According  to 
our  information,  the  world  at  the  present  moment  is 
between  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  short  of  the  normal 
stock  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  that — put  into  actual 
figures — the  world's  store  to-day  certainly  does  not  ex- 
ceed 270  million  quarters,  and  is  probably  a  good  deal 
less,  while,  judging  by  the  amounts  in  recent  years,  it 
should  be  300  million  quarters.  In  view  of  this  shortage 
a  bad  harvest  this  year  will  be  a  calamity  not  easily  to 
be  measured  ;  and  disturbing  stories  of  cold  rains  and 
similar  unpropitious  weather  elements  are  coming  in 
from  various  wheat  countries.  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  will 
not  even  allow  an  official  inquiry  into  the  possible 
means  of  securing  an  adequate  wheat  store  in  the 
country  ! 

Not  the  least  farcical  of  the  many  farcical  features  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  is  its  School  of  Modern  Oriental 
Studies.  As  'the  existence  of  such  a  school  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  Institute  is  not  altogether  the 
sorry  sham  which  its  critics  declare  it  to  be,  it  is  need- 
ful to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  imparting  instruction  in  Oriental 
languages  and  knowledge,  the  Institute  is  unable  to 
score  a  success.  It  has  recently  published  its  scholar- 
ship awards  from  1892  to  the  present  time.  The  list  is 
significant.  In  1892,  no  competitors.  In  1893,  a 
scholarship  in  Arabic  to  Mr.  Henry  Leitner,  jun. ,  and 
in  Persian  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Ross.  In  1894,  in  Hindustani 
and  Chinese,  no  competitors  ;  in  Persian,  an  award  to 
Mr.  Diwan  Tek  Chand.  In  1895,  Mr-  L.  Stennett 
Amery  gets  a  Turkish  scholarship  ;  there  are  no  com- 
petitors for  the  Chinese,  while  the  Hindustani  goes  to  a 
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Mr.  Asghar  Ali,  who  apparently  learned  the  language 
at  his  mother's  knee.  In  1896  a  Burmese  scholarship 
is  given  to  Mr.  Lee  Ah  Yain,  a  gentleman  bearing, 
with  marked  appropriateness,  a  thoroughly  Burmese 
name  ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Sarwar  takes  the  Arabic  scholarship, 
and  Mr.  V.  R.  Pandit  the  Marathi.  In  1897,  there  is  no 
award  in  the  Chinese  scholarship,  but  the  Gujarati 
scholarship  goes  to  a  Parsee  named  Rustum  D.  N. 
Wadia — and  why  not  ?  Gujarati  is  the  native  tongue  of 
the  Parsees.  The  Persian  scholarship  does  apparently 
go  to  an  Englishman.  The  list  indicates  that  the 
Institute  is  usually  unable  to  get  Englishmen  to  com- 
pete, and  so,  to  avoid  too  many  blanks,  gives  the 
awards  to  men  whose  native  speech  is  that  which  the 
scholarship  is  to  aid  them  in  acquiring. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  last  the  worm  is  beginning 
to  turn,  and  that  London  north  of  the  Thames  is  pro- 
testing against  the  extortion  practised  upon  it  by  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  For  some  time  past 
this  Company  has  been  charging  considerably  more  for 
its  gas  than  the  companies  south  of  the  Thames,  and  it 
is  now  raising  its  rate  still  further.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Pickersgill  was  read  at  a  public  meeting  at  the  Holborn 
Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday  last,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  practically  promised  the  Government's 
consent  to  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  scandal, 
if  a  motion  to  that  end  were  made  in  the  House.  This, 
of  course,  will  be  done,  but  the  ways  of  select  com- 
mittees are  leisurely,  nor  does  the  legislation  which  the)' 
recommend  follow  with  lightning  speed.  Even  sup- 
posing the  Committee  is  moved  for  soon  after  the 
Whitsuntide  recess,  is  appointed  without  delay,  sits 
promptly  and  works  hard,  its  report  will  not  be  ready 
soon  enough  for  legislative  effect  to  be  given  to  it  this 
Session  ;  so,  for  at  least  a  year  to  come,  the  gas 
monopolists  will  be  free  to  bleed  the  helpless  consumer. 
The  only  practical  immediate  means  of  escape  from  the 
latest  addition  to  the  gas  rate  will  be  for  consumers  to 
deduct  the  extra  charge  from  their  accounts.  The 
pursuit  of  a  similar  method  in  the  case  of  the  railway 
companies  and  the  exorbitant  increases  in  railway  rates 
in  1893  had,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  some  effect  in 
expediting  reform. 

Eight  months  ago  we  sounded  a  note  of  warning  in 
respect  of  the  arrangements  concluded  (immediately 
after  the  return  of  M.  Faure  from  Kronstadt)  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Russian  Legation  at  Tangier.  The 
news  reaches  us  only  this  week,  that  the  Ambassador 
has  now  arrived  to  take  up  his  arduous  duties,  and 
there  comes  also  the  instructive  item  that  the  Russian 
"  colony  "  at  Tangier  consists  of  but  one  gentleman,  of 
Jewish  origin.  By  ihe  news  we  are  reminded  of  French 
intrigue  in  that  quarter,  which  we  have  always  viewed 
with  alarm,  and  we  associate  the  Russian  advent  with 
no  other  grounds.  Most  earnestly  we  hope  that  our 
minister  at  Tangier  is  imbued  with  the  traditions 
bequeathed  by  Sir  John  Hay,  with  the  jealousy,  at  any 
rate,  with  which  he  viewed  every  move  in  the  Straits. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  like  this  news  of  the  defection  of 
Moorish  tribes  to  the  French  flag,  and  still  less  do  we 
fancy  France's  rumoured  project  of  ceding  to  Russia 
the  northernmost  point  on  the  map  of  Africa,  the  strongly 
fortified  harbour  of  Bizerta.  With  the  attention  of  this 
country  concentrated  on  developments  in  West  Africa, 
we  foresee  France  stealing  a  march  somewhat  further 
north,  in  territory  that  concerns  more  closely  our  im- 
mediate commercial  interests. 

"It  would  be  impolitic  to  lend  more  than  a  doubting  ear 
to  the  reports  current  in  respect  of  French  acquisition  of 
the  Canaries  and  the  mainland  foreshore  from  Bojador 
southward  to  Senegal.  But  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  Spain  may,  even  in  the  moment  of  her 
despair,  carry  through  an  astute  bargain,  and  we 
should  in  that  case  wake  up  one  morning  in  the  near 
future  and  contemplate  the  pleasing  image. of  the  Gaul 
planted  in  the  route.'  of  our  Cape  gold  ships?1  The 
sequel,  of  France  dominating  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  a  pass  that  even  in  critical 
mood  we  decline  seriously  to  consider.  Still,  where  the 
Canaries  go  Ceuta  may  follow. 
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mr.  kruger,  mr.  chamberlain,  and  the 
"Saturday  review." 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  has  received  his  answer,  and 
we  trust  that  by  this  time  he  is  conscious  of  the 
mistake  he  made  when  he  introduced  that  blessed  word 
"suzerainty"  into  his  last  dispatch  to  the  Transvaal 
Executive.  In  its  main  point  the  lengthy  dispatch  which 
Dr.  Leyds,  as  State  Secretary  for  the  South  African 
Republic,  has  addressed  to  him  in  reply  is  unanswerable, 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  its  most  cogent  argument 
is  drawn  from  our  own  columns.  Mr.  Chamberlain  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  cognisant  of  the  statements 
we  reported  from  the  late  Lord  Rosmead's  own  lips  in 
November  last ;  it  is  a  pity  we  were  not  able  to  publish 
them  sooner,  for  he  might  have  been  saved  from  the 
deplorable  folly  of  waving  the  red  rag  of  suzerainty  in 
the  faces  of  President  Kruger  and  the  Boers  at  a 
time  when  every  endeavour  should  have  been  made 
to  humour  them.  They  had  a  right  to  this  con- 
sideration at  least,  as  some  recompense  for  the  armed 
incursion  into  Transvaal  territory  which  took  place 
under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  nose.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
explicit  declaration  of  Lord  Rosmead  with  regard  to 
the  suzerainty  question  which  appeared  in  our  columns 
has  had  one  curious  result.  Its  reproduction  in  Dr. 
Leyds'  dispatch  as  authoritative  is  the  first  historical 
instance  of  a  newspaper  interview  being  used  as  a  State 
document,  though  the  importance  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  late  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  absolute  faithfulness  with  which  it  was  re- 
ported by  us,  rendered  it  in  every  way  natural  that 
this  distinction  should  be  accorded  to  the  "Saturday 
Review."  Lord  Rosmead's  authority  is  supreme  on 
this  matter,  for  he  himself  drafted  the  Convention  of 
1884  on  the  instructions  received  from  the  Colonial 
Office.  "The  meaning  'suzerainty'  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  word  left  out  purposely,"  he  declared  in  the 
interview  quoted  by  the  State  Secretary.  "  Kruger 
was  not  content  with  the  1881  Convention  because  of 
the  claim  to  suzerainty,  and  we  meant  to  withdraw  the 
claim  in  1884.  What's  the  good  of  claiming  more 
power  than  you've  got?"  This  is  the  text  dwelt 
upon  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal  dis- 
patch, and  the  further  evidence  adduced  with  regard 
to  the  words  of  Lord  Derby  and  the  documents 
in  his  handwriting  in  the  possession  of  the  Transvaal 
Government,  merely  confirm  in  detail  the  succinct 
declaration  of  Lord  Rosmead.  It  is  not  the  question 
whether  Lord  Derby  was  wise  in  giving  way  to  the 
strong  representations  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  the  other 
members  of  the  deputation  which  came  to  London  in 

1883  urging  that  the  claim  to  suzerainty  should  be 
abandoned  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  important  only  to 
know  whether  the  claim  was  abandoned,  and  after 
Lord  Rosmead's  declaration  there  was  no  longer  any 
possible  doubt  that  it  was  expressly  left  out  both  from 
the  preamble  and  the  text  of  the  Convention  of  1884  which 
was  substituted  for  that  of  1881.  The  only  trace  of  con- 
trol left  in  the  Convention  is  the  famous  Article  4,  which 
prohibits  the  South  African  Republic  from  making 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers  save  with  the  consent  of 
the  British  Government.  This  may  be  equivalent  to 
suzerainty,  and  it  may  not.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  it 
is ;  Mr.  Kruger  says  it  isn't.  But  to  continue  the 
dispute  is  a  mere  battle  of  words,  and  every  man  of 
sense  will  deplore  the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
persisting  in  a  vain  dispute,  when  in  South  Africa 
real  grievances  have  to  be  remedied,  and  serious  diffi- 
culties are  to  be  overcome.    Since  the  Convention  of 

1884  was  signed,  the  word  suzerainty  had  never  been 
used  in  an  official  dispatch  to  describe  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Transvaal,  until  Mr. 
Chamberlain  used  it  last  October.  In  using  it,  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  Boers,  and  only  the 
gross  neglect  of  the  permanent  officials  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  or  an  incredible  and  cynical  disregard  of  Our 
national  honour  permitted  him  thus  to  break  the 
nation's  written  word. 

In  his  reply  Dr.  Leyds,  on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal 
Executive,  makes  it  again  abundantly  clear  that  there 
is  on  their  part  no  intention  of  trying  to  escape  from 
their  obligations  under  Article  4  of  the  Convention. 
"  Although  not  for  the  first  time,"  remarks  the  dispatch, 


"yet,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  this 
Government  desires  to  state  clearly  that  it  is  prepared  in 
every  respect  to  abide  by  the  stipulations  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1884."  Much  as  he  may  dislike  it,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  bound  in  like  fashion  to  abide  by  the 
agreement,  and  since,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  words,  that 
document  secures  to  the  Transvaal  "complete  inde- 
pence,  subject  to  the  Convention,"  he  has  no  tittle 
of  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Republic.  The  only  point  of  importance  in  the 
dispute  —  the  Aliens'  Law,  passed  by  the  Transvaal 
Government  - —  is  assuredly  a  question  of  internal 
administration,  and  although  the  Colonial  Office 
is  right  when  it  declines  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  arbitration  of  another  Power,  it  is  wrong  in 
having  by  its  insistence  on  a  non-existent  control  com- 
pelled a  weaker  power  to  ask  for  arbitration.  It  is  not 
fitting  that  England  in  her  strength  and  greatness  should 
seem  to  do  an  injustice  to  a  small  State  that  exists 
under  her  protection.  The  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  may  not  be — indeed  it  is  not — an  ideal 
Government.  It  permits  many  abuses  ;  it  is  blind  to  its 
own  best  interests  ;  it  is  often  jealous,  petty  and  unin- 
formed. But  with  all  its  faults  it  is  the  independent 
Government  conferred  upon  the  Transvaal  by  the 
British  Government  itself,  and  it  should  not  be  treated 
in  such  fashion  that  it  can  ever  appeal  .for  the  arbitration 
of  an  outside  Power.  From  England  the  Republic 
should  ever  be  assured  of  a  fair  hearing,  and  an  unper- 
verted  interpretation  of  the  conditions  which  under  the 
Convention  it  is  bound  to  observe.  From  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain it  has  received  scant  courtesy,  and  for  answer  but  a 
juggle  of  words.  It  is  not  surprising  that  now  it  should 
ask  for  much  more  than  it  expects  to  get,  for  it  is 
certain  that  Great  Britain  will  never  consent  to  outside 
arbitration  on  the  questions  in  dispute,  with  its  corollary 
that  the  South  African  Republic  is  a  wholly  independent 
Power  in  its  international  relations.  Article  4  of  the 
Convention,  which  is  admitted  by  the  Transvaal,  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  Great  Britain  is  the  paramount 
Power  in  South  Africa,  and  the  "Times"  is  right  when 
it  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  foreign  interference 
between  us  and  the  Republic,  and  that  it  is  the 
British  Government  which  will  be  the  final  judge 
of  any  infringement  of  the  Convention.  But  being 
the  final  judge  it  is  our  duty  to  be  strictly  just,  and 
to  construe  without  chicanery  the  letter  of  our  bond. 
The  wild  and  foolish  words  of  Mr.  Esselen  will  not 
stir  us  from  that  duty,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain will  see  his  mistake  in  departing  from  it. 

The  problem  before  him  is  to  retrieve  the  mistake  of 
that  lamentable  Raid,  and  to  clear  completely  away  the 
clouds  of  suspicion  that  still  cling  round  the  Colonial 
Office.  This  he  will  never  do  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  bandy  words  with  Dr.  Leyds  and  to  consume  valuable 
months  in  a  vain  dispute  of  no  importance.  Let  him  prove 
that  he  also  is  resolved  to  abide  fairly  by  the  Convention. 
The  tragic  disunion  of  races  in  South  Africa  still  con- 
tinues. Since  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  at  the  Colonial 
Office  no  progress  has  been  made  towards  reconciliation, 
and  even  the  loyalty  of  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  has  been 
severely  strained  by  the  folly  and  ineptitude  of  our  con- 
duct towards  the  Transvaal  since  the  Raid.  Enormous 
interests  are  at  stake  throughout  South  Africa,  awaiting 
the  advent  of  some  statesman  who  shall  safeguard 
them  by  a  just  and  wise  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
every  State  throughout  our  sphere  of  influence  there. 
It  was  because  we  saw  the  magnitude  of  the  issue 
and  the  importance  of  the  union  of  races  in  South  Africa 
that  we  printed  at  the  opportune  moment  the  words  of 
Lord  Rosmead  which  removed  for  all  time  one  of  the 
causes  of  disunion.  What  Lord  Rosmead  told  us  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Great  Britain  had  deliberately 
abandoned  all  claim  to  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal. 
It  is  a  claim  which  President  Kruger  and  the  Boers  will 
resist  to  the  last,  and  it  is  lamentable  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
should  have  revived  it  now,  when  there  was  some 
chance  of  the  Raid  being  forgotten,  and  of  the  advent 
of  a  strong  party  of  progress  throughout  South  Africa 
that  would  include  both  English  and  Dutch  alike. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  such  a  party  will  arise,  and  we 
shall  spare  no  effort  to  help  its  coming.  The 
light*,  we  were  able  to  throw  •  upon  the  real 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  Transvaal  Convention  of  1884 
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ias  had  its  effect  already,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
jnly  assist,  even  Mr.  Kruger  may  at  last  be  brought  to 
relieve  that  what  Great  Britain  promises  she  will  per- 
brm,  and  that  even  as  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  her 
statesmen  can  honour  themselves  and  the  Empire  by  a 
ustice  that  knows  no  distinctions  of  race  amongst  men 
who  live  beneath  the  protection  of  the  flag. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  A  PARLIAMENTARIAN. 

GOOD  judges  have  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
greatest   Parliamentarian  of  this  or  any  other 
time.    In  making  comparison  with  the  past,  two  names 
at  once  occur  to  us— those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  second  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
"he  played  upon  the  House  of  Commons  like  an  old 
fiddle."    In  a  sense  this  is  also  true  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  true,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent.    He  was  quite  as  great  a  member  of 
Parliament,  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
a   great  member  of  Parliament  and  a  great  Parlia- 
mentarian.   Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  live  in  and  for  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  ;  I  doubt  if  his  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons 
was  ever  as  absolute  as  theirs,  because  there  was  not 
between  him  and  the  House,  except  on  special  occasions, 
that  subtle  current  of  unconscious  sympathy  in  thought 
and  feeling  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
great  Parliamentarian.    He  never  quite  understood  the 
House,  and  the  House  never  quite  understood  him.  He 
dominated  the  House  by  his  superb  qualities  of  intellect 
and  character,  but  in  the  construction  of  his  mind 
there  was  too  much  of  the  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  the 
middle  ages  to  allow  him  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  of 
English  Parliamentarians.     The  House  of  Commons 
was  the  arena  in  which  he  loved  to  display  his  match- 
less powers  in  debate,  but  I  believe  it  could  never  claim 
more  than  the  third  place  in  his  affections.    The  first 
place  was  surely  given  to  Oxford,  of  whom  in  almost 
his  last  public  utterance  he  pathetically  said,   "  My 
prayers  are  hers  to  the  uttermost  and  the  last."  Was 
not  his  heart  hers  to  the  uttermost  and  from  the  first  ? 
The  second  place  was  given  to  the  people  of  England, 
who  respected  him,  who   honoured   him,  who  wor- 
shipped him  with  a  devotion  such  as  few  men  have  been 
able  to  inspire.     He  served  them  "  perhaps  mistakenly 
but  to  the  best  of  his  ability,"  and  with  an  unparal- 
leled and  lavish  display  of  overwhelming  intellectual 
attainments,  which  so  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
imagination  that,  for  a  time,  they  almost  seemed  to 
modify  the  national  character.    But  in  dealing  with  the 
people  of  England,  again,  there  seemed  to  be  that  lack 
of  mutual  understanding  that  marred  to  an  appreciable 
extent  his  efficiency  as  a  Parliamentarian.    By  degrees 
he  lost  his  hold  on  constituency  after  constituency,  just 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  habitually  squandered 
his  majority.    Though  the  House  invariably  filled  when 
he  rose  to  speak,  though  a  speech  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  failed  to  charm,  it  frequently  failed  to  convince ; 
and  on  many  occasions  he  would  have  served  his  cause 
better,  and  been  more  likely  to  get  his  own  way,  had  he 
kept  silence.    The  characteristics  of  his  oratory  are  so 
well  known  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  dwell  upon 
them.    They  have  never  been  better  described  than  by 
a  splendid  comparison  which  Mr.  Bright  made  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  himself.    He  remarked  that  "Glad- 
stone, when  dealing  with  a  subject,  goes  coasting  along, 
following  carefully  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  and 
exploring  every  creek  and  inlet  to  its  furthest  bounds 
before  proceeding  on  his  way.     I  go  from  headland  to 
headland  through  the  great  seas."    There  are  certain 
speeches,  and  certain  passages  in  these  speeches,  which 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  records  of  English  Parliamentary 
eloquence;   but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  be  studied  as  a  classic.    Only  the  oldest  of  the 
older  generation  can   recall   Mr.  Gladstone's  earlier 
speeches,  and  not  many  people  can  remember  personally 
the  speeches  he  made  during  his  middle  age;  but,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  a  perusal  of  the  best  of  them, 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  he  delivered  speeches  that  exhibited  to  perfection 
all  the  highest  qualities  of  his  oratory,  and  which  were 
quite  as  fine  as  any  that  adorned  the  previous  period. 
The  present  writer  certainly  never  has  heard  from  Mr. 
Gladstone;  or  from  any  one  else,  any  flight  of  oratory 


that  approached  the  noble  peroration  of  his  speech  on 
7  May,  1877,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  populations  of 
Turkey.    Beginning  with  the  words,  "  Sir,  there  is  not 
■  one  controversy  before  us,  but  two,"  he  continued  on 
an  ever-ascending  note  until  there  came  the  magnificent 
outburst,  "Sir,  there  were  other  days  when  England 
was  the  hope  of  freedom.  .  .  .  You  talk  to  me  of  an 
established  tradition  in  regard  to  Turkey.    I  appeal  to 
another  tradition — older,  wider,  nobler  far."    The  in- 
tonation of  the  word  "far"  I  can  never  forget.  Then 
came  the  reference  to  the  "  band  of  heroes  such  as  the 
world  has  rarely  seen  standing  on  the  rock  of  Monte- 
negro," and  to  the  "  five  millions  of  Bulgarians,  cowed 
and  beaten  down  to  the  ground,  hardly  venturing  to 
look  upwards  even  to  their  Father  in  heaven."    As  he 
uttered  these  words,  Mr.  Gladstone  clasped  his  hands 
and  raised  them,  turning  his  face  upwards  and  looking 
as  if  he  were  inspired.    When  he  concluded,  having 
spoken  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  right  through  the 
dinner,  to  a  crowded  and  spellbound  House,  not  a 
man  of  whom  could  leave  his  seat,  the  cheering  lasted 
for  many  minutes,  and,  contrary  to  all  rule  and  custom, 
the  Gallery,  in  which  I  was  sitting,  joined  in  with  vocifer- 
ous applause,  and  even  clapping  of  hands,  that  could  not 
be  repressed.    I  doubt  if  ever  he  had  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  greater  oratorical  triumph  than  this,  though 
other  speeches  might  be  mentioned  which  produced  a 
prodigious  effect.    Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  last  surviving 
master  of  the  grand  style  of  Parliamentary  eloquence. 
With  him  it  passed  away  completely,  and  I  doubt  if 
it  can  ever  be  revived.    He  began  his  career  at  a  time 
when  oratory  was  still  regarded  as  an  art,  and  when 
the  presentation  of  views  and  arguments  in  just  and 
natural  sequence  of  thought,  clothed  in  elevated  and 
appropriate  language,  was  an  ideal  aimed  at  by  all  who 
aspired  to  parliamentary  distinction,  and  without  which 
it  could  hardly  be  achieved.    No  one  ever  more  com- 
pletely attained  to  that  ideal  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
had  the  copiousness  without  the  tediousness,  but  also 
without  the   gorgeousness  of  Burke ;  he  had  Pitt's 
power  of  marshalling  facts  and  figures  in  the  most  lucid 
order,  so  that  everything,  however  obscure  and  com- 
plicated it  might  be,  at  once  appeared  simple  and  easy 
to  understand,  and  every  man  listening  to  him  was 
inclined  to  think  that  a  budget  was  no  more  difficult 
than  a  child'spuzzle.    He  had  Pitt's  unfailing  command 
of  the  exact  word  he  wanted.     In  mastery  of  details  he 
was  not  exceeded  even  by  Peel,  that  great  master  of 
details,  and  he  had  even  a  greater  knack  than  Peel  of 
making  dry  bones  live,  by  infusing  into  them  a  warmth 
and  colour   that   proceeded,  not  so  much  from  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  as  from  the  impetuosity 
and  abounding  vigour  of  his  temperament.    He  had 
none  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  art,  or  gift  for  barbed 
epigram  and  pointed  phrase.    He  rolled  over  the  field 
of  debate  like  a  thunder  cloud,  whereas  Lord  Beacons- 
field  flashed  upon  it  like  the  lightning.    Though  he 
never  laid  aside  his  old-world  courtesy,  a  quality  which 
he  was  quick  to  recognise  and  appreciate  in  others, 
he  could  be  terrible  in  retort  and  crushing  in  rebuke,  as 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  on  two  cele- 
brated occasions,  discovered  to  their  cost.     Keen  as 
was  his  sarcasm  it  never  degenerated  into  a  sneer,  and 
his  praise  had  in  it  a  largeness  of  utterance,  and  yet  a 
balanced  restraint,  that,  while  it  did  more  than  justice 
to  the  recipient,  raised  it  far  above  any  suspicion  of 
fulsomeness  or  flattery.    In  the  lobby,  and  wherever  he 
came  into  contact  with  his  followers,  the  charm  of  his 
personality  was  fully  exerted,  and  did  much  to  undo  the 
distrust  his  policy  often  aroused,  and  to  bring  waverers 
and  malcontents  into  line.    When  he  had  an  object  in 
view  he  never  spared  himself,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
greatest  of  principles,  or  to  carry  the  smallest  of  details, 
he  would  take  infinite  trouble  to  secure  his  end.  Yet 
by  his  subtleties  he  often  bewildered  the  House,  which 
sometimes  wearied  of  the  cloud  of  words  in  which  he 
enveloped  his  subject,  and  longed  for  a  little  plain  speech. 
Though  he  was  able  on  occasions  to  mesmerise  the 
House  into  a  reluctant  subjection,  there  were  others  on 
which  he  so  misinterpreted  the  prevailing  feeling  that  it 
broke  clean  away  from  his  lead,  as  ih  the  Bradlaugh 
case,  when  it  chose  rather  to  follow  the  lead  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  then  a  young,  untried,  and  almost 
unknown  politician,  father  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
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then  at  the  climax  of  his  power,  and  popularity,  and 
prestige.  In  his  later  years  there  was  no  more  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  his  powers  of  debate  than  his  long  duel 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  (who  never  showed  to  greater 
advantage)  over  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893,  in  which 
he  had  to  find  at  a  moment's  notice  plausible  answers  to 
unanswerable  arguments.  That  was  his  last  great 
Parliamentary  effort,  and  after  having  crossed  swords 
with  an  unexampled  array  of  opponents  for  over  sixty 
years,  he  doffed  his  armour  and  quitted  the  lists.  No 
statesman  in  English  history  has  ever  met  in  debate  so 
many  minds  of  the  highest  calibre,  no  one  of  them  has  had 
his  intellectual  powers  and  resources  so  tried  and  tested 
by  conflict  with  men  of  such  varied  and  immense  apti- 
tudes and  capacities  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  in  any 
encounter  he  was  worsted  individually,  and  appeared  the 
lesser  man  of  the  two.  In  losing  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
House  of  Commons  lost  not  only  its  greatest  ornament, 
but  the  man  who  to  its  infinite  advantage  held  up  to  it 
the  mirror  of  an  earlier  and  greater  time,  and  was  in 
himself  with  Pitt  and  Peel  the  most  finished  and  perfect 
pattern  of  a  Parliamentary  statesman  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  our  history.  It  is  curious  that  not  many 
years  ago  he  said  that  the  days  for  a  Parliamentary 
career  were  over.  Ernest  Beckett. 

ARTHUR  RIMBAUD. 

THAT  story  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  true  story,  the  life  of  Rimbaud,  has 
just  been  told,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  extravagant  but 
valuable  book  of  an  anarchist  of  letters,  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  Paterne  Berrichon,  and  who  has 
lately  married  Rimbaud's  sister.  "La  Vie  de  Jean- 
Arthur  Rimbaud"  ("  Mercure  de  France"),  is  full  of 
curiosity  for  those  who  have  been  mystified  by  I  know 
not  what  legends,  invented  to  give  wonder  to  a  career, 
itself  more  wonderful  than  any  of  the  inventions.  The 
man  who  died  at  Marseilles,  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Conception,  on  10  March,  1891,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  "n^gociant,"  as  the  register  of  his  death 
describes  him,  was  a  writer  of  genius,  an  innovator  in 
verse  and  prose,  who  had  written  all  his  poetry  by  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  all  his  prose  by  a  year  or  two 
later.  He  had  given  up  literature  to  travel  hither  and 
thither,  first  in  Europe,  then  in  Africa  ;  he  had  been  an 
engineer,  a  leader  of  caravans,  a  merchant  of  precious 
merchandise.  And  this  man,  who  had  never  written 
down  a  line  after  those  astonishing  early  experiments, 
was  heard,  in  his  last  delirium,  talking  of  precisely  such 
visions  as  those  which  had  haunted  his  youth,  and 
using,  says  his  sister,  "  expressions  of  a  singular  and 
penetrating  charm "  to  render  these  sensations  of 
visionary  countries.  Here  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  problems  of  literature  :  is  it  a  problem  of  which 
we  can  discover  the  secret  ? 

The  secret  of  Rimbaud,  I  think,  and  the  reason  why- 
he  was  able  to  do  the  unique  thing  in  literature  which 
he  did,  and  then  to  disappear  quietly  and  become  a 
legend  in  the  East,  is  that  his  mind  was  not  the  mind 
of  the  artist  but  of  the  man  of  action.  He  was  a 
dreamer,  but  all  his  dreams  were  discoveries.  To  him 
it  was  an  identical  act  of  his  temperament  to  write  the 
sonnet  of  the  Vowels  and  to  trade  in  ivory  and  frank- 
incense with  the  Arabs.  He  lived  with  all  his  faculties 
at  every  instant  of  his  life,  abandoning  himself  to  him- 
self with  a  confidence  which  was  at  once  his  strength 
and  (looking  at  things  less  absolutely)  his  weakness. 
To  the  student  of  success,  and  what  is  relative  in 
achievement,  he  illustrates  the  danger  of  one's  over- 
possession  by  one's  own  genius,  just  as  aptly  as  the 
saint  in  the  cloister  does,  or  the  mystic  too  full  of  God 
to  speak  intelligibly  to  the  world,  or  the  spilt  wisdom 
of  the  drunkard.  The  artist  who  is  above  all  things  an 
artist  cultivates  a  little  choice  corner  of  himself  with 
elaborate  care  ;  he  brings  miraculous  flowers  to  growth 
there,  but  the  rest  of  the  garden  is  but  mown  grass  or 
tangled  bushes.  That  is  why  many  excellent  writers, 
very  many  painters,  and  most  musicians  are  so 
tedious  on  any  subject  but  their  own.  Is  it  not 
tempting,  does  it  not  seem  a  devotion  rather  than 
a  superstition,  to  worship  the  golden  chalice  in 
which  the  wine  has  been  made  God,  as  if  the 
chalice  were  the  reality,  and  the  Real  Presence  the 


symbol  ?  The  artist,  who  is  only  an  artist,  circum- 
scribes his  intelligence  into  almost  such  a  fiction,  as  he 
reverences  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  But  there  are 
certain  natures  (great  or  small,  Shakespeare  or  Rim- 
baud, it  makes  no  difference)  to  whom,  the  work  is 
nothing ;  the  act  of  working,  everything.  Rimbaud 
was  a  small,  narrow,  hard,  precipitate  nature,  which 
had  the  will  to  live,  and  nothing  but  the  will  to  live  ; 
and  his  verses,  and  his  follies,  and  his  wanderings,  and. 
his  traffickings  were  but  the  breathing  of  different  hours 
in  his  day. 

That  is  why  he  is  so  swift,  definite,  and  quickly  ex- 
hausted in  vision  ;  why  he  had  his  few  things  to  say, 
each  an  action  with  consequences.  He  invents  new 
ways  of  saying  things,  not  because  he  is  a  learned 
artist,  but  because  he  is  burning  to  say  them,  and  he 
has  none  of  the  hesitations  of  knowledge.  He  leaps 
right  over  or  through  the  conventions  that  had  been 
standing  in  everybody's  way  ;  he  has  no  time  to  go 
round,  and  no  respect  for  trespass-boards,  and  so  he- 
becomes  the  enfant  terrible  of  literature,  playing  pranks- 
(as  in  that  sonnet  of  the  Vowels),  knocking  down, 
barriers  for  the  mere  amusement  of  the  thing,  getting 
all  the  possible  advantage  of  his  barbarisms  in  mind 
and  conduct.  And  so,  in  life,  he  is  first  of  all  con- 
spicuous as  a  disorderly  liver,  a  revolter  against 
morals  as  against  prosody,  though  we  may  imagine 
that,  in  his  heart,  morals  meant  as  little  to  him,  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  prosody.  Later  on,  his  revolt 
seems  to  be  against  civilisation  itself,  as  he  disappears- 
into  the  deserts  of  Africa.  And  it  is,  if  you  like,  a  re- 
volt against  civilisation,  but  the  revolt  is  instinctive,  a 
need  of  the  organism  ;  it  is  not  doctrinal,  cynical,  a 
conviction,  a  sentiment. 

Always,  as  he  says,  "  revant  univers  fantastiques," 
he  is  conscious  of  the  danger  as  well  as  the  ecstasy  of 
that  divine  imitation;  for  he  says:  "  My  life  will  always 
be  too  vast  to  be  given  up  wholly  to  force  and  beauty." 
"  J'attends  Dieu  avec  gourmandise,"  he  cries,  in  a  fine 
rapture  ;  and  then,  sadly  enough  :  "I  have  created  all 
the  feasts,  all  the  triumphs,  all  the  dramas  of  the  world. 
I  have  set  myself  to  invent  new  flowers,  a  new  flesh,  a 
new  language.  I  have  fancied  that  I  had  attained 
supernatural  power.  Well,  I  have  now  only  to  put  my 
imagination  and  my  memories  in  the  grave.  What  a 
fine  artist's  and  storyteller's  fame  thrown  away  !  "  See 
how  completely  he  is  conscious,  and  how  completely  he 
is  at  the  mercy,  of  that  hallucinatory  rage  of  vision,, 
vision  to  him  being  always  force,  power,  creation, 
which  on  some  of  his  pages  seems  to  become  sheer 
madness,  and  on  others  a  kind  of  wild  but  absolute 
insight.  He  will  be  silent,  he  tells  us,  as  to  all  that  he 
contains  within  his  mind,  "greedy  as  the  sea,"  for 
otherwise  poets  and  visionaries  would  envy  him  his 
fantastic  wealth.  And,  in  that  "  Nuit  d'Enfer,"  which, 
does  not  bear  that  title  in  vain,  he  exalts  himself  as  a 
kind  of  saviour  ;  he  is  in  the  circle  of  pride  in  Dante's 
hell,  and  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  limit,  really  believes 
himself  to  be  "no  one  and  some  one."  Then,  in. 
the  "  Alchimie  du  Verbe,"  he  becomes  the  analyst 
of  his  own  hallucinations.  "  I  believed  in  all 
the  enchantments,"  he  tells  us;  "I  invented 
the  colour  of  the  vowels  :  A,  black  ;  -  E,  white  ;. 
I,  red  ;  O,  blue  ;  U,  green.  I  regulated  the  form 
and  the  movement  of  every  consonant,  and,  with  in- 
stinctive rhythms,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  invented 
a  poetic  language  accessible,  one  day  or  another,  to 
every  shade  of  meaning.  I  reserved  to  myself  the 
right  of  translation  ...  I  accustomed  myself  to  simple 
hallucination  :  I  saw,  quite  frankly,  a  mosque  in  place 
of  a  factory,  a  school  of  drums  kept  by  the  angels,  post- 
chaises  on  the  roads  of  heaven,  a  drawing-room  at  the- 
bottom  of  a  lake  ;  monsters,  mysteries  ;  the  title  of  a 
vaudeville  raised  up  horrors  before  me.  Then  I  ex- 
plained my  magical  sophisms  by  the  hallucination  of 
words  !  I  ended  by  finding  something  sacred  in  the 
disorder  of  my  mind."  Then  he  makes  the  great  dis- 
covery. Action,  one  sees,  this  fraudulent  and  insistent 
will  to  live,  has  been  at  the  root  of  all  these  mental  and 
verbal  orgies,  in  which  he  has  been  wasting  the  very 
substance  of  his  thought.  Well,  "action,"  he  dis- 
covers, "  is  not  life,  but  a  way  of  spoiling  something."' 
Even  this  is  a  form  of  enervation,  and  must  be  rejected 
from  the  absolute.    "  Mon  devoir  m'est  remis.    II  ne.- 
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taut  plus  songer  a  cela.  Je  suis  rdellement  d'outre- 
tombe,  et  pas  de  commissions." 

.  It  is  for  the  absolute  that  he  seeks,  always  ;  the  ab- 
solute which  the  great  artist,  with  his  careful  wisdom, 
has  renounced  seeking.  And  he  is  content  with  nothing 
less  ;  hence  his  own  contempt  for  what  he  has  done,  after 
all,  so  easily ;  for  what  has  come  to  him,  perhaps  through 
his  impatience,  but  imperfectly.  He  is  a  dreamer  in 
whom  dream  is  swift,  hard  in  outline,  coming  suddenly 
and  going  suddenly,  a  real  thing,  but  seen  only  in 
passing.  Visions  rush  past  him,  he  cannot  arrest 
them  ;  they  rush  forth  from  him,  he  cannot  restrain 
their  haste  to  be  gone,  as  he  creates  them  in  the  mere 
indiscriminate  idleness  of  energy.  And  so  this  seeker 
after  the  absolute  leaves  but  a  broken  medley  of 
fragments,  into  each  of  which  he  has  put  a  little  of  his 
personality,  which  he  is  for  ever  dramatising,  by 
multiplying  one  facet,  so  to  speak,  after  another.  Very 
genuinely,  he  is  now  a  beaten  and  wandering  ship, 
flying  in  a  sort  of  intoxication  before  the  wind,  over 
undiscovered  seas ;  now  a  starving  child  outside  a 
baker's  window,  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  hunger  ;  now 
■"  la  victime  et  la  petite  epouse  "  of  the  first  communion  : 
won: 

"  Je  ne  parlerai  pas,  je  ne  penserai  rien  ; 
Mais  l'amour  infini  me  montera  dans  Tame, 
Et  j'irai  loin,  bien  loin,  comme  un  bohemien, 
Par  la  Nature,  heureux  comme  avec  une  femme!" 

He  catches  at  verse,  at  prose,  invents  a  sort  of  vers 
libre  before  any  one  else,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  do 
with  it,  invents  a  quite  new  way  of  writing  prose, 
which  Laforgue  will  turn  to  account  later  on  ;  and 
having  suggested,  with  some  impatience,  half  the 
things  that  his  own  and  the  next  generation  are  to  busy 
themselves  with  developing,  he  gives  up  writing,  as  an 
inadequate  form,  to  which  he  is  also  inadequate. 

What,  then,  is  the  actual  value  of  Rimbaud's  work, 
In  verse  and  prose,  apart  from  its  relative  values  of  so 
many  kinds  ?  I  think,  considerable ;  though  it  will 
probably  come  to  rest  on  two  or  three  pieces  of  verse, 
and  a  still  vaguer  accomplishment  in  prose.  He 
brought  into  French  verse  something  of  that  "  gipsy 
way  of  going  with  nature,  as  with  a  woman  ;  "  a  very 
young,  very  crude,  very  defiant  and  sometimes  very 
masterly  sense  of  just  those  real  things  which  are  too 
close  to  us  to  be  seen  by  most  people  with  any 
clearness.  He  could  render  physical  sensation,  of  the 
subtlest  kind,  without  making  any  compromise  with 
language,  forcing  language  to  speak  straight,  taming 
at  as  one  would  tame  a  dangerous  animal.  And  he 
kneaded  prose  as  he  kneaded  verse,  making  it  a 
disarticulated,  abstract,  mathematically  lyrical  thing. 
In  verse,  he  pointed  the  way  to  certain  new  splen- 
dours, as  to  certain  new  naivetes  ;  there  is  the 
"Bateau  ivre,"  without  which  we  might  never 
have  had  Verlaine's  "Crimen  Amoris."  And,  inter- 
tangled  with  what  is  ingenuous,  and  with  what  is 
splendid,  there  is  a  certain  irony,  which  comes  into  that 
youthful  work  as  if  youth  were  already  reminiscent  of 
itself,  so  conscious  is  it  that  youth  is  youth,  and  that 
youth  is  passing. 

In  all  these  ways,  Rimbaud  had  his  influence  upon 
Verlaine,  and  his  influence  upon  Verlaine  was  above  all 
the  influence  of  the  man  of  action  upon  the  man  of 
sensation  ;  the  influence  of  what  is  simple,  narrow, 
emphatic,  upon  what  is  subtle,  complex,  growing. 
Verlaine's  rich,  sensitive  nature  was  just  then  trying  to 
realise  itself.  Just  because  it  had  such  delicate  possi- 
bilities, because  there  were  so  many  directions  in  which 
at  could  grow,  it  was  not  at  first  quite  sure  of  its  way. 
Rimbaud  came  into  the  life  and  art  of  Verlaine,  troubling 
tooth,  with  that  trouble  which  reveals  a  man  to  himself. 
Having  helped  to  make  Verlaine  a  great  poet,  he  could 
go.  Note  that  he  himself  could  never  have  developed  : 
writing  had  been  one  of  his  discoveries  ;  he  could  but 
make  other  discoveries,  personal  ones.  Even  in 
literature  he  had  his  future  ;  but  his  future  was 
Verlaine.  Arthur  Svmons. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  BRITISH  TARIFFS. 

TN  the  forbidding  form  of  a  huge  Blue  Book  Mr. 

*  T.  J.  Pittar,  the  Statistician  of  Her  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms, has  just  produced  a  work  of  importance  to  the 
student  of  politics  and  of  political  economy,  and  of  much 


interest  withal  to  any  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  conquer  the  common  prejudice  which  imagines  that 
all  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoodc's  blue-covered  publi- 
cations are  of  necessity  dull  and  distasteful.  No  such 
charge  can  be  maintained  against  Mr.  Pittar's  History 
of  Customs  Tariffs,  which  is  full  of  entertaining  in- 
formation. 

The  book  bristles  with  points  which  start  the  reader 
on  suggestive  trains  of  thought.  Among  them  those 
which  arise  from  the  history  of  preferential  trade  be- 
tween England  and  her  possessions  relate  to  matter  of 
the  greatest  urgency  and  the  most  practical  interest  for 
us  to-day.  England's  isolation,  her  gradual  ejection 
from  foreign  markets  under  the  progress  of  foreign  in- 
dustrialism, the  growing  sentiment  of  Imperial  brother- 
hood throughout  her  dominions,  the  illimitable  wealth- 
capacity  of  those  dominions,  only  now  beginning  dimly  to 
dawn  upon  our  minds, — all  emphasise  the  need,  which  is 
becoming  yearly  more  urgent,  for  fostering  trade  within 
the  Empire  and  preparing  to  rely  in  the  future  on  that 
trade  for  the  major  part  of  our  industrial  prosperity.  A 
system  of  preferential  trading,  whereby  alone  this  end 
can  be  secured,  is  ridiculed  by  its  opponents  as  an 
impossible  futility  ;  and  even  among  a  large  number  of 
those  who  regard  the  project  with  favour  we  hear  the 
objections  that  such  a  system  would  be  too  difficult  and 
complicated  to  devise  and  carry  out,  and  that  it  is  very 
doubtful,  in  the  event  of  such  a  Customs  Union  being 
established,  whether  it  would  work.  These  ridiculings 
and  doubts  and  objections  disappear  when  confronted 
with  history.  Preferential  trade  is  no  new  dream  :  it  is 
only  the  revival  of  a  system  universal  until  the  middle 
years  of  the  present  century,  when  a  triumphant  Little 
Englandism  wantonly  destroyed  it. 

For  example,  by  the  Act  of  1695  which  imposed 
certain  import  duties  additional  to  those  already  in 
force,  cocoa  from  foreign  countries  had  to  pay  four 
guineas  a  cwt. ,  but  cocoa  from  the  Colonies  was  let  off 
with  £2  16s.  The  legislation  of  succeeding  years 
abounds  with  instances  of  the  Government's  carefulness 
to  promote  trade  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
young  possessions.  On  nearly  all  articles  of  importa- 
tion into  England  in  which  the  Colonies  competed  with 
foreign  countries  the  tariff  rates  were  on  a  lower  scale 
for  Colonial  merchandise.  Even  with  respect  to  the 
prohibitions  on  the  export  of  certain  articles  from 
England  (which  was  a  common  feature  of  earlier  fiscal 
systems)  exceptions  were  sometimes  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Colonial  market,  as  in  1698,  when,  for  a  year,  the 
export  of  corn,  malt,  meal,  flour,  bread,  biscuit  and 
starch  was  prohibited,  except  to  certain  British  posses- 
sions. It  is  interesting,  in  connexion  with  Canada's 
present  policy  of  granting  preferences  to  English  goods, 
to  note,  in  Mr.  Pittar's  exhaustive  description  of  the 
Corn  Duties,  that  the  Canadian  Legislature,  early  in  the 
Forties,  imposed  a  duty  of  3^.  a  quarter  on  such  of  her 
wheat  imports  as  came  from  places  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  or  British  Possessions.  In  return  for 
this  favour  the  English  Parliament,  in  1843,  enacted 
that  the  import  duty  on  wheat  and  wheat-flour  from 
Canada  should  be  a  fixed  tariff  of  a  shilling  per  quarter, 
as  against  the  sliding-scale  duty  equal  in  1843  to  20s.  a 
quarter  on  foreign  wheat,  and  to  5s.  a  quarter  on  wheat 
from  the  other  British  Possessions  which  had  not  given 
the  Mother  Country  this  preferential  trade  arrangement. 
This  shilling  duty  on  Canadian  wheat  was  applied  to  all 
Colonial  wheat  in  the  notorious  Corn  Law  Repeal  Act 
of  1846.  In  1849  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  was  re- 
duced to  the  same  figure,  and  all  preference  to  the 
Colonial  corn  was  thereby  destroyed,  as  the  Colonial 
shilling  was  maintained  until,  in  1869,  the  corn  duties 
were  entirely  abolished  in  respect  to  both  foreign  and 
Colonial  importations. 

This  miserable  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  constitutes  a 
disastrous  chapter  in  our  Imperial  history.  Looking 
back  on  it,  and  remembering  the  neglect  of  the  far-off 
provinces  of  the  Empire  which  were  struggling  into  life, 
and  the  persistent  snubbing  with  which  their  loyalty  was 
received  in  Downing  Street  on  every  possible  occasion  ; 
remembering  too  how  the  English  people  followed 
Downing  Street's  lead,  and  starved  the  Colonies  of  men 
and  capital — one  marvels  that  there  is  any  Empire  left 
at  this  end  of  the  century.  That  it  should  be  big  and 
strong  and  in  the  main  flourishing  is  a  glorious  assu- 
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ranee  for  the  future,  when  Imperialism  shall  again  be 
art  established  idea  in  British  statesmanship.  The  same 
facts  also  set  us  wondering  what  the  trade  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire  would  have  been  to-day  if,  for 
example,  the  system  of  preferential  duties  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  Little  Englanders  of  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Certainly  in  such  case  we  should  not  now  be 
cowering  before  foreign  competition  to  the  extent  that 
circumstances  now  seem  to  justify.  ■  >  •■ 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  allies  are  entitled  to  plead,  in 
extenuation  of  their  astounding  conduct  towards  the 
Colonies,  that  they  treated  the  British  manufacturer 
and  producer  just  as  badly.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  country's  tariff 
system  in  respect  to  other  articles  are  proof  enough  of 
this.  They  went  carefully  out  of  their  way  to  inflict 
harm — as  the  Customs  Duties  left  over  from  the  wreck 
show.  The  exigencies  of  taxation  for  revenue  made  it 
almost  compulsory  that  some  import  duties  should  be 
retained.  The  Cobdenites  in  authority  have  selected 
just  those  articles  which  do  not  compete  with  home  manu- 
factures, and  they  have  piled  the  duty  exclusively  upon 
them.  Had  tea  and  coffee  instead  of  corn  been  grown 
in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tea  and  coffee  would 
have  been  exempted  from  duty,  and  corn  would  have 
been  mulcted.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  British  consumer, 
instead  of — as  is  the  case  where  the  duty  is  placed  upon 
an  article  in  which  British  producers  compete — being 
paid,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  foreigner  who  brings  his 
goods  into  the  British  market.  Thus  does  your  Cobdenite 
guard  the  interests  of  the  consumer  before  whom  he 
grovels  in  perpetual  unctuous  devotion  ! 

At  times  the  endeavour  to  avoid  at  all  costs  giving 
the  slightest  aid  to  the  home  producer  becomes  gro- 
tesque. Such,  for  instance,  is  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  rearranging  the  Tobacco  duties  in  1863. 
The  question  of  the  tariff  as  it  concerned  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and 
plunged  him  into  the  intricacies  of  alternative  calcula- 
tions.   But  let  me  quote  Mr.  Pittar  on  the  subject, — 

"  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  from  a  consideration  of 
these  two  calculations  how  all-important  was  the  ques- 
tion of  moisture.  In  the  one  case  the  manufacturer  would 
pay  duty  at  35.  2d.  a  pound  on  about  12  lbs.  of  water, 
and  in  the  other  upon  23  lbs.  of  water.  The  object  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was — so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  an  article  bearing  a  very  high  rate 
of  duty — to  avoid  extending  a  protective  duty  to  the 
British  manufacturer,  whilst  at  the  same  time  bearing 
in  mind  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  work  under 
official  supervision  and  to  manipulate  an  article  which 
was  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  the  process  of 
manufacture — waste,  on  every  ounce  of  which  a  duty 
five  times  as  great  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article 
had  been  levied."  So  "it  became  necessary  to  fix  a 
drawback  upon  exported  cigars  and  manufactured 
tobaccos  of  British  make  which  would  do  the  manu- 
facturers justice,  but  would  not  act  as  a  bounty  by 
returning  to  them,  upon  the  exportation  of  their  wares, 
a  greater  sum  than  they  had  paid  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terial." The  amount  eventually  fixed  was  not  even  an 
equivalent,  and  the  manufacturers  "  urged  that  the 
rate  of  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  the  manufac- 
tured article  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  their  losses  in 
working  with  a  raw  material  upon  which  so  onerous 
a  rate  of  import  duty  as  2s-  Per  lb.  was  levied." 
The  Treasury  was  obliged  to  admit  the  justice  of  this 
complaint,  and  they  made  an  awkward  and  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  reparation  by  granting  a  drawback  upon 
the  export  of  snuff.  Could  anything  be  more  pitiable 
than  this  spectacle  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
beating  his  brains  in  the  concoction  of  a  tariff  duty 
which  should  not  leave  the  home  manufacturer  the 
slightest  loophole  for  getting  an  advantage  over  his 
foreign  rivals  ? 

Those  portions  of  Mr.  Pittar's  history  which  deal  with 
the  coal  export  duty  are  likewise  very  suggestive  in  the 
light  of  modern  needs.  The  increase  in  the  output  of 
coal  was  already  attaining  such  proportions  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  that  the  State  became  alarmed, 
and  in  1714  imposed  an  export  duty  of  $s.  per  chaldron 
on  coal  exported  in  foreign  bottoms  and  of  35.  when  in 
British  bottoms,  British  plantations  being  exempted. 


But  what  would  the  Government  of  that  day  have  done 
had  it  been  confronted  with  the  enormous  output  for 
export  witnessed  at  the  end  of  the  following  century? 
One  of  the  most  serious  economic  problems  of  to-day, 
as  Jevons  and  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  have  reminded 
us,  is  the  wild  depletion  of  our  coal  reserve  which  is 
now  in  progress  and  is  ever  becoming  swifter.  And 
the  problem  is  accentuated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
extra  output  is  mainly  for  the  export  trade.  Only  the 
other  day  came  news  of  the  projected  opening  of  yet 
more  pits  in  the  Lancashire  coal-fields,  and  last  year's 
output  of  nearly  200,000,000  tons  is  like  to  be  exceeded 
next  year.  In  spite  of  our  vast  stores  the  end  must 
come  within  some  measurable  distance  of  time,  unless 
our  colliery  proprietors  practise  greater  care.  But 
of  this  there  is  little  hope  unless  they  are  prompted  by 
one  of  two  factors — the  extending  competition  of  foreign 
coal-fields  or  the  re-imposition  by  the  Government  of 
the  duty  on  the  export  of  coal.  The  former  factor  is 
already  beginning  to  operate,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
wise  to  put  the  other  into  operation  also.  Our  industrial 
supremacy  was  built  up  on  the  possession  of  coal  :  is  it 
likely  to  last  when  our  coal-fields  are  depleted,  and  we 
have  to  depend  upon  the  foreigner  for  his  raw  material  ? 
At  the  least  the  State  should  promote  economy  in  out- 
put when  that  output  is  destined,  not  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  for  the  benefit  of  England's  industrial 
ovals.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

BLUEBELLS. 
"THE  weight  of  ungenial  days  has  been  heavy  upon 
J-  this  spring,  and  all  the  buds  and  bells  of  May  are 
behind  their  time.  We  generally  look  to  have  warm 
days  before  mid-May  ;  not  a  great  succession  of  them, 
perhaps,  but  now  and  again,  and  in  welcome  increase, 
those  golden  afternoons  that  anticipate  summer.  So  far 
however  we  have  enjoyed  no  such  days.  The  sting  in  the 
wind  has  kept  us  in  our  walks  to  leeward  of  the  hedges  ; 
and  to  lie  out  in  the  sun  has  been  to  invite  a  shivering 
fit.  The  swallows  are  here,  and  the  cuckoo  is  calling 
all  day  ;  but  only  within  the  last  week  the  morning 
meadows  have  been  silvered  with  frost. 

Still,  the  blossom  of  the  year,  though  it  may  be  delayed, 
is  not  withheld  ;  and  so  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
fairy  week  of  apple-blossom,  the  latest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  our  orchard  flowers.  The  snow-white  of  the 
pear  and  plum  blossom  and  the  slightly  tinted  cherry 
petals  have  fallen,  and  already  the  fruit  is  well  set,  and 
promises  a  splendid  season.  But  the  wonderful  white 
and  red  of  the  apple  orchards  (rusting  to  the  fall,  I  sup- 
pose in  the  southern  counties)  is  in  full  beauty  here  in 
midland  latitudes  ;  and  of  ali  the  loveliness  that  rural 
England  holds  for  us  there  is  surely  none  more  glorious 
than  that  of  apple  orchards  flushed  with  blossom. 

The  wild  flowers  of  the  spring  have  not  been  so  far 
behind  the  calendar.  The  three  great  landmarking 
flowers  of  the  early  year  are  the  daffodil,  the  primrose 
and  the  wild  hyacinth.  Other  flowers  come  in  single 
loveliness,  or  in  small  clusters  almost  hidden  from  the  eye. 
You  must  look  for  violets  if  you  want  them.  Anemones, 
most  fragile  of  all  April  blossoms,  droop  over  their 
three-leaved  stems  in  the  dainty  seclusion  of  woodland 
recesses.  But  the  other  three  come,  not  single  spies,  but 
in  multitudinous  beauty,  giving  their  colour  to  the 
whole  landscape.  Daffodils  are  gone,  and  the  primrose 
will  be  only  a  memory  in  a  few  days,  but  the  wild 
hyacinth  is  at  the  height  of  its  profusion.  By  every 
country  road  you  get  glimpses  "  that  seem  the  heavens 
upbreaking  through  the  earth,"  hillsides  and  upland 
meadows  paved  with  blue,  or  beech  groves  where  the 
universal  colour  is  toned  down  into  violet  by  the  wood- 
land shadow.  Lovely  as  they  are  in  the  mass,  the 
individual  beauty  of  each  separate  flower  is  beyond  the 
power  of  words.  The  arch  of  the  stem,  the  exquisite 
shade  of  contrast  between  the  deeper  blue  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  bell  and  the  lighter  blue  seen  where  the 
petal  curves  at  the  bell-mouth,  the  faint  and  delicate 
perfume  that  is  the  soul  of  this  so  wonderful  body — 
who  can  speak  of  these  things  without  breaking  out 
into  George  Eliot's  ejaculation,  "Why  not  pray  to 
such  lovely  things  as  these  ?  " 

With  the  passing  of  the  wild  hyacinth  the  sequence 
of  the  spring  earth-flowers  closes,  and  the  year  begins 
to  lift  its  wealth  of  blossom  from  the  ground.  Haw- 
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thorn  and  the  great  spikes  of  chestnut  blossom,  lilac  in 
fragrant  clusters,  and  the  downward  flame  of  laburnum 
— these  come  with  the  warmer  days  and  lead  us  on  to 
the  time  of  poppies  and  the  hedgerow  rose.  But  the 
magical  secret  of  spring  is  lost  in  the  hot  triumph  of 
full  summer.  There  is  an  indefinable  coarsening  of  the 
year.  The  wild  rose  is  very  beautiful,  with  the  drone 
of  heavy  bees  about  it ;  and  the  scarlet  flare  of  field  on 
field  of  poppies  is  magnificent.  But  it  is  not  the 
spring.  It  is  full  accomplishment:  it  withholds  nothing. 
The  sweetness  of  unfulfilled  dreams  has  gone  out  of 
the  year.  It  is  like  a  successful  man  of  forty.  The 
hyacinths  are  best.  H. 

THE  BURMO-CHINESE  FRONTIER. 

\T  the  close  of  our  last  war  with  Burmah  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  under  which  King 
Theebaw's  dominions  were  annexed  to  our  Indian 
Empire.  Since  then  we  have  ceded  Mung  Lem  and 
Kiang  Hung,  containing  an  area  of  fully  15,000  square 
miles,  to  China,  and  portions  of  Kiang  Tung  to  Siam 
and  to  France.  Our  Burmese  dominions  are  now  less 
by  about  18,000  square  miles  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma,  and,  by  a  series 
of  encroachments,  France  has  replaced  Siam  as  our 
neighbour  to  the  east  of  the  Burmese  Shan  States.  Our 
joint  frontier  with  French  I  ndo-China  is  defined  by  the 
Mekong,  and  it  is  now  officially  announced  that  a  Com- 
mission is  about  to  be  formed  for  delimiting  the  Burmo- 
Chinese  frontier. 

The  actual  condition  of  affairs  previously  to  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Burmo-Chinese  Boundary  Convention  of 
1894,  which  has  been  modified  by  the  recent  Agree- 
ment, can  be  explained  as  follows :  When  McLeod 
proceeded  on  a  Government  of  India  Mission  to  Kiang 
Hung  in  1837,  he  found  that  Burma  was  the  acknow- 
ledged suzerain  of  that  State,  although  its  chief  paid 
tribute  to  China  in  the  same  way  that  the  chief  of 
Luang  Prabang,  then  feudatory  to  Siam,  paid  tribute 
both  to  China  and  Annam.  Thirty  years  later,  when 
the  French  Mission  passed  through  Kiang  Hung  during 
their  exploration  of  the  Mekong,  that  State  was  shown 
by  the  explorers  on  their  maps  as  part  of  the 
Burmese  Empire.  As  the  paths  along  which  the 
tribute  had  to  be  conveyed  to  Pekin  had  been  closed 
during  the  Taiping  and  Mahomedan  rebellions,  Kiang 
Hung  for  many  years  had  ceased  to  be  tributary  to 
China.  In  the  same  way,  the  French  map  of  Yunnan, 
which  was  compiled  from  Chinese  and  French  sources 
in  1871-73,  depicted  Kiang  Hung  and  Mung  Lem  within 
the  Burmese  dominions  and  outside  the  frontier  of  China. 
This  map  was  accepted  as  correct,  and  republished, ' '  with 
some  omissions  and  a  few  alterations  by  Mr.  C.  de 
Berigny,"  in  1891,  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs,  and  published  with  their  Annual  Reports  and 
Returns  of  Trade.  To  remove  any  possible  doubts  on 
the  subject,  the  French  Government  had  the  portion  of 
Kiang  Hung  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong  explored 
and  roughly  surveyed  by  the  Pavie  Missions  of  1886-91. 
The  map  compiled  by  these  Missions  was  published  in 
1892  in  Schrader's  "  L'Annee  Cartographique."  It 
shows  that  the  whole  of  Kiang  Hung  (including  in  its 
boundary  the  spaces  covered  by  Mong  Wu,  Wu-te, 
and  Pa-fa-chai,  all  of  which  were  wrongfully  ceded  by 
China  to  France  in  1895)  lay  entirely  outside  China,  and 
outside  the  French  possessions  of  Luang  Prabang  and 
Tongking,  within  the  "  Pays  Shan,"  or  Burmese  Shan 
States.  It  is,  therefore,  indisputable  that  Kiang  Hung 
formed  part  of  King  Thcbaw's  dominions  when  we 
annexed  them. 

Again,  at  the  time  we  acquired  Upper  Burma,  King 
Theebaw,  whose  heirs  we  are  by  conquest,  had  as  good 
ground  for  claiming  suzerainty  over  the  so-called 
Chinese  Shan  States,  lying  to  the  east  of  Bhamo,  as 
China  possessed  for  claiming  tribute  from  any  of  the 
States  pertaining  to  Burma.  On  and  off  for  centuries, 
as  Burmah  was  weak  or  powerful,  these  Chinese  Shan 
States  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Burmese  Empire,  and 
the  last  we  hear  of  them  in  Sir  Arthur  Phayre's  "  History 
of  Burma"  is  that  they  were  reunited  to  Burma  in  1767. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  Chinese  for  the  last  time 
invaded  Burma,  their  armies  were  defeated,  hedged  in, 
and  sued  for  peace.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  was,  accord- 
ingly, signed  on  December  13,  1769.  r 


Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Burmo- 
Chinese  Boundary  Convention  of  1894  was  being  nego- 
tiated. During  these  negotiations  China  "vamped  up  " 
her  case  with  many  absurd  claims  which  had  either 
been  always  scouted  by  Burma  or  had  never  been 
brought  forward  since  the  close  of  the  last  Burmo- 
Chinese  war.  Instead  of  treating  such  bogus  claims  as 
France  or  Russia  would  have  treated  them,  our  Foreign 
Office  entertained  them,  and  even  failed  to  raise  as  a  set- 
off our  claims  to  suzerainty  over  the  so-called  Chinese 
Shan  States.  Our  case  was,  in  fact,  given  away,  and 
and  that  of  China  was  accepted  as  the  grounds  on 
which  to  base  the  Convention.  We  not  only  gave  up  our 
rights  in  the  Chinese  Shan  States,  but  also,  without  any 
quid  pro  quo  whatever,  we  ceded  Northern  Theinni  and 
the  State  of  Kokang  to  China,  and,  "in  consideration 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  claims  advanced  by  China  " 
over  portions  of  Burma  Proper  neighbouring  the  Chinese 
Shan  States,  we  agreed  to  renounce  our  suzerain  rights 
over  the  States  of  Mung  Lem  and  Kiang  Hung,  which 
were  as  undoubtedly  British  as  Luang  Prabang  was 
French  at  the  time  the  Convention  was  signed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  real  reason  why  we  ceded 
Mung  Lem  and  Kiang  Hung  to  China — in  face  of  the 
protests  of  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  com- 
munity— was  that  they  might  form  part  of  the  Buffer 
State  that  the  French  Government  had  originally  pro- 
posed should  be  erected  out  of  these  States  and  part  of 
Luang  Prabang,  to  sever  the  British  dominions  from 
French  Indo-China.  It  was  not  until  the  Franco- 
Chinese  Boundary  Convention  of  the  following  year 
was  signed  —  which  not  only  retained  the  whole  of 
Luang  Prabang  for  France,  but  also  broke  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  Convention  by  ceding  three  districts  of  Kiang 
Hung  to  France  —  that  we  became  aware  that  the 
Buffer  State  project  had  been  put  forward  by  France 
merely  as  a  ruse  to  lead  us  to  relinquish  our  rights  over 
Kiang  Hung  to  China,  so  that  that  State  might,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  be  subsequently  comprised  within  the 
French  Indo-Chinese  Empire. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  what  punishment  we  should 
mete  out  to  China  for  her  flagrant  breach  of  faith. 
Naturally  every  one  expected  that  we  should  resume  our 
suzerainty  over  the  whole  territory  we  had  ceded  to 
China  :  particularly  over  Mung  Lem  and  Kiang  Hung, 
which  had  been  safeguarded  under  the  broken  proviso. 
This  would,  however,  have  been  merely  taking  back 
the  favours  we  had  conferred.  We  should  have 
forced  China  to  cede  to  us  her  rights  over  the 
Chinese  Shan  States,  lying  between  Burma  and  the 
Mekong,  all  of  which  had  formerly,  at  one  time 
or  other,  been  feudatory  to  Burma.  Instead  of  taking 
this  course,  we  have  injured  our  prestige — which  is 
worth  armies  to  us  in  the  Far  East — by  inflicting  practi- 
cally no  punishment  upon  China.  We  have  even 
allowed  China  to  retain  possession  of  Mung  Lem  and 
Kiang  Hung  under  the  same  frail  proviso  as  previously, 
and  without  any  penal  clause,  and  have  contented  our- 
selves with  resuming  possession  of  Northern  Theinni 
and  Kokang — districts  where  the  mountains  rise  to 
between  7000  and  8000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  are 
occupied  by  Kachyins  and  other  wild  tribes — and  with 
two  minor  rectifications  of  the  frontier  in  the  Kachyin 
Hills,  which  will  enable  us  to  control  the  Kachyins  on 
the  Sansi  route,  and  on  the  embassy  route,  both  leading 
from  Bhamo  to  Momein,  the  nearest  town  in  China 
Proper.  Under  the  pretence  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
rrient  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  rebels  who 
attacked  a  German  Mission  Station,  Germany  has 
acquired  a  magnificent  harbour,  large  railway  and 
mining  concessions,  and  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  Chinese  territory  as  a  German  zone  of  influence  ; 
whereas  we,  for  a  very  real,  intentional,  and  insulting 
breach  of  our  treaty  have  not  even  gained  leave  (let 
alone  concessions)  for  pushing  our  Burmese  railways 
across  our  frontier  into  China. 

Holt  S.  Hallett. 

WHY  I  OUGHT  NOT  TO  HAVE  BECOME  A 
DRAMATIC  CRITIC. 

EVERYONE  delighted,  in  G.  B.  S.  Even  they  who 
were  his  targets  snatched ;  an  awful  joy  in  the 
llicit  study  of  his  writings,  and  will  have  heaved  a  sigh, 
not  wholly  of  relief,  at  the  news  of  his  resignation.  I 
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am  disappointed  at  that  stroke  of  fate  which  has  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  green-rooms.  Of  all  his  readers  none  mourns 
G.  B.  S.  more  inconsolably  than  I,  his  pious  successor. 
For,  with  all  his  faults — grave  though  they  are  and  not 
to  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — -he  is,  I  think, 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  remarkable  journalist  in 
London,  and,  in  succeeding  him,  I  labour  not  merely 
under  my  own  modesty,  but  also  under  the  impatience 
of  the  public  before  me.  I  am  in  the  predicament  of 
the  minor  music-hall  artiste  sent  on  as  an  "  extra-turn," 
tremulously  facing  the  prolonged  thunder  of  calls 
for  the  "  star"  who  has  just  sung.  A  pathetic  smile,  a 
little  gesture  of  appeal — and  the  thunder,  still  rumbling 
round  the  distant  gallery,  gradually  subsides.  My  voice 
is  audible  at  length.  But  it  is  not  much  of  a  voice.  My 
song,  also,  is  not  much  of  a  song. 

I  will  not  raise  in  my  readers  hopes  which  I  cannot 
realise  for  them.  It  is  best  to  be  quite  frank.  Frankly, 
I  have  none  of  that  instinctive  love  for  the  theatre 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  good  criticism  of  drama. 
I  am  not  fond  of  the  theatre.  Dramatic  art  interests 
and  moves  me  less  than  any  of  the  other  arts.  I  am 
happy  among  pictures,  and,  being  a  constant  intruder 
into  studios,  have  learnt  enough  to  know  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  painting  —  knowledge  which, 
had  I  taken  to  what  is  called  "  art-criticism,"  would 
have  set  me  head-and-shoulders  above  the  great  majority 
of  my  colleagues.  Of  music  I  have  a  genuine, 
though  quite  unenlightened,  love.  Literature  I 
love  best  of  all,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  its 
technicalities.  I  can  talk  intelligently  about  it.  I  have 
my  little  theories  about  it.  But  in  drama  I  take,  unfor- 
tunately, neither  emotional  nor  intellectual  pleasure.  I 
am  innocent  of  any  theories  on  the  subject.  I  shall 
have  to  vamp  up  my  first  principles  as  I  go  along,  and 
they  will  probably  be  all  wrong  and  all  dull.  For  I 
have  never  even  acquired  any  lore  in  this  kind  of 
criticism.  I  could  not  test  a  theory  nor  quote  a  line  of 
Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Lewes  and  the  rest,  whose  essays  in 
dramatic  criticism  I  have  never  read.  I  have,  however, 
a  fragmentary  recollection  of  Aristotle's  fragment 
on  the  drama,  which  I  read  for  "Mods."  The  ex- 
aminers, if  I  remember  rightly,  marked  my  paper 
"gamma-minus-query" — a  clear  proof  that  even  in 
my  adolescence  I  was  not  stage-struck.  Ignorance 
of  the  ideas  expressed  by  previous  critics  is  not,  I 
admit,  in  itself  a  grave  defect.  It  may  even  be  an. 
advantage,  as  making  cerebration  compulsory,  and 
so  giving  freshness  to  one's  style.  Likewise,  I  can 
imagine  that  a  man  who  had  never  been  in  a  theatre 
might,  were  he  suddenly  sent  forth  as  a  dramatic 
critic,  be  able  to  write  really  charming  and  surprising 
and  instructive  things  about  the  stage.  But  my  readers 
must  not  look  for  any  freshness  or  cerebration  from  me. 
I  could  find  my  way  blindfold  about  every  theatre  in  the 
metropolis,  and  could  recite  backwards  most  of  the 
successful  plays  that  have  been  produced  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Though  I  have  no  theoretic  knowledge  of 
the  drama,  I  am  a  rich  mine  of  theatrical  gossip,  and  I 
know  (and  do  not  dispute)  all  the  current  judgments  on 
actor  Tom,  playwright  Dick,  and  stage-manager  Harry. 
Out  of  my  very  cradle  I  stepped  upon  the  fringe  of  the 
theatrical  world,  and  my  familiarity  with  the  theatre  has 
been  a  matter  of  circumstance  rather  than  of  choice.  I 
remember  being  really  bored  by  a  play  on  the  evening 
of  my  tenth  birthday.  That  a  visit  to  the  theatre  can 
be  regarded,  as  it  is  regarded  by  some  men  to  their 
dying  day,  as  a  treat,  has  always  bewildered  and  baffled 
my  imagination.  In  the  whole  world,  no  phenomenon  is 
so  inexplicable  to  me  as  a  queue  of  men  and  women  at  a 
pit-door.  I  am  not,  fortunately,  a  person  of  expensive 
habits,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  never  regarded  any 
theatre  as  much  more  than  the  conclusion  to  a  dinner 
or  the  prelude  to  a  supper.  It  appals  me  to  think  that 
in  future  I  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  my  attention  fixed, 
never  taking  my  eyes  from  the  stage  except  to  make  a 
note  upon  my  cuff.  I,  who  have  never  left  a  theatre 
with  any  definite  impression  of  pleasure  or  displeasure, 
am  curious  to  know  how  on  earth  I  am  going  to  fill  so 
much  as  half  a  column  of  this  paper,  week  by  week, 
with  my  impressions.  My  self-respect  and  my  igno- 
rance of  bygone  formula?  of  drama  will  prevent  me  from 
the  otherwise  easy  task  of  being  an  academic  critic.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  branch  off,  like  G.  B.  S.,  into  dis- 
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cussions  of  ethical,  theological  or  political  questions, 
on  such  quei    ons  I  am  singularly  ill-informed.     I  ha 
not  that  we     considered  attitude  towards   life  whic 
gave  a  kind  t     unity  to  G.  B.  S.'s  worst  inconsistencies 
about  art.    In  a  word,  I  don't  quite  know  what  to  da 
with  the  torch  that  G.  B.  S.  has  handed  to  me. 

Of  the  literary  quality  in  any  play,  I  shall  perhaps  be 
able  to  say  something,  but  I  shall  be  hopelessly  out  of 
my  depth  in  criticising  the  play  itself.  The  mere  notion 
of  criticising  the  players  simply  terrifies  me,  not  because 
I  know  (as,  indeed,  I  do)  nothing  about  the  art  of 
acting,  but  because  I  have  the  pleasure  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  so  many  players.  One  well-known 
player  and  manager  is  my  near  relative.  Who  will  not 
smile  if  I  praise  him  ?  How  could  I  possibly  disparage 
him  ?  Will  it  not  be  hard  for  me  to  praise  his  rivals  ? 
If  I  do  anything  but  praise  them,  what  will  become 
of  the  purity  of  the  Press  ?  Most  of  the  elder  actors 
patted  me  on  the  head  and  given  me  sixpence  when  I 
was  "  only  so  high."  Even  if,  with  an  air  of  incorrupt- 
ibility, I  now  return  them  their  sixpences,  they  will 
yet  expect  me  to  .pat  them  on  the  head  in  the- 
"  Saturday  Review."  Many  of  the  younger  actors 
were  at  school  with  me.  They  will  expect  me  to 
criticise  them  as  an  old  playmate  should.  With  most 
of  the  others  I  have,  at  least,  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance. To  one  of  them  I  had  nodded  so  often  that,  only 
the  other  day,  we  wrote  a  play  together — a  pla\r  which,, 
by  the  way,  no  manager  will  now  be  able  to  accept, 
lest  he  be  thought  venal.  How  can  1  criticise  the  acting 
of  a  collaborator  ?  If  I  do  not  care  for  one  of  his 
impersonations,  how  can  I  do  aught  but  write  an  eulogy 
in  these  columns  arid  put  my  true  opinion  into  a  sealed 
envelope  to  be  opened  after  my  decease  and  immediately 
destroyed  ?  My  whole  position  is  unfortunate.  I  have 
the  satiric  temperament :  when  I  am  laughing  at  any- 
one I  am  generally  rather  amusing,  but  when  I  ami 
praising  anyone,  I  am  always  deadly  dull.  Now,  such; 
is  the  weakness  of  my  character  that  I  cannot  say  in] 
print  anything  against  a  personal  acquaintance.  I 
think  I  have  met  all  the  habitual  playwrights  in  my 
time.  Therefore,  in  criticising  an  average  production, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  slating  such) 
members  of  the  cast  as  I  have  never  met.  If  they  have 
acted  well,  this  will  undoubtedly  be  hard  on  them. 
Even  if  they  have  not  acted  well — and  I  for  one  shall 
not  know  whether  they  have  or  not — their  punishment 
will  be  out  of  all  due  proportion.  The  only  advice  I  can. 
offer  them,  meanwhile,  is  that  they  should  make  haste 
and  meet  me. 

It  has  struck  me,  in  reading  this  article,  that  I  have- 
not  given  my  readers  much  hope  of  edification.  Let 
them  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they 
are  less  to  be  pitied  than  I  am.  I  shall  miss  G.  B.  S. 
quite  as  much  as  they  will,  and  they  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  read  the  articles  which  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
write.  This  absurd  post  which  I  have  accepted  will 
interfere  with  my  freedom  in  life,  and  is  quite  likely  to 
spoil  and  exhaust  such  talent  as  I  might  otherwise  be 
exercising  in  literary  art.  However,  I  will  not  com- 
plain. The  Editor  of  this  paper  has  come  to  me  as 
Romeo  cami  to  the  apothecary,  and  what  he  wants  I 
give  him  for  the  apothecary's  reason.  I  daresay  that 
there  are  many  callings  more  uncomfortable  and  dis- 

i  piriting  than  that  of  dramatic  critic.  To  be  a  porter  on 
the  Underground  Railway  must,  I  have  often  thought, 
be  very  terrible.    Whenever  I  feel  myself  sinking  under 

I  the  stress  of  my  labours,  I  shall  say  to  myself,  "  I  am 
not  a  porter  on  the  Underground  Railway."  Max. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— XII. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  reports  of  the  year  is  that 
of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund.  It  is  the  largest 
office  transacting  life  insurance  business  among  a  class- 
of  people  taking  fairly  large  policies.  The  average 
amount  of  the  new  policies  issued  is  about  £71$,  as- 
compared  with  an  average  of  £102  in  the  ordinary 
branch  of  the  Prudential,  which  in  point  of  magnitude 
is  its  nearest  competitor.  Writing  of  the  Society's 
endowment  assurances  more  than  three  years  ago  we 
said  that  "very  few  of  the  seventy-five  offices  trans- 
acting ordinary  life  assurance  business  can  offer  ar* 
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equal  prospect  to  their  members.  Another  very  im- 
portant consideration  from  an  investor's  point  of  view 
is  that  there  is  probably  no  office  which  is  more  likely 
to  maintain  its  prosperity."  Since  this  was  written 
four  annual  reports  and  one  valuation  report  have  been 
filed  by  the  Society  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
documents  tend  to  confirm  and  emphasise  the  remarks 
Ave  previously  made.  At  the  time  we  wrote  the  company 
was  valuing  on  a  3^  per  cent,  basis,  but  at  its  last 
valuation  the  reserve  was  increased  so  as  to  make  it 
equivalent  to  a  valuation  by  the  Hm  mortality  table  with 
interest  at  3  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  adds  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  Society's  position,  and  increases  the 
prospect  of  maintaining  the  good  rate  of  bonus  that  the 
Society  has  preserved  for  so  long. 

Not  only  has  the  rate  of  bonus  been  good,  but  the 
bonus  system  is  a  particularly  satisfactory  one.  It  is 
the  present  practice  of  the  Society  to  declare  every 
seven  years  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  reversionary  ad- 
dition to  the  policy  at  the  rate  of  34J.  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses  for 
every  premium  paid  during  the  valuation  period.  Thus 
if  a  policy  is  taken  in  the  first  year  of  a  valuation  period 
for  ^1000,  there  is  at  the  end  of  seven  years  an  addi- 
tion of  345.  per  cent.,  or  £17  per  thousand,  for  each  of 
the  seven  years  ;  this  amounts  to  a  bonus  of  ^119.  In 
the  second  period  of  seven  years  there  is  an  addition  of 
_34^.  per  cent  per  annum  calculated  upon  the  ^1119 
instead  of  merely  upon  the  original  ^"iooo.  This 
amounts  to  £133,  thus  increasing  the  policy  to  ^1252, 
which  is  the  amount  upon  which  the  third  bonus  is  cal- 
culated, and  so  the  bonus  goes  on  increasing  with  the 
duration  of  the  policy.  This  system  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  dealing  justly  with  the  contributions  to  surplus 
made  by  policies  of  various  ages  and  durations,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  a  simple  one  to  understand. 

The  Society  makes  its  valuations  every  seven  years, 
and  this  would  be  a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  bonus  were 
it  not  for  the  exceptionally  liberal  conditions  that  the 
Company  adopted  at  its  last  valuation  in  regard  to 
bonuses  on  policies  that  become  claims  between  one 
valuation  and  the  next.  The  management  state  in 
effect,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  that  "  the  position 
•of  the  Society  is  now  so  strong  that  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  next  bonus  will  maintain  the  existing 
rate  of  345.  per  cent. ;  therefore  we  are  perfectly  safe  in 
promising  a  bonus  of  32s.  per  cent  instead  of  295-. 
as  formerly  for  each  premium  paid  during  the  current 
valuation  period  on  policies  that  for  any  reason  become 
claims  before  the  next  valuation."  This  is  a  promise 
that  could  only  be  fairly  made  by  a  company  abundantly 
confident  of  the  strength  of  its  position  and  of  its  future 
prospects.  How  well  those  expectations  as  to  the 
future  are  justified  may  be  seen  on  comparing  some  of 
the  principal  points  of  the  Society's  position. 

The  provision  for  future  expenses  and  profits  amounts 
to  26*2  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Company  in  calculating  the  present  value  of  the 
future  premiums  reckons  that  it  will  receive  the 
premiums  on  the  average  at  only  £73 '8  for  every 
£100  which  under  the  policies  in  force  the  policy- 
holders will  have  to  pay.  This  margin  is  set  aside 
to  provide  for  future  expenses  which  only  amount 
to  io-2  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  There  is 
thus  a  contribution  to  profits  from  this  source  alone 
•of  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  a  propor- 
tion which  a  comparison  with  other  offices  shows  to  be 
•exceptionally  large. 

The  second  source  of  profits  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
"which  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  exceeds 
the  rate  assumed  in  the  valuation.  During  the  last 
"valuation  period  the  average  rate  earned  upon  the  funds 
was  £4  4.9.  ^d. ,  and  although  it  is  probable  that  this 
rate  of  interest  will  not  be  maintained,  it  still  remains 
likely  that  the  difference  between  the  rate  assumed  and 
the  rate  earned  will  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
formerly,  and  this  is  the  important  point  to  consider. 
The  valuation  rate  has  been  reduced  from  3J  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent.,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  rate 
earned  will  fall  to  the  extent  of  half  per  cent,  for  some 
while  to  come. 

The  third  principal  source  of  profit  is  in  the  mortality 
experienced  being  less  than  the  mortality  provided  for 
hy  the  Tables  employed  in  making  the  valuation.  In 


an  admirably  clear  report  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  manager 
and  actuary  of  the  Society,  some  details  are  given 
about  the  mortality  actually  experienced  by  the  Society, 
and  the  facts  there  stated  show  that  a  very  considerable 
profit  has  resulted  from  the  low  rate  of  mortality  experi- 
enced. The  annual  report  that  has  recently  been  issued 
gives  some  further  details  on  this  point  for  the  year 
1897,  showing  that  while  the  number  of  deaths  provided 
for  was  843,  the  actual  number  was  only  579,  or  31*3 
per  cent,  less  than  the  mortality  Table  contemplates. 
This  is  testimony  to  the  care  exercised  in  the  medical 
examination  and  selection  of  lives,  and  supplies  a  further 
instance  of  the  care  with  which  the  business  of  the  office 
is  managed  and  the  scrupulous  regard  that  is  paid  to 
the  welfare  of  existing  policy-holders.  There  is  a 
natural  desire  to  see  the  business  of  a  company  grow  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  in  1897  something  like  20  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  proposals  were  either 
declined  or  not  completed,  thus  showing  that  the 
company  does  not  hesitate  to  refuse  any  new  assurers 
who  fail  to  come  up  to  the  high  standard  required  by 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Society. 

The  consideration  of  the  Society's  position  in  regard 
to  mortality,  interest  and  provision  for  expenses  shows 
that,  under  all  three  heads,  a  margin  is  provided  calcu- 
lated to  show  a  large  surplus  when  the  next  valuation 
is  made  at  the  end  of  1901.  When  to  an  analysis  of 
the  Company's  present  position  we  add  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  twenty-one  years  the  bonus  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  34^.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  average 
rate  since  1831  is  within  a  penny  of  this  34s.  bonus, 
we  find  abundant  reason  for  expecting  the  continuance 
of  the  same  prosperity  with  greater  confidence  than  is 
possible  in  cases  where  the  past  has  been  less  uniform 
or  the  present  less  conclusively  satisfactory. 

THE  OPERA. 

T  HAVE  a  kindness  for  Mr.  Mancinelli.  He  reminds 
me  for  ever  of  the  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity.  He  is  emphatically,  from  the  conductor's 
point  of  view,  a  good  man,  a  man  of  musical  virtue, 
of  high  musical  principle,  and  great  musical  energy. 
He  has  a  personality  which  he  always  succeeds  in 
realising,  whether  you  like  the  realisation  or  not.  But, 
like  many  good  men,  he  is  so  impatient  to  be  im- 
peccable that  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from  petulance, 
reproach  and  humiliation  in  the  progress  towards  per- 
fection. That  is  quite  a  serious  pity,  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  when  a  man  has  done  his  best  to  attain  a 
certain  end,  he  should  not  pine  or  be  sad  if  there  are 
faults  fallen  like  withered  flowers  on  the  wayside.  Mr. 
Mancinelli,  however,  insists  upon  pining,  and  upon 
reproaching  when  he  does  not  reach  the  goal  of  his 
endeavour.  Last  Friday's  performance  of  ' '  Tannhauser  " 
is  a  case  in  point.  He  stretched  me  upon  a  rack  of 
nervousness  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  incidental 
recovery.  He  rapped  on  his  desk,  he  played  on  electric 
bells,  he  bade  his  forces  to  accomplish  this  or  that 
feat,  and  he  expressed  his  disapproval  when  things 
went  wrong  with  more  than  permissible  articulateness. 
He  was  really  doing  quite  well  ;  but  he  seemed  to  find 
it  necessary  to  utter  his  grievances  aloud,  possibly  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  anguish  of  those  who 
were  near  him.  This  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity  showed  you  a  perfect  pilgrim's  progress  of 
trial  and  endurance  and  visible  exertion  before  he 
arrived  at  the  Castle  Beautiful  of  Silence.  Surely  to  do 
this  is  deliberately  to  lose  the  battle  when  it  might 
have  been  won  with  the  greatest  ease.  There  was 
much  in  this  "Tannhauser"  which  was  conceived 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Mancinelli  with  grave  sympathy 
and  skill ;  but  his  impatience  was  all-destructive,  and  I 
have  scarcely  the  patience  to  discuss  rationally  an 
interpretation  which  was  spoiled  by  so  small  a  defect. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  staging  was  any  more  suc- 
cessful than  it  was  last  year  or  in  any  previous  year. 
Indeed  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  change  of  scene  in  the 
first  act\vas  even  more  frankly  primitive  in  its  arrange- 
ment than  it  had  even  been  before.  The  wild  career  of 
darkly  clad  figures,  looking  like  goblins  in  the  subdued 
light,  whirling  crosses  in,  removing  footstools,  arrang- 
ing trunks  of  trees,  was  a  sad  destruction  of  veri- 
similitude, while  the  whistlings  and  hootings  at  every 
point  of  the  business  made  one  almost  glad  to  think  that 
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Wagner  was  not  alive  to  say  again  in  his  weary  way, 
that  he  had  never  seen  "  his  Tannhauser."  The  "Tann- 
hauser" was  Mr.  Van  Dyck,  who  has  reached  a  pitch  of 
energy  and  restlessness  on  the  stage  that  is  almost 
alarming  ;  he  was  fiery,  impulsive,  dashing,  tragic,  but 
he  was  exceedingly  fearsome  and  nerve-thrilling.  I  never 
know  when  Mr.  Van  Dyck  is  going  to  accomplish  some 
feat  impossible  in  an  ordinary  way  to  men  and  angels. 
I  expect  him  to  tear  down  rocks,  to  kick  away  castles, 
to  twist  his  foot  round  his  neck,  to  do  any  marvel  which 
may  be  supposed  momentarily  to  express  the  height  of 
his  fervour  and  the  immensity  of  his  emotion.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  man  more  constantly 
at  fever-heat.  Yet  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to 
deny  him  great,  even  singular,  talents.  Once  you  can 
forgive  the  curious  method  of 'note  production  by  which 
he  seems  to  approach  the  right  pitch  with  infinite 
approximations  yet  without  quite  reaching  it — may  I 
call  him  a  musical  asymptote  ? — there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  has  a  fine  voice,  with  plenty  of  capacity  for 
dramatic  expression,  and  that,  within  limits,  he  acts 
naturally  and  forcibly.  Miss  Pacary's  Elizabeth  was  dis- 
tinctly attractive,  not  perhaps  powerful  or  single  enough 
in  quality — I  mean  that  she  did  not  carry  with  her  any 
great  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  character,  but  she  sang 
with  great  nobility  of  diction  and  with  every  sign  of 
careful  preparation.  Miss  Ganne's  Venus,  though  per- 
haps somswhat  of  the  Christmas-card  type,  was  satis- 
factory in  so  far  as  she  was  not  of  the  vast  order  of 
Venuses  who  show  their  charms  abroad  upon  square 
yards  upon  square  yards  of  the  circumanbient  air.  She 
sang  prettily,  and  her  fall  upon  the  couch  in  the  first 
act  was  a  little  masterpiece  of  foresight.  The  chorus 
was  as  usual,  with  the  saving  exception  that  in  the 
first  act  it  sang  in  tune.  M.  Renaud's  Wolfram  was 
as  carefully  conceived,  as  beautifully  considered,  as  ever 
it  has  been  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  sigh  under 
the  burthen  of  method.  Satisfactory  as  it  may  seem 
from  many  points  of  view  that  an  artist  should  pre- 
pare everything  carefully,  it  is  impossible  sometimes 
not  to  mourn  that  spontaneity  cannot  live  with  such 
an  art  as  this.  When  M.  Renaud  spreads  abroad  his 
delicate  fingers  you  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he 
has  practised  the  posture  down  to  its  last  perfections. 
It  is  admirable,  but  is  it  merry  or  exhilarating  ?  So 
"Tannhauser,"  as  performed  the  other  day,  leaves  me 
with  mixed  feelings  ;  it  was  a  curious  medley  of  good 
and  bad,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

"Die  Meistersinger  "  brought  us  a  well-known  cast 
in  a  version  too  well  cut.  After  all,  I  do  not  blame 
Covent  Garden  very  severely  for  its  cutting.  The  opera 
in  London  is  supported  by  subscribers,  and  they,  being 
subscribers,  insist  upon  a  British  dinner  at  a  British 
hour.  Therefore  it  is  perilous  to  begin  even  at  such  an 
hour  as  half-past  seven  ;  but  that  the  syndicate,  in  a 
crowded  hour  of  bravery,  insists  upon,  and  so  we  have 
to  get  through  our  "Meistersinger"  as  best  we  may. 
By  way  of  compensation  we  get  the  finest  cast  of 
singers  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  from  among  the 
present  generation.  Jean  de  Reszke's  Walther  is  finely 
chivalrous  from  the  dramatic  aspect  and  beautifully 
sung.  Madame  Eames  as  Eva  always  has  my  most 
cordial  admiration.  She  is  as  pure  and  as  dignified  as 
woman  can  be  in  her  vocal  accomplishment.  Perhaps 
she  is  a  little  remote,  a  little — what  shall  I  say  ? — too 
much  of  the  vestal  in  her  drama;  but  she  is  engrossing, 
and  all  her  preparation  is  full  of  imagination  and 
thought.  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke's  Hans  Sachs  is  an 
old  story,  but  he  told  it  over  again  with  energy,  with 
beauty  and  with  all  distinction.  In  a  word,  if  you  can 
forgive  the  mutilation  of  the  opera,  there  are  a  thousand 
delights  in  store  for  anybody  who  cares  about  the  details 
less  than  the  coherent  whole  of  the  opera,  as  those 
details  are  given  at  Covent  Garden.  A  word  is  neces- 
sary on  the  cast  of  "  Faust,"  which  was  given  on 
Wednesday.  Miss  Suzanne  Adams  as  Marguerite  was 
sweet,  tender  and  quite  charming,  but  she  needs  power 
and  a  greater  self-confidence.  Mr.  Edouard  de  Reszke's 
Mefistofel«6  was  magnificent,  and  more  than  that  no 
critic  can  say.  Mr.  Van  Dyck  is  to  me  quite  an  unin- 
teresting Faust,  but  his  powers  were  throughout 
apparent. 

I  hear  that  the  .new  musical  critic  of  .the  "World" 
is  Mr.  C  L.  Graves,  who  has  long  been  known 


as  an  excellent  humourist,  both  in  general  litera- 
ture and  in  music.  I  should,  for  the  sake  of  literal 
accuracy,  like  Mr.  Graves  to  read  his  proofs  with 
greater  care  than  he  at  present  shows.  Does  he  know 
that  Gluck's  name  is  not  spelled  Gluck  ?  Does  he  know 
where  to  place  his  "  both  "  and  his  "  and"  in  a  sen- 
tence? If  he  speaks  of  the  opera  as  "  Orfee " — 
terrible  hybrid  ! — why  does  he  write  of  Brema  as 
"  Orpheus  "  ?  Does  he  know  that  "  Amor"  is  neither 
French  nor  Italian  ?  Does  he  know  that  the  Nuremburg 
poet  was  Hans  Sachs  and  not  Hans  Sach  ?  These  are 
matters  about  which  I  care  not  one  rap  personally;  but 
when  one  remembers  how  these  points  have  been  made 
in  the  past  by  a  certain  body  of  critics  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  musical  criticism  it  is  as  well  that  this  particu- 
lar critic  should  be  convicted — not  of  ignorance  :  that  is 
the  last  and  silliest  charge — of  carelessness,  where  had 
he  found  the  fault  in  another,  he  would  have  described 
it  as  unpardonable  inaccuracy.  V.  B. 

THE  MILANESE  SCHOOL  AT  THE  BURLINGTON 
FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

HAVE  been  forced  to  leave  over  till  now  any  notice 
of  this  interesting  exhibition — interesting  not  only 
because,  as  always  with  the  Club's  collections,  the  pic- 
tures are  brought  together  for  the  better  study  of  a 
particular  school,  but  because  the  material  thus  brought 
together  is  held  to  throw  light  on  a  much-debated 
question,  the  authenticity  of  the  version  of  Leonardo's 
"  Vierge  aux  Rochers"  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
author  of  the  thoroughly  informed  and  well-arranged 
introduction  to  the  catalogue,  Mr.  Herbert  Cook,  holds 
the  problem  for  finally  solved,  and  advances  the  evidence 
which  leads  him  to  attribute  our  picture  to  Ambrogio  de 
Predis. 

Before  discussing  these  arguments,  let  us  look  at  the 
Exhibition  generally.  It  contains  a  few  pictures  that 
would  hold  their  own  in  any  general  meeting  of  the 
schools  ;  others  that  have  their  interest  rather  as  be- 
longing to  illustrious  names  better  illustrated  elsewhere  ; 
others  yet  that  are  mere  documents  for  the  history  of  a 
school,  valuable  for  comparison  when  it  comes  to  sort- 
ing ou<-  the  master's  work  from  the  imitator's,  arid  for 
practising  the  eye  in  such  discrimination.  One  often 
hears  painters  make  sport  of  the  students  who  have 
engaged  in  this  discriminating  work.  The  laugh  is 
really  the  other  way.  When  a  man  who  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  taken  in  by  a  modern  imitator  of  a  modern  master 
confesses  his  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
the  same  kind  of  fineness  of  eye  with  regard  to  an 
ancient,  it  means  that  he  does  not  know  his  ancient 
well.  He  may  not  have  the  time  or  inclination  to 
qualify  himself,  but  he  ought  to  be  grateful  to  those 
whose  scholarly  researches  constitute  one  of  the  de- 
fences of  masterpieces. 

Under  the  first  head  would  come  the  splendidly 
characteristic  profile  given  to  Foppa  (No.  5),  a  racy 
work  of  the  period  before  Leonardo  came  to  Milan  and 
drew  all  men  to  him.  Here  is  an  art  absolutely  satis- 
factory in  its  kind  ;  it  has  not  the  preoccupation  and 
the  trouble  of  more  profoundly  moved  or  more  dis- 
tracted schools,  but  it  is  a  sturdy  account  of  a  man 
completely  done.  Later  in  the  collection,  and  pre- 
sumably after  Leonardo's  transformation  of  the  school, 
is  a  portrait  comparable  with  this,  the  profile  (No.  48) 
here  attributed  to  Boltraffio.  There  may  be  Boltraffios 
unknown  to  me  that  connect  it  with  his  work  ;  it  looks 
less  like  the  painting  of  Leonardo's  favourite,  and  more 
like  the  work  of  a  Milanese,  who  reflected  in  the  later 
period,  but  in  gentler  terms,  the  original  art  of  his 
province.  In  any  case  it  is  a  beautiful  work,  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  drawing  and  simplicity  of  its  pale 
colouring.  Then  there  is  the  beautiful  portrait  of  a 
woman  by  Luini  (No.  34)  already  exhibited  at  the  New 
Gallery,  and  of  fine  imitative  work  the  "Vierge  on  bas- 
relief,"  now  given  to  Cesare  de  Sesto. 

Under  the  second  head  wouLd  fall  the  early  Sodoma, 
the  Solario  of  Mr.  Kay,  and  a  Gaudenzio  Ferrari 
(No.  53).  Sodoma  and  Gaudenzio  must  remain  in  this 
country,  for  lack  of  prime  examples,  always  a  good 
deal  below  their  rightful  rank,  and  "in  the  places  where 
they  can  be  seen  perhaps  a  little  above  it,  from  an 
absence  of,.direct  comparison  with  other  masters.  The 
recollection  of  Gaudenzio's  painting  in  the  church  at 
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Varallo  remains  a  very  strong  one,  out  of  all  relation  to 
what  may  be  seen  over  here,  though  even  in  the  picture 
here  and  that  at  the  National  Gallery,  so  much  decried, 
there  is  an  original  charm  in  the  colours  ,of  the  land- 
scape background.  Sodoma,  in  some  of  his  frescoes  at  and 
near  Siena  (the  "Presentation  of  the  Virgin"  in  the  chapel 
of  San  Bernardino  particularly)  comes  near  Raphael  as  a 
grandiose  stage-manager,  and,  as  may  happen  with  the 
follower,  the  conception  of  Leonardo  in  his  hands 
sometimes  flowers  in  a  head  whose  charm  is  scarcely  to 
be  equalled  in  the  master's  own  work.  Thus,  in  an 
"  Adoration,"  at  Siena,  Leonardo's  youth  as  one  of 
the  three  kings,  appears  in  a  moment  of  sweet 
gravity,  halting  just  this  side  of  the  touch  of  grimace 
that  threatened  the  strained  research  of  his  inventor. 

I  must  pass  over  a  number  of  other  men,  and  come 
at  once  to  Ambrogio  de  Predis.  This  painter,  who  was 
rediscovered  by  Morelli,  is  known  to  have  been  court 
painter  to  Ludovico  Sforza,  miniaturist,  designer  of 
tapestries  and  so  forth.  A  recently  discovered  docu- 
ment associates  his  name  with  that  of  Leonardo  in  the 
work  on  the  altarpiece,  a  central  picture  with  side 
wings  representing  angels,  which  was  executed  for  a 
confraternity  in  Milan.  Leonardo  and  Ambrogio  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  price  offered  them,  and  petitioned 
to  have  the  matter  submitted  to  arbitration.  It  is  not 
known  how  the  dispute  ended,  but  it  might  seem  from 
the  petition  that  another  patron  was  willing  to  give  the 
sum  demanded  by  the  artists.  ,  Now  there  are  two 
pictures  in  existence,  one  the  "Vierge  aux  Rocher's," 
of  the  Louvre,  the  other  the  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which  claim  to  be  the  authentic  work 
by  Leonardo-  No.  one  disputes  that  the  Louvre 
picture  is  a  genuine  Leonardo,  and  it  has  been  in 
the  French  royal  collection  since  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  Our  picture  at  the  time  it  was 
bought  by  Gavin  Hamilton  was  still  at  Milan 
along  with  the  two  wings,  now  at  Milan,  but 
shortly  to  be  added  to  the  National  Gallery.  The 
weight  of  modern  critical  opinion,  that  of  Morelli, 
Frizzoni,  Richter,  &c,  has  pronounced  against  our 
picture.  On  the  other  side  are  ranged  the  late  director, 
Sir  Frederic  Burton,  and  the  present  director,  Sir 
Edward  Poynter.  The  discussion  between  Dr.  Richter 
and  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  "  Art  Journal" 
and  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  for  1894.  Dr.  Richter's 
suggestion,  which  very  neatly  accounts  for  the  facts,  is 
that  in  the  end  the  original  picture  went  to  an  agent 
of  the  French  King,  and  that  Leonardo  had  a  second 
version  executed  by  a  pupil,  for  the  confraternity,  at 
the  lower  price,  and  that  this  version  is  the  National 
Gallery  picture. 

So  much  for  the  trampled  ground  of  the  documents. 
The  decision  must  really  rest  on  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  pictures  themselves,  and  it  is  this  that  has  led 
the  newer  school  of  critics  to  condemn  the  National 
Gallery  picture.  Dr.  Richter,  in  a  moment  of  extrava- 
gance doubtless  caused  by  the  heat  of  conflict,  has 
called  this  "an  entirely  wretched  performance."  That 
is  an  absurd  description  of  a  picture  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Louvre  example,  we  should  all  accept 
as  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces.  Both  pictures  are  in 
a  wretched  condition,  and  the  upholders  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  London  version  contend  that  it  is  extensive 
repainting  that  obscures  the  hand  of  Leonardo.  They 
also  make  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that  it  is  clearly 
no  copy,  but  a  variant  of  the  design,*  in  many 
small  particulars,  but  especially  in  the  figure  of  the 
angel. .  ■ .  , 

This  is  clear  enough,  and  also  that  this  variation  in 
the  angel  is,  as  far  as  conception  goes,  an  improvement. 
One  can  imagine  Leonardo,  on  second  thoughts,  judg- 
ing that  the  Louvre  angel  drew  too  much  attention  to 
himself  by  his  pointing  hand,  and  was  better  within  the 
picture  with  downcast  eyes  than  when  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  by  his  regard.  In  conception, 
but  when  we  pass  to  actual  drawing  and  painting,  the 
case  alters.  Put  photographs  of  the  two  pictures  side 
by  side,  and  in  every  head  and  feature,  in  the  action  of 
the  bodies,  in  the  treatment  of  landscape  detail,  the 
London  picture  is  a  little  heavier  and  thicker,  less 

*  Mr.  Cook  points  out  that  this  is  a  feature  of  the  post-Leonardesque 
school,  depending  on  the  number  of  alternative  designs  eXetuted  by  the 
master.  ...  .  ••  a  <•  .-. 
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nervous  and  living.  It  is  not  a  difference  of  repaintings 
in  parts,  but  one  that  holds  throughout. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  none  of  the 
disputants,  I  think,  has  brought  forward.  The 
character  of  the  painting  itself  differs.  In  the  London 
picture  it  is  a  heavier  hand,  a  thicker  painting. 
Leonardo,  as  we  may  see  from  his  work  itself,  as  well 
as  from  the  records,  was  a  draughtsman  who  fought 
out  drawing  to  its  extremest  limits,  who  admired  the 
further  reach  of  modelling  attainable  by  painting,  but 
for  his  own  part  hesitated  and  drew  back  when  the 
moment  for  painting  came.  I  believe  that  he  hated 
having  to  paint ;  in  the  few  works  he  did  paint  the 
reluctance  shows,  the  "St.  Jerome"  unfinished,  the 
"Adoration"  unfinished,  the  "Last  Supper"  barely 
finished,  the  "  Mona  Lisa"  dragging  on  for  years. 
When  he  did  force  himself  to  paint  he  painted  so  as 
to  the  very  least  possible  extent  to  obliterate  his  car- 
toon, "  veli  sopra  veli,"  as  Lomazzo  says,  with  glaze 
over  glaze  of  veiling.  This  is  so  true  that  in  his 
authentic  work  we  can  trace  the  changes  of  design  he 
made  in  the  course  of  painting.  For  Leonardo  was  not 
content  to  make  a  score  of  studies  for  a  work,  and 
to  hammer  out  his  cartoon  as  we  see  in  the  "  St.  Anne  " 
at  the  Academy  ;  he  altered  his  design  afterwards  on 
the  panel  itself.  In  the  other  version  of  the  MSt.  Anne" 
at  the  Louvre,  for  an  example,  he  has  repainted  one  of 
the  feet  in  a  new  position,  in  the  "Mona  Lisa" 
there  are  several  alterations  traceable.  In  the  Louvre 
"Vierge  aux  Rochers  "  the  same  never  -  satisfied  re- 
search is  to  be  found,  and  in  the  uninjured  parts  his 
characteristic  painting.  The  right  hand  of  the  Vierge 
is  a  part  where  this  painting  may  be  found,  as  in  the 
neighbouring  picture  of  "St.  John  the  Baptist,"  a 
work  that  the  critics  have  so  oddly  taken  away  from  the 
master.  And  in  the  figure  of  the  angel  may  be  traced 
those  alterations  that  seem  to  be  inevitable  in  a 
Leonardo.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  wings  were 
originally  in  another  position,  for  across  the  present 
design  there  appears  a  curious  form,  like  a  rock  with 
green  fernery  upon  it,  or  a  wing  with  bright  feathers. 
This  must  have  come-  through,  or  been  laid  bare  since 
the  older  engravings  were  executed,  for  in  them  it  does 
not  appear  ;  now  it  shows  a  point  of  brilliant  colour, 
either  of  the  original  landscape  setting,  or  of  a  peacock- 
coloured  wing.  The  drapery  over  the  arm  was  another 
afterthought.  Now,  in  the  London  picture  there  is 
nothing  of  this  sort.  Everything  seems  to  have  been 
determined,  and  painted  right  away. 

But  painted  from  Leonardo's  design — for  a  point 
scored  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  comes  in 
well  here— the  altered  Infant  is  after  a  drawing  by 
Leonardo  in  the  Louvre.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  London  picture  is  the  second 
version — is  Leonardo's  in  its  alterations  as  well  as  in 
original  design,  and  was  carried  out  so  closely  under 
his  supervision,  if  not  partly  by  his  hand,  that  it  is  the 
nearest  thing  possible  to  a  Leonardo  not  absolutely 
from  end  to  end  the  work  of  the  master.  There  can 
certainly  be  no  stigma  on  the  National  Gallery 
authorities  for  buying  it  and  giving  the  price  they  did. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Herbert  Cook  comes  in,  and, 
working  on  a  hint  from  Mr.  Berenson,  attempts  to 
fasten  the  assistant's  working  on  Ambrogio  de  Predis. 
He  has  satisfied  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  everything 
that  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  that  artist,  that  the 
small  difference  in  the  treatment  of  forms  are  character- 
istic of  him.  On  this,  no  one  who  has  not  all  the  evi- 
dence before  him  can  have  an  opinion  ;  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  in  the  present  exhibition.  The  fixed 
datum  is  the  signed  portrait  (No.  49)  belonging  to  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland  ;  this  differs  considerably  from  the 
other  work  attributed  to  him.  Thus  the  full  length 
(No.  7)  is  like  the  portraits  given  in  the  National 
Gallery  to  Borgognone.  The  profile  of  a  young 
woman  (No.  51)  is  like  a  more  refined  work  by 
the  author  of  No.  44  given  in  the  catalogue  to 
Bernardino  de'Cbnti.  Again,  by  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  Dr.  Muller- 
Walde  has  decided  that  sortie  of  the  miniatures  in  the 
famous  Sforza  "  Book  of  Hours  "  in  the  British  Museum 
are  Ambrogio's.  But  these  help  little,  because,  if  they 
■are  his  they  represent  him  in  a  much  more  mannered, 
.  shoprliketphase,  and: much  farther  away  from  Leonardo 
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than  the  portrait,  not  to  say  the  Madonna  of  the  Rocks. 
The  case  may  be  stronger  when  one  has  gone  through 
all  the  paintings  cited  by  Mr.  Cook  ;  in  the  meantime, 
the  documents  point  to  Ambrogio  as  the  most  likely 
man,  since  he  is  admittedly  author  of  the  Angels  in 
the  wing  pieces,  and  Mr.  Cook's  arguments  corrobo- 
rate the  likelihood. 

It  may  be  added  to  a  notice  that  one  is  tempted  to 
lengthen  that  an  admirable  help  to  the  study  of  the 
school  in  the  exhibition  is  afforded  by  a  number  of 
albums  of  photographs  on  the  table  to  help  out  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls.  I  have  often  argued  for  this  as  a 
help  to  study  in  our  national  collections.      D.  S.  M. 

ECLOGUE. 

The  Fool. 
Worldly  Wiseman. 

The  Fool. 

IN  haste,  ere  my  senses  wither, 
I  travel  and  search  the  night : 
Whence  am  I  ?  what  am  I  ?  whither  ? 
I  must  have  fullest  light. 

Worldly  Wiseman. 

That  is  your  cry  !   Take  heed  ; 

Look  to  your  steps,  I  say. 
Return,  for  now,  indeed, 

Soul-traps  beset  your  way  : 
Some  man-devouring  creed 

Will  seize  you  for  a  prey — 

Some  engine,  baited  bright 

With  immortality 
Will  drag  you  out  of  sight 

And  rend  you :  know  that  he 
Who  must  have  fullest  light 

Plots  for  his  enemy. 

In  youth  we  hope  ;  in  age 

The  bargain  seems  unjust ; 
But  yet  though  none  engage 

For  Death's  cold  dust  to  dust — 
The  fixed,  the  only  wage — 

We  take  our  doom  on  trust. 

Such  is  the  gentle  rede 

That  prudent  men  embrace — 

No  fierce,  enchanting  creed 
To  live  for  in  disgrace, 

But  good  enough  at  need 
In  any  market-place. 

Stare  at  the  darkness,  shout 

Your  frenzied  how  and  why, 
No  ghost  will  whet  your  doubt, 

No  echo  give  reply; 
Only  the  world  will  flout, 

And  fortune  pass  you  by. 

The  Fool. 

Let  chance  sway  hither  and  thither, 
And  the  world  be  wrong  or  right, 

Here,  now,  ere  my  sinews  wither, 
I  wrestle  with  infinite  night : 

Whence  am  I  ?  what  am  I  ?  whither  ? 
I  will  have  fullest  light. 

John  Davidson. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

A  N  attitude  of  patience  modified  by  hope  has  cha- 
racterised  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week. 
The  settlement,  the  approach  of  the  holidays,  the 
Derby  and  the  lack  of  any  "bull"  points  has  checked 
all  speculative  activity,  but  there  are  signs  that  the 
dulness  and  despondency  which  have  been  more  or 
less  permanent  features  of  the  market  for  some  time 
past  are  about  to  give  place  to  more  hopeful  conditions. 
The  political  horizon  is  distinctly  clearer  and  the  war 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  financial  world. 
We  even  doubt  if  its  sudden  termination  would  cause 
any  great  change  in  values.  On  the  other  hand  it 
would  seem,  from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  statement,  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  pronouncement  to  the  bankers  was 
not  so  pessimistic  as  has  been  represented,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  attempt  to  attract  notice  to  himself  at 
Birmingham  has  been  set  down  as  of  little  real  im- 
portance. In  spite  of  official  denials,  the  statement  of 
the  Paris  "  Figaro  "  that  the  West  African  difficulty  is 
practically  settled  is  generally  believed,  and  except  in 
the  Mining  Market,  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  suzerainty  dispute  between  Mr. 
Kruger  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  has  been  a  mode- 
rate rally  in  prices  despite  holidays,  race  meetings  and 
the  continued  lack  of  public  support. 

At  any  other  time  the  greater  ease  in  the  monetary 
position  could  not  have  failed  to  exercise  a  much  greater 
effect  upon  the  Stock  Markets.  Some  weeks  ago  when 
in  various  quarters  a  Bank  rate  of  5  and  even  6  per 
cent,  was  talked  about,  we  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  lower  rate  was  much  more  probable,  and  on  Thursday 
our  anticipation  was  justified  by  a  reduction  of  the  Bank 
rate  from  4  to  3!  per  cent.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact 
alone  that  the  political  horizon  is  rapidly  clearing,  and 
as  confidence  is  restored  the  situation  will  undoubtedly 
become  still  easier.  Indeed  it  does  not  seem  impossible 
that  next  week  the  Bank  rate  may  be  restored  to  its 
previous  figure  of  3  per  cent.  Outside  rates  have 
already  fallen  as  low  as  2§  per  cent,  for  three  months' 
bills,  and  day  to  day  loans  have  been  arranged  at  2 
per  cent.  The  Joint  Stock  banks  have  reduced  their 
rate  for  deposits  to  2  per  cent.,  and  discount  houses  are 
giving  only  2  per  cent,  for  money  at  call,  and  2\  per 
cent,  at  notice.  The  Bank  Return  shows  an  influx  of 
^1,056,000  in  gold  from  abroad,  and  an  increase  in  the 
reserve  of  ^1,103,000  to  ^26,545,000.  This  is  higher 
than  it  stood  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  increased  1  "64  per 
cent,  to  47 '74  per  cent.  With  the  return  of  cheap 
money  we  anticipate  an  important  revival  of  activity  in 
the  Stock  Markets  as  soon  as  the  Whitsuntide  holidays 
are  at  an  end.  Consols,  which  last  Thursday  stood  at 
no^f  have  risen  to  11  if,  and  other  stocks  will  next 
week  scarcely  fail  to  show  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment. 

The  settlement  in  Home  Railways  on  Tuesday  was 
another  evidence  of  the  stronger  position  of  the  Stock 
Markets.  With  the  exception  of  those  lines  affected  by 
the  South  Wales  coal  strike,  satisfactory  improvements 
were  exhibited  by  almost  all  stocks.  The  London  Ex- 
tension scrip  of  the  Great  Central  showed  the  biggest 
rise,  having  improved  two  points  during  the  account, 
whilst  the  Preferred  and  1894  Ordinary  stock  rose  one 
point.  The  Market  evidently  considers  the  prospects 
of  the  new  line  more  favourable  than  we  do  ourselves. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  figures  relating  to  the 
capital  expenditure  already  incurred  and  to  be  incurred 
scarcely  justifies  any  such  improvement  in  Great  Central 
stock.  Chatham  Preferred  rose  i\  on  the  account, 
Brighton  Preferred,  Great  Northern  Preferred,  London 
and  South  Western  Consolidated  and  Deferred,  Metro- 
politan, South  Eastern  Ordinary  and  Deferred  all  rose 
a  point.  Great  Western  stocks  have  suffered  not  only 
from  the  falling  off  in  traffics  due  to  the  coal  strike,  but 
also  from  the  injudicious  issue  of  new  Stock  by  the 
Company.  The  issue  was  quite  unexpected  by  the 
Market,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  was  offered  to  the 
public  instead  of  to  the  shareholders  alone  was  regarded 
as  another  unfavourable  feature.  The  making-up  price 
of  Great  Western  stock  showed  a  fall  of  3J,  and  since 
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Tuesday  it  has  fallen  another  point  and  a  half  to  165. 
An  early  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  now  seems 
pVobable,  and  with  the  easier  condition  of  the  Money 
Market  the  price  of  Great  Western  Stock  should 
recover  rapidly. 


Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 


Company.  D 

Great  Northern  "A"  .... 
Great  Northern  Deferred  . 

Brighton  Deferred  

Midland  Deferred   

Caledonian  Deferred  

North  Eastern   

Great  Western   

North  Western   

Brighton  Ordinary  

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
South  Eastern  Deferred  . 

Caledonian  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Ordinary  . 
South  Western  Deferred  . 
Great  Northern  Preferred. 
South  Western  Ordinary  . 

Midland  Preferred   

Great  Eastern  

Metropolitan   

Great  Central  Preferred  . 
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4 
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7 

3l 

°§ 
6 
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•  51  • 
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•  176]. 
.  SS\. 

•  56|- 

•  i74f- 
.  166  . 

.  198  . 
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4 
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3f 
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93 
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84! 
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I 
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16 

14 
12 
12 
1 1 
10 
10 

9 
6 

5 
4 
4 
2 
18 
18 
16 


d. 
2 
1 1 

5 
6 
10 
1 1 

3 
1 1 

3 
2 

7 
1 

10 

6 
o 

4 
1 1 
2 
7 
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The  upward  movement  in  American  Rails  has  been 
checked  by  the  long-drawn-out  operations  of  the  war 
and  the  list  on  Tuesday  showed  a  majority  of  declines, 
though  in  all  cases  these  were  of  very  slight  importance. 
Mihvaukees  however  rose  2|  and  have  since  improved 
\\  to  101^.  Louisvilles  rose  \,  and  on  Thursday  had 
put  on  almost  another  point.  In  spite  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  Wall  Street  seems  determined  to  boom 
American  securities,  and  the  comparison  of  present 
prices  with  ante-war  prices  has  thus  become  even  more 
striking,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below. 

Comparison"  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 
before  the  war  scare  and  now. 


Railway. 

Price 

Price 

Differ- 

28 January 

26  May. 

ence. 

Atchison  and  Topeka  .. 

....  I31 

...     12^  .. 

 5 

•  B" 

Central  Pacific   

....  I4| 

...     I4|  •• 

•  +i 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 

...  99^ 

...    IOli  .. 

Denver  

....  i3f 

12 

-4 

Illinois  Central   

....  109^ 

...    I07|  .. 

—  2 

Louisville  

....  glf 

...      56$  .. 

New  York  Central  

...  112^ 

...    I  20|      . . 

+  l\ 

North  Pacific  Preference 

...  68| 

...    68J  .. 

HI 

Pennsylvania   

60 

-  59! 

_I 

....  *9h 

20i 

+  1 

Net  Yield  of 

American 

Railways. 

Dividends 

Price 

Yield 

Company. 


paid  1897. 


May 


per  cent. 
£    s.  d. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5    ioii    4  18 


Illinois  Central                      5    107^ 

Atchison  Adjustment             3    66 

Pennsylvania  (S50)                 5    59J 

Denver  Preference                2    49 

New  York  Central                4    119 

Southern  Preference               1    30J 


6 

13  o 
10  10 


The  settlement  of  the  rate  war  seems  as  far  off  as 
ever.  Nevertheless,  Grand  Trunk  issues  look  like  a 
good  investment  at  present  prices.  The  big  traffic 
increase  of  ^16,807  for  the  week  ending  14  May  was 
quite  unexpected,  and  lifted  the  Guaranteed  Stock 
to  77.  A  falling  off  in  the  traffic  last  week  led  to 
a  small  fall  on  Thursday,  but  the  loss  was  speedily 
recovered,  and  the  closing  price  was  77§.  For  the 
nineteen  weeks  of  the  present  year  the  gross  in- 
crease in  the  traffics  of  the  combined  Grand  Trunk 
lines  amounts  to  more  than  ^200,000.  The  increase 
in  the  net  earnings  for  the  first  three  months  of  1898 
was  ^87,000,  and  assuming  that  the  same  proportion 
between  gross  and  net  earnings  still  holds,  the  increased 
net  earnings  for  the  eighteen  weeks  will  be  well  over 
j£i20,oo©.    In  the  first  half  of  1897  there  was  a  deficit 
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of  ,£265,000,  but  on  31  December,  1897,  this  deficit 
had  been  wiped  out  and  a  balance  of  £"10,000  was 
carried  forward  to  the  present  year's  account.  More- 
over by  a  new  arrangement  with  the  Wabash  Company 
the  Grank  Trunk  will  receive  an  addition  to  its  net 
revenue  of  £55,000  a  year,  increasing  by  ^5000  every 
five  years  until  it  reaches  £70,000  a  year. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Grand  Trunk  lines  in  1897 
amounted  to  £'275,000,  so  that  with  only  the  increased 
profits  of  the  first  nineteen  weeks  of  the  present  year  a 
total  net  revenue  for  1898  of  over  £400,000  may  be 
counted  upon.  To  pay  the  full  interest  on  the  4  per 
cent.  Guaranteed  Stock  requires  £'209,000,  and  on  the 
5  per  cent.  First  Preference  £^17 1,000,  making  a  total 
of  £'380,000.  There  is,  therefore,  more  than  £20,000  left 
towards  the  dividend  on  the  5  per  cent  Second  Prefer- 
ence Stock.  If  the  present  net  earnings  can  be  main- 
tained for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  Second  Preference 
will  therefore  receive  its  full  dividend,  and  there  may 
even  be  something  for  the  Third  Preference.  In  view  of 
the  rapid  development  of  Canada,  and  the  new  sources 
of  income  that  are  being  opened  up  in  the  North- West, 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  improvement 
in  Grand  Trunk  earnings  will  continue.  At  TJ%,  there- 
fore, the  Guaranteed  Stock,  with  an  assured  yield 
of  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  the  First  Preference  at  73], 
with  a  prospective  yield  of  7  per  cent. ,  both  seem  good 
investments.  For  the  speculator  the  Second  Preference 
Stock  at  anywhere  about  50  seems  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  large  profit,  for  if  the  present  traffics  are  main- 
tained, towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  should  be 
very  much  higher,  whilst  the  settlement  of  the  rate  war 
will  send  all  Canadian  descriptions  up  with  a  rush. 

Industrial  shares  have  been  a  little  more  active 
during  the  week,  and  prices  have  been  well  maintained. 
The  settlement  showed  only  slight  changes  throughout 
the  list,  though  here  also  in  the  majority  of  cases  differ- 
ences were  against  holders.  The  steadiness  of  prices 
in  this  market  shows  that  industrial  undertakings  still 
remain  favourites  with  the  investor.  The  yield  of 
industrial  shares  is  comparatively  high  and  so  long  as 
trade  is  good  and  business  profits  are  large  this  state  of 
affairs  is  likely  to  continue,  although  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  comparative  favour  with  which 
different  undertakings  are  regarded,  as  our  list  of 
industrial  companies  shows.  In  the  financial  papers 
there  are  indeed  frequent  letters  from  indignant  share- 
holders who  protest  vigorously  and  often  comically 
against  the  neglect  of  their  particular  shares.  Never- 
theless the  flow  of  money  in  this  direction  does  not 
cease,  and  every  new  commercial  enterprise  that  is 
turned  into  a  joint-stock  company  under  auspices  which 
offer  any  moderate  certainty  of  dividends  is  sure  to  find 
investors  ready  to  put  their  money  down. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend  Yield 

Company.                 1897.  Price  per  cent. 

Percent.  25  May.  £■     s.  d. 

Paquin                              10      ...  i£  ...  12    3  8' 

Bovril  Deferred                  5      ...  f  ...  800 

Do.    Ordinary                   7      ...  1  ...  7    o  o 

Mazawattee  Tea                 8      ...  i§  ...  5  16  4 

Linotype  Deferred  (£5)     9      ...  7}  ...  600 

Eley  Brothers  (£"io)    ...  iyh    ...  37;  ...  5  14  ft 

National  Telephone  (£"5)    6<    ...  5!  ...  5    6>  8' 

Holborn  &  Frascati          iof1)'...  1$  ...  568. 

Linotype  Ordinarv  (£5)     6      ...  5f  ...  5    2  7 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co           12      ...  a{  ...  568 

Savoy  Hotel  (;£io)              7^    ...  16  ...  4  13  9 

Jay's                                  7"2    •••  if  4  12  3 

Bryant  &  May  (£5)     ...  17^    ...  19  ...  4  12  -  1 

Spiers  &  Pond  (£10)        10      ...  22-  ...  4  10  10 

Harrod's  Stores                 20      ...  4^  ...  4    8  10; 

Swan  &  Edgar                   5      ...  ii  ...  4    8  ia 

Jones  &  Higgins                 9^    ...  z\  ...  4    4  5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  {£10)    ...  20      ...  58  ...  3    8  11 
(')  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

After  the  Whitsuntide  recess  a  large  number  of  pre*" 
spectuses  may  be  expected,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
the  most  important  amongst  them  being  those  of  the 
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large  jewellery  business  known  as  the  Goldsmiths  and 
Silversmiths  Company,  a  new  tea  combine  which  is 
understood  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of  Lipton,  and 
the  Gill  McDowell  Jarrah  Wood  Company  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  The  feature  of  the  week  in  the 
Industrial  Market  was  the  declaration  of  a  15  per  cent, 
dividend  for  the  year  by  Lyons  &  Co.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Company  is  going  to  cater  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  itself  at  its  new  establishment  in  Throgmor- 
ton  Street,  naturally  caused  the  shares  to  be  favourably 
regarded. 

Welsbachs  are  still  considerably  below  the  high  price 
they  reached  when  the  boom  occurred  a  little  while 
ago,  but  they  are  beginning  to  improve  and  we  expect 
shortly  to  see  them  surpass  the  highest  point  pre- 
viously reached  when  the  new  developments  the 
Company  has  in  hand  were  first  announced.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Welsbach  Company's  new  burner, 
which  dispenses  altogether  with  the  glass  chimney 
previously  necessary,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  favour- 
able impression  on  all  who  saw  it.  The  art  of  gas- 
lighting  would  seem  now  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection.  The  beautiful  flame  of  the  new 
form  of  Bunsen  burner  and  the  perfect  combustion  of 
gas  it  achieves,  together  with  the  greater  divisibility  of 
illuminating  power,  assure  to  the  Company  a  further 
long  lease  of  life  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
patents  have  not  now  many  years  to  run.  When  it  is 
also  considered  that  the  Company  will  have  a  large 
interest  in  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach's  new  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  which  Sir  Henry  Burdett  declares  is  "the 
nearest  thing  to  natural  light  that  it  is  possible  to  attain 
to,"  the  reasons  for  a  considerable  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  Welsbach  shares  are  apparent. 

Electric  lighting  shares  remain  remarkably  steady,  and 
do  not  cease  to  hold  the  favourable  attention  of  investors. 
A  considerable  amount  of  business  is  done  in  these 
shares  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  evidently  anticipated 
that  electric  lighting  is  still  destined  to  extend  largely 
in  spite  of  the  severe  competition  it  is  meeting  from 
improved  systems  of  gas  lighting.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  high  price  of  the  shares  of  many  electric 
light  companies  in  comparison  with  their  yield  can  be 
explained. 

Yield  of  Electric  Light  Companies. 


Company.  Dividend 

Price 

Yield. 

1897. 

25  May. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

St.  James's  and  Pall  Mall 

1.4 .. 

.  161  .. 

•  4 

6 

O 

10  .. 

•  25  .. 

•  4 

0 

O 

12 

.  16  .. 

■  3 

O 

6  .. 

.   17  .. 

•  3 

10 

7 

6  .. 

.     9  .. 

■  3 

6 

8 

Notting  Hill  (£10)   

6  .. 

.   19  .. 

■  3 

3 

1 

Charing  Cross  and  Strand 

7  •• 

.  13  ... 

.  2 

J3 

10 

House  to  House  (£5)  

4  •• 

•    9h  •• 

.  2 

2 

1 

Kaffirs  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  were  inclined  to 
improve,  but  this  unfortunate  market  had  still  to  undergo 
another  trial.  It  was  only  just  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  water  on  the  Rand,  when 
it  was  knocked  down  again  by  the  publication  of 
President  Kruger's  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the 
question  of  suzerainty.  Since  no  important  results  are 
likely  to  follow  from  the  despatch,  the  inherent  strength 
of  the  market  and  the  continued  progress  of  the  gold- 
mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal  will  enable  it  to 
recover  from  this  blow  also.  Prices  have  been  so  de- 
pressed during  the  past  few  months  that  at  the  carry- 
over on  Monday  they  showed  no  material  change, 
although  falls  predominated.  Hope  deferred  has  made 
the  hearts  of  Kaffir  ' '  bulls  "  very  sick  and  at  the  last  three 
or  four  settlements  the  account  open  either  way  has 
been  of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions.  If,  as  the 
"Westminster  Gazette"  says,  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
only  give  up  trying  to  make  Mr.  Kruger  say  "  suzerain," 
and  Mr.  Kruger  in  return  will  only  carry  out  some  of 
those  many  promises  he  has  made  from  time  to  time  to 
grant  reforms,  the  public  will  begin  to  buy  again  and  the 
South  African  Market  will  cease  to  be  a  playground  for 
disconsolate  jobbers.  The  deep  -  level  mines  have 
suffered  most  of  late  in  the  quotations  and  Robinson 


Deep  in  particular  has  been  hammered  down  as  low  as 
9|.  As  the  first  crushing  of  this  mine,  which  is  known* 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  propositions  of  the  whole 
Witwatersrand,  will  be  declared  within  the  next 
fortnight,  it  looks  as  if  some  people  were  anxious  to 
bang  the  shares  in  order  to  get  in  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible  before  the  declaration  of  results  sends  the 
quotation  up.  The  deep-level  mines  which  have  started 
operations  have  proved  that  these  undertakings  are  not 
less  but  more  valuable  than  the  outcrop  mines,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  Robinson 
Deep  will  disappoint  expectations. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   40 

Henry  Nourse  (:)   150 

Comet   50 

Pioneer  (2)    500 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Glencairn    35 

Ginsberg   50 

Ferreira    350 

Crown  Reef  (3)    200 

Jumpers  (4)   80 

Primrose   60 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 
Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Wemmer   150 

Jubilee  (5)   75 

City  and  Suburban(6)...  15 

Robinson  (7)    20 

Treasury  (s)   10 

Heriot   100 

Wolhuter    10 

May  Consolidated   35 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Angelo   75 

Princess    ...  15 

Langlaagte  Estate  ...  30 
Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 
Worcester    60 


(l)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^"250,000.  (2)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ;£i  10,000.  (3)  51^  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  ^"250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(4)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^100,000.  (5)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  ^"200,000.  (°)  £\  shares.  (7)  ^5 
shares.  (8)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

Deep  Levels. 
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26  May. 
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10 
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13 
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12 
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5& 

40 
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9 
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•  5 
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•  5 

20(?)  .. 

•  4 

3* 

15  •• 

•  4 

6J  ... 

9 

•  4 

2h  - 

4  •• 

•  3 

Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 


Price,  Life  of 
26  May.  Mine. 


Per  Cent. 

♦Robinson  Deep  (l)    200 

Durban  Deep  (2)    50 

*Crown  Deep   200 

*Rose  Deep    105 

♦Nourse  Deep    —   60  . 

♦Bonanza   io8(3)  . 

♦Village  Main  Reef(4)    75 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep   7°(3)  • 

*Jumpers  Deep    40 

*Simmer  and  Jack   4i(3). 

Glen  Deep   18 

Langlaagte  Deep   21 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(x)  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (2)  Owns 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ^36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (3)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (4)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ^200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (5)  £$  shares. 

The  success  of  the  deep-level  mines  already  at  work 
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is  giving  an  impetus  to  the  flotation  of  other  deep-level 
properties.  We  learn  from  the  "  Standard  and  Digger's 
News  "  that  the  Village  Deep  will  shortly  be  formed 
to  work  a  total  of  185  claims  south  of  the  Village  Main 
Reef.  The  Rand  Mines  will  contribute  21  claims,  the 
Goldfields  Deep  22  claims,  and  the  Wemmer  22  claims. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  will  be  ^"300,000,  with 
j£6ooo  reserve  shares.  If  this  flotation  is  successful, 
the  Robinson  Central  Deep  will  probably  be  brought 
out  with  a  capital  of  ^100,000,  of  which  a  third  will  go 
to  the  vendor,  a  third  will  provide  working  capital,  and 
a  third  will  be  reserved.  The  South  Nourse  Deep 
scheme  is  at  present  in  abeyance,  and  the  Ferreira  Deep 
flotation  will  probably  not  come  off  as  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected. The  latter,  it  is  noted,  has  cut  the  south  reef 
at  the  expected  depth.  The  reef  is  four  feet  wide  and 
gives  the  wonderfully  rich  assay  along  part  of  the  width 
of  four  ounces  to  the  ton. 

Concerning  the  Westralian  Market  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  ;  it  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Bot- 
tomlev  and  Mr.  Calvert  as  its  principal  supporters,  this 
should  be  the  case.  That  there  are  valuable  gold- 
bearing  properties  in  Westralia  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  valueless  propor- 
tions are  weeded  out.  When  this  has  been  done,  and 
the  capital  of  many  Westralian  companies  reduced  to 
manageable  dimensions,  public  confidence  in  the  good 
mines  may  be  restored. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

THE  BRITISH  ALUMINIUM  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  British  Aluminium  Company,  Limited,  has  issued 
^100,000  of  5  per  cent.  Debentures,  ^18,000  of  which 
had  already  been  applied  for  and  allotted  to  share- 
holders. The  Company  was  started  in  1896  with  a 
share  capital  of  ^300,000,  all  of  which  has  been  issued. 
At  its  inception,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Company 
met  with  violent  opposition  owing  to  its  proposal  to  con- 
vert the  beautiful  Falls  of  Foyers  into  a  source  of 
mechanical  power.  But  this  opposition  was  overcome, 
the  works  established,  and  the  production  of  aluminium 
was  started  about  the  end  of  1896.  The  first  complete 
year's  trading  to  31  December,  1897,  showed  a  gross 
profit  of  ^'23,644,  and  the  present  assets  of  the 
Cempany  are  valued,  apart  from  the  goodwill  and 
patents,  at  ^625,000,  and  the  Company's  £10  Prefer- 
ence shares  are  quoted  at  £13,  and  the  £10  Ordinary 
shares  at  £10  15.Y.  The  Debenture  issue  is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  further  capital  for  the  necessary 
development  of  the  undertaking  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  aluminium  manufactured  by  the  Company's 
process. 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Anglo-French  Textile  Company,  Limited,  is 
formed  with  a  capital  of  ^200,000,  in  100,000  seven 
per  cent.  Preference  shares  of  £10  each,  and  100,000 
Ordinal  v  shares  of  £1  each,  to  establish  a  spinning 
and  weaving  mill  at  Pondicherry,  in  French  India. 
Machinery  able  to  turn  out  120,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn, 
and  to  weave  a  proportionate  amount  into  fabrics  is  to 
be  prov  ided.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  the 
heavy  duties  imposed  on  cotton  goods  in  the  French 
colonies,  large  profits  are  anticipated.  The  Ordinary 
shares  will  have  the  right,  however,  to  only  one-half  the 
profits  of  each  year  after  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
has  been  paid  in  addition  to  the  dividend  on  the 
Preference  shares,  the  other  half  going  to  the  directors, 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  fees.  The  present  issue  is 
of  7500  Preference  shares  and  75,000  Ordinary,  the  rest 
being  reserved  for  the  directors  and  their  friends. 
Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers  may  like  to  subscribe 
the  capital  as  a  hedge  against  future  misfortunes  like 
the  present  issue  that  may  befall  their  home  industry. 

NATIONAL  RELIANCE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  dearth  of  insurance 
companies,  but  the  promoters  of  the  National  Reliance 
Insurance  Company,  Limited,  think  that  there  is  room 
for  another,  at  least  in  the  department  of  fire  insurance, 
to  which  it  is  proposed  at  the  outset  to  devote  most 


attention,  though  Employers'  Liability  Insurance  will 
also  be  undertaken.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
^500,000,  in  100,000  shares  of  ^5  each,  500  of  which 
are  to  be  issued  to  the  founder  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
James  Hewitt,  insurance  broker,  as  fully  paid.  Only 
£1  5*.  on  each  share  will  be  called  up,  and  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  further  calls  may  be  necessary. 

VOGELSTRUl'S    CONSOLIDATED  DEEP. 

The  Vogelstruis  Deep  is  raising  further  working 
capital  by  the  issue  to  its  shareholders  of  ^122,500  of 
six  per  cent,  debentures,  redeemable  after  July,  1902, 
by  ten  annual  drawings  at  par.  The  Company  reserves 
the  right  to  issue  further  debentures  to  the  extent  of 
^127,500,  to  rank  equally  with  the  present  issue  in 
point  of  charge,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  issue  has 
been  guaranteed.  The  Vogelstruis  Deep  is  not  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  deep-level  mines  of  the  Rand,  but  it  is 
a  sound  undertaking,  and  the  debentures  offer  a  good 
rate  of  interest  to  the  investor. 

THE  BRITISH  HYDRAULIC  JOINTING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  British  Hydraulic  Jointing  Company,  Limited,  to 
which  we  referred  briefly  last  week,  out  of  its  capital  of 
200,000,  pays  for  the  Crowden  Jointing  patents  to 
Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley  the  sum  of  ^"1,025,000  in  cash  and 
shares,  he  having  purchased  the  patents  from  the 
Hydraulic  Joint  Syndicate  for  ^800,000  in  cash  and 
shares.  It  is  not  proposed  to  manufacture  the  jointing, 
and  the  profits  of  the  Company  will  accrue  solely  from 
royalties  charged  to  cycle  manufacturers  and  others  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the  machines. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TEX. — -The  Company  is  doing  a  good  business,  and  paid  a 
large  dividend  on  its  first  year's  trading.  We  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  shares  should  be  so  low  in  price. 

H.  S. — The  prospects  of  the  Company  are  not  so  good  as 
those  of  other  Jarrah  Wood  Companies.  Early  in  June 
another  Company  will  appear  with  much  better  prospects. 

CURIOUS. — We  do  not  like  the  issue.  The  purchase  price  is 
high,  and  the  paying  capacity  of  the  business  is  unproven.  In 
any  case  we  should  not  advise  a  purchase  of  the  Ordinary 
shares.  The  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  Preference  shares 
will  attract  an  investor  who  does  not  mind  running  some  risk. 

M. — Yes  ;  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  buy  the  shares 
you  mention. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  SHORT  SHRIFT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Constitutional  Club. 
Sir, — I  should  judge  from  internal  evidence  that  the 
writer  on  the  article  on  "Virtuous  America"  in  the 
"Saturday  Review"  of  14  May  has  not  lived  among 
the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  of  whom  he  writes  so 
sympathetically.  If  he  had  done  so  he  would  probably 
change  his  tone.  His  statement  that  "  the  poor  white  " 
(who  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  meanest  sort  of  white 
that  exists  and  physically  the  negro's  inferior)  "will 
not  even  attend  church  with  the  despised  nigger,"  and 
that  "the  black  child  is  not  admitted  to  the  same 
school  as  the  white,"  is  true,  but  it  is  only  half  the 
truth.  One  might  go  a  step  further  and  state, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  "black" 
and  "white"  waiting  rooms  at  all  railway  stations  in 
the  negro  states,  just  as  there  are  "black"  and 
"white"  cars  on  the  railway  and  tram  lines.  The 
reason  for  this  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats 
is  everywhere  the  same.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  it  is  chiefly  if  not  entirely  a  question  of  smell. 
Few  white  folk  could  sit  through  a  service  in  a  negro 
church — there  are  plenty  of  such  churches,  and  the 
native  pastors  have  a  fine  turn  of  oratory  and  a  por- 
tentous collection  of  inconsequent  adjectives — without 
great  and  nauseating  discomfort.  The  results,  as  far 
as  "whites"  are  concerned,  are  the  same  wherever 
negroes  congregate.  This  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
closing  of  the  white  folks'  churches  and  associations 
and  schools  to  the  negroes.  Mixed  assemblies  are  a 
physical  impossibility,  and  even  were  the  white  churches 
to  open  their  doors  to  the  "  blacks,"  the  latter  would 
not  willingly  enter,  as  they  object  quite  as  strongly  as 
the  whites  to  the  proximity  of  the  other  colour,  andfor 
a  similar  reason. 
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Further,  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  negro 
is  by  nature  mentally  and  morally  the  white  man's 
inferior.  Up  to  the  age  of  about  thirteen  this  com- 
parative inferiority  of  intelligence  is  not  very  marked  ; 
but  when  once  the  animal  faculties  assert  themselves 
the  mental  powers  seem  to  diminish.  The  number  of 
racially  fine  negroes  who  show  any  marked  ability  as 
adults  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  a  negligeable  quantity. 
How  can  the  intelligent  white  man  be  expected  to  asso- 
ciate on  equal  terms  with  people  whose  mental  growth 
stops  short  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  the  age  of 
puberty  ?  The  moral  sense  is  even  more  stunted 
than  the  intellectual.  The  old  slave  was  by  all  ac- 
counts a  comparatively  virtuous  person,  because  his 
vices  were  held  in  check.  As  a  freed  man  he  is  little 
short  of  detestable. 

He  will  thieve  and  lie  and  drink  with  the  best  of  us, 
and  without  any  great  sense  of  wrong-doing  ;  he  has 
no  conscience,  or,  at  least,  a  perverted  one.  Our 
black  cook  used  regularly  to  steal  my  cricket  sash  to 
wear  at  church  on  Sundays,  and  when  taken  red- 
necked, blandly  confessed  her  fault  with  the  addendum 
that  she  had  a  "  powerfu'  heap  of  religion  and  a  great 
awakenin'  " ;  but  she  went  on  stealing  the  sash — and 
other  things  as  occasion  offered.  And  yet  she  was,  as 
they  say,  quite  one  of  the  "whitest"  negro  women, 
and  had  "got  religion." 

As  regards  lynching  the  matter  becomes  more  serious. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  sexual  question  is  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Living  far  away  in  the  pine-woods,  often  at 
considerable  distances  from  his  white  neighbours,  the 
settler  dare  not  leave  his  wife  and  daughters  alone  in  the 
house  without  some  white  man  about  the  place.  Witness 
a  case  in  point.  In  February,  1892,  a  white  settler  named 
Parkhurst,  living  in  the  pine-woods  near  Hawk's  Park, 
Florida,  was  suddenly  called  away  from  home  on  busi- 
ness, leaving  his  wife  and  child  alone.  The  wife  drove 
into  the  neighbouring  town  of  New  Smyrna,  and  per- 
suaded her  sister  to  bring  her  child  and  keep  her 
company  for  the  night  in  the  farm.  Next  morning  a 
man  galloped  up  to  the  "  store,"  which  was  near  our 
house,  saying  that  on  passing  by  Parkhurst's  lot  he  had 
seen  the  two  women  and  their  children  lying  with  their 
throats  cut  in  the  verandah.  The  women  had  been 
outraged.  White  settlers  were  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  surrounding  woods,  formally  sworn,  and 
were  sent  off  in  parties  of  four  to  scour  the  prairie 
land  for  the  murderer.  The  search  continued  for  four 
days,  and  two  niggers  were  caught  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  themselves.  They  were  im- 
prisoned in  New  Smyrna,  and,  though  the  case  against 
one  was  clear  (the  other  was  set  free),  it  took  two 
years  to  get  a  conviction — so  dilatory  was  the  justice 
in  these  parts.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  question  whether  he  himself  would 
have  felt  any  scruple  in  lynching  the  murderer  if  he  had 
been  morally  certain  of  his  guilt.  I  confess  that  I 
would  have  done  it  myself  with  no  more  compunction 
than  I  would  shoot  a  mad  dog.  The  obvious  retort 
is,  of  course,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prove  conclusively 
the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  but  in  thinly  settled  countries 
mistakes  are  not  so  easily  made,  and  the  fact  that  a 
man  has  been  driven  to  risk  starvation  by  taking  to  the 
hammock  lands  or  the  mangrove  islands  of  the  lagoons 
is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

For  such  crimes  as  murder  and  rape  the  punishment 
must  be  swift  and  sure,  and  justice  is  only  approximately 
possible  in  the  Southern  States  for  whites  and  blacks 
alike.  Our  nearest  neighbour  was  a  white  woman  who 
had  a  grudge  against  us  and  a  remarkably  steady  wrist 
for  a  woman. 

When  the  men  were  painting  the  verandah  on  the 
side  next  her  house,  she  used  to  pot  at  them  in  a  playful 
way  with  her  revolver,  with  the  result  that  the  house  is 
to  this  day  painted  on  but  three  of  its  sides.  The  bailiff 
wishing  to  prosecute  the  lady  rode  off  to  interview  the 
nearest  judge.  "  T'aint  no  mortial  use,"  said  that 
worthy,  "she  makes  me  tired;  we  carn't  get  a  con- 
viction nohow,  she  alius  leaves  twenty-five  dollars  in 
the  jury-room,  but  if  you  should  go  around  with  your 
shot-gun  accidental,  there  won't  be  no  inquiries  made." 
We  did  not  go  around  with  the  shot-gun,  having  unfor- 
tunately a  few  poor  scruples  still  remaining,  but  we 
were  often  sorely  tempted  to  take  the  law  into  our 


hands.  It  is  precisely  these  eccentricities  in  the 
administration  of  justice  that  have  evolved  the  amateur 
hangman. 

If  a  negro  commits  a  crime  nine-tenths  of  the  wit- 
nesses subpoenaed  will  be  negroes,  and  there  is  a 
freemasonry  among  gentlemen  of  colour  which  makes 
it  morally  impossible  to  get  at  the  facts  or  secure  a 
conviction.  Lynching  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
murder  or  outrage,  and  it  is  for  such  extreme  cases 
that  the  sheriff  keeps  his  bloodhounds. 

The  freeing  of  the  slave — in  the  abstract  a  great  and 
noble  scheme — has  done  an  incalculable  amount  of 
harm  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States,  and  has 
demoralised  the  negro  beyond  belief.  Old  slaves 
bitterly  regret  the  days  of  slavery,  when  they  were 
certain  of  a  comfortable  home  in  which  to  spend  the 
evening  of  their  days.  Many  have  told  me  so.  Under 
existing  circumstances  the  young  negro  who— "  pace  " 
the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" — has  no  nice  filial 
instinct,  disembarrasses  himself  of  the  old  people  as 
soon  as  they  are  past  work  and  leaves  them  to  die  in 
any  convenient  ditch.  Under  a  firm  hand  the  negro 
makes  an  excellent -and  very  faithful  servant,  and  is 
happy  and  content.  As  an  independent  citizen  he  is 
contemptible.  He  gets  high  wages  (5s.  a  day  is  the 
lowest),  with  the  result  that  he  will  work  only  about 
two  days  a  week  ;  he  is  unthrifty,  a  stealer  of  houseless- 
swine,  and  has  no  more  morals  than  the  proverbial 
goat. — Yours  truly,  An  Ex-Vigilante. 

THE  AMERICAN  LAND  FORCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

59, Elmfied  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 
23  May,  1898. 

Sir, — I  had  just  read  the  remarks  in  your  last  issue 
on  "  the  deplorable  inefficiency  of  the  American, 
land  forces,"  when,  curiously  enough,  a  letter  came  to 
me  giving  them  quick  confirmation.  It  was  written  by 
a  relative  of  mine  who,  on  26  April  last,  left  home  and 
friends  and  situation  and  joined  a  cavalry  regiment  of 
Illinois  volunteers  ;  it  is  headed,  Springfield  Camp, 
Illinois,  and  bears  date  5  May. 

I  give  a  few  extracts: — "I  am  sitting  in  my  tent 
as  I  write,  whilst  around  me  are  about  9500  volunteers 
ready  to  go  to  Cuba,  or  wherever  needed,  as  a  part  of 
the  125,000  men  called  for  by  the  President. 
I  joined  the  cavalry,  and  while  we  have  no  horses  so  far, 
we  expect  to  be  properly  equipped  very  soon. 
We  are  on  the  same  footing  as  the  volunteers  in  England. 
We  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  equipped  andi 
getting  the  boys  used  to  outdoor  life  and  to  be  drilled. 

I  was  appointed  Corporal  a  few  days  ago,  andi 
expect  further  promotion  soon.  .  .  .  The  duties 
are  light,  as  the  weather  is  too  wet  to  drill." 

I  confess,  Sir,  that  the  vision  I  have  of  this  brave 
corporal  (perhaps  he  is  a  general  by  this  time)  seated 
in  his  tent,  waiting  for  sword  and  horse  and  equipment, 
and  for  the  weather  to  clear  over  the  drill-ground  ;  and; 
the  further  vision  of  him  mounted  at  last  on  a  charger 
which  he  cannot  ride,  and  wielding  a  sword  of  which  he 
is  afraid,  moves  me  to  no  great  bitterness  of  tears,  and 
is  one  which,  were  I  a  Spaniard,  would  hardly  oppress 
me  with  terrors  of  doom  and  nightmare. — I  am,  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Shan  F.  Bullock. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
SARDA  CANAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  Paddington. 
Sir, — Mr.   Buckley  in   his   book    "The  Irrigation* 
Works  of  India"  mentions  that,  "  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  where  a  return  of  more  than  5  per  cent.  ort« 
the  capital  outlay  is  now  earned,  a  magnificent  project, 
called  the  Sarda  Canal,  has  long  lain  dormant."  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Sarda  Canal  project  belongs  to  Oudh, 
and  Oudh  is  a  country  which  is  honeycombed  with) 
wells.     But,  unfortunately,   the   Government  labour 
under  the  erroneous  idea  that  canals  are  not  wanted 
in  districts  where  irrigation  can  be  practised  from  wells 
and  tanks.   Now,  wells  and  tanks  as  a  rule  have  a  very 
deficient  water-supply  in  seasons  of  severe  drought, 
and  even  under  the  most   favourable   conditions  in* 
Northern  India  they  are  quite  unsuited  for  performing 
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two  of  the  most  important  field  operations  in  Indian 
agriculture,  namely,  the  irrigation  of  rice  in  autumn  and 
the  saving  of  the  leguminous  crops  from  the  ravages 
of  frost  in  winter.  Season  1896-7  was  not  a  good 
test  year  for  wells  owing  to  the  rainfall  in  November, 
December,  January  and  February.  Take  the  month 
of  November  for  example,  regarding  which  Sir  Antony 
Macdonnell,  in  his  Famine  Report,  mentions  that 
"during  the  last  fifty  years  at  Cawnpore  rain  was 
recorded  in  November  only  four  times,  and  only  five 
times  at  Agra."  November  is  therefore  practically  a 
rainless  month  in  that  part  of  India ;  but,  by  the 
greatest  good  luck,  "  the  Provinces  were  visited  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  rainfall  on  22  and  23  No- 
vember, 1896,"  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
•in  saying  that  this  rainfall  put  the  wells  out  of  court 
and  saved  the  arhar  crop  (which  is  sown  in  June 
and  July)  from  its  great  enemy  frost.  But  what  were 
the  wells  doing  when  water  was  wanted  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  for  the  sowing  of  gram  {Cicer 
-arietinttm)  ?  This  important  leguminous  crop  was  a 
failure  in  the  provinces  governed  by  Sir  Anthony  Mac- 
donnell, owing  to  want  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes; 
and  the  belated  rainfall  in  November  failed  to  revive  it. 
As  for  rice,  let  any  one  who  doubts  my  statement  re- 
garding the  uselessness  of  wells  for  this  particular  crop 
try  the  experiment  of  lifting  water  from  a  tank  for  the 
irrigation  of  paddy,  and  he  will  realise  how  very  little 
can  be  accomplished  with  even  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
steam  pump.  But  the  rayats  of  Oudh  are  not  the 
owners  of  steam  pumps,  so  hand  labour  is  employed 
in  lifting  water  for  three  million  acres  of  rice  land,  the 
crops  of  which  would  yield  quite  three  million  tons  of 
unhusked  rice  in  seasons  of  deficient  rainfall  if  they 
were  only  properly  irrigated.  The  fact  that  rice  from 
Burma  was  sold  in  every  bazaar  in  Oudh  during  the 
recent  famine  is  a  matter  more  for  regret  than  con- 
gratulation, as  the  "Pioneer"  tells  us  in  a  leading 
article  on  the  Sone  canals,  that  "  the  result  of  a  hundred 
experiments  in  crop-cutting  of  good  rice-fields,  irrigated 
in  1896-7,  was  an  average  yield  of  32  maunds  of  paddy 
and  63  maunds  of  straw  an  acre."  These  Sone  canals 
serve  the  districts  of  South  Behar,  the  soil  of  which  is 
not  a  whit  more  fertile  than  that  of  Oudh.  I  now  bring 
this  paragraph  to  a  close  with  the  words  which  were 
used  by  Colonel  Greathed,  in  describing  the  good  work 
that  had  been  done  by  canals  during  the  famine  of 
1868-9.  He  said  that  "I  trust  these  results  may  be 
pondered  by  those  who  recommend  dependence  on  the 
irrigation  to  be  obtained  from  wells  in  a  year  of  serious 
drought." 

I  have  before  me  numerous  copies  of  articles  and 
letters,  which  appeared  in  the  "Pioneer"  and  other 
Indian  papers,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1872,  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Sarda  Canal.  These  papers 
reveal  the  fact  that  vested  interests  were  predominant 
In  the  opposition  raised  to  the  construction  of  this 
important  drainage  and  irrigation  scheme  ;  the  truth 
being  that  the  powerful  talukdars  resent  official  inter- 
ference in  anything  connected  with  the  rayats  of  their 
estates.  This  is  but  natural,  although  the  rayats' 
interests  have  also  to  be  considered.  Now  Oudh  is  a 
-very  badly  drained  country,  which  suffers  alternately 
'from  floods  and  from  drought.  The  result  of  imperfect 
drainage  is,  that  cattle  disease  works  havoc  among  the 
herds,  and  malaria  every  year  finds  its  victims  in 
thousands  of  the  people.  This  desolation  is  graphically 
described  in  the  "Pioneer"  of  15  August,  1872,  by  a 
Government  officer,  in  his  article  on  "  Photographs 
from  a  Morning's  March  in  Oudh."  I  give  an  extract 
from  it,  to  show'that  the  worst  form  of  malaria  is  to  be 
found  in  districts  where  canal  irrigation  is  unknown  : — 
"  Passed  on  through  more  fever-stricken  villages,  and 
the  parcel  of  powders  carried  on  the  elephant  got 
smaller  and  smaller.  At  last  I  entered  a  hamlet,  on  the 
edge  of  what  had  been  in  ancient  times  a  channel  for 
the  great  river  Gogra,  now  it  was  a  morass,  filled  with 
coarse  rushy  grass,  rising  densely  from  a  foetid  slush  ; 
in  the  middle  was  one  little  open  pool  of  water  ;  and 
beyond  this,  the  old  bank  of  the  river  rose  in  steep 
bluffs,  crowned  with  sal  forest.  Anything  so  plague- 
stricken  as  the  village  I  never  saw — such  old  men, 
women,  and  weazened  children,  with  lank,  wan  faces, 
tottering  limbs  and  protruding  stomachs,  telling  too 
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surely  of  fever,  ague  and  spleen  ;  none  walked  or  ran, 
all  squatted  round  embers,  or  leaned  wearily  against 
posts.  The  chauke'dar  (village  watchman)  came  up, 
supported  by  his  sad-eyed  wife.  How  much  medicine 
was  wanted;  how  many  men  sick  in  the  village? 
"  Sahib,  rather  ask  how  many  are  well  ;"  and,  indeed, 
on  counting  up,  it  turned  out  that  out  of  a  population  of 
150  there  were  just  three  who  were  not  either  suffering 
from  fever,  or  were  just  recovering."  The  above  extract 
is  eloquent  evidence  in  favour  of  an  organized  system  of 
drainage  in  Oudh;  and  as  the  rainfall  varies  considerably 
in  even  limited  areas,  a  network  of  canals  and  drainage 
channels  would  carry  the  surplus  water  of  the  upper  dis- 
tricts to  those  tracts  lower  down,  where  thirsty  rice-fields 
extend  into  thejaunpur,  Azamgarh,  Benares  and  Ghazi- 
pur  districts.  The  following  extract  from  my  report  to  the 
Famine  Commission  of  1878  will  explain  the  meaning 
and  the  importance  of  my  statement  : — 


Year. 

Rainfall  at 
Sadowa,  Saran. 

Rainfall  at  Parsa, 
Cnamparan. 

Difference  in 
favour  of  unculti- 
vated tract. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1875 

36 

40 

4 

1876 

42-81 

58 

i5-I9 

1877 

24"5° 

60 

35  5° 

Parsa  is  only  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Sadowa,  and  yet 
in  1877  the  Parsa  rainfall  exceeded  that  of  Sadowa  by 
35 '50  inches.  Dr.  Voelcker  states  in  his  report  to 
Government  that  "the  following  instance  has  been 
given  me  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Macleod  (of  variations  in  the 
rainfall)  :  At  Segowli,  in  Behar,  it  is  80  inches  yearly  ; 
at  Rajghat,  nine  miles  to  the  west,  47  inches  ;  at  Bey- 
reah,  five  miles  west  of  Rajghat,  36  inches ;  and  at 
Malayah,  five  miles  south-west  of  Beyreah,  26  inches  ; 
whilst  at  Dhokraha,  six  miles  north  of  Segowli,  it  is 
66^  inches." 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  amount 
of  land  under  rice  in  the  three  Northern  Administrations 
is  now  given  to  show  the  importance  of  this  particular 
crop  to  the  rayats  of  Oudh  : — 


Actual  area 
in  acres,  on 
which  crops 
are  grown. 

Total  acres 
under  rice. 

Proportion  of 
rice  land  to 

dry-crop 
cultivation. 
Acres. 

Oudh  

8,366,088 

3,069,416 

i  to  272 

N.W.  Provinces  ... 

24»584»616 

5,157,608 

i  to  476 

Punjab   

17,080,090 

747»456 

i  to  22-85 

The  cynical  aphorism  that  "where  ignorance  is  bliss 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise"  should  no  longer  influence  the 
action  of  Indian  administrators  in  agricultural  ques- 
tions, since  the  bankruptcy  of  India  can  only  be  averted 
by  an  improved  system  of  farming. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
obediently,  Donald  N.  Reid. 

INDIAN  GEESE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  Paddington,  W. 
22  May,  1898. 

Sir, — India  is  famous  for  its  geese— the  grey  goose, 
brown  goose,  and  bean  goose  being  common  among 
the  wild-fowl  that  frequent  the  jhils  and  lakes  during 
the  cold  weather.  Moreover,  every  well-stocked  farm- 
yard can  boast  of  its  tame  geese,  which  delight  in  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  cereal  crops  of  the  holding.  These 
tame  geese  from  time  immemorial  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  laying  silver  eggs  for  the  sarkar.  But  now 
the  creditors  of  this  spendthrift  sarkar  are  trying  to 
force  the  grass-fed  birds  to  produce  golden  eggs — an 
unnatural  proceeding,  which  cannot  possibly  be  fulfilled 
by  the  geese  of  India.  The  abortive  attempt,  however, 
will  expose  to  the  world  the  ignorance  and  arrogance 
of  those  good  people  who  as  yet  have  not  learnt  the 
secrets  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  plains  of 
Hindustan. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Anglo-Indian. 
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REVIEWS. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  AFRIDI  CAMPAIGN. 

1  "  Lockhart's  Advance  through  Tirah."  By  Captain  L.  J. 
Shadwell,  P.S.C.,  Suffolk  Regiment.  London: 
Thacker. 

TT  may  be  assumed  that  Captain  Shadwell,  the  author 
A  of  this  narrative,  was  not  a  combatant  officer,  since  he 
was  the  acknowledged  war-correspondent  of  one  London 
and  one  Indian  journal.  Certainly  an  officer  with  his 
scientific  training  was  specially  competent  to  describe 
the  practical  work  and  difficulties  of  a  campaign, 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  the  great  masters  of 
war-correspondence  have  hitherto  been  civilians.  For 
obvious  reasons  of  discipline  and  impartiality  comba- 
tant officers  should  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  this 
office,  unless  themselves  commanding  in  chief.  But, 
unfortunately,  few  generals,  like  Xenophon,  Caesar  and 
Moltke,  have  the  skill  or  the  assurance  to  delight  the 
world  and  adorn  history  with  the  story  of  their  cam- 
paigns, the  schemes  they  formed,  or  imagined  they 
formed,  the  difficulties  they  created  or  overcame,  and  to 
award,  like  Providence,  an  impartial  meed  of  praise  or 
blame  to  themselves  or  their  subordinates.  Failing 
this  fine  outcome  of  the  .war-correspondent's  art,  we 
may  well  be  content  with  the  manly  and  spirited 
record  of  Captain  Shadwell,  and.  endeavour,  without 
repeating  the  familiar  incidents  of  the  campaign, 
to  note  a  few  of  the  points  which  it  emphasises  or 
suggests. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  Afridi 
and  Orakzai  tribes  which  is  fairly  correct,  but  dwells, 
with  unpleasant  emphasis,  upon  the  least  amiable  traits 
of  their  character.  If  his  enemy  fight  with  gallantry 
and  skill,  this  should  suffice  for  a  soldier  critic  ; 
and  it  matters  not  to  him  whether  they  are  liars, 
robbers  and  murderers.  But  neither  Afridis  nor 
Orakzais  are  as  evil  or  treacherous  as  they  are  painted. 
The  writer  of  this  review  has  known  many  Afridis  who 
were  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  splendid  specimens  of 
savage  humanity,  and  for  six  months  he  had  as 
orderly  a  head  man  of  the  Orakzais,  who  never  left 
him  by  day  and  slept  before  his  tent  door  at  night  and 
was  a  monument  of  devotion  and  fidelity.  These  people 
have  the  virtues  and  vices,  both  conventional,  of  wild 
mountaineers  who  have  for  centuries  defended  an 
inhospitable  country  against  persistent  enemies  as 
savage  and  bloodthirsty  as  themselves.  Robbery  and 
cattle-lifting  are  the  natural  occupation  of  a  race  who, 
like  the  Scotch  Highland  ers  of  the  last  century,  live  in  a 
country  so  barren  that  unless  they  steal  their  dinner 
they  go  without  it  altogether.  Their  personal  and  clan 
feuds  are  not  unlike  the  Corsican  vendetta:  and,  as  regards 
the  murder  of  travellers  and  traders,  every  stranger  is 
to  the  "  savage  "  an  active  or  potential  enemy.  They 
certainly  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  but  the  annals  of  the  Divorce  Court  do  not  show 
this  to  be  a  virtue  of  even  the  highest  civilisation. 
Suffice  it  that  they  are  good  and  brave  fighters,  and  in 
their  own  mountain  fastnesses  are  as  formidable  as  any 
enemy  the  British  army  are  likely  to  meet.  The  more 
that  are  enlisted  in  our  ranks  the  better.  Such  recruit- 
ment has  been  lately  criticised  as  mistaken  and  dan- 
gerous :  but  the  truth  is  that  no  soldier  is  stauncher  in 
every  respect  than  the  Afridi,  and  that  he  fights  by  pre- 
ference againsthis  own  people,  for  he  then  understands 
both  the  country  and  the  method  of  warfare3  and  has 
the  additional  pleasure  of  being  able  to  shoot  some  of 
his  clansmen  with  whom  he  may  be  at  feud.  Another 
element  in  our  army  which  Captain  Shadwell's  narrative 
proves  should ,  be  strengthened  as  much  as  possible  is 
the  Goorkha  contingent,  which  has  indeed  been  doubled 
of  late  years  but  is  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
best  recruits  from  Nepal,  but  it  is  a  matter  deserving 
the  constant  attention  of  the  Government.  Qur  Indian 
wars  are  now  almost  exclusively  mountain  campaigns, 
and  for  these  we  require  hill-men,  of  whom  Afridis, 
Dogra  Rajputs. and  Goorkhas  are  the  most serviceable^- 
especially  the*  Gqorkhas,  who, have  few  .of  the  prejudices 
which  discount  the  merits  of  Hindu  troops,  British  . 
soldiers  are  too,  valuable  to  be  squandered  in  hiMr 
fighting- against  any  but;  a  European  enemy,  and  un- ,\ 


less  they  have  been  long  "  cantoned  "  in  hill  stations  and 
constantly  exercised  in  mountain  climbing,  they  are  in- 
efficient. Here  the  practice  of  the  Indian  army  head- 
quarters is  largely  at  fault.  Three  times  the  present 
number  of  British  troops  should  habitually  be  quartered 
in  hill  stations,  and  instead  of  formal  drill  on  their 
limited  parade-grounds  they  should  be  daily  exercised 
in  manoeuvres  on  the  hill-side  till  they  become  as  active 
and  hardy  as  mountain  goats  and  have  learned  to  take 
advantage  of  cover  as  cleverly  as  the  Goorkha  or  Afridi. 
Nothing  in  this  book  strikes  the  reader  more  forcibly 
than  that  our  losses  and  disasters  in  the  campaign  were 
principally  caused  by  the  employment  of  a  force  too 
numerous  for  the  work  and  the  enemy  opposed  to 
us.  Twenty  thousand  men  would  have  been  ample 
for  a  campaign  which  seventy  thousand,  with  their  end- 
less lines  of  transport  and  commissariat,  turned  into 
discreditable  confusion.  The  resolution  to  advance 
to  Tirah,  the  summer  headquarters  of  the  Afridis, 
was  an  eminently  wise  one,  and  the  success  which 
attended  it  will  have  a  great  and  lasting  effect  ; 
but  our  principal  difficulties  were  of  our  own  creation, 
and  our  prestige  in  the  East  has  been  injured  by  em- 
ploying against  one  or  two  hill  tribes  a  force  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  repel  a  Russian  invasion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  regretted  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  preparations  allowed  the  Imperial  Service 
troops  and  transport  of  the  Native  States  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  regular  army. 
Admirably  did  they  perform  their  share  of  duty,  and 
special  distinction  was  won  by  the  troops  of  the 
Maharajas  of  Gwalior,  Jodhpore  and  Pattiala,  and  the 
Rajas  of  Kapurthalla,  Jheend,  Nabha,  Dholpur  and 
Nahan,  while  their  transport  arrangements  were  con- 
sidered by  Captain  Shadwell  to  be  superior  to  our  own. 
In  no  department  of  the  Indian  army  is  improvement 
more  needed  than  in  transport,  and  each  important 
campaign,  like  those  in  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Afridi  country,  strips  India  of  baggage  animals,  mules, 
ponies  and  camels,  which  are  drafted  in  thousands  but 
never  return.  The  only  animals  of  much  value  in  hilly 
countries  are  mules,  and  a  system  should  be  devised  for 
breeding  mules  on  a  large  scale  by  establishing  among 
the  country  people  annual  fairs  and  valuable  prizes, 
so  as  to  secure  a  large  and  constant  supply.  The  camel 
is  an  impossible  beast  except  in  a  plain  country,  and  I 
he  was  the  despair  of  our  commissariat  and  transport 
in  the  Afghan  compaigns.  When  the  Indian  finances 
are  again  in  a  flourishing  condition,  a  light  railway 
should  be  laid  along  the  entire  frontier  and  each 
important  station  connected  with  the  main  system  of 
the  country.  The  Soudan  campaign  has  shown  how 
such  a  railway  is  an  economy  in  the  saving  of  transport : 
but  within  the  independent  hills  the  mule  will  retain 
his  well-deserved  supremacy. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  Tir:ih  expedition  are 
summarised  fairly  by  Captain  Shadwell  in  his  second 
chapter.  Chief  of  these,  and  the  only  one  which  in  any 
way  justified  the  assembly  of  so  large  a  force,  was  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  Khaibar  forts. by  the 
Afridis.  No  wonder  that  such  a  striking  catastrophe 
caused  the  military  authorities  to  lose  their  heads  and 
anticipate  a  general  rising  of  all  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  on  the  border.  That  it  had  no  such  effect,  and 
that  the  tribal  risings  were  isolated  and  independent  of 
each  other,  prove  what  has  been  always  asserted  in  this 
Review,  namely,  that  the  rising  was  not  a  religious  but 
a  political  one,  due  to  a.  mistaken  frontier  policy.  A 
fierce  religious  fanaticism  unites  the  tribes,  and 
where  this  is  wanting  there  is  no  cohesion  among 
them. 

We  have  not  yet  sufficient  information  to  decide 
finally  upon  whom  lies  the  burden  of  disgrace  for 
permitting  the  capture  of  Ali  Masjid  and  Landi  Kotal. 
It  is  an.  instance  of  culpable  carelessness  and  want  of 
information  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  excuse. 
The  ignorance  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  regarding  the 
situation  at  Kandahar,  which  directly  caused  the  defeat 
of  Maiwand  and  the  subsequent  disasters,  could  be 
excused  qy  the  difficulties  of  his  position  in  a  hostile 
country.  But  at  Peshawur  there  was  ample  warning  : 
there  were  experienced  officers  and  .  a  large .  garrison 
at  Peshawur,  which  could  have  reinforced  the  Khaibar 
posts  in  a  few  hours..  .  That  they  were  no*  reinforced 
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was  a  grave  breach  of  an  obvious  duty  :  and,  until  the 
Government  gives  its  decision,  the  chief  political  officer 
and  the  General  commanding  at  Peshawur  must  divide 
the  blame  between  them. 

SCHENK  UPON  SEX. 

"  The  Determination  of  Sex."  By  Dr.  Leopold  Schenk, 
Professor  at  the  Imperial  and  Royal  University, 
and  Director  of  the  Embryological  Institute  in 
Vienna.    London:  Werner. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Schenk  did  not  carry 
out  his  intention,  announced  some  months  ago,  of 
giving  his  theory  its  first  serious  trial  before  one  of 
the  learned  societies  of  Vienna.  Such  a  course  would 
have  secured  the  kind  of  publicity  he  professes  to 
desire,  his  theory  would  have  reached  the  scientific 
world  with  a  graver  dignity,  and  assuredly  would  have 
given  an  equal  opportunity  for  the  "  further  studies  in 
this  direction  with  the  aid  of  modern  science "  which 
he  wishes  to  incite.  Moreover,  it  would  have  saved 
him  the  ignominy  of  the  authorship  of  a  most  unsatis- 
factory little  book.  Dr.  Schenk's  subject  is  not  new; 
it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  observers  and  specu- 
lators almost  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  thought, 
and  there  is  an  enormous  literature  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. Two  methods  were  open  to  him :  the  first,  to  take 
for  granted  past  theories  and  past  knowledge,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  an  exact  description  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations and  theories  ;  the  other,  to  give  a  careful 
and  systematic  account  of  the  history  of  our  knowledge 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  so  to  connect  his  own  work 
with  its  organic  roots  in  the  past.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  Dr.  Schenk's  book  professes  to  be  his- 
torical, but  any  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
modern  science  will  notice  in  it  an  endless  series  of 
confusions  and  omissions,  and  see  a  disregard  of  order 
and  system  so  complete  as  to  make  three-quarters  of 
his  volume  an  absolutely  worthless  padding.  If  any 
one  has  the  desire  to  see  how  incapable  a  guide  Dr. 
Schenk  has  shown  himself  to  be,  let  him  compare  the 
confused  and  disjointed  pages  of  this  volume  with  the 
succinct  account  of  the  determination  of  sex  given  in  a 
few  lines  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  or  in  the  two  short  chapters  of  Geddes  and 
Thomson's  "Evolution  of  Sex." 

The  scientific  and  general  public,  however,  is  more 
concerned  with  the  nature  and  value  of  the  theory  than 
with  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  theory 
depends  on  three  propositions.  The  first  of  these  is 
not  new,  and  is  scantily  treated;  the  second  is  not  new, 
and  is  scantily  treated  ;  the  third  is  new,  but  is  still 
more  scantily  treated. 

The  first  proposition  is  that  the  determination  of  the 
sex  of  a  child  as  male  or  female  depends  upon  con- 
ditions which  are  external  to  the  sexual  elements  or 
cells  themselves,  but  are  capable  of  modifying  these 
elements  before  or  after  fertilisation,  in  the  required 
direction.  Dr.  Schenk  has  nothing  new  to  bring  for- 
ward here.  Incidentally  he  rejects  some  of  the  old 
theories  as  to  the  association  of  maleness  with  one  side 
of  the  body  or  the  other,  and  practically  assumes  the 
probable  but  unproved  view  that  sex  is  determined 
by  conditions  within  the  body  of  the  mother.  What 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  many  animals,  and  particularly 
in  vertebrate  animals,  is  that  an  embryo  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  its  formation  by  the  fertilisation  of  an 
egg-cell  is  hermaphrodite,  and  that  during  the  course  of 
development  one  of  the  two  possible  sexes  outruns  the 
other.  Moreover,  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that 
in  a  broad  way  this  period  of  hermaphroditism  lasts 
longer  in  lower  vertebrates  than  in  higher  vertebrates. 
In  this  direction  an  adequate  collation  of  known  facts 
and  a  collection  of  new  facts  would  have  been  of 
supreme  interest  and  of  first-rate  importance  for  Dr. 
Schenk's  theory.  He  practically  assumes  that  in  man 
the  hermaphrodite  period  exists,  but  that  it  has  been 
compressed  and  pushed  back  until  it  may  be  over  even 
before  the  egg-cell  has  been  fertilised.  He  may  be 
right,  but  he  has  done  nothing  to  make  the  view  more 
probable.  '••  '  ' 1 

The  second  proposition  is  that  the  Chief  condition 
determining  the  future  dominance  of  one  stex'in  the 
hermaphrbdite  egg-cell  or  embryo  is  nutritional.  Here, 


again,  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  scattered  observations 
already  existing  and  clamouring  for  co-ordination.  The 
statistics  of  the  sexes  of  children  born  in  times  of 
famine  or  times  of  plenty ;  observations  made  by 
travellers  on  the  children  of  women  who  were  prisoners 
and  possibly  badly  fed  ;  the  sexes  of  births  in  charitable 
institutions  for  destitute  mothers  ;  observations  upon 
the  sex  of  the  children  of  patients  suffering  from  dis- 
orders affecting  nutrition  ;  observations  and  experiments 
on  the  breeding  of  animals  in  confinement — all  these 
and  a  thousand  other  lines  of  inquiry  oppress  the 
imagination  of  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  problem.  It 
would  be  inconceivable,  if  it  were  not  true,  that  a 
scientific  observer,  who  for  many  years  has  regarded 
nutrition  as  the  chief  determinant  of  sex,  should  have 
contented  himself  with  an  unclassified  and  imperfect  set 
of  jottings  from  earlier  writers  on  a  subject  absolutely 
vital  to  his  theory.  Quite  apart  from  embarking  on 
fresh  experiments,  a  diligent  man,  using  one  of  the  great 
Continental  libraries,  could  in  a  week  bring  together  a 
series  of  facts  of  fundamental  importance.  Dr.  Schenk 
is  either  ignorant  of  or  has  entirely  omitted  mention  of 
the  classical  experiments  by  Yung  on  tadpoles.  That 
observer,  as  every  one  knows,  made  direct  experiments 
upon  the  nutrition  of  tadpoles,  and  obtained  a  per- 
centage of  females  up  to  ninety  by  increasing  the 
nitrogenous  value  of  their  diet.  Dr.  Schenk  has  brought 
forward  nothing  of  substantial  value  to  the  support  of 
the  second  proposition  implied  in  his  theory. 

The  third  proposition  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  novel,  and 
upon  it  must  rest  the  final  value  of  Dr.  Schenk's  present 
contribution  to  the  question  of  sex.  He  enters  in  some 
detail  into  the  general  metabolism  of  the  human  body, 
and  with  considerable  ingenuity  argues  that  an  index 
to  the  nature  of  the  vital  processes  may  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  excretions.  As  a  whole,  the  body  may  be 
regarded  as  a  great  oxidising  machine,  and  if  there 
escape  from  it  the  slightest  trace  of  a  material  so  easily 
oxidised  as  grape  sugar,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
more  nutritive  substances  are  entering  the  body  than 
the  oxidising  machine  is  capable  of  transforming.  In 
such  a  body  nutrition  is  in  excess,  and  Schenk's  view 
is,  that  in  a  body  with  excess  of  nutrition  the  herma- 
phrodite ovum  or  embryo  is  determined  as  female.  If 
by  ordering  of  diet  the  nutrition  be  so  adjusted  to  the 
vital  machinery  that  no  sugar  appears  in  the  excretions, 
then  the  body,  which  may  be  regarded  as  relatively 
starved,  will  determine  the  sex  of  the  hermaphrodite 
ovum  or  embryo  as  male.  Here  there  is  the  great 
practical  side  of  Dr.  Schenk's  contribution,  and  here- at 
least  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  long  series  of  detailed 
cases.  He  admits  that  he  has  been  studying  and  ob- 
serving this  point  for  many  years.  If  the  cases  of  one 
physician  are  not  sufficient  to  Settle  any  point,  he  has 
always  ready  access  to  the  note-books  of  his  colleagues. 
On  a  minor  surgical  point  a  doctor  of  distinction  collects 
his  hundreds  of  instances  before  the  publication  of  an 
opinion  ;  Dr.  Schenk  is  content  with  vague  reference  to 
some  half-dozen  cases.  Never  was  there  an  attempt 
made  to  support  so  large  a  pyramid  on  so  small 
an  apex. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE, 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine."    By  W.  F.  Reddaway,  B.A. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

MR.  REDDAWAY  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
opportune  moment  than  the  present  for  the 
publication  of  his  study  of  the  inception,  evolution,  and 
application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  His  little  volume 
is  of  considerable  value  as  a  presentment  of  what  has 
passed  in  America  for  foreign  policy  from  the  time  that 
the  revolted  Colonies  became  conscious  of  nascent 
**  nationhood."  When  we  consider  American  action  in 
the  Pacific  and  West  Indian  Seas,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
future  she  will  find  herself  more  frequently  in  conflict, 
friendly  or  otherwise,  with  the  European  Powers  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Reddaway  induces  us  to  contemplate  that  consummation 
with  anything  like  satisfaction.  The  United  States 
irnaginetf  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  the  hege- 
mony of  North  America  was  to  be  theirs  and  that  the 
Col6hies  even  Of  Great  Britain  would  in  due  time  fall 
into  their  lap.  Long  before  the' Monroe  doctrine  was 
enunciated  by  Monroe  himself,  what  Mh  Reddaway  calls 
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■"the  transcendent  self-confidence"  of  the  United  States 
found  vent  in  an  opinion,  expressed  by  Madison,  that 
obviously  foreshadowed  the  pretensions  familiar  to  us  to- 
day. At  the  time  when  President  Monroe  declared  that 
the  American  continents  were  henceforth  "not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonisation  by  any 
European  powers,"  the  Government  of  the  Republic  did 
not  know  the  full  extent  or  character  of  either  its  own 
territory  or  that  of  the  hybrid  Republics  which  had 
recently  been  proclaimed  to  the  South. 

A  careless  reader  of  Mr.  Reddaway's  presentment  of 
his  case  might  easily  be  misled  into  the  view  that 
Canning-  was  in  large  measure  the  author  of  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  invoked  against  Great  Britain 
in  later  years.  When  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South 
America  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country, 
Great  Britain  was  divided  between  sympathy  with  Spain 
and  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  commercial  opportunities 
which  the  freedom  of  the  South  American  communities 
opened  up  to  her.  Mr.  Reddaway's  concise  statement 
of  the  position  leaves  the  impression,  which  is  a 
perfectly  fair  one,  that  South  America  was  the  Chinese 
puzzle  of  the  early  "twenties."  Canning's  policy  was, 
in  a  sense,  that  of  the  open  door.  He  wished  for  no 
territorial  aggrandisement  for  Great  Britain:  but  British 
interests  in  the  young  Republics  had  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  he  aimed  at  preventing  any  other  European 
power  from  acquiring  possessions  in  South  America  to 
their  detriment.  With  that  object  in  view  he  proposed 
an  Anglo-American  alliance — a  proposal  which  met  with 
as  little  response  as  Lord  Salisbury's  abortive  Arbitra- 
tion scheme  three  quarters  of  a  century  later.  The 
United  States  objected  to  Canning's  suggestion,  but 
it  seems  to  have  developed  in  the  brains  of  men 
like  John  Quincey  Adams,  to  whom  Mr.  Reddaway 
traces  the  authorship  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  America 
did  not  see  why  she  should  not  do  single-handed 
what  Canning  suggested  in  league  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  no  doubt  aimed  at 
the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  whom  naturally 
the  idea  of  the  unlimited  expansion  of  Republicanism  in 
America  was  abhorrent :  but  the  United  States  mis- 
trusted England  only  less  than  they  mistrusted  England's 
European  rivals.  If  Canning  was  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  genesis  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  put  his  foot  down 
firmly  in  opposition  to  it.  He  repudiated  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  institute  any  such  prohibition  as 
President  Monroe  indicated.  The  doctrine  could  not 
have  the  force  of  international  law  in  any  case.  Mr. 
Reddaway's  treatment  of  this  point  is  particularly  sug- 
gestive and  apposite.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  the 
expression  of  a  private  and  national  desire  ;  it  could  not 
be  binding  on  "outsiders"  to  whose  interests  it  ran 
counter.  Canning's  repudiation  was  all  the  more  em- 
phatic from  the  circumstance  that  the  South  American 
states,  having  freed  themselves  from  the  weight  of 
Spanish  tyranny,  looked  to  Great  Britain  as  their  friend 
and  not  to  the  United  States.  So  strong  were  the 
commercial  and  sentimental  bonds  between  Great 
Britain  and  South  America,  that  Chateaubriand  de- 
scribed the  new  Republics  as  a  species  of  English 
Colonies.  They  certainly  did  not  love  the  Northern 
Republic  much  more  in  those  days  than  they  love  her 
now,  though  they  welcomed  her  espousal  of  their  fight 
for  liberty. 

Since  1829  it  is  Mr.  Reddaway's  opinion  that  appeals 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine  have  borne  no  relation  either  to 
the  character  or  the  limits  of  the  original.  Although  it 
would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  more  sweeping  or 
explicit  than  the  original,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
admitted  that  it  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  many 
instances.  Mr.  Reddaway  himself  seems  to  be  a  little 
at  sea  in  his  treatment  of  its  application  to  the  Cuban 
question.  In  the  years  following  Waterloo,  the  am- 
bitions of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  caused  the 
United  States  serious  alarm  lest  Spain  should  be  induced 
to  cede  Cuba  to  France.  Later,  the  Monroe  Cabinet 
was  agitated  by  the  possibility  that  the  island  might  be 
handed  over  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  view  of  Jefferson 
was  revived  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  com- 
plete the  national  well-being  of  the  United  States.  "A 
strong  Government  alone  could  protect  the  numerous 
American  residents  and  extirpate  the  pirates,  who  were 


the  pest  of  American  commerce."  Calhoun  thought 
that  Cuba  was  worth  a  war  with  England,  but  Adams 
saw  that  such  a  war,  whilst  Great  Britain  held  the  seas, 
could  only  have  one  result.  Hence  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  was  postponed  in  the  hope  that  the  Cubans  would 
achieve  independence  by  themselves.  The  Americans 
abstained,  on  Mr.  Reddaway's  own  showing,  because 
they  saw  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  intervene. 
He  is  therefore  hardly  entitled  to  regard  the  present  in- 
tervention as  inconsistent  with  the  action  of  the  Monroe 
Cabinet.  President  Monroe  would  have  anticipated 
President  McKinley  in  assisting  the  islanders  in  insur- 
rection had  Great  Britain  taken  the  view  of  her  interests 
in  the  West  Indies  which  she  takes  now.  The  Americans, 
who  sickened  even  Cobden  by  their  anti-British  bragga- 
docio in  the  "thirties,"  left  Cuba  alone  in  the  previous 
decade  solely  because  they  feared  Great  Britain.  Their 
present  intervention  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  to  say 
nothing  of  Hawaii,  should  finally  dispose  of  any  rem- 
nant of  justification  there  may  ever  have  been  for  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

BIG  GAME  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

"  Short  Stalks."    Second  Series.     By  E.  N.  Buxton. 
London  :  Stanford. 

1VT  OT  many  weeks  ago  we  were  confronted  with  the 

^  news  of  the  death  of  the  last  hippopotamus  in 
Natal,  and  this  followed  close  on  the  account  of  a  huge 
"  bag"  of  elephants  that  fell  to  the  rifle  of  a  well-known 
sporting  peer.  Of  such  butchery  we  have  heard  enough 
and  to  spare.  While  not  able  to  agree  with  a  recent 
disgusted  communication  to  a  daily  paper  to  the  effect 
that  any  fool  could  hit  an  elephant,  given  the  chance,  we 
share  the  spirit  of  the  rebuke,  and  turn  therefore  with 
gratification  to  Mr.  Buxton's  modest  record  of  half  a 
dozen  excursions  after  horned  game  in  Somaliland, 
Crete,  Egypt  and  Daghestan.  His  work  contrasts 
agreeably  with  the  monotonous  tales  of  improvident 
slaughter  in  which,  merely  to  gain  a  new  sensation, 
Englishmen  embark  much  money  and  energy — both 
worthy  a  better  cause — to  lay  low  whole  herds  of  ele- 
phants and  antelopes.  Mr.  Buxton  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  that  his  pages  will  lack  readers,  for  his 
work,  whether  it  treats  of  troublous  desert  progress  on 
camel-back,  of  clambering  over  perilous  mountain  pass 
after  goat,  or  lingering  amid  the  more  gentle  glades  of 
Epping  Forest,  is  sure  to  command  and  deserve  atten- 
tion. In  the  volume  before  us  there  is  useful  reading  for 
the  practical  hunter  and  naturalist.  There  are  interesting 
notes  on  various  African  and  Asiatic  tribes,  and  we 
also  find,  particularly  in  respect  of  recent  developments 
in  Abyssinia,  not  a  few  wholesome  reflections  on  the 
political  conditions  that  obtain  in  those  parts. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  series  Mr.  Buxton 
gives  a  concise  sketch  of  sport  and  camping-out  in 
Somaliland,  with  numerous  interesting  allusions  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  fascinating  belt  of  wilder  Africa — 
happy  hunting-ground  of  sportsmen  and  political  mis- 
sions. The  desiderata  of  this  trip  were  koodoo  and 
other  smaller  antelope,  and  in  declaring  that  he  would  as 
readily  shoot  horses  as  elephants  the  author  administers 
a  sly  reproof  to  the  before-mentioned  slayer  of  these 
huge  yet  innocuous  beasts.  With  the  lions  and  other 
carnivora  of  that  region  the  party  lacked  success;  lions 
were  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence,  and  the  one 
leopard  that  afforded  a  shot  was  badly  missed.  In  this 
book,  as  in  others  from  the  same  pen,  we  note  a  re- 
freshing candour  in  the  matter  of  bad  shooting  and 
other  errors,  such  as  twice  shooting  the  wrong  stag  in 
the  Galician  forests,  the  recording  of  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  value  of  the  narrative.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Buxton  and  his  friends  apparently  get  within  shot  of 
ostriches,  though  the  characteristic  Somali  species  was 
observed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  second  chapter  brings  the  reader  to  the  Galician 
haunts  of  noble  stag.  Mr.  Buxton  had  accepted  an 
invitation  in  the  hope  of  possessing  himself  of  a  pair  of 
antlers  superior  to  those  owned  by  fellow-sportsmen — 
an  ambition  which  he  was  destined,  after  many  "damp 
but  delightful  days  "  of  stumbling  over  the  fallen  timber 
of  Carpathian  valleys,  to  satisfy. 

Among  other  items  in  this  pleasant  book,  we  have 
a  graphic  chronicle  of  an  unsuccessful  but  enjoyable 
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expedition  after  a  certain  much-neglected  ibex  that 
hides  itself  in  the  coastal  hills  of  Egypt  :  some 
notes  of  equally  unproductive  stalks  after  ibex  and 
leopard  on  the  historic  slopes  of  Sinai :  a  short  account, 
which  we  had  previously  read  elsewhere,  of  sport  and 
travel  in  Crete — about  which  picturesque  island  it  is 
lamented  that  "  Plenty  is  its  heritage,  but  not  Peace": 
and  the  concluding  and  best  chapter  testifying  to 
native  hospitality  in  the  border  wilds  of  Daghestan. 
It  is  in  this  last  chapter  that  we  are  brought  abruptly 
face  to  face  with  the  much-discussed  difference  between 
British  notions  of  sport  and  those  which  obtain  on  the 
Continent.  The  Russian  idea  of  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able "sporting  day"  must  be  read  in  Mr.  Buxton's 
book  to  be  appreciated. 

THE  THIRTY  DAYS'   WAR  OF  1897. 

"  Scenes  in  the  Thirty  Days'  War  between  Greece  and 
Turkey."  By  Henry  W.  Nevinson.  London  : 
Dent.' 

IT  is  just  a  year  since  Greece,  to  use  an  expression 
which  occurs  in  Mr.  Nevinson's  book,  was  "cracked 
like  a  nut."  Only  now  are  the  Turks  beginning  to 
evacuate  Thessaly.  So  much  has  happened  since  the 
military  promenade  of  the  "Unspeakable  One"  across 
the  richest  province  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  that  al- 
ready its  incidents  are  beginning  to  fade  from  our  busy 
Western  minds;  a  greater  war,  fraught  with  greater 
consequences  to  Europe,  now  absorbs  our  attention.  A 
book  upon  the  Graeco-Turkish  war  might  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  hopelessly  belated,  appearing  now  ;  but  of 
Mr.  Nevinson's  book  I  can  sincerely  say  "  better  late 
than  never."  For  Mr.  Nevinson  is  a  man  with  a  keen 
eye,  a  light  hand  and  a  mind  pleasantly  tinctured  with 
humour.  He  has  brought  all  these  to  bear  upon  the 
scenes  which  he  witnessed  last  year,  and  which  he  now 
describes  for  us,  with  the  result  that  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  his  book,  and  that,  although  his  chapters 
contain  much  that  appeared  in  the  "Daily  Chronicle" 
at  the  time,  they  are  still  welcome  in  their  more  literary 
form  and  under  calmer  circumstances.  Of  description  of 
actual  warfare  there  is  not  much  in  Mr.  Nevinson's 
book;  he  disclaims  any  pretence  that  it  is  in  any  sense 
a  history  of  the  war  ;  it  is  merely  a  record,  he  says,  of 
personal  experiences  entirely  free  from  all  questions  of 
military  science,  politics  or  controversy.  It  is  just 
because  Mr.  Nevinson  possesses  the  qualifications  above 
mentioned  that,  notwithstanding  this  limitation,  he 
has  been  able  to  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the 
war  itself,  so  far  as  he  saw  it,  in  Epirus.  We  are 
perhaps  even  better  able  to  comprehend  the  character  of 
the  raid  into  Macedonia  which  preceded  the  war,  and 
the  causes  of  the  Greek  failure  in  Epirus,  in  Mr.  Nevin- 
son's unscientific  pages,  than  in  any  more  technical 
account.  His  is  rather  the  narrative  of  a  traveller  than 
a  history  of  war  ;  but  so  sure  is  his  human  touch,  so 
illuminating  is  his  sense  of  humour,  that  without  effort 
he  gives  a  true  impression  both  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  found  himself,  and  of  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  During  the  war  he  relied  on  no 
reports  of  any  kind  giv&n  him  by  other  people.  He 
listened  to  them  with  gratitude  and  said  no  more  about 
them.  "And  so,"  he  says,  "I  have  narrated  simply 
what  any  traveller  would  have  experienced,  and 
what  any  traveller  might  have  seen  if  fortune  had  put 
him  in  my  place."  It  is  a  modest  assertion  ;  but  the  eye 
sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to  see,  and  the  fact  is 
that  few  travellers  would  have  seen  so  much,  and  fewer 
still  would  have  been  able  to  write  as  Mr.  Nevinson 
does  of  what  he  saw. 

Mr.  Nevinson  was  among  those  Philhellenes  who 
believed  that  the  mere  expression  of  Philhellenic  emotion 
was  a  wasteful  and  deteriorating  thing  unless  it  could 
be  at  once  followed  up  by  definite  action.  He  assisted 
the  "Liberal  Forwards"  in  sorting  out  the  very  mixed 
lot  of  volunteers  who  offered  their  services  in  the  cause  of 
Greece.  Captain  Cullum  Birch  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand that  force,  and  our  author  followed  him  to 
Athens.  While  there,  however,  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  for  the  campaign — the  paper 
which,  as  he  ingenuously  remarks,  represented,  if  it 
did  not  inspire,  the  views  of  the  Quixotic  party  to  which 


he  himself  belonged.  "  Certainly,"  he  says,  "no  one 
could  have  had  a  wider  or  more  varied  experience  than 
this  appointment  gave  me.  But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  I 
have  often  envied  those — no  battalion,  alas  !  but  only  a 
small  company — who  served  under  Captain  Birch, 
whether  as  officers  or  privates,  and  I  deeply  regret  that 
it  was  not  mine  to  stand  side  by  side  with  that  heroic 
little  body  of  Irishmen,  English,  and  Scotch,  who  at 
Mati,  Velestino,  Pharsala  and  Domoko  won  the  respect 
of  all  who  saw  them."  Mr.  Nevinson's  readers,  while 
quite  appreciating  it,  will  not  share  in  this  regret. 
Finding  himself,  therefore,  a  full-blown  war  correspon- 
dent with  orders  to  follow  the  campaign  in  Epirus,  Mr. 
Nevinson  prepared  to  start  for  the  front,  setting  down 
meanwhile  a  striking  sketch  of  Athens  in  the  throes  of 
war  fever.  Athens  seemed  to  him  like  a  modern  play 
enacted  on  a  background  of  /Eschylus.  "In  the  ante- 
chambers of  Ministers  and  the  entrance-halls  of  hotels, 
journalists  waited,  watching  each  other  without  ad- 
miration. Morning  and  evening  the  newsboys  started 
in  line  for  their  fiat  race  to  the  public  square.  Day  and 
night  the  cafe  politicians  prophesied  of  things  to  come 
and  thundered  their  exhortations  to  the  brave.  Here 
and  there  some  mother  or  a  man  too  fond  of  life  went 
crawling  after  a  Deputy  with  a  petition  for  exemption. 
From  all  sides  came  volunteers  and  Reservists  crowd- 
ing into  the  city — giants  from  the  Islands,  with  baggy 
trousers  flopping  between  their  ankles  and  hereditary 
weapons  stuck  in  their  belts  ;  shepherds  from  the 
Peloponnese  in  fleecy  coats  and  hoods  ;  workmen  from 
Patras  in  the  second-hand  leavings  of  Whitechapel. 
Just  before  ten  the  ladies  of  Athens  drove  out,  as  like 
Parisians  as  fashion  could  make  them,  on  their  way  to 
ladle  soup  into  pitchers  for  the  refugees  from  Crete, 
whilst  they  protested  that  never  in  their  lives  before  had 
they  been  out  before  twelve,  but  were  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  their  country." 

From  the  Peiraeus  Mr.  Nevinson  took  ship  for  Volo 
and  thence  he  went  by  rail  to  Larissa,  which  he  found 
struggling  to  do  its  best  for  the  reception  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  "  Some  mountain  batteries  fired  a  salute,  some 
infantry  battalions  lined  the  road,  a  cavalry  escort 
remained  mounted  to  their  own  satisfaction,  while  the 
royal  part}'  drove  to  the  little  white-washed  house  called 
the  palace."  At  Larissa  Mr.  Nevinson  received  his 
instructions,  which  were  to  make  his  way  along  the 
frontier  and  to  reach  Arta  in  Epirus  over  the  mountains 
if  possible.  These  instructions  he  carried  out  with 
pluck  and  perseverance,  and  thus  enrolled  himself 
among  the  very  few  Englishmen  who  have  crossed  the 
Pindus  mountains  from  Thessaly  into  Epirus.  From 
Larissa  Mr.  Nevison  went  eastward  to  Tempe,  and  he 
thus  describes  that  famous  vale  :  "The  river  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury,  but  even  more 
rapid,  and  thick  brown  with  mud.  It  never  runs  dry, 
and  that  is  such  a  marvel  in  Greece  that  it  may  partly 
account  for  the  religious  awe  with  which  the  valley  was- 
regarded.  For  Apollo  was  here,  and  there  was  a  sacred 
path  between  this  and  his  home  in  Delphi.  On  each 
side  of  the  stream  the  mountain  cliffs  rise  to  a  great 
height  in  precipices.  The  Greek  mountains  are  as  a 
rule  bare  of  trees,  and  that  bareness  gives  them  a 
peculiar  dignity  of  outline  and  brilliancy  of  colour  ;  but 
Teinpe  is  fairly  well  wooded,  chiefly  by  the  immemorial 
planes  and  the  dark  ilex — that  accursed  tree  which,  of 
all  things  that  grow,  was  the  only  one  to  give  its  wood 
to  make  the  cross  of  Christ.  Apollo's  laurel  I  did  not 
find."  Seated  upon  the  broken  bridge  over  the  Peneus, 
our  author  looked  out  to  sea  and  imagined  the  Greek 
fleet  passing  along  to  attack  Salonica  and  break  the 
railway  communication  between  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  armies  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus.  "It  turned 
out  that  I  was  entirely  wrong,  but  why  it  turned  out  so 
is  the  main  mystery  of  all  the  disastrous  war.  I  could 
not  foresee  that  part  of  the  tragedy  ;  still  less  did. 
I  know  that  the  broken  bridge  where  I  sat  was  to 
give  us  the  one  touch  of  comedy  in  the  following 
weeks.  For  it  was  by  this  bridge  that  Sir  Ellis  Ash- 
mead  Bartlett,  M.P. ,  intended  to  return  to  his  friends  in 
Turkey  after  his  triumph  with  the  army  in  Thessaly  ; 
but  finding,  much  to  his  displeasure,  that  it  was  in  ruins, 
he  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea  from  the  river's  mouth,  and 
so  was  captured  by  a  lurking  man-of-war  and  carried  off 
to  Athens  amidst  the  laughter  of  all  mankind."  From. 
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Tempe  Mr.  Nevinson  went  along  the  frontier  to  Kalam- 
baka  and  Malakasi,  and  there  saw  something  of  the  raid 
into  Macedonia  in  which  Milonas  and  his  men  "  made 
every  mistake  which  was  to  be  expected  of  an  amateur 
force."  From  the  height  of  Mount  Lakmon  Mr.  Nevin- 
son  looked  down  upon  the  Turkish  town  of  Metsovo, 
beyond  which  were  the  mountains  of  Epirus  and  the 
jugged  crests  of  Albania.  From  Metsovo  he  could  trace 
the  thin  and  precipitous  path  along  the  face  of  the 
mountains  down  towards  Janina.  That  was  the  way  by 
which  he  had  hoped  to  reach  Arta,  and  he  thought  with 
astonishment  that  that  was  the  way  by  which  Caisar  had 
come.  "  Up  that  rocky  precipice  which  fell  away  at  my 
feet  Ca;sar's  legion  had  clambered,  swearing  their 
Roman  oaths,  and  from  the  top  his  thin  and  firm-set 
face  had  looked  back  upon  these  self-same  mountains 
and  forward  down  the  desert  gorge  of  the  young  Peneus 
to  the  distant  snows  of  Olympus  where  Zeus  was  still 
living,  as  Caesar  may  perhaps  have  remembered  with  a 
smile.  And  now  a  few  fir  trees  stood  silent  upon  the 
rocks  which  he  had  trodden  ;  all  was  still  except  that 
from  the  station  below  there  arose  the  strain  to  which  my 
escort  were  dancing  in  the  courtyard  while  they  sang  in 
Greek  the  Sapphic  lines  : — '  Be  it  peace  or  be  it  war,  my 
darling  has  the  olive  on  her  cheek,  and  on  her  breast 
the  olive.'    For  they  say  the  olive  where  we  the  rose." 

The  passage  of  the  Pindus  is  from  the  geographical 
point  of  view  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Nevinson's 
book.  Maps  were  useless,  as  the  district  had  never  been 
properly  surveyed — a  district  of  deep,  wild  gorges  with 
dreary,  far-scattered  villages,  so  poor  that  glass  is  never 
seen  and  life  is  fed  on  sticky  maize  ;  even  the  halfpenny 
wine  of  the  peasants  is  only  found  by  rare  good  luck. 
Slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  our  author's  little  ex- 
pedition crept  over  the  mountains,  meeting  once  a  long 
train  of  refugees,  at  the  sight  of  whom  his  men  "  grew 
rigid  with  ancestral  terror  of  the  Turk  and  sat  down 
definitely  refusing  to  stir."  The  mutiny  was  conquered 
only  by  Mr.  Nevinson  mounting  the  favourite  pony  of 
one  of  his  men  and  riding  forward  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  owner  followed  and  eventually  all  got  safely  to  Arta, 
where  the  war  had  already  begun.  The  campaign  under 
Manos  is  described  with  sufficient  detail,  with  its  vic- 
torious advance  to  Pentepigadia,  half-way  to  Janina,  and 
its  disastrous  defeat.  A  single  Greek  battalion  had 
occupied  that  important  post,  and  before  it  could  be  re- 
inforced six  battalions  of  Turks  drove  them  out  with 
heavy  loss.  Amongst  the  killed  was  the  young  English- 
man Clement  Harris..  During  the  engagement  he  was 
wounded  in  the  foot  but  refused  to  leave  his  companions. 
"When  the  retreat  became  general  he  still  refused  to 
go,  and  the  last  they  saw  of  him  he  was  slowly  hobbling 
away,  turning  round  now  and  again  to  take  another 
shot  at  the  enemy  who  were  fast  closing  him  round. 
No  one  saw  his  actual  death,  and  for  a  long  time  we 
hoped  he  might  have  been  taken  alive.  But  the 
Turks  did  not  take  Andarti  (Greek  irregulars)  alive." 

From  Greece  at  the  end  of  the  war  Mr.  Nevinson 
went  to  Crete.  To  his  adventures  in  that  unhappy 
island  I  have  no  space  to  devote,  but  can  only  say  of  this 
portion  of  his  book  as  of  the  first  portion  that  he  gives 
us  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  insurgent  Greeks  and  of 
their  warrior  chieftains  which  are  of  the  utmost  interest. 

Wentworth  Huyshe. 

A   BOOK   OF  GIANTS. 

""  A  Book  of  Giants."    Drawn,  engraved  and  written 
by  William  Strang.    London  :  Unicorn  Press. 

A  LOVER  of  style  always  likes  to  get  the  material 
which  produces  his  work  into  his  own  hands,  to 
•eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  middleman  of  repro- 
duction. R.  L.  Stevenson's  fingers  itched  to  have 
•hold  of  the  graver  and  play  with  it  according  to  his  own 
fancy  ;  and  so  out  of  his  industrious  playtime  resulted 
those  booklets  which  have,  since  his  death,  been  partly 
reproduced  for  the  instruction  and  despair  of  professional 
•illustrators. 

Air.  Strang  seems  to  have  been  bitten  by  a  desire  to 
follow  Stevenson  on  to  that  delightful  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  which  he  made  his  own  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  so  trained  an  artist  has  here  found  right  em- 
ployment for  his  great  capacity.  His  book  falls  short 
of  satisfying  any  public  ;'his  verse  is,  for  the  most  part, 
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poor  and  strained,  so  also  is  his  sense  of  humour ; 
there  remains  only  the  artistic  value  of  the  woodcuts, 
which  is  happily  a  very  considerable  item.  The  subjects 
are  treated  with  erudite  simplicity,  showing  with  perfect 
frankness  the  various  influences  that  have  been  at  work 
in  forming  Mr.  Strang's  style  up  till  to-day.  The 
"  handling"  of  Legros,  the  woodcuts  of  J.  F.  Millet,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  old  German  school,  have  all  left 
their  marks  upon  a  man  who  seems  to  be  at  the  stage  of 
passing  from  apprenticeship  into  mastery.  The  design 
upon  the  cover  shows  perhaps  the  latest  influence  of  all, 
that  of  William  Nicholson.  But  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  such  qualities  would  rather  see  them  displayed 
in  work  that  has  not  to  be  forced  into  association  with 
verse  and  fun  which  are  of  the  feeblest. 

The  most  admirable  piece  of  engraving  in  the  book  is 
the  head  of  the  giant  in  the  "  Giant  and  Apothecary  "  : 
the  title-page  is  the  only  quite  poor  bit  of  work  in  the 
series.  Other  engravings  which  count  among  the 
successes  of  the  book  are  "The  Fat  Giant,"  "The 
Vegetarian  Giant,"  "The  Giant  and  the  Motor,"  and 
"The  Giant  and  the  Wires."  But  why  is  the  giant  in 
this  last  block  an  accurate  portrait  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
even  up  to  the  hat  that  is  upon  his  head  ? 

However,  when  all  has  been  said  against  subject 
and  matter  writing,  the  woodcuts  by  themselves  stand 
an  attraction  to  the  collector. 

LITTLE  DEVOTIONS. 
"  The  Little  Christian  Year."    London  :  Unicorn  Press. 

DEVOTIONAL  verse  that  is  feminine  in  its  charm 
generally  carries  with  it  certain  defects  of  its 
qualities  which  largely  undo  the  particular  effect  which 
devotional  poetry  should  have  upon  the  mind.  Here, 
however,  though  we  get  the  charm,  there  is  little  of  the 
accompanying  drawback  ;  the  ordered  seemliness  of 
its  thought  relates  this  verse  to  the  devotional  pieces 
written  during  her  later  years  by  Christina  Rossetti, 
where,  even  if  poetry  was  not  always  touched,  the  spiritual 
passion  of  a  reverent  mind  was  made  audible  and  the 
main  devotional  effect  intellectually  secured.  Though 
less  deep  in  its  aims,  this  "Little  Christian  Year"  is 
possessed  of  much  quiet  virtue  and  expresses  itself  in 
delicate  and  sensitive  language.  The  writer's  attitude 
is  that  of  one  who  sees  matter  moving  over  the  face  of 
the  spiritual  deeps  :  almost  every  poem  aims  at  tracing 
religious  truths  through  analogies  of  nature.  It  is  no 
very  novel  position,  but  in  presentment  it  reaches  above 
the  average.  This,  for  "  Good  Friday,"  stamps  its 
picture,  visual  and  mental,  with  sufficient  directness, — 
"  Far  dead  old  tree, 
With  black  arms  stark  against  the  bleeding  west, 
To  me  thy  nameless  hill's  unstoried  crest 
Is  Calvary. 

"  O  Last  and  First, 
On  Thee,  the  slain,  I  cry  for  living  bread, 
And  living  waters  crave  of  Thee,  Who  said, 
'  I  thirst.'" 

Very  few  of  the  poems  in  the  book  are  longer  than  the 
one  just  quoted,  and  there  are  but  twenty  all  told. 
Perhaps  so  much  brevity  has  sprung  from  a  desire  to 
appear  precious.  In  verse  where  much  depends  on 
Scriptural  allusion  and  quotation,  the  dividing  marks 
between  authentic  and  unauthentic  utterance  are  often 
slight ;  but  though  the  sound  is  somewhat  suppressed 
and  small  in  volume,  there  seems  to  be  in  this  book  a 
note  of  originality  and  truth. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORT. 

"The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport."  January,  to  May. 
Edited  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Hedley  Peek,  and  F.  G.  Aflalo.  London  :  Law- 
rence &  Bullen. 

THEJanuarynumberof  the  "  Encyclopaedia"  opens  with 
a  note  on  the  lion  by  Mr.  Selous.  That  well-known 
sportsman  repeats  what  he  has  remarked  before,  that  he 
considers  the  lion  more  dangerous  than  the  buffalo.  As 
Harris  and  Gordon  Cumming  have  said  before  him,  there 
is  no  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  outspanned 
waggons  in  the  darkness  or  when  rain-storms  have 
quenched  the  camp  fires  ;  and,  like  the  tiger,  his  vital- 
ity, though  far  less  than  that  of  some  of  the  antelopes, 
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makes  him  an  awkward  customer  at  close  quarters, 
even  when  wounded  to  death.  "Lord's"  and  the 
"Oval"  suggest  the  story  of  the  growth  of  popular 
cricket  in  the  metropolis.  "  Mountaineering  "  by  Mr. 
Martin  Conway  is  eminently  exciting  and  sensational 
It  is  a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  superabundant  daring 
and  animal  vigour  which  has  built  up  the  British 
Empire.  With  the  best  of  guides,  and  all  reasonable 
precautions,  it  is  the  danger  which  has  always  given 
mountaineering  its  zest.  You  must  take  your  chance 
in  treading  gingerly  over  a  shelving  snow  crevice,  in 
crossing  the  abysses  in  the  glaciers,  or  in  seeking  pre- 
carious foothold  among  rotten  rocks.  On  such  tiff 
precipices  as  the  Aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  is  in 
reality  comparatively  little  peril,  if  the  head  is  good  and 
the  limbs  are  firm.  Then  from  the  Alps  we  are  brought 
back  to  pheasants  and  partridges  in  England.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  ways  of  driving  partridges,  which 
has  almost  superseded  shooting  over  dogs,  and  are 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  anxieties  of  pheasant- 
rearing.  Apropos  of  pheasants,  there  is  a  very  note- 
worthy short  paper  by  Mr.  Walter  Rothschild  (who 
grudges  no  expense  in  riding  his  zoological  hobbies)  in 
which  he  defines  no  fewer  than  fifty-nine  distinct  species. 
Then  comes  pig-sticking,  the  most  breakneck  of  hard- 
riding  sports,  and  pigeon-shooting,  which  in  almost 
every  respect  is  its  antithesis.  Mr.  Stannard  freely 
admits  that  the  latter  requires  rather  skill  than  hardi- 
hood. Yet  the  crack  shot  needs  no  little  nerve 
of  a  kind  when  the  surprise  is  to  be  sprung 
on  him  from  a  wide  semi-circle,  and  he  is  shooting 
for  fame  and  heavy  stakes  before  a  deeply-interested 
gallery.  Mr.  "  Bickerdyke,"  who  has  recently  given 
us  a  clever  monograph  on  the  subject,  writes  upon 
pike-fishing,  trolling,  and  gorge  bait  ;  and  polo, 
about  which  the  Badminton  Library  has  left  little  to 
be  said,  is  followed  by  punt-shooting,  which,  as  it  is 
practised  at  the  present  day,  has  been  fully  expounded  by- 
Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey.  Really,  as  Mr.  Pope  tells 
us,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  great  changes  in  the 
punts  since  the  time  of  the  enthusiastic  Colonel  Hawker, 
though  guns  and  ammunition  have  been  immensely  im- 
proved. Mr.  Grenfell  treats  most  ably  and  admirably 
of  punting  as  a  river  sport.  Mr.  Harting,  who  has 
many  good  zoological  articles,  writes  upon  quails, 
rooks,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  has  much  to  say  about 
rabbits  and  rabbit-shooting — which  to  our  mind  rivals 
rat-hunting  as  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  minor  sports 
—and  Mr.  Millais,  after  long  experience  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  is  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  ptarmigan 
and  the  roe.  As  he  says,  killing  roe  with  shot  guns  is 
the  tamest  of  entertainments — at  least  at  the  battues 
which  are  always  woefully  mismanaged,  and  where  the 
bucks  generally  break  back.  But  shooting  on  your  own 
account  in  the  great  fir  woods,  with  a  couple  or  two  of 
lively  little  beagles  and  a  steady  old  pointer  to  stick  to 
the  scent,  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Rowing  and  riding  are  treated  in  such  detail  that  we 
can  only  mention  them,  but  we  are  impressed  in  Mr. 
Rowe's  able  disquisition  on  the  former  with  the  agree- 
able latitude  allowed  in  contemporary  training.  No 
longer  are  the  competitors  kept  on  a  short  regimen  of 
mouldy  crusts  and  raw  beefsteak.  They  may  eat, 
within  reasonable  limits,  almost  anything  simple  that 
they  like,  and  the  chief  privation  is  the  stern  embargo 
on  tobacco.  But  the  outbreak  after  the  event  brings 
ample  compensation.  Racing  is  excellently  done  by 
Mr.  Watson  and  with  the  fullness  which  the  popularity 
of  the  subject  demands.  Specially  good  are  his  re- 
marks on  handicapping  and  steeple-chasing,  and  there 
are  interesting  sections  on  the  recent  "  cracks"  of  the 
course  and  the  stud,  and  on  the  famous  jockeys  who 
have  made  fabulous  incomes. 

FICTION. 

"A  Departure  from  Tradition,  and  other  Stories."  By 
Rosalie  Masson.    London  :  Bliss. 

'  I  "HE  author,  who  has  accomplished  some  successful 
nonsense  and  some  unsuccessful,  or  less  success- 
ful, seriousness  in  her  volume  of  short  stories,  shows 
herself  a  clear-sighted  critic  of  her  own  position  when 
she  introduces  the  least  successful  of  her  sad  pieces, 
"  Driftwood,"  with  the  statement  of  a  dilemma.  "Real 


life,"  she  says,  "  is  sad,"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  it  is 
very  wrong  to  write  sad  stories."  Her  critical  faculty 
has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  hinder  her  failing  to  write  a 
sad  story  ;  but  then  it  is  not  for  the  critical  faculty  to 
prevent  the  writing  of  a  story,  but  only  to  express 
misgivings  when  it  is  written.  Real  life  is  sad,  and 
sad  stories  are  bad,  and  therefore,  if  you  must 
write  stories — -and  we  would  rather  Miss  Masson  wrote 
stories  than  not — you  must  not  write  about  real  life. 
This  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  .Miss 
Masson  succeeds,  when  she  does  succeed,  because  she 
has  the  wit  to  escape  by  this  path  and  rest  satisfied 
with  the  fugitive  role  she  plays.  Edith,  the  Newnhamite, 
wishing  to  continue  her  work  after  marriage,  decides 
that  her  husband,  who  is  not  clever,  must  do  the 
housekeeping.  Edith's  work  is  various  and  not  trifling, 
for  it  includes  the  translation  of  the  "  Allegoriae^ 
Homeri "  and  the  composition  of  critical  essays  on  the 
"  Correlation  of  Inconceivables  in  Transcendental 
Apperception."  Harry  drops  his  eyeglass  into  a 
saucepan,  and  learns  that  cats  drink  cognac  and  are 
capable  of  dinting  a  silver  urn  by  falling  heavily  against 
it.  And  so  on.  It  is  not  a  very  costly  outfit  for  a 
performance,  but  then  the  performer  is  only  engaged  in 
displaying  a  little  trick,  and  we  are  tickled.  Only  it  is 
obvious  that  with  such  an  outfit  any  sadness  that  may 
occur  must  be  playful  and  only  momentary:  the  performer 
cannot  be  allowed  to  use  the  sorrow  of  the  world  as  a 
factor  in  her  display.  We  do  not  enjoy  being  tickled 
by  tricks  unless  we  know  that  the  performance  is  not 
going  to  end  in  a  broken  leg ;  moreover,  the  gim- 
crack  properties  do  not  permit  of  bitterness  and  bowed 
heads.  Miss  Masson  should  either  have  stoutly  refused 
to  be  tempted  into  the  sorrowful  real  world  of  the  sad 
story  "  Driftwood,"  or  she  should  have  got  herself  a 
bigger  stage  and  a  more  solid  set  of  properties. 
"  Kirknettles,"  also  a  tragedy,  is  more  satisfactory, 
because  the  performer  does  not  attempt  much  of  a  dis- 
play on  her  own  account :  she  only  suggests  an  idea  for 
a  possible  performance,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  be 
given  the  suggestion.  But  performance,  even  of  little- 
things,  is  rare,  and  plans  are  common,  therefore  we 
prefer  the  farces.  It  is,  moreover,  in  her  farces  that 
she  brings  off  her  good  things.  Harry  confesses,  for 
instance,  th^t  some  of  Edith's  honeymoon  quotations 
from  Browning  sounded  so  natural  that  he  "answered" 
them,  and  that  made  him  feel  foolish  ;  while  it  is  in 
her  sad  attempt  that  Miss  Masson  has  to  put  up  with 
the  wife's  confession  that  she  could  never  remember  any 
of  the  Latin  names  in  botany  but  Aurora  borealis  and 
Delirium  tremens. 


"  Up  for  the  Green." 
Lawrence. 


By  H.  A.  Hinkson.    London  : 


All  the  qualities  that  made  "  O'Grady  of  Trinity" 
such  pleasant  reading  are  abundant  in  Mr.  Hinkson's 
latest  volume.  "  Up  for  the  Green  "  is  a  stirring  story 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  gains  not  a  little  by 
being  told  from  a  comparatively  new  standpoint — that 
of  a  loyal  yeoman  who  is  captured  by  the  rebels,  andS 
wins  to  safety  only  through  many  surprising  and  ex- 
citing adventures.  The  reader  is  thus  spared  the 
exhibition  of  the  hysterical  exaggerations  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  dominant  note  in  such  stories  ;  and, 
further,  Jeremiah  French,  the  narrator  of  the  tale,  is  a 
creation  of  singular  freshness  and  humour.  His  pom- 
pous garrulity,  his  piety  and  cowardice,  are  conceived 
and  depicted  in  the  happiest  way.  His  daughter 
Patience,  and  Captain  O'Neill,  the  gallant  rebel  officer, 
are  drawn  with  equal  skill  and  definiteness,  and  the 
story  is  maintained  to  the  end  with  unflagging  energy 
and  spirit.  The  historical  setting  of  the  tale  would) 
seem  to  be  as  studiously  accurate  as  it  is  artisti- 
cally effective ;  and  altogether  the  volume  is  to  be 
heartily  commended  to  all  lovers  of  vigorous  narrative 
and  clever  characterisation. 

"  Fighting  for  Favour."    By  W.  G.  Tarbet.    Bristol  :. 
Arrowsmith. 

This  is  by  far  the  happiest  of  recent  essays  in  the 
Stevensonian  school  of  Scottish  romance.  It  is  a  good 
"rattling"  story  of  love  and  battle,  and  other  dangerous 
things,  and  the  reader  is  carried  irresistibly  along  on  a 
wave  of  excitement  and  interest.    The  hero,  David 
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Duras,  is  a  robust  figure,  who  never  becomes  violent  or 
incredible,  and  Rose  Carter,  the  heroine,  for  whose 
favour  he  fights  so  valiantly,  is  a  very  charming  and 
vivid  girl.  The  story  is  happily  not  overburdened  with 
dialect,  and  though  blood  runs  freely  through  its  pages, 
the  narrative  is  handled  with  considerable  reticence  and 
skill. 

""A  Point  of  View."    By  Caroline  Fothergill.  Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. 

This  is  a  noticeably  clever  book,  whose  cleverness  is 
shown  in  the  air  of  novelty  and  importance  which  the 
author  has  contrived  to  lend  to  a  story  which  in  itself 
is  neither  novel  nor  important.  The  materials  are  all 
familiar,  but  the  character  of  the  self  -  tormenting 
heroine,  Philippa  Holland,  is  drawn  with  some  subtlety, 
and  her  relations  with  her  three  suitors  are  very 
ingeniously  and  convincingly  described.  The  upshot 
of  the  curious  complications  is  as  nearly  surprising  as 
could  be  expected  in  a  book  which  is  built  on  such  well- 
used  formulas,  and,  in  spite  of  a  certain  old-fashioned 
flavour  about  the  whole  thing,  it  must  be  repeated  that 
Miss  Fothergill  has  written  a  clever  and  interesting 
story. 

"  Where  Three  Creeds  Meet,"  by  J.  Campbell 
Oman  (Richards),  has  much  of  the  charm  of  Mrs. 
Steel's  Indian  Sketches.  Perhaps  it  reminds  one  of 
her  a  little  too  much  on  the  whole.  She  has  set  the 
fashion  of  treating  Indian  life  on  its  own  merits  as  a 
study,  apart  from  its  relation  with  the  European  civilisa- 
tion around  it.  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  it  once  or  twice, 
in  the  "Black  and  White"  collection  and  others. 
Where  the  present  author  differs  from  both  is  in  the 
very  slight  importance  he  gives  to  English  influences. 
A  white  child  called  Daisy  Baba  comes  in  now  and 
then  for  a  moment  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  Hindu  and 
Muslim  are  shown  living  out  their  picturesque  drama 
with  singularly  little  apprehension  of  the  "third  Creed  " 
at  their  gates.  The  kindly,  futile  old  missionary  with 
his  harvest  of  "  two  souls,"  after  years  of  effort,  goes 
to  strengthen  the  same  impression.  It  is  a  well-written 
little  book. 

"The  Siren,"  by  L.  T.  Meade  (White),  tells  the 
story  of  a  somewhat  incredible  young  person  of  mag- 
nificent beauty  and  Nihilistic  habits,  which  she  pro- 
ceeds to  indulge  in  the  middle  of  the  London  season. 
In  spite  of  an  elaborate  plot  to  assassinate  the  Czar  and 
a  rather  pointless  plan  of  serving  her  adoring  old  father 
in  the  same  way,  the  Siren  herself  is  the  only  person 
who  gets  hurt.  She  commits  suicide,  for  no  very 
apparent  reason  ;  being  a  Nihilist,  and  having  probably 
studied  the  works  of  Mr.  Headon  Hill,  she  does  it  by 
smelling  a  bunch  of  roses.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  no 
great  excursion  of  fancy  to  imagine  her  doing  it  in  the 
pages  of  "Bow  Bells"  with  the  usual  dagger-paper 
knife. 

"  The  Philanthropist,"  by  Lucy  Maynard  (Methuen), 
gives  an  excellent  picture  of  a  "  genteel  "  charitable 
institution,  and  the  life  of  its  staff.  The  little  heroine 
is  perfectly  natural,  her  surroundings  almost  too  much 
so  in  their  tameness  and  monotony.  It  was  a  pity,  to 
our  thinking,  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  semi-criminal 
of  the  kindly  bore,  Mr.  Scott.  Till  it  happened,  we 
realised  him  as  a  live  person  whom  almost  every  one 
has  met  and  avoided  in  his  day.  In  fact,  the  whole 
death  of  Penrose's  little  brother  reads  rather  uncon- 
vincingly.  The  average  schoolboy  "comes  up  smiling" 
after  a  knock  against  a  fender.  However,  the  book  is 
attractive,  and  if  it  is  a  first  novel,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it 
is  creditable  too. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A/f  ESSRS.  CONSTABLE  are  about  to  introduce  to 
-LtI  English  readers  a  new  writer  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  E.  T.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
"  Nation,"  a  journal  which  has  called  forth  the  bitterest 
vituperation  from  the  "Yellow"  press  by  its  attitude 
upon  the  Hispano-American  War.  The  volume  in 
question  deals  with  some  of  the  most  recent  phases  of 
social  development,  under  the  title,  "  Unforeseen  Ten- 
dencies of  Democracy." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  perhaps  amongst  the  greatest 
book-buyers  of  his  day.     On    the    authority  of  Mr 


Quaritch,  it  is  said  that  he  purchased  himself  some 
thirty-five  thousand  books.  This  number  was  largely 
supplemented  by  the  many  volumes  sent  to  him 
gratuitously.  The  collection  dates  from  the  copy  of 
Hannah  More's  "  Sacred  Dramas,"  which  the  old  lady 
presented  to  him  when  he  was  a  child  in  petticoats,  and 
includes  several  works  given  to  him  by  his  famous 
confreres  during  the  early  years  at  Eton. 

A  notable  volume  on  "  French  Literature  of  To-day  " 
is  being  prepared  by  Mdlle.  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 
Among  those  who  come  under  her  criticism  are  Pierre 
Loti,  de  Maupassant,  Zola,  Bourget,  Anatole  France 
and  Verlaine.  Mdlle.  de  Bury  has  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  these  writers  as  well  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  works. 

M.  Chevremont  is  supplementing  his  life  of  Marat  by 
an  elaborate  compilation  of  the  patriot's  works — a  task 
that  has  occupied  him  several  years.  It  includes  not 
only  the  political,  scientific  and  medical  compositions, 
but  also  his  utterances  to  the  people,  which  acted  so 
potently  upon  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  unique  features  of  the  collection  is  the  set  of  seven 
placards  and  the  celebrated  poster,  "Marat,  l'ami  du 
peuple,  aux  braves  Parisiens,"  the  only  other  copy  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
are  also  a  collection  of  the  caricatures  and  portraits  of 
Marat. 

The  Wagner  season  is  to  be  the  occasion  of  the 
issue  of  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs's  volume  on  "  Stage 
Construction."  Two  hundred  illustrations  will  be  given 
of  the  stages  of  the  European  opera  houses,  together 
with  those  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  An 
introduction  is  written  by  Mr.  Sachs,  in  which  he  traces 
the  evolution  of  stage  management,  and  discourses 
generally  upon  the  methods  of  scenic  artists. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Nansen  should  be  again 
willing  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  far  North  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  has  cleared  thirty-eight  thousand 
pounds  from  his  book  alone  :  add  to  this  the  sums 
accruing  from  his  lectures,-  and  one  has  a  fairly  com- 
fortable total  even  for  these  days  of  multi-millionaires. 
"Farthest  North"  was  translated  into  no  less  than 
seven  different  languages. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  issuing  a  work  with  a  pretentious 
title  by  an  author  whose  name  does  not  appear  to  be 
familiar.  It  is  called  "The  Growth  and  Influence  of 
Music  in  Relation  to  Civilisation,"  by  Mr.  Henry 
Nipper.  It  traces  the  history  of  the  art  in  both  hemi- 
spheres from  the  earliest  times. 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  has  been  incited  by  the  present 
war  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  the  complete  text  of  which  will  be 
included.  He  will  also  reproduce  in  it  portions  of  a 
work  of  naval  warfare  which  he  wrote  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  to  be  the 
publishers. 

On  10  June  Messrs.  Smith  Elder  are  publishing  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  "  Helbeck  of  Bannis- 
dale. "  The  plot  is  laid  in  the  North  of  England,  and  is 
largely  devoted  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  present  literary  occupations  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  are  as  varied  as  might  be  expected  from  such  an 
adaptable  pen.  The  leisure  that  he  can  spare  from  his 
magnum  opus,  "  The  History  of  Scotland,"  he  is 
devoting  to  a  life  of  Napoleon  suited  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cock,  Q.C.,  is  his  collection  of  works,  in  print  and 
manuscript,  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  These 
number  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  are  to  be  disposed 
of  in  one  lot  at  the  forthcoming  sale. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  is  issuing  in  a  few  days  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone."  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  conversations  the  author,  the 
Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache,  has  had  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
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during  recent  years.  For  the  most  part  the  conversa- 
tions took  place  at  Biarritz  between  1891  and  1896  and 
cover  a  variety  of  intellectual,  religious  and  political 
questions,  on  which  subjects  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions 
were  freely  expressed.  Of  these  interesting  conversa- 
tions Mr.  Tollemache  has,  we  think  wisely,  kept 
records,  and  will,  no  doubt,  employ  a  fluent  pen  to  good 
purpose. 

A  new  volume  of  poetry  has  just  been  finished  by 
Mr.  Henry  Rose,  the  author  of  "Summer  Dreams," 
"Three  Sheikhs,"  &c.  "  Willow  Vale  "  is  the  title  of 
the  book,  which,  in  addition  to  the  poem  that  gives  its 
name  to  the  collection,  contains  three  other  subdivisions 
called  "Rustic  Rhymes,"  "Prince  Alimed,"  and  "In 
Visions  of  the  Night "  respectively.  As  is  implied  by 
the  title,  "Rustic  Rhymes"  deals  with  the  joys  and 
cares  of  country  life  ;  "  Prince  Alimed"  is  a  romance  in 
verse,  while  the  "Visions  of  the  Night"  are  of  a  more 
introspective  and  psychological  nature.  The  book  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

'  The  Wagnerites  have  of  late  years  greatly  increased 
in  number,  so  that  a  volume  on  the  great  musician 
should  command  an  extensive  circulation.  Messrs. 
Service  &  Paton  are  issuing  almost  immediately  a 
book  of  this  description  which  is  written  on  entirely 
new  lines,  and  intended  to  throw  some  light  both  on  the 
music  and  the  words  of  Wagner's  operas.  The  volume 
will  also  include  a  short  biography  and  many  views  of 
interesting  buildings,  &c,  at  Beyreuth,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Lavignac,  Professor  of  Harmony  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  will  is^ue  on  2  June  a  novel  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Haldane  McFall,  bearing  the  title  of 
"The  Wooings  of  Jezebel  Pettyfer :  being  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Jehu  Sennacherib  Dyle,  commonly 
called  Masheen  Dyle  ;  together  with  an  account  of 
certain  things  that  chanced  in  the  house  of  the  Sor- 
cerer." Mr.  McFall,  who  is  a  stepson  of  Madame 
Sarah  Grand,  held  for  a  considerable  period  a  post  in  a 
Zouave  regiment,  and  is  endeavouring  in  his  novel  to 
present  to  the  reader  a  faithful  picture  of  the  West 
Indian  negro  as  he  actually  is,  and  not  as  the  burlesque 
drama  has  represented  him.  The  hero  is  a  Zouave,  and 
the  chief  characters  are  negroes,  and  the  author  gives  us 
negro  views  of  life,  negro  religious  ideas,  negro  preju- 
dices, and  negro  superstitions.  Although  the  action 
takes  place  in  the  West  Indies,  this  picture  of  a 
humorous  folk  is  held  together  by  a  satire  on  "The 
Free  Love  Philosophy."  A  striking  cover  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  McFall. 

The  "Century  Magazine"  for  June  will  contain  some 
rather  exciting  articles  under  the  general  title  of  "  Con- 
federate Commerce-destroyers,"  dealing  with  the  four 
Confederate  cruisers  which,  in  addition  to  the  "Ala- 
bama," were  most  conspicuous  in  destroying  American 
shipping.  Colonel  John  Taylor  Wood,  who  was  com- 
manding the  "Tallahassee"  at  the  time,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  "The  'Tallahassee's'  dash  into 
New  York  waters."  The  second  article  will  describe 
"  The  '  Florida's '  Eventful  Cruise,"  which  ended  with 
her  being  rammed  by  the  Union  ship  "  Wachusett  "  in 
the  neutral  harbour  of  Bahia.  The  article  is  written  by 
Lieutenant  G.  Terry  Sinclair,  who  was  one  of  the 
"  Florida's  "  junior  officers. 

The  same  number  will  also  contain  several  articles  of 
timely  interest,  including  a  paper  by  Captain  Alfred  T. 
Mahan  on  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  "Ten  Months  with  the  Cuban  In- 
surgents" and  "The  Confederate  Torpedo  Service." 
The  first  of  the  above  accompanies  an  illustrated 
article  giving  the  story  of  the  famous  catastrophe, 
based  on  the  narratives  of  survivors  and  on  manuscript 
records  and  other  Spanish  documents.  The  second 
are  the  experiences  of  a  major  in  the  army  under  Garcia, 
while  the  third  is  written  by  the  electrician  of  the 
Torpedo  Division  in  the  Confederate  Navy  who  laid  the 
mine  which  blew  up  the  first  gunboat  ever  destroyed  by 
this  means. 
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Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  new  novel  of  Irish  life,  entitled 
"  Father  Anthony,"  will  be  published  early  in  the 
autumn  by  Mr.  John  Long,  who  has  acquired  all  the 
volume  rights. 

A  new  psychological  novel  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  H. 
Halcombe,  entitled  "The  Love  of  a  Former  Life,"  will 
also  be  published  by  this  firm.  The  author  appears  to 
have  had  a  rather  exciting  and  eventful  career,  having 
circumnavigated  the  globe  four  times  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  been  twice  shipwrecked  and  has 
been  through  a  mutiny  at  sea.  He  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  Australian  bush  life,  has  tramped  up  the  Zambesi 
companionless,  and  been  rescued  from  starvation  by  a 
Boer  hunter.  He  has  also  resided  in  China  for  many 
years,  where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  "North  China 
Daily  News"  and  "  Hong  Kong  Telegraph."  He  has 
now,  however,  returned  to  England  and  settled  down 
to  a  literary  life. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages."  By 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  Translated  by  Annie  Hamilton. 
Vol.  V.,  in  two  parts.    London  :  Bell. 

TO  the  present  instalment  of  her  translation  of  Gregorovius 
History  of  Mediaeval  Rome  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  ap- 
pended an  index  to  the  original  fifth  volume,  instead  of 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  sixth,  and  giving  a  two- 
volume  index,  as  at  the  close  of  volume  II.  and  volume  IV.  of 
her  version.  This  change  is  of  great  convenience  to  the 
English  reader  of  the  German  historian's  prodigious  under- 
taking. The  translator,  however,  warns  the  reader  who  may  be 
"  unacquainted  with  Gregorovius  in  the  original,"  that  the 
present  index  must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  work.  "  Three  more  substantial 
volumes  await  him,"  which  will  form,  we  assume,  six  volumes 
of  the  translation,  of  the  same  handy  size  as  the  two  parts  of 
volume  V.  before  us.  As  these  two  parts  deal  with  Rome  in 
the  thirteenth  century  only,  the  reader  may  obtain  a  fair  notion 
of  the  space  devoted  by  the  historian  to  the  more  fruitful 
remaining  portion  of  the  period  defined  as  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  his  fifth  volume  he  deals  with  the  prolonged  and  distracting 
struggle  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,. 
with  the  stirring  story  of  the  militant  Popes  Innocent  IV.  and 
Gregory  IX.,  and  with  the  consummation  of  papal  power  under 
the  greatest  of  Popes,  Gregory  X.,  "  the  best  of  Popes,"  and 
"the  Titus  of  his  age,"  as  Gregorovius  styles  him.  It  is  this 
century  of  the  Churclvs  triumph  that  occupies  this  section  of  the 
historian's  animated  narrative.  The  concluding  chapters  that 
summarise  the  characteristic  features  of  Roman  culture,  art, 
and  learning,  have  concentration  and  breadth,  while  wanting 
nothing  of  the  colour  and  life  that  generally  distinguish  the 
work  as  a  whole. 

"  Ulysses  S.  Grant."  By  William  Conant  Church.  London  : 
Putnam. 

The  story  of  General  Grant's  life  has  been  told  by  various 
writers,  and  by  none  more  effectively  than  himself  in  the  very 
characteristic  "Memoir"  with  which  the  last  trying  years  of  his 
life  were  mainly  occupied.  Mr.  Church's  volume,  however,  is  a 
workmanlike  production,  and  may  be  said  to  fulfil  fairly  the 
requirements  of  the  general  reader  for  whom  such  a  series  as 
the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  is  designed.  It  was  General 
Sherman  who  said  of  Grant  that  he  was  "the  typical  hero  of 
the  great  Civil  War."  In  this  matter  there  was,  says  Mr- 
Church,  no  other  competitor  unless  it  was  Sherman  himself. 
The  man  who  is  regarded  by  military  writers  as  the  greatest 
general  the  conflict  produced  must  be  accounted  out  of  the  field. 
It  is  clear  that  Lee  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
"  the  period  of  national  preservation  and  reconstruction,"  for  he 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  nation  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy. Had  he  succeeded,  he  would,  we  must  assume,  have 
figured  with  his  opponent  in  the  present  series.  Mr.  Church 
sets  forth  with  the  laudable  object  of  showing  how  it  was  that 
Grant,  who  was  not  by  profession  a  soldier  and  nothing  else, 
and  was  "so  free  from  the  passions  supposed  to  dominate  the 
soldier,"  should  have  succeeded  where  so  many  failed.  Of 
"course  it  may  be  said  he  had  the  big  battalions  on  his  side,  and 
undoubtedly  Lee  was  crushed  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 
But  big  battalions  unorganized,  without  a  controlling  and 
directing  head,  could  do  nothing,  as  indeed  was  proved  more 
than  once  during  the  war.  Grant's  capacity  in  generalship  was- 
shown  again  and  again  before  he  was  made  General-in-chief, 
but  after  that  appointment  his  supremacy  as  an  organizer,  as 
a  great  campaigner,  was  clearly  established.  Lincoln,  with  his 
usual  perspicacity,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  authority 
to  see  that  it  would  not  do  to  make  plans  of  campaign  for  Grant. 
"  You  and  I,  Mr.  Stanton,"  he  said  on  a  famous  occasion,  "have 
been  trying  to  boss  this  job  ;  and  we  have  not  succeeded  very 
well  with  it.  We  have  sent  across  the  mountains  for  Mr. 
Grant,  as  Mrs.  Grant  calls  him,  to  relieve  us,  and  I  think  we 
had  better  leave  him  alone  to  do  as  he  pleases."    To  leave 
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Grant  alone  proved  to  be  in  the  long  run,  what  Lincoln's  good 
sense  foresaw,  the  very  best  thing  for  the  Government.  Mr. 
Church  deals  fully  with  Grant's  Presidential  cai  eer,  and  with  regard 
to  his  political  rule  observes  that  he  was  no  politician.  Shrewd 
student  of  man  as  he  regards  Grant,. he  describes  him  as  almost 
guileless,  if  not  gullible,  in  matters  outside  his  experience,  as  in 
his  unfortunate  business  speculations.  "  No  one,"  he  remarks, 
"  could  flatter  Grant  by  calling  him  a  great  soldier,  and  he  had 
a  strong  aversion  to  discuss  his  campaigns  in  any  personal 
sense.  But  when  a  Wall  Street  sharper  sought  to  persuade 
him  that  he  and  his  sons  were  great  financiers,  or,  at  least,  that 
his  sons  were,  he  found  a  listening  ear." 

"A  Vision  of  England,  and  other  Poems."By  John  Ricdards 
Mozley.  London  :  Bentley. 
Patriotic  verse  seems  to  be  just  now  in  vogue.  Mr.  Mozley's 
leading  poem,  "A  Vision  of  England,"  has  a  certain  dignity  of 
movement,  and  in  sentiment  is  unimpeachable.  For  the  rest, 
the  writer  cannot  be  said  to  pass  beyond  the  academic  and  the 
uninspired  in  his  sonnets  and  lyrics.  "A  Vision  of  England" 
purports  to  be  written  in  the  Spenseria  stanza,  though  anything 
less  Spenserian  in  effect  than  many  of  its  stanzas  it  were  hard  to 
imagine.  Why  will  writers  of  verse  persist  in  attempting  this 
most  musical  and  most  delicate  of  measures,  when  it  is  clear 
from  their  efforts  in  the  most  simple  arrangement  of  "longs 
and  shorts"  that  they  have  no  command  of  metre  and  a 
defective  ear?  From  Mr.  Mozley's  "  Love  Lost  and  Regained  " 
— a  "decade  of  lyrics  "—we  cull  an  excruciating  example  : — 
"  Sleening  or  waking 

Is'it  I  lie? 
The  dawn  is  breaking 

O'er  earth  and  sky." 
And  this  is  what  "  the  Lover  sings  "  ! 

Songs  of  Love  and  Empire."    By  E.  Nesbit.    Westminster  : 
Constable. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  Imperialist  section  of  this  volume 
are  songs  that  have  a  true  ring  and  genuine  inspiration.  After 
much  perfunctory  Jubilee  singing  and  patriotising,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  verse  so  strong  and  spontaneous  as  "  After  Sixty 
"Years  "  and  "  A  Song  of  Trafalgar."  In  truth,  E.  Nesbit  knows 
what  a  song  is,  and  dbes  not  sing  "  to  order."  There  is  nothing 
of  mechanic  make  about  the  delightful  "At  the  Sound  of  the 
Drum,"  or  the  charming  "  Shepherds  all  and  Maidens  Fair," 
or  the  dainty  and  ethereal  "  Spring  Song,"  to  cite  a  few  lyrical 
examples  in  the  collection. 

'"  Poems  by  the  late  John  Lucas  Tupper."  Selected  and  Edited 
by  William  Michael  Rossetti.  London  :  Longmans. 
The  late  Mr.  John  Lucas  Tupper  was  known  in  his  youth  to 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  fraternity  of  artists.  He  was  not  precisely 
of  the  brotherhood,  nor  was  he  a  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  We  will  quote  Mr.  Rossetti's 
"circumlocutive  assurance  of  the  true  relationship  of  the  two 
poetic  Tuppers,  lest  error  spread  in  an  interested  world.  "  It 
■may  perhaps  be  as  well,"  says  Mr.  Rossetti,  "  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  he"  (Mr.  J.  L.  Tupper)  "had  no  sort  of  de  facto 
connexion  with  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  the  author  of  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,'  although  it  is  said  that  the  two  men  were 
*  eleventh  cousins.'"  There  is  evidence  in  this  little  volume 
that  Mr.  Tupper  possessed  poetic  gifts.  We  would  cite  the 
quaint  poem  "Eden  after  Sixty  Centuries"  as  an  example  of 
a  kind  of  vivid  improvisation  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
delighted.  "Ever  let  the  fancy  roam"  appears  to, have  been 
an  irresistible  injunction  with  him.  It  is  on  the  execution  side 
Tie  shows  carelessness  or  indifference,  as  if  publication  were 
mot  in  his  mind  when  he  threw  off  these  verses. 
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New  Book  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.    By  Andrew 

Lang.    8vo.  12s.  [On  1  June. 

%*  This  book  examines  the  prevalent  scientific  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
beliefs  in  the  Soul  and  in  God.  The  result  of  criticism  and  comparison  of  evidence, 
savage  and  civilised,  it  to  indicate  that  the  belief  in  the  Soul  is  supported  by  facts 
which  Materialism  cannot  explain.  The  belief  in. God,  again,  far  from  being  evolved 
out  of  the  worship  of  ghosts  (as  is  commonly  alleged  by  anthropologists),  is  proved  to 
occur  where  ghost*  are  not  yet  worshipped.  The  argument  is  finally  applied  to  the 
current  hypotheses  of  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE 

MORAL  INSTINCT.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28*. 

"A  work  which,  from  the  fulness  of  its  information,  the  interesting  way  in 
which  that  inrormation  is.conveyed,  the  importance  of  its  subject,  and  the  ability 
and  skill  which  it  everywhere  displays,  should  not  fail  to  gain  the  writer  cordial 
recognition." — Scotsman. 

THE  CHEVERELS  OF  CHEVEREL  MANOR. 

By  Lady  Nevvdigatb-Newdegate,  Author  of  "Gossip  from  a 
Muniment  Room.'  With  Six  Illustrations  from  Family  Portraits. 
8vo.  \os.  6d. 

*,*  This  book  deals  with  incidents  in  the  family  life  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
of  Arbury,  in  Warwickshire,  and  his  second  wife,  Hester  Mundy,  the  period 
covered  being  1710-1806.  Incidentally  it  gives  the  real  history  of  the  principal 
actors  in  George  Eliot's  "  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story." 

W.  G.  WILLS:  Dramatist  and  Painter. 

By  Freeman  Wills.    With  Photogravure  Fortrait.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

11  One  cannot  but  endorse  the  claim  advanced  for  Mr.  Wills  by  his  biographer, 
who  has  executed  a  difficult  task  with  remarkable  delicacy  and  true  fraternal 
affection,  that  he  restored  poetry  to  the  stage  at  a  time  when  the  poetic  drama 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  successfully  took  up  the  thread  of  history  plays 
when  managers  were  saying  that  Shakespeare  spelled  ruin." — World. 

MEMORIAL  EDITION  OF  BALL'S  ALPINE  GUIDE. 

THE  ALPINE   GUIDE.     By  the  late  John 

Ball,  F.R.S-,  &c,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  A  New  Edition, 
Reconstructed  and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  by  W.  A. 
B.  Coolidge,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal 

Vol.  I.— THE  WESTERN  ALPS  :  the  Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon  Pass.  With  Nine  New  and 
Revised  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  131.  net.  [On  1  June. 

NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

LEDDY   MARGET.     By  L,  B.  Walford, 

Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Ira  Kildare,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

[On  1  June. 

See  LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  June  for 
LADY  GRISELDAS  DREAM:  a  Comedy  in 

Dialogue,  by  Miss  MA  Y  MORRIS  {Mrs.  Sparling). 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

JUNE.    Price  Sixpence. 


THE  DUENNA  OF  A  GENIUS. 
Chaps.  XVI.-XVIII.  (concluded).  By 
M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blun- 
dell),  Author  of  '  In  a  North-Country 
Village,'  &c. 

TRIALS  OF  THE  WIFE  OF  A 
LITERARY  MAN,    By  K. 

GERTTRICHART'S  SANCTUARY. 
By  A.  H.  D.  Cochrane. 


ALKESTIS.   By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

LADY  GRISELDAS  DREAM.  By 
May  Morris. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACH- 
ING.   By  Mrs.  Lecky. 

A  TSAR  AND  A  BEAR.    By  Fred 

WlSHAW. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  , 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


OWIS  EXHIBITIONS. 


ONE  EXHIBITION  of  the  value  of  Ifio  a-year,  tenable  at  any  college  or  hall 
at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  after 
an  examination  of  the  candidates,  which  will  take  place  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham,  September  20,  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  following  days  at  9  a.m. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  their  names,  addresses,  and  certificates  of 
baptism,  with  testimonials  of  conduct  and  character,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
August,  to  Major  A.  T.  Fisher,  45  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W. 

1  Candidates  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  natives  of  Wales,  or  of 
one  of  the  four  Welsh  dioceses,  under  20  years  of  age  upon  the  10th  day  of  October 
next,  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  language,  and  intending  to  become  candidates 
for  holy  orders. 

The  candidates  will  be  examined  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  G.  Hartwell  Jones,  M.A.,  Nuffield  Rectory, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  in— 

1.  Welsh  Reading,  Composition,  and  Speaking.  M 

2.  "  The  Gospel  according  t6  St.  Matthew,"  and  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

in  Greek.  • 

3.  Greek,  unprepared  Translation.  .... 

4.  Latin,  unprepared  Translation. 

5.  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

6.  The  Iliad,  Books  I.  to  VI.  inclusive. 

7.  The  Mneid,  Books  VII.  to  XII.  inclusive. 

8.  Easy  Latin  Verse  Composition. 

Those  who  fail  in  Welsh  will  not  be  further  examined. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  tenable  (during  residence)  for  four  yeaTS,  by  an  Exhibitioner 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  is  not  legally  a  member  of  either  University,  and 
will  in  his  ease  date  from  matriculation  ;  and  by  an  Exhibitioner  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  is  legally  a  member  of  either  University,  till  the  close  of  the  term  in 
which  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  due  to  the  Holder. 
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NOTES. 

N/T  R.  GLADSTONE'S  funeral  ceremony  was  impres- 
A  sive  if  only  on  account  of  the  simplicity  which 
marked  what  amounted  to  a  State  pageant.  The  states- 
man was  carried  to  his  last  resting-place  amid  every  mani- 
festation of  popular  regret.  The  status  and  character  of 
the  pall-bearers  proclaimed  the  catholicity  of  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  even  by  his  most  strenuous  political 
opponents.  From  the  Queen  downwards,  every  heart 
went  out  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  her  bereavement.  Her 
Majesty's  letter  was  that  of  a  woman  to  a  woman  ;  and 
the  real  pathos  of  the  ceremony  on  Saturday  centred  in 
the  figure  of  the  widow,  whose  loneliness  was  accentuated 
rather  than  relieved  by  the  universal  sympathy.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  spontaneously  embodied  that  sympathy 
when  he  took  Mrs.  Gladstone's  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips.  Only  one  journal  in  the  London  press  struck 
a  jarring  note.  The  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  went  out  of  its 
way  to  point  out  that  the  Queen's  references  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  not  equal  in  cordiality  to  her  words 
about  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Why  the  Radical  organ 
should  have  insisted  upon  reminding  the  world  that  the 
Sovereign  was  less  attached  to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to 
any  other  of  her  Prime  Ministers,  the  "  Daily  Chronicle" 
best  knows. 

The  "Daily  Chronicle"  and  its  Special  Commissioner 
have  waxed  hysterically  jubilant,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
over  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  refer  all  differences  to  an 
international  commission.  TheSpecialCommissioner  also 
announces  that,  in  addition  to  this,  a  scheme  has  been 
srreed  to  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to 
v  aich  every  pending  dispute  between  England  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  submitted,  and  that  this  scheme 
i.ow  only  awaits  the  signature  of  the  English  Foreign 
Office.  The  "  Chronicle's"  memory  is  very  short.  We 
remember  very  well  the  wild  jubilation  in  which  it 
indulged  over  a  former  arbitration  treaty  which  the 
United  States  Senate  could  not  be  got  to  ratify.  More- 
over, we  have  not  forgotten  the  Venezuela  business, 
nor  Senator  Sherman's  dispatch  on  the  Behring  Seal 
question.  We  prefer  to  the  "Chronicle's"  hysteria 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  cautious  statement  in  the  Ottawa 
House  of  Commons.  "In  the  past,"  he  said,  "our 
relations  with  our  neighbours  were  not  always  so 
cordial  as  they  should  have  been,  but  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  at  this  moment  not  to  inquire  who  is  in  the 
wrong  or  who  is  in  the  right.  The  present  indications 
are,  that  in  the  future  amity  and  peace  will  prevail 
between  the  two  nations." 

Meanwhile  it  is  just  as  well  to  learn  from  the  "New 
York  Tribune "  what  is  the  price  we  are  expected  to 
pay  for  American  friendship.  First,  we  are  to  accept 
the  Monroe   Doctrine,    of  course  with   all   that  the 


Americans  like  to  make  it  imply  with  regard  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan and  similar  questions.  Then  we  are  to  consent 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  that  is 
to  say,  we  are  to  allow  the  United  States  to  have  sole 
control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Thirdly,  we  are  to  sup- 
port America  in  retaining  all  conquered  territories,  even 
if  we  embroil  ourselves  with  other  European  Powers 
by  doing  so.  And,  lastly,  since  we  are  Free  Traders, 
all  advantages  which  we  may  obtain  in  the  Far  East 
will,  of  course,  be  for  the  benefit  of  American  com- 
merce. What  advantages  we  are  to  get  in  return  for 
all  these  favours  we  are  not  told,  and  they  are  not 
clearly  visible  to  the  calculating  eye.  On  the  whole, 
the  United  States  seems  likely  to  do  very  well  out  of 
the  proposed  alliance,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
sudden  development  of  cupboard  love  in  the  hearts  of 
the  great  American  nation. 

In  his  interview  with  Reuter's  agent  the  other  day 
Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  was  kind  enough  to  confirm  our 
view  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States.  Hitherto  the  people  of  these  States 
have  nursed  a  strong  anti-British  sentiment,  which 
needed  but  little  to  fan  it  into  hostile  action.  Now 
the  Yankees  have  changed  all  that,  and  Mr.  Depew 
blabs  the  secret  of  this  remarkable  revulsion  of  feeling. 
Self-interest,  he  says,  is  at  the  root  of  this  "  cordial 
friendship,"  a  naked  and  shameless  self-interest.  The 
Americans  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  coalition 
of  the  European  Powers  when  they  threatened  Spain 
("liberate  the  Cubans"  is  his  gloss),  and  Great  Britain, 
refusing  to  join  the  league,  ranged  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  not  exact  history,  of 
course,  but  it  is  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Depew  for 
"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  of  popular  senti- 
ment of  this  century."    No  doubt  it  is  remarkable. 

And  what  does  Mr.  Depew  promise  us  as  the  out- 
come of  this  extraordinary  friendship  ?  He  does  not 
believe  in  a  treaty  of  Alliance.  A  treaty  of  Alliance 
might  be  helpful  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  would  not  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  "  I  do  not  believe 
there  can  be  a  treaty  of  Alliance  ;  that  would  mean  the 
United  States  becoming  a  European  as  well  as  an 
Asiatic  Power  ;  and  we  have  no  desire,  nor  is  it  any 
part  of  our  policy,  to  become  involved  in  complicated 
questions  of  European  or  Asiatic  diplomacy.  We 
can  protect  the  limited  interests  we  have  without 
incurring  any  such  risks."  Just  so;  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  prepared,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
lavish  cheap  sentiment  and  a  cordial  friendship  (so- 
called)  upon  Great  Britain.  But  when  it  comes  to 
taking  risks — no,  thank  you.  All  that  we  are  promised 
by  Mr.  Depew,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  is  that 
"our  moral  support  would  be  with  Great  Britain  in  her 
troubles  in  the  East."    That  is  very  kind. 
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For  six  weeks  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  been 
at  war,  but  so  far  no  decisive  blow  has  been  struck  on 
either  side.  This  is  an  odd  result,  seeing  that  one  of 
the  combatants  prides  itself  on  being  able  to  "  lick 
creation "  in  the  shortest  conceivable  space  of  time. 
With  the  exception  of  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  at 
Cavite  over  a  vastly  inferior  force  no  action  of  the 
slightest  importance  has  been  fought.  Even  the  victory 
in  the  Philippines  came  as  an  embarrassing  surprise  to 
the  United  States,  for  in  spite  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
Spanish  Pacific  fleet  the  Americans  neither  know  how 
to  complete  their  conquest  or  what  to  do  with  the 
Philippines  when  they  have  conquered  them.  In  Cuban 
waters  not  a  single  Spanish  ship  of  war  appears  to 
have  been  captured  ;  no  foothold  has  been  secured  any- 
where on  Cuban  soil  ;  and  the  army  of  invasion  is 
■  apparently  still  practising  the  goose-step  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  though  more  than  a  month  ago  eight  large 
steamers  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
it  to  Cuba.  Every  two  or  three  days  the  evening 
papers  endeavour  to  catch  our  halfpennies  with  placards 
of  a  "great  battle,"  but  the  great  battle  always  tails 
off  into  a  little  firing  party. 

The  latest  "  battle"  of  all,  that  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  little  less  serious  than  the 
bombardment  of  Matanzas  where  the  mule  was  killed. 
Two  little  Spanish  gunboats  seem  to  have  stolen  out  of 
the  harbour  in  the  twilight  and  to  have  brought  the 
whole  American  fleet  into  action.  Naturally  the  tiny 
gunboats  scurried  back  into  shelter  at  their  best  pace, 
uninjured  in  spite  of  the  terrific  fire  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed,  and  the  American  navy  scored  another 
"  victory."  We  are  promised  another  great  battle  very 
shortly,  but  Admiral  Cervera  seems  to  be  such  an  adept 
at  dodging  that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Commodore 
Schley  finds  that  he  is  not  in  Santiago  Harbour  at  all. 
What  is  certain  is  that  interest  in  the  war  has  entirely 
petered  out,  and  everybody  is  patiently  waiting  the 
inevitable  end  when  Spain  abandons  the  hopeless  and 
so  far  almost  bloodless  struggle.  Surely  if  the  shade 
of  any  great  commander  is  looking  down  upon  the 
operations  he  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim  :  "  C'est 
ridicule,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre." 

For  the  rest  both  sides  seem  to  have  some  difficulty 
in  raising  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  war — the  United 
States  because  they  have  too  much  silver  and  Spain 
because  she  has  too  little.  The  Revenue  Bill  is  still 
being  obstructed  inch  by  inch  by  the  Silverite  party  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  when  the  Bill  will  be 
passed  no  one  knows,  though  the  war  has  already  cost 
about^70,ooo,ooo.  During-  the  week  the  main  discussion 
has,  however,  been  about  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  a 
question  which  by  some  strange  logical  process  Senator 
Lodge  deems  germane  to  the  Revenue  Bill,  but  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  his  amendment  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion will  be  accepted.  The  President  is  in  favour  of 
annexation,  though  he  disapproves  of  Senator  Lodge's 
motion.  It  does  not  matter  much  in  reality  whether 
Hawaii  is  annexed  or  not.  Mr.  Dole,  the  gentleman 
who  appears  to  be  the  Government  of  Hawaii,  is 
already  practically  the  agent  of  the  United  States  and 
has  placed  Honolulu  at  their  disposal  as  a  n 

In  Spain  the  rush  of  people  to  change  bank-notes  into 
silver  is  causing  serious  embarrassment,  since  the  con- 
tinued drain  upon  the  Bank  of  Spain  will  render  it 
unable  to  assist  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  measure  passed  by  the  Cortes 
prohibiting  the  export  of  silver  will  provide  any  remedy, 
but  since  public  feeling  in  the  country  is  decidedly  calm, 
even  if  it  is  only  with  the  calmness  of  despair,  the  crisis 
may  be  safely  passed.  The  fears  of  a  revolution  are 
practically  at  an  end.  Neither  the  Carlists  nor  the 
Republicans  have  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  Spain's  calamities.  But  the  Spanish 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  fighting 
an  enormously  richer  and  bigger  nation,  and  were  it  not 
that  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  sue  for  peace  the 
end  of  the  war  would  soon  be  in  sight.  Europe  is  now 
manifestly  disinclined  to  intervene  on  Spain's  behalf, 
but  one  decisive  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  would 
probably  entirely  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs.    When  the 


time  comes  for  intervention,  England,  we  trust,  will 

not  oppose  the  attempt  to  render  submission  as  easy  as 
may  be  to  Spanish  pride.  Spain  may  be  a  poor  and  de- 
caying nation,  but  her  goodwill  is  still  worth  something 
to  England,  whilst  the  interested  pretences  of  friendship 
of  the  United  States  are  worth  less  than  nothing. 

Senor  Castelar  has  done  no  good  to  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Spain  by  his  attack  on  the  Queen 
Regent  in  a  French  magazine.  The  one-time  President 
of  the  Spanish  Republic  was  a  commanding  figure  in 
his  day,  but  his  day  is  past  with  that  of  all  militant 
Republicanism.  The  impulses  of  '89  and  '48  have 
long  ago  spent  themselves,  and  though  those  nations 
which  have  adopted  the  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment will  probably  retain  it,  the  spectacle  they  offer  to 
the  world  will  scarcely  persuade  other  nations  to  follow 
their  example.  The  future  is  more  likely  to  see 
the  retrogression  of  Democracy  than  its  advance. 
Senor  Castelar's  comparison  of  the  Queen  Regent  to 
Marie  Antoinette  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  as  out-of-date  as  his  political  philosophy  and 
typical  of  it.  It  was  besides  grossly  ungenerous  and 
unfair.  No  one  who  has  watched  impartially  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  Regent  throughout  the  crisis  in 
the  history  of  her  adopted  nation  can  withhold  his 
admiration  of  the  dignity  and  queenliness  with  which 
she  has  borne  the  hardest  blows  of  fate,  and  her 
respect  for  Constitutional  forms.  Certainly  the  "  ca- 
balleros  "  of  Spain  will  never  depose  her  or  her  son 
to  make  Senor  Castelar  President  again  of  a  Spanish 
Republic.  % 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  decease  on 
Home  Rule,  or  rather  on  the  Irish  Party?  The 
Dillonite  Convention  in  Birmingham  did  two  things. 
It  declared  in  favour  of  refusing  Irish  votes  to  Radical 
candidates  who  are  not  pledged  to  Home  Rule,  and  it 
urged  the  importance  of  the  reunion  of  the  sections 
of  the  Nationalist  Party,  irrespective  of  all  con- 
siderations of  English  alliances.  No  great  per- 
spicuity is  needed  to  understand  that  the  Anti-Par- 
nellites  recognise  Home  Rule  to  be  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail.  Even  Mr.  John  Morley  admits  that.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  the  only  possible  leader  of  the  Radicals, 
and  he  is  too  little  of  the  mere  politician  to  pretend 
that  Home  Rule  has  a  chance  of  resuscitation.  Where 
Mr.  Gladstone  failed  so  egregiously,  Lord  Rosebery  is 
not  likely  to  court  even  more  signal  disaster.  When  the 
Dillonites  frankly  admit  that  the  game  is  up,  national 
reunion  will  be  a  possibility,  but  under  conditions  which 
Mr.  Dillon  will  find  sufficiently  humiliating.  Mr.  John 
Redmond  will  be  master  of  the  position,  and  Mr. 
Dillon's  hopes  of  leadership  will  be  irrevocably  crushed. 

Why  is  it  impossible  to  get  information  worth  having 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture?  It  is  the  current  legend 
that  this  Department  exists  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  diffusing  information  ;  it  certainly  does 
nothing  else.  Yet  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  about 
the  last  place  to  which  the  experienced  inquirer  *Mrns 
for  intelligence.  There  has,  for  example,  recently  "^een 
circulated  a  report  that  the  Russian  Government  is  pur- 
chasing thirty  million  quarters  of  wheat  for  storing  in 
its  granaries.  Now,  from  various  points  of  view,  and 
particularly  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  question  of 
national  wheat  stores  for  England  is  being  agitated, 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  report  should  at  once  be 
ascertained  by  the  Board,  and  the  result  published,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  public  interest  on  such  an  impor- 
tant matter.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  learn  the  facts  ;  yet  it  remains  in 
ostentatious  ignorance,  and  leaves  inquirers  to  feed 
themselves  on  rumour,  or  find  out  the  truth  as  best  they 
can.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Balfour  makes  mis- 
takes when  he  talks  to  the  House  of  Commons  about 
the  world's  wheat  stores. 

Apologists  for  the  Government's  lack  of  foreign  policy 
do  not  seem  to  make  much  headway.  The  "Fort- 
nightly "  does  its  best  this  month,  in  an  article  in  defence 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East.  The 
effect  of  the  defence  is  sought  to  be  heightened  by 
anonymity    and   an  editorial  note  hinting  darkly  t 
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hitherto  unpublished  data  ;  but  though  the  article  may 
be  inspired,  it  is  certainly  not  inspiring.  We  are  getting 
a  little  tired  of  the  tale  of  Russian  duplicity  ;  the  com- 
plaint is  lachrymose  and  poor-spirited,  besides  being 
evidently  exaggerated  ;  neither  is  it  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  cheerful  boast  which  shines  through 
Mr.  Balfour's  tears  to  the  effect  that  Russia  on  the  whole 
has  made  rather  a  fool  of  herself,  and  that  England  has 
got  the  best  of  the  bargain.  This  somewhat  conflicting 
tale  is  retold  by  the  "  Fortnightly  "  reviewer,  but  it  gains 
no  strength  in  the  retelling.  His  conclusion  thatourinflu- 
ence  in  Peking  "  stands  higher  than  it  ever  did,"  is  surely 
putting  considerable  strain  even  on  the  licence  allowed 
to  a  Government  apologist.  The  serious  point  about 
the  Chinese  question  at  the  present  juncture  is  that  we 
have  muddled  away  our  chances  of  getting  a  good  share 
of  the  new  market  which  the  breakdown  of  Chinese 
power  is  about  to  open  up  to  the  world's  exploitation. 

The  resources  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East 
are  inexhaustible.  News  comes  from  Shanghai  that 
first-class  merchants  in  Talien-wan  are  being  forced  to 
take  out  licences  amounting  to  ^200  per  head  per 
annum.  If  that  is  true,  Russia  has  taken  yet  another 
step  deliberately  calculated  to  nullify  her  pledges. 
Such  a  licence  would  amount  to  commercial  prohibition 
in  Talien-wan,  and  would  be  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
British  trader.  Russia  is  not  ready  to  do  business 
herself,  and  is  determined  that  no  one  else  shall.  She 
does  not  impose  a  prohibitory  tariff ;  that  would  be  a 
violation  of  her  word  more  shameless  even  than  the 
breaking  of  her  promise  with  regard  to  Port  Arthur. 
She  imposes  instead  conditions  which  imply  that  no 
merchant  shall  settle  in  Talien-wan,  and  consequently 
that  little  or  no  business  will  be  done. 

Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor's  transference  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Constantinople  bears  only  one  interpretation. 
It  is  a  distinct  step  backward,  and  may  be  taken  as 
marking  Lord  Salisbury's  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  Nicholas  allowed  Count  Mouravieff  to  hoodwink 
him  in  regard  to  Port  Arthur.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
had  to  bear  responsibility  for  the  diplomatic  defeat 
suffered  by  Great  Britain,  but  he  has  lost  little  time  in 
giving  his  subordinate  an  unpleasant  reminder  that 
nothing  fails  like  failure.  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor's  ap- 
pointment to  succeed  Sir  Philip  Currie  lends  sting  to 
the  Prime  Minister's  Primrose  League  speech  a  month 
ago.  "  We  may  be  proud  to  have  lived  in  an  age," 
he  said,  "which  has  produced  such  diplomatists  as  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald  and  Lord  Cromer."  Sir  Nicholas 
O'Conor  probably  did  not  miss  the  significance  of  that 
reference.  In  dealing  with  the  Chinese  "cracker," 
Lord  Salisbury  asked  the  world  to  judge  British  diplo- 
macy by  results.  Those  results  were,  in  a  measure, 
successful  only  when  diplomacy  shifted  its  ground  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Peking.  Constantinople  may  afford 
Sir  Nicholas  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the  ground 
he  has  lost. 

That  there  is  unrest  in  the  air  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  seems  beyond  all  doubt.  Mr.  Goschen 
cannot  take  a  harmless  little  jaunt  in  search  of  sea- 
sickness without  setting  much  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  press  by  the  ears,  and  activity  of  a  kind — be  it 
only  the  arrest  of  too  enterprising  journalists — is  in 
evidence  at  Ceuta.  It  is  always  with  reluctance  that 
we  go  to  meet  troubles,  which  usually  come  fast  enough, 
or  give  publicity  to  fears  which,  while  lacking  foundation 
may  give  rise  to  unpleasantness  at  an  undesirable 
moment.  Nevertheless  it  would  accord  so  well  with 
latter-day  traditions  of  our  Foreign  Office  to  let  any  one 
and  every  one  steal  a  march  upon  us,  that  we  cannot 
withhold  a  word  of  caution  as  to  the  progress  of  events 
within  gun-shot  of  the  Rock. 

This  is  no  vulgar  wolf-cry  on  our  part,  no  cheap 
appeal  to  traditional  enmities  that  deserve  no  better  fate 
than  burial  with  the  dead  centuries  that  saw  their  birth. 
It  is  not  the  Frenchman  or  the  Russian  to  whose 
presence  we  object  in  the  waters  in  which  this  country 
has  the  paramount  commercial  and  political  interest.  It 
is  to  the  principle  that  we  take  exception,  the  principle  of 
which  the  nation  grows  a  little  weary,  of  coming  in  after 


the  event.  That  the  Straits  are  in  immediate  danger  we 
do  not  for  one  moment  believe,  but  we  do  urge  that 
the  utmost  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in  watching  any 
movement  whatever  in  their  vicinity,  no  matter  how  un- 
important it  may  appear  to  the  careless,  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  Powers.  Ceuta  may  not  be  ours,  but  no  other 
nation  must  hold  so  direct  a  check  on  Gibraltar.  Any 
success  in  that  direction  would  be  the  last  blow  to  the 
current  faith  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  not  so  called 
because  within  its  dull  and  respectable  precincts  foreign 
interests  come  first. 

The  English  railway  companies  seem  bent  upon 
demonstrating  to  the  English  public  the  necessity  of 
nationalising  the  railways.  At  least  this  is  the  con- 
clusion forced  upon  us  by  the  strange  refusal  of  the 
companies  to  convey  volunteers  to  or  from  camps  on 
certain  days,  which  happen  to  be  the  only  days  when 
the  members  of  the  volunteer  corps  can  get  away  from 
their  occupations.  There  have  always  been  difficulties 
with  the  companies  with  respect  to  the  conveyance  of 
volunteers  at  holiday  times,  but  now  matters  have 
reached  a  point  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  intervene.  All  the  principal  railway 
companies,  with  the  honourable  exceptions  of  the 
Great  Northern,  the  North  Eastern,  the  London,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  now 
the  London  and  South  Western  and  Great  Eastern  Com- 
panies, have  notified  to  the  War  Office  that  they  will  not 
undertake  to  carry  bodies  of  volunteers  to  or  from 
camps  on  any  Saturday  in  July,  August,  or  September. 
The  reason  given  for  this  extraordinary  step  is  that  the 
companies  in  question  have  not  enough  rolling  stock 
to  provide  for  their  Saturday  ordinary  and  excursion 
traffic  and  for  volunteers  as  well.  The  only  answer  to 
this  should  be  to  make  them  provide  the  necessary 
rolling  stock.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  already 
power  to  compel  them  to  do  this,  Parliament  must 
at  once  give  it  that  power.  Saturday  is  precisely  the 
one  day  of  the  week  on  which  volunteers  should  be 
able  to  get  to  their  camps.  The  proper  training  of  the 
volunteers  is  a  matter  of  vital  national  importance,  and 
it  is  monstrous  that  the  railway  companies,  which  enjoy 
large  privileges  granted  by  the  State,  should  put 
obstacles  of  this  kind  in  the  way  of  efficient  training. 
A  few  more  high-handed  proceedings  of  this  kind  will 
make  the  State  ownership  of  the  railways  inevitable  and 
immediate. 

Messrs.  Bryant  &  May  were  fined  £20  and  costs  at 
the  Worship  Street  Police  Court  on  Wednesday  for  a 
contravention  of  the  Factory  Acts,  but  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  public  will  not  be  content  to  let  the  firm 
escape  with  this  punishment  alone  for  their  offence. 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  May  have  gained  by  sedulous  ad- 
vertisement a  reputation  for  philanthropy  and  even 
patriotism.  The  public  has  been  exhorted  to  buy  their 
matches  and  support  English  industries.  It  has  been 
assured  that  in  their  factory  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
was  carefully  considered.  Yet  the  managing  director  on 
Wednesday  admitted  that  a  long  series  of  cases  of 
necrosis,  commonly  known  as  "phossy  jaw,"  had  been 
deliberately  suppressed  by  the  firm  with  the  collusion  of 
the  doctor  of  the  works,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  to 
the  Home  Office  every  case  of  necrosis  which  occurred. 
For  years  the  factory  inspectors  were  assured  by  the 
firm  that  no  cases  of  necrosis  occurred  at  the  works, 
and  even  when  a  coroner's  inquest  showed  at  last  that 
one  man  had  died  from  "  phossy  jaw,"  Messrs.  Bryant 
&  May  told  the  inspector  that  no  other  fatal  case 
had  come  to  their  knowledge.  The  facts  are  that  since 
1893  six  deaths  have  taken  place  from  necrosis,  and 
that  there  have  been  eleven  cases  of  the  disease  in 
addition.  Thanks  to  the  pertinacity  of  the  "  Star,"  the- 
truth  at  last  began  to  leak  out.  Then  the  firm  con- 
fessed their  deception  to  the  Home  Office,  and  when  on 
Wednesday  they  were  convicted  said  they  were  "ex- 
tremely sorry." 

Was  there  ever  so  mean  and  pitiful  an  evasion  of  the 
law  by  a  rich  and  presumably  respectable  firm  ?  For 
five  years  factory' inspectors,  certifying  surgeon,  the 
Home  Office  and  the  public  have  been  hoodwinked,  and 
when  the  deception  is  found  out,  they  say  they  are 
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"  extremely  sorry."  This  can  only  mean  that  they  are 
sorry  the}''  have  been  detected,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  are  sorry  in  any  other  sense.  The 
moral  of  the  case  is  one  upon  which  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazatte "  very  rightly  insists.  It  is,  that  had  there 
been  women  inspectors  at  the  factory,  the  truth  could 
not  have  been  hidden  so  long.  The  girls  employed 
there  will  not  talk  to  a  man  of  their  ailments.  To  a 
woman  they  would  in  all  probability  have  revealed  the 
facts  years  ago.  We  commend  to  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley  the  lesson,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  abandon  the 
retrograde  policy  he  has  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women  factory  inspectors.  It  is  only  a 
week  or  two  ago  since  we  laid  stress  upon  the  precisely 
similar  argument  with  regard  to  the  glazing  industry  in 
the  potteries.  But  alas  !  We  fear  that  the  Home 
Secretary  is  deaf,  or  will  not  hear. 

M.  Meline's  Government  has  not  started  well  with 
the  new  French  Chamber,  and  to  judge  by  the  outcome 
of  the  election  for  President  the  Third  Republic  will 
soon  have  a  brand-new  ministry.  M.  Boysset,  who  is 
eighty-one  and  ought  to  have  known  better,  in  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber 
on  Wednesday  declared  that  "  the  divisions  sown  by 
oblique  devices  would  soon  be  swept  away  by  the 
general  good  sense  and  probity."  The  Chamber  then 
proceeded  to  elect  its  President,  and  to  show  its  anxiety 
to  sweep  away  divisions  gave  an  equal  number  of  votes 
to  each  of  the  two  candidates — M.  Brisson,  a  Radical  and 
the  former  President,  and  M.  Deschanel,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Meline  ministry.  At  least,  M. 
Brisscn's  supporters  said  the  number  of  votes  was 
equal,  for  though  he  had  one  vote  less  than  his 
opponent,  there  was  one  marble  on  the  floor,  and  this 
may,  of  course,  have  been  his.  After  a  good  deal  of 
wrangling  and  some  direction  as  to  conduct  from  the 
reporters'  gallery  the  Chamber  decided  to  adjourn  and 
hold  a  fresh  election  on  Thursday.  On  this  occasion 
the  nominee  of  the  Meline  Cabinet  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  four  votes.  The  vote  was  known  to  be  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  although  the  Cabinet  won,  It  is 
evidently  doomed.  A  majority  of  four  will  not  go  very- 
far  in  the  French  Chamber. 

Parliamentary  institutions  in  Italy  are  proving  as 
lamentable  a  failure  as  elsewhere.  The  recent  disturb- 
ances in  Milan  and  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  have 
provoked  another  Ministerial  crisis,  the  second  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  has  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  maintain  himself  in  power.  He  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet  consisting  mostly  of 
nonentities,  but  he  is  expecting  to  have  trouble  in  the 
Chamber,  and  a  dissolution  will  probably  follow.  The 
Radicals  in  Italy  are  as  unwise  as  their  fellows  in  other 
countries.  Instead  of  lending  their  strenuous  aid  to 
the  men  of  any  party  who  will  endeavour  to  restore 
their  country  if  not  to  affluence  at  least  to  comfort  by  a 
wise  policy  of  curtailing  naval,  military  and  admini- 
strative expenditure  and  waste,  and  thus  lightening 
the  crushing  burden  on  the  people,  they  shout  only 
declamations  against  Clericalism  and  the  Pope.  In  the 
meantime  Italy  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  over 
the  verge  of  starvation.  That  pleasant  land,  like  many 
another  in  the  world,  is  in  sore  need  of  a  benevolent 
despot,  or  in  default  of  such  a  saviour,  at  least  of  a  little 
common-sense  and  true  patriotism. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  the  operations  of  Count 
Leontieff  and  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  are  not  exciting 
more  attention  among  our  foreign  politicians  ;  for  the 
few  particulars  that  are  made  public  are  of  a  disturbing 
character.  The  "Daily  Chronicle's"  Liverpool  cor- 
respondent has  given  the  best  connected  story  we 
have  had  so  far,  concerning  the  exploitation  by  this 
Franco-Russian  alliance  of  the  "  Equatorial  Provinces." 
The  pseudo-commercial  character  which  the  business 
wears  could  hardly  deceive  an  intelligent  Board- 
school  boy  ;  and  the  scheme  has  evidently  a  political 
significance,  and  is  intended  to  edge  England  out  of 
Equatorial  Africa.  It  appears  that  the  Emperor  Menelik 
has  ceded  to  these  enterprising  concessionnaires  a  tract 
of  country  which  was  not  his  to  cede  ;  for  by  the 
Anglo-Italian  treaties,  it  comes  distinctly  within  the 


British  sphere  and  the  sooner  our  Government  makes 
this  point  clear  to  all  concerned,  the  better.  It  does 
not  make  for  peace  in  the  long  run,  to  shut  one's  eyes 
to  the  early  stages  of  foreign  aggression. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  did  not  survive  his  life-long 
friend,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  many  days.  He  was  a  few 
months  older  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  whom  he  was 
at  Oxford.  He  began  life,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Tory, 
and  he  ended  his  days  a  Radical  and  a  Home  Ruler. 
Sir  Thomas  Acland  was  in  every  way  typical  of  the 
average  double-first  of  his  day.  Energetic  and 
industrious,  his  view  of  things  was  limited,  and  his 
talents  never  carried  him  beyond  the  ranks  in  the 
political  army.  It  was  not  his  fortune  to  be  called,  as 
are  so  many  men  nowadays  who  have  acquired  merely 
conventional  knowledge,  to  high  posts  in  the  Govern- 
ment. His  chief  concern  in  life  was  to  advance  the 
cause  of  education,  and  he  did  much  to  promote  the 
University  extension  movement.  His  prejudices  were 
Gladstonian,  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  his 
loyalty  to  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  rewarded  with 
office.  He  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in  1883,  two 
years  before  he  abandoned  political  life. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  address  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  founder  of  Singapore, 
was  of  even  wider  application  just  now  than  the  lec- 
turer himself  appeared  to  perceive.  Raffles  foresaw 
the  trade  possibilities  latent  in  the  Far  East,  and  insisted 
that  the  British  people  should  obtain  as  large  a  share  of 
Eastern  spoils  as  enterprise  could  command.  His  fore- 
sight landed  both  him  and  the  East  IndiaCompany  in  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  retrocession  of  Java  by  Great 
Britain  was  to  his  mind  a  blunder  to  be  repaired  at  any 
cost.  There  was  much  in  the  events  which  followed 
the  hauling  down  of  the  British  flag  to  suggest  an 
analogy  to  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal  since  the 
British  retirement.  Raffles  hated  the  Dutch  and  all 
their  works,  and  had  in  him  the  makings  of  a  beginning- 
of-the-century  Jameson.  He  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
upset  the  international  compact  under  which  the  Dutch 
resumed  the  possession  of  Java,  and  he  entirely  forfeited 
the  good  opinion  which  the  Dutch  chroniclers  enter- 
tained of  his  earlier  work  in  the  island.  They  described 
him  as  one  of  those  adventurers  who  always  bind  the 
hands  of  British  statesmanship  in  distant  countries. 
His  views  and  methods  were  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Dutch  as  are  the  views  and  methods  of  Cape  Town  to 
those  of  Pretoria.  Great  as  Raffles'  services  to  the 
Empire  were,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  attempt  to  exalt 
them  at  the  expense  of  Clive  was  a  little  absurd.  Nor 
do  we  see  that.  Raffles  was  altogether  admirable  from 
the  moral  standpoint.  He  is  commonly  regarded 
as  having  died  of  a  broken  heart  due  to  the  monetary 
claims  made  upon  him  on  his  retirement  by  the  Company 
he  had  served. 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Henley's  art  are  not  a  noisy 
band,  but  though  their  joy  at  present  is  not  loud  it  is 
deep.  To  give  a  poet  a  pension  is  not  exactly  an  ideal 
mode  of  honouring  his  name  or  rewarding  his  services. 
It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  if  he  could  live  by  his  craft,  especially  when,  as 
in  Mr.  Henley's  case,  his  craft  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
distinction  and  endurance.  Failing  that,  however,  it 
is  well  that  the  Government  should  come  to  his  aid 
when  he  is  overtaken  by  ill-health,  and  we  are  therefore 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Henley  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
Civil  List  with  a  pension  of  ^200  a  year.  Even  the 
egregious  Mr.  Robertson  Nicol  will  not  cavil,  we  hope, 
at  this  gift  from  a  nation  to  one  of  its  most  virile  poets. 
It  is  certainly  a  much  better  method  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  than  by  sending  round  the  hat ;  what  that 
method  can  accomplish  was  seen  in  the  pitiful  failure  of 
the  Stevenson  memorial. 

Our  congratulations  to  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who,  it  is  now  publicly  announced,  was  married 
on  Wednesday  last  to  Miss  Payne  Townshend.  Our 
readers  will  join  with  us  in  wishing  G.  B.  S.  every 
happiness  in  the  new  state  for  which  he  has  abandoned 
us  and  them  and  the  delights  and  terrors  of  dramatic 
criticism. 
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JUSTICES'  JUSTICE. 


IN' its  issue  of  last  week  the  "  Law  Times  "  published 
certain  important  figures  showing  the  number  of 
decisions  given  by  her  Majesty's  judges  which  have  been 
reversed  on  appeal  since  the  end  of  the  Long  Vacation, 
a  period  of  just  over  seven  months,  and  we  quite  agree 
with  our  contemporary  when  it  declares  that  these 
figures  merit  "very  serious  consideration."  They 
supplement  indeed  in  remarkable  fashion  the  observa- 
tions we  ourselves  have  been  compelled  to  make  from 
time  to  time  for  several  years  past  on  the  decisions  of 
various  judges  and  on  the  tenacity  with  which  a  number 
of  old  men  cling  to  posts  they  can  no  longer  adequately 
fill  and  to  salaries  they  do  not  earn.  But  even  more 
important  than  the  light  our  contemporary's  figures 
throw  upon  the  value  of  some  of  the  decisions  in  our 
Courts  of  Justice,  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  them 
bearing  upon  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  institution  of 
a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  In  brief,  it'appears  that 
out  of  245  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  fifteen  judges 
the  higher  court  in  no  cases  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  lower.  All  these  judges  have  had  more  than  six 
cases  appealed  against  in  the  seven  months,  and  there 
remain  four  judges  who  have  had  less  chan  six  appeals 
against  their  decisions,  in  none  of  which  were  their 
judgments  reversed.  The  percentage  of  decisions  re- 
versed in  the  case  of  the  fifteen  judges  works  out  at 
nearly  45  per  cent.  This  is  a  sufficiently  startling 
result,  but  when  we  look  at  the  record  of  certain 
individual  judges  the  figures  can  only  be  described 
as  alarming.  It  is  important  to  note  also  that 
these  particular  judges  are  precisely  those  whose 
decisions  we  have  upon  different  occasions  sharply  criti- 
cised. Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  with  52,  heads  the  list 
as  regards  the  number  of  appeals,  but  Mr.  Justice  Day 
is  a  close  second  with  45,  and  beats  him  in  the  proportion 
of  decisions  reversed,  for  in  24  cases,  or  more  than 

53  per  cent.,  the  Superior  Court  found  him  in  error, 
whereas  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich's  proportion  was  only 
46  per  cent.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  however,  beats  even 
Mr.  Justice  Day,  for  in  7  cases  out  of  13,  or  nearly 

54  per  cent.,  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  or  varied  his 
judgment.    Mr.  Justice  Grantham  follows  both  closely- 
with  6  appeals  allowed  out  of  12,  or  50  per  cent.,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Ridley  with  10  reversals  or  variations  out  of 
15,  or  66?  per  cent.,  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  all. 

This,  then,  is  our  justices'  justice  as  it  stands  to-day. 
These  five  judges  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  are  so 
unhappy  in  their  decisions  that  in  more  than  half  the 
cases  in  which  dissatisfied  suitors  have  appealed  to  the 
higher  courts,  the  judgments  have  been  revised  or 
reversed,  Jand  from  what  we  have  observed  we  think 
it  highlutmrobable  that  the  same  proportions  would 
have  be.ol  found  to  hold  if  all  their  cases  had  been 
retried  t  tore  the  Superior  Courts.  But  the  figures  as 
they  sti  01  are  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  judges 
named. n  pi  they  are  the  more  damning  when  we  remem- 
ber th.o  tbtorious  reluctance  of  the  Lord  Justices  of 
Apperjf  it.  jpset  the  judgments  of  their  lesser  brethren. 
The  fine,  a  that  four  out  of  the  five  judges  are  too  old 
for  trose.Vork,  whether  they  were  ever  fitted  for  it  or 
not.  ;  in  thfustice  Day  is  72,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  68, 
Mr.  Cobdf  Kekewich  66,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  63. 
\Vh843  f^.  Justice  Cave  died  last  September  the 
"Tes  a  d  said  of  him:  "It  would  be  flattery  to  say 
tha  back  fist  years  of  his  judicial  career  were  as  dis- 
timconsumjas  the  first.  The  judicial  day,  short  though 
it  i  amouni:  times  seemed  often  too  long  for  him.  He 
wa  total  cOilert  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon." 
Wis  to  sh  then,  as  we  ask  now:  "How  many  other 
jud?  ratherthere  still  sitting  on  the  Bench  to  whom  the 
sarwo  yeails  might  fitly  be  applied?"  The  figures 
givght  a  tyie  "Law  Times"  supply  the  answer  pat. 
Surk  with  time  that  the  Honourable  Sir  James  Charles 
Mat  advarho  has  now  drawn  his  salary  of  ^5000  a 
yea  6,ooo,oventeen  years,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Charles 
Da  ped,  ins  done  the  same  for  sixteen  years,  the  Hon. 
Sir  ters  in  t  Grantham  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Keke- 
wicyear  sahave  each  done  the  same  for  twelve  years, 
mi^iverage?  fitly  apply  for  their  retiring  pensions. 
Mr  bushels!  Day  is,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Henry 
Haunt  of  wche  oldest  judge  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Dualling  </[r.  Justice  Mathew,Mr.  Justice  Kekewich, 
er  than 
t  of  th 
rner  fo 


and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  are  amongst  the  oldest. 
They  have  all  earned  and  need  repose,  and  the  nation, 
grateful  or  ungrateful,  will  not  grudge  them  the  peer- 
ages they  expect  as  the  gilding  of  the  bitter  pill  of 
retirement.  As  for  the  fifth  judge  on  the  Black  List, 
Sir  Edward  Ridley,  who  was  only  appointed  last  year, 
he  is  the  brother  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  fact 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  which  his  decision  was 
questioned,  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  he  was 
wrong  suggests  an  even  more  important  question  than 
that  of  the  retirement  of  aged  judges  who  are  no 
longer  equal  to  their  work. 

In  these  245  judgments  which  were  questioned,  and 
nearly  half  of  which  were  altered  or  reversed,  the 
actions  were  civil  actions.  There  is  no  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  in  this  country,  yet  if  senile  judges  so 
often  make  mistakes  in  civil  actions  they  are  as  likely 
to  make  them  in  criminal  actions  also.  But  there  is  no 
judicial  tribunal  that  can  reverse  their  judgments  or 
modify  the  ferocious  sentences  they  often  inflict.  The 
only  appeal  is  to  the  Home  Office,  a  non-judicial 
tribunal,  and  what  likelihood  is  there,  we  would  ask, 
that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  at  the  Home  Office 
is  going  to  revise  a  sentence  inflicted  by  his  brother 
on  the  Bench  on  some  miserable  prisoner,  or  to  ques- 
tion his  direction  of  a  jury  on  a  point  of  law  ?  And, 
apart  from  the  personal  question,  who  can  expect  the 
respectable  civil  servants  who  constitute  the  Home 
Office,  or  the  Home  Secretary,  often  a  barrister  who 
may  one  day  have  to  plead  before  the  judges  whose 
decisions  he  has  questioned,  to  oppose  the  judicial 
Bench?  Now  and  again,  under  the  pressure  of  out- 
raged public  opinion,  an  excessive  sentence  may  be 
reduced,  a  miscarriage  of  justice  set  right.  But  Mr. 
Justice  Day  can  sentence  a  child  to  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment  for  an  offence  which  merited  only  a  sound 
birching,  and  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  can  inflict  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  on  two  unionists  for  wounding  a 
sailor  during  a  trade  dispute  a  few  weeks  after  he  had 
sentenced  a  man  to  only  three  months'  hard  labour  for 
killing  another  man  in  a  prize  fight.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Scotland  Yard  may  for  once  convince  the  Home 
Secretary  that  a  man  is  innocent  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  has  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude, 
after  directing  the  jury  that  his  alibi  was  too  "  artistic" 
because  it  was  too  complete.  But  every  day  men  are 
being  sent  to  penal  servitude  and  to  prison  for  long 
terms  on  what  is  little  more  than  the  report  of  a  police 
constable. 

The  figures  we  have  quoted  show  that  judges  make 
mistakes  with  terrible  frequency  in  civil  actions.  That 
mistakes  are  as  frequent  in  criminal  cases  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  and  that  excessive  sentences  are  common 
enough  every  reader  of  the  newspapers  knows.  Juries 
are  not  infallible  in  their  verdicts  on  questions  of  fact  ; 
judges  are  not  always  right  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  it  is  too  true  that  they  are  often  inhuman  in 
their  punishment  of  the  offender.  If  it  is  a  dispute  over 
£10  an  appeal  can  be  carried  to  the  highest  Court  in 
the  land.  But  for  the  innocent  man  whose  life  and 
liberty  are  at  stake  there  is  no  appeal  and  no  redress  ; 
for  the  offender  whose  sentence  far  exceeds  the  measure 
of  his  offence  there  is  little  hope  of  escape  from  the 
brutality  of  his  judge.  Again  and  again  we  have 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 
If  the  Home  Office  were  a  real  Court  of  Appeal  there  is 
no  doubt  that  heavy  sentences  would  frequently  be 
reduced.  But  this  it  is  not  and  never  can  be.  The  power 
and  prestige  of  the  judges,  aged  and  incapable  though 
some  of  them  are,  is  too  great  to  be  affronted  by  a 
Government  department.  And  it  is  the  judges  them- 
selves who  are  the  most  powerful  opponents  of  this 
much-needed  reform.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  for 
instance  has  given  utterance  to  the  sapient  view  that- 
"  great  care  has  to  be  taken  lest  in  the  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  the  prisoner  an  injustice  is  done  to  the 
prosecutor,"  a  strange  reversal  of  the  traditional 
English  policy  which  gives  the  accused  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  But  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  judges  on 
the  Bench  gives  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  their 
vanity  is  stronger  than  their  humanity,  and  that  it  is  their 
vanity  which  makes  them  oppose  the  institution  of  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  The  figures  we  have  quoted 
should  convince  all  other  opponents  of  the  change  that 
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judges  are  as  fallible  as  other  mortals,  and  that  justices' 
justice  in  England  can  never  be  real  justice  until  in 
criminal  cases  the  accused  has  the  same  chances  as  the 
defendant  in  a  civil  suit. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  YANGTSE. 

LORD  SALISBURY  has  consented  to  receive  a 
deputation  on  the  14th  inst.  on  the  subject  of 
British  trade  in  China.  The  circumstance  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  will,  we  may  hope,  result  in 
some  declaration  by  the  Prime  Minister  snowing  that 
the  Government  are  fully  alive  to  their  responsibilities. 
The  deputation  will  lay  before  Lord  Salisbury  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  concern  at  the  activity  of  Russia, 
France  and  Germany,  and  urging  the  Government  to 
secure  the  right  to  construct  a  railway  from  British 
Burma  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang.  In 
securing  the  opening  of  the  West  River  Lord  Salisbury 
has  done  something,  but  our  very  moderate  success  in 
this  case  is  not  sufficient  to  qualify  our  sense  of  failure  in 
North  China.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Foreign 
Office  must  not  only  not  be  permitted  to  pause  in  the  work 
of  securing  new  openings  for  commerce  throughout  the 
Celestial  Empire,  but  must  be  spurred  to  a  more  con- 
siderable effort  than  any  yet  made.  British  trade, 
thanks  to  a  lopsided  fiscal  system  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  partial  indifference  bred  of  past  prosperity  on  the 
other  hand,  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  moving  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Only  by  the  persistent  agitation 
of  men  like  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  has 
the  nation  been  gradually  brought  to  understand  what  an 
opportunity  for  commercial  development  is  latent  in 
China.  Riches  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  are  ready 
to  be  tapped,  whenever  enterprising  business-men 
choose  to  insist  on  exploiting  them.  That  is  a  truth 
which  has  been  proclaimed  by  experts  again  and  again, 
but  the  people  who  have  mainly  profited  by  its  proclama- 
tion are  the  rivals  of  Grreat  Britain.  Russia  and 
France  have  appropriated  slice  after  slice  of  Chinese 
territory,  and  have  been  in  some  measure  stirred 
to  take  what  they  wanted  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  striking  at  British  interests.  We  may  say  that 
had  it  not  been  for  British  travellers  and  traders,  France 
and  Russia  would  not  have  had  their  present  oppor- 
tunies  in  China.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  difficulty 
of  rousing  China.  The  difficulty  of  rousing  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  commercial  classes  to  recog- 
nise the  risk  they  were  running  of  being  for  ever  shut  out 
from  some  of  the  biggest  potential  markets  in  the  world 
has  been  only  less  great. 

At  last,  however,  they  seem  to  be  thoroughly  awake. 
During  the  past  year  or  two  diplomacy  has  made  quite 
admirable  efforts  to  become  the  handmaiden  of  com- 
merce. The  Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce 
dispatched  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  China,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Consular  Service  was  appointed  to 
accompany  the  mission  and  report  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  result  is  one  of  the  most  lucid  commercial  exposi- 
tions probably  ever  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book. 
Whilst  Mr.  Consul  Bourne's  report  is  under  discussion, 
another,  also  of  considerable  value,  comes  to  hand  in  the 
shape  of  an  account,  by  Mr.  Consul  Litton,  of  his  visit 
to  Northern  Szechuan.  These  two  reports  suggest  that 
Yunnan  and  Szechuan  would  become  a  sort  of  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  for  the  British  trader  if  duly  placed 
within  his  reach.  Great  masses  of  people  pass  their 
daily  lives  in  the  midst  of  resources  which  should  be 
utilised  for  their  comfort  and  the  traders'  profit.  How 
is  this  dual  end  to  he  attained  ?  China  must  be  com- 
pelled to  accord  facilities  which  are  not  existent  to-day : 
the  wings  of  the  mandarin,  who  is  little  better  than  a 
common  thief,  must  be  clipped,  and  the  British  trader 
must  change  his  methods.  Mr.  Bourne  insists  that 
merchants  must  consent  to  live  elsewhere  than  in 
Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong,  or  they  must  train  trustworthy 
representatives  to  do  so.  He  would  create  a  number  of 
settlements  in  places  inland  at  which  Englishmen  should 
reside  for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting  trade. 
"Rich  men,"  says  the  Consul,  "will  not  live  in  the 
outports  and  poor  men  cannot  make  a  living  indepen- 
dently, therefore  the  work  must  be  done  by  rich  firms  or 
corporations  able  to  wait  and  train  in  the  Chinese 
spoken  language  and  mercantile  customs  youths  selected 


in  England  for  their  business  capacity."  Is  it  too  much, 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Bourne  is  right  when  he  says  that 
"  in  ten  years  such  a  system  would  give  us  a  hold  over 
the  foreign  trade  of  China  that  the  present  methods  can 
never  do  "  ?  It  is  reported  that  the  Foreign  Office  is 
contemplating  the  appointment  of  several  additional 
Consular  officials  in  China.  That  Consuls  can  render 
vast  service  in  placing  facts  before  the  world,  as  Messrs. 
Bourne  and  Litton  have  done,  is  undoubted,  but  unfor- 
tunately what  they  report  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain 
they  report  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  also.  Mr. 
Bourne's  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  if  adopted,  would 
ensure  that  British  firms  through  their  private  resident 
representatives,  received  information  which  they  alone 
~ould  turn  to  account.  The  hint  is  one  on  which  action 
s'nould  be  taken  without  delay.  Unless  the  training  of 
our  commercial  skirmishers  and  outposts  is  begun  forth- 
with, the  Briton  will  find  the  ground  he  is  anxious  to 
exploit  already  occupied. 

Unfortunately  the  British  trader  cannot  do  much 
without  assistance.  The  Government  must  therefore, 
whatever  its  prejudices,  consent  to  support  his  move- 
ments, and  al!  the  resources  of  diplomacy  must  be  re- 
quisitioned on  his  behalf.  British  trade  can  only 
develop  by  mean.;  of  communications.  Waterways 
must  be  freed,  railways  must  be  built.  These  things  are 
as  essential  to  progress  as  the  abolition  of  likin  dues. 
From  the  East,  China  can  be  attacked  through  her  giant 
rivers,  but  from  the  South  and  West — from  Burma, 
that  is — railways  alone  will'  assist  the  development 
of  commerce.  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  the  other 
night,  in  a  lecture  before  the  East  India  Association, 
made  it  clear  that  a  railway  from  Burma  to  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang, with  branch  lines  in  all  directions,  is  im- 
peratively needed.  The  Upper  Yangtse,  said  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun, is  the  key  to  our  position  in  China.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion which  we  can  command  by  railway  from  the  South, 
and  which  Russia  is  strenuously  endeavouring  to  secure 
by  railway  from  the  North.  France  has  diverted  to- 
Tonkin  much  of  the  trade  which  should  go  to  Burma,  and 
the  Russians  threaten  to  anticipate  us,  so  far  as  railways 
are  concerned,  in  the  Yangtse  Valley.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  arguments  against  Government 
aid,  little  can  be  done  without  it.  Ministerial  expres- 
sions of  goodwill  are  unavailing  against  the  persistent 
energy  and  enterprise  of  foreign  competition.  Why 
should  not  the  Government  accept  a  hint  from  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  and  assist  railway  construction  in  and 
beyond  Burma  by  guaranteeing  the  interest  on  the 
capital  of  approved  companies  ? 

OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY. 
I. 

PERHAPS  in  no  case  has  the  fatuousness  of  the  Cob- 
denite  economic  been  demonstrated  with  greater 
plainness  than  in  the  matter  of  the  Cheap  Loaf.  To 
obtain  this  "boon"  the  nation  has  made  the  most  foolish 
sacrifices,  only  to  find  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  a 
big  Power  that  Cheap  Loaf  would  become  converted  into 
a  very  Dear  Loaf,  and  quite  probably  into  No  Loaf  at  all. 

The  events  of  recent  weeks  have  served  to  open  some- 
what the  sleepy  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the  illusory 
character  of  the  Cobdenite  dream  of  Eternal  Cheapness 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  terrible  danger  to  which 
these  Islands  are  exposed  in  case  of  war,  if  they  are 
not  possessed  of  a  store  of  wheat  to  tide  over  the  stop- 
page of  supplies  from  abroad.  If  the  lessons  of  these 
weeks  be  but  heeded,  then  indeed  England  vyill  find  in 
Joseph  Leiter  of  Chicago  an  angel  in  disguise  ;  his 
Government's  bullying  of  Spain  will  be  a  bjlessing  of 
great  price  to  Britain ;  and  our  own 
diplomatic  misfortunes  will  be  forgiven, 
consider  how  we  stand  at  present. 

No  one  who  travels  about  the  English  co 
and  whose  memory  goes  back  even  a  few 
have  failed  to  notice  the  practically  constant 
of  the  arable  lands  ;  and  the  Cockney  virus  1 
eaten  deep  into  his  philosophy  of  life  if  th 
this  process  has  not  filled  him  with  regre 
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pasture,  where  of  old  were  rich  cornfields :  de  serted  and 
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signs  of  that  agricultural  distress  which  oppresses 
the  wayfarer.  If  his  mind  be  full  at  the  same  time  of 
rumours  of  war  from  which  scarce  a  day  is  now  free, 
he  may  go  on  to  wonder  what  sort  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  the  nation  will  find  for  its  defence  when  the  de- 
pleted countryside  ceases  to  yield  its  sturdy  recruits, 
and  the  slums  of  colliery  and  factory  towns  are  the  only 
nurseries  of  England's  fighting  muscle.  This  con- 
sideration may  lead  him  on  to  the  further  and  startling 
doubt  whether  our  navy  could  at  all  suffice  to  con- 
voy to  our  shores  in  time  of  war  the  bread-stuffs  we 
should  need  to  take  the  place  of  those  we  have  given  up 
producing  ourselves.  And,  as  a  last  disturbing  thought, 
will  come  the  reflection  that  it  is  more  than  likely  the 
enemy  would  relieve  our  navy  of  its  task  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  taking  steps  to  prevent  any  grain 
in  foreign  markets  being  bought  at  all  for  conveyance  to 
England. 

But  let  us  back  our  general  reflections  by  figures. 
The  wheat  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
the  imports  statistics  of  the  period  show  clearly  enough 
that  up  to  the  forties  England  produced  either  the 
whole  or  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  her  own  bread. 
In  some  years  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century 
there  was  no  import  at  all.  Porter,  in  his  "Progress 
of  the  Nation,"  made  an  estimate  for  the  fourth  decade, 
whence  it  appears  that  of  the  mean  population  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  of  17,500,000,  16,500,000  were  fed 
on  home-grown  wheat,  Ireland  being  altogether  self- 
supporting.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  estimated  that 
the  home  production  reached  22,000,000  quarters  a 
year.  Cobden,  whose  cue  it  was  to  minimise  the  home 
production,  estimated  it  in  1843  at  20,000,000  quarters, 
with  a  million  quarters  of  imported  wheat.  It  was  on 
this  estimate,  by  the  way,  that  Cobden  based  his 
Repeal  campaign  statement  that  there  were  "7,000,000 
to  8,000,000  people  without  wheaten  bread;"  but  as 
21,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  works  out  to  over  373  lbs. 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  average  consump- 
tion to-day  is  only  about  370  lbs.  per  head,  this  state- 
ment sounds  more  rhetorical  than  accurate.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  with  a  small  import 
(principally  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  shortage 
of  bad  harvests),  England,  in  the  days  before  Corn 
Law  Repeal,  succeeded  in  growing  for  her  own  con- 
sumption a  sufficiency  of  wheat. 

With  the  throwing  open  of  the  gate  to  the  foreigner 
the  change  quickly  began.  And  the  relative  figures  of 
home  production  and  import  in  the  succeeding  years 
prove  that  the  increase  in  import  was  not  added  (ac- 
cording to  Cobden's  promise)  to  the  home  production, 
in  order  that  those  mythical  8,000,000  might  know 
the  taste  of  wheaten  bread  ;  in  fact,  allowing  for  the  in- 
crease in  population,  the  augmented  imports  were  not 
added  to  the  home  production,  but  came  in  at  the  ex- 
pense of  it.  The  consumption  per  head  remained  about 
the  same,  and  the  home  production  declined  as  the  im- 
ports rose.  They  declined  not  only  relatively  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  population,  but  actually  and  very  seriously. 
Thus  Cobden's  20,000,000  quarters  of  home  production 
in  1843  fell  to  11,795,687  quarters  in  the  official 
figures  a  decade  later  :  or,  allowing  for  that  which  is 
kept  back  for  seed,  to  10,654,169  quarters  as  available 
for  consumption.  The  imports,  less  exports,  in  that 
year  amounted  to  6,017,383  quarters.  This  only  brings 
the  total  consumption  up  to  16,671,552  quarters,  which 
tends  to  show  that  Cobden's  8,000,000  breadless  folk 
were  rather  worse  off  than  before  Corn-law  Repeal. 

Two  years  later,  came  the  Crimean  War,  and  it 
brought  a  lesson  which,  had  not  the  country  been  so 
drunk  with  Cobdenism,  it  might  have  heeded  to  its 
great  advantage.  The  imports,  which  had  reached 
over  6,000,000  quarters  in  each  of  the  preceding  years, 
dropped,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  to  2,724,844 
quarters  in  the  year  ending  with  August  1855.  Happily 
that  year  saw  an  exceedingly  prolific  harvest  in  England, 
the  average  yield  per  acre  being  35$  bushels,  as  against 
2i\  bushels  in  the  previous  year;  so  that  the  total 
amount  of  wheat  available  for  consumption  was,  despite 
the  falling  off  in  imports,  nearly  4,000,000  quarters 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  Yet  even  then  the 
result  of  the  country  beginning  to  depend  on  the 
foreigner   for  its  bread  was  quickly  and  alarmingly 


apparent  through  a  big  rise  in  prices  ;  for  whereas  the 
average  price  was  38.V.  dd.  a  quarter  in  1851,  and  53*.  ^d. 
a  quarter  in  r853,  it  rose  to  72.V.  $d.  in  1854,  and  to 
74.V.  8d.  in  1855  —a  higher  price  than  in  any  year  since 
1818  ;  while  if  1855  had  had  as  lean  a  harvest  as  the 
two  previous  seasons,  the  price  would  of  course  have 
been  very  much  higher  than  it  actually  was. 

We  have  not  been  to  war  since  then  with  any  wheat- 
exporting  country,  but  seeing  what  a  great  increase  in 
price  followed  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia  at  a  time 
when  England  still  grew  some  two-thirds  of  her  own 
wheat,  it  is  a  subject  for  interesting,  if  gloomy,  specula- 
tion to  endeavour  to  forecast  what  would  be  the  price 
of  wheat  if  we  went  to  war  with  Russia  now,  when  only 
about  a  fifth  of  our  bread  is  of  native  growth.  (In 
1896  the  proportion  of  home-grown  wheat  was  only 
i6"6  per  cent.) 

It  is  estimated  that  we  require,  roughly,  30,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat  a  year  for  our  consumption.  As  the 
average  total  amount  available  for  consumption  in  this 
country  during  the  years  1894,  1895  and  1896  was  nearly 
29,000,000  quarters,  in  addition  to  about  half  a  million 
quarters  required  for  seed,  and  as  the  population  is  still 
growing,  this  rough  estimate  is  quite  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  Contributing  to  this  amount  we  had 
under  cultivation  an  average  during  those  same  years 
of  about  1,800,000  acres  (it  was  only  1,456,042  acres  in 
1896),  producing  on  the  average  about  5,800,000 
quarters  of  wheat  available  for  consumption.  That  is 
to  say,  our  yearly  growth  of  wheat  is  now  only  sufficient 
to  supply  us  with  bread  for  a  little  more  than  two 
months  out  of  the  twelve  ;  for  the  rest  we  are  abjectly 
dependent  on  the  foreigner,  and  in  respect  to  a  small 
proportion — about  four  weeks'  supply— on  Canada, 
Australasia  and  British  India. 

This  is  the  normal  position  in  recent  years.  The 
shortage  in  the  world's  crop  last  year,  the  cornering 
operations  of  the  Chicago  benefactor,  and  the  American- 
Spanish  war  have  combined  to  accentuate  this  fact. 
Mr.  Leiter  is  now  unloading,  having  got  a  maximum 
amount  of  profit  out  of  the  transaction  and  accom- 
plished a  maximum  of  widespread  evil  in  the  process  ; 
the  war  scare  has  been  used  for  rather  more  than  it  was 
worth  and  will  not  be  responsible  in  the  future  for  more 
than  a  very  few  shillings  in  the  quarter,  but  the  short- 
age in  the  wheat  stock  remains.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  "Saturday  Review"  last  week,  the  best  esti- 
mates of  the  present  stock  put  the  store  at  less  than 
270,000,000  quarters,  whereas,  judged  by  the  average 
of  recent  years,  it  should  be  300,000,000  quarters.  At  the 
end  of  May  the  stocks  of  foreign  wheat  in  British  granaries 
were  estimated  at  1,086,000  quarters,  against  1,786,000 
quarters  a  year  ago,  while  the  stocks  of  English  wheat 
which  still  remain  on  farmers'  hands  were  estimated  at 
810,000  quarters,  against  1,400,000  quarters  a  year  ago. 
These  combined  stocks  are  not  more  than  three  weeks' 
supply ;  and  it  would  be  awkward  if  we  found  our- 
selves suddenly  at  war,  and  the  enemy's  commerce- 
destroyers  got  to  work  on  the  tramps  that  are  conveying 
further  supplies  to  our  ports,  while  the  enemy's  agents 
bought  up  the  remaining  stocks  of  Mr.  Leiter  and  his 
kind.  But  the  point  I  would  particularly  notice  here 
about  the  present  shortage  is  that  it  would  not  have  ex- 
isted in  so  marked  a  degree  had  not  England  allowed 
her  magnificent  lands  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  The 
figures  showing  the  average  of  last  year's  yields  are  not 
yet  published,  but  it  is  well  known  that  English  crops 
were  good  last  autumn,  and  that  the  shortage  was 
owing  to  the  poor  yield  in  certain  foreign  countries.  It 
is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  if  the  4,000,000  acres 
cultivated  by  our  fathers  forty  years  ago  were  still 
under  crop  there  would  have  been  no  shortage  at  all 
worth  speaking  of  this  year,  and  the  present  stock 
would  really  be  (as  Mr.  Balfour  imagined  it  to  be)  of 
normal  quantity.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "TOURMALINE." 
I. 

THE  southern  province  of  Morocco — that  which  ex- 
tends from  Agadhir-Ighir  to  the  Wad  Nun — is  called 
the  Sus.  Hanno  is  said  to  mention  it  in  his  famed 
"Periplus."  The  Romans  knew  it  vaguely.  Suetonius 
may  or  may  not  refer  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  a  rich 
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province  below  the  Atlas;  but  his  work  is  lost,  and  what 
remains  comes  down  to  us  through  Pliny,  who  himself 
laments  the  Romans  took  so  little  trouble  to  explore 
the  coast.  Polybius  wrote  of  it;  but  what  Polybius 
knew  about  the  Sus  is  left  so  vague  that  renowned 
grave  armchair  geographers  have  almost  come  to  blows 
about  it,  as  men  of  literature  have  done  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  "Popering  in  the  Place." 

But  Pliny  certainly  saw  the  lost  writings  of  King 
Juba,  and  in  them  he  met  the  word  Asana.  This  Asana 
is  conjectured  (again  by  wise  and  reverend  men)  to  have 
been  "perhaps"  Akassa,  the  Berber  name  of  the  Wad 
Nun.  So  that  the  ancients  do  not  help  us  much  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  Sus.  Marmol  and  Leo  Africanus  talk 
of  the  province,  but  neither  of  them  saw  it,  though 
Leo  penetrated  to  Tamaglast,  a  village  near  Mara- 
kesh,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  hamlet  now  called 
Fruga.  Thus  little  was  known  about  the  province, 
although  travellers  from  Europe,  as  Arab  writers  tell 
us,  visited  the  capital  Tarudant,  coming  by  Agadhir, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  for 
purposes  of  trade. 

All  sorts  of  legends  thus  sprang  up  about  the  place : 
demons  inhabited  it;  a  mountain  spoke;  magicians 
not  a  few  lived  near  the  Wad  Nun ;  La  Caba,  the 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  brought  the  infidel 
to  Spain,  was  buried  in  Tarudant,  as  the  legend 
says ;  and  everything  throughout  North  Africa  strange 
and  miraculous  occurred  in  Sus.  Rich  mines  were 
there — gold,  silver,  and  "diamont,"  iron,  tin  and 
antimony,  with  manganese  and  copper;  the  people  were 
the  most  honest,  wildest,  wisest  and  most  ferocious  in 
the  world ;  great  ruined  castles  known  to  the  natives  as 
"Kasbah  el  Rumi "  were  dotted  here  and  there,  though 
who  the  "Romans"  were  no  one  could  tell,  but  pro- 
bably they  filled  the  place  of  the  "Moros,"  who,  as  is 
well  known,  built  all  houses,  towers  and  buildings,  of 
whatever  nature,  which  exceed  a  hundred  years  in  age 
throughout  all  Spain. 

Coming  to  more  modern  times,  in  1791  the  Sultan 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  for  a  doctor  to  cure 
his  son,  at  that  time  governor  in  the  province  of  the 
Sus.  An  army  surgeon  called  Lempriere  was  chosen, 
and,  disembarking  at  Agadhir,  journeyed  to  Tarudant. 
As  far  as  anything  is  known  he  is  the  first  European 
who  entered  Tarudant  since  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
it  is  certain  merchants  from  Holland  used  to  journey  to 
the  annual  fair.  He  crossed  the  Atlas  from  Bibouan 
to  Truintunont  (by  the  same  pass,  in  fact,  which  I 
attempted  in  last  October),  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
Mogador.  He  gives  us  little  or  no  information  about 
the  Sus,  but  vaguely  speaks  of  mines,  says  that  the 
country  about  Tarudant  was  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  describes  the  pass  he  crossed  as  skirting  along 
tremendous  precipices,  which  to  my  certain  knowledge 
it  does  not  do. 

After  him  comes  Jackson,  who  published  his  account 
of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  in  1809.  Ball,  in  his 
appendix  to  Hooker's  "  Morocco  and  the  Great  Atlas," 
refers  to  Jackson's  book  as  being  the  most  copious 
ever  written  about  the  Sus.  Certainly  he  had  special 
advantages,  for  he  passed  sixteen  years  in  Mogador 
and  Agadhir  (now  closed  to  trade),  spoke  Arabic  and 
Shillah,  but  all  he  says  does  not  amount  to  much.  The 
map  he  made  Ball  considers  inferior  to  that  of  Chenier, 
published  a  hundred  years  before  his  time.  And  so  of 
Admiral  Washington,  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  Gatell,  and 
Oskar  Lenz.  They  all  say  little,  for  the  good  reason 
little  is  known.  Although  the  last  three  travellers 
passed  through  the  land,  they  went  disguised,  in  terror 
of  their  lives,  and  are  believed  to  have  known  little  or 
no  Arabic.  So  that  it  comes  to  this,  all  that  we  know 
with  certainty  is  that  a  province  called  the  Sus  exists, 
that  it  stretches  from  close  to  Agadhir  to  the  Wad  Nun, 
a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  about  seventy  at  the  north,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Atlas  mountains,  -the  Wad  Sus,  and  the 
province  of  the  Ha-ha,  to  a  hundred  or  more  at  the 
extreme  south,  as  no  one  knows  how  far  the  bound- 
aries of  the  province  stretch  up  the  waters  of  the  river 
Nun. 

Round  about  Agadhir  the  country  has  been  visited, 
and  is  reported  to  be  very  like  the  provinces  of  Shiadma 
and  the  Ha-ha,  which  bound  it  to  the  north,  that  is,  it 


is  in  general  configuration,  flat  and  sandy,  with  stretches 
here  and  there  of  reddish  argillaceous  soil,  but  both 
soils  greatly  grown  over  with  thorny  bushes,  and  here 
and  there  well  cultivated.  Politically  the  province 
owns  the  Sultan  of  Morocco's  sway,  but  his  authority 
extended  lately  but  to  Tarudant,  the  district  called 
Taseroualt,  in  which  is  situated  the  Zowia  of  Si  Hamed 
O'Musa,  now  represented  by  Sidi  Haschem,  and  to  the 
great  Arab  tribe  of  the  Howara  who  occupy  the 
country  between  Fonti  and  Tarudant.  Up  to  the 
banks  of  the  Wad  Nun,  where  there  are  Arab  tribes 
again  (but  wild  and  independent  of  the  Sultan),  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  of  the  Berber  race. 
This  race,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  before 
the  Arab  conquest,  has  never  been  entirely  conquered, 
and  between  them  and  the  Arab  conquerors  a  strong 
enmity  exists. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  province  has  always  been  with 
Mogador  since  the  port  of  Agadhir  was  closed  by  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  Sultan.  It  consists  of 
wool  and  camels'  hair,  goat-skins  and  hides,  bees'  wax, 
a  little  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  cattle 
and  sheep,  almonds,  and  all  the  products  of  the  Sahara, 
for  most  of  the  trade  from  the  western  portion  of  that 
district  comes  to  Mogador.  In  return,  they  take 
Manchester  goods,  powder,  tea,  sugar,  cheap  German 
cutlery,  and  all  the  wonders  which  human  nature  has  to 
suffer  to  produce,  and  enrich  the  manufacturers  of 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liege,  Roubaix,  and 
the  like  in  turning  out.  So  thus  the  situation  briefly 
stood. 

A  province,  large  and  wealthy,  the  mouth  of  trade 
with  the  Sahara,  supposed  to  contain  rich  mines, 
though  on  this  head  nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
except  that  a  little  copper  is  worked  near  Tarudant, 
but  the  natives  say  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  magnetic 
ironstone  exist ;  fertile  in  climate,  thickly  populated  and 
ill  affected  to  its  ruler,  fanatical  and  largely  swayed  by 
a  sort  of  general  "  Witanagemot "  known  as  the 
"Council  of  the  Forty,"  and  yet  the  population  bound 
to  get  all  supplies  of  European  goods  through  the  one 
port  of  Mogador. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  attempts  to  open 
trade  direct.  Pirates  and  filibusters,  and  traders  with  a 
moral  sense  of  what  was  due  to  civilisation  and  to  them- 
selves, had  all  attempted  many  times  to  supply  the  poor 
heathen  with  their  European  trash,  but  never  with 
success.  Sometimes  they  landed,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  a  "diplomatic  question"  was  superinduced  until 
they  were  released.  At  other  times  they  disappeared  on 
landing  and  were  never  heard  of,  but  still  reports 
poured  in  to  Mogador  of  the  great  riches  of  the  Sus. 
These  riches  to  my  mind  are  non-existent,  for  I  have 
known  hundreds  of  Susi  traders,  merchants,  camel- 
drivers,  tribesmen,  "  saints  "  and  acrobats,  from 
Taseroualt,  but  never  saw  a  Susi  who  was  rich. 

In  general,  I  found  them  tall,  thin,  dark-coloured  men, 
very  intelligent,  fanatical,  great  travellers,  petty  traders, 
now  and  then  ostrich  hunters,  and  sometimes  slave- 
dealers,  but  all  were  poor,  although  when  asked  they 
always  talked  about  gold-mines,  the  riches  of  their  land, 
and  showed  an  evident  desire  that  the  various  ports 
along  the  coast  should  be  left  open  for  European 
trade. 

Then  came  the  death,  about  four  years  ago,  of  the 
late  Sultan  Mulai  el  Hassan  (may  God  have  pardoned 
him  !),  and  the  disturbances  consequent  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  minor  to  the  throne.  The  Susis  without  doubt 
thought  the  time  suitable  for  movement,  and  no  doubt 
hoped  to  be  independent,  and  to  buy  powder,  tea,  and 
sugar  and  cotton  goods  without  the  trouble  of  coming 
up  to  Mogador.  Rebellions,  more  or  less  partial,  took 
place  throughout  the  province,  and  were  subdued. 

And  now  to  my  story. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

THE  GENTLE  TRAWLER. 

THE  connexion  between  the  framing  of  Acts  and  the 
driving  of  coaches  and  four  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  those  Acts  that  have  for  their  aim  the 
frustration  of  the  schemes  of  the  gentle  trawler,  a 
much-maligned  rover  who  plies  his  murderous  scraper 
within  rifle-shot  of  the  beach.  Very  rarely  indeed  is  he 
taken  red-handed  by  the  gunboats  grudgingly  spared  by 
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the  Admiralty,  though  altogether  out  of  place  in  such 
work — if  we  may  believe  Admiral  Field.  One  of  the  last 
reported  cases  was  that  of  the  gallant  "  Bosphorus," 
which  was  caught  trespassing  within  the  limit,  her  enter- 
prising master  being  mulcted,  despite  his  ingenious  pre- 
varications in  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds  sterling,  with  the 
alternative  of  temporary  retirement  from  the  trawling 
industry.  But  the  official  Nemesis  rarely  gets  home 
with  such  effect.  More  and  more  is  the  necessity  of 
reform  forced  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter. 
More  and  more,  too,  does  the  conviction  of  almost  insu- 
perable difficulty  grow  upon  us.  It  seems  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  arrest  this  butchery  of  immature  fry  and  incessant 
raking  up  of  spawning-grounds  and  fish-nurseries. 

Bickerings  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  all  absorbed 
in  the  needs  of  his  northern  waters,  will  not  mend 
matters  one  jot.  We  surely  hear  enough  of  the  quibbles 
over  "  English  "  and  "  British,"  without  allowing  trifles 
of  the  sort  to  intrude  themselves  into  important  measures 
of  reform  in  great  national  industries.  The  question 
must  be  considered  on  the  broadest  basis,  and  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  neither  loch,  lough  nor  sound. 
The  Channel  is  every  whit  as  important  as  the  North 
Sea,  and  Aberdeen  should  benefit  no  less  than  Brixham 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  parliamentary  action  goes.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  zeal  of  the  anti-trawlers 
occasionally  betrays  them  into  allegations  that  are  bare 
nonsense.  A  year  or  two  ago,  I  recollect  a  small 
sturgeon  was  brought  into  Aberdeen  by  a  trawler,  and 
was  received  by  the  liners  with  a  loud  howl  of  execra- 
tion. Now  liners  are,  it  will  easily  be  understood,  not 
entirely  free  from  bias  on  the  trawling  question.  It 
suited  these  particular  liners  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
although  nine  out  of  ten  British-caught  sturgeons  perish 
miserably  in  estuaries,  they  have  nevertheless  to  traverse 
hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  in  order  to  reach  our  coasts, 
and  this  specimen  might  very  well,  as  its  captors  de- 
clared, have  been  trawled  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

The  majority  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
trawler  are,  however,  genuine  enough,  though  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  formulate  rules  for  a  less  destructive 
working  of  the  nets,  and  the  needs  of  the  market  pre- 
clude any  idea  of  a  close  season  for  this  method  of 
fishing.  The  mooted  extension  of  the  territorial  limit 
is  certainly  out  of  the  question.  The  available  police, 
who  are  already  regarded  in  certain  quarters  with 
disfavour,  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  patrolling  of  the 
existing  three-mile  zone.  The  remedy  may  possibly,  as 
recently  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Times," 
lie  in  the  trawl  itself,  and  further  experiment  is 
assuredly  desirable.  The  percentage  of  fish  surviving 
so  rough  an  experience  varies  inversely,  of  course,  with 
the  duration  of  the  haul  and  the  speed  at  which  the 
smack  is  travelling.  The  size  of  the  mesh  has  been 
much  discussed  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  it  is  credible,  as  so  many  experts  have  assured  com- 
mittees of  inquiry,  that  with  the  net,  choked  with  all 
manner  of  weed  and  debris,  flying  at  a  great  rate 
through  the  water,  the  size  of  the  mesh  counts  for 
very  little.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  existing  evil,  but 
our  consciousness  of  it  is  no  advance  on  twenty-five  years 
ago.  In  the  question  of  a  practical  method  for  check- 
ing the  depletion  of  the  sea,  we  arc  likewise  where  we 
were  then.  A  new  era  will,  I  fancy,  be  reached  when  we 
take  more  seriously  to  the  practice  of  re-stocking  as  the 
true  remedy.  There  are  many  public  bodies  and  private 
individuals  much  exercised  just  now  as  to  what  Parliament 
should  do  in  the  matter.  They  all,  however,  share  the 
fault  of  expecting  too  much  from  a  composite  body  of 
more  or  less  public  -  spirited  men,  all  having  many 
private  and  public  interests  at  stake.  When  the 
would-be  reformers  of  trawling  come  to  recognise  our 
legislature  in  its  true  light,  and  not  as  a  West-End 
providence  taking  a  special  delight  in  helping  folks  too 
lazy  to  help  themselves,  there  will  be  a  little  less 
disappointment  and  a  good  deal  less  vituperation. 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— XIII. 

Life  Office  Expenses. 

/^\NE  of  the  most  frequent  comments  that  is  made 
upon  the  annual  reports  of  life  offices  has  refer- 
ence to  the  percentage  of  the  premium  income  that  is 


absorbed  in  commission  and  expenses.  It  is  a  matter 
which  agents  talk  glibly  about  to  intending  assurers, 
thereby  endeavouring  to  convince  intending  policy- 
holders of  the  superiority  of  the  agents'  own  office  if  its 
expense  ratio  is  less  than  that  of  one  or  some  of  its 
competitors.  The  question  of  expenses  is  one  that  an 
intending  assurer  would  do  well  to  give  heed  to,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  subject  is  often  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  wrong  results.  It  is  comparatively 
unimportant  what  proportion  of  the  total  premium  in- 
come goes  in  commission  and  expenses  provided  it  can 
be  shown  that  good  value  is  obtained  for  the  expenditure 
incurred. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  a  new  office,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  its  business  cannot  be  worked 
on  so  small  a  percentage  of  premiums  as  the  business 
of  an  old-established  company.  The  principal  reason 
of  this  is  that  new  business  costs  much  more  to  obtain 
than  old  business  costs  to  manage.  In  the  first  place, 
the  custom  is  almost  universal  among  life  offices  of 
paying  commission  for  the  introduction  of  new  business, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  commission  is  at 
a  much  higher  rate  the  first  year  than  it  is  in  subsequent 
years,  and  not  infrequently  the  entire  commission  paid 
for  the  introduction  of  a  policy-holder  is  paid  in  the  first 
year.  In  addition  to  these  expenses,  there  is  the  cost 
of  medical  examination  and  other  special  payments  that 
do  not  recur  ;  while  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  the  cost 
of  advertising,  maintaining  branch  offices,  and  the  whole 
machinery  for  obtaining  publicity  are  a  charge  upon 
new  business  rather  than  upon  old.  We  have  therefore 
to  discriminate  between  the  premiums — to  separate  the 
new  premiums  from  the  renewal  premiums,  and  to  allot 
to  each  as  well  as  we  can  the  appropriate  expenditure. 
If  this  is  done,  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  a 
company  may  be  spending  a  large  percentage  of  its 
total  premium  income,  and  yet,  if  it  is  issuing  a  large 
amount  of  new  assurances',  it  may  really  be  conducting 
its  business  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

Various  ways  have  been  suggested  for  appropriately 
distributing  the  expenses  over  new  and  renewal  busi- 
ness. It  is  sometimes  proposed  to  assume  that  the- 
whole  of  the  first  year's  premium  may  be  set  aside  as 
the  cost  of  obtaining  the  new  business,  and  then  the 
expenses  on  renewals  are  said  to  be  the  total  expenses 
after  deduction  of  an  amount  equal  to  a  year's  premium 
on  the  new  policies.  This,  however,  is  a  somewhat 
extravagant  assumption,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
scarcely  an}-  of  the  best  companies  spend  so  large  an 
amount  as  this  upon  new  business.  Instead  of  assum- 
ing the  whole  of  the  first  year's  premium  to  be  spent  in 
this  way,  50  per  cent,  or  75  per  cent,  of  it  is  sometimes 
suggested,  but  a  method  of  this  sort  works  in  the  most 
erratic  fashion,  and  in  many  cases  leads  to  results  that 
are  obviously  absurd. 

Another  method  is  to  assume  that  7^  per  cent,  of  the 
renewal  premiums  are  absorbed  in  attending  to  the  old 
business,  the  balance  of  the  expenses  being  the  cost  of 
the  new  assurances  ;  and  the  percentage  of  the  new  pre- 
miums which  this  balance  of  expenditure  constitutes  is 
taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  relative  economy  or  extrava- 
gance of  various  companies.  By  this  method  also  we 
are  landed  in  absurdities,  and  the  different  conditions  of 
various  offices  produce  very  marked  inequalities  in  the 
results.  If  a  large  amount  is  received  as  single  pre- 
miums for  assurances,  or  if  the  average  premiums  are 
high,  the  expense  ratio  appears  unduly  low,  while  an 
office  charging  low  premiums  may  be  made  to  appear 
very  extravagantly  managed. 

A  more  rational  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
is  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  new  business  is  ten  times 
as  much  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  the  cost  of  re- 
newal business.  In  this  way  the  varying  conditions  of 
different  offices  (which  are  apt  to  make  all  comparisons 
misleading)  have  much  less  effect  than  under  other 
methods,  and  it  is  generally  recognised  that  of  all 
methods  of  calculating  expense  ratios  this  is  the  least 
unsatisfactory.  The  examination  of  the  reports  of  life 
offices  for  many  years  past  shows  that  on  the  average 
about  14J,  per  cent,  of  the  total  premium  income  is 
absorbed  in  commission  and  expenses,  and  that  the 
new  premiums  form  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  total 
premiums.  Dividing  the  expenditure  up  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, we  find  that  the  average  expenditure  is  equivalen  t 
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to  72I-  per  cent,  of  the  first  year's  premium  and  7^  per 
cent,  of  renewals.  If  we  are  to  set  up  a  hard-and-fast 
average  standard,  no  better  test  could  be  adopted  than, 
say,  75  per  cent,  on  the  first  year's  premiums  and  yh  per 
cent,  on  renewals.  The  cases  are  very  exceptional  in 
which  a  really  first-class  office  has  occasion  to  exceed 
such  proportions  as  these.  Many  offices  fall  very  far 
short  of  this  amount.  Thus,  instead  of  spending-  75  per 
cent,  of  the  new  premiums,  the  Alliance  spends  only  46, 
the  Clergy  Mutual  63,  the  Old  Equitable  31,  Equity  and 
Law  53,  Legal  and  General  48,  London  Life  35,  Pru- 
dential (Ordinary  Branch)  44,  Scottish  Provident  48, 
and  Scottish  Widows'  66.  These  are  all  good  offices, 
whose  results  are  partly  to  be  attributed  to  their 
economy  of  management.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  one  or  two  offices  with  a  very  high  expenditure 
whose  results  are  unquestionably  good.  The  most  notice- 
able instance  of  this  sort  is  the  Marine  and  General,  with 
an  expenditure  of  the  whole  of  the  new  premiums  and 
10  per  cent,  of  the  renewals,  and  yet  it  gives  a  return 
to  its  policy-holders  scarcely  second  to  that  of  any 
other  office.  But  in  the  ordinary  way  when  we  en- 
counter such  an  expenditure  as  this  we  may  at  once  dis- 
miss all  thought  of  insuring  to  advantage  in  the  office. 
Thus  the  Ordinary  Branch  of  the  Abstainers  and  General, 
the  British  Equitable,  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life, 
and  the  Westminster  and  General  all  exceed  10  per 
cent,  on  renewals,  and  may  safely  be  left  alone  by 
intending  assurers. 

In  considering  the  matter  in  this  way,  we  only  include 
under  the  heading  "  Commission  and  Expenses  "  the 
amounts  entered  as  such  in  the  official  returns  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  But  it  is  a  question  whether,  for  an 
adequate  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  life  offices  the 
dividends  to  shareholders,  less  an  allowance  for  interest 
earned  on  capital,  should  not  be  included  in  calculating 
expense  ratios.  Where  a  mutual  office  is  being  com- 
pared with  a  proprietary  company,  the  effect  of  the 
shareholders'  dividends  from  a  policy-holder's  point  of 
view  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  It  cannot  be  seriously 
maintained  that  the  additional  protection  afforded  by 
share  capital  is  of  any  value  whatever  if  an  office  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  valuing  its  liabilities  on  a 
sound  basis,  while  the  existence  of  a  body  of  share- 
holders takes  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  the  policy- 
holders and  is  apt  to  cause  the  management  to  act 
in  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  rather  than  for  the 
welfare  of  the  assured.  It  is  true  that  the  policy-holders 
of  Mutual  Offices  evince  but  little  interest  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  offices ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  no 
conflicting  interests  to  be  placed  above  theirs.  So  far 
as  we  know,  no  one  has  yet  attempted  an  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  management,  including  under  this  head  the 
dividends  and  bonuses  to  proprietors.  We  have  been 
looking  into  the  question,  and  the  results  are  such  as 
to  suggest  that  the  insurance  handbooks  might,  with 
advantage,  tabulate  the  payments  to  proprietors  with  a 
view  to  representing  matters  more  fairly  for  the  Mutual 
Offices,  and  perhaps  also  with  a  view  to  causing  the 
sometimes  excessive  dividends  that  are  paid  to  share- 
holders to  be  materially  reduced.  We  propose  to 
publish  shortly  some  of  the  most  striking  facts  we  have 
noted. 

EUGENE  CARRIERE  AND  SOME  OTHER 
DRAUGHTSMEN. 

At  the  Continental  Gallery,  157  New  Bond  Street, 
and  the  International  Exhibition,  Knightsbridge. 

T  F  you  mix  a  little  umber  with  turpentine  and  draw 
with  it  on  a  canvas,  scrubbing  about  to  get  tone, 
and  then  taking  out  lights  with  a  dry  brush  or  a  rag,  you 
have  a  most  pliable  and  seductive  means  of  drawing, 
one  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  bungler  even,  may  yield  by 
accident  the  look  of  delicate  modelling.  A  draughts- 
man by  this  method,  which  is  like  water-colour  without 
its  difficulties,  can  with  the  utmost  rapidity  render  an 
amount  of  modelling  that  it  would  be  a  task  of  great 
labour  to  execute  in  solid  monochrome  ;  since  in  opaque 
paint  each  tone  and  gradation  of  tone  must  be  sepa- 
rately measured  and  mixed.  Indeed,  an  evanescence 
of  tone,  like  the  faintest  shades  produced  by  retroussage 
on  an  etching  plate,  maybe  reached  quite  beyond  human 
power  to  render  in  solid  painting.     Grisaille  of  this 


sort  pays,  like  water-colour,  for  a  tempting  suggestive- 
ness  by  slightness,  or  rather  by  flimsiness,  for  what 
seems  adequate  on  paper  is   less   satisfying  on  the 
stronger  material.    M.  Carriere  would  seem  to  have 
been   attracted    by   the    tender    elusiveness   of  this 
technique,  sorting,  as  it  does,  very  exactly  with  the 
dreaminess  of  his  temper.    But  he,  too,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  uncomfortable  flimsiness  of  those 
grisailles  if  put  forth  to  take  their  place  among  pictures, 
and  he   must  have  set  to  work  to  translate  them 
into  opaque  pigment,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  of 
their    melting    shadow   and   furtive  lights.      At  this 
stage    he  had  brown   monochrome  pictures  that  fell 
something   short  of  the  charm  of  the  monochrome 
stains,    but    still    allowed   him   to    speak   his  aside 
about   the    world  —  a    muffled   smoke-filled   world — 
from  whose  smoke  a  few  pathetic  traits  are  caught  out 
and  caressed.     Then  he  must  have  said  to  himself,. 
Can  I,  without  upsetting  the  whole  unstable  fabric, 
steal  colour,  just  touch  the  canvas  here  and  there  with 
a  hint  of  it,  so  that  all  the  browns  will  pretend  to  be 
colours  ?    This  too  was  possible,  for  it  is  wonderful 
how  even  a  slight  touch  of  colour  mixed  in  the  browns 
will  cheat  the   eye   into   seeing   colour  everywhere. 
Hang  a  drab  room  entirely  with  such  canvases,  and  they 
will  look  like  works  in  colour  till  a  picture  conceived  in 
colour  is  brought  in  ;  then  they  relapse  into  brown. 
That,  however,  is  no  fatal  argument  against  the  more 
exquisite  of  these  pieces,  in  which  a  real  intimacy  of 
feeling  justifies  a  secrecy  of  method;  for  an  example,  the 
several-times-repeated  subject  of  a  mother  kissing  her 
child.    But  if  the  criticism  from  without  of  another 
kind  of  painting  may  be  ruled  irrelevant,  not  so  any 
inconsistency  from  within.    A  single  touch  of  sharper 
vivacity  in  tone  is  enough  to  shatter  the  frail  illusion, 
and  in  many  of  his  portraits  M.   Carriere  added  just 
this  fatal  touch  in  the  eyes  of  the  sitter.  Further, 
having  worked  out  so  special  a  method  for  a  very 
special  mood,  he  appears  to  have  waked  up  from  his 
mood  and  proposed  other,  more  daylight,  subjects  to 
himself,  and  then  found  that  he  had  only  this  special 
crepuscular  instrument  to  play  upon.    A  man  who  has. 
reduced  his  voice  to  a  pianissimo  whisper  attempts  to 
converse  in  more  ordinary  tones  :  he  whispers  louder 
and  louder,  but  he  cannot  speak,  he  only  strains  the 
whisper.    To  whisper  a  brown  description  so  large  as 
the  Theatre  of  Bellville  is  an  error  in  scale. 

But  there  is  another  medium  which  exactly  suits  M- 
Carriere's  temper,  and  that  is  lithograph}'  as  he  uses  it 
Here  we  have  a  monochrome  medium,  a  reduced  scale,, 
and  a  method  of  searching  lights  out  of  a  dusky  tone 
perfectly  fitted  to  the  emotional  habit  of  his  mind. 
These  portraits  of  MM.  Daudet,  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Rodin,  de  Goncourt,  are  the  right  thing.  The  can- 
vases were  a  case  of  putting  a  delicate  fruit  in  too  heavy 
a  dish. 

M.  Carriere's  exhibition  at  the  Continental  Gallery 
may  be  taken  as  an  opportune  extension  of  the  Inter- 
national at  Knightsbridge.  In  returning  to  that  to 
notice  some  of  the  drawings  and  prints,  I  will  begin 
with  what  seems  to  me  another  instance  of  a  man 
endangering  the  virtues  of  his  art  by  an  error  of  scale 
or  material.  Such  errors  are  common  enough.  We  see 
every  day  men  with  a  limited  but  definite  gift  for  drawing 
make  a  fool  of  their  art  by  taking  too  much  on  board — 
illustrators  like  Mr.  Abbey  or  Mr.  Parsons  attempting 
colour  with  disastrous  results.  Mr.  Pennell  has  not  done 
that,  but  in  the  pen-and-ink  drawings  exhibited  here 
he  has  expanded  his  drawings  many  sizes  too  large.  Mr. 
Whistler,  on  whose  etchings  he  has  founded  his  art, 
adhered  to  the  practice  of  Rembrandt  in  etching  on  a 
small  scale.  There  is  a  logical  reason  for  this  in  the 
distance  at  which  a  fine  etched  line  affects  the  eye  ;, 
for  a  larger  scale  chalk  or  charcoal  is  the  right  medium. 
Modern  pen-and-ink  drawing  is  an  imitation  of  etching, 
and  subject  to  the  same  laws.  At  the  distance  at  which 
these  drawings  can  be  taken  in  as  a  whole  the  lines  are 
too  thin,  the  effect  scattered  and  scratchy.  The  litho- 
graph, with  its  fatter  line,  is  at  once  felt  to  be  more 
adequate.  These  drawings  were  possibly  executed  for 
reduction  as  illustrations,  but  in  that  case  the  reduction 
should  be  exhibited.  Mr.  Pennell's  drawings  on  the 
Thames,  to  name  one  example  of  his  brilliant  sketches, 
were  much  happier  in  scale.  The  present  examples  have  no- 
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more  in  them,  why  the  enormous  scale  ?  Mr.  Pennell,  by 
his  example  and  writings,  has  so  much  influence  over  the 
younger  illustrators,  that  a  word  may  be  added  here  on 
the  general  tendency  to  bigness  for  bigness'  sake.  It 
was,  I  believe,  under  his  direction  that  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle "  took  to  publishing  enormous  full-page 
drawings,  a  practice  imitated  by  some  other  papers. 
These  illustrations  have  been  much  wondered  at 
because  they  are  big  and  difficult  to  reproduce.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show  how  mistaken  is 
the  size  and  needless  the  trouble.  The  logical 
scale  of  illustration  for  a  newspaper  is  a  draw- 
ing that  can  be  taken  in  at  the  distance  at 
which  we  read  its  columns.  The  managers  of 
the  newspaper  in  question  evidently  think  that  the 
bigger  the  page  the  bigger  should  be  the  drawing. 
This  would  be  so  if  the  page  were  printed  like  a  poster; 
but  it  is  not  so,  the  real  unit  is  the  size  of  the  type, 
which  is  adjusted,  not  to  the  page,  but  to  the  column. 
Here  is  one  error,  and  a  second  is  the  choice  of  the  pen 
•or  pencil  line,  which  struggles  vainly  to  be  effective 
over  so  vast  a  surface.  It  would  be  different  with  a 
diagram  or  map,  where  general  effect  is  nothing  and 
particular  explanation  everything  ;  with  an  illustration 
pretending  to  be  a  picture,  the  scale  suitable  to  the 
means  employed  should  be  the  first  consideration.  Now 
the  pen-line  is  naturally  suited  to  a  drawing  the  width 
of  a  column  or  perhaps  two,  and  the  fact  that  a  news- 
paper is  almost  always  folded  is  another  reason  for 
keeping  illustrations  small. 

The  man  who  is  best  seen  in  the  collection  of  prints 
and  drawings  is  Aubrey  Beardsley.  I  notice  that  some 
of  his  admirers  protest  against  his  being  called  "  nasty- 
minded."  Surely  that  was  exactly  what  he  set  out  to  be  ; 
the  range  of  expression  in  his  puppets  was  that  of  the 
leer.  He  was  an  imp  with  an  extraordinary  hand  for 
drawing  clean  lines  and  talent  for  black  and  white 
embroider}-,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  make  the  most 
awful  faces  at  us.  For  an  artist  with  his  fever  for 
•embroidery  and  his  slender  equipment  in  drawing  there 
•was  no  choice  between  a  sentimental  and  a  grotesque 
or  lewd  grimace,  and  his  mischievous  wit  chose  the 
'latter  form  of  caricature.  But  the  drawing  was  clearly 
.gaining  on  the  mere  embroidery,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  point  of  diabolic  mastery  he  might  have  reached. 
The  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  marks  perhaps  the  high- 
water  mark  here  of  his  astonishing  powers. 

M.  Lautrec,  his  French  analogue,  has  been  exhibiting 
-at  Goupils',  and  shows  one  or  two  drawings  here.  He 
has  schooled  himself  to  a  much  greater  accomplishment 
In  drawing,  at  the  feet  of  Degas,  and  turns  it  to  account 
in  a  ghoulish  view  of  pleasure-resorts.  The  fatuity 
of  the  miche,  the  brutality  of  the  maqnereau,  all  that 
is  bloated,  starved,  macabre,  devilish  in  their  com- 
panions, are  the  stimulants  under  which  his  decorative 
sense  is  whipped  to  a  kind  of  angry  petulance.  Away 
from  such  excitement,  he  is  apt  to  fall  flat.  MM. 
Forain  and  Steinlen,  witty  journalist  and  journalist 
poet,  who  have  gone  to  the  same  source  for  their 
drawing,  are  also  represented,  M.  Renouard  too,  who 
Is  bonhomme  where  the  others  are  savage,  and  perhaps 
the  most  capable  all-round  illustrator  of  his  day. 

I  have  already,  in  dealing  with  the  Salon,  said  some- 
thing of  M.  Milcendeau's  drawings  of  Breton  peasants, 
so  that  now  I  will  only  advertise  Londoners  of  the  fact 
that  they  may  find  examples  of  an  exquisite  art  at 
Knightsbridge.  There  is  a  series  of  M.  Valotton's 
Amusing  summary  woodcuts,  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's, and  a  few  in  colour  by  M.  Bottini  well  under- 
stood in  effect,  but  crazy  in  drawing.  M.  Lep6re  and 
many  other  original  engravers  will  be  found,  and 
-among  home  artists  some  drawings  by  Mr.  Ravenhill 
a.nd  capital  designs  for  the  cover  of  a  magazine  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Willson,  of  "  Pick-Me-Up,"  an  ingenious 
-designer  whose  name  is  less  well  known  than  it  should 
be.  A  pastel  by  M.  Nanninga  and  a  drawing  for 
the  interior  of  a  church  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson  may  be  added 
to  this  imperfect  list  of  interesting  work.  Of  older 
names,  those  of  Charles  Keene  and  Frederic  Sandys 
are  represented,  the  first  by  a  series  of  little-known 
-etchings,  the  second  by  a  pastel  as  well  as  a  portrait 
among  the  oil  paintings.  These  should  convince  people 
how  transient  was  the  infection  of  poetry  from  Rossetti 
in  the  work  of  this  draughtsman.  Some  of  his  old  wood- 


blocks were  works  of  borrowed  genius  ;  the  influence 
slipped  off  to  leave  a  character  not  differing  funda- 
mentally from  Sir  Edward  Poynter's.  D.  S.  M. 

THE  OPERA. 

'"THE  opera  has  given  the  London  public  an  oppor- 
J-  tunity  now  of  hearing  Calve"  twice  after  too  long  an 
absence  from  these  haunts.  She  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Boito's  "  Mefistofele,"  a  work  for  which  I  have 
what  I  am  credibly  informed  is  an  unpardonable  weak- 
ness. Mr.  Graves  speaks  of  its  "hollow  harmonies," 
and  certainly  he  is  right  in  so  far  that  there  is  much  in 
its  construction  from  which  Sir  Hubert  Parry  would 
shrink  with  the  most  righteous  of  all  possible  Academic 
shudders.  Yet  the  thing  lives,  has  keenness,  intensity 
and  profound  poetic  feeling,  qualities  for  which  I 
search  in  vain  through  the  Symphonic  Variations,  the 
"Magnificat,"  "  King  Saul,"  and  a  long  tale  of  compo- 
sitions wherein  one  sees  "mystery  to  mathematics  fly." 
That  is,  however,  a  digression.  The  music  of  "Me- 
fistofele "  is,  if  you  please,  instinct  with  the  ambitions 
of  a  beginner.  You  can  see  the  young  thoughts,  full 
of  eagerness  and  desire,  struggling  for  expression,  and 
that  expression  is  nearly  always  distinguished,  charm- 
ing, and  though  sometimes  fragile  never  vacant  or 
helpless.  Calv6,  of  course,  took  the  double  role  of 
Margherita  and  Elena.  In  both  she  was  quite  charm- 
ing, though  not  showing  all  fhe  full  quality  which 
helps  to  make  up  the  Calve"  of  supreme  art,  of  perfect 
operatic  achievement.  Her  Margherita  was  appealing 
and  tragic,  but  the  part  left  her  with  too  much  of  her 
forces  in  reserve ;  her  Elena,  again,  was  dignified, 
beautiful,  statuesquely  posed,  and  wonderfully  sung  ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  more  than  this  did  not 
prove  what  Calve^s  "  rentree  "  should  have  proved, 
that  she  stands  upon  the  topmost  height  of  her  art, 
that  she  is  in  truth,  in  her  own  line,  entirely  without  a 
rival.  That,  however,  she  demonstrated  once  more 
without  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt  when  she  appeared 
as  Carmen  on  Tuesday.  Here  was  her  Marengo  with 
a  vengeance.  From  act  to  act  she  passed  from  triumph 
to  triumph.  She  made  the  music  seem  fresh  and  new, 
and  her  presence  was,  in  the  fine  phrase,  "like  a  robe 
pontifical,  ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at."  Her  allure- 
ments, her  strength,  her  gesture,  her  gait,  her  passion, 
her  joy  and  her  tragedy  never  overstepped  for  one 
moment  the  line  that  separates  power  from  violence, 
and  therefore  she  held  the  heart  in  thrall  throughout. 
It  was  indeed  the  repetition  of  a  memorably  great 
success  which  time  had  almost  persuaded  one  to  forget. 
Mr.  Bonnard  played  Don  Jose"  to  her  Carmen,  and 
though  Mr.  Renaud's  Escamillo  was  delicate  and 
careful,  it  was  not  very  stimulating,  and  the  music  was 
too  low  for  his  voice.  The  rest  of  the  performance 
was  an  old  story,  and  M.  Flon  conducted  quite 
agreeably. 

Wednesday  brought  us  the  first  performance  this 
season  of  "  Le  Nozze   di  Figaro."      I  never  knew 
whether  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve  most  over  the  Covent 
Garden  version  of  this  most  exquisite  of  comic  operas. 
It  always  happens  that  one  hears  the  most  charming 
singers  in  the  world  singing  the  most  charming  music 
in  the  world,  and  for  that  I  am  of  course  profoundly 
grateful.     Let  me  deal  with  this  side  of  the  matter 
first.    It  would,  for  example,  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  satisfactory  interpreter  of  the  part  of  the  Countess 
than  Madame  Eames.     Here  all  her  natural  grace, 
dignity  and  stateliness  come  to  her  assistance.  Pos- 
sessing, too,  a  very  sensitive  feeling  for  dress,  and 
knowing  how  to  wear  clothes  with  a  perfection  of  pose, 
she  moves  across  the  stage  the  personification  of  an 
eighteenth-century  grande  dame.     Had  Robespierre, 
that  incorruptible  patriot,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  thus 
in  masquerade,  I  fear  that  her  operatic  career  would 
have  been  brief.    But  when  you  add  to  these  more  or 
less  instinctive  and  natural  accomplishments  an  under- 
standing of  Mozart's  music  and  a  knowledge  how  to 
sing  it  perfectly,  you  arrive  at  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
her  impersonation  indeed.    That  music  is  always  in 
flight,  always  on  the  wing,  and  this  singer  poises  on 
the  notes  as  they  fly  like  a  bird  on  the  flying  wind.  It 
is  always  a  performance  to  be  studied  and  admired. 
Then   Madame   Nordica's   Susanna  was  exceedingly 
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good,  though  Wagner,  I  think,  has  stolen  some  of  that 
vocal  purity  which  Mozart  seems  to  clamour  for  per- 
sistently ;  and  Zelie  de  Lussan's  Cherubino  was  pert, 
humorous,  fresh,  and  fairly  well  sung.  Mr.  Edouard 
de  Reszke  at  the  last  moment  was  unable  to  sing,  and 
his  part  was  taken  literally  without  preparation  by  Mr. 
Dufriche.  That,  then,  with  the  minor  parts  quite  well 
filled  by  Miss  Bauermeister,  Mr.  Pringle  and  others,  is 
the  history  of  the  singing,  and  for  that  history  assuredly 
Covent  Garden  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  musician. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  work  is 
most  insignificantly  mounted.  The  third  act,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  scenic  set  which  would  make  a  Bavarian  baker 
blush,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  his  magnificent  stage  pic- 
tures of  "  Le  Nozze  "  at  Munich,  and  there  is  through- 
out no  sign  of  anybody  wanting  to  show  that  Mozart's 
opera  is  worth  the  telling  in  the  delightful  surround- 
ings for  which  it  was  conceived.  Does  anybody,  again, 
think  it  worth  while  to  recount  the  story  at  all  co- 
herently ?  And  yet  I  can  assure  the  management  that 
if  anybody  took  the  trouble  to  mount  the  opera  in- 
telligently, and  to  teach  every  person  concerned  in  it 
his  or  her  exact  place,  just  what  it  all  means,  where  its 
humour  lies  and  how  deeply  Mozart  touched  it  with  a 
dramatic  significance,  the  London  world  would  awake 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  another  writer  of  music- 
dramas  besides  Richard  Wagner  whose  masterpieces 
are  also  worth  the  while  of  night-after-night  attend- 
ance. It  was  most  gratifying  to  find  how  full  the  Opera- 
house  was  on  Wednesday,  for  the  gallery  was  packed, 
a  fact  which  proves  to  me  that  if  Mozart  only  had  his 
dues  in  the  way  of  careful  attention  he  would  be  as 
potent  an  attraction  as  Wagner  himself  to  the  general 
public.  Of  Mr.  Randegger's  conducting  I  will  but  say 
that  I  disliked  it  exceedingly,  despite  its  apparent 
reasonableness.  V.  B. 

"THE  BEAUTY  STONE." 

Scene:  Wardour  Street. 
Time  :  The  Immediate  Past. 
Enter  R.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  ;  Z.,  Mr.  J.  Comvns 
Carr. 

Mr.  C.    Give  thee  good  morrow,  gossip  ! 
Mr.  P.    Heaven  save  thee,  merry  gentleman  !  What 
do'st? 

Mr.  C.    Nay,  but  I  gad  me  to  no  especial  quest. 

Mr.  P.  Art  not  here  in  the  servicement  of  that  good 
knight,  Sir  Henry  ?  For  well  I  know  he  hath  much 
trust  of  thee,  and  that  'twas  e'en  here  thou  didst 
disinter  for  him  King  Arthur's  hallow'd  bones. 

Mr.  C.  'Twas  e'en  here  !  But  th'art  in  misprision, 
natheless,  of  my  immediate  presence.  Fared  1  hither 
but  for  my  own  pleasuring,  having  ta'en  for  many 
yearn  much  delightment  i'  the  spot. 

Mr.  P.  By  Saint  Carolo,  a  right  goodly  reason  ! 
For  myself — 

Mr.  C.  Aye,  tell  me  of  thyself!  Art  still  in  thrall 
to  that  accursed  knave,  Heinrik  of  Norway  ? 

Mr.  P.  I'  sooth,  I  ha'  somewhat  tottered  i'  my 
fealty  o'  late.  My  thought  hath  stray'd  back  to  old 
Thomas  de  Robertson,  my  first  dear  liege.  Hast  seen 
my  fair  mummer-maiden,  my  last-begot  ? 

Mr.  C.  Aye,  I  did  clap  eyes  on  her  at  the  Court, 
not  many  eves  agone.  Beshrew  me,  a  personable 
wench  !  And  hast  cast  off  those  naughty  drabs — on 
whom  a  malison! — "The  Second  Dame  Tanqueray" 
and  "  Dame  Ebbsmith  Of  Whom  All  Man  Wot  ?  " 

Mr.  P.    That  have  I,  gossip  't  least  for  a  space. 

Mr.  C.  Then,  by  the  finger-nails  of  St.  Luke,  art 
thou  so  much  the  more  blessed  ! 

Mr.  P.  Methinks  that  I  misdoubt  me  not  of  thy 
good  wisdom. 

Mr.  C.  Methinks  that  he  who  would  fain  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  a  sage  is  not  sage  himself  ! 

Mr.  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  A  right  shrewd 
jest ! 

Mr.  C.  But,  in  all  graveness,  gossip,  sith  we  have 
thus  encounter'd  one  the  other  here  in  the  very  abode- 
ment  of  Romance  herself,  and  sith  we  have  naught 
better  to  do,  wherefore  should  not  we  make  some  joint 
emprise  ? 

Mr.  P.  Why,  by  the  arrows  of  Saint  Sebastian,  that 
will  we  ! 


Mr.  C.  Thy  hand  on't ! 
Mr.  P.    Let  us  to  pen  ! 

[Exeiatt  arm  i?i  arm. 

I  have  tried  here  to  indicate  for  my  readers  the  style 
in  which  "The  Beauty  Stone"  is  written,  and  the 
attempt  has  not  been  such  a  strain  on  me  as  I  had 
expected.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  easily  this  kind  of 
English  can  be  written,  even  before  one  has  got  into  the 
swing  of  it.  In  listening  to  the  "original  romantic  musical 
drama  "  at  the  Savoy  I  was  appalled  by  the  amount  of 
trouble  which  the  mere  writing  of  it  must  have  cost  its 
authors.  I  did  not  realise  that  the  difficulty  is  in  listen- 
ing to  that  style,  not  in  practising  it.  Why  Mr.  Pinero 
and  Mr.  Carr,  with  all  their  knowledge  of  audiences, 
insisted  on  that  fearful  style  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
It  must  be  quite  as  exasperating  to  uneducated  listeners 
as  it  is  to  the  listeners  who  have  some  culture.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary,  too.  The  costumes,  alone,  immediately 
transport  us  to  the  period  in  which  the  action  of  the  piece 
is  laid.  All  that  need  have  been  done  was  to  write 
simply  and  gracefully,  and  to  avoid  modern  slang  and 
colloquialisms.  Would  that  have  been  a  more  difficult 
undertaking  than  the  Wardour  Street  style  ?  Perhaps. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr. 
Pinero  would  have  been  wiser  had  they  attempted  it. 
I  am  sure  that  the  indisputable  dulness  of  their 
"Beauty  Stone"  comes,  mainly,  'from  their  pseudo- 
archaic  manner.  Their  primary  idea  for  the  play  is 
rather  charming.  The  idea  of  beauty  as  the  root  of 
all  evil  is  not  new,  no  doubt,  nor  very  profound.  But 
it  is  a  rather  charming  idea,  and  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr. 
Carr  seem  to  me  to  have  found  a  good  dramatic  scheme 
for  its  exposition.  The  story  of  the  play  is  pretty  and 
simple.  The  scenes  are  nicely  ordered  and  constructed. 
The  crowds  are  well  drilled  and  well  dressed.  Some  of 
the  backgrounds  are  quite  beautiful,  yet  the  whole 
thing  bores  one. 

But  I  suppose  there  are  good  reasons,  apart  from  the 
false  literary  pretensions  of  the  libretto,  for  one's  bore- 
dom. Like  Sir  Willoughby  Pasterne,  Mr.  Pinero  is 
"not  a  poet."  Nor  is  Mr.  Carr.  And  poems  written 
by  gentlemen  who  are  not  poets  are  always  rather  de- 
pressing. Lyrics  written"  by  gentlemen  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  difficult  art  of  writing  words  for  music, 
and  sung  in  a  theatre  which  one  associates  with  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  are  not  likely  to  charm  the  most  amen- 
able audience.  The  audience  suffers,  in  much  the  same 
degree  as  the  composer  and  the  singers  suffer,  from 
such  lyrics.  Had  Mr.  Adrian  Ross  been  called  into 
collaboration  in  the  usual  way,  the  "  Beauty  Stone  " 
would  be  infinitely  better  than  it  is.  It  would  be  in- 
finitely worse  than  it  is  if  its  gifted  authors  had  insisted 
on  writing  their  own  music.  Yet,  really,  they  are  quite 
as  well  qualified  to  write  their  own  music  as  to  write 
their  own  lyrics,  and  I  hope  that  next  time  they  will  write 
neither.  But  is  there  any  other  reason  for  one's  boredom? 
Yes,  there  is  one  very  obvious  reason.  The  libretto  is 
deadly  dull — there  is  not  one  passable  joke  in  it.  Of 
course,  in  a  "  romantic  musical  drama  "  one  does  not 
expect  so  much  fun  as  in  a  "  comic  opera."  Both  Mr. 
Carr  and  Mr.  Pinero  are  known  to  possess  great 
powers  of  humour,  and  if  they  had  kept  humour 
entirely  out  of  their  play,  one  could  but  have  con- 
cluded that  they  regarded  humour  as  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  "  romantic  musical  drama." 
But  in  "The  Beauty  Stone"  there  are  many  moments 
when  laughter  is  wilfully  courted,  and  at  these 
moments  one  can  but  wonder  whether  Mr.  Pinero 
really  wrote  the  exquisite  farces  attributed  to  him,  and 
whence  Mr.  Carr  derives  the  delightful  mots  and  re- 
partees for  which  he  is  famous.  Anything  more  dreary 
than  the  part  of  comic  Devil,  assigned  to  Mr.  Passmore, 
is  almost  inconceivable.  Have  we  not  had  just  about 
enough  of  the  Devil  on  the  stage  ?  The  part  played  by 
him  is  always  quite  inessential  to  the  action  of  a  piece. 
As  a  novelty,  he  has  terribly  declined  :  whether  he  be 
presented  in  a  tragic  light,  as  by  the  adaptors  of  Miss 
Corelli's  most  famous  novel,  or  in  a  merely  grotesque 
and  "  thank-you-I-don't-feel-the-heat  "  light,  as  by  Mr. 
Pinero  and  Mr.  Carr,  he  is  insufferably  tedious  and 
futile. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  found  much  to  praise  in 
"The  Beauty  Stone."  I  should  like  it  to  have  a  long 
run,  though  I  would  rather  not  be  invited  to  the  hun- 
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dredth  night.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Savoy,  that 
charming;  little  theatre,  really  popular  again.  In  that 
they  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce  the  form  of  the 
Gilbertian  triumphs,  but  have  tried  a  new  form  of 
their  own,  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Carr  have  done  wisely.  I 
think  that  their  new  form  may,  in  the  future,  worked 
by  other  hands,  produce  a  new  crop  of  successes  for  Mr. 
D'Oyley  Carte.  I  should  be  rather  glad  to  see  the 
public  leaving  musical  farcical-comedy  in  the  lurch,  for 
musical  farcical-comedy  destroyed  both  comic  opera  and 
burlesque,  two  forms  in  which  I  delighted.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  I  shall  continue  my  visits  to  the  Gaiety  and 
the  Shaftesbury,  where  the  shows  are  good  of  their  kind, 
giving  the  Savoy  my  best  wishes  and  my  widest  berth. 

Max. 

NOT  OTHERWISE. 
I. 

Insomnia. 

HE  wakened  quivering  on  a  golden  rack 
Inlaid  with  gems  :  no  sign  of  change, 
no  fear 

Or  hope  of  death  came  near  ; 
Only  the  empty  ether  hovered  black 

About  him  stretched  upon  his  living  bier, 
Of  old  by  Merlin's  Master  deftly  wrought : 

Two  Seraphim  of  Gabriel's  helpful  race 

In  that  far  nook  of  space 
With  iron  levers  wrenched  and  held  him  taut. 

The  Seraph  at  his  head  was  Agony  ; 

Delight,  more  terrible,  stood  at  his  feet : 

Their  sixfold  pinions  beat 
The  darkness,  or  were  spread  immovably, 

Poising  the  rack,  whose  jewelled  fabric  meet 
To  strain  a  god,  did  fitfully  unmask 

With  olive  light  of  chrysoprases  dim 

The  smiling  Seraphim 
Implacably  intent  upon  their  task. 

II. 

Morning. 

Night  went  down  ;  the  twilight  ceased  ; 

The  moon  withdrew  her  phantom  flame ; 
In  pearl  and  silver  out  of  the  east, 

Pallid  and  vigilant,  morning  came  : 
By  heath  and  hill  with  trumpets  shrill 

The  orient  wind  declared  his  name  : — 

"Morning!  Morning!  Mighty,  alone, 

Light,  the  light,  whose  titles  are 
Courage  and  hope,  ascends  his  throne 

Over  the  head  of  every  star  : 
Terror  and  pain  are  chained  and  slain, 

And  mournful  shadows  flee  afar." 

John  Davidson. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Stock  Market  has  scarcely  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  holiday,  the  Stock  Exchange 
having  been  closed  from  Friday  night  until  Tuesday 
morning  ;  but  in  every  department,  except  perhaps  in 
the  South  African  market,  there  is  perceptible  a  distinct 
return  of  confidence.  Although  movements  on  the 
week  have  been  somewhat  irregular,  substantial  rises 
in  various  descriptions  have  been  established.  Except 
as  the  subject  of  jokes  the  war  has  practically  lost  all 
interest,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  it  cannot 
last  much  longer.  The  Far  Eastern  question  for  the 
moment  gives  rise  to  no  uneasiness,  and  the  West 
African  difficulty  is  believed  to  be  as  good  as  settled. 
It  only  remains  for  President  Kruger,  by  a  few  timely 
instalments  of  reform,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  a 
sensible  attitude  on  the  suzerainty  question,  to  give  a 


fillip  to  Kaffirs,  for  cheerfulness  to  prevail  all  round. 
The  increasing  cheapness  of  money  and  the  better  con- 
dition of  the  market  generally  is  reflected  by  the  position 
of  Consols,  which  were  quoted  ex  dividend  on  Wednes- 
day at  m-iVi  and  show  therefore  a  rise  of  M!  since  last 
week. 

As  we  expected,  the  Bank  Rate  was  on  Thursday 
reduced  to  3  per  cent.,  the  figure  at  which  it  stood  from 
14  October,  1897,  to  7  April,  1898.  The  4  per  cent, 
rate  which  was  inaugurated  on  the  latter  date  only 
lasted  seven  weeks,  the  3I  per  cent,  rate  only  a  week  ; 
so. that  two  months  have  cleared  away  the  ill  effects  on 
the  money  market  of  the  Spanish-American  war  and  the 
West  African  and  Far  Eastern  scares.  The  return  to 
the  previous  rate  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the 
political  horizon  is  now  clear,  and  investors  ma)-  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  more  confidence  than  they 
have  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Outside 
rates  had  rather  anticipated  the  reduction  of  the  Bank 
Rate,  and  on  Thursday  three  and  four  months'  fine 
drafts  were  discounted  at  i|  to  per  cent.  The  joint 
Stock  Banks  have  lowered  their  interest  on  deposits  to 
ih  percent.  The  position  at  the  Bank  of  England  has 
further  improved  during  the  week,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  previous  weeks.  Gold  to  the 
amount  of  ^"401,000  came  in  from  abroad,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  reserve  to  liabilities  rose  0*23  per  cent,  to 
47 '97  Per  cent. 

Since  last  week  there  has  been  a  fair  improvement  in 
the  value  of  Home  Railway  Stock.  The  only  falls  have 
been  in  Great  Easterns  which  are  £  lower,  and  Metro- 
politans which  have  dropped  h.  Great  Northern  Pre- 
ferred, South  Western  Ordinary,  Caledonian  Ordinary, 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  show  no  change,  but  the 
rest  all  show  small  rises.  Great  Westerns  are  recover- 
ing slowly  from  the  shock  they  received  by  the  unex- 
pected new  capital  issue.  Had  the  weather  been  more 
favourable  greater  improvements  would  probably  have 
been  marked,  for  the  traffic  increases  of  the  week  were 
good. 


Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 


Company. 


Dividend 

18Q7. 
..  2*  ... 


1 

i 
4 


*- 1 
/« 
-  1 

5g 


Great  Northern  "A"  ... 
Great  Northern  Deferred 

Brighton  Deferred   7 

Midland  Deferred    3! 

Caledonian  Deferred   2L 

North  Eastern   6j| 

Great  Western    6 

North  Western   

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Brighton  Ordinary   6^- 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3$ 

Caledonian  Ordinary   5^ 

South  Eastern  Ordinary   ...  4} 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  7 

Midland  Preferred    2.\ 

Great  Eastern   3?, 

Metropolitan    3J 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  iA 


Trice 
[  June. 

52  • 

55  • 
176*. 
8S|. 
57*; 

i75i- 


Yi< 

£ 
4 
4 
3 
3 


id 


1 06 


6  6 

1  9 

19  2 

16  6 

14  4 

1 2  9 

11  11 


198J. 
146 
186 
1 1- 
155 

93h 
120    3 

224^   3 

85    2 

1201   2 

132    2 

67    2 


1 1 

10 


9  10 


3 


9 
6 

5 

4 
4 

2 

18 
18 
16 

4 


Last  year  considerable  interest  was  excited  by  a 
scheme  which  was  said  to  be  under  consideration  by  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  Exchange  Station  in  some  central  position  in 
London,  into  which  all  the  companies  could  run  some 
of  their  trains.  Last  year  the  site  which  was  under 
consideration  for  such  a  central  station  was  said  to  be 
that  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Guildford  Street. 
Rumours  of  a  similar  scheme  are  again  being  heard  in 
the  City,  the  difference  being  that  now  the  site  of 
Christ's  Hospital  in  Newgate  Street  is  mentioned  as  the 
most  suitable  position  for  the  new  station.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  something  more  than  rumour  will  come  of 
this  scheme,  which  would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to 
the  travelling  public,  and  if  any  company  can  carry  it 
out  the  Midland  is  the  one.  It  would,  of  CQurse,  be 
neither  wise  nor  feasible  for  the  Midland  Company, 
which  already  has  its  fine  terminus  at  St.  Pancras,  to 
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build  another  station  in  the  centre  of  London  for  its 
own  purposes  alone  ;  but  if  the  Great  Northern,  the 
North  Western,  the  Great  Western  and  the  Great 
Eastern  Companies  join  in  the  scheme,  either  by  sharing 
the  cost  or  by  agreeing"  to  run  their  trains  into  the  new 
station  and  to  pay  a  sufficient  rent  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out. 
The  Christ's  Hospital  site  seems  an  eminently  suitable 
one  for  the  purpose,  if  once  the  problem  of  getting  to  it 
can  be  solved.  It  is  not  far  from  Farringdon  Street  and 
Aldersgate  Street,  to  which  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  trains  already  run,  and  only  a  little  further 
from  Liverpool  Street.  Euston  and  Paddington  are  of 
course  more  distant,  but  in  our  time  the  difficulty  of 
tunnelling  at  considerable  depths  is  one  at  which 
engineers  laugh.  The  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
Railway  would  also  benefit  by  the  project  if  it  is  ever 
brought  to  completion.  It  is  at  present,  however,  only 
in  the  air,  and  it  is  so  big  a  scheme  that  it  can  well  bear 
thinking  about  for  a  year  or  two  more. 

American  Railways  continue  their  upward  career, 
and  on  Wednesday  last  only  four  of  the  stocks  in  our 
list  of  comparative  prices  stood  below  the  level  of 
prices  before  there  was  any  expectation  of  war,  and 
these  only  from  J  to  1  point.  On  Thursday  there  was  a 
temporary  set  back  in  a  few  stocks,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Wall  Street  will  put  all  of  them  higher 
whenever  the  rumours  of  an  approaching  cessation  of 
the  war  begin  to  take  definite  shape.  In  this  case  we 
consider  that  values  will  be  unduly  inflated,  and  should 
advise  operators  to  unload  their  stock.  It  appears,  from 
the  reports  of  well-informed  correspondents,  that  in 
Spain  opinion  is  rapidly  becoming  in  favour  of  surrender, 
provided  that  this  can  be  arranged  without  wounding 
too  deeply  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards.  Reflection  has 
convinced  the  Spanish  people  that  it  is  hopeless  for 
them  to  fight  a  nation  so  much  bigger  and  richer  than 
their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  European  Powers 
are  now  very  reluctant  to  interfere,  lest  the  whole 
world  should  be  involved  in  the  Cuban  quarrel.  Spain, 
therefore,  is  in  a  dilemma.  She  cannot  move  either 
forward  or  backward.  If  once  a  suitable  intermediary 
could  be  found,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Spain  would 
gladly  make  overtures  of  peace. 


Comparative  Prices  of  American  Railway 
before  the  war  scare  and  now. 


Railway.  2g  January. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13* 

Central  Pacific    14! 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  99^ 

Denver   13! 

Illinois  Central    io9* 

Louisville   58J 

New  York  Central   112J 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...  68§ 

Pennsylvania    60 

Wabash  Preference    19* 


Price 
1  June. 

14! 

"Hi 

12^ 
109 

120^ 
69! 

6oj 

20f 


Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 


Company. 


Dividends 
paid  1897. 


Price 
1  June. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5  .. 

Illinois  Central   5  .. 

Atchison  Adjustment   3  .. 

Pennsylvania  (S50)                  5    6o£ 

Denver  Preference                2    49I 

New  York  Central                 4    i2oh 

Southern  Preference               1    32-j- 


I04s 
109 
66.1- 


Stocks 


Differ- 
ence. 
 1 

+  i 

+  5-1 
—  1 
 1 

2 

 1 

2 

+  8-1 
+  4 
+  k 


Yield 
per  cent. 

£  s.  d. 

I  2 
IO 

3 
o 
6 
2 


The  Grand  Trunk  statement  for  the  month  of  April 
last  was  issued  on  Wednesday,  and  fully  confirms  the 
calculations  we  made  last  week  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  Grand  Trunk  stocks.  The  net  profits  of  the 
combined  system  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  ^"420,000,  an  increase  of 
^110,000  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1897,  so 
that  our  estimate  of  a  net  increase  of  ^"120,000  for  the 
first  eighteen  weeks  of  the  year  was  well  within  the 
mark.  The  Guaranteed  stock  is  now  sure  of  its 
dividend  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  and  with 


the  improved  prospects  of  the  line  ahead  are  still 
a  tempting  investment  at  their  present  price  of  78! , 
which  is  f  higher  than  their  price  last  week. 

Industrial  Shares  have  been  dealt  in  fairly  actively, 
but  quotations  do  not  show  much  change  on  the  week. 
This  market  is  much  easier  now  that  the  Lipton  and 
other  heavy  special  settlements  are  concluded.  Liptons 
have  been  extensively  dealt  in,  the  Ordinary  shares 
standing  firm  at  2.\,  which  represents  a  premium  of  £1 
on  the  price  of  issue.  The  market  has  got  over  its 
scare  with  regard  to  the  titles  of  Russian  petroleum 
companies.  Welsbachs  are  gradually  creeping  back 
again  to  their  former  high  price,  but  electric  light 
shares  generally  are  stagnant.  For  the  moment  new 
flotations  are  almost  in  abeyance,  after  the  great  out- 
burst that  occurred  just  before  Whitsuntide,  but  a 
number  of  new  ventures  of  considerable  importance 
may  be  expected  shortly. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend  Yield 

Company.       -         1897.  Price  per  cent. 

Per  cent.  1  June.  £     s.  d. 

Paquin                              10      ...  ^  ...  n    8  7 

Bovril  Deferred                  5      ...  ^  ...800 

Do.    Ordinary                   7      ...  1  ...    7    o  o 

Linotype  Deferred  (^5)     9      ...  7 J-  ...600 

Mazawattee  Tea                 8      ...  1^  ...    5  16  4 

Eley  Brothers  (^10)    ...  17J    ...  37  ...    5  14  7 

National  Telephone  (^5)    6      ...  5-jj-  ...    5    6  8 

Holborn  &  Frascati          io^)...  i£  ...    5    6  8 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co           12      ...  z\  ...    5    6  8 

Linotype  Ordinary  (£5)     6      ...  5f  ...    5    2  7 

Savoy  Hotel  (£10)              7J    ...  15  ...    5    o  o 

Jay's    1\  ■■■  if  •■•  4  12  3 

Bryant  &  May  (£5)    ...  17^  ...  19  ...  4  12  1 

Spiers  &  Pond  (£10)  10  ...  21J  ...  4  10  8 

Harrod's  Stores    20  ...  4^  ...  4    8  10 

Swan  &  Edgar   5  ...  ii  ...  4    8  10 

Jones  &  Higgins    gh  ...  2\  ...  4    4  5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  {£10)    ...  20  ...  6o\  ...  3    6  4 

(*)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

South  African  Mines  have  been  the  dullest  feature 
of  the  week,  but  although  there  has  been  little  busi- 
ness prices  have  only  sagged  away  slightly.  Rand 
Mines  have  fluctuated  but  little,  and  on  Thursday 
closed  at  the  same  price  as  on  the  preceding  Thursday. 
The  May  crushings  will,  however,  be  announced  next 
week,  and  as  they  are  expected  to  be  very  good  they 
may  do  something  to  waken  Kaffirs  from  their  sleepy 
condition.  It  seems  quite  clear  by  this  time  that  the 
public  will  take  no  further  interest  in  South  African 
mining  shares  until  there  seems  an  immediate  possi- 
bility of  reforms.  It  is  not  realised  that  without 
reforms  the  industry  is  progressing  steadily.  More- 
over, rain  is  reported  to  have  fallen  on  the  Rand,  and 
the  water  difficulty  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
overcome.  If  the  present  dry  season  is  successfully 
passed,  the  precautions  the  big  houses  are  taking  will 
permanently  avert  the  danger  of  any  scarcity  of  water 
for  the  mines  in  future.  The  labour  difficulty  is  still  to 
the  fore,  however,  and  until  this  is  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  it  will,  we  fear,  be  impossible  for  some  of  the 
big  deep-level  mines  to  work  their  full  complement  of 
stamps  successfully. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  Van  Ryn 
Mine,  which,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  George 
Albu,  promises  to  turn  out  very  well.  The  work  being 
done  on  the  mine  shows  that  the  estimates  of  ore 
tonnage  and  value  prepared  by  Mr.  Denny  were  ex- 
ceedingly conservative.  The  estimate  of  twelve  years 
given  in  our  table  as  the  life  of  the  combined  Van  Ryn 
properties  is  very  moderate,  and  when  the  mine  under 
the  new  management  is  fairly  at  work  it  may  safely  be 
counted  upon  to  earn  profits  equivalent  to  dividends  of 
at  least  40  per  cent.,  so  that  at  the  present  price  the 
yield  is  exceedingly  high. 

Robinson  Deep  shares  still  stand  at  only  just  over 
£g.  The  first  crushing,  which  should  be  announced 
in  a  few  days,  will  doubtless  send  up  the  price,  though 
only  40  or  60  stamps  have  been  at  work.    The  market 
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is  expecting-  a  yield  of  about  15  chvts.  to  the  ton,  but 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  estimate  is  exceeded. 
With  a  yield  of  15  dwts.  and  working  costs  of,  say, 
25s.  per  ton,  the  mine  will,  however,  be  a  very  valuable 
property.  This  would  mean  with  the  full  mill  of  200 
stamps,  which  will  be  set  up  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit,  monthly  profits  of  ^52,000,  sufficient  to  pay 
dividends,  after  paying  the  debenture  interest,  of 
116  per  cent.  At  £9,  after  allowing  for  amortisation, 
the  shares,  even  at  this  low  estimate,  will  yield  nearly 
1 1  per  cent,  to  the  investor  when  the  full  mill  is  at 
work. 


Estimated  Net 

Vield  of  Transvaal 

,  Mines. 

Outcrops. 

Pro- 

Company. 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Dividends. 

2  June. 

Mine. 

i\et 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

—    35  — 

if  ... 

4 

7o(?)  ... 

18 

...    40  ... 

1  iz  ••• 

12 

17 

Henry  Nourse  (x)  ... 

...  150  ... 

Q 

12 

I  ^ 

...    50  ... 

2^4- 

18 

15 

...  500 

ol 

y4  ••• 

1 

.  1 1 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

1  :S 

32  '•• 

6 

,  1 1 

Ijg  ... 

11 

,  1 1 

...    50  ... 

2,4-  ... 

8 

,  IO 

...  350  ... 

2\\ 

17 

.  10 

Crown  Reef  (3)   

200 

I2ft  ... 

8 

,  10 

80  ... 

8 

.  10 

60  ... 

08 

10 

.  8 

Roodepoort  United 

...    50  ... 

iM 

3tj  •■■ 

15 

.  8 

Meyer  and  Charlton 

...    70  ... 

3f  ••• 

10 

.  8 

...  150  ... 

9S  - 

10 

.  8 

9f  - 

8  ... 

.  8 

City  and  Suburban(6) 

...    15  ... 

Si  - 

17 

•  7 

20 

8  ... 

16 

•  7 

10 

3r  ••• 

13 

.  6 

100 

,-1 

/4  •■• 

12 

.  6 

-1 

04  •■• 

40 

.  6 

May  Consolidated  . . . 

35 

9 

.  6 

Geldenhuis  Estate... 

100 

-a 

as  ■•• 

7 

■  5 

.  1 

5\~5  ••• 

8(8)  - 

•  5 

...    15  ... 

2 

2Q(?)  .. 

■  4 

Langlaagte  Estate 

...    30  ... 

38  ••• 

•  4 

Durban  Roodepoort 

...    80  ... 

6J  ... 

9 

•  4 

Worcester   

60  ... 

4  ... 

4  •• 

•  3 

(l)-42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^'250,000.  (2)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^110,000.  (3)  51^  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  ,£250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(*)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^100,000.  (5)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  ^200,000.  (6)  £4  shares.  (7)  £5 
shares.  (■)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

Deep  Levels. 


Pro- 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Company. 

Dividends. 

2  June. 

Mine. 

Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

*Robinson  Deep  (l)  .. 
Durban  Deep  (2)   

  200 

...  9£ 

...  20 

...  17 

  5° 

».  3i 

...  15 

...  15 

...  ill 

...  16 

...  13 

  I°5 

...  6 

...  15 

...  12 

..  60 

•••  5 

•••  43 

...  II 

  io8(») 

4i 

5 

...  8 

♦Village  Main  Reef(4) 

  75 

...  6 

...  13 

...  6 

  7°(3) 

-  7| 

...  23 

...  6 

*Simmer  and  Jack  

  40 

•••  4tt 

...  36 

...  6 

  aW. 

1-  3f(5 

)  30 

5 

18 

2-L 

...  25 

•••  5 

Langlaagte  Deep  

  21 

...  24 

...  15 

2 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(')  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (2)  Owns 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ^36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (*)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (')  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ^200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.     (')  ^5  shares. 

Rhodesian  shares  have  been  as  inactive  as  other 
South  African   descriptions.     In   Rhodesia  also  the 


labour  question  seems  to  be  causing  great  delay  in  the 
development  of  the  gold-mining  industry.  Mr.  Maurice 
Hcany,  the  managing  director  of  the  Matabele  Gold 
Reefs,  has  just  announced  that  the  Gcelong  Mine,  on 
which  so  many  hopes  are  centred,  will  not  be  able  to 
start  crushing  until  July  or  August  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour.  He  also  takes  the  opportunity  of 
warning  investors  against  believing  that  the  Geelong 
mine  is  going  to  yield  a  fabulous  number  of  ounces  to 
the  ton.  It  can  be  relied  upon,  he  declares,  to  give 
good  payable  results  but  no  more.  By  this  we  assume 
that  he  means  a  yield  of  somewhere  about  an  ounce  to 
the  ton. 

Westralians  have  been  firmer  than  has  been  customary 
of  late,  and  a  few  of  the  better-class  mines  have  shown 
improvements  in  the  quotations.  But  Northern  Terri 
tories  are  still  under  £1  ;  Market  Trusts  are  only  worth 
2s.  7,d.  apiece,  Loan  and  General  Finance  and  Joint 
Stock  Trusts  are  each  quoted  at  just  over  10s.  The 
Bottomley  Group  is  still  in  the  valley  of  despair  there- 
fore, and  the  reconstruction  meeting  of  the  West 
Australian  Market  Trust  on  Wednesday  has  not  done 
it  any  good.  It  was  a  fearful  and  wonderful  gathering, 
but  it  served  its  purpose.  Henceforth  the  Trust  will 
enter  upon  a  new  avatar  as  the  Westralian  Market  Trust, 
and  the  confiding  shareholders  have  submitted  to  a  call 
of  55.  on  every  share.  The  creditors  are  to  be  partly  paid 
by  250,000  newly  created  6  per  cent  Preference  shares, 
and  the  remaining  12s.  in  the  £  they  are  to  receive  in 
cash.  Then  a  quarter  of  a  million  new  Ordinary  shares 
are  created  for  issue,  the  money  goes  into  the  coffers, 
and  heigh  presto  !  the  Market  Trust  is  on  its  legs  again. 
The  great  objection  to  the  process  is  that  if  repeated  too 
often  it  becomes  somewhat  costly,  but  if  the  shareholders 
do  not  mind  we  see  no  reason  why  any  one  else  should. 
Mr.  Bottomley  has  their  confidence  ;  he  has  even  gene- 
rously refused  ^5000  a  year  due  to  him  as  managing" 
director  of  the  Company  he  has  brought  to  grief,  and 
will  only  take  £"1000  a  year  henceforth  and  a  percentage 
of  the  profits.  After  this,  who  would  be  so  churlish  as 
to  deny  him  the  quality  of  altruism  ? 

But  in  the  various  speeches  Mr.  Bottomley  addressed 
to  the  meeting  there  were  some  curious  bits  of  self- 
revelation  which  are  interesting  to  the  outsider.  He 
confessed  to  being  "  a  little  jealous,  at  a  time  like  this, 
to  conserve  what  little  reputation  the  troubles  of  the 
Market  Trust  may  have  left  me."  One  does  not  expect 
a  man  who  has  dealt  in  such  large-handed  fashion  with 
the  funds  of  the  Market  Trust  placed  in  his  care  to  be 
so  careful  of  preserving  such  a  trifling  thing.  Then  he 
quoted  Lord  Beaconsfield's  paraphrase  of  Goethe's 
saying:  "Against  bad  faith  one  may  guard,  but  no 
human  sagacity  can  baffle  the  unconscious  machinations 
of  stupidity."  He  alluded  of  course  to  the  shareholders 
who  had  been  frightened  into  selling  some  of  their 
shares,  though  it  was  scarcely  polite  of  him  to  tell  them 
to  their  faces  that  they  were  fools.  But  what  sublime 
faith  in  human  nature  Mr.  Bottomley  here  displayed. 
The  Market  Trust  had  been  ruined,  he  explained,  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  shareholders  who  were  frightened  into 
selling  their  shares  in  Northern  Territories  and  other 
undertakings,  and  thus  playing  the  game  of  the 
"  bears."  This  danger  he  had  not  guarded  against. 
We  should  have  supposed,  if  Mr.  Bottomley  had  not 
told  us  the  contrary,  that  his  intimate  and  long-stand- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  shareholders  would 
hav  e  taught  him  that  whatever  else  they  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do'  they  may  be  trusted  to  act  foolishly.  Mr. 
Bottomley  should  know  this  better  than  any  man. 
When  we  read  his  speeches,  however,  we  honestly  con- 
fess to  a  sincere  admiration  of  his  gifts.  To  any  young" 
man  who  wishes  to  shine  as  a  director  of  a  financial  trust 
company  we  recommend  them  for  careful  study. 

NEW  ISSUES. 
CONVALMORE-GLENLIVET  and  scapa  distilleries, 

LIMITED. 

This  new  distillery  issue  has  a  capital  of  ^135,000, 
divided  into  7500  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  and  6000  Ordinary  shares  oi  £10  each.  The  Com- 
pany is  formed  to  take  over  the  businesses  of  the  two  well- 
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known  Highland  malt  distilleries,  the  Convalmore-Glenli- 
vet  in  Ban  if  and  the  Scapa  Distillery  at  St.  Ola  in  Orkney. 
The  purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  new  Company  for 
the  combined  properties,  with  the  plant,  buildings,  &c, 
is  fixed  at  ;£i  14,945.  The  net  profits  of  the  two  dis- 
tilleries, according  to  the  accountant's  certificate,  were 
^"9668  and  ^10,168  respectively  for  the  past  two  years 
The  chairman  of  the  Company  is  Mr.  J.'  C.  King,  of 
the  brewing  firm  of  Campbell,  Hope  &  King.  Of  the 
other  directors  Mr.  Hatt  Auty  is  also  a  director  of  Allsopp 
&  Son,  and  Mr.  Peter  Dawson,  the  managing  director, 
has  been  in  control  of  the  larger  distillery  since  its 
commencement  in  1893. 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS'  COMPANY. 

The  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths'  Company  is  formed 
to  take  over  the  business  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths, 
diamond  and  gem  merchants,  watch  and  clock  makers, 
&c,  founded  in  1880  and  formerly  known  as  the 
Manufacturing  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths'  Company 
at  112  &  1 10  Regent  Street,  a  business  with  which  was 
combined  in  1893  the  Goldsmiths'  Alliance,  Limited.  The 
profits  of  the  past  year's  trading  are  certified  at  ,£50,000 
and  the  profits  of  each  year  since  1894  are  sst  forth 
separately,  showing  that  they  have  steadily  increased 
during  this  period.  No  valuation  is  given  of  the  assets, 
which  consist  of  the  entire  stock-in-trade,  cash,  book 
debts,  &€.,  fittings,  designs  and  goodwill,  but  the 
directors  state  that  sufficient  working  capital  is  provided 
by  these  assets  for  the  requirements  and  the  future 
development  of  the  business.  The  purchase  price  is 
fixed  at  ^76oo,ooo,  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  of  the 
Company.  The  vendors  take  in  part  payment  the  whole 
of  the  300,000  Ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each,  and  the 
balance  in  cash,  which  is  to  be  provided  by  the  present 
issue  of  60,000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
of  ^5  each.  The  dividend  payable  in  each  year  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  is  not  to  exceed  y\  per  cent,  until  a 
reserve  fund  of  ^50,000  has  been  provided  out  of  profits. 
The  founder  of  the  business  and  its  present  managers 
will  remain  as  the  directors  of  the  Company  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  years. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Harrington  (Bromley).— Rietfontein  "A"  shares  at  their 
present  price  seem  a  good  speculative  investment,  but  the  mine 
has  been  rather  erratic  in  its  management  in  the  past,  and  there 
is  necessarily  some  risk.    Certainly  hold  your  Henry  Nourse. 

P.  H.  N. — Your  letter  arrived  too  late  for  us  to  investigate 
the  position  of  the  Company  this  week.  We  will  make  inquiries 
and  answer  you  next  week. 

M.  A.  (Gloucester).—  Yes  ;  hold  the  shares.  They  will 
certainly  improve  considerably  in  value  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Vana  (Richmond). — We  have  never  heard  of  the  Company 
you  ask  about,  and  can  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the  usual 
books  of  reference. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   SPLITTING   OF  BATTERIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

44  Cheniston  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

SIR, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  short 
review  of  a  little  book  I  wrote  early  last  year — 
"Solutions  of  the  Tactical  Problems  Examination  for 
Promotion,  1896-97  "  (Second  Edition)  which  appeared 
in  the  "Saturday  Review"  of  30  April.  The  writer 
takes  exception  to  my  treatment  of  artillery,  which  he 
attacks  most  vigorously,  quoting  page  11  and  page  39 
as  instances  of  "a  total  ignorance  on  my  part  of  the 
first  principles  of  artillery."  Allow  me  to  point  out  that 
the  error  he  complains  of  on  page  1 1  is  in  the  question 
which  was  set  at  the  examination,  for  which  I  am  not 
responsible.  My  dispositions  on  page  39  are  like  all 
solutions  of  tactical  problems  open  to  criticism,  and 
where  instruction  is  the  sole  object  in  view,  discussion 
is  always  welcome. 

Your  reviewer  is  not  intentionally  hostile,  and  he 
cordially  commends  my  book'-  on  tactics,  but  he  cannot 
have  read  the  last  edition  oi  "Modern  Tactics"  or  he 
would  hardly  venture  to  accuse  the  author  of  gross 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  what  he  calls  modern 
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artillery,  which  are  as  old  as  the  century  and  were  laid 
down  by  Napoleon. 

If  this  sweeping  statement  had  not  appeared  in  the 
"Saturday  Review"  I  should  have  considered  it  too 
grotesque  to  be  harmful  even  to  the  publishers,  and  I 
feel  sure  your  reviewer  cannot  have  been  aware  that  for 
the  last  six  months  I  have  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
every  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  "Solutions  to 
Tactical  Problems  "  an  explanation  of  my  reading  of 
the  question  set  on  page  11  for  the  express  purpose 
of  warning  military  students  against  the  practice  of 
breaking  up  batteries,  except  for  some  temporary  and 
special  purpose,  as  sanctioned  in  the  "Field  Artillery 
Drill-book,  1896." 

That  batteries  are  often  split  up  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  examination  paper  set  contains 
instances  of  fractions  of  a  battery  being  allotted  to  a 
force.  For  example,  at  the  most  recent  examination 
for  promotion  held  last  week,  two  guns  are  given  to  a 
force  acting  independently,  but  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  accuse  the  examiners  of  being  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  artillery. 

The  fact  is  your  reviewer  and  myself  are  exactly  of 
the  same  opinion  about  the  problem  in  question,  only  I 
wrote  and  caused-  to  be  inserted  in  every  copy  of  my 
book  after  the  first  issue  my  explanation  six  months 
before  he  published  his  criticism,  which  was  written 
under  the  misconception,  as  the  allusion  to  page  11 
shows,  that  I  set  the  question  which  he  so  strongly 
objects  to.  To  credit  me  with  an  error  of  judgment  is 
allowable,  but  to  accuse  me  of  gross  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  artillery  is  ridiculous.  I  request  that 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  publish  this  letter. — Your 
obedient  servant,  Herbert  R.  Gall. 

[We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  Captain  Gall  has,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  "Tactical  Problems,"  disso- 
ciated himself  from  the  practice  of  breaking  batteries 
up.  Our  strictures  as  regards  him  would  have  been 
modified  had  we  known  this  when  we  reviewed  the 
book.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  our  condemnation 
of  the  practice  by  any  means  too  sweeping.  If  ex- 
amination papers  "contain  instances  of  fractions  of  a 
battery  being  allotted  to  a  force,"  that  does  not  prove 
"  that  batteries  are  often  split  up,"  but  simply  that  the 
examiner  is  not  conversant  with  the  tactics  of  Field 
Artillery  as  taught  at  Aldershot,  Okehampton,  and 
every  Continental  camp.  We  heartily  sympathise  with 
Captain  Gall  ;  he  has  to  teach  not  what  is  correct,  but 
what  is  likely  to  please  examiners,  who  prove  them- 
selves ignorant  by  the  questions  they  set.  His  remedy 
is,  however,  to  be  sought  at  the  department  of  Military 
Education,  not  with  us.  For  we  repeat  that  to  break  a 
battery  up  is,  at  the  present  day,  so  unpardonable  a  sin, 
that  the  bare  suggestion  of  it,  except  as  provided  for  in 
F.  A.  Drill,  at  an  Aldershot  Field-day,  would  only  be 
regarded  as  a  grotesque  error  of  gross  ignorance  as  to 
Field  Artillery  principles.] 

BRITISH  MARKSMANSHIP? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. 
Sir, — It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  serve  her  Majesty 
with  Colonial  forces  in  South  Africa.  I  have  seen 
Imperial  and  Colonial  troops  of  all  sorts  in  action,  and 
I  have  had  impressed  upon  me  the  high  value  of  marks- 
manship. I  should  not  ask  space  for  the  expression  of 
my  individual  opinion  on  this  matter  if  I  did  not  know 
it  to  be  shared  by  many  officers  with  their  regiments  on 
foreign  service,  and  by  many  other  military  men,  who 
have  some  real  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  question  would  be  raised  and 
considered  during  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Wyndham 
Murray,  who  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  our 
infantry  distinctly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  ammu- 
nition served  out  to  the  men  for  practice  should  be  five 
times  in  amount  annually  what  it  is,  no  one  commented 
upon  this  most  important  point.  The  Lee-Metford  rifle 
can  be  used  from  2000  yards  to  1  yard,  and  if  fired 
with  that  coolness  and  confidence  which  marksmanship 
so  invariably  tends  to  give  a  man  is  the  most  deadly 
weapon  for  an  individual  soldier  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
What  then  is  the  degree  of  skill  with  the  rifle  which  the 
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ordinary  soldier  possesses  ?  What  is  the  training 
given,  and  what  are  the  inducements  offered  to  the 
soldier  to  acquire  skill  ?  A  report  dealing  with  the 
"  Progress  of  Musketry  Instruction  in  the  Army  "  is 
issued  annually,  and  the  last  one  obtainable,  published 
in  1895,  contains  many  interesting  statistics.  In  the 
whole  1 50  battalions  of  British  infantry  in  1894  there  were 
3480  marksmen,  or  3-29  per  cent.  Thus  if  marksman- 
ship in  our  soldiers  be  desirable,  we  are  a  long  way 
from  having  it  at  present.  Marksmanship  to  any 
extent  is  unobtainable  under  the  present  system,  which 
.  approximately  is  an  annual  course  of  target  practice 
during  which  the  soldier  (dealing  for  the  moment  only 
with  the  infantry)  fires  119  rounds  at  the  target.  This 
supply  may  be  supplemented  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Captain  and  the  C.  O.  to  the  extent  of  another 
eighty-one  rounds,  though  this  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  course,  nor  invariably  supplied,  and  the  soldier 
mav  purchase  ammunition,  if  he  so  desires  to  invest  a 
portion  of  his  pay,  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  use  it  in  rifle  practice  as  a  recreation.  In 
addition  to  this  he  is  served  during  the  field  firing — a 
most  unfortunately  limited  part  of  the  soldier's  annual 
training,  with  some  six  more  ball  cartridges.  Two 
hundred  rounds  are  often  fired  away  by  a  sportsman  in 
three  or  four  days'  spring  buck  shooting,  and  yet  this 
meagre  allowance  is  all  the  country  thinks  it  can  afford 
to  give  men  during  the  whole  year,  who  are  maintained 
and  trained  for  one  great  purpose,  namely,  to  shoot 
straight  when  called  upon  by  their  country  to  do  so, 
and  even  that  amount  is  fired  by  the  soldier  annually 
as  an  exception  rather  than  as  a  rule.  Marksmanship 
is  an  art,  and  one  in  a  fair  degree  not  difficult  to 
acquire.  That  our  system  of  training —  if  supplemented 
■with  a  greater  amount  of  target  practice  and  field 
firing  is  capable  of  imparting  it  there  is  no  question. 
The  fault  is  that  it  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  that  the 
annual  course  should  be  gone  throug-h  at  least  every 
two  months.  If  the  objection  of  expense  be  urged,  it 
may  be  fairly  answered,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  not  another  shilling  can  be  afforded  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  fighting  force,  that  a  numerically 
much  smaller  regiment  of  marksmen  and  first-class 
shots  would  be  twice  as  valuable  as  the  present  average 
regiment,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  admitted  by 
the  official  report  to  be — through  the  fault  not  of  the 
soldiers,  but  of  a  penny-wise  system — only  second 
and  third-class  shots.  The  superiority  of  such  a  regi- 
ment would,  I  submit,  be  shown  not  merely  in  an 
Afridi  or  Colonial  campaign,  but  against  any  enemy,  in 
any  country,  and  under  every  conceivable  condition. 
Victory  in  future  engagements  will  not  be  to  the  bat- 
talions which  are  largest,  but  to  those  which  shoot 
straightest. — I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  P.  Hillier. 

RIOTING  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  London,  W.C., 

Sir, — There  has  been  serious  rioting  at  Montserrat, 
one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Pending  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's explanation  in  Parliament,  I  will  merely  say  lhat 
there  has  been  a  conflict  between  the  native  population 
of  the  island  and  the  authorities,  blood  has  been  shed, 
lives  have  been  lost,  and  the  Commissioner  has  been 
attacked  and  severely  injured. 

The  "  Federalist"  (of  Grenada)  of  4  May,  previous  to 
the  conflict,  had  already  written  as  follows: — "  There 
must  be  something  rotten  in  the  Government  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  serious 
riot  in  St.  Kitt's.  The  labouring  population  rose  and 
set  fire  to  estates.  They  '  held  up  '  the  town  of  Basse- 
terre, and  were  only  quelled  by  an  armed  force  from  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  after  blood  had  been  spilt. 
In  Dominica  the  La  Plaine  tragedy  startled  the  West 
Indies,  and  even  awoke  the  Colonial  Office  from  its 
sleep  ;  and  now  we  have  little  Montserrat  rioting,  and 
apparently  rioting  with  a  purpose.  What  is  the  cause? 
The  answer  is  simple  :  Outrageous  misgovernment. 
In  Montserrat  things  have  reached  such  a  pass  that  the 
people  of  all  classes — not  the  peasantry  alone — are 
ripe  for  revolt.    On  14  April  they  were  within  an  ace  of 


rising,  and  since  then  the  public  mind  has  been  agitated 
and  disturbed.  A  cruel  and  unjust  law,  the  High  Road 
Ordinance,  is  the  cause  and  secret  of  the  discontent. 
By  this  enactment  every  adult  male  ^other  than  the 
planters — is  compelled,  in  person,  to  give  a  number  of 
days'  work  upon  the  public  roads,  and,  failing  to  do 
so,  his  goods  and  chattels  are  levied  upon,  or  he  him- 
self sent  to  prison  for  fourteen  days  with  hard  labour. 
Such  a  statute  is  outrageous.  It  is  cruel.  It  is  meant 
to  create  disorder,  thereby  giving  the  Government  and 
planters  a  pretext  to  shoot  the  negroes  down.  How 
the  people  of  Montserrat  have  stood  this  iniquity  so 
long  is  a  matter  of  surprise." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  account  in  Parliament  of  what  has 
happened  in  Montserrat  is  anxiously  expected.  —  I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Charles  Heneage, 

Representing  the  West  Indian  and  Demerara  Piditors. 

THE  INDIAN  FAMINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  When  I  first  read  the  article  on  the  Indian 
Famine  in  a  recent  issue,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  writer  had  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of 
the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  ryot,  and  I 
still  think  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  is  right  in  attributing  it 
partly  at  least  to  the  unavoidable  evil  of  foreign  domina- 
tion ;  but  the  more  one  thinks  of  it  the  more  clear  it 
seems  that,  after  all,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hindu  want 
of  thrift  is  what  the  writer  calls  their  perverse  "re- 
ligious law,"  and  that  the  first  step  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  thrift  should  take  the  direction  of  a 
reasonable  Malthusianism.  The  question  is  of  supreme 
importance,  for  "  without  thrift  there  can  be  no  credit," 
and  without  credit  there  can  be  no  progress  in  agri- 
culture, and  certainly  none  of  those  agricultural  banks 
which  are  so  much  recommended  just  now  both  for 
India  and  Ireland. — I  enclose  my  card,  and  am  yours 
truly,  M.  C.  S. 

THE   PRISON  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — -There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  letter  of 
your  correspondent  "  L.,"  but  I  do  not  think  it  contains 
the  whole  truth.  Would  there  be  this  obstinate  pre- 
judice against  ex-convicts  if  we  had  around  us  numbers 
of  reformed  ex-convicts  who  were  now  good  and  useful 
citizens  ?  I  believe  not.  It  is  because  the  prisoner  is, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  as  bad  (or  worse)  when  he 
leaves  prison  as  when  he  entered  it,  that  the  public 
regards  the  ex-prisoner  in  so  unfavourable  a  light.  A 
large  part  of  the  public  has  an  unreasoning  and  un- 
reasonable faith  in  juries,  judges,  Home.  Office  officials 
and  prison  officials.  If  a  man  is  convicted  and  not 
released,  he  must  be  guilty.  If  he  gets  a  heavy  sentence 
and  it  is  not  reduced,  he  must  be  a  very  heinous  offender. 
If  he  experiences  severe  treatment  in  prison,  he  must 
deserve  it.  If  he  is  not  reclaimed,  he  must  be  irreclaim- 
able— and  so  on.  The  first  great  step  towards  real 
improvement  must  be  to  shake  this  blind  confidence 
that  "whatever  is,  is  right."  Prisoners  as  a  rule  are 
not  reformed.  Why  ?  Because  our  present  prison 
system  has  no  tendency  to  reform  them  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Convince  the  public  of  that  fact — alter  the 
system — give  them  numerous  examples  of  reclaimed 
convicts,  and  the  prejudice  against  persons  who  have 
once  been  convicted  will  soon  begin  to  disappear. 
Obstinate  prejudices  indeed  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  a  day. 
There  will  probably  be  plenty  of  persons  in  ten  years' 
time  who  will  still  feel  convinced  that  in  criminal  cases 
judges  and  juries  are  for  all  practical  purposes  infallible, 
and  that  the  Home  Office  strains  every  point  in  favour 
of  a  convicted  prisoner  to  the  very  utmost.  But  when 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  once  introduced  every  blow 
of  the  hammer  will  drive  it  deeper.  Remedies  for  the 
existing  evils  must  be  provided,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
done  the  better  it  will  be  for  every  one  concerned.  Our 
present  prison  system  has  very  few  defenders.  Let 
that  be  thoroughly  overhauled  first.  With  a  new  and 
improved  prison  system  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  every  person  who  has  once  been  convicted  of 
any  offence,  however  trivial,  is  really  irreclaimable. — 
Yours  truly,  B.  L. 
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REVIEWS. 

HUXLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

"The  Scientific  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley." 
Edited  by  Professor  M.  Foster  and  by  Professor  E. 
Ray  Lankester.  In  4  vols.  Vol.  I.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

AFTER  the  first  appearance  of  the  "Origin  of 
Species "  Huxley  became  a  public  character. 
Before  that,  he  had  made  many  public  appearances  at 
the  Royal  Institution  and  on  provincial  lecture  plat- 
forms ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  his  name  was  known 
beyond  the  outer  fringe  of  science.  In  the  great 
controversy  that  agitated  all  England,  from  learned 
societies  to  country  vicarages,  Huxley  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  protagonist  of  the  new  doctrine.  His 
own  great  place  in  the  councils  of  anatomical  science, 
Darwin's  friendly  reliance  upon  him,  and  his  ardent  and 
pugnacious  nature  urged  him  forwards,  and  he  became 
the  accepted  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  science 
in  its  war  of  aggression  and  defence  against  the  forces  of 
prejudice  and  obscurantism.  When  the  campaign  was 
over,  when  it  became  possible  for  an  anatomist  to  hold 
certain  views  as  to  the  relationships  of  living  organisms 
without  being  hooted  at  as  a  pestilent  atheist  and  a 
subverter  of  all  that  was  holy,  Huxley  retained  the 
habit  of  battle.  If  a  theologian  raised  his  head,  if  a 
statesman  babbled  bland  orthodoxy  in  a  review,  if 
a  Catholic  professor  trimmed  the  sails  of  science  to  suit 
the  wind  from  Rome,  the  old  warrior  swooped  down  on 
them.  From  time  to  time,  when  things  were  quiet,  he 
would  trail  slowly  through  a  Review  a  coat  on  the  tails 
of  which  appeared  "agnosticism"  branded  in  scarlet 
letters.  Moreover,  he  became  involved  in  what  may  be 
called  the  general  politics  of  science.  On  the  London 
School  Board,  on  the  councils  of  the  great  scientific 
societies,  on  Government  commissions — in  a  dozen 
varied  ways  his  name,  his  opinions  and  his  resolute 
personality  became  known  to  all.  Meantime,  new 
names  were  arising  in  anatomical  science  ;  branches  of 
biological  science  were  developing  in  directions  that  lay 
outside  Huxley's  original  spheres  ;  the  anatomist  was 
becoming  forgotten  in  the  publicist,  and  (as  actually 
was  shown  in  various  obituary  notices)  there  came  to  be 
an  indecision  as  to  the  value  of  Huxley's  direct  contri- 
butions to  scientific  knowledge. 

It  has  been  the  pious  task  of  Professor  Michael 
Foster,  perhaps  the  best-known  physiologist  in  England, 
and  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  certainly  the  best-known 
zoologist  in  England,  to  collect  and  edit  Huxley's  scien- 
tific memoirs,  and  so  destroy  any  excuse  of  ignorance 
as  to  what  Huxley  really  did.  To  use  the  editors'  words  : 
"  Huxley  produced  so  great  an  effect  on  the  world  as 
an  expositor  of  the  ways  and  needs  of  science  in  general, 
and  of  the  claims  of  Darwinism  in  particular,  that  some, 
dwelling  on  this,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  immense  value 
of  his  direct  original  contributions  to  exact  science. 
The  present  volume  and  its  successors  will,  we  trust, 
serve  to  take  away  all  excuse  for  such  a  mistaken  view 
of  Huxley's  place  in  the  history  of  biological  science. 
They  show  that  quite  beyond  and  apart  from  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  his  popular  writings,  the  progress  of 
biology  during  the  present  century  was  largely  due  to 
labours  of  his  of  which  the  general  public  knew  nothing, 
and  that  he  was  in  some  respects  the  most  original  and 
most  fertile  in  discovery  of  all  his  fellow-workers  in  the 
same  branch  of  science." 

The  first  volume  contains  memoirs  published  from  the 
year  1845  to  the  year  1859,  a  period  which  covered 
Huxley's  complete  transition  from  a  medical  student  to 
a  leading  European  authority  on  zoological  science. 
The  great  external  events  of  his  life  during  this  time 
were  his  voyage  as  surgeon  on  the  "  Rattlesnake"  and 
his  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  medical  profession 
for  purely  scientific  work.  In  a  review  of  the  actual 
memoirs  the  most  obvious  feature  is  the  wide  range  of 
subjects  dealt  with.  The  first  paper  "On  a  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  structure  in  the  human  hair-sheath"  described 
an  incident  in  his  professional  training  in  human  anatomy. 
Many  of  the  most  important  papers  were  based  on 
materials  obtained  in  the  "Rattlesnake"  voyage;  others 
were  the  result  of  his  appointment  to  a  geological 
post.    But  in  the  total  result  there  is  hardly  a  group  of 


the  animal  kingdom,  hardly  a  department  of  biological 
science  to  which  some  contribution  is  not  made.  In 
human  anatomy,  in  addition  to  the  first  paper  on  hair, 
there  are  memoirs  dealing  with  the  teeth,  with  sense 
organs  of  the  skin,  with  the  spleen  and  tonsils  and  with 
the  skull.  In  the  anatomy  of  vertebrates  generally, 
there  is  the  great  lecture  on  the  "Theory  .of  the 
vertebrate  skull,"  and  there  are  special  studies  of  fossil 
reptiles  and  fish.  There  are  a  number  of  papers  on. 
Amphioxus  and  its  allies,  the  sea-squirts  and  salps,  a 
group  of  creatures  now  known  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  vertebrates  and  more  lowly  forms  of  life. 
As  for  the  great  invertebrate  groups  there  are  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  of  Molluscs,  Crustacea,  Polyzoa, 
Brachiopods,  Annelids,  Flat  worms,  Rotifers,  Medusae 
and  Protozoa.  Among  these  are  contained  such  funda- 
mental contributions  to  our  modern  views  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  the  separation  of  two-layered  medusa;  and 
polyps  from  all  other  invertebrate  creatures,  and  the 
deliberate  comparison  of  their  essential  structure  with 
a  stage  passed  through  in  the  embryonic  history  of 
higher  animals,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
type  of  molluscan  structure.  Some  of  the  great 
problems  of  what  may  be  called  philosophical  biology 
are  dealt  with  in  the  studies  of  alternation  of  genera- 
tions and  individuality  in  salps  and  polyps,  and  in  the 
pre-Darwinian  consideration  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  animal  life.  In  the  discussion  of  the  cell-theory 
and  of  the  vital  identity  of  plants  and  animals  the 
way  was  paved  for  our  modern  progress  towards  a 
synthetical  view  of  the  whole  realm  of  life.  Finally,  in 
a  set  of  scattered  papers  the  value  of  biological  science,, 
not  for  itself,  but  as  a  discipline  and  power  in  human 
life  and  human  knowledge,  is  maintained.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  a  perusal  of  this  volume  alone 
will  convince  any  intelligent  reader  that  Huxley,  had  he 
never  become  known  through  other  activities  of  his 
intellect,  would  have  been  secure  of  a  lofty  place  in 
the  history  of  exact  science.  We  have  the  sincerest 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  editors  on  the  satis- 
factory accomplishment  of  their  arduous  and  important 
task. 

MR.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL'S  EDITION  OF 
"^SCHYLUS." 

"  ^schyli  Tragcedise."    By  Lewis  Campbell,   LL.  D. 
London  :  Macmillan. 

THIS  present  volume  of  the  Parnassus  Library  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Texts  does  not  perhaps  quite  come  up 
to  the  high  level  of  excellence  reached  in  the  admirable 
volumes  that  preceded  it.  The  Parnassus  Library  was 
clearly  meant  for  professional  men  and  men  of  the  world 
who  had  once  had  some  scholarship,  and  who  wished  to 
revive  the  recollections  of  school  and  college  days  and. 
to  read  again  the  great  classics  in  the  study  of  which 
they  had  as  boys  and  youths  gained  some  proficiency. 
What  kind  of  text  would  they  desire  to  possess  ?' 
Broadly,  the  text  of  their  college  days,  modified  only  at 
the  imperative  demand  of  new  light  and  modern  learning. 
When  possible  obeli  and  other  disfiguring  marks,  those 
cn'ifxaTa  \vypa  of  many  learned  works,  should  be  aban- 
doned, and,  when  the  MSS.  give  an  impossible  reading,, 
the  most  plausible  and  most  poetical  attempt  at  restora- 
tion should  be  accepted.  But  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  correction  of  the  MS.  has  been  recognised  as  just 
and  inevitable  even  for  a  generation  or  so,  there  seems, 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  reader  should  be  troubled  by 
being  again  confronted  in  a  note  with  the  confessedly 
impossible  lection  of  the  codices  ;  still  less  when  the 
emendation  is  two  or  three  centuries  old.  The  notes 
should  not  notice  at  all  emendations  on  which  time  and 
general  consent  have  set  their  seal.  Quod  ubiquc,  quod 
ab  omnibus,  &c,  should  be  taken  as  the  guaranty  of 
authenticity.  In  ^Esch.  "  Agam."  717,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  poet  wrote  \iovToc,  Xvtv,  not  the  \eovra  aiviv  of  the 
MSS.  which  violates  the  metre.  Since  Conington  sup- 
ported the  former  no  good  editor  has  printed  the  MS. 
reading,  and  no  editor  ought  to  chronicle  again  the 
obvious  blunder  of  the  copyists,  unless  it  is  part  of  his- 
method  to  record  in  every  case  the  readings  of  the  MSS.,, 
however  demonstrably  wrong.  Yet  we  find  aiviv  in 
the  foot-note  of  this  edition  ;  and  not  only  such  compara- 
tively recent  emendations,  but  corrections  made  by  the 
earliest  editors  such  as  Auratus  (Jean  Dorat),  Victorius 
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(Pietro  Vittori),  Robortillus  (Francesco  Robortello), 
Turnebus  (Adrien  Turnebe),  Stepheus  (Henri  Estienne), 
Scaliger  (Joseph  Justus  L'Escale),  and  others,  all  of  the 
sixteenthcentury,not  tospeakof  the  hostof  their  followers 
through  the  succeeding-  centuries.  On  the  other  hand  in 
many  places  a  conjecture  stands  in  the  text,  and  no  in- 
formation is  supplied  as  to  the  source  of  the  emendation. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  who  emended  irpirrfii)  to  the 
obvious  -piapvQ  in  "  Supplices,"  727,  but  we  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  author  of  Ipov  pafihov  for'Ep/uoC  pafibov 
ib.  248,  though  tne  corrector  of  the  latter  is  so  modern  as 
Dindorf,  and  the  corrector  of  the  former  so  ancient  as 
Turnebe.  An  apparatus  criticus  should  be  either 
exhaustive  or  limited  to  absolutely  new  or  very  recent 
suggestions.  The  space  gained  by  omitting  ancient, 
generally  accepted,  and  obvious  corrections,  might 
have  been  put  to  better  account  if  the  editor  had 
devoted  it  to  record  the  emendations  of  recent  (say  post- 
Paleian)  scholars.  Some  of  the  most  certain  and  bril- 
liant of  such  restorations  are  only  mentioned  in  the 
notes,  but  not  embodied  in  the  text  :  others  are  com- 
pletely ignored.  Of  the  two  classes  we  will  take  one 
example  among  many,  and  almost  at  haphazard.  Dr. 
Campbell  presents  in  his  text  the  feeble,  if  not  un- 
meaning, 

— oX\cu-i  b'  kfi~trvu>  t,vv  Xaicibi 
\ivoiaiv  j)  Liboviq.  KaXvTrrpa, 
mentioning  in  his  note  Professor  Tucker's  certain  and 
brilliant  Xivoirtvt'i  for  Xtvoiaw  J).    An  equally  irresistible 
correction  by  J.   F.   Davies,    in   his   edition   of  the 
"  Eumenides "    (1885),    is   not   even   recorded.  The 

Eumenides,"  asked  to  say  what  are  their  prerogatives, 
reply,  according  to  the  MSS., 

fipoTOKTovovvrag  tic  bv^iwv  eXavyoftev. 
What  ?  Is  every  man  who  slays  his  foe  in  fight  the 
just  victim  of  the  Awful  Goddesses  ?  No,  it  is  only 
"the  slayers  of  their  kin"  whom  the  Furies  pursue  for 
vengeance.  This  is  schoolboy  knowledge  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  passage  till 
Davies  pointed  out  that  the  poet  must  have  written 
avroKTovovvrac,  and  that  the  true  reading  must  have 
been  expelled  by  some  copyist  who  only  knew  the 
bvious  meaning  of  avroicroveiv,  "to  slay  oneself," 
but  not  the  far  mere  classical  and  idiomatic  use  of  the 
verb  as  applied  to  those  who  have  "  slain  their  kin." 

Dr.  Campbeir,accepts,  as  do  all  editors,  Porson's 
dvpeQivra.  for  tv  ptovra  in  "Suppl.,"  491;  but  why  does 
•lie  mention  Werklein's  ivQivovvra,  which  is  open  to 
the  only  objection  that  may  be  brought  against  the 
MS.  reading  ?  And  why  does  he  give  in  his  text, 
ib.  355,  the  same  critic's  monstrous  vavord',  a  word 
supposed  to  be  found  in  Hesychius  in  the  sense  of 
iKi-tvovTa,  and  in  the  note  on  "  Eum.,"  692,  his 
impossible  irei'  I/pap  in  an  Iambic  passage.  We  are 
glad  that  Professor  Ellis's  jrept,  x"iu,/'a»  ftpvahiq 
("Suppl.,"  878),  "too  loud  dost  thou  brag,  thou 
•crocodile"  (see  Hdt.  ii.  62),  has  at  last  found  its  way 
into  a  text.  We  are  far  from  confident  that  it  is  what 
the  poet  wrote  ;  but  it  is  very  brilliant,  and  the  MS. 
reading  is  a  vox  nihili. 

Surely  Housman's  Xtyaiuv  for  \t\iu>v  in  "Agam.,"  50, 
■deserved  mention  better  than  most  of  the  conjectures 
recorded  in  the  footnotes,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
tnany  of  the  suggestions  of  Viwalt,  Tucker,  and 
Headlam.  But  we  welcome  in  Dr.  Campbell's  text 
Ahrens'  <puoc  tokov  for  <paovg  kotov,  "Agam.,"  766; 
Dindorf's  olov  avaicropa  Aapetava,  "  Pers.",  651  (both 
already  in  Weil)  ;  and  his  own  ubiLfitv  instead  of 
Tumebe's  Ihupeff  for  tibutfteff  of  the  MSS.  in  "Eum.," 
141,  and  uTfi/Y/-'  ev\erai  in  "Agam.,"  1474.  His  con- 
jecture on  "Agam.,"  287,  will  find  admirers,  but 
we  think  it  far  inferior  both  in  brilliancy  and  probability 
to  Donaldson's  Ix^c  for  Iv^vr  (suggested  independently 
by  H.  Ahrens),  which  editors  have  strangely  under- 
rated. We  cannot  approve  of  conjectures  which  cut 
the  knot  that  ought  to  be  untied,  like  the  editor's  own 
ov  tiapirw  uiya  for  tvBaprriic  tyw,  in  "Agam.,"  930,  and 
Werklein's  fytptuv  for  TrXovroy,  ib.  949.  A  strange  note  on 
"Agam.,"  1359,  puts  forth  the  doctrine  that,  because 
ro^tTTiOvfiovv  means  "desire,"  ro  bpwy  may  mean  (not 
"that  which  is  doing,"  but)  "that  which  is  being 
done." 

On  the  whole  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
ed  ton_  tnoi  ^L  showing  much  brilliancy  and  taste,  and 


industry  remarkable  in  an  editor  who  may  fairly  be 
called  a  veteran,  is  somewhat  too  radical,  too  new- 
fashioned  for  the  general  reader,  and  not  at  all  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  and  exhaustive  for  the  professed 
scholar.  Both  classes,  however,  will  find  in  it  much 
that  is  interesting  and  valuable. 

EAST  AFRICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

"Travels  in  the  Coastlands  of  British  East  Africa  and 
the  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  their  Agricul- 
tural Resources  and  General  Characteristics."  By 
W.  W.  A.  FitzGerald.    London  :  Chapman. 

'THE  coast  region  of  British  East  Africa  gives  no 
sign  of  important  mineral  wealth,  and  hopes  for 
its  future  prosperity  rest  on  its  agricultural  resources. 
The  British  East  Africa  Company  accordingly  engaged 
Mr.  W.  W.  A.  FitzGerald  to  inspect  the  coastlands 
from  Mombasa  to  Port  Durnford,  and  report  on  their 
agricultural  possibilities.  Mr.  FitzGerald  also  visited 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  results  of  these  missions  are  recorded  in  a  bulky 
closely  printed  volume  of  774  pages,  in  which  Mr. 
FitzGerald  narrates  the  incidents  of  his  journeys  and 
conscientiously  records  all  his  observations  on  the 
climate,  soil  and  vegetation  of  the  country.  He  visited 
many  districts  that  were  quite  unknown,  but  as  his 
travels  were  confined  to  the  low-lying,  scrub-covered 
coast  plains  and  the  off-lying  islands,  the  geographical 
features  are  of  no  special  importance.  He  had  no  en- 
counters with  game  more  dangerous  than  snakes, 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  and,  thanks  to  his  unfail- 
ing tact  and  patience,  he  had  no  serious  difficulties  with 
his  men  or  the  natives.  His  attitude  to  the  natives 
does  the  author  high  credit.  "I  found,"  he  tells  us 
(p.  141),  "that  by  treating  them  with  sympathy  and 
kindness,  it  was  easy  to  win  their  confidence  and  cheer- 
ful obedience."  "  I  was  always  kind  and  just  to  them," 
he  says  elsewhere  (p.  502),  and  accordingly  he  is  able  to 
add,  "  I  always  found  them  willing  and  obedient." 
That  the  author's  method  is  not  always  followed  in 
East  Africa  is  clear  from  one  or  two  incidents  in  the 
book.  He  tells  us  that  while  in  camp  on  the  Sabaki 
no  less  than  sixty-six  deserters  from  one  caravan  passed 
him  in  two  days.  That  caravan  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  (then  Captain)  Macdonald,  who  appears 
to  be  as  successful  with  Zanzibari  as  with  Soudanese. 

In  the  absence  of  stirring  adventures  Mr.  FitzGerald 
was  free  to  devote  his  attentions  to  the  special  problems 
he  was  sent  to  study.  He  had  exceptional  opportunities 
forjudging  as  to  the  economic  prospects  of  the  East 
African  coastlands,  for,  in  addition  to  his  extensive 
journeys,  he  managed  for  several  months  the  British 
East  Africa  Company's  plantations  near  Mambrui. 
He  shows  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
products  which  will  grow  on  the  coastlands  and  are 
of  sufficient  intrinsic  value  to  pay  for  export.  Rubber- 
vines,  fibre-yielding  plants  such  as  the  Sansevieria,  and 
oil-bearing  products  such  as  the  copra  of  the  coco-nut, 
the  tubers  of  the  ground-nut  and  the  castor-oil  seeds 
can  be  grown  in  unlimited  quantities.  The  success  of 
cotton,  coffee  and  spices  is  less  certain,  but  may  be 
reasonably  expected.  Other  products  can  only  pay  if 
grown  for  local  consumption  when  the  population  has 
increased.  The  author's  views  are  optimistic  ;  he  tells 
us  a  good  deal  about  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the 
fibre  of  the  Sansevieria,  a  plant  which  grows  in  enormous 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  East  Africa.  But  he  prints 
a  letter  in  the  appendix  from  a  leading  firm  of  fibre- 
brokers  warning  him  that  the  price  of  fibre  is  now  very 
low,  and  that  the  shipments  of  Sansevieria  fibre  to  this 
country  have  entirely  ceased  ;  hence  the  import  of  the 
material  would  be  quite  speculative.  Practically,  the* 
agricultural  future  of  East  Africa  depends  not  on  soil  and 
climate,  but  on  labour.  With  abundance  of  cheap  and 
trustworthy  labour  there  is  no  reason  why  the  East 
African  "shambas"  should  not  compete  with  the  planta- 
tions of  India  and  Malaysia.  But  the  chances  of  getting 
such  labour  appear  to  be  remote.  The  author  repeatedly 
speaks  of  plantations  going  out  of  cultivation  and  crops 
deteriorating  in  value,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour. 
The  price  in  London  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  cloves,  for 
example,  in  May,  1896,  was  from  \\d.  to  2\d.  (we 
presume  per  lb.),  whereas  Penang  cloves  at  the  same 
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time  were  worth  from  yd.  to  nd.  The  one  urgent  need 
of  East  Africa  is  labour  ;  the  mischievous  interference 
with  domestic  slavery  has  cut  off  the  labour  supply  to 
such  an  extent  that  plantations  are  everywhere  going 
out  of  cultivation,  and  ruin  is  staring  the  Arab  owners 
and  Indian  mortgagees  in  the  face.  The  author  bears 
involuntary  witness  to  the  inefficiency  of  freed  slaves  by 
his  statement  that,  in  spite  of  the  serious  personal  risk 
of  engaging  in  the  slave  trade,  a  Pemba  Arab  will  pay 
a  hundred  dollars  for  an  ordinary  plantation  slave. 
Mr.  FitzGerald  accordingly  advocates  the  introduction 
of  Indian  labourers  as  the  only  chance  of  restoring 
agricultural  prosperity  to  the  country — which  is  not  a 
testimony  to  the  success  of  British  administration. 

Mr.  FitzGerald's  book  has  one  fault — its  length  ;  it 
would  have  gained  greatly  by  compression.  Nothing 
is  too  trivial  for  Mr.  FitzGerald  to  record  or  too  obvious 
for  him  to  explain.  We  "passed  a  small  lake  covered 
with  the  usual  aquatic  plants,"  and  "the  water  was 
decidedly  nasty,  it  having  a  most  unpleasant  taste,"  are 
examples  of  his  superfluous  notes  and  explanations. 
The  result  is  that  the  narrative  winds  through  a  jungle 
of  trivialities  like  a  path  through  the  tedious  East 
African  scrub.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  book  contains 
very  much  valuable  information.  The  appendices  in- 
clude a  useful  series  of  broker's  reports,  quotations  about 
tropical  agriculture  and  meteorological  tables,  which, 
with  Mr.  FitzGerald's  own  experiences,  will  enable  an 
English  reader  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  chances  of 
making  a  fortune  out  of  the  vegetable  products  of 
British  East  Africa.  But,  despite  Mr.  FitzGerald's 
optimism  and  enthusiasm,  we  fear  the  book  will  not 
encourage  any  one  to  start  farming  in  a  country  where 
the  labour  supply  has  been  ruined  by  quixotic  inter- 
ference with  domestic  slavery. 

LETTERS  ON  STRATEGY. 

"Letters  on  Strategy."  By  General  Prince  Kraft  zu 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen.  "Wolselev  Series."  In 
two  volumes.  Edited  by  Captain  Walter  H.  James. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul. 

'"PHIS  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series  edited  by 
■*■  Captain  James,  and  keeps  up  both  the  high 
educational  value  and  literary  quality  of  its  predecessor. 
The  manner  in  which  Prince  Kraft  writes  is  always 
attractive,  and  in  these  volumes  the  charm  which  has 
rendered  his  well-known  "Letters"  so  popular  still 
fascinates.  He  is,  of  course,  as  usual  somewhat  discur- 
sive, and  like  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  has  a 
tendency  towards  reiteration.  But  we  can  forgive  the 
former  fault  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences which  relieve  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  and 
though  the  latter  is  less  pardonable,  the  Prince  defends 
it  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  for  driving  his  maxims 
well  home.  In  any  case  a  not  very  attractive  part  of 
military  science  is  presented  in  an  unusually  interesting 
manner,  and  of  the  value  of  the  lessons  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Many  authors  have  tried  their  hands  at  a 
definition  of  strategy,  few  have  succeeded  as  has 
Clausewitz  when  he  says: — "Tactics  is  the  employ- 
ment of  troops  for  the  object  of  the  fight,  Strategy  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  fighting  to  the  object  of  the  war." 
But  many  material  matters  influence  the  latter  abstract 
science,  the  soldier's  boot  for  instance,  and  the  associa- 
tions and  surroundings  of  the  General.  Politics  and 
diplomacy  assert  their  authority  too,  and  in  his  early 
pages  Prince  Kraft  most  rightly  insists  upon  the 
advantage  of  centering  politics,  tactics  and  strategy  in 
the  same  individual.  How  disastrous  the  want  of 
complete  harmony  in  these  divisions  of  war  may  be,  was 
proved  to  Prussia  in  1806,  to  Austria  in  1859,  and  to 
France  in  1870.  We  may  add  that  our  frontier  wars  in 
India,  and  the  recent  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
have  exhibited  to  ourselves  more  than  once  the  same 
truth.  The  campaign  of  1806  is  discussed  first,  and 
with  a  judicial  breadth  and  fairness  that  is  most  com- 
mendable. We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
the  situations  put  more  frankly  before  students,  and  the 
deductions  drawn  are  in  every  instance  marked  by  an 
acumen  and  freedom  from  any  national  bias  which  is 
most  unusual  in  Continental  authors.  From  .1806 
we  pass  to  1859,  and  in  the  campaign  of  that 
year  find  an  even  richer  ground  for  instruction  than  in 


the  more  decisive  and  brilliant  operations  of  Napoleon. 
The  working  of  the  laws  of  a  science  are  better  observed 
in   normal  than  in  abnormal  conditions.     In   1S06  a 
gigantic  intellect,  backed  by  the  concentrated  power  of 
a  dictator,  was  opposed  to  mediocrity,  feeble  and  dis- 
united in  purpose.     The  later  war  was  conducted  by 
generals  on  both  sides. who  scarcely  rose  in  any  case 
above  mediocrity,  and  in  no  case  could  lay  claim  to 
genius.     Sudden  inspirations  or  supreme  energy  could 
not  counteract  a  violation  of  first  principles.    The  end 
was  logically  and  inevitably  reached,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  and  might  have  been  predicted.    The  sins  of 
Gyulai  found  him  out  with  a  justice  most  welcome  to  an 
instructor,  and  our  author  does  not  fail  to  again  and 
again  refer  to  them  in  both  his  volumes.    We  get  a 
little  tired,  in  fact,  of  flogging  the  dead  horse,  and 
deriding  the  system  of  which  the  Austrian  General  was 
the  victim.    It  is  when  in  due  course  the  war  of  1870  is 
taken  up  that  Prince  Kraft  rises  to  highest  enthusiasm. 
In  his  view  the  conceptions  of  Von  Moltke  are  the  very 
model  and  mirror  of  strategical  excellence.  Napoleon 
lived  and  fought  only  that  the  "  Great  General  Staff" 
might  learn,  and  the  pupil  has  eclipsed  the  master.  A 
few  faults  are  admitted  here  and  there,  and  the  Prince 
throughout  is  apologetic  for  his  inordinate  admiration  ; 
but  the  reader  will  rise  from  these  pages  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  "supreme  command"  on  the  German 
side  could  do  no  wrong.  Had  a  Napoleon  or  a  Welling- 
ton been  the  opponent,  a  less  enthusiastic  reader  may, 
however,  wonder  whether   the   strategy  would  have 
proved  itself  so  perfect,  and  whether,  if  from  the  first 
the  tide  had  not  set  so  overwhelmingly  one  way,  certain 
combinations  might  not  have  broken  down.    But  the 
facts,  at  any  rate,  are  unanswerable,  and  we  find  them 
placed  before  us  clearly  and  intelligibly,  and  yet  so  fully 
that,  as  a  work  of  reference  alone,  these  volumes  will 
be  a  most  useful  addition  to  a  library.    With  the  huge 
disaster  of  Sedan  the  volumes  end,  and  rightly  so,  since 
after  that  cataclysm  the  trained  armies  of  France  disap- 
peared from  the  scene,  and  the  conditions  of  the  struggle 
became  more  or  less  abnormal.  Those  portions  which  are 
perhaps  most  valuable  of  all  are  the  passages  where  the 
Prince  deals  with  the  .orders  and  directions  and  in- 
structions of  the  German  staff.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  have  never  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled, 
and  they  remain  a  model  for  all  time.    Just  enough,  yet 
not  a  whit  too  little  is  said,  the  subordinate  is  unfettered, 
yet  the  intention  of  the  leader  and  his  wishes  cannot  be 
misunderstood.    The  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  lower  generals,  a  system  in  fact  of  decen- 
tralisation, is  the  keynote  running  through  all  of  them. 
It  is  the  only  true  system,  and  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
it  needs  men  to  be  taught  their  business  very  thoroughly, 
and  to  be  made  to  think  from  the  time  they  enter  the 
service  till  the  time  they  leave.    Generals  too  must  be 
selected  because  they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  profession,  and  not  because  they  may  in  their 
youth  have  been   lucky  enough  to  see  a  few  short 
campaig-ns,  in  which  rough-and-ready  methods  were 
good   enough   to   gain   success.     Leaders  who  dis- 
trust their  subordinates   take   refuge   in  voluminous 
orders,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  for  outposts  being 
alert,  cavalry  scouting,  or  information  being  reported. 
When  the  cavalry  divisions  were  needed  ahead  of  the 
German  armies,  only  two  words,  "Cavalry  forward" 
dealt  with  them  in  the  orders  from  headquarters.  And 
even  those  two  words  were  but  a  concession  which 
might  be  granted  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
only.    Gyulai  wrote  pages  to  his  generals,  where  Von 
Moltke  sent  ten  or  twenty  pregnant  lines.  Excellent 
also  are  the  observations  on  the  influence  of  fortresses, 
and  of  the  value  of  initiative  in  strategy.    Most  worthy 
of  attention  also  the  remarks  on  advanced  cavalry. 
"Every  one  commanding  a  patrol,  should  have  the 
training  of  a   staff  officer.    Even  non-commissioned 
officers  may  sometimes  play  an  important  part."  Cavalry 
needs,  in  fact,  men  of  a  higher  intelligence,  more  ready, 
more  capable  brains  than  does  any  other  arm.  A 
cavalry  officer  has  to  think  and  think  correctly  in  a 
moment,  and  on  what  his  conclusions  may  be,  the  fate 
of  an  army  may  hang.    Infantry,  artillery  and  engineer 
officers  Y'  -'e  time  to  weigh  and  ponder  over  facts,  there 
is  not  the  same  need,  speaking  generally,  tl  it  their 
brains  should  be  quick  and  well  bu.aiiceJ.     ,Y«t  v*!e 
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legislate  deliberately  so  as  to  get  the  dullest  and  most 
ignorant  of  our  boys  into  the  cavalry  !  What  would 
Prince  Kraft  have  said  to  that  ? 

COUNTY  ZOOLOGY. 

"The  Mammals,  Reptiles  and  Fishes  of  Essex."  By 
Henry  Laver.    Essex  Field  Club  Special  Memoirs. 

"On  the  Fish  of  Dorset:  their  Habits,  Mode  of 
Capture,  &c."  By  F.  J.  B.  Beckford.  Dorset 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
Proceedings. 

'  I  "HE  functions  of  field  clubs  are  various.  They 
*  certainly  provide  much  innocent  diversion  for  the 
more  serious  youths  and  maidens  of  rural  districts  : 
wholesome,  if  unpaid,  labour  for  some  one  with  a 
passion  for  honorary  work  :  harmless  outings  in  summer 
and  "evenings"  in  winter.  Occasionally,  too,  these 
bodies  do  good  work  in  the  direction  of  staying  the 
hand  of  the  local,  or  visiting,  destroyer  of  wild  life.  Still 
more  rarely  they  earn  their  right  to  exist  by  the  pub- 
lication of  some  really  useful  list,  more  or  less  amplified, 
of  the  local  fauna,  which,  but  for  private  enterprise 
would  assuredly  never  see  the  light,  since  it  is  not  of 
the  literature  that  appeals  to  the  professional  publisher. 
Two  small  and  unpretentious  books  of  the  kind  are  now 
before  us. 

In  his  slight  volume  on  the  three  classes  of  verte- 
brates specified  in  the  title,  Mr.  Laver  contributes  a 
useful  list — in  places  it  is  little  more — to  the  zoology  of 
Essex.  The  utility  must,  we  fear,  be  restricted  to  its 
merits  as  a  list,  pure  and  simple,  for  the  system  of 
classification  shows  signs  of  the  carelessness  that  so 
often  passes  current  at  field  clubs.  Thus,  the  lampreys 
are  here  included  among  fishes  (a  mistake  also  made, 
by  the  way,  by  Mr.  Beckford  in  his  interesting  list  of 
Dorset  fish),  and  "whitebait"  is  spoken  of  in  the 
somewhat  chatty  introduction  as  "  this  tiny  fish," 
without  allusion  to  its  predominant  elements,  sprat  and 
herring.  Indeed,  the  section  on  fishes  is,  as  admitted 
by  the  author,  the  weakest  in  the  book  ;  and  it  would 
certainly  have  been  better  had  he  paid  less  attention  to 
vanished  authorities,  and  been  at  greater  pains  to 
acquire  up-to-date  local  information.  We  cannot 
sympathise  with  his  complaint  regarding  the  absence 
of  trustworthy  amateur  ichthyologists  in  the  county, 
when  there  resides,  near  Southend,  to  our  own  know- 
ledge, a  gentleman  who  could  have  supplied  much 
interesting  information  on  the  fishes  of  the  Thames 
estuary.  The  altogether  disproportionate  reprint,  for 
instance,  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Gunther  on  the  subject 
of  the  introduced  wels  might  well  have  given  place 
to  some  remarks  on  the  breeding  of  conger  ;  indeed, 
the  notes  on  all  the  fishes,  with  perhaps  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  exceedingly  meagre.  Nor  can  we 
give  unqualified  praise  to  the  notes  on  mammals.  The 
author  states,  for  instance,  that  young  moles  are  able  to 
fast  for  considerable  periods,  but,  although  claiming 
the  creature  as  "  useful,"  he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
nature  of  its  food.  Similarly,  he  denies  that  the  badger 
is  "vermin,"  but  gives  no  such  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  food,  as  might  support  his  conclusion.  Of 
the  rabbit  he  says  :  "Its  food,  habits  and  appearance 
are  sufficiently  well  known  to  all  dwellers  in  the 
country."  So  they  may  be  ;  and  so,  indeed,  may  be  all 
that  Mr.  Laver  here  sets  down,  not  to  mention  a  good 
deal  that  he  does  not.  This,  however,  is  not  the  spirit 
in  which  to  set  about  compiling  a  book  intended  for  the 
general  reader,  whose  ignorance  on  all  technical  points 
should  certainly  be  assumed  by  the  author.  As  a  list, 
then,  the  work  has  a  distinct  use  ;  but  it  is  so  full  of 
imperfections  on  other  counts  that  it  is  almost  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  did  not.  further  curtail  it  to  the 
barest  catalogue. 

In  Mr.  Beckford's  less  pretentious  brochure  on  the 
Dorset  fish,  the  author  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  fish  in  Poole  Harbour,  of  which  interesting 
inlet  he  would  appear  to  possess  an  intimate  know- 
ledge. In  addition  to  a  mass  of  reference  to  the 
works  of  Day  and  Couch,  which  might  perhaps  have 
been  spared,  the  author  devotes  much  welcome 
space  to  the  fish  and  fisheries  of  his  neighbourhood  ; 
and  his  remarks   on   the  inshore   fishery  laws  may 


be  read  with  interest  by  a  far  wider  audience  than  is 
likely  to  concern  itself  with  the  particular  locality 
under  notice. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

"The  Lives  of  the  Saints."    Sixteen  Volumes.  By 
S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.     London  :  Nimmo. 

SEVERAL  volumes  of  this  useful  work  arc  before 
us.  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  industry  is  amazing,  and 
his  versatility  extraordinary.  This  work  is  indeed  in 
great  part  a  reprint  from  a  former  edition,  which 
appeared  some  years  back  under  not  very  fortunate 
circumstances  ;  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
in  great  part  rewritten,  with  considerable  additions 
from  Cornish  and  Welsh  hagiography,  of  which  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  has  made  a  special  study.  He  himself 
has  told  us  that  he  thinks  there  are  distinct  advantages 
in  a  novelist  as  the  biographer  of  a  saint ;  and  if  the 
fact  was  not  especially  evident  in  the  writer's  "  Study 
of  St.  Paul,"  it  is  obvious  in  the  present  collection  of 
lives  and  legends.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  done  his 
work  well  ;  he  has  "  the  inspiration  of  selection," 
knowing  generally  what  to  choose  and  what  to  reject  out 
of  his  huge  mass  of  material  ;  he  has  what  he  does 
not  always  exhibit  in  his  novels — the  instinct  of  a  true 
story-teller,  and  also  what  is  seldom  absent  from  his 
work,  the  romantic  sensibility.  These  "Lives"  are 
thus  an  interesting  collection  of  beautiful  stories  and 
fanciful  legends  told  in  simple  and  graceful  fashion, 
without  the  obtrusion  of  any  desire  to  edify  or  improve 
the  occasion.  There  is  also  much  attractive  and 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  all  sorts  of  out-of-the- 
way  lore,  notably  the  emblems  and  tokens  used  in  art 
in  connexion  with  different  saints.  The  illustrations 
are  unpretending,  but  very  good  of  their  kind.  We 
are  disposed  indeed  to  regard  these  volumes  as  con- 
taining Mr.  Baring-Gould's  most  successful  effort  in 
the  field  of  fiction. 

"  Francis  of  Assisi."  By  Canon  Knox  Little.  London: 
Isbister. 

Canon  Little  has  also,  we  believe,  made  sundry 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  the  novelist,  or,  at  least, 
the  purveyor  of  Sunday-school  tales.  The  book  before 
us  is  a  Sunday-school  tale,  related  at  wearisome  length, 
with  digressions  and  homilies  in  abundance.  It  is  not 
a  biography,  or  even  a  study  of  character,  but  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  times  and  events  with  which  Francis 
was  connected,  and  is  thus  loose  and  disjointed  in  form, 
lacking  in  concentration  and  unity  of  purpose.  More- 
over, the  style  at  once  betrays  the  fluent  speaker,  not 
the  careful,  conscientious  critic,  in  the  author.  It  is 
exuberant  and  redundant,  not  without  a  certain  pic- 
turesque power  and  flowing  grace,  but  sadly  in  need  of 
rigorous  pruning.  Canon  Little  needs  Sydney  Smith's 
advice  to  strike  out  every  other  word  you  write  in 
order  to  give  vigour  to  your  style.  Not  that  this  book 
is  a  bad  one,  though  it  has  plenty  of  literary  faults  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  better  than  we  had  ex- 
pected from  a  popular  preacher,  and  had  Canon  Little 
kept  more  closely  to  his  main  subject,  and  restrained 
his  perilous  facility  of  words,  the  book  might  have 
been  made  a  good  one.  We  could  even  have  for- 
given the  writer  the  blemishes  indicated  if  he  had  not 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  depreciate  the  beautiful  little 
life  of  St.  Francis  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  When  Canon 
Little  allows  himself  to  talk  about  that  accomplished 
lady's  "very  insufficient  imaginative  sympathy  either 
with  the  time  or  the  man,"  and  hints  that  her  his- 
torical acquaintance  with  either  was  inadequate,  hz 
merely  betrays  his  own  critical  incapacity,  and  prepares 
us  to  discount  liberally  his  judgment  of  character. 

"The  Life,  Letters  and  Writings  of  John  Davenant, 
D.D."  By  Morris  Fuller,  B.D.  London: 
Methuen. 

There  are  certain  typical  clergymen  and  theological 
critics  who  appear  to  live  in  a  bygone  century.  Half  of 
them,  as  was  said  of  old  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln, 
are  three  hundred  years  old,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  in 
heaven.  Yet  they  undoubtedly  serve  a  purpose.  No 
more  painstaking  students  of  the  past  are  to  be  founJ 
than  these  curious  bookworms,  whose  highest  delight  is 
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to  peruse  a  mediaeval  manuscript  or  unearth  the  for- 
gotten leaves  of  dead  controversies.  To  this  class,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  belongs  the  author  of  the  volume  in 
hand.  Evidently  he  would  have  been  far  more  at  home  in 
the  sixteenth  century  than  in  his  vicarage  near  the 
Marylebone  Road  to-day.  Yet  Mr.  Fuller's  sympathy 
with  a  past  age  and  a  past  theology  renders  him  all  the 
better  qualified  to  set  before  us  the  life  of  a  bishop  of 
an  older  day  ;  and  he  has  done  so  with  much  ability 
and  great  skill.  His  hero,  Davenant,  was  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  from  1621  to  1641,  and  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  the  controversies  of  that  troubled  time.  He  was  one 
of  the  English  deputies  sent  by  James  I.  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  easily  assumed  the  position  of  their  leader. 
He  was  a  Calvinist,  but  a  moderate  one,  who  might 
more  accurately  in  his  biographer's  judgment  be 
termed  an  Augustinian.  Indeed,  his  tolerance  and 
general  moderation,  considering  the  time  when  he  lived, 
are  remarkable.  He  came  into  contact,  of  course,  with 
Laud,  who,  whatever  his  faults,  knew  men,  and 
recognised  a  good  and  true  man  in  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  To  Laud  the  author  devotes  a  whole 
chapter,  which  he  sums  up  with  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion that  if  the  Church  of  England  has  not  become 
a  Calvinist  sect,  it  is  due  to  William  Laud.  Mr.  Fuller 
includes  several  of  Davenant's  theological  writings  in 
his  book,  but  we  think  he  might  have  contented  him- 
self with  a  few  brief  specimens  of  the  bishop's  style. 
As  they  stand,  they  are  of  little  interest  to  a  modern 
theologian,  and  display  no  conspicuous  insight  or 
ability,  while  they  break  up  the  order  and  continuity  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Fuller  should  take  it  as  a  genuine  com- 
pliment when  we  assure  him  that  we  are  much  more 
interested  in  what  he  has  himself  written  of  Bishop 
Davenant  than  in  the  latter's  own  writings. 

"A  Benedictine  Martyr  in  England:  Being  the  Life, 
&c,  of  Dan  John  Roberts,  O.S.B."  By  Dan  Bede 
Camm,  O.S.B.    London:  Bliss,  Sands. 

It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  bring  home  to  the  somewhat 
tough  comprehension  of  the  average  British  Protestant 
that  the  persecutions  and  executions  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  not  all  on  one  side.  Elizabeth  was  un- 
doubtedly provoked  to  her  stern  measures  of  repression 
by  the  Pope  himself  and  his  representatives,  whose 
conduct  and  language  admit  of  no  justification.  But  she 
was  fighting  for  her  throne,  and  she  did  not  spare  those 
upon  whom  she  had  come  to  look,  not  without  reason, 
as  the  bitterest  and  most  unscrupulous  foes  of  her  rule 
and  her  country.  Still,  when  all  is  said,  the  story  of 
the  Elizabethan  campaign  against  priests  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  a  patriotic  Englishman  to  read  ;  and  it 
is  a  page  of  this  story  which  is  unfolded  in  the  book  of 
Dan  Bede  Camm.  It  has  interested  us,  in  spite  of  its 
possessing  almost  every  conceivable  fault  which  a  book 
of  the  kind  should  lack  ;  the  personality  of  John  Roberts 
is  superior  to  his  biographer's  slovenliness  of  style  and 
arrangement,  his  dull  and  heavy  tread,  his  aggravating 
conceit,  his  exasperating  tendency  to  edification,  and 
his  utter  lack  of  humour. 

"  Pre-Reformation  Worthies."  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cowan. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  little  book  is  a  useful  collection  of  short  sketches, 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  Grosstete,  a  Kempis,  Stampitz, 
&c.  It  is  very  well  put  together,  and  the  writer  is 
well  qualified  to  undertake  a  second  series. 

MARX  CONFUTED. 

*'  Karl  Marx  and  the  Close  of  his  System."  By  Eugen 
v.  Boehm-Bawerk.  Translated  by  Alice  M.  Mac- 
donald.    London  :  Unwin. 

SOME  day  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  appraise  the 
work  of  Karl  Marx  at  its  real  value,  and  "Das 
Kapital "  will  fall  into  its  proper  niche  in  the  literature 
of  political  economy.  At  present  appraisement  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  "Das  Kapital"  has  been  treated  by 
the  great  majority  of  Socialists  as  their  Bible,  and  criti- 
cism, which  so  often  takes  the  form  of  sceptical  attack, 
is  to  them  mere  blasphemy.  Moreover,  just  as  Christians 
take  their  Bible  very  much  on  trust,  so  do  most 
Socialists  their  Marx.  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
told  us  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  certain  occasion  in 


criticising  the  "Capital"  before  an  audience  of  angry 
Social-Democrats.  They  yelled  to  him  to  read  Marx 
and  be  convinced.  He  told  them  he  had  read  the 
"  Capital"  right  through,  and  asked  how  many  of  them 
had  done  the  same.  Not  one  among  that  audience  of 
Marxists  was  able  to  confess  the  fact.  Truly  they 
have  an  excuse,  for  all  the  heaviness  and  baldness 
and  general  distastefulness  which  distinguish  the 
average  writer  on  political  economy,  and  all  the  head- 
splitting  involutions  and  bottomless  profundity  which 
are  the  mark  of  the  German  philosopher  are  combined  in 
Karl  Marx,  and  the  perusal  of  his  work  is  indeed  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh. 

Faith  without  sight  is  remarkably  in  evidence  in 
another  direction.  Marx's  great  work  was  divided  into 
three  volumes,  but  only  the  first  was  published  until 
some  years  after  his  death.  For  a  long  time  the  faith- 
ful had  but  a  partial  explanation  of  the  Marxian  system 
to  feed  upon,  and  the  onslaught  of  the  sceptics  was  met 
by  the  assertion  that  any  apparent  contradictions  in 
Volume  I.  would  be  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  other 
volumes.  The  axiomatic,  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
first  volume,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  that  the  whole 
value  of  commodities  was  based  on  the  labour  embodied 
in  them  ;  and  from  this  law  of  value  was,  deduced  the 
further  dogma  that  commodities  must  exchange  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  contain  ; 
while  as  a  matter  of  disagreeable  fact  the  ordinary  man 
spends  much  of  his  thought  in  bewailing  the  greater 
pay  which  others  receive  for  less  work  than  he  does  ;  or 
to  take  a  current  example,  the  wheat  selling  to-day  at 
twice  the  price  equally  good  wheat  commanded  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  has  not  had  an  hour's  more  labour  ex- 
pended on  its  sowing  and  harvesting.  But  Marx 
admitted  that  the  facts  of  the  market  refuted  this  part  of 
his  doctrine.  He  laid  down  the  dogma  of  surplus  value, 
which  is  the  profit  falling  to  the  capitalist  from  his 
exploitation  of  the  labourer ;  but  the  development  of 
this  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  capitalist's  profits,  again 
landed  him  in  a  position  denied  by  experience,  for  the 
gains  of  capital  are  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  or  the  surplus  value  of 
labour  extracted  from  them.  But  the  puzzles  and  the 
contradictions,  said  Marx,  will  all  be  solved  in  later 
portions  of  the  work.  When  Volume  II.  appeared  it 
was  found  that  the  economic  discords  were  still  unre- 
solved. And  the  tardy  publication  of  Volume  III.  leaves 
glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  system  still  apparent. 

Professor  Boehm-Bawerk  has  written  this  book  to 
demonstrate  that  the  inconsistencies  of  the  first  volume 
still  remain  in  the  third.  For  the  details  of  Bawerk's 
refutation  the  book  itself  must  be  consulted;  the  subject 
is  far  too  intricate  for  boiling  down  into  the  compass  of  a 
"Saturday  Review"  column.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
though  a  refutation,  it  is  a  thoroughly  sympathetic 
refutation,  for  the  author  has  the  deepest  respect  for  the 
great  economist ;  and  English  readers  will  be  much 
helped  in  their  study  by  the  excellent  translation  of  a 
work  which  it  cannot  have  been  easy  to  render  into 
smooth  and  intelligible  English. 

MR.  PEASE'S  HUNTING  REMINISCENCES. 

"Hunting  Reminiscences."    By  Alfred  E.  Pease,  M.P. 
London  :  Thacker. 

MR.  PEASE'S  "  Reminiscences"  come  as  an  inspirit- 
ing contrast  to  the  usual  kind  of  books  written  on 
sporting  subjects.  There  is  no  sprinkling  of  well-worn 
classical  quotations ;  there  are  none  of  the  inflated 
paraphrases  of  English  speech,  in  which  a  cat  is  called 
"a  member  of  the  feline  tribe,"  and  girls  in  the  hunting 
field  are  described  as  "  the  fair  votaries  of  Diana."  On 
the  contrary,  he  writes  with  sense  and  spirit,  in  a  manly, 
nervous,  straightforward  style  on  matters  with  which  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar.  Indeed  his  strong  enthusiasm 
carries  him  along  at  the  gallop,  and  he  delights  us 
with  picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery,  or  rises  almost 
to  eloquence  in  his  recollections  of  a  run.  Mr.  Pease 
was  early  acquainted  with  the  kennels,  and  all  his  life  he 
has  been  a  hard  rider.  He  has  carried  off  high  steeple- 
chasing  honours  in  the  point-to-point  races  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  his  varied  personal  experiences  are 
the  more  exciting,  in  that  he  has  chiefly  hunted  in  the 
Provinces,  and  notably  in  the  rough  Cleveland  district 
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of  Yorkshire.  He  is  modest  as  to  his  failing's  or  mishaps, 
and  tells  how  on  one  occasion  that  well-known  authority 
Captain  "  Bay"  Middleton,  praising-  the  mare  that  had 
brought  him  in  second,  remarked  that  "she  had  been 

d  d  badly  ridden."    But  that  was  merely  a  question 

of  a  jockey's  judgment  and  hands,  for  Mr.  Pease  has 
few  rivals  in  riding  across  rough  country.  In  Cleve- 
land, where  the  hounds  are  kept  from  the  sea- cliffs: 
where  the  wiry  moorland  foxes  will  go  straight  ahead, 
and  the  riders  gallop  over  fenceless  hills,  a  man  must  be 
as  clever  and  courageous  as  his  mount.  Mr.  Pease 
prides  himself — apologetically — on  "The  Greatest  Run 
I  ever  saw,"  and  assuredly  it  was  a  wonderful  perform- 
ance. It  was  over  twenty  miles  in  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  on  the  horse  that  had  already  carried  him 
through  a  previous  run.  There  was  a  fox  that  would 
never  give  in  :  who  would  go  straight  over  rolling 
moorland  ;  one  rider  after  another  drew  rein,  as  in  the 
famous  chase  in  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  "  the  hounds 
tailed  off,  dropping  and  even  dying  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. Only  five  couple  and  a  half  were  in  at  the 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  dark.  Almost  as  humorous 
as  Sir  Frank  Lockwood's  caricatures  of  old  members  of 
the  Gimcrack  Club  are  Mr.  Pease's  reminiscences  of  the 
Cambridge  Drag. 

We  should  give  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  the  book  if 
we  conveyed  the  impression  that  it  is  all  fire,  fun  and 
frolic.  It  abounds  in  useful  practical  hints,  and  often 
when  Mr.  Pease  does  not  profess  to  teach,  he  incident- 
ally conveys  valuable  hints  to  the  novice.  A  youth  with 
a  predilection  for  hunting  and  horseflesh,  but  who  knows 
very  little  about  one  or  the  other,  can  hardly  do  better 
than  buy  these  "Reminiscences."  Mr.  Pease  has  decided 
views  of  his  own,  though  he  admits,  like  the  modest 
Mr.  Bayley  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  that  there  are  good 
judges  who  differ.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  in'  buying 
a  young  Irish  hunter,  you  must  remember  that  it  takes 
more  than  a  year  to  get  him  into  decent  condition. 
Probably,  when  in  Cork  or  Connemara,  he  had  been 
boxed  up  in  a  shed  and  fattened  upon  boiled  potatoes. 
So  also  Mr.  Pease  is  against  turning  hunters  out  to 
grass  through  the  summer.  After  a  six  weeks'  run  he 
would  take  them  up  to  the  loose  boxes,  and  give  them 
the  best  of  food  and  a  sufficiency  of  exercise.  Then, 
from  the  first  day  of  the  cub-hunting,  they  are  hard 
in  condition  and  good  in  the  wind.  Were  there  no 
question  of  economy,  there  could  be  no  question  at 
all  about  that.  Talking  of  cub-hunting,  he  gives  a 
most  graphic  idea  of  the  trouble  and  manifold  anxieties 
involved  in  getting  together  a  satisfactory  pack  of 
hounds.  Looks  and  figures  are  much,  but  sterling 
qualities  of  temper  and  nose  are  more  important.  He 
asserts  that  the  master  may  be  considered  fortunate  if, 
out  of  sixty  or  eighty  couples  sent  to  walk,  a  sixth  or 
an  eighth  come  up  to  his  standard.  Like  all  keen  fox- 
hunters,  and  like  the  great  Mr.  Jorrocks,  he  infinitely 
prefers  fox  to  hare.  Yet  he  points  out  that  the  hare  is  the 
more  rusd  animal,  and  that  the  old  hare-hunting  squires 
were  right  in  maintaining  that  there  is  far  more  science 
in  following  and  killing  it.  He  thinks  the  sport  has 
deteriorated,  because  the  average  hare  is  overmatched 
by  the  modern  Carrier.  And  we  heartily  agree  with  him 
in  his  picture  of  the  beagle — as  good  for  "ringing"  a 
roe  in  the  great  northern  pine-woods  as  for  running  a 
hare  on  the  southern  downs.  "The  beagle  is  not  too 
fast;  his  nose  is  finer;  he  far  exceeds  the  harrier  in 
vigilance,  energy  and  persistency ;  while  the  music  of  a 
pack  of  beagles  is  unequalled."  Finally,  we  recommend 
Mr.  Pease's  admirable  observations  on  the  relations  of 
masters  and  secretaries  with  tenant  farmers  and  small 
game  preservers.  With  the  farmers  it  is  mainly  a 
question  of  mpney.  Wire  and  barbed  wire  are  cheap 
and  effective,  and  it  is  hard  to  expect  that  in  hard  times 
they  will  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for  the  sake  of 
strangers  who  gallop  over  their  wheat.  If  their  land- 
lords will  not  come  to  the  rescue,  let  the  farmers  be 
paid,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  stretch  a  point. 
As  for  the  small  preservers,  they  are  often  city  or 
professional  men  who  snatch  two  or  three  annual  holi- 
days in  the  country.  Hounds  merely  running  through  a 
covert  do  small  harm  to  the  game.  Some  thought  and 
consideration  for  the  arrangements  of  the  lessees  will 
generally  prevent  friction,  and  they  are  just  the  sort  of 
men  who  would  be  amenable  to  a  courteous  apology. 


OFFICIAL  BLUNDERING. 

"  Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America."  By  Eleanor  L.  Lord.  Baltimore: 
John  Hopkins,  University  Press. 

rT^HE  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  misleading.  It 
-1-  is  not  a  contribution  to  the  ever-growing  mass  of 
facts  bearing  upon  the  modern  industrial  problem,  but 
a  piece  of  historical  research  into  the  facts  of  two 
centuries  ago.  The  British  Colonies  of  the  title  are  the 
early  American  plantations,  and  the  experiments  under 
investigation  are  the  attempts  made  by  the  home 
Government  to  suppress  the  native  Colonial  industries, 
and  keep  the  plantations  down  to  the  position  of 
providers  of  naval  stores  for  English  use.  This 
chapter  in  our  early  Colonial  history  is  very  little 
known,  but  it  is  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and 
is  not  without  its  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  coloni- 
sation to-day. 

It  is  a  story  of  official  blundering  of  the  worst  kind. 
The  attempts  of  the  Colonists  to  compete  with  English 
manufacturers  were  thwarted  and  restricted  in  every 
possible  way  ;  the  official  view  being  that  Colonies  did 
not  exist  for  the  convenience  or  benefit  of  their  own 
population,  but  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  home 
Government.  Very  naturally  the  development  of  such 
a  policy  was  one  of  irritation,  resistance  and  final 
rupture.  That  it  was  so  in  its  political  aspect  every 
schoolboy  knows  ;  these  chapters  help  us  to  realise 
how,  in  its  economic  and  industrial  aspect,  the  same 
folly  was  working  towards  the  same  end. 

FICTION. 

"The  Destroyer."  By  Benjamin  Swift.  London: 
Unwin. 

"  Senorita  Montenar."  By  Archer  P.  Crouch.  London  : 
Elder. 

"  Lady  Jezebel."  By  Fergus  Hume.  London  : 
Pearson. 

"By  Virtue  of  his  Office."  By  Rowland  Grey. 
London  :  Jarrold. 

"V/T  R.  SWIFT'S  attempt  may  perhaps  in  the  end  be 
-L'-L  worthy  of  a  more  effectual  epithet,  but  not  so 
much  more  flattering  that  we  need  be  deterred  by  fear 
of  injustice  from  confessing  that  "  The  Destroyer"  im- 
presses us  chiefly  as  pathetic.  For  "The  Destroyer" 
is  really  not  at  all  a  good  novel,  and  yet  it  is  written 
with  such  a  manifestly  sincere  assumption  of  being  at 
any  rate  uncommon,  if  not  uncommonly  good,  that 
only  the  most  unsympathetic  could  find  any  satisfaction 
in  pointing  out  that  the  fault  which  ruins  it  is  just  the 
fault  most  commonly  found  in  the  intelligent  failures  that 
jostle  one  another  on  the  reviewer's  table.  We  are  all  in- 
telligent nowadays.  What  with  our  knowledge  of 
Ibsen,  some  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  Ring, 
a  familiarity — second-hand  though  it  may  be — with 
Nietzsche,  to  say  nothing  of  whatever  may  have  been 
left  deposited  in  us  by  the  societies  which  used  to 
exploit  the  ocean  of  Browning's  uncrystallised  psycho- 
logy— we  are  all  intelligent,  we  all  have  ideas.  And, 
though  the  intelligent  failure  in  fiction  has  not  yet 
become  a  rarity,  it  already  comes  to  us  rather 
pleasantly  than  not  as  a  relic  of  the  times  when  in- 
efficient novelists  did  not  think,  or  kept  their  thought- 
fulness  out  of  their  pages.  Certainly  there  is  at  first 
sight  an  uncommon  air  of  wilfulness  about  Mr.  Swift's 
failure,  but  it  is  a  false  air,  due  only  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  possessed  of  a  style.  "  No  one  except  Maeter- 
linck, perhaps,  could  let  us  see  his  soul  sitting,  as  it 
were,  apart  from  him,  and  watching  the  scars  of  his 
alienation."  "  He  saw  all  the  vigour  of  iniquity,  its 
daring,  its  love  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  in  a  life's 
imminent  deadly  breach."  "  His  heart's  own  rue  seemed 
to  climb  up  like  a  hush  midnight  burglar  unresisted." 
"  Soon  enough  they  would  be  thinking  that  each  was  " 
sitting  in  the  dust  of  beauty's  and  each  other's  disdain." 
"The  Unknown  and  the  Unpossessed  had  been  tor- 
turing them  long,  and  they  had  been  offered  up  as  a 
twin  sacrifice."  How  can  one  expect  an  author  who  is 
always  ready  with  such  phrases  to  feel  any  suspicions 
as  to  the  value  of  what  he  is  writing  ?  The  novelist 
who  is  giddy  with  phrase-making  has  no  eyes  to  see 
whether  the  phrases  are  likely  to  rouse  in  his  reader's- 
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mind  a  picture  of  the  hero's  state,  which  might  be  the 
chief  preoccupation  of  the  novelist  without  a  style. 
And  whether  or  no  such  phrases  are  in  themselves 
successful  products,  they  are  ill-adapted  for  the  work  of 
presentation,  a  pagefull  leaves  no  impression  whatever. 
But  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  speak  as  if  Mr.  Swift 
might  have  written  a  vivid  story  if  he  had  not  been  ham- 
pered by  the  possession  of  a  style.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  his  style  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  reason 
not  of  vision,  it  is  the  language  of  commentary  rathe 
than  of  presentation.  Let  us,  as  a  little  example,  take 
the  sentence,  "Soon  enough  they  would  be  thinking 
that  each  was  sitting  in  the  dust  of  beauty's  and  each 
other's  disdain."  It  is  just  what  they  would  not  be 
thinking.  Only  a  time  would  come  when  the  woman 
would  wear  a  look,  or,  in  sitting  down,  entering  the 
room,  leaving  it,  make  certain  motions  which  it  is  the 
novelist's  duty  to  discover  ;  when  the  man  would  say 
something,  meaningless  perhaps,  and  get  an  answer, 
also  perhaps  meaningless,  and  both  would  think 
something  very  actual  and  not  at  all  abstract  or  explana- 
tory, all  of  which  things  the  novelist  should  delight  in 
discovering  ;  and  then  the  whole  scene,  or  set  of  scenes, 
should  move  the  reader  who  is  of  an  analytical  turn  of 
mind  to  make  some  such  comment  as  "  they  are  sitting 
in  the  dust  of  beauty's  and  each  other's  disdain."  And 
so  we  come  back  to  the  old  complaint,  to  which  nine  out 
of  every  ten  of  the  more  intelligent  and  ambitious  novels 
of  the  day  lead  us  :  Mr.  Swift  has  given  us  a  commen- 
tary to  an  unwritten  drama,  a  very  disjointed,  rather 
pretentious  commentary,  mere  jottings,  to  a  drama 
which  is  singularly  unwritten.  The  complaint  has  grown 
so  familiar  during  the  last  few  years  that  a  reviewer  is 
like  to  become  maudlin  with  reiteration.  But  what  does 
Mr.  Swift  think  he  was  writing  ?  From  his  title,  and 
from  certain  remarks  of  his  own  and  others,  we  take  it 
that  his  theme  was  Love,  the  Destroyer.  Love  destroys 
Hubert  (Mr.  Swift's  book  is  of  the  kind  that  is  so  unreal 
that  every  time  the  reader  comes  across  anything  so 
harmless  and  necessary  as  a  Christian  name  he  receives 
a  fresh  shock),  Love  destroys  Hubert,  "who  obeyed  it 
too  thoroughly  "  ;  Love  is  in  a  fair  way  of  destroying 
Edgar,  who  "disobeyed  it  too  thoroughly."  Mr.  Swift 
is  welcome  to  all  the  credit  that  attaches  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  idea.  One  half  of  the  idea,  namely,  Hubert's 
destruction,  is  suggested  in  two  pages,  and  in  that 
space  of  course  there  is  no  room  to  tell  us  more  than 
this,  that  Hubert,  whose  "centres  of  control  were 
hardly  developed,"  travelled  the  world  over,  "  busy  with 
the  rose-gardens  of  pleasure  and  their  delusion."  Not 
a  sentence  that  gives  us  a  sight  of  the  actual  man  to 
whom  the  "  tyranny  of  beauty  "  was  coming  "  as  a  sort 
of  challenge."  The  destruction  of  Edgar  through  dis- 
obedience stretches  over  more  pages,  but  through  all 
the  jumble  of  phrases  we  do  not  catch  sight  of  a  human 
being  stumbling  along  his  allotted  path.  Edgar,  by  the 
way,  is  not  destroyed,  because  Hubert,  the  heroine's 
husband,  dies,  almost  as  he  might  die  in  a  meaningless 
novel.  So  that  the  philosophy  of  the  problem  seems  to 
fade  away  rather. 

Mr.  Swift,  in  fact,  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
his  bogey  idea,  it  only  lies  about  and  makes  him 
solemn.  There  is,  also,  a  certain  significance  in  the 
fact  that  the  only  portion  of  the  book  which  is  at  all 
moving  comes  early,  before  the  bogey  has  yet  exerted 
its  blighting  influence.  Violet,  namely,  the  heroine, 
grows  up  with  an  oppression  :  there  is  a  peasant  girl  in  the 
home-farm,  of  her  own  age,  who  resembles  her  closely, 
and  in  time  she  discovers  that  this  Miriam  is  the  natural 
daughter  of  her  own  father,  Sir  Saul  Rimmon.  How 
that  might  have  been  done — but  Mr.  Swift  moved  us  a 
little  over  it,  and  it  goes  to  prove  the  danger  of 
possessing  a  bogey,  so  we  will  part  from  him  on  a 
grateful  note. 

We  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  it  is  a  relief  to 
turn  from  meaning  without  performance  to  that  opposite 
pole  of  contemporary  fiction,  performance  without 
meaning,  the  historical  romance.  Our  being  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  hot  temper  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  of  the  young  Englishman  who  wins  Senorita 
Montenar.  Nor  are  we  too  grateful  to  Mr.  Hume, 
who  spends  a  whole  book  in  the  intellectual  occupation 
of  not  telling  us  his  one  little  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  strange  things  that  do  happen  in  this  world. 


"  By  Virtue  of  His  Office  "  is  one  of  the  unintelligent 
failures  that  may  be  classed  as  "high-toned,"  and  it 
chiefly  concerns  a  blameless  heroine  who  discovers  her- 
self to  be  the  daughter  of  a  convict  father  and  of  a 
mother  who  was  deserted  in  her  youth  by  the  baronet 
father  of  the  man  whom  she  loves.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  a  study  of  a  girl  in  this  involved  situation, 
but  just  a  high-toned,  perfunctory  novel.  Between 
whiles  the  author  tells  us  a  little  about  the  things 
that  have  personally  interested  her  (it  is  accepted  as  a 
fjmiriWa  fault),  the  flowers  at  Homburg,  the  ruined 
castle  at  Konigstein,  a  French  master  at  a  public 
school,  and  so  on. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

R.  RICHARD  KERR  who  has  been  lecturing  on 
Wireless  Telegraphy  in  the  principal  cities  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Holland,  has  completed  a  book  the 
substance  of  which  is  supplied  by  those  lectures.  It 
gives  simple  explanations  of  the  methods  devised  by 
Mr.  Preece,  Signor  Marconi,  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  and 
others  who  have  worked  on  this  marvellous  discovery. 
The  volume  will  be  illustrated  with  diagrams,  drawn  by 
the  writer,  and  portraits,  and  a  preface  contributed  by 
Mr.  Preece.  It  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Seeley  &  Co. 

A  whimsical  romance  of  high  politics  and  social  life 
is  almost  ready  for  publication  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards. 
It  is  by  the  author  of  "  The  Curse  of  Intellect,"  which 
appeared  anonymously  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  at  the 
time  was  the  subject  of  many  conjectures.  The  writer 
turned  out  at  length  to  be  not,  as  was  rumoured,  the 
Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil,  but  Mr.  F.  C.  Constable,  a  re- 
tired Indian  official.  In  the  forthcoming  volume, 
"Aunt  Judith's  Island,"  Mr.  Constable  shows  us  a 
strong-minded,  humorous  millionaire  spinster,  who 
sets  herself  the  two  tasks  of  reconciling  the  members  of 
her  family  (who  range  from  peers  to  butlers),  and  acquir- 
ing an  island  on  which  to  found  an  Utopia  for 
Armenians.  The  greater  part  of  the  story  describes 
Aunt  Judith's  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the  rival 
powers,  which  she  plays  off  one  against  the  other. 

The  same  publisher  is  also  about  to  issue  a  work  by 
Mr.  Carveth  Read  entitled  "  Logic,  Deductive  and 
Inductive,"  which  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
students  who  require  a  manual  intermediate  between  the 
bare  elements  of  Logic  and  the  formidable  works  of 
Mill  and  Venn.  Constructed  for  the  most  part  on  the 
lines  of  Mill's  Principles  of  Logic,  it  nevertheless  gives 
due  prominence  to  the  formal  character  of  the  science, 
and  incorporates  the  more  recent  suggestions  in  all  the 
departments  of  induction,  deduction  and  classification. 
Whilst  a  strict  method  of  exposition  has  been  observed, 
and  an  appendix  of  examination  questions  added  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  study,  the  numerous  examples 
which  are  given  to  elucidate  scientific  principles  may 
render  the  work  generally  readable. 

The  many  Gladstonian  biographies  (estimated  at  present 
to  be  sixteen  in  number  of  a  more  or  less  ambitious 
character)  that  are  about  to  overwhelm  the  literary 
market  makes  one  pause  to  consider  whether  eminent 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  might  not  fittingly  be  granted 
biographical  copyrights  for  a  short  term — say  two  years 
— after  death.  Instead  of  irresponsible  scribes  hastily 
attempting  to  seize  on  the  psychological  moment  for 
the  sale  of  a  work,  the  would-be  writer  would  approach 
the  executors  of  the  great  deceased,  and,  armed  with 
their  approval  and  authentic  details,  would  produce  one 
reliable  work  in  the  place  of  the  many  of  minor  worth. 

Unlike  other  explorers  who  might  be  mentioned, 
Lieutenant  Parry  has  entered  leisurely  into  print. 
Having  explored  from  1891-96,  he  is  about  to  publish 
his  first  and  only  book  on  Arctic  exploration,  with  the 
title  of  "  Northward  over  the  Great  Ice,"  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  The  modesty  of 
the  title,  the  simple  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  its 
freedom  from  technical  terms  are  sure  to  enlist  a 
sympathetic  reception  for  this  work. 

A  small   innovation  that  may  lead  to  unexpected 
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results  is  being  instituted  at  Mudie's  Library.  When 
the  first  pressure  of  demand  for  any  very  popular  novel 
has  begun  to  slacken,  the  cleaner  copies  are  to  be 
called  in,  rebound,  and  sold  at  half-price.  Thus  a 
practically  new  book  will  be  obtainable  at  half-price 
within  a  short  time  after  publication.  To  those  who 
are  stocking  their  libraries  and  are  willing  to  wajt  a 
little  the  arrangement  will  be  a  great  boon,  but  how  it 
will  affect  authors  and  publishers  from  a  business  point 
of  view  it  is  very  hard  to  foretell. 

Mr.  John  Lane  announces  a  volume  of  poems,  by 
F.  B.  Money  Coutts,  called  "The  Revelation  of  St. 
Love  the  Divine."  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
appears  to  be  somewhat  in  keeping  with  other  works 
that  have  made  for  the  Bodley  Head  a  certain  reputa- 
tion. In  addition,  he  issues  a  romance,  by  John 
Buchan,  author  of  "  Scholar  Gipsies,"  entitled  "  Burnet 
of  Barns,"  which  appeared  serially  in  "Chambers' 
Journal." 

The  result  of  many  sessions  of  legislative  tinkering 
at  Irish  Land  Laws  having  produced  chaos  in  the 
Hibernian  mind  as  to  the  rightful  position  of  one's  own 
or  one's  neighbour's  landmarks,  Mr.  Richard  Kelly,  B.L., 
has  decided  to  clear  up  any  existing  doubts.  Under 
the  title  of  "The  Statute  Law  of  Ireland  relating  to 
Landlord  and  Tenant  and  Land  Purchase,  1860-96," 
he  has  launched  from  the  Dublin  University  Press  a 
little  volume  of  1370  pages,  dealing  with  all  the 
Agrarian  Acts  passed  in  that  period  and  with  the  chief 
judicial  decisions  upon  them.  It  is  claimed  to  possess 
the  merit  of  giving  all  that  is  needed  on  the  subject  of 
land  tenure  or  purchase  in  Ireland. 

Messrs.  Boussod,  Manzi,  Joyant  &  Co.,  in  publishing 
the  late  Sir  John  Skelton's  "Charles  I.,"  have  pro- 
duced a  singularly  graceful  Art  Volume  and  History. 
The  literary  refinement  of  the  author  is  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  recollect  his  monograph  on 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  printed  in  a  large  quarto 
volume  on  fine  toned  paper  and  exquisitely  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  many  famous  pictures  by 
Vandyke  and  others,  for  which  the  Queen's  galleries 
have  been  largely  drawn  upon. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  written  several  new  chapters 
for  addition  to  his  recent  work,  "The  Story  of  Glad- 
stone's Life."  This  edition  will  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
A.  and  C.  Black  very  shortly. 

Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  author  of  "  Fair  Athens," 
"Amygdala,"  &c,  has  just  completed  a  new  novel 
entitled  "Jabez  Nutyard."  The  book  is  announced  to 
appear  in  a  few  days  in  Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons'  six- 
shilling  novel  series. 

A  life  of  James  Northcote  is  to  be  published  on  the 
6th  inst.  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  entitled  "  Memorials  of 
an  Eighteenth-century  Artist-painter,"  compiled  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Gvvynn.  Northcote  will  be  remembered  as  a 
most  prolific  painter,  and  author  of  a  "Life  of  Reynolds," 
under  whom  he  studied. 

The  same  publisher  is  issuing  "  By  Reef  and  Palm" 
and  "  His  Native  Wife,"  by  Louis  Becke,  in  a  half- 
crown  volume. 

RECENT  MUSIC. 

VERY  little  change  is  noticeable  in  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
swell  Messrs.  Ashdown's  already  long  pianoforte  list.  The 
first  we  observe  is  Ignace  Gibsone,  who  has  written  a  Valse 
Mignonne.  It  is  rather  pleasing  in  its  way,  but  its  pleasantness 
dies  a  painful  death  with  the  composers  attempt  to  make  an 
abrupt  change  from  three  flats  to  four  sharps.  There  are  two 
other  pieces  by  this  writer,  an  Impromptu  in  G  and  a 
"  Pilgrims'  March,"  which  suffer  from  precisely  the  same  want  of 
tact.  "  Elfentanz,"  by  Frederic  Mullen,  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
found  more  agreeable  than  the  foregoing,  as  will  also  "  A  La 
Javanaise,"  by  Fred.  J.  Harper.  Three  very  lively  pieces,  "  The 
Dance  of  the  Grasshoppers,"  and  "Victorian,"  a  valse  brillante,  by 
Marguerite  L.Gale,  and  a  "Country  Dance,"  by  Haydn  Grover, 
do  not  suffer  from  extreme  originality.  Carl  Schmeidler  has 
written  two  pretty  pieces,  one  a  "  Festival  Dance,"  in  the  form 
of  a  Minuet,  and  another  which  certainly  is  not  characteristic 
of  the  "Joys  of  Youth"  (not  to  mention  almost  unplayable 
chords).  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  Carl  Mahler's 
"Serenade,"  and  "Lied  ohne  Worte,"  except  that  the  former 


should  have  been  dubbed  a  waltz,  while  the  latter  would  have 
made  a  first-rate  "Melody,"  or  "Air  in  A  flat,"  instead  of  a  second- 
rate  "  Song  without  words."  '1  here  arc  no  merits  worth  speak- 
ing of  in  Anton  Strclezki's  "  V'alsettc,"  "Chanson  Triste,"  or 
"  Chant  Polonais."  A  "  Norwegian  Boatmen's  Song,"  and 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  by  G.  Lardelli,  are  decidedly  better  than  any  of 
the  former  and  can  be  safely  recommended  as  agreeable  pieces 
de  salon. 

The  recent  additions  to  Messrs.  Hammond  &  Co.'s 
"Academic"  edition  are  of  varying  utility.  They  chiefly 
consist  of  little  pieces  interesting  to  students,  including 
some  valuable  wrist  and  finger  exercises.  Charles  Ncustedt 
contributes  several  books  of  delightful  pieces  suitable  for 
small  hands.  One  of  these,  the  "Harlequinade,"  contains 
compositions  descriptive  of  the  "clown,"  "pantaloon,"  "harle- 
quin," "columbine,"  and  the  "fairies."  Mr.  Ncustedt  is  also 
the  author  of  two  volumes  bearing  the  title  "  Solos  de 
Concours,"  the  contents  of  which  are  in  a  rather  more 
"  classical "  form  than  the  preceding,  but  would  make  a 
splendid  addition  to  the  "  Harlequinade."  The  finger  exercises 
are  by  Aldise  Schinitt,  and  the  wrist  studies  by  Gordon 
Saunders.  Both  will  be  found  very  useful  for  teaching 
purposes.  There  are  also  included  in  this  edition  three  charac- 
teristic pieces  for  violin  and  piano  by  Mrs.  Wellcsley  Taylor, 
which  are  easily  and  tunefully  written  ;  an  accurate  and  lucid 
edition  of  dementi's  Six  Sonatinas,  op.  36  ;  and  some  little 
extracts  from  works  by  Beethoven  effectively  transcribed  for  the 
organ  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pearce.  On  the  whole,  the  sheet 
music  recently  published  by  this  firm  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
the  publications  in  volume  form.  The  best  numbers,  however, 
are  contributed  by  Josef  Trousselle  by  way  of  a  "  Gavotte  et 
Musette,"  a  "  Gondellied,"  and  a  "  Bourree."  A  "  Romance  in 
E  flat,"  by  C.  J.  Grey,  is  spoilt  by  some  very  crude  madulations. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

rr,HE  war  is  by  no  means  prominently  placed  in  the  reviews 
J_  this  month.  Of  Spain,  Cuba,  and  the  States  there  is  in 
the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  at  least,  nothing  whatever.  Mr. 
Gladstone  Is  the  appropriate  theme  of  an  editorial  note,  in 
which  Mr.  Knowles  declares  his  distinguished  contributor  to 
have  been  "a  model  contributor,"  faithful  to  his  promises  and 
punctual  in  his  undertakings.  The  long  list  given  by  the  editor^ 
extending  from  March  1877  to  October  1896,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
contributions  shows  versatility  and  comprises  not  a  few 
memorable  articles.  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomson  has  selected  the  most 
effective  demonstration  of  the  working  of  "  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  1897"  by  his  comparative  examination  of  it 
with  the  liability  of  employers  under  the  old  Act  of  1880.  The 
drastic  and  revolutionary  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  last  year  are 
eloquently  set  forth  in  his  table  of  comparisons.  Lord  Brassey's 
article,  "The  Difficulties  and  the  Limits  of  Co-operation,"  is  in 
some  sort  a  review  of  the  co-operative  idea,  in  all  its  manifold- 
shapes,  from  the  early  days  of  Rochdale  artisan  co-operation  to 
latter-day  schemes  of  profit-sharing,  of  which  some  of  the  most 
important  and  successful  are  established  in  France.  Profit- 
sharing,  as  between  labour  and  capital,  does  not  appear  to 
flourish  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  it,  says  Lord  Brassey, 
"extensively  developed"  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present. 
On  the  whole,  Lord  Brassey  thinks  that  trades-unions,  if  wisely 
directed,  will  achieve  far  more  in  the  solution  of  "  labour 
difficulties "  than  co-operation  or  profit-sharing.  Mr.  R.  B 
Marston  deals  with  another  economic  question  in  "Our  Urgent 
Need  of  a  Reserve  of  Wheat,"  and  puts  forth  a  strong  plea  for 
the  establishment  of  State  granaries.  From  these  panic- 
raising  questions  we  turn  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  admirab'e 
address  "On  Style  in  English  Prose,"  delivered  at  Oxford  to 
the  Bodley  Literary  Society,  wherein  the  young  man  who  would 
write  will  find  in  a  few  pages  more  good  sense  and  wise  counsel 
than  in  any  discourse  on  the  subject  these  times  have  produced. 
In  "Why  Vegetarian?"  Sir  Henry  Thompson  returns  to  the 
fray — not  after  a  course  of  vegetarian  diet,  to  judge  by  the 
vigour  of  his  reply  to  vegetarian  critics  of  his  former  article. 
Under  the  strongly  worded  title,  "  Death  and  Torture  from 
Chloroform,"  Mrs.  R.  L.  King  takes  up  once  more  her  plea  for 
a  safe,  uniform,  and  legalised  administration  of  chloroform. 
She  is  for  what  she  calls  the  "  open  "  method,  as  against  the 
"  stifling"  method.  Perhaps  it  would  be  no  bad  thing  if  those 
anaesthetists  she  writes  of  as  favouring  the  latter  method  should 
experiment  upon  themselves  with  "  the  stifling  pad." 

In  the  "Fortnightly"  the  approaching  performance  of  the 
Niebelung's  Ring  is  signalised  by  two  articles  of  interest.  The 
first,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  deals  with  "Wagner's  'Ring1 
and  its  Philosophy."  Miss  Beatrice  Marshall  writes  an  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  paper  on  the  relations  of  Wagner 
and  Nietzsche,  whose  adoration  for  the  Bayreuth  master  gave 
place  in  time  to  the  utterance  of  very  ungentle  sarcasms.  "  How 
infinitely  pure,"  he  exclaims,  "is  the  soul  of  a  Bach  or  a  Beet- 
hoven in  comparison  with  the  soul  of  a  Wagner.  Who  are  the 
men  who  swell  the  ranks  of  his  partisans?  Singers  who  wish 
to  appear  more  interesting  by  acting  their  parts  as  well  as 
singing  them  to  produce  the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  voice  ;  composers  who  hoodwink  the  public  by  a 
sort  of  glamour  into  a  non-critical  attitude  ;  audiences  who  are 
bored  by  the  old  masters  and  find  in  Wagner  a  stimulant  for 
their  jaded  nerves."  This  tirade  smacks  somewhat  of  Dr. 
Nordau.    Mr.  W.  L.  Stobart's  two  contributions  on  the  present 
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state  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  Lord  Rosebery  are  sober  and 
well-reasoned.  It  is  a  little  unkind,  perhaps,  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the  "  leaderless  Liberals  "  at 
this  juncture,  "When  affairs  abroad  are  critical,  we  somehow 
realise  the  difference  between  a  Party  politician  and  a  states- 
man.'' The  parlous  condition  of  Italy  is  revealed  with 
characteristic  fervour  by  Ouida  in  a  pessimistic  article  on 
"The  Misgovernment  of  Italy."  Everywhere  she  notes  decay 
and  chaos,  vandalism  rampant,  the  people  brutalised,  the  very 
landscape  vulgarised.  It  is  a  depressing  tale  of  evil  influences 
at  work.  Of  the*  two  estimates  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  contributed 
by  Canon  MacColl  and  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  we  cannot  say 
there  is  much  that  is  illuminating  in  either.  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  late  U.  S.  Consul-General  in  Havana,  writing  of  "  Cuba 
and  her  struggle  for  Freedom,"  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
General  Weyler,  whom  he  describes  as  "  affable,  pleasant,  and 
agreeable  in  official  intercourse."  But  General  Lee  will  not 
allow  that  General  Weyler  did  much  to  repress  the  Cuban 
rebellion. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  contributes  to  the  "  Contemporary "  a 
striking  article  on  "  The  Ruin  of  Spain,"  in  the  course  of  which 
he  presents  a  different  view  of  General  Weyler  than  that  of 
General  Lee.  Weyler's  plan  of  campaign  in  Cuba  he  thinks 
was  "  at  once  comprehensive  and  effective."  He  finds  nothing 
in  his  method  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  civi- 
lised warfare.  Weyler's  policy  with  regard  to  the  "  Pacificos," 
which  General  Lee  condemns  as  unexampled  for  brutality,  Dr. 
Dillon  declares  was  not  specially  barbarous  or  inhuman.  "  His 
vigour,"  he  admits,  "  was  invariably  extreme  ;  but  I  am  assured 
even  by  his  enemies  that  injustice  was  never  found  in  any  part 
of  it."  As  to  Spain,  her  crying  want  is  a  statesman,  says  Dr. 
Dillon.  She  has  plenty  of  orators,  mellifluous  and  elegant,  and 
but  one  strong  man — General  Weyler.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell's 
impressions  of  "Mr.  Gladstone's  Theology"  are  interesting, 
but  when  are  we  to  have  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  Statesmanship  "  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  bishop,  though  he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  bishop.  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  labours  somewhat 
heavily  with  the  portentous  inquiry,  "Is  Evangelicanism  De- 
clining?" It  is  a  relief  to  know,  on  such  good  authority,  that 
all  is  well  with  "  Evangelical  truth  in  this  country."  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  deals  in  characteristic  fashion  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
"  long-spoon  "  speech,  and  throws  his  protective  mantle  over 
Lord  Salisbury. 

"  The  North  American  Review "  includes  a  fourth  instal- 
ment of  Sir  W.  H.  Russell's  "Recollections  of  the  Civil  War." 
Max  O'Rell's  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Young  French  Officer,"  in 
which  the  writer  somewhat  superfluously  "  pays  a  warm  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  French  soldier,"  is  a  light-hearted  record 
of  a  brief  yet  busy  career.  There  are  the  inevitable  papers  on 
Cuba,  one  of  which,  by  Mr.  Horatio  S.  Rubens,  on  the  "  Insur- 
gent Government  (!)  of  Cuba,"  is  inevitably  pro- American. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  deals  in  a  moderate  spirit  with 
the  idea  of  an  "Anglo-American  Understanding,"  though 
whether  he  is  right  in  saying  the  moral  advantages  of  such  an 
entente  are  more  important  than  the  commercial  and  political 
advantages  we  are  very  doubtful. 

The  Navy  League  Prize  Essay,  by  Mr.  ].  N.  Hampson, 
which  appears  in  the  "  National  Review,"  deals  with  "  Great 
Britain  v.  France  and  Russia,"  and  is  a  fairly  good  example  of 
the  prospective  and  problematic  kind  of  work  popular  with 
naval  theorists.  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley's  personal  recollections  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  though  brief  and  fragmentary,  are  interesting 
and  revealing.  Especially  good  is  the  explanation  of  the 
mutual  discomfort  and  misunderstanding  existing  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Gladstone.  " The  Truth  about  the  Dreyfus  Case"  is  as  clear 
and  connected  a  statement  of  a  knotty  business  as  any  we  have 
read.  "  A  Descendant  of  the  Prophet "  is  an  extremely  inte- 
resting sketch  by  Mr.  Theodore  Morison  of  the  life  of  Sir  Syed 
Ahmad  Khan  Bahadur,  K.C.S.I.,  whose  services  and  loyalty  to 
our  Empire  in  India  thoroughly  merit  the  permanent  memorial 
it  is  proposed  to  establish. 

Questions  of  foreign  politics  and  international  relations 
occupy  "The  Forum"  rather  more  considerably  than  usual. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  noteworthy  contribution  of  the  late 
German  Ambassador  to  China,  his  Excellency  M.  Von  Brandt, 
on  "  Germany  and  China,"  the  tone  of  which  may  be  described 
as  soothing  and  reassuring.  Mr.  Hilary  A.  Herbert  deals  with 
"The  Fifty  Millions  Appropriation  and  its  Lessons,"  at  the 
request  of  the  editor,  and  naturally  finds  something  to  say  that 
is  worth  reading  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  those  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  "The  Trans-Siberia  Railway"  is  the 
subject  of  a  thoughtful  paper  by  Mr.  Clarence  Cary.  Among 
other  articles  of  a  capital  number  that  call  for  notice  we  must 
be  content  to  name  Professor  Dewey's  "  The  Primary  Educa- 
tion Fetish  "  and  Professor  Willis  Moore's  "Weather  Fore- 
casting," the  last-named  being  an  agreeable  descant  on  a 
theme  of  perennial  interest  to  most  English  people. 
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NOTES. 

CUBA  is  now  to  be  invaded  by  American  troops  in 
real  earnest.  A  force  of  27,000  men,  composed  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and  engineers,  with  Major- 
General  Shafter  in  command,  sailed  from  Tampa  on 
Wednesday.  This  force  is  convoyed  by  the  battle- 
ship "Indiana"  and  the  gun-boat  "Helena,"  and  the 
landing  is  to  be  accomplished  on  Saturday  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santiago.  This  information  is  supplied 
by  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle," 
who,  on  his  part,  has  been  supplied  "  by  special  per- 
mission of  General  Greely,"  the  head  of  the  censorship. 
If  the  details  are  accurate,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  are,  then  General  Greely  had  better  be 
removed  from  his  office  in  the  interests  of  his  country. 
A  censor  who  is  induced  to  supply  minute  information 
to  the  enemy  through  the  blandishments  of  a  Special 
Commissioner  is  clearly  incompetent,  if  not  worse.  As 
a  result  of  his  indiscretion  General  Shafter  may  find  the 
Spaniards  prepared  to  resist  his  landing  ;  and  in  any 
case  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  "the  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  float  over  Santiago  on  Sunday  next,  or 
Monday  at  latest."  A  Special  Commissioner  who  thus 
poses  as  a  prophet  is  as  much  an  oddity  as  a  censor 
who  supplies  special  information. 

That  the  army  which  is  about  to  invade  Cuba  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  its  task  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. It  is  only  three  days  since  we  were  informed  by 
this  same  Special  Commissioner  that  the  commissariat 
at  Tampa  was  in  a  complete  muddle.  The  supplies 
for  the  troops  had  arrived,  it  is  true,  but  no  one  knew 
what  the  cases  contained,  and  in  despair  Secretary 
Alger  had  to  telegraph  to  General  Miles  to  break  open 
everything  promiscuously  and  distribute  the  contents. 
That  is  not  a  promising  state  of  affairs  ;  and  this  force, 
which  is  now  hurried  to  the  front  after  endless  delays 
will  find  its  work  cut  out.  When  the  landing  is  accom- 
plished the  difficulties  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  will 
begin — difficulties  of  transport  and  of  climate,  not  to 
speak  of  the  resistance  with  which  they  are  sure  to 
meet  from  the  Spaniards.  Up  to  the  present  the 
combatants  have  not  met  each  other  in  force  upon  land, 
so  that  their  merits  as  soldiers  remain  to  be  tested. 
We  do  not  prophesy  as  to  the  result ;  but  if  the 
Spanish  soldiers  in  Cuba  fight  with  the  high  courage 
against  hopeless  odds  that  the  seamen  displayed  at 
Manila,  then  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  certainly  not  float 
over  Santiago  on  Sunday  next. 

No  doubt  the  Americans,  in  their  turn,  are  capable 
of  consummate  bravery.  One  has  no  need  to  be  a 
hysterical  newspaper  correspondent  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  heroism  of  Lieutenant  Hobson.  To  take  a 
leaky  cargo-boat  right  in  under  the  Spanish  forts,  to 


drive  her  through  a  concentrated  storm  of  shells  and  to 
sink  her  by  means  of  torpedoes,  athwart  the  entrance 
to  Santiago  harbour,  was  a  notable  act  of  daring  in  a 
service  which,  all  the  world  over,  has  been  conspicuous 
for  its  acts  of  splendid  courage.  This  American 
Lieutenant  and  his  crew  of  seven  sailor-men  are  worthy  of 
our  sincerest  admiration,  and  they  ought  to  receive  all 
the  honour  their  country  can  bestow.  The  Spaniards, 
no  less  than  their  own  countrymen,  were  quick  to 
appreciate  the  courage  of  the  gallant  band.  When  they 
had  accomplished  their  task  the  Americans  were 
captured  before  they  could  extricate  themselves  from 
their  perilous  position ;  and  in  notifying  his  Government 
of  the  incident  Admiral  Sampson  explained  that  "by  a 
flag  of  truce  from  Admiral  Cervera,  sent  in  recognition 
of  their  bravery,"  he  was  informed  that  all  the  heroes 
were  alive,  although  two  were  slightly  wounded.  Brave 
himself,  Admiral  Cervera  honoured  bravery  in  his 
enemies ;  courteous  himself,  Admiral  Sampson  appre- 
ciated this  fine  courtesy  of  his  foe.  It  was  left  to  the 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  to 
suggest  that  the  Spanish  Admiral,  in  thus  honouring 
his  enemies,  had  some  mean  "  desire  to  establish  good 
relations."  It  requires  greatness  in  one's  self  to  recog- 
nise greatness  in  others. 

This  display  of  bravery  on  the  one  side  and  courtesy 
on  the  other  suggests  the  question  whether  this 
unhappy  war  might  not  now  be  brought  to  an  end 
with  advantage  to  both  sides.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  best  men  in  both  nations  are  heartily  sick  of  the 
struggle.  There  has  been  high  courage  displayed  by 
both  combatants  ;  and  it  cannot,  we  feel  sure,  be  any 
source  of  satisfaction  to  a  great  and  spirited  nation  like 
the  United  States  to  throttle  a  small  and  spirited  nation 
like  Spain.  It  has  been  reported  during  the  week  that 
the  British  Government  has  offered  its  services  as  peace- 
maker. That  attitude  is  comprehensible,  of  course,  but 
not  in  the  least  practicable.  Any  such  movement  would 
be  received  with  suspicion  by  Spain,  thanks  to  the  un- 
neighbourly and  flamboyant  partisanship  which  has 
characterised  the  press  of  this  country.  But  France 
could  now  intervene  with  effect ;  and  if  Mr.  Chauncey 
Depew  would  induce  the  French  Government  to  move 
in  that  direction  he  would  atone,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  garrulous  interviews  with  which  he  is  flooding  the 
newspapers.  The  good  offices  of  France  would  cer- 
tainly be  acceptable  to  both  countries,  and  by  its 
intervention  an  honourable  peace  might  be  secured. 
Better  even  than  this  method  would  be  direct  negotia- 
tions between  an  honest  peace-loving  Spaniard  and  a 
straightforward  peace-loving  American.  There  are  two 
such  men  in  Senor  Sagasta  and  Mr.  McKinley.  If  the 
settlement  of  all  disagreements  had  been  left  to  these 
two  statesmen,  there  would,  assuredly,  have  been  no 
war  ;  and  they  are  still  the  two  best  men  to  arrange  a 
satisfactory  and  honourable  peace. 
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It  is  only  when  Spain  ceases  to  offer  any  serious 
pretence  of  resistance  on  sea  that  the  real  diplomatic 
difficulty  will  arise.  Germany  will  certainly  make  her- 
self heard  when  the  future  ownership  of  the  Philippines 
has  to  be  decided,  for  she  means  to  have  a  coaling 
station  there  at  the  least.  She  must  have  her  etapen  on 
the  road  to  Kiao  Chiao.  Then  there  are  the  questions  of 
the  Canaries  and  of  the  Spanish  coast  of  Morocco. 
France  wants  a  foothold  on  the  islands,  and  Germany 
wants — indeed  there  is  a  report  from  Marakesh  that  she 
has  already  secured — a  concession  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muluya  river,  close  to  the  Algerian  frontier.  There 
can  at  present  be  no  more  ticklish  question  for  us  than 
the  opening  up  of  the  old  dispute  about  Morocco. 
Ceuta  dominates  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  serious 
power  would  make  our  position  very  precarious,  and 
the  Canaries  in  French  hands  would  be  a  menace  to  the 
Cape  route — one  necessary  alternative  route  to  India. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  France  would  quietly 
acquiesce  in  a  German  occupation  that  would  form  a 
barrier  to  her  hopes  of  adding  Morocco  to  Algeria. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  already  referred  to  Africa  as  the 
plague  of  the  Foreign  Office  :  what  would  he  say  if  an 
acute  crisis  in  Morocco  were  added  to  his  troubles  about 
the  Niger,  the  Transvaal,  Uganda  and  Egypt  ? 

The  acquisition  of  the  territory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hong  Kong,  essential  to  the  security  of  our  interests 
there,  may  be  accepted  as  relieving  somewhat  the 
miserable  record  of  the  general  incompetency  of  British 
diplomacy  in  the  Far  East.  With  regard  to  Port 
Arthur  and  Talien-wan,  Mr.  Curzon's  assurances  in  the 
House  on  Thursday  concerning  British  Treaty  rights  are 
mere  dust  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant.  Treaty 
rights  would  only  be  respected  if  Russia  were  denied 
exclusive  privileges  in  both  places.  The  Government 
confess  that  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  agreement,  but  the  "Times"  printed  what 
appears  to  be  an  authentic  translation  of  that  document 
a  week  ago.  It  is  only  necessary  to  quote  one  point  by 
way  of  commentary  on  Mr.  Curzon's  statement:  "The 
two  nations  agree  that  Port  Arthur  shall  be  a  naval 
port  for  the  sole  use  of  Russian  and  Chinese  men-of-war, 
and  be  considered  as  an  unopened  port  so  far  as  the 
naval  and  mercantile  vessels  of  other  nations  are  con- 
cerned." What  Russia  is  doing  at  Talien-wan  we 
know. 

At  last  it  has  come,  and  the  only  mercy  is  that  it  did 
not  arrive  while  there  was  yet  time  to  do  much 
damage.  In  the  brain  of  that  gigantic  organizer  of 
philanthropic  educational  travel  there  has  been  evolved 
a  very  fiend  in  the  shape  of  the  well-to-do  sporting 
tourist.  For  600  guineas  he  is  to  be  shown  the  lions 
(literally)  of  Somaliland  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  a  well-known  sportsman,  who  might  have  known 
better  than  engage  in  such  traffic.  It  was  not  enough, 
then,  that  Mr.  Lunn's  '  personally  conducted  parties  ' 
should  permeate  the  western  Mediterranean  in  a  super- 
annuated steam  yacht,  should  vulgarise  the  ruins  of 
Pompei,  and  make  hideous  with  their  obtrusive  merri- 
ment the  native  quarter  of  Algiers.  That  modest  pro- 
gramme, even  supplemented  by  lecture  tours  in  the 
Alps  and  pleasure  cruises  in  the  fjords,  was  not  to  satisfy 
this  Napoleon  of  trippers. 

But  Lunn  has  by  his  last  stroke  out-Lunned  himself, 
and  we  view  with  no  little  apprehension  this  magnificent 
offer  to  any  tallow-chandler  who  fancies  a  sporting 
expedition.  The  slaughter  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  bloodthirsty  when  only  one  or  two  men 
with  a  fair  share  of  sporting  instinct  make  themselves 
scarce  for  three  months  and  reappear  with  camel-loads  of 
trophies.  But  now  the  "sport"  is  to  be  led  gently 
(the  way  made  easy  for  him  at  a  moderate  charge  of 
something  over  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  excess  of  what 
a  trip  would  cost  him  without  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Lunn  and  his  coadjutors)  to  the  wilds  of  Somaliland 
and  British  Columbia.  May  the  gods  forgive  the  pro- 
moters of  such  a  scheme  and  preserve  the  gun-bearers 
and  shikaris  ! 

Our  imports  for  the  five  months  of  the  year  are 
nearly  ^8,000,000  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  last 


year,  our  exports  of  home  produce  are  nearly  ^5,250,000 
less,  and  our  re-exports  are  over  ^500,000  less.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  longer  this 
process  will  continue,  and  when  the  point  will  be 
reached  at  which  there  will  be  no  exports  at  all. 
Steadily  month  by  month  our  export  trade  drips 
away,  while  the  ever  -  increasing  import  of  food 
stuffs  and  manufactures  shows  that  the  home  market 
for  British  labour  is  not  expanding  to  make  up  for 
the  diminution  in  the  export  trade.  Turning  to  the 
trade  of  the  last  month,  we  find  an  increase  of 
;£i,  129,430  in  the  bill  for  imported  wheat,  and  of 
^1,334,398  for  wheat  meal  and  flour,  though,  in  re- 
spect to  quantities,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  imported  wheat  and  a  comparatively  small 
increase  in  the  amount  of  imported  flour.  The  moral 
of  these  figures  is  that  our  encouragement  in  the  past 
of  the  cheap  foreign  loaf,  for  which  we  sacrificed  our 
own  agriculture,  has  now  issued  in  a  dear  foreign  loaf. 
We  might  have  had  flourishing  wheat  farms  and 
flour  mills  at  home  for  less  money  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased price  of  bread  stuffs  than  we  have  lately  been 
putting  into  the  foreigner's  pocket.  In  view  of  the 
gushing  friendship  which  certain  persons  in  England 
are  striving  hard  to  manufacture  between  us  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  interesting,  as  a  comment  on  the 
professions  of  amity  on  the  other  side,  to  turn  to  our 
trade  with  the  United  States,  and  to  find  that,  owing 
to  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  of  last  year,  which  was  aimed 
directly  at  our  trade,  the  total  value  of  cotton  piece 
goods  which  the  States  have  received  from  us  during 
the  five  months  of  this  year  is  only  ^570,021,  as 
against  ^817,403  last  year;  of  linen  piece  goods, 
^713,516,  as  against  ^1,071, 369  ;  of  woollen  tissues, 
^97,313,  as  against  ^"645,682.  This  is  the  worst  case 
of  all,  although  the  figures  for  the  worsted  tissues  are 
pretty  bad;  they  are  ^369,145  for  this  year,  and 
^1,646,194  for  last  year. 

Many  and  diverse  are  the  reasons  advanced  by 
Englishmen  for  their  country's  commercial  retreat 
before  the  victorious  German  ;  and  the  foreigner's  own 
opinion  of  the  contributory  causes  has  a  special  interest, 
particularly  when  those  opinions  are  in  such  startling 
contrast  to  the  accepted  view  in  this  country  as  are 
enunciated  in  Herr  Wm.  von  Brennerberg's  interesting 
letter  to  the  "Times"  this  week.  It  is  common  in 
England,  among  those  curious  economists  who  deem  it 
their  duty  to  belittle  Continental  competition  or  to 
whom  militarism  is  the  pet  aversion — often  the  same 
persons — to  point  to  compulsory  military  service  in 
Germany  as  a  most  serious  bar  to  German  success  in 
commerce.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  are 
(in  an  economic  sense)  idling  their  time  in  barracks 
when  they  should  be  busy  learning  a  trade  :  so  runs  the 
argument.  But  here  we  have  Herr  von  Brennerberg 
insisting  that  the  German  army  system  is  the  chief 
cause  of  German  commercial  success  !  He  maintains 
that  the  system  gives  young  men  a  chance  of  mixing 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  their  fellows,  and  of 
seeing  more  of  the  world  than  they  would  otherwise 
see,  and  that  to  this  education  the  important  habits  of 
order  and  discipline  are  added.  Also,  the  provision 
whereby  a  young  man  who  has  studied  at  one  of  the 
higher  schools  has  only  to  serve  one  year  as  "  Frei- 
williger,"  and  then,  on  successfully  passing  his  examina- 
tion, becomes  a  "  Leutenant  in  der  Reserve,"  induces 
parents  to  make  every  effort  to  give  their  sons  a 
Gymnasium  or  Real  Schule  education,  and  so  in  an- 
other way  contributes  to  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the 
German.  We  think  Herr  von  Brennerberg  has  the 
best  of  the  argument. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  speech  at  Oxford  showed  his 
usual  grasp  of  realities.  His  view  of  things  in  the  Far 
East  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was,  in  essen- 
tials, that  which  has  been  taken  from  the^  first  in  these 
columns.  He  found  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  to  be  alternating 
doses  of  strong  speeches  and  weak  or  uncertain  action. 
Ministers  did  not  quite  know  what  they  wanted  in  China, 
and  cannot  now  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  precise 
value  of  such  results  as  they  obtained.  The  only  point 
on  which  we  are  not  in  more  or  less  cordial  agreement 
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with  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  in  regard  to  Russia.  Russia's 
bad  faith  admits  of  no  extenuation,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
simply  added  to  his  mistakes  by  an  easy-going-  desire 
to  follow  up  the  Radical  belief  in  Russian  integrity.  On 
the  subject  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  Sir  Edward 
Grey  spoke  admirable  sense.  He  is  not  carried  away 
by  the  gush  of  the  moment,  although  he  is  conscious,  as 
we  all  are,  that  the  friendship  of  America  and  England 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  treated  with  indifference.  The 
sentiment  of  the  hour  is  in  favour  of  closer  relationships 
between  the  two  countries,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
advanced,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  well  said,  by  defining  and 
placing  it  within  the  four  corners  of  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment. We  should  probably  not  seriously  misrepresent 
Sir  Edward  Grey  if  we  accepted  this  as  his  way  of 
suggesting  that  we  should  not  enter  into  any  alliance 
with  America  till  the  reality  of  American  friendship  has 
stood  the  test  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 

The  prospects  of  Australian  federation  are  again 
clouded,  and  as  usual  the  clouds  come  from  New  South 
Wales.  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  have 
by  large  majorities  voted  in  favour  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bill,  but  in  the  Parent  Colony  less  than  the 
necessary  minimum  of  80,000  have  supported  the 
measure  ;  and  although  a  clear  majority  is  shown  there, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Bill  is  lost,  unless  action  is  promptly 
taken  to  save  it.  The  wreckers,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Want,  have  been  busy,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  the  Premier, 
has  played  into  their  hands  by  his  half-hearted  espousal 
of  the  federal  cause.  New  South  Wales  aspires  to  be 
the  leader  of  Australian  nationhood,  and  because  she 
has  not  been  allowed  her  own  way  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution  Bill  has  reverted  to  her  notorious  attitude 
of  provincial  prejudice.  The  Premier  now  seems  to 
have  realised  the  mistake  he  made,  and  in  hot  haste  has 
sought  a  conference  with  the  other  colonies.  There  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  his  free-trade  policy 
threatens  New  South  Wales  with  serious  financial 
difficulties,  and  that  he  is  fearful  of  the  consequences 
which  might  follow  from  a  federation  to  which  that  colony 
was  not  a  party.  Newfoundland  should  be  a  warning 
to  New  South  Wales  against  isolation.  Seeing  that 
over  70,000  voted  for  the  Constitution,  whilst  65,000 
voted  against  it,  a  clear  majority  favours  federation. 
As  things  stand  at  this  moment,  therefore,  the  minority 
prevails  in  New  South  Wales  because  so  large  an 
element  of  the  community  is  indifferent.  For  that 
indifference  Mr.  Reid  is  largely  to  blame.  With 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  outside  the  federal 
regime,  the  Australian  Commonwealth  would  be  a 
sorry  dwarf. 

The  German  General  Election  takes  place  on  Thurs- 
day next,  but  it  attracts  very  little  attention  in  Germany 
and  none  at  all  outside.  The  Emperor  has  had  his 
way  about  the  navy,  and  there  is  no  burning  question 
actually  before  the  electors.  The  Radical  and  Socialist 
sections  have  raised  a  cry  of  alarm  about  the  alleged 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take  steps  for  a  restric- 
tion of  the  present  right  of  universal  suffrage ;  but 
the  Ministers  deny  they  have  any  such  intention,  and 
the  report  is  not  seriously  believed.  Nevertheless  this 
will,  like  everything  else  that  has  happened  in  Germany 
during  the  last  ten  years,  help  the  cause  of  the 
Socialists  and  tend  to  swell  their  already  enormous 
total  of  votes.  Indeed,  to  any  one  visiting  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Germany  just  now,  it  seems  as  if 
the  Socialists  and  the  Ultramontanes  were  the  only 
energetic' and  well-organized  parties  in  the  States — the 
rest  have  neither  leaders  nar  speakers  of  any  promi- 
nence. On  the  other  hand,  an  outsider  comparing  the' 
tone  of  the  speeches  of  the  Socialists  more  prominent 
at  present  with  those  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  will 
not  fail  to  note  that  they  have  become  more  moderate 
and  practical. 

The  Parliamentary  Session  has  entered  on  its  last 
stage,  and  promises  to  end  as  it  began  in  respectable 
dulness.  There  will  be  debates  on  foreign  affairs  and 
on  India,  but  practically  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill,  the  Prisons  Bill,  the  London  University  Bill, 
and,  we  hope,  the  Criminal  Evidence  Bill,  will  be 
the  landmarks  of  the  year.     There  is  no  serious 


opposition  to  any  of  them,  and  they  are  all  practically 
safe.  The  private  member  is  near  the  end  of  his 
privileges,  and  so  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Aliens' 
Bill. and  the  Workmen's  Dwellings  Bill — two  measures 
that  figured  largely  on  Unionist  platforms  at  the 
general  election,  but  of  which  the  Government  have 
fought  shy  ever  since.  Each  bill  has  been  left  to  the 
care  of  members  of  the  Howard  Vincent  type,  and 
although  they  have  secured  a  second  reading,  they  will 
not  again  be  heard  of. 

Luck  has  favoured  the  Indian  Government  ,in  the 
most  amazing  way  at  the  last  moment,  and  so  it 
happened  that  in  spite  of  famine,  war  and  pestilence, 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  when  he  came  down  to  Parlia- 
ment on  Tuesday  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  ^10,000,000 
sterling  was  able  to  make  a  really  hopeful  statement.  The 
steady  rise  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  and  the  expansion 
of  trade  have  improved  the  outlook  wonderfully ;  if 
only  the  crushing  military  expenditure  could  be  re- 
duced India  might  at  last  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
financial  anxiety.  The  net  increase  of  the  Indian  debt, 
owing  to  the  altogether  exceptional  operations  of  the 
year,  will  be  little  over  two  millions  and  a  half,  the 
rest  of  the  ten  millions  being  utilised  for  certain 
financial  rearrangements  that  will  not  increase  but 
will  rather  lighten  the  ultimate  burdens.  This  is  not 
bad  at  the  end  of  a  period  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  has  produced  troubles  more  serious  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Mutiny. 

Mr.  Curzon  was  able  to  assure  the  House  on  Tuesday 
that  170  miles  of  the  Uganda  railway  have  now  been 
finished,  but  as  some  450  or  500  miles  of  partly  urt- 
surveyed  country  still  remain  untouched,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  next  century  will  be  well  started  before 
a  through  trip  can  be  organized  from  Mombassa  to 
Uganda.  This  rate  of  progress  is  eminently  discredit- 
able to  all  concerned  when  compared  with  the  work 
done  by  Lieutenant  Girouard  and  a  scratch  staff  in 
Egypt,  or  with  that  of  the  Russian  engineers  in 
Siberia,  where  the  rate  of  progress  stands  to  that 
accomplished  in  East  Africa  in  the  ratio  of  about  ten  to 
one.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  task  of  rail- 
way-making in  the  Soudan  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  is 
much  easier  than  it  is  in  the  country  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  sea,  but,  making  all  allowance  for  this, 
the  Indian  engineering  corps  come  out  a  bad  third. 
Considering  the  money  and  material  placed  at  their 
disposal,  those  in  charge  should  have  been  as  near 
to  Uganda  by  this  time  as  the  Sirdar  is  to  Khartoum. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  has,  as  we  conjectured,  declined 
Mr.  John  Dillon's  invitation  to  a  Round  Table  Con- 
ference with  a  view  to  Nationalist  Unity.  We  pointed 
out  last  week  that  reunion  can  only  come  by  the 
supercession  of  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  leadership.  If  the 
Nationalists  who  have  been  clinging  to  the  coat-tails  of 
the  Radicals  agree  to  serve  under  Mr.  Redmond,  reunion 
is  not  an  impossibility,  but  even  that  concession  would  not 
advance  matters  much.  Mr.  Redmond  makes  it  clear 
that  he  could  only  consent  to  negotiate  with  a  united 
body  of  anti-Parnellites.  Before  Mr.  Dillon's  suggestion 
can  be  acted  upon  there  must  be  a  basis  of  reunion,  and 
Mr.  Redmond  cruelly  suggests  that  some  discreet  and 
impartial  person — Mr.  William  O'Brien  perhaps — should 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  conference  between  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Healy.  It  is  a  case  of  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself ! "  Whether  or  not  the  Irishmen  hate  the 
Saxon  less,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  they  have  come 
to  hate  each  other  more. 

The  report  that  Mr.  John  Morley  had  joined  -the 
Roman  Church  is,  of  course,  absurd.  It  is,  however, 
generally  understood  that  Mr.  Morley  has  abandoned 
his  former  attitude  of  aggressive  anti-Christianity  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  return  to 
belief  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  best 
English  life  and  thought  at  the  close  of  the  century. 

Piper  Findlater  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
English  people.  He  has  been  very  badly  treated  by  the 
War  Office.  He  has  been  deprived  of  a  lucrative  en- 
gagement in  the  interests  of  the  traditions  of  the  British 
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army.  Was  there  ever  such  sycophancy  ?  A  poet 
laureate  may  write  doggerel  in  eulogy  of  an  international 
offence,  to  meet  the  views  of  music-hall  management, 
but  a  wearer  of  the  Victoria  Cross  wounds  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  military  tradition  by  presuming  to  parody  on 
the  boards  his  feats  of  valour  on  the  field  of  battle.  If 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  may  glorify  Jameson's  Ride  at  the 
Alhambra,  why  should  not  a  Highlander  piper,  under  the 
same  popular  auspices,  glorify  his  own  prowess  ?  Again, 
if  Piper  Findlater  may  appear  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
as  an  actor  in  the  interests  of  the  military  charities,  why 
not  at  the  Alhambra  in  his  own  interests?  He  is,  at 
any  rate,  deserving  of  every  support  in  his  efforts  to 
augment  the  miserable  pension  with  which  the  country 
rewards  its  heroes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll  could  hardly  be  called  a  great 
man,  and  yet  within  a  very  short  time  he  accomplished 
a  great  work.  This  he  did  in  despite  of  obstacles  that 
might  have  daunted,  perhaps,  almost  any  other  man  in 
England.  We  need  hardly  remark  that  he  was  neither 
judicious  nor  moderate,  but  he  was  unswervingly 
honest  and  direct  of  purpose,  and  he  woke  up  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  stop  to  "  ship-knacking."  A  simple,  modest 
little  man,  and  "  no  speaker"  at  ordinary  times,  he  was 
very  strong  when  roused.  On  that  evening  when  he 
found  the  Shipping  Bill  was  to  be  abandoned  by  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Government,  and  when  he  denounced  his 
enemies  indiscriminately  as  murderers,  he  was  capable 
of  anything.  It  was  unparliamentary,  and  he  was 
censured,  but  he  carried  his  point.  In  earlier  parlia- 
mentary years  he  had  a  curious  kind  of  friendship 
for  the  late  A.  M.  Sullivan  ;  but  his  later  admiration 
was  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who,  out  of  office  and  in  office,  had  helped  him  in  his 
work  for  the  sailors.  His  pet  aversion  was  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  in  whose  favour  (after  consultation, 
as  he  announced,  with  "  Eliza"  and  the  Almighty)  he 
resigned  a  safe  seat  at  Derby,  and  who  afterwards 
treated  him  and  his  pet  ideas  with  true  Plantagenet 
loftiness  and  contempt.  Consequently,  although  a 
Radical  Republican,  he  became  a  staunch  Unionist  and 
a  devoted  follower  of  the  little  band  that  prays  with  its 
face  turned  towards  Birmingham. 

We  have  so  often  directed  attention  to  the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  parliamentary  institutions  are  drift- 
ing in  Austria  that  we  need  only  note  the  fact  that  the 
inevitable  coup  d'etat  seems  now  to  be  a  question  only 
of  weeks,  if  not,  indeed,  of  days.  Hungary  keeps  its 
head  while  the  Cis-Leithan  half  of  the  monarchy  is  dis- 
gracing itself.  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  capacity  of  King 
of  Hungary,  has  been  in  close  consultation  with  his 
Hungarian  ministers  as  to  the  steps  which  they  will 
take  to  support  him  when  he  asserts  himself  as  Emperor 
of  Austria.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  dispute  has  been  the  renewal  of  the  Ausgleich, 
and  that,  while  the  Austrian  Constitution  gives  the 
Emperor  certain  powers  in  this  direction,  the  Hungarian 
ministers  hesitated  to  assent  to  an  Ausgleich  that  had 
not  received  the  assent  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  which 
might  be  upset  by  that  body  if  decreed  by  the  Emperor 
under  Article  XIV.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
Emperor  has  not  only  decided  to  dissolve  the  rowdy 
and  incompetent  Reichsrath,  but  has  given  pledges  that 
he  will  not  permit  the  new  Ausgleich,  if  assented  to  by 
the  Hungarian  Diet,  to  be  upset  in  Austria  on  any  pre- 
text. This  means  a  suspension  of  the  Constitution — a 
serious  step  to  be  undertaken  by  an  old  man  with  a  very 
unpromising  heir-presumptive  ;  but  sensible  people  who 
have  observed  the  scandal  will  say  that  the  decision  is 
the  right  one,  and  that  it  has  been  come  to  none  too 
soon. 

The  "Daily  Mail's"  list  of  "  Parliamentary  Cecils," 
apropos  of  the  selection  of  yet  another  of  the  family  by 
the  Conservatives  of  East  Herts,  suggests  the  reflection 
whether  we  are  not  having  just  a  little  more  nepotism 
in  politics  and  statecraft  than  is  altogether  good  for  us. 
It  is  very  certain  that  beneath  the  courteous  party 
allegiance  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Conservative 
members  there  smoulders  a  lot  of  sullen  dissatisfaction 
and  jealousy  ;  and  it  is  almost  time  to  inquire  if  this 


happy  family  party,  which  so  obligingly  runs  the 
Empire  for  us— half  a  dozen  of  them  fill  posts  of  first  or 
very  important  rank,  besides  some  others  who  have  not 
yet  "arrived" — combines  in  its  domestic  circle  such  an 
exclusive  monopoly  of  all  the  talents  as  its  monopoly  of 
the  good  berths  would  indicate.  Neither  foreign  diplo- 
matic triumphs  nor  home  legislation  on  their  recent 
record  quite  bear  out  the  indication.  Indeed,  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  complain  that  the  country  is  just 
now  suffering  from  too  much  Cecil. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  subject  of  athletics  enters  into  the 
chaste  deliberations  of  the  nation's  representatives,  but 
there  certainly  was  some  small  talk  last  Monday  on  the 
question  of  our  cultivation  of  "concrete  athletics" 
(what  this  precisely  means  lies  between  Mr.  Wanklyn 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt),  which  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  defined,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  as  football. 
What  bearing  the  cultivation,  or  neglect,  of  athletics 
had  on  the  national  defences,  or  on  the  ten  years  of 
unremitting  taxation,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
unless  indeed  the  member  for  Bradford  was  harking 
back  to  the  literal  Greek.  But  a  gentleman  whose 
creed  is  known  by  the  generously  vague  name  of 
"practical  politics,"  a  delicate  distinction,  it  may  be 
presumed,  from  the  guiding  principle  of  his  colleagues, 
may  assuredly  be  excused  for  holding  original  views  on 
the  subject  of  "concrete  athletics." 

The  late  Lord  Playfair  was  a  type  of  the  modern 
successful  man.  He  possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
what  may  be  called  the  sympathetic  intelligence.  His 
mind  was  alert,  vigorous,  and  sensitive.  Put  in  con- 
tact with  a  Royalty,  a  man  of  science  or  a  commercial 
magnate,  he  understood,  and  for  the  time  sympathised, 
with  the  objects  and  limitations  of  his  associate.  He 
was  assertive  or  deferential,  resolute  or  conciliatory 
precisely  as  the  case  required.  And  so,  knowing  some- 
thing of  chemistry  and  a  vast  deal  of  the  world  and  of 
human  nature,  he  was  an  admirable  go-between,  and 
his  business  instincts  made  his  career  as  profitable  to 
himself  as  it  was  useful  to  our  modern  society.  To  the 
learned  he  was  a  man  of  affairs  ;  to  men  of  affairs 
he  was  a  great  chemist  ;  to  all  he  was  a  friendly, 
courteous,  but  slightly  pompous  gentleman.  It  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  he  had  any  originating  ability.  In 
science,  in  education,  in  the  various  semi-commercial 
exhibitions  with  which  he  was  so  largely  connected, 
and  in  the  Government  commissions  upon  which  he  sat, 
he  gave  no  evidence  of  special  insight  or  of  command- 
ing force  of  character.  But  it  would  be  equally  idle  to 
attempt  to  assert  that  the  part  he  played  in  life  was 
anything  other  than  useful  and  beneficent.  He  was  the 
official  scientist,  and  his  work  was  exactly  worth  the 
various  decorations,  temporal  dignities  and  emoluments 
it  brought  him. 

Probably  there  could  be  no  greater  contrast  to  the 
career  of  Lord  Playfair  than  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Osbert 
Salvin.  All  the  world  knew  Lord  Playfair  ;  Salvin  was 
known  only  to  scientific  circles  in  every  country  and  to 
his  personal  friends.  His  father,  a  well-known  archi- 
tect, was  a  comparatively  rich  man,  and  from  the  time 
Salvin  left  Cambridge  he  was  free  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  pursuit  of  zoological  science.  He  began  by  an 
expedition  to  Tunis  and  Eastern  Algeria  in  association 
with  Professor  Hudleston  and  Canon  Tristram.  After- 
wards— sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  friends — be 
made  a  series  of  exploring  tours  in  Central  America. 
For  a  time  he  held  the  post  of  Strickland  Curator  at 
Cambridge,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  gave  up 
all  official  duties  for  zoological  science.  Together  with 
a  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Godman,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  out  a  complete  natural  history  of 
the  countries  lying  between  Mexico  and  Panama.  This 
"  Biologia  Centrali-Americana "  is  without  doubt  the 
most  stupendous  and  splendid  scientific  private  under- 
taking the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  is  to  be  compared 
only  with  some  of  the  great  State-endowed  publications 
like  the  "  'Challenger'  Reports."  Only  the  generosity 
and  scientific  knowledge  and  devotion  of  its  originators 
made  it  possible,  and  although  as  yet  only  a  part  of 
the  original  scheme  has  been  completed,  that  part  is  a 
monumental  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge. 
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MR.  MORLEY  AND  THE  PRESS. 

AT  R.  MORLEY*  seems  anxious  to  rival  Sir  Henry 
JAJ-  Irving  in  his  eulogy  of  the  newspaper.  He 
is  not  shocked  in  the  least  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  free  library  has  become  a  magnified  newsroom. 
This  he  avowed  in  an  interesting  speech  at  Arbroath 
the  other  day.  Whatever  the  preponderance  of  the 
news  reader  over  the  book  reader  may  be,  Mr.  Morley 
is  not  discouraged.  What  more  keen  and  wholesome 
curiosity  could  there  be  than  curiosity  about  one's  own 
times  ?  '  Moreover,  do  not  newspapers  nowadays,  asks 
Mr.  Morley,  do  some  of  the  best  work  that  used  to  be 
done  by  books  ?  So  convinced  is  Mr.  Morley  of  the 
advantage  of  newspaper  reading  that  he  has  only  one 
complaint  to  make.  The  world  does  not  derive  all  the 
benefit  it  might  derive  from  the  process.  Allusions 
and  data  are  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper which  are  lost  on  many  men  who  would  like 
to  be  further  and  more  fully  informed.  Mr.  Morley's 
suggestion  some  months  ago  that  a  newspaper  class 
should  be  formed  in  connection  with  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions, for  the  elucidation  and  explanation  of  events, 
has,  it  is  encouraging  to  learn,  been  taken  up  by  at  least 
one  Free  Library. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  suggest  as  a  fitting 
subject  for  investigation  Mr.  Morley's  own  utterances  on 
the  newspaper  press.  A  not  wholly  incomprehensible 
work  entitled  "Compromise"  should  be  referred  to 
by  the  expositor  for  this  purpose.  There  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Morley  loved  newspapers  as  little  as  Cobden 
loved  them  ;  that  time  was  when  Mr.  Morley  looked  at 
the  world  from  the  chair  of  the  philosopher,  and  sought 
to  educate  man  into  a  proper  understanding  of  his  duty 
in  regard  to  morals,  to  religion,  to  politics,  and  to  pro- 
gress. In  those  days  Mr.  Morley  was  ponderously 
scornful  of  the  airs  which  journalism  assumed.  The  news- 
paper press  was  not  then  accepted  as  an  embodiment  of 
truth  and  industry  and  accuracy  of  research.  It  was 
merely  "a  huge  engine  for  keeping  discussion  on  a  low 
level."  Mr.  Morley  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  when 
"the  tax  on  knowledge"  was  taken  off  "  a  heavy  tax 
was  placed  on  broad  and  independent  opinion."  The 
multiplication  of  journals,  delivering  "brawling  judg- 
ments unashamed  on  all  things  all  day  long," 
had  done  much  to  destroy  the  small  stock  of  individu- 
ality in  judgment  on  public  affairs.  It  was  responsible  for 
a  stereotyped  vulgarity  of  view,  and  the  "daily  itera- 
tion of  shortsighted  commonplace  "  was  characterised 
by  Mr.  Morley  as  "sagacious  silliness"- — a  quaint 
alliterative  futility  of  which  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  Mr.  Morley  to  be  the  author.  To-day  Mr. 
Morley  regards  the  large  space  devoted  by  the 
newspapers  to  the  doings  of  the  literary  world  as  among 
the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  a  little  curious  that 
as  a  public  man,  whose  very  career  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  him  by  the  exponents 
of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Morley  has  discovered  merits  in 
the  great  corporation  which  he  condemned  when  he  was 
a  student  and  litterateur.  Mr.  Morley  is  usually  credited 
with  absolute  honesty.  It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to 
challenge  the  sincerity  of  his  two  views  concerning  the 
newspaper.  We  are  content  to  draw  attention  to  the 
striking  divergence  between  the  utterances  of  the 
philosopher  and  those  of  the  politician. 

Mr.  Morley's  respect  for  the  power  of  the  press  is 
probably  all  the  greater  in  the  light  of  his  own  experi- 
ence as  a  journalist.  Ireland  and  Egypt  in  the  early 
'eighties  were  standing  memorials  of  the  wrong-headed- 
ness  of  the  journal  directed  by  Mr.  Morley  himself.  He 
has  been  at  tirries  mildly  satirical  at  the  expense  of 
the  young  men  who,  from  the  offices  of  journalism, 
have  attempted  to  teach  him  the  arts  of  politics  and 
government;  but  he  had  not  been  very  Jong  a  public 
character  when  he  discovered  a  conscientiousness,  a 
vivacity,  and  an  industry  on  the  part  of  the  press  which 
was  non-existent  in  the  days  when  he  himself  elected 
to  educate  Palmerston  and  Disraeli  and  Gladstone 
in  the  business  of  statesmanship.  That  much  of  the 
journalism  of  the  day  is  ephemeral,  that  much  of  the 
enterprise  evinced  in  the  less  reputable  broad-sheets  is 
of  the  "  yellow"  order,  that  too  often  the  report  of  one 
morning  is  declared  a  canard  the  next,  is  no  doubt  true. 
When  we  remember  that  the  modern  newspaper  does 


what  Puck  aspired  to  do,   when   we   remember  that 
it  aims   at  being  the  mirror  of  the  age,   and  when 
further  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  product  of  many 
hands  cannot  be  uniformly  trustworthy,  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  journalism  is  so  full  of  dignity,  so  well-in- 
formed, so  conscious  of  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  it.     Sir  Henry    Irving,    taking   his   cue  from 
Mr.  George  Curzon,  recently  indulged  in  some  harmless 
chaff  concerning  the  journalist  who  anticipates  events. 
If  the  journalist  does   not   often  do  that,  he  may 
at  least  claim  to  unearth  events  in  the  very  process  of 
their  birth.    Just  as  the  so-called  Legend  of  Talien-wan 
was  made  public  property  by  a  journalist  before  the 
official  world  was  informed  of  all  that  was  happening  in 
the  Far  East,  so  Mr.  Morley  possibly  remembers  that 
the  Home  Rule  plot  was  sprung  upon  an  astonished 
world  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  while  it  was  still 
under  process  of  incubation  in  the  Gladstonian  mind. 
Of  Mr.  Morley's  two  views  of  journalism  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  later  is,  in  the  main,  correct. 
As    to    whether    Mr.   Morley  himself   is   entirely  of 
that  opinion  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  The 
newspaper,  born  only  to  be  buried  though  it  is,  has  an 
awkward    knack  of  pointing  vital  truths  which  the 
superior  person  in  the  guise  of  the  philosopher  may 
dismiss  as  ephemeral,  but  of  the  force  of  which  the 
practical  person  in  the  guise  of  the  politician  frequently 
has  cause  to  be  painfully  conscious. 

THE  WAR. 
[by  a  correspondent.] 

Key  West,  15  May. 

A GREAT  portion  of  the  English-speaking  race  is  in 
grave  peril  at  the  present  moment.  The  times  and 
places  where  many  Englishmen  seek  repose  and  enjoy- 
ment are  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Where  society  seeks  distraction,  or  the  worker 
rest,  wherever  the  traveller  wanders,  in  our  hotels, 
summer  resorts,  railway  carriages,  bars,  omnibuses,  the 
advent  of  a  terrible  plague  is  imminent.  The  garrulous 
boastfulness  of  the  American  was  bad  enough  before, 
but  what  will  it  be  after  the  war  ?  We  have  had  a  fore- 
taste of  it  since  the  battle  of  Manila.  The  moment  an 
American  discovers  you  are  an  Englishman  he  talks 
Manila.  He  never  gets  tired  of  talking  Manila. 
Morning,  noon  and  night — Manila.  Sleep  no  more — 
Manila  hath  murdered  sleep.  There  are  things  happen- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  Army  and  the  mobilisation  of 
the  Volunteers  that  if  brought  fully  to  light  might 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  useful  gag  to  silence  such 
Americans,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Even  as  regards 
the  Navy,  that  comic  body  called  the  Board  of  Strategy 
affords  considerable  amusement.  The  American  com- 
manders are  brave  men.  They  do  not  fear  the 
Spaniards.  There  is  only  one  thing  they  fear,  and  that  is 
the  Board  of  Strategy.  Dewey,  the  first  thing  after 
Manila,  cut  the  cable,  so  that  he  could  not  hear  from  the 
Board.  While  Sampson  was  here  he  chafed  and  fidgeted 
under  a  litany  of  countermands.  The  day  before  he 
left  the  culmination  was  reached  in  an  interchange 
of  lively  communications  with  Washington.  Evidences 
of  chaotic  confusion  are  evidenced  in  every  move- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  mobilisation  of  the 
Volunteers.  The  first  day  I  arrived  in  Washington 
orders  were  received  for  the  territorial  guard  or  militia 
to  go  out  to  encamp. 

Next  morning  hundreds  of  these  youngsters  were 
marching  out  on  their  way  to  the  selected  camping- 
ground.  An  order  countermanding  that  of  the  day 
before  had  been  received  too  late  to  stop  them.  The 
reason  of  the  countermand  was  that  many  of  the  public 
departments — notably  the  War  Office — would  be  ren- 
dered helpless  by  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  a 
great  part  of  their  staff  of  clerks.  The  jerky  move- 
ments of  the  army  of  invasion,  however,  afford  most 
amusement.  Scenes  of  confusion  as  the  regiments 
came  down  to  encamp  at  Tampa  were  frequent.  A 
steamer  with  700  marines  aboard  was  hurried  off  to  Key 
West.  The  marines  were  not  allowed  to  go  ashore  for 
over  a  fortnight,  and  all  of  them  were  confined  to  the 
crowded  ship  under  the  roasting  sun,  with  nothing  to 
break  the  monotony  of  their  confinement  but  inter- 
mittent outbreaks  of  sickness  caused  by  the  Key  West 
water. 
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The  expedition  of  the  steamer  "  Gussie  "  affords  a 
splendid  subject  for  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera.  She 
was  to  effect  a  secret  landing  of  troops,  supplies,  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  was  to  be  met  at  the  landing- 
place  by  the  insurgents.  The  starting  of  the  secret 
expedition  was  heralded  under  leaded  headlines  by  the 
newspapers.  A  cavalry  officer  was  put  in  command — 
there  was  no  navy  man  on  board,  and  not  even  one 
man  who  could  signal  with  flags  to  the  ships  of  the 
blockading  fleet.  One  of  them  had  an  exciting  chase 
after  her  at  night  off  Havana,  and  fired  across  her 
bows,  mistaking  her  for  a  Spaniard.  It  was  intended 
that  she  should  land  three  messengers  before  daybreak 
on  Thursday  last  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
insurgent  leaders  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  then  at  day- 
break effect  the  landing  of  the  troops  and  supplies. 
She  was  late,  however,  and,  instead  of  approaching  the 
shore  in  the  dark,  the  comical  old  craft  steamed  slowly 
along  the  coast  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  arms  of 
her  beam  engine  waving  over  her  high  paddle-boxes  as 
if  semaphoring  her  advent  to  the  Spaniards.  Then, 
selecting  a  point  where  a  coral  reef  running  along 
outside  the  shore  made  landing  extremely  difficult,  and 
where  a  thick  wood  with  close  undergrowth  growing 
down  to  the  water's  edge  made  it  dangerous,  she  cast 
anchor.  The  horses  were  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
first  was  nearly  lost  through  his  efforts  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  expedition  and  to  swim  back  to 
Key  West.  After  the  horses  and  the  Cubans  had 
landed  some  one  suggested  that  they  had  forgotten  to 
have  a  landing  party.  Why  should  they  not  have  a 
landing  party  ?  It  was  agreed  that  a  landing  party 
they  should  have :  so  about  forty  men  were  sent  ashore 
to  scramble  over  the  reef  and  drag  their  boats  over  it 
up  to  their  necks  in  water.  Then  they  scattered  into 
the  wood  and  disappeared.  One  Spaniard  was  seen. 
After  careful  cross-examination  of  several  men  en- 
gaged, I  cannot  find  evidence  of  any  more  having 
been  actually  viewed.  Firing  began  in  the  wood,  and 
soon  the  Americans  were  seen  running  out  back  to  the 
boats.  Then  the  officer  in  command  of  the  landing 
party  jumped  into  a  boat  and  rowed  back  to  the  "  Gussie," 
declaring  excitedly  that  there  were  a  thousand  Spaniards 
in  the  wood,  which  should  be  shelled  immediately.  He 
presented  an  appearance  of  undignified  indecency  owing 
to  his  trousers  being  badly  torn  —  the  charitably 
imaginative  journalists  said  by  a  bullet,  but  to  me  it 
looked  more  as  if  it  was  the  work  of  a  thorn  bush. 
Then  the  armed  revenue  cutter  "  Manning"  opened  fire 
from  her  lately  mounted  guns.  Some  of  the  first  shots, 
missing  the  island  of  Cuba  at  400  yards,  struck  the 
water  between  the  ship  and  the  shore ;  but,  presumably 
to  make  the  average  right,  she  then  sent  some  shells 
bursting  near  the  sky-line  of  the  inland  hills.  The 
men  on  the  "Gussie"  fired  rifle  volleys  into  the  woods 
and  killed  two  or  three  Spaniards.  The  remainder 
vanished,  and  the  Americans  valiantly  entered  the 
wood. 

It  was  evidently  no  place  to  land  the  supplies  :  so  the 
old  vessel  solemnly  paraded  the  coast  for  the  next  few 
days,  her  every  movement  heliographed  along  the  coast 
by  the  Spaniards.  Of  course,  there  were  no  insurgents 
foolish  enough  to  get  cut  up  and  have  the  supplies 
lost  by  coming  to  meet  the  silly  old  thing:  so  after 
once  nearly  getting  sunk  by  a  shot  from  a  field  battery 
when  she  came  close  in  shore,  she  returned  to  Tampa, 
as  her  water  and  fodder  for  the  horses  and  mules  were 
running  short. 

I  had  been  told  that,  although  there  was  an  absence 
of  pipeclay  stiffness  about  the  American  soldiers,  they 
were  all  right  when  it  came  to  real  work.  I  was 
certainly  greatly  disillusioned  by  this  expedition.  Every 
man  seemed  to  think  he  should  have  a  personal  say  in 
directing  the  expedition — the  privates  were  perpetually 
offering  suggestions  to  their  officers.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  obey.  Orders  were  given,  for  instance,  on  board 
the  "Gussie"  that  men  were  not  to  smoke  on  deck 
where  the  dry  fodder  was  piled  up.  They  totally  dis- 
regarded this  and  smoked  everywhere.  Orders  were 
given  that  fresh  water  was  to  be  saved  and  not  used  for 
washing ;  yet  the  men  took  it  for  washing  all  the  same. 
They  are  going  one  better  than  Napoleon's  soldiers, 
who  each  carried  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack :  they 
have  taken  the  batons  out,  and  are  all  marshals  already. 


Another  ^amusing  thing  happened  yesterday.  Two 
American  newspaper  men  were  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  :  they  belong  to  a  paper  whose  leading  cor- 
respondent has  taken  a  considerable  part  in  advising, 
consulting  with,  and  getting  information  for,  some  of 
the  commanders  of  the  blockading  squadron.  The 
"  Uncas  "  went  out  yesterday  to  Havana,  and,  hoisting 
the  sheet  of  the  captain's  bed  as  a  flag  of  truce, 
began  negotiating  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  By 
the  way,  Kelly,  the  Irish  quartermaster,  refused  to 
obey  Lieutenant  Brainard's  command  to  hoist  the  sheet. 
He  said,  "  I  won't  do  it ;  "  to  the  command  repeated, 
"  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do  it:  I  never  hoisted  a  white  flag, 
and  never  will :"  so  some  one  else  had  to  hoist  it.  Then 
Brainard  got  on  board  the  "Flecha,"  leaving  the 
"  Uncas  "  to  drift  about  under  the  charge  of  his  second 
in  command,  a  schoolmaster  up  to  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. The  Spaniards  found  that  Brainard  had  no 
authority  to  negotiate  for  the  exchange  :  so,  after 
pointing  out  this,  and  carefully  and  politely  explaining 
how  such  things  should  be  done,  sent  him  back  to  Key- 
West.  All  this  is  not  war  ;  but  the  American  journals 
think  it  is  magnificent,  and  still  keep  writing  about 
landing  half-a-million  men  to  clean  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Cuba,  and  demolishing  their  ships  with  broadsides  from 
the  rifled  eighteen-inch  quick-firing  guns  of  their  turret 
ships. 

OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY.— II. 
'  I  "HE  position  is  more  than  serious.  How  is  it  to  be 
remedied  ?  How,  that  is,  are  we  to  secure  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  vanishing  arable  land  so  necessary 
to  our  economic,  social  and  national  well-being  ;  and 
how  are  we  to  ensure  that  in  time  of  war  the  national 
fortress  will  be  indeed  a  fortress,  and  not  a  death-trap  ? 
Let  us  to  this  second  question  first. 

Obviously,  by  some  means,  we  must  have  a  per- 
manent store  of  wheat  in  the  country,  for  use  in 
emergency,  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  victual  the 
country  for  a  prolonged  siege.  I  stated  last  week  that 
we  had  not  in  the  country  more  than  three  weeks' 
supply.  That  is  an  exceptionally  low  stock,  even  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  stocks  are  always  at  their 
lowest  ;  but  in  normal ,  years  the  early  summer  store 
is  not  much  greater.  When  Lord  Winchelsea  was 
speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1893 
he  estimated  that  the  stock  of  wheat  in  the  country  on 
June  1  in  that  year  was  only  equal  to  a  month's  supply. 
The  National  Wheat  Stores  Committee,  summing  up 
the  evidence  on  the  point  in  its  recently  issued  report, 
concludes  "  that  for  six  months  after  the  end  of  March 
in  any  year  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the 
country  seldom  exceeds  six  weeks'  supply."  Even  just 
after  harvest,  when  the  stock  of  wheat  in  the  country 
is  highest,  the  newly  gathered  grain,  equal,  after 
deductions  for  seed  to,  say,  6,000,000  quarters  (in  1896 
it  was  less  than  millions),  added  to  the  wheat  and 
flour  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  millers  and  bakers, 
equal,  say,  to  z\  million  quarters — a  very  generous  allow- 
ance— is  only  fourteen  weeks'  supply.  And  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  corn  trade  told  the  Wheat  Stores 
Committee  that  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been 
for  the  store  to  decrease.  The  nation  has  no  grounds 
for  feeling  comfortable  unless  it  has  a  six  months'  store 
in  hand. 

There  is  one  easy  and  efficient  means  of  ensuring  this 
reserve,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  one — the  estab- 
lishment of  State  granaries.  It  may  perhaps  be  said, 
Why  not  make  an  arrangement  with  the  farmers  to  keep 
a  portion  of  their  wheat  unsold  until  after  the  following 
harvest  ?  But,  obviously,  it  would  not  be  possible  by 
this  means  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  reserve  until  a 
great  deal  more  wheat  is  grown  than  at  present  ;  if  the 
farmers  held  back  all  their  store  it  would  now  only  equal 
a  two  months'  supply.  And  great  difficulties  and 
expense  would  of  necessity  attend  any  system  of  in- 
ducing the  farmers  to  keep  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
locked  up  unprofitably  for  so  long  a  time,  and  of  seeing 
that  these  agriculturists  did  not  succumb  to  the  at- 
tractions of  a  good  market— a  temptation  which  would 
arise  in  an  acute  form  just  at  the  very  time  of  war 
fright,  when  the  need  for  a  big  reserve  would  be  most 
pressing.  The  State  reserve,  then,  must  be  under  the 
State's  direct  charge,  in  State  granaries. 
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It  will  be  well  now  to  describe  the  sort  of  thing 
which  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  State  granaries,  and 
for  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the 
scheme  outlined  by  Mr.  V.  Walbran  Chapman  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Wheat  Stores  Committee.  The 
scheme,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  offspring  of  most 
careful  preparation,  by  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
various  problems  involved,  fortified  by  most  valuable 
aid  from  other  authorities  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Chapman  proposes  that  the  Government  shall 
erect  forty  granaries,  to  be  situated  in  districts  convenient 
alike  to  the  centres  of  population  and  to  military  guar- 
dianship ;  for  in  the  troublous  times  of  war  rioting 
and  looting  for  food  are  an-ever  present  danger. 
(This  is  another  reason  against  the  necessary  large 
reserve  stores  being  distributed  about  the  defenceless 
farm  buildings  of  the  country.)  These  granaries  would 
be  silo  granaries,  after  the  modern  American  fashion, 
except  that,  in  view  of  the  greater  dampness  of  our 
climate,  the  silos  would  be  constructed  of  concrete 
instead  of  wood.  The  advantage  of  silos,  it  may  be 
explained  to  those  unacquainted  with  this  method  of 
storing  grain,  is  that  in  these  huge  bins,  with  the 
accompanying  elevators  and  band  conveyors,  the  wheat 
is  shifted  and  aired — taken  out  for  a  "constitutional," 
so  to  speak — just  as  often  as  is  needful  and  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  and  expense,  the  mechanical 
appliances  being  of  a  simple  kind,  yet  much  more 
effective  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  grain  than 
the  old  farmers'  system  of  shovelling  the  wheat  about 
by  hand  on  a  floor. 

These  forty  granaries  would  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  for  holding  10,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  ;  but 
Mr.  Chapman's  proposal  is  that  the  Government's  pur- 
chased store  should  consist  of  8,000,000  quarters,  the 
purchase  of  which  should  be  spread  over  three  years. 
Thereafter  one-third  should  be  sold  annually  and  another 
third  bought,  the  marketing  operations  being  so  con- 
ducted by  simultaneity  of  sale  and  purchase  as  not  to 
affect  prices.  The  Government  wheat,  therefore,  would 
never  be  more  than  three  years  old,  and  it  is  contended 
by  authorities  that  properly  dried  wheat  improves  up 
to  that  time.  The  2,000,000  quarters'  capacity  re- 
maining, Mr.  Chapman  proposes,  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  farmers  in  this  country  for  the  storage 
of  their  own  wheat,  subject  to  the  Government's  right 
in  time  of  war  to  take  it  on  payment  of  its  value  at  the 
price  current  at  the  day,  with  an  added  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent,  as  compensation  for  forced  sale.  The  farmer 
thus  storing  his  grain  would  not  only  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  warehousing,  but  he  would  also  have  it 
weighed,  inspected,  cleaned,  dried  and  graded,  and 
generally  kept  in  condition  much  better  than  if  he  stored 
the  corn  in  his  own  barns.  For  this  warehousing  and 
these  services  a  small  rent  would  be  charged  to  cover 
expenses,  but  not  high  enough  to  detract  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  scheme  to  the  farmer,  while  the  country 
would  get  the  advantage  of  so  much  more  wheat  being 
added  to  the  national  reserve. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  granaries.  Mr.  Chapman's 
estimates  are  the  result  of  most  careful  calculation  and 
inquiry,  and,  I  should  think,  may  be  accepted  as  being  as 
nearly  accurate  as  is  possible  ;  for  in  detail  they  have 
.been  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  engineers  and  con- 
tractors and  other  experts.  True,  Mr.  Seth  Taylor, 
who  likewise  brought  a  State-granary  scheme  before  the 
notice  of  the  Wheat  Stores  Committee,  made  his  esti- 
mates run  into  taller  figures  than  those  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man ;  but  he,  unfortunately,  based  the  elements  of  cost 
on  the  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  materials  in  force 
when  he  built  his  mills  nearly  thirty  ago,  and  assumed 
that  those  elements  of  cost  had  become  greater  instead 
of  less  during  the  intervening  years  ;  whereas  as  a  fact 
nearly  every  item  in  the  expense  has  lowered  in  price, 
some  items  materially.  In  Mr.  Chapman's  estimate  the 
construction  and  fitting  of  the  forty  granaries,  with 
cleaning  and  drying  annexes,  would  be  £3,900,000  ;  the 
cost  of  8,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  at  35s.  a  quarter — 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  an  unduly  high  price  in  the 
future — is  £14,000,000.  Thus  you  get  £17,900,000  as 
the  capital  expenditure  involved.  The  items  in  the 
annual  working  expenditure  (including  maintenance, 
depreciation,  insurance,  wages,   coal,   brokerage  on 
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sales,  &c.)  I  need  not  enumerate  in  detail  ;  the  total 
of  them  is  £282,213.  But,  assuming  the  farmers  to 
avail  themselves  in  full  measure  of  their  opportunities  for 
storing,  there  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  this 
annual  expenditure  a  revenue  made  up  of  ,£50,000  for 
the  services  I  have  mentioned  (on  which  a  charge  of 
6d.  a  quarter  would  be  made)  and  of  £100,000  for 
storage  rent,  calculated  at  three  halfpence  a  month  for 
a  mean  term  of  eight  months.  Thus  the  net  annual 
working  expenditure  would  be  reduced  to  £132,213. 
This  would  not,  of  course,  represent  the  total  annual 
cost  to  the  country,  because  there  would  be  annual 
charges  in  respect  of  the  capital  expenditure.  These 
charges  would  be  met  by  the  issue  either  of  Consols  or 
of  Terminable  Annuities,  the  former  being  cheaper  than 
the  latter.  Mr.  Chapman  thinks  the  money  might  be 
got  at  2  per  cent.,  in  which  case  the  annual  charge  on 
capital  expenditure  would  be  £358,000  a  year,  or, 
adding  the  net  charge  on  working  expenditure, 
£490,213,  as  representing  the  total  cost  to  the  country. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proved  necessary  to  issue 
terminable  annuities  at  2^  per  cent.,  the  total  annual 
cost  would  be  £912,986 — less  than  the  cost  of  a  first- 
class  cruiser  fully  armed.  Yet  the  scheme  would  save 
the  necessity  of  many  cruisers. 

This  is  the  plan  for  national  granaries.  It  may  be 
varied  in  detail,  though  no  variations  which  I  have 
seen  appear  to  be  improvements  ;  and  Mr.  Chapman's 
scheme,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  the  solution  of  a 
most  pressing  aspect  of  the  national  defence  problem 
which  will,  I  trust,  be  offered  for  the  country's  accept- 
ance in  the  very  near  future.  Hitherto  the  Government, 
by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Balfour,  has  not  only  refused  to 
countenance  the  project,  but  has  also  refused  to  ap- 
point a  commission  or  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
general  question  of  our  food  supply  in  war  time  ;  and  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  privately  intimated 
that  he  intends  to  abide  in  his  obstinacy.  But  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  House  of  Parliament  would  make  short 
work  of  the  resolve  of  Mr.  Balfour.  And  surely,  when 
Parliament  has  the  facts  and  their  meaning  before 
it,  such  a  resolution  will  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Balfour, 
when  pressed  on  the  matter,  has  thrown  himself  back 
on  Mr.  Goschen's  assurances  that  the  Navy  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  convoying  all  needed  supplies  to  our  ports. 
Recent  criticism  on  Mr.  Goschen's  conception  of  an 
adequate  Navy — the  justice  of  which  has  been  admitted 
by  the  promise  of  a  Supplementary  Estimate — should 
have  convinced  Mr.  Balfour  that  his  Admiralty  colleague's 
optimism  is  a  very  uncertain  reed  to  lean  upon,  and  needs 
strengthening  by  an  exercise  of  independent  judgment 
which  Mr.  Balfour's  utterances  indicate  he  has  not  given 
to  the  subject.  Efforts  will,  I  understand,  be  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  get  an  inquiry  into  the 
feasibility  of  national  granaries  ;  and  meanwhile  every 
constituency  should  give  its  representative  a  mandate 
to  support  a  motion  to  that  end.  The  grain  elevators 
of  America  show  the  technical  practicability  of  store- 
houses ;  Russia's  State  granaries  are  at  once  a  demon- 
stration of  the  political  practicability  of  the  scheme  and 
a  hint  to  England,  who  needs  them  much  more,  to 
do  likewise.  And  do  not  let  citizens  who  hold  to  Free 
Trade  principles  fear  that  in  supporting  State  granaries 
they  arc  countenancing  Protection.  As  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  Protection  myself  I  can  assure  them  that 
State  granaries  have  no  more  necessary  relation  to 
Protection  than  they  have  to  Vivisection.  The  two 
things  are  absolutely  distinct;  indeed,  my  fear  is  that 
the  establishment  of  State  granaries  may  weaken  the 
prospects  of  Protection  by  removing  the  national- 
defence  argument  from  the  list  of  reasons  why  free  - 
imports  of  breadstuffs  should  be  abandoned. 

It  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  necessary  to  dilate  further 
on  the  obvious  advantages  accruing  from  national 
granaries.  I  will,  therefore,  in  the  next  article,  bring 
to  notice  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  proposal.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

TROUT  FISHING:  A  FEW  DISCOVERIES. 
*T^HE  shore  of  Loch  Voil  belied  the  description  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  when  we  set  forth  from  it,  in  a 
fishing-boat,  the  other  morning.  It  was  not  a  sullen 
shore."  Through  a  curtain  of  light  clouds  the  sun- 
shine fell  upon  it  softly,  and,  from  the  rhododendrons 
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on  the  lawn  of  Craigruie  to  the  pinewoods  of  Stronvar, 
the  scenery  was  soft  and  summerlike,  mirthful.  Sir 
Walter  must  have  beheld  Loch  Voil  in  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain.  We  ourselves  saw  it  so  the  other  day,  for  the 
weather  of  the  Highlands  is  whimsical ;  and  during  the 
half-hour's  sleet-laden  blast  from  the  north  the  whole 
valley  in  which  the  lake  lies,  between  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, was  filled  with  a  mysterious  gloom.  Not  a  fish 
stirred  then.  One  hears  of  salmon  in  Loch  Tay  rising 
at  snowflakes  ;  but  in  Voil,  apparently,  salmon  and 
trout  alike  lie  low  when  the  clouds  break  in  fury.  They 
lie  low  at  other  times  also ;  and  that  is  what  I  want  to 
write  about.  The  morning  in  question  looked  as  if 
it  were  the  opening  of  an  ideal  fishing  day.  The  wind, 
one  must  admit,  was  not  quite  true.  Being  from  the 
north,  it  swirled  round  the  Scarnachliach,  at  the  east  of 
the  loch,  and  round  Monachyle  Mohr  at  the  west  ;  and 
thus,  while  the  ripple  on  one  half  of  the  water  was  from 
the  west,  on  the  other  it  was  from  the  east.  Still,  that 
did  not  damp  our  expectations.  One  had  done  well 
on  Voil  amid  winds  much  more  complex  than  that,  and 
even  when  there  was  little  stir  in  the  air  at  all ;  and  that 
morning  the  aspect  of  the  water  was  perfect.  Plea- 
santly touched  with  sunshine,  a  gentle  ripple  was 
singing  in  the  bays,  and  in  the  open  parts  the  fresh 
wind  was  breaking  the  waves  into  foam.  These  were 
the  very  conditions  for  which,  during  the  night  journey 
from  London,  we  had,  encouraged  by  the  Weather  Fore- 
cast, hoped.  Alack  !  they  were  deceptive.  Scarce  a 
fish  would  rise.  In  fact,  though  we  fished  assiduously 
until  evening,  our  joint  basket  was  not  enough  to 
furnish  forth  a  course  at  dinner.  Duncan,  the  boat- 
man, had  refrained  from  criticism  all  day ;  but  next 
morning  he  supplied  a  theory.  "  Did  ye  see  that  queer 
cloud  restin'  ower  Ben  Voirlich  a'  day?"  "Yes, 
Duncan."  "  Weel,  I  didna  like  the  look  o'  yon. 
And  it  was  thunderin'  aff  and  on  a'  nicht.  The  fush 
never  tak  when  there's  thunder  i'  the  air." 

As  it  is  well  to  have  an  excuse  to  offer  when  your 
basket  is  empty,  or  nearly  so,  Duncan's  absolution  was 
welcome.  Besides,  it  set  one  thinking.  Many  a  time 
has  one  found  good  sport  when  the  thunder  was  cracking 
about  one's  ears  and  the  lightning  skipped  in  the 
corries  close  at  hand.  If  trout  rise  merrily  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  storm,  why  do  they  invariably  sulk  when  the 
thunder  is  only  "in  the  air"?  The  explanation  is 
simple  ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  only  the  other  day.  Trout 
sulk  when  the  storm  is  gathering  from  the  cause  which 
makes  men  at  the  Club  decline  to  look  at  the  billiard 
cues  during  the  same  weather.  The  atmosphere  lacks 
oxygen,  and  therefore  all  sentient  life  is  languid.  When 
the  lightning  has  come  the  sultriness  is  dispelled ; 
fish  and  men  have  something  more  cheering  than  car- 
bonic acid  gas  to  breathe  ;  both  are  in  a  humour  for 
food  or  play.  The  same  reasoning,  I  think,  explains 
why,  as  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  ripple  if  you 
are  to  catch  trout.  The  accepted  explanation  is  that 
the  ripple  conceals  the  casting  line,  leaving  visible 
to  the  fish  the  flies  alone ;  but  one  has  only  to 
use  one's  eyes  to  discover  that  that  is  no  expla- 
nation at  all.  Even  in  a  gale,  if  there  is  sunshine, 
the  gut  is  as  easily  visible  to  the  human  eye  as  it  would 
be  in  a  dead  calm  ;  and  to  what  the  human  eye  can  see 
in  the  water  the  trout  is  surely  not  quite  blind.  No  : 
trout  rise  in  a  ripple  more  readily  than  in  a  calm  simply 
because  the  wind  is  oxygenating  the  water.  Whoso 
doubts  this  is  invited  to  make  an  experiment.  Let  him 
put  half-a-dozen  live  trout  into  a  pail  of  water.  Within 
an  hour  they  will  be  sickening  ;  some  of  them  will  be 
near  death  and  turning  on  their  backs.  A  few  quarts  of 
water  plunged  a  yard  or  two  through  the  air  into  the 
pail  will  make  all  the  trout  revive  as  if  by  magic. 
The  fish  want  oxygen  just  as  the  fellows  at  the  Club 
on  a  sultry  afternoon  want  a  thunderstorm  or  other 
stimulant. 

When  the  trout  are  rising  freely,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  their  habits.  That, 
however,  is  only  because  good  luck  is  less  than  bad 
luck  in  need  of  a  justifying  theory.  On  our  second 
day  last  week  the  baskets  filled  quite  rapidly.  As 
one  could  see  from  the  cloud-drift,  the  wind  was  due 
west,  straight  down  the  valley  from  Argyllshire.  It 
was  not,  as  it  had  been  the  day  before,  artificially  from 
the  west  on  one  half  of  the  lake,  and  artificially  from 


the  east  on  the  other,  while  in  the  heavens  it  was 
straight  from  Ben  Lawers,  northward.  That  advan- 
tage explained  our  better  sport  to  some  extent,  but  not 
altogether.  It  did  not  explain  why  I  caught  only  one 
trout  to  my  friend's  three.  I  can  cast  as  lightly  as  he 
does,  and  can  strike  as  reasonably ;  but  I  did  not 
have  so  many  chances.  The  trout  rose  to  him  much  more 
freely  than  they  rose  to  me.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  until 
the  brave  day  was  done  to  ask  what  flies  he  had 
been  using.  When  I  did  ask  I  found  that  all  three 
of  his  flies  were  pale  duns  with  bodies  of  gold 
tinsel  and  black  hackle.  All  three  !  The  sly  man 
had  found  out,  by  chance,  what  fly  it  was  that  the 
trout  sought,  and,  while  I  had  been  changing  flies 
every  ten  minutes,  he  had  changed  only  once,  and 
that  to  have  the  right  lure  in  three  places  at  every 
cast.  This  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  confuted  the 
"  Spectator."  A  few  years  ago  the  "  Spectator"  noted 
that  trout  often  rise  at  an  artificial  fly  unlike  any 
natural  insect  that  is  on  the  water  ;  inferred,  therefore, 
that  trout  like  variety  in  their  diet ;  and  argued  that  it  is 
wiser  to  fish  with  a  fly  which  is  not  on  the  water  than 
to  act  according  to  the  hint  of  nature.  After  dinner  on 
the  night  of  our  second  day  on  Loch  Voil  reference 
to  a  standard  work  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  natural 
fly  of  which  my  friend's  pale  dun  was  an  exact  imita- 
tion was  due  on  the  lochs  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
Perhaps  owing  to  the  want  of  heat,  it  had  not  been  on 
the  water  that  day  ;  but  the  trout,  which  know  the 
seasons  as  unerringly  as  crows  and  dogs  know  Sunday, 
had  been  expecting  it.  That  is  why  they  rose  eagerly 
at  the  imitation.  The  first  qualification  of  an  expert 
fisherman  is  that  he  has  in  memory  the  time  at  which 
each  fly  is  due.  As  there  are  often  rises  of  four  or 
five  quite  different  flies  in  a  single  day,  that  is  a  qualifi- 
cation not  easily  attained.  W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

MATINEE. 

FROM  the  night-haunt  where  vapours  crowd 
The  airy  outskirts  of  the  earth 
A  winding  caravan  of  cloud 

Rose  when  the  morning's  punctual  hearth 
Began  to  charm  the  wind  and  skies 
With  odours  fresh  and  golden  dyes. 

It  made  a  conquest  of  the  sun, 

And  tied  his  beams  ;  but,  in  the  game 

Of  hoodman-blind,  the  rack,  outdone, 
Beheld  the  brilliant  captive  claim 

Forfeit  on  forfeit,  as  he  pressed 

The  mountains  to  his  burning  breast. 

Above  the  path  by  vapours  trod 

A  ringing  causey  seemed  to  be. 
Whereby  the  orient,  silver-shod, 

Rode  out  across  the  Atlantic  sea. 
An  embassy  of  valour  sent 
Under  the  echoing  firmament. 

And  while  the  hearkener  divined 

A  clanging  cavalcade  on  high, 
This  rush  and  trample  of  the  wind 

Arose  among  the  tree-tops  nigh, 
For  mystery  is  the  craft  profound, 
The  sign,  and  ancient  trade  of  sound.. 

An  unseen  roadman  breaking  flint, 

If  echo  and  the  winds  conspire 
To  dedicate  his  morning's  stint, 

May  beat  a  tune  out,  dew  and  fire 
So  wrought  that  heaven  might  lend  an  ear. 
And  Ariel  hush  his  harp  to  hear. 

John  Davidson.. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— XIV. 
A  Contrast  and  a  Moral. 

THERE  is  no  more  effective  way  of  showing-  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  careful  selection 
of  a  life  office  than  by  making  a  definite  comparison 
between  a  good  office  and  an  indifferent  one.  We  will 
therefore  compare  the  Scottish  Amicable  Society  with 
the  General  Life  Assurance  Company.  We  do  not 
thereby  imply  that  the  Scottish  Amicable,  from  a  policy- 
holder's point  of  view,  is  the  best  or  the  General  the 
worst  of  life  offices. 

The  General  Life  Assurance  Company  recently  made  a 
valuation  of  its  liabilities,  calculating  its  mortality  by  the 
Healthy  Males  Table  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and 
assuming  that  3  per  cent,  interest  would  be  earned  upon 
the  funds.  The  whole  of  the  difference  between  the  net 
premiums  on  this  basis  and  the  premiums  actually 
charged  by  the  office  is  reserved  for  future  expenses  and 
profits,  and  consequently  no  exception  can  be  taken  to 
the  methods  of  valuation  employed.  Formerly  interest 
at  the  rate  of  percent,  was  assumed,  and  the  change 
to  the  3  per  cent,  basis  involved  an  addition  to  the 
reserves  of  ^60,000,  with  the  result  that  the  total  surplus 
is  shown  to  be  ^81,000  instead  of  ^141,000  which  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Had  the  old  basis  of  valuation 
been  retained  it  is  probable  that  the  bonuses  to  partici- 
pating policy-holders  would  have  been  slightly  increased, 
but  under  present  circumstances  it  is  probably  the  case 
that  the  miserable  bonus  of  the  previous  ten  years  will 
be  decreased.  But  calculating  on  the  basis  of  the 
bonuses  declared  in  1892  a  whole-life  policy  effected  at 
age  thirty  at  a  premium  of  ten  pounds  a  year  amounts 
to  ^401  to  start  with,  increasing  to  ^472  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  while  the  same  premium  for  age  forty 
at  entry  gives  a  policy  for  ^306  at  the  commencement 
and  ^365  after  twenty  years. 

The  Scottish  Amicable  on  the  other  hand,  for  a 
premium  of  £10  a  year,  gives  at  age  thirty  a  policy  of 
^387,  increasing  in  twenty  years  to  £514,  and  at  age 
forty  gives  ^302  the  first  year,  increasing  to  ^402  after 
twenty  years.  This  comparison  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
General  because  the  reversionary  bonuses  of  the  General 
have  hitherto  been  distributed  on  a  system  that  causes 
them  to  decrease  with  the  duration  of  the  policy, 
while  the  Scottish  Amicable  bonuses  are  declared  on  the 
compound-bonus  system  whereby  they  increase  as  the 
policy  gets  older. 

But  an  even  more  striking  contrast  is  to  be  noted 
between  the  bonus-earning  powers  of  the  two  offices. 
Even  on  a  3^,-  per  cent,  basis  the  provision  made  by 
the  General  for  future  expenses  and  profits  was  only  just 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  premiums  as  the  ex- 
penditure actually  incurred, while  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis, 
unless  some  special  additional  provision  is  made,  the 
margin  for  this  purpose  will  be  even  less  than  before. 
In  other  words,  the  General  are  providing  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  20  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  and  are  actually  spending  the  whole  of  this  per- 
centage. The  Scottish  Amicable  on  the  other  hand  set 
aside  for  future  expenses  and  profits  over  24  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income,  and  are  spending  less  than 
14  per  cent.,  so  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  is  steadily  accumulating  for  surplus  in  the 
Scottish  Amicable,  while  no  surplus,  or  scarcely  any 
surplus,  is  being  contributed  to  surplus  from  this  source 
in  the  case  of  the  General. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  prevails  in  regard  to  interest. 
The  report  of  the  General  states  that  "interest  at  the 
rate  of  £4  is.  -$(1.  was  realised  on  the  investments  as  a 
whole,"  but  the  important  thing  for  policy-holders  to 
consider  is  the  interest  earned  upon  the  total  funds, 
both  invested  and  uninvested,  since  if  a  company  has  a 
large  amount  of  money  uninvested  the  effect  upon 
surplus  is  the  same  as  if  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
were  earned  upon  the  investments.  The  report  states 
that  the  average  rate  of  interest  realised  on  the  com- 
pany's life  assurance  fund  during  the  five  years  of  the 
valuation  period  was  ^4  os.  -$d.  per  cent.,  but  if  we 
Calculate  the  rate  of  interest  earned  during  1897  upon 
the  mean  of  the  total  funds,  deducting  income  tax  from 
the  interest,  we  find  that  the  rate  earned  was  only 
£2  lf>s-  Per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  obviously  essential  only  to  assume  3  per  cent,  in 


valuing  liabilities, thus  leaving  a  margin  of  i6j.  per  cent, 
upon  the  funds  as  a  contribution  to  surplus  due  to  the 
rate  of  interest  assumed  being  lower  than  the  rate 
earned.  Treating  the  Scottish  Amicable  figures  in  the 
same  way,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon 
the  funds  in  1897  was,  after  deduction  of  income  tax, 
^3  17s.  lid.  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  z\  per 
cent,  assumed  in  making  the  valuation,  thus  giving' 
a  contribution  to  surplus  of  £1  js.  nd.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  as  compared  with  a  contribution  of  only  16s. 
id.  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  General. 

What  the  relative  experience  of  the  two  companies 
has  been  in  the  matter  of  mortality  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  say.  During  1897  both  companies  seem 
to  have  had  favourable  experience.  The  General  ex- 
pected 433  deaths,  and  only  409  occurred,  the  expe- 
rience thus  being  just  over  94  per  cent,  of  the  expecta- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  the 
experience  was  only  73  per  cent,  of  the  expectations  ; 
thus,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  on  this  point  also 
the  Scottish  Amicable  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  General. 

To  the  considerations  already  mentioned  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  shareholders  of  the  General 
are  entitled  to  four-fifths  of  the  surplus  from  the  par- 
ticipating branch  of  the  business,  and  the  whole  profits 
from  the  non-participating  and  annuity  departments. 
This  amounts  to  ^19,436,  from  which  it  is  possible 
that  ^4270  has  to  be  deducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
policy-holders,  though  whether  this  is  so  or  not  the 
report  does  not  make  very  clear.  In  any  case  at  least 
^15,000  is  paid  for  the  five  years  out  of  the  premiums, 
which  amount  altogether  to  about  ^888,000.  This  is 
equivalent  to  nearly  if  per  cent,  of  the  total  premium 
income.  The  shareholders'  dividends  may  amount  to 
more  than  this,  but  they  are  certainly  not  less,  and  this 
is  a  reduction  from  the  policy-holders'  profits  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Amicable, 
which  is  a  purely  mutual  society. 

Therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  bonuses  actually 
declared  in  the  past,  or  the  bonus-earning  power  for 
the  future,  or  the  financial  strength  of  the  two  com- 
panies, it  is  abundantly  apparent  that  the  Scottish 
Amicable  is  by  a  very  long  way  the  better  company 
of  the  two,  and  the  prospects  for  its  policy-holders  are 
far  better  than  the  prospects  of  insurers  in  the  General. 
We  might  have  taken  many  other  pairs  of  offices  and 
made  comparisons  on  similar  lines,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  to  demonstrate  in  the  same  emphatic 
fashion  the  advisability  of  seeking  expert  advice  before 
taking  a  life  policy.  The  differences  between  some 
offices  are  really  very  large,  and  it  is  foolish  of  people 
to  invest  their  money  to  little  advantage  when  a  small 
amount  of  trouble  or  inquiry  would  enable  them  to 
invest  it  advantageously.  Thus,  in  1897,  the  General 
issued  1236  new  policies,  assuring  ^556,703,  the  pre- 
miums on  which  amount  to  ^25,468.  Now  it  is  a 
practical  certainty  that  almost  every  one  of  these 
1200  policy-holders  could  have  assured  to  much 
better  advantage  in  some  other  office  than  the  General. 
The  Scottish  Amicable,  on  the  other  hand,  issued  only 
735  new  policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  £§ 15,945,  thus 
proving  that  policy-holders  do  not  select  the  best 
offices.  They  rather  ignore  insurance  altogether  until 
they  are  persuaded  into  it  by  importunate  agents  who 
get  business,  not  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  their 
respective  offices,  but  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and 
"  push"  they  display  in  the  sale  of  their  wares. 

A  somewhat  curious  question  arises  as  to  the  morality 
of  directors,  managers,  and  agents  of  offices  in  selling 
policies  which  they  know  as  a  certainty  must  yield 
returns  very  far  short  of  the  results  of  policies  issued 
by  some  of  their  competitors  ;  one  would  think  it  must 
frequently  go  against  the  grain  to  persuade  people  to 
make  bad  investments  in  order  to  put  commission  into 
one's  own  pocket  or  to  forward  the  interests  of  an  office 
in  which  one  is  interested.  It  seems  to  us  very  much 
like  robbing  a  man  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums that  he  pays  in  order  to  benefit  oneself.  Of 
course,  it  is  business  ;  but  such  methods  strike  us  as 
peculiarly  disagreeable  in  connexion  with  life  assurance, 
which,  after  all,  has  something  about  it  a  little  different 
from  mere  speculation,  inasmuch  as  it  frequently  involves 
a  more  or  less  serious  tax  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
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viding  as  much  as  possible  (although  the  maximum  is 
usually  inadequate)  in  the  way  of  provision  for  a  man's  wife 
and  children  after  his  death.  Happily,  there  is  a  spirit 
of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  widely  prevalent  among  the 
best  insurance  officials.  We  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  there  are  many  agents  who  decline  to  work 
for  an  inferior  office,  because  tney  cannot  feel  comfort- 
able in  recommending  people  to  make  what  they  know 
to  be  a  bad  investment ;  and  partly  for  this  reason, 
partly  because  of  the  extra  trouble  involved  in  selling 
policies  of  weak  offices,  the  inferior  companies  have  to 
pay  extravagantly  high  commissions  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  business,  thereby  making  a  bad  position  worse 
and  at  the  same  time  bribing  people  to  do  what  many 
men  decline  to  do  at  any  price. 

THE  OPERA. 

WE  have  been  doing  many  exciting  things  at  the 
Opera  of  late,  the  first  of  which  was  the  intro- 
duction of  Miss  Ternina  to  the  London  public.  I  have 
known  Miss  Ternina  as  an  artist  for  some  years.  I 
saw  her  first  at  Munich  in  the  part  of  Senta,  and  ad- 
mired her  hugely.  Since  then  I  have  seen  her  in  many 
parts  both  in  Wagner  and  in  Mozart,  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  appreciate  that  she  has  an  array  of  qualities 
which  in  combination  go  to  make  up  the  artistic  per- 
sonality of  one  among  the  greatest  operatic  actors  of 
our  time.  But,  with  all  that  preparation,  I  was  beyond 
all  measure  suprised  by  her  Isolde.  This  is  certainly 
the  highest  level  to  which  she  has  yet  attained,  and 
indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  another  Isolde  more 
exquisitely  attuned  than  this.  She  has,  in  the  first 
place,  the  natural  dignity  of  the  consummate  stage 
artist.  She  knows,  as  it  were  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
thousand  experiences,  exactly  how  to  move,  to  pose,  to 
gesticulate  with  perfect  correctness  at  any  given 
moment.  That  is  the  first  superficial  impression  one 
derives.  She  adds  to  this  sort  of  unerring  correct- 
ness, this  intelligent  preparation,  a  warmth,  a  ten- 
derness, a  passion  and  a  power  of  spontaneous  tragedy 
which  you  find  only  in  artists  of  the  rarest  quality. 
Nor  does  this  sense  of  correctness  which  she  makes 
you  aware  of  mar  in  any  way  the  spontaneousness 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  On  the  contrary,  it  heightens 
and  colours  her  every  action.  She  never  leaves  you 
with  any  uncomfortable  sensation  of  excess  or  ex- 
aggeration. Van  Dyck,  for  example,  is  as  spon- 
taneous as  actor  can  be — who  more  so  ?  And  yet, 
when  he  rushes,  for  example,  from  the  Singers'  Hall 
in  "Tannhauser,"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
he  will  do  the  whole  journey  to  Rome  turning  catherine- 
wheels  through  the  ploughed  fields  of  Italy.  But  Ter- 
nina's  spontaneity  rather  shines  through ' '  veils  of  thinnest 
lawn  ;"  it  is  bound  and  restrained,  as  the  morning  light 
is  bound  and  restrained,  by  the  most  insubstantial  of 
mists.  Sometimes  at  the  moment  you  forget,  or  rather 
become  unconscious  of,  this  warning  note  in  her  per- 
sonality ;  but  you  always  remember  it  afterwards,  and 
it  is  really  there  at  all  times  influencing  the  hearer  un- 
awares. The  rare  point  about  this  wonderful  per- 
formance was  that  she  was  the  perfect  Isolde  in  all  her 
moods.  Sucher,  for  example,  splendid  and  breathlessly 
impressive  as  she  was,  showed  us  the  Isolde  of  one 
great,  sweeping,  tragic  mood  ;  even  in  her  love  she  was 
an  imperial  creature.  Nordica,  to  take  the  other  Isolde 
of  this  season,  is  less  she  of  passion  than  she  of  tender 
and  clinging  affection.  The  anger  of  the  first  act  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  last  are  a  little  outside  her,  though  she 
acts  them  well  enough.  But  Ternina  is  equally  great, 
equally  consummate  in  all  the  swift  changes  that  pass 
over  the  sea-surface  of  Isolde's  soul,  and  her  sincerity 
is  tremendous.  From  the  vocal  point  of  view,  too,  she 
is  so  admirable  that  it  suffices  to  say  that  her  singing  is 
part  of  her  complete  conception  of  the  character,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  her  atcained  ideal  of  the  passionate, 
tender,  and  tragic  development  of  Isolde.  I  have  never 
heard  the  love  duet  of  the  second  act  sung  so  exquisitely 
before  ;  she  inspired  Jean  de  Reszke  to  splendid  efforts, 
and  you  simply  had  to  lose  your  faculty  of  criticism 
under  the  emotional  stress  of  such  an  achievement. 

On  Monday  we  took  the  plunge,  and  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius's  favourably  advertised  first  Cyclus  of  "  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  started  upon  its  career.  Every- 
thing was  done,  in  advertisement  language,  "according 


to  announcement."  "Das  Rheingold "  began  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  finished  punctually  to  the  second  on  the 
stroke  of  eleven,  and  there  was  no  interval.  A  word 
about  the  stage-management  is  necessary  first,  for 
"Das  Rheingold  "  is  the  most  difficult  to  mount  of  all 
the  sections  of  the  Tetralogy,  and  one  was  naturally  a 
little  sceptical  about  the  Covent  Garden  resources  to 
effect  anything  like  a  decent  stage  interpretation.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  conditions  under  which  this 
London  theatre — this  representative  London  theatre — is 
labouring  at  present.  It  is  let  on  a  yearly  tenancy  to 
what  I  presume  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  tenants. 
Now,  the  stage  is  an  old  one.  There  is  no  electric 
light.  There  is  no  adequate  machinery  for  quick 
changes  of  scene — witness  the  kind  of  goblin  "  Sab- 
bot "  —  which  we  witness  invariably  in  the  change 
of  the  first  act  of  "Tannhauser" — -and  every  effect  has 
therefore  to  be  produced  by  highly  primitive  processes. 
Moreover,  can  you  expect  a  tenant,  whose  lease  is  only 
worth  a  year's  purchase,  to  introduce  any  elaborate 
system  either  of  electricity  or  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances, into  the  theatre  ?  The  excellence  of  the  mounting 
of  "Das  Rheingold"  was  surprising;  each  separate 
scene  was  good,  the  rock  scene  of  Valhalla  being  par- 
ticularly beautiful."  The  difficulty,  of  course,  lay  in  the 
actual  changing,  and,  as  extreme  simplicity  had  here 
been  studied,  we  had  only  to  put  up  with  the  necessary 
noise  of  human  beings  instead  of  the  quiet  and  inevitable 
smoothness  of  machinery.  The  Rhine-scene  with 
which  the  work  opens  was  engrossingly  verisimilar,  the 
chief  blot  here  being  Alberich's  ascent  of  the  rock 
by  an  obvious  lift.  Here,  where  machinery  was 
quite  inartistic,  was  the  one  passage  in  which  it 
was  most  superfluously  employed.  There  was  so  solid 
a  rainbow  in  the  last  scene  that  I  was  convinced  that 
Wotan  and  his  gods  intended  really  to  cross  by  it  into 
Valhalla  ;  but  they  funked  even  that  solidity  at  the  last 
moment.  The  business  of  picking  up  the  sword  in 
this  scene  was  also  introduced,  by  the  way.  The  point 
is  a  small  one,  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  but 
for  the  terrifying  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Jameson  to  the 
"Westminster,"  in  which  he  declares  that  so  to  read 
Wagner's  purpose  is  vulgar  and  fatuous — first,  because 
Wagner  never  intended  it ;  second,  because  the  Nibe- 
lungs  manufactured  only  from  precious  metals  ;  and 
third,  because  Mr.  Jameson  has  personal  views  on  the 
use  of  leit-motif.  To  which  it  is  answered  :  that  Wagner 
deliberately  sanctioned  the  business  at  Bayreuth,  and, 
after  all,  Wagner  and  not  Mr.  Jameson  wrote  the 
"Ring;"  that  the  Nrbelungs  did  not  confine  their 
attention  to  the  precious  metals  ;  for  (1)  the  Tarnhelm 
was  made  in  Nibelheim  ;  and  (2)  Minie  expressly  says, 
in  "Siegfried,"  that  he  himself  had  actually  forged 
swords — "  Das  beste  Schwert  das  je  ich  geschweisst," 
etc.  The  point,  as  I  say,  is  unimportant,  but  it  is  as 
well  to  be  always  accurate,  if  that  is  at  all  possible. 

The  cast  of  "  Das  Rheingold  "  was  in  some  respects 
admirable,  in  others  weak.  I  thought  the  best  by  far 
were  Van  Rooy  as  Wotan  and  Marie  Brema  as  Fricka. 
Van  Rooy  clearly  did  not  put  forth  all  his  splendid  vocal 
powers,  but  he  was  dignified  and  impressive.  Miss 
Brema  was,  if  anything,  too  much  of  the  loving  wife  ; 
she  lacked  the  intense  domestic  strictness  which 
attends  the  footsteps  of  the  virtuous  Fricka,  and  she 
seemed  for  ever  in  a  winning  and  pliant  mood,  always 
ready  to  forgive  Wotan  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
One  could  only  feel  that  she  had  married  Wotan  the 
week  before.  Still,  there  were  her  brilliant  intelligence, 
her  fine  voice,  her  dramatic  feeling,  all  ranged  on  the 
side  of  persuasiveness  and  effect.  The  Rhine  maidens 
sang  extremely  well  according  to  the  best-known 
German  methods,  and  the  glimpse  one  got  of  Brener's 
Minie  was  interesting.  Herr  Nebe's  Alberich  was 
acted  with  sternness  and  severity,  but  he  gabbled  the 
part  in  preference  to  singing  it.  The  giants  were  poor. 
Van  Dyck's  Loge  was  brilliantly  acted,  with  rare 
humour  and  quickness.  Mottl,  the  wonderful,  the 
magician,  conducted ;  but  I  purpose  to  reserve  any 
detailed  consideration  of  him  till  next  week,  when  the 
whole  triology — "Die  Walkure,"  "Siegfried,"  and 
"  Gotterdammerung  " — can  be  treated  together.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  Covent  Garden  has  probably  not 
seen  such  a  conductor  before. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Opera  management  purposes- 
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:o  carry  out  its  advertised  scheme  of  producing  two 
acts  of  *•  La  Nozze"  and  "Cavalleria"  on  Monday? 
Two  acts  of  Mozart's  masterpiece  dragged  out  of  their 
place  to  make  a  fool's  holiday  !  Well,  well ;  let  us 
have  the  second  act  of  "  Tristan  "  and  the  mad  scene 
from  "  Lucia"  together  at  once  while  we  are  about  it. 
Ternina  and  Melba  could  then  appear  on  the  same 
night.    The  thing  is  monstrous  :  it  is  fiendish. 

V.  B. 

"THE  AMBASSADOR." 

NEITHER  the  aristocracy  nor  the  mob  goes  to  the 
play  in  such  numbers  as  would  induce  a  London 
manager  to  cater  for  either  of  them  especially  :  it  is  the 
middle  class  which  vastly  predominates  in  the  classic 
trinity  of  playgoers.  And  to  the  middle-class  High 
Life  is  a  permanent  obsession.  Its  own  superiors  have 
an  awful,  an  exquisite  fascination  for  the  middle-class. 
At  its  breakfast  it  will  linger  over  every  sentence  in  the 
social  gossip,  casting  but  a  nervous  glance  at  the  police 
reports.  The  columns  which  describe  the  doings  of  its 
own  epitome  at  St.  Stephen's  delight  it  not  at  all.  It 
knows  all  about  itself.  And  thus  the  London  man- 
ager, its  dependent,  knows  that  any  play  whose  action 
passes  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  or  St.  James's 
Square  is  likelier  far  to  run  well  than  a  play 
of  humbler  venue.  I  share  with  my  class-mates 
their  fond  sentiment  for  the  "Upper  Ten";  indeed,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  a  lion's  share  of  that  sentiment,  for 
in  me  aristolatryis  not  merely  natural  and  circumstantial, 
but  temperamental  also — it  is  the  direction  to  which  my 
sense  of  beauty  draws  me.  Were  I  admitted  to  the 
beau  monde,  the  whole  spell  would  no  doubt  be  broken. 
But  to  me,  who  have  never  been  suffered  to  sit  down  to 
dinner  with  titled  persons,  except  at  the  Hotel  Metropole 
for  some  public  charity, — to  me,  whose  one  visit 
to  a  "Stately  Home  of  England"  was  paid  with 
other  tourists  when  the  family  was  not  in  residence — 
the  beau  monde  seems  always  the  finest  subject-matter 
for  literary  or  dramatic  art.  And  a  strong  preference 
in  subject-matter  is  bound  to  influence  a  critic,  de- 
spite himself.  I  know  that  I  cannot  write  quite 
soberly  about  such  a  play  as  that  which  Mrs. 
Craigie  has  given  to  the  St.  James's.  The  mere 
title  of  the  play  undermines  my  judgment — "The 
Ambassador,"  the  British  Ambassador  to  Rome,  spend- 
ing his  leave  in  Paris,  staying  with  Lady  Beauvedere,  at 
**  Lady  Beauvedere's  residence  in  the  Champs  Elysdes." 
The  programme,  too,  nominum  illustrissimorum  catalogus, 
moves  me  more  deeply  than  a  programme  should. 
Such  titles  as  Lord  St.  Orbyn,  Sir  William  Beauvedere, 
Sir  Charles  de  Lorme,  Lord  Lavensthorpe,  Lord  Regie 
Niton,  Lady  Gwendoline  Marleaze,  the  Princess  Vendra- 
mini  and  the  Duchess  of  Hampshire  mean  very  much  to 
me  and  would  incline  me  to  love  the  play  that  contains 
them,  even  if  that  play  were  vulgarly  written.  I  have 
seen  plays  in  which  the  characters,  bearing  high 
names,  might  as  well  have  been  called  Mr.  Brown, 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  Miss  Robinson,  for  any  distinction 
with  which  their  author  had  endowed  them.  I  have 
liked  even  such  obvious  imposture  better  than  crude, 
unassuming  reality.  But  in  Mrs.  Craigie's  play  there 
is  no  imposture.  The  bearers  of  her  titles  behave  as 
such,  and  the  phases  and  experiences  through  which  she 
puts  them  would  be  unnatural  in  a  milieu  less  exalted. 
Artistically,  then,  Mrs.  Craigie  is  quite  justified  in  her 
choice  of  milieu.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  those  critics  who 
■have  objected  that  the  title  of  her  play  is  inappropriate. 
I  know  that  the  Ambassador,  who  is  the  hero,  does  not 
exercise  any  official  function  in  the  course  of  the  play's 
action.  But,  as  Mrs.  Craigie  presents  him,  he  is  a 
man  whose  character  has  been  formed  to  a  great  extent 
by  his  profession,  and  his  profession  is  in  itself  an  effec- 
tive foil  to  his  actions  :  there  is  more  romance  in  the  love 
of  an  Ambassador  for  a  young  girl  than  there  would  be 
in  that  of  (say)  a  mere  Marquis.  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Alexander  played  the  part  of  the  Ambassador  most 
admirably.  He  is  always  at  his  best  in  love  scenes,  and 
here  he  has  two  or  three  very  beautiful  love-scenes  to 
play.  But  I  wish  he  would  not  assume  a  single  eye-glass 
for  the  part.  It  does  not  disguise  him,  if  that  was  his 
object.  I  know  that  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  diplomat 
must  wear  an  eye-glass  ;  also  that  he  must  wear  a 
moustache  and  a  barbiche.  Mr.  Alexander  ought  to 
wear  all  tkree  or  none  at  all.    Personally,  I  think  he 


ought  to  wear  none  at  all.  Playgoers  are  so  used  to  his 
face  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  it  tampered  with  :  it 
belongs  to  the  nation,  as  who  should  say.  Absolute  dis- 
guise, were  it  necessary  to  the  part,  might  be  tolerated, 
^but  half-measures  are  merely  irritating.  Besides,  dis- 
guise is  right  only  in  the  case  of  an  actor  who 
impersonates.  An  actor  who  does  not  do  that  is 
artistically  justified  in  always  wearing  his  own  face. 
Mr.  Alexander  is  one  of  the  actors  whose  strength  lies 
in  grafting  every  part  they  play  upon  their  own  person- 
alities, not  one  of  those  who  graft  their  own  per- 
sonalities upon  their  every  part.  Which  of  these  two 
forms  of  acting  is  the  truer  form  is  an  academic  ques- 
tion which  I  am  not  going  to  discuss.  There  is 
much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  either  form,  and 
examples  —  both  of  living  and  of  dead  actors — 
might  be  quoted  in  favour  of  either  form.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  one  of  the 
personal  actors.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  he  will 
(figuratively)  drop  his  eye-glass.  I  thought  that  all  the 
members  of  the  caste  acted  well.  If  I  were  asked,  off- 
hand, when  and  where  I  had  seen  a  better  i?igd?iue  than 
is  Miss  Fay  Davis  in  this  play,  I  might  be  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  The  part  is  in  itself  quite  exquisite  and 
enchanting,  but,  much  as  a  part  is,  it  is  not  everything. 
The  reason  why  most  ingenues  are  awful  is  not  that 
their  parts  are  always  bad,  but  that  the  ordinary  young 
lady  cannot  be  herself  on  the  stage  before  the  time  comes 
when  she  is  no  longer  a  young  lady.  All  credit,  then, 
to  Miss  Fay  Davis  for  her  prematurity  in  art.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Irving's  acting  in  the  part  of  Sir  William  Beauve- 
dere I  liked  very  much  indeed,  though  not  quite  so 
much  as  I  liked  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  criticism  of  it. 
"I  have  never  read  Mr.  Meredith's  'Egoist,'"  says 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  "but  it  struck  me  that  this  is 
just  what  Mr.  Meredith  meant."  I  have  read  "The 
Egoist,"  but,  not  being  an  Irish  Member,  I  cannot 
answer  for  Mr.  Meredith.  I  have  seen  "The  Am- 
bassador," but  I  cannot  even  answer  for  Mrs.  Craigie. 
However,  I  thought  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  gave 
a  very  clever  interpretation  of  the  part  that  Mrs. 
Craigie  had  written.  I  have  not  always  cared  for 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irving's  performances.  I  often  think  that 
his  early  reading  for  the  Bar  was  bad  for  his  dramatic 
talent.  Asa  jeune  premier,  he  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  me  too  magisterial,  too  judicial  even,  in  his  manner. 
Perhaps  he  has  rather  too  strong  a  personality  for  his 
years.  Seeing  him  in  a  part  such  as  that  which  he  is 
playing  now,  one  can  but  acknowledge  his  great  intelli- 
gence :  here  his  peculiar  mannerisms,  his  air  as  of  one 
about  to  assume  the  black  cap  or  to  inquire  "Who  is 
Connie  Gilchrist?"  are  by  no  means  amiss.  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrough  and  Miss  Hilda  Rivers  and  Mr. 
Esmond  are  all  quite  effective  in  their  parts.  Mr. 
Fred.  Terry  does  all  that  he  can  with  the  part 
of  Major  Lascelles — but,  Heavens,  what  a  part ! 
Enigmatic  characters  are  all  very  well  in  real  life,  but 
they  are  among  the  things  which  a  dramatist  must 
avoid.  In  a  theatre  one  has  no  time  for  detective 
psychology.  The  author  must  make  his  characters 
reveal  themselves  to  one.  Except  that  he  was  there  to 
do  certain  necessary  things  in  the  third  act,  one  could 
say  nothing  of  Major  Lascelles.  Mr.  Fred  Terry  is  so 
good  an  actor  and  has  so  fine  a  presence  that  he 
is  peculiarly  unsuited  to  a  shadow's  part.  He  cannot 
efface  himself.  There  he  is  acting — with  nothing  to  act. 
There  he  is,  with  his  buoyant,  elastic  tread,  and 
shoulders  regardless  of  expanse — to  what  purpose  ? 
A  less  gifted  actor  would  not  make  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  part  so  obvious.  But  I  think  that  the 
part  of  Major  Lascelles  is  the  only  point  at  which 
Mrs.  Craigie  fails  through  inexperience.  For  the  rest, 
she  seem  to  have  achieved  through  sure  instinct  for  the 
stage  that  which  most  dramatists  only  learn  from  years 
of  bitter  experience.  This  makes  her  play  all  the 
fresher  and  more  delightful.  That  she  is  witty  and 
writes  well,  every  one  knew  before.  But  that  her  wit 
and  her  literary  style  would  lose  nothing  through  trans- 
lation to  another  medium,  one  would  hardly  have  ex- 
pected. Perhaps  one  over-rates  the  wit  of  her  characters. 
When  a  Peer  makes  a  joke  one  is  apt  to  laugh  more 
loudly  and  more  readily  than  at  jokes  made  by  one's 
equals  in  station.  Whether  the  aristocracy  is  so  witty 
as  Mrs.  Craigie  suggests  I  do  not  know.    There  is  a 
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kind  of  tradition  in  the  middle-class  that  the  aristocracy 
is  dull.  That  is  a  tradition  bred  of  jealousy, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conver- 
sation of  the  aristocracy  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  middle-class.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Mallock  have  accustomed  us  to  the  witty  aristocrat  in 
fiction.  In  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan"  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde  introduced  the  witty  aristocrat  to  the  stage. 
Between  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  and  "The  Ambas- 
sador "  several  critics  have  drawn  comparison,  and  such 
comparison  was  of  course  inevitable.  Each  play  was 
produced  at  the  St.  James's,  and  each  was  a  first  serious 
essay  in  drama  made  by  a  writer  who  had  gained  dis- 
tinction in  literature,  and  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other, 
there  is  wit,  style  and  natural  instinct  for  the  technique 
of  drama.  But  the  likeness  of  the  two  plays  is  only 
superficial.  In  Mr.  Wilde's  dramatic  work  there  was 
always  a  certain  insolence,  a  disdain  for  his  medium.  He 
made  all  his  characters  talk  as  he  wrote — their  wit  was 
always  his  wit ;  and  their  longer  speeches  were  always 
prose-poems.  Mrs.  Craigie,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
every  one  of  her  characters  witty  according  to  his  or  her 
temperament,  and  writes  for  them  speeches  which, 
though  musical,  are  not  unlike  the  speeches  which 
people  do  make,  now  and  again,  in  real  life.  Mr.  Wilde 
showed  little  interest  in  psychology,  and  he  regarded 
life,  sometimes  from  the  poet's  standpoint,  with  large 
emotion,  sometimes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  philoso- 
pher. But  Mrs.  Craigie  cares  much  for  psychology, 
and  life  she  regards  only  through  a  haze  of  pretty 
sentimentalism  and  prettier  cynicism.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  better  equipment  than  Mrs.  Craigie's  for  the  writing 
of  comedies.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Craigie  was  born  to 
write  perfect  little  comedies.  A  rare  distinction  !  I 
hope  she  will  not  be  induced  to  despise  her  true  gift, 
and  to  essay  heavy  tasks.    I  see  that  Mr.  Archer  is 


already  hinting  that  she 
heavy.  That  is  so  like  Mr. 
critics.  Almost  every  critic 
ing  or  commanding  artists 
from  what  they  are  doing, 
will 
will 


ought    to   do  something 
Archer.    It  is  so  like  most 
spends  his  time  in  implor- 
to  do  something  different 
I  do  hope  that  Mrs.  Craigie 
profit  by  the  awful  example  of  Mr.   Pinero,  and 
not  fall  under   the  spell  of  Mr.  Archer's  prose- 


lytising eye.  I  have  my  misgivings.  I  have  noted 
with  concern  that  in  her  recent  books  she  has  shown  a 
certain  restiveness,  a  certain  contempt  for  her  own 
7tidtier.  How  many  charming  talents  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  instilled  desire  to  do  "  important"  work  !  Some 
people  are  born  to  lift  heavy  weights.  Some  are  born  to 
juggle  with  golden  balls.  The  lifters  are  far  more 
numerous  in  England  than  are  the  jugglers.  Mrs. 
Craigie  is  one  of  the  few  good  jugglers  we  have.  She 
should  not  try  to  lift  heavy  weights.  Max. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  are  signs  that  the  stock  markets  are  approach- 
ing a  period  of  greater  activity  than  has  prevailed 
for  some  time  past.  The  week  has  been  mainly  occupied 
by  the  details  of  the  settlement,  but  now  that  this  is 
out  of  the  way,  both  dealers  and  jobbers  seem  to  be 
expecting  more  business  during  the  next  account,  in 
spite  of  its  being  a  nineteen-day  one.  War  news 
of  the  week  has  not  had  much  effect  upon  quotations, 
and  the  general  political  situation,  although  it  is  not 
clear,  is  not  in  any  quarter  considered  to  be  threaten- 
ing. The  almost  utter  cessation  of  public  buying 
recently  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  would  seem  as  if,  for 
the  time  being  at  any  rate,  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  that  the  public  has  taken  a 
pledge  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  stocks  and  shares. 
The  sensation  of  the  week  has,  of  course,  been  the 
bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Hooley,  but  this  event  has  had 
practically  no  effect  upon  quotations.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  Mr.  Hooley  holds  very  few  shares  in 
any  of  the  companies  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
and  consequently  there  is  no  expectation  of  a  depres- 
sion in  prices  due  to  realisations  on  his  account. 

Money  remains  abundant  and  although  the  weekly 
statement  of  the  Bank  of  England  shows  no  great  change, 
the  position  of  the  central  establishment  continues  to 
grow  stronger.  No  change  was  made  on  Thursday  in 
the  Bank  rate,  which  remains  at  3  per  cent.,  but  the 
indications  are  that  before  long  another  reduction  in  the 


rate  may  be  expected  ;  the  discount  houses  have  aired 
lowered  their  rates  for  deposits  \  per  cent.  Nej 
half  a  million  of  gold  was  received  at  the  Bank  f 
abroad, and  the  reserve  has  increased  ;£i, 289,712  duik 
the  week,  whilst  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilie 
has  risen  1*29  per  cent,  to  49*18  per  cent. 

The  settlement  in  Home  Railways  was  a  cheerful  n 
for   speculators   for   the   rise.     Rises   were   gen.  a 
throughout   the  list,    the    only   important  excepliij 
being  Great  Westerns,  which  fell  2\  during  the  ftfl 
night  in  consequence  of  the  South  Wales  coal  stril 
Taff  Vale  also  fell  2  points  for  the  same  reason.  SoB 
Easterns  showed  the  biggest  improvement,  the  ll 
ferred  rising  2^  to  113^  and  the  Ordinary  2  to  iq 
Chatham  second  Preference  also  rose  2  points,  whsj 
amongst  the  Heavies  North  Easterns  with  a  rise  of  :j 
was  easily  first.  Almost  all  other  stocks  showed  impros 
ments  from  a  half  to  one  point.    Cheaper  money  is  \ 
doubt  the  main  reason  -for  the  improvement  in  HoT 
Rails,  but  the  better  political  situation  has  also  1 
its  effect.    The  traffic  receipts  of  the  week  have 
been  of  the  usual  satisfactory  character,  except  in 
cases  of  the  North  Eastern  and  the  Lancashire  •<. 
Yorkshire  lines.    The  North  Western  shows  a  decre;)i 
°f  £32>°°°,  the  Great  Western  of  ^19,000,  and 
Midland  of  ^17,000. 

Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 

Company.  Dividend  Price 

1897.        8  June. 

Great  Northern  "  A "    2\    "52  . 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2\    55  ., 

Brighton  Deferred   7    177    3 


88^. 
57f 


Yield  t 

£  s, 
4  6 
4 

16 

14 
12 


Midland  Deferred    3! 

Caledonian  Deferred   2^ 

Great  Western    6   

North  Eastern    6|    177^   311 

NorthWestern    7^    ig8|          3  11 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5^    1451          3  ia 

9 
8 
6 
5 
4 
3- 
2 

18 

18. 


Brighton  Ordinary   6|    186    3 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3I    1131   3 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4    i2o|   3 

Caledonian  Ordinary   5^    156    3 

South  Eastern  Ordinary  ...  4^          152    3 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3    94    3 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  7    22Sk   3 

Midland  Preferred    2\    851   2 

Great  Eastern   3^    i2o| 


Metropolitan    3^    132    2  16 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  i|    67    2  4 

In  American  Rails  making-up  prices  emphasised  tl 
fact  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention,  th; 
prices  have  been  pushed  up  to  a  remarkably  high  leve 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oh 
Preference,  every  description  of  Americans  showed 
considerable  rise  during  the  past  account.  Norther 
Pacific  Preferred  led  the  way  with  a  rise  of  4f,  an 
Northern  Pacific  Common  Stock  and  Denver  Preferenc 
followed  closely  with  a  rise  of  4^  each.  Milwaukee 
improved  3  points,  Union  Pacific  Preferred  3^.  Th 
pace  has,  however,  been  too  rapid  to  last,  and  durin 
the  week  there  has  been  a  slight  relapse  in  spite  of  th 
favourable  war  news.  The  early  termination  of  the  wa 
has  practically  been  already  discounted  in  the  price  c 
American  shares,  and  unless  quotations  go  considerabl; 
lower  before  Spain  "climbs  down"  prices  cannot  b 
much  affected  by  the  actual  cessation  of  hostilities.  Ii 
view  of  the  present  position  it  seems  probable  that  thi 
"bears"  are  more  likely  to  make  profits  in  thi: 
department  than  the  "bulls." 
Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway 
before  the  war  scare  and  now. 


Stocks 


Railway. 

Price 

Price 

Differ- 

28 January. 

8  June. 

ence. 

Atchison  and  Topeka  ... 

•  ••   i3i  • 

•     13*  • 

...  4-$ 

...    14I  .. 

•     I4&  • 

••  +K 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 

...    99£  .. 

•  103 

•■  +3? 

•     13*  • 

••   — ij 

...  109I-  .. 

.  io8|  . 

—  1 J 

-    58f  •• 

•    57i  • 

.120 

•  +7i 

North  Pacific  Preference 

...    68£  .. 

•    71*  • 

•  +3* 

60  .. 

•    59*  • 

...    igi  .. 

.    20J  . 

:  7** 
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I\  ET    I  IELD  Or 

/\.MbKlLAN 

T?  \  n  in*  vc 

Dividends 

Price 

Yield 

Company. 

paid  1897. 

8  June. 

per  cent. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5   

4  17  1 

••••  5   

io8i 

412  1 

••••  3   

681 
4 

4  7IO 

Pennsylvania  ($50)  — 

••••  5   

59|   

4        3  8 

Denver  Preference  

52I   

3l6  0 

4   

120   

3  4° 

Southern  Preference   

  1   

33i   

2  19  8 

Amongst  Industrials  the  principal  movements  during 
the  past  account  were  in  Welsbachs  and  J.  &  P.  Coats. 
YVelsbachs  Ordinary  rose  3^  points  on  the  fortnight,  the 
Deferred  i.V,  and  the  Preference  2.  There  is  a  very  ge- 
neral belief  that  the  new  developments  in  connexion  with 
incandescent  gas-lighting  are  of  great  importance,  and 
we  anticipate  that  Welsbachs  Ordinary  will  before  long 
be  quoted  again  at  over  120.  At  present  they  stand  at 
113.  J.  &.  P.  Coats'  Ordinary  rose  2f  on  the  account, 
and  Russian  Oils  1^.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk  in  the  City  about  Whiteley's,  which  it  is  rumoured 
will  be  floated  as  a  company  before  very  long.  It  is 
even  stated  that  a  big  combination  is  on  foot,  and 
that,  by  an  amalgamation  of  Whiteley's  with  Harrod's, 
the  "  biggest  store  on  earth"  will  be  established. 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 


Dividend 

Yield 

Company. 

1897. 

Price 

per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

8  June. 

£ 

s. 

J. 

10 

7 

8 

1 1 

8 

7 

Bovril  Deferred  

5 

5 

8 

0 

0 

Do.  Ordinary   

7  — 

1  5 

7 

9 

4 

Linotype  Deferred 

9  ... 

7h 

6 

0 

0 

Mazawattee  Tea   

8  ... 

If  ... 

5 

16 

4 

Eley  Brothers  {£10)  ... 

i7i  ... 

37 

5 

14 

7 

National  Telephone  (£5} 

6  ... 

5# 

5 

6 

8 

Holborn  &  Frascati  

10  (i)  ... 

i§  ... 

5 

6 

S 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co  

12 

4  - 

5 

6 

8 

Linotype  Ordinary  {£•>) 

6  ... 

5 

2 

7 

Bryant  &  May  (£$)  ... 

i7i  ... 

iif  ::: 

5 

1 

4 

Jay's   

7*  .» 

15 

5 

0 

0 

7i  - 

1*  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Spiers  &  Pond  (£10) 

10 

4 

10 

S 

Harrod's  Stores   

20 

4 

8 

10 

5 

Ii  ... 

4 

8 

10 

9i  - 

2\  ... 

4 

4 

5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  {£10)  • ... 

20 

60 

3 

6 

S 

(*)  Including 

bonus  of 

2  per  cent. 

The  South  African  Market  still  remains  in  a  condition 
of  suspended  animation,  but  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
business  prices  have  not  fallen  to  any  great  extent,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  position  is  strong. 
When  activity  is  resumed  in  this  department  a  consider- 
able rise  in  the  prices  of  all  the  better-class  shares  is 
certain.  Changes  during  the  last  account  were  very 
irregular.  Rand  Mines,  which  may  always  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  the  state  of  the  market,  rose  |-  during  the 
fortnight,  but  the  deep  levels  in  some  cases  showed 
slight  falls,  Robinson  Deep  dropping  \  to  9,  and 
Geldenhuis  Deep  £  to  Crown  Deep,  however,  rose 
5  to  1  if.  The  crushings  for  the  month  show  no  par- 
ticular features  with  the  exception  of  the  Robinson 
Deep's  first  return.  The  output  in  general  shows  no 
falling  off,  and  since  an  abundance  of  rain  has  now 
fallen  on  the  Rand  the  water  difficulty  is  quite  at  an  end. 
The  Van  Ryn  return  is  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Under 
the  new  management  this  mine  is  making  rapid  progress, 
and  may  now  be  relied  upon  to  give  steady  and  in- 
creasing returns.  Working  costs  have  been  reduced  to 
under  20s.  a  ton,  and  by  careful  sorting  the  yield  is 
being  raised  and  will  be  undoubtedly  maintained  at  a 
very  profitable  level.  As  soon  as  the  development  of 
the  two  properties,  the  Van  Ryn  and  the  Van  Ryn  West, 
is  far  enough  advanced  the  full  mill  of  120  stamps  will 
be  run,  and  the  estimate  of  profits  which  we  have 
already  given  with  regard  to  this  mine  will  be  realised 
and  probably  surpassed. 

The  first  crushing  of  the  Robinson  Deep  is  now  pub- 
lished, and  fully  bears  out  all  we  have  said  at  various 
times  concerning  the  great  value  of  this  property. 


During  May  and  part  of  April  40  stamps  were  at  work 
for  41  days.  They  crushed  8620  tons  of  ore,  and  the  total 
yield  was  7739  ounces  of  gold.  This  is  a  very  fine 
result  for  the  first  crushing,  especially  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  return  from  the  slimes  is  not  included  in  the 
total.  The  yield  works  out  at  very  nearly  18  dwts.  to 
the  ton,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  yield  from  the 
slimes  plant,  and  the  improvement  which  may  be  ex- 
pected when  the  mill  has  been  at  work  for  some  time,  a 
yield  of  one  ounce  to  the  ton  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated. With  a  yield  of  only  18  dwts.,  however,  when 
the  full  mill  of  200  stamps  is  at  work,  the  estimate  of 
profits  we  gave  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  be 
exceeded.  Allowing  25s.  per  ton  for  working  costs, 
the  mine  should  make  a  profit  of  nearly  ^80,000  a 
month,  or  nearly  £1 ,000,000  a  year.  The  estimated  divi- 
dends of  200  per  cent,  given  in  our  table  of  the  probable 
yield  of  the  deep-level  mines  will  therefore  easily  be 
earned.  The  result  of  the  first  crushing  should  send 
the  price  of  Robinson  Deeps  up  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  that  at  which  they  have  stood  for  some  time  past. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Pro- 

Company. 

Estimated 

Price, 

Lite  ot 

1.11 
baole 

Dividends. 

8  June. 

Mine. 

Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

••    35  •• 

.     If  . 

•  7°(?)  ■ 

..  18 

..    40  .. 

■  iH  ■ 

..12 

■•  17 

..  150 

•    9l  • 

.12 

•  r5 

50  •• 

•    2%  ■ 

.  18 

•■  15 

..  500 

■    9}  • 

1 

..  11 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

1  8 

.  6 

..  11 

Glencairn   

••    35  •• 

:  \\ : 

.11 

..  1 1 

..    50  .. 

•    2|  . 

.  8 

..  10 

•  •  35°  •• 

•  24!  . 

•  17 

..  10 

•  J3  • 

.  8 

..  10 

80  .. 

•    57  • 

.  8 

..  10 

60  . 

•  3to  • 

..  10 

..  8 

Roodepoort  United  . 

..    50  . 

•    3i  ■ 

••  r5 

..  8 

Meyer  and  Charlton  . 

..    70  .. 

•    3l  • 

.  10 

..  8 

..  150  .. 

.  10  . 

.  10 

..  8 

■•    75  r 

•    9*  • 

..  8 

..  8 

City  and  Suburban(6). 

..    15  .. 

•  5tb"  • 

..  17 

••  7 

.    8  . 

..  16 

••  7 

•  3i  • 

••  13 

..  6 

•    7i  • 

.  12 

..  6 

•      38  • 

•  4° 

..  6 

••    35  •• 

2-T- 

..  9 

..  6 

Geldenhuis  Estate... 

..  100 

C-3- 
04  • 

■•  7 

••  5 

••  75 

•  5t<t  • 

..  8(8) 

••  5 

•  •    15  ■ 

..  20(?) 

..  4 

Langlaagte  Estate 

..    30  . 

•    3*  • 

•  J5 

..  4 

Durban  Roodepoort . 

..    80  .. 

•  4  ■ 

..  9 

..  4 

Worcester   

60  . 

■      2\  . 

••  4 

••  3 

(l)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^"250,000.  (2)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^110,000.  (3)  51^  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  ^250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(*)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^"100,000.  (5)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  ^200,000.  (6)  £a  shares.  (7)  ^5 
shares.  (")  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

Deep  Levels. 


Company. 

Estimated 
Dividends. 

Price, 
8  June. 

Life  of 
Mine. 

Pro- 
bable 

Net 
Yie' 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

*Robinson  Deep  (J)  .. 
Willage  Main  Reef(4) 

....     50  . 

....  105  . 

,      60  . 
.,.  io8(3)  . 

•••    75  • 
...    7o(3)  . 

....  40 

....  4J 
r* 

..     91  . 

••    3f  • 

•  •  ni  • 

6*  . 

•  5 
..  / 

..  20 
..  I " 

Langlaagte  Deep  

The  mines  marked  * 
(')  Started  crushing  wi*' 
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24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ^36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (3)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working-.  (4)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ^200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.     (5)  shares. 

Westralian s  have  now  recovered  from  the  shock 
administered  by  Mr.  Bottomley,  and  the  market  has 
been  much  more  lively  for  the  past  fortnight.  Adelaide 
has  been  buying  heavily,  and  the  better  descriptions  of 
mines  look  much  more  cheerful.  Kalgurlis  especially 
have  been  in  demand.  At  the  end  of  the  May  account 
they  stood  at  only  slightly  above  5,  but  on  Tuesday  they 
made  up  at  5I,  and  on  Thursday  were  as  high  as  6|. 
Bottomley  shares  remain  in  active.  All  the  eloquence 
that  has  been  spent  atiithe  meetings  of  the  various 
Bottomley  Companies  has  availed  only  to  make  the 
shareholders  pay  up  their  calls.  Neither  the  Stock 
Exchange  nor  the  general  public  has  been  impressed  by 
it  in  the  least. 

It  is  being  rather  too  hastily  assumed  that  Mr. 
Hooley's  bankruptcy  is  the  end  of  his  career.  We  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  it  is  only  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Hooley  has  been  a  rare  bird  amongst  company  pro- 
moters. He  has  always  played  fair,  in  the  sense  that 
whenever  he  has  brought  out  a  company  he  has  always 
told  the  public  exactly  what  he  was  making"out  of  it, 
or  rather  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  making  out  of  it. 
He  has  always  said  in  effect,  "  I  have  paid  so  much  for 
this  property,  and  I  am  selling  it  to  you  for  so  much. 
You  can  take  it  or  leave  it."  Until  very  recently  the 
public  always  took  it,  and  jumped  over  each  other  to 
get  it.  But  Mr.  Hooley,  after  he  had  shared  with  his 
syndicate  and  the  newspapers  the  profits  made  on  each 
transaction,  only  received  a  small  proportion  of  the  profits 
he  was  supposed  to  have  made.  Of  late  he  has  been  made 
the  victim  of  a  general  attack,  and  the  step  he  has  taken 
has  been  in  reality  to  protect  himself  and  his  genuine 
creditors  against  the  numerous  unscrupulous  people 
who  have  been  attempting  to  squeeze  the  last  penny  of 
blackmail  out  of  him.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when 
his  estate  comes  to  be  wound  up  it  will  show  a  very 
considerable  surplus  and  that  all  his  creditors  will  be 
paid  in  full.  Mr.  Hooley  has  made  the  mistake  of  being 
too  generous,  and  he  has  broken  all  the  traditions  of 
the  millionaire  company  promoter  by  his  open-handed- 
ness.  There  will  be  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a 
number  of  people,  amongst  them  the  proprietors  of 
certain  financial  journals,  if  Mr.  Hooley  in  his  public 
examination  reveals  certain  incidents  in  his  relations 
with  them. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

THE  GILL  MCDOWELL  JARRAH  COMPANY. 

The  Jarrah-wood  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it 
is  an  industry  that  will  probably  do  more  for  the  Colony 
of  Western  Australia  than  all  the  gold  mines  at  Cool- 
gardie.    The  many  uses  to  which  this  hard  wood  can 
be  usefully  put  are  rapidly  being  recognised,  and  the 
demand  for  Jarrah  wood  for  paving,  pier  and  harbour 
work,  railway  sleepers  and  the  like  is  so  great  that  the 
factories  at  present  in  existence  are  quite  unable  to  cope 
with   it.     The  Westralian  Karri   and  Jarrah  Wood 
Companies   already   in   existence   are   making  large 
profits,  but  there  is  room  for  a  very  great  addition  to 
the  present  sources  of  supply.    Though  gold  mines 
and  big  trading  companies  may  offer  more  alluring 
prospects  to  the  investor  on  the  surface,  this  particular 
industry  is  one  which  we  can  recommend  as  likely  to 
furnish  large   profits   in  the   future.     There  is  only 
one    company    which    has    been   in    existence  long 
enough  to  show  results,  but  it  has  been  so  successful 
that   its    shares   already    stand    at   nearly   200  per 
cent,   premium,  and  the  shares   of  other  companies 
which   have    not   yet  declared   dividends,    are  also 
quoted  at  a  premium  on   the  Stock  Exchange.  A 
company,    therefore,    which    asks   for   more  capital 
from  the  public  to  exploit  this  growing  and  profitable 
industry  has  from  the  outset  serious  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  the  genuine  investor.     When,  as  is  the 
>     case  with  the  Gill  McDowell  Company,  a  moderate 
*    capitalisation,  a  large  property,  a  business  already  in 
^6  existence  and  making  large  profits,  and  a  powerful 
OBoard  of  Directors,  are  presented  to  the  public,  it  will 


not  be  surprising  if  the  demand  for  shares  in  the  new 
enterprise  should  be  very  great.    The  Gill  McDowell 
Jarrah  Company  starts  with  a  capital  of  ^250,000  to 
acquire  and  extend  the  two  businesses  of  Messrs.  Gill  & 
Co.  and  Messrs.  McDowell  &  Co.,  at  Perth,  in  Western 
Australia.  The  businesses  are  taken  over  from  1  October, 
1897,  and  the  new  Company  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  large  profits  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
nine  months.    The  area  of  forest  acquired  by  the  Gill 
McDowell  Company  amounts  to  154,000  acres,  and 
there  are,   in  addition,  4  sawmills  already  in  active 
operation.    The  profits  of  the  two  businesses  now  to 
be  combined  were,  for  the  year  ending  31  October, 
1897,  ^17,861.    In  an  industry  so  rapidly  growing  as 
the  Westralian  hardwood  past  profits  are,  however, 
scarcely  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  future. 
The  purchase  price  of  the  properties  acquired  by  the  Gill 
McDowell  Company  is  ^"200,000,  of  which  ^83,332 
is  taken  in  shares,  the  largest  amount  which  is  allowed 
by  the  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.    A  com- 
parison of  the  position  of  the  Gill  McDowell  Company 
with  that  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Westralian  hard- 
wood companies,  the  Millars  Karri  and  Jarrah  Forests, 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  former.    The  Millars  Company 
has  an  issued  capital  of  ^300,000.    It  owns  112,000 
acres  of  forest,  nearly  a  quarter  of  which  is  Karri  wood, 
a  timber  which  is  not  so  useful  as  Jarrah,  since  it  has 
not  the  same  resistance  against  the  attacks  of  the  white 
ant  and  other  predatory  insects.    The  purchase  price 
paid  for  this  property  by  the  Company  was  ^250,000, 
exclusive   of  the   stock   of  timber,  stores,  cash  and 
additional  plant,  for  which  the  Company  had  to  pay  in 
hard  cash.    Nevertheless  the  Millars  Company  has  paid 
a  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  on  its  Ordinary  Snares,  and 
the  present  price  of  the  jQi  shares  is  only  a  trifle  under 
£3.    The  Gill  McDowell  Company  on  the  other  hand 
is   capitalised  at  ^250,000,  ^50,000  less   than  the 
Millars  Company,  its  acreage  of  forest  is  fifty  per  cent, 
greater,  the  purchase  price  is  twenty  per  cent,  less, 
and  it  includes  all  stock  and  assets,  and  the  profits  since 
1  October  last,  which  to  31  December  last  were  ^5000, 
and  to  date  can  scarcely  be  less  than  ^"20,000.  The 
directorate  of  the  Gill  McDowell  Company  is  a  very 
powerful  and  responsible  one.    The  chairman  is  Lord 
Lurgan,  of  Fish  Oil  fame,  and  with  him  are  Sir  Roger 
T.  Goldworthy,  K.C.M.G.,  the  former  Colonial  Secre- 
tary for  Western  Australia  ;  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  M.I.C.E., 
and  chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  ;  Mr.  James  Priestley,  J. P.,  the  well- 
known  Yorkshire  manufacturer,  and  a  director  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway ;  Mr.  Percy  Hoar, 
not  less  well  known  in  the  timber  trade  ;  and  the  Hon. 
George  E.  Hill-Trevor.    The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
divided  into  125,000  six  per  cent.  Cumulative  Prefer- 
ence shares  and  125,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1.  each, 
of  which  83,334  Preference  and  83,334  Ordinary  shares 
are  now  offered  for  subscription.    The  list  opens  on 
Monday  next,  and  closes  on  or  before  Wednesday. 
Both  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares  seem  to  us 
to  be  an  admirable  investment. 

THE  KHEDIVIAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  &  GRAVING  DOCK 
COMPANY. 

The  Khedivial  Mail  Steamship  and  Graving  Dock 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^300,000,  in  40,000  five  and 
a  half  per  cent.  Preference  shares  of  £5  and  100,000 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  takes  over  the  fleet  of 
steamships,  graving  and  floating  docks,  land,  buildings, 
and  other  properties  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment. There  are  eleven  vessels  in  all  engaged  in  traffic 
between  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  Alexandria  and 
the  Syrian  coast  and  the  Suez  and  Red  Sea  ports,  and  at 
Alexandria  there  is  a  floating  dock,  which  will  take 
vessels  up  to  3700  tons,  with  engine-shop  and  foundry 
in  which  general  repairing  work  can  be  carried  on. 
There  is  also  a  similar  property  at  Suez,  and  at 
both  places  boats,  lighters,  steam  launches,  &c.  The 
company  undertakes  also  to  construct  a  new  graving 
dock  at  Alexandria,  and  it  will  receive  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  a  subsidy  of  ^6000  for  the  next  four- 
teen years.  A  sanguine  view  of  the  prospective  receipts 
of  the  Company  is  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  and 
^275,000  is  to  be  paid  for  the  concession  and  assets, 
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payable  as  to  ^"175,000  in  cash,  and  as  to  ^100,000  in 
fully  paid  ordinary  shares. 

THE  KLONDYKE  TWENTY  MILES  CONCESSION,  LIMITED. 

Another  new  company  has  been  added  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  British  Columbian  ventures  in  the 
Klondyke  Twenty  Miles  Concession,  Limited.  This 
Company  is  formed  with  a  share  capital  of  ^100,000, 
divided  into  100,000  shares  of  £1  each,  of  which 
50,000  shares  are  offered  to  the  public.  The  Company 
is  to  be  engaged,  the  prospectus  states,  in  dredging 
and  mining  for  twenty  miles  along  the  gold-bearing 
river-beds  in  the  Klondyke  Yukon  zone.  The  conces- 
sions held  are  five  miles  respectively  on  the  Yukon, 
Lewes,  Big  Salmon,  and  Pelly  Rivers.  Each  conces- 
sion is  leased  for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  The  manner 
in  which  the  river  beds  are  worked  is  described  as  a 
new  feature.  The  rivers,  which  are  shallow,  freeze  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  ice  is  then  removed  down  to  the 
bed  within  a  short  distance  of  hard  pan.  The  purchase 
price  of  the  Company  is  fixed  at  ^60,000,  the  vendor 
takes  ^50,000  in  shares  and  ^10,000  in  cash,  and  a 
balance  of  ^"40,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
working  capital.  The  prospectus  is  ingeniously  worded 
and  works  Mr.  Ogilvies  reports  for  all,  and  a  good  deal 
more,  than  they  are  worth,  so  far  as  regards  the  par- 
ticular property  to  be  acquired,  but  we  doubt  if  the 
public  will  be  attracted  to  the  issue. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  June,  1898. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  21  May  (which  I  did  not  see 
until  last  week)  you  print  my  refusal  to  accept  your 
business  manager's  "  special  terms  "  for  an  advertise- 
ment, and  in  doing  so  renew  the  attack  upon  this 
Society,  which  I  indicated  as  a  reason  for  our  not 
advertising  in  the  "  Saturday  Review."  I  certainly  did 
not  suppose,  from  the  tone  previously  adopted,  that  you 
would  have  gladly  published  a  correction  of  your 
statements  if  shown  to  be  wrong,  but,  as  you  now 
definitely  state  this,  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  whole  gist  of  your  attack  was  that  the  Norwich 
Union  is  an  expensively  conducted  office  and  should  in 
consequence  be  avoided.  In  developing  this  motif 'you 
state  that  the  Society  maintains  five  "  expensive 
branches  "  in  London  alone,  and  that  "  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  "is  "  laughably  inconsistent  with  the  boast  of 
rigid  economy  to  be  found  in  the  prospectus."  The 
statement  that  we  have  five — or  any  other  number— of 
**  expensive  branches  "  in  London,  is  absolutely  untrue, 
and  you  are  quite  unable  to  produce  the  slightest  justifi- 
cation for  such  a  charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our 
London  business  is  more  economical  than  that  from  any 
other  district.  That  the  whole  business  is  most  econo- 
mically obtained,  and  that  your  statement  to  the 
contrary  is  unfair  and  misleading,  you  have  fortunately 
given  me  a  simple  means  of  demonstrating  by  publish- 
ing the  excellent  article  on  "  Life  Office  Expenses"  in 
your  issue  of  Saturday  last.  Beginning  with  the  very 
just  remark  that  "the  subject  is  often  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  wrong  results,"  you  proceed  to  show 
clearly  that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  expenses  fairly,  that  we  should 
discriminate  between  the  new  and  renewal  premiums, 
and  allot  to  each  the  appropriate  expenditure,  adding 
"if  this  is  done,  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  a 
company  may  be  spending  a  large  percentage  of  its 
total  premium  income,  and  yet,  if  it  is  issuing  a  large 
amount  of  new  assurances,  it  may  really  be  conducting 
its  business  at  a  very  moderate  cost."  My  point  is  that 
if  you  had  only  applied  to  this  Society  the  method  you 
now  lay  down  as  essential,  you  would  have  shown  it  to 
be  not  only  nol  an  extravagant  Office,  but  actually  more 
economically  conducted  than  certain  Offices  which  you 
have  justly  selected  for  commendation  on  account  of 
their  economy. 

In  the  same  article,  after  describing  various  methods 
of  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  expenses,  you  ex- 
press a  preference,  with  which  experts  would  generally 
agree,  for  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Schooling,  and  add : 


"  If  we  are  to  set  up  a  hard-and-fast  average  standard, 
no  better  test  could  be  adopted  than,  say,  75  per  cent, 
on  the  first  year's  premiums  and  jl  per  cent,  on  re- 
newals ;"  and,  as  you  evidently  had  Mr.  Schooling's 
latest  publication  before  you  when  writing,  I  think  you 
must  have  observed  that  the  Norwich  Union  expendi- 
ture is  there  given  as  only  62*95  Per  cent,  on  new 
premiums  and  6-30  per  cent,  on  renewals. 

In  writing  this  letter  I  have  stepped  somewhat  out  of 
our  usual  course,  in  order  to  accept  your  offer  to  pub- 
lish my  letter  of  correction,  and,  as  you  may  find  it  to 
have  some  bearing  on  the  matter,  I  send  you  an  advance 
copy  of  our  report  and  accounts  for  1897,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  on  the  29th  inst.  — 
Yours  faithfully,  J.  M.  Deuchar, 

Secretary  and  Actuary. 

[We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  above  letter  from  Mr. 
Deuchar.  In  1895  the  Norwich  Union  Society  had  five 
branches  in  London,  and,  according  to  Bourne's 
"Directory"  for  1898,  they  have  five  branches  still. 
The  branches  for  the  most  part  have  the  appearance  of 
being  expensive,  and  it  still  strikes  us  that  the  London 
business  could  be  managed  at  less  expense  with  fewer 
offices.  Mr.  Deuchar  is  fully  entitled  to  claim  that  the 
proportion  of  new  business  transacted  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  calculating  the  expense  ratios  ;  but 
while  we  think  Mr.  Schooling's  method  is  the  least  un- 
satisfactory way  of  making  such  a  calculation,  we  hold 
that  no  method  is  altogether  reliable  unless  other  con- 
siderations are  also  taken  into  account.  One  very  im- 
portant consideration  is  whether  the  new  business  is  of 
a  permanent  character,  and  we  pointed  out  that 
although  the  new  premiums  of  the  Norwich  Union 
for  1S94  exceeded  ^"108,000,  the  total  premiums 
of  1894  were  only  £24.00  in  excess  of  the  total 
premiums  of  1893.  If  it  takes  new  premiums  of 
^108,000  to  increase  the  total  premium  to  the  extent 
of  ^2000,  the  conditions  are,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  abnormal,  and  ordinary  tests  scarcely  apply. 
Mr.  Schooling's  method  is  only  applied  by  him  to  the 
annual  accounts,  and  for  comparing  an  office  with  its 
own  past  or  with  the  provision  made  for  future 
expenses  and  profits  he  employs  the  percentage  of  the 
total  premiums  that  is  absorbed  in  commission  and 
expenses.  In  dealing  with  the  Norwich  Union  Society 
we  also  adopted  this  method,  and  showed  that  the 
expenditure  provided  for  by  the  Society  is  growing 
steadily  less,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  steadily 
more.  But  the  net  result  of  our  consideration  of  the 
Society's  position  was  that  an  assurer  could  assure  to 
better  advantage  elsewhere  than  in  the  Norwich  Union. 
This  statement  Mr.  Deuchar  does  not  challenge,  and  he 
presumably  accepts  this  conclusion  as  correct.  If  he 
does  not,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  publish  any  evidence 
he  can  offer  that  it  is  incorrect.  In  the  meantime  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  remarks  we 
make  elsewhere  about  the  differences  between  good 
offices  and  indifferent  ones. 

The  Writer  of  the  Article.] 

THE  TRADE  IN  BIRD  SKINS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Strenuous  denials  have  of  late  been  made  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  osprey  plume  is  as  much  worn 
to-day  as^  ever.  There  are  very  good  reasons  why 
these  denials  should  be  discredited,  as  I  hope  to 
demonstrate  further  on.  Statistics  at  least  show  that 
the  destruction  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes  is  not  on 
the  decline,  and  I  think  the  recapitulation  of  a  few 
items  which  I  have  derived  from  an  authentic  source 
will  prove  of  interest  in  this  connexion,  especially  when 
experts  have  taken  the  pains  to  correct  and'  verify 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  will  show  that  the 
butchery  of  which  bird  lovers  complain  is  one  against 
which  all  who  are  actuated  by  the  finer  feelings  of 
humanity  will  set  themselves. 

Setting  aside  the  sales  in  all  cities,  and  the  sales  that 
are  made  in  towns  and  villages,  and  taking  only  the 
auctions  in  the  City  of  London,  the  great  emporium  of 
the  world  for  this  displeasing  trade,  a  consignment  of 
nearly  half  a  million  birds,  or  parts  of  birds,  was 
recently  sold,  the  details  of  which  are  as  follows  :— 
Osprey  plumes,  11,352  ounces;  vulture  plumes,  186 
pounds;  peacock  feathers,  215,051  bundles;  birds  of 
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paradise,  2362  bundles;  Indian  parrots,  228,289  bundles; 
bronze  pigeons,  including  the  goura,  1677  bundles; 
tannagers  and  sundry  birds,  38,198  bundles  ;  humming 
birds,  116,490  bundles;  jays  and  kingfishers,  48,759 
bundles  ;  impeyan  and  other  jungle  fowl,  4952  bundles  ; 
owls  and  hawks,  7163  bundles.  Similar  sales  frequently 
take  place. 

How  many  millions  of  birds  are  annually  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  fashion  will  never  be  known  ;  but  this 
we  do  know,  that  whole  species  of  the  most  beautiful 
denizens  of  field  and  forest,  woodland  and  shore,  have 
been  almost  or  quite  exterminated.  And  all  for  the 
gratification  of  a  mere  fad. 

In  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  papers  the 
fashionable  news  from  Paris  begins  :  "Birds  are  worn 
more  than  ever,  and  blouses  made  entirely  of  feathers 
are  coming  into  fashion."  "Rare  tropical  feathers," 
ordered  by  specialists  from  abroad,  are  specified  as  the 
ones  most  likely  to  be  in  demand.  "  Whole  blouses  " 
quotha?  After  all  these  years  of  protest,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  humanitarian,  acting  individually  and  in 
association,  we  have  the  doleful  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  what  has  been  done  has  been  of  little  avail  in 
saving  the  lives  of  our  winged  friends.  Evidence  of 
the  fact  comes  to  hand  from  many  lands.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  large  cities  and  towns,  in  the  streets  and 
shops  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  and,  what  is 
worse,  our  May  Meetings  this  year  were  crowded  with 
women  wearing  the  osprey  plume  and  other  tokens  of 
"  savage  beauty."  At  one  important  ladies'  mis- 
sionary meeting  both  the  lady  who  presided  and  a  mis- 
sionary who  described  the  cruelties  of  Indian  life  wore 
ospreys.  Wings  no  longer  suffice  ;  the  whole  carcase 
of  the  bird  is  now  largely  worn,  and  in  some  cases 
perfect  charnel-houses  of  beaks  and  claws,  and  bones 
and  feathers,  and  glass  eyes  are  stuck  upon  the  fatuous 
female  head.  Foreign  birds  are  no  doubt  mainly  used, 
but  all  the  small  British  species,  from  the  homely  corn- 
bunting  and  the  brilliant  kingfisher,  the  emerald  of 
British  bird  life,  and  others  of  a  larger  size — turtle- 
doves, jays,  owls,  woodcocks,  sandpipers,  gulls,  and 
terns.  When  will  women  be  shamed  out  of  this  un- 
utterably cruel,  heartless  vanity? 

But,  it  is  said,  these  women  are  plainly  not  in  the 
front  rank.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  walk  the  length  of  a  fashionable  resort  like  Bond 
Street  without  seeing  the  unmistakable  stuffed  bird 
sported  in  the  usual  way,  and  painfully  common  ;  and 
the  same  remark  may  very  well  apply  to  the  fashion- 
able afternoon  concerts,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  woman  is  bent  on  adver- 
tising to  the  world  that  she  is  either  brainless  or 
heartless,  or  both.  It  is  not  charitable  to  believe 
that  woman  is  merely  thoughtlessly  cruel. 

A  poet  tells  us  that  beauty  is,  "when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most;"  and  we  need  not  trouble  to 
emphasise  the  point  that  women  have  only  a  flickering 
faith  in  their  personal  charms.  Occasionally,  but  too 
rarely,  one  meets  a  fine  spirit.  And  how  refreshing  is 
the  sight  of  a  person  who  has  the  courage  to  dis- 
countenance the  cruel  practice  of  bird  decoration  ! 
Such  an  one  recognises  the  importance  of  her  own 
responsibility.  There  is  but  one  such  woman  in  a 
hundred,  and  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  the  remaining 
ninety-nine  for  general  principles.  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  arguing  with  the.  dram-drinking  Spaniard 
against  the  bull-fight.  If  fashion  decrees  this  or  that, 
everything  else  that  truly  and  vitally  concerns  its 
devotee  is  laughed  at  and  pooh-poohed.  One  woman 
will  mockingly  say,  "  Why  don't  you  try  to  save  the 
linle  fishes  in  the  sea?"  and  continue  to  perambulate 
the  town  with  dozens  of  warblers'  wings  making  her 
headgear  hideous.  Thousands  would  look  upon  the 
little  bleeding  bodies  with  calm  indifference  !  It  is  a 
pleasant  sympathy  to  those  who  feel  it,  that  of  the 
love  of  birds.  Woman  feels  not  that.  She  is  uncon- 
scious that  birds  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  Nature,  and  that  if  all  the  birds  should  die  not  a 
human  being  could  live  on  the  earth.  If  she  knows, 
she  cares  not.  Michelet's  dream  was  a  vain  one  —for  him. 
"Tender  alliance  of  souls  !"  he  cries;  "why  does  it  not 
everywhere  exist,  between  us  and  our  winged  brothers, 
between  man  and  the  universal  living  nature?"  The 
time  is  not  yet.    The  principle  that  good  John  Wool- 


man  asserted  was  placed  in  every  mind  which  incites  to 
exercise  goodness  towards  every  living  creature  has 
been  unrecognised  or  neglected,  and  the  consequence  is 
a  degraded  and  dehumanised  humanity.  The  mind  has 
become  shut  up  in  a  contrary  disposition.  This  is  the 
answer  to  Michelet. 

A  woman  in  Paris  or  London  may  discover  that  the 
tail  of  a  bird  "  sets  her  off."  She  walks  forth,  and  lo  ! 
tails  are  the  rage,  and  millions  of  birds  have  been 
slaughtered  for  the  mere  gratification  of  tender-hearted 
woman.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  beautiful  birds  are  found  there 
will  be  found  also  the  agents  of  the  draper  and  the 
milliner.  The  part  they  play  is  that  of  supplying  the 
demand.  Woman  wants.  The  striking  expression 
"murderous  millinery"  is  current  in  speeches  and 
writings  on  the  subject.  "Feather-headed  women," 
as  indeed  they  are  in  more  ways  than  one,  is  a  term 
which  might  be  used  more  frequently  than  it  is  with 
much  advantage.  Surely  they  invite  some  such  public 
stigma  by  exhibiting  themselves  as  they  do  in  the 
relics  of  murdered  innocence. — Yours,  &c. 

Joseph  Collinson. 

OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — An  article  which  appears  in  this  month's 
"Nineteenth  Century"  on  our  Food  Supply  would 
call  for  a  few  remarks. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  on  National  Wheat 
Stores  are  evidently  unanimously  agreed  that  a  storage 
of  grain  is  the  correct  thing,  and  they  are  apparently 
satisfied,  from  a  "Nineteenth  Century"  point  of  view, 
that  the  farmers  are  also  agreed  to  that  conclusion. 

Two  gentlemen  in  expressing  their  opinion  hope  that 
it  will  have  an  effect  in  cultivating,  or,  rather,  pro- 
ducing, grain  at  home,  one  estimating  the  storing  of 
grain  to  cost  ^"800,000,  and  the  other  gentleman,  a 
great  authority  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  estimates 
the  cost  slightly  more,  viz.,  ;£i, 250,000. 

The  estimated  amount  of  grain  for  annual  storage 
is  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  qrs. 

I  think  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  a  recent  letter  that 
there  is  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  capable  of  being 
cultivated  to  produce  that  amount  of  grain,  something 
like  3,000,000  acres,  which  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage in  opening  up  the  country,  giving  employment 
to  our  people,  instead  of  an  additional  expenditure  of 
;£i, 000,000  of  money. 

True  you  have  the  railway  companies  and  the  finan- 
ciers to  deal  with,  yet  Government,  in  the  interests  of 
the  empire,  ought  to  overcome  this. 

The  difficulty  of  exchanging  stored  wheat  for  fresh 
imported  wheat  would  cause  complications,  especially  if 
100,000  qrs.  were  stored  at  35-y.,  the  average  price  in 
1898,  and  it  rose  to  405.  in  1899,  as  is  quite  possible. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  at  26s.  3J.  per  quarter,  and 
this  year,  recently,  in  a  week,  45.  per  quarter. 

In  1897  we  imported  29,000,000  qrs.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  supplied  us  with  24,000,000  qrs.,  leaving 
us  4,750,000  qrs.  from  other  sources. 

It  was  suggested  that,  in  the  event  of  putting  any 
charge  on  grain,  these  two  Powers  would  curtail  their 
supplies,  which  is  not  in  the  least  likely,  as  so  much  of 
the  labour  of  these  countries  is  dependent  on  this  great 
export  trade. 

Besides,  if  we  put  so  much  more  land  under  cultiva- 
tion— possible  though  not  probable  that  it  will  be  done 
— these  Powers  could  do  as  they  pleased. 

The  "Nineteenth  Century"  views  have  a  great 
touch  of  the  syndicate  about  them,  of  which  we  have 
enough.  The  idea  of  granaries  should  not  have  been 
entertained  while  the  fact  remains  that  the  quantity 
could  be  produced  from  our  ground  at  home  lying  idle. 
—Yours  faithfully,  Frederic  W.  Tugman. 

A  CORRECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— Allow  us  to  point  out  a  slight  error  in  your 
"  Literary  Notes,"  in  your  issue  of  28  May.  The 
author  of  "  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Modern 
Democracy  "  is  not  Mr.  E.  T.  Godkin,  but  Mr.  Edwin 
Laurence  Godkin. — Yours  faithfully, 

Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
■"  Evelyn  Innes."    By  George  Moore.  Unwin. 

THE  candour  of  Mr.  George  Moore  appears  to  us  to 
be  his  cardinal  quality  as  a  writer.  He  was  slow 
to  comprehend  life  and  its  limitations,  slow  to  perceive 
whither  his  talent  should  conduct  him.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  novelist  late,  and  at  a  moment  when  almost 
all  the  most  careful  authors  of  fiction  outside  England 
thought  that  success  lay  along  what  they  called  the 
path  of  "  naturalism,"  which  consisted  in  the  intense 
observation  of  everything  in  life,  no  matter  if  it  were 
worth  observing  or  not.  Mr.  Moore  was  in  a  very  crude 
state  of  intellectual  character,  and  he  was  not  aided  by 
any  intelligent  comprehension  of  Continental  ideas  in 
his  English  readers.  He  undertook  to  emancipate 
them,  to  be  the  British  Zola,  and  it  was  part  of  his 
extraordinary  candour  that  he  allowed  this  to  be  seen. 
To-day  all  this  is  past ;  the  Naturalists  are  scattered  to 
the  winds  ;  the  father  of  Naturalism  has  become  the 
most  hardened  of  mechanical  Romanticists.  Mr. 
George  Moore  is  one  of  the  sheep  who  has  most 
definitely  left  his  shepherd  ;  not  Huysmans  or  Strind- 
berg  has  departed  further  from  the  author  of  "La 
Terre  "  ;  and  where  now  is  Mr.  George  Moore  ?  This 
is  the  interesting  question  which  "  Evelyn  Innes  "  ought 
to  help  us  to  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Moore  is  as  candid  as  ever  ;  by 
which  we  mean  to  say  that  he  is  as  open  to  conviction, 
as  desirous  of  following  his  true  bent  whither  it  may 
lead  him,  as  free  from  every  species  of  intellectual  arti- 
.fice  or  subterfuge,  as  ever  he  was.  Some  of  his  early 
books  were  detestable,  if  he  will  forgive  us  for  saying 
so,  in  their  crudity,  their  nakedness,  their  blunt  por- 
traiture of  the  unimportant.  Gradually  he  fought  his 
way  free  from  his  theories,  and  four  years  ago  he 
astonished  us  with  the  large  and  supple  treatment  of 
"Esther  Waters."  That  Mr.  Moore  has  made  mis- 
takes, that  he  has  often  missed  his  way  and  groped 
-about  after  his  soul  in  squalid  waters,  is  no  longer  to 
the  point.  Posterity  forgets  the  blunders  a  writer  slips 
into  if  he  is  true  to  the  main  lines  of  his  instinctive 
character,  and  no  one  can  cultivate  an  art  with  such 
rigorous  perseverance,  and  with  so  much  talent,  and 
{once  again)  with  such  perfect  sincerity,  as  Mr.  Moore 
■devotes  to  psychological  fiction,  without  a  very  fair 
chance  of  escaping  the  direct  and  final  oblivion  which 
awaits  the  vast  majority  of  popular  novelists.  No 
estimate  of  Mr.  Moore's  novels  can  to-day  be  worth 
anything  at  all  which  does  not  recognise  that  he 
appeals  to  something  more  than  momentary  enter- 
tainment. 

How  far  Mr.  Moore  has  outgrown  his  old  naturalistic 
.heresy  is  proved  by  the  specific  treatment  which  he  now 
devotes  to  his  creations.  As  he  admirably  puts  it,  "  It 
is  the  variation,  not  the  ordinary  specimen,  that  is  most 
typical,  for  the  variation  contains  the  rule  in  essence, 
and  the  deviation  elucidates  the  rule. "  The  subject  of 
his  new  novel  is  the  biography  of  an  elect  soul,  of  a 
being  normal  in  essence,  but  thrown  into  peculiar 
•conditions  and  affected  by  unusual  influences.  Many 
novelists  attempt  the  portraiture  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
word  "  psychologist  "  is  very  loosely  employed  for  them 
all.  But  Mr.  George  Moore  really  deserves  the  epithet 
•in  its  strict  sense,  for  his  books  resolve  themselves  more 
and  more  into  purely  experimental  studies,  distinguished 
as  clearly  as  possible  from  metaphysics.  "  Evelyn 
Innes  "  is  a  book  which  appears  to  have  no  other  object 
■than  to  occupy  itself  with  phenomena,  subjective  or 
objective.  It  tells  us  what  material  or  spiritual  forces 
moved  over  the  soul  of  a  certain  woman,  and  how  they 
affected  her  action.  Many  readers  will  believe  the 
intention  of  this  book  to  be  moral  or  immoral,  to  make 
vice  attractive  or  to  make  repentance  inevitable.  But 
"we  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Moore  had  no  such  purpose, 
-i-id  tha>  to  affect  it  would  have  been  in  a  high  degree 
unbalancing  and  bewildering  to  his  talent.  He  has 
simply  concentrated  his  powers  on  the  psycho-physio- 
logical aspect  of  things,  without  prejudice,  without 
passion. 

The  novel  deals,  as  simply  as  any  Greek  tragedy 
might,  with  a  portion  of  the  career  of  a  woman,  on 


whom  the  stage-light  is  so  focussed  that  four  men,  who 
are  protagonists  with  her  in  turn,  fade  slightly  into  the 
background  by  her  side.  But,  beyond  these  five 
persons,  there  are  practically  no  dramatis  pcrsonce, 
although  Mr.  Moore  has  the  knack — which  some  able 
novelists  never  acquire — of  making  us  feel  that  the 
world  they  move  in  is  populous.  Very  briefly,  Evelyn 
Innes  is  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  somewhat 
pedantic  Catholic  musician,  with  a  craze  for  old  Italian 
church-music.  Her  mother,  who  died  in  her  daughter's 
infancy,  was  a  famous  prima  donna,  a  stern  woman  of 
unsullied  reputation.  Evelyn  inherits  her  mother's 
voice,  with  something  of  her  father's  impulsive  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  temperament  much  richer  than  that  of 
either.  No  one  is  paying  any  attention  to  her  voice, 
and  she  is  wasting  herself  upon  the  viola  de  gamba, 
when  a  rich  and  hedonistic  baronet,  himself  a  clever 
musical  amateur,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  seduces 
her.  He  carries  her  away  to  Paris,  and  gives  her  the 
finest  possible  operatic  training,  with  the  result  that 
Evelyn  becomes  one  of  the  most  admirable  singers  in 
Wagner  opera  that  the  world  has  seen. 

The  curtain  drops  on  the  first  section  of  the  story 
without  a  suspicion  being  given  that  anything  could  be 
more  enchanting  or  more  satisfying  than  such  a  career 
as  this.  Evelyn  sings  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  after 
five  or  six  years  she  comes,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
genius,  to  take  London  by  storm  on  the  boards  of 
Covent  Garden.  Sir  Owen  Asher  intends  to  marry  her 
when  she  leaves  the  stage  ;  she  has  been  true  to  him, 
but  he  is  growing  older,  and  she  is  insensibly  wearying 
of  his  company.  A  strange  youth  of  Celtic  genius,  a 
musician  who  believes  in  the  ancient  gods  of  Eirin  and 
consults  the  Cabbala,  has,  during  her  absence,  made 
himself  essential  to  her  father.  Evelyn  falls  in  love 
with  this  young  man  of  mystical  and  transcendental 
imagination,  whose  fancies  amuse  the  fantastic  part  of 
her  brain.  She  is  extremely  weary  with  the  physical 
stress  of  the  operatic  season,  and  begins  to  be  troubled 
with  insomnia.  Her  infidelity  with  Ulick  Dean,  her 
reconciliation  with  her  father,  the  renewed  pressure  of 
Sir  Owen  Asher  to  marry  her,  combine  to  irritate  into 
action  the  conscience  which  has  hitherto  only  slumbered 
in  her.  Some  years  ago  she  had  a  crisis  of  pietism  at 
Florence,  in  which  she  broke  off  for  a  while  her 
relations  with  Sir  Owen.  That  quickly  passed,  but  the 
present  spasm  of  spiritual  discomfort  does  not  subside, 
and  is  spurred  into  agony  by  her  coming  under  the 
influence  of  Monsignor  Mostyn,  a  prince  of  the  Catholic 
church  who  is  famous  for  his  feats  of  irresistible  con- 
version. He  fascinates  and  subdues  Evelyn  Innes ; 
she  is  wax  in  his  long,  white  fingers,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  she  has  absolutely  broken  with  both  her 
lovers,  has  quitted  the  stage,  and  has  gone  into  retreat 
in  a  Passionist  convent.  For  the  present  we  leave  her, 
at  the  gates  of  the  nunnery,  but  Mr.  Moore  announces 
another  novel  "in  preparation,"  under  the  title  of 
"Sister  Teresa."  We  have  doubtless  traversed  only 
half  the  road  which  the  soul  of  Evelyn  Innes  is  intended 
to  pursue. 

It  is  only  with  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  as  this 
that  criticism  may  presume  to  deal.  We  will  say  at 
once  what  strikes  us  as  the  shortcomings  of  "  Evelyn 
Innes  "  as  a  book.  In  the  first  place  it  is  much  too 
long.  The  author  has  dallied  too  amorously  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  heroine's  temperament  at  moments 
when  little  essential  progress  was  being  made.  That 
we  indicate  a  fault  here  very  gently  will  be  manifest 
when  we  say  that  a  like  charge  may,  and  often  has, 
with  justice  been  brought  against  those  masterpieces, 
"Clarissa,"  and  "  L'Education  Sentimentale."  It  is  a 
more  essential  blemish  that  for  all  but  musical  readers  the 
criticism  of  music  is  too  technical  and  too  persistent. 
Another  source  of  fatigue,  in  some  pages,  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  themes  which  are  foreign  to  the  tenour  and  - 
evolution  of  the  story,  and  are  personal  to  the  author. 
Among  these  we  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  Sir  Owen 
Asher's  interminable  rigmarole  about  Balzac,  which 
Mr.  Moore  might  cut  out  bodily  and  publish  as  a  sepa- 
rate essay  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  Ulick's  rather  pre- 
posterous vapourings  about  things  that  never  were  on 
sea  or  land.  In  saying  this  we  recall  to  ourselves  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  it  is  not  any  revelation  of  the  state 
of  soul  of  Evelyn  herself  which  we  object  to,  but  illus- 
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trative  matter  about  the  men  brought  into  relation  with 
her  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Moore's 
instinct  seems  never  to  leave  him  when  his  attention  is 
concentrated  on  the  prima  donna  herself. 

When  these  blemishes,  as  they  appear  to  us,  are 
admitted,  space  is  left  us  for  almost  unadulterated 
praise.  This  is  the  sanest,  the  most  solid,  the  most 
accomplished  book  which  Mr.  Moore  has  written.  The 
element  of  beauty,  which  has  hitherto  been  absent  from 
his  novels  to  a  distressing  degree,  is  found  here  at  last. 
Here  are  numerous  passages  in  which  careful  writing, 
the  best  word  illuminating  the  sharpest  thought,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  description  of  art,  nature  or  emotion  with 
signal  success.  There  is  still  a  complete  absence  of 
humour,  but  its  intellectual  equivalent,  wit,  is  here. 
At  a  picture-gallery,  where  an  older  man  conducts  a  girl, 
"  she  followed  attentive  as  a  peahen,  he  spreading  a 
gorgeous  tail  of  accumulated  information."  We  have 
marked,  as  we  read,  many  examples  of  this  kind  of 
admirable  phrasing. 

The  middle  of  the  novel,  while  we  await  the  crisis,  is 
occasionally  tedious,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause the  last  hundred  pages  are  again  admirable. 
When  once  the  repentance  of  Evelyn  begins,  when 
once  the  monsignor  gets  his  net  around  her 
conscience,  and  draws  the  struggling  victim  softly 
back  to  Rome,  the  intensity  of  our  attention  instantly 
deepens.  In  these  scenes  of  rupture  the  men  are  not 
too  well  done  ;  Owen  objectively  and  Ulick  subjectively 
are  a  little  strained  and  out  of  drawing,  but  Evelyn  is 
studied  with  firm,  close  care,  and  so,  in  this  juncture, 
is  the  adroit  and  subtle  priest,  so  much  too  clever  for 
them  all.  The  last  scenes  of  all  are  the  best  ;  Mr. 
George  Moore  has  written  nothing  hitherto  that  was  so 
masterly.  The  cheerful  austerity  and  wholesome  dis- 
comforts of  the  nunnery,  the  reverend  mother  who 
rules  the  convent  with  the  menace  of  her  heart  disease, 
the  curious  and  complex  impression  made  on  Evelyn 
by  the  writings  of  St.  Teresa,  the  portraits  of  the  nuns, 
so  delicately  differentiated — all  these  combine  to  form  a 
picture  of  the  highest  excellence.  But  the  last  page 
comes  upon  the  reader  with  a  shock  of  violent  sur- 
prise ;  the  book  is  closed,  indeed,  but  nothing  is  ended. 
Mr.  Moore  leaves  us  eager  to  know  how  long  the 
white  simplicity  of  a  nun's  life  will  satisfy  his  fiery- 
hearted  musician. 

BYRON'S  EARLY  LETTERS. 

"The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.    Letters  and  Journals." 
Vol.  I.    Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero.  Murray. 

1\/TR.  MURRAY  is  not  letting  the  grass  grow 
-^J-  beneath  his  feet.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we 
reviewed  the  opening  volume  of  his  new  edition  of 
Byron,  and  here  we  receive  the  second — of  the  prose 
works  the  first.  We  must  compliment  Mr.  Prothero, 
who  undertakes  the  Letters,  on  the  skill  and  tact  with 
which  he  approaches  his  delicate  task,  and  refers  to 
those  who  have  preceded  him.  He  mentions  the  edition 
of  Mr.  Henley — of  which  one  volume  has  appeared, 
covering  the  same  ground  as  that  now  before  us — with 
graceful  recognition  of  its  merits.  When  that  volume 
came  before  us  for  notice,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we 
did  not  anticipate  that  so  long  a  time  would  elapse 
without  the  publication  of  a  further  instalment.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  these  long  delays,  what- 
ever may  be  their  cause,  do  considerably  injure  Mr. 
Heinemann's  chance  of  competing  with  Mr.  Murray,  and 
it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  some  scheme  cannot 
be  contrived  by  which  the  talent  employed  by  those  two 
publishers  should  be  concentrated  on  the  same  labour. 
Mr.  Henley's  notes  are  highly  picturesque  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  them. 
But  the  fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  he  has  not,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  have,  the  command  of 
material  which  Mr.  Prothero  enjoys.  In  the  face  of  this 
fact,  and  of  the  admirable  energy  which  Mr.  Murray  is 
now  displaying,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  which  of  the 
two  editions  offers  most  attractions  to  the  buyer. 

When  we  compare  the  two  volumes  of  letters,  we  see 
how  great  an  advantage  Mr.  Murray  has.  This  issue 
proceeds  to  the  22nd  of  August,  181 1,  up  to  which  date 
he  is  able  to  print  168  letters.  Mr.  Heinemann,  up  to 
the  same  date,  gives  us  only  88  letters,  or  very  little 


more  than  half.  It  is  in  the  letters  of  childhood  and 
school-life  that  the  new  edition  is  peculiarly  rich. 
Mr.  Henley  prints  but  one  letter  before  the  year  1806, 
Mr.  Prothero  prints  45.  Almost  the  only  reproach  that 
can  be  brought  against  Mr.  Prothero,  who  has  per- 
formed the  office  of  editor  with  admirable  tact,  is 
some  neglect  of  the  anise  and  cummin  of  bibliography. 
We  find  it  quite  impossible  to  gather,  from  any  in- 
formation given  by  Mr.  Prothero,  which  of  these 
puerile  epistles  have,  and  which  have  not,  been  already 
given  to  the  world.  We  learn  that  of  the  "additional 
matter  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  was  in- 
accessible to  Moore  in  1830."  But  we  should  very- 
much  like  to  know,  in  each  case,  to  whom  it  was* 
accessible  later,  and  when  each  letter  was  for  the  first 
time  printed.  This,  perhaps,  might  have  inflicted  some 
trouble  on  the  sub-editor,  but  the  result  need  not  have 
occupied  much  space,  and  it  would  have  possessed 
inestimable  value  to  the  bibliographer.  We  speak  under 
correction,  but  we  believe  that  a  great  mass  of 
important  Byron  correspondence  saw  the  light  for  the1 
first  time  when  the  "Memoirs"  of  Hodgson  were 
published  in  1879.  Surely  Karl  Elze,  some  years 
earlier,  had  recourse  to  inedited  material  ?  These  are 
questions  which  we  expect  an  editor  of  Byron  to  settle 
for  us.  To  leave  them  unanswered  is  to  make  too 
heavy  a  demand  upon  the  "irresponsible  reviewer." 

That  Shelley's  earliest  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
literature  records  the  wish  of  a  cat  "  to  stuff  out  its  own' 
little  belly  "  is  not  more  amusingly  incongruous  than 
that  the  first  utterance  of  Byron's  which  has  been  pre- 
served should  be  a  statement  that  "  the  potatoes  are 
now  ready  and  you  are  welcome  to  them  whenever  you 
please."  Thus  do  celestial  executants  begin  to  tune- 
their  immortal  lyres,  and  from  potato-sacks  and  the 
cat's-meat  man  lead  us  gently  up  into  the  empyrean. 
In  these  boyish  letters,  several  traits  are  prominent,  in 
which  characteristics  of  the  mature  Byron  are  seen  in 
their  crudity.  From  the  beginning  the  lad's  correspon- 
dence with  his  mother  is  conducted  like  a  pillow-fight. 
Each  combatant  shouts  at  the  other  and  makes  faces  ; 
each  hurls  a  missile  at  the  other's  head  ;  each,  with 
oaths  and  imprecations,  protests  a  world  of  rage  and  of 
despair,  and,  when  both  are  breathless,  no  particular 
harm  is  found  to  have  been  done,  and  the  wild  couple- 
fall  to  sleep  in  one  another's  arms.  The  snobbishness 
of  Byron — a  quality  which  wore  down  under  the  impact 
of  the  world  without  ever  quite  disappearing — is  ram- 
pant in  the  early  letters.  When  he  is  in  love  with 
Mary  Chaworth,  and  successfully  defying  his  mother's, 
natural  wish  that  he  should  go  back  to  Harrow  at  the 
end  of  the  holidays,  the  only  terms  he  can  use  for  the 
family  of  his  beloved  is  that  they  are  "the  first  this 
county  affords  and  my  equals  in  most  respects." 

The  first  letters  in  which  the  temperament  of  Byron 
displays  itself  in  an  interesting  form  are  those  written 
in  1804  and  onwards  to  his  sister,  Augusta.  They  had. 
seen  little  of  one  another,  kept  apart  by  the  jealousies 
of  an  older  generation.  Mr.  Prothero  prints,  for  our 
diversion, an  almost  indelicate  war-whoop  of  triumph  by 
Mrs.  Byron  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lady  Holder- 
ness,  "a  person  now  no  more."  When  Mrs.  Byron, 
relented,  and  restored  Augusta  to  favour,  the  intimacy 
between  the  brother  and  sister  was  formed,  although  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  1805  that  they  began  to  corre- 
spond regularly  with  one  another.  These  letters  of 
1804,  from  a  passionate  boy  of  sixteen  to  his  experienced 
and  somewhat  grave  half-sister  of  twenty-one,  have 
considerable  beauty  in  their  palpitating  self-abandon- 
ment ;  they  reveal  the  poet  in  Byron  far  more  than  do- 
any  of  his  commonplace  boyish  verses.  Augusta 
appears  as  one  administering  "cordial  on  the  drooping 
spirits  of  a  peevish  and  fretful  brother,"  who,  after  a 
skirmish  with  his  remarkable  parent,  suddenly  becomes 
a  "captive  Negro,  or  Prisoner  of  war,"  driven  by  the 
"diabolical  disposition"  of  Mrs.  Byron,  and  her  "ac- 
cursed maternal  bondage,"  to  the  sad  condition  of  "a 
complete  misanthrope,"  palsied  for  life  under  the  burden 
of  sixteen  years  and  a  half.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
these  boyish  letters  to  Augusta  would  be  delightful  for 
the  freedom  with  which  the  successive  storms  of  passion, 
sweep  in  rhetoric  across  their  pages.  These  letters  to 
his  half-sister,  nearly  thirty  in  number,  form  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
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>yron's  temper  in  youth.  They  redound  to  the  good 
eling  and  the  good  taste  of  the  lady  who  received 
Siem — a  lady,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  shame- 
ully  and  needlessly  traduced  in  all  modern  social 
istory. 

The  letters  to  the  Hansons  are  curious,  but  less 
greeable.    In  them  the  intolerable  pertness  of  the 
oung  gentleman,  always  insisting  upon  his  position  as 
"noble,"  is  amusingly  displayed.    John  Hanson  was 
prominent  London  solicitor,  who  was  employed  by 
Irs.  Byron  from  1794  onwards  to  guard  the  interests 
f  her  son  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  peerage.  He 
nnounced  to  the  family  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  in 
798,  persuaded  Lord  Carlisle  to  become  the  boy's 
guardian,  and  himself  undertook  the  arrangements  for 
Byron's  education  at  Dulwich  and  at  Harrow.  The 
)oy  often  spent  his  holidays  at  Hanson's  house,  an 
ntertainment  the  drawbacks  of  which  he  mentions  with 
nost  startling  frankness.     With  the  solicitor's  son, 
rlargreaves  Hanson,  he  struck  up  a  friendship,  which 
s  commemorated  here  in  some  slight,  familiar  epistles, 
ro  Mr.  Hanson  himself  the  young  spark  is  outrageously 
mpertinent,  receiving  all    the   lawyer's  well-directed 
fforts  to  restrain  his  charge's  dissipation  at  college 
rith   magnificent    hauteur.     When    Byron   asks  for 
noney  he  takes  occasion  to  inform'  his  guardian  before- 
land  that  he  "  will  not  overlook  the  slightest  mark  of 
disrespect,"  and  a  warning  about  his  debts  becomes  "a 
poignant  affront."  When  the  solicitor  is  very  ill,  Byron, 
iged  nineteen,  writes  in  this  astounding  fashion  to 
Vfrs.  Hanson  : — 

"  Though  the  governor  and  I  have  lately  not  been  on 
he  best  of  terms,  yet  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to 
earn  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  I  trust  he  and  I  will 
ive  to  have  many  more  squabbles  in  this  world  before 
we  finally  make  peace  in  the  next.  If  therefore  you 
:an  favour  me  with  any  salutary  intelligence  of  the 
aforesaid  gentleman,  believe  me  nothing  will  be  more 
acceptable." 

This  was  meant  to  be  extremely  affable,  but  the  style 
must  have  been  trying  to  the  feelings  of  the  Hansons. 

Two  long  letters  to  Hobhouse,  of  1808  and  1810 
respectively,  are  new  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  the  world. 
They  give  us  hope  that  the  papers  of  this  most  sensible 
of  Byron's  friends  may  be  now  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Prothero,  in  his  well-written  preface,  shows  what  is  the 
value  of  all  this  miscellaneous  correspondence.  "With 
slow,  laborious  touches,  with  delicate  gradations  of 
colour,  sometimes  with  almost  tedious  minuteness  and 
iteration,"  the  gradual  growth  of  the  poet's  strangely 
composite  character  is  revealed  us  by  it,  in  the  manner 
of  Marivaux  or  Balzac.  When  we  reach  maturer 
stages  of  Byron's  life,  the  interest  will  certainly 
deepen,  the  psychological  romance  become  more  in- 
tense. The  illustrations  of  this  volume  consist  of  a 
charming  frontispiece  representing  Byron  as  a  boy  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  from  a  painting,  never  before 
engraved,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  at 
Eton  ;  of  Stewardson's  too-famous  and  rather  comic 
portrait  of  Byron,  in  which  that  celebrated  elbow  is 
so  prominent  as  to  be  almost  a  monstrosity  ;  and  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  view  of  Newstead  taken  by  Tille- 
man  (or  rather  Tillemans)  about  1720.  On  this  last 
Mr.  Prothero  might  have  spared  us  a  note  ;  Pieter  Tille- 
mans was  a  Flemish  imitator  of  Teniers  who  came  over 
to  England  in  1708,  and  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
employment  in  painting  gentlemen's  country  -  seats. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  the  Fourth  Lord  Byron,  who 
took  lessons  in  landscape-painting  from  him.  Tille- 
mans made  a  huge  .portfolio  of  views  in  Northampton- 
shire in  1718-19,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  went  over  to  Newstead  and 
painted  the  highly  interesting  picture  which  is  here 
reproduced. 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 
"The  Reign  of  Terror:   A  Collection  of  Authentic 
Narratives  of  the  Horrors  Committed  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary Government  of  France."  Translated  from 
the  French.    London  :  Leonard  Smithers. 

/^\F  the  narratives  collected  in  this  volume  two  or 
three  have  been  utilised  by  Carlyle,  and  all  of 
them  will  be  familiar  enough  to  those  who  have  made 
the  French  Revolution  a  special  subject  of  study,  but  to 


general  readers  most  of  them  will  have  the  attraction  of 
novelty.  Still  we  cannot  altogether  congratulate  the 
editors  on  the  way  in  which  they  have  lone  their  work. 
In  the  first  place,  the  original  title-  Ages  should  have 
been  given  ;  to  each  of  the  narrati/es  an  introduction 
should  have  been  prefixed,  and  a  bibliography  should 
have  been  added.  A  work  like  this  obviously  appeals  to 
two  classes — those  who  read  merely  for  pleasure,  and 
those  who  are  serious  students  of  history.  It  would 
have  been  possible  with  a  very  little  trouble  to  satisfy 
both.  As  it  is,  the  work  will  be  all  but  useless  to 
historical  students. 

Bishop  Butler  once  astonished  his  chaplain  by 
suddenly  asking  "Why  might  not  whole  communities 
and  public  bodies  be  seized  with  fits  of  insanity  as  well 
as  individuals  ? "  Had  he  lived  forty  years  longer 
history  would  have  given  him  an  answer.  Horrible  and 
appalling  as  were  the  events  which  signalised  the  whole 
of  the  period  between  May  1792  and  the  end  of  July 
1794,  if  we  except  the  events  of  the  six  months  inter- 
vening between  June  and  December  1792,  they  had 
nothing  abnormal  in  them.  That  the  war  between  the 
Republicans  and  Royalists  should  admit  of  no  com- 
promise, that  the  Gerondists  should  be  exterminated  by 
the  Mountain,  the  Hebertists  by  the  Dantonists,  the 
Dantonists  by  the  Robespierreites,  and  that  Robespierre 
himself  should  follow  his  victims,  was  simply  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  underlie  all  revolutions. 
But  the  events  of  the  period  between  June  and  December 
1792  stand  alone  in  the  history  of  revolutions.  On  no 
other  hypothesis  than  on  that  of  almost  universal 
insanity,  so  far  as  the  populace  of  Paris  was  concerned, 
can  they  be  explained.  All  other  atrocities  recorded  in 
history  or  even  imagined  in  fiction  must  pale  before  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  which  some  of  these  narratives 
are  the  record.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  the 
account  given  by  M.  De  St.  Meard  of  what  he  experi- 
enced and  witnessed  during  his  captivity  in  the  Prison 
of  the  Abbaye  St.  Germain  from  22  August  to  4  Sep- 
tember, 1792:  that  of  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme 
describing  the  sufferings  of  the  Royal  family  at  the 
Temple  from  13  August  to  the  death  of  the  Dauphin: 
and  that  of  the  Journey  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-two 
Nantais  who  were  sent  forward  to  Paris  by  the 
Revolutions  Committee.  In  the  appendix  to  Volume  I. 
are  accounts  of  the  massacres  in  each  prison  in  Paris, 
of  which  those  of  the  priests  and  that  of  Madame 
de  Lamballe  stand  out  conspicuous  in  horror  and 
pathos.  When  we  say  that  the  fiends  who  murdered 
her,  besides  other  unmentionable  outrages,  loaded  a 
cannon  with  one  of  her  legs  and  paraded  before  the 
windows  of  the  Temple  with  her  head  stuck  on  a  spike 
that  the  King  and  Queen  might  see  it,  some  notion  may 
be  gathered  of  what  Paris  witnessed  during  this  crisis. 
The  guillotine  was  mercy  to  the  fate  which  awaited  the 
victims  in  the  prisons  at  the  time  of  the  September 
massacres.  In  crowded  cells  swarming  with  vermin 
and  often  without  bread  and  without  water,  they  never 
knew  the  moment  when  the  door  would  be  opened  and 
two  or  more  be  hurried  into  the  courtyard,  where  they 
would  be  butchered  like  sheep,  their  shrieks  announcing 
to  those  who  remained  the  fate  which  was  awaiting 
them.    How  terribly  vivid  is  the  following  description  : 

"  From  time  to  time  we  sent  some  of  our  companions 
to  the  window  of  the  small  turret  to  inform  us  of  the 
positions  taken  by  the  unhappy  beings  who  were 
sacrificed,  in  order  that  we  might  decide  from  their  report 
how  we  should  act  upon  the  occasion  to  endure  the  least 
suffering.  They  reported  to  us  that  those  who  stretched 
out  their  hands  suffered  much  longer,  as  the  blows  of 
the  sabres  were  deadened  before  they  reached  their 
heads,  and  that  those  who  placed  them  behind  their 
backs  appeared  to  suffer  much  less  than  the  others." 

Every  refinement  of  cruelty  was  studied  and  prac- 
tised. Thus  Joseph  Lebon  ordered  the  guillotine  knife 
to  be  held  suspended  for  ten  minutes  over  a  royalist 
victim,  while  the  details  of  a  republican  victory  had  been 
read  out  to  the  wretched  man.  Thus  the  executions 
were  often  studiously  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
torture  of  hearing  the  screams  of  a  friend  or  a  relative, 
and  of  seeing  his  or  her  mangled  body,  should  precede 
the  death-stroke  of  the  miserable  spectator.  For  our- 
selves we  must  own  that  the  particular  fare  provided  in 
these  volumes  is  not  altogether  to  our  taste,  but  those 
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who  delight  to  sup  on  horrors  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  banquet  here  offered  to  them.  The 
volumes  have  the  attraction  of  good  type  and  good  paper 
though  they  have  no  index,  and  contain  also  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  unhappy  Madame  de  Lamballe. 

FROM  ALASKA  TO  SIBERIA. 
"Through    the  Gold    Field   of  Alaska    to  Behring 
Straits."    By  Harry  de  Windt,  F.R.G.S.  Lon- 
don :  Chatto. 

TN  a  measure  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt's  latest  story  of  his 
-1-  adventures  within  the  Arctic  regions  is  the  record 
of  a  journey  that  failed.  The  idea  with  which  he  started 
was  to  cross  from  Alaska  to  Siberia  by  sleigh,  but  this 
proved  hopelessly  impracticable,  and  we  rather  wonder 
that  Mr.  de  Windt  needed  to  go  so  many  hundreds  of 
miles  to  learn  that  it  was  so.  However,  his  journey 
was  not  lacking  in  instructive  and  entertaining  experi- 
ence. It  affords  a  most  interesting  glimpse  of  Alaska 
and  introduces  us  to  the  little-known  folk  whose  native 
place  on  the  shores  of  Siberia  rejoices  in  the  euphonious 
name  of  Oumwaidjik.  Alaska  is  not  precisely  the  place 
to  live  in  for  choice.  Its  Arctic  sterility  is  often  as  for- 
bidding as  the  tropical  sterility  of  the  Sahara.  Yet 
it  is  a  land  which  is  overflowing  with  riches,  and  one 
01  its  mines  has  produced  more  gold  than  was  paid  to 
Russia  for  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Secretary  Seward's 
Ice  Box,  as  it  was  called  in  the  "sixties,"  has  more 
than  justified  his  confidence  in  its  riches. 

That  part  of  Alaska  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States  must,  however,  yield  pride  of  place  to  that  part 
which  is  under  the  British  flag.  Mr.  de  Windt  paid  a 
visit  to  Klondyke,  which  he  reached  by  way  of  the 
Chilkoot.  In  Switzerland,  he  says,  the  Chilkoot  would 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  mountain,  and  with  an 
experience  of  roughing  it  in  Borneo,  Siberia,  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  other  places,  Mr.  de  Windt  declares  the 
climb  over  the  Chilkoot  to  be  the  severest  physical  trial 
of  his  life.  The  remarkable  thing  is  the  snow-laden  and 
storm-swept  mountain  tracks  along  which  the  white  man 
often  progresses  with  difficulty  on  all  fours,  a  Falinkit 
Indian  easily  negotiates  with  as  much  as  120  pounds  on 
his  back.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  the 
perils  of  the  way,  Mr.  de  Windt's  description  of 
Klondyke  will  not  induce  an  exodus  of  tender  feet  to  the 
Yukon.  He  emphatically  denies  that  the  wonderful 
stories  of  Klondyke  discoveries  which  have  come  to 
hand  have  emanated  from  disciples  of  Ananias.  He  is, 
indeed,  prepared  to  vouch  for  many  of  those  stories.  It 
is  curious  that  discoveries  have  frequently  been  made 
by  the  tender  foot  where  old  mining  hands  have  failed. 
Ignorance  of  well-established  mining  conditions  has  in 
more  than  one  instance  led  on  to  fortune.  In  place 
mining  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  infallible  rule  that 
when  clay  was  struck  it  was  useless  to  go  further.  The 
tender  foot,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  matter, 
went  digging  blindly  on  right  through  the  clay  and 
found  a  fortune.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  in 
Klondyke  there  exists  what  is  called  a  false  bed-rock. 

Mr.  de  Windt  found  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  a  much 
more  desirable  personage  than  his  trans-Behring  neigh- 
bour, the  Siberian  Tchuktchi.  He  may,  we  think, 
congratulate  himself  that  he  and  his  companion  Harding 
escaped  serious  molestation  during  their  residence  of 
some  months  alone  and  unprotected  among  the 
Tchuktchis.  Oumwaidjik  is  within  a  day's  journey  of 
the  Polar  sea,  and  the  state  of  privation  and  misery  in 
which  its  people  pass  their  lives  is  not  calculated  to  in- 
duce hospitality,  in  however  meagre  a  degree.  Some 
idea  of  the  lot  of  these  luckless  folk  is  afforded  by  the 
custom  known  as  Kamitok.  When  a  Tchuktchi's 
powers  decline,  from  age  or  disease,  a  council  is  held 
and  a  day  is  fixed  for  his  execution.  The  victim  often 
assists  the  preparations,  fully  agreeing  apparently  that 
those  whoare  no|longer  usefulhave  no  furtherright  to  live. 

As  a  contribution  to  geographical  knowledge  Mr.  de 
Windt's  work  is  not  of  vast  importance.  It  is  in  one 
particular  a  contribution  to  geographical  confusion. 
Here  is  a  little  enigma.  Some  Americans,  we  are  told, 
"  are  unaware  that  San  Francisco  is  several  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the 
United  States."  We  cannot  pretend  to  be  very  shocked 
that  the  Yankee  has  not  learned  that  part  of  his  country 
is  east  of  its  eastern  extremity  ! 


THE  STATE  AND  CHARITY. 

"The   State   and   Charity."      By  Thomas  Mackaj 
English  Citizen  Series.    London  :  Macmillan. 


T 


HIS  is  a  book  to  provoke  the  most  complaisi 
reviewer.    In  that  respect  it  resembles  the  set 


to  which  it  is  the  latest  addition.  These  volumes 
ostensibly  manuals  of  information  about  the  vari 
departments  of  our  public  service.  Their  editor, 
Henry  Craik,  knows  very  well  what  such  a  ser: 
should  be,  for  his  own  contribution  to  it — "  The  St 
and  Education  " — is  a  model  that  might  have  b 
followed  with  advantage  by  his  subordinate  write! 
When  he  so  far  departed  from  his  own  excellent  pr 
tice  as  to  permit  Lord  Farrer,  in  "The  State 
Trade,"  to  put  forward  a  farrago  of  Cobden  Club  n 
sense,  including  a  notorious  defence  of  the  robbery 
English  authors  by  pirate  American  publishers — all, 
course,  for  the  worthy  and  honourable  sake  of  chei 
literature  and  popular  enlightenment — we  lost  hope 
him.  In  "The  State  and  Charity"  the  good  model 
again  forsaken  and  the  bad  followed.  In  place  of 
handy  book  of  information  we  have  the  expounding 
a  controversial  point  of  view.  We  do  not  in  the  leai 
object  to  the  publication  of  controversial  matter  of  tlJ 
kind  in  its  place,  but  its  place  is  most  decidedly  not  inl 
series  that  is  announced  as  "  intended  to  meet  the 
demand  for  accessible  information  on  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions and  current  terms  of  our  political  life."  It  1 
misleading  to  the  student,  and  destroys  the  value  of  the 
publication  as  a  reliable  set  of  text-books. 

If  Mr.  Mackay  were  to  rewrite  his  book  more 
accordance  with  its  avowed  educational  design, 
might  retain  his  two  admirable  chapters  on  the  law 
charitable  trusts  and  the  duties  of  the  Charity  Co 
missioners.  For  the  rest,  a  fatal  attachment  to  Man- 
chesterism  has  made  him  mainly  intent  upon  airing  a 
number  of  singularly  crude  opinions  about  charitable 
endowments  and  poor-law  agencies  and  their  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  poverty.  He  argues  that  under  a 
system  of  free  trade  in  labour,  "the  demand  for  an 
exchange  of  services  is  ex  hypothesi  illimitable,"  that 
the  status  of  poverty  is  therefore  an  anachronism,  and 
that  the  notion  of  relieving  it  by  permanent  charitable 
endowments — amongst  which  he  includes  educationa 
endowments — or  by  means  of  a  poor  law  is  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  old  feudal  condition  of  things.  The  Poor 
Law  to  him  is  "a  legislative  attempt  to  preserve  the 
expiring  system  of  feudalism  by  creating  an  auxiliary 
form  of  status,  the  status  of  pauperism  ;  "  while 
charitable  endowments  similarly  "tend  to  prolong  an 
expiring  system  of  immobility  or  status."  For  our  part 
we  are  not  quite  so  confident  about  the  absorbeni 
powers  of  triumphant  Cobdenism.  The  status  of 
poverty  is  merely  changed  in  its  incidents  ;  but  it 
remains  as  assuredly  under  modern  as  under  feudal 
conditions.  Mr.  Mackay's  simple  assumption  that  free 
contract  solves  everything,  and  that  pauperism  exists 
only  because  it  is  encouraged  by  provision  for  relieving' 
it,  is  too  simple  altogether  and  betrays  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  modern  industrial  conditions  that  could  hardly 
exist  outside  the  Cobden  Club.  That  pauperism  is 
increased  by  lax  and  careless  poor-law  administration 
is  no  doubt  true ;  but  that  is  hardly  a  reason  for 
abolishing  all  outdoor  relief  and  flinging  applicants 
back  upon  the  absorbent  capacity  of  modern  industry 
to  provide  for  them,  as  Mr.  Mackay  appears  to  regard 
it.  It  is  rather  an  argument  for  the  election  of  such 
conscientious  guardians  as  will  take  the  trouble  to 
discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  the  fraudulent 
applicant.  That  Mr.  Mackay  himself  has  no  great 
confidence  in  his  own  optimistic  analysis  of  the  status- 
abolishing  possibilities  of  modern  society  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  single  phrase.  Discussing  the  question 
of  endowments  for  secondary  education,  he  roundly 
declares  that  "elementary  education  is  the  sole  form 
of  secular  education  for  which  the  poorer  classes  have 
any  use."  Passing  by  the  extraordinary  conception  of 
the  forces  that  go  to  make  industrial  efficiency  revealed 
by  such  an  utterance,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Mackay 
that  this,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  means  a  status  of 
inferiority  and  poverty,  and  all  the  other  conditions 
which,  he  contends,  have  no  legitimate  place  in  the 
modern  world.  With  his  condemnation  of  dole  charities 
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every  one  will  agree  ;  we  believe  that  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
is  the  only  person  who  has  ever  attempted  a  public 
defence  of  them,  and  we  may  be  forgiven  for  thinking 
that  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  does  not  count. 

FICTION. 

"The  Open  Boat  and  Other  Stories."     By  Stephen 
Crane.    London  :  Heinemann. 

THE  various  stages  in  the  development  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane  towards  mastery  of  his  art  are  of  more  than 
common  interest,  and  not  the  least  value  of  the  present 
volume  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  with  unmistak- 
able plainness  how  earnestly  he  is  endeavouring  to  find 
his  style,  to  arrive  at  the  true  formula  of  self-expression. 
No  one  who  read  ' '  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  "  for 
the  first  time  could  lay  down  the  book  without  feeling 
that  he  had  been  listening  to  a  new  voice,  and  a  voice 
that  had  something  new  to  say.  The  story  told  was 
engrossing,  compelling  ;  it  revealed  a  section  of  the 
psychology  of  war  which  Mr.  Kipling  had  not  shown 
us  ;  and  it  proclaimed  itself  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
already  master  of  his  material,  lacked  only  mastery  of 
style.  In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Crane  is  at  his  best 
and  his  worst — though  even  the  worst  is  something  to 
be  grateful  for.  One  story  in  the  book — to  wit, 
"  Death  and  the  Child" — comes  as  near  perfection  as 
one  could  wish.  The  description  of  the  bumptious 
Greek  who  is  prompted  to  fight  for  his  country  by  vanity 
alone,  and  sees  his  egotism  and  cowardice  laid  bare  at 
the  touch  of  an  unfrightened  child,  is  as  subtle  and  con- 
vincing an  invention  as  we  can  recall  ;  and  the  story, 
handled  with  admirable  simplicity  and  skill,  is  the  most 
artistic  thing  Mr.  Crane  has  yet  accomplished.  "  Flana- 
gan "  is  only  less  valuable  because  the  material  is  of 
cheaper  fibre  ;  the  art  with  which  it  is  woven  is  not  a 
whit  less  praiseworthy.  Immediately  thereafter,  in  order 
of  merit,  we  put  "  The  Bride  comes  to  Yellow  Sky" — a 
singularly  vivid  and  picturesque  sketch  of  Texan  life. 
It  will  perhaps  surprise  Mr.  Crane  that  we  prefer  all 
these  to  the  story  he  has  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the 
book.  "  The  Open  Boat"  has  some  undeniably  fine 
passages,  and  certainly  reads  like  a  transcript  from 
actual  experience  ;  but  we  find  in  it  several  examples  of 
Mr.  Crane's  least  pleasant  mannerisms.  The  trick  of 
vain  repetition  is  the  most  obvious  ;  the  most  serious, 
that  of  such  enigmatic  abruptness  as  serves  only  to 
bewilder  the  reader.  It  is  all  very  well  to  leave  some- 
thing to  the  imagination,  and,  within  certain  limits,  to 
set  the  reader  wondering  what  happened  afterwards. 
Mr.  Crane,  however,  goes  farther  than  this,  and  carries 
to  extremity  the  old  device  of  the  writers  of  sensational 
serials.  We  would  not  wish  to  convey  that  any  of 
these  faults  are  very  serious  or  likely  to  remain 
uncorrected  ;  they  are  merely  impedimenta  which  Mr. 
Crane  will  assuredly  drop  in  his  further  progress.  We 
should  like  to  persuade  him,  moreover,  that  some  of  his 
shorter  sketches  were  hardly  worth  doing.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  second  half  of  this  book  which  rises 
much  above  the  level  of  clever  descriptive  journalism, 
and  he  may  safely  leave  such  matters  to  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  and  the  other  journalists  of  his  class. 
From  the  author  of  "  Death  and  the  Child  "  we  are  en- 
titled to  expect  work  which  shall  deal  with  more  pas- 
sionate issues,  and  the  best  in  this  book  is  so  good  that 
Mr.  Crane  is  hardly  likely  to  disappoint  the  highest 
expectations. 

"  The  Secretar."    By  W.  Beatty.    London  :  Gardner. 

Of  the  many  romances  about  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Mr.  Beatty's  is  not  the  least  considerable.  The  book  ts 
longer  than  an  average  novel  by  Sir  Walter,  and  we 
dare  say  that  Mr.  Long  could  pick  holes  in  Mr.  Beatty's 
theories  about  the  Casket  Letters.  Likewise,  the  tale 
is  told  in  Lowland  Scotch.  Nevertheless,  we  have  read 
"The  Secretar"  with  no  ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Beatty 
has  the  true  sense  of  romance,  and  a  skilful  method  in  it. 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  like  the  work  of  the 
Wizard  of  the  North,  "The  Secratar"  outlives  the 
vogue  of  the  modern  Scotch  school. 

"The  Indiscretions  of  Lady  Asenath  "  (A.  D.  Innes), 
by  Basil  Thomson,  entertained  us  hugely.     It  is  a  col- 


lection of  South  Sea  sketches,  thinly  held  together. 
All  are  delightful,  especially  where  Lady  Asenath  is  in 
the  foreground.  She  is  really  wonderfully  amusing. 
And  if,  as  the  author  implies,  she  is  taken  straight  from 
life,  it  docs  not  diminish  the  merit  of  the  portrait.  Her 
impropriety,  her  cheerful  pity  for  all  the  moralities  and 
their  prophets,  her  pagan  delights  in  all  lovemaking, 
and  her  delightful  assurance  that  the  old  were  made  to 
arrange  "good  times" — improper,  if  possible — for  the 
young,  would  amuse  any  reader  but  John  Knox. 
Whether  she  is  in  the  witness-box  or  teaching  Chaplain 
Michael  to  dance,  or  acting  as  Immortality  Maiden  she 
is  always  a  joy — and  when  Mr.  Thomson  killed  her,  we 
felt  like  sending  for  the  police. 

We  may  observe  that  there  is  no  acknowledgment  of 
previous  publication,  though  we  have  come  across  more 
than  one  of  the  sketches  in  a  weekly  paper.  This  re- 
publishing of  everything  is  becoming  overdone,  though, 
in  this  particular  case  we  cannot  regret  it. 

"The  Ape,  The  Idiot,  and  Other  People"  (Grant 
Richards),  by  W.  C.  Morrow,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
good  title.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  kind  of  plagiarism  ; 
secondly,  it  is  not  attractive  ;  lastly,  it  is  not  appro- 
priate ;  for  the  ape  and  the  idiot  only  appear  in  one  of 
the  least  striking  of  the  tales,  not  the  first  one  in  the 
book.  Some  of  the  others  are  so  far  more  brilliant  and 
remarkable  that  it  is  a  pity  to  subordinate  them,  as  it 
were,  to  the  ape  and  idiot  idea,  and  to  class  them  as 
about  "  other  people."  Their  chief  merit  is  that  they 
are  horrible,  most  of  them — not  merely  meant  to  be- 
horrible,  but  succeeding.  Nearly  every  one  contains  a 
strange  and  forcible  idea,  cleverly  worked  out.  The 
revenge  of  the  limbless  man  is  perhaps  the  most  haunt- 
ing, but  all  are  above  the  average  in  strength  and 
imagination.  A  longer  novel  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow 
would  be  worth  reading,  and  we  hope  he  will  give  us  one. 

"A  Champion  in  the  Seventies"  (Heinemann),  by 
Edith  Barnett,  is  a  pleasant  book,  especially  for  girls, 
without  being  at  all  insipid.  It  is  a  little  arrierd.  The. 
author  admits  that  the  state  of  things  which  left  women, 
to  "  weave  ropes  of  sand  rather  than  taste  pure  Hell; 
in  idleness  "  is  gone  for  ever.  Still,  it  is  wholesome  to 
be  reminded  what  that  state  of  things  was.  If  it  is  not 
to  expect  too  much  in  these  days  when  miracles  are  no 
longer  worked,  this  might  even  make  women  contented 
with  what  they  have  now. 

"Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby "  (Hodder),  by  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler,  ought  to  be  popular  with  people 
who  like  wit  and  unlaboured  epigrams  in  flashes,  and 
will  put  up  with  a  little  "stodgey"  and  rather  weak- 
writing  in  the  intervals.  There  is  quite  a  mass  of  eleven 
joking,  apt  quoting,  and  happy  turns  of  speech  packed! 
into  occasional  chapters.  Then  comes  prosiness  again,, 
exactly  like  a  suet  pudding  with  all  the  currants  concen- 
trated in  stray  patches.  They  are  excellent  currants 
when  one  comes  across  them.  And  if  any  one  thing  is- 
clear,  it  is  that  the  author  should  write  dialogue- 
novels  a  la  Miss  Violet  Hunt.  Few  people  can  manage 
repartee  quite  so  wittily  for  long  at  a  stretch.  It  is  a 
gift  which  the  present  taste  encourages,  so  perhaps  our~ 
suggestion  will  be  taken. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

MESSRS.  BLISS,  SANDS,  &  CO.  will  publish,  on, 
13  June,  a  book  by  Professor  A.  C.  Haddon,  en- 
titled, "The  Study  of  Man:  An  Introduction  to 
Ethnology."  This  work  is  the  first  volume  of  the 
Progressive  Science  Series,  edited  by  Professor  F.  E. 
Beddard,  and  will  include  every  branch  of  science. 
Each  volume  deals  with  some  one  subject,  and,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  will  be  treated  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
general  reader,  but  naturally  the  more  or  less  popular 
character  of  each  contribution  to  the  series  varies-  with 
its  subject  matter.  A  special  feature  of  this  series  is 
the  attempt  in  each  volume  to  give  not  only  an  up-to- 
date  account  of  the  subject  it  deals  with,  but  also  a  final 
outlook  upon  the  future.  In  all  cases  where  necessary 
the  volumes  will  be  fully  illustrated,  and  the  publishers 
announce  that  no  expense  will  be  spared  in  any  detail 
of  the  production  of  this  series. 

Amongst  the  books  which  are  ready  or  in  preparation 
are  the  following  :  "  Earth  Sculpture,"  by  Prof.  Geikie  ; 
"Volcanoes,"  by  Prof.  Bonney  ;  "The  Groundwork  of 
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Science,"  by  St.  George  Mivart ;  "Vertebrate  Pale- 
ontology," by  Prof.  Cope;  "Science  and  Ethics,"  by 
M.  Berthelot;  "The  Animal  Ovum,"  by  Prof.  F.  E. 
Beddard  ;  "The  Reproduction  of  Living  Beings:  a 
Comparative  Study,"  by  Marcus  Hartog  ;  "  Man  and 
the  Higher  Apes,"  by  Dr.  Keith;  "Heredity,"  by 
J.  Arthur  Thomson;  and  "Bacteriology,"  by  Dr. 
George  Newman.  Each  volume  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  America.  All  the  above,  with  the 
exception  of  "The  Groundwork  of  Science,"  "  Science 
and  Ethics  "  and  "  Bacteriology  "  will  be  illustrated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works  are  the  following,  of 
American  origin,  which  will  also  be  published  in 
London:  "The  Stars,"  by  Prof.  Newcomb  ;  "The 
Earth  as  a  Planet,"  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Young;  "The 
Measurements  of  the  Earth,"  by  President  T.  C.  Men- 
denhall  ;  "  Earthquakes,"  by  Major  C.  E.  Dutton  ;  and 
*'  Physiography :  the  Forms  of  the  Land,"  by  Prof. 
W.  M.  Davis. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger's  new  and  revised  "  History  of 
China  "  is  now  almost  ready  for  publication  by  Messrs. 
W.  Thacker  &  Co.  The  author  has  brought  the  work 
quite  up  to  date,  including  the  recent  concessions  to 
England,  Russia,  Germany  and  France.  This  edition 
also  includes  the  latest  maps  and  portraits  of  celebri- 
ties. It  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes  at  twenty-four 
shillings. 

Messrs.  Darlington  &  Co.  have  in  the  press,  for 
issue  on  1  July,  an  enlarged  edition  of  their  handbook 
to  "  London  and  Environs,"  by  Mrs.  Emily  Constance 
Cook  and  her  husband  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook.  It  will  in- 
clude a  full  description  of  the  new  Gallery  of  British 
Art  (the  Tate  Gallery),  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  the  Pass- 
more  Edwards's  Settlement  and  other  new  buildings, 
and  an  additional  index  of  forty  pages  with  4500 
references  to  places  of  interest  in  London. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen  announce  that  they  are 
preparing  an  engraving  of  Mr.  Archibald  Thorburn's 
picture,  "  Pheasant,"  of  which  a  reduced  facsimile  was 
given  in  Part  XII.  of  "  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport." 
The  engraved  surface  of  the  plate  will  be  of  the  same 
size  as  the  original  picture.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six 
signed  and  numbered  artist's  proofs  (of  which  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  are  for  sale  in  Great  Britain) 
will  be  printed  on  India  paper,  price  two  guineas. 
Prints  on  plate  paper  will  be  sold  at  half  a  guinea. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  will  publish 
early  in  the  autumn  a  life  of  Admiral  Lord  Lyons,  G.C.B. 
The  writer  is  Captain  S.  Eardley-Wilmot,  and  the 
material  for  the  biography  has  been  gathered  from 
documents  furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Lyons.  The  Admiral 
seems  to  have  had  a  most  brilliant  and  eventful  career 
with  a  fair  amount  of  active  service,  first  as  mid- 
shipman under  Nelson,  then  as  a  lieutenant,  and  later 
as  a  post  captain.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  Second- 
in-command  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  and  his 
proceedings  subsequent  to  this  date,  which  form  the 
most  important  period  of  Admiral  Lyons's  career,  are 
treated  in  detail  in  the  present  volume. 

A  volume  entitled  "  On  Plain  and  Peak,"  by  Randolph 
Llewelyn  Hodgson,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  The  book  contains  thirty- 
seven  illustrations  by  the  Princess  Mary  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis,  and  others  taken  from  photographs.  It  is 
of  a  sporting  character,  dealing  chiefly  with  Bohemia, 
and  will  be  issued  at  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  Signor  Crispi  from  the  Italian 
Cabinet,  he  has  been  occupied  with  the  compilation  of 
his  memoirs  in  nine  volumes  of  some  four  hundred  pages 
each,  which  are  shortly  to  be  published.  The  first  will 
deal  with  the  causes  of  disruption  between  himself  and 
Mazzini  ;  the  second  with  the  subject  of  Italian  unifica- 
tion and  Sicilian  autonomy  ;  the  third  and  fourth  with 
the  documentary  history  of  the  Sicilian  revolution  prior 
to  annexation  to  Italy  ;  and  the  remainder  will  contain 
the  domestic  and  diplomatic  history  of  Italy  since  i860, 


giving  in  detail  the  author's  attitude  towards  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes)  is  evidently  about 
to  obtain  a  signal  mark  of  recognition  for  her  notable 
appreciation  of  Disraeli  in  "The  School  for  Saints"  by 
her  selection  to  write  the  authorised  version  of  "The 
Life  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield."  Lord  Rowton,  his 
late  secretary  and  confidant,  would  naturally  have 
carried  out  the  difficult  task  involved  in  pourtraying  so 
complex  and  subtle  a  subject,  had  he  not  discovered  in 
Mrs.  Craigie  the  necessary  industry  and  genius  to  treat 
the  mystical  as  well  as  the  practical  side  of  the  character 
of  this  enigmatical  statesman. 

The  nomination  of  the  writer  of  the  authorised 
version  of  "The  Life  of  Gladstone"  is  at  present 
undetermined,  and  is  giving  rise  to  much  comment  and 
speculation.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  Mr.  Gladstone's 
express  wish  that  Mr.  John  Morley  should  write  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Home  Rule  movement.  It  is 
probable  this  wish  will  be  carried  out,  but  it  is  hoped 
on  all  hands  the  lesser"  task  will  involve  the  greater  one 
of  writing  the  biography. 

A  novel  by  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  that  is  having 
a  most  popular  success  in  America  called  "The  King's 
Jackal  "  is  shortly  to  be  brought  out  in  England  by  Mr. 
Heinemann.  The  same  publisher  is  issuing  a  translation 
of  M.  Edmond  Rostand's  play  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
which  is  to  be  produced  by  Sir  H.  Irving. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  is  projecting  a  new  penny  weekly 
entitled  "M.A.P."  (mainly  about  people),  whose 
contents  are  to  be  purely  personal,  with  the  reservation 
of  being  so  only  in  the  higher  sense,  i.e. ,  without 
scandal,  malice  or  ill-feeling.  Personal  journalism 
flavoured  with  these  spicy  adjuncts  has  been  often 
tried  with  rare  instances  of  success.  Without  them 
there  seems  a  prospect  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  readers 
voting  his  personalities  "  insipid  things  like  sandwiches 
of  veal." 

The  propriety  of  claiming  four  copies  of  every 
publication  for  the  British  Museum  Library  has  elicited 
a  strenuous  protest  against  the  usage  from  Mr.  John 
Lane,  who  denounces  the  custom  as  a  hardship  on 
authors  and  publishers.  Since  works  of  fiction  are 
withheld  from  readers  in  the  library  for  twelve  months 
after  publication  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  service  the 
Museum  renders  to  their  producers  in  exchange  for 
this  arbitrary  toll,  unless  it  be  in  giving  a  proof  of 
publication.  In  the  case  of  very  elaborate,  expensive 
and  numerically  small  editions  the  tax  of  four  copies  is 
decidedly  onerous.  The  nation  buys  its  pictures  and 
every  other  kind  of  specimen  for  its  museums,  why 
should  it  only  be  a  Barabbas  of  books  ? 

Marion  Crawford  has  two  works  in  hand  :  one  on 
Italian  history,  containing  many  interesting  stories  and 
legends  from  the  ancient  to  the  present  time ;  the 
other  is  a  romance  of  the  second  Crusade,  of  which  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  England,  Italy  and  Palestine. 

Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  the  life  of  William 
Morris,  to  be  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  and  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  E.  H.  New. 

"Leo  Tolstoy,  the  Grand  Mujik,"  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  the  Russian  Grand  Old  Man,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Ferris,  is  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin.  It  is  said  to  be  a  definitive  guide  to  an  extra- 
ordinary and  versatile  career,  possessing  the  value  of 
being  the  first  available  for  English  readers.  After 
relating  the  principal  events  of  the  count's  life,  an 
attempt  is  made  by  the  author  to  trace  the  chief 
influences  and  episodes  of  his  mental  development. 

BOTANY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

"  The  Yew  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."    By  John 
Lowe,  M.D.    London  :  Macmillan. 

THE  yew  has  become  associated  with  English  tradition 
almost  as  closely  as  the  oak.  Dr.  Lowe  shows  evidence, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  that  it  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  English  churchyards  from  time  immemorial.  Its 
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foliage  was  used  on  Palm  Sunday  in  place  of  palm  leaves  ;  its 
perpetual  verdure  and  solemn  shade  have  given  it  a  funereal 
character ;  while  its  almost  unlimited  power  of  rejuvenescence 
has  been  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection.  As  the  source 
of  the  bow  it  was  protected  by  statute,  and  although,  as  Dr. 
Lowe  remarks,  it  was  clear  that  foreign  bows  were  more  costly 
than  English-grown  yews,  and  that  the  bows  compelled  to  be 
imported  from  Venice  with  each  butt  of  wine  were  better  than 
the  home  -  grown  product,  still,  the  churchyard  yews  had  a 
legal  immunity  denied  to  other  trees.  Dr.  Lowe  traces  the  yew 
in  history  and  folk-lore  and  poetry.  He  treats  of  its  natural 
growth,  and  of  the  quaintly-clipped  distortions  ridiculed  by 
Pope  :  "  Adam  and  Eve  in  yew,  Adam  a  little  shattered  by  the 
fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  a  great  storm  ;  Eve  and  the 
serpent  very  flourishing  ;  St.  George  in  a  box,  his  arm  scarce 
long  enough,  but  will  be  in  a  condition  to  stick  the  dragon  by 
next  April ;  a  green  dragon  of  the  same  with  a  tail  of  ground 
ivy  for  the  present ;  a  quick-set  hog,  shot  up  into  a  porcupine, 
by  its  being  forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather."  There  are 
chapters  on  the  scientific  history,  the  rate  of  growth  and  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  yew,  and  the  whole  volume  is  per- 
vaded with  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  best-known  in- 
dividual yew  trees  of  this  country.  The  book  is  charming  and 
interesting. 

"Wild  Flowers  of  Scotland."  By  J.  H.  Crawford,  F.L.S. 
London  :  Macqueen. 
This  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
botany  of  Scotland,  but  is  a  series  of  pleasant,  open-air  sketches 
dealing  with  typical  plants.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Heather,"  for 
instance,  the  three  species  are  described,  and  their  usual  ranges 
are  noted  :  the  comparatively  rare  purple  heather  which  blooms 
up  to  1500  feet,  the  rose-pink  bell  heather  which  on  damp  spots 
may  reach  an  altitude  of  2000  feet,  and  the  hardiest  ling  or 
common  heather  which  grows  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
The  reader  is  then  led  on  to  wider  views.  He  is  shown  that 
heaths  are  not  typically  northern  or  mountainous  plants,  that 
they  are  practically  absent  from  Norway  and  Northern  Europe, 
and  that  their  great  metropolis  is  tropical  Africa.  "  If  any  one 
is  justified  in  using  the  shrubs  as  badges,  it  is  not  the  High- 
lander but  the  South  African."  The  other  chapters  are  equally 
good,  and  we  commend  the  little  book  to  all  nature-lovers. 

"  Familiar  Wild  Flowers  Figured  and  Described."  By  F.  E, 
Hulme,  F.L.S.    Five  volumes.    London:  Cassell. 

These  volumes  consist  of  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  more 
common  wild  flowers,  arranged  on  no  particular  system.  The 
descriptions  are  illustrated  by  well-executed  coloured  plates, 
and  the  volumes  are  cheap  and  agreeable.  We  miss,  however, 
any  trace  of  attempt  to  make  the  description  interesting,  either 
to  the  scientifically  disposed  or  to  the  intelligent  lover  of  nature. 
Bald  accounts  of  the  general  characters  of  each  plant  are  given, 
and  there  are  thrown  in  from  some  of  the  older  herbals  a  few 
remarks  about  "  vulneraries,"  and  so  forth.  Save  for  the 
advantage  of  modern  methods  of  cheap  colour  printing,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  volume  might  not  have  been  written  three 
centuries  ago. 

"The  Rothamsted  Experiments,  and  their  Practical  Lessons 
for  Farmers."  By  C.  J.  R.  Tipper.  London :  Crosby 
Lockwood. 

Absolutely  the  only  objection  we  can  take  to  this  useful 
volume  concerns  its  title.  We  took  it  up  expecting  to  find  an 
authorised  account  of  the  chief  conclusions  reached  by  Gilbert 
and  Lawes  in  the  course  of  their  monumental  investigations  at 
Rothamsted,  with  a  simplication  of  these  for  farmers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  connexion  between  this  book  and 
Rothamsted  is  one  common  to  all  modern  scientific  work 
upon  agriculture.  It  is  impossible  to  write  of  crops  and  stock 
in  any  scientific  spirit  without  reference  to  the  Rothamsted 
results.  Mr.  Tipper  has  written  a  useful,  chatty,  and  tolerably 
systematic  set  of  chapters  on  various  branches  of  the  farmer's 
business,  and  his  volume  should  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  by  landlords,  land  agents,  and  tenants. 

"The  Fertility  of  the  Land."  By  I.  P.  Roberts,  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Cornell  University.  London : 
Macmillan. 

We  are  apt  to  regard  America  as  a  land  where  agriculture  is 
conducted  under  totally  different  conditions,  and  consequently 
on  principles  totally  different  from  those  applied  in  Europe. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  bonanza  cropping  and  to  stock-rearing  that 
depends  on  vast  numbers  rather  than  on  individual  quality.  In 
recent  years,  partly  from  the  growth  of  new  economic  conditions, 
and  partly  as  the  result  of  state  endowment  of  agricultural 
research,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  States  in  all 
branches  of  scientific  farming.  The  volume  now  before  us 
.shows  the  closest  application  of  experimental  scientific  methods 
to  the  problems  of  the  field,  and  we  are  certain  that  it  would  be 
of  service  to  English  agriculturists. 

"The  Converson  of  Arable  Land  to  Pasture."  By  W.  J.  Maiden. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Martin  Sutton,  of  Reading,  published  an 
important  treatise  concerning  the  gradual  passage  of  English 
lajid  from  cropping  to  pasture.    He  dealt  with  the  economic 


and  practical  sides  of  the  change.  Since  then,  spite  temporary 
flickers  in  the  value  of  wheat,  the  actual  change  and  the 
conditions  producing  it  have  both  increased.  Unfortunately, 
in  very  many  cases,  the  change  has  come  about  by  a  mere 
cessation  of  tillage,  and  the  so-called  grasslands  produced  by 
nature  are  of  the  poorest  quality.  Mr.  Maiden  enters  thoroughly 
into  the  ways  for  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  of  securing 
the  most  profitable  temporary  and  permanent  pastures. 

"  The  Pruning  Hook  :  A  Monograph  of  the  Pruning  and 
Training  of  Plants  as  applied  to  American  Conditions." 
By  L.  H.  Bailey.    London  :  Macmillan. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Bailey  begins  with  the  rationale  of 
pruning,  discussing  its  relation  to  the  general  vitality  of  the 
plant  and  to  its  special  object  in  giving  fruit-bearing  buds  the 
best  conditions  of  exposure  to  light,  heat,  and  nutrition  from 
the  parent  stem.  Next  he  discusses  in  detail  the  various 
methods  in  vogue  in  different  parts  of  the  States  and  for 
different  kinds  of  trees.  The  note  of  the  whole  book  is 
intelligent  theory  explained  and  illustrated  by  precise  practical 
examples.  Although,  of  course,  the  conditions  of  climate  and 
the  resulting  differences  in  habit  of  growth  prevent  a  direct 
application  of  American  methods  to  English  trees,  we  are 
certain  that  English  gardeners  might  gain  much  from  this 
useful  volume. 

"  The  Forcing  Book  :  A  Manual  of  the  Cultivation  of  Vege- 
tables in  Glass-houses."  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

This  little  volume  is  as  clear  and  excellent  as  the  "  Pruning 
Book."  By  the  same  author,  and  for  English  readers,  it  has  an 
additional  advantage.  The  conditions  of  rearing  under  glass 
practically  do  not  differ  in  England  and  America,  so  that  the 
results  gained  by  Mr.  Bailey  across  the  Atlantic  maybe  applied 
directly  here. 

"  The  Principles  of  Fruit-growing."  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

This  volume  covers  most  of  the  problems  which  the  practical 
fruit-grower  must  face.  Mr.  Bailey  begins  with  an  inventory 
of  fruit.  He  then  discusses  the  relation  of  fruit-growing  to 
climate  and  to  parasites.  He  treats  carefully  the  methods 
employed  in  preparing  the  soil,  in  caring  for  the  trees  and 
fruit,  and  ends  with  a  practical  section  on  packing  and 
marketing.  The  writer  is  careful  to  warn  would-be  market 
gardeners  not  to  expect  a  fortune  ;  part  of  the  reward  comes 
not  in  money  but  in  congenial  occupation,  and  unless  one  have 
a  special  aptitude  for  the  routine  of  garden  and  orchard  the 
business  is  not  worth  pursuing.  The  volume  is  filled  with  sound 
and  practical  wisdom. 

"  How  to   Grow  Begonias." 
London  :  Sampson  Low. 

Begonias  are  flowers  the  cultivation  of  which  is  very  suitable 
for  the  amateur.  Unfortunately,  until  recently,  professional 
growers  were  chary  of  giving  advice,  and  a  theory  grew  up 
that  the  begonia  was  a  plant  unusually  difficult  to  rear.  Mr. 
Farini  assures  us  that  this  is  not  so,  and,  without  doubt,  the 
clear  advice  given  in  his  little  handbook  should  remove  most  of 
the  difficulties. 

"  Farm  and  Garden  Insects."  By  W.  Somerville.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

The  only  feature  specially  calnng  for  attention  in  this  primer 
is  the  beggarly  insufficiency  of  the  illustrations. 

"  Glimpses  into  Plant  Life  :  An  Easy  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Botany."    By  Mrs.  Brightwen.    London :  Unwin. 

This  little  volume  consists  largely  of  reprints  from  the  "Girls' 
Own  Paper."  It  is  at  least  as  useful  as  the  directions  given  in 
such  periodicals  for  constructing  decorations  out  of  old  peach- 
tins  or  cotton-reels.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
called  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany  except  that  the 
material  for  these  discreet  amusements  of  the  parlour  is  taken 
from  plants. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THERE  are  two  matters  in  the  direction  of  the  fine  venture 
"  Cosmopolis  "  which  have  always  puzzled  us.  The  first  is 
why  there  should  be  never  a  word  said  about  music,  of  all 
subjects,  in  an  international  review,  of  all  places,  which  is 
hampered  by  no  traditions  except  such  as  it  may  have  collected 
for  itself  within  the  last  two  years,  of  all  times.  The  second  is 
why  M.  Gabriel  Mourey  should  write  about  pictures.  Perhaps 
M.  Mourey  would  write  about  music  if  he  were  asked,  and  so 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  ?  The  English  section  in  the 
current  number  is  more  interesting  than  usual.  Mr.  Gosse 
must  be  praised  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived,  in 
his  review  of  current  French  literature,  to  illumine  the 
achievements  of  so  many  different  authors.  Especially  does 
his  enthusiasm  for  Racine  glow  to  a  happy  brightness  when  he 
speaks  of  M.  Larroumet's  monograph.  Except  for  some 
touches  here  and  there  which  reveal  a  rare  sort  of  tenderness 
for  things  that  grow,  Miss  Fiona  Macleod's  short  story,  "  The 
Wayfarer,"  is  not  a  notable  success,  although  we  are  willing  to> 
give  it  the  advantage  of  a  reading  in  the  spirit  which  Mr. 
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W.  B.  Yeats  suggests  in  his  hopeful  prophecy  "The  Celtic 
Element  in  Literature."  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Yeats  says, 
that  legends  of  the  supernatural  are  destined  to  exercise  a  good 
effect  on  English  literature.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
legends  ;  to  know  that  they  are  there,  to  feel  that  the  like 
wonderful  things  may  even  happen  to  the  man  who  is  walking 
home  to  dinner  through  Kensington  Gardens.  But  the  story 
writer  who,  like  Miss  Fiona  Macleod,  would  make  use  of  their 
supernatural  licence,  should  be  at  every  pains  not  to  forget 
that  though  he  allow  himself  to  bring  Christ  to  an  Argyllshire 
hill-side,  though  he  may  change  all  his  trees  into  women  and 
all  his  men  into  hares,  he  has  everything  still  to  do,  just  as 
much  as  Dickens  when  he  started  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  the 
epic  of  all  that  is  most  commonplace.  A  miracle,  or  the 
possibility  of  a  miracle,  is  only  an  opportunity,  like  any  natural 
occurrence,  for  writing  something  ;  and  there  is  just  the  danger 
that  an  author  who  has  not,  perhaps,  much  to  say  may  fancy 
that  he  has  achieved  something  when  he  has  only  paraded  his 
licence  to  deal  in  the  supernatural.  Mr.  R.  M.  Bucke  con- 
tributes one  of  those  singularly  unnecessary  and  unconvincing 
pomposities  with  which  the  admiration  of  Whitman  has  been 
so  lavish  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Miller  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Crete 
under  the  concert.  Although  the  picture  is  not  altogether 
happy  nor  promising,  still  a  glimpse  of  the  actual  land  and 
the  actual  people  that  have  been  the  subject  of  European 
complications  is  a  refreshment  after  all  that  has  been 
written  about  the  said  complications.  And  here  one  might 
suggest  that  the  authors  of  the  political  articles,  in  the 
French  and  German  sections  of  "  Cosmopolis,"  should  more 
often  take  a  holiday  from  the  subject  of  England's  attitude 
towards  the  other  great  Powers  and  write  something  about 
domestic  politics.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pages 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  filled,  month  after  month,  with  not 
very  good-natured  misconceptions  as  to  the  meaning  and  the 
ultimate  value  to  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  English 
daily  press.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than 
M.  Leopold  Mabilleau's  article  on  the  causes  of  the  Italian 
crisis.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt,  the  writer  says,  is  to 
be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  scarcity  of  bread  as  in  the  failure 
(23  April)  of  a  project  for  exempting  from  municipal  taxation, 
within  certain  limits,  the  immediate  necessities  consumed  by 
the  poorer  of  the  co-operative  societies.  The  real  cause  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  existence  of  300,000  unskilled  labourers, 
who  are  highly  organized,  and  have  been  so  far  protected  by 
the  Government  that  they  consider  themselves  justified  in 
demanding  employment.  The  public  and  private  works  which 
Italy  undertook  after  1870  have  stopped  short,  and  the 
unattractive  land  from  which  the  braccianti  were  originally 
drawn  has  not  grown  more  attractive  in  the  interval,  cannot, 
indeed,  be  made  remunerative  without  the  expenditure  of 
capital. 

In  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  Mr.  Robert  C  Witt,  after 
drawing  a  pleasant  picture  of  Dar-es-Salaam,  the  "  pearl  of 
German  colonies,"  comes  to  the  old  conclusion  that  the  German 
emigrant  is  justified  in  his  preference  for  an  alien  administra- 
tion. An  anonymous  writer  describes  the  new  literary  school 
led  by  M.  Saint-Georges  de  Bouhelier,  the  "  Naturists," 
magnificent  in  promise,  but  in  achievement,  so  far,  only 
sentimental  and  innocently  Early  Victorian.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey 
contributes  an  appreciation  of  Andre"  Che'nier. 

The  biographical  sketches  in  "Temple  Bar"  remain  as 
successful  as  the  short  stories  remain  insignificant.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mackail  publishes  in  "Macmillan's"  a  perfect  little  introduction 
to  Theocritus.  The  "Cornhill"  contains  some  more  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb,  in  praise  of  the  "  Complete  Angler"  and  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  to  whose  works  Lamb  was  introduced  by  Coleridge. 
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THE    NEW   STORY   by   MRS.   WIGGIN    in   Just  the 
Book  to  Cheer  You  Up. 

SECOND    EDITION    NOW  READY. 
One  volume  tastefully  bound,  6s. 

PENELOPE'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN, 

Author  of  "Timothy's  Quest"  (90th  Thousand),  "  Marm  Lisa,"  &c. 


What  the  Press  say  of  It. 

Christian  lVorld(J\me  2) — "Can  hardly  fail  of  making  her  name  a  household 
word  in  the  land  of  the  brose  and  heather  Such  a  book  cannot  fail  of  being 

a  success." 

Spectator  (June  4). — "  Sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  on  both  sides  of  the  border." 
Dundee  Advertiser  (June  2).— Here  is  a  book  to  buy,  and  to  give  hearty 
thanks  for." 

Glasgow  Herald  (May  26). — "  So  genial  and  jolly  a  book  about  Scotland  is 
seldom  written." 

Daily  Telegraph  (June  1). — "  Always  a  pleasure  to  read  Mrs.  Wiggin's  books." 

Daily  Mail  (May  27). — "A  good  deal  of  bright  humour  Quite  refreshing." 

Glasgow  Daily  .Mail (June  6).—"  Most  delightful." 


Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

LIST. 


Mr.  TInwin  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  First  Impression  of  10,000 
Copies  of  Mr.  GEORGE  MOORE'S 
New  Novel,  EVELYN  INNES,  is 

now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  of 
all  Booksellers,  price  6s.  n 


NOW  READY. 

MEMORIALS  OF  AN  EIGHTEENTH- 

CENTURY  PAINTER  (JAMES  NORTHCOTE).  By  Stephen 
Gwynn.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Photogravures,  &c.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  \2.s.  (Uniform  with  "The  Courtships  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.") 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN." 

JOHN   AND   SEBASTIAN   CABOT:  The 

Discovery  of  North  America.  By  C.  Raymond  Beazley.  Edited 
by  H.  F.  Wilson.    Frontispiece,  Portrait,  and  Map.    Cloth,  $s. 

"Is  of  special  value  as  furnishing,  in  brief,  the  results  of  all  the 
previous  literature  on  the  subject." — Globe. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE"  SERIES. 

WILLIAM    STOKES :    his    Life  and  Work 

(1804-1878).  By  his  Son,  Sir  William  Stokes,  Surgeon-in- 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland.  With  two  Photogravures. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  book  before  us  is  excellent  ....  Will  be  read  far  beyond 

the  bounds  of  the  profession  This  fascinating  book." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

BY  LOUIS  BECKE  AND  WALTER  JEFFERY. 

THE   MUTINEER:   a  Romance  of  Pitcairn 

Island.  By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery,  Joint  Authors 
of  "  A  First  Fleet  Family,"  &c.    Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PEOPLE  OF  CLOPTON." 

THE  WHITE-HEADED  BOY :  a  Novel.  By 

George  Bart  ram.    Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 

BY  LOUIS  BECKE. 

BY  REEF  AND  PALM  AND  HIS  NATIVE 

WIFE.  By  Louis  Becke,  Author  of  "Wild  Life  in  Southern 
Seas,"  &c.    New  Edition.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHANCE.   By  William 

Platt.    Fcap.  8vo.  in  art  linen,  2s. 


THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  NORTHERN  TIBET. 

THROUGH  UNKNOWN  TIBET. 


By  Captain  M.  S.  WELLBY,  18th  Hussars. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  Portrait,  and  over  60  Full-page  and 

smaller  illustrations,  Photographs,  and  including  12  Drawings 
by  A.  D.  McCormick.    With  Maps  and  Appendices  of  the  Flora,  &c. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

THE  TIMES  says "  Captain  Wellby  has  written  a  modest 
and  an  entertaining  account  of  a  very  remarkable  journey." 

THE  DALLY  NEWS  says  it  Is  "one  of  the  most  striking  feats 
in  modern  exploration." 

THE  FALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says :— "  For  indomitable  per- 
severance, bull-dog  pluck,  and  resolute  endurance,  is  very 
bad  to  beat.  ...  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  maps  are 
well  produced,  and  that  the  illustrations,  most  of  them  from 
unique  photographs,  are  excellent." 


LONDON  :  GAY  &  BIRD,  22  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL,  E. 

Chairman:  THE  HON.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND. 


THE  LARGEST  HOSPITAL 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Number  of  Beds  for  In -Patients  is  780. 
The  total  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in 

1897  was  11,146. 
The  total  number  of  OUT-PATIENTS  treated  in 
1897  was  161,033. 

FUNDS  ARE  VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED,  FOR 

The  Ordinary  Expenditure  in  1897  was  £67,104. 
The  Assured  Income  from  Investments  in  1897  was  £22,332. 


The  Assured  Income  in  future  will  unfortunately  be  less, 
owing  to  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  of  some  of  our 
investments,  and  the  House  Committee  appeals  for 
more  Annual  Subscriptions. 

Each  jQ$  55.  per  annum  provides  for  one  In-patient. 

Subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  J.  H.  BUXTON,  Treasurer,  or  to 
G.  Q.  Roberts,  House  Governor. 


ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 


^HIS  Hospital  was  founded  in  1828 

on  the  principle  of  free  and  unrestricted 
admission  of  the  Sick  Poor ;  poverty  and 
suffering  being  the  only  passports  required. 
Having  no  endowment,  it  is  entirely  depen- 
dent for  support  on  the  subscriptions  of  its 
Governors  and  the  voluntary  donations  and 
bequests  of  its  friends. 


The  Committee  Appeal  for 

£10,000 

for  much  needed  improvements  in  the  Wards, 
additions  to  the  Nurses'  Quarters,  Lifts,  and 
Heating  Apparatus. 

Conrad  W.  Thies,  Secretary.  I 


CHARING  CROSS 
HOSPITAL. 

president. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF 
SAXE-COBURG  AND  GOTHA,  K.G. 

treasurer. 

GEORGE  J.  DRUMMOND,  Esq. 

JBanfeers. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND,  49  Charing  Cross. 
Messrs.  COUTTS,  59  Strand. 
Messrs.  HO  ARE,  37  Fleet  Street. 
MARTIN'S  BANK,  Ltd.,  68  Lombard  Street 

The  Council  earnestly 
solicit  assistance  for  this  Hospital. 

THE  EXPENDITURE,  including 
that  of  the  Convalescent  Home,  is 

£16,000, 

of  which  sum  ^"15,000  has  to  be  raised 
from  voluntary  sources. 

The  average  number  of  Patients  is 
25,000,  of  which  more  than  half  are 
cases  of  accidents  and  emergency  due 
to  the  Hospital's  central  position,  and 
contiguity  to  so  many  crowded  thorough- 
fares. 

A  Donation  of  ^"1000  will  endow 
a  bed,  and  one  of  ^500  a  cot  in  per- 
petuity. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  are 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  the  Bankers,  or  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  Hospital. 

ARTHUR  E.  READE, 

Secretary. 
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ROYAL  ALBERT  ORPHAN  ASYLDM 


BAG  SHOT.      (Founded  1864.) 


Patron 


HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


For  Necessitious  Boys  and  Girls  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

30    BEDS    ARE  VACANT 

FOR  WANT  OF  FUNDS. 

There  is  no  canvassing  for  Votes.  Help  is  urgently 
appealed  for. 

Alderman  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 

Col.  Hon.  Chas.  Eliot. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tatum,  Secretary. 
Offices :  62  King  William  Street,  E.  C.         Bankers  :  LLOYD'S  BANK. 

LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 

WATFORD. 

Instituted   1813. 


J70R    the    Maintenance,    Clothing,    and   Education  of  Respectable 
Fatherless  Children  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.      Age  of 
admission  from  7  to  ir. 

Thirty  Children  will  be  elected  in  June,  viz.  :  8  Girls  and  22  Boys. 
500  Children  are  now  in  the  School.  6044  have  been  already  benefitted. 
The  Charity  is  dependant  upon  Voluntary  Support  for  nearly  ,£14,000 
each  year. 

Ana.  Subs.  :  1  Vote,  km.  6d.  ;  Life  Sub.,  1  Vote,  £$  $s.,  the  Votes  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  Subscription. 

A.  CAPEL  CARNEGY  ARBUTHNOTT,  Treasurer. 

E.  H.  BOUSFIELD,  Chairman. 
Office,  21  Gt.  St.  Helens,  E.C.  HENRY  C.  ARMIGER,  Secretary. 

SEASIDE  HOMES, 

VENTNOR  &  FOLKESTONE. 

These  Homes  have  been  established  for  recruiting  the  health  of  the 
465  London  City  Missionaries. 

WHAT  PUTS  A  CITY  MISSIONARY  OUT  of  REPAIR? 

1.  The  Places  he  has  to  Spend  his  Life  in. 

2.  The  Scenes  he  has  to  Witness. 

3.  The  Air  he  has  to  Breathe. 

4.  The  People  he  has  to  do  with. 

£2  10s.  will  provide  a  free  holiday  for  a  Missionary  for  a  fortnight. 

£5  will  secure  a  similar  rest  for  Missionary  and  Wife. 

,£50  will  endow  a  district  with  a  free  holiday  for  its  Missionary  in 
perpetuity. 

Contributions  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Secretaries, 

3  BRIDEWELL  PLACE,  E.C, 
Bankers:  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


.  .  LONDON  .  . 

Homoeopathic  Hospital, 

A    GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

For  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  including  Speolal  Departments 
for  Diseases  of  Women,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Diseases  of  the  Ear, 
Diseases  of  Children,  Orthopaedic  Surgery, 
and  Dental  Diseases. 

GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY,  LONDON.  W.C. 


President. — 

THE  EARL  OF  WEMYSS  AND  MARCH. 
Vice-Presidents.— 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland.  I  The  Duke  op  Westminster,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Dysart.  The  Lord  Eburv. 

The  Lord  Grimthorpe.  The  Lord  Newton. 

Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart. 


The  New  Building  provides  accommodation  for 

100  PATIENTS, 

and  contains  every  approved  and   tried  improvement  in  Hospital 
construction. 


The  regular  annual  income  from  all  sources  is  £6500  ;  the 
present  rate  of  expenditure  is  £8500  per  year.  The  deficiency, 
£2000,  has  to  be  made  up  in  Special  Donations  and  Annual  Sub- 
scriptions, for  which  the  Board  of  Management  appeal  earnestly. 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable 
to  "  The  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital." 


Treasurer  THE   EARL  CAWDOR. 

Chairman  J.  P.  STILLWELL,  Esq. 

Secretary-Superintendent  G.  A.  CROSS. 

—    THE  — 


RESCUE  SOCIETY, 

79  Finsbury  Pavement. 

Bankers— Barclay  &  Co. 
Treasurer — William  S.  Gard,  Esq. 


Funds  are  greatly  needed  to 
maintain  seven  Homes,  with  Lock 
Hospital  and  the  Maternity  work. 

17,300  Young  Women  and  Girls  have  been  trained 
and  passed  through  the  Homes. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Barclay 
&  Co.,  54  Lombard  Street,  or  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged if  sent  to  the  Secretary, 

C.  STUART  THORPE, 

79  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 


BY   THE    LATE    REV.    DR.  GILBERT. 


FOUNDED  1860 

The  Charity  now  maintains — 

THE  NIGHT  REFUGE,  which  provides  Food  and  Shelter  free  of  cost  to 
nearly  300  deserving  poor  every  night  in  winter. 

A  FREE  SOUP  KITCHEN,  which  distributes  over 
1000  quarts  of  soup  to  the  hungry  poor  every  week  in      ^.^^^tf^     V%  a 

A  HOME  for  Training  Twenty  "fcA  %\> -e^'  ^  ^\Nl 

Servants,  and  one  for  Women  <tf  )  -OJ 

(&0^  up* 


;tto 


vat**' 
VJ 


0^0 


O^ 


out  of  employment 


There  are 

no  distinctions  of  creed. 

No  effort  is  spared 
to  secure  benefits  for  the  deserving  poor. 
An  endeavour  is  made  to  start  many  of  inmates  of  Refuge 
in  life  again  by  aid  with  clothes,  tools,  situations,  or  the  like. 


Hon. 


Treasurer. — ALDERMAN  SIR  STUART  KNILL,  Bart. 
Bankers. — LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  LIMITED,  Princes  Street,  E.C. 
Secretary.—].  W.  GILBERT,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Manager. — FRANCIS  W.  PURSSELL,  Esq.,  Jamaica  Buildings,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
who  will  gratefully  acknowledge  contributions. 
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HOSPITAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  18  JUNE,  1898. 
OUR  HOSPITAL  SYSTEM. 

IF  some  of  the  more  benevolent  of  our  forefathers 
could  for  a  space  revisit  their  native  land,  perhaps 
nothing  would  astonish  and  gratify  them  more  than  the 
progress  which  philanthropy  has  made  and  is  making. 
Charity  does  not,  of  course,  belong  alone  to  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  excellent  institutions  survive  which 
date  back  one,  two,  and  three  centuries.  But  what 
we  may  call  the  Progress  of  Philanthropy  is  a  fact  to 
be  noted  in  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  In  an 
age  more  "go-ahead,"  more  prosperous,  more  absorbed 
in  both  business  and  pleasure  than  perhaps  any 
other,  the  role  of  the  Good  Samaritan  has  been  "  popu- 
larised." The  Supplement  with  which  we  present  the 
readers  of  the  "Saturday  Review"  this  week  bears 
striking  testimony  to  that  fact.  A  human  document  of 
exceeding  interest,  it  sums  up,  in  necessarily  limited 
space,  much  of  the  misery  to  which  humanity  is  heir, 
and  much  of  the  generous  endeavour,  in  which  the  long 
purse  and  the  skilful  brain  combine  with  united  forces  to 
alleviate  suffering.  How  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
afflicted  mortals  owe  or  have  owed  to  hospitals  and 
homes  a  new  chance  in  life,  both  moral  and  physical  ? 
Who  shall  estimate  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  are  raised  every  year  by  purely  voluntary  means 
in  support  of  these  institutions  ?  We  have  taken  a 
dozen  at  random,  and  we  find  that  their  joint  income  is 
i-ery  little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  annum. 
\s  a  whole,  we  may  take  it  that  the  revenue  ad- 
ministered by  the  -hospitals,  homes  and  missions  of 
Great  Britain  is  greater  than  that  of  many  small  States. 
But  enormous  as  it  is,  it  is  a  mere  moiety  of  the 
amount  which  is  to  be  desired  and  could  be  profitably 
utilised.  Hardly  an  institution  manages,  save  perhaps 
in  exceptionally  fortunate  years,  to  make  its  income  and 
sxpenditure  balance.  The  executive  can  never  hope  to 
sscape  the  consciousness  that,  even  under  the  most 
economic  administration,  a  deficit  is  practically  certain. 
Hospitals  are,  perhaps,  the  only  institutions  in  the 
:ountry  which  can  regard  a  debit  balance  as  creditable. 
\  loss  on  the  year's  working  is  regarded  as  proof  that 
:hey  are  straining  their  opportunities  for  good  to  the  very 
itmost.  Nothing  about  them  is  more  admirable  than  the 
entire  absence  of  anything  like  unworthy  rivalry.  On 
the  contrary,  institutions  "run"  on  similar  lines  work 
disinterestedly  and  harmoniously  towards  a  common  end. 
Recently  the  large  hospitals  have,  as  we  learn  from  the 
report  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  formed  a  Central 
Hospital  Council  for  London,  consisting  of  three  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  general  hospitals  in  London  with 
medical  schools  attached.  The  objects  of  this  body  are 
"to  consider  any  matters  in  which  the  hospitals  have  a 
common  interest,  whether  such  matters  be  referred  to 
the  Central  Council  by  any  of  the  constituent  hospitals, 
or  whether  they  be  raised  within  the  Central  Council 
itself,  and  to  promote  joint  action  in  regard  thereto." 
Federation  is  a^new  force  brought  to  bear  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy. 

At  a  festival  dinner  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children 
and  Women,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  told  a  story  of  his 
experiences  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  which  is  not  without 
its  moral.  His  party  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
and  at  a  moment  when  it  was  evident  that  only  a 
miracle  could  assist  them,  a  fine  guinea  fowl  flew 
right  into  their  midst  and  was  seized  by  Mr.  Stanley's 
dog,  Randy.  The  joy  of  those  present  may  be 
imagined.  Without  wishing  to  perpetrate  a  bad  joke, 
we  may  say  that  the  guinea  fowl  is  the  bird  mainly 
sought  by  the  hospitals,  and  when  he  drops  into 
their  midst,  he  brings  a  measure  of  joy  and  relief 
not  less  than  that  experienced  by  Mr.  Stanley's  party. 
Unfortunately,  all  of  us  cannot  emulate  the  famous 
Benjamin  Atwood,  who  is  said  to  have  given  to  the 
hospitals  from  time  to  time  as  many  as  250  cheques  of 
£i<joo  each.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  every 
sovereign  will  go  a  long  way  towards  maintaining  a 
hospital  bed  for  a  week.  Think  of  the  twenty-six  beds 
which  remained  unoccupied  for  so  long  in  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  because  funds  would 
not  permit  of  their  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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hapless  men,  women  and  children  who  die  at  the 
rate  of  40,000  per  annum  from  consumption.  In 
an  entirely  literal  and  material  sense  which  men  in 
general  seem  hardly  to  realise,  charity  bestowed  on 
the  hospitals  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  selfish 
point  of  view,  our  own  interests  are  sufficiently  con- 
cerned in  the  work  of  the  hospitals  to  render  support  of 
them  a  matter  of  personal  moment.  The  hospital  brings 
to  the  poorest  in  the  land  the  same  medical  skill  which 
the  greatest  and  the  wealthiest  command.  But  it  is  not 
alone  the  poorest  who  benefit.  The  "reflex  benefits," 
as  they  have  been  called,  of  hospital  work  are  incalcu- 
lable. Every  cheque  given  to  a  hospital  is  an  aid 
equally  to  philanthropy  and  to  science.  The  working 
man  on  Hospital  Saturday  or  Sunday  often  puts  a  few 
pence  into  the  collecting  boxes  because,  as  he  says,  he 
does  not  know  how  soon  he  or  some  one  belonging  to 
him  may  have  need  of  hospital  help.  Those  who  are 
more  largely  endowed  with  this  world's  goods  may  in 
the  same  way  contribute,  with  the  feeling  that  they,  or 
some  one  near  to  them,  may  reap  advantage  in  a 
manner  not  less  certain,  if  not  quite  so  obvious  and  direct. 
Hospital  work  advances  medical  science  and  medical 
skill  incalculably.  The  benefits  conferred  are  unques- 
tionably national,  and  there  is,  we  think,  something 
to  be  said  for  the  idea  that  hospitals  should  become 
State  institutions.  They  ought  certainly,  if  practicable, 
to  be  relieved  of  the  anxiety  regarding  ways  and  means 
which  must  beset  any  corporation  dependent  upon 
legacies  and  donations.  In  urgent  cases  a  grant  in  aid 
to  a  hospital  might  be  made  by  the  Government  with  as 
much  reason  as  to  a  colony  or  an  industry.  With 
that  exception,  the  institutions  themselves,  the  public 
they  serve,  and  the  charitably-disposed  among  us  would 
perhaps  prefer  that  they  should  remain  as  they  are. 
State-directed  charity  does  not  inspire  to  generous 
action  in  the  same  way  as  voluntary  assistance  given 
by  individuals,  though  the  principle  of  individualism  is 
apt  in  England  to  be  pushed  to  extremes.  However 
that  may  be,  Philanthropy,  in  its  best  sense,  receives 
something  of  a  shock  at  the  thought  of  the  tax-gatherer 
demanding  his  toll  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity. 

SOME  GENERAL  HOSPITALS. 

ONDON  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  such 
■*— '  magnificent  general  hospitals  as  Guy's  and  St. 
Thomas's,  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Mary's,  the  London, 
and  several  others.  Noble  as  has  been  the  history  of 
these  institutions,  and  great  as  is  their  promise  for  the 
future,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  hospital  can 
show  a  more  remarkable  record  than  the  London.  It 
has  158  years  of  service  to  humanity  behind  it  ;  and  its 
growth  could  not  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by 
the  single  fact  that  it  needs  an  income  to-day  of  nearly 
^"70,000.  Its  work  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  outbreak 
in  London  can  never  be  appraised  too  highly,  and  in  that 
year  as  much  as  ^28,000  was  spent  in  donations  alone. 
What  the  East  End  of  London  would  do  without  the 
London  Hospital  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It  is 
surprising  to  learn  that  of  the  enormous  revenue  raised 
only  ^3200  come  from  annual  subscriptions.  ^"10,000 
a  year  more  is  required  than  is  now  forthcoming  if  its 
efforts  are  not  to  be  curtailed.  There  should  not  be 
any  serious  difficulty  in  securing  that  sum.  So  far,  no 
accident  or  urgent  case  has  ever  been  turned  away  from 
the  London  Hospital,  whatever  the  quarter  from  which 
it  may  have  come.  If  through  lack  of  means  admission 
were  refused  to  any  applicant,  the  refusal  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  denial  of  all  hospital  help  to  the  sufferer. 
That  is  a  point  for  the  philanthropist  to  bear  in  mind. 

Rather  older  still  than  the  London  Hospital  is 
St.  George's,  which  was  instituted  so  long  ago  as 
1733,  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1834. 
Its  annual  report  is  a  record  of  ever-increasing  good 
work.  In  1897  there  were  admitted  4390  patients,  of 
whom  519  were  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Of 
the  351  beds  the  smallest  number  occupied  at  any  one 
time  during  the  year  was  290.  The  Indian  Famine 
Fund  and  other  charitable  appeals  in  1897,  the  year  of 
the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  adversely  affected  the 
receipts  from  annual  subscriptions,  but  the  hospital 
participated  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund  to  the  extent 
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of  £1356  $s.  6d. ,  and  made  as  much  as  £4000  by 
letting  seats  to  view  the  Jubilee  procession.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  annual  subscriptions  amount 
to  very  little  more  than  £6000,  that  the  dividends  on  in- 
vested stock  amount  to,  roughly,  ,£13,000,  and  that  the 
amount  needed  for  ordinary  expenditure  alone  amounts 
to  £35,000,  we  see  how  necessary  is  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  annual  subscribers.  The  claims 
of  the  institution  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  benevolent.  In  connexion 
with  St.  George's  a  convalescent  hospital  at  Wimbledon, 
for  receiving  and  maintaining  poor  patients  from  the 
parent  institution,  was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Atkinson 
Morley,  and  opened  in  1869.  Nearly  a  thousand  con- 
valescents were  further  assisted  on  the  road  to  health, 
if  not  completely  restored,  at  the  Atkinson  Morley 
Hospital  in  1897. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  is  at  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant stage  in  its  career,  and,  like  St.  George's,  is  in 
need  of  a  steadier  flow  of  support  than  has  come  to  it 
hitherto.  Its  growth  has  been  striking.  Founded  in 
1820  as  a  Dispensary  in  Villiers  Street,  it  moved  to  its 
present  site  in  1830,  and  was  enlarged  in  1895.  During 
1897  no  less  than  25,668  patients  were  treated.  Its 
present  building,  considerable  as  it  is,  is  inadequate  to 
its  requirements,  and  last  year  the  Council  were  abso- 
lutely at  the  end  of  their  resources.  Nevertheless,  they 
courageously  faced  the  position,  and  appealed  to  the 
public  for  £100,000  to  permit  of  the  extension  of  the 
hospital.  Among  the  structures  which  have  been 
doomed,  in  order  to  give  the  Hospital  more  room 
and  more  light,  is  Toole's  Theatre.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1898,  that 
unless  the  public  had  come  generously  to  the  aid  of 
the  Council  during  the  preceding  year  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  go  on,  is  appalling.  Fortunately 
both  legacies  and  donations  flowed  in,  and  in  due 
time  the  hospital  will  no  doubt  be  relieved  from 
financial  and  departmental  congestion.  The  annual 
subscription  list  should  be  considerably  augmented. 
The  Convalescent  Home  and  Samaritan  Funds  assist 
discharged  patients  to  complete  their  restoration  to 
health,  and,  where  necessary,  to  get  certain  things  on  the 
possession  of  which  a  fresh  start  in  life  may  depend. 

Next  year  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  will 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  By 
that  time  it  will  be  able  to  boast  that  it  has  treated  no 
fewer  than  360,000  patients.  As  "a  general  hospital 
for  men,  women  and  children  "  it  has  done  splendid 
work  in  the  teeth  of  accumulating  financial  deficits.  It 
needs  an  income  of,  roughly,  £9000  a  year,  and  it 
received  in  1897  rather  over  £7000.  Its  early  vicissi- 
tudes and  trials  were  faced  with  courageous  loyalty  by 
men  like  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron,  and  to  a  public 
which  accepts  jubilees  as  an  excuse  for  generosity  its 
claims  may  be  commended.  Meantime  the  Hospital 
itself  was  not  slow  to  seize  the  Sovereign's  Jubilee  as 
an  excuse  for  completing  its  building  fund.  In  the  last 
five  years  the  hospital,  free  and  unencumbered,  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £50,000,  and  as  Lord  Emlyn 
said  at  the  Commemoration  banquet,  those  give  most 
freely  who  know  the  institution  best.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  exacting  nature  of  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  staff,  who  insist  on  "everything  absolutely 
up-to-date,"  to  quote  Lord  Emlyn — a  characteristic  of 
most  hospitals  nowadays,  by  the  way — the  London 
Homoeopathic  is  so  economically  managed  that  the 
maintenance  of  its  hundred  beds  costs  only  £78 
apiece,  the  average  in  larger  institutions  being  several 
pounds  more. 

The  discovery  of  a  destitute  girl,  dying  on  the  steps  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  through  want  and 
disease,  led  in  1827,  to  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital  in  Gray's  Inn  Road.  Its  main  object  was  to 
provide  a  medical  institution  where  the  sick  and  poor 
could,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  find  immediate 
asylum.  The  Royal  Free  Hospital  looks  back  upon 
great  things  accomplished.  Its  income  fell  short  of 
expenditure  in  1897  by  £2000,  and  support  is  therefore 
urgently  needed.  As  with  the  Royal  Free,  so  with  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  which  was  established 
at  King's  Cross  in  1856  and  amalgamated  in  1884  with 
the  Central  Hospital  for  North  London.  Supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  it  admits  patients 


free,  without  so  much  as  a  letter  of  recommendatior, 
cases  of  emergency  being  received  at  any  hour  of  th 
day  or  night.  Last  year  was  one  of  exceeding  pros 
perity,  the  total  income  being  £15,747  against  £757 
in  the  previous  twelve  months.  Annual  subscription 
were  advanced  by  £53,  and  there  was  a  startling  lea; 
forward  in  donations,  from  £2000  to  £10,000 
Gratifying  though  this  is,  the  financial  position  mus 
always  be  one  of  prospective  if  not  of  immediat 
anxiety,  because  the  hospital  requires  for  its  main 
tenance  £10,000  a  year  beyond  its  assured  income 
One  item  of  the  year  is  noteworthy  :  Sir  Francis  Lycet 
bequeathed  £500  to  the  hospital,  to  which  he  referrec 
in  his  will  as  the  King's  Cross  Hospital.  The  title  tc 
the  legacy  was  only  proved  after  an  expenditure  o 
nearly  £200 — a  grievous  outlay  in  any  case,  bu: 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  a  philanthropic  body. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  CHEST  DISEASES. 
"HHHERE  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  any  severity,"  says 
an  "Appeal"  issued  by  the  Brompton  Hospital 
for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  "which  does 
not  find  ready  admission  into  the  wards  of  our  general 
hospitals,  and  many  complaints  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  and  trifling  importance  have  institutions 
especially  devoted  to  their  treatment ;  but  consumption, 
the  most  frequent  and  destructive  malady  in  existence, 
finds  the  doors  of  our  hospitals  generally  closed  against 
it."  Refusal  is  attributed  to  the  lingering  nature  and 
almost  certain  fatality  of  a  disease,  the  ravages  of  which 
are  painfully  en  evide?ice  in  our  midst.  One  person  in  a 
hundred,  it  Is  estimated,  is  slowly  wasting  away  from 
this  particular  malady.  Hence  the  need  of  special 
asylums  for  the  sufferers  from  chest  complaints — asylums 
which  will  assure  them  certain  comforts  and  relieve  them 
of  certain  anxieties,  in  the  months  of  their  almost  inevit- 
able decline.  The  Brompton  Hospital  has  been  in  exist- 
ence fifty-seven  years.  The  building  is  a  handsome  one, 
and  accommodates  a  daily  average  of  247  occupied  beds. 
Pathetic  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "the National  Plague"  is  afforded  by 
the  circumstance  that  there  were  13,098  new  out-patients 
in  the  year,  and  that  the  attendances  in  this  branch 
numbered  71,595.  The  embarrassing  fluctuations  of 
income  are  shown  here  as  in  all  other  hospitals.  For 
instance,  owing  mainly  to  the  difference  in  the  number 
and  amounts  of  the  legacies,  the  receipts  in  1896  were 
£27,410,  and  in  1897  £44,825.  As  expenditure 
steadily  rises,  the  appeal  for  additions  to  the  list  of 
annual  subscriptions  is  unavoidable.  The  institution 
owes  a  vast  deal  to  Sir  Philip  Rose.  A  subscription  was 
raised  some  years  ago  to  provide  the  Board-room  with 
his  portrait.  At  Sir  Philip's  request  the  money  was 
turned  into  a  Rose  Fund  for  providing  gifts  of  clothes 
and  small  pecuniary  assistance  to  departing  patients. 
The  Fund  now  amounts  to  nearly  £2232,  and  is 
naturally  a  most  important  auxiliary  of  the  hospital 
work. 

In  point  of  age  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest  takes  precedence.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
established  in  Europe,  and  for  eighty -four  years 
has  carried  on  its  work  in  the  City  Road,  in  the  very 
heart,  that  is,  of  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts in  the  Metropolis.  Amongst  such  populations 
notoriously  consumption  finds  its  principal  victims.  A 
special  feature  of  this  hospital,  we  are  told,  is  that  beds 
are  kept  for  the  immediate  use  of  out-patients  suffering 
from  dangerous  chest  diseases  of  recent  origin,  which 
cannot  be  properly  treated  otherwise.  During  last  year 
some  740  were  treated  as  in-patients  and  between  6000 
and  7000  as  out-patients.  Expenditure  exceeds  reliable 
income  by  £5000.  Financial  limitations  compelled 
twenty-six  beds  to  remain  unused  from  1886  to  1893,  m 
which  year  Lord  Rothschild,  who  has  since  become  the 
president  of  the  hospital,  took  the  chair  at  the  annual 
dinner  with  excellent  results.  The  great  object  aimed  at, 
as  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Rose  showed  at  the  last  dinner,  is 
to  make  this  spot  in  the  "  hive  of  busy  toilers  "  a  home 
where  patients  will  be  conscious  that  they  are  cared  for 
by  real  friends.  , 

Two  other  institutions  of  great  interest  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  disease  are  the  City  of  London  Chest 
Hospital  and  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Owing  to  want  of 
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fu  ids  the  former  unhappily  this  year  inaugurated  its 
jubilee  by  closing  half  its  beds,  but  thanks  to  the 
stirring  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  many  of  these 
we  believe,  are  now  again  in  use.  The  in-  and  out- 
patients o)  the  hospital  during  its  half-century  have 
exceeded  600,000,  and  its  worth  is  so  deeply  recognised 
by  the  poorer  classes,  that  working  men  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  funds.  At  Ventnor  the  situa- 
tion of  the  National  Hospital  alone  is  calculated  to 
•do  good  to  the  patient.  A  feature  of  this  institution  is 
that  whilst  none  but  needy  patients  are  taken  in,  they 
are  called  upon  to  pay  something  towards  maintenance, 
with  the  result  that  as  much  as  ^"3650  is  raised  by  that 
means  alone  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  hospital, 
ihowever,  does  not  escape  the  common  fate  :  it  requires 
an  income  of  ^11,000,  and  contributions  from  any 
source  are  welcome. 

SPECIAL   HOSPITALS,    HOMES  AND 
SOCIETIES. 

NO  more  terrible  disease  afflicts  humanity  in  general, 
and  the  female  portion  of  humanity  in  particular, 
than  cancer.  Only  those  who  have  known  a  victim  can 
know  how  much  the  sufferer  is  called  on  to  endure. 
For  the  rich,  with  every  necessary  at  command,  cancer 
involves  untold  agonies,  both  physical  and  mental  ;  for 
the  poor,  with  no  delicacies  and  no  skilful  assistance, 
the  position  is  a  hundredfold  worse.  In  1840  Dr. 
Marsden  lost  a  dearly-loved  wife  from  this  terrible 
disease.  In  those  days  cancer  was  indifferently  under- 
stood, and  with  a  view  to  assist  its  study  and 
alleviate  suffering,  the  good  doctor  founded  a  Cancer 
Hospital  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Marsden.  It  was  at  first 
located  in  Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  but  as  sub- 
scriptions and  support  came  in,  a  new  home  was  found 
in  Brompton.  The  institution  has  advanced  in  useful- 
ness year  by  year,  and  has  treated  nearly  fifty  thousand 
men  and  women.  Patients  are  admitted  without  a 
letter,  the  disease  being  the  only  passport  to  its  benefi- 
cence. So  universal  is  the  recognition  of  its  source, 
as  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  that  applications  are  constantly  received  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  from 
India  and  the  Australian  Colonies.  Yet  philanthropy 
lags  at  times.  Reliable  income  falls  short  of  necessary 
expenditure  by  some  ^3000  a  year,  and  in  1897  over 
^5000  worth  of  investments  had  to  be  sold  to  cover 
accumulated  deficiencies — a  proceeding  which  in  itself 
reduced  the  income  of  the  hospital  by  nearly  £200. 

The  City  of  London  Truss  Society  is  not  a  hospital  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  hard-working  poor,  who  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  rupture.  Founded  as  long  ago  as  1807  by  Dr.  John 
Taunton,  it  has  conferred  untold  blessings  on  half-a- 
million  artisans  and  labourers,  whose  skill  and  work 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  community. 
Mothers  take  their  babes  to  the  Society  ;  old  men  find 
there  relief  which  they  cannot  get  elsewhere  ;  it  places 
itself  at  the  service  of  both  sexes  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
nationalities.  It  has  been  well  called  a  "  Cosmopolitan 
Charity."  It  assists  the  alien  immigrant  as  readily  as 
the  London  working  man,  and  the  Polish  Jew,  who 
cannot  speak  any  word  but  Yiddish,  is  treated  as 
generously  as  the  native  Briton.  Mr.  Whittington,  the 
Secretary,  says  his  heart  sometimes  almost  breaks  at 
the  sight  of  the  suffering  of  some  who  come  in  search 
of  relief.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  10,000 
people  assisted  by  the  Society  yearly  are  only  the  fringe 
of  the  crowd  of  sufferers,  that  (to  quote  the  report) 
"  the  efficient  relief  of  a  patient  often  absorbs  the 
whole  value  of  a  Guinea  Annual  Subscription,  for  which 
a  Governor  receives  four  letters,"  and  that  the  income  of 
the  Society  is  something  less  than  ^5500,  the  need  of 
generous  support  is  at  once  apparent.  The  Society 
could  never  be  a  cheap  one,  as  Mr.  Langton,  one  of  the 
surgeons,  points  out,  because  they  must  give  their 
patients  the  best  instruments  procurable,  and  in  his 
opinion,  as  in  that  of  so  many  others,  those  who  have 
no  friends  are  the  most  to  be  pitied  and  the  most  to  be 
helped. 

The  Royal  Eye  Hospital  in  Southwark,  during  a 
career  of  forty  years,  has  relieved  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sufferers,  the  expansion  of  its  operations  being 
obvious  when  we  state  that  in  i860  it  dealt  with  1690 


cases,  and  in  1896,  16,228.  In  order  to  avoid  a  serious 
deficit,  however,  the  hospital  has  to  keep  a  certain 
number  of  beds  closed.  An  addition  of  £500  a  year 
assured  income  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Council  to  allot  all  the  beds  free  ;  ^500  is  not  a  very 
large  item  to  seek  in  these  eleemosynary  days. 

Apropos  of  the  eye  troubles  of  the  poor,  and  of  the 
claims  of  Societies  which  aim  at  affording  relief,  we 
would  draw  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Pension  Society.  It  was  the  view  of  the  late  Henry 
Fawcett,  the  blind  Postmaster-General,  that  home  life 
was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  sightless.  "  Don't 
confine  them  within  the  walls  of  institutions,"  he  said, 
"  but  let  them  share  the  same  hopes  and  joys  with  those 
who  can  see."  The  R.  B.  P.  S.  grants  pensions  to  the 
blind  poor,  and  has  on  its  lists  as  many  as  928  names. 
By  the  expenditure  of  ^6500  a  year  it  saves  so  many 
afflicted  people  from  the  union.  A  very  few  shillings  a 
week  are  enough  to  obviate  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  respectable  poor.  A  few 
pounds  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  mean 
an  appreciable  diminution  of  the  sum  total  of  human 
misery. 

Not  less  than  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb  among 
the  poorer  classes  are  special  objects  of  solicitude. 
Such  societies  as  the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  British  Asylum  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Females,  as  we  can  testify  from  our  own  personal 
inquiries,  spare  no  pains  to  place  the  afflicted  on  a 
footing  of  independence,  by  means  of  education  and 
training.  Such  truly  wonderful  things  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  teaching  and  enlightenment  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  that  funds  should  be 
readily  forthcoming  to  afford  societies  concerned 
with  their  welfare  full  opportunity  for  saving  the 
afflicted  from  the  risks  they  run  of  becoming  pauper 
imbeciles. 

St.  Peter's  Hospital  was  founded  in  i860  especially 
to  deal  with  stone  and  urinary  diseases.  Its  good  work 
is  widely  acknowledged,  but  it  has  somehow  or  other 
failed  to  command  the  support  it  is  entitled  to  hope  for. 
It  assists  some  450  in-patients  and  some  5000  out- 
patients in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  its  income  from 
subscriptions  and  donations  showed  in  1897  a  serious 
falling-off  amounting  to  no  less  than  35  per  cent. 

Dental  troubles  in  their  worst  form  are  strikingly 
British,  and  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London  should  appeal 
strongly  to  British  charity.  The  institution  has  been  in 
existence  forty  years,  and  the  number  of  cases  treated 
per  annum  has  increased  from  19,255  in  1874  to  62,512 
in  1897.  It  has,  of  course,  been  difficult  to  maintain  a 
proportionate  rate  of  increase  in  subscriptions  and 
contributions,  and  both  the  Building  Fund  and  General 
Fund  claim  the  attention  of  those  who  have  odd 
guineas — or  more — to  spare. 

In  an  article  on  special  institutions  a  word  should  be 
said  of  the  French  Hospital  and  Dispensary  which  is 
open  to  all  foreigners  in  London  who  speak  French. 
The  hospital,  although  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  showed  an  excellent  balance-sheet  in 
1897.  Seven  hundred  in-patients  and  4722  out-patients 
were  treated.  The  financial  operations  of  the  year 
showed  a  satisfactory  surplus.  This  was  largely  due 
to  the  generous  support  forthcoming  from  many 
influential  quarters,  including  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

C\v  the  numerous  excellent  institutions  devoted  to  the 
little  ones,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  Bloomsbury,  claims  particular 
notice.  Opened  in  1852  with  twenty  beds,  it  has  to-day 
nearly  200  beds.    The  number  of  in-patients  treated  in 

1897  was  1946.  The  out-patients'  attendances  almost 
reach  that  number  per  week,  the  total  of  attendances  in 
the  year  being  84,841  !  Few  more  touching  sights  we 
imagine  can  be  witnessed  than  that  of  the  happy  mites 
who  have  found  comfort  and  health  inside  the  walls  of 
the  hospital,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  Committee  of 
Management  should  have  to  fight  against  a  falling 
revenue  from  subscriptions.  The  deficit  in  the  ordinary 
balance-sheet  of  last  year  was  ,£3878,  which  fortunately 
was  wiped  out  by  legacies  amounting  to  £jooo.  In 

1898  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  special  effort  to  raise 
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^10,000  to  meet  the  first  instalment  of  the  ^30,000 
purchase  price  of  the  adjoining  property,  the  proposed 
extension  of  which  was  a  grave  danger  threatening  the 
hospital. 

Another  exclusively  children's  hospital  is  the  North- 
Eastern  in  Hackney  Road,  Shoreditch,  which  started  in 
1867  in  an  old  house  in  Virginia  Row,  Bethnal  Green. 
The  North-Eastern  grew  rapidly,  until  it  became  impera- 
tive to  provide  a  properly  constructed  hospital.  Want 
of  funds  restricted  progress,  and  even  now,  after  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  effort,  the  hospital  is  not  com- 
plete. Money  is  required  for  building  purposes,  and  on 
the  year's  working  a  deficit  is  shown.  Another  ^5000 
in  hand  would  enable  the  Committee  to  take  a  big  step 
forward  towards  the  realisation  of  the  original 
scheme. 

The  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women  in 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road  is  the  oldest  for  dealing  with  the 
diseases  of  childhood.  It  was  inaugurated  as  long  ago 
as  1769,  but  did  not  flourish,  and  it  was  not  until  1816 
that  it  was  got  fairly  under  weigh  as  the  Royal  Uni- 
versal Dispensary.  It  is  now  making  virtually  a  fresh 
start,  having  lately  been  closed  for  overhauling  from 
roof  to  drains.  Situated  in  a  thickly  populated  district, 
it  will  as  time  goes  on  have  to  meet  more  and  more 
pressure,  and  support  will  be  more  and  more  urgently 
demanded.  Its  finances  have  naturally  felt  the  strain  of 
the  repairs  which  have  been  undertaken. 

It  is  sometimes  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that 
Christian  churches  and  chapels  fail  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  their  power  to  help  institutions  for  those  little  ones 
who  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  solicitude  to  the 
Founder  of  the  faith.  Especially  is  it  matter  for  sur- 
prise when  the  congregations  happen  to  come  from 
such  centres  of  wealth  as  Bayswater,  Paddington,  and 
Kensington.  We  therefore  draw  particular  attention 
to  the  disappointment  expressed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Paddington  Free  Children's  Hospital  at  the  failure 
of  the  local  churches  and  chapels,  with  the  noteworthy 
exception  of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  to  support 
the  institution.  The  income  of  the  hospital  steadily 
advances,  but  not  at  the  same  rate  as  the  expenditure, 
and  the  hospital  is  at  the  present  moment  in  debt  to  its 
bankers  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ^3000.  The  anxieties 
of  the  Committee  are  considerably  augmented  by  the 
invaluable  Convalescent  Home,  maintained  near  Harrow, 
which  is  in  some  danger  of  being  closed  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  support  accorded  it.  It  costs  nearly 
^500  a  year  to  keep  up,  and  subscriptions-  and  dona- 
tions amounted  in  1897  to  ,£215 — -less  by  ^35  than 
half. 

As  some  hospitals  are  devoted  entirely  to  children, 
and  others  to  both  women  and  children,  so  others 
— to  wit,  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital — are 
devoted  solely  to  women.  An  excellent  institution 
is  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  which  maintains 
fifty-two  beds  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
respectable  poor  women  suffering  from  the  diseases 
to  which  womankind  is  liable.  The  gentlewoman  in 
straitened  circumstances,  the  governess,  the  wife  of 
the  ill-paid  clerk,  of  the  artisan  and  of  the  very 
poor  will  obtain  here  the  special  care  and  comfort 
which  they  cannot  possibly  find  at  home,  but  which 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  certain  operations. 
Where  a  patient  can  contribute  anything,  however 
small,  to  her  own  maintenance  she  is  expected  to  do 
so,  but  no  distinction  is  made  between  her  and  the  free 
patient.  The  hospital  is  not  only  a  boon  to  the  sufferer, 
but  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  medical  science.  A 
larger  number  of  annual  subscribers  is  to  be  desired. 
The  uncertainties  of  support  from  legacies,  which  is  the 
keynote  of  all  hospital  reports,  is  shown  by  the  ab- 
sence from  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
for  1897  of  any  such  windfall. 

ORPHANAGES,  ASYLUMS  AND  MISSIONS. 

TN  the  course  of  its  eighty-five  years  of  existence  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum  has  become  an  imperial  insti- 
tution. By  providing  a  home  for  the  offspring  of  parents 
who  have  never  been  recipients  of  parochial  relief,  save, 
perhaps,  "n  exceptional  circumstances,  the  charity  has 
prevented  6000  orphans  from  drifting  into  the  paths  of 
vice,  which  neglected  children  can  hardly  hope  to  escape. 
"Children  w  hose  parents  have  been  in  respectable  circum- 


stances, and  children  whose  parents  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  army,  navy,  or  marine  and  manufacturing  services  in 
general,  are  esteemed  the  first  claimants  on  this  charity." 
The  London  Orphan  Asylum  was  inaugurated,  modestly 
enough,  in  181 3,  but  now  boasts  a  handsome  home  at 
Watford,  to  which  gravitate  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  To  maintain  the  500  orphans  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  institution,  an  income  of 
;£i 5,000  is  necessary.  Of  that  amount  some  ^12,000 
or  ^13,000  have  to  be  raised  from  public  charity  every 
year,  and  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  1898  should  have 
started  with  a  deficit  of  ^3300.  Another  orphan 
asylum  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn  is  the  Royal 
Albert,  whose  funds,  with  so  many  others,  suffered  in 
1897  from  the  diversion  of  charity  to  new  channels  by 
Jubilee  appeals.  By  means  of  a  farthing  a  week  sub- 
scription scheme,  among  the  friends  of  the  orphans,  a. 
sum  of  over  ^25  is  raised  annually. 

The  report  of  the  Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots  is  an 
interesting  document.  It  is  printed  by  the  inmates 
themselves  at  the  asylum,  and  is  a  standing  proof  of 
the  excellent  training  to  which  our  mentally  deficient 
brethren  are  there  subjected.  Since  its  foundation  in 
January,  1848,  the  asylum  has  received  over  3000  mi- 
niates, and  has  unquestionably  done  a  great  work.  It 
claims  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  this  special  field  of 
philanthropy,  and  to  have  been  the  cause  of  great  alter- 
ations in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  imbecile. 
As  usual,  the  cry  is  for  funds.  1897  was  a  grave  dis- 
appointment. Owing  to  various  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  the  annual  festival,  and  the  hope 
that  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  might  bring  new 
support  was  not  realised.  On  the  contrary,  to  defray 
working  expenses  loans  amounting  to  ^6000  had  to 
be  contracted  —  a  serious  drag  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  asylum. 

The  labours  and  the  influence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Rescue  of  Young  Women  and  Children  are  two-fold. 
The  Society  assists  girls  who  have  lost  their  character 
to  regain  it,  and  by  removing  many  who  have  fallen 
saves  many  others  from  being  tempted  to  fall  also.  In 
these  days  we  take  an  essentially  humane  view  of  the- 
great  question  involved.'  Sixty  years  ago  the  girl  who 
went  astray  was  regarded  as  a  criminal.  She  was 
spurned  and  upbraided,  and  made  to  feel  that  once  out 
of  the  rut  of  respectability  there  was  no  hope  of  return. 
To-day,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  such  societies  as  that 
under  notice,  very  different  treatment  is  accorded  them. 
A  helping  hand,  a  little  sisterly  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, kind  words  and  wise  counsel  rescue  hundreds  who 
in  times  past  would  have  been  regarded  as  irreclaim- 
able. In  forty-four  years  over  17,000  girls  have  directly 
benefited,  morally  and  materially,  from  the  work  of  the- 
Society,  and  no  girl  is  refused  some  sort  of  help  because 
finances  may  not  flourish.  On  the  whole,  the  Society 
has  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  support.  Otherwise  its 
operations  would  not  have  been  as  beneficent  as  they 
have  ;  but  a  sum  of  ^3000  is  needed  to  release  the 
freehold  property  of  the  Society  from  all  encumbrance. 
When  this  is  done  its  energies  will  find  still  freer 
scope. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  going  even  briefly  into 
the  record  of  many  institutions  whose  work  deserves  to 
be  remembered  and  generously  assisted.  There  is  the 
London  Lock  Hospital,  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
once  described  as  perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  charity 
now  in  London  ;  there  is  the  St.  Giles'  Christian 
Mission,  with  its  splendid  record  of  work  among  ex- 
convicts  and  its  excellent  homes  ;  there  is  the  London 
City  Mission,  which  needs  ^7000  per  annum  more  than 
it  receives  ;  there  are  the  National  Refuges  Society  for 
Homeless  and  Destitute  Children,  which  has  rescued. 
14,000  little  ones  ;  the  Field  Lane  Refuges,  which 
urgently  demand  new  support  ;  the  Providence  Row 
Night  Refuge  and  Home,  which  assists  hungry  and' 
homeless  men  and  women  by  temporary  relief  and  by 
discovering  situations  vacant  which  they  may  fill ;  and 
the  Church  Army  Homes  which  dealt  with  no  less  than 
13,000  cases  in  1897  alone.  Finally  there  are  the  St. 
Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission,  which  looks  after 
the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  sailors,  fishermen  and 
emigrants,  and  the  Watercress  and  Flower  Girls' 
Christian  Mission,  whose  work  is-  beneficent!  in  the 
highest  degree. 
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rhe  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children, 

3REAT  ORMOND  STREET,  W.C. 


SPECIAL  APPEAL  for  £30,000 


J"*  HE  Committee  have  been  forced  to 
purchase  the  adjoining  Hospital 
f  St.  John  and  St.  Elisabeth  for  the 
masons  stated  below. 

They  appeal  for  immediate  help  in 
nnpleting  the  su?n  of  £10,000. 

This  stun  of  £10,000  has  been 
%id  as  the  first  instalment  of  the 
urchase  money,  and  the  Committee 
ave  been  obliged  to  borrow  £5,000 
~>r  this  purpose. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  APPEAL. 

1.  Because  our  neighbours  were  going  to  build  a 

new  Hospital  which  would  have  most  gravely 
affected  the  light  and  air  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children. 

2.  Because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  improve 

the  accommodation  for  our  Nurses. 

3.  Because  this  purchase  will  provide  40  Nurses 

with  a  bedroom  each. 

4.  Because  this  extra  accommodation  will  enable 

the  Committee  to  open  a  Whooping  Cough 
Ward,  with  16  Beds,  which  is  an  urgent 
necessity. 

5.  Because  this'  purchase  has  given  us  a  Garden 

of  about  half  an  acre,  in  which  the  Children 
can  enjoy  that  air  and  sunshine  which  child 
life  so  specially  needs  when  in  Hospital. 


Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  will  be 
ladly  received  and  acknowledged  by 

ADRIAN  HOPE,  Secretary. 


THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL 

FOR 

CHILDREN  and  WOMEN 

Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  S.E. 


THE  OLDEST  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 


FOUNDED  BY 

Their  L.R.H.  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  1816. 

Patron  :  H.  M.  THE  QUEEN. 
President: 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 


T  T  AS  42  Cots  and  12  Beds  for  the  special  treat- 
ment of  Poor  and  indigent  Children  and  Women. 
Has  no  Endowment     Has  relieved   nearly  1,000,000 
Patients.    Out-patients,  really  poor,  number  800  per  week. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies,  are 
earnestly  solicited,    Always  open  for  inspection. 

THOS.  S.  CONISBEE,  Secretary. 
Bankers  : 

Parr's  Bank,  Lombard  Street.      Coutts  &  Co. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION 

AND  diseases  of  the  chest, 
BROMPTON. 

Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 


>TpHE  HOSPITAL  contains  321  Beds,  and  in 

1897  received  1681  In-patients — 13,098  Out-patients 
were  also  treated. 

The  yearly  requirements  of  the  Hospital  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  ,£25,000  a  year. 

Further,  it  has  been  decided,  upon  the  unanimous  and 
urgent  advice  of  the  Medical  staff,  to  establish  a 

Country  Branch  and  Convalescent  Home, 

and  it  is  estimated  that  ^20,000  will  be  needed  to  in- 
augurate this  new  departure. 

The  Charity,  being  UNENDOWED,  is  dependent  on 
Donations,  Annual  Subscriptions,  and  Legacies,  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS are  therefore  earnestly  solicited  in  aid  of 
both  objects. 

Treasurer— W.  S.  Deacon,  Esq. 
Bankers. 

Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon  &  Co. 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Ltd.,  20  Birchin  Lane. 

Stcretary— William  H.  Theobald. 
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Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  the  Patron  of 
this  Institution  for  50  Years. 


ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR 

Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

CITY    ROAD,    LONDON,  E.C. 


President — THE  LORD  ROTHSCHILD. 
Treasurer— S.  HOPE  MORLEY,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  the  Council — SIR  THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE,  Bart. 
Vice- Chairman— The  Hon.  LIONEL  ASHLEY. 


THIS  Hospital  was  the  first  of  its  kind  established  in 
Europe,  and  has  uninterruptedly  since  1814  carried 
on  its  great  work  in  the  midst  of  the  suffering  poor  of  the 
metropolis. 

It  treats  annually  about  750  In- Patients,  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Attendances  of  Out- 
patients EACH  YEAR  NUMBER  ABOUT  25,000. 

The  Charity's  Income  from  all  sources  does  not  exceed 
.£3000,  whereas  its  Annual  Expenditure  averages  £8000, 
leaving  an  Annual  Deficit  of  ,£5000. 

DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  earnestly 
solicited,  and  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  the 

Secretary,  JOHN  HARROLD. 


OUTCAST  AND  STARVING. 


gEVENTY  CHURCH  ARMY  HOMES,  &c,  in 
London  and  throughout  Provinces,  for  giving  a  Fresh 
Start  in  Life  to  every  suitable  case,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  character.  13,000  cases  dealt  with  in  1897  (men, 
women,  and  boys);  58  per  cent,  turn  out  well. 

Tickets  for  beggars  free  to  donors. 

Funds  and  old  clothes  of  every  description  sorely 
needed. 

Rev.  W.  CARLILE,  Hon.  Chief  Sec, 

130  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 

Bankers— BARCLAYS. 


FRENCH  HOSPITAL 

AND 

DISPENSARY. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  FOREIGNERS,  WITHOUT  LETTERS 
OF  RECOMMENDATION. 


Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 


The  Building  Fund  has  still  a  debt  of  about  ^2000.  We 
began  the  year  with  a  debt  of  ,£1950,  and  a  balance  in  our 
favour  of  £3  14s.  lod.  at  Messrs.  Coutis  &  Co. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  may  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs' 
Coutts  Co.,  59  Strand,  W.C.,  or  to  the  Hospital,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  French  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  172  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  W.C.,  by  whom  they  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 
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Established  1807. 


CITY  OF  LONDON 

TRUSS  SOCIETY, 

35  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 


For  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 


Patron:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
Treasurer:  JOHN  NORBURY,  Esq. 


The  Patients  (numbering  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  from  children  of  a  month  old,  to  adults  over 
ninety-five.  Over  Half  a-Million  (534,000)  Patients  have 
been  relieved  since  the  formation  of  this  Charity.  Additional 
Funds  are  greatly  needed  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
on  the  Charity.  Premises  recently  enlarged,  providing,  inter 
alia,  a  separate  entrance,  waiting-room,  and  female  attendant 
for  female  patients.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and 
Bequests  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society's  Bankers, 
LLOYD'S  BANK  (Limited),  72  Lombard  Street;  and  by  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Institution. 

N.B. — Patients  are  relieved  In  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary. 


Instituted  1750. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

CITY   ROAD,  E.C. 

Patroness  : 

HER  GRACE  (ELIZABETH)  THE  DUCHESS  of  WELLINGTON. 
Treasurer  :  A.  J,  ROBARTS.  Esq. 
Bankers  :  Messrs.  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK  &  CO. 


THIS  Hospital  affords  Medical  and  Surgical  treatment  to 
poor  Married  Women,  both  as  In  and  Out- Patients,  also  for  the 
Training  of  Mid  wives  and  Monthly  Nurses. 

Patients  delivered  last  year,  2189  ;  delivered  in  the  Hospital 
since  1750,  60,150. 

The  Expenditure  exceeds  the  income  by  over  £$oo. 
Neiv  Annual  Subscriptions  especially  solicited. 

R.  A.  OWTHWAITE,  Secretary. 


FIELD  LANE  REFUGES, 

  &c. 

This  old  Charity  is  greatly  in 

NEED  OF  FUNDS. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  Assistance. 

President. 
THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

Vice-President. 

THE    MARQUIS    OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Limited. 

Secretary.— PEREGRINE  PLATT,  The  Institution, 
Vine  Street,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C. 
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NOTES. 

THE  Spanish- American  war  still  dribbles  along,  but 
"  Old  Glory"  does  not,  according  to  promise,  float 
over  a  conquered  Santiago.  Yet  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  at  last  actually  begun. 
Last  week  a  force  of  six  hundred  marines,  covered  by 
the  gun-fire  of  the  American  warships,  landed  at 
Caimamera,  in  the  bay  of  Guantanamo,  burned  an 
undefended  village  on  the  beach,  and  established  a 
camp  on  the  hill-top.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Spanish  guerillas  from  the  shelter  of  the  surrounding 
woods.  After  thirteen  hours'  desperate  fighting  it  was 
found  that  (to  take  the  highest  estimate)  four  United 
States  marines  were  killed  and  one  wounded.  The 
number  of  Spaniards  who  were  killed  in  this  sanguinary 
engagement  has  varied  according  to  the  taste  and 
imagination  of  the  Washington  correspondents.  In  his 
account  of  the  fighting  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "  Sun  "  at  the  seat  of  war  shows  that  he  is 
not  equipped  with  the  necessary  imaginative  apparatus. 
He  reports  that,  after  the  attack  on  the  camp  was 
repulsed,  it  was  discovered  that  not  one  of  the  gallant 
marines  was  even  wouuded,  although  many  of  them 
suffered  severely  in  the  thick  underwood  from  mosquito 
bites  and  thorns.  The  Spanish  force,  which  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  200  to  1000,  made  repeated 
attacks  by  day  and  night,  until  the  invaders  found  it 
more  healthy  to  retire  from  the  hill-top  to  the  beach, 
where  they  could  obtain  protection  by  means  of  their 
warships.  But  whether  this  retreat  was  due  to  the 
Mauser  rifles  of  the  enemy  or  to  the  mosquitoes  still 
remains  a  trifle  doubtful. 

In  any  case  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  27,000  men 
from  Tampa  are  urgently  needed.  It  was  authori- 
tatively reported  that  this  expedition  had  started  on 
Wednesday  last  week,  but  according  to  the  "Daily 
Chronicle  "  it  was  recalled  owing  to  the  sudden  advent 
of  "spooks."  Certain  ghostly  warships,  it  seems,  had 
been  observed  flitting  along  the  American  seaboard, 
and  as  it  was  thought  that  these  uncanny  visitors  might 
startle  the  Volunteers,  the  flotilla  was  recalled  and 
hurriedly  moved  inshore.  It  is  now  presumed  that 
these  phantom  war  vessels  have  been  sunk  at  the 
entrance  to  Santiago  harbour  :  for  there  the  American 
fleet  sinks  a  torpedo-destroyer  or  a  gunboat  every 
second  night  on  an  average.  But  that  these  ghostly 
warships  have  been  definitely  cleared  from  the  ocean  in 
this  manner  is  not  altogether  certain  ;  for  it  was 
reported  with  much  detail  that  the  Spanish  torpedo- 
destroyer  "Terror"  had  been  send  to  the  bottom  by  an 
American  shell  (the  weight  of  the  shell  was  accurately 
given)  while  on  the  same  day  she  was  lying  safely  at 
Puerto  Rico.  Still,  these  modern  Flying  Dutchmen  have 
for  the  moment  disappeared,  and  the  Great  Invading 
Expedition,  taking  all  risks,  has  now  at  last  set  out 


for  Cuba.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  thirty-five  trans- 
ports, fourteen  convoys,  and  one  hundred  newspaper 
correspondents  set  sail  from  Tampa  amid  much 
enthusiasm  and  in  straggling  disorder. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the 
hour  and  place  of  debarkation,  and  from  the  lack  of  this 
indiscretion  we  gather  that  the  Head  Censor  of  the 
United  States  is  not  now  imparting  privileged  informa- 
tion to  a  certain  Special  Commissioner.  We  can  readily 
guess,  however,  that  the  destination  of  the  expedition 
is  that  beach  in  the  Bay  of  Guantanamo  where  the  un- 
happy marines  are  struggling  to  maintain  their  position. 
What  exactly  will  happen  after  this  new  invading  force 
has  landed  will  depend  very  much,  of  course,  upon  the 
hundred  newspaper  correspondents  with  which  it  is 
provided.  One  may  hazard  the  guess,  however,  that  the 
march  upon  Santiago  will  not  be  the  "  happy-go-lucky" 
picnic  which  delights  the  official  mind  at  Washington. 
The  prolonged  delay  in  getting  the  expedition  afloat 
suggests  that  it  will  land  in  a  muddled  condition  with 
a  defective  commissariat  and  an  ill-organized  transport. 
Then  there  is  the  fighting,  not  only  with  the  Spaniards, 
but  with  Yellow  Jack.  If  there  are  20,000  Spanish 
soldiers  in  Santiago,  as  has  been  reported,  then  they 
have  been  disgracefully  slack  in  repelling  the  invasion  ; 
but  the  fever  will  be  as  alert  as  the  Spaniards  are 
supine  if  it  once  gets  a  start  in  the  American  camps. 
Already  there  are  ominous  rumours  of  an  outbreak  on 
the  American  seaboard,  and  even  on  board  the  American 
warships.  We  sincerely  trust  that  these  rumours  are 
not  true  ;  for  not  the  most  unfriendly  critic,  and  we  are 
certainly  not  unfriendly,  would  wish  the  invaders  of 
Cuba  to  be  overtaken  by  the  horrors  of  Yellow 
Jack. 

Meanwhile,  the  rumour  that  Manila  has  fallen  has  not 
been  officially  confirmed.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  town  and  its  defenders  are  in  sore  straits. 
General  Augusti,  the  Captain-General  of  the  Philippines, 
has  informed  his  government  that  Manila  is  surrounded 
by  the  insurgents,  that  many  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  suburbs  have  migrated  inside  the  fortifications,  and 
that  a  bombardment  by  the  American  warships  is 
imminent.  If  the  garrison  is  rushed  by  General  . 
Aguinaldo,  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  with  assistance 
from  the  American  guns,  there  is  a  possibility  that  a 
ghastly  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  might  be  the  result. 
Should  this  happen  the  American  Government  would 
be  in  some  measure  responsible,  for  when  they  in- 
vaded the  islands  their  ships  should  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  force  sufficient,  at  least,  to  check  lawless- 
ness. There  is  a  small  body  of  troops  on  the  way,  and 
a  second  expedition  is  being  embarked  at  San  Francisco, 
but  even  if  these  volunteers  arrive  in  time  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  of  sufficient  strength  or  efficiency  to 
overcome  the  triumphant  rebels. 
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And  what,  after  Manila  has  fallen,  is  to  be  the 
political  fate  of  the  Philippines  ?  For  some  weeks 
after  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  the  American  press 
discussed  the  matter  with  strange  lightheartedness. 
It  was  even  suggested,  in  a  burst  of  new-born 
generosity,  that  the  islands  should  be  handed  over  to 
Great  Britain.  No  such  breezy  talk  obtains  in  the 
United  States  to-day  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  realised  that  the  future  government  of  the 
Philippines  starts  far-reaching  issues,  with  which  the 
European  Powers  are  intimately  connected.  It  is  the 
suspected  designs  of  Germany,  curiously  enough,  that 
have  raised  the  keenest  note  of  alarm  at  Washington. 
Germany  has  a  number  of  warships  in  Manila  harbour, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  she  will  interfere  if  Admiral 
Dewey  proposes  to  bombard  the  town.  No  such  in- 
terference need  be  expected,  for  Germany's  policy  is 
never  humanitarian,  but  when  the  question  of  future 
ownership  is  raised  there  are  several  Emperors  who 
will  ask  to  be  heard.  General  Aguinaldo  and  his  suc- 
cessful rebels  will  also  have  to  be  consulted.  In  these 
circumstances  the  American  Government  may  find  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  destroy  a  Spanish  fleet  than  to  dis- 
pose of  a  Spanish  colony. 

Hollow  as  the  opposition  was  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity Reconstitution  Bill,  no  one  expected  so  abject  a 
collapse  as  that  of  Tuesday  night,  when  it  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  Commons  without  a  division.  Sir  John 
Gorst's  speech  in  introducing  it  was  clear  if  not  exactly 
inspiring,  and  he  raised  a  sympathetic  ripple  of  laughter 
when  he  declared  that  the  controversy  over  it  had  not 
been  free  from  the  misstatements  of  fact  which  were 
inseparable  from  contested  elections.  Mr.  Haldane, 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Bill  have  been  untiring, 
became  really  eloquent  on  its  merits.  Of  the  other 
speeches  the  less  said  the  better.  The  statement  that  the 
London  University  trains  more  graduates  than  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  put  together  was  received  with  mild  in- 
credulity. One  speaker  put  it  at  6000  students.  The 
statistics  of  the  University  show  that  the  total  number 
who  passed  their  degrees  in  1897  was  376,  while  641 
succeeded  in  the  intermediate  examinations.  Another 
statement,  made  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  also  received 
with  incredulity,  was  that  the  science  syllabuses  now  in 
force  had  not  been  revised  for  twenty  years.  The  fact 
is  that  they  have  not  been  revised  since  1876,  though 
new  syllabuses  are  announced  for  next  year.  It  is 
clear  that  if  the  Government  had  only  been  firm  this 
long-delayed  Bill  might  have  been  easily  passed  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  Neither  Mr.  Lecky  nor  Pro- 
fessor Jebb  spoke,  the  latter  being  debarred  by  the 
circumstance  that  he  is  one  of  the  Commissioners  named 
in  the  Bill. 

As  we  predicted  many  months  ago  would  be  the 
case,  the  settlement  of  the  Niger  difficulty  has,  after 
a  decent  interval,  followed  the  French  general  election. 
So  far  as  M.  Hanotaux  and  Lord  Salisbury  were  con- 
cerned, the  matter  had  been  as  good  as  settled  last 
year,  but  the  French  ministry  simply  did  not  dare  to 
face  the  country  with  a  record  of  surrender,  and  so  the 
negotiations  were  dragged  out  month  after  month  to 
an  accompaniment  of  alarums  and  excursions  on  both 
sides.  It  was  a  very  dangerous  game,  and  more  than 
once  the  zeal  of  local  subordinates  was  within  an  ace  of 
turning  it  into  deadly  earnest. 

Boussa  and  the  whole  navigable  course  of  the  Lower 
Niger,  of  course,  go  to  England.  No  one  knew  better 
than  M.  Hanotaux  that  France  had  no  more  right  to  be 
there  than  she  had  to  seize  some  temporarily  unoccupied 
spot  in  a  British  possession  ;  but  the  French  Colonial 
party,  which  plotted  the  seizure  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  is  aggressive,  and  the  Government 
majority  was  too  narrow  to  risk  offending  Prince  D'Aren- 
berg  and  his  friends.  However,  as  soon  as  electoral 
necessities  were  at  an  end  there  were  few  points  left  to 
discuss,  and  the  Convention  now  signed  by  both  parties 
seems  to  us  to  embody  terms  eminently  reasonable  and 
satisfactory.  The  Anglo-French  frontier,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Niger  at  Say,  now  crosses  it  above  Ilo. 
The  French  will  at  once  evacuate  Boussa  and  all  other 
parts  held  by  them  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  between 


the  end  or  the  old  frontier  line  at  nine  degrees  north 
and  a  spot  on  the  Niger  above  Ilo,  whence  the  frontier 
line  takes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  north  of  Sokoto,  and  so 
on  to  Barua,  on  Lake  Tchad.  At  the  same  time  the 
Gold  Coast  frontier  on  the  West  is  settled  up  to  the 
eleventh  degree,  following  the  course  of  the  Black 
Volta. 

As  a  kind  of  ' '  placebo  "  for  the  Colonial  patriots  France 
is  to  have  two  trading  "  enclaves,"  one  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Niger,  and  one  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  where  the 
navigation  ends  ;  but  as  the  territory  on  which  these 
"factories"  (to  use  the  old  Indian  phrase)  are  situated 
is  to  remain  British,  and  as  their  only  use  would  be  to 
avoid  duties  and  imposts  which  England  has  no  inten- 
tion of  imposing  or  permitting  to  be  imposed,  these 
concessions  will  remain  even  more  forlorn  and  unim- 
portant than  places  like  Pondicherry  or  Karakal  in 
India.  Reciprocity  in  commercial  matters  is  guaranteed 
between  the  spheres  of  the  two  countries,  and  with 
that  we  have  every  right  to  be  thoroughly  content.  The 
only  matter  for  regret  is  that  our  Foreign  Office  did 
not  a  little  earlier  recognise  the  importance  of  West 
African  trade,  and  that  on  the  Gambia  and  at  Sierra 
Leone  we  allowed  some  of  our  most  promising  colonies 
to  be  throttled. 

M.  Meline's  ministry  did  not  long  survive  the  meeting 
of  the  new  Chamber.  On  Monday  it  was  bitterly 
assailed  by  M.  Millerand  the  Socialist  and  M.  Bourgeois 
the  Radical.  On  Tuesday  it  was  defeated  on  the 
wording  of  an  "  order  of  the  day,"  and  on  Wednesday 
M.  Meline  and  his  colleagues  sent  in  their  resignations. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  it  contrived  to  exist  so  long. 
It  had  no  coherent  majority  and  no  policy  in  home 
affairs,  where  its  record  is  an  absolute  blank  apart 
from  the  Russian  Treaty  :  it  may  now  add  the  Niger 
Convention.  M.  Hanotaux  has  done  work  that  will 
give  his  feeble  colleagues  a  place  in  French  history. 
It  is  difficult  at  present  to  say  how  the  matter  may  end, 
for  the  word  of  the  Tsar  is  quite  as  important  in  French 
Cabinet-making  nowadays  as  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  ; 
and  if  the  Tsar  wishes  it  M.  Faure  will  have  to  effect  a 
replatrage  and  build  up  a  Cabinet  of  nonentities  round 
M.  Hanotaux.  The  President's  Whit-Sunday  speech 
shows  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  use  of  any  allies 
against  the  extreme  Radicals  and  the  Socialists,  and  in 
the  present  divided  and  leaderless  condition  of  those 
parties  the  President,  backed  up  by  the  Tsar,  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  have  his  way. 

We  are  asked  to  dissolve  in  emotion  at  a  fresh  de- 
velopment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  -  brotherhood, 
because  the  Americans  "unanimously"  resolved  on 
Tuesday  after  only  a  few  years'  shirking  and  evasion  to 
pay  the  little  bill  that  has  so  long  been  owing  for  the 
illegal  seizures  of  Canadian  ships  in  the  Behring  sea. 
We  do  not  see  why  we  should  display  emotion  on  being 
paid  an  outstanding  debt,  the  payment  of  which  the 
debtor  has  exhausted  every  legal  and  illegal  subterfuge 
in  endeavouring  to  evade  :  but  we  are  ready  to  take 
it  as  a  sign  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Senate,  and  if  it  is  followed  up  by  a  fair  settlement 
of  the  whole  lake  question,  as  well  as  of  the  Alaska 
boundary  question,  we  shall  be  the  last  to  deny  that  things 
look  promising  for  the  future.  We  have  always  been 
told  and  have  been  willing  to  believe  that  "  the  great 
heart  of  America  was  sound,"  but  we  have  un- 
fortunately had  repeated  proof  that  the  "great  heart" 
of  the  Washington  politician  was  corrupt  and  ill- 
disposed  towards  us,  and  we  can  only  judge  by  results. 
If  the  honest  American  has  gained  permanent  victory 
over  the  dishonest  politician  both  countries  may  well 
rejoice.  But  we  restrain  our  emotion  for  the  present, 
and  wait  for  some  evidence  more  cogent  than  the 
hysterics  of  Mr.  Henry  Norman. 

The  Austrian  Reichsrath  was  prorogued  just  when  it 
had  arranged  for  itself  a  programme  of  scenes  and 
scandals  for  Tuesday's  sitting,  and  with  it  we  may 
assume  that  Parliamentary  government  has  been  sus- 
pended for  the  present.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  was  expected  and  arranged  for,  and  it  created 
not  the  slightest  ripple  of  excitement  throughout  the 
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Monarchy.  The  riots  at  Gratz  and  at  Bri'inn,  following 
on  those  already  reported  from  various  Bohemian 
towns,  show  that  the  "rowdies"  of  the  Reichsrath 
were  finding  their  imitators  in  the  constituencies. 
The  story  of  Sunday's  rioting  at  Bruenn,  with  its  pro- 
cessions and  bands  and  party  colours  and  party  cries, 
read  curiously  like  an  account  of  a  party  riot  in  Belfast, 
and  the  scenes  in  the  Reichsrath  enable  us  to  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief  at  the  reflection  that,  however  bad  things 
may  be  from  time  to  time  in  Ireland,  we  are  at  any 
rate  spared  the  possibility  of  seeing  Orangemen  and 
Nationalists  knocking  each  other  down  on  College 
Green. 

Australian  federation  is  in  a  bad  way.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid,  the  New  South  Wales  Premier,  is  proving  a  more 
treacherous  friend  of  the  movement  than  was  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  in  his  most  self-sufficient  days.  At  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday  Lord  Brassey  eulogised 
the  statesmanship  of  the  delegates  who  prepared  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Bill  for  submission  to  the 
people.  That  the  Bill  has  merits  no  one  would  deny, 
but  they  have  been  sharply  qualified  by  considerations 
partly  personal,  partly  provincial.  In  another  column 
this  week  we  publish  some  account  of  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  present  federal  movement.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  our  correspondent  could  hardly 
have  foreseen  that  personalities  would  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  the  final  chances  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Reid 
having  done  his  worst — by  raising  the  minimum  vote 
in  New  South  Wales  to  80,000 — to  render  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Convention  nugatory,  has  sought  to 
escape  from  his  difficulties  by  means  of  a  Colonial 
Conference.  Such  a  Conference  would  mean  the 
plunging  of  the  whole  question  back  into  the  crucible, 
and  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  the  Premier  of  Tasmania, 
and  Mr.  Kingston,  of  South  Australia,  object.  They 
refuse  to  go  behind  the  backs  of  the  people  to  alter 
work  which  three  out  of  four  colonies  have  definitely 
approved.  Mr.  Reid  has  promptly  taken  offence,  has 
sent  a  rude  rejoinder  to  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  and 
appears  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  business. 
He  is,  we  hope,  preparing  for  himself  an  unpleasant 
awakening.  When  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  Mr.  Reid  zealously  opposed  it,  and 
his  recent  action  is  that  of  an  enemy  in  disguise. 

A  state  of  suppressed  civil  war  exists  in  South  Wales. 
The  record  day  by  day  becomes  more  painful.  Sullen 
masses  of  sorely  distressed  people  keep  the  peace  only 
because  they  are  watched  by  a  force  of  police  and 
soldiery  capable  of  dealing  drastically  with  any  ap- 
proach to  riotous  proceedings.  Ten  thousand  little 
ones  are  said  to  be  crying  for  food.  Tradesmen  are 
said  to  be  ready  to  sell  their  book  debts  for  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their  face  value.  And  still  the  insensate 
struggle  goes  on.  The  masters,  with  every  wish  in 
the  world  apparently  to  settle  the  dispute,  refuse  to 
concede  the  full  conditions  demanded  by  the  men,  and 
the  men's  leaders  continue  to  advance  propositions 
which  they  know  are  hopeless.  If  there  was  any  chance 
of  the  strikers  ultimately  succeeding,  there  might  be 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  continuing  the  fight. 
Judging  from  many  reports,  the  men  are  eager  to  get 
back  to  work,  but  the  amour  propre  of  the  agitator 
steps  in.  The  bulk  of  the  men  unquestionably  do  not 
understand  the  working  of  the  sliding  scale.  It  is  an 
intricate  mathematical  process,  which  is  beyond  them. 
Certain  of  the  leaders  maintain  that  it  is  no  better 
than  a  scheme  for  robbing  the  miner  of  a  legitimate 
wage,  and  the .  unfortunate  men  have  no  means  of 
judging  as  to  the  truth.  Meantime  the  strike  is  cost- 
ing more  per  week  than  any  possible  increase  in  wages 
could  make  good  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Todulness  the  "Spectator"  is  fain  t  ">  add  inaccuracy. 
True,  it  admits  that  "  our  definition  of  a  free-trader 
may  of  course  be  a  bad  one,"  and  to  show  how  true  is 
the  forecast  we  append  the  definition  :  "We  do  not 
consider  a  man  a  free-trader  if  he  wishes  to  restrict  or 
prevent  the  free  entry  of  certain  goods  into  our  markets 
because  those  goods  are  produced  under  what  he  con- 
siders unfair  fiscal  conditions."  Now  if  that  is  free 
trade,  then  indeed  free  trade  stands  self-condemned  in 


the  mouth  of  its  champions.  But  it  is  not  free  trade. 
Free  trade  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  means  that 
artificial  hindrances  shall  not  be  put  in  the  way  of 
industrial  development ;  and  it  follows  therefrom  that 
when  such  obstacles  present  themselves,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  beat  them  down.  Nor  is  the  "Spectator's  " 
new  definition  accurate,  even  in  the  party  sense  of  the 
word.  In  proof  we  quote  the  "  Spectator"  against  the 
"  Spectator" — the  "  Spectator,"  that  is,  of  1880,  when 
the  journal  was  in  the  hands  of  that  staunch  free-trader 
and  most  competent  writer,  Mr.  Hutton,  against  the 
"  Spectator  "  in  the  hands  of  his  present  pupil  :  "  That 
a  countervailing  duty  to  any  exporting  nation's  bounty, 
if  it  could  strike  the  right  article,  and  the  right  article 
only,  from  whatever  part  it  came,  would  be  a  free 
trade  and  not  a  protective  measure,  is  really  beyond 
question." 

But  the  above  extracts  do  not  exhaust  the  muddle 
into  which  the  "Spectator"  has  got  itself.  It  thus 
proceeds  :  "  It  is  of  the  essence  of  Free  Trade  not  to 
exact  certificates  of  origin,  but  to  open  our  ports  on 
equal  terms  to  all  non-dangerous  goods  and  all  comers." 
Therefore,  according  to  the  "Spectator's"  latest  an- 
nouncement, England  has  already  ceased  to  be  a  Free- 
trade  country,  for,  in  respect  to  many  goods,  she  does 
exact  certificates  of  origin  under  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  and,  under  the  the  Prison-made  Goods 
Act,  she  refuses  to  open  her  ports  to  all  non-dangerous 
goods  and  all  comers.  Moreover,  the  "Spectator," 
whose  subject  was  bounty-fed  sugar,  used  an  unfortunat  i 
word  in  "non-dangerous."  Listen  to  the  Report  of 
the  West  Indian  Commissioners  : — "Of  these  remedies 
the  first  [the  restoration  of  the  sugar  industry  to  a 
condition  in  which  it  can  be  profitably  carried  on]  is 
the  only  one  that  would  completely  avert  the  dangers 
which  now  threaten  your  Majesty's  West  Indian  pos- 
sessions." If  the  "Spectator"  would  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  somewhat  of  the  present  condition  of  the  West 
Indies,  it  would  learn  also  that  bounty-fed  sugar,  which 
has  brought  about  that  condition,  comes  distinctly 
within  the  class  of  economically  dangerous  goods. 

Why  does  Lord  Salisbury  so  often  express  his  con- 
tempt for  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers  ?  He  should 
really  avoid  this  indication  of  disagreeable  cynicism. 
When,  last  Tuesday,  he  was  furnishing  the  China  Trade 
Deputation  with  a  list  of  reasons  for  not  acceding  to 
their  requests,  he  spoke  of  the  extreme  Protectionist 
policy  pursued  by  Russia,  France,  and  Germany.  Very 
rightly  he  said  that  this  policy  was  very  calamitous  to 
our  trade  ;  but  then  he  insulted  the  intelligence  of  the 
able  representatives  of  trade  before  him  by  adding,  "  and 
which  we  believe  it  is  equally  calamitous  to  their  own." 
Did  Lord  Salisbury  imagine  that  his  audience  was  un- 
aware of  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  foreign  protec- 
tionist rivals,  as  well  as  of  the  declining  prosperity  of 
Free-trade  England's  commerce?  It  was  a  wretchedly 
disappointing  speech  all  through.  The  Premier  would 
not  even  promise  to  make  representations  to  the  other 
Powers  in  China  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  better 
terms  for  the  admission  of  English  goods  into  the  dis- 
tricts within  their  spheres  of  influence.  He  actually  would 
not  even  promise  to  bring  pressure  upon  Peking  to  get 
the  restrictions  upon  commerce  within  the  country 
removed,  although  Peking  is  surely  "  squeezable  "  just 
now,  and  the  need  for  getting  the  restrictions  removed 
is  very  pressing. 

At  last  Mr.  Leiter's  wheat  corner  has  collapsed,  and 
so  the  price  of  wheat  is  tumbling  down,  to  the  alarm 
and  distress  of  holders  of  stocks  and  to  the  immediate 
relief  of  buyers  and  consumers.  But  it  is  doubtful,  in 
view  of  the  world's  present  shortage  and  of  the  un- 
favourable weather  in  more  than  one  wheat  country 
(pointing  to  a  bad  harvest),  if  the  relief  will  be  more 
than  temporary.  For  our  own  part,  we  anticipate  a 
sharp  rise  in  prices  in  the  near  future.  But  as  for  Mr. 
Leiter  and  his  kind,  is  nothing  going  to  be  done  to 
stop  this  evil  gambling  in  one  of  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life?  It  is  no  excuse  for  inaction  to  say  that  these 
"corners"  always  break  down  within  a  few  months;  they 
last  long  enough  to  dislocate  industry  most  seriously 
and  often  to  cause  widespread  distress.    Germany  is 
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taking  the  matter  in  hand  and  has  already,  under  the 
new  Bourse  regulations,  driven  the  gamblers  from  the 
Berlin  Corn  Exchange  to  a  secret  Bourse,  held  in  a 
prayer  hall  which  they  have  hired  for  the  purpose  :  and 
legislation  with  the  object  of  giving  a  more  stringent 
definition  to  the  word  Bourse  is  likely  to  be  undertaken 
to  stop  this  evasion.  We  do  not  say  that  England 
should  follow  suit,  but  the  matter  is  eminently  one  for 
the  united  counsels  of  an  International  Conference  of 
every  civilised  Power. 

Mr.  Haden  Corser's  idea  of  administering  the  Public 
Health  Acts  seems  to  consist  in  letting  down  the  owners 
of  insanitary  property  lightly.  It  has  for  long  been  his 
way  to  obstruct  an  active  sanitary  authority  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  by  every  technical  means  at  his 
disposal,  by  repeated  adjournments,  by  trifling  penalties, 
by  minimising  or  refusing  costs.  But  he  has  not  often 
had  the  magisterial  impertinence — for  it  is  nothing  else — 
to  decline  to  give  costs  to  a  sanitary  authority  that  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  defaulting  landlord  put  his  house 
in  order  in  compliance  with  statutory  notice,  and  coolly 
suggest  that  the  complainant  should  voluntarily  with- 
draw the  summons.  The  inspector  representing  the 
Bethnal  Green  Vestry  (the  authority  in  question)  very 
properly  declined  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  where- 
upon Mr.  Corser  threatened  to  dismiss  the  summons, 
and  the  inspector  in  his  turn  threatened  a  higher 
court.  Then  the  magistrate,  justly  frightened,  falls 
upon  his  stock  resource  of  an  adjournment,  telling  the 
inspector  to  see  if  he  could  on  his  own  account  get  any 
costs  out  of  the  defendant. 

A  pension  of  £100  a  year  from  the  Civil  List  has 
been  well  and  worthily  bestowed  upon  a  quiet  country 
parson,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  vicar  of  Danby-in- 
Cleveland  for  more  than  fifty  years  past.  Mr.  Atkinson 
is  considerably  over  eighty  ;  his  "  Fifty  Years  in  a 
Moorland  Parish  "  is  almost  a  classic. 

Amongst  the  things  that  are  in  the  air  there  appear 
to  be,  in  a  literal  sense,  several  new  gases.  Argon, 
the  inert  gas  discovered  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor 
Ramsay,  four  years  ago,  has  now  found  at  least  one 
new  congener,  to  be  named  Krypton.  This  constituent, 
which  is  apparently  even  more  inert  and  dense  than  argon, 
was  discovered  by  the  bright  green  line  which  it  revealed 
in  the  spectroscope  when  a  portion  of  the  residual  gas, 
left  on  evaporating  away  a  quantity  of  liquefied  air,  was 
subjected  to  an  electric  discharge.  Professor  Ramsay 
is  to  describe  to  the  Royal  Society  this  week  another 
discovery  which  appears  to  be  a  lighter  gas  of  the  same 
group,  more  akin  however  to  the  gas  Helium  which  he 
discovered  eighteen  months  back.  Meantime  Professor 
Dewar,  working  with  his  apparatus  for  liquefying  air, 
hydrogen  and  other  gases,  has  obtained  indications  of 
the  existence  of  a  gas  of  low  density,  concerning  which 
he  made  a  preliminary  statement  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society.  These  discoveries  are  exciting  a 
great  interest  in  scientific  circles. 

Piper  Findlater  has  not  piped  at  the  Alhambra  in 
vain.  Not  only  has  he  secured  a  little  money  for  his 
own  sporran,  but  he  has  also,  practically,  abolished  the 
;£io  heroes  of  the  British  Army.  On  Monday  night 
Mr.  Brodrick  announced  in  the  House  that  in  future 
the  wearer  of  the  Victoria  Cross  would  be  entitled,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  a  pension  of 
^50  a  year  if  the  hero  were  poor,  old,  infirm,  unable 
to  earn  his  own  living,  and  of  steady  habits.  These 
conditions,  in  their  discourteousness  and  miserliness, 
are  just  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  War  Office 
which  has  never  heard  that  the  holders  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  frequently  die  in  the  workhouse  of  destitution. 
These  same  ill-informed  officials,  however,  were  very 
quick  to  hear  and  very  prompt  to  act  when  this  crippled 
piper  sought  to  make  a  few  pounds  against  the  day 
when  he  was  old  and  poor  ;  and  they  had  not  even  the 
grace  to  approach  Findlater  himself.  "We  tendered 
our  requests,"  said  Mr.  Brodrick,  "to  the  manager  of 
the  music-hall,  who  met  them  in  a  very  public-spirited 
manner."  No  doubt  ;  but  it  was  a  caddish  spirit  which 
deprived  a  worthy  man  of  his  living,  and  that  end  was 
secured  for  the  most  snobbish  of  reasons. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  COMMISSION 
BILL. 

TT  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  demand  for 
the  establishment  of  a  teaching  University  in  Lon- 
don first  took  a  definite  form,  and  probably  no  project 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  so  much  discussion  and 
criticism.  It  has  been  debated  and  redebated  by  many 
of  our  most  distinguished  men  of  science  and  by  almost 
all  our  most  eminent  authorities  on  education.  In- 
numerable schemes  have  been  proposed,  and  in  innu- 
merable conventions  and  meetings  these  schemes  have 
been  supported  and  opposed.  Two  Royal  Commissions 
have  investigated  and  reported  on  it,  and  four  Bills  on 
the  subject  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  three 
of  them  by  the  present  Administration.  The  question 
is  undoubtedly  an  extremely  complicated  one,  so 
various  and  important  are  the  interests  involved, 
and  so  serious  would  be  the  results  of  unsound 
or  defective  provisions  and  organization.  There  are 
obviously  three  things  to  be  guarded  against  : 
first,  that  the  functions  of  the  present  University 
of  London  as  an  Imperial  institution  should  in 
no  way  be  interfered  with,  but  should  be,  maintained 
in  their  utmost  efficacy  ;  secondly,  that  the  existing 
academic  bodies  in  London  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lower  the  standard  of  education  by  controlling  and  con- 
ducting the  examinations  of  their  own  students  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  no  class  of  students  should  be  so  far  as  the 
regulations  of  the  University  are  concerned,  under  any 
disadvantage  in  qualifying  for  degrees.  There  are  also 
obviously  three  things  to  be  aimed  at :  that  the  Univer- 
sity should,  by  co-ordinating  the  various  centres  of 
advanced  liberal  and  scientific  instruction  in  London, 
control  and  further  the  higher  education  of  its  citizens 
as  well  generally  as  in  relation  to  special  subjects,  and 
so  reduce  the  present  chaos  to  order  ;  that  it  should 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in 
every  subject  of  study  recognised  in  its  curriculums,  and 
that  it  should  finally  encourage  research  and  specialism 
among  post-graduate  students.  A  University  on  such  lines 
as  these  cannot  be  the  growth  of  a  moment,  but  it  is  a 
University  on  these  lines  that  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  contemplates.  Nothing  could  be  more 
liberal  and  more  reasonable  than  its  provisions. 

Whoever  will  turn  to  the  Bill  itself,  or  to  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch's  reply  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton's  contentions,  in 
the  "Times"  of  the  14th  inst.  will  see  how  baseless  is 
the  opposition  raised  against  it  by  that  gentleman  and 
the  league  organized  by  him — the  University  Defence 
Association.  Arguments  against  the  Bill  they  have 
none,  except  this,  that  it  may  prove  to  be  unacceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  present  graduates  of  the  London 
University.  This  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  a 
recent  election  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  as 
the  opponent  of  the  Bill,  polled  1300  odd  votes  against  the 
1 100  odd  votes  polled  by  his  rival,  who  was  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  If  we  assume — and  it  is  a  large 
assumption — -that  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  obtained  these 
votes  in  consequence  of  his  hostility  to  the  Bill,  we 
have  still  to  remember  that  the  total  number  of 
graduates  is  4000.  And  now  let  us  see  to  what  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  and  his  thirteen 
hundred  partisans  are  opposed.  The  Bill  has  been 
accepted,  it  might  be  said — almost  unanimously,  by 
the  Senate — by  a  majority,  that  is  to  say,  of  twenty- 
two  to  two.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  University  Col- 
lege, King's  College  and  the  Bedford  College  for 
Women,  by  the  twelve  medical  schools  which  exist  in 
London,  by  six  theological  colleges,  by  the  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute,  the  Polytechnic  Council,  the  Royal 
Society  and  all  the  other  learned  societies  in  London, 
and  finally  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  London.  It  is  doing  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton's  "majority  of  the  present  graduates"  no  in- 
justice to  say  that  many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
have  no  more  interest  in  education  and  no  more  connexion 
with)  it  than  the  fact  that  they  graduated  at  the  London 
University.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  flippant,  but  we  think 
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it  highly  probable  that  if  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  could 
survey  his  "  majority  "  his  feelings  would  be  something 
similar  to  those  of  Falstaff  when  he  reviewed  the 
company  with  which  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
march  through  Coventry. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  argument  against  the  Bill  was 
that  devised  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Harwood  in  the 
debate  on  Wednesday.  He  opposed  it,  he  said,  on  the 
ground  "  that  London  was  demoralised  by  having 
everything  done  for  it,"  and  "did  not  realise  that  its 
first  duty  towards  the  establishment  of  what  it  wanted 
was  to  put  its  hand  in  its  pocket."  That  the  endow- 
ments of  a  University  should  precede  its  existence 
would  no  doubt  in  some  respects  be  a  highly  satis- 
factory mode  of  procedure  ;  but  charity  is  a  cautious 
virtue,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  of  securing  donors  is 
to  begin  by  securing  "donees." 

In  a  word,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  objections  with 
any  pretension  to  reasonableness  can  be  urged  against 
this  Bill.  It  is  catholic  ;  it  is  elastic  ;  it  is  compre- 
hensively representative  of  all  the  institutions  and 
centres  of  education  in  London  ;  it  provides  every 
safeguard  against  the  predominance  of  particular 
interests  and  of  particular  bodies.  Some  of  its  clauses 
and  provisions,  especially  those  with  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  University,  may 
require  amendment,  and  the  Bill  has  still  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  in  Committee  ;  but  a  Bill  which  is 
so  sound  in  principle  and  framed  in  a  spirit  so  con- 
ciliatory and  accommodating  is,  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated,  in  little  danger  of  being  wrecked  in  harbour. 
The  names  of  the  seven  Commissioners — we  should  like 
to  have  found  that  of  Mr.  John  Morley  among  them — 
cannot  fail  to  command  the  confidence  of  all  who  look  to 
this  new  University  for  an  ideal  and  programme  of 
liberal  education  very  different  to  those  which  have 
been  the  disastrous  monopoly  of  mere  Academic  legis- 
lators. J.  C.  C. 

THE  MEGALOMANIAC. 

MY  thought  sublimes 
A  common  deed ; 
In  evil  times, 

In  utmost  need, 
My  spirit  climbs 

Where  dragons  breed. 

Xor  will  I  trip 

Even  at  the  hiss 
On  the  drawn  lip 

Of  the  abyss : 
My  footsteps  grip 

The  precipice 

Applause  and  blame 

Let  prophets  share  : 
My  secret  aim, 

The  deed  I  dare, 
My  own  acclaim 

Comprise  my  care. 

Above  the  laws, 

Against  the  light 
That  overawes 

The  world  I  fight 
And  win,  because 

I  have  the  might. 

John  Davidson. 

OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY.— III. 
[  HAVE  sought  with  some  care  for  objections  to 
National  Granaries  ;  but  the  quest  has  not  proved 
very  fruitful.  Let  me  tabulate  the  result.  (1)  National 
Granaries  will  cost  too  much.  (2)  They  will  interfere 
with  the  market.  (3)  The  wheat  will  deteriorate  in 
them.  (4)  They  represent  State  Socialism.  (5)  Logic 
will  demand  the  extension  of  the  reserve  system  to  other 
foodstuffs.    (6)  State  Granaries  are  unnecessary.  (7) 


They  are  contrary  to  Free  Trade.  (8)  They  would  make 
against  Protection.  These  are  varied  objections  ;  and  if 
any  gentle  reader  who  knows  of  others  would  name  them 
he  would  get  from  me  that  meed  of  gratitude  which  is  his 
who  helps  to  make  a  collector's  collection  complete.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  above  tabulation  almost 
represents  the  sum  total.    Let  us  examine  it. 

First,  the  money  objection.  A  million  a  year  sounds 
a  lot,  and  it  is  not  a  trifle  to  add  to  the  national 
expenditure  even  of  so  rich  a  State  as  England.  But, 
as  we  spend  52!  millions  a  year  on  breadstuffs 
(taking  the  moderate  figure  of  35s.  a  quarter  as  the 
price  of  wheat),  a  million  a  year  spent  on  National 
Granaries  would  only  mean,  if  you  chose  to  add  the 
cost  of  the  granaries  to  the  cost  of  bread,  an  addition 
of  less  than  2  per  cent.  Or,  to  take  actual  money 
figures,  a  million  pounds  sterling  spread  over  thirty 
million  quarters  only  comes  to  8d.  a  quartet  ;  and  as  a 
rise  of  half  a  crown  a  quarter  only  results  in  a  rise  of  a 
farthing  in  the  quartern  loaf,  the  cost  of  the  granaries, 
if  added  to  the  price  of  bread,  would  raise  it  by  only  a 
quarter  of  a  farthing  per  quartern  loaf.  As  an  insur- 
ance against  famine  in  time  of  war,  the  premium  does  not 
from  this  standpoint  seem  exorbitant.  But  why  should  it 
thus  be  calculated  as  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  bread  ? 
Should  it  not  be  regarded  rather  as  an  item  in  the  national 
defence  ?  We  are  spending  over  thirty  millions  a  year 
on  the  army  and  the  navy  ;  the  National  Granaries  would 
increase  this  sum  by  about  only  three  per  cent.,  and 
would  give  full  value  for  the  money:  and  that,  according 
to  expert  critics,  is  not  obtained  from  every  item  in 
naval  and  military  expenditure.  Put  as  an  addition  to 
ordinary  taxation,  National  Granaries  would  mean  a 
trifle  under  an  additional  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the 
income  tax. 

The  objection  that  National  Granaries  would  interfere 
with  the  market  is  that  most  usually  put  forward  by 
journals  which,  when  dealing  with  the  subject,  assume 
the  pose  of  superior  knowledge.  And  it  is  in  my  opinion 
the   flimsiest   objection   of  them   all.     These  critics 
imagine  that  the  Government  would  upset  the  market 
by  the  purchase  at  one  time  of  huge  quantities  of 
wheat,  with  the  immediate  effect  of  sending  up  the  price 
to  famine  figures,  and  at  some  other  time  would  unload 
huge  quantities,  with  the  effect  of  sending  down  the 
price  almost  to  zero  ;  and  that  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment would  waste  vast  sums  of  the  country's  money  by 
buying  in  a  very  high  market  and  selling  in  a  very  low 
one.    But  these  critics  must  really  give  the  Govern- 
ment credit  for  greater  sapience  than  they  appear  to 
possess  themselves.     Of  course  the  Government  would 
buy  and  sell  simultaneously  and  in  equal  amounts,  and 
as  the  Government  agents  in  the  various  markets  of  the 
country  would  be  on  the  sameday  both  buyersand  sellers, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  market  operations  could 
affect  prices  one  way  or  the  other.     If  the  critics  who 
parade  this  objection  had  confined  it  merely  to  indicat- 
ing the  temporary  difficulty  and  disadvantage  under 
which  the  Government  would  labour  when  piling  up  the 
original  store,  the  objection  would  have  been  less  pre- 
posterous.   There  is  undoubtedly  a  danger  that  when 
National  Granaries  are  first  started,  unless  the  original 
purchases  are  conducted  with  great  circumspection,  the 
large  initial  purchases  will  tend  to  inflate  prices  ;  but 
there  are  ways  of  avoiding  the  danger.    I  think,  for 
example,  that  if  the  Government  agents  were  to  go 
among  the  good  wheat  lands  of  this  country  and  the 
Colonies  about  ploughing  time,  and  offer  to  buy  the 
farmer's  wheat  when  it  should  be  harvested  at  a  good 
fair  price,  say  35^.  a  quarter,  they  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  all  they  wanted  at  that  price.  More- 
over, the  impetus  which  these  advance  purchases  would 
give  to  wheat-growing  would  so  increase  the  next 
seaspns'  supply  as  largely  to  lessen,  if  not  entirely  to 
abolish,  any  rise  in  price  to  the  general  public  by  reason 
of  the  State  purchase  and  locking  up  of  a  few  million 
quarters. 

The  third  objection,  that  the  wheat  would  deteriorate, 
is  not  an  objection  which  I  am  able  to  rebut  by  a  first- 
hand opinion  ;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  wheat  will  keep  for  fully  three  years  without 
deteriorating.  Mr.  Chapman  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Wheat  Stores  Committee  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained, from  sources  outside  this  country,  that  wheat 
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can  be  kept  without  the  slightest  deterioration,  and 
improved  to  a  certain  extent,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Under  the  National  Granary  scheme  no  wheat  would 
need  to  be  kept  for  more  than  three  years.  Mr. 
Chapman  instanced  a  German  Government  report  which 
he  had  received,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  wheat  had 
been  kept  at  the  Wiirtemberg  Central  Agricultural 
Station  for  ten  years.  Here  comes  in  the  British 
farmer's  anxiety.  He  says,  Yes  :  you  may  keep  foreign 
wheat  for  a  long  period,  but  English  wheat  is  moister, 
and  will  not  keep  ;  and  are  the  State  granaries  to  be 
filled  exclusively  with  foreign  wheat  ?  The  answer  is 
perfectly  satisfactory,  alike  from  the  British  farmer's 
point  of  view  and  from  that  of  the  general  objector  to  the 
wheat  stores.  Wheat  can  be  dried  sufficiently  to  ensure 
its  preservation.  Efficient  mechanical  apparatus  have 
been  devised,  and  I  have  before  me  a  diagram  of  a 
rotary  vacuum  drying  apparatus  designed  to  achieve  this 
purpose.  I  need  not  here  give  a  technical  description 
of  this  apparatus  or  of  the  trials  made  with  it  ;  but  I 
may  say  that  there  are  also  before  me  reports  on  trials 
made  with  it  in  Berlin,  and  they  are  eminently  satis- 
factory. It  was  found  to  be  quite  feasible  to  evaporate 
the  percentage  of  moisture  necessary  to  make  the 
wheat  fit  for  storing  for  a  long  period  ;  there  were 
apparent  no  injurious  effects  of  heat  from  the  process, 
but  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an  improvement  both 
in  appearance,  in  smell  and  in  texture  ;  and,  finally,  the 
cost  of  the  operation  is  calculated  at  from  one  penny  to 
a  penny  and  four-tenths  on  each  quarter  of  English 
wheat  treated. 

The  fourth  objection,  that  National  Granaries  are 
Socialistic,  had  to  be  tabulated  on  my  list,  because  it  is 
urged  by  some  critics — apparently  as  a  last  dialectical 
resource.  Instead  of  refuting  it,  I  imagine  that  my 
duty  to  my  readers  is  rather  to  apologise  for  occupying 
even  a  moment  of  their  time  with  this  hoary  futility.  I 
suppose  there  are  a  few  persons  in  the  country  who  still 
experience  a  slight  shudder  of  alarm  when  Lord  Wemyss 
hisses  "Socialism,"  but  the  ordinary  common-sense 
citizen  has  got  well  beyond  the  stage  when  the  epithet 
"socialistic"  hurled  at  any  measure  of  practical 
politics  appealed  to  him  as  an  argument  against  that 
measure. 

Allied  to  this  desperate  Socialism  argument  is  the 
objection  occasionally  mooted,  that  if  the  State  estab- 
lishes a  reserve  of  breadstuff's  it  cannot  logically  refuse 
to  store  all  other  kinds  of  food  for  use  by  the  people 
during  war  famine  ;  and  visions  of  Government  ware- 
houses piled  high  with  cheeses  and  sides  of  bacon  and 
canned  fruits  are  conjured  up  by  these  whimsical  critics. 
The  short  answer  to  this  objection — if  an  answer  at  all 
be  needed — is  that  wheaten  bread,  as  our  copybooks 
have  told  us,  is,  in  truth  and  in  science,  the  staff  of  life. 
No  other  food  at  the  same  price  will  sustain  life  in 
health  and  vigour  so  well ;  and  the  nation  which  pos- 
sesses an  ample  stock  of  bread  might  run  short  of 
luxuries,  but  could  not  be  in  danger  of  starving.  And 
in  this  matter  of  a  reserve  of  food  for  use  in  war  time, 
that  is  the  only  point  which  concerns  the  State. 

Now  for  the  sixth  objection — that  State  granaries  are 
unnecessary.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  unnecessary 
because  the  Navy  can  look  after  the  safe  passage  of 
grain  ships  to  our  ports.  Once  more  let  it  be  said  that 
the  enemy  would  be  quite  as  keenly  alive  as  we  are  to 
the  fact  that  starvation  is  a  more  potent  weapon  to 
employ  against  England  than  bombardment  or  in- 
vasion. If  the  enemy — or,  to  talk  of  what  is  more 
probable,  the  combination  of  enemies — were  exporters 
of  wheat,  they  would  immediately,  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  close  their  ports  against  shipment 
thence  of  any  wheat  to  England.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  were  at  war 
with  us.  Of  the  97,283,200  cwts.  of  wheat  and  flour 
which  we  imported  in  1896,  17,241,600  cwts.  came 
from  Russia,  and  2,169,061  cwts.  from  France.  That 
is  to  say,  these  two  countries  provide  us  with  about 
one-fifth  of  our  total  import,  or  about  two  months' 
supply  of  our  annual  consumption.  All  those  ship- 
ments would  stop.  Then,  as  the  President  of  the 
London  Corn  Trade  Association  admitted  to  the  Wheat 
Stores  Committee,  Russia  and  France  might  privately 
engage  his  or  some  other  firm  to  operate  on  their 
account  so  as  to  acquire  the  wheat  in  America  or 


other  countries.  And  there  is  fair  likelihood  that 
they  would  employ  some  firm  or  firms  to  do  this.  In 
that  case  a  thousand  British  cruisers  would  not  avail 
to  bring  wheat  to  our  ports.  But  supposing  this  were 
not  done,  or,  in  the  more  likely  supposition,  that  the 
operation  were  only  partially  effective,  is  it  probable 
that  our  present  fleet  of  eight  first-class,  nine  second- 
class,  and  ten  third-class  cruisers,  or  double  that  number, 
would  suffice  to  protect  adequately  such  grain  vessels 
as  were  despatched  to  England  ?  Ordinary  grain 
ships  could  not  travel  fast  enough  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit of  France's  swift  commerce  destroyers,  and  Lord 
Wolseley's  trust  in  the  fast  steamers  and  the  blockade 
runners  that  he  imagines  "will  bring  us  sufficient  corn 
to  supply  us  in  time  of  war,"  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  fast  steamers  to  which  he  was  alluding — the  Atlantic 
liners,  to  wit — would  find  their  speed  very  much  modified 
when  they  were  fully  loaded  with  corn.  The  captain  of 
one  of  these  "ocean  greyhounds"  told  Admiral  Close 
that,  if  he  had  a  full  cargo  on  board,  instead  of  only 
sufficient  for  ballast,  as  is  the  present  practice,  his 
vessel  would  not  make  more  than  ten  knots  an  hour. 
As  to  the  blockade  runners,  Admiral  Close  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee'that,  though  blockade  runners  were 
most  successful  in  the  cotton  famine,  they  did  not  pre- 
vent the  price  of  cotton  going  up  from  fourpence  to 
half-a-crown.  On  the  subject  of  the  number  of  cruisers 
necessary  to  protect  our  grain  imports,  Admiral  Close's 
expert  naval  opinion  is  also  worth  having.  He  declares 
that  if  we  had  200  more  cruisers  they  would  not  suffice 
to  guarantee  the  perfect  protection  of  the  food  supply 
which  comes  to  us  in  500  ships  every  week.  As  200 
cruisers  would  cost  ^150,000,000:  as  their  main- 
tenance and  use  would  consume  as  much  more  :  as  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  fleet  would  need  renewing  : 
and  as  a  quarter  of  this  number  of  cruisers  would  in- 
volve a  weight  of  taxation  too  heavy  for  even  this 
country  to  bear,  we  may  dismiss  the  adequate  Navy 
objection  to  State  granaries  without  further  discussion. 

The  two  final  objections,  being  mutually  destructive, 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  each  other. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF.  THE  "TOURMALINE." 
II. 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  in  Mogador,  appeared  one 
Captain  Geyling,  a  Jewish  Austrian  subject, 
who  by  some  means  or  another  got  into  communica- 
tion with  certain  discontented  chiefs,  whom  he  induced 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  him  to  open  up  a  port, 
start  trade  with  the  interior,  work  the  mines,  and 
generally  to  allow  the  country  to  be  brought  under  the 
humanising  influence  of  European  trade.  This  done  he 
straight  repaired  to  London,  and  tried  to  form  a  com- 
pany, but  found  out,  like  Lydgate  did  before  him,  that 
"  lacking  money  he  mighte  never  speede." 

Then  a  hiatus,  which  perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  planked  their  money  down  may  like  to  fill  up  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  unofficial 
efforts  to  extend  the  shadow  of  our  flag. 

We  next  find  Captain  Geyling  back  in  Morocco, 
dressed  in  a  single-breasted  black  frock-coat  and  fez, 
and  turned  in  the  interval  into  a  pseudo-Turk  under 
the  title  of  Abdul  Kerim  Bey.  Here  history  says,  as 
the  advance  agent  of  the  Globe  Venture  Syndicate  he 
travelled  like  a  prince,  taking  as  many  tents  as  would 
befit  a  travelling  menagerie,  plate  and  more  plate, 
servants  and  horses,  mules,  guns,  presents  for  the 
Caids,  and  impelled  by  a  consuming  thirst  to  get 
concessions  for  his  paymasters.  With  him  as  military 
adviser,  attache\  or  what  not,  went  Major  Spilsbury, 
and  why  he  let  himself  be  towed  about  the  place 
by  Geyling  only  he  can  tell. 

All  the  requirements  for  a  filibuster,  which  Jameson 
lacked  so  plentifully,  Spilsbury  had  in  great  perfection  : 
active,  determined,  "quiet  and  temperate,  a  linguist, 
leader  of  men,  and  one  of  those  willing  to  risk  his  life 
ten  times  a  day  for  any  syndicate,  upon  most  reason- 
able terms.  Always  about  to  make  a  fortune  with 
schemes  innumerable,  in  which  if  you  embarked  you 
still  stayed  poor,  or  became  poorer,  but  with  this 
difference  from  the  schemes  of  most  men  of  his  class, 
that  he  himself  was  never  richer  by  a  penny  from 
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anv  one  of  them.  Geyling  had  said  he  knew  the  Sultan 
well,  and  as  that  potentate  was  somewhere  in  the 
south,  Geylingf  proceeded  north  and  waited  upon  the 
Sheriff  of  Wazan,  the  spiritual  head  of  all  things  in 
Morocco.  There  he  seems  not  to  have  had  much  luck, 
and  then  went  east  to  Fez,  back  to  the  coast,  and  after 
two  or  three  months'  perambulation  up  and  down  the 
land  went  to  Morocco  city,  where  he  ought  to  have 
gone  first.  There  neither  Sultan  nor  Vizier  would  see 
him,  and  with  his  tail  between  his  legs  he  returned  to 
Mogador,  and  in  a  little  inn  kept  by  a  Jew  quarrelled 
with  Spilsbury,  who,  if  reports  be  true,  threatened  to 
beat  him  with  a  stirrup  leather,  and  the  companionship 
broke  up.  Geyling  Kerim  went  homewards  to  Vienna, 
Novi  Bazaar,  or  for  all  I  know  joined  his  repatriated 
co-religionists  in  their  new  colony  in  Palestine.  But 
Spilsbury  being  apparently  determined  to  play  things 
out  "  on  a  lone  hand"  remained  in  Mogador,  and  then 
embarked  upon  a  series  of  adventures,  especially  ex- 
traordinary when  I  remember  that  he  speaks  no  Arabic. 

How,  wherefore,  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  means, 
he  came  across  him  I  do  not  know,  but  he  fell  in  with 
an  acquaintance  of  my  own,  one  Mr.  Ratto,  born  in 
Mogador,  and  speaking  Arabic  and  Shillah,  French, 
English,  Spanish  and  apparently  all  other  tongues  with 
equal  ease.  What  actually  they  did,  only  themselves 
are  in  a  position  to  record,  but  I  suppose  that,  taking 
advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  things,  the  Sultan's 
absence  punishing  refractory  tribes,  and  the  desire 
which  every  Arab  chief  has  of  getting  arms  to 
make  himself  quite  independent  of  all  mankind,  they 
must  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  wild  tribes  in  Sus.  Spilsbury 
seems  to  have  satisfied  the  Syndicate  in  London  that 
they  could  trade  direct  with  Sus,  receive  concessions 
from  the  chiefs,  land  and  construct  a  factory,  and 
in  time  make  themselves  sole  masters  of  the  place. 
No  doubt  they  reasoned  ;  if  we  are  once  established, 
when  troubles  come,  England  must  for  her  honour 
protect  her  subjects,  and  in  protecting  them,  protect 
their  interests,  and  they  know  that  England  once 
committed  to  interference  in  any  country  (said  to  be 
rich),  must  of  necessity  remain,  to  restore  order,  intro- 
duce good  government,  and  generally  to  further  the 
course  of  progress  and  morality  which  is  specially  her 
aim  in  every  country  peopled  by  an  inferior  race. 
What  treaty  Spilsbury  took  home  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture, but  not  unlikely  he  got  signatures  from  chiefs, 
who  signed  thinking  if  all  went  well  that  they  would 
gain,  and  if  things  turned  out  badly  they  could  say  they 
had  been  deceived  and  signed  a  document  that  they  had 
not  understood.  One  name  is  certain  was  appended  to 
the  deed,  that  of  M'barek-ou-Ahmed,  who  is  now 
securely  chained  in  some  pestilential  prison  in  Fez  or 
Mequinez.  Be  all  that  as  it  may,  Spilsbury  was  shortly 
back  again  in  Mogador,  trying  to  hire  a  vessel  to 
convey  himself,  a  Jew  interpreter,  and  several  samples 
of  his  goods  down  to  Akssis,  a  port  between  Wad  Nun 
and  Agadhir.  But  by  this  time  the  Sultan  had  got 
wind  of  the  affair,  and  sent  his  emissaries  into  the  Sus 
to  bribe  the  chiefs  into  allegiance,  and  what  is  more  he 
had  communicated  with  the  English  Ambassador  in 
Tangier,  who  having  sent  the  news  to  London,  the 
■expedition  and  its  aim  were  laid  before  the  Foreign 
Office.  Presently  an  official  notice  appeared  declaring 
that  the  British  Government  viewed  with  concern  the 
meditated  attempt  to  open  trade  with  a  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco's  territory  against  his  will,  and 
that  if  any  person  went  for  such  a  purpose  he  must  go 
at  his  own  risk.  Spilsbury  probably  cared  nothing  for 
the  protection  or  the  displeasure  of  either  Government, 
so  he  pushed  on 'his  preparations  just  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  worth  mentioning. 

The  ukase  of  the  British  Government  had  made  it 
difficult  to  operate  from  Mogador,  but  Spilsbury 
nothing  dismayed  engaged  a  Jew  interpreter  and  all 
alone,  or  at  the  most  with  two  or  three  companions, 
sailed  for  the  Canaries,  hired  or  bought  a  schooner,  and 
after  a  passage  of  an  abnormal  length,  contending  all 
the  time  with  contrary  winds,  sailed  to  Akssis,  landed, 
and  started  to  palaver  with  the  chiefs  who  were  expect- 
ing him,  with  several  thousand  men  encamped  upon  the 
shore,  having  been  warned  most  probably  by  Mr.  Ratto 
to  hold  tb  emselves  in  readiness  against  his  coming. 


Nothing  more  different  than  the  inception  of  the 
Jameson  affair  and  that  so  boldly  planned  by 
Spilsbury.  Both  "gentlemen  adventurers,"  or  if  you 
like  both  "advance  agents"  of  the  British  Empire. 
One  "  flagwagging"  and  backed  up  by  all  the  "fruits 
sees  "  of  the  British  army,  champagne  and  sandwiches 
laid  on  at  every  twenty  miles  upon  the  road  ;  the 
other  almost  alone  upon  a  coast  not  visited  twice  in  a 
century  by  Europeans,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
kill  a  man  with  as  few  compunctions  as  a  Scotch  settler 
up  in  North  Queensland  flogs  a  "black"  to  death.  If 
he  had  goods  to  sell  I  know  not,  if  he  had  samples  of 
trade  powder  and  trade  guns,  that  is  to  me  unknown, 
but  anyhow,  by  the  assistance  of  his  interpreter,  he 
entered  into  a  council  with  certain  of  the  chiefs,  as  the 
Sheriff  of  Taseroualt,  the  aforenamed  M'barek-ou- 
Ahmed,  and  others  whom  it  is  better  not  to  name,  and 
was  about  to  sign  a  treaty  with  them,  to  open  trade 
direct,  put  up  a  factory,  work  the  mines,  and  generally 
prepare  the  way  before  the  faces  of  the  Globe  Venture 
Syndicate. 

But  for  an  accident  Spilsbury  might  have  been 
Emperor  of  Agadhir,  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Sus,  or 
Rajah  of  Tamagrut,  but  fate  or  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
had  otherwise  disposed. 

Most  of  the  chiefs  of  Sus  were  at  Akssis  with  many 
of  their  followers,  but  one  Sheikh  with  about  fifty  horse- 
men had  kept  aloof  during  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  either  because  he  had  not  been  considered 
big  enough  to  square,  or  as  some  think  because  he  was 
secretly  acting  under  orders  from  the  Moorish  Court. 

Just  as  the  chiefs  were  about  to  sign,  and  each  one 
had  agreed  how  many  rifles  he  was  to  receive  on  Spils- 
bury's  return  with  a  well-laden  ship,  the  Sheikh  mounted 
his  horse,  marshalled  his  followers  and  plunged  into  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  yelling  and  firing  several  shots, 
exclaiming  "  Out  with  the  Christians  ;  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  dealings  with  our  hereditary  foes." 
Thinking  they  were  attacked  in  force,  the  followers  of 
the  other  chiefs  returned  the  fire,  all  was  confusion,  and 
Spilsbury,  to  save  his  life,  had  to  retreat  precipitately  on 
board  his  ship,  and  to  complete  the  scene,  the  smoke  of 
a  steamboat  was  seen  coming  down  the  coast.  Now,  as 
no  vessels  between  Agadhir  and  the  Wad  Nun  come 
near  the  coast,  which  is  one  of  the  most  deserted  in  the 
world,  Spilsbury  knew  at  once  it  must  be  a  vessel  of  the 
Moorish  Government  upon  the  search  for  him.  Luckily 
night  was  near,  and  a  fair  wind  sprang  up  which  took 
him  to  the  Canaries,  from  whence  he  shipped  aboard  a 
steamer  and  returned  to  England  to  plan  another  trip. 

What  actually  he  did  in  England  during  the  next 
six  months  I  do  not  know,  but  in  November  I  met  him 
at  a  London  club,  the  proud  possessor  of  the  steam 
yacht  "Tourmaline,"  carrying  a  quick-firing  gun,  an 
assorted  cargo  of  goods  fit  for  the  Morocco  trade,  and 
some  nine  thousand  rifles  with  which  he  intended  to  arm 
his  friends,  the  followers  of  Sidi  Haschem,  and  the 
other  Sheikhs  of  Sus.  The  vessel  lay  at  Greenhithe, 
and  was  to  sail  next  morning  for  Antwerp  to  take 
the  rifles  in  ;  yet  Spilsbury  sat  smoking  quietly 
without  a  trace  of  "  Union  Jackism,"  no  word  of 
"  moral  purpose,"  not  a  suggestion  of  being,  as  Dr. 
Jameson  seemed  to  think  he  was,  a  sort  of  John  of 
Leyden  going  to  set  a  people  free.  Simply  an  ordinary 
club  man,  talking  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  he 
had  talked  of  fishing  in  Loch  Tay.  A  well-dressed, 
quiet-mannered  filibuster,  not  bellowing  that  he  would 
make  the  Arabic  language  popular  in  Hell,  after  the 
"fighting  Bob  Tammany"  style,  but  quite  aware  that  he 
was  venturing  his  life,  and  perilling  for  ever  such  repu- 
tation as  he  had.  As  a  law-abiding  citizen,  I  tried  to 
show  him  all  the  error  of  his  ways,  spoke  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  all  he  was  about  to  do,  and  watched  him  get  into 
a  cab  with  mingled  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  peddling 
syndicate  which,  for  its  miserable  five  per  cent.,  was 
about  to  bring  the  name  of  England  into  contempt, 
and  admiration  for  the  man  who  was  going  quietly  to 
risk  his  life  in  such  a  wretched  cause. 

How  he  sailed,  reached  Akssis,  landed  some  rifles, 
was  interrupted  in  his  dealings  by  the  arrival  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  Sultan's  troops  under  Caid  el  Giluli, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  advent  of  the  Moorish 
Government's  armed  transport,  "El  Hassani "  ;  how 
he  exchanged  shots  with  her,  rescued  his  boat,  but 
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failed  to  save  his  four  companions  who  remained 
captives  ;  and  how  he  with  the  yacht  "  Tourmaline  "  is 
still  detained,  or  was  up  to  the  other  day,  under  sur- 
veillance in  Gibraltar,  is  well  known  to  all.  But  what 
befel  his  four  companions  and  the  unfortunate  M'barek- 
ou-Ahmed,  his  intermediary,  has  never  been  made  public 
in  this  country  yet.  So,  to  make  matters  plain,  I  quote 
the  letter  of  a  French  Algerian  gentleman  settled  in 
Mogador : — 

"Vous  me  demandez  des  nouvelles  de  The  Globe 
Venture  Cie,  c'est  bien  une  aventure  que  les  bond- 
holders Anglais  ne  goberont  pas  facilement.  Vous 
savez  que  le  commandant  en  chef,  Major  Spilsbury,  est 
arrive"  a  Akssis  entre  Agadhir  et  Wad  Nun,  et  Ik  il  a 
d6barqu£  500  fusils,  100  caisses  cartouches,  4  balles 
cotonnades,  25  caisses  the,  &c. 

"  Le  Major  a  eu  le  bon  esprit  de  rester  a  bord,  mais 
a  fait  debarquer  un  jeune  anglais,  le  second  du  bord, 
un  allemand  comptable,  un  J.uif  interprete,  et  un  marin 
portugais.  Voilci  un  bouillabaisse  !  Enfin  ils  se  sont 
6tabli  sous  trois  tentes  sur  la  plage,  avec  le  Sheikh 
avec  qui  le  Major  avait  fait  connaissance  chez  M.  Pepe 
Ratto,  et  huit  ou  dix  Arabes  de  l'endroit.  Apres  deux 
jours  la  frdgate  '  El  Hassani '  de  sa  Majesty  Cherifienne 
est  arrived,  en  meme  temps  le  Caid  El  Giluli  arrive  par 
terre  avec  500  cavaliers,  entoure  les  tentes  et  toute  la 
boutique  est  prise.  II  y  a  eu  quelque  coups  de  fusils, 
deux  hommes  du  Major  (Arabes)  sont  blessds,  la  Tour- 
maline s'eloigna  vers  Lanzarote,  les  quatre  Europeans 
et  le  Juif  sont  pris,  aussi  que  le  chef  Arabe  (M'barek- 
ou-Ahmed)  avec  vingt  de  ses  amis,  et  l'aventure 
est  fini. 

"  Les  Arabes  ont  6t6  conduit  au  Sultan  qui  les 
a  envoy6  avec  chaines  se  pourrir  dans  les  prisons  de 
Fez,  et  les  quatre  Europeans  sont  depuis  pres  de  trois 
mois  dans  la  maison  du  Caid  el  Giluli  a  Ha-Ha,  a 
savourer  la  Shisha  (vous  en  connaissez  le  gout  oh  Sheikh 
Mohamed  el  Fasi),  en  attendant  les  ordres  de  Sidna. 
.  .  .  .  Le  pauvre  Sheikh,  M'barek-ou-Ahmed,  n'avait 
aucune  influence  sur  les  tribus,  et  il  ne  marcha  que  sur 
la  promesse  que  les  '  fregatas  Inglise '  viendront  debar- 
quer des  soldats  anglais,  le  pays  sera  pris,  on  fera  du 
Sheikh  un  Caid,  et  cela  accompagne  de  cent  dollars, 
20  livres  de  thd,  et  un  sac  de  sucre,  et  le  pauvre  Sheikh 
a  eu  l'eau  (et  le  th6)  a  la  bouche. 

"Un  soldat  qui  avait  conduit  les  prisonniers  au 
Sultan,  a  dit,  que  sur  la  route,  le  pauvre  Sheikh  disait 
tout  le  temps,  '  Oh,  le  Nazrani  m'a  trompe,  ce  sont 
des  trompeurs  les  chr^tiens,  il  m'avait  promis  que  des 
frigates  et  des  soldats  anglais  avec  des  canons  debar- 
queront,  et  aux  premier  coup  de  fusil,  son  bateau  s'est 
sauve"  ;  par  Dieu,  ce  chretien  doit  §tre  un  Juif !  mais 
c'&ait  dcrit,  Allah  Ackbar.'  " 

R.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS.— XV. 

An  Office  to  Avoid. 

'  I  "HERE  are  several  Life  Offices  in  this  country,  doing 
business  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  intending 
policy-holders  would  do  well  to  avoid,  either  because 
their  financial  position  is  weak  or  because  their  manage- 
ment is  incompetent  or  extravagant ;  but  happily  there 
are  very  few  that  are  working  on  lines  that  are  what  we 
should  term  unsound. 

One  such  company,  of  which  much  was  heard  at  one 
time,  is  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  of  New  York,  but 
recent  developments  in  connexion  with  this  company 
make  the  task  of  exposing  its  unsound  basis  a  work  of 
supererogation.  There  is,  however,  another  office 
which  has  not  been  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to  have 
as  yet  demonstrated  to  the  general  public  the  fact  that 
it  is  based  on  an  erroneous  view  of  life  assurance. 
The  company  to  which  we  refer  is  the  British  Natural 
Premium  Life  Association,  Limited.  It  was  started  in 
1891,  and  has  apparently  issued  policies  for  more  than 
four  millions  in  the  six  years  that  have  since  elapsed. 
This  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  of  point- 
ing out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  office  is  based. 

Natural  Premium  assurance,  properly  so  called,  is  an 
inconvenient  system  whereby  an  assurer  pays  an  in- 
creasing premium  every  year,  in  order  to  secure  a 
uniform  benefit  at  death ;  the  system  so  worked  is  quite 


sound,  but  as  it  involves  a  very  high  premium  in  the 
later  years  of  life  it  has  never  been  extensively  adopted. 

The  system  of  the  British  Natural  Premium  Associa- 
tion accentuates  the  inconvenience,  and  dispenses  with 
the  soundness  of  the  true  Natural  Premium  plan.  It 
does  this  by  charging  for  as  long  as  possible  the  pre-j 
mium  for  the  age  at  entry,  thus  involving  a  large 
increase  in  later  years.  It  therefore  only  differs  from 
Assessment  companies  on  quite  minor  points,  and 
"assessmentism  "  is  a  demonstrated  failure  beyond  all 
possibility  of  redemption. 

The  British  Natural  Premium  Association  makes  a 
point  of  charging  premiums  that  are  little  more  than 
half  the  usual  rates  ;  we  do  not  know  in  what  sense 
this  statement  is  true.    If  it  means  that  for  the  same 
benefits  as  other  offices  give  it  charges  about  half  the 
price  it  is  obviously  not  true,  and  if  it  means  that: 
because  less  benefits  are  obtained  than  for  the  full  rates1 
of  other  companies,  therefore  the  premiums  are  low, 
the  assertion  is  more  ingenious  than  candid.    It  is  of  j 
course  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  new  company  can  give 
greater  value  for  money  than  old-established  offices,  the 
whole  profits  of  which  go  to  the  policy-holders  :  and  if 
this  obvious  contention  is  admitted  the  only  possible 
advantage,  if  such  exists,  must  consist  in  some  different 
arrangement  of  the  payments  by  or  to  policy-holders. 
The  great  majority  of  British  policies  call  for  a  uniform 
premium  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  time 
during  which  premiums  have  to  be  paid  ;  this  involves 
paying  a  small  amount  more  than  the  actual  cost  of 
each  year's  assurance  in  the   early   years  of  policy 
duration,  and  a  large  amount  less  than  the  annual 
cost  in  the  later  years.    This  is  a  system  that  has  been, 
proved  by  long  experience  to  be  normally  convenient. 
Failing  the  adoption  of  the  true   Natural  Premium 
plan  of  an  increasing  premium  every  year,  we  may 
adopt   one  or  both  of  two  other  methods.    We  may 
wait  to  see  the  mortality  experienced  and  assess  the 
members  accordingly,  which  involves  a  great  increase 
in  the  premiums  in  later  life,  with  the  certainty  that 
when  the  increased  calls  are  made  the  most  healthy 
members  will  decline  to  pay,  thus  involving  still  further 
increase  in  the  premiums,  another  exodus,  a  still  more 
deteriorated  mortality  and  so  on  continually  till  the  com- 
pany working  on  such,  lines  comes  hopelessly  to  grief. 
This  is  no  fancy  picture ;  it  has  occurred  ag-ain  and 
again,  and  the  last  year  or  two  have  provided  several 
notable  examples  of  such  failures.    The  other  method, 
which  is  to  obtain  a  constant  influx  of  new  members,  is 
only  a  means  of  staving  off  a  speedy  collapse.  Persons 
who  have  recently  passed  a  medical  examination  are 
naturally  in  better  health  than  persons  who,  taken  as  a 
whole,  have  not  been  examined  for  many  years,  and 
among  whom  there  has  been  time  for  disease  to  mani- 
fest itself  to  an  extent  that  would  cause  the  rejection  of 
the  policy-holder  if  seeking  fresh  insurance.  This  influx 
of  new  members  disguises  for  several  years  the  real 
mortality  of  an  office,  and  taken  with  the  fact  that  the 
average  duration  of  insured  lives  is  not  reached  for 
several  years,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  company  can  go 
on  for  some  years  charging  inadequate  premiums  and 
making  no  proper  provision  for  the  future. 

The  British  Natural  Premium  Association  must  either 
be  making  insufficient  provision  for  the  future  or  it 
must  sooner  or  later  call  for  greatly  increased  premiums. 
If  the  increased  call  is  deferred,  as  it  usually  is,  till 
later  than  it  ought  to  be,  some  members  will  have  had 
insurance  protection  at  too  low  a  price  and  the  de- 
ficiency will  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  unfortunate 
survivors.  When  the  increased  calls  are  made,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  paid,  and  unless  they 
are  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  Company  being  able  to 
continue  doing  business,  in  which  case  the  unfortunate 
policy-holders  will  find  themselves  entirely  without 
insurance  in  their  old  age.  In  a  sound  company,  work- 
ing on  the  usual  lines,  such  a  state  of  things  is  im- 
possible. 

The  net  result  of  these  considerations  is  to  show  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  British  Natural  Premium  Asso- 
ciation to  give  better  value  for  money  than  offices  working 
on  the  ordinary  lines  ;  that  the  utmost  it  can  claim  to 
do  is  to  rearrange  the  payments,  probably  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  policy-holders  ;  that  if  the  system  it 
adopts  had  any  merits  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  well- 
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established  offices  of  high  standing  taking  up  the  plan  ; 
and,  finally  and  chiefly,  there  is  no  real  assurance 
about  its  policies  at  all.  Continued  existence  is 
essential  to  the  performance  of  its  contracts  ;  this  can- 
not be  guaranteed,  and  is  inherently  improbable  unless 
the  present  system  of  the  Association  is  abandoned. 
If  an  ordinary  company  fails  to  continue  its  separate 
existence  it  is  in  a  position  to  reassure  its  policies  in 
another  office,  and  so  fulfil  the  obligations  to  its  policy- 
holders. Such  a  course  would  not  be  open  to  the 
British  Natural  Premium  Association,  and  therefore,  as 
its  system  of  assurance  does  not  really  assure,  and  as 
it  can  in  no  way  give  better  value  for  money  than 
companies  with  a  more  certain  future,  we  hold  that 
intending  policy-holders  should  effect  their  assurance 
elsewhere. 

FRENCH  PICTURES  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

THE  time  is  past  when  the  Mayor  of  a  provincial 
town  sorrowfully  rebuked  a  speaker  who  had 
mentioned  Corot  in  replying  for  Art.  Never,  he  said, 
had  he  thought  to  hear  French  art  mentioned  under 
that  roof.  To-day  the  Corporation  Gallery  of  London 
itself  is  given  up  to  the  accursed  thing,  and  what  was 
blindly  hated  is  as  blindly  honoured.  We  pass  from 
fits  of  incomprehensible  prudery  to  fits  of  as  indis- 
criminate a  tolerance.  The  day  before  yesterday 
the  public  was  Mudie-minded  about  its  fiction  ;  then  a 
troop  of  writers  was  solemnly  received  whose  mission 
was  to  tell  smoking-room  stories  in  the  nursery,  no 
more  and  no  less.  A  few  years  ago  London  took 
fright  before  a  Degas,  of  all  things  ;  the  other  day  the 
same  London,  with  sad  cultured  eagerness,  went  to 
study  Lautrec's  Moulin  Rouge  at  Goupil's,  and  no  one 
blushed.  London  is  getting  bored  with  its  own 
Academicians  ;  their  prices  are  tumbling  down  in  the 
auction-rooms  ;  the  glamour  is  gone,  and  the  purveyors 
of  art  hasten  to  present  us  with  the  corresponding 
attractions  of  Paris,  not  quite  so  familiar.  To  the 
International  is  now  added  the  Guildhall. 

There  are  all  sorts  at  the  Guildhall  as  at  the  Inter- 
national, that  is  the  distressing  as  well  as  the  saving 
thing  about  both  exhibitions.  No  one  ought  to  have  so 
much  taste,  so  many  tastes,  as  the  directors  of  this 
gallery.  If  a  man  likes  Renoir  very  much,  he  ought  to 
regard  Puvis  de  Chavannes  as  a  tedious  pedant ;  if  he 
thinks  the  latter  a  master,  he  ought  to  cry  out  on 
Renoir  for  a  charlatan,  or,  to  be  strictly  fair,  he  would 
allow  him  his  mad  appreciation  of  a  little  corner  of  effect 
and  of  the  sentiment  of  life,  but  not  hang  him  side  by 
side  with  the  other.  If  he  really  liked  Monet,  again,  he 
would  take  care  to  find  less  frowsy  examples  ;  if  his 
heart  and  convictions  were  with  the  Academicians  of 
the  day  before  yesterday,  he  would  let  the  Corots  and 
Watteaus  be. 

As  it  is,  we  enter  a  large  gallery  downstairs,  which 
is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  resurrection  of  ancient 
school  treats,  the  buns,  the  ginger-beer,  the  toffee  of 
bygone  salons. 

Here  is  Gdrome,  who  attained  to  that  absolute  of 
neatness  in  drawing  which  is  Sir  Edward  Poynter's 
goal,  and  reached  with  it  a  pitch  of  grave  dry  frivolity 
which  must  be  the  despair  of  his  disciple.  Here  are  the 
tin  soldiers  of  Meissonier,  the  wooden  peasants  of 
Bastian-Lepage  and  Dagnan-Bouveret,  the  menagerie 
of  Rosa  Bonheur ;  here  are  Delaroche,  Scheffer, 
Bouguereau,  Cormon,  the  whole  weary  gang.  Har- 
pignies,  strayed  in  among  them,  looks  amazingly  well. 

Upstairs,  in  the  room  that  holds  the  eighteenth- 
century  painters  and  the  landscape  -  painters  of  the 
middle  of  this  century,  things  cannot  help  being  better, 
but  the  effect  is  that  of  a  collection  made  by  names 
rather  than  by  love  and  knowledge  of  the  masters. 
The  Chardin,  either  of  such  portraits  as  "The  Young 
Draughtsman,"  or  of  such  superb  still-life  painting  as 
the  example  at  the  National  Gallery,  does  not  appear 
in  the  two  pictures  assigned  to  him  here — thick,  dull 
productions.  Watteau  fares  a  little  better,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  comes  near  the  magnificent  picture  at 
Chatsworth,  to  name  an  example  in  this  country.  Nor 
do  the  other  masters,  Boucher  and  Fragonard,  nor  the 
small  change  of  the  school  in  Pater  and  Lancret,  get 
the  justice  one  could  wish.  Our  national  collection, 
however,  was  so  poor  in  work  of  this  period  till  the 


Wallace  bequest  came  to  fill  the  breach,  that  one  ought 
not  to  cavil  at  so  respectable  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  City. 

Mr.  Young  sends  a  lovely  Corot,  "  L'Arbre  Penche." 
Corot,  being  an  exquisite,  calls  for  more  careful  ex- 
hibiting than  robuster  painters.  He  suffers  from  others, 
and  may  suffer  from  himself.  His  whiff  of  foliage  is  so 
easily  blown  away  that  he  should  be  placed  where  all 
effort,  accent,  projection  is  calmed  down  and  clouded, 
where  his  painting  may  rise  like  a  little  thrill  out  of 
silence.  Nor  should  more  than  one  be  seen  at  once. 
The  other  Corots  here  are  like  fumblings  after  the  con- 
clusive design  of  the  picture  named,  and  weaken  its 
effect. 

In  the  last  room  will  be  found  the  "  Beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist,"  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  a  version  of 
the  Ballet  scene  in  "Robert  le  Diable "  by  Degas 
(another  used  to  be  in  the  possession  of  M.  Faure). 
There  is  also  a  tiny  work  by  Gustave  Moreau.  That 
recluse  from  exhibitions,  who  died  the  other  day,  is  said 
to  have  left  his  collection  and  house  to  the  City  of  Paris, 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  before  long  to  judge  more 
certainly  an  art  that  has  had  its  intense  admirers.  Not 
having  caught  the  infection  myself  from  the  small 
number  of  pieces  I  have  seen,  I  am  anxious,  as  many 
others  must  be,  to  see  more.  In  this  same  gallery  is 
an  exquisite  Fantin-Latour,  a  "Bather,"  a  statuesque 
figure,  half  in  shadow,  half  in  pale  light,  one  of  the 
happy  works  of  a  man  always  artistic,  sometimes  in- 
spired. And  there  is  a  portrait  by  Ricard,  a  painter 
who  always  has  for  me  a  personal  fascination.  He  is  not 
of  the  front  rank  of  painters,  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  men 
of  the  century  who  paints  a  woman  so  that  one  would 
not  rather  that  he  had  not  done  it.  With  most  of  them 
"  Unhand  her,  villain  !  "  is  one's  smothered  exclamation. 

This  exhibition  may  be  largely  extended  by  visits  to 
Messrs.  Obach's,  Goupil's,  and  Van  Wisselingh's.  The 
last  shows  a  curious  Monticelli,  like  a  Diaz,  only  better, 
exquisite  bits  of  woodland  painting  in  an  uncomfortably 
designed  whole,  which  the  painter  has  tried  to  remedy 
by  piecing  out  the  canvas.  Another  example  at  Obach's 
shows  him  the  schoolboy  of  Watteau.  Messrs.  Goupil 
have  in  their  collection  a  picture,  catalogued  "  Un- 
known," that  looks  like  a  Wilson,  a  delicate  phantom  of 
an  Italian  hillside  town  by  the  sea,  in  blue-green  and 
creamy  tints,  a  sort  of  Wilson-Whistler. 

A  special  corner  of  French  art  is  illustrated  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society's,  where  a  remarkable  collection  of  French 
illustrated  books  is  on  view.  Some  of  those  bibelots 
attain  an  extraordinary  degree  of  costly  daintiness, 
printed  as  they  are  as  well  as  illustrated  from  plates. 
The  artists  whom  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  most 
interesting  of  all  that  group  of  etchers,  Gabriel  St. 
Aubin  and  Debucourt,  do  not  come  within  the  scheme, 
but  Eisen  and  Moreau  and  a  host  of  others  are  there 
in  great  force. 

At  the  Continental  Gallery  Mr.  F.  G.  Gould,  of  the 
"Westminster  Gazette,"  is  showing  a  number  of  his 
political  caricatures.  Mr.  Gould  is  of  the  race  to  which 
many  of  our  amusing  satirists  belong,  men  who  have 
no  pretence  to  drawing,  except  so  far  as  drawing  is 
making  fun.  He  has  invention,  and  a  turn  for  political 
chaff,  and  has  contrived  some  amusing  figures,  such  as 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  has  never 
carried  the  principle  of  pure  inventive  caricature, 
of  contriving  a  quintessential  form  to  express  a 
person,  to  the  point  that  my  neighbour  in  these 
columns  has  done.  But  that  would  please  neither 
his  subjects,  nor  his  public,  nor  himself,  all  of 
these  being  on  excellent  terms  with  one  another.  No 
one  in  this  country  attempts  the  really  terrible 
caricature,  that  of  the  draughtsman  with  malignity, 
such  as  M.  Ldandre  produces  in  "  Le  Rire"  and  other 
papers.  Mr.  Halkett  of  the  "Pall  Mall"  is  perhaps 
the  best  equipped  of  our  political  draughtsmen  on  the 
drawing  side,  and  on  the  playful  level  his  "  Burial  of 
the  Newcastle  Programme  "  was  a  capital  performance. 
But  the  spirit  of  our  warfare  at  present  is  not  savage 
enough  to  allow  the  caricaturist  to  draw  blood.  The 
gladiators  dine  together  behind  the  scenes,  and  look  at 
their  own  caricatures  with  an  indulgent  smile.  Mr. 
Gould  ought  to  have  limited  his  exhibition  to  the  kind  of 
line  drawing  he  publishes.  The  attempts  at  drawing  in 
tone  are  not  in  his  way  at  all.  D.  S.  M. 
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THE  "RING"  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

I LEFT  the  subject  of  the  opera  at  Covent  Garden 
last  week  with  the  conclusion  of  the  performance 
of  "  Das  Rheingold,"  which  had  been  altogether  a  very 
creditable  affair  indeed.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
have  plunged  the  whole  matter  of  the  production  of  the 
Tetralogy  into  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  controversy, 
into  a  medley  of  savage  indignation,  of  fanatical 
letters,  of  journalistic  anathema  and  of  strenuous 
reproach  and  violent  rebuke.  The  performance  of 
"  Die  Walkiire"  was  well  enough,  and  more  than  well 
enough.  It  was  certainly  the  most  brilliant  that  I  have 
ever  heard  in  London,  and,  certain  scenic  details 
excepted,  it  rivalled  the  Bayreuth  performances  of  two 
years  ago.  Mottl  was  clearly  at  his  best,  and  Van  Rooy 
stood  out  a  shining  and  expressive  figure  as  Wotan, 
splendidly  vocal,  and  acting  with  a  deep  conviction,  yet 
with  a  sincerity  that  was  Tittle  short  of  overpowering. 
As  to  Mottl  he  revelled  in  the  thing.  The  music  of 
"  Die  Walkiire  "  is  for  many  reasons  the  most  exciting, 
though  not  always  the  greatest,  of  the  "Ring."  The 
full  genius  of  the  composer  is  there,  and,  confined  within 
narrower  limits  of  detail  than  in  either  "Siegfried" 
or  "  Gotterdammerung,"  the  intensity  of  it  burns  with 
a  keener  and  brighter  light.  It  was  that  intensity  which 
Mottl  succeeded  in  expounding  with  amazing  fidelity 
and  success.  The  music  burned  with  its  own  flame 
brilliantly  and  dazzlingly.  It  was  astonishing  to  find 
that  out  of  the  material  of  Covent  Garden  orchestra, 
which  certainly  had  not  hitherto  led  one  to  suspect  its 
possession  of  first-rate  qualities,  this  conductor  was 
able  to  effect  so  magnificent  a  result.  Van  Dyck's 
Siegmund  again  was  quite  praiseworthy.  He  sang 
indeed  at  times  with  that  tantalising  vibrato  which 
seems  for  ever  to  be  nearing  the  note  and  yet  never 
succeeds  in  hitting  it  exactly  in  the  centre  ;  but  he  had 
the  right  sort  of  passion,  and  he  showed  an  artistic 
sense  of  climax,  so  that  at  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
winning  the  sword  at  the  end  of  the  First  Act,  he  rose 
delightfully  to  the  full  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
with  the  immense  support  of  Mottl  this  scene  was  quite 
a  triumph.  Mdme.  Eames  was  altogether  new  to  the 
part  of  Sieglinde,  and  rightly,  as  I  thought,  conceived 
it  from  a  somewhat  involuntary  and  immobile  point  of 
view.  Sieglinde  is  after  all  the  mere  creature  of  destiny, 
drifting  like  a  leaf,  and  concerned  with  issues  that  are 
more  important  to  everybody  rather  than  to  herself. 
That  was  the  idea  that  Mdme.  Eames  consistently  gave, 
and  it  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  hear  the  music  sung  so 
purely  and  so  truly.  Marie  Brema's  Brunnhilde,  with 
its  brilliant  accomplishment  and  vitality,  is  now  an  old 
story,  and  Mdme.  Schumann-Heink's  Fricka  was  nobly 
sung.  So  far  the  "Ring"  had  come  through  with 
flying  colours. 

Then  came  "  Siegfried,"  with  the  brothers  de  Reszke 
as  Siegfried  and  the  Wanderer  ;  and — well,  to  cut  the 
story  short,  we  were  given  the  abridged  version  of 
"Siegfried"  produced  last  year  at  Covent  Garden. 
Then  arose  such  a  wail,  such  an  outcry  from  the 
fervent  discipleship,  as  though  hearth  and  home  and 
all  the  domestic  charities  had  been  imperilled.  If  I  may 
dare  to  parody  a  famous  oratorical  passage,  editorial 
offices  were  whitened  with  a  snowstorm  of  protests  ; 
the  fanatic  set  up  his  bray.  Mr.  Massingham  shuddered 
to  see  the  mangled  meats  provided  for  Philistinism  in 
the  so-called  temple  of  art ;  and  a  great  many  corre- 
spondents called  for  the  heads  of  the  de  Reszkes  in 
exceedingly  bad  English.  The  Covent  Garden  manage- 
ment was  made  to  stand  in  the  pillory  doing  penance 
for  the  disingenuousness  of  months.  Since  January 
last  we  were  told  that  the  "  Ring"  was  to  be  given  in 
its  entirety,  and  here  we  were  summoned  to  a  theatre 
at  five  o'clock,  only  to  hear  the  same  version  of  an  opera 
that  we  heard  last  year,  though  we  began  then  at  half- 
past  seven.  I  certainly  have  no  intention  here  of  going 
into  all  the  details  of  the  controversy  which  followed  ; 
but  assuredly  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a  grave 
breach  of  contract  somewhere.  Mr.  Grau  declares  that 
both  Mottl  and  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  stated  in  his  office 
that  they  far  preferred  the  de  Reszkes  with  cuts  to  no 
de  Reszkes  and  no  cuts  ;  and  that  they  treated  the 
matter  as  one  of  comparative  unimportance.  For  this 
reason  it  is  more  than  likely  that  no  men  could  have 


been  more  surprised  than  this  "par  nobile  fratrum  " 
when  the  outcry  arose — like  Rachel  mourning  for  her 
children  because  they  were  not — against  them.  Thus 
you  have  the  elements  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel  which 
can  never  be  quite  explained  away.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  bargaining  the  advance  guard  of  Wagnerism  in 
London  has  a  very  distinct  grievance,  and  so  has  the 
general  public,  if  it  chooses  to  indulge  in  that  engross- 
ing luxury.  But  whether  Peter  or  Paul,  Barnabas  or 
Bartholomew  is  most  to  blame  is  a  matter  which  must 
be  left  for  experts  in  casuistry  to  decide.  The  most 
glaringly  absurd  part  of  the  policy  of  cutting  was  mani- 
fest in  the  final  duet  between  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried. 
In  other  scenes  passages  were  dropped  which  expedited 
the  action  ;  here,  however,  the  sense  of  the  dialogue 
was  often  obscured  and  made  ridiculous,  leaving  the 
effect  of  those  ancient  French  exercises  of  one's  youth 
when  for  a  question  you  would  find,  say,  "  Do  you  like 
cheese?"  and  for  answer,  "No;  but  the  gardener  is 
trimming  cabbages."  In  a  solemn  production  of  the 
"Ring,"  advertised  with  particularity  beforehand  as 
complete  and  untouched,  this  at  any  rate  was  the  most 
unpardonable  blot  of  all. 

As  to  the  performance,  as  it  came  to  us,  anybody 
who  remembers  that  of  last  year  can  form  a  true  and 
adequate  notion  of  the  "  Siegfried "  under  discussion. 
If  I  remember  aright,  Jean  de  Reszke's  Siegfried  was 
a  matter  upon  which  "J.  F.  R."  and  myself  were  last 
year  not  altogether  in  accord.  I  admire  it  greatly,  nor, 
in  the  present  instance,  do  I  agree  with  those  who 
thought  they  saw  a  distinct  falling  off  this  year.  Pre- 
judice may  do  much  in  such  a  case  ;  in  the  second  act 
this  artist  interpreted  the  lyric  rapture  of  that  wonderful 
music  with  masterly  finish  and  distinction.  To  the 
spirit  of  that  music  Browning  may  well  have  addressed 
his  great  lines — "  O  lyric  love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 
and  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire  ;"  for  it  was  during 
de  Reszke's  singing  of  it  that  these  words  became  in- 
trusive and  persistent.  Edouard  de  Reszke's  Wanderer 
was  rugged  and  strong,  but  Van  Rooy's  Wotan  was 
still  so  powerful  a  memory  with  me  that  I  did  not  enjoy 
the  other  perhaps  as  much  as  I  should  have  enjoyed 
him.  Mr.  Breuer's  Mime  was  clever,  but  I  did  not  care 
very  much  for  it.  Mime  has  music  to  sing  after  all  ; 
but  Mr.  Breuer  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  talk  as 
much  and  to  sing  as  little  as  possible.  I  did  not  care 
either  for  Mdme.  Nordica's  conception  of  the  part  of 
Brunnhilde.  Neither  she  nor  Jean  de  Reszke  even  pre- 
tended to  act  in  the  last  scene  ;  they  frankly  came  to 
the  footlights  hand-in-hand  and  sang  as  well  as  they 
knew  how  to  sing.  If  you  like  Wagner  served  up  to 
you  in  that  way,  then  you  will  probably  admire  this 
scene  as  it  is  given  at  Covent  Garden  ;  if  you  do  not, 
you  will  certainly  leave  the  theatre  gnashing  your  teeth 
and  howling. 

"  Gotterdammerung,"  at  all  events,  was  given  with- 
out cuts,  but  there  were  moments  when  I  would  have 
given  something  to  cut  the  whole  performance.  Jean 
de  Rezke,  for  whatever  reason,  could  not  sing  the  part 
of  Siegfried,  and  at  a  moment's  notice  Mr.  Dippel,  who 
had  never  sung  the  part  before,  stepped  into  the  breach. 
The  first  two  acts  went  fairly  well.  They  were  perhaps 
a  little  humdrum,  relieved  however  by  a  magnificent  bit 
of  work  by  Madame  Schumann-Heink  as  Waltraute  in 
the  scene  with  Brunnhilde,  and  by  Edouard  de  Rezke's 
most  effective  and  finely  sung  Hagen.  Mr.  Dippel  too 
did  wonders,  under  all  the  circumstances  ;  he  knew  his 
part,  he  sang  it  well,  and  his  activity  was  commendable. 
Once  again  Madame  Nordica  was  Brunnhilde,  and  again 
she  sang  in  these  two  acts  like  the  artist  she  is  ;  but  I 
know  not  what  subtle  atmosphere  prevents  her  from 
ever  (so  far  as  I  am  concerned)  touching  the  slightest 
note  of  poignancy  or  of  thrilling  her  hearer  with  more 
than  a  general  sentiment  of  admiration.  But  the  short- 
comings of  the  Third  Act  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  criticism.  Never  on  any  stage  have  I 
witnessed  such  an  accumulation  of  blunders.  Work- 
men standing  on  the  stage  twice  when  the  curtain  rose, 
both  on  the  first  and  on  the  second  scenes  ;  a  stair-carpet 
left  for  Siegfried  himself  to  lay  ;  a  raven  that  floundered 
on  its  head  and  could  not  fly  ;  a  representation  of  the 
fall  of  the  gods  which  would  have  disgraced  college- 
scenery  painted  by  boys  ;  a  general  wreckage  of  the 
scenic  set  in  the  Gibichungs  Hall  half  an  hour  before  i-t 
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was  due ;  an  unmanageable  horse  and  a  tame  fire  ; 
worse,  perhaps,  than  all  stage  shortcomings  a  defiant 
disregard  of  Wagner's  simplest  stage  directions  ;  such, 
and  I  put  the  points  with  studied  temperance,  was  the 
setting  of  the  last  act  of  "  Gotterdammerung."  I  have 
seen  no  more  pitiable  sight  than  the  stage  grouping 
when  Nordica,  standing  by  the  footlights,  sang  Briinn- 
hilde's  lament,  without  a  single  listener  on  the  part  of 
the  Gibichung  crowd,  and  cheerfully  indifferent  to  the 
deserted  body  of  Siegfried.  Did  she  sing  it  well  ? 
Heaven  knows.  I  do  not.  I  only  know  that  a  fiasco 
Incredibly  grotesque  was  only  avoided  by  the  splendid 
vigour,  the  musical  fire,  the  calm  and  magisterial  front, 
the  dauntless  equanimity  of  Felix  Mottl.  V.  B. 

TWO  PLAYS. 

SINCE  I  wrote  my  last  article,  I  have  seen  two 
plays— one  a  farce  at  the  Court,  the  other  a 
melodrama  at  the  Avenue,  and,  as  I  have  not  much  to 
say  about  either  of  them,  it  is  well  for  the  length  of  this 
article  that  I  saw  both.  Let  me  deal  with  them  in 
chronological  order.  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine 
their  order  of  merit.  Except,  indeed,  that  both  were 
received  by  the  public  with  great  enthusiasm,  they  had 
nothing  at  all  in  common.  But  I  am  padding.  I  will 
proceed  to  the  farce,  "  His  Excellency  the  Governor," 
produced  last  Saturday.  It  is  an  extremely  amusing 
farce.  So  much  I  can  say  with  certainty,  for  it  went, 
on  the  first  night,  with  what  is  called  a  roar :  pit 
and  stalls  were  as  a  sea  of  shaking  shoulders  and  aching 
sides,  and  the  critics  to  the  daily  papers,  writing  in 
the  calm  hours  of  an  English  Sunday,  declared  that  it 
was  most  amusing.  Yet  I  cannot  honestly  say  that 
it  amused  me.  That,  no  doubt,  was  my  fault,  not  the 
author's.  High  spirits  always  bewilder  and  depress 
me.  Humour  I  like  very  much,  but  I  simply  cannot 
cope  with  high  spirits.  A  "humorous  twinkle"  does  not 
compensate  me  for  (that  which  it  usually  implies)  com- 
plete lack  of  humour  in  conversation,  and  I  consider  a 
slap  on  the  back  to  be  little  better  than  a  technical  assault. 
And  "His  Excellency  the  Governor"  is  (or,  at  least, 
seemed  to  me)  essentiallya  play  of  high  spirits  rather  than 
of  humour.  All  the  jokes  struck  me  as  being  tentative, 
derived — timid  sheep,  bearing  the  brand  "G.  B.  S."  or 
"W.  S.  G.,"  whilst  the  high  spirits  which  sent  the  play 
bouncing  and  rollicking  along  through  three  acts  were 
obviously  the  author's  own.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  the  author  is  Mr.  R.  Marshall,  a  novice,  or 
at  most  a  postulant,  in  dramaturgy.  As  yet,  he  is  not 
expert  in  technique,  but  I  need  not  bore  my  readers 
by  showing  him  the  technical  faults  of  his  play,  and  the 
important  point  is  that  he  has  written  a  play  in  which 
there  is  art  enough  to  convey  his  own  high  spirits  to  an 
audience.  Not  every  beginner  can  thus  leap  the  foot- 
lights. I  shall  not  wonder  if  Mr.  Marshall  become  a 
very  successful  playwright.  Meanwhile,  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Chudleigh  on  having  a  play  which  is  likely  to  run  well 
through  the  rest  of  the  season  ;  also,  on  his  admirable 
troupe  of  players.  As  the  music-hall  singer  on  tour,  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh  acted  sharply  and  pleasantly,  but  she 
failed  to  be  vulgar,  though  vulgarity  was  required  for 
the  part.  Her  refinement  rather  discounted  the 
Governor's  confusion  at  her  presence,  nor  did  there 
seem  to  be  any  great  incongruity  when  a  Colonial 
Secretary  proposed  to  her.  She  ought  at  least  to  have 
dressed  more  loudly.  She  was  dressed,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  in  perfect  taste.  Perfect  taste  in  dress  at 
all  costs  is  the  great  weakness  of  the  modern  actress — 
dowdiness  on  the  one  hand  and  loudness  on  the  other 
are  studiously -avoided  in  defiance  of  authors'  wishes. 
Considerations  of  time  and  space  might  at  any  rate  be 
"borne  in  mind  by  the  modern  actress.  Why  does  she 
persist  in  dressing,  wherever  the  scene  be  laid  and  at 
whatever  hour,  as  though  she  were  going  out  for 
a  drive  in  the  Park  or  the  Bois  ?  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  modern  actors,  also,  are  a  prey  to  the 
distortions  of  perfect  taste.  In  this  play  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  enacts  with  delightful  humour  the  part  of  a  shy 
little  secretary  who  hates  the  company  of  ladies  ;  the 
part  is  intended  as  a  foil  to  that  of  the  dashing  soldier 
played  by  Mr.  Paul  Arthur,  and  it  was  only  by  extreme 
skill  in  acting  that  Mr.  Boucicault  was  able  to  obscure 
the  glories  of  his  frock-coat,  his  waistcoat  slip  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  incomparable   costume.     Mr.  Allan 
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Ainsworth,  luckily  for  him,  had  a  part  which  required 
good  clothes.  Unluckily  for  him,  it  was  a  part  which 
gave  little  in  return.  It  was  a  long  part,  but  not  at  all 
a  good  one.  And  Mr.  James  Erskine  played  a  short 
part  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  had  he  been  cast 
for  it,  could  hardly  have  made  a  hit. 

The  other  play  that  I  saw  was  written  by  Sergius 
Stepniak,  and  was  acted  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
Avenue.  The  size  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
was  a  fine  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  worked 
so  hard  and  so  well  for  his  political  ideals.  The  play 
itself  was  rather  a  surprise  to  me.  I  had  expected  an 
earnest,  formless  exposition  of  views,  interesting  but 
not  dramatic,  and,  lo  !  I  found  myself  listening  to 
melodrama,  not  propaganda — to  just  such  melodrama 
of  Nihilism  as  was  so  popular  in  the  last  decade. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  were  scenes  of  interminable 
talk,  which  reminded  one  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
Independent  Theatre,  but  for  the  rest,  "The  Convert" 
was  but  an  essay  in  the  old,  lurid  convention,  written 
with  some  instinct  for  theatrical  effect.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  scent  of  Nihilist  gunpowder  was 
being  wafted  through  Europe,  and  when  knouts, 
knives,  and  the  White  Terror  were  the  awful  topic  of 
our  conversation,  this  play  would  have  been  rather  im- 
pressive. I  well  remember  how  deeply  I  was  stirred  by 
such  plays  as  "  Lost  for  Russia,"  "  The  Secret  Track," 
and  "The  Red  Lamp,"  with  their  loyalists  ending  in 
-off,  and  their  conspirators  ending  in  -ski.  When  I 
witnessed  the  arrest  of  innocent  Olga  Souravieff,  in 
those  good  old  days,  every  nerve  in  my  body  was  taut 
on  a  little  rack  of  pity  and  awe,  and  my  eyes  glowed 
like  live  coals  when  Prince  Alexis  Valerien,  accused  of 
faint-heartedness  by  treacherous  Ivan  Zazulick,  cried 
out,  "  Faint-hearted?  What  have  I  not  sacrificed? 
Wealth,  fame,  the  love  of  Woman,  the  friendship  of 
Man — all,  all,  in  the  service  of  this  cause,  which 
I  hold  sac-a-red.  Faint-hearted?  Pah!"  But  Nihilism 
as  a  theme  is  now  rather  out  of  date.  Nor  is  it  yet 
remote  enough  for  historical  perspective.  Cest  une 
chose  cT avant-hier,  and,  therefore,  not  stimulating.  The 
play  depressed  me.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  I  went 
out  into  the  street  to  see  the  daylight  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air — when  one  emerges  from  a  ma(i?iee  the  whole 
town  seems  like  some  enchanted  fairy-land — and  I  was 
loth  to  return.  I  wished  that  a  droschky  would 
come  tearing  down  Northumberland  Avenue,  and 
that,  as  it  drew  up  sharp  before  the  theatre,  the 
Russian  Censor  woSld  spring  from  it,  rush  in  and 
black  out  the  three  remaining  acts.  However  I 
returned  dutifully  and  saw  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It 
was,  indeed,  rather  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  confirmed 
me  in  the  theory  that  actual  experience  is  fatal  to  the 
creative  artist.  No  man  can  create  a  fine  work  of  art 
if  he  choose  for  his  subject-matter  the  things  which  he 
himself  has  done,  or  the  things  which  he  himself  has 
suffered.  Art  is  the  complement  of  life,  and  one  has  no 
genuine  impulse  to  write  of  the  life  that  one  has  lived — 
to  have  lived  it  is  enough.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
a  man  create  a  fine  work  of  art,  if  he  choose  for  his 
subject-matter  things  of  which  he  himself  knows 
nothing.  "  Passionate  observation"  is  as  necessary  as 
actual  experience  is  fatal.  It  is  only  from  the  outside 
that  an  artist  can  see  and  show  things  as  they  are. 
When  a  man  just  tells  his  own  experiences  he  is  worthy 
of  attention,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Stepniak's 
reminiscences  in  conversation  were  as  interesting  as  the 
narrative  of  yEneas.  But  when  a  man  sits  down  to 
create  a  work  of  art  out  of  his  experiences,  he  has  to 
suppress  his  mere  self,  and  the  outcome  is  always  a 
failure.  Stepniak  sat  down  to  describe  in  dramatic  form 
life,  as  he  had  known  it  from  within.  All  he  could 
make  of  it  was  a  garishly  unreal  melodrama  of  the  most 
familiar  pattern. 

The  performance  itself  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good. 
Miss  Margaret  Halstan  played  the  young  heroine's  part 
with  grace  and  sincerity.  Mr.  Charrington  was  quite 
capital  as  a  newly-appointed  minister.  Made  up  like  a 
combination-photograph  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Mr. 
Ruskin,  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  played  the  chief  part, 
Murinov,  with  wonderful  intensity.  From  the  moment 
when  Murinov  first  opened  his  lips  I  felt  sure  that 
he  was  a  convinced  Nihilist.  The  more  he  inveighed 
against  Nihilism,  and    the  more  he  proclaimed  his 
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loyalty  to  the  Tsar,  the  more  certain  was  I  that 
he  belonged  to  every  secret  society  in  St.  Petersburg. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  but  a  wealthy  and  quite 
respectable  merchant ;  but  Mr.  Laurence  Irving 
acted  the  part  throughout  in  such  a  way  that  his 
final  conversion  to  Nihilism  in  the  last  Act  seemed  sus- 
piciously less  like  a  conversion  than  a  tardy  confession. 
However,  even  denying  his  conception  of  the  part  to  be 
right,  one  could  not  but  admire  the  fineness  of  his 
impersonation.  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  is  a  young  actor, 
and,  of  course,  he  has  much  to  learn.  The  more, 
and  the  more  nomadically,  a  young  actor  acts,  the  more, 
and  the  more  quickly,  he  is  likely  to  learn.  Mr.  Laurence 
Irving  never  misses  a  chance  of  acting  anywhere  :  he  is 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  sometimes  taking  a  small 
part,  sometimes  a  big  one.  He  impresses  me  as  a 
young  actor  who  is  going  about  his  business  in  the  right 
way.  Max. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Stock  Markets  have  again  been  quiescent  during 
the  week.  Though  there  has  been  neither  political 
nor  war  news  of  a  character  to  disturb  the  market,  the 
public,  nevertheless,  still  holds  aloof,  and  orders  either 
to  buy  or  sell  are  but  sparsely  forthcoming.  The  news 
that  the  difficulty  with  France  in  West  Africa  was  finally 
settled  had  a  good  effect,  and  now  that  the  general 
political  atmosphere  is  clear,  business  will  probably 
become  more  active  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  or 
three  months.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  mind 
has  been  profoundly  stirred  by  the  numerous  political 
complications  which  have  occurred  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year,  for  there  has  naturally  been  very 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  invest 
money  in  any  of  the  enterprises  which  are  usually  its 
favourites,  and  still  less  to  put  money  in  any  new 
undertakings.  There  are  a  large  number  of  new  flota- 
tions waiting  to  be  issued,  but  promoters  hestitate  to 
bring  them  forward  at  a  time  when  investors  are  as 
timid  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  In  spite  of  the 
lack  of  business  and  the  nineteen-day  account,  prices 
have  not  fallen,  except  in  American  descriptions. 
Consols  have  fluctuated  very  slightly,  and  the  closing 
price  on  Thursday  was  the  same  as  that  of  last  week. 

Money  is  cheaper  and  more  abundant  than  ever,  but 
no  change  was  made  on  Thursday  in  the  Bank  Rate, 
which  remains  at  3  per  cent.  Th^  weekly  return  of  the 
Bank  shows  a  lull  in  the  steady  improvement  which 
has  been  recorded  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Gold 
has  been  withdrawn  for  export  to  the  extent  of  over 
half  a  million  sterling,  and  although  the  reserve  shows 
an  increase  of  ^303,000,  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  shows  a  decrease  of  0*27  per  cent  to  48*91 
per  cent.  Business  in  Lombard  Street  has  been  very 
quiet,  and  the  discount  rate  for  three  and  four  months' 
fine  bills  remains  at  about  i|  per  cent. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  at  last  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  its  inability  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
debt  and  the  amounts  guaranteed  on  the  principal  rail- 
ways of  the  country.  The  Funding  Scheme,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  found  in  another  place,  is  but  a  thin 
disguise  for  the  country's  insolvency,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  during  the  last  five  years  Brazilian 
bonds  have  diminished  in  value  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.  Brazil  seems  to  be  following  the  example 
of  the  other  discredited  South  American  Republics,  and 
we  doubt  if  the  three  years'  grace  obtained  by  the 
Funding  Scheme,  should  it  be  successful,  will  result  in 
re-establishing  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  President, 
Dr.  Campos  Salles,  assures  us,  it  is  true,  that  during 
his  term  of  office  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  place 
the  finances  of  Brazil  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  restore 
the  credit  of  his  country ;  but  this  assurance  will 
scarcely  be  much  comfort  to  the  bondholders.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  funding  loan  will  obtain  a  quotation 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  it  appears  that 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  has  already  refused 
its  assent  to  the  scheme. 

The  United  States  War  Loan  of ^40,000,000  sterling 
is  not  likely  to  receive  much  attention  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  for  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  loan 


are  to  be  paid  in  "coin,"  but  whether  in  gold  or  in 
silver  coin  only  a  prophet  can  tell.  No  doubt  the 
patriotism  of  the  United  States  will  over-subscribe  the 
loan,  but  since  the  Silverite  party  in  Congress  has 
been  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  issue  of  a  gold  loan, 
it  seems  quite  possible  that  in  ten  years  the  currency 
may  be  placed  wholly  upon  a  silver  basis.  European 
investors  will  therefore  fight  shy  of  the  loan,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  instead  of  the 
z\  per  cent,  which  they  would  only  have  needed  to  pay 
if  the  loan  had  been  issued  upon  a  gold  basis. 

The  nineteen-day  account  has  been  complicated  by 
the  advent  of  Ascot  week,  but  these  two  opposing 
influences  have  not  prevented  Home  Rails  from  making 
a  distinct  advance.  The  most  active  stocks  have  been 
those  of  the  Southern  lines.  South  Eastern  "A"  have 
risen  \\  since  the  last  settlement,  Little  Chathams  2 \y 
whilst  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Second  Preference  have 
moved  up  more  than  five  points.  The  Heavy  Rails 
have,  however,  also  moved  upwards,  the  traffic  returns 
of  the  week  having  been  fairly  good.  The  Great 
Western,  of  course,  still  shows  a  large  decrease, 
amounting  to  ,£22,200,  on  account  of  the  South  Wales 
coal  strike.  The  Midland,  however,  has  a  gain  of 
^45.737.  the  North  Western  of  £10,429,  and  the 
Great  Northern  of  nearly  £10,000. 

The  reason  for  the  advance  in  Southern  railway  stocks, 
is  due  not  only  to  the  new  pooling  scheme,  but  also  to 
the  steady  progress  of  the  lines.  The  South  Eastern 
Company  has  earned  nearly  £50,000  more  during  the 
first  twenty-three  weeks  of  the  present  half-year  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  By  the  end  of 
the  half-year  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  net  earnings 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  3  J  per  cent,  instead 
of  the  3J  per  cent,  which  was  paid  last  year,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  Company,  owing  to  the  improvements 
which  are  being  made,  are  even  more  encouraging  than 
these  figures  indicate.  So  also  the  increased  earnings 
on  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  line  will,  in  all. 
probability,  suffice  to  pay  3  per  cent,  on  the  second 
Preference  stock.  It  does  not  seem  now  quite  so  impos- 
sible as  it  once  did  that  the  full  4^  per  cent,  may  be 
paid  on  the  Second  Preference,  and  that  there  then  may 
even  be  something  left  over  for  the  patient  holders  of  the 
Ordinary  stock. 

Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 


Company. 


Dividend 


Great  Northern  "A"   

Great  Northern  Deferred  ... 

Midland  Preferred   

Brighton  Deferred  

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  .. 

Midland  Deferred   

Caledonian  Deferred  

Great  Western   

North  Eastern   

North  Western   

Brighton  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Deferred  ... 
Great  Northern  Preferred... 

Caledonian  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Ordinary  ... 
South  Western  Deferred  ... 
South  Western  Ordinary  ... 

Great  Eastern  

Metropolitan   

Great  Central  Preferred  ... 


1897. 
*i  ■ 
*\  ■ 
4  • 
7  • 
5i  • 
3f  • 
4  . 

6  . 
6|  . 
7k  • 

%• 
3b  • 

4  • 

5*  • 
4r4- 
3  • 

7  • 
3*  • 
3i  • 
1*  . 


Price 
5  June. 

53  •• 
55f- 
86 

*77i- 
146}.. 
89  .. 

i66|.. 

177I- 
199I.. 
186  .. 
115  .. 

I2o£.. 
158 
153  •• 

94i- 
226^.. 

I21§.. 
132  .. 
67  .. 


Yield  p.  c. 
£    s.  d. 

4  4 
4  o 

3  17 
3>  17 
3  16 


io- 
8 

9 
6 


15  10. 

!3  1 
12  o 
11  8 
11 

9 

7 


6 
4 
4 
3 
1 

17 

16  9 

4  9 


5. 
10 

4 
4 
10 
6 
5 
9 
8 


American  Rails  have  not  continued  their  upward 
movement.  The  collapse  of  the  Leiter  wheat  corner 
and  the  absence  of  any  specially  favourable  war  news 
caused  a  distinct  decline  from  the  prices  which  were 
reached  on  last  settling  day.  On  Thursday,  however, 
there  was  a  considerable  rally.  Some  uneasiness  ap- 
pears to  have  been  felt  in  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  possible  action  of  Germany  in  the  matter  of  the 
Philippines,  but  this  has  been  dissipated  by  a  state- 
ment from  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
The  favourable  reports  with  regard  to  the  crops,  which 
not  long  ago  were  supposed  to  have  been  damaged  by 
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bad  weather,  have  also  had  their  share  in  causing  the 
improvement.  We  are  still  of  opinion,  however,  that 
prices  in  this  market  are  already  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level,  and  that  any  further  advance  of  importance  is 
improbable. 


Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 
before  the  war  scare  and  now. 

Price  Differ- 
15  June. 


Railway. 


Price 
28  January. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13J 

Central  Pacific    14! 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  99^ 

Denver   13J 

Illinois  Central    io9^ 

Louisville   58^ 

New  York  Central   112J 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...  68§ 

Pennsylvania    60 

Wabash  Preference    19 £  . 


13% 
Hi 
102$ 

53f 
118J 

70$ 
59* 
i9i 


ence. 
 1 

8 

-£ 

+  3* 
 s 

13" 

-  2 

-5* 
+  6£ 

+  i| 

-  I 

-  i 


Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 


Dividends 

Price 

Yield 

Company.  paid 

1897. 

IS  June. 

per  cent. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P. 

5   

..  4 

17 

5 

5   

.  107^  .... 

..  4 

13 

0 

3   

.   67i  .... 

..  4 

8 

10 

5   

•    59l  •••• 

••  4 

4 

2 

•    5*#  .... 

3 

16 

4 

4   

.  n8i  .... 

••  3 

7 

6 

Southern  Preference  

1   

.    3o£  .... 

••  3 

6 

4 

No  great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Industrial 
Market  during  the  week,  but  the  general  tendency  has 
been  favourable.  In  this,  as  in  other  markets,  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  business,  prices  are  well  maintained — a 
circumstance  which  is  of  good  augury  for  the  future. 
Already  buying  orders  are  beginning  to  dribble  into  the 
brokers'  offices,  and,  since  there  is  very  little  stock  on 
•offer,  a  continuance  of  this  welcome  change  is  certain 
to  lift  prices.  Another  addition  to  the  improvements  in 
the  lighting  industry  is  being  talked  about.  This  is  the 
Buffington  light,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  employing 
acetylene  gas  as  an  illuminant  appear  to  have  been  over- 
come. Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thomson  has  examined 
and  reported  favourably  upon  the  Buffington  lamps. 
The  gas  (as  in  other  acetylene  lamps)  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  carbide  of  calcium,  which,  in  this 
case,  however,  is  employed  in  the  form  of  an  easily 
manipulated  cartridge.  The  method  also  of  regulating 
the  admission  of  water  to  the  cartridge  seems  to  be 
simple  and  ingenious,  and  to  be  a  successful  means  of 
controlling  the  brightness  of  the  light.  Professor 
Thomson  proved  by  experiment  that  the  cycle  lamp  he 
examined  can  be  tossed  about  through  the  air  without 
extinction  or  risk ;  and  his  conclusion  is  that  the  Buffing- 
ton lamp  is  "safe,  economical,  and  easy  of  management, 
while  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  the  light  are  in- 
contestable." 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 


Dividend 

Company.                 1897.  Price 

Per  cent.  15  June. 

Paquin                               10  ...  ^ 

Bovril  Deferred                  5  ...  \\ 

Do.    Ordinary                  7  ...  1 

Linotype  Deferred  (£5)     9  ...  7^ 

Mazawattee  Tea                 8  ...  i| 

Eley  Brothers  (£10)    ...  17!  ...  37 

National  Telephone  (^5)    6  ...  5§ 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10 (:)  ...  if 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co           12  ...  z\ 

Linotype  Ordinary  (£5)     6  ...  5^ 

Bryant  &  May  G£5)    ...  17*  ...  i8|  .. 

Savoy  Hotel  (£10)              7I  ...  15 

Jay's                                  7h  •••  if  •• 

Spiers  &  Pond  (£10)       10  ...  2ii 

Harrod's  Stores                20  ...  4! 

Swan  &  Edgar                  5  ...  i£ 

Jones  &  Higgtns                9J  ...  2I 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (£to)    ...  20  ...  6o|  .. 

(J)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent 


1 1 


Yield 

/er  cent. 
s.  d. 

7 
5 
o 
o 
4 
7 
8 
8 


7  5 
7  o 
6  o 
5  16 
5  14 


6 
6 
6 
6 
1 
o 
o 

4  10  8 
4  8  10 
4  8  10 
4  4  5 
3  5 


Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


Price,  Life  of 
15  June.  Mine. 


Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   40 

Henry  Nourse  (J)    150 

Comet   50 

Pioneer  (2)    500 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Glencairn    35 

Ginsberg   50 

Ferreira    350 

Crown  Reef  (3)    200 

Jumpers  (4)   80 

Primrose   60 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Wemmer   150 

Jubilee  (5)   75 

City  and  Suburban(6)...  15 

Robinson  (7)    20 

Treasury  (8)   10 

Heriot   100 

Wolhuter    10 

May  Consolidated   35 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Angelo   75 

Princess    15 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Worcester    60 


9} 
2* 

9| 
1  a 

A 

I2| 

5 

3l 


3* 
io£ 

9f 

c  9 
8£ 
3f 
7# 


.8 

5fV 

5f 
5i 

3 
6i 
2* 


Years. 

•  7°(?) 
..  12 

.  12 
.  18 
1 

.  6 

r.  II 

.  8 

•  17 
.  8 
.  8 
.  10 

•  15 
.  10 
.  10 
.  8 

•  17 
.  16 

•  13 
.  12 
.  40 

•  9 

•  7 

.  8(«) 

•  20(?) 

•  r5 

•  9 

•  4 


Pro- 
bable 

Net 
Yield. 

Per 
Cent. 

..  18 

..  17 

••  15 

••  15 
..II 

..  1 1 
II 

..  10 

.-  IO 

..  IO 

..  IO 
8 

..  8 

..  8 

..  8 

..  8 

•  7 
••  7 
..  6 
..  6 
..  6 
..  6 

•  5 
••  5 
..  4 

••  4 

..  4 

•  3 


(x)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^250,000.  (2)  Owns 
23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^110,000.  (3)  51 J  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  ^250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(*)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^"100,000.  (5)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  ^200,000.  (6)  ^4  shares.  (7)  ^5 
shares.  (s)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

Deep  Levels. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 


Price, 
15  June. 


Life  of 
Mine. 

Years 


9f 


5 
4 
6A 


4i 

,18/ 


2f 


20 

15 
16 

15 

43 
5 

l3 

23 
36 
30 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent. 

•  17 


12 


.  6 
.  6 
.  6 

•  5 

•  5 
2 

work. 
Owns 


Per  Cent. 

*Robinson  Deep  (x)    200 

Durban  Deep  (2)    50 

*Crown  Deep   200 

*Rose  Deep    105 

*Nourse  Deep    60 

*Bonanza   io8(3) 

^Village  Main  Reef(4)   ...  75 

*Geldenhuis  Deep   7°(3) 

*Jumpers  Deep    40 

*Simmer  and  Jack   4i(3) 

Glen  Deep   18 

Langlaagte  Deep   21 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at 
f^)  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (2 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ^36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (3)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (4)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ^200,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (5)  ^5  shares. 

NEW  ISSUES. 
united  states  of  brazil  funding  scheme. 
The  official  details  of  the  Brazilian  funding  scheme 
are  now  issued.  The  payment  of  interest  on  the  ex- 
ternal debt  and  on  the  \\  per  cent,  internal  Gold  Loan  of 
1879,  and  certain  amounts  payable  annually  as  railway 
guarantees,  is  to  be  suspended  for  three  years,  and  in 
place  of  this  interest  the  Government  has  authorised 
Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  to  issue  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding ^10,000,000  nominal  capital  5  per  cent,  funding 
bonds,  to  be  secured  by  the  Customs  revenue  of  the 
country.  The  sinking  funds  and  redemption  of  the 
loans  are  to  be  suspended  for  thirteen  years  from  1 
July,  1898.  The  security,  the  announcement  goes  on 
to  say,  will  be  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Customs,  on  which 
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they  will  be  a  first  charge  after  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  amount  required  for  interest  and  repayment  of 
the  £2,000,000  five  per  cent.  Treasury  bills  issued 
last  January,  which  are  repayable  at  the  rate  of 
£500,000  every  six  months,  the  first  payment  falling 
due  this  July  ;  and  also  the  Customs  revenue  of  the 
other  ports  in  the  Union  should  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
prove  at  any  time  insufficient.  According  to  official 
returns  the  revenue  from  Customs  in  the  capital  in 
1897  amounted,  taking  the  rate  of  exchange  at  jd.,  to 
,£2,683,333,  and  taking  it  at  8d.  to  £3,066,666.  The 
total  customs  of  the  Union,  including  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
stood  in  1897  at  £7,116,666,  or,  at  the  rate  of  8d.,  at 
133,333.  Eightpence  is,  perhaps,  the  fairer  rate  to 
reckon  on,  since  the  present  exchange  is  approximately 
J%d.  These  bonds  are  to  be  free  from  all  Government 
taxation,  and  the  interest  will  be  payable  quarterly. 
The  bonds  will  be  redeemed  by  an  annual  accumulative 
sinking  fund  of  £  per  cent,  to  be  used  half-yearly  for 
the  purchase  of  bonds  when  at  discount  and  for  draw- 
ings when  at  par.  The  Government,  however,  reserves 
the  right  to  pay  off  the  loan  at  par  at  any  time  before 
the  end  of  the  ten  years  from  30  June,  1901,  when  the 
redemption  will  commence  to  operate  by  means  of  the 
sinking  fund. 

THE  COBURG  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Coburg  Northumberland  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  of  Canada  offers  £151,200  five  per  cent, 
perpetual  first  mortgage  debentures.  The  issue  is 
authorised  by  special  Acts  of  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  of  the  line  to  the 
Toronto  General  Trusts  Company,  which  acts  as  trustee 
for  the  debenture-holders.  The  railway  will  extend 
from  Coburg,  the  leading  port  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the 
Ontario  and  Quebec  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company  at  Central  Junction,  the  total  length  of  the 
line  being  forty-nine  miles.  The  prospectus  states  that 
the  Municipal  Corporations  on  the  route  have  subscribed 
a  bonus  of  £19,238  in  municipal  bonds  towards  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  also  that  the  Coburg  and 
Campbellford  Municipalities  have  given  a  free  right  of 
way  through  several  important  streets,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Coburg  Town  Trust  have  granted  the 
free  use  of  the  railway  tracks  at  the  docks.  Further,  a 
free  grant  of  £32,261  is  made  by  the  Government  for 
construction  purposes.  As  there  are  no  coal-mines  in 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  coal  required 
for  that  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
imported  from  the  States  round  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario.  It  is  now  proposed  to  ship  the  coal  from  the 
Pennsylvania  fields  direct  to  a  point  opposite  the  port 
of  Coburg,  to  which  it  will  be  conveyed  by  barges  and 
transferred  from  the  harbour  to  the  Coburg  North- 
umberland Company,  thus  saving  a  distance  of  over 
100  miles.  The  Company's  engineer  estimates  that  the 
yearly  receipts  per  mile  will  equal  £670.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  leases  the  line  for  999  years,  and  provides  all 
rolling  stock  and  equipment,  pays  rates  and  taxes,  and 
hands  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
line  to  the  Company. 

THE  VICTORIA  STREET  PROPERTIES,  LIMITED. 

The  Victoria  Street  Properties,  with  a  share  capital 
of  £100,000,  invites  public  subscription  for  £87,000 
four-and-a-quarter  per  cent,  first  mortgage  debentures 
(part  of  a  total  authorised  issue  of  £120,000).  These 
will  form  the  first  and  only  mortgage  on  the  leasehold 
properties,  comprising  a  large  number  of  sets  of  flats, 
offices  and  shops,  called  the  Albert  Mansions.  The 
debentures,  the  prospectus  states,  are  secured  upon  the 
property,  which  is  valued  at  £128,000,  and  the  total 
rentals,  which  include  the  value  of  unoccupied  suites 
now  being  prepared  for  letting,  are  said  to  be  £12,860. 
The  property  consists  of  fifteen  buildings,  held  in  three 
separate  lots.  It  is  proposed  to  add  two  or  three 
further  floors  to  the  present  buildings,  which  the 
Company's  surveyors  say  can  be  done  with  perfect 
safety.  By  means  of  this  addition  the  directors  expect 
to  increase  further  the  revenue  of  the  Company.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  constructing  this  extra  floor 
space  will  probably  not  exceed  £20,000  to  £25,000, 
and  the  remaining  £32,500  debentures  will  only  be 
issued  with  the   object   of  providing   the  necessary 
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funds  for  this  purpose,  and  will  first  be  offered  to 
existing  debenture  -  holders  in  proportion  to  their 
holdings. 

ELMORE'S  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  METAL 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Elmore's  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Metal  Com- 
pany issues  £60,000  six  per  cent,  debenture  stock. 
The  original  capital  of  the  Company  was  £162,918. 
The  Company  was  formed  in  1890  to  take  over  the 
patents  in  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  of  what  is' 
known  as  the  Elmore  process  for  the  electro-deposition 
of  copper.  The  Company  owns  sixteen  acres  of  free- 
hold land  at  Schladern,  near  Cologne,  together  with 
buildings  and  water-power  turbines  equal  to  550  horse- 
power. The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  sales  for  the 
past  two  years  was  £7695  and  £13,182  respectively, 
and  the  value  of  the  sales  for  the  present  year  to  the 
1st  inst.  shows  an  increase  of  90  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  that  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  output  of 
copper  for  last  year  was,  it  is  stated,  411  tons,  and  the 
new  plant,  which  is  now  nearly  completed,  is  expected 
to  produce  1 100  tons  per  annum.  The  debentures  are 
secured  by  a  deed  on  the  first  registered  mortgages 
upon  the  Company's  freehold  property  at  Schladern  ; 
they  are  redeemable  at  £105  per  cent,  in  July,  1908-,  or 
at  any  time  previously  at  £110  per  cent,  by  sis 
months'  notice  in  writing  from  the  Company. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLISH  MARKSMANSHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  June,  1898. 

OIR, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  from  Dr. 
^  Hillier  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  on  the  mark- 
manship  of  our  troops.  As  it  is  mentioned  that  I  called 
attention  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
as  I  consider  it  to  be  a  most  important  question  from  a 
national  point  df  view,  I  ask  for  space  for  some  remarks- 
on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Hillier  refers  to  a  report  dealing  with  the  year 
1894,  this  being  the  last  report  on  Army  rifle  shooting 
to  which  the  public  appears  to  have  access.  I  have 
been  able  to  see  the  reports  (which  are  Departmental 
and  not  issued  as  Parliamentary  papers)  dealing  with, 
the  years  1896  and  1897. 

The  average  of  marksmen  in  the  battalions  of 
infantry  quartered  at  home  has  increased  since  1894  to 
12  percent,  in  1896,  and  16  per  cent,  in  1897.  This  is 
an  improvement,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  commandant 
of  the  school  of  musketry  and  others  responsible  for 
this  training.  But  this  does  not  show  that  the  shooting 
of  our  troops  is  good.  It  is  not  by  any  means  good,  for 
the  returns  also  show  that,  in  1896,  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  men  in  our  battalions  at  home  were  second-  or 
third-class  shots,  and  in  1897  about  64  per  cent,  were 
in  the  same  categories. 

This  means  that  we  have  far  more  indifferent  or  bad 
shots  in  the  ranks  of  our  infantry  than  good  shots.  This 
should  not,  and  need  not,  be  so.  A  far  larger  number 
could  shoot  well  if  they  had  more  training,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  men  of  the  class  from  which  soldiers  are 
drawn  can  with  constant  training  be  made  admirable 
shots.  This  is  shown  by  referring  to  the  returns,  as' 
some  few  corps  of  Regulars  and  Auxiliary  troops  have 
very  high  averages  indeed  of  marksmen  and  first-class 
shots.  To  shoot  well  is  the  most  important  point  in  the 
training  of  a  soldier.  Marching  power,  endurance, 
and  discipline  are  so  many  aids  towards  placing  him 
in  such  a  position  that  he  can  use  his  rifle  with  best 
effect  at  the  critical  moment. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  gaining  the  necessary  skill 
and  confidence,  and  that  is  by  constant  practice.  In  all 
our  infantry  forces  the  rifle  training  is  made  subsidiary 
to  other  exercises,  and  is  therefore  compressed  into  too 
short  a  time. 

vVith  the  Regulars  we  should  give  up  squeezing  the 
rifle  course  into  a  few  days,  and  carry  out  a  short  course 
far  oftener — say,  at  least  every  alternate  month,  and 
increase  considerably  the  allowance  of  ammunition. 

In  the  Militia  far  more  time  should  be  devoted  to- 
shooting,  and  an  allowance  might  be  given  to  men  who 
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qualify  as  good  shots.  In  the  Volunteers  a  capitation 
grant  should  be  earned  when  every  trained  volunteer 
has  fired  the  whole  of  the  Government  grant  of  seventy- 
five  rounds,  and  qualified.  The  reports  state  that  in  very 
many  cases  only  twenty-one  rounds  a  year  are  fired  by 
each  volunteer.  It  is  childish  to  expect  any  good 
result  from  this.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  remainder 
of  the  allowance  goes  for  private  practice  and  company 
competitions.  This  only  improves  the  good  shots.  The 
bad  shots,  for  whom  the  allowance  is  given,  and  who 
want  extra  training,  get  none. 

What  the  country  wants  is  that  the  mass  should  shoot 
well,  not  that  the  few  whom  we  see  competing  at  Bisley 
and  elsewhere  should  be  super-excellent. 

As  for  the  shooting  of  regiments  abroad,  very  much 
the  same  must  be  said.  At  some  stations  there  is  a 
want  of  range  accommodation,  at  others  not  sufficient 
time  is  devoted  to  shooting. 

I  would  propose  beginning  this  increased  training  in 
South  Africa.  We  have  not  in  the  past  shone  brilliantly 
in  our  shooting  powers  in  that  country.  There  at  least 
can  be  no  want  of  space  for  sufficient  range  accom- 
modation ;  and  in  many  ways  in  that  country  such 
constant  practice  would  have  a  very  good  effect. 

I  believe  that  the  army  which  can  shoot  well  will 
have  an  enormous  advantage  in  future  wars,  and,  with 
our  comparatively  small  forces,  it  is  not  only  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  equipment  and  arms  should  be  as 
perfect  as  possible,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
troops  should  be  able  to  use  those  arms  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Wyndham  Murray,  Colonel. 

JUSTICES'  JUSTICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  article  of  the  4th  inst.  under  the 
above  heading,  after  commenting  upon  the  terrible 
frequency  of  mistakes  made  by  judges  in  civil  actions, 
you  say  that  "it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  mistakes  are 
as  frequent  in  criminal  cases."  When  I  was  in  prison, 
after  a  conviction  that  I  might  very  fairly  use  as  an 
illustration  of  this  liability  to  err,  I  was  employed  as 
librarian,  and  in  that  capacity  had  many  confidential 
talks  with  the  prison  officials,  especially  with  the 
schoolmaster,  who  was  my  immediate  supervising 
officer,  and  many  opportunities  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  records  and  characters  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners.  My  own  conclusion  was  that  it  was  just  a 
toss-up  whether  a  man  in  prison  was  innocent  or  guilty, 
that  he  was  as  likely  to  be  the  one  as  the  other,  and 
certainly  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  in  favour  of  guilt.  On  discussing 
the  matter  with  my  officer,  he  gave  it  to  me,  as  the 
result  of  many  years'  experience  in  London  prisons, 
that  the  proportion  of  mistakes  made  by  the  Courts 
varied  as  between  first  offenders  and  others.  "  In 
the  case  of  a  first  offence,"  he  said,  "a  conviction 
is  more  likely  to  mean  that  the  man  is  actually  guilty, 
though  even  then  the  number  of  men  of  whose  innocence 
I  have  been  completely  assured  has  been  very  large — as 
large,  I  should  say, as  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
But  with  second  and  following  convictions  the  propor- 
tion is  very  much  higher.  Such  men  are  arrested  on 
mere  suspicion,  are  tracked  by  the  police,  their  records 
are  known  to  the  magistrates  or  judges,  and  the  whole 
cases  against  them  are  conducted  with  prejudice  ;  with 
the  result  that  they  are  sent  here  in  batches  on  evidence 
that  you  wouldn't  kick  a  dog  on.  Leaving  out  first-time 
men,  I  should  say  that  of  the  rest  here  quite  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  are  most  likely  innocent.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  are  innocent  positively,  because  that  is  a  hard  thing 
to  prove  ;  but  that  there  is  every  reasonable  probability 
of  their  innocence  in  something  like  that  proportion." 
Since  then  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  very  many 
prison  officers,  and  find  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  of  opinions  similar  to  these  of  my  friend  the  school- 
master.— Faithfully  yours,  X. 

THE  SIERRA   LEONE  REBELLION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  letters  from  Freetown, 
from  correspondents,  white  and  black — men  of  experi- 


ence and  perfectly  trustworthy — which  fully  confirm 
everything  that  has  appeared  in  the  "  Saturday  Review  " 
of  14  May,  and  other  issues,  with  reference  to  the  Sierra 
Leone  rising  and  the  brutal  methods  of  the  Frontier 
Police  Force  in  collecting  the  hut  tax.  One  of  my 
informants  writes:  "The  hut  tax  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  rising,  and  some  strange  things  will  come 
out  when  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  investigates 
matters.  Terrible  reports  of  outrages  !  The  whole 
country,  except  Sherbro  Island,  is  in  revolt,  shooting 
and  killing  every  English-speaking  person."  Another 
says,  "And  all  this  because  the  head  of  the  Executive 
is  impatient  of  advice,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason." 

I  also  have  letters  and  local  newspapers  from  the 
Gold  Coast  which  speak  of  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  chiefs  and  natives  to  the  hut  tax,  and  to  the  most 
unjust,  objectionable,  and  obnoxious  land  ordinance, 
which,  if  enforced,  will  inevitably  cause  a  general 
rising.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  it  is  now  reported 
that,  in  the  face  of  recent  events  at  Sierra  Leone  and 
rioting  at  Accra,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  levy  a  hut 
tax  at  Lagos.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  true  we  shall 
shortly  see  all  the  British  colonies  and  protectorates,  in 
insurrection  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain appears  to  pin  his  faith  to  the  obstinate,  wrong- 
headed,  and  inexperienced  colonial  officials,  who  know 
little,  but  firmly  believe  in  their  own  wisdom,  and  will' 
not  learn  from  experience  ;  they  will  lead  the  Secretary 
of  State  astray  to  his  own  ruin  in  spite  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  whom  he 
flouts  and  snubs,  and  of  old  merchants  and  traders  who 
know  the  real  feelings  of  the  natives  infinitely  better 
than  all  the  local  officials  put  together,  but  who  are  not 
listened  to.  It  is  high  time  that  this  dangerous  and 
insensate  policy  should  be  checked,  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  strong  representations  in  Parliament, 
by  the  Press,  and  by  the  public  in  general.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  is  simply  courting  disaster  as  far 
as  West  Africa  is  concerned.  Therefore,  pray  con- 
tinue to  exert  all  your  energy  and  influence  to  prevent 
such  deplorable  folly,  and  all  the  bloodshed  and  loss  of 
money  which  must  ensue  if  it  is  persisted  in,  as  well  as 
complete  anarchy  and  stoppage  of  trade  throughout 
our  West  African  colonies. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Anglo-African. 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  think  that  the  able  reviewer  of 
Mr.  George  Moore's  novel  in  your  last  issue  has  failed 
to  grasp  in  its  fulness  the  underlying  idea  of  Evelyn's 
character.  Her  religious  scruples  are  an  essential  part 
of  herself.  Her  repentance  is  neither  the  result  of  her 
waning  love  for  Sir  Owen,  nor  of  her  physical  fatigue 
and  insomnia  ;  nor  of  Monsignor  Mostyn's  influence. 
These  are  the  external  accidents  of  the  situation.  It 
was  not  even  produced  by  her  sudden  caprice  for  Ulick,. 
although  this  undoubtedly  helped  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Mr.  Moore's  intention — if  I  have  read  him  rightly 
— is  to  show  that  to  a  woman  of  Evelyn's  temperament, 
brought  up  in  Catholic  traditions,  the  moral  awakening 
was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  that  her 
conscience  once  roused  could  leave  her  no  peace  until 
she  had  brought  her  life  once  more  into  harmony  with 
her  inmost  feelings,  whatever  the  cost  might  be.  This 
is  not  a  mere  pious  opinion  ;  it  is  a  fundamental  truth 
of  human  nature.  For  years  Evelyn  had  deceived  her- 
self for  her  own  advantage,  but  in  the  end  truth  must 
always  prevail.  Practically  she  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  It  was  not  what  she  believed  that  governed 
her  life,  it  was  what  she  felt,  and  the  instinct  of  right 
and  wrong  is  the  most  ineradicable  from  the  human 
soul.  "  Evelyn  Innes  "  is  a  study  of  primary  human 
emotions,  and  the  author  certainly  had  no  wish  to  drag 
in  questions  of  practical  morals,  but  half  the  artistic 
value  of  a  wonderfully  subtle  picture  seems  to  me  to 
be  lost  if  the  underlying  intention  is  overlooked. — I 
am,  Sir,  Virginia  M.  Crawford. 

MASQUERADING   BY  OUR  SOLDIERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Now  that  the  Horse  Guards  authorities  have 
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urged  the  discontinuance  of  Piper  Findlater's  Dargai 
performance  at  music  halls,  perhaps  they  might  go  a 
step  farther  and  set  their  own  house  in  order,  and  for 
the  future  omit  the  masquerading  of  British  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  military  tournaments  and  other  displays 
under  official  auspices.  The  ordinary  sightseer  no 
doubt  likes  a  show  for  his  money,  and  it  matters  not 
to  him  who  the  performers  are.  The  true  friend  of  the 
soldier,  however,  is  content  to  witness  the  latter's  skill 
in  the  use  of  his  weapons  and  the  management  of  his 
horse,  and  his  admiration  is  in  no  way  increased  by 
any  pantomimic  spectacle  that  the  soldier  is  told  off  to 
take  part  in. 

The  storming  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  with  our  "only 
general "  represented  by  a  super  in  full  war-paint, 
would  certainly  be  highly  appreciated  at  a  variety 
theatre,  but  such  performances  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  military  men,  out  of  place  at  military  tourna- 
ments and  assaults-at-arms. — Yours  obediently, 

Sabreur. 

THE  ANSAH  LIBEL  ACTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  notices  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Press  relative  to  Prince  Albert  A.  Oosoo  Ansah's 
action,  may  I  point  out  an  interesting  difference  between 
the  native  law  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  that  in  England? 
These  criticisms  upon  any  one's  character,  as  long  as 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of  their  being  productive  of 
•damages  to  reputation,  would  be  considered  libellous. 
This  would  naturally  apply,  in  common  sense,  to  printed 
matter  as  much  as  spoken  words.  And  in  such  a 
•country,  where  justice  is  quickly  rendered,  no  allowance 
has  been  made  in  the  customary  law  for  journalistic 
criticism  previous  to  judgment,  which,  whether  com- 
ments on  official  statements  or  otherwise,  could  equally 
do  damage  by  advertising  what  officially  might  be 
stated  to  be  facts,  but  what  in  reality  might  prove  to  be 
inaccuracies.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  even  gossips  are  liable  to  severe  reprimand  and 
often  punishment. 

Slander  as  understood  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  clearly 
expounded  in  Sarbah's  "  Fanti  Customary  Law,"  at 
page  93,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Words  which  cause 
or  produce  any  injury  to  the  reputation  of  another  are 
called  defamatory,  and,  if  false,  are  actionable.  False 
defamatory  words,  when  spoken,  constitute  slander. 
Where  a  person  has  been  found  guilty  for  using  slan- 
derous words,  he  is  bound  to  retract  his  words  publicly, 
in  addition  to  paying  a  small  fine  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  aggrieved  party.  Words  imputing  witch- 
craft, adultery,  immoral  conduct,  crime,  and  all  words 
which  sound  to  the  disreputation  of  a  person  of  whom 
they  are  spoken,  are  actionable.  The  native  custom  is 
more  in  accordance  with  natural  justice,  equity  and  good 
conscience  than  the  English  law." 

However,  the  following  method  of  punishment  would,  I 
fear,  be  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  the  London  Press  when 
in  error:  "An  effective  way  of  punishing  a  person  guilty 
of  slander  of  serious  consequences  is  to  make  him  walk 
through  the  town  or  village  carrying  a  heavy  stone  in 
front  of  an  officer  of  the  Court,  who,  at  convenient 
halting  places,  beats  a  gong  ;  the  guilty  slanderer  is 
compelled  to  recant  his  base  falsehoods  and  to  confess 
his  disgraceful  behaviour  amid  the  sneers  and  jeers  of 
the  multitude.  The  heavy  stone  so  carried  is  called 
oturbida. " 

In  all  probability  the  sound  sense  which  native 
custom  shows  with  regard  to  slander  would  equally  be 
applied  to  any  species  of  journalistic  comment  (outside 
full  verbatim  report)  during  the  interval  between  the 
commencement  and  conclusion  of  an  action. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  Fitz-Gerald  Marriott. 

RIOTING  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Mount,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  a  letter  published  in  your 
issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  and  entitled  "  Rioting  in  the 
West  Indies,"  it  is  only  right  to  point  out,  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  Commissioner  and  Inspector  of  Police 
were  severely  stoned  in  a  riot  at  Montserrat,  and  pro- 


bably owed  their  lives  to  the  gallantry  of  a  leading 
planter  and  of  an  official  of  the  Montserrat  Company, 
that  the  "Federalist"  of  Grenada  is  totally  wrong  in 
supposing  that  outrageous  misgovernment,  arising  out 
of  the  oppressive  administration  of  the  High  Road 
Ordinance,  is  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  money  was  wasted  by  a 
former  Governor  in  expensive  and  unnecessary  public 
works,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  consequent  outlay,  to  collect  the  customs  and 
excise  duties  with  more  rigour  and  to  repress  the  illicit 
distillation  and  importation  of  rum.  This  naturally 
made  the  Government  very  unpopular  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  riot  in  question  arose  wholly  and  solely 
from  an  attempt  to  seize  a  private  still,  which  was 
resisted  by  a  mob  200  strong,  the  whole  police  force  of 
the  island  being  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  number. 

With  respect  to  the  road  Ordinance  I  am  able  to  say 
that  it  applies  to  all  the  inhabitants  black  and  white, 
that  it  is  usual  to  commute  the  three  days'  labour 
thereby  required  for  a  payment  of  three  shillings  for  a 
black  and  ten  shillings-for  a  white  man,  that  levies  on 
goods  and  imprisonment  for  non-compliance  are  almost 
unknown.  The  Ordinance  is  neither  cruel  nor  out- 
rageous, nor  meant  to  give  officials  or  planters  an  ex- 
cuse to  shoot  down  negroes.  It  has  been  fairly 
administered  and  has  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the 
Island  in  supplying  work  to  the  poor,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  when  several  of  the  larger  sugar  estates 
are  not  in  cultivation. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  Island  extend- 
ing over  more  than  eight  years,  and  I  possess  ample 
evidence  in  support  of  the  above  statements. — Yours, 
&c,  Montanus. 

"DOCTOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS." 

Taylor  Institution,  Oxford. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  the  University  of  Paris,  dated  1  April, 
1898,  instituting  the  degree  of  "  Doctor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  "  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  degrees  of 

Dr.  es  lettres,  Dr.  es  Sciences,  &c  which  are 

granted  by  the  State  only).  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
only  enclose  that  part  of  the  regulations  which  deals 
with  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  new  degree  (like  the  German  Ph.D.)  is  of  an 
eclectic  nature,  and  will  be  granted  to  students  of 
science  or  of  medicine  on  similar  conditions  (i.e. ,  the 
composition  of  a  thesis  embodying  original  research). 

The  ordinary  State  degrees  have  always  been,  and 
still  remain,  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  foreigners, 
the  government  requiring  all  students,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  pass  the  various  preliminary  examinations — 
a  process  which  involves  a  considerable  loss  of  time. 

Such  a  restriction  does  not  exist  for  the  obtaining  of 
the  new  degree,  the  regulations  for  which  have  been 
framed  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  foreign  students. 
The  "  Doctoral "  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  special  value  to 
teachers  and  students  of  modern  languages  and  philo- 
logy, and  be  sought  by  them  as  a  fitting  crown  to  their 
English  University  career. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  E.  Berthon, 
Taylorian  Teacher  of  French  in  the  University  of 

Oxford. 

Le  Conseil  de  l'Universite  de  Paris, 
Par  l'article  15  du  ddcret  du  21  juillet,  1897,  .... 

etc.,  etc. 

Delibere  : 

Art.  ie. — -II  est  institue  un  doctorat  de  l'Universite  de 
Paris  .... 

Art.  5e.  — A  la  Faculte  des  lettres,  les  aspirants 
doivent,  s'ils  sont  etrangers,  presenter  des  attestations 
d'etudes  de  la  valeur  desquelles  la  Faculte  est  juge. 

La  duree  de  la  scolarite  est  de  quatre  semestres  au 
moins. 

Elle  peut  etre  accomplie  soit  a  la  Faculte,  soit  dans 
un  des  grands  etablissements  scientifiques  de  Paris. 

La  duree  peut  en  etre  abregee  par  decision  de  la 
Faculte. 

Les  epreuves  comprennent :  ie,  la  soutenance  d'une 
these,  ecrite  en  frangais  ou  en  latin ;  2e,  des  interroga- 
tions sur  des  questions  choisies  par  le  candidat,  et 
agreees  par  la  Faculte. 
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REVIEWS. 

DR.  BRANDES  ON  IBSEN. 

"  Henrik  Ibsen.    Af  Georg  Brandes."    Kjobenhavn  : 
Gyldendalske  Boghandel. 

A VOLUME  on  the  most  prominent  of  Scandinavian 
poets  by  the  most  prominent  of  Scandinavian 
critics  would  reasonably  attract  attention  under  any 
conditions.  But  the  monograph  before  us  has  a  form 
and  character  which  are  peculiarly  stimulating  to 
curiosity.  Ibsen  was  born,  as  we  have  lately  been 
very  widely  reminded,  in  1828;  Dr.  Brandes  saw  the 
light  fourteen  years  later.  But  Ibsen  was  slow  in 
development,  while  the  critic  took  his  place  in  the 
literature  of  his  country  at  an  early  age.  They  are 
therefore,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  contemporaries. 
From  the  very  first  Dr.  Brandes  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  Norwegian  poet,  and  he  was,  in  fact, 
the  earliest  writer  in  Europe  to  attempt  a  definition  of 
what  was  new  and  striking  in  Ibsen's  intellectual 
product.  The  two  men  have  grown  together,  almost 
side  by  side — although  one  was  in  Norway  and  the 
other  in  Denmark — and  on  three  successive  occasions 
Dr.  Brandes  has  endeavoured  to  sum  up  in  a  critical 
form  the  contribution  of  Ibsen  to  literature.  He  did  it 
in  1866  and  in  1882,  he  does  it  again  in  1S98,  and  the 
three  successive  essays  combine  to  form  the  monograph 
which  lies  before  us.  Here  we  may  read  what  Ibsen 
seemed,  to  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  consistent  minds 
in  Europe,  in  his  thirty-eighth,  his  fifty-fourth  and  his 
seventieth  years.  It  is  what  we  might  term  a  record  in 
critical  athletics. 

The  essay  of  1866-67  nas  tne  historical  interest  of 
being,  without  doubt,  the  earliest  attempt  made  to 
paint  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  mind  of  Ibsen.  The 
Norwegian  poet  was  at  that  time  quite  unknown,  even 
by  name,  outside  Scandinavia.  His  position  may  be 
marked  by  noting  that  he  was  mainly  known  to  his 
countrymen  by  "  Brand,"  and  that  the  publication  of 
"Peer  Gynt "  necessitated  the  addition  of  a  hasty 
appendix  on  that  poem.  When,  some  sixteen  years 
later,  the  eminent  critic  returned  to  the  personality  and 
the  works  of  the  poet,  the  latter  had  immensely  de- 
veloped, and  had  published  a  series  of  works  which 
displayed  his  genius  in  a  new  light.  His  influence 
moreover  was  no  longer  bounded  by  a  local  reputation  ; 
he  was  beginning,  in  1882,  to  be  spoken  of  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  although  as  yet  well  known 
outside  Scandinavia  only,  perhaps,  in  Germany.  The 
storm  excited  by  the  earliest  representation  of  "  Ghosts  " 
was  scarcely  dying  down.  Ibsen  had  just  formulated 
his  celebrated  reply  to  the  Philistines — "  The  minority 
is  always  right."  His  figure  was  enlarged  by  the 
smoke  of  battle,  and  took  that  importance  which  is 
irresistibly  gained  by  a  really  strong  creative  brain 
which  dares  to  act  in  defiance  of  popular  opinion.  He 
was  beginning  to  be  hated  and  feared  ;  he  was  ceasing 
to  be  a  negligible  quantity  in  European  letters. 

Now,  after  sixteen  years  more,  we  receive  a  third 
portrait.  Ibsen  is  at  last  victorious  all  along  the  line. 
His  has  imperceptibly  risen  to  be,  though  contested 
still,  the  most  imposing  personality  among  living  Euro- 
pean men  of  letters.  The  deaths  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Tennyson,  spirits  so  strangely  ill-assorted  with  his, 
have  left  Ibsen  the  most  prominent  imaginative  writer 
in  Europe.  And  he  has  passed  out  of  the  combative 
stage.  He  writes  no  more  dramas  like  "  An  Enemy  of 
the  People,"  and  "  Rosmersholm,"  which  torture  or 
at  least  irrifate  the  conscience.  Returning  from  exile 
to  his  native  land  in  the  serenity  of  approaching  age, 
and  in  the  assurance  of  readers  all  over  the  world,  he 
has  passed  up  into  purer  realms  of  symbolism,  with 
the  second  act  of  "  Little  Eyolf,"  the  last  act  of  "John 
Gabriel  Borkman,"  the  whole  of  "The  Master  Builder." 
And  this  phase,  too,  calls  for  a  searching  examination 
from  his  life-long  analyst  and  observer. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  three  portraits 
are  painted  with  great  firmness  of  handling.  The  critic 
has,  in  these  thirty  years,  changed  in  a  degree  much  less 
than  his  subject.  He  has  increased  in  experience  and 
knowledge,  his  judgments  have  become  firmer  and 
more  weighty,  but  his  point  of  view  remains  radically 
the  same.    It  is  known  that  Ibsen  has  admitted  that 


Brandes  is,  of  all  critics,  the  one  who  has  comprehended 
him  the  best.  This  confession  docs  honour  to  both. 
From  Dr.  Brandes  we  have  to  dread  no  nonsense  about 
"the  Gospel  according  to  Ibsen."  He  sees  faults  in 
the  execution  no  less  than  in  the  ethical  attitude  of 
those  great  dramas  which,  on  the  whole,  fascinate  him 
so  much  by  the  originality  of  their  evolution.  But  he 
speaks  with  authority,  and  he  preserves  that  fascinating 
freshness  of  manner  which  is  his  charm  as  a  writer. 
We  believe  that  a  translation  of  his  monograph  into 
English  would  find  a  multitude  of  eager  readers. 

ORIGINAL  WORK  AT  OXFORD. 

"The  Linacre  Reports."  Vol.  III.  1895-1897.  Ediud 
by  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  Linacre  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.    London  :  Adlard. 

THIS  substantial  volume  is  remarkable  in_  itself,  but 
still  more  remarkable  from  the  reflections  it  in- 
duces upon  che  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of  re- 
prints from  various  scientific  journals,  of  memoirs 
emanating  from  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy 
within  a  period  of  three  years  and  containing  contri- 
butions to  zoological  knowledge.  The  Professor  him- 
self appears,  by  implication,  in  most  of  the  memoirs  ; 
there  are  ample  indications  of  his  controlling  and 
stimulating  interest  in  the  work  of  his  staff  and  pupils, 
but  three  of  the  eighteen  publications  are  from  his  own 
pen.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  creature  belonging  to  the  strange  border- 
land between  animals  and  plants.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  Archer,  an  Irish  naturalist,  exhibited  and  discussed 
a  remarkable  droplet  of  living  slime,  obtained  from  the 
surface  of  a  bog-moss.  Since  then  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  has  hunted  for  it  or  its  congeners  in  various 
probable  localities.  At  last  during  several  seasons  he 
was  able  to  study  it  in  the  Engadine,  and  now  gives  a 
full  account  of  its  peculiarities,  illustrated  by  beautiful 
figures.  In  the  second  paper  he  describes  an  investi- 
gation which,  with  the  aid  of  several  friends,  he  has 
been  pursuing  since  i860,  on  a  remarkable  pigment, 
probably  allied  to  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants 
and  possibly  to  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood,  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  of  a  fresh-water  worm. 
These  investigations,  interesting  in  themselves,  have  a 
wide  importance  from  their  bearing  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  transformations  of  matter  that  occur 
within  the  chemical  laboratories  of  living  cells.  The 
third  investigation  by  the  Professor  is  a  short  contri- 
bution to  the  anatomy  of  Amphioxus,  the  lowest  creature 
that  can  be  recognised  with  certainty  as  belonging  to 
the  vertebrate  line  of  descent.  Among  the  other 
memoirs  perhaps  the  most  notable  is  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation into  the  structure  of  calcareous  sponges, 
one  of  a  series  of  papers  on  that  subject,  published,  or 
in  course  of  publication,  by  E.  A.  Minchin,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College.  Dr.  Benham,  the  Professor's  late 
assistant,  now  appointed  to  a  chair  in  New  Zealand, 
contributes  a  number  of  memoirs  on  the  anatomy  of 
earthworms  and  other  annelids.  Mr.  Goodrich  writes 
two  papers  on  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of 
anatomy,  one  discussing  the  relation  of  the  body-cavities 
of  animals  to  the  blood-spaces  and  ccelomic  spaces,  the 
other  upon  the  head  of  arthropods  and  its  possible  rela- 
tion to  the  corresponding  region  in  annelids ;  two 
questions  upon  which  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
last  ten  years  has  thrown  a  new  light.  There  are 
treatises  upon  Oligochastes  and  Polychaites,  on 
Crustacea,  on  sea-snails  and  cuttlefish,  and  upon  verte- 
brate anatomy. 

An  appendix  to  the  volume  shows  that  the  activity  of 
this  zoological  department  has  not  been  exhausted  by 
these  original  researches.  The  names  of  the  researchers 
are  repeated  in  the  lecture  lists,  in  the  teaching  labora- 
tory, and  in  the  University  museum.  A  great  amount  of 
work  has  been  done.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  little 
group,  consisting  of  the  Linacre  Professor  with  his  staff, 
there  is  realised  part  of  the  aboriginal  theory  of  a 
university.  The  little  body  of  teachers  are  actively 
engaged  in  advancing  the  knowledge  of  which  they  are 
exponents ;  by  their  efforts  and  achievements  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  this  department  of  knowledge, 
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extends  its  influence  to  the  limits  of  the  civilised 
world. 

It  is  interesting  and  useful  to  compare  this  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oxford  with  other  depart- 
ments. It  may  be  said  fairly  that  a  similar  beneficent 
activity  characterises  the  little  department  of  astronomy, 
and  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physiology.  The 
last  two  schools  are  in  a  more  favourable  condition  than 
the  schools  of  zoology  and  astronomy,  since  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  chemistry  and  the  place  of 
physiology  as  an  avenue  to  medicine  attract  a  relatively 
large  number  of  students.  But  these  four  schools,  in 
the  number  of  teachers  and  students,  are  immeasurably 
inferior  to  the  schools  of  history,  of  mathematics,  and 
of  Uteres  humaniores  ;  and  all  four  are  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  larger  schools,  to  the  schools  which  are 
taken  as  characteristic  of  the  University  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  contributions  to  knowledge  which 
they  make.  It  may  be  said  fairly  that,  if  new  work  in 
history,  in  mathematics,  and  in  literce  humaniores,  was 
turned  out  in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  work  to 
students  and  teachers  produced  by  other  departments, 
then  Oxford  would  resume  its  mediaeval  position  as  a 
factor  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  intellectual  world, 
and  would  justify  its  retention  of  the  endowments  now 
squandered  in  giving  a  smattering  of  culture  to  hordes 
of  smatterers. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  professors  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  astronomy,  of  physiology  and  of 
chemistry,  and  the  members  of  their  staffs  are  endowed 
with  an  intellectual  activity  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  different  in  quality  and  quantity  from  the 
faculties  of  all  other  members  of  the  University,  nor 
are  we  prepared  to  argue  that  knowledge  in  these 
sciences  is  more  procreative  than  that  in  other  branches 
of  mental  activity.  We  believe  a  chief  reason  for  the 
disproportion  to  be  mechanical  and  capable  of  redress. 
The  outstanding  difference  between  the  parts  of  the 
University  that  are  active  and  the  parts  that  are  stag- 
nant lies  in  this  :  the  stagnant  part  is  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  college  system,  the  active  part  is  free 
from  its  retarding  influence.  A  college  is  not,  in  the 
first  place,  a  home  for  culture  and  research  ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  educational  hotel,  and  has  to  be  run  so  as  to 
secure  profits  to  the  little  company  of  tutors  who,  for 
the  time  being,  own  it.  The  comfort  and  the  income 
of  the  tutor  depend  not  on  the  advances  to  knowledge 
made,  but  on  the  vogue  of  his  hotel.  Success  in  the 
schools,  to  a  limited  extent,  tells  ;  success  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  does  not  tell.  The  repute  of 
the  college  for  its  domestic  arrangements,  its  success 
on  the  river  and  on  the  cricket-field  ;  the  attraction  to 
it  of  scions  of  the  aristocracy,  or  its  carefully  nursed 
connexion  with  a  particular  public  school  ;  these  are 
the  factors  that  bring  pass-men,  and  from  each  pass- 
man there  is  to  be  reaped  a  profit  in  tutorial  fees,  in 
coaching  fees,  in  the  sales  of  buttery  and  kitchen 
wares.  The  college  tutor  must  be  a  business  man,  and 
so  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  teaching  in  mathematics, 
history,  and  literce  humaniores  is  done  by  persons  whose 
first  interests  must  be  commercial,  so  long  will  the 
output  of  original  work  in  these  subjects  remain  in 
disgraceful  contrast  to  the  less  richly  endowed  and 
understaffed  University  departments. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  POEMS. 

"The  Poems  of  Shakespeare."  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  George  Wyndham,  M.P. 
London  :  Methuen. 

"C*EW  things  in  the  history  of  criticism  and  of  the 
J-  popular  taste  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
fate  of  Shakespeare's  Poems.  Among  his  contempo- 
raries they  found  almost  as  much  favour  as  his  dramas. 
Young  men  of  fashion  got  them  by  heart ;  young  poets 
imitated  them  ;  they  were  among  the  ordinary  furniture 
of  luxurious  lounges.  To  the  favour  with  which  they 
were  regarded  we  have  indeed  more  testimonies  than 
we  have  in  the  case  of  the  plays.  But  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  First  Folio  in  1623  they  seem  to  have  lost 
all  their  vogue,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  were  all  but  forgotten.  When  Shake- 
speare's works  were  edited  by  Rowe  in  1709  the  poems 
were  not  included.     Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  War- 


burton  and  Johnson  were  equally  indifferent  to  them, 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  not  till  1771  that 
they  found  a  place  in  his  collected  works.  Steevens 
printed  the  Sonnets  with  an  apology,  facetiously  ob- 
serving that  nothing  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  induce  the  English  people  to  read  them.  We 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
the  poems  by  any  English  critic  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  it  is  at  once  painful  and  ludicrous  to 
relate  that  "Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "The  Rape  of 
Lucrece  "  were  degraded  in  chapbooks  to  the  vile  uses 
to  which  Ovid  tells  us  the  "  Milesian  Tales  "  were  put. 
The  first  critic  who  did  justice  to  the  Poems  and 
Sonnets  was  Coleridge,  and  the  first  poet  on  whose 
work  they  became  influential  was  Keats.  Since  then 
they  have  been  gradually  reacquiring  their  old  vogue, 
and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  they  not  merely  rival,  but  exceed  in 
influence  and  popularity  the  plays.  To  enumerate  the 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  and  Sonnets  and  the 
commentaries  on  them  which  have  appeared  during  the 
last  twenty  years  would  be  to  transcribe  the  catalogue 
of  no  inconsiderable  library,  and  we  frankly  own  that 
we  are  getting  very  weary  of  these  particular  additions 
to  our  bookshelves. 

But  the  volume  before  us  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  crowd.  It  is  plainly  the  work  of  an  amateur 
and  it  has  many  defects  and  blemishes,  but  it  has 
enough  merit — and  this  is  really  high  praise — to  justify 
its  appearance,  and  to  entitle  it  to  serious  notice. 
Mr.  Wyndham's  capital  defect  is  an  addiction  to  a 
strange  modern  development  of  the  "  high-falutin."  We 
will  give  one  or  two  illustrations.  He  tells  us  in  his 
introduction  that  Shakespeare  arrived  in  London  be- 
tween the  opening  of  1585  and  the  autumn  of  1587; 
"and,"  he  continues,  "to  what  a  London!  Perhaps 
the  first  feature  that  struck  him,  re-awakening  old 
delights,  was  the  theatres  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames." 
Now  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  at  this  date 
there  were  any  "theatres  "  at  all  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river.  The  Rose  was  almost  certainly  built  sub- 
sequently to  1587  ;  the  Bear  Garden  was  not  transformed 
into  the  "Hope"  till  1614  ;  the  Swan  was  apparently 
not  erected  till  1598;  ncr  the  Globe  till  1599;  and,  by 
the  way,  the  Theatre  in  Shoreditch  was  not  built  twenty 
years  but  eleven  years  earlier,  in  1576.  Again,  when 
we  are  told  that  "Greene's  Menaphon  (1589)  and 
Lodge's  Rosalynde  (1590)  were  treading  on  the  heels 
of  Lyly's  later  instalments  of  Euphues,"  we  ask  in 
amazement  what  later  instalments  were  ever  made,  and 
how  could  it  be  said  that  books  published  in  1589  and 
1590  could  be  treading  on  the  heels  of  a  work  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  in  1579  and  the  second  part 
in  1580?  Again,  can  Mr.  Wyndham  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Hoby's  translation  of  Castiglione's  "  II  Cor- 
tegiano  "  as  well  as  the  original  were  among  the  most 
popular  works  in  the  Elizabethan  age  ? 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Wyndham  has  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  of  the  baseless 
and  absurd  theories  which  have  recently  been  pro- 
pounded about  the  Sonnets,  but  we  are  sorry  to  find 
him  the  discoverer  of  a  mare's  nest  of  his  own  in 
another  quarter.  If  anything  seems  certain  about  Shake- 
speare it  is  that  he  kept  himself  entirely  aloof  from  the 
feuds  and  squabbles  rife  among  his  brother  poets. 
There  is  literally  nothing  in  his  writings  and  nothing 
in  tradition  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  he  had  any 
share  in  these  embroglios.  But  Mr.  Wyndham  would 
have  us  believe  that  with  Dekker  and  Chettle,  this 
peaceful  poet  marshalled  a  "Romantic  levy"  against 
a  "Classical  levy,"  marshalled  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
Chapman.  As  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  connect 
Shakespeare  with  Dekker  or  even  with  Chettle — for 
Chettle's  apology  for  Greene's  insult  is  no  proof  of  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare — and  as  there 
is  no  trace  in  his  biography  or  writings  of  any  quarrel 
with  Jonson,  we  naturally  ask  for  proofs.  They  are 
these.  In  1598  appeared  Chapman's  translation  of  the 
Shield  of  Achilles  and  of  seven  books  of  the  Iliad.  In 
1599  Dekker  and  Chettle  collaborated  in  a  play  entitled 
"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  which  play  or  a  play  on  the 
same  subject  was  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants  in  February  1603.  Now  where,  it  may  be 
asked,   does   Shakespeare   come   in  ?  Shakespeare's 
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Troilus  and  Cressida  did  not  appear  till  1609,  with  a 
preface  mystifying-  enough,  for  in  one  impression  it  is 
stated  that  the  play  had  never  "  been  staled  by  the  stage," 
and  in  another  that  it  had  been  acted  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre. Mr.  Wyndham's  first  assumption  is  that  Shake- 
speare's play  was  founded  on  the  play  of  Dekker  and 
Chettle,  and  his  second  is  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
play  produced  in  1603.  Having  thus  brought  his  chro- 
nology into  tolerable  harmony  with  the  date  of  the  Dek- 
ker-Chettle  feud  with  Chapman,  Jonson  and  Marston,  he 
next  points  out  that  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  burlesques 
the  Homeric  world  and  the  Homeric  leaders,  and  he 
thus  transforms  it  into  the  manifesto  of  the  Romancists 
against  the  Classicists.  The  internal  evidence  afforded 
by  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  would  alone  be  fatal  to  Mr. 
Wyndham's  theory.  Unless  metrical  tests  and  charac- 
teristics of  style  and  diction  are  to  go  for  nothing, 
"Troilus  and  Cressida  "  could  not  possibly  have  been 
produced  in  1603  :  it  has  all  the  marks  of  a  late  date  in 
Shakespeare's  third  period. 

But  to  turn  from  Mr.  Wyndham's  introduction  to  his 
text  of  the  poems  and  to  his  notes.  In  our  opinion  he 
has  made  a  great  mistake  in  modernising  the  spelling, 
and  in  tampering  with  the  capitals  and  punctuation. 
All  this  would  have  been  appropriate  enough  in  an 
edition  intended  merely  for  general  readers,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  popularising  the  poems,  but  Mr.  Wyndham 
is  presumably  addressing  his  work  to  scholars.  A  still 
more  serious  fault  is  that  we  are  never  quite  certain  of 
his  text  :  in  more  than  one  case  he  introduces  conjec- 
tural readings  without  notification.  Thus  in  "Lucrece" 
(1662)  Theobald's  alteration  of  "This  bastard  grass 
shall  never  come  to  growth"  into  "this  bastard 
graff"  is  rightly  adopted,  but  it  should  have  been  in- 
dicated in  the  notes.  In  Sonnet  LXIX.  Mr.  Wyndham 
adopts  "soil  "for  the  nonsensical  solye  of  the  quarto, 
but  he  does  not  support  his  reading  by  noting 
that  the  edition  of  1640  has  "soyle;"  nor  does  he 
notice  that  this  really  makes  no  sense.  The  proper 
reading  is  no  doubt  "  solve,"  meaning  "  solution,"  as 
Malone  proposes.  Nor  are  his  notes  always  satis- 
factory ;  nothing,  for  example,  could  be  less  so  than 
the  note  on  the  famous  crux  in  Sonnet  CVII.,  "The 
mortal  morn  hath  her  eclipse  endured."  But  enough 
of  fault-finding.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  evidently  taken 
pains  with  his  work,  and  his  introduction  and  notes 
bring  together  much  usefully  illustrative  matter. 

WEATHER  LORE. 

"Weather  Lore:  a  Collection  of  Proverbs,  Sayings 
and  Rules  concerning  the  Weather."  Compiled  by 
Richard  Inwards.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

"  '  I  "HERE  are  many  weathers  in  five  days  and  more 
in  a  month "  is  the  Norwegian  jeer  at  the 
weather  prophets ;  but  what  with  Old  Moore,  Mr. 
Hugh  Clemens  and  our  Meteorological  Department, 
with  its  daily  forecasts  and  bulletins  to  the  agricultural 
districts  in  harvest  time,  weather  prophecy,  after  resting 
for  centuries  upon  an  empirical  basis  of  old  rhymes  and 
proverbial  wisdom,  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come an  exact  science,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  no  doubt 
fix  our  holidays  by  the  card,  and  foresee  next  month's 
rainfall  with  the  same  precision  as  next  year's  eclipse. 
But  that  is  not  yet;  to  most  of  us  it  is  still  fair  or  foul  as 
pleases  the  gods;  and  so  for  our  guidance  Mr.  Inwards 
has  collected  here  a  great  number  of  the  old  proverbs, 
sayings  and  rules  concerning  the  weather.  There  is 
more  proverbial  lore  upon  this  topic  than  upon  any 
other  under  the  sun,  and  very  mixed  lore  it  is.  From 
the  merely  local  piece  of  doggerel  expressing  some 
local  superstition,  and  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
for  generations,  to  the  proverbs  based  upon  observa- 
tions of  natural  facts  that  you  find  in  varying  forms  in 
many  languages,  there  is  a  sufficiently  wide  range. 
In  the  main  the  superstitious  weather  lore  is  local,  and 
that  based  on  natural  observation  more  widespread  ; 
but  there  are  curious  exceptional  cases  of  the  most 
ludicrous  weather  superstitions  being  very  widely  distri- 
buted. This  is  especially  so  among  sailors.  The  well- 
known  habit  of  whistling  for  a  wind  is  probably  dying  a 
natural  death  in  these  days  of  universal  steam.  A  soft 
whistle  invokes  a  breeze,  a  loud  one  a  gale.  Scratching 
the  mast  on  the  side  from  which  wind  is  wanted,  or 


th  rowing  a  halfpenny  overboard  in  the  same  direction,, 
are  charms  by  whose  efficacy  thousands  of  sailors 
swear.  Is  this  latter  practice,  I  wonder,  a  ludicrous 
pagan  survival  of  the  idea  of  propitiating  the  gods  by  a 
sacrifice?  Hens'  eggs  on  board  produce  contrary 
winds,  while  the  presence  of  a  cat,  especially  a  black 
cat,  is  a  positive  invitation  to  shipwreck  and  disaster. 

The  French  peasant  has  a  curious  method  of  for- 
telling  the  weather.  On  Christmas  Day  he  places 
twelve  onions  in  a  row,  with  a  pinch  of  salt  on  the  top 
of  each.  If  the  salt  melts  before  Epiphany  on  any  onion, 
the  corresponding  month  in  the  coming  year  will  be 
wet.  This  is  not  quite  so  convenient  a  method  as  that 
practised  in  Burmah,  for  it  leaves  the  decision  to 
chance.  The  Burmese  plan  is  to  divide  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  into  two  parties,  who  pull  at  a  rope  against 
one  another.  It  is  arranged  beforehand  whether  the 
rain  or  drought  party  shall  win,  according  to  the  kind 
of  weather  that  is  desired.  This  custon  might  surely 
be  substituted  in  England  for  the  special  prayers  for 
rain  that  are  still  occasionally  offered  up  in  our 
churches.  Its  efficacy  would  be  about  the  same,  and 
the  proceeding  would  at  least  be  merely  comical, 
without  irreverence.  The  ringing  of  church  bells  is 
another  way  of  influencing  the  weather.  Bacon  tells  us 
that  in  his  time  their  sound  was  supposed  to  ward  off 
thunderstorms,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Inwards,  they 
are  still  rung  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  with  that  object. 
The  general  acceptance  of  this  belief  in  former  times 
is  shown  by  the  terms  of  the  old  prayers  at  the  bles- 
sing of  church  bells:  "May  the  sound  of  this  bell 
put  to  flight  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemy  of  man, 
the  ravages  of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rapid  fall  of 
stones,  and  the  disasters  of  tempests."  The  popular 
reliance  upon  these  and  similar  charms  is  by  no  means 
a  thing  of  the  past.  In  rural  districts  many  of  them 
are  still  faithfully  believed  in,  and  the  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, amongst  thousands  of  failures,  upon  which 
coincidence  has  justified  them  are  remembered  and 
thrown  for  ever  after  in  the  teeth  of  the  unbeliever. 

A  great  deal  of  superstitious  weather  lore  has  accumu- 
lated about  saints'  days.  Its  usual  form  is  to  give  to 
certain  saints'  days  the  power  of  regulating  the  weather 
for  a  period  to  follow.  St.  Swithin  is  the  most  familiar 
example  of  this  ;  if  it  rains  on  15  July  it  will  rain  on 
each  of  the  following  forty  days.  It  is  astonishing  to 
find  how  thoroughly  this  is  believed  by  thousands  of 
otherwise  sane  people.  Every  year's  experience  dis- 
proves it,  but  they  believe  it  for  all  that.  Some  eight 
or  nine  saints  compete  for  this  doubtful  honour  of 
producing  rain  for  forty  days.  In  France  it  is  St. 
Medard— 8  June.  He  was  a  dry  saint  this  year  ;  but 
two  days  later  we  had  the  heaviest  downpour  of  the 
season  so  far.  St.  Protais,  St.  Vitus,  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  a  number  of  others  have  the  old  "forty  days" 
rhyme  to  their  several  dates  in  different  localities.  One 
of  the  most  delightful  of  the  saints'  day  beliefs  is  that 
for  St.  Dunstan's  Day — 19  May.  At  about  that  date 
we  generally  have  a  spell  of  cold  weather.  There  is 
some  stupid  scientific  explanation  of  this — meteors,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  I  believe.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  St.  Dunstan  was  a  brewer,  and  sold  him- 
self to  the  devil  on  condition  that  the  Evil  One  should 
blight  the  apple-trees,  and  so  stop  the  production  of  the 
rival  drink — cider  ;  the  bargain  being  that  the  blighting 
should  be  done  in  the  third  week  of  May,  when  apple 
blossom  in  an  average  year  is  just  set  into  fruit.  The 
cold  "snap"  in  May  is  the  Devil's  annual  fulfilment  of  his 
bargain — a  more  satisfactory  explanation  altogether,  as; 
showing  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  pledged  word  in  his  Infernal  Majesty,  who  has 
received  his  price  long  ago  if  all  tales  of  Dunstan  are 
true,  but  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  abandon  his 
bargain. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Inwards's  collection  there  is 
not  space  to  say  much.  Many  of  the  popular  inter- 
pretations of  wind  and  cloud  and  changing  skies  are 
the  result  of  keen  observation  and  of  life  lived  con- 
tinuously in  those  labours  of  the  hillside  and  the  open 
field  in  which  the  weather  plays  the  main  part — when 
the  reading  of  every  natural  weather  sign  is  part  of  a 
man's  equipment  for  his  work  and  becomes  instruc- 
tive. The  opening  or  closing  of  certain  flowers,  the 
flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of  dew,  the  habits  of 
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animals  before  a  change  of  weather — all  these  and  a 
hundred  other  signs  are  true  prophecies  to  him  who 
can  read  them.  But  the  alphabet  of  this  natural  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  learnt  from  printed  books  and 
collections  of  proverbial  lore,  however  complete.  The 
free  wind  on  the  heath  has  a  thousand  moods,  and  you 
mnst  live  with  it  if  you  would  know  them.  And  when 
you  do  know  them,  or  something  of  them,  you  will  know 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  weather.  I  will  lie 
idly  in  the  sun  through  an  autumn  day  with  any  man. 
Let  no  man  be  contemptuous  of  indolence  ;  sunny  days 
were  made  for  it,  and  when  the  meadows  call  one  must 
go.  But  what  of  the  exhilarating  sting  of  rain  on  the 
face,  with  a  north-easter  under  flying  clouds  challenging 
you  to  try  your  lungs  against  it,  and  making  you  shout 
and  run  for  sheer  physical  joy  of  your  life  ?  Each 
gives  you  its  own  mood  when  it  comes,  and  so  is  the 
best  of  all  while  it  lasts.  H. 

TWO  SINGERS  OF  ACTION. 

<(  Songs  of  Action."    By  A.  Conan  Doyle.    London  : 
Smith,  Elder. 

'"Some  Later  Verses."     By  Bret  Harte.  London: 
Chatto. 

TT  is  a  curious,  but  not  unfamiliar,  result  of  artistic 
experiment  that  it  should  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  merit,  not  of  the  executant,  but  of  another  man. 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle  is  a  delightful  writer  of  prose,  de- 
servedly a  favourite  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people, 
but  the  perusal  of  his  "  Songs  of  Action  "  has  not  given 
us  a  renewed  sense  of  his  talent,  but  of  the  genius  of 
quite  a  different  person.  We  laid  down  the  volume 
with  the  reflection,  "  What  a  wonderful  personality  is 
that  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling!"  It  is  not  that  Mr. 
Doyle  has  consciously  imitated  Mr.  Kipling,  or  has 
not  chosen  perfectly  independent  subjects,  but  that 
throughout  a  large  part  of  his  verse  any  reader  who 
possesses  an  ear  cannot  shake  off  the  incessantly  re- 
curring recollection  of  the  younger  writer.  Without 
the  example  of  Mr.  Kipling,  in  short,  Mr.  Doyle  would 
never  have  written  ballads,  or  he  would  have  written 
them  in  a  totally  different  manner. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle's  style  in  verse  is  not  secondary.  He  is  always 
following  somebody,  often  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit 
and  liveliness,  but  still  following.  In  "The  Dying 
Whip"  it  is  Tennyson,  whose  "Northern  Farmer"  is 
•quite  closely  paralleled,  in  the  professional  vanity  of  the 
dying  man,  his  attitude  to  the  parson,  his  intense  local 
interests.  Here  it  is  curious  that  Mr.  Conan  Doyle 
should  not  have  perceived  that  he  was  simply  trying  to 
rewrite  one  of  the  most  famous  of  lyrical  masterpieces. 
In  "The  Frontier  Line"  it  is  Arndt,  and  the  patriotic 
German  Lied  generally  ;  elsewhere  it  is  Campbell ;  it  is 
even  (or  we  are  much  mistaken)  Mr.  Newbolt.  But, 
most  of  all,  it  is  that  imperious  Mr.  Kipling,  with  his 
fife,  whom  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  like  all  the  other  grave 
old  plodders  who  now  attempt  songs  of  action,  cannot 
help  following  for  their  lines.    Listen  : — 

"  They  have  filled  the  ditch  with  dead, 
And  the  river's  running  red  ; 
But  they  cannot  win  the  gateway  of  Cremona." 
See  "Danny  Deever,"  passim. 

"But  when  it's  'Action  front!'  and  fighting's  to  be 
done, 

Come  one,  come  all,  you  stand  or  fall,  by  the  man 
that  holds  the  gun  !" 
How  about  "  Tommy?" 

"A  bold  mark,  our  old  mark,  is  waiting  over-sea," 
But  this  is  Mr.  Kipling's  old  trail,  his  own  trail,  the 
trail  with  which,  once  for  all,  he  enchanted  our  ears  in 
"  L'Envoi." 

It  is  evidently  possible,  alas  !  to  be  a  very  interesting 
and  accomplished  novelist,  and  yet  not  to  be  a  poet. 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle  writes  of  golf,  of  soldiering,  of 
sailoring,  of  shooting,  but  he  comes  nearest  to  positive 
success  in  his  hunting  songs ;  and  the  piece  in  this 
volume  which  has  given  us  the  most  unalloyed  pleasure 
is  the  pathetic  and  melodious  song  called  "  Master." 
But  his  more  high-spirited  hunting  ballads  are,  many  of 
them,  good  of  their  class,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  we 
recollect,  are  excelled  in  English  only  by  those  mos 
admirable  fox-hunting  poems  which  were  being  watte* 


in  Cheshire  by  Egerton  Warburton  some  sixty  years 
ago  and  are  now  so  unjustly  neglected.  There  is 
nothing  here  quite  so  good  as  "Stags  in  the  Forest," 
but  in  local  songs,  such  as  "The  Farnshire  Cup," 
"The  Old  Gray  Fox"  and  "With  the  Chiddingfolds," 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle  competes  very  agreeably  with 
Warburton  in  a  kind  of  verse  which  has  been  strangely 
little  cultivated  in  the  country  where  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  flourish  best.  We  cannot,  however, 
disguise  the  fact  that  "Songs  of  Action"  is  a  book 
which  has  disappointed  us.  That  Mr.  Conan  Doyle's 
ear  should  prove  defective  and  his  metre  inelastic 
and  imitative,  we  might  have  been  prepared  for, 
but  we  supposed  that  he  would  retain  his  gift  of 
narrative.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  story  told  here 
which  we  are  not  sure  that  the  author  would  tell 
ten  times  better  in  prose.  Even  "  The  Groom's 
Story,"  which  is  the  most  pleasing  of  the  narratives, 
would  be  more  amusing  if  it  were  not  trammelled  in 
rhyme  and  measure.  The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle  writes  is  always  manly  and  fresh,  but  we  beg 
him  to  return  to  his  accepted  province,  since  it  would 
be  mere  flattery  to  deny  that  the  bays  hang  above  his 
reach,  even  when  he  is  on  horseback. 

The  "Later  Verses"  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  will  be 
received  most  kindly  by  those  who  best  recollect  the 
pleasure  which  his  early  poems  gave  to  an  elder 
generation.  He  had  talent  for  expression  in  verse 
which  was  individual  and  commanding.  In  "The 
Lost  Galleon,"  his  earliest  volume,  published  at  San 
Francisco  in  1867,  and  now  of  the  utmost  rarity,  the 
student  will  discover  the  peculiar  qualities  of  metrical 
artifice,  which  were  developed  so  much  more  brilliantly 
in  "The  Heathen  Chinee"  of  three  years  later.  Among 
purely  humorous  poems,  raised  into  distinction  by  an 
occasional  touch  of  pathos,  the  early  lyrics  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  will  always  take  a  high  place.  He  was  never  an 
artist,  in  the  severer  sense  ;  from  the  first  there  were 
blemishes  and  evidences  of  lack  of  care  in  his  work  ; 
but  his  talent  was  of  course  undeniable.  That  it  has 
not  progressed  was  probably  inevitable  ;  that  he  has 
not  had  the  wisdom  to  cease  writing  is  a  fact  for 
which  we  can  scarcely  blame  him.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, to  be  noted  that  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's 
poetry  are  in  the  past.  "The  Spelling  Bee  about 
Angels,"  "The  Station-master  of  Lone  Prairie,"  and 
"The  Old  Camp  Fire"  are  chiefly  valuable  because 
they  awaken  in  our  memory  echoes  of  poems,  by  the 
same  author,  which  gave  us  extreme  and  legitimate 
pleasure  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  REALITY. 

"The  Workers."    By  Walter  A.  Wickoff.  London: 
Heinemann. 

MR.  WICKOFF  certainly  has  the  courage  of  the 
scientific  mind,  for,  resolved  to  entertain  no  ex- 
perience that  came  short  of  reality,  he  set  out  on  a  tramp 
of  some  three  or  four  thousand  miles  across  America 
without  a  cent  in  his  pocket.  He  was  thus  in  a  condition 
favourable  to  the  collecting  of  impressions  from  the  life 
of  the  casual  labourer,  and  the  recital  of  his  adventures 
makes  excellent  reading.  The  vicissitudes  he  passed 
through  were  various;  his  fortunes  as  a  "Day  Labourer 
at  West  Point "  employed  in  company  with  other  suf- 
ferers in  pulling  down  an  old  academic  building,  under 
the  direction  of  a  "Boss,"  seem  to  have  proved  most 
stimulating  to  his  economic  education.  The  "Boss"  re- 
presented the  narrow  exigencies  of  the  contractor,  com- 
pelled by  competition  to  urge  his  human  machine  to  its 
utmost  speed,  by  means  of  incessant  watchfulness  and 
"a  lash  of  stinging  oaths."  But  the  human  being, 
even  when  taken  collectively,  is  after  all  not  a 
"  machine:"  and  our  investigator  begins  to  remark  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  working.  The  nigger- 
driving  boss  is  for  getting  out  of  the  labour  he  has 
paid  for  "  all  the  labour  that  he  can  ;  and,  by  a  strong 
instinct  which  possesses  us,  we  shall  part  with  as  little 
as  we  can."  That  is  the  psychological  side  of  the 
question  of  output  and  rate  of  wages  in  a  nutshell. 
The  wills  and  the  interests  of  master  and  men  are 
opposed.  It  suits  the  one  to  get  all  he  can  and  the 
other  to  give  the  least  possible. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  economics 
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from  the  psychological  side,  this  book  is  excellent  as  a 
narrative.  Some  of  the  adventures  and  experiences, 
written  as  they  are  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  experi- 
ment, convey  interesting  revelations,  and  each  one  is  told 
with  an  air  of  vivid  reality.  The  book  deserves  to  be 
read  as  much  for  its  literary  excellence  as  for  its  valuable 
contribution  to  social  knowledge. 

FICTION. 

"Between  two  Wives  ;  or,  A  Doctor's  Dilemma."  By 
William  Turville.    London  :  Sonnenschein. 

THIS  is  the  latest  variation  on  that  old  story  of  the 
foolish  wife  who  disappears  in  a  fit  of  groundless 
jealousy,  and  allows  her  husband  to  marry  her  wicked 
rival  in  the  belief  that  she  is  dead.  In  this  particular 
version  the  first  wife  comes  back  after  having  served  as 
a  nurse  in  the  Franco-German  war,  and  obtains  a 
situation  as  page  and  stable-boy  to  her  husband,  who 
is  a  country  doctor.  The  second  wife  is  gorgeously 
wicked,  and,  discovering  the  identity  of  No.  1,  first 
endeavours  to  kill  her  with  cholera  virus,  using  the 
gum  on  the  flap  of  an  envelope  as  vehicle,  and  subse- 
quently administers  arsenic  by  means  of  a  sponge  cake. 
Her  machinations  are,  of  course,  brought  to  nought  by 
the  Providence  that  watches  over  particularly  foolish 
heroines,  and  she  therefore  kills  herself,  leaving  the 
doctor  and  No.  1  to  be  happy  ever  after.  The  story  is 
told  with  a  certain  amount  of  ingenuity  and  entire 
freedom  from  hysteria  ;  but  it  is  all  very  dreary,  and 
goes  far  to  prove  the  assertion  of  that  experienced 
publisher  who  declared  once  that  anybody  can  write  a 
novel. 

"In  the  Promised  Land."    By  Mary  Anderson.  Lon- 
don :  Downey. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  has  here  made  a  very  successful 
attempt  to  elongate  and  make  unspeakably  dreary  some 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  Hebrew  legends. 
The  heroine  of  this  very  tedious  book  is  no  other  than 
Rahab,  the  charitable  prostitute  of  Jericho,  and  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  elongator  will  fail  to 
guess  at  her  story  as  here  developed.  She  falls  in  love 
with  one  of  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua,  and,  failing  to 
win  his  affections,  persuades  a  discarded  lover  to  com- 
pass his  death.  Her  schemes  naturally  fail,  and  she  is 
brought  to  much  tribulation,  after  which  she  repents, 
and,  at  Joshua's  suggestion,  goes  forth  to  start  a 
rescue  society.  There  are  elaborate  descriptions  of  the 
fall  of  Jericho  and  the  taking  of  Ai,  and  the  stoning  of 
Achan  and  his  family ;  and  altogether  it  is  as  dull  a 
book  as  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive.  Verily  the  way 
of  the  elongator  is  hard. 

"The  Rascal  Club"  (Neely),  by  Julius  Chambers,  is 
really  a  book  of  boyish  adventure  or  Bad  Boy's  Diary, 
and  as  such  might  stand  on  its  own  merits.  With  the 
exception  of  "  Our  Fairy  Godmother,"  which  has  a 
"  story-book"  ring  about  it,  the  tales  are  amusing  and 
sound  genuine.  But  the  author  has  ushered  in  the 
simple  little  book  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  that  would 
prejudice  anybody  against  it.  He  has  got  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  to  write  the  preface,  which  begins,  "  I  like 
'  The  Rascal  Club  Genius  cannot  be  more  de- 
lightfully occupied  than  in  retracing  the  scenes,'  "  &c. 
Then  comes  Mr.  Howells'  "  I  like  best  the  first  chapter  : 
but  I  have  liked  all  your  serious  chapters,"  &c.  Two 
minor  stars  follow,  with  very  handsome  testimonials, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  all  comes  (presumably)  the  author 
himself,  in  yet  another  preface,  to  tell  us  that  "  a  young 
heart  was  written  into  these  words  and  remains  there. 
....  This  contribution  to  the  pathos  of  human  life 
and  struggle  goes  to  the  reader  as  it  was  written." 
And  so  it  does  at  last,  after  we  have  been  permitted  to 
admire  a  well-nourished  looking  portrait  of  the  author. 

"The  Betrothal  of  James"  (Bliss),  by  Charles 
Hannan,  is  the  wildest  farce,  occasionally  laughable. 
James  is  a  young  doctor  who  discovers  a  pill.  The  pill 
gives  renewed  youth  and  vitality  to  its  swallower,  but 
cannot  be  made  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  female  cat. 
The  first  abortive  experiments  with  the  pills  and  the 
final  extermination  of  all  female  cats  nearer  home  than 
the  Pacific  Isles  are  given  with  immense  comic  intention 
and  some  effectiveness. 


We  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  read  right 
through  "John  Maverell  "  (Stock),  by  J.  Duncan  Craig. 
It  began  well.  We  were  rather  interested  in  Rigolo 
and  the  life-convict  Trelcat.  When  the  next  chapter 
left  them  and  introduced  Adele  and  Guy  de  Castelaras, 
we  were  sorry,  but  still  patient.  When  the  third 
chapter  brought  in  Reginald  Vere  and  Violet,  we  began 
to  feel  annoyed.  The  fourth  dragged  us  away  to  one 
Raoul  and  a  mysterious  Marquis  de  Mayerne,  who 
might  have  stept  straight  out  of  Ouida.  The  fifth 
brought  us  back,  with  relief,  to  the  original  convict  of 
the  first  chapter,  only  to  drop  him  again  shortly  for  such 
a  procession  of  utter  strangers  that  it  would  be  about 
as  easy  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  book  and  its  plot 
as  to  sketch  the  entire  Drury  Lane  pantomime  from 
memory.  If  "John  Maverell"  had  about  a  tenth  of  the 
people  and  a  third  of  the  pages  that  it  now  has,  it  might 
be  quite  a  readable  novel. 

"Better  Late  than  Never"  (Griffith  Farran),  by  Emma 
Marshall,  is  one  of  its  author's  nice  moral  books  for 
girls.  There  is  a  black,  black  villain,  and  the 
heroine  is  very  sweet  indeed.  When  the  villain's  real 
wife  turns  up  to  spoil  his  second  wedding,  and  the  veil 
and  wreath  are  crushed  into  a  melancholy  wreck,  we 
feel  young  again.  Mrs.  Marshall  herself  says,  "  I  have 
no  doubt  the  maidens  of  these  days  will  think  [the  book] 
old  fashioned,  romantic,  and  sentimental."  Well,  we 
think  they  will. 

"The  Last  Lemurian  "  (Bowden),  by  G.  Firth  Scott, 
ought  to  thrill  people  under  eighteen.  There  is  an 
enormous  red-haired  woman  in  it,  with  a  yellow  body 
and  a  "greenish  phosphorescence."  There  are 
horrible  little  monkey-men  who  are  her  subjects  ;  and 
there  is  any  amount  of  gold,  in  no  shabby  nuggets  but 
satisfying  boulders.  Altogether,  there  is  no  stinginess 
about  Mr.  Firth  Scott.  Few  who  read  him  will  "  ask 
for  more  " — a  statement  which  can  be  read  in  two  ways, 
according  to  taste. 

"The  Man  of  the  Family"  (Macmillan),  by  F.  Emily 
Phillips,  was  a  woman,  but  otherwise  a  fine  manly  little 
fellow  enough.  The  book  is  a  little  too  clever,  too 
strenuous,  and  has  the  undercurrent  of  vehement  asser- 
tion that  women  really  have  a  sense  of  honour  and  a 
sense  of  humour  that  one  so  commonly  detects  in 
women's  novels.  "Who's  a  denigin'  of  it"  — 
nowadays  ? 

"  Selah  Harrison"  (Bentley),  by  S.  Macnaughtan,  has 
distinct  merit.  Selah  is  the  son  of  an  admirably  realised 
old  Border  couple  ;  his  mother  had  one  deception  in  her 
life  :  her  name  was  Marjorie — a  carnal  name — and  she 
signed  herself  "  M.  Harrison"  only,  hoping  that 
"Mary"  or  "Martha"  might  be  deduced  from  the 
"  M."  Selah's  austere  youth,  his  passion  for  Con- 
stance, and  above  all  his  marriage  with  Janet  are  all 
excellently  done.  There  is  a  slip  here  and  there  of  a 
superficial  kind.  For  instance,  Janet's  father,  on  page 
244,  talks  like  this  : — 

"  None  of  your  aesthetic  worship  for  me.  Four  plain 
walls  and  a  pulpit  are  all  that  is  necessary,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,"  and  on  page  259  he  says,  "  Ye're  bawth 
auld  enough  to  knaw  yer  awn  minds." 

On  the  whole,  there  is  very  little  to  find  fault  with  and 
a  great  deal  to  admire.  Miss  Macnaughtan  has  humour, 
imagination,  and  a  good  gift  of  direct  writing  which 
ought  to  carry  her  far. 

"Miss  Erin"  (Methuen),  by  M.  E.  Francis,  is  as 
pleasant  as  all  Mrs.  Blundell's  books,  though  it  has 
not  quite  the  pathos  or  fun  of  her  village  studies.  Miss 
Erin  is  a  hot-brained,  kind-hearted  Irish  girl,  with 
strong  patriotic  ideas  that  land  her  in  serious  difficulties. 
She  falls  in  love  with  a  level-headed  Englishman,  who 
takes  provokingly  sane  views  of  her  beloved  isle,  and  a 
pretty  complication  can  be  at  once  guessed  at.  The 
two  are  got  ingeniously  out  of  their  deadlock  without 
the  positive  conversion  of  either.  It  is  an  extremely 
readable  story,  but  in  no  way  remarkable. 

"  With  Bought  Swords  "  (Long),  by  Harry  Fowler, 
gives  us  a  little  fighting  and  a  little  love-making — 
the  latter  supplemented  by  a  little  vulgarity.  Page  50 
is  a  specimen  of  what  we  mean,  with  the  eternal  itera- 
tion of  "  Miss  Burrage  "  and  "Mr.  Monmouth,"  and 
the  lady's  graceful  speech  at  the  end.  Altogether  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  book. 

"  Little  Miss  Prim "  (F.  V.  White),  by  Florence 
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Warden,  gives  us  a  misunderstood  little  governess, 
beloved  by  her  employer's  son,  all  in  the  good  old  style. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  make  us  think  her  a  thief  by 
some  juggling  with  a  trinket,  and  another  attempt  to 
associate  her  with  a  compromising  individual  who  meets 
her  on  country  roads,  and  makes  her  fall  off  her  bicycle. 
We  know  it  will  all  fall  through  and  leave  Miss  Prim 
as  white  as  the  driven  snow.  The  only  thing  we  were 
hardly  prepared  for  was  the  unspeakable  lameness  of 
the  explanation  at  the  end. 

"Where  the  Trade-wind  Blows"  (Macmillan),  by 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield,  is  a  highly  entertaining 
•collection  of  West  Indian  tales.  We  enjoyed  them  all 
— from  Candace,  with  her  beauty,  her  easy  morals,  and 
her  family  "  of  all  shades,"  to  poor  Sybil  and  her  lover, 
with  his  English  bride.  Mrs.  Crowninshield  knows  her 
subject  right  through,  and  can  write  what  she  knows. 
All  the  sketches  are  worth  reading. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

TN  imitation  of  the  old  cycles  of  songs  in  praise  of 
Gloriana,  a  collection  of  madrigals  has  been  formed, 
especially  addressed  to  the  Queen,  and  written  by, 
amongst  others,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson, 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  William  Watson, 
and  the  Poet  Laureate.  We  understand  that  these 
poems  have  now  been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty,  who 
has  had  them  read  to  her,  and  has  expressed  her 
gratified  approval.  They  have  been  returned  to  Sir 
Walter  Parratt,  who  will  have  them  set  to  music  by  the 
leading  composers  of  the  day,  and  published  as  a  hand- 
some volume. 

Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.  announce  that  they 
have  arranged  to  issue  a  series  of  Modern  Plays,  edited 
by  R.  Brimley  Johnson  and  Miss  N.  Erichsen.  The 
aim  of  this  series  is  to  represent,  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  activity  of  the  modern  drama — not  confined  to  stage 
performance — in  England  and  throughout  the  continent 
of  Europe.  "  Love's  Comedy,"  which  marks  a  transition 
from  the  early  romantic  to  the  later  social  plays,  is  the 
only  important  work  of  Ibsen's  which  has  not  yet  been 
translated  into  English.  The  name  of  Strindberg, 
whose  position  in  Sweden  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
Ibsen  in  Norway,  will  be  almost  new  to  the  English 
public.  Villiers'  "  La  Rdvolte  "  is  a  striking  forecast 
of  "  The  Doll's  House."  Verhaeren  is  already  known 
here  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  Belgian  writers,  who, 
like  Maeterlinck,  uses  the  French  tongue  ;  and  Brieux 
is  among  the  most  attractive  of  the  younger  native 
French  dramatists.  Ostrovsky's  "The  Storm,"  paint- 
ing "The  Dark  World,"  is  generally  recognised  as  the 
characteristic  Russian  drama.  "The  Convert,"  by 
Stepniak,  will  be  specially  interesting  as  its  author's 
only  dramatic  attempt. 

The  work  of  translation  has  been  entrusted  to  English 
writers  (specially  conversant  with  the  literatures  repre- 
sented), who,  in  many  cases,  are  already  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  authors  they  are  here  inter- 
preting. Every  play  will  be  translated  in  exteuso, 
and,  if  in  verse,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  original 
metres.  The  volumes  will  contain  brief  introductions, 
bibliological  and  explanatory  rather  than  critical,  and 
such  annotations  as  may  be  necessary.  Arrangements 
are  also  in  progress  with  representative  dramatists  of 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  Further 
translations  have  been  promised  by  Dr.  Garnett, 
Messrs.  Walter  Leaf,  Justin  Huntly  MacCarthy,  G.  A. 
Greene,  &c. 

"  Good-Will,"  a  monthly  magazine  with  Christian 
Social  news,  edited  by  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley, 
will  in  future  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton 
&  Co.  These  publishers  have  also  acquired  from  Messrs. 
Masters  the  series  of  children's  books  by  Stella  Austin, 
and  have  in  preparation  a  new  issue. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  announces  that  he  will  imme- 
diately commence  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  novels 
of  Jane  Austen,  under  the  title  of  the  Winchester  Edition. 
It  will  not  be  supplemented  by  either  introduction  or 
notes,  the  publisher  relying  on  the  efforts  of  the  printer, 


paper-maker  and  binder,  Messrs.  Constable  of  Edin- 
burgh being  responsible  for  the  typography.  The  size 
of  the  volumes  and  the  type  used  will  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  Stevenson,  while  a  cover  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Laurence  Housman.  The  first  two 
volumes,  which  will  comprise  "Sense  and  Sensibility," 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  and  will  contain  as 
frontispiece  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Miss  Austen, 
from  a  picture  made  by  her  sister  Cassandra. 

Mr.  John  Lane  will  publish  almost  immediately  a 
new  volume  of  poems,  principally  lyrical,  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge.  The  author's  name  is  well  known 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  William  Heinemann's  collected 
volume  of  Coleridge's  Letters,  which  was  issued  in  1895, 
and  also  in  connexion  with  the  volume  entitled  "Anima 
Poetae,"  which  consisted  of  selections  from  his  grand- 
father's note-books.  At  present  Mr.  Coleridge's  atten- 
tion is  centred  on  Mr.  Murray's  new  edition  of  Byron's 
Poetical  Works,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
last  April. 

A  new  monthly  magazine,  called  "The  Cornish 
Magazine,"  will  make  its  appearance  on  1  July.  It 
is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  Cornwall,  and  will  include 
Cornish  descriptive  articles,  Cornish  stories,  articles  on 
Cornish  Antiquities,  Superstitions,  Folk  Lore,  Man- 
ners and  Customs,  Biographies,  Ruined  and  Buried 
Churches,  Smuggling  and  Wrecking,  Cornish  Gardens, 
Cornish  Art,  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  Cornishmen  chiefly  and  readers 
generally.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton. 

Some  of  the  work  of  M.  Brunetiere,  the  French  critic 
and  editor  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  is  to  be 
presented  to  English  readers  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  on 
the  20th  inst. ,  under  the  title  of  "Brunetiere's  Essays 
in  French  Literature."  The  selections  made  by  the 
translator,  Mr.  Nichol  Smith,  are  from  five  volumes  of 
Brunetiere's  writings,  and  contain  the  essays  on  "  The 
Essential  Character  of  French  Literature,"  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Women  on  French  Literature,"  "The  Philo- 
sophy of  Moliere,"  "Voltaire  and  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau," "The  Classic  and  Romantic,"  "Impressionist 
Criticism,"  and  "  An  Apology  for  Rhetoric." 

An  interesting  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry 
Howard  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  & 
Woods  for  the  22nd  inst.  Besides  several  fine  extra 
illustrated  works  and  Editions  de  luxe,  &c. ,  it  com- 
prises an  almost  unrivalled  series  of  sporting  and 
illustrated  humorous  works,  by  Aiken,  Rowlandson, 
Theodore  Lane,  Cruikshank,  Sneyd,  &c. ,  with  some 
fine  original  collections  of  water-colour  drawings  (un- 
published). The  books  are  all  in  levant  morocco 
bindings,  with  special  artistic  toolings,  and  the  end 
leaves  of  many  are  from  original  designs  by  the  late 
William  Morris. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society,  now 
being  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  is  this 
year  more  particularly  devoted  to  book  plates  by  modern 
designers  and  engravers.  In  recent  times,  through  the 
more  general  possession  of  books,  the  designs  for  book 
plates  have  become  gradually  transformed  from  purely 
heraldic  devices  to  general  designs  indicating  perhaps 
the  pursuits  or  the  portrait  of  the  book-owner.  The 
ancient  and  modern  ideas  are  fully  exemplified  in  this 
interesting  collection. 

The  next  number  of  the  Story  of  the  Empire  Series 
to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  &  Son  relates 
to  the  history  and  growth  of  New  Zealand,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Fortunate  Isles  :  the  Story  of  a  Colony," 
written  by  Mr.  Reeves,  the  Agent-General  of  the 
Colony.  The  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject,  and  his  active  experiences  of  New  Zealand, 
justify  great  expectations  for  this  particular  number. 

The  new  Naval  War  Game  invented  by  Mr.  Fred. 
T.  Jane,  the  author  of  "All  the  World's  Fighting 
Ships,"  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  &   Co.     The  points  of  difference  between  the 
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Military  and  the  Naval  War  Games  are  numerous.  In 
the  latter,  every  possible  tactical  or  strategical  problem 
can  be  tested,  and  every  type  of  ship,  gun,  armour  or 
projectile  is  allowed  for.  The  rules  have  been  revised 
and  approved  by  many  competent  authorities. 

Messrs.  Goupil  are  doing  well  in  their  endeavours  to 
bring  home  to  us  the  comparative  excellence  of  our 
great  painter-artists.  The  first  volume  of  a  series 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  famous  British  Artists,  with 
numerous  reproductions  of  the  most  notable  specimens 
of  their  individual  workmanship,  is  being  undertaken 
by  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  who  writes  on  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  The  volume  is  to  have  fifty  full-page  plates, 
and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  works  on  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough. 

NEW  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

''Railway  Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Electrical."  By  J.W.  C 
Haldane.    London  :  Spon. 

A WELL-WRITTEN  and  interesting  book  on  a  subject  so 
highly  technical  as  modern  engineering  is  as  difficult  to 
write  as  it  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  we  have  unusual  reasons  for 
congratulating  Mr.  Haldane.  In  this  volume  he  describes  the 
main  processes  of  railway  engineering  and  the  chief  modern 
machines  employed  in  them.  He  begins  with  the  modern 
inventions  for  felling  timber,  extracting  stumps,  preparing  logs 
and  so  forth  ;  he  proceeds  with  accounts  of  railroad  surveying, 
levelling,  tunnelling  and  bridge-making,  and  then  plunges  into 
locomotive  construction,  taking  as  his  text  the  great  works  of 
the  North  Western  Railway  at  Crewe.  Technical  details, 
sections  and  specifications  are  not  spared  the  reader,  but  they 
are  explained  so  carefully  that  any  tyro  may  understand  them. 
The  volume  is  a  marvellous  story  of  mechanical  progress,  and  it 
should  interest  a  large  body  of  the  public. 

"  Miscellaneous  Papers."  By  Heinrich  Hertz.  Authorised 
English  translation.    London  :  Macmillan. 

When  the  late  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Bonn 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty  he  had  to  face  a  serious  problem  of 
life  that  continually  meets  the  young  student  of  an  applied 
science.  He  had  already  made  some  progress  in  engineering 
studies,  and  had  been  sent  by  his  parents  to  Munich  to  complete 
them.  But  as  Huxley  in  England  soon  came  to  doubt,  and  then 
to  disbelieve,  that  the  practical  pursuit  of  medicine  was  a  life- 
work  congenial  to  him.  so  Hertz  hesitated  to  devote  his  life  to  a 
practical  industry.  After  consultation  with  his  parents  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  theoretical  science.  The  result, 
as  in  Huxley's  case,  amply  justified  the  choice  of  pure  science. 
No  doubt  as  an  engineer  he  would  have  won  fame  and  fortune  ; 
as  an  original  investigator  in  physics  he  conducted  a  series  of 
brilliant  researches  that  greatly  advanced  mechanical  and 
electrical  science,  and  that  gave  him  a  lasting  place  in  the 
history  of  knowledge.  The  present  translators  of  his  collected 
works,  Professor  Jones  and  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  University  College 
of  Wales,  have  handled  a  serious  task  with  success,  and  have 
added  sufficient  biographical  matter  to  string  together  the  long 
series  of  memoirs  which  they  have  collected  and  translated. 

"  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein  issuing 
from  an  Orifice,  and  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Velocities 
within  it."  By  H.  Bazin.  Translated  by  John  C.  Trautwine. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Mr.  Bazin  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  upon 
hydraulics,  and  this  essay,  which  appeared  originally  as  a 
memoir  of  the  French  Academy,  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  hydraulic  engineers.  Naturally  it  is  technical  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  interesting  to  the  general 
public ;  but  the  translation  is  well  done. 

"Papers  and  Notes  on  the  Genesis  and  Matrix  of  the  Diamond." 
By  the  late  Henry  Carvill  Lewis.  Edited  from  his  un- 
published MSS.  By  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney.  London  : 
Longmans. 

The  premature  death  of  Professor  Carvill  Lewis  removed 
from  geological  .science  an  acute  thinker  and  most  brilliant 
observer.  One  of  his  last  pieces  of  work — unfortunately  left 
unfinished — was  a  minute  examination  of  the  diamond-bearing 
strata  at  Kimberley.  Fortunately  the  papers  left  behind  were 
entrusted  to  Professor  Bonney,  himself  a  leading  authority  upon 
mineralogy.  Carvill  Lewis  described  with  great  care  the  very 
peculiar  mineral  which  forms  the  matrix  of  diamonds  at 
Kimberley,  and  which  he  afterwards  discovered  in  America. 
In  this  volume  his  theories  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  mode  of 
origin  of  the  matrix  are  set  forth  and  discussed. 

"Steam  Boilers."  By  George  Halliday.  Arnold's  Practical 
Science  Manuals.    London  :  Edward  Arnold. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Meldola  Mr. 
Arnold  is  issuing  a  scries  of  manuals  of  practical  science,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  bridge  over  what  it  is  hoped  will 


prove  a  temporary  phase  in  English  technical  instruction.  The 
natural  course  of  events,  as  followed  in  Germany,  and  here  and 
there  in  England,  where  adequate  technical  schools  exist,  is 
that  students  should  learn  the  general  principles  underlying  any 
industry  before  they  proceed  to  apply  them.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  there  are  in  every  trade  in  England  a  large 
number  of  persons  familiar  with  the  practical  side  but  quite 
ignorant  of  even  elementary  science.  For  these  evening  classes 
have  been  organized,  and  this  series  of  text-books  is  designed 
specially  for  them.  We  have  considered  Mr.  Halliday's 
volume  from  this  point  of  view,  and  we  find  it  clear  and 
interesting. 

"  The  Mathematical  Psychology  of  Cratry  and  Boole."  By  Mary 
Everest  Boole.    London  :  Sonnenschein. 

In  the  ordinary  operations  of  mathematics  many  of  the 
processes  have  no  intrinsic  harmony  with  the  facts  upon  which 
they  are  employed,  but  depend  upon  some  accidental  limit  of 
human  nature  ;  thus,  in  arithmetic,  we  stop  at  the  number  ten 
and  begin  again  with  tens.  There  is  no  actual  break  in  the 
series  of  numbers  ;  if  a  break  has  to  be  made,  twelve  would  be 
a  point  more  convenient  :  but,  from  the  accident  that  we  have 
five  fingers  on  each  hand,  ten  has  been  accepted.  So,  also,  in 
the  abstruser  departments  of  mathematics  concessions  of  an 
anthropomorphic  nature  abound.  This  curious  and  interesting 
little  volume  endeavours  to  show  how  a  study  of  mathematics 
from  this  point  of  view  helps  one  to  distinguish  between  the 
relative  and  the  absolute,  the  structure  and  the  provisional 
scaffolding  in  other  regions  of  thought. 

"  Humphry  Davy."    By  Professor  Thorpe.    London  :  Cassell. 

Professor  Thorpe  has  been  successful,  in  this  volume  of  the 
century  science  series,  in  setting  out  the  salient  points  in  Davy's 
life  so  as  to  make  a  readable  story. 

"Alternating  Currents  of  Electricity  and  the  Theory  of  Trans- 
formers."   By  Alfred  Still.    London  :  Whittaker. 

This  useful  little  treatise  is  written  partly  for  students  and 
partly  for  electrical  engineers  whose  practical  knowledge  out- 
runs their  acquaintance  with  theory.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  avoidance  of  mathematics  and  the  substitution  of  the 
graphical  for  the  analytic  method  is  of  great  utility. 

"  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration  for  all  Civil  Service. 
Intermediate  Army,  University  and  Teachers'  Examinations 
with  Solutions  to  the  most  Difficult  Questions  set  at  these 
Examinations."    By  Edward  Murray.    London  :  Blackie. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  Chinese  method  persists  in 
many  of  the  higher  English  examinations.  Subjects  are 
proposed  and  questions  are  set  with  regard  to  the  difficulty 
rather  than  to  the  utility  of  the  operations  involved.  This 
applies  specially  to  higher  arithmetic.  No  doubt  the  philosophy 
of  numbers  is  a  fascinating  intellectual  discipline,  and  has  a 
place  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  highest  kind  of  mathe- 
matical training.  But  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
what  is  known  technically  as  higher  arithmetic  is  in  a  majority 
of  cases  a  cumbrous  proceeding.  For  practical  purposes  the 
simpler  methods  of  Algebra  can  be  applied  easily  to  the 
elaborate  problems  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
solved  by  arithmetic.  While  the  present  rather  stupid  system 
lasts  this  little  volume,  which  is  ingenious  and  careful,  will  help 
candidates  for  examinations  to  solve  problems  of  a  nature  and 
in  a  fashion  which  is  suitable  to  their  examinations,  but  which, 
if  they  are  wise,  they  will  reject  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

"  Industrial  Electricity."  Translated  and  adapted  from  the 
French  of  Henry  de  Graffigny.  By  A.  G.  Elliot.  London : 
Whittaker. 

This  is  a  brightly  written  little  volume,  but  it  seems  super- 
fluous to  go  to  a  foreign  source  for  an  elementary  treatise  upon 
a  science  which  has  made  so  much  progress  in  this  country. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Paris."  By  Emile  Zola.  Translated  by  Ernest  Alfred  Vize- 
telly.    London  :  Chatto. 

SINCE  the  English  reader — the  reader  who  has  no  French,  it 
must  be  assumed — demands  translations  of  current  French 
novels,  M.  Zola's  writings  must  needs  be  translated.  They  are, 
whatever  else  they  may  be,  notorious — a  more  imperative  claim 
than  the  fine  gold  of  art.  Mr.  Vizetelly  touches  on  the 
"  religious  aspects  "  of  the  trilogy — "London,  Rome,  Paris" — 
with  true  Zolaist  conviction  in  his  preface,  and  he  finds  that 
taking  the  three  novels  as  a  whole,  they  are  "essentially  sym- 
bolical." Well,  no  doubt,  you  may  allegorise  almost  anything  - 
into  symbolism.  Thus  the  Abbe  Froment  is  Man  (pregnant 
discovery!).  And  his  struggles  are  between  Religion  (the 
Roman  Catholic  Church)  on  the  one  side  and  Reason  and  Life 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Vizetelly's  translation  reads  smoothly, 
though  we  hap  on  such  vulgarities  as  "she  guessed  his  thoughts, 
like  she  guessed  those  of  the  others"  (p.  213). 

"  Modern  English  P  rose  Writers."    By  Frank  Preston  Stearns. 
London  :  Putnam. 
Mr.   Stearns  delivers  judgment  upon   Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Froude,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Ruskin  and  others,  with  a  serene 
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unconsciousness  of  the  absolute  incapacity  which  his  attempts 
in  criticism  invariably  proclaim.  He  utters  his  little  nothings 
with  a  solemnity  that  is  excessively  ludicrous.  To  take  his 
measure,  he  must  be  sampled.  "  In  the  literature  of  art 
Ruskin  stands  alone.1'  This  is  good  if  let  alone.  But  Mr. 
Stearns  will  never  let  anything  alone,  but  heaps  banality  on 
banality  thus:  "  Eastlake,  Walter  Pater  and  Mr.  Crowe" — ye 
gods,  such  names  commingled ! — "  are  more  trustworthy  critics, 
but  they  do  not  possess  a  tithe  of  Ruskin's  insight  and 
eloquence."  Another  example,  this  time  of  De  Quincey. 
"There  is  a  keenness  and  flexibility  to  his  style  which  is  more 
French  than  English,  and  suggests  that  the  prefix  to  his  name 
may  have  brought  with  it  a  genuine  Gallic  quality.  If 
Thackeray's  satire  may  be  compared  to  the  acid  of  a  lemon, 
we  might  say  that  the  pleasant  flavour  of  De  Quincey  is  not 
unlike  the  juice  of  a  lime"  (why  not  "  of  a  quince?").  After 
"  trusting,"  with  a  superfluous  air  of  patronage,  that  the  new 
edition  of  De  Quincey  which,  as  he  is  "  informed,"  is  just 
published  maybe  "appreciated,"  Mr.  Stearns  severely  concludes 
"at  the  same  time  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  of  him." 
We  are  unfeignedly  thankful,  as  we  observe  this  fine  air  of 
finality.  There's  an  end  of  Stearns  on  De  Quincey.  After 
this,  we  wonder  not  that  Mr.  Stearns  thinks  "  Macaulay  was 
very  much  like  Voltaire,"  and  "Gustave  Dore  resembled  Dickens 
strikingly,"  and  that  he  should  record  his  preference — "  it  may 
be  my  own  idiosyncrasy,"  he  pompously  announces— of  Crabb 
Robinson's  "  Diary  "  ("  Crabbe  "  he  poetically  spells  it)  to  the 
"  Essays  of  Elia." 

"  Our  Living   Generals."     By  Arthur    Temple.     Lonaon  : 
Melrose. 

Not  less  than  twelve  "living  generals"  figure  in  these 
biographical  sketches,  not  merely  such  as  are  alive  and 
in  the  Army  List,  but  active  and  militant.  What  is  more,  Mr. 
Temple  might  easily  have  enlarged  the  list.  We  miss,  for 
example,  Sir  William  Lockhart,  all  of  which  is  a  sign,  and  a 
welcome  sign,  the  little  phrase  "our  only  General,"  once  so 
common,  has  lost  its  virtue.  The  most  waggish  commentator  of 
things  military  has  given  it  up,  so  utterly  obsolete  is  the  humour 
of  it.  Mr.  Temple's  sketches  are  commendably  brief  and  fair- 
minded.  They  are  brightly  -written  so  far  as  they  deal  with 
"  service."  The  Commander-in-Chief  heads  the  gallery  of  por- 
traiture— portraiture  in  the  pictorial  sense  is  an  added  attraction 
to  the  book — and  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  fitly  closes  the  gallant 
array.  Altogether,  the  book  is  pleasant  and  proud  reading.  It 
is  good  to  read  once  more  how  Sir  Redvers  Buller  won  the  V.C., 
and  good,  too,  to  read  of  a  certain  splendid  deed  of  courage  by 
another  hero  of  the  V.C.  which  Lord  Roberts  has  modestly 
refrained  from  chronicling  in  his  memoirs  Such  exploits  as  are 
here  recorded  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  George  White,  Sir 
Baker  Russell,  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  and  the  rest  of  the  distin- 
guished band,  deal  also  with  the  whole  art  of  generalship, 
though  of  necessity  in  brief  measure.  The  careers  of  our  living 
generals  are,  in  fact,  epitomised,  but  Mr.  Temple  has  done  his 
work  in  an  agreeable  and  workmanlike  fashion. 

"Whitaker's  Naval  and  Military  Directory,  1898."  London: 
Whitaker. 

This  new  Naval  and  Military  Directory  is  an  extremely 
skilful,  handy  and  useful  volume.  The  information  it  affords  is 
of  the  completest,  and  it  is  set  forth  with  admirable  clearness. 
The  plan  of  the  book  fulfils  the  main  objects  of  a  book  for 
reference — facility  of  reference  and  accuracy  of  statement — with 
unexceptional  thoroughness.  The  alphabetical  list  of  officers 
shows  at  a  glance  the  name,  rank,  age,  present  station  and 
service  of  every  officer  on  the  Active  List  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Royal  Marines.  The  Navy  List  gives  the  names  of  all  the 
ships,  with  full  equipment,  speed,  tonnage,  guns,  engines,  names 
of  officers  serving  on  each  vessel ;  while  the  Army  section  of  the 
book  is  precisely  as  succinct  and  complete.  There  are  excellent 
introductions  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Clowes  and  other  expert  hands,  and 
such  matters  as  badges  of  rank  and  precedence  are  competently 
treated.  To  sum  up,  having  tested  it  in  many  ways,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  new  Whitaker  to  be  a  model 
reference-book. 
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"  In  many  respects  a  notable  novel." 

  — The  Speaker. 
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SPEAKER  — "A  novel,  the  popularity  of  which  is  assured  from  the 
outset  Robert  Trewinnot  himself  is  a  delightfully  drawn  per- 
sonality, and  Mrs.  Kernahan's  vivacious  pen  traces  his  history  in  the 

liveliest  and  most  realistic  manner  We  are  not  going  to  divulge 

the  elaborate  plot.    It  is  full  of  strange  surprises,  and  cannot  fail  to- 

prove  thrilling!  y  interesting  A  writer  so  gifted  with  racy  humour, 

keen  observation,  and  vigorous  eloquence.  Mrs.  Kernahan  possesses 
not  only  these  agreeable  qualities,  but  the  more  solid  virtues  of  sympa- 
thetic insight,  tender  pathos,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women".  '  Trewinnot  of  Guy's  '  is  in  many  respects  a  note- 
able  novel." 

WORLD. — "The  story  teems  with  incident.  Every  personage  is  a 
character  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  their  cleverness,  or  the 
perceptive  powers  which  they  reveal.  The  hero,  Trewinnot  himself,  is 
admirably  drawn.  The  enthusiastic  young  student,  at  once  light- 
hearted  and  earnest,  with  his  capacity  for  whole-souled  devotion  and 
his  enjoyment  of  'a  lark,'  could  hardly  be  better  done.  This  breezy 
and  attractive  personality  dominates  the  whole  style  of  the  book." 

DAILY  NEWS. — " It  is  a  well-written,  well-constructed  story.  With 
a  light  and  firm  touch  she  weaves  her  threads  of  humour  and  tragedy  as 
she  depicts  the  manners  of  a  profession  that  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  comes  in  contact  with  human  nature  as  it  is.  Trewinnot  is  a 
pleasant  hero.  Headlong,  sincere,  and  capable,  he  is  very  much  alive. 
He  interests  us  from  the  moment  we  meet  him,  a  penniless  medical 
student  sorely  in  need  of  a  dinner.  With  a  humour,  the  charm  of  which, 
is  its  air  of  spontaneity,  Mrs.  Kernahan  draws  the  various  members  of 
the  family  circle.  .  .  .  The  book  is  worthy  of  the  writer  of  that  fine  first 
novel,  '  The  House  of  Rimmon.'  " 

SKETCH.—"  Mrs.  Kernahan's  pictures  of  medical  student  life,  doctors, 
dispensers,  loctim  tenuis,  are  admirable,  and  have  obviously  been  studied 
from  'the  real  and  nude  figure.'  .  .  .  Lets  us  behind  the  scenes,  and 
gives  us  a  singularly  realistic  and  edifying  picture  of  the  '  club  doctor."  " 

ST.  JAMES'S  BUDGET.— "A  vividly  realistic  picture  of  medical 
life.  Every  one  connected  with  the  noble  profession  of  healing  should 
at  once  read  '  Trewinnot  of  Guy's.'  " 

LITERARY  WORLD.— "  This  entertaining  novel.  From  its  amusing 
commencement  to  the  tragic  ending,  '  Trewinnot  of  Guy's '  is  always 
interesting.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Kernahan's  pictures  of  London  life  are  both 
humorous  and  pathetic." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "  The  author  can  describe  character  or 

sketch  a  scene  with  rare  graphic  power." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "  There  are  touches  of  genuine  observa- 
tion in  the  book — the  routine  of  an  overworked  doctor  practising  in  a 
poor  London  district,  for  instance.  We  feel  that  the  author  is  here  at 
home  with  her  subject." 

ACADEMY.— "It  brings  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen  up  to  date." 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS.—"  It  is  a  very  sad  but 
interesting  story,  and  shows  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  and  work, 
trials,  troubles,  shifts,  artifices,  and  expediences  of  a  hard-pressed 
doctor." 

GRAPHIC  "  The  characters  for  whom  she  bespeaks  her  readers'  sym- 
pathies, Robert  Trewinnot  and  Sadie  Vowlett,  will  win  them  in  unstinted 
measure  as  real  man  and  woman,  not  mere  hero  and  heroine." 

MORNING  POST  "The  girl  is  a  very  charming  figure,  too  timid, 

especially  for  a  heroine  of  to-day,  yet  on  that  account  still  more  winning. 
.  .  .  The  humour  of  the  book  is  very  genuine,  and  the  studies  in  low 
life  excellent.  One  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  household  of  the  Pippins. 
Joel's  better  half  should  rank  among  the  most  realistically  drawn  of 
termagants."  
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NOTES. 

THE  world  is  informed  every  morning,  with  the 
utmost  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  how  this 
Spanish-American  war  is  proceeding.  After  a  leisurely 
passage  the  Great  Invading  Expedition  has  arrived 
at  Cuba.  The  convoys,  the  transports,  and  the 
hundred  correspondents  appeared  off  Santiago  on 
Monday,  and  after  a  delay  of  two  days  the  landing  of 
the  troops,  we  are  informed,  has  been  accomplished. 
The  point  of  debarkation  is  eastward  of  Santiago  where 
the  country  is  held  by  the  Cuban  insurgents.  All  the 
fortified  places  both  east  and  west  of  the  city  were 
bombarded  by  the  American  fleet  in  order  to  scatter  the 
Spanish  defence,  while  the  actual  landing  was  covered 
by  a  body  of  insurgents  under  Castillo.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  invasion  of  Cuba  has  now  at  last 
begun,  and  we  are  promised  great  events  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  after  our  previous  ex- 
periences of  the  American  capacity  for  delay  it  is  only  a 
prophet  or  a  Special  Commissioner  who  would  venture 
to  predict  when  Santiago  will  fall. 

In  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  we  have  been  assisting 
at  what  Carlyle  called  the  "  devolution  downwards  "  of 
Mr.  John  Morley.  He  was  formerly  a  man  of  letters  ; 
he  has  now  forced  himself  to  become  a  platform  poli- 
tician. As  a  man  of  letters  he  always  upheld  the 
higher  traditions  of  the  craft.  He  never  descended  to 
anything  interesting  or  familiar,  and  was  never  per- 
sonal or  offensive  save  when  discussing  the  Deity. 
But  since  he  has  devoted  himself  to  platform  speaking 
he  has  found  out  the  truth  of  Disraeli's  maxim  that 
personalities  are  the  only  interesting  part  of  politics, 
and  he  has  once  or  twice  lately  shocked  his  austere 
conscience  (we  imagine  that  he,  like  most  of  the  rest  of 
us,  carries  about  the  conscience  of  his  youth)  by  cynical 
personalities.  For  example,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Liberal  Federation  on  Wednesday  night 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  he  made  a  long  and  detailed  attack 
upon  the  policy  and  performances  of  the  present 
Government.  But  all  of  it  fell  flat.  The  criticism  was 
thin  and  jejune  ;  the  only  word  of  it  that  carried  to  a  goal 
was  the  sentence  in  which  he  expressed  his  lively  contempt 
for  his  opponents.  When  he  talked  of  studying  "the 
physiognomy  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
whilst  the  Secretary  for  Colonial  Affairs  is  speaking,  or 
the  face  of  Mr.  Balfour  whilst  Sir  John  Gorst  is  speaking," 
every  one  burst  into  spontaneous  laughter.  The  an- 
tagonisms of  these  gentlemen  are  so  well  known  that 
they  excite  an  amused  interest.  Mr.  John  Morley 
should  devote  himself  to  observation.  General  ideas 
are  not  his  forte  ;  the  thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  but  he  has  a 
sharp  eye  for  the  petty  failings  of  his  fellows.  He 
should  cultivate  the  faculty  with  his  well-known  assi- 
duity and  amuse  us. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  must  get  his  temper  under 
better  control  or  he  will  come  to  grief.  He  is  an  able 
man  ;  he  would  have  made  a  great  success  as  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  and  he  deserved  to  be  successful  ; 
but  his  domineering  irritability  and  the  rasping  tongue 
gave  his  enemies  what  is  known  at  chess  as  "  a  winning 
advantage."  And  now,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  is  beginning  to  let  himself  go,  to  the  dismay  of 
his  best  friends.  On  Wednesday  evening  he  was  the 
chief  guest  at  the  Mansion  House  and  congratulated 
himself  on  this  year's  budget,  which  had  excited  "as 
little  real  controversy  "  as  any  budget  in  the  memory  of 
man.  This  was  all  right  enough  and  excited  the  ready 
applause  of  his  hearers.  Then  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  warming  to  his  work,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
attack  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  "there  was  something  in  the 
atmosphere  which  provoked  a  Minister,  when  he  had 
nothing  to  say  on  his  own  department,  to  turn  to 
foreign  politics."  The  attack  was  uncalled  for  and 
impertinent,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain  if  he  does  not,  sooner  rather  than  later, 
read  Sir  Michael  Hicks  -  Beach  a  lesson  on  the 
advisability  of  minding  his  own  business.  Of  course, 
Sir  Michael  went  on  to  flatter  Lord  Salisbury,  "the 
only  man  who  was  competent  to  speak  on  foreign 
politics;"  but  when  he  declared  that  our  diplomacy 
during  the  last  twelve  months  had  not  been  un- 
successful, he  said  what  none  of  us  can  believe.  A 
partisan  speech,  with  such  defects,  is  unworthy  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

The  Enceenia  or  Commemoration  of  University  Bene- 
faction took  place  on  Wednesday  morning  at  Oxford  in 
the  theatre  of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  The  public  orator, 
Dr.  Merry,  was  at  his  best,  and  the  grace  and  fulness 
of  his  latinity  was  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
in  the  Creweian  Oration.  Of  course  he  praised  the  late 
Dean  Liddell  in  conventional  terms  and  Lewis  Carroll 
with  the  accent  of  a  personal  admiration,  "from  the 
fount  of  whose  genius  no  bitter  drop  has  ever  come." 
He  spoke  less  happily  of  Burne-Jones,  "  Quanta  gratia, 
quot  veneres  cum  illo  extingui  videntur,"  and  then 
strained  his  rhetoric  beyond  all  measure  in  praising 
Gladstone.  It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  poorer  through  his  death.  He 
went  on  to  tell  his  hearers  that  in  all  the  stress  of 
his  public  duties  Gladstone  had  cultivated  letters^ 
which  was,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  wrote  a  line  that  will  live  as  literature. 
He  has  no  more  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  contributor 
to  letters  than  Marie  Corelli  or  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
But  Dr.  Merry  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  facts,  nor 
was  his  enthusiasm  to  be  confined  by  his  own  powers 
of  rhetoric.  He  ended  by  applying  to  Gladstone  the 
words  with  which  Tacitus  erected  an  imperishable 
monument  to  Agricola  :  "  Quicquid  ex  hoc  viro  amavi- 
mus  quicquid  mirati  sumus  manet  mansurumque  est  in 
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animis  hominum,  in  aeternitate  temporum  fama  rerum." 
The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  Gladstone  has  not  found  a 
Tacitus  to  speak  of  him  in  deathless  words — his  singer 
is  a  Canon  MacColl. 

The  decision  of  the  First  Lord  to  abandon  the  naval 
manoeuvres  for  the  present  year  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
and,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  is  difficult  to  explain.  The 
coal  burnt  during  the  manoeuvres  does  not  exceed  50,000 
tons,  and  it  appears  that  just  double  this  amount  is  even 
now  leaving  Cardiff  weekly.  We  are  told  that  the 
Admiralty  have  exceptionally  large  stores,  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  reduce  unduly  ;  but  has  it  occurred  to 
them  that  it  is  possible  to  buy  coals  at  a  slightly 
enhanced  price — even  Welsh  coal — in  the  market  ?  It 
is  pretended  in  some  quarters  that  the  manoeuvres  are 
no  great  loss,  and  this  is  certainly  true  if  they  are  con- 
ducted after  the  fashion  of  the  exercises  of  1897.  But 
manoeuvres  well-planned  and  conceived,  and  properly 
executed,  are  of  inestimable  importance.  The  resources 
of  our  dockyards  are  tested  at  the  mobilisation,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  40,000  seamen  and  stokers, 
who  would  otherwise  pass  half  their  time  of  service  on 
shore,  receive  experience  at  sea.  The  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  a  mobilised  fleet  after  ten  days'  or  a  fort- 
night's work  is  something  marvellous.  We  notice,  with 
regret,  the  absurd  delusion  which  appears  to  prevail, 
that  it  is  enough  to  build  ships  and  enlist  men.  Sea- 
training  is  everything  in  a  navy. 

It  would  be  another  matter  if  our  great  fleets  in  per- 
manent commission  executed  such  manoeuvres  as  are 
executed  by  the  French  Mediterranean  squadron  almost 
every  week  of  the  year.  The  search  for  an  enemy, 
target  practice  under  battle  conditions,  torpedo-boat 
attacks,  the  tactics  of  blockade,  and  the  handling  of 
a  large  fleet  in  fighting  order  at  high  speed,  could 
perfectly  well  be  rehearsed  away  from  newspaper 
correspondents  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  material  is 
there  ;  the  power  to  employ  it  to  such  good  purpose 
is  wanting,  because  the  Foreign  Office  splits  up  the 
fleet  into  half-a-dozen  weak  detachments,  which  are 
sent  in  opposite  directions.  In  this  way  the  value  of 
the  war  training  given  is  impaired,  and  grave  risks 
are  deliberately  encountered,  for  a  fleet  divided  in 
this  manner  would  stand  little  chance  if  war  did 
happen  to  come  at  all  suddenly.  It  is  a  fine  and 
ironical  comment  upon  the  First  Lord's  action  that 
Sir  G.  Clarke  should  be  able  to  declare  in  this  year's 
"  Naval  Annual,  "  We  alone  neglect  to  include  applied 
naval  science  in  our  system  of  naval  education,"  and 
to  point  to  official  reports  which  cheerfully  tell  us  that 
"  our  knowledge  of  systematic  scouting  is  limited." 
Argal,  abolish  the  manoeuvres,  and  save  coal.  What 
does  scouting  matter  ? 

Lord  Hood's  proposal  to  rearm  the  "Admiral"  class 
has  much  in  its  favour,  but  more  against  it.  Those 
who  have  sailed  in  these  ships  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  up  to  our  present  re- 
quirements by  any  tinkering.  They  are  poor  sea-boats, 
and  miserably  protected.  But  they  once  steamed 
fast,  before  their  boilers  went  out  of  repair,  and 
are  very  heavily  armed.  They  are  useful  ships  for 
work  within  reach  of  harbours  still,  and  the  sixty-seven 
ton  guns  with  which  they  are  armed  are  good  weapons, 
if  a  little  antiquated.  To  bring  the  "Admirals"  really 
up  to  date  would  require  a  cutting  in  half  and  lengthen- 
ing of  each  ship  by  thirty  feet,  to  enable  her  to  carry  a 
longer  belt  and  good  protection  for  her  auxiliary 
battery,  new  engines  and  boilers,  and  the  addition  of  a 
forecastle  forward.  The  cost  would  be  anything  be- 
tween ;£i 50,000  and  ^200,000,  which,  for  the  six, 
works  out  at  ^1,200,000  or  so.  For  this  we  could 
have  two  new  battleships,  such  as  the  Yankee 
"Alabama."  On  the  other  hand,  France  is  rearming 
ships  of  the  same  date  as  the  "Admirals,"  and  re- 
placing guns  as  good  as  their  sixty-seven  ton  weapons 
with  the  newest  pattern  of  artillery.  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one,  but  the  Admiralty,  which  is  certainly  not 
disposed  to  radical  changes,  is  sure  to  pronounce 
against  rearmament.  It  will  pooh-pooh  the  new 
French  guns  as  it  extols  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  our 
muzzle-loaders. 


Lord  Rosebery's  friends  are  exceedingly  ill-advised 

in  the  persistent  efforts  they  are  making  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord 
Rosebery  had  his  chance  and  failed  lamentably — largely 
on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  no  doubt,  but  these  in 
no  way  diminished  the  magnitude  of  his  failure.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  succeeded  him,  and  is  still  actually 
the  leader  of  the  Liberals.  The  attempt  to  displace 
him  is  not  only  highly  discreditable ;  it  is  also  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  succeed.  Sir  William  Harcourt  may  not 
be  an  ideal  leader,  but  no  one  ever  accused  him  of 
being  lacking  in  cleverness:  and  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  party  in  his  control,  he  is  not  going  to  be  forced  out 
of  the  saddle  by  the  unskilful  rider  who  was  himself 
thrown.  When  the  present  Government  goes  to  the 
country,  if  the  Liberals  should  win  a  victory  at  the 
polls,  Sir  William  Harcourt  will  be  the  man  who  will 
have  won  the  victory,  and  he  it  is  who  will  have  a  right 
to  the  spoils.  He  has  striven  hard  for  the  Premiership 
all  his  life.  It  is  mean  to  seek  now  to  deprive  him  of  it 
when  at  last  it  may  be  within  his  grasp. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Rosebery  party  rely  very 
largely  upon  Court  influences  to  attain  their  end,  and  it 
is  now  put  forward  by  them  that  at  any  rate  there  is  no 
need  to  do  anything  until  after  the  next  General 
Election.  Their  calculation  is  that  in  the  case  of  a 
Liberal  victory  Lord  Rosebery  will  be  sent  for  instead 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  that  the  present  leader  of 
the  Liberals  will  thus  be  jockeyed  out  of  his  position. 
If  the  Court  has  lent  an  ear  to  such  a  base  suggestion 
it  is  as  well  that  a  plain  word  should  be  said  now  upon 
the  subject  in  order  that  future  mischief  maybe  avoided. 
A  proceeding  of  this  kind  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
nation.  It  will  arouse  the  deepest  disgust  amongst 
honourable  men  of  all  parties,  and  will  strain  their 
loyalty  to  a  dangerous  extent.  We  do  not  say  that  our 
German  Court  is  incapable  of  the  petty  meanness 
which  it  would  imply  ;  but  we  trust  that  there  are 
enough  honourable  men  with  influence  in  high  quarters 
to  prevent  the  trick  from  being  successful. 

The  House  of  Commons  never  shows  to  less  ad- 
vantage than  when  discussing  ecclesiastical  questions. 
It  was,  however,  rather  the  opposition  than  the  House 
which  made  itself  ridiculous  in  the  debate  on  the 
Benefices  Bill.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  is  a  dreary  cotton- 
spinner  who  is  usually  one  of  the  champion  bores  of  the 
Commons.  To  do  him  justice,  whatever  his  speech 
may  have  been,  it  was  not  dull ;  the  good  man  was  too 
desperately  in  earnest  for  that.  But  why  he,  a  Non- 
conformist, should  wish  to  prevent  the  Church  from 
carrying  out  one  reform  because  she  does  not  at  one 
and  the  same  time  attempt  others,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
Of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Protestant  tirade  we  find  it 
difficult  to  speak  with  patience.  Mr.  Davitt  had  some 
ground  for  complaining  of  his  sneers  at  Catholics  ;  but 
in  truth  this  egregious  speech  was  no  more  than  a  bid 
for  the  Nonconformist  conscience.  His  own  follower, 
Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  in  one  of  the  wittiest  speeches 
heard  of  late  years  in  the  House,  showed  the  absurdity 
and  folly  of  trying  to  float  the  Liberal  party  into 
popularity  on  the  cry  of  "No  Popery."  Sir  William 
will  hear  of  that  speech  again  when  the  question  of 
the  Liberal  leadership  comes  up.  It  is  odd  how  in- 
tolerant your  advanced  Liberal  can  be. 

To  the  superstitious,  the  sad  catastrophe  attending 
the  launch  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Albion"  will  have 
been  full  of  significance.  The  vessel  plunged  into  the 
water  unchristened,  and  did  as  deadly  work  in  the  very 
moment  of  its  birth  as  might  result  from  an  engage- 
ment with  some  fellow-leviathan  of  the  deep.  That  the 
hapless  crowd  of  sightseers  brought  the  disaster  on 
themselves  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  authorities 
cannot  escape  a  large  measure  of  moral  responsibility. 
Warning  notices  that  the  position  was  dangerous 
were  posted,  and  if  a  crowd  could  be  trusted  to  display 
ordinary  intelligence,  such  a  warning  would  be 
sufficient.  But  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort  the  de- 
sire to  witness  an  imposing  function  and  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  royalty  would  dominate  the  minds  of  the 
mob.  The  police  should  have  been  in  sufficient  force  to 
prevent  the  crossing  of  the  line  of  safety.    When  we 
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remember  how  large  a  part  of  the  crowd  was  composed 
of  women  and  children,  we  easily  understand  that  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  back  would  not  have  been 
insuperable.  The  truth  probably  is  that  the  police 
and  every  one  concerned  were  as  ignorant  as  the  mob 
itself  of  the  magnitude  of  the  risk.  Otherwise  they 
would  have  spared  no  effort  to  scare  the  people  into 
safety  instead  of  being  content  with  a  warning  which 
passed  unheeded. 

.  The  political  crisis  in  Italy,  of  which  the  seriousness 
could  not  easily  be  exaggerated,  is  the  Nemesis  of 
ministerial  intrigue,  incapacity  and  self-seeking.  With 
all  his  shortcomings,  Signor  Crispi  at  least  displayed 
statesmanship.  The  Marquis  di  Rudini  has  never  been 
suspected  of  any  quality  so  rare.  He  returned  to  office 
at  a  time  when  Signor  Crispi's  popularity  was  undermined 
by  disasters  in  Africa,  and  he  has  held  office  ever  since 
bv  surrendering  principle  and  self-respect  to  Radicals 
who  were  prepared  to  rend  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 
His  cabinet  was  chameleon-like,  and  the  only  mystery 
about  it  was  the  retention  of  the  portfolio  for  Foreign 
Affairs  by  the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  a  Conservative 
and  a  gentleman.  The  Foreign  Minister  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Premier  was 
warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  Radicals,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  agreed  to  continue  in  the  Cabinet  after  its  Radical 
element  had  been  materially  strengthened.  But  for  the 
desire  of  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  to  avoid  offending  the 
Extremists,  the  recent  riots  would  not  have  assumed 
such  serious  proportions.  After  the  mischief  was  done 
the  Premier  realised  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  monarchy,  strong  measures  must  be  taken  to 
stamp  out  the  revolutionary  propaganda.  A  Bill  brought 
forward  last  week  for  this  purpose  demanded  powers  in 
dealing  with  the  press,  with  meetings,  and  with  sus- 
pected persons,  which  struck  at  the  very  elements  of 
freedom.  The  Radicals  promptly  took  up  the  challenge, 
and  scared  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  into  resignation. 
The  Ministry  escaped  a  Parliamentary  Adowa  by  re- 
treating in  sight  of  the  enemy. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Grasco-Turkish  war  we 
ventured  to  speak  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
bravery  and  soldier-like  qualities  of  the  Turks,  and  of 
the  small  chance  the  undisciplined,  volatile,  boastful 
Greeks  would  have  of  beating  them  in  a  fight.  General 
Miles,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
army,  was  in  Thessaly,  and  has  summed  up  his  im- 
pressions of  the  two  nations  in  equivalent  terms. 
"  What  I  saw  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  convinced  me  that 
they  are  the  most  effective  in  the  world  ;  while,  as  for 
their  opponents,  I  came  away  from  the  country  feeling 
that  the  glory  of  Greece  had  departed — that  she  is 
living  to-day  on  the  past."  It  is  the  reflection  which 
every  thoughtful  man  must  bring  back  with  him  who 
has  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  two  nations. 

The  Navy  League  got  hold  of  a  capital  notion  when 
it  decided  to  hold  a  conference  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Food  Supply  ;  and  the  notion  was  well 
carried  out.  The  conference,  which  was  held  at  the 
United  Service  Institution  last  Thursday,  was  addressed 
by  such  experts  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr.  Wilson  on  naval  matters,  and  Mr. 
Yerburgh  on  the  national  food  supply.  It  was  an 
interesting  consensus  of  opinion,  but  the  general  tone 
was  more  disturbing  than  stimulating.  Still,  it  is  as 
well  that  the  British  public  should  be  disturbed  when 
the  subject  matter  is  our  national  defence,  whose 
inadequacy  in  almost  every  point  of  view  the  conference 
experts  demonstrated.  The  Navy  League  must  see  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  speeches  among  the  people.  It 
will  not  do  to  bottle  them  up  in  the  League's  archives, 
and  the  audience  which  attended  the  conference  was  too 
small  for  publicity,  and  comprised,  for  the  most  part, 
the  already  converted. 

Germany  refuses  to  give  Canada  a  place  amongst 
most-favoured-nations  in  the  new  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  That  is  Germany's  pettifogging  way  of 
penalising  the  Dominion  for  having  destroyed  the 
iniquitous  international  compacts  which  prevented  the 
Briton  from  favouring  the  members  of  his  own  house- 


hold. If  Germany  imagined  that  Canada  would  be 
scared  by  this  retaliation  she  was  mistaken.  Canada 
acted  with  her  eyes  open,  and  she  does  not  fear 
Germany,  because  Germany  is  much  more  anxious 
to  sell  to  Canada  than  to  buy  from  her.  The  inde- 
pendence, the  dignity,  and  the  courage  which  have 
marked  the  action  of  the  Dominion  should  encourage 
the  friends  of  Australian  federation  to  persist  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  Southern  Colonies. 
From  the  opposite  point  of  view  the  plight  of  New- 
foundland, vividly  shown  as  it  is  in  the  official  corre- 
spondence published  this  week,  should  serve  the  same 
end.  Newfoundland  has  remained  outside  the  North 
American  federation,  and  has  had  to  sell  her  birthright 
to  a  private  contractor  in  order  to  escape  bankruptcy. 
"  Such  an  abdication  by  a  government  of  some  of  its 
most  important  functions  is  without  parallel,"  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  comment. 

Mr.  Consul  Bourne's  report  on  the  commercial 
potentialities  of  Southern  China  has  now  been  followed 
up  by  that  of  the  Blackburn  Mission,  which  Mr.  Bourne 
accompanied.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  formidable,  but 
should  not  prevent  any  one  who  is  in  any  way  concerned 
with  the  future  of  British  trade  from  mastering  its  con- 
tents. It  affords  a  unique  insight  into  the  peculiar 
value  of  the  rivers  of  China,  and  urges  that  every 
available  waterway  and  lake  in  the  Empire,  without 
exception  and  with  no  restrictions  as  to  place  of  call, 
should  be  thrown  open  to  steam  navigation.  Of  all 
waterways,  of  course,  the  Yangtse  demands  first  atten- 
tion. The  Blackburn  Mission  Report  declares  that 
the  further  opening  of  the  Yangtse  is  a  national 
question  :  "  It  is  of  the  first  importance  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  since  its  upper  waters  are  approachable 
via  Burmah-Yunnan  trade  routes,  and  to  establish  our- 
selves at  some  point  above  Sui  Fu  would  mean  the 
command  of  the  whole  Yangtse  Valley,  in  the  event  of 
serious  complications  on  the  Lower  Yangtse."  Two 
things,  in  addition  to  the  effectual  opening  of  the 
waterways,  seem  necessary.  First,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  British  consuls  in  China  ;  and,  second,  a 
larger  measure  of  Government  protection  for  British 
trade  enterprise.  Only  Government  support  can,  the 
Blackburn  report  suggests,  secure  the  privileges  for 
British  commerce  which  its  keenest  rivals  now  enjoy. 

Exit  Mr.  Leiter  :  enter  Mr.  Armour.  The  agreeable 
intelligence  comes  from  Chicago  that  within  a  very 
short  time  all  the  cash  wheat  in  the  country  will  be 
held  by  Mr.  Armour — that  to  this  gentleman,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  and  Mr.  Peavey's  holdings 
have  been  already  transferred.  The  "cash  wheat  in 
the  country,"  it  may  be  explained,  comprises  no  small 
portion  of  the  breadstuff  on  which  we  shall  depend  for 
our  supply  until  the  thrashing  of  the  new  harvest.  So  do 
the  blessings  of  Yankee  civilisation  impress  themselves 
on  a  grateful  world,  and  make  us  look  forward  with 
eagerness  to  the  world-wide  extension  of  the  might  and 
influence  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  By  the  way,  the 
Yankee  Constitution  boasts  its  particular  capacity  for 
furnishing  a  receipt  for  the  "pursuit  of  happiness." 
Such  curious  ideas  of  happiness  does  a  mighty,  free 
and  independent  republic  cherish  !  To  toil  and  scheme 
day  and  night  in  a  dingy  office  for  new  dodges  where- 
with to  deprive  the  world's  poor  of  bread  is  a  con- 
ception of  bliss  into  which  it  is  not  easy  for  dwellers  in 
the  effete  Old  World  to  enter. 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Customs  continues 
to  show  itself  the  most  vigorous  and  intelligent  of  our 
public  information  bureaus.  It  has  just  issued  the 
Annual  Statement  of  Import  and  Export  trade  for  the 
past  year,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  for  the  past  fiv.e 
years,  for  the  volume  now  contains  comparative  details 
of  the  imports,  exports  and  re-exports  for  each  year  of 
the  last  lustrum  instead  of  the  latest  year  only,  as  in 
former  publications.  By  this  change  the  handiness  and 
practical  usefulness  of  the  Annual  Statement  is  much 
enhanced,  and  "form  at  a  glance"  in  the  country's 
various  industries  is  ensured.  The  volume  this  year 
contains  other  improvements,  for  which  the  student 
will  be  grateful.  They  show  that  one  State  Depart- 
ment, at  any  rate,  is  alive  to  the  need  for  placing  the 
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facts  of  our  trade  before  the  public  in  as  complete  and 
vivid  a  form  as  possible.  Concerning  the  details  thereof 
we  need  not  trouble  our  readers  now  ;  the  main  features 
of  our  commercial  decadence  have  been  dwelt  upon 
month  by  month  in  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  but  as  the 
Annual  Statement  gives  a  more  extended  view  than  the 
monthly  returns,  we  may  extract  the  following  com- 
parison between  1893  and  1897.  The  value  of  our 
imports  has  increased  in  the  period  from  ^404,688,178 
to  ^45 1 ,028,960,  while  the  re-exports  thereof  have 
only  increased  from  ^"58,878,552  to  ^59,954,410,  and 
the  exports  of  home  produce  have  only  grown  from 
^218,259,718  to  ^"234,219,708,  and  had  not  '93  been  a 
year  of  exceptional  depression,  the  growth  in  our  ex- 
port trade  would  have  been  even  less  marked.  Ninety- 
seven  is  actually  six  millions  less  than  '96. 

The  passage  of  the  Aliens  Bill  into  law  would  deprive 
Conservative  candidates  in  East  London  of  so  attractive 
a  "  draw  "  (for  electors  think  nothing  of  what  has  been 
done,  only  of  what  is  to  be  done),  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Government's  hand  had  rather  been 
forced  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  But  that  is  not  quite  the 
case.  The  present  Ministry  is  sincerely  in  favour  of 
legislation  on  these  lines,  and  while  there  was  possibly 
no  anxiety  on  their  part  to  bring  forward  the  matter  at 
this  precise  moment,  their  acceptance  of  the  Bill,  once 
introduced,  was  ungrudging  and  quite  genuine.  The 
facilities  afforded  the  mover  plainly  showed  as  much. 
Should  it  not  be  possible  to  find  time  to  pass  the  Bill 
through  the  Commons  this  session,  there  is  little  or  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Ritchie  will  himself  introduce  a  measure 
on  similar  lines  next  year. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  with  a  discretion  beyond  his  years 
and  a  knowledge  beyond  his  peers,  took  his  stand  on  the 
real  case  for  his  Bill — the  insanitary  conditions,  more 
especially  in  respect  of  over-crowding,  induced  by  the 
alien  settlement.  All  the  rest  contented  themselves 
with  what  may  be  called  the  political  arguments— the 
ratepayers'  pockets  and  English  labour — arguments 
which,  while  making  a  possible  case  for  the  Bill,  do  not 
make  a  strong  one.  The  cogency,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  over-crowding  argument  cannot  be  overrated,  as 
every  honest  social  worker  knows.  The  intelligence  of 
Lord  Grey's  opposition  may  be  gaged  from  his  inability 
to  see  any  need  to  prevent  these  aliens  from  coming  and 
over-crowding  because  we  have  laws  for  dispersing 
them  when  they  have  over-crowded. 

The  coarse  fishing  season  has  opened  fairly  well. 
Naturally  the  fish  are  not  yet  in  very  good  condition  ; 
and  the  many  anglers  who  consider  the  close  season  too 
short  will  wait  for  another  month  before  beginning 
operations,  and  be  rewarded  for  their  patience  by 
catches  in  greatly  improved  condition.  Perch  so  far 
seem  to  have  recovered  most  from  spawning,  and  are 
reported  in  a  very  fair  state.  Pike,  of  course,  may  be 
left  for  at  least  three  months  yet,  in  spite  of  the  legal 
permission.    The  condition  of  the  rivers  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  has  been  stirring  up  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Eastern  Counties,  none  too  soon,  over  the 
question  of  allowing  bail  to  accused  persons  committed 
to  the  Assizes.  His  protest  against  the  present  almost 
universal  custom  of  refusing  bail  might  be  repeated 
with  advantage  on  every  provincial  circuit.  The  Nor- 
wich Assizes  this  week  give  us  a  specimen  of  the 
conduct  of  the  petty  magistrates  in  this  matter  ;  in  a 
fairly  heavy  calendar  of  accused  persons  only  one  was 
allowed  bail  pending  his  trial.  Magistrates  seem  to  act 
upon  the  assumption  that  bail  is  an  exceptional  thing, 
and  that  the  onus  of  proof  of  its  advisability  rests 
upon  the  prisoner.  Justice  Hawkins  very  properly 
reverses  this,  and  lays  down  the  rule  that  bail  should 
be  the  general  rule,  and  that  the  onus  of  proof  against 
it  should  rest  upon  the  police  who  oppose  it.  The 
necessity  for  bail  will  appear  all  the  greater  when  it  is 
considered  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  committed 
persons  are  acquitted  when  they  come  before  a  jury. 
It  is  not  a  comforting  thought  that  hundreds  of  persons 
whose  innocence  is  ultimately  established  are  always 
lying  in  our  prisons  awaiting  trial.  Time  enough  to 
send  them  there  when  they  are  proved  guilty. 


SAINT  PROPRIETY. 

THE  recent  prosecution  of  a  publisher  at  Bow  Street 
brings  into  prominence  the  attitude  of  legal 
England  to  publication  of  knowledge  on  one  branch  of 
human  physiology  and  psychology.  Every  one  knows 
vaguely  that  what  is  called  mind  and  what  is  called 
body  act  and  react  on  one  another,  and  that  dis- 
ordered appetites  are  at  once  an  index  to  and  a  result 
of  the  mutual  play  of  disordered  organic  functions  and 
disordered  mental  functions.  With  the  history  of  these 
lamentable  and  progressive  changes  we  have  become 
familiar  in  the  cases  of  inversions  of  the  drink  appetite 
and  of  the  food  appetite,  because  the  law  has  not  put 
its  barbaric  taboo  on  knowledge  of  the  stomach  or  of 
the  palate— even  though  the  knowledge  be  published  at 
a  cheap  price.  With  regard  to  a  third  set  of  inverted 
appetites,  ignorance  is  almost  universal,  although  from 
every  medical,  moral,  and  social  point  of  view  they  are 
precisely  parallel  in  their  progressive  history — arrested 
with  ease  only  at  the  beginning — and  in  the  menial  and 
physical  disintegration  with  which  they  are  associated. 
A  considerable  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  them, 
however,  actually  exists.  Ploss,  in  Holland,  one  of 
the  greatest  anthropologists  who  have  ever  lived, 
gathered  together  from  hospital  and  legal  reports, 
from  the  customs  of  the  oldest  and  of  the  most 
modern  civilisations,  from  the  savages  of  every 
colour  and  climate,  a  vast  mass  of  information, 
much  of  which  he  embodied  in  his  classical  treatise, 
"Das  Weib."  Charcot,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  French 
observers,  has  collected  from  his  modern  practice  and 
published  much  of  the  greatest  importance  on  this 
subject.  Krafbt-Ebing,  an  Austrian  physician  of  world- 
wide fame,  has  written  a  treatise  on  "  Psychopathie 
Sexualis,"  which  describes  aud  classifies  the  disorders 
of  the  sexual  appetites  with  the  single-minded  devotion 
of  a  systematic  botanist,  and  his  superb  volume  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  published  by  a  well-known 
firm.  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  an  Englishman  thoroughly 
well  known  as  the  editor  of  a  series  the  special  object  of 
which  has  been  to  popularise  scientific  knowledge 
drawn  from  all  European  .sources,  and  himself  the  author 
of  several  luminous  volumes  simplifying  the  recondite  in- 
vestigations of  specialists  on  subjects  remote  from  sex, 
has  also  written  a  volume  on  the  subject-matter  of 
Ploss  and  Kraft-Ebbing  and  Charcot.  His  London 
publisher  was  in  consequence  prosecuted  by  the  London 
police  as  the  publisher  of  an  "obscene  libel;"  part  of 
the  public  was  insulted  in  Court  for  not,  like  the 
magistrate,  anticipating  the  decision  of  a  jury  ;  the 
"prisoner"  was  committed  for  trial,  and  released  only 
on  most  substantial  bail,  and  after  the  magistrate 
risked  turning  the  defending  barrister  into  a  witness  for 
the  prosecution. 

We  have  not  the  advantage  of  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  particular  book  in  question  ;  moreover,  as  this 
individual  case  is  still  sub  judice,  we  have  no  wish  to 
pronounce  the  work  fit  for  decent  persons  to  read, 
even  although  Sir  John  Bridge  has  paved  the  way 
for  us  by  his  dictum  that  it  was  unfit  for  decent  women 
to  read.  We  can  assure  that  magistrate  and  his  like 
that  if  this  particular  volume  is  at  all  similar  to  the 
works  of  the  standard  authorities  upon  sexual  inversion 
it  must  abound  in  descriptions  of  facts  at  least  as 
disgusting  as  the  facts  of  delirium  tremens.  But  we 
suspect  that  the  objection  to  them  is  not  that  they  are 
disgusting,  but  that  they  relate  to  the  functions  of  sex. 
To  our  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  most  people  who 
are  not  specialists  in  anatomy,  details  concerning  the 
pulpy  structure  of  the  mass  of  fat  and  blood  and  proto- 
plasm we  call  the  brain,  details  of  the  humours  and 
pigments  of  the  eye,  details  of  the  coats  and  glands  of 
the  stomach — in  fact,  details  of  the  gross  matter 
that  is  our  bodies — are  all  repellent.  The  brain  is 
as  disgusting  as  the  muscles,  the  blood  as  horrible  as 
the  liver,  and  the  nutritional  viscera  are  no  more  plea- 
sant than  the  viscera  of  reproduction.  When  we  add 
to  the  study  of  structure  the  study  of  function,  and  to 
that  the  study  of  disordered  function,  the  natural  horror 
increases.  None  the  less,  who  doubts  the  importance 
of  a  widely  diffused  general  knowledge  of  human 
anatomy  and  physiology  ?  We  do  not  demand  that 
knowledge  should  be  confined  to  doctors,  that  the 
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treatises  containing  it  should  be  published  only  in  the 
argot  of  science  and  at  a  price  suited  only  to  the  pockets 
of  the  rich.  If  a  man  would  spread  knowledge  of  the 
stomach,  he  may  do  so  in  any  form  of  language,  abstruse 
or  popular,  which  pleases  him,  and  he  may  charge  a 
guinea  or  a  penny  for  his  book.  One  exception  is  made 
by  law  and  by  ignorant  opinion. 

Slow,  slow,  through  the  ages  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  battle  for  free  knowledge  against  compulsory 
ignorance.  In  the  old  tradition,  eating  of  the  apple 
gave  man  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ;  but  the  devil 
is  an  unfair  bargainer,  and  it  is  only  from  century  to 
century,  fragment  by  fragment,  that  there  has  been 
wrung  from  him  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  price  of 
the  fall  of  man.  The  great  governing  institutions,  the 
princes  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  the  law,  the 
hierarchy  of  medicine,  have  all  striven  that  man, 
although  fallen,  shall  remain  as  ignorant  as  before  the 
fall  brought  with  it  its  tremendous  compensation  of 
choice.  Greater  minds  in  every  age  have  fought,  and, 
piece  by  piece,  have  added  to  the  range  of  what  may  be 
made  known  without  penalties.  In  the  present  century 
gigantic  strides  have  been  made,  thanks  to  Darwin  and 
Huxley,  to  Bradlaugh,  and  with  him  a  set  of  petty 
martyrs,  the  very  ridiculousness  of  whose  protests 
illumined  the  principle  behind  them.  We  can  now, 
without  fear  of  prison  and  penalties,  discuss  the 
existence  or  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  the 
sacraments  of  a  Church  or  the  conduct  of  its 
priests  ;  we  may  discard  revelation,  attack  the 
Scriptures,  or  exalt  false  gods.  We  may  criticise 
the  Queen  or  advocate  a  republic ;  we  may  push 
the  limits  of  political  controversy  over  the  edge 
of  abuse  ;  we  may  publish  anything,  in  any  form,  in 
science,  in  art,  or  in  letters,  quite  irrespectively  of  the 
relation  of  our  views  or  new  facts  to  received  views 
and  accepted  knowledge.  All  the  taboos  have  been 
removed  except  the  taboo  on  sex.  Sex  and  its  func- 
tions, orderly  or  disordered,  are  removed  to  an  under- 
world, where,  in  the  blighting  darkness,  every  foul 
fungoid  growth  flourishes,  and  where,  in  dense  com- 
pulsory ignorance,  good  and  evil  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. The  mental  side  of  it,  in  the  silly  distortions 
of  epicene  novelists,  alone  is  allowed  free  publication. 
If  a  book  dealing  with  sex  is  not  a  story,  or  a  poem,  or 
a  treatise,  the  language  of  which  is  unintelligible  to 
those  without  a  special  training,  and  the  price  of  which 
is  prohibitive,  it  is  as  dangerous  to  publish  it  as  to 
break  into  a  house.  Meantime  the  evil  results,  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  State,  of  ignorant  confusion 
between  vice  and  disease,  between  natural  instincts  and 
corrupt  passions,  grows  apace. 

IN  MEMORIAM  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES. 
'  I  "O-DAY  we  must  do  reverence,  and  say  farewell 
to  another  of  the  great  spirits  of  our  time.  The 
painter,  who  for  his  generation  ventured  genius  on  the 
great  art,  the  imaging  and  making  his  own  of  the 
mythologies  of  the  race,  has  been  snatched  away  ; 
and  the  exquisite  brain  and  hands,  busy  till  yesterday, 
are  a  little  heap  of  dust. 

If  there  are  times  when  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
suffers  violence  and  must  be  taken  by  storm,  there  are 
constantly  such  moments  for  the  arts  ;  for  they  must  be 
revivified  by  frequent  invasions  and  assaults  from 
without.  The  waters  of  imagination  recede  and  leave 
one  of  them  stranded,  and  must  be  let  in  again  from 
some  neglected  and  unlikely  source.  Painting,  with 
us,  fifty  years  ago,  was  in  this  perilous  state,  become  a 
kind  of  painting-mongering,  a  production  of  insignifi- 
cant illustrations  and  "  family  landscapes."  The  spirit 
was  moving  elsewhere,  and  the  painters  had  not  so 
much  as  heard  of  it.  The  poetry  of  letters,  with  a  new 
passion  of  vision  in  Keats  and  Tennyson,  had  welled 
up  abundantly,  but  painting  lay  dry.  At  such  a  moment 
innocent  violence  was  called  for  to  break  the  degraded 
moulds,  to  bring  in  the  recovered  spirit  with  an 
amateur's  daring  ;  to  take  up  the  instrument  fingered 
and  thrummed  by  sleepy  tradesmen,  to  startle  it  with  a 
new  song  telling  of  desire  and  the  glory  of  the 
earth. 

Rossetti  was  the  poet  who  worked  this  miracle,  and 
his  pupil  was  born  into  a  world  well  prepared  for  him. 
His  shy  spirit  might,  unhelped,  never  have  essayed  to 


bridge  the  gulf,  but  the  confident  prince  and  tyrant  of  the 
arts  was  there  before  him  ;  the  air  was  all  eager  and 
attentive  under  the  magic  voice  of  Ruskin,  and  his 
generous  hand  was  ready  to  help.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  struggle  or  time  wasted  in  beating  about,  the 
painter  had  to  begin  later  in  life  than  was  convenient 
the  training  for  his  craft,  but  the  part  of  his  mind 
was  clear  ;  he  began  in  a  shielded,  secret  world,  and 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  untroubled  by 
what  might  be  doing  outside.  Thus,  hardly  knowing 
perhaps  in  his  ardour  how  much  he  escaped  and 
ignored,  he  attacked,  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  the  painting  of  mythology.  Here  his  instinct 
surely  led  him  to  what  must  ever  remain  the  supreme 
province  of  painting.  The  example  of  letters  sophis- 
ticates not  a  little  in  this  matter  the  view  of  many 
modern  painters.  The  emotional  advantages  to  a  prose 
writer  of  the  modern  setting  or  the  historical  setting  are 
countless  ;  for  a  painter  of  dramatic  subjects  the  dis- 
advantages are  enormous  ;  the  reason  being  the  poverty 
of  his  art  in  the  means  of  narrative  exposition.  If  he 
invents  a  modern  story,  he  must  spend  all  his  ingenuity 
in  explaining  the  incident.  How  much  better  to  take 
those  situations  known  to  all,  whose  before  and  after 
are  present  to  the  mind,  enriched  already  by  a  hun- 
dred commentaries,  and  upon  that  text  to  write  his  own 
interpretation.  Delivery  from  the  Dragon,  the  Mother's 
worship  and  the  wondering  hope  of  wise  old  men  about 
the  birth  of  a  new  child,  the  Beggar  Maid  enthroned, 
the  Days  standing  on  the  glassy  firmament,  with  the 
new-created  clans  of  birds  and  fishes,  of  clouds  and 
human  creatures  in  their  hands — these,  not  novelettes, 
are  the  subjects  for  the  painter  who  essays  the  more 
complex  ranges  of  his  art,  sweeping  as  they  do  into  one 
focus  a  hundred  stories. 

But  if  an  inspiration  of  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry  was 
thus  carried  back  into  painting,  the  criticism  of  another 
art  was  also  brought  to  bear — that  of  architecture,  the 
idea  of  a  more  comprehensive  design,  of  painting  that 
should  make  its  goal  not  the  bibelot,  but  the  decoration 
of  wall  spaces.  Beside  Burne-Jones  was  William 
Morris,  in  whom  a  fine  bullying  energy  was  so  oddly 
mated  with  a  feminine  taste  in  art,  but  who  had  the 
dream  of  an  architecture  enriched,  as  in  Gothic  times, 
by  legend  and  poetry.  The  architect  was  missing  in 
the  group,  but  in  the  painter's  work  the  architect's, 
designer's  impulse  was  vividly  present  in  structure  and 
repetition  of  parts,  in  exercises  of  the  art  of  numbers, 
such  as  the  "  Golden  Stair,"  like  a  fern  with  its  fronds 
turning  upon  itself,  in  his  passion  for  the  intrigue  of 
line,  for  everything  that  coils  and  tangles,  in  water  and 
smoke  and  flame. 

In  how  wistful  a  temper  did  those  two  powers  of  his 
art,  the  poet's  and  the  musical  apply  themselves  to 
reimagining  the  legends  !  He  came,  it  is  said,  of 
those  shy  peoples  who  linger  on  the  hills  and  margins 
of  our  country ;  if  theirs  by  blood  he  was  doubly 
theirs  by  spirit  and  the  contagion  of  poetry;  only 
not  theirs  in  the  sustained  labour  and  power  he  dedi- 
cated to  an  imagery  that  tells  of  the  passion  for  beauty 
and  of  discouragement  before  life.  To  dream  of  the 
triumph  of  battle,  but  to  set  forth  defeated  when  the 
trumpet  sounds  ;  to  be  filled  with  the  sweetness  of  love, 
but  to  lament  over  its  forfeit  before  its  age  has  come  ; 
to  remain  spellbound  outside  the  lists  ;  to  go  to  sleep 
as  others  to  business  and  adventure  ;  to  have  chambers 
ready  for  sorrows  as  for  the  most  honoured  guests, 
meeting  them  on  their  way  lest  they  should  mistake 
the  road  ;  to  flatter  Death — these  were  the  impulses  of 
his  birth  as  a  poet,  and  the  harder  he  strove  to  cast  his 
art  in  the  heroic  mould  the  more  certainly  they  betrayed 
themselves.  He  was  like  a  merman,  who  should  strive  to 
nurture  the  changeling  children  of  his  thought  upon 
the  earth,  sending  them  to  court,  to  camp,  to  service  ; 
but  wherever  they  dwell  the  springs  come  up  brackish, 
seaweed  grows  in  their  gardens,  and  everything  they 
say  and  hear  is  confused  with  a  sound  of  waves. 

But  to  this  temper  how  beautiful  the  world  may 
be  !  If  the  fields  are  greener  to  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
demned, to  those  pilgrims  and  haunters  of  earth,  never 
at  home  in  it,  "  transported  for  life  "  from  some  other 
star,  self-sentenced  to  defeat  and  death,  flowers,  the 
visit  of  spring,  gentle  faces  are  like  a  reprieve.  Obli- 
vions the  length  of  a  bird's  song,  pities  the  breadth  of 
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a  tree's  shadow,  stations  among  the  desperate  hills 
where  mirrors  are  framed  in  forget-me-not,  bowers  de- 
fended by  impenetrable  tangles  of  the  rose,  shutting  in 
histories  full  of  sleep — -these  are  the  hiding-places,  and 
the  Evening  Star  the  deliverer,  passing  over  "  hilltop, 
treetop,  headland  "  with  release  for  the  cities  sprinkled 
beneath  her  feet,  and  the  cool  drifting  of  her  robes. 

How  all  this  imagery  will  appear  to  new  generations 
it  is  not  we  who  can  say,  though  two  periods  of  unjust 
depreciation  may  be  thought  to  have  paid  its  debt  to 
mortality.  For  each  band  of  youth  there  is  some  wizard 
who  opens  the  gates  of  the  dream-world,  and  youth 
itself,  its  desires,  the  spirit's  fashion  of  the  moment 
conspire  to  make  the  vision  glorious.  After,  when  the 
mood  changes  and  another  spell  is  cast,  these  conspiring 
forces  fall  away,  the  art  is  judged,  and  the  fashion  is 
judged.  To  many  who  were  boys  twenty  years  ago, 
he  whose  wand  has  just  been  broken  was  the 
magician  ;  he  showed  us  what  our  eyes  were  longing  for. 
We  may  have  become  more  critical  since,  we  may  have 
worshipped,  with  reason,  many  an  art  unknown  to  us 
then  or  not  understood,  but  that  experience  is  not 
repeated  twice.  Who  is  the  opener  of  the  gate  for 
the  boys  in  this  year  of  grace  ?  Only  themselves  can 
tell.  I  wish  them  such  a  moment  as  was  ours  when  we 
saw  The  Days  of  Creation,  The  Mirror  of  Venus,  the 
Beguiling  of  Merlin,  all  that  secret  world  of  imagina- 
tion suddenly  disclosed  ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the 
day  will  ever  come  when  Medea,  Hypsiphile,  the  lady 
in  the  Chess  Players,  the  Sleepers  in  the  Garden  Court, 
Psyche,  or  she  who, 

"  like  a  dreary  spright, 
Cald  by  strong  charmes  out  of  eternall  night, 
Had  Deathes  own  ymage  figurd  in  her  face," 
will  fail  to  have  their  votaries.    The  fountains  of  Padua 
and  Florence  will  never  run  dry,  and  the  garden  they 
watered  in  the  north  will  be  visited.  D.  S.  M. 

MONTE  CARLO. 
I. 

f~\  UTS  IDE,  the  cold  mistral  and  the  hot  sun  have 
cleaned  the  air  of  every  particle  of  visible  vapour, 
and  now,  except  on  the  far  horizon,  the  contours  of  the 
world  strike  hard  against  empty  space.  The  vaporous 
draperies  of  the  north  are  gone,  and  the  naked  earth  is 
like  the  photograph  of  an  unveiled  mondaine.  From  a 
little  plateau  in  front  of  the  Casino  all  the  details  of  a 
beautiful  effect  beat  against  the  retina  with  a  painful 
insistence.  The  long,  varied  contour  of  the  hills  against 
the  sky  line  ;  the  bold  valleys,  carving  the  eastward 
landscape  into  overlapping  promontories  ;  their  little 
tributaries  twisting  between  olive  groves  into  what 
should  be  the  distance  ;  the  nearer  masses  of  splendid 
buildings,  glittering  with  glass,  tricked  out  with 
fluttering  ribbons  and  framed  in  the  green  and  gold 
of  orange  trees; — all  these  you  recognise,  by  an  in- 
tellectual effort,  to  be  in  themselves  superb,  in  their 
disposition  almost  beyond  the  cunning  of  a  stage- 
manager.  Nearer  still,  in  the  foreground  of  the 
Casino,  the  long  lines  of  palms,  the  agaves  and 
flowering  aloes,  the  patches  of  turf  assiduously 
watered,  and  the  flaming  parterres,  the  brilliant  crowds 
marshalled  from  the  Restaurant  de  Paris  to  Ciro's  as 
the  whole  company  is  marshalled  at  the  close  of  a 
ballet — these  are  the  sumptuous  properties  of  a  magni- 
ficent spectacle.  Where  shall  one  find  so  much  to 
praise,  so  little  to  charm ;  where  be  so  critically  alert 
amidst  the  materials  for  such  a  dream  ? 

The  most  distant  hills  are  masses  of  stone  as  plainly 
sculptured  as  if  you  saw  the  forces  of  nature  at  work 
with  chisel  and  file  ;  the  furthest  edges  show  their  grey 
scars  and  brown  lichens  in  precisely  the  colour-scheme 
of  the  nearest;  the  cleft  precipice  reared  above  Monaco 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  two  boulders  that  the  workmen 
are  posing  under  the  nearest  tree  ;  the  palaces  are  as 
self-conscious  as  the  provisional  drawings  of  their 
architects  ;  the  gardeners  bustle  round  the  flower-beds 
like  scene-shifters,  and  the  price  tickets  are  scarcely 
out  of  the  ladies'  hats.  Here,  as  all  along  the  French 
Riviera,  the  landscapes  are  a  series  of  brilliant  adver- 
tisements. Except  that  their  details  leap  out  at  you 
more  aggressively  from  the  distance,  they  are  in  no 
whit  superior  to  their  counterfeit  presentments  on  the 
posters  of  the  Paris- Lyons-Marseilles  Railway  Company. 


There  is  wanting  some  synthesising  kindliness,  some 
co-ordinating  atmospheric  film.  Only  the  blue  sea  and 
the  blue  sky  are  unashamed  in  their  nakedness,  each 
bluer  for  the  other's  blueness,  each  empty  and  effulgent 
— images  of  an  eternal  self-content  that  makes  the  poor 
show  of  the  land  a  foolish  tinsel. 

It  is  an  old  observation  that  life  on  the  scene  of  active 
volcanic  disturbance  affects  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  a  people.  Why  rear  grand  palaces  and  en- 
during monuments  when  the  pleasant  fields  are  a  mere 
scum  on  the  effervescing  earth  ?  How  take  thought 
for  to-morrow  when  to-day  may  bring  the  end  ?  A 
frail  and  gilded  prettiness  replaces  the  austere  strength 
of  other  regions  ;  in  buildings,  in  utensils,  in  the  very 
garments  of  the  people,  decoration  outruns  design,  and 
flimsy  materials  are  blazoned  with  a  superficial  splen- 
dour. There  is  the  cult  of  all  ephemeral  beauty,  of  the 
wine  that  bubbles  almost  straight  from  the  grape  to  the 
cup,  of  the  blossoms  that  fall  before  they  fade,  of  things 
that  die  but  do  not  grow  old.  In  a  paradox  of  polite- 
ness, they  will  say  to  the  honoured  guest,  not  how 
young  you  are,  but  how  old  you  must  be,  how  different 
from  us  all  in  this  fleeting  world. 

The  volcanoes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  are  silent  now, 
although  sometimes  the  forces  sleeping  at  their  roots 
turn,  and  the  whole  coast  shakes  like  a  wind-blown 
carpet.  From  Vesuvius,  round  the  great  curve  to> 
Spain,  the  "eternal"  hills  are  like  mobile  features 
stilled  for  a  moment  in  the  phase  of  a  dream.  As  you. 
watch  them  you  feel  that  the  repose  is  a  delusion,  that 
the  lines  and  peaks,  the  scars  and  cliffs,  are  not  the 
slow  work  of  time  changing  imperceptibly  through  the 
ages,  but  of  yesterday's  activity,  to  be  altered  to- 
morrow. 

This  subdued  feeling  of  terrestrial  impermanence  is 
the  psychological  keynote  of  the  Riviera,  and  it  is  con- 
tinuously intensified  by  the  contrast  between  land  and 
sea.    The  chances  of  climate  make  the  land  a  scene  of 
perpetual  change.    The  snow  on  the  hills  comes  and 
goes  more  rapidly  than  white  clouds  melt  and  reform  in 
the  skies.    The  seasons  are  disorganized,  and  though 
summer  reigns  three-quarters  of  the  year,  in  the  other 
quarter  summer  and  autumn,  winter  and  spring  succeed 
one  another  many  times  in  a  month.    The  routine  of 
the  flowers  that  further  north  passes  in  slow,  sweet 
procession  of  spring  daffodils,  summer  roses  and  autumn 
marigolds,  here  whirls  by,  circling  giddily  a  dozen  times 
a  year.    The  population  of  visitors  changes  from  day  to 
day,  as  death  takes  those  who  have  come  to  die,  as 
health  sends  back  others  to  the  toiling  places  of  the 
world,  as  pleasures  scorch  out  some,  as  the  spirit  of 
change  puffs  others  to  new  scenes.    The  land  is  always 
restless,  impermanent,  unsatisfied ;  the  wonderful  tideless 
sea,  blue  in  the  softest  breezes,  blue  when  rainstorms 
come,  and  bluest  of  all  when  the  cold  mistral  blows, 
is  for  ever  self-sufficient  and  content,  a  reproach  and  a 
despair  to  the  restless  land.    On  the  shore  of  such  a 
sea  the  stateliest  Norman  churches  would  seem  foolish 
impertinences  ;   on  the  shore  of  such  a  sea  the  most 
solemn  metaphysician  would  close  his  chapter  on  the 
"unconditioned"  with  a  foolish  laugh   and  take  to 
throwing  pebbles  ;  the  grave  historian  would  find  his 
procession  of  the  ages  no  more  worthy  than  the  week's 
history  of  bud  and  flower  and  fruit.    And  on  the  shore 
of  such  a  sea  the  wisdom  of  the  nations  has  built  and 
endows  a  great  Temple  of  Chance. 

There  are  those  who  call  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo 
a  plague-spot  of  the  earth  and  the  moral  pest-house  of 
Europe.  That  view,  no  doubt,  is  the  inevitable  reaction 
to  Monte  Carlo  of  moral  natures  nurtured  in  relatively 
permanent  environments.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
the  Casino  as  an  institution  in  an  English  country  town 
or  Scots  borough  where,  year  in  year  out,  century  after 
century,  the  rooks  build  in  the  same  trees  and  the 
church  bells  ring  at  the  same  hours.  There  it  is  not 
chance,  but  what  is  called  law,  not  the  freaks  of  fortune, 
but  enduring  habits  that  are  elevated  into  a  creed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  devotion  of  a  people.  Here  in  Monte 
Carlo,  where  the  unchanging  sea  is  an  enduring  satire 
on  man's  poor  attempts  at  permanence,  and  where  the 
land  has  even  more  than  its  usual  impermanence,  the 
whirling  pith  ball  with  its  inconsequent  but  inexorable 
results  to  the  decorated  throng  adoring  it,  is  the  true 
soul  of  the  place.    To  be  gay  when  you  win,  to  be  gay 
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when  you  lose,  and  to  set  down  good  fortune  or  ill 
fortune  not  to  your  skill  but  to  the  chance  of  the  table; 
these  are  the  rules  of  the  game  in  the  Casino,  and  they 
focus  the  rules  of  the  greater  game  of  life  outside. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 

OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY.— IV. 

NATIONAL  Granaries  do  not  exhaust  the  subject  ot 
our  food  supply.  They  are  necessary  to  protect 
us  against  the  worst  dangers  of  famine,  in  case  this 
country  should  be  at  war  with  a  naval  Power ;  and,  if 
Mr.  Chapman's  scheme  of  Government  storage  for 
2,000,000  quarters  of  British  wheat,  with  the  necessary 
cleaning,  drying  arjd  grading  services,  be  carried  out, 
the  granaries  wou.a  to  that  extent  aid  British  agri- 
culture. British  agriculture  would  also  be  aided  by 
national  granaries  if  the  State  arranged  to  fill  them  as 
far  as  possible  with  English  wheat. 

But  much  more  than  this  is  wanted  if  the  question 
with  which  I  opened  my  second  article  is  to  be  satis- 
factorily answered,  and  our  vanishing  arable  land  is  to 
be  restored.  I  need  not  repeat  the  statistical  facts 
I  have  already  given,  showing  the  shrinkage  of  our 
wheat  lands,  nor  need  I  again  point  out  the  manifest 
advantages  to  the  country  of  prosperous  grain  farms. 
Let  us  rather  now  discuss  the  question,  How  is  the 
retrogression  in  our  wheat  cultivation  to  be  checked? 

But,  first,  what  degree  of  progressive  cultivation 
ought  we  to  expect  ?  I  am  not  going  to  contend  that 
England  should  grow  the  whole  of  her  bread  supply. 
To  do  so  would  mean  keeping  probably  nearly  eight 
million  acres  under  wheat  crop  each  year,  and  therefore, 
on  the  rotatory  system,  thirty  million  acres  in  arable 
cultivation.  This  is  equal  to  three-eighths  of  the  total 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  a  result  could 
doubtless  be  done  ;  but  it  would  also  doubtless  mean 
the  bringing  under  cultivation  of  lands  not  eminently 
favourable  to  wheat  production,  and  would  therefore 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  economic  waste.  But  I 
do  not  advance  even  this  proposition  with  dogmatic 
assurance.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  Manitoba 
(which  is  in  the  very  first  rank  of  wheat-growing 
countries)  is  20^3  bushels  ;  in  France  it  is  16-9  bushels  ; 
in  Hungary,  13*6  bushels;  in  the  United  States  it  is 
only  11  *7  bushels;  in  European  Russia  it  is  as  low  as 
4 '6  bushels.  Yet  these  two  last-mentioned  countries 
export  much  more  wheat  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  Now,  if  we  go  back  to  the  fifties 
in  this  country,  when  over  four  million  acres  were 
under  wheat  crop  each  year,  the  average  yield  was 
more  than  twenty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  land  which  at  that 
time  was  not  under  arable  cultivation  would,  if  culti- 
vated, have  yielded  very  much  below  the  figure  of  the 
cultivated  land,  or  that  if  the  four  million  odd  acres 
had  been  increased  to  eight  millions,  the  average  yield 
of  the  country  would  have  been  anything  like  as  low  as 
is  that  of  the  United  States  to-day.  This  much  at 
least  we  may  confidently  affirm  :  as  many  acres  as 
were  profitably  cultivated  in  the  fifties  could  be  culti- 
vated to-day,  allowing  for  a  certain  time  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  bringing  back  to  their  former  excellence  of 
the  acres  abandoned  and  deteriorated.  Four  million 
acres  (instead  of  the  present  if  million  acres)  should 
be  our  minimum  wheat-sowing  each  season,  and 
we  should  then  grow  at  least  half  of  the  breadstuff  we 
need  for  home  consumption.  For  the  rest,  let  us  go  to 
Canada  and  the  other  wheat-exporting  Colonies. 

How  is  this  extended  cultivation  to  be  made  profit- 
able? The  wheat  acres  have  shrunk  because  the 
farmers  could  not  under  present  conditions  cultivate 
them  profitably.  Those  conditions  are  the  result  of 
acute  foreign  competition  in  countries  where  the  agricul- 
turist is  not  burdened  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England, 
•considering  the  system  of  free  importation  and  low 
cost  of  transport  of  the  foreign  wheat  to  this  country. 
The  present  conditions,  then,  must  be  altered.  Cobden, 
when  he  agitated  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  said 
that  British  agriculture  would  continue  to  be  protected, 
though  the  import  tariffs  were  removed.  He  claimed 
that  freight  charges  would  suffice  to  give  a  natural  pro- 
tection to  the  English  farmer  against  his  foreign  rival. 
This  natural  protection  no  longer  exists  ;  grain  is  now 
-carried  by  steamships,  sometimes  practically  as  ballast, 
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always  at  such  low  rates  that  the  freight  makes  hardly 
any  perceptible  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  grain  on  the 
English  market.  Internal  transport  charges  in  the 
country  of  production  are  also  so  low  as  to  be  almost 
nominal  in  relation  to  the  price.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  cost  of  carriage  in  England  of  English  grain 
is  by  no  means  low  ;  it  is  not  only  very  far  above  the 
carriage  cost  of  foreign  grain  in  relation  to  the  distance 
traversed,  but  it  is  often  actually  higher,  in  spite  of  the 
very  few  miles  it  has  to  travel  compared  with  the 
thousands  of  miles  the  foreign  grain  travels.  As  a 
startling  and  significant  instance  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  cost  of  bringing  wheat  from  New  York  to 
London  is  positively  less  than  is  charged  on  grain  from 
Liverpool  to  London.  I  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to 
enter  into  the  complicated  question  of  railway  rates, 
though  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  English  railway 
rates  might  be  cheapened.  But  any  possible  cheapening 
of  railway  rates  in  England  would  do  little  to  affect  the 
present  question.  It  would  lessen  one  of  the  heavy 
burdens  which  at  present  weigh  upon  English  agricul- 
ture, but  it  could  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  ocean 
freight  has  now  become  so  low  as  no  longer  to  afford 
the  necessary  protection,  or,  indeed,  any  protection,  to 
the  English  wheat  grower. 

The  necessity  for  protection  remains  ;  for  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  because  English  wheat  lands  are 
much  more  prolific  than  the  lands  of  most  competing 
foreign  countries,  that  the  English  farmer  has  on  that 
account  any  adequate  protection  in  the  fertility  of  his 
soil.  Though  the  foreign  lands  are  less  prolific  than 
the  English,  they  are  also  very  much  cheaper  to 
cultivate.  Take  our  great  competitor,  the  United 
States,  for  example.  According  to  calculations  based 
on  the  figures  relating  to  twenty-five  thousand  farms, 
checked  by  the  returns  of  four  thousand  experts,  the 
total  cost  of  wheat  production  per  acre  works  out  as 
follows  : — In  the  New  England  States,  84s.  ;  in  the 
Middle  States,  755-.  ;  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  45-y.  ;  in  South  Dakota,  35s.  Sd.  Now  the 
estimates  for  England  run  from  100s.  to  160s.  per 
acre.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter  figure  ex- 
ceptional, since  it  would  mean  that,  save  in  very 
prolific  seasons,  the  farmer  would  be  losing  money 
even  if  he  sold  his  wheat  at  405.  a  quarter  ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe — we  have  the  farmer's  own 
word  for  it — that  wheat  can  be  profitably  grown  at 
40s.  a  quarter.  But  let  us  take  1005.  as  the  English  cost 
per  acre  :  it  is  still  clear  that  the  doubly  prolific  yield  is 
not  sufficient  to  put  the  Englishman  on  an  equality 
with  the  Western  farmer,  whose  expenses  are  less  than 
half.  The  English  wheat  grower  is  handicapped  :  he 
cannot  meet  the  foreigner  on  equal  terms  even  in  the 
English  market ;  and  among  the  burdens  which  handi- 
cap him  are  the  tolls  which  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
directly  in  rates  and  taxes,  and  indirectly  in  tithe  and 
rent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State.  It  is  only  fair, 
therefore,  that  the  foreigner  should  pay  toll  when  he 
comes  into  our  market.  It  is  monstrous  that  the 
foreigner  should  be  free  where  the  native  citizen  is 
mulcted. 

So  we  come  to  the  harmless,  necessary  tariff  on  im- 
ported wheat  and  flour,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
among  ordinary  vote-catching  politicians  and  pseudo- 
economists  is  greeted  with  a  shudder.  Why  ?  Because 
the  people  must  have  their  Cheap  Loaf.  Is  it  not 
about  time  this  cant  of  Manchesterism  were  decently 
buried  ?  Cheapness  is  a  good  thing,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  by  no  means  a  good  thing  under  all 
circumstances.  It  is  not  a  good  thing,  for  example, 
when  it  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  sweated  labour.  And 
it  is  not  a  good  thing  when  it  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
the  destruction  of  such  an  industry  as  agriculture.  It 
would  be  worth  paying  a  good  deal  to  keep  our  agricur- 
ture  prosperous.  Cheapness,  moreover,  is  of  less 
importance  than  wealth  and  the  ability  to  purchase  ; 
and  prosperous  agriculture  means  added  wealth  to  all 
classes  in  the  community.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  bread 
is  an  unwelcome  event  for  poor  people,  if  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial one  ;  but  when  it  is  not  substantial,  and  when 
it  is  only  the  price  paid  for  better  wages  and  greater 
security  of  employment,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  for 
the  working  classes  to  dread  ;  while  to  the  middle 
classes  it  is  practically  a  matter  of  no  concern.  Whe 
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politicians  talk  at  large  about  Protection  and  the  Dear 
Loaf  they  forget  (if  they  have  ever  troubled  to  think 
about  it)  that  a  halfpenny  rise  in  the  price  of  a  quartern 
loaf  only  adds  a  sovereign  a  year  to  the  expenditure  of 
a  household  of  normal  size. 

And  a  tariff  on  foreign  breadstuffs  sufficient  to  correct 
the  present  inequality  wherewith  the  English  farmer  is 
handicapped  in  the  English  market  would  not  in  all 
probability  mean  more  than  a  halfpenny  addition  to  the 
quartern  loaf.  The  probability  is  that  it  would  not 
mean  that.  If,  for  example,  a  duty  of  five  shillings  a 
quarter  were  placed  upon  foreign  wheat,  and  that  duty 
were  added  to  the  price,  it  would  involve  a  rise  of 
exactly  a  halfpenny  in  the  quartern  loaf — a  matter 
which  the  country  could  easily  ignore.  But  what  would 
really  be  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  duty  ?  England 
is  the  only  important  market  for  foreign  wheat,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  foreign  wheat  growers,  if  they  wish  to 
sell  in  that  market,  have  to  accommodate  their  prices  to 
the  scale  of  the  cheapest  wheat  of  equal  quality  com- 
peting with  them.  It  is  this  economic  rule  which  has 
caused  prices  to  fall  so  greatly  in  recent  years.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  presumed  that  all  those  foreign  com- 
petitors who  could  possibly  do  so  would  cut  their 
prices  so  that  they  might  pay  the  duty,  and  still  compete 
with  the  English  wheat.  In  that  case  the  general  price 
of  wheat  would  not  be  affected,  and  the  consumer  would 
be  as  well  off  as  he  is  now.  But  in  that  case,  it  may  be 
contended  —  the  argument  has  actually  been  used 
against  me — the  English  farmer  would  be  as  badly  off 
as  he  is  now.  Not  so.  Presuming  that  English 
farmers  were  growing  half  the  wheat  needed  for  English 
consumption,  the  other  half  coming  from  over  seas, 
and  paying  a  five-shilling  duty,  would  add  to  the  National 
revenue  a  sum  of  three  and  three-quarter  millions  a 
year,  contributed  by  the  foreigners  who  make  their 
living  in  our  market.  The  justice  and  the  needs  of  the 
case  would  demand  that  this  sum  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  present  heavy  burdens  upon  agriculture  ; 
thereby  the  cost  of  production  of  English  wheat  would 
be  so  much  lessened  and  the  purpose  of  protection 
would  be  attained  ;  the  farmer  and  his  men  would 
flourish,  and  the  urban  consumer  would  not  be  a  penny 
the  worse. 

I  have  taken  five  shillings  a  quarter  as  the  hypo- 
thetical amount  of  the  tariff,  as  it  is  generally  considered 
by  experts  to  be  sufficient,  and  it  is  a  good  round  sum 
to  work  upon.  But  it  should  not  be  adhered  to  rigidly. 
If  it  were  adopted  as  the  standard  for  imported  wheat, 
then  only  half  a  crown  should  be  charged  on  Colonial 
wheat,  while  from  a  country  using  a  depreciated 
currency,  such  as  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has, 
by  reason  of  that  currency,  a  practical  bounty  in  its 
competition  with  gold-using  countries,  the  five-shilling 
duty  should  be  increased,  the  increase  being  calculated 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  countervailing  duty  against 
the  paper  coinage  bounty.  Instead  of  a  fixed  duty  the 
old  sliding  scale  system  might  be  revived,  and  though 
that  system  would  complicate  the  work  of  the  Customs 
and  the  calculations  of  the  market,  it  would  have  the 
advantage  of  steadying  prices  and  of  mitigating  the  rise 
in  the  years  when  the  crops  of  exporting  countries  are 
short.  '  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

DEER  FORESTS,  THE  MOORS,  AND  SOME 
RIVERS. 

THE  Twelfth  is  still  many  rounds  of  the  clock 
ahead  of  us  ;  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  mention 
that  the  tidings  from  the  forests  and  the  moors  are 
cheerful.  The  winter  was  open.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands  the  snow-line  of  December  and  January 
never  fell  lower  than  it  joften  is  in  October  and  in 
March.  That  helped  the  deer.  They  were  not  obliged 
by  hunger  to  make  raids  into  the  farm-yards,  in  the 
valleys,  at  dead  o'  night.  Even  on  the  higher  peaks 
there  was  always  fodder  to  be  found.  Thus,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  stags  will  be  lusty  this  autumn,  and  fair 
game  early  in  the  season.  Strange  to  say,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  men  who  wish  to  acquire  the  right 
of  shooting  them  are  becoming  fewer  year  by  year. 
Mr.  Watson  Lyall,  a  thorough  sportsman  of  the  ancient 
school,  fears  that  it  is  because  nowadays,  when  a  bevy 
of  fair  ladies  are  likely  to  appear  on  the  grouse  moor 
at  luncheon  time,,,  men  are  disinclined  to  endure  the 


toils  of  stalking,  which  sometimes,  if  they  are  taken  in 
earnest,  fill  the  day.  Perhaps  Mr.  Watson  Lyall 
speaks  truly  ;  but  one  is  not  convinced.  If  deer- 
stalking is  going  out  of  favour,  how  is  it  that  the 
rents  of  the  forests  are  fixed  on  the  principle  that 
each  head  in  the  "  probable  bag  "  is  worth  ^30  ?  The 
theory  on  which  the  rent  is  fixed  was  never  more 
exacting  than  that.  Not  many  years  ago,  indeed,  the 
owner  of  a  deer-forest  thought  himself  well  off  when  his 
agent  arranged  for  him  ^25  a-head  of  the  stags  which 
the  place  was  expected  to  yield.  Therefore,  even  if 
some  sportsmen  are  become  so  sybaritic  as  to  prefer 
leisure  to  a  "royal,"  there  must  be  others  who  still 
think  that  deer-stalking  is  the  best  of  sports.  Other- 
wise the  owners  of  the  forests  would  not  now  be  as 
prosperous  as  they  themselves,  or  their  ancestors,  have 
ever  been.  The  rents  would  not  be  maintained  if  the 
demand  for  the  forests  were  slackening.  To  be  com- 
pelled to  reflect  in  that  direction  is  reassuring.  A 
manly  sport  would  be  gone  if  the  red  deer  were  no 
longer  stalked. 

The  weather  of  winter,  which  has  been  favourable  to 
the  deer,  should  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  grouse. 
Usually  a  mild  winter  is  the  cause  of  grouse  disease  ; 
but  thus  far  all  the  moors  are  reported  healthy.  Frosts 
or  other  inclemencies,  when  such  adversities  are  natur- 
ally due,  are  supposed  to  kill  off  the  weak  birds  and  the 
wounded.  It  is  understood  that  if  those  are  not  killed 
off  disease  will  be  widespread  in  the  season  which 
is  to  follow.  Why  is  there  no  word  of  disease  now  ? 
In  the  view  of  some  gentlemen  of  commercial  mind, 
the  explanation  may  be  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  it 
is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Highland  lairds  that 
disease,  if  it  is  abroad,  should  be  known.  That 
suspicion  does  not  suffice.  The  lairds  are  honest 
towards  their  agents  in  the  region  of  St.  James's, 
and  the  game-keepers  are  candid  with  their  masters.  It 
may  always  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  moor  is  not 
stricken  with  disease  if  it  has  a  clean  bill  of  health  in 
town.  Misrepresentation  would  not  be  profitable.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  chief  point.  Commerce  is  great ; 
but  it  is  not  so  interesting  as  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
There  should  have  been  grouse  disease  in  Scotland 
now  ;  but  there  is  none.  That  fact  must  impel  the 
experts  to  revise  their  theories  as  to  its  origin.  Clearly 
it  comes  not  from  the  anaemia  of  weak  birds  surviving 
by  aid  of  mildness  in  the  winter  months  ;  clearly,  also, 
it  is  not  traceable  to  lead  poison  in  wounded  birds. 
What  the  cause  of  it  may  be  a  casual  observer  cannot 
presume  to  suggest ;  but  a  certain  stage  of  negative 
knowledge  is  gained  in  the  discovery  that  the  strange 
malady  is  due  neither  to  poverty  of  blood  or  a  wound 
nor  to  any  artificial  state  of  the  heather  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  lack  of  frost.  A  more  important  con- 
sideration is  that  on  most  of  the  moors  in  Scotland  the 
grouse,  like  the  Gypsies  on  the  Borders  and  the  Red 
Indians  in  America,  are  a  diminishing  stock.  A  few 
years  ago  the  rent  of  a  moor  was  fixed  on  the  principle 
that  each  brace  of  birds  in  the  "probable  bag"  was 
worth  255.  This  summer  moors  are  much  in  demand 
on  the  principle  that  each  brace  is  worth  £2.  Last 
year  £600  was  cheerfully  paid  for  three  -  months 
tenancies  of  moors  which  yielded  only  150  brace.  This 
year  the  anxiety  of  the  wealthy  is  even  more  com- 
placent. One  would  not  mind  those  alarming  figures 
were  it  not  for  the  thought  that  millionaires  will  pro- 
bably cease  to  seek  grouse  at  the  cost  of  their  weight 
in  silver  if  the  grouse  do  not  continue  to  be  forth- 
coming in  sufficient  coveys.  If  the  Highland  landlords 
are  wise,  they  will  strengthen  the  stock  on  their  moors 
by  a  frequent  infusion  of  blood  from  the  wolds  in  the 
north  of  England. 

This  year,  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  most  of  the  seekers 
of  autumn  quarters  tend  towards  the  east  of  Scotland. 
The  West  Country  and  the  Central  Highlands  have  ac- 
quired an  evil  name.  For  this  the  physicians  in  Harley 
Street  are  responsible.  They  say  that  it  rains  much  less 
on  the  east  coast  than  it  raineth  elsewhere  ;  that  it  is  in 
the  east  that  the  climate  is  most  bracing ;  and  that  it  is 
to  the  east,  therefore,  that  their  patients  ought  to  go. 
Be  it  far  from  me  to  decry  the  east  of  Scotland.  There, 
in  Fife,  I  caught  my  first  trout ;  there,  on  the  Dee,  my 
best  salmon.  .There,  in  Forfarshire,  in  Kincardineshire, 
and  in  Aberdeenshire,  have  I  bagged  many  fish  and 
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birds  and  beasts.  All  that,  however,  is  little  to  the  point 
as  seen  by  the  London  physicians,  who  begin  by  per- 
suading sportsmen  and  their  wives  that  they  are  patients, 
and  end  by  an  insolent  denial  of  what  is  known  at  the 
Meteorological  Office,  just  over  the  Park  in  Victoria 
Street.  No  storm  on  the  west  coast  or  in  the  Central 
Highlands  is  comparable  for  bitterness  with  the  three- 
days  rain  which,  in  the  east,  ushers  in  the  Lammas 
Flood.  On  the  east  of  Scotland,  when  it  rains  at  all, 
the  rain  is  no  child's  play.  It  is  a  penetrating  deluge 
bearing  rheums  and  fever  on  its  spears.  When  the 
wind  in  these  regions  is  in  the  east  there's  the  devil 
to  pay  ;  and  there's  the  doctor,  who,  being  immediate, 
is  rather  worse.  On  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Central 
Highlands  the  rain  is  more  frequent,  and  often  frozen  ; 
but  it  is  always  bland,  and  invariably  less  insistent. 
We  must  all  rejoice  to  learn,  as  one  does  from  Mr. 
Watson  Lyall,  that  the  value  of  salmon  rivers  is  rising. 
Mr.  Watson  Lyall  says  that  any  one  who  has  a  good 
water  to  let  can  have  almost  any  rent  he  likes  to  ask 
for  it.  Through  Scotland  run  some  of  the  best  streams 
in  the  Unitdd  Kingdom.  When  Scotland  has  practi- 
callv  realised  the  excellence  of  her  salmon  rivers,  she 
may  think  of  her  trout  streams  also  ;  and  then  it  will 
be  to  Scotland,  instead  of  to  Hampshire,  that  one  will 
repair  when  a  week's  holiday  is  possible. 

W.  Eari/Hodgson. 

A  PAGAN  MOON. 

IX  utmost  leisureliness  the  great  sun  droops  towards 
the  horizon.  With  ruddy  opulence  he  draws  slowly 
down  to  the  verge  through  a  cloudless  sky.  For  a 
moment  he  poises  himself  on  the  far  edge  of  the  world, 
while  here  the  placid  fields  are  swept  crosswise  with  an 
exquisite  soft  radiance.  From  the  slanted  beams  this 
meadow-grass  takes  a  faint  rose-tint ;  the  hedge-row 
trees  are  flaming  torches  on  the  sunward  side  ;  thin 
shadows  lie  everywhere  athwart  the  land  ;  the  couchant 
kine  uplift  meek  heads  unwitting  of  their  coloured 
splendour.  Behind  the  thick  leafage  of  yon  elms  the 
church  windows  send  forth  an  intermittent  white  dazzle  ; 
at  intervals,  also,  the  gracious  notes  of  the  organ  float 
hither  on  the  still  air.  And  now  the  sun  has  gone,  but 
the  western  sky  is  still  abrim  with  his  moted  beams  as 
the  worshippers  trickle  forth  from  the  stifled  church 
into  the  clean  and  sacred  out-of-doors.  Across  the 
benign  field-paths  the  people  straggle  with  an  air  of 
relief,  yet  each  one,  despite  his  devotions,  takes  home- 
wards a  grotesque  and  persistent  shadow. 

Night,  the  stately  and  simple  night,  now  passes  over 
the  land.  Westward,  the  throbbing  gold  has  become  a 
dead  waste  of  pallid  sky;  the  pale  rose-tint  has  passed 
from  the  grass;  the  flame  in  the  trees  is  quenched;  the 
kine  glimmer  in  dusky  patches;  the  thin  shadows  have 
crept  noiselessly  from  every  field.  But  now  that  the 
eye  is  discouraged  by  the  increasing  darkness,  the 
awakened  ear  takes  up  the  tale.  Quick  and  varied 
sounds  enter  into  the  vague  landscape  with  arresting 
significance.  Down  this  lane,  under  the  murk  hedges, 
there  is  a  stealthy  rustle,  where  the  tribes  of  the  night 
are  a-prowl.  Above,  in  the  menacing  gloom  of  the 
hedge-row  trees,  there  is  a  soft,  continuous  patter,  like 
unto  falling  raindrops.  From  yonder  spinney  comes 
the  abrupt  hoot  of  an  owl,  while  a  bat  winnows  softly 
across  the  wan  sky  from  gloom  to  gloom.  In  distant 
fields  the  faint  rhythm  of  voices — the  voices  of  happy 
lovers — spreads  a  mild  enchantment.  It  is  good  to  be 
here.  To  loiter  down  this  lane,  enfolded  by  the  friendly 
dark,  is  to  be  overtaken  by  an  incommunicable  delight, 
for  the  month  is  June  and  this  lane  is  England. 

Until  now  Venus  has  been  alone  in  the  soft  dusk  of 
the  sky.  Her  light  is  there  for  the  whispering  folk 
who  haunt  the  field-stiles,  but  now  in  the  east  there  is 
promise  of  richer  wizardry.  It  comes  and  goes  in  the 
low  tent  of  the  night  like  white  breath  ;  then  little  wisps 
of  light  float  out  of  the  enclosing  dark  ;  while  in  the 
south  a  bank  of  clouds  gathers  to  itself  a  pale 
magnificence.  At  length  the  crimson  moon  creeps 
slowly,  inch  by  inch,  into  the  welcoming  heavens.  A 
round  luscious  moon  ;  a  warm  enticing  moon  ;  a  moon 
for  straying  lovers.  One  has  to  stand  a-tiptoe  to  see 
her  swim  upwards  into  the  ruddy  haze.  She  kindles  a 
silent  fire  behind  the  tall  hedge,  and  discovers  the 
amazed  trees  where  they  stand  in  tremulous  desire. 
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And  now  this  wonder  has  topped  the  hedge,  like  a 
flushed  goddess  escaping  from  a  thicket,  while  against 
her  exceeding  brightness  every  twig  and  leaf  leaps  out 
in  solid  blackness.  This  is  an  English  lane  into  which 
she  peers  ;  yet  for  a  moment  the  English  prudishness 
is  pushed  away  with  the  church-spires  into  the  out- 
lying dark.  For  this,  without  doubt,  is  the  forthcoming 
of  Astarte,  glorious  and  pagan  as  when  she  ruled  the 
night  above  the  hot  fields  of  Syria. 

And  who  shall  say  that  this  fair  moon  has  not  her 
devotees  even  now  ?  It  is  long  since  vesper-bells  floated 
across  these  fields  in  the  seemly  English  fashion, and  the 
church  doors  are  closed,  yet  the  worshippers  of  an  older 
faith  are  still  afoot.  They  make  themselves  narrow 
altars  on  the  field  stiles  ;  they  pass  in  procession  slowly, 
with  twining  arms,  through  the  green-vaulted  lane  ; 
they  loiter  to  bestow  the  kiss  of  love  where  the  blossom 
in  the  hedge  hangs  silver  wreaths  in  the  moonlight. 
And  ever  these  worshippers  hush  their  murmured  litany 
while  that  bird  of  passion,  the  nightingale,  calls  to  its 
mate  from  the  copsewood.  The  quick  challenging 
love,  love,  love,  is  followed  by  gayest  trills,  by  triumph- 
ant roulades.  Not  a  single  note  of  melancholy  is  in 
this  song  ;  rather,  it  is  the  proud  voice  of  a  passion  that 
has  fullest  acceptance.  When  the  bird  ceases  his  song 
a  soft  sigh  passes  over  the  fields  ;  when  he  again  flings 
his  piercing  joy  into  the  hush  of  the  land  the  very  trees 
lean  and  listen.  And  still  in  the  east  rises  that  pagan 
moon  to  make  bright  gloom  for  the  children  of  love  ; 
ancient  she  is  as  the  heavens,  and  yet  as  fresh  as  the 
May-blossom  that  sends  its  fragrance  into  this  amorous 
night.  Hamish  Hendry. 

A  NIGHT  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

THE  clouds  are  up  to  sweep  and  tune 
That  inharmonious  harp,  the  moon  ; 
The  north  wind  blows  a  harsh  bassoon. 

An  old  astrologer  might  say, 

By  signs,  by  portents  whirled  this  way, 

That  earth  was  nearing  her  decay. 

All  apprehensions  stir  to-night 

With  fluttering  issues  infinite, 

Conjunctions,  phantoms,  famine,  blight  ; 

The  woodland  shakes  its  aged  bones 
And  shrieks  ;  beyond,  in  deeper  tones 
The  ceremonial  cypress  groans  ; 

And  I,  a  microcosm  of  all, 

Quake,  shuddering,  underneath  the  pall 

Of  nature's  hurrying  funeral. 

Yes !  tho'  my  sceptic  brain  rejects 

My  sires'  chain'd  causes  and  effects, 

The  nerves  retain  their  deep  defects  ; 

And  still  my  heart  leaps  in  my  side, — 
A  fluctuant  ark  upon  its  tide, — 
With  throbs  and  throes  unsanctified, 

And  knows  not  how  to  brave  the  stir 
Of  sounds  that  beckon  and  shout  to  her 
Of  sins  that  clouds  and  winds  aver. 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night,  for  dread 
Of  spectral  lights  obscurely  shed 
About  my  plum'd  and  shadowy  bed. 

Faint,  faint,  these  mildew'd  chords  that  twang 
So  feebly,  where  the  music  rang 
Deep  organ-notes  when  Homer  sang! 

Ah  !  strange  to  find  the  quivering  crests 
Of  long-laid  faiths,  forgotten  guests, 
Rise  up  at  memory's  dim  behests  ! 

Ah !  strange  to  feel  the  soul  resume 
Its  cast-off  heritage  of  gloom, — 
The  savage  turning  in  his  tomb ! 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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WAGNER  AND  YOUNG  PARIS. 

FROM  all  points  of  view  save  one  "  Fervaal "  is  not 
worth  listening  to.  I  wasted  one  evening  on  it 
simply  that  I  might  tell  others  that  it  is  not  worth  wasting 
an  evening  on.  And  now  I  fill  up  the  gap  that  would 
have  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  just  now, 
in  this  huge  London,  swarming  with  artists,  bubbling 
with  more  or  less  violent  and  noisy  concerts,  a  bit  of 
art  worthy  of  ten  seconds'  serious  thought. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  "Fervaal"  is  something  more  than 
a  means  by  which  an  opera  management  may  inflict  a 
dull  evening  on  the  public.    It  has  its  significance  :  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  written,  and,  still  more  markedly, 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  and  is  now  being  listened  to, 
bodes  some  quaint  change  in  the  character  of  French 
music.     Hitherto  nearly  every  French  composer  has 
approached  the  opera  through  the  Rue  Meyerbeer.  As 
yet  there  is  not — at  least,  I  believe  there  is  not — any 
Rue  Richard  Wagner  ;  shortly,  if  the  writing  and  pro- 
duction of  "Fervaal"  are  true  signs,  there  will  be  one  ; 
but  it  will  lead  to  the  new  Opera  Comique,  not  to 
the  Grand  Opera.    The  Grand  Opera  was  always  a 
wing  of  the  Jockey  Club ;   it  always  has  been  run 
by  men  and  women — especially  women — to  whom  the 
society  of  jockeys  was  congenial ;  it  never  had,  and  it 
is  safe  to  prophesy,  never  will  have,  anything  but  the 
slightest  connexion  with  art.     Even  Meyerbeer  has 
always   been   second  to  the  jockey  and   the  ballet- 
dancer  ;  the  main  street  leading  to  the  Opera  is  not 
even  Meyerbeer  Street,  but  the  Avenue  of  the  Opera, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Jockey  Club  Avenue.    It  is  to  the 
Opera  Comique  that  Mr.  Vincent  D'Indy  has  taken  his 
way   through   the   Rue   Richard   Wagner ;   and  the 
spectacle  is  a  strange  one  and  a  suggestive  one.  A 
Frenchman  is  incapable  of  looking  like  anything  but  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  a  negro  trying  to  look  like  an  English- 
man is  not  half  as  astonishing  as  a  Frenchman  trying  to 
look  like  a  German.    But  the  German  Richard  Wagner 
is  taking  young  musical  Paris  into  his  cast-iron  grip  ; 
he  is  compelling  young  musical  Paris  to  think  his 
thoughts,  to  experience  his  emotions,  to   mimic  his 
accent,  even  to  copy    his   clothes  and  try  to  walk 
with  his   gait.     The  result  is,    I   say,  astonishing. 
After  hearing   "Fervaal,"  after  reading   the  libretto 
a  second  time  and  reconsidering  the  music,  I  murmur  to 
myself,  "Is  it  possible  that  this  gentlemen,  French  to 
the  backbone,  thinks  he  looks  like  a  German — this  gen- 
tleman, French,  Latin,  in  thought,  feeling,  appearance, 
manner  !"    I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Vincent  D'Indy  in 
the  flesh  ;  but  after  "  Fervaal  "  it  is  impossible  not  to 
picture  him  as  an  elegant  Frenchman  in  preposterously 
cut  German  clothes,  in  stupendously   thick  German 
boots,  with  chin  studiously  ill-shaven,  drinking  with  a 
dubious  show  of  relish  German  lager,  eating  with  scarce 
an  attempt  at  a  show  of  relish  impossibly  greasy  German 
meats,  pulling,  while  his  stomach  fiercely  revolts,  at  a 
German  pipe  of  more  than  customary  German  dimen- 
sions.   The  worst  of  it  is  that,  after  the  first  sudden 
shock  of  astonishment,  one  rapidly  loses  interest  in 
this  phenomenon.     One   laughs   the  first   time  one 
sees  a  popular  actor  in  the  streets  :  the  second  time 
one's   sensation   is   simply    that   of  slightly  painful 
boredom.    A   man,   be   he    Frenchman,    German  or 
Englishman,  is  interesting  only  so  long  as  his  character- 
istics are  real  characteristics,  so  long  as  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  his  tricks  of  manner  and  speech,  are  the 
true  fruit  of  the  man's  personality,  the  real  expression 
of  his  soul.    We  do  not  weary  of  the  actor,  the  pre- 
tender, because  we  know  what  he  is  :  rather  we  find 
out  what  he  is  because  he  wearies  us.    Nothing  is  more 
interesting  in   this  world   than   genuine  personality, 
nothing   more   tedious   than   sham   personality.  In 
"  Fervaal,"    Mr.   Vincent  D'Indy  has   suppressed  his 
true  self,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  experience  of  all 
humanity  he  expects  us  to  be  interested  in  his  unreal 
personality.    That  familiar  English  object,  a  man  who 
cherishes  the  belief  that  he  is  like  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  Sir  Henry  Irving,  is  not  duller.    One  itches  to  say 
to  him,  Go,  be  yourself,  tell  us  what  you  are,  not  what 
you  wish  us  to  think  you  are,  and  we  will  listen  ;  but 
not  until  then. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  strikes  one  is  the  ridiculous 
unlikeness  of  the  Frenchman  to  the  German.  "  Tristan  " 


we  know,  and  its  enormous  passion  ;  "  The  Ring  "  we 
know,  and  its  terrors,  its  tremendous  sense  of  fate,  its 
heroes  knowing  they  must  die,  and  not  fearing  to  die, 
yet  hating  death  that  will  take  them  from  life  and  love 
and  the  sweet  sunlight  ;  what  we  knew  not  until 
"  Fervaal  "  was  a  Tristan  pretending  passion  and  feel- 
ing none,  a  hero  not  loving  life,  yet  afraid  to  die,  and 
dragged  hither  and  thither  at  the  will  of  the  courtesan 
— a  tragedy  untragic,  unmoving,  throughout,  and  with 
a  pleasant  comic  opera  ending.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  D'Indy  is  his  own  librettist  :  no  one  com- 
pelled him,  by  a  threat  of  immediate  murder  or  the 
promise  of  a  ten-pound  note,  to  set  "  Fervaal."  Of  his 
own  free  will  he  either  discovered  or  invented  this  story, 
this  French  Siegfried  -  Tristan,  this  story  which  I 
tell  now,  briefly.  Fervaal  has  got  into  the  Tropics, 
and  there  he  is  wounded ;  Guilhen,  a  lady,  takes 
charge  of  him  and  undertakes  to  have  him  properly 
nursed.  When  he  recovers,  Arfagard,  a  druid,  persuades 
him  to  return  to  the  north  to  restore  order ;  and  it 
appears  that  only  some  one  perfectly  pure  can  do  this. 
Fervaal  knows  he  is  not  perfectly  pure,  but,  Frenchman- 
like, undertakes  the  task  all  the  same.  He  parts  from 
his  beloved  with  the  usual  French  excuses — "  I  love 
you,  but  the  honour,  the  glory,  compel  me  to  treat  you. 
disgracefully";  and  when  he  is  gone  Guilhen,  with 
Gallic  jealousy,  and  also  Gallic  cool  deliberate  calcula- 
tion, sends  some  rebel  peasants  to  kill  him.  In  the 
next  scene  he  is  alone  in  a  forest  with  Arfagard  ;  many 
miracles  occur  ;  there  is  a  great  druid  festival  ;  and 
Fervaal,  on  the  strength  of  his  confession  of  perfect 
purity,  is  elected  leader  of  a  great  French  rabble 
which  purposes  doing  something  great,  but  indefi- 
nite. Guilhen's  rebels  attack  them,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  gather,  every  one  is  killed  save  Arfagard  and 
Fervaal  ;  Fervaal  then  confesses  that  he  was  not 
perfectly  pure,  and  consents  to  be  killed  by  way  of 
atonement  for  the  evils  he  has  caused.  Just  as 
Arfagard  is  about  to  execute  this  pleasant  rite, 
Guilhen's  voice  is  heard  ;  and  as  Arfagard  endeavours 
to  prevent  Fervaal  returning  to  his  old  love,  Fervaal 
kills  him.  After  this  the  story  is  almost  German  for  a 
while  :  the  lovers  caress  and  confess  and  explain,  and 
Guilhen  dies  ;  but  in  the  end  the  Frenchman  asserts 
himself:  heavenly  voices  assert  that  "  le  jeune  Amour 
est  vainqueur  de  la  Mort!"  Was  there  ever  a  more 
ludicrous,  a  more  French  travesty  of  a  great  story  ? 
"  Le  jeune  Amour  est  vainqueur  de  la  Mort"!  One 
thinks  of  this,  knowing  the  meaning  of  "  le  jeune 
Amour,"  and  compares  it  with  the  death  of  Siegfried  or 
the  final  scene  of  "Tristan";  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  the  voluble  Frenchman  dressed  in  the  stolid 
German's  clothes. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  so  much  about  the  story  of 
"  Fervaal"  and  the  spirit  of  the  story,  because  all  that  is 
true  of  the  story  is  true  of  the  music,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  notion  of  the  music  without  quoting  it,  which 
cannot  be  done  here.  The  music  of  "  Fervaal"  stands  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  music  of  "Tristan"  as 
the  story  of  "Fervaal"  to  the  story  of  "Tristan." 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  obviously  copied  from  a  great 
model,  but  hopelessly  spoiled  in  the  copying.  Mr. 
D'Indy  has  written  some  very  pretty  tunes  —  tunes 
which  one  cannot  refuse  to  admit  are  pretty  in  their 
way  ;  but  when  he  drops  his  natural  style  and  tries  to 
mouth  it  in  the  grand  Wagnerian  way,  he  comes  utterly 
to  grief.  Not  even  from  the  most  eminent  of  our 
English  composers  have  I  heard  such  a  drizzle  of  in- 
effectual would-be  great  themes  as  pervades  through- 
out "Fervaal."  There  is  never  a  distinctive  theme,  there 
is  not  a  phrase  that  impresses  itself  instantly  on  the 
memory,  or  indeed  can  be  remembered  by  any  effort  of 
the  will  ;  there  is  only  an  unending  series  of  phrases 
evidently  copied  from  Wagner,  by  which  the  composer 
tries  to  utter  in  the  Wagner  manner  emotions  he  has 
never  felt,  thrills  he  has  never  experienced.  Whether 
Fervaal  is  telling  Guilhen  that  he  would  not  leave  her 
but  for  the  honour,  the  glory,  or  a  series  of  horrible 
bogies  is  scaring  him  and  Arfagard  out  of  their  wits, 
the  music  flows  on,  with  ample  chromatics,  ample 
Wagnerian  harmonic  progressions,  but  never  a  _  bar 
calculated  to  interest  or  move  a  human  soul.  This  is 
all  one  can  say  about  it— it  is  dull  :  Tristan-like  phrases 
grafted  on  to  the  melodies  of  the  caf6  chantant  are  bound 
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to  be  dull,  however  pleasing  either  may  be  by  itself. 
The  singers  can  rarely  sing-  the  combination,  and  when 
they  can  one  wishes  fervently  that  they  could  not. 

This  is  "  Fervaal  "  as  a  work  of  art.  As  a  sign  of  the 
times  in  musical  Paris  it  undoubtedly  has  its  importance, 
but  neither  as  a  sign  of  the  times  nor  as  a  fatuous 
attempt  at  a  work  of  art  will  it  be  remembered  for  ten 
years  ;  young  Paris — not  young  France — will  doubtless 
use  the' Wagnerian  technique  to  achieve  some  works 
which  may  live  by  their  merits,  and  will,  anyhow, 
possess  greater  significance,  as  showing  that  some  of 
the  best  musical  brains  of  the  time  have  been  over- 
come by  Wagner.  J-  F.  R. 

"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  AND  SARAH. 

IN  an  entr'acte  of  Maeterlinck's  marvellous  and  lovely 
play,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Theatre',  I  met  a  dramatic  critic  who  shall  be  as  name- 
less as  one  of  his  own  very  able  articles.  He  was 
angrily  puffing  a  cigarette.  "  Is  it  life  ?  "  he  asked  me. 
"  Is  it  drama?  Is  it  a  series  of  dramatic  incidents  put 
together  by  a  competent  dramatist?  Is  it  poetry?  Is 
•it  prose?  Is  it — ,"  and  so  forth,  punctuating  every 
question  with  an  explosive  "  No  !"  I  make  a  point  of 
always  agreeing  with  every  one — it  is  my  substitute  for 
good-fellowship — and  so  I  spoke  slightingly  of  Maeter- 
linck and  accepted  a  cigarette.  Gradually  my  friend 
grew  calmer,  and  I  led  him  on  to  other  topics.  Of  what 
use,  pray,  would  protest  or  argument  have  been?  My 
friend  derived  no  pleasure  from  "  Pelleas  and  Melisande," 
and  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  solidify  the  smoke  from 
the  cigarette  which  he  was  so  indignantly  puffing  as 
have  tried  to  define  for  him  the  play's  enchantment,  its 
■delicate  and  vague  spell.  I  was  spellbound  and  en- 
chanted, and  that  was  enough — why  try  to  make  a  con- 
vert in  an  entr'acte?  Not  in  fifty  entr'actes,  nor  by  the 
most  expert  gardener  of  souls,  can  a  sense  of  beauty  be 
made  to  flourish  where  it  has  not  been  sown.  ' '  Pelleas  and 
Melisande  "  appeals  not  at  all  to  the  reason,  only  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  to  the  sense  of  mystery.  The  more 
one  admires  it,  the  less  does  he  care  to  argue  about  it. 
As  I  listened  to  the  story  of  the  girl  whom  a  huntsman 
found  weeping  in  a  wood  and  took  to  be  his  bride  in  his 
father's  castle — a  castle  "very  old  and  gloomy,  very 
chilly  and  sunken  " — I  did  not  try  nor  wish  to  under- 
stand the  things  that  were  not  made  plain  to  me.  I  did 
but  surrender  myself  to  the  story.  I  saw  the  old  king 
■sitting  by  his  hearth,  his  wife  full  of  anger  that  Golaud, 
their  son,  had  taken  a  waif  to  his  heart,  and  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  himself,  very  old  though  he  was,  had 
never  yet  seen  clearly  into  his  own  soul — how  could  he 
judge  other  men  ?  And  I  did  not  try  to  judge  Golaud 
according  to  the  standards  of  common  sense  or  the 
standards  of  dramatic  propriety.  I  saw  poor  Melisande 
drop  her  ring  into  the  deep  fountain,  and  her  dread 
became  mine.  I  pitied  her  when  she  dared  not  tell 
Golaud  that  she  had  lost  her  ring.  When  she  shrank 
away  from  the  cave  by  the  sea  and  dared  not  enter 
it,  I  was  glad,  for  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  if  she 
entered  it  harm  would  come  to  her.  I  saw  her  lean 
from  her  window  in  the  tower,  covering  Pelleas  with 
her  dark  hair.  I  saw  her  stand  in  the  avenue,  kissing 
him,  and  I  knew  that  Golaud  watched  them  along  the 
•distance  of  their  shadows.  The  light  of  the  setting  sun 
came  through  the  little  window  from  which  Melisande 
had  leaned  down  laughing  to  her  lover,  and  it  fell  on 
her  as  she  lay  there  dying.  Her  baby  lay  beside  her. 
Silently,  as  the  sun  sank,  the  servants  walked  into  her 
■chamber.  I  kpew,  though  Golaud  did  not  know,  why 
they  had  come,  and  why  they  watched  her  so  strangely. 
Suddenly  they  all  fell  on  their  knees.  The  old  King 
"bent  over  Melisande  and  touched  her.  He  did  not 
weep.    "She  seems  very  small,"  he  murmured;  "she 

might  be  her  baby's  sister  She  was  a  little, 

silent,  mysterious  creature,  as  we  all  are."  All  the 
characters  in  Maeterlinck's  play  are  "little,  silent, 
mysterious  creatures,"  timid  and  helpless  ;  very  real, 
though  we  see  them  but  dimly.  They  are  as  figures 
on  faded  tapestry,  moving  in  twilight,  and  yet  they  are 
all  strangely  real.  All  are  like  children.  Even  Golaud 
is  more  like  a  child  than  a  man.  We  feel  that  he  is 
"incapable  of  his  own  distress."  When  Melisande  is 
■dying,  he  begs  her  to  confess  to  him  if  she  ever  really 
wronged  him  with  her  lover.    "Tell  me  everything," 
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he  says,  "and  I  will  forgive  everything."  Melisande 
tells  him  that  she  never  wronged  him,  and  he  falls 
back,  crying,  "Now  I  shall  never  know!"  We  pity 
him  as  we  should  pity  a  child.  Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  in  love  like  children — they  are  hardly  conscious  of 
their  love.  They  are  afraid  like  children,  knowing  not 
of  what  they  are  afraid.  And  as  we  watch  them 
we  too  become  like  children,  wondering  at  shadows.  I 
had  never  seen  one  of  Maeterlinck's  plays  acted.  1 
thought  that  to  see  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  upon 
the  stage  would  set  a  limit  to  the  illusion  one  gains 
from  it  in  reading.  In  a  way  I  was  right.  There  are 
one  or  two  scenes  that  are  lovelier  in  imagination,  but 
there  are  others  which  gain  vastly  by  presentation. 
Perhaps  I  had  not  given  Maeterlinck  credit  for  all  the 
theatrical  power — I  use  the  word  technically — that  is  in 
him.  I  had  not,  for  instance,  realised  the  wonderfully 
impressive  effect  produced  by  the  entry  of  the  servants 
into  the  death-chamber,  and  how  skilfully  this  effect  is 
intensified  by  the  preceding  scene,  in  which  we  see  the 
servants  trooping  out  of  the  hall  on  their  way  to  the 
death-chamber.  Were  the  play  not  translated  and 
acted  most  beautifully,  its  presentation  would,  of  course, 
be  too  appalling  for  words.  I  had  not  known  that  Mr. 
Mackail  would  do  his  work  so  well.  The  sound  of 
the  words  and  the  choice  of  words  were  beautiful  from 
first  to  last.  I  have  heard  one  or  two  people  objecting 
to  certain  colloquialisms  which  Mr.  Mackail  has  used. 
For  myself,  I  heard  no  colloquialisms  that  jarred  me, 
none  that  did  not  seem  to  me  consonant  with  the 
naivete  of  the  original  text.  And  beautifully  were  all 
the  words  spoken.  In  a  play  of  this  kind,  a  sense  of 
beauty  is  the  first  thing  needed  by  the  actors  and 
actresses.  Beautiful  voices  are  the  next  essential. 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  and 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey  have  very  beautiful  voices,  and 
their  acting  bore  witness  to  their  great  sense  of  beauty. 
I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  a  part 
than  was  Mrs.  Campbell's  rendering  of  Melisande. 
Mr.  Hearn  showed  himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  old 
king's  part,  and  Mr.  Dodsworth,  as  the  old  servant, 
was  almost  uncannily  good  ;  he  has  only  one  speech  to 
deliver,  but  if  that  one  speech  were  all  that  the  play 
contained  I  should  go  again  to  hear  Mr.  Dodsworth 
deliver  it.  What  struck  me  especially  in  the  whole 
representation  was  the  reverent  sincerity  of  each  per- 
formance. Every  one  acted  with  just  the  air  of  child- 
ishness, of  helplessness,  that  was  right.  Indeed,  the 
only  member  of  the  cast  who  seemed  quite  grown-up 
was  the  little  girl  who  played  the  child's  part.  If  I  had 
my  way,  children  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  parts  on 
the  stage.  They  cannot  be  themselves,  and  they  in- 
variably spoil  with  their  strained,  staccato  utterance 
every  scene  in  which  they  appear.  It  is  not  their  fault, 
poor  little  things  !  it  is  the  fault  of  the  dramatists  who 
write  parts  for  them.  Loth  though  I  am  to  increase  the 
many  difficulties  of  play-writing,  I  must  ask  all  drama- 
tists to  remember  that  for  the  child-actor  or  actress 
it  is  always  bedtime. 

On  Monday  evening  I  had  seen  "  Lysiane  "  at  the 
Lyric.  Strange  that  I  remember  the  very  definite 
structure  of  M.  Romain  Coolus,  less  well  than  I  remem- 
ber Maeterlinck's  dream — that  dim,  elusive  dream  ! 
Indeed,  had  not  Madame  Bernhardt  herself  been  visible 
in  a  box  at  the  first  matinee  of  "  Pelleas  and  Melisande," 
and  thus,  in  some  subtle  way,  inwoven  herself  into  my 
impressions  of  that  play,  I  might  have  forgotten 
that  I  had  seen  "Lysiane"  at  all.  Nor  would 
that  have  mattered  very  much,  for  I  am  going  to  see 
Madame  Bernhardt  in  some  of  her  other  plays,  and  in 
them  I  shall  see  her  to  far  greater  advantage.  The 
scenes  in  "  Lysiane"  are  but  a  series  of  hoops  for  Sarah 
to  go  through.  Sarah  rides  on  tip-toe  round  the 
ring  of  the  Lyric,  and  through  them  she  goes, 
bang,  one  after  another,  with  incomparable  grace, 
agility,  and  good-nature.  It  is,  indeed,  a  triumph 
of  the  circus  rather  than  of  the  theatre.  As 
I  saw  in  succession  Sarah  genial,  Sarah  senti- 
mental, Sarah  amorous,  Sarah  suspicious,  Sarah 
ans,Ty,  Sarah  furious,  and  Sarah  beside  herself,  the 
"  brava  !  "  that  sprang  to  my  lips  became  a  murmured 
"hoop-la!"  To  discuss  the  play  would  be  absurd. 
At  a  circus  one  does  not  speculate  on  the  quality  and 
ptfice  of  the  tissue-paper  spoilt  by  the  fair  rider's  every 
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percussion.  To  notice  the  actors  would  be  absurd 
also.  One  does  not,  at  a  circus,  criticise  the  discreet 
men  in  livery  who  hold  up  the  hoops  for  the  fair  rider. 
I  look  forward  to  seeing-  Sarah  in  several  plays — 
"  Lysiane"  is  not  a  play — before  she  leaves  London,  and, 
meanwhile,  I  am  glad  to  have  paid  my  poor  tribute  to 
her  transcendent  powers.  Some  serious  people  are 
doubtless  very  angry  about  "Lysiane,"  angry  that 
an  actress  should  be  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  subvert 
the  laws  of  the  theatre.  Obviously,  the  mime  should  be 
the  humble  interpreter  of  the  dramatist,  and  it  is  very 
terrible  that  the  dramatist  does  often  cringe  and  truckle 
to  the  mime,  does  often  rely  on  the  mime  (as  in  the 
case  of  M.  Coolus  and  Sarah)  for  his  very  existence. 
Very  terrible  it  is,  but  quite  inevitable,  and  therefore  a 
thing  to  be  borne  calmly.  The  mime  is  far  nearer  to 
the  public  than  is  the  dramatist,  and  so  he  can  dictate 
to  the  dramatist,  and  can  extract  revenge  for  the  brevity 
of  his  own  triumph.  Even  as  the  Athenians  loved  this 
or  that  demagogue  better  than  the  State,  so  does  the 
public  love  this  mime  or  that  better  than  dramatic 
art.  Strictly,  then,  Sarah  should  be  ostracised.  If  the 
Parisians,  loving  her  too  much,  ostracised  her,  perhaps 
she  would  live  and  act  always  in  London.  Really  I 
wish  that  this  could  happen.  After  all,  she  is  Sarah, 
cette  deessc  riante  et  terrible.  There  is  none  like 
her.  She  is  incomparable.  And  a  few  bad  plays  are  a 
reasonable  price  to  pay  for  an  incomparable  actress. 

Max. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  still  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  and  the  only  consolation 
dealers  can  find  is  in  the  fact  that  the  present  is  a 
nineteen-day  account.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
stockbroker's  breast,  and  at  present  he  is  looking  for- 
warward  to  the  settlement  which  will  begin  on  Monday 
as  likely  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  revival  of  activity. 
In  reality,  however,  no  one  has  yet  found  a  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  prevailing  dullness,  which  persists 
in  the  face  of  cheap  money  and  the  improved  political 
situation.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  for  the  moment  the  public  prefers  to  put 
its  money  in  its  stocking  or  other  hoarding-place  rather 
than  to  invest  it  in  the  securities  which  are  vociferously 
offered,  and  since  neither  brokers  nor  jobbers  can  eke 
out  a  precarious  existence  by  taking  in  each  other  for 
ever,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  loudly  complain  of 
the  apathy  of  the  public.  The  war  is,  no  doubt,  still 
a  disturbing  influence,  but  interest  in  its  events  is 
entirely  lacking.  The  end  seems  as  far  off  as  ever, 
although  in  Spain  the  movement  in  favour  of  peace  seems 
to  be  gathering  strength.  The  market  is  not  entirely 
at  ease  as  yet  with  regard  to  the  position  in  the  Far 
East,  and  international  securities  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  ministerial  crises  in  France  and  Italy.  South 
American  stocks  will  take  some  time  to  recover  from 
the  blow  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  suspension  of 
interest  payments  on  the  Brazilian  debt.  With  the 
default  of  Brazil  the  last  hope  of  financial  security  in 
South  America  has  ceased.  Consols  have  fluctuated 
very  slightly,  and  the  price  on  Thursday  was  only  a 
trifle  lower  than  last  week. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  abundance  of  money  it  is 
generally  expected  that  the  Bank  Rate  will  soon  be 
lowered  again,  but  on  Thursday  no  change  was  made, 
and  the  rate  therefore  remains  at  3  per  cent.  Outside 
rates,  however,  continue  low,  three  months'  fine  bills 
being  negotiated  at  1^  per  cent.  The  Bank  statement 
on  Thursday,  after  the  falling  off  which  was  visible  last 
week,  shows  a  resumption  of  the  steady  improvement 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past.  The 
reserve  has  been  increased  by  ^320,000,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  increased  0-34  per 
cent,  to  40-25  per  cent. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  been  irregular,  inter- 
est having  been  centred  mainly  on  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  stocks.  Rumours  with  regard  to  a  pooling 
arrangement  between  these  two  Southern  lines  have 
been  current  for  a  considerable  time,  but  no  official 
announcement  on  the  subject  has  yet  been  made,  greatly 
to  the  disappointment  of  speculators  for  the  rise.  At 


the  beginning  of  the  week  there  was  some  falling  off 
from  the  advance  which  had  been  established  in  the 
stocks  of  these  two  lines  but  the  loss  has  since  been 
partially  recovered.  It  is  now  stated  that,  although 
negotiations  are  in  progress,  no  arrangement  has  yet 
been  definitely  agreed  upon.  The  traffics  of  the  week 
were  again  satisfactory.  The  North  Eastern  headed  the 
list  with  an  increase  of  ^21,000,  whilst  the  Midland, 
Great  Central,  and  Great  Northern  all  showed  consider- 
able improvements,  The  coal  strike  in  South  Wales 
continues  to  affect  adversely  the  earnings  of  the  Great 
Western,  and  this  line  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly 
^25,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

Some  surprise  has  been  manifested  at  the  failure 
of  the  public  to  subscribe  the  capital  asked  for  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway  Company.  In 
the  prospectus  the  directors  stated  that  they  would  not 
go  to  allotment  unless  at  least  ^"600,000  was  subscribed, 
and  the  amount  of  the  public  subscription  must  therefore 
have  been  considerably  under  this  amount.  This  is  the 
second  time  the  undertaking  has  failed  to  attract  the 
investor.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  its  ill- 
success  is,  that  since  this  new  electric  railway  is  in 
reality  only  an  extension  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company's  system,  it  is  generally  believed  that  if  the 
line  had  any  chance  of  success  that  company  would 
have  raised  the  necessary  capital  itself,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  separate 
company. 

Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 
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0 

.  57f...- 

••  3 

r3 

7 

•  165J.... 

12 

6 

1.77}.... 
•  199*.— 

••  3 

12 

4 

••  3 

1 1 

5 

.  146  ... 

••  3 

10 

2 

••  3 

10 

0 

.  187  .... 

••  3 

9 

6 

.  114^.... 

••  3 

7 

LO 

.  152  ... 

••  3 

4 

I  I 

.  158  .... 

••  3 

4 

LO 

•  93 

••  3 

4 

6 

.  225J... 

••  3 

2 

1 

.  121^... 

17 

8 

.  !3o£... 

.  87 ... 

17 

5 

, .  2 

17 

5 

.    66  ... 

5 

S 

American  Rails  have  improved  slightly  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  American  troops  have  at  last 
effected  a  landing  near  Santiago,  but  movements 
generally  have  been  irregular  during  the  week  in  this 
market.  At  the  present  time  there  is  little  enough  to 
go  for,  since  values  have  already  been  raised  to  a  high 
level,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  there  is  a  general 
breaking  away  in  prices  in  the  near  future.  Rumours 
of  an  approaching  settlement  of  the  trans-Continental 
rate  war  have  again  been  prevalent,  but  rumours  on 
this  subject  have  hitherto  been  so  invariably  wrong  that 
no  one  now  takes  any  notice  of  them. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 
before  the  war  scare  and  now. 


Railway.  2§  January. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13^ 

Central  Pacific    14I 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  99^ 

Denver   13I 

Illinois  Central    109J 

Louisville   5^i 

New  York  Central   112^ 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...  68| 

Pennsylvania    60 

Wabash  Preference    19k 


Price 
22  June. 

• 

•  14 

•  icuf 

•  13 
.  107 

•  53* 
■  "9i 

•  7°S 

-  59* 

-  19! 


Differ- 
ence. 
 3 

 3 

♦ft 
-h 

-5* 
+  7 
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Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 

Dividends       Price  Yield 
Company.  paid  1S97.     22  June.  per  cent 

£  s. 

Chicago, Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5    ioif    4  18 

Illinois  Central    5    107    4  13 

Atchison  Adjustment    3    67^-    4  8 


Pennsylvania  (S50)   5 


59* 


Denver  Preference   2    52 

New  York  Central   4    1 19J 

Southern  Preference    1    30^ 


4 
r6 

7 
5 


d. 
4 
5 

10 

4 
1 1 
1 

o 


At  last  an  attempt  is  being-  made  to  get  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  it  has 
floundered  for  some  years  past.  Since  the  end  of  1894 
this  once  prosperous  road  has  paid  no  dividend  on  its 
common  stock,  and  the  interest  on  several  of  its  bond 
issues  is  also  in  default.  The  committee  representing 
the  bondholders,  which,  for  a  long  time  past  has  been 
investigating  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  has  now  put 
forward  the  details  of  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  svstem  to  which  the  assent  of  the  bondholders  is 
requested.  The  requirements  of  any  successful  scheme 
of  reorganization  were  necessarily  the  reduction  of  the 
fixed  charges  to  a  limit  well  within  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  Company,  the  provision  of  sufficient  additional 
working  capital  for  present  and  future  needs,  the  pay- 
ment in  full  of  the  present  floating  debt,  and  such  con- 
trol of  the  reorganized  Company  as  will  secure  a  satis- 
factory management  of  the  property  in  the  future.  The 
scheme  now  put  forward,  the  full  details  of  which  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  our  present  issue,  seems  to 
fulfil  all  these  requirements.  To  carry  it  out  a  syndicate 
has  been  formed  which  will  have  to  provide  more  than 
;£6, 000,000  in  cash,  and  will  be  responsible  for  some 
;£i8,ooo,ooo  of  the  reorganized  Company's  securities  in 
the  improbable  case  of  the  present  holders  of  the  bonds 
and  common  stock  of  the  Company  not  providing  the 
necessary  funds.  The  capital  of  this  syndicate  has, 
however,  been  eagerly  subscribed  both  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  City  has 
complete  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  reorganization 
scheme.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  forced  upon  the 
bondholders,  and  will  only  be  declared  operative  when 
a  sufficiently  general  assent  to  its  provisions  has  been 
obtained. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  reorganization  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  870,000,000  of  Prior  Lien  3^  per  cent.  Gold 
Bonds,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  main  line  and 
branches  ;  863,000,000  of  First  Mortgage  4  per  cent. 
Gold  Bonds,  secured  on  the  rest  of  the  property ; 
840,000,000  of  4  per  cent.  Preferred  Stock  and 
S35, 000,000  of  Ordinary  Stock.  This  new  capital  is  to 
replace  the  former  funded  debt,  amounting  to  about 
890,000,000,  the  6  per  oent.  Prefenied  Stock  amounting 
to  85,000,000,  and  the  825,000,000  of  Common  Stock. 
Holders  of  the  present  gold  bonds  will  be  entitled  to 
exchange  them  for  the  new  Prior  Lien,  First  Mortgage 
and  Preferred  Stock  at  the  rate  stated  in  the  table  which 
accompanies  the  plan.  Holders  of  the  old  First  Pre- 
ferred Stock  are  to  pay  82  for  each  S100  of  new  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  and  holders  of  the  old  Second  Preferred 
Stock  and  of  the  old  Common  Stock  will  be  assessed 
S20  for  each  share  deposited.  They  will,  however,  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  the  cash  paid  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  new  Preferred  Stock.  Moreover,  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  which  are  in  default  is  to  be  paid 
in  full,  together  with  5  per  cent,  interest  from  the  date 
on  which  the  coupons  became  due. 

The  fixed  charges  of  the  Company  for  the  year 
ending  30  June,  1897,  amounted  to  87,770,000.  Under 
the  new  system  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  reach  a 
total  of  86,250,000,  a  saving  of  more  than  81,500,000. 
The  examination  of  accounts  made  by  the  Committee 
for  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years  preceding  1895, 
showed  average  annual  net  earnings  of  nearly  87,000,000. 
For  the  year  ending  30  June,  1897,  they  amounted  to 
$6,600,000,  and  for  the  present  year  they  are  estimated 
at  nearly  $8, 000,000,  an  increase  of  81,380,000.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  present  net  earnings  of  the 
Company  are  sufficient  to  provide  not  only  the  fixed 
charges  necessary  under  the  reorganization  scheme,  but 


very  nearly  the  full  d}  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  new 
Preference  stock.  With  the  additional  working  capital, 
and  the  more  efficient  control  of  the  management  of  the 
line  which  will  be  secured  by  the  scheme,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  further  considerable  increase  in  the  net 
earnings  of  the  system  will  be  obtained,  and  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  will 
thus  be  restored.  The  Ordinary  stock  of  the  Company 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  quoted  at  14!,  the 
lowest  price  touched  in  1897  having  been  8f.  At  the 
settlement  a  fortnight  ago  it  stood  at  20,  but  when 
the  details  of  the  reorganization  scheme  became  known, 
the  20  per  cent,  assessment  which  the  common  stock 
has  to  bear  had  a  depressing  effect,  and  the  price  fell 
3^  to  i6£.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
advantages  of  the  reorganization  will  be  generally 
perceived,  and  the  difficult  labours  of  the  Committee  will 
be  crowned  with  success. 

The  Industrial  Market,  after  being  dull  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week,  brightened  up  a  little  on  Thursday. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  taken  in  electric-light 
shares,  which  have  fallen  heavily  of  late  in  consequence 
of  the  threatened  competition  of  the  vestries.  The 
stampede  to  get  out  of  the  shares  has  been  a  good  deal 
overdone.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate 
reason  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  the  local  authorities,  but  it 
is  quite  true,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  that  there 
is  some  danger  to  the  investor  if  he  puts  his  money  into 
an  electric-light  company  which  does  not  take  the  pre- 
caution of  building  up  a  solid  reserve  fund.  The  com- 
panies which  do  not  do  this  run  the  risk  of  finding  them- 
selves one  day  in  the  position  of  the  London  Tramway 
Companies  when  they  were  bought  out  by  the  London 
County  Council  at  cost  price. 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 


Dividend 

Company.  1897.  Price 

Per  cent.         22  June. 

Paquin    10 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Linotype  Deferred  9 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

Eley  Brothers  (£10)  ... 
National  Telephone  6 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10  (*) 

Linotype  Ordinary  (^"5)  6 

Savoy  Hotel  (£10)    7^ 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Jay's    71 

Bryant  &  May  (£5)    ...  17J 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Spiers  &  Pond  (.£10)  10 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

Jones  &  Higgins    gh    ...  2I 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (£10)  _  ...  20"    ...      6o£  '. 

(J)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 


8 
1  1 

T& 


7i 
if 
37 
5f 
if 
Sh 

m 

4f 

2I5 


Yield 
per  cent 

£ 
1 1 

7 
7 


d. 

8  7 

5  5 
o  o 


b  4 
5  16 
5  14 
5  6 


6  8 

5  9  1 
500 
4  16  o 
4  16  o 
4  14  7 

4  11  S 
4  10  8 
4    8  10 


The  curious  part  of  the  African  Market  is  the  steady 
way  in  which  the  prices  are  kept  up,  not  by  the  big 
houses,  but  by  the  small  investors  who  keep  on  buying 
the  best  dividend-paying  shares,  the  best  of  the  deep 
levels.  Crown  Reefs  have  reached  I2|  ex  dividend  or 
practically  13^,  for  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  was 
100  per  cent,  and  Robinson  Deeps  have  crept  up  to  g|. 
The  advance  is  slow  but  steady.  In  the  next  two  or 
three  years  we  shall  see  Robinson  Deeps  at  15,  or  to 
judge  from  the  first  crushing,  at  20. 

In  a  similar  way  the  growth  of  foreign  companies,  or 
rather  international  companies  interested  in  Africa,  is 
very  marked.  All  the  Congo  companies  of  M.  Thysare 
going  ahead,  and  the  Belgian  financier,  whom  his  friends 
compared  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  seems  likely  to  die  a  multi- 
millionaire. The  Katanga  Company  too,  most  of  whose 
shares  are  held  in  London,  is  progressing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  ^20  ordinary  shares,  ^14  paid  up,  are 
now  quoted  on  the  Brussels  Bourse  at  1000  francs 
G£4°)-  They  are  likely  to  go  even  higher,  for  the 
Katanga  Company  seems  to  be  the  chief  producer  at  the 
present  moment  of  the  valuable  indiarubber.  It  looks 
as  if  Mr.  Ochs  would  soon  be  justified  in  most  of  his 
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undertakings.  Katangas,  as  we  have  said,  are  at  a  large 
premium.  The  Van  Ryn  mine  in  the  Rand  is  steadily- 
improving,  and  though  the  £1  shares  only  stand  at  ij'f 
the  mine  will  probably  pay  40  per  cent,  very  soon  ;  and 
then  the  Mozambique  Company  is  doing  wonders,  but 
of  the  Mozambique  Company  we  shall  speak  at  length 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  already 
that  it  is  the  greatest  peaceful  rival  of  the  British  South 
African  Chartered  Company,  and  we  only  wish  that 
the  prospects  of  Mashonaland  or  Matabeleland  were 
equal  to  those  of  that  marvellous  port,  Beira.  . 


Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 


Company. 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Dividends. 

22  June 

Aline. 

Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years 

Per 
Cent. 

•••  35 

..    If  . 

•  3° 

...  18 

...  40 

..  If  . 

.  12 

...  17 

..    50  . 

2-9- 

.  18 

...  15 

...  150  . 

•  •    9h  ■■ 

.  12 

...  13 

Pioneer  (2)   

..  500 

..  4 .. 

r 

...  II 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

3 

^  .. 

.  6 

...  11 

••    35  • 

.  1 1 

...  II 

••  35°  • 

..    24f  .. 

•  17 

...  II 

..    50  . 

2^ 

.  8 

...  IO 

..    I2|  .. 

.  8 

...  9 

80  . 

••  4t£  •• 

.  8 

...  9 

Primrose  

60  . 

••    3l  •• 

.  ro 

...  9 

Meyer  and  Charlton 

..    70  . 

.  10 

...  9 

..    12*  . 

••    3|  •• 

•  13 

...  8 

..    8*  .. 

.  16 

...  7 

Roodepoort  United 

..    50  . 

..    4  .. 

■  15 

...  7 

Wemmer  

..  150  . 

..  10I  .. 

.  10 

..  6 

City  and  Suburban(6) 

..    15  . 

•  17 

...  6 

_i 

.  12 

...  6 

••  si  •• 

.  40 

...  6 

••    35  • 

..      2|  .. 

•  9 

•••  5 

••    75  • 

—  5fV  •• 

.  8(») 

•••  5 

..    15  . 

..    iff  .. 

.  2G(?) 

••  5 

Geldenhuis  Estate  , , , 

,.  100 

••  5rw  •• 

•  7 

...  4 

Langlaagte  Estate 

..    30  . 

-    3*  •• 

•  15 

..  4 

Durban  Roodepoort . 
Jubilee  (5)  

..    80  . 

..    61  .. 

•  9 

•••  3 

75  • 

..    9f  •• 

.  8 

2 

Worcester   

60  . 

..     2\  .. 

•  4 

..  0 

(*)  42  deep-level  claims,  valued  at  ^250,000.  (2) 

Owns 

23  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^110,000.  (3)  51  \  deep-level 
claims,  valued  at  ^250,000,  and  47  water-right  claims. 
(4)  52  D.L.  claims,  valued  at  ^100,000.  (5)  18  D.L. 
claims,  valued  at  ^200,000.  (6)  ^4  shares.  (7)  ^5 
shares.  (8)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

Deep  Levels. 

Pro- 


Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Company. 

Dividends. 

22  June. 

Mine. 

Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years 

Per 
Cent. 

*Robinson  Deep  (!)  .. 

...    9|  • 

..  20  . 

• 

....  50 

••    3|  • 

..  15  .. 

•  r5 

i4  • 

..  16 

•  «i 

...  105 

..    6  . 

••  15  •• 

.  12 

60 

••    5  • 

■•  43  •• 

.  1 1 

,..  io8(3) 

..    4  . 

..    5  .. 

.  8 

♦Village  Main  Reef  (4) 

•••  75  ■ 

..    6£  . 

.  13  .. 

.  8 

...  40 

«    4*  • 

•  36 

•  7 

...    7°(3)  ■ 
...  4K3)- 

..    7f  • 

.  23  .. 

.  6 

••  3M5) 

30  .. 

•  4 

18  . 

..     2f  . 

•  25  -.. 

•  3 

Langlaagte  Deep 

.  21 

..      2f  . 

.  15  .. 

.  2 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(*)  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (3)  Owns 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ^36,000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (3)  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  (4)  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ^250,000,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (5)  ^5  shares. 

There  has  been  quite  a  large  batch  of  dividend 
declarations  from  the  Transvaal  mines  during  the 
week.  The  Ferreira  as  usual  heads  the  list  with  the 
big  interim  dividend  of  150  per  cent.,  and  the  Henry 


Nourse  follows  with  50  per  cent.  The  Geldenhuis 
Deep  pays  30  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  the  Jumpers 
outcrop  mine  the  same  amount,  and  the  Witwatersrand 
(Knights)  15  per  cent.  Four  of  the  Barnato  properties 
declare  interim  dividends.  The  Rietfontein  "A"  makes 
its  first  declaration,  the  amount  being  15  per  cent.;  the 
Glencairn  pays  the  same  amount,  the  Ginsberg  20  per 
cent.,  and  the  New  Primrose  25  per  cent.  The  Rand 
still  maintains  its  position  as  the  district  in  which  the 
largest  number  of  steady  dividend-paying  mines  exist. 

The  Westralian  market  has  been  slightly  more  active, 
but  prices  move  very  slowly  and  to  a  very  small  extent. 
We  were  promised  a  boom  in  Westralians  not  long  ago, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  successfully  engineered.  When 
the  public  fights  shy  of  solid  dividend-paying  industrial 
securities  and  of  successful  mines  about  which  so  many 
facts  are  known  as  is  the  case  with  the  mines  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  is  going  to  buy 
shares  in  Westralian  ventures  of  which  it  knows  nothing, 
and  concerning  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  ac- 
curate information.  The  must  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Westralian  market  is  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 
Bottomley  group.  Northern  Territories,  issued  at  ^3, 
are  now  quoted  at  about  16s.,  and  West  Australian 
Market  Trust  shares  can  be  bought  at  is.  gd.  apiece. 
The  acceptance  of  the  reconstruction  scheme  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  latter  company  has,  therefore,  not 
improved  the  value  of  the  shares,  whilst  Mr.  Bottomley's 
recommendation  to  "keep  our  eyes  on  Northern  Terri- 
tories "  serves  only  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  certain 
fact  of  their  continued  decline  towards  the  rubbish- 
heap. 

With  regard  to  the  Tati  Bluejacket  affair,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  when  we  came  to  examine  Mr. 
T.  M.  Thackthwaite,  the  Chairman  of  the  Syndicate, 
we  found  that  we  had  been  misinformed  with  regard  to 
certain  matters  of  fact,  and  we  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  admitting  that  we  had  fallen  into  error.  The 
directors  accepted  our  withdrawal,  and  there  the  matter 
would  have  ended  had  not  the  proceedings  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Tati  Bluejacket 
Syndicate  that  in  the  public  interest  we  propose  to 
return  to  the  subject  next  week. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

THE  VENICE  HOTELS,  LIMITED. 

The  Venice  Hotels,  Limited,  has  a  share  capital  of 
^200,000,  divided  into  28,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative 
Preference  Shares  of  ^5  each,  and  60,000  Ordinary  £1 
shares.  Of  the  total  issue  25,000  Preference  shares  are 
now  offered  for  public  subscription,  the  vendors  stipu- 
lating to  take  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  shares  as  part 
of  the  purchase-price,  which  has  been  fixed  at  ^160,000, 
and  the  balance  of  ^100,000  in  cash  or  fully  paid 
Preference  shares,  or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  ,in 
Preference  shares.  Of  the  Preference  shares,  5000  are 
reserved  for  future  issue.  The  Company  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  amalgamating  certain  hotels  in 
Venice,  namely,  the  ,Hotel  Royal  Danieli  and  the 
Grand  Hotel,  and.  it_  is  also  proposed  to  acquire  the 
hotels  Beau  Rivage  and  Victoria  as  annexes  to  the 
larger,  establishments.  The  Hotel  de  Rome  and 
Pension  Suisse  have  also  been  offered  to  the  board, 
and  a  contract  for  their  purchase  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  trustee  of  the  Company.  The  properties  to  be 
taken  over  have  been  valued  by  a  Venetian  valuer  at 
,£105,330.  The  accountant's  certificate  states  that  the 
combined  profits  of  three  of  the  hotels  for  three  years 
amount  to  £3 1,1 35  or  an  average  of  £10,602  a  year. 

BAKU  RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Baku  Russian  Petroleum  Company  is  floated 
under  the  same  control  as  the  Russian  Petroleum  and 
Liquid  Fuel  Company,  the  directorate  of  the  new  under- 
taking being  the  same  as  that  of  the  latter.  It  starts 
with  a  capital  of  £1,500,000,  divided  into  750,000  five- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  cumulative  Preference  shares,  which 
are  entitled  to  15  per  cent,  of  such  further  profits  as 
are  declared  after  their  fixed  dividend  has  been  paid, 
and  750,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  The  present 
issue  is  of  £1,300,000.  The  directors  and  their  friends 
are  stated  to  have  applied  for  450,000  shares,  which 
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will  be  allotted  to  them  in  full.  The  vendors,  the 
Petroleum  Exploration  Association  Limited,  have  fixed 
the  purchase  price  of  the  properties' at  £1,250,000,  all, 
apparently,  to  be  paid  in  cash.  The  oil  grounds  to  be 
acquired  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Baku,  Southern 
Russia,  and  comprise  a  total  area  of  about  260  acres. 
Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  the  auditors,  certify  that 
for  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  net  earnings,  and  that  for  the  two  properties  these 
amounted  in  1895  to  .£115,655;  in  1896  to  £127,331; 
and  in  1897  to  £137,225.  The  prospectus  deals  at 
length  with  the  question  of  obtaining  for  the  under- 
taking the  sanction  of  the  Russian  Government,  which 
is  necessary  before  any  operations  can  be  commenced. 
It  appears  that  this  sanction  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained, but  the  board  is  of  opinion  that  no  difficulties 
will  be  met  with  in  obtaining  it  since  the  agent  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Finance  in  London  is  satisfied  that 
the  Company  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Russian  law. 

THE  HYDRO-INCANDESCENT  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  new  Incandescent  Light  Company  is  brought  out 
with  a  capital  of  £200,000  in  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each,  all  of  which  are  now  offered  to  the  public.  The 
Company  is  to  work  under  contract  with  the  Welsbach 
Company,  which  undertakes  to  manufacture  and  sell 
its  apparatus  without  charging  for  working  expenses, 
&c. ,  and  to  hand  over  to  this  Company  one-half  of  the 
gross  profits.  Further,  the  Welsbach  Company  is  to 
supply  the  Hydro-Incandescent  Company  with  its 
mantles  and  burners  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  light  are  that  it  is 
steadier  and  avoids  the  flickering  glare  of  the  electric 
arc-lamp,  that  the  hydro  treatment  removes  the  im- 
purities of  the  gas,  and  that  no  cover  for  the  light  is 
necessary.  The  purchase  price  of  the  patents  and  all 
rights  is  fixed  by  the  vendors  at  £180,000,  payable  as 
to  £113,334  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  cash,  or  partly 
in  cash  and  partly  in  shares,  or  £66,666  in  shares,  at 
the  option  of  the  directors,  leaving  £20,000  for  working 
capital.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  light  presents  many 
advantages,  but  we  should  have  liked  the  prospects  of 
the  Company  better  if  the  capital  had  been  smaller. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  J.  (Hull). — Hold  numbers  1,  5,  6  and  7  in  your  list.  Sell 
the  rest  at  the  best  price  you  can  get. 

J.  K.  L.  (Barnsbury). — We  should  not  advise  an  investment 
in  the  Company.  The  patents  seem  of  doubtful  value,  and  the 
capital  is  unusually  large  for  such  an  undertaking. 

Gower  (Salford). — We  do  not  anticipate  any  immediate 
revival  in  the  cycle  industry.  Some  of  the  better  companies 
are  doing  a  fair  business,  but  until  the  trade  is  better  organized, 
and  the  capital  of  many  of  the  companies  is  materially  reduced, 
there  is  little  hope  of  improvement.  American  competition  has 
also  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  American  machines  are  very 
largely  sold  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
JUDGES'  CHARGES  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

QIR, — You  have  done  much  to  call  public  attention  to 
^  the  defects  of  our  present  criminal  procedure. 
Without  a  decided  expression  of  public  opinion,  nothing 
will  be  done  to  remedy  them.  With  a  genuine  reform  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  Home  Office  officials, 
and  probably  their  salaries,  would  be  reduced.  Hence 
they  will  fight  tooth-and-nail  against  any  real  reform, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  is  generally  under  their  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand,  the  judges  have  no  desire 
to  be  reversed  on  appeal  in  criminal  cases.  They  prefer 
to  be  regarded  as  infallible  by  a  considerable  section  of 
the  public,  and  to  ridicule  "trial  by  newspaper"  and 
contrast  their  own  superior  knowledge  with  the  ignor- 
ance of  an  editor  who  is  often  right  when  they  are 
wrong. 

The  object  of  my  present  letter  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  licence  wbich  is  allowed  to  the  judge  on  charging  in 
a  criminal  case,  owing  to  the  utter  want  of  any  check 
upon  him.  When  he  charges  wrongly  in  a  civil  case 
he  is  called  to  account  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  and 
cautioned  not  to  repeat  the  error  ;  but  in  a  criminal 
case  he  can  literally  say  anything  that  he  pleases,  and 
he  often  abuses  this  privilege  grossly.    It  is  not  without 


reason  that  in  some  States  in  America  the  judge's 
charge  has  been,  suppressed  altogether,  though  then- 
are  appellate  tribunals  in  that  country.  I  ask  space  to 
state  briefly  what  in  my  opinion  a  judge  ought  to  be 
permitted  and  expected  to  say  in  his  charge,  and  what 
he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  he  should  expound  the  law  of  which 
the  jurors  may  be  ignorant.  This  law  consists  of  two 
parts — the  Common  law  and  the  Statute  law.  But  the 
judge  should  not,  I  apprehend,  be  permitted  to  tell  the 
jury  that  anything  is  law  merely  because  other  judges 
have  said  so.  When  the  question  turns  on  a  statute 
he  should  be  prepared  to  name  the  chapter  and  section, 
if  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  when  it  turns  on  the  common 
law,  he  should  be  prepared  (if  so  required)  to  name  the 
early  writer  and  the  work  wherein  this  principle  of  the 
common  law  is  laid  down.  Precedents  should  not  be 
accepted  as  authorities  in  criminal  cases.  Then  validity 
could  not  be  tested  by  any  appeal,  and  we  know  that 
when  appeals  are  permitted  precedents  are  sometimes 
reversed.  Men's  lives  and  liberties  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  judge  to  say  that  this  is 
murder  or  larceny,  or  to  add  that  other  judges  have 
said  the  same  thing.  He  should  be  prepared  to  prove 
it,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  If,  for  example,  he  tells  the 
jury  that  the  words  "  malice  aforethought  "  bear  a  more 
extensive  meaning  than  the  ordinary  one,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  prove  this  by  other  passages  in  the  statutes, 
or  at  all  events  from  early  writers  on  the  common  law. 
It  is  not  enough  to  allege  that  a  dozen  judges  said  that 
the  Legislature  meant  these  words  to  be  understood  in 
an  unnatural  sense.  The  meaning  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  inferred  from  the  words  which  it  has  used  if 
not  in  the  statute  in  question,  at  all  events  in  some 
other  statute. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  trial  the  jurors  cannot  carry  all 
the  evidence  in  their  minds.  It  is  therefore  very  de- 
sirable that  the  judge,  as  an  impartial  man,  should 
give  them  a  "  resume"  of  the  evidence  ;  but  the  value 
of  this  "resume"  depends  on  three  things:  first,  its 
impartiality ;  secondly,  its  accuracy ;  and  thirdly,  its 
completeness,  omitting  nothing  of  any  consequence  on 
either  side.  A  fourth  quality  is  also  desirable — clear- 
ness in  arranging  the  evidence  in  the  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  enable  the  jurors  to  follow  it,  for  the  same  wit- 
nesses often  deal  with  different  branches  of  a  case,  and, 
after  leaving  one  branch  and  going  on  to-  another,  they 
often  return  to  the  first  again.  But  how  many  charges 
fulfil  these  conditions  ?  Let  me  refer  to  a  famous  one 
which  was  highly  lauded  by  many  persons  at  the  time, 
though  condemned  by  others.  I  mean  the  late  Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen's  charge  on  the  Maybrick  trial.  Be- 
ginning at  the  end,  he  made  no  attempt  to  rearrange 
the  evidence,  though  he  admitted  that  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  jury  in  a  very  confusing  manner.  He 
did  not  even  signalise  the  different  questions  which 
arose  in  the  case,  though  the  Coroner  had  submitted 
them  to  his  jury  separately.  His  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence (though  the  charge  occupied  over  twelve  hours) 
was  incomplete,  some  important  items  of  evidence  in 
the  prisoner's  favour  being  entirely  omitted.  Instead 
of  being  perfectly  accurate,  I  would  undertake  to  point 
out  a  dozen  serious  errors  on  questions  of  fact,  ail 
adverse  to  the  prisoner,  and  I  think  no  one  will  contend 
that  it  was  strictly  impartial.  The  truth  is  that  when  a 
judge  becomes  an  advocate  for  either  side  his  sum- 
ming up  will  very  seldom  be  either  accurate  or  com- 
plete. He  exaggerates  everything  on  one  side,  giving, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  an  unfair  turn  to  what  the 
witness  has  said,  while  omitting  qualifying  or  even  in- 
consistent expressions,  and  gliding  hastily  over  a  good 
deal  of  what  has  been  sworn  on  the  other  side.  A 
judge  should  never  be  an  advocate.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  even  his  office  to  criticise  the  evidence.  What  he" 
has  to  do  is  to  state  it,  to  point  out  its  bearings,  to  call 
attention  to  conflicts  or  inconsistencies,  and  to  tell  the 
jury  that  its  truthfulness  is  a  matter  for  their  considera- 
tion, but  that  where  the  conflict  relates  to  material 
questions  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  arises,  and  that  they  must  not 
decide  the  question  on  a  mere  balance  of  probabilities. 

But  there  is  a  still  worse  fault  in  some  charges,  viz., 
stating  matters  that  are  not  in  evidence,  and  ought  not 
to  be  brought  before  the  jury  in  any  form.    Such,  for 
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example,  was  the  story  about  the  dog  in  the  charge  to 
which  I  already  referred,  of  which  the  judge  gave  a 
very  one-sided  account  at  the  trial,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  it  with  his  own  fuller  account  of  it  in  his 
report  of  the  Smethurst  case  at  the  end  of  his  "  History 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."  But  even  if  the 
account  had  been  a  fair  one,  it  was  not  in  evidence, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  touched  on  at  all. 
This  is  only  a  specimen.  The  charge  of  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spriggs  would  have 
afforded  me  another  text.  In  fact,  I  believe 
nine  -  tenths  of  our  erroneous  convictions  are  the 
work  of  the  judge,  not  of  the  jury.  Yet  we  are 
often  asked  to  accept  a  verdict  as  conclusive  because 
the  judge  concurred  in  it.  It  was  really  the  jury,  not 
the  judge,  that  concurred,  and  perhaps  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  their  concurrence.  In  the  case 
referred  to,  I  believe  the  judge  did  not  expect  to  find 
the  jury  so  complaisant ;  and  perhaps  his  summing-up 
would  not  have  been  so  strongly  adverse  to  the  prisoner 
if  he  had  known  that  the  feeling  of  the  jury  was  adverse 
from  the  first — a  consequence  of  the  popular  excitement 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  circulation  of  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  evidence  against  her  before  the  other  side 
had  been  heard  at  all.  Such  trials  ought  to  be  held  in 
a  different  part  of  the  country  ;  but  when  this  is  not 
done,  an  additional  obligation  to  perfect  impartiality 
and  abstinence  of  all  exciting  and  sensational  topics,  as 
well  as  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  evidence,  is  im- 
posed on  the  presiding  judge.  As  the  witnesses  swear 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  the  jury  should  be  urged  to  consider  the  evidence, 
the  whole  evidence,  and  nothing  but  the  evidence  ;  and 
if  the  judge  touched  on  any  other  topic,  it  should  be 
only  to  caution  the  jurors  against  being  influenced  by  it 
in  any  degree.  Whenever  the  judge  departs  from  his 
proper  functions  and  assumes  those  of  the  jury,  he  ought 
to  be  unsparingly  criticised  by  the  press,  whether  we 
agree  with  his  results  or  not.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Walter 
Horsford  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  it ;  but  is 
it  not  highly  discreditable  to  our  administration  of  justice 
to  read  in  the  local  correspondence  of  a  London  paper, 
"The  general  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood,  however, 
is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  for  the  condemned 
man  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinarily  severe  summing- 
up  of  the  judge " — so  that  the  judge  is  expected  to 
dominate  the  Home  Secretary  as  well  as  the  jury?  As 
to  this  summing-up,  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be 
correct  :  either  the  case  was  a  clear  one — in  which  the 
judge's  rhetoric  was  unnecessary,  and  the  public  would 
be  better  satisfied  if  he  had  left  the  jury  free  to  find 
their  own  verdict  on  the  evidence  before  them  ;  or  else 
the  question  was  one  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  the 
judge  was  apprehensive  that  the  jury  would  acquit  the 
prisoner  or  disagree  unless  he  did  his  very  utmost  to 
procure  a  Conviction.  On  this  latter  alternative  the 
judge  must  have  intended  to  drive  or  lead  the  jury;  and 
we  are  left  in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  verdict  if 
not  interfered  with.  As  in  the  Maybrick  case,  the  crime 
itself  is  one  which  admits  of  no  extenuation.  The  only 
question  is  one  of  doubt,  and  in  both  cases  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  consulting  the  judge,  consulted  a  person 
who  could  not  advocate  mercy  for  the  prisoner  without 
stultifying  himself.  As  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  was  un- 
doubtedly suffering  from  incipient  insanity  at  the  time, 
he  was  unable  to  see  his  own  inconsistency  in  assenting 
to  a  reversal  of  the  verdict  which  the  jury  had  found  at 
his  instigation,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  verdict 
which  has  never  been  found  by  anyone  except  the  Home 
Secretary.  (Owing  to  the  "continuity  of  policy,"  it  is 
never  necessary  to  use  the  plural  number  in  speaking  of 
this  official.)  The  judge,  in  assenting  to  the  reversal 
of  his  verdict,  seems  only  to  have  insisted  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  maximum  penalty  should  be  imposed  for 
the  new  offence — an  offence  which  even  still  the  Home 
Office  will  not  submit  to  the  test  of  a  public  inquiry.  It 
lias  excellent  reasons  for  this  reprisal,  but  they  are  of  too 
selfish  a  character  to  carry  much  weight  with  the  public. 

In  your  able  article  on  the  subject  you  do  not  men- 
tion the  reduction  of  Mr.  Justice  Ridley's  sentences  of 
seven  years'  penal  servitude  to  four  years — apparently 
because  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  doubtful !         B.  L. 


ENGLISH  MARKSMANSHIP. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, —It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  your  issue  of  14  June 
a  campaigner  of  such  experience  as  Colonel  Wyndham 
Murray,  who  is  now  Member  of  Parliament  for  Bath, 
writing  to  confirm  in  all  its  main  points  my  criticism  of 
the  present  inadequate  system  of  training  for  the  British 
soldier  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  The  only  report  acces- 
sible to  myself  in  the  shape  of  a  blue-book  at  the  time 
of  writing  my  letter,  which  was  published  in  your  issue 
of  4  June,  was  that  for  1894,  and  I  am  glad  that 
Colonel  Wyndham  Murray  is  able  to  assure  us,  from  a 
perusal  of  the  departmental  reports  for  1896  and  1897, 
that  the  number  of  marksmen  has  risen  to  12  per  cent, 
in  1896,  and  16  per  cent,  in  1897. 

Referring,  however,  to  the  returns  for  the  shooting  of 
the  British  Infantry  since  1857  (which  are  published  in 
the  form  of  a  table  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  progress 
of  musketry),  I  find  that  the  percentage  of  marksmen  in 
1888  is  also  given  as  16  per  cent.,  and  that  in  1890  it 
had  risen  as  high  as  28  per  cent.  In  1892  New 
Musketry  regulations  were  introduced  (which  presum- 
ably altered  the  standards  for  scoring),  and  m  that  year 
the  percentage  of  marksmen  was  only  674,  in  1893  it 
was  ii-6i,  while  in  1894  marksmanship  appears  to  have 
touched  what,  let  us  hope,  was  its  nadir,  with  3-29  per 
cent,  of  marksmen.  The  returns  for  the  figure  of  merit 
are  equally  erratic.  Taking  into  account  these  extra- 
ordinary variations,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  console  our- 
selves with  the  assumption  that  there  is  any  material 
improvement  in  marksmanship.  Moreover,  as  Colonel 
Murray  points  out,  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  home 
battalions  in  1896  were  only  second- or  third-class  shots, 
while  they  rose  to  an  even  larger  number,  64  per  cent., 
in  1897.  Second  and  third-class  shots  in  action  under 
modern  conditions  are  almost  worthless. 

Amongst  our  commanders  Lord  Roberts  at  least  has 
realised  the  immense  importance  of  accurate  rifle  shoot- 
ing. If  ever  the  value  of  this  art,  as  a  factor  in  war- 
fare, was  demonstrated,  it  was  in  South  Africa  in  1881  ; 
and  although  Lord  Roberts's  visit  to  that  country  was, 
through  no  fault  of.  his,  a  futile  one,  he  probably  had 
impressed  upon  his  thoughtful  and  practical  mind  the 
moral  of  the  1881  campaign.  In  his  classic  work, 
"  Forty-one  Years  in  India,"  he  acknowledges  that  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Madras  Army  he  felt  that  the  value  of  marksman- 
ship was  not  properly  appreciated,  and  he  then  espe- 
cially addressed  himself  to  improving  the  shooting  of 
the  soldiers  under  his  command.  It  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  he  will  see  his  way  clear  to  continuing  his 
good  work  in  this  direction  to-day,  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  for  many  reasons  the  need  is  more 
pressing  than  ever.  The  principal  duty  of  a  soldier 
being  to  shoot  well,  why  should  not  accurate  shooting 
be  considered  in  promotion  ?  At  present  not  so  much 
as  a  single  stripe  rewards  the  crack  shot  of  the  regi- 
ment, although  that,  to  my  mind,  most  honourable 
position  has  often  been  won  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  draft 
for  extra  ammunition  out  of  the  soldier's  slender  pay.  It 
is  true  a  marksman  receives  a  marksman's  badge,  but 
this  carries  neither  extra  pay  nor  promotion.  The  de- 
velopments of  recent  years  in  the  rifle  are  such  as  to 
demand  corresponding  developments  in  the  system  of 
rifle  training,  and  I  submit  that  the  following  changes 
are  imperatively  required  if  the  soldier  is  to  be  an 
efficient  rifleman,  and  the  country  to  have  an  army  with 
a  fighting  capacity  to  some  extent  proportionate  to  the 
money  spent  on  it  : — 

1.  That  the  present  annual  course — supplemented  by 
a  certain  amount  of  field-firing  —  should  be  gone 
through  every  two  months.  With  regiments  on  foreign 
service,  where  open  spaces  are  usually  common  enough, 
there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in  arranging  this. 
For  the  home  battalions  additional  ranges  would  have 
to  be  provided. 

2.  That  the  amount  of  ammunition  supplied  annually 
to  each  man  should  be  raised  to  at  least  1000  rounds. 

3.  That  straight  shooting  should  be  essential  to  pro- 
motion, and  a  step  with  any  man  of  good  character 
towards  promotion,  while  persistent  bad  shooting 
should  be  regarded  in  a  soldier  as  a  failure  to  fulfil 
fulfil  his  duty  satisfactorily,  and  be  dealt  with  as  such; 
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Marksmanship  is  of  such  importance  in  warfare  to- 
day that  without  it  in  her  small  army  England  runs 
great  risk  of  losing  the  prestige  and  position  attaching 
to  the  proud  home  of  a  successful  fighting  race. — Yours 
very  truly,  Alfred  P.  Hillier. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  DEVELOPMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  printing  my  letter  of 
7th  inst.,  and  to  "  The  Writer  of  the  Article"  for  his 
further  remarks.  He  now  admits  (i)  that  he  had  no 
justification  for  the  charge  that  we  have  "  five  expensive 
branches  "  in  London,  and  (2)  that  I  am  fully  entitled  to 
claim,  as  I  did,  that  the  proportion  of  new  business 
transacted  should  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  expense  ratios,  but  that  he  did  not  take  this  into 
account. 

This  was  all  I  required  to  show  in  order  to  prove  my 
statement  that  your  critic's  comments  were  unfair  and 
misleading,  and  apparently  prompted  by  animus  against 
the  Norwich  Union ;  for  surely  to  represent  an  office  as 
expensively  managed  when  you  know  that,  tested  by 
your  own  standard,  it  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
economical  offices  in  the  kingdom,  cannot  be  otherwise 
regarded.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  result,  and 
only  send  this  note  to  point  out  that  your  critic  again 
illustrates  my  point  in  his  latest  remarks  (1)  by  going 
back  to  the  year  1894  and  taking  a  very  exceptional 
state  of  things — such  as  he  will  find  to  occur  occasion- 
ally in  the  accounts  of  every  office — and  representing 
this  as  the  normal  condition,  when  he  knows  from  the 
accounts  before  him  that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case;  and  (2)  by  even  going  thelengthofexaggeratingthis 
exceptional  case  by  misrepresenting  the  figures,  the  new 
premiums  of  1894  having  been  ^59,587  and  not  ^108,000 
^as  he  twice  states).  All  this  is  done  with  the  intention 
of  representing  the  new  business  as  of  a  non-permanent 
character,  but  a  glance  at  the  accounts  of  successive 
years  shows  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Excluding  the 
year  1894,  the  new  premiums  of  the  past  five  or  six 
3'ears  have  averaged  between  ^50,000  and  ^60,000 
yearly,  while  the  permanent  yearly  addition  to  the  pre- 
.mium  income  has  been  little  short  of  ^30,000 — a  result 
which  would  generally  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory. 

By  way  of  covering  his  retreat,  your  critic  calls  upon 
me  to  discuss  with  him  the  question  whether  the 
Norwich  Union  is  in  all  circumstances  the  best  possible 
Office  for  an  assurer  to  select,  but  he  knows  well  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  Secretary  of  a  high-class  Life 
Office  would  be  likely  to  enter  on  such  a  discussion. 
We  do  our  utmost,  by  the  exercise  of  constant  care 
and  economy,  to  provide  our  policy-holders  with  the 
largest  measure  of  security  and  profit,  and  no  Office 
can  do  more.  Anyhow  our  assured  seem  well  satisfied 
with  the  result.— I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  Deuchar,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

[Mr.  Deuchar  is  apparently  characterised  by  greater 
capacity  for  making  favourable  glosses  upon  fair  writing 
than  for  meeting  the  essential  points  of  criticism.  I 
maintain  that  the  Society  has  five  branches  in  London, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  expensive,  and, 
whilst  admitting  that  new  business  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  calculating  expense  ratios  for  some  purposes, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  expenditure  provided  for  by  the 
Society  is  growing  steadily  less,  and  the  expenditure 
incurred  steadily  more.  This  I  still  maintain,  and  Mr. 
Deuchar  does  not  dispute  my  contention.  So  far  from 
discussing  ".whether  the  Norwich  Union  is  in  all  cir- 
cumstances the  best  possible  Office  for  an  assurer  to 
select,"  I  said  (21  May,  1898),  "We  have  looked 
carefully  into  the  amount  of  whole  life  and  endowment 
assurance  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  Norwich  Union 
for  a  premium  of  £,\o  a  year,  and  have  compared  it 
with  the  amount  that  may  be  obtained  under  similar 
polices  for  a  similar  premium  at  similar  ages  from 
other  offices,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  a  single 
policy  that  gives  such  good  results  from  the 
Norwich  Union  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  A 
comparison  of  its  non-participating  whole  -  life  and 
endowment -assurance  rates  shows  that  these  policies 
also  may  be  obtained  at  lower  rates  elsewhere."  This 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  discussion  which 


Mr.  Deuchar  says  that  I  invited.  It  is  unquestionably 
sound  advice  to  policy-holders  to  assure  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Norwich  Union,  and  the  remark  that  my  comments 
were  "  unfair  and  misleading  and  apparently  prompted 
by  animus  "is  an  untrue  accusation  which  I  am  quite 
content  to  put  up  with,  considering  the  appreciation  that 
my  articles  meet  with  from  assurers.  If  Mr.  Deuchar 
can  prove  this  advice  to  be  wrong  I  will  withdraw  it, 
but  until  he  does  so  I  shall  maintain  that  it  is  entirely 
correct. — The  Writer  of  the  Article.  | 

OUR   INCOMPETENT   HOME  OFFICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Sir, — As  the  recent  concessions  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary make  this  a  good  occasion  for  urging  upon  him 
some  further  reforms  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  Prisons  Bill,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  allow  me  to  do  so  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper. 

1.  I  would  urge  upon  the  Home  Secretary  the  im- 
portance of  taking  a  more  favourable  view  of  reasonable 
doubt  in  the  case  of  a  convict,  and  reverting  to  the 
practice  of  forty  years  ago. 

2.  In  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  more  frequent 
reconsiderations  of  long  sentences,  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  during  1896,  more  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  three  years'  penal  servitude  than  to  any 
other  term.  This  indicates  the  need  of  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  sentences  of  prisoners  doomed 
to  longer  terms  might  not  be  reduced  to  three  years. 
Next  to  three  years,  the  largest  number  is  for  five  years. 
This  suggests  another  reconsideration  at  the  end  of 
five  years.  The  third  largest  number  of  sentences  is 
seven  years.  This  period  is  recognised  with  females, 
but  not  with  males,  when  the  first  period  is  ten  years. 
After  ten  years  the  next  (Home  Office)  period  is  fifteen 
years,  but  the  number  of  persons  sentenced  to  twelve 
years  in  1896  actually  exceeds  the  number  with  a  fifteen 
years'  sentence.  Hence  an  inquiry  should  be  made  at 
the  end  of  twelve  years  whether  the  prisoner  had  not 
been  sufficiently  punished.  In  short,  the  revision 
periods  should  correspond  with  those  usually  adopted 
by  the  judges  when  passing  sentence,  viz.,  3,  5,  7,  10, 
12,  15,  and  20  years.  And,  as  regards  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  I  would  urge  a  reconsideration  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months. 

3.  These  revision-periods  should  not  be  considered 
as  excluding  revision  at  other  periods,  but  only  as 
instituted  to  prevent  cases  from  being  forgotten  or 
overlooked.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  himself  to 
this  effect  as  regards  the  Irish  political  prisoners 
in  1892. 

4.  When  commuting  a  death  sentence,  I  would  urge 
the  Home  Secretary  not  to  pass  a  severer  sentence  than 
he  intends  to  enforce  ;  and  as  a  life-sentence  is  now 
considered  to  be  equivalent  to  a  term  of  years,  he 
should  name  the  intended  term  at  once.  There  is  no 
better  time  for  fixing  it  than  when  the  facts  are  fresh, 
and  by  doing  so  he  would  escape  the  accusation  of 
delaying  a  release  on  account  of  agitation,  or  other 
movement  in  the  prisoner's  favour.  There  is  another 
grievance  in  this  connexion,  i.e.,  the  holding  over  of  a 
reprieve,  as  in  the  Lowe  case,  till  the  last  moment. 
Surely  the  state  of  this  man's  mind  could  have 
been  ascertained  long  before  —  indeed,  before  the 
trial. 

5.  Prisoners  claiming  to  be  innocent  should  be  given 
all  reasonable  facilities  for-  establishing  their  innocence, 
and  full  information  as  to  the  points  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Home  Secretary  must  be  cleared  up 
before  a  release  can  be  granted. 

6.  The  adoption  of  definite  and  moderate  rules  as  to 
the  degree  of  ill-health  which  will  lead  to  a  release  on 
that  ground,  and  that  in  the  framing  of  such  rules  pro- 
longed ill-health  and  consequent  prolonged  suffering 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  though  life  should 
not  be  immediately  endangered. 

7.  The  addition  of  a  highly  qualified  medical  gentle- 
man to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Criminal  Department 
of  the  Home  Office. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Collinson. 
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REVIEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  MONTAIGNE. 


"  Montaigne  and  Shakespeare."  By  John  M.  Robertson. 
London  :  University  Press. 

"\XTAS  Shakespeare  a  reader  of  Montaigne,  and  is 
v  v  Montaigne  fairly  entitled  to  the  honour  which 
the  author  of  this  volume  and  certain  other  enthusiasts 
claim  for  him,  the  honour  of  being  numbered  among 
the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  greatest  of  poets  ?  The 
first  question  may  be  answered  unhesitatingly  in  the 
affirmative.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  any 
opinionabout  the  genuineness  of  the  famous  autograph 
in  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  we  have  one  con- 
clusive proof  that  that  translation  had  been  in  Shake- 
speare's hands.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  decide  when  passages  closely  resembling  each  other 
in  different  writers  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  coinci- 
dences, or  when  the  similarity  is  to  be  set  down  to 
conscious  or  unconscious  reproduction.  Common  sense 
and  the  ordinary  laws  of  probability  are  perhaps 
as  good  criteria  as  we  can  have  in  these  cases.  When, 
for  example,  we  find  this  description  of  a  common- 
wealth in  one  writer,  "  It  is  a  nation  that  hath  no  kind 
of  trafficke,  no  knowledge  of  letters,  no  name  of  magis- 
trate, nor  of  politic  superioritie,  no  use  of  service,  of 
riches,  or  of  povertie,  no  contracts,  no  successions,  no 
partitions,  no  occupation,  but  idle,  no  use  of  wine, 
corne  or  metal,"  and  in  another, 

"  I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit :  no  name  of  magistrate. 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  no  use  of  service, 
Of  riches  or  of  poverty  :  no  contracts, 
Successions;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none. 
No  use  of  metal,  corn  or  wine  or  oil ; 
No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all  : " 
it  would  be  an  outrage  both  to  common  sense  and  to 
the  laws  of  probability  to  assume  that  the  resemblance 
between  them  was  the  result  of  mere  coincidence.  The 
first  of  these  passages  is  to  be  found  in  Florio's  transla- 
tion of  Montaigne's  Essays,  published  in  1603,  and  the 
second  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Tempest,"  composed 
almost  certainly  in  or  about  1610.    With  this  proof  that 
Shakespeare   must   have  been  acquainted  with  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  it  is  not  surprising  that  scholars  should 
have  minutely  scrutinised  the  plays  to  discover  other 
analogies  for   the   purpose   of  establishing   what,  if 
established,  would  certainly  be  a  very  interesting  fact, 
namely,  that  Shakespeare  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
disciples  of  the  philosopher  of  Perigord.    But  unhappily 
this  inquiry  has  been  conducted  as  such  inquiries  too 
often  are  conducted,  not  by  a  sober  process  of  legiti- 
mate induction,  but  by  a  determination  to  make  facts 
fit  into  the  framework  of  a  preconceived  theory.  And 
the    results    have    been    sufficiently   startling.  M. 
Philarete  Chasles  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  not  only  do 
we  find  Montaigne  at  every  corner  in  Hamlet,  Othello 
and  Coriolanus,  but  he  attributes  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  work  after  1603  to  the 
influence  of  the  essayist.     Montaigne,  he  contends, 
transformed  the  poet  into  "a  thinker"  and  philosopher, 
and  put  him  on   the  track  of  his  great  tragedies. 
M.  Jacob  Feis  goes  further  still.    He  represents  Shake- 
speare as  so  saturated  with  Montaigne  that  Montaigne- 
isms  seem  to  trickle  out  at  every  stroke  of  his  pen  ;  the 
poet  is  hardly  to  be  credited  with  a  thought  the  germ 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Essays.    Hamlet,  we 
are  told,  is  to  be  identified  with  Montaigne,  and  the 
play  was  written  to  discredit  Montaigne's  opinions. 
Montaigne  is,  indeed,  to  M.  Feis  what  Bacon  is  to  Mr. 
Donelly.    Mr.  Robertson  is  much  more  temperate,  and 
though  he  rides  his  hobby-horse  with  slackened  rein  he 
rarely  allows  it  to  run  away  with  him.    His  book  has 
certainly  this  merit  :  he  puts  his  case  fairly  and  fully, 
and  a  careful  reader  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
volume  very  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
real  relation  of  Shakespeare  to  his  supposed  master. 

That  Mr.  Robertson,  to  say  nothing  of  M.  Chasles 
and  M.  Feis,  whose  contentions  are  preposterous,  has 
greatly  overstated  his  case  will  probably  be  the  con- 
clusion of  every  impartial  judge.  It  may  be  said  at 
once  that  of  all  the  parallel  passages  adduced  there  is 
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not  one,  except  that  from  "  The  Tempest,"  which  may 
not  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  coincidence.  Take  the- 
supposed  original  of, — 

"There's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew.them  how  we  will," 
namely,  "  My  consultation  doth  somewhat  roughly  hew 
the  matter  :  the  main  and  chief  point  I  am  wont  to  re- 
sign to  Heaven  ;"  or  Hamlet's  phrase  :  "  Your  worm  is 
your  only  emperor  for  diet,"  compared  with,  "The 
heart  and  life  of  a  great  and  triumphant  emperor  are 
the  dinner  of  a  little  worm,"  in  "The  Apology  of 
Raimond  Sebonde,"  or  the  lines  in  Lear, — 

"  And  take  upon's  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies," 
compared  with  the  passage  in  the  same  piece  about 
"The  .interpreters  and  ordinary  controllers  of  the 
designs  of  God,  setting  about  to  find  the  causes  of  each 
accident,  and  to  see  in  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  will  the 
incomprehensible  motives  of  its  works,"  or  the  couplet 
in  "  Macbeth" — 

"  Give  sorrow  words  :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er  fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break," 
compared  with  the  Essay  on  Sadness  ;  "  mournful  silent 
stupidity  which  so  doth  pierce  us  when  accidents  sur- 
passing our  strength  overwhelm  us  ...  .  the  soul 
bursting  afterwards  forth  into  tears  and  complaints 
....  seemeth  to  clear  and  dilate  itself."  Shakespeare's 
couplet  is,  o.f  course,  just  as  likely  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  well-known  line  in  the  "  Hippolytus  "  of 
Seneca,  "  Curae  leves  loquuntur  :  ingentes  stupent,"  or 
by  innumerable  other  parallel  passages.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  numerous  parallels  to  be  found  in  the 
"Apology  of  Raimond  Sebonde"  to  the  Duke's  speech, 
'Be  absolute,  for  death,"  &c,  in  "Measure  for 
Measure"  as  well  as  in  Hamlet's  famous  soliloquy;  and 
in  other  essays  of  Montaigne  to  Iago's  and  Edmund's 
vindication  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  are  anything  more 
than  accidental.  Many  supposed  reminiscences  abso- 
lutely break  down.  It  is  quite  true,  for  example,  that 
the  word  "consummation"  in  the  peculiar  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  Shakespeare,  and  "  discourse 
of  reason,"  are  to  be  found  in  Florio's  Montaigne  ; 
but  they  are  to  be  found  also  in  other  books  preceding 
in  date  the  appearance  of  that  work.  Nor  can  the 
passage  which  is  assumed  to  have  suggested  the  famous 
lines,  "  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,"  &c, 
be  adduced,  for  the  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  First 
Quarto,  which  was  published  before  Florio's  Montaigne 
appeared.  Some  passages  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  general  resemblance,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
more  likly  to  be  accidental  than  not.  Such  would  be- 
the  lines  in  "  Hamlet  "  : 

"  Rightly  to  be  great 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 
When  honour  is  at  stake," 
compared  with  a  passage  in  the  essay  "  Of  Repenting,"" 
"  The  nearest  way  to  come  unto  glory  were  to  do  that 

for  conscience  which  we  do  for  glory  The  worth 

of  the  mind  consisteth  not  in  going  high,  but  in  going 
orderly:  her  greatness  is  not  exercised  in  greatness"; 
or,  again,  Hamlet's  speech,  "  Since  it  hath  pleased  God' 
to  endow  us  with  some  capacity  of  discourse  that  as 
beasts  we  should  not  be  servilely  subject  to  common 
laws,"  &c,  compared  with  the  passage  in  the  essay 
"  Of  Giving  the  Lie,"  "  Nature  hath  endowed  us  with  a- 
large  faculty  to  entertain  ourselves  apart,  and  often 
calleth  us  unto  it  to  teach  us  that  partly  we  owe  our- 
selves unto  society,  but  in  the  better  part  unto 
ourselves." 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  Montaigneists  do  not 
take  into  consideration.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
Shakespeare  read  Montaigne  in  the  original,  but  only 
in  Florio's  version,  which  was  not  published  till  1603, 
and  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  had  access  to  it  in 
MS.  is  to  suppose  what  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable. What  are  we  to  think,  then,  of  the  parallels 
to  be  found  in  the  plays  before  1603  ?  The  truth  is  that 
in  a  writer  so  astonishingly  fertile  as  Shakespeare  the 
greatest  allowance  must  be  made  for  coincidences. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  closer  and  more  re- 
markable analogies  in  his  plays  with  passages  in  "  Don 
Quixote "  than  any  which,  with  one  exception,  have- 
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been  pointed  out  in  reference  to  Montaigne's  essays, 
and  those  in  plays  which  precede  1605,  when  the  first 
part  of  "  Don  Quixote"  first  saw  the  light,  and  1613, 
when  the  second  part  was  published.  We  will  give 
one  example.  In  1604  Shakespeare  was  thus  writing 
of  actors  and  acting  :  "  Playing  whose  end  both  at  the 
first  and  now  was  and  is  to  hold  as  it  were  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pressure;"  in  1613  Cervantes  wrote  of  plays  and  play- 
ers :  "  Todos  son  instrumentos  de  hacer  un  gran  bien 
a  la  republica,  poniendonos  un  espejo  a  cada  paso  de- 
Jante,  donde  se  ven  al  vivo  las  acciones  de  la  vida  humana, 
y  ninguna  comparacion  hay  que  mas  al  vivo  nos  repre- 
sente  lo  que  somos  y  lo  que  habemos  de  ser  como  la 
comedia  y  los  comediantes  " — that  is,  "  they  (actors  and 
dramatists)  are  all  instruments  of  much  benefit  to  the 
commonweal,  setting  up  at  every  step  a  mirror  before 
us  from  which  we  see  to  the  life  the  actions  of  human 
life,  and  there  are  no  comparisons  which  more  truly 
present  to  us  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be 
than  comedy  and  players."  It  will  scarcely  be  con- 
tended that  Cervantes  had  access  to  the  Quartos  of 
''Hamlet."  Again,  so  far  as  parallels  of  expression 
and  identity  of  thought  and  sentiment  go,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  Greek  dramatists,  and 
particularly  with  Sophocles,  when,  in  all  likelihood,  he 
never  read  a  line  of  them  in  his  life.  We  think,  then, 
that  these  parallels  from  Montaigne  prove  in  themselves 
simply  nothing,  and  that  M.  Chasles  and  M.  Feis,  and 
even  Mr.  Robertson,  have  attempted  to  prove  far  too 
much. 

Still  for  all  this  it  is  not  improbable  that  Shake- 
speare's speculation  and  reflections  may  to  some  extent 
liave  been  inspired,  and  to  some  extent  have  been 
coloured  and  influenced  by  Montaigne.  That  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Essays  is  certain  and  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  attract  and  interest  him  greatly. 
The  creator  of  Falstaflfe  and  of  Jacques  must  have 
recognised  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  most  humorous  of 
philosophers  and  the  most  philosophical  of  humorists, 
and  it  may  have  been  with  a  genius  stimulated  and 
even  enriched  by  the  author  of  the  "  Apology  of  Raimond 
Sebonde,"  that  he  went  on  with  the  creation  of  Hamlet, 
of  Vincentio  and  of  Prospero,  or  at  all  events  made 
them  the  mouth-pieces  of  his  own  meditative  fancies. 
But  we  must  guard  against  the  old  fallacy  of  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc.  Both  in  intellect  and  temper  there 
was  much  in  common  between  Shakespeare  and 
Montaigne.  In  each  a  subtle  and  restless  intellect 
delighting  in  nice  distinctions,  in  paradox,  in  casuistry, 
sought  naturally  the  themes  which  would  call  it  into 
£day  and  afford  it  scope.  To  each  the  riddles  of  life, 
the  relation  of  reason  to  truth,  of  free  will  to  necessity, 
of  humanity  to  the  divine  and  the  like,  had  the  deepest 
attraction,  and  both  accepted  with  perfect  equanimity, 
for  both  were  humorists,  the  absolute  insolubility  of  the 
problems  which  fascinated  them.  The  true  nature  of 
Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  Montaigne  may  be  fairly 
estimated  if  we  say  what  we  believe  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  had  the  Essays  never  appeared  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  what  he  has  in 
•common  with  Montaigne  would  not  have  been  equally 
conspicuous.  J.  Churton  Collins. 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL. 

•"The  Blessed  Damozel."  By  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Intro- 
duction by  W.  M.  Rossetti.  Decorations  by  W.  B. 
Macdougal'l.    London  :  Duckworth. 

""PHIS  is  a  toy,  but  it  is  one  which  only  just  misses 
possessing  real  bibliographical  importance.  We 
•learn  from  the  introduction  that  it  owes  its  existence  to 
Mr.  Swinburne,  who  recommended  to  the  editor  that  he 
should  "  print  the  variants  in  the  successive  published 
forms"  of  what  is  perhaps  Rossetti's  most  celebrated 
single  poem.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  there 
are  three  dissimilar  texts  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel," 
one  printed  in  the  "  Germ"  in  1850,  one  in  the  "  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Magazine"  in  1856,  and  one  in  the 
collected  "Poems"  of  1870.  This  does  not  exhaust 
the  variants,  but  mentions  the  three  chief  versions. 
*o    recent  work,  not   even  Tennyson's    "  Lady  of 


Shallot,"  has  been  subjected  to  such  elaborate  trans- 
formation. As  Mr.  Swinburne  has  said,  although  the 
alterations  were  almost  always  for  the  better,  the  older 
readings  were  often  so  good  that  no  one  except 
Rossetti,  "with  his  insatiable  passion  for  the  best," 
would  have  had  the  heart  to  sacrifice  them. 

A  variorum  edition  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  there- 
fore, would  have  been  a  valuable  help  to  our  compre- 
hension of  Rossetti's  temper  of  mind.  But  we  cannot 
but  fear  that  Mr.  Swinburne  will  feel  justly  aggrieved 
when  he  sees  how  imperfectly  his  idea  has  been  carried 
out.  What  the  publishers  of  his  ornamental  volume 
give  us  is,  first,  the  text  of  1850.  So  far,  so  good, 
since  this  has  never  before  been  reprinted  in  England, 
although  Mr.  Chauncey  (Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  incor- 
rectly prints  Clarence)  L.  Williams  printed  an  exquisite 
little  edition  in  New  York  in  1894.  Secondly,  we 
have  an  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  which  is 
full  and  interesting  so  far  as  its  historical  contents  are 
concerned,  but  which  professes  to  carry  out,  most  im- 
perfectly, Mr.  Swinburne's  demand  for  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  variants.  We  do  not  think  that  to 
record  in  an  introduction  the  differences  of  text  could 
by  any  means  have  been  made  satisfactory.  What 
should  have  been  given,  to  be  really  useful,  is  the 
three  complete  versions  of  the  poem,  arranged  in 
parallel  columns. 

But  we  have  to  complain  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  is 
not  faithful  with  us,  even  in  the  record  of  variants.  To 
the  text  of  1870  he  gives  hardly  any  attention  at  all — a 
neglect  which  he  may  perhaps  justify  by  the  fact  of  the 
comparative  commonness  of  that  edition.  But  what 
really  interests  the  reader  is  the  text  of  1856,  in  which 
the  modifications  are  far  more  numerous  and  of  greater 
importance  than  in  that  of  1870.  The  former,  more- 
over, is  exceedingly  rare,  the  "  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Magazine  "  being,  indeed,  less  often  to  be  met 
with  now  than  the  "Germ"  itself,  never  having  been 
reprinted.  To  carry  out  Mr.  Swinburne's  wish,  there- 
fore, and  to  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  readings 
of  1850  with  those  of  1856,  the  record  of  variants  ought 
to  be  very  exact,  and  the  uninstructed  reader  of  Mr. 
Rossetti's  preface  will  suppose  it  to  be  so.  We  have 
thought  it  well,  with  copies  of  the  1850  and  the  1856 
editions  before  us,  to  check  Mr.  Rossetti's  statements, 
and  the  result  has  been  rather  surprising.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  we  print  some  of  the  variants  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

The  fourth  line  of  stanza  ii.,  "  On  the  neck  meetly 
worn,"  was  changed  in  1856  to  "  For  service  meetly 
worn."  Stanza  iv.,  line  2,  "here  in  this  place"  be- 
came "and  in  this  place."  Stanza  iv.,  11.  1,4,  "It 
was  the  terrace  of  God's  house  ....  In  which  Space 
is  begun,"  was  altered  to  "It  was  the  rampart  .... 
The  which  is  Space  begun."  Stanza  viii.,  11.  1,  3,  be- 
came in  1856  : — 

"  She  scarcely  heard  her  sweet  new  friends 
Playing  at  holy  games, 
Softly  they  spoke  among  themselves  .  .  .  ." 
In   stanza   x.  the  "lull"  in   1850  is   changed  to 
"place"  in  1856;  "  In  that  steep  gulph,"  to  "Within 
the  gulf;"  "The  swarm,"  to  "Its  path;"  "then  she 
spoke,"  to  "  now  she  spake  ;  "  and  "  sang  "  to  "sung," 
— a  whole  sheaf  of  little  modifications.  In  stanza  xxi.  3, 
"  solemn  "  is  changed  to  "  ransom'd."    In  stanza  xxv., 
"poised"  became  "distant,"  and  "cast"  became  "laid." 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  too  many  omissions 
here  to  give  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's  text  a  variorum 
value.    But  there  are  slips  of  much  greater  importance. 
The  editor  fails  to  tell  us  that  the  two  parenthetical 
stanzas,  spoken  by  the  lover  (xvi.,  xvii.),  were  dropped 
in  1856,  and  that  this  beautiful  passage,  for  which  there 
is  no  equivalent  in  the  1850  text,  took  their  place  : — 
"  (Ah  sweet  !    Just  now,  in  that  bird's  song, 
Strove  not  her  accents  there 
Fain  to  be  hearken'd  ?    Where  those  bells 

Possess'd  the  midday  air, 
Was  she  not  stepping  to  my  side 
Down  all  the  trembling  stair  ?)  " 
which  again,  so  fastidious  was  the  poet,  was  slightly 
modified  in  five  out  of  its  six  lines  in  1870.    Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti's  strangest  slip,   however,  is  concerned  with 
stanza  ix.,  where,  in  1850,  "calm"  is  made  to  rhyme 
with  "  warm,"  a  cockney  fanlt  which  justly  calls  for  his 
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editorial  censure.  Mr.  Rossetti  goes  on  to  say  that  his 
brother  altered  "  calm  "  in  1856  to  "  swam,"  by  which, 
he  says,  the  bad  rhyme  to  "  warm,"  though  shuffled, 
was  not  corrected.  Mr.  Rossetti  must  be  a  very  hasty 
reader  of  texts,  for  the  "Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Magazine"  lies  before  us,  and  the  reading  of  this  stanza 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  And  still  she  bow'd  above  the  vast 

Waste  sea  of  worlds  that  swarm  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  lean'd  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm." 
What  is  printed,  as  will  be  seen,  is  swarm,  not  swam, 
and  the  rhyme  with  "warm"  is  perfect,  stultifying  the 
editor's  criticism  completely. 

We  have  called  this  edition  "a  toy,"  and  its  appeal 
to  the  public  is  decorative  where  it  should  be  biblio- 
graphical. For  this  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  is  doubtless 
not  responsible.  We  are  unable  to  praise  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Macdougall,  the  principle  of  which  we  think 
defective.  Each  stanza  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel  "  is 
applied  in  a  separate  quarto  leaf  of  black,  on  which  a 
flowing  floral  white  ornament  wildly  rambles.  This  is 
done  in  imitation  of  Aubrey  Beardsley's  daring  treat- 
ment of  large  black  surfaces.  But  Mr.  Macdougall 
has  nothing  of  Beardsley's  mastery  of  line.  Moreover, 
the  effect  is  so  painfully  dazzling  that  it  is  difficult 
to  read  the  poor  little  stanza,  drowned  in  this  black 
sea.  At  their  best,  these  designs  resemble  studies  for 
wall-papers. 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

"  The  Cry  of  the  Children."    By  Frank  Hird.  Lon- 
don :  Bowden. 

IT  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Hird's  book  will  produce 
one  of  those  periodical  fits  of  virtuous  indignation 
in  which  the  British  public  indulges  when  the  industrial 
conditions  prevailing  in  certain  trades  are  sensationally 
brought  home  to  it.  That  it  will  produce  any  per- 
manent result  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  after  repeated 
experience  of  these  public  moods.  What  generally 
happens  is  that  some  writer  with  a  lurid  style,  or  it 
may  be  some  shocking  revelation  at  an  inquest,  drives 
a  sudden  pin  clean  through  the  thick  hide  of  the  public 
beast,  and  a  great  howl  follows.  Then  a  new 
sensation  comes  along — a  new  music-hall  song  catches 
on,  or  an  outsider  wins  a  big  race — and  the  impression 
is  forgotten  in  the  fresh  excitement.  Then  the  public 
goes  on  its  way  again  in  search  of  cheap  bargains — 
cheap  at  the  expense  of  human  life  —  with  an  un- 
disturbed mind. 

The  gospel  of  universal  cheapness,  we  know,  must 
not  be  mentioned  without  adulation,  for  it  is  the 
dominant  and  accepted  gospel,  and  to  question  it  is  to 
write  one's  self  down  completely  out-of-date.  Mr. 
Hird  gives  us  here  the  particular  version  of  that  same 
gospel  which  the  children  of  the  sweated  industries  of 
East  London  are  engaged  in  reading  daily  from  dawn 
till  dark  and  later,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  a 
version  as  that  written  by  Cobden  Club  essayists  and 
other  expounders  of  the  beauty  and  advantage  of 
buying  goods  for  less  than  human  labour  can  produce 
them  if  the  labourer  is  to  live  decently  upon  his  pay. 
The  book  is  not  too  well  written.  Its  straining  after 
sensational  effect  is  obvious,  and  Mr.  Hird  is  generally 
readier  to  give  us  vague  declamation  than  accurate  and 
detailed  facts.  But  the  naked  horror  of  the  subject  is 
grim  enough  to  make  its  impression  in  spite  of  this 
fault  ;  indeed,  the  sensational  style  of  dealing  with 
such  a  topic  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
average  careless  reader  than  would  a  more  serious  and 
exhaustive  exposure  on  scientific  lines. 

These  unhappy  children  have  no  protection  under  the 
factor}'  laws  from  the  terrible  slavery  that  is  forced 
upon  them  as  soon  as  their  little  fingers  are  deft  enough 
to  work  ;  for  their  work  is  done  at  home.  Nor  do  our 
education  laws  save  them.  Their  school  life  is  cut  as 
short  as  possible,  and  is  interrupted  on  any  plausible 
pretence  the  parents  can  devise.  When  thev  do  attend 
school,  they  work  long  hours  before  and  after,  and,  as 
every  East-end  teacher  knows,  frequently  come  into 
the  class-room  in  the  morning  fagged  out  with  previous 
work.    In  the  furniture-polishing  trade,  the  making  of 
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artificial  flowers,  of  paper  bags,  of  belts  and  umbrella: 
and  of  fancy  cardboard  and  ordinary  match-boxes,  th 
work  is  almost  entirely  home  work  :  as  soon  as  thl 
bundle  of  material  is  brought  in  from  the  middleman 
the  whole  family,  down  to  the  youngest,  fasten  upon  ill 
and  cut  and  paste  and  sew  until  it  is  completed.  I 
middle-class  women  will  go  bargain-hunting  at  thl 
cheap  milliner's,  artificial  flowers  must  be  made  b| 
somebody  for  fifteen  pence  a  gross,  and  a  gross  is  mor 
than  a  skilled  worker  can  make  in  an  ordinary  workim 
day.  If  we  will  insist  upon  having  half-a-dozen  boxe 
of  matches  for  our  penny,  somebody  must  make  th 
boxes  at  twopence  farthing  a  gross,  and  find  their  ow 
paste.  That  is  the  price  paid  to  home-workers  by  re 
spectable  match  firms — twopence  farthing  a  gross  !  Am 
every  box  must  have  the  outer  cover  cut  to  size  an. 
pasted  round,  the  sides  of  the  drawer  fixed  togethe 
and  attached  by  pasted  paper  to  the  bottom,  and  th 
strip  of  sandpaper  fixed  to  the  side.  The  presen 
writer,  by  way  of  experiment,  timed  himself  ove 
making  a  matchbox — cutting  out,  pasting,  and  a! 
complete.  He  made  a  very  poor  job  of  it  in  si: 
minutes.  How  long  it  would  take  him  to  make  a  gros 
and  earn  twopence  farthing  he  dared  not  figure  out 
In  all  these  industries  it  is  impossible  for  the  parent 
of  a  family  to  make  the  barest  living  without  th 
assistance  of  their  children.  The  worst  of  them  all  i 
the  furniture  polishing,  for  it  has  to  be  done  wit 
methylated  spirits  and  varnish,  and  nobody  who  ha 
ever  been  into  a  cheap  furniture-polisher's  one-roome< 
home  will  ever  forget  the  stifling  odour  of  it.  Th 
sight  of  a  stunted  child  of  nine  or  ten  rubbing  at  . 
cheap  table  with  hands  raw  from  constant  friction  i 
not  one  to  be  forgotten  easily,  and  is  calculated  fc 
make  one  see  stains  other  than  that  of  the  polish  upo 
the  cheap  furniture  so  largely  advertised.  And  whe 
it  is  done,  the  good  lady  who  buys  the  product  can  re 
commend  her  acquaintances  to  "go  round  and  look  a 
that  lovely  cheap  line  at  So-and-So's."  Cheap  it  is 
dirt  cheap  ;  for  the  price  is  only  the  lives  of  little  chil 
dren.  Whether  Mr.  Hird  will  succeed  where  Mrs 
Browning,  after  all  these  years,  has  been  unable  t< 
claim  more  than  a  partial  hearing  is,  as  we  suggeste< 
at  the  outset,  doubtful  ;  but  at  least  we  are  thankfu 
to  him  for  letting  in  the  light,  however  inadequately 
upon  the  darkest  of  all  our  industrial  tragedies,  thi 
continual  sacrifice  of  the  children  to  this  Moloch  of  Cheaj 
Goods. 

HISTORICAL  PAINTERS. 

"  Historical  Portraits."    By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A 
(Connoisseur  Series  )    London  :  Bell. 

HERE  is  a  book  written  by  a  man  of  considerabh 
knowledge  and  industry,  and  abounding  ir 
interesting  material,  based  on  the  labours  of  such  mei 
as  the  late  Sir  George  Scharf  of  the  National  Portrai 
Gallery.  But  its  usefulness  is  almost  nullified  by  1 
wrong  conception  of  the  way  to  make  a  book.  Wha 
ought  to  have  been  a  work  of  reference,  hovvevei 
fragmentary  and  preliminary,  is  drawn  up,  to  use  i 
word  of  the  author,  as  a  "chat"  about  historica 
portraiture  in  England.  Now  there  are  sides  of  portrai 
painting  and  of  history  that  lend  themselves  to  "chat 
ting  "  within  the  limits  of  a  short  essay,  but  this  book, 
with  its  miscellaneous  talk  about  the  subject,  inter 
rupted  by  blocks  of  definite  information,  is  neither  ont 
thing  nor  another,  neither  readable  essay  nor  con 
venient  handbook.  Take  a  significant  example  fron 
the  frontispiece  itself.  Here  is  the  portrait  whicf 
passes  for  that  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  one  of  tht 
most  fascinating  heads  among  English  portraits.  In 
note  to  the  list  of  illustrations  we  find  a  statement  thai 
the  portrait  is  in  a  private  collection,  but  we  shouk 
search  the  book  vainly  to  find  the  name  of  that  private 
collection,  or  on  what  authority  it  passes  under  the 
name  it  bears,  or  to  what  painters  it  has  been  ascribed. 
The  unsatisfactory  shape  of  the  book  may  be  gatherec 
from  an  account  of  its  chapters.  Following  the  intro- 
duction comes  a  chapter  on  some  spurious  and  misnamec 
portraits.  Then  two  chapters  contain  scrappy  accounts 
of  portrait  painters,  from  Holbein  to  Millais.  Chapter  V. 
deals  with  amateur  portraits  ;  Chapters  VI.  and  VII. 
with  portrait  exhibitions  and  collections  ;  Chapter  VIII. 
with  Sovereigns  and  their  Courts,  and  the  remaining 
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four  with  portraits  of  people  eminent  in  the  professions, 
the  arts,  science,  commerce,  &c. 

Now,  we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  author  that  all 
this  matter,  incomplete  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  would 
best  be  treated  in  more  strictly  tabular  form.  First 
should  come  an  introduction  giving  the  substance  of 
Chapters  VI.  and  VII.,  with  further  particulars — in  fact, 
a  bibliography  of  lists,  articles,  books  and  catalogues 
of  exhibitions.  Then  the  tables,  in  treble  form:  the 
first  giving  the  painters  chronologically,  with  the  works 
ascribed  to  them  tabulated  under  their  names,  and  all 
historical  notes  and  critical  remarks  on  the  ascriptions 
thrown  into  footnotes  ;  the  second  giving,  under  the 
names  of  kings  and  queens  and  eminent  persons,  lists 
of  their  portraits,  with  the  name  of  the  painter  (when 
known),  and  a  note  of  the  collection  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found  ;  third,  a  table  of  cross-references  under 
the  head  of  Collections.  The  critical  matter  would  be 
distributed  below  the  three  lists  as  might  be  most 
convenient ;  but  the  three  are  necessary  for  reference 
under  the  headings  of  "  subject,"  "  painter,"  and 
"  place."  Such  a  book  would  be  a  real  help  to  the 
historian;  Mr.  Wheatley's  is  neither  readable  enough 
nor  handy  enough.  But  it  may  serve  to  break  ground 
for  a  better-arranged  work ;  and  when  the  forms  sent 
out  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  to 
the  owners  of  historical  portraits  have  been  filled  up, 
perhaps  Mr.  Wheatley  or  some  one  else  will  take  such  a 
book  in  hand. 

HOLM'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

"Adolf  Holm's  History  of  Greece."  Vol.  IV.  London: 
Macmillan. 

THE  fourth  volume  of  Adolf  Holm's  excellent  work 
deals  with  the  Greco-Macedonian  age  from  the  death 
of  Alexander  down  to  the  incorporation  of  the  last  Mace- 
donian monarchy  in  the  Roman  Empire.  This  is  the 
dreary  period  of  the  Diadochi,  the  period  of  kings  with 
no  virtues,  and  sometimes  hardly  a  redeeming  vice,  of 
leagues  and  crude  though  elaborate  political  experi- 
ments, until  the  broad  river  of  Grecian  story,  long 
dissipated  and  diffused  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
at  last  slinks  into  the  sea  of  Roman  history  at  Actium. 

This  is  not  the  natural  clausula  of  Grecian  history, 
which  properly  comes  to  a  close  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  But  if  Alexander  is  in- 
cluded, it  must  be  prolonged  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  Grote  was  so 
unwilling  to  treat  as  part,  of  his  history  the  career  of 
Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  one  feels  that  he  saw  that 
the  death  of  Alexander  was  no  fitting  conclusion. 

The  period  of  the  Diadochi  is  singularly  devoid  of 
interest.  Consequently  it  has  been  neglected,  as  a 
rule,  and  what  little  has  been  written  about  it  comes 
from  writers  who  prefer  to  explore  fields,  however 
barren,  in  which  there  will  be  few  or  no  rival  diggers  to 
dispute  their  claim.  Dr.  Holm  has  not  tried  to  make 
it  interesting.  But  he  has  studied  and  sifted  with  great 
care  all  the  authorities  ancient  and  modern  who  have 
endeavoured  more  or  less  to  alleviate  the  dulness  of  the 
subject.  His  chapters  on  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  con- 
tain much  that  is  new  and  interesting,  even  though  he 
is  traversing  a  field  already  reaped  by  the  great  Theodor 
Mommsen.  Here  he  "polemisirt"  (as  he  would  say 
himself)  against  Professor  Mahaffy,  who  describes 
Ptolemy  Physcon  as  "a  model  regent  of  Egypt," 
though  he  allows  that  he  is  "  worthless  as  a  man." 
Dr.  Holm  styles  him  "the  greatest  reprobate  among 
the  Ptolemies." 

The  period  of  Greek  rule  in  Egypt,  extending  for  a 
period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  from  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Lagus  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  constitutes  a 
new  era,  the  era  of  Hellenism.  Its  one  redeeming  point 
is  its  literature,  and  even  that  has  but  a  borrowed 
interest  through  its  influence  on  Roman  poetry.  The 
only  great  name  among  the  Alexandrines  is  Theocritus. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Alexandria,  which  according  to 
Professor  Mahaffy  represented  Egypt  far  more  than 
Paris  ever  represented  France,  is  reduced  to  far  more 
modest  dimensions  by  Dr.  Holm,  who,  however,  is 
highly  appreciative  of  Dr.  Mahaffy's  labours. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  an  important 
and  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  work  are  the  notes 
affixed  to  each  chapter,  giving  a  full  account  of  all  the 
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authorities  consulted,  and  often  containing  very  inte- 
resting and  instructive  discussions  of  minor  questions 
not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  history  itself.  They 
lead  one  to  form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  erudition,  the 
candour  and  the  judgment  of  the  author. 

WITH  THE  GERMAN  HEADQUARTERS  IN 
1870-71. 

"With  the  Royal  Headquarters  in  1870-71."  By 
General  J.  von  Verdy  du  Vernois.  Volume  1  of 
the  Wolseley  Series.  Edited  by  Captain  Walter  H. 
James.    London  :  Kegan  Paul. 

'"PHIS  is  the  first  of  yet  another  series  of  books  edited 
by  a  well-known  crammer,  designed  for  the  officers 
of  an  army  "  which,  as  he  tells  us,  has  been  engaged  in 
no  great  war  since  the  beginning  of  the  century."    It  is 
dedicated  naturally  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  has 
of  course  the  inevitable  preface  by  that  distinguished 
soldier.    But  why  does  Captain  James  commence  his 
labours  by  making  so  astonishing  a  statement  as  we 
have  just  quoted?    The  Crimean  war  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  war,  and  measured  by  its  duration,  by  the 
losses  incurred  in  it,  and  by  its  cost,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  which  we  have  ever  been  engaged.  There 
are  lessons  as  regards  strategy  to  be  derived  from  it  as 
valuable  or  more  valuable  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
campaigns  of  Moltke,  while  the  war  in  Egypt  of  1882 
contains  as  brilliant  an  example  of  the  highest  strategy 
as  anything  to  be  culled  from  the  performances  of  the 
great  German  leader.    What  the  Germans  have  taught 
us  is  the  immense  importance  of  "organization,"  and 
no  one  will  rise  from  a  study  of  the  present  volume 
without  being  impressed  most  of  all  by  that  salient 
factor  in  the  successes  of  1870.    It  does  not  pretend  to 
give  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  war — we  can  find 
that  elsewhere  in  most  minute  detail — but  it  supplies  us 
with  what  will  be  more  interesting  to  readers  tired  of 
"the  official  account,"  and  the  painstaking  analysis  of 
particular  battles  published  by  the  indefatigable  great 
general  staff  in  Berlin.    Those  who  write  when  a  war 
is  over  have  seen  both  sides  of  the  question.  They 
are  in  the  position  of  the  umpire  in   a   war  game' 
who    has    the    whole    situation    before    him  while 
the    players   behind    the    scenes    only    see   a  little 
of  what  the  other  side  is  about.    How  interesting  it 
would  be  if  we  could  know  exactly  what  Wellington, 
felt  when  he  waited  Napoleon's  onslaught  at  Waterloo, 
and  how  he  meant  to  act  had  he  been  defeated  !    In  the 
pages  before  us  we  are  let  behind  the  scenes  of  1870-71 
in  an  altogether  novel  manner,  and  an  informant,  who 
is  transparently  truthful  and  honest,  tells  us  completely 
what  was  thought  and  felt  in  the  inner  circle  during  the 
anxious    moments    that    preceded    the   crisis   of  the 
campaign.    He  shows  just  what  he  wrote  down  in  his 
diary  at  the  time,  and  he  has  had  the  honesty  not  to 
alter  or  modify  his  opinions  of  the  moment  in  after  years. 
Thus  it  is  that,  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  though 
the  volume  is,  its  highest  usefulness  and  charm  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  allows  us  to  see  the  hidden  machinery 
which  controlled  the  German  armies,  permits  us  to  be 
present  in  the  council  chamber  when  mighty  questions 
are  debated,  and  generally  shows  us  the  staff,  not  in  fine 
clothes,  surrounded  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  clad 
in  deshabille,  straining  with  tired  eyes  over  maps  and 
reports.    And  the  privilege  thus  conferred  will  be  more 
instructive  to  students  of  the  art  of  war  than  many 
eloquent  pages  of  description  and  narrative.    To  watch 
the  painter  at  work  is  more  instructive  than  to  see  his 
finished  picture,  and  to  learn  how  it  is  done  more 
valuable  than  a  view  when  it  is  done.    What  we  carry 
away  here  in  the  first  place  impresses  us  with  the 
absolute  confidence  that  prevailed  in  the  German  Head? 
quarters  from  the  very  moment  at  which  war  was 
declared.    The  army  had  been  organized  in  peace  time 
for  war.     The   intelligence   department   had  certain 
information  that  the  French  army  was  not  so  prepared. 
In  modern  war,  where  railroads  and  telegraph  wires 
have  minimised  distances,  the  army  which  is  ready  first 
gains  an  advantage  which  its  less  prepared  foe  will 
find  it  impossible  to  make  good.     The  sword  already 
sharp    smites  down  relentlessly,  while  the  armourer 
is  laying  the  other   to  the  stone.     This  truth  was 
grasped  by  every  officer  on  the  German  staff,  and  so 
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they  played  whist  and  smoked  with  calm  complacency 
during  the  journey  to  the  frontier.  There  was  no  hurry, 
no  crowding  into  a  few  hours  what  should  have  been 
the  work  of  years,  little  or  no  anxiety.  Would  our 
generals  show  a  similar  equanimity  if  we  were  plunged 
into  a  war  to-morrow  ?  Those  who  have  attempted  to 
enter  the  War  Office  when  even  a  small  expedition  is  on 
foot  will  answer  best.  But  while  we  have  to  thank 
General  Verdy  von  Vernois  for  many  an  instructive 
hint  on  the  method  of  conducting  operations,  we  have 
also  to  be  grateful  for  a  most  fascinating  and  delightful 
volume.  Anecdotes  and  reminiscences  are  plentifully 
sprinkled  amongst  drier  details  ;  we  catch  glimpses  of 
Moltke  in  his  night-shirt,  with  his  wig  in  his  hand, 
using  it  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  face.  We 
hear  the  good-humoured  chaff  of  the  brave  old  King  of 
Prussia,  we  learn  the  idiosyncrasies  of  many  a  celebrated 
potentate.  We  are  told  how  the  staff  were  housed  and 
fed  ;  how  they  divided  up  their  work,  what  they  thought 
of  France  and  its  people,  and  how  they  yearned  for 
wives  and  children  and  their  hearths  far  away  in  the 
Fatherland.  And  most  of  all  perhaps  do  we  learn  how 
good  humour,  and  unselfishness,  and  consideration  for 
others  promotes  business,  and  how  men  may  work 
together  like  brothers  when  mind  and  brain  are  over- 
taxed and  mighty  issues  strain  the  nerves.  Moltke 
never  "  hunted"  any  one,  yet  the  work  was  done  con- 
scientiously and  well.  Harmony  and  good  nature 
reigned  without  the  smallest  interruption  at  the  Royal 
Headquarters  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  great  cam- 
paign. There  are  lessons  for  us  surely  here,  and  if  for 
no  other  reason  this  book  should  be  widely  read. 

MISS  WILKINS'  NEW  STORIES. 

"Silence,  and  other  Stories."    By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
London  and  New  York  :  Harper. 

THE  charm  of  Miss  Wilkins'  short  stories  is  perennial, 
and  survives  even  the  somewhat  dangerous  abun- 
dance of  her  production.  She  came  before  the  world 
just  twelve  years  ago  with  "The  Adventures  of  Ann," 
and  by  this  time  her  works  take  something  of 
the  fulness  of  those  of  a  Guy  de  Maupassant.  It  is 
amusing,  indeed,  to  compare  her  with  Maupassant,  the 
demurest  of  New  England  nuns,  with  the  roughest  and 
most  cynical  of  Gallic  anatomists.  Not  to  strain  the 
paradox,  there  is  a  positive  resemblance  to  be  found  be- 
tween the  essential  methods  of  these  two  writers,  by 
whom  the  mechanism  of  the  short  story  has  been  more 
adroitly  understood  carried  out  and  in  a  more  business- 
like manner  than  by  any  other  contemporary  in  America 
or  France. 

This  new  volume  contains  six  stories  of  the  form  and 
quality  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Miss  Wilkins,  and 
each  of  them  proceeds  on  its  course  with  the  smoothest 
and  the  most  detached  mastery.  There  is  never  a  hitch, 
never  a  weakness  ;  a  certain  inevitable  monotony  of 
subject  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  fault  that  can  be 
found.  A  certain  conception  becomes,  however,  more 
and  more  a  favourite  with  Miss  Wilkins.  She  likes  to 
paint  for  us  a  beautiful  girl,  so  chilled  by  maidenly 
reserve,  so  subdued  by  bashfulness,  that  she  seems 
absolutely  indifferent  to  men  ;  and  then  we  see,  when  it 
is  almost  too  late,  the  elemental  instincts  assert  them- 
selves in  a  tyrannical  crisis.  This  is  the  theme  of  "  The 
Buckley  Lady,"  of  "Evelina's  Garden,"  of  "  Lydia 
Hersey,"  and,  in  a  secondary  degree,  even  of  "  A  New 
England  Prophet."  It  is  very  charming  and  effective, 
"but  Miss  Wilkins  must  beware  of  harping  with  too 
much  insistence  on  this  single  string. 

The  most  powerful  story  in  this  book,  and  one  which 
deals  with  terror  and  pity  to  a  degree  very  unusual  in 
this  author's  writings,  is  "Silence."  This  tale  proves, 
not  for  the  first  time,  that  Miss  Wilkins,  when  she 
chooses,  can  break  away  from  her  delicate  odour  of 
lavender  and  fine  linen,  and  can  marshal  before  us  facts 
of  a  brutal  and  sinister  kind.  "  Silence  "  is  inspired  by 
one  of  those  episodes  of  the  frontier  war,  of  which 
Parkman  has  been  the  historian,  when  the  Canadian 
French  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
horrible  allies  as  the  Red  Indians,  and  it  recounts  how 
the  village  of  Deerfield  was  suddenly  fallen  upon  at 
dead  of  night  and  plundered.  The  terror  of  this  in- 
vasion, in  w^-iich  more  than  half  the  population  falls  or 


is  captured,  is  rendered,  without  emphasis  indeed,  but 
with  a  thrilling  force,  in  a  sort  of  solemn  and  indignant 
rage.  Silence  had  been  betrothed  to  David  Walcott, 
who  is  among  those  carried  north  by  the  French,  and 
her  reason  gives  way.  Of  course,  in  due  time  he  re- 
turns to  Deerfield,  and  comes  up  over  the  meadow 
towards  Silence,  who  presently  regains  her  intelligence. 
Whether  this  agreeable  method  of  curing  insanity  comes 
very  often  under  the  notice  of  Commissioners  of  Lunacy 
in  real  life  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  very  useful  one 
in  fiction. 

"The  Buckley  Lady"  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
studies  of  eccentric  life  in  a  small  and  remote  New 
England  village  which  Miss  Wilkins  has  ever  composed. 
Ichabod  Buckley  is  a  stonecutter,  whose  third  daughter, 
Persis,  is  like  a  changeling  among  her  coarse  brothers 
and  sisters,  so  exquisite  is  her  beauty.  Nobody  in  the 
village  has  observed  this,  however,  until  a  fantastic 
great  gentleman  and  lady  passing  through  in  a  coach 
from  Boston  stop  and  declare  that  Persis  is  the 
loveliest  thing  in  creation.  The  gentleman  protests 
that  he  will  come  back,  when  she  is  grown  up,  and 
marry  her,  for  Persis  is  now  only  twelve  years  old.  Of 
course,  he  never  does  anything  of  the  kind,  but  the 
heads  of  the  Buckleys  are  hopelessly  turned,  and  they 
remove  Persis  from  all  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  her 
life.  To  the  best  of  their  slight  ability,  and  quite  against 
her  own  wish,  they  make  a  poor  little  fine  lady  of  her. 
She  is  not  to  be  crossed,  not  to  be  played  with,  not  to 
go  out  without  a  sun  bonnet  and  a  parasol  ;  for  all 
social  purposes  she  is  entirely  tabu.  But,  at  length, 
nature  asserts  itself  before  it  is  too  late,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Persis  takes  her  fortunes  into  her  own  hand. 

We  are  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  "Evelina's 
Garden,"  a  story  which  extends  over  a  hundred  years  of 
the  career  of  a  singularly  sequestered  family.  There 
are  two  Evelinas  in  this  epoch  ;  the  first  is  sacrificed 
wholly  on  the  altar  of  decorum,  the  second  contrives  to 
break  her  chains.  "The  Little  Maid  at  the  Door"  is  a 
very  "creepy  "  episode  of  the  brief  period  when  the  terror 
of  witches  paralysed  the  conscience  of  Massachusetts. 
"  A  New  England  Prophet  "  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  crazy 
bigotry  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  cocksureness,  that 
it  tumbles  over  itself  in  scenes  which  abruptly  turn  from 
tragedy  to  farce.  But  no  words  of  ours  are  needed  to 
emphasise  the  manifold  gifts  of  Miss  Wilkins,  or  to 
recommend  a  volume  which  is  quite  worthy  of  her 
reputation. 

FICTION. 

WANDERERS,"  by  Sidney  Pickering  (Bowden), 
tells  nicely  how  a  father  and  daughter  of  the  land- 
owning class  chose  to  live  like  the  ordinary  tramp  and 
yet  preserved  much  of  their  refinement,  but  there  is 
singularly  little  point  in  the  treatment  of  the  two.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  trace  the  differences 
between  Madge,  brought  up  without  education  other 
than  physical,  and  the  ordinary  young  woman,  be- 
governessed  and  prettily  dressed.  But  nothing  comes 
of  Madge  but  a  shadowy  suggestion  of  gipsydom  and 
wandering  blood,  almost  conventional  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  father,  and  the  rather  irrelevant  figure  of 
"  Mr.  Morty  "  are  better  done  but  not  particuliarly  in- 
teresting. The  book  wants  a  cleaner-cut  outline  ;  it 
takes  something  of  a  genius  to  make  vague  ramblings 
worth  reading. 

"  Her  Ladyship's  Elephant,"  by  D.  D.  Wells  (Heine- 
mann),  is  screaming  farce,  neither  more  nor  less,  and 
successful  in  its  line  of  deliberate  absurdity.  The  plot 
depends  upon  the  separation  of  two  honeymoon  couples 
by  one  of  those  malignant  trains  that  resolve  themselves 
into  halves.  In  this  case,  each  half  bears  away  a 
couple,  but  the  sorting  has  suffered.  Mr.  Harold 
Stanley  Malcolm  St.  Hubart  Scarsdale  is  borne  away 
with  his  friend  Allingford's  bride,  and1  vice ^  vetsd.  The 
situation  is  sufficiently  comic  to  start  with,  but  Mr. 
D.  D.  Wells  makes  certain  of  a  laugh  by  introducing  an 
elephant,  who  arrives,  carriage  paid,  at  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  South  Western  and  follows  the  fortunes  of 
the  couples  till  they  meet  at  him,  so  to  speak.  For  the  two 
"  odd"  pairs  are  chasing  each  other  in  trains,  when  the 
elephant  makes  a  block  upon  the  line.  He  is  recognised  by 
all  the  four  and  an  enthusiastic  reunion  takes  place  over 
his  back.    It  is  a  distinctly  amusing  little  book,  and  the 
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elephant  has  the  advantage  of  being  founded  on  fact, 
as  the  preface  explains. 

"The  Young  Queen  of  Hearts"  (Seeley)  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Marshall's  "dainty  historical  stories  for  girls. 
Little  Princess  Elizabeth  is  a  picturesque  figure,  and  her 
"  period  "  is  as  conscientiously  treated  and  as  free  from 
anachronisms  as  one  expects  to  find  it.  Mrs.  Marshall 
has  done  a  very  multitude  of  these  gentle  books,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  being  "  written  out." 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  pathetically  steadfast  books 
like  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron's  "A  Difficult  Matter"  (John 
Long)  to  which  no  developments  in  fiction  or  growth  of 
any  kind  in  the  reading  public  matter  one  jot.  They 
go  patiently  on,  trying  to  see  what  fresh  combinations 
can  be  made  with  the  disinherited  heir,  the  lovely 
maiden  who  gets  attached  to  him  in  his  misfortune,  and 
the  virtuous  cousin  who  has  stepped  into  his  shoes.  If 
we  try  to  hug  one  precious  doubt  as  to  the  virtuous 
cousin's  identity  with  the  real  culprit,  it  is  torn  from  us 
at  once.  His  eyes  are  too  close  together.  We  doubt 
whether  one  single  novelist  of  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron's 
order  has  really  noticed  for  him,  or  herself,  that  wicked 
people's  eyes  are  too  close  together,  any  more  than 
they  have  seen  a  girl  take  an  exquisite  rose  from  her 
belt  and  deliberately  tear  it  to  pieces  ;  or  frequented 
houses  where  curious  Oriental  daggers,  whose  point 
means  sudden  death,  lie  about  the  tables  instead  of 
paper  knives.  Ever}-  one  knows  that  it  is  harder  to 
write  successfully  for  the  stage  than  for  the  reading 
public.  The  stage  is  hampered  by  conventions  that  it 
could  hardly  kick  away  from  it  if  it  would.  The  pit 
and  the  gallery,  when  an  actress  is  startled,  expect  her 
to  bring  her  half-closed  hand  up  to  her  mouth  with  a 
jerk  :  that  is  the  proper  contortion  for  "  surprise,"  and 
a  more  subtle  one  would  probably  not  carry  far  enough. 
But  why  people  who  have  the  whole  human  world  to 
observe  and  write  about,  who  will  be  praised  and  read 
for  writing  naturally  and  convincingly,  should  deliber- 
ately stick  in  the  slough  of  these  idiotic  conventions  is 
beyond  our  understanding.  We  do  not  say  that  a  book 
like  "A  Difficult  Matter"  is  bad  because,  as  a  rule, 
men  and  women's  lives  are  not  in  the  least  like  the 
lives  depicted  in  it.  That  objection  would  hit  many  a 
great  novel.  What  we  complain  of  is  that  the  same 
improbabilities  have  been  treated  not  once  nor  twice, 
but  some  thousand  times,  in  much  the  same  way  and 
frequently  in  the  identical  words.  Listen  to  the  heroine 
on  page  30.  She  is  described  as  a  bright  and  clever 
girl.  And  she  says  to  her  lover,  "  I  will  not  live  a  life 
of  idleness  in  this  gilded  cage  if  the  price  of  my  luxury 
is  to  be  the  loss  of  you."  Now,  there  is  not  a  "bright 
and  clever  girl "  of  our  day  living  whose  sense  of 
humour  would  allow  her  to  talk  of  "  this  gilded  cage  " 
except  facetiously. 

If  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  would  once  and  for  all 
courageously  put  behind  her  all  her  "  properties  "  when 
she  sits  down  to  write  a  novel,  and  if  before  sitting 
down  she  would  open  her  eyes  and  begin  to  notice  real 
men  and  women  a  little,  she  would  probably  turn  out  a 
real  book.  As  it  is,  she  has  done  better  things  than 
this  in  the  past.  "  In  a  Grass  Country"  was  free  from 
much  of  the  feebleness  and  triteness  of  "A  Difficult 
Matter." 

"The  Dull  Miss  Archinard  "  (Heinemann),  by  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick,  has  nothing  remarkable  to  recom- 
mend it  beyond  an  ease  of  style  and  generally  pleasant 
and  restrained  tone.  Of  the  two  girls  in  whom  the 
interest  centres,  the  unworthy  one  is  less  exasperating 
than  her  weak  and  martyred  sister.  We  confess  to 
some  sympathy,  with  selfish  Katherine.  The  girls' 
mother  is  an  amusing  caricature,  with  her  aesthetic 
leanings  and  soulful  conversation.  There  is  nothing 
strained  about  the  plot,  but  surely  fifteen  francs  an 
hour  is  higher  pay  than  an  obscure  girl-artist  could 
command  for  painting  lessons. 

"A  Philosopher's  Romance"  (Macmillan),  by  John 
Berwick,  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  and  great 
picturesqueness.  There  is  very  little  plot  beyond  the 
primitive  one  of  the  abduction  of  a  beauteous  bride  from 
under  the  roof  of  a  tyrannical  parent ;  but  it  spins  out 
quite  pleasantly  for  265  pages,  enlivened  by  the 
"philosophy"  of  one  of  the  characters — a  remarkable 
person  with  a  poverty-stricken,  reflective  Italian  present, 
a  wild  and  wealthy  English  past.    In  a  mild  way  the 


book  is  good  and  pleasing,  with  a  saving  touch  of 
whimsicality  that  keeps  it  from  dulness.  The  avenging 
female  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  She  is 
perhaps  not  too  melodramatic  for  Italy,  but  her  appear- 
ances are  too  opportune  for  the  most  credulous  of  us. 

"The  Fire  of  Life  "  (Duckworth),  by  Charles  Kennett 
Burrow,  is  a  good,  careful,  full-blooded  novel  of  a  kind 
that  is  not  common  nowadays.  There  is  a  perfectly 
definite  plot,  involving  one  or  two  plausibly-presented 
improbabilities.  A  few  adventures  are  thrown  in  and 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  love-making.  Two  familiar 
types  of  women  are  drawn — the  ideal  and  the  temptress. 
When  the  hero  is  away  from  the  ideal  and  begins 
smoothing  the  temptress's  hair,  we  have  misgivings. 
When  she  requests  him  to  kiss  her  and  he  does  it,  the 
misgivings  deepen.  Will  there  not  be  the  usual  sickly 
business—"  honour  "  leading  him  to  marry  her  and 
desert  the  woman  he  loves  ?  The  end  is  refreshing  in 
its  common  sense.  "Is  it  love?"  asks  the  lady — a 
leading  question.  "With  a  difference,"  says  the  hero, 
"  more  admiration  than  love.  .  .  .  say  it  was  unworthy 
weakness,  and  forgive  me."  And  the  episode  ends  with 
everything  in  its  right  proportion.  The  minor  characters 
are  all  well  worked  out.  There  is  a  capital  old  woman 
who  pervades  the  story,  and  the  heroine  herself  is  not 
too  namby-pamby.  She  has  enough  spirit  to  be 
decidedly  unpleasant  to  her  stepmother.  We  like  the 
book. 

"The  Adventures  of  a  Goldsmith"  (Mathews), 
by  M.  H.  Bourchier,  drags  a  little  bit,  but  is  pleasantly 
written  on  the  whole.  The  "ci-devant  gentleman," 
M  de  Bellecourt,  is  cleverly  done.  So  is  the  old 
Marquise  d'Arc.  A  comic  mistake  on  page  237  is  the 
use  of  the  word  "Anglophobia,"  where  the  author 
clearly  means  "Anglomania."  We  recommend  him 
among  other  things  to  be  less  top-heavy  in  the  way  of 
chapter  headings.  Some  of  those  he  has  chosen  are 
altogether  too  long  and  too  weighty  for  their  place. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

(<  \  RMORIAL  FAMILIES"  is  a  most  elaborate 
heraldic  work  compiled  by  Mr.  Arthur  Charles 
Fox-Davies.  The  motive  for  its  publication  is  ap- 
parently to  draw  a  distinction  between  good  arms  and 
bad,  or  in  the  words  of  the  sub-title,  it  is  "  a  directory 
of  gentlemen  of  coat-armour  ;  being  the  first  attempt  to 
show  which  arms  in  use  at  the  moment  are  borne  by 
legal  authority."  The  task  is  evidently  so  difficult  and 
delicate  that  while  the  author  undertakes  to  guarantee 
that  every  entry  not  in  italics  is  that  of  a  genuinely 
armigerous  person,  he  does  not  assume  the  role  of  a 
judge  in  doubtful  cases.  This  method  seems  to  have 
worked  satisfactorily.  Since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition 
in  1895  many  applications  for  insertion  seem  to  have 
been  made,  thus  clearly  indicating  that  to  appear  within 
the  pages  of  the  book  as  genuinely  armigerous  is 
appreciated  as  indubitable  proof  of  a  legal  right  to  bear 
arms.  The  new  edition  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Jack,  of  Edinburgh,  in  one  handsome  volume,  large 
octavo,  with  the  illustrations  placed  throughout  the 
text.    The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  ^"5  5s.  net. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  is  publishing  a  new  Biblio- 
graphical work,  entitled,  "A  Catalogue  of  Early 
Dublin-printed  Books,  1601  to  1700."  Though  it  is  a 
first  attempt  to  make  a  list  of  Dublin-printed  books  of 
that  period,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  carefully  com- 
piled monograph  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Dix,  with  an  historical 
introduction  and  notes  by  Mr.  Winston  Dugan.  It 
will  appear  in  three  half-crown  parts,  the  first  of  which 
will  be  ready  immediately. 

"  Mogreb  El  Ackoa  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham.  It  tells  us  the  author's 
adventures  in  the  south  of  Morocco  ;  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  capital  of  the  Sus  province,  disguised  as  an- 
Arab,  and  his  final  recognition  and  capture  on  the  Atlas 
Mountains. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  will  issue,  in  the 
autumn,  in  an  enlarged  and  revised  form,  the  third 
edition  of  "  Methods  of  Industrial  Renumeration,"  by 
Mr.  Schloss.  This  edition  is  to  include  the  results  of 
investigations  made  by  the  Author   for   the  Labour 
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.Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  especially  with 
reference  to  that  most  troublesome  of  all  labour 
questions,  viz.,  profit-sharing.  Industrial  co-operation 
in  its  most  recent  forms  and  developments  will  be 
specially  dealt  with. 

A  selection  of  the  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  (the  fortunate  discoverers  of  the  "  Logia,"  or 
"Sayings  of  Christ")  in  Egypt  is  shortly  to  be 
published.  The  volume  is  to  contain  a  large  number 
of  texts,  accompanied  by  notes  and  introductions,  with 
frequent  translations.  Its  principal  features  are  frag- 
ments of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  of  some 
classics,  such  as  Sappho,  Sophocles,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  announce  a 
sale  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  illuminated 
manuscripts,  on  27  June  and  four  following  days.  The 
catalogue  includes  some  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  collection  of  155  autograph 
letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  original  draft  of  the 
.charter  of  New  York,  some  rare  specimens  of  fifteenth 
century  typography,  first  editions  of  various  modern 
authors,  and  works  illustrated  by  Rowlandson,  Cruik- 
shank,  &c. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
"The  Happy  Exile."    Edited  by  H.  D.  Lowry.    London:  Lane. 

In  his  preface  to  this  volume  the  editor  condescends  to  the 
artless  prattle  of  the  fairy  tale.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  seems, 
there  was  a  young  man  who  worked  hard  for  little  money  and 
lived  gaily  the  while.  Yet  it  was  his  habit  to  disappear  suddenly 
from  his  London  chambers  near  the  sky.  Whereupon  his  com- 
rades were  wont  to  say  one  unto  the  other,  "Where  is  the 
Exile  ? "  And  if  within  a  week  no  answer  was  forthcoming  they 
knew  that  he  had,  as  aforetime,  gone  into  the  Real  West  Country. 
For  he  was  a  veritable  lover,  and  would  travel  twenty  dreary 
hours  for  the  sake  of  as  many  in  the  land  of  his  desire.  And  in 
that  land  (known  among  men  as  Cornwall)  he  had  always  plenty 
to  do,  for  the  come-and-go  of  the  seasons  and  the  slow  progress 
of  the  Spring  were  enough  to  keep  him  occupied.  Now,  the 
outcome  of  this  Exile's  labours,  first  published  in  the  "  National 
•Observer,"  and  other  mortal  prints,  are  here  gathered  for 
immortality  by  a  diligent  but  somewhat  indiscriminative  editor. 
Whether  these  casual  impressions  will  achieve  that  result  is 
doubtful ;  for  although  the  Exile  has  a  happy  descriptive  touch, 
the  anecdotes  and  other  surplusage  included  in  this  volume  tend 
to  drag  it  from  the  region  of  literature  down  into  the  region  of 
book-making.  This  is  regrettable,  because  our  author  has  it  in 
his  power  to  charm  the  true  lover  of  out-of-doors.  Especially 
fine  is  his  presentment  of  the  sea,  not  where  he  sits  down 
deliberately  to  describe  it,  but  in  chance  affectionate  phrases. 
Indeed,  one  may  safely  assert  that  in  these  papers  the  author  is 
most  successful  where  he  is  least  ambitious. 

"The  Ethics  of  Browning's  Poems."    By  Mrs.  Percy  Leake. 
London  :  Grant  Richards. 

In  his  Introduction  to  this  volume  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
explains  that  this  author  has  "a  wholesome  diffidence"  in 
adding  to  the  multitude  of  existing  books  about  Browning. 
That  is  a  creditable  attitude,  for  assuredly  the  public,  no  less 
than  the  poet,  have  suffered  from  the  rash  vagaries  of  the 
expositors.  There  seems  a  possibility,  indeed,  that  the  true 
Browning  will  disappear  altogether  beneath  the  silly  puzzle- 
mongering  by  whieh  his  poetry  is  being  overlaid.  But  this 
book,  as  the  amiable  Introduction  expresses  it,  is  not  "a  key  to 
hard  phrases  or  obscure  allusions.  These  pages — outcome  of  a 
more  penetrating  study — have  throughout  a  nobler  aim."  Yet 
despite  this  praise  and  the  author's  wholesome  diffidence,  one 
is  compelled  to  say  that  the  book  is  merely  an  addition  to  the 
pile  of  valueless  comment.  If  it  were  really  a  serious  attempt 
to  discover  the  ethical  content  of  Browning's  poetry,  it  might, 
even  with  many  shortcomings,  be  able  to  justify  itself.  In 
effect,  however,  it  is  only  a  heap  of  little  snippets  culled  ruth- 
lessly from  the  poet's  works,  arranged  with  more  or  less 
relevance  under  ambitious  chapter-headings,  and  commended 
to  the  reader  in  dribbling  common-places  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  exposition.  No  one  would  gather  from  this  volume 
that  Browning  was  a  poet ;  and  even  as  an  ethicist  Browning's 
point  of  view,  as  exhibited  by  this  author,  is  much  too  close  to 
Exeter  Hall.  The  intention  of  this  book — "  to  make  pathways 
into  a  difficult  country  ''—is,  no  doubt,  excellent,  but  the  author 
is  poorly  equipped  for  her  task.  And  on  the  whole  (to  change 
the  metaphor)  -  it  would  be  better  for  the  beginner  to  plunge 
straight  into  the 'wide  cold  waters  of  Browning's  poetry  than 
approach  it  by  way  of  the  tepid  foot-bath  which  this  volume 
provides. 

"  Washington  :  .  a  National  Epic  in  Six  Cantos."    By  Edward 
Johnson  Runk.    New  York  and  London  :  Putnams. 

At  all  times  and  in  all  countries  the  minor  poet  is  capable  of 
an  exceeding  foolishness,  but  in  no  country  except  the  United 


States  could  he  praise  his  fustian  with  the  complete  self-assur- 
ance which  the  preface  to  this  volume  reveals.  For  the  author 
of  this  national  epic  is  careful  to  inform  his  readers  that  his 
epoch-making  work  is  constructed  on  vast  epical  planes.  "  In 
Washington  it  has  unity  of  person,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands 
unity  of  place,  in  the  American  Revolution  unity  of  history,  and 
in  the  principles  of  constitutional  republicanism  unity  of 
philosophy."  As  the  result  of  such  stupendous  poetical  architec- 
tonics the  author  conceives  that  his  poem  will  take  its  place 
beside  Homer's  "Iliad,"  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  and 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  find  in  it  "  not  only  an  intellectual  discipline  but  also 
a  refreshing  fount  of  purest  patriotism."  These  are  brave  words, 
and  if  by  any  chance  this  poem  disciplines  the  intellect  of  the 
United  States  or  purifies  its  patriotism  we  shall  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly. Yet  we  entertain  no  large  hope,  partly  because  the 
United  States  is  a  slow  learner  in  all  things  that  are  really 
worthy,  but  chiefly  because  the  teacher  in  this  instance  is  as 
silly  as  he  is  vain.  His  epic  is  certainly  a  kind  of  discipline,  but 
like  the  tread-mill,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  it  is  apt  to  beget 
blasphemy;in  the  disciplinee.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  epic  at  its 
stateliest  : — 

"  In  art  fair  Hellas  stood  supreme, 
A  sculptured  architectural  dream, ' 
In  philosophic  fancy  great 
And  schools  of  thought  to  speculate 
On  mind  and  matter  and  the  state, 
Plato's  Republic  and  the  weight 
Of  Aristotle's  practical  pate 
In  politics,  and  the  world's  debate." 
We  do  not  profess  to  understand  that  poetic  flight;  it  is  too  high 
for  us,  we  cannot  attain  to  it.    The  connexion  between  "the 
weight  of  Aristotle's  practical  pate  "  and  General  Washington's 
campaigns  is  not  very  obvious  to  the  merely  European  intellect. 
But  that  is  only  one  of  the  many  occult  passages  which  is  to 
purify  American  patriotism.    On  the  whole,  however,  we  like 
this  poet  best  when  we  understand  him.    As  here  : — 
"  The  legal  Warner  erudite 
In  these  retreats  found  home's  delight, 
And  here  his  daughters  sweetly  wrote 
Of  Wide,  ]Vide  World,  of  world-wide  note, 
And  Qucechy  by  the  many  read." 
We  understand  every  word  of  that  passage.    True,  it  does  not 
discipline  our  intellect  or  purify  our  patriotism,  but  then  we  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States.    What  we  like  about  these 
lines  is  their  homely  informative  quality.    At  the  same  time 
they  do  not  quite  convince  us  that  their  author  is  a  great  epic 
poet.     Homer,  Dante,  Milton,  Runk?     No;  we  are  greatly 
obliged  by  the  condescension,  but  we  are  sorrowfully  compelled 
to  decline  Runk. 

"  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas."  By  Michael  Myers  Shoemaker. 
Illustrated.    London:  Putnam. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  appears  to  have  enjoyed  his  cruising  about 
Pacific  isles,  Australasian  shores,  and  Java,  and  has  made 
good  use  of  his  camera.  What  he  has  recorded  strikes  us 
as  being  too  often  the  familiar  and  obvious  jottings  of  the 
globe-trotter.  He  puts  down  in  his  journal,  it  would  seem, 
whatever  occurs  to  him  to  say  at  the  moment,  and  much  of 
this  is  very  unimportant,  and  likewise  very  naif.  He  does  now 
and  then  draw  upon  authorities,  however,  as  when  he  regrets 
not  having  the  "great  work"  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  with  him 
in  Java.  But,  on  his  return  to  America,  he  obtained  the  book, 
and  "  from  it,"  he  observes,  "  I  have  gotten  many  of  my  facts." 
His  camera,  certainly,  has  served  him  well.  For  frontispiece 
we  have  a  view  of  the  tomb  of  Stevenson,  and  scattered  through 
the  book  we  find  other  examples  of  interest. 

"  Life  of  Dr.  Dykes."    By  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler.  London  :  Murray. 

"  Life  of  F.  R.  Wynne,  D.D."    By  James  Hannay.    London  : 
Hodder. 

This  is  an  age  of  biographies.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
literary  output  is  annually  devoted  to  memorial  volumes  of 
men  who  are  of  little  or  no  interest  outside  their  own  limited 
sphere  of  action.  If  these  memoirs  were  restricted  to  private 
circulation  among  friends  and  relatives,  there  would  be  sufficient 
justification  for  their  publication,  but  when  they  are  produced 
with  all  the  lavishness  accorded  to  a  national  hero,  one  is  in- 
clined to  resent  the  soporific  results  of  such  reading.  Perhaps 
the  worst  offenders  are  the  biographers  of  distinguished  divines, 
whose  influence  has  been  personal,  and  mostly  local.  From 
the  first  of  these  volumes  we  learn  that  Dr.  Bacchus  Dykes' 
claim  to  publicity  rests  upon  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  best-known  Church  hymns,  and  to  his  editorial  assist- 
ance in  compiling  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern."  We  also 
learn  that  he  permitted  his  hymns  to  be  sung  in  dissenting 
chapels,  and  that  he  quarrelled  with  his  bishop.  But,  beyond 
these  epoch-marking  facts,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  but  family 
twaddle.  The  same  may  be  said  in  a  greater  degree  of  Bishop 
Wynne  of  Killaloe.  But  Mr.  Hannay  has  the  modesty  to 
apologise  for  the  singularly  uneventful  life  of  the  prelate. 

"The  Faroe  Islands,"  by  J.  Russell  Jeaffreson,  F.R.G.S. 
(Sampson  Low),  is  a  very  entertaining  record  of  these  isles  and 
their  inhabitants.    The  chapters  on  early  history  and  folk-lore 
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are  particularly  interesting.  The  author  does  well  to  recom- 
mend the  place  as  a  health  resort ;  apart  from  the  climate,  the 
simplicity  of  native  life  would  be  a  superb  tonic  to  fin-de- 
siecle  nerves.  But  the  question  is,  How  to  get  there?  and 
most  people  will  ask.  Where  and  what  are  the  Faroe  Isles  ? 

"The  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,"  by  Edwin  Hodder 
(Nisbet\  is  a  condensation  of  the  author's  larger  life  of  the 
great  philanthropist,  specially  confined  to  his  career  as  a  social 
reformer.  The  chapters  are  divided  into  the  different  channels 
in  which  his  work  was  occupied,  such  as  the  Lunacy  Laws, 
children  in  mines  and  factories,  sanitation,  and  ragged  schools. 

In  "Selections  from  Bishop  Thorold"  (Isbister),  there  is  no 
attempt  to  go  beyond  an  expression  in  simple  words  of  the 
author's  thoughts  on  several  subjects.  The  excerpts  have  been 
chosen  with  discrimination. 

"English  History  for  Children,''  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Boas 
(Nisbet),  fulfils  the  author's  purpose  of  giving  a  lucid  record 
of  the  chief  events  in  our  history,  without  confusing  the  juvenile 
brain  with  the  motives  and  passions  which  led  up  to  them. 

"  The  Actor's  Art."    Edited  by  J.  A.  Hamerton.  Redway. 

In  his  preface  the  editor  disclaims  any  intention  of  reducing 
the  art  of  acting  to  a  "  system."  His  motive  has  been  to  supply 
useful  hints  for  the  guidance  of  the  student.  To  some  extent 
he  has  fulfilled  his  purpose  ;  there  is  much  practical  advice  on 
such  salient  points  as  make-up,  costumes,  deportment  and 
elocution.  But  these  suggestions  are  only  discovered  after 
wading  through  reams  of  verbiage  on  art,  feeling,  tradition,  &c, 
which  would  be  as  helpful  to  the  budding  actor  as  the  Bampton 
lectures  to  a  Board  school.  What  technical  end  can  be  served 
by  such  obvious  truths  as  this  :  "  The  actor  must  experience 
emotion  and  sympathise  with  the  character  he  is  portraying,  but 
only  to  enable  him  the  better  to  perfect  his  study."  The  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  that  devoted  to  "living  actors 
on  their  art,"  wherein  some  leading  exponents  express  their 
views.  Sir  Henry  Irving  thinks  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  acting 
is  beauty  ;  Mr.  Alexander,  that  "  the  one  indispensable  thing  is 
work  ;  "  Mr.  Tree,  that  "  the  very  alpha  and  onlega  of  dramatic 
art  is  illusion."  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  is,  perhaps,  most  to  the 
point  when  he  says,  "  I  think  a  book  which  suggests  methods 
of  recruiting  our  already  overstocked  ranks  might,  instead  of 
being  a  blessing,  become  a  'curse.'"  Messrs.  Toole,  Maude, 
Warner  and  Paulton  also  give  their  opinions  and  methods  of 
study.  But  why  have  Messrs.  Acton  Bond,  Leonard  Outram 
and  James  Welch  been  included  ? 

(For  This  Weeks  Books  see  pasre  858.) 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Fiiday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  ruery  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  ft  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (.near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
KlOSQUE  Duterron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Terminus, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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ST.  ERMIN'S 
ST,  ERMIN'S 
ST.  ERMIN'S 
ST.  ERMIN'S 
ST.  ERMIN'S 


WESTMINSTER. 

High  -  Class  Residential 
Hotel. 

Handsomely  Furnished 
Suites  or  Single  Chambers. 

Luxury  and  Home  Com- 
forts. 


Moderate  Charges. 
UNEXCELLED  CUISINE. 
TABLE  D'HOTE,  3/-  81  6/-  at  Separate  Tables,  a  Speciality. 


T^RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — "  THE  WHITE 

J-/  HEATHER.''  EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.45  for  a  short  season.  Mrs. 
John  Wood,  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  and  Powerful  Company.  Morning  Performance, 
Saturday,  28  May,  at  1.30.    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

"L?MPIRE  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING,  NEW 
-L'  BALLET:  THE  PRESS,  and  SPORTING  SKETCH  :  THE  RACE. 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.3°' 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3$.,  2J.,  if,,  and  td. 

INTERNATIONAL    UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S  COURT,  West  Brompton,  and  West  Kensington. 
IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General.  ' 

Admission  Daily,  is   Open  Eleven  a.m.  to  Eleven  p.m. 

BAND  OF  THE  1st  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
BAND  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 
THE  LONDON  EXHIBITIONS'  ORCHESTRAL  BAND. 
THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE. 
GRAND  PATRIOTIC  NAVAL  SPECTACLE. 

Twice  Daily,  at  3.30  and  9  p.m. 
Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats  at  6d.,  is.,  2s.  and  3*. 
THE  FLORAL  LOUNGE. 
The  most  delightful  Entertainment  Hall  in  the  World. 
The  CHAMOUNIX  MINSTRELS  and  other  NOVEL  ATTRACTION  -.. 
Grand  Panorama.    Liliputian  Theatre. 
Zoological  Kindergarten.  Captive  Balloon. 

THE  GREAT  WHEEL— 300  FEET  HIGH. 
Belvedere  Tower.       Electrophone.  Switchback. 

SPA,  BELGIUM. 

"TWELVE  HOURS  FROM  LONDON— Summer  Season. 

Casino.  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  Regattas,  Lawn 
Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  des  Fleuss.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe.  Sure  cute 
for  Anasmia  and  Weakness.  Hotels  and  Villas  at  moderate  prices.— For  details  apply 
to  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa.  

PRINCES  RESTAURANT,  PICCADILLY. 

Admittedly  the  most  Fashionable  in  London. 
Table  d'hote  Luncheon,  4s.  6d. ;  Dinners  a  la  Carte  ;  Suppers,  5b. 

Finest  Wines  and  cuisine  only.  Bocchi's  famous  Orchestra  performs  Daily  at  Dinner 
and  Supper  ;  also  at  Luncheon  on  Sundays.    The  charming  Royal  Institute  Picture 
Galleries  can  be  hired  for  Balls,  Receptions,  &c. 
Managing  Director,  GUSTAVE  FOURAULT,  from  Benoist's. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 
varying  from  £So  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on.WED- 
NESDAY,  JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon.  


Given 

IXION 
IXION 
IXION 
IXION 
IXION 
IXION 


Away. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 


-A  high-grade  New  Hudson  Gent's  Cycle,  fitted  with 
Ixion  Tyres,  for  the  best  two  or  four  lines  of  verse  on  the  Ixion 
Tyre.  Lady's  Cycle  also  given  for  lady  competitors  only.  Five 
consolation  prizes  given  in  each  competition.  Further  details  of 
competition  and  "All  about  Ixion  Tyres,"  sent  free.  Compe- 
tition verses  must  be  sent  in  before  31  July,  with  this  advertise- 
ment attached,  and  must  be  marked  ' '  Competition  "  on  envelope. 
The  New  Ixion  Tyre  &  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd., 
144  Holborn,  London. 


WHY  REMAIN  THIRSTY 

AATHILE  you  can  obtain  the  drink  par  excellence.  Lemonade 
y  V  with  a  dash  of  Pernod  fils  Absinthe.  A  delightful  beveverage.  To 
be  had  at  all  first-class  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  Bars. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J—'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
NAPLES,  SUJiZ.  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  "I  Head  Offices 

Managers.       ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  B.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  CocHapur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  their  Steamship  "LUSITANIA, '  391s  tons  register,  from  London,  as  under  :— 
For   COPENHAGEN,   WISBY,    STOCKHOLM,   ST.  PETERSBURG, 
BALTIC  CANAL,  &c,  leaving  17  August,  returning  14  September. 

For  SICILY,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  CRIMEA,  GREECE,  MALTA, 
ALGIERS,  StC.,  leaving  20  Septembei,  returning  8  November.  _ 

String  Band.     Electric  Light.     High-class  cuisine. 
/  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1        Head  Offices: 

Managers,    j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /    Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  tlrm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  tho 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


EPPS'S 


COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT 


(Tea-like). 


COCOAINE. 


Telephone  Numbers— 1S1  or  276  Westminster. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "Unparalleled,  L*ndon. 


The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being  sub- 
jected to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use 
a  finely  flavoured  powder — "  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which  when  prepared  with  boiling 
water  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now  beneficially  taking  the  place  with 
many.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed 
energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  tins.  If  unable  to 
obtain  it  of  your  tradesman  a  tin  will  be  sent  post  free  for  9  stamps. — Ja»1ES 
Epps.  &  Co,  Ltd.,  Homccpathie  Chemists,  London. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS.  ' 
Art. 

British  Miniature  Painters  and  their  Works  (J.  J.  Foster).  Sampson 
Low. 

Science. 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive  (C.  Read).    Richards.  6s. 

Music. 

Analysis  of  Mendelssohn's  Organ  Works,  An  (J.  W.  G.  Hathaway). 

Reeves.  » 
Beethoven  et  Wagner  (T.  de  Wyzewa).  Perrin. 

Verse. 

Verses  (B.  E.  Bawghan).    Constable.  $s. 

Education. 

Demosthenes  :  Meidias  (W.  J.  Woodhouse).    Clive.    3.?.  6d. 
Zoology,  Text-book  of  (H.  G.  Wells  and  A.  M.  Davies).    Clive.    6s.  6d. 

Drama. 

World  at  Auction,  The  (M.  Field).    Hacon  &  Ricketts. 

Sport. 

Cycling  for  Everybody  (G.  L.  Hillier).    Chapman  &  Hall.  is. 
Rowing  (R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and  C.  M.  Pitman).    Longmans,    lew.  6d. 

Travel. 

Over  the  Alps  on  a  Bicycle  (Mrs.  Pennell).    Fisher  Unwin.  is. 
Biography. 

Gardner,  Alexander,  Memoirs  of  (edited  by  H.  Pearse).  Blackwood.  15*. 
Theology. 

Bible  True  from  the  Beginning,  The  (E.  Gough).    Kegan  Paul. 
Fiction. 

Adventures  of  a  Martyr's  Bible,  The  (G.  Firth).    Lane.  6s. 

Bam  Wildfire  (H.  Mathers).  Burleigh. 

Can  it  be  True  ?  (G.  Y.  Hunter).    Digby,  Long.  6*. 

Celibate's  Wife,  A  (H.  Flowerdew).    Lane.  6s. 

Defeat  of  Avarice,  The  (T.  Molyneux).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Life  is  Life  (Zack).    Blackwood.  6s. 

Making  of  a  Saint,  The  (W.  S.  Maugham).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

Men,  Women  and  Things  (E.  C.  Philips).    Duckworth.    3*.  6d. 

Stormy  Wooing,  A.  Stevens. 

Trincolox  (D.  Sladen).    Pearson.    2s.  6d. 

Warned  Off  (G.  Gordon).    White.  6.r. 

Windygap  (T.  Douglas).    Arrowsmith.  is. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bishops  of  Lindisfarne,  Hexham,  Chester-le-Street  and  Durham  (G. 

Miles).    Wells  Gardner. 
Golfing  Annual,  The  (edited  by  D.  S.  Duncan).    Horace  Cox. 
Histoire  Generale  des  Arts  Appliques  a  l'lndustrie  (E.  Molinier). 

Levy. 

Imperialism  (C.  De  Thierry).    Duckworth.  2s. 
Iona,  its  History  and  Antiquities  (A.  Macmillan).  Houlston. 
London  Riverside  Churches  (A.  E.  Daniell).    Constable.  6*. 
London  Year-book.    Grosvenor  Press,  is. 

Maldon  and  the  River  Blackwater  (E.  A. Fitch).  Simpkin,  Marshall,  gd. 
Parliament's  Tribute  to  Gladstone  (D.  Williamson).    Bowden.  is. 
Retrievers  and  How  to  Break  Them  (H.  Smith).    Blackwood.  $s. 
Ring  des  Nibelungen,  Der  (N.  Kilburn).    Reeves,  gd. 
Some  Notes  of  a  Struggling  Genius  (G.  S.  Street).    Lane.  I*. 
Study  of  Man,  The  (A.  C.  Haddon).    Bliss,  Sands. 
Willow  and  Leather  (E.  V.  Lucas).    Arrowsmith.  is. 
Wolfe-land  (G.  Thompson).    Beechings.  6d. 

Translations. 

Art?  What  is  (Leo  Tolstoy).     Brotherhood  Publishing  Company. 

y.6d.  ' 
Brunetiere's  Essays  in  French  Literature  (D.  N.  Smith).  Fisher 

Unwin.    Js.  6d. 
Christine  Myriane  (G.  Dall).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
Infective  Diseases  of  Animals  (M.  H.  Hayes)  (Vol.  I.).  Thacker. 
Lao-Tze's  Tao-Teh-King  ( P.  Carus).    Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (E.  Fitzgerald).    Doxey.  2s. 

Reprints. 

Epping  Forest  (E.  N.  Buxton).    Stanford.  I*. 
Food  and  Drink  (T.  Dutton).    Kimpton.  2s. 

Gladstone,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  The  Life  of  (G.  B.  Smith).  Ward, 

Lock.  5f? 
King  Lear  (Shakespeare).    Bliss,  Sands. 

Legend  of  Montrose  and  the  Black  Dwarf,  A  (Scott).  Nimmo. 
London,  Guide  to  (A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff).    Black.  W: 
North  America  (H.  Gannett)  (Vol.  II.).    Stanford.  15*. 
Poet's  Walk  (M.  Morris).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 
Scotland,  Guide  to  (A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff).    Black,  is. 
Sea  Queen,  A  (W.  C.  Russell).    Sampson  Low.  6d. 
Tactics  of  the  Drill  Books  (C.  G.  Morrison).  Harrison. 
Timber  or  Discoveries  (Ben  Jonson).    Dent.    is.  6d. 
Winter's  Tale,  The  (Shakespeare).    Bliss,  Sands. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

THOROUH     INDIVIDUAL     TUITION   for  Modern 

Languages  and  subjects  for  Professional  and  University  Examinations,  in 
Rectory,  in  beautiful  country,  two  hours  from  London.  Details  from  C.  C.  Ord, 
M.A.,  Director,  Scholastic  and  Clerical  Information  Office,  opposite  Examination 
Schools,  High  Street,  Oxford. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

"  The  best  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  at  present  exists." 

Daily  Chronicl 

THE  LIFE  of  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

By  W.  E.  BUSSELL  (late  M.P.) 

FOURTH  EDITION,  Revised,  and  with  an  Additional 
Chapter,  bringing  the  Life  down  to  its  close. 

("  Queen's  Prime  Minister  Series.") 

Crown  Svo.  with  splendid  Photogravure  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 

THIS  BIOGRAPHY  WAS  WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  SANCTION 
OF  MR.  GLADSTONE  HIMSELF. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  and  succinct  accounts  of  his  extraordinary  career 
that  we  have  yet  received.  ...  A  volume  which  we  may  specially  commend  as 
the  most  attractive  and  authoritative  history  of  the  man  with  whom  it  deals  that 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  .  .  .  Mr.  Russell's  clear  and  able  sketch  of  one 
whom  he  is  justly  proud  to  call  his  friend." — Speaker. 


"A- ROYAL  MAN-HUNTER." — See 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  REGIMENT :  The 

Giant  Grenadiers  of  Potsdam,  1713-1740.  By  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  B.A. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  6s. 

"  As  entertaining,  witty,  and  spirited  a  book  as  one  could  wish  to  read." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS   IN  BRITISH 

GUIANA.  By  Henry  Kirke,  M.A.  With  Map  and  Illustrations, 
demy  8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

"A  volume  which  contains  many  of  the  best  stories  and  jokes  that  we  have 
come  across." — Athen&um. 

"  A  capital  book,  full  of  lively  descriptions  and  chatty  anecdotes  of  colonial 
manners  and  customs." — Graphic. 

"  Very  entertaining  record.  .  ,  .  Some  exceedingly  lurid  glimpses  of  the 
darker  side  of  the  life  of  the  colony  are  afforded  in  these  pages  ;  but  the  author's 
ebullient  spirits  and  keen  love  of  fun  refuse  to  be  long  suppressed  and  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  his  incidental  droll  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  would 
suffice  to  command  acceptance  for  a  far  less  valuable  and  instructive  work. 
Mr.  Kirke's  book  will  equally  please  those  who  turn  to  it  for  information  and 
those  who  merely  seek  the  amusement  which  it  so  liberally  supplies." — World. 

A  SUMMER  ON  THE  ROCKIES.    By  Major 

Sir  Rose  Lambekt  Price,  Bart.,  Author  of  "The  Two  Americas." 
With  Map  and  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Illustrated  by  over  500  pictures — 380  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and  150 
Pen-and-ink  Sketches.    By  James  Tissot. 

The  ENGLISH  EDITION,  dedicated  to  W.  E.  Gladstone,  2  vols, 
of  about  300  pages  each,  large  imperial  4to.  The  publishers  are  also 
issuing  the  Work  in  Twelve  Parts,  appearing  at  Monthly  intervals.  All 
the  Parts  can  now  be  obtained,  price  215.  net.  each.  Also  the  Two 
Volumes  bound  in  cloth,  Twelve  Guineas  net ;  leather,  Thirteen  Guineas 
net.  Subscriptions  are  only  taken  for  the  complete  work.  Illustrated 
Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  application. 

SEVENTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  JUST  READY. 

OUIDA'S  THE  MASSARENES.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  A  brilliant  picture  of  a  con- 

temporary  mania." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"CLEVER  The  irreclaimable  '  Cockey '  is  an  excellent  creation.  — 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  .  .  . 

"  Thoroughly  interesting,  and  touches  of  real  pathos  mingle  with  its  vigorous 
satire  and  strong  situations." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"BRILLIANT,  IF  DARING." — Scotsman. 

NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  SHIP,  MARINER. 

A  Romance  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  By  Knarf  Elivas.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  5*. 

"  This  admirable  romance." — World. 


NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  LOW'S  2s.  6d.  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

TALES  fpora  the  TELLING  HOUSE.  By  R.  d.  blackmore. 

STONEWALL'S  SCOUT.    By  R.  E.  Horsley. 

JACK  STAPLETON.    By  Com.  Claude  Harding,  R.N. 

GEORGE  W.  CABLE'S  NOVELS.    New  and  Popular  Editions. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER.  Crown  8vo 

cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

BONA  VENTURE.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  2*.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUMES  IN  LOW'S  6d.  SERIES.   At  all  Booksellers. 

THE  FROZEN  PIRATE.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
A  SEA  QUEEN.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
A  SAILOR'S  SWEETHEART.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  HETH.    By  Wm.  Black.    [/« the  press. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


